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PREFACE. 


Ths  fidHon  have  at  UngHh  the  gratification  of  laying  the  Cyclopjedia 
Of  Peactical  Medicine  before  the  public  in  a  completed  state. 

During  the  three  years  which  its  publication  has  occupied,  il  has  been 
their  continual  care  to  carry  into  eflect  the  intentions  professed  at  its  com- 
mencement -f  and  although  in  the  execution  of  a  [>erformance  of  such  extent, 
the  work  of  so  many  writers,  many  of  whom  resided  in  parts  of  the  kingdom 
remote  from  the  Editors  and  from  the  Publishers,  and  most  of  whom  were 
much  engaged  in  practical  duties,  unavoidable  delays  have  taken  place,  and 
occasional  modifications  of  the  original  (Icsign  have  been  :ul opted,  a  strict 
general  adherence  has  been  preserved  to  whatever  experience  proved  to  be 
practicable  as  well  as  useful  as  the  work  proceeded  through  the  presH. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Editors  to  look  at  the  list  of  the  Contributors  by 
whose  assistance  this  work  has  been  accomplished  without  a  deep-felt  satis- 
&ction ;  distinguished  as  that  list  is  by  so  many  names  of  celebrity  in  modern 
medicine,  and  including  so  many  of  the  professors  and  teachers  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow,  whose  reputation  conveys  a  high  and  just 
authority  to  their  doctrines.  To  have  directed  some  part  of  the  scientific 
exertions  of  such  writers  to  the  pages  of  the  Cyclopeedia,  and,  also,  to  have 
elicited  from  not  a  few  of  the  most  accomplished  among  the  provincial 
physidaos  of  the  empire,  numerous  and  valuable  contributions  which  but  for 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  this  work  might  never  have  been  communicated  to 
the  profession,  is  a  result  to  which  the  Editors  must  ever  feel  proud  and 
gratified  to  have  conduced. 

With  such  efficient  aid  in  all  the  parts  of  their  midertaking^  they  have 
spared  no  personal  pams,  in  the  hope  by  unifiMrmity  of  plan,  simplicity  of 
aitangement,  and  the  hannony  and  consistency  of  its  several  portions*  to  make 
the  CydopsBdia  fully  and  iaiily  to  represent  the  state  of  Practical  Miedicbe  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance.  From  innumerable  foreign  and  domestic  sources 
the  ncattered  knowledge  which  has  so  fiist  accumulated  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  has  thus  been  gathered  together,  and  placed  at 
the  command  of  every  reader  of  the  English  language.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  actual  limitation  of  such  knowledge  before  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  and  who  have  opportunities  of  knowing  how  sbwly  even  Tsluable 
novdties  aie  diffused  in  a  feim  giving  any  assurance  of  their  worth,  virill  best 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  extensive  means  of  reference 
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which  the  Cydopadia  has  at  onoe  mtroduced  into  the  library  of  many  English 
practitioDerB  at  home  and  afanxul. 

The  ambition  of  the  Editon  was  not  limited  to  the  formation  of  a  mere 
manual,  fitted  for  those  who  only  demand  the  Bmalleet  supply  of  exact 
intelligence  with  which  praotke  can  be  carried  on,  or  profeaflional  statUm 
maintained  without  a  palpable  exposure  of  ignorance.  Their  object  was  no 
less  than  to  piepaie  a  compendium  of  the  best  parts  of  ancient  and  modem 
medicine,  theoretical  and  practical;  not  passing  over  with  disregard  the  vast 
literature  of  the  ancient  wiitem,  bnt  rather  reletting  it  from  the  voluminous 
oblivion  in  which  much  of  it  was  lost;  and  also  ooUecttng  with  care  the  movs 
accurate,  condeneed,  and  applicable  knowledge  of  modem  anthora  and  of 
modem  times  into  a  liberal  and  consistent  syalem,  from  works  little  known  to 
the  generality  of  EugUsh  raaden,  and  familiarly  known  to  very  few* 

Thvm,  whilst  the  great  claims  of  the  older  coltivatoii  of  medicine  have  never 
been  forgotten,  the  labouri  of  the  modems,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  pathologists,  by  which,  conjointly  widi  thoee 
of  British  practitioners,  the  whole  face  of  practical  medicine  may  be  said  to 
have  been  changed,  have  attracted  the  most  diligent  and  thoughtful  attention. 
The  learned  reader  does  not  require  to  be  assured  thui  the  Uisk.  of  reference 
for  specific  informati()n  to  many  older  works,  once  of  high  and  deserved 
autliority,  and  still  esteemed,  is  often  both  tedious  and  little  jirofitablc,  whilst 
their  ample  volunii  -;  vet  contain  much  valuable  matter,  not  urj\\orihy  of 
preserviituiij,  aiul  which  it  is  no  fruitless  t  niployment  to  endeavour  to  place 
along  wiiii  tile  better  arranged  facts  of  later  writers,  in  one  view,  before  tlie 
practitioner  and  the  student.  Thron«j-hout  the  prosecution  of  this  larjre 
design,  it  has  never  been  fur;^otteu  tliat  tlie  Cyclopmdia  woidd  be  referred  to 
by  various  readers  for  various  objects  ;  by  tlie  young  practitioner  as  the  guide 
and  counsellor  of  practice,  especially  when  beset  with  practical  difficulties ; 
by  the  older  practitioner  for  complete  and  concise  information,  and  for  medical 
learning  not  scanty  and  illiheral,  but  without  scholastic  pedantry;  and  by 
the  student  for  applicable  knowledge,  suited  to  the  actual  time,  coUaleml  with 
and  auxiliary  to  his  prescribed  studies,  and  satis&ctorily  directing  the  efforts 
of  his  inquiring  mind. 

At  the  commencement  of  sudi  an  undertaking,  it  was  diflicult  not  to  call 
in  question  the  probability  of  its  meeting  with  adequate  encouragement.  No 
sttdi  work  existed  in  this  country ;  and  although  works  on  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  had  been  very  fiivourably  accepted  on  the  Continent,  still  it  might 
have  been  urged  that  the  English  were  eminently,  almost  exclusively,  a  practi-- 
cal  people, — ^that  theur  medicine,  in  the  opinion  of  foreign  ciitics,  who  appeared 
to  be  dispaasionate  and  impartial,  was  essentially  empirical, — and  that  until  a 
very  recent  period  undeniable  prejudices  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  English 
practitioners  of  known  practical  skill,  against  all  attempta  to  append  theory 
to  the  deductions  of  mere  experience.  Of  the  English  works  known  to  have 
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been  nwet  profiteUe  to  their  imbliehen,  many  weie  mere  compilations,  or  of  a 
deecnptkm  fuiapted  to  the  contracted  prejudices  just  aUnded  to ;  whilst  trorks 
whieh  had  been  thought  deserving  of  translation  into  more  than  one  Ibreign 
language,  and  had  reflected  honour  on  British  pathology,  had  in  onr  own 
eoantry  met  with  comparative  neglect. 

The  progress  of  medicine  during  the  hst  forty  years  had  led  to  snccessiTe 
editions  of  the  few  83rstematic  woiks  idready  exisUng,  to  which  the  recent 
acquisitions  of  medical  science  were  somewhat  inconveniently,  because  incoo- 
gruuui^ly,  attached.    The  cultivat  ion  of  general  anatomy,  the  changes  eflfected 
in  physiolo'xy,  ami  the  immense  advancement  of  thu  knowled|j;c  of  morbid  struc- 
tare,  required  tliat  the  whole  of  Practical  Medicine  should  be  })resi'nteil  in  that 
reconsidcted  and  aupnmented  state  which  had  been  the  result  cjf  this  progression. 
Several  jiarts  of  medical  study,  bcarint;  closely  uji  n  jiractico,  had  moreover 
\iiui.  I  j^one  so  much  recent  investigation  as  ahnust  to  constitute  them  new 
part*  of  medical  science ;  — sucli  as  the  etfects  of  Clmidte  on  health  and  disease  ; 
the  properties  of  Mineral  Waters  ;  the  mode  of  action  of  Poisons,  and  indeed 
the  whole  subject  of  Medical  JunsjMudence ;  as  well  as  the  new  methods  of 
erpbnng  diseases  of  the  clu  -t  and  abdomen  ;  the  laws  of  epidemics,  and  the 
means  of  proniotin<i;  disinfection  ;  with  many  other  qnpstions  of  considerable 
interest-    The  y;reater  intercourse  wliich  had  taken  place  during  a  jjeriod  of 
nearly  twenty  years  of  peace,  between  this  country  and  the  Continent,  had 
qieDed  vast  stores  of  pathologtcal  facts  in  connection  with  almost  every  known 
disease,  which  yet  remained  im]}crfectly  known  to  many  to  whom  a  general 
work  would  be  aooessible^  and  which  no  editor  had  yet  sought  to  arrange  and 
collate  with  the  contemporaneous  discoveries  of  ourown  anthofs^or  toc<Hnbine 
with  the  practical  improvements  acknowledged  in  our  own  country.  Between 
respect  for  the  older  writers,  and  the  continual  contradictions  of  them  occurring 
in  those  of  later  date ;  between  the  fiune  of  the  Continental  authoritiesy  and  a 
Gngeiitig  attachment  to  opinioas  of  which  all  the  foundations  had  been  shaken  i 
the  student  of  medicine  and  the  yoong  practitioner  found  themselves  embar* 
lassed  in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  st^ile  oondusions,  or  even  to  comprehend 
the  actual  state  at  which  medicine  had  arrived,  and  which  no  general  work  at 
thai  time  represented. 

All  these  circumstances  enoour^^ed  the  presumption  that  if  a  work  embody- 
ing all  these  improved  parte  of  medkad  knowledge,— simply  and  convenientiy 
amused,  and  not  unenriched  by  the  treasures  of  an  older  period, — foil  and 
aecninie,  but  fiom  which  all  the  superfluous  matter  diat  had  been  admitted 
into  some  foreign  works  of  a  like  form  was  carefully  ezclttded,-Hvere  olBfered 
in  the  English  language,  ito  reception  would  be  such  as  to  satisfy  all  who  were 
concerned  in  it,  whUst  ite  preparation  would  reflect  no  discredit  on  those  who 
undertook  it* 

It  was  in  no  small  degree  gratifying  to  the  Editors  to  find  that  the  publicar 
laaa  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Cyclopaedia  was  attended  with  circumstances 
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which  conveyed  an  assunnce  of  the  genenl  oomctneBs  of  these  views.  The 
circulation  of  the  work  soon  extended  to  every  portion  of  the  British  empire^  to 
the  Cobniesy  and  to  America ;  and  the  poblishera  have  from  time  to  time 
mfivmed  them  that  tte  sale  waa  steadily  iirooeeding.  The  Editon  have  nii-> 
doubtedly  racetved  theae  intimationa  -with  pleaanre ;  not  only  becanae  thej 
weie  connected  with  benefit  derived  by  those  who  had  adventttred  in  a  liberal 
nndeitakingy  bat  because  they  thought  they  perceived  in  such  circumstances 
a  pfoof  of  an  increasing  seal  fi>r  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  Britbh  practitioners  cf  eveiy  rank,  in  eveiy  part  of  the  worid. 

However  natural  and  proper  it  may  be  for  the  Editors  to  take  a  retrospective 
survey  of  the  work  when  it  is  bioaght  to  a  conclusion,  and  to  examine  with 
what  fideUty  they  have  ihlfiUed  their  engagemsnts*  and  how  far  and  how 
equally  the  various  departments  of  practical  medicine  have  m  theur  torn  occn- 
pied  thdr  attention,  it  is  hardly  poasible  to  express  the  results  of  this  retro- 
^tection  m  words  which  will  not  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  being  disposed 
to  lock,  back  upon  thdr  exertions  with  too  much  complacency.  Yet  they  may 
peihapa  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect 
the  meste  litles  of  the  articles  contained  in  these  columns,  comprehending  nearly 
three  hundred  original  essays  of  known  and  distinguished  authors,  and  will 
bear  in  mind  either  the  leadinpj  physiological  divisions  of  diseases,  or  consider 
them  with  reference  to  the  head,  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  the  surface,  oi  the 
genei  al  condition  of  the  body  ;  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  obstetrical  medicine, 
materia  medica,  or  medical  jurisprudence  ;  he  will  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
care  bestowed  to  make  the  Cyclopanlia  satisfactory  to  all  who  refer  to  its 
pages,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  a  book  of  practical  reference.  No  subject, 
it  is  beheveti,  immediately  practical  in  its  nature  or  application,  has  been  left 
out,  although  unnecessary  disquisition  has  been  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 

It  has  consistently  entered  into  their  plan  to  admit  of  a  far  wider  range  of 
subjects  than  appeal^  heretotbre  to  have  been  considered  necessary  in  works 
professedly  written  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  a  range  comprising  many 
new  subject!!  of  extreme  importance  to  those  engaged  in  |»aGtioe  or  preparing 
for  it.  Such  are  the  subjects  of  Abstinence,  Acupuncture,  Age,  Change  of 
Air,  Antiphlogistic  Regimen,  Asphyxia,  Auscultation,  Bathing,  Bloodlettings 
Morbid  States  of  the  Blood,  Climate^  Cold,  Contagion,  Convalescence,  Coun« 
ter-irritation.  Derivation,  Congestion  and  Determination  of  Blood,  Dietetics, 
Disinfection,  Physical  Education,  Electricity,  Endemic  Diseases,  Epidemics, 
Bxpectoration,  Exploration  of  the  Chest  and  Abdomen,  Galvamsm,  Hereditary 
IVansmission  of  Disease,  Induration,  Irritation,  Infection,  Latent  Diseases, 
Malaria  and  Miasma,  Perforation,  Prognosis,  PseudoHnorbid  Aj^iearances, 
Pulse,  Softening,  Medical  Statistics,  Stethoscope,  Sudden  Death,  Symptoma> 
tology,  Tmapersment,  Toxicology,  Transformations,  Transfiision,  Tubercle, 
VentilatioQ,  Mineral  Waters;  and  those  of  various  general  articles  on  the 
pathology  of  oigans. 
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The  several  articles  idftting  to  IMseaacB  of  the  Brain  md  Spinal  Chord,  and 
of  tbeir  membisnoos  ooverings,  including  the  important  aubject  of  the 
iin|Mirawnt  of  the  mentel  aoanifestatioiiB,  will  probably  be  deemed  by  every 
candid  nader  to  oootaan  acearate  mm  of  morbid  atructore  and  iaithfiil 
deaciiplioiia  of  the  moat  unportant  leaioos  of  the  nervous  functions.  How 
great  the  talent  and  bow  high  the  authorities  on  these  sabjeds,  will  be  at 
eooe  seen  fay  referrii^  to  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  articles  Apoplexy, 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  Catalepsy,  Chorea,  Coma,  Convolsions,  Delirium, 
Epilepsy,  Headach,  Hydrocephalus,  Hydrophobia,  Hypochondriasis,  Insanity, 
Latent  Diseases,  Paralysis^  Plethora,  Prognosis,  Somnambulism,  Diseases 
of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  Temperament,  Tetanus,  Wakefulness,  &c  As  regards 
the  greater  number  of  the  authors  of  these  articles,  they  are  well  known 
to  have  been  previously  in  much  esteem  with  the  public  fyr  treatises  mote  or 
lees  connected  with  the  subjects  on  which  they  undertook  to  write  for  the 
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The  Erection  for  many  previous  years  of  the  attention  of  one  of  the  Editors 
to  Diseases  of  the  Chest  could  not  but  make  both  him  and  his  coUea^ucs 
paitjcularly  desirous  that  on  the  subjects  of  the  numerous  and  serious  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  of  the  heart,  the  CyclopiEdia  should  contain  the  fuiiesL  and 
the  most  recent  information ;  and  that  the  novel  and  still  too  much  neglected 
methixU  of  physical  invcsti<^ation  of  Auenbrugger,  Laennec,  Andral,  Piorry, 
aod  otiiers,,  should  be  clearly  and  perfectly  set  forth.  In  the  articles  relating 
to  these  various  maladies,  contributed  l)y  Dr.  Cars  well,  Dr.  Cheyne,  Dr. 
Clark,  Dr.  Darwall,  Dr.  Hope,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Law,  Dr.  Townsend,  Dr. 
Williams,  &,c.  it  is  hoped  that  no  omissions  will  be  found.  These  names  are 
for  the  most  part  so  femiliar  to  the  j)rofession,  in  connexion  with  the  several 
subjects  on  which  they  have  written  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  that  the  titles  of 
the  ditferent  articles  would  alone  have  suggested  them,  in  order  to  give  the 
stamp  of  valuable  authority  to  each. 

As  regards  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen,  it  may  without  any  imj»Dpricty  be 
mentioned  that,  in  the  articles  Cholera,  ChoHc,  Diarrhcea,  Dysenteiy,  Enteritis, 
Epidemic  Gastric  Fever,  Gastritis,  Gastrodynia,  Gastro-enteritis,  Hematemests, 
Hemorrhoids^  Indigestion,  Jaundice,  Inflammation  of  the  liver.  Peritonitis, 
PjfTosis,  Tabes  Mesenteries,  l^panites.  Worms,  Oiganic  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  liter.  Pancreas,  Kidneys,  &c.  &c.,  is  indaded  a  more  elabonte 
and  practical  exposition  of  the  pathology  and  aymptomatology  of  the  affections 
of  the  abdominal  riacera  generslly,  and  of  the  ga6tio4ntestinal  mucous 
membrane  in  particular,  than  is  contained  in  any  smgle  work  previously 
puUtshed.  The  importeooe  of  correct  views  of  this  laige  class  of  common 
and  much  diversified  disorders,  as  a  basis  of  useful  practice,  is  such  as  it 
would  be  quite  needless  to  dilate  upon.  They  involve  oansequences  most 
seriously  affecting  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  mind ;  and  the  mismanage- 
ment even  of  the  lighter  forms  is  largely  productive  of  human  diBComfert  and 
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unbappiness.  They  are  also,  in  some  fonn  or  othor^  incadental  to  every 
cooitifaition,  and  am  literally  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrenoe.  From  fever, 
the  severest  of  the  acute  diseases  from  which  medical  care  effects  frequent 
recovery,  to  the  habitual  distreesee  produced  by  the  imperfect  digestion  of 
fi(XHi,  they  demand  the  continual  attention  of  the  practitioner.  The  relations 
of  gaetio-iDtestinal  initation  with  nnmerous  disorders  of  the  chesty  head, 
■kin,  and  eztiemttiea»  and  with  fever,  aa  causes  or  effectSy  are  among  the> 
most  interesting  questions  which  have  been  agitated  by  the  most  eminent 
of  modem  physicians  in  this  and  in  other  eouniries*  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  researches  of  palhologisis  oonoemiii^  the  morbid  states  of 
the  digestive  mucotis  membrane  remains  an  object  amioualy  sought  by  those 
acqnainted  with  the  eiigenoes  of  various  practice^  and  who  are  not  oontenfc 
In  practise  without  reflectbn. 

Sa  indiscriminate^  also,  generally  spealting^  is  the  treatment  of  the  varioos 
modifications  of  indigestion,— the  chronic  irritations  of  the  intestines  are  often 
so  long  overloolced,— so  empirically  are  undefined  dtsoidere  of  the  liver 
prescribed  Ibr, — and  the  conduct  of  the  dietetical  part  of  practioet  even  in 
fevers,  and  still  more  in  cfarouic  disorders^  is  so  capridous,— that  it  may  be 
permitted  to  the  Editors  to  hope  that  some  improvement  ntay  ensne  from  the 
dreulation  of  the  sounder  and  better  founded  notions  of  pathology  and 
practice  explsined  and  advocated  in  the  various  essays  on  abdominal  diseases 
which  contribute  to  give  value  to  these  volumes. 

The  department  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  has,  it  wiU  be  seen,  engaged  the 
])en8  of  Dr.  Corrigan,  Dr.  Cumin,  Dr.  G.  Gregory,  Dr.  Houghton,  Dr.  Joy, 
Dr.  Kerr,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Todd,  by  whu]]i,  as  was  t  o  be 
expected,  tliis  important  branch  of  study,  which  enjoys  but  a  smali  hlmre  of 
popularity  in  this  country,  has  received  full  paLlioiogicai  and  practical  illus- 
traLioii. 

As  regards  some  affections  implicating  the  wholr  s\>f('in,  and  particularly 
the  fluids,  it  is  but  just  to  allude  to  the  admirable  treatises  oa  Gout  and 
Plethora,  as  being  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  before  attained  by  the 
author  of  them  as  a  philosophical  physician  and  an  experienced  practitioner. 
Nor  can  the  Editors  pass  silently  over  the  clal>orate  article  on  Tnlxircuhir 
Phthisis,  of  which  it  is  but  one  amonij;  many  excellences  that  it  uivites  the 
attention  from  that  contemplation  of  local  lesions  which  leadti  to  practical 
results  of  little  value,  to  a  more  enlarged  consideration  of  the  subject,  pr^naut 
with  the  most  momentous  practical  consequences. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Locock,and  Dr.  Montgomery, 
aftixed  to  the  several  articles  connected  with  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Chiidien^  will  be  a  sufficient  assurance  to  every  reader  that  this  responsible 
part  of  mfi^i*^*"^  has  not  been  confided  to  inefficient  liands.  Nothing  could 
be  moro  compatible  with  the  plan  of  the  Cyclopeedia  than  the  brief,  cleat*, 
and  instructive  essays  iiimished  by  these  able  and  experienced  practitioners. 
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111  die  intcrestinn;  field  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  the  work  has  been  benefited 
hy  the  orimnai  und  masterly  dissertations  of  Dr.  Arrowsmith,  Dr.  Beatty, 
Dr.  Christisvon,  Dr.  Montgomery,  and  Dr.  Prichard. 

The  well-eunied  fame  of  Dr.  A,  T.  Thomson  <iives  to  his  numerous  contri- 
biiUuus  uii  ^uli)i  cts  comprehended  in  the  dejiartment  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
an  interest  o*  wliich  every  student  nmst  be  fully  sensible;  and  it  is  but  just 
to  mention  that  for  the  limitation  of  these  articles  within  narrower  bomnl-  than 
those  which  the  author  deemed  essential  to  their  full  value,  the  Etiiiors  are, 
solely  acconntable.    With  respect  to  the  practical  application  of  some  other 
medicinal  ai^ents,  as  Galvanism  and  Electricity,  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  valuable  information  communicated  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  and 
marked  by  his  characteristic  accuracy.    To  the  same  able  writer  the  Editors 
have  been  indebted  for  the  comprehensive  treatise  on  Toxicology.    In  the 
parts  of  tbe  work  closely  alUed  to  chemical  science^  w  in  the  articles  Calculi 
and  Mineral  Wat^n,  the  Ediiore  have  been  honoured  by  the  c(Mitributions  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Thomeon,  of  Gkigow,  who  has  been  long  known  to  the  whole 
sdendfic  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  anthonties  in  modem  chemirtiy. 

The  value  of  the  aid  afforded  in  the  general  articles  relating  to  fBiions  parts 
of  Morbid  Anatomy,  will  be  undenHtood  hj  all  who  know  the  great  and  de- 
terred reputation  of  Dr.  Carawell,  both  in  Enghind  and  on  the  Continent;  a 
lepvtalion  which  cannot  but  derive  increase  by  his  great  work  on  that  snbjeeCy 
and  its  inoompaiable  pictorial  ittustmtions,  now  in  the  couvm  of  publication. 

Many  able  conttibations^  not  specifically  alluded  to  in  ^hese  observati<nis^ 
demand  the  general  and  warn  acknowledgments  of  the  Editors^  as  of  a  char 
lacter  not  inferior  to  any  which  have  been  mentioned ;  and  their  especial 
obUf^ons  to  Dr.  Alison  and  Dr.  Bostook  will  be  evident  to  all  who  peruse 
with  attentioa  the  Historical  sketches  prefixed  to  the  practical  portion  of  the 
Cyclopaedia. 

As  tending  in  a  considerable  degree  to  place  the  contents  of  (he  work  more 
completely  beibre  the  reader  for  immediate  consultation,  and  therefore  impor- 
tant, although  laying  no  dsim  to  merit  in  itself,  the  Editors  have  added 
a  very  minute  and  extensive  General  Index :  and  to  assist  the  further  study  of 
the  reader,  a  general  Medtcal  Kbhography  has  been  prepared,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  the  student.  Such  a  direction, 
amidst  tile  accunmlations  of  modem  upon  ancient  medical  literature,  seemed 
to  1h  piLiticulaiiy  required  ;  and  it  is  believed  lhat  Llic  Bibliography,  which  is 
on  u  |il;in  somewhat  dilieient  from  all  preceding  collections  of  the  kind,  will 
1m  I  am  1  to  contain  a  more  select,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  complete 
enumeration  of  really  useful  books  Liian  any  which  has  been  previously  pre- 
pared with  similar  intentions.  The  mere  titles,  chronolo'^cally  arranged, 
afford  MS  an  instructive  view  of  tlie  progressive  cultivation  of  the  knowledge  of 
separate  diseases :  and  among  them  it  is  more  than  prolmble  that  several  will 
meet  the  eye  of  many  readers  who  will  be  thus  induced  to  have  recourse  to 
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woilcs  which  hftve  not  deaeneA  to  he  foigutten,  and  with  which  they  were 
heibre  quite  unacquainted* 

Hoping  to  be  ezcoaed  for  making  theee  mflectionsan  a  woik  now  laid  before 
the  piofeMion  in  a  finiahed  state,  the  Editon  will  only  add,  that  they  have 
avoided  multiplied  and  artificial  diviiiions,  and  have  aimed  at  that  plainneaB  of 
arrangement  which  moat  ftcilitatea  a  ready  and  immediate  re&ienoe.  They 
have  also  shunned  the  &ult  of  encumbering  medical  literature  with  new  and 
uncouth  tenna,  always  prefeiring  thoae  in  common  ufle>  and  of  which  the  sig- 
nification was  the  least  doubtfiil.  It  has  been  their  constant  desire  to  guard 
the  most  inexperienced  reader  from  distraction  in  the  pursuit  of  practical  know- 
ledge, and  to  asnst  the  more  advanced  reader  in  the  grouping  and  generali- 
aation  of  the  ideas  with  which  hb  personal  experience  may  have  imbued 
him. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  duty  of  the  Edttofs  in  eonducting 
these  pages  from  thdr  commencement  to  their  termination,  has  been  the  oc- 
casional adaptation  of  the  articles  composing  it  to  the  character  or  to  the  pro- 
posed size  of  the  whole  work.  Considerations  which  could  not  properly  be 
put  aside  sometimes  caused  modifications  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  con- 
tributions which  niight  have  been  published  unchanged  as  separate  essavs. 
To  say  that  this  duty  was  in  every  case  performed  without  difficulty,  or  wilh 
the  entire  and  ready  actjiui'scence  of  the  writers,  would  be  to  assert  what 
none  who  are  versed  in  literary  composition,  or  vvh  i  know  the  natural  feeUngs 
of  authors,  would  irive  credit  to.  That  it  was  always  perli  u  med  with  a  (sincere 
regard  to  such  leeUngs,  and  that  no  change  of  arrangement,  and  even  no 
verbal  alteration,  was  made  without  just  deliberation,  they  may  very  truly 
affirm.  They  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  such  is  the  impression 
left  on  the  minds  of  those  contributors  who  have  honoured  them  with  tlieir 
assistance.  With  many,  before  unknown  to  them,  except  by  reputation,  the 
Editors  have  the  happiness  to  feel  assured  that  permanent  friendship  has 
arisen  out  of  what  was  at  first  but  casual  co-operation. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editors  entertain  a  hope  that  they  have  prepared  a  work 
leqiured  by  the  present  wants  of  medical  readers,  acceptable  to  the  prolessioa 
in  gmnd,  and  so  capable  by  its  arrangements  of  admitting  the  progressive 
improvements  of  time,  as  long  to  continue  what  the  general  testimony  of  their 
medical  brethren,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  expressed,  has  already  [»o- 
nounced  it  to  be,  a  standard  British  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  event,  they  will  feel  themselves  abundantly 
repaid  fat  the  labours  which  it  has  imposed  upon  them. 

JfiHi,  1835. 
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TAe  Writer  of  this  Euay  begs  to  remark  thai  the  references  inserted  at  the 
foot  of  l/tejHiye  are  to  be  regarded  as  t/ie  autfiariiies  for  the  facts  and  dates 
emiamtd  im  tie  text;  with  reipeet  to  the  iipimoni  that  are  uiamtaimed,  he  is 
to  he  eemidend  as  abme  onswenMe  for  tketn.  When  ke  has  eoHeewed  U 
necessary  to  dissent  frsm,  or  to  cotUrovsrt,  the  doetrims  of  his  predecessors, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  do  it  mtliout  acrimony  or  arrogance,  and  he  trusts  ^kU 
kis  remarks  will  he  reeaoed  witk  the  same  spmt  of  mdour  hi  wkiek  tkey  are 
offered^  He  lAcnftf  it  neosssary  to  staie  that  wkersoer  a  r^fisnaee  is  made  to 
aey  hook,  the  book  so  referred  to  has  boBS  examieed  by  Asm* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

htroiluctiou — Division  of  the  history  of  mnlicinf  inlu  three  greot  chi  onolopiml  pcrioth—Uiitory  uf 
uedicime  prnioMMly  to  Ut  iutroduttion  into  (itu  ce — Origin  of  mtdicim-  -  State  «/  matieine  aotong 
tht  Egpi^iaut — Amamg  tht  Auyriani — Among  the  Jews —Introduction  of  medic  nc  into  Grcrcc— 
Ckiron — JS«nl«rpiw— itfccAdOM — PodtUiriiu — The  Asclepiadea — Records  in  the  tempies  »f  JEuMtafhu 
-  A  Hcient  vuerif^tm — Ffftkag&rm  — DemttritM — Utn^Utu  -^Aenm — ^Mcrntf jcut— GyMMifiV 
wtedicitie. 

Although  the  primary  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  present  a  view  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  practical  medicme,  yet  it  will  be  impoBSible  to  aroid  entering  occasionally 
into  the  consideratwn  of  the  various  theories  and  speculations  which  have  so  generally 
prrrniled  in  the  science.  Medical  theory  and  practirc  have  been  bo  intim.ntcly 
blended  together,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  separate  them.  The  terms 
wbicfa  ate  employed,  in  works  of  the  most  practical  natare*  are  for  the  most  part, 
derived  from  the  theory  which  wus  current  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and 
even  the  narrative  of  facts  and  the  direct  details  of  experience  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  deeply  tinged  with  the  prevailing  ductnnes  of  the  day,  or  with  the  indi- 
vidnnl  specobtioos  of  the  writer.  Those  who  are  venwd  in  medical  science,  and  who 
arc  acquainted  with  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  other  physical  sciences,  with  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  acquired,  and  the  nature  of  the  cvidnnce  on  which  it  rests,  will 
easily  perceive  that,  in  this  department,  it  is  peculiarly  dithcuit  to  separate  facts  from 
hypothesis.  It  may,  howevnr,  be  asserted,  that  nntil  this  be  accomplished,  medicine 
can  never  be  placed  npon  the  basis  of  induction,  and  that  this  alone  r  an  give  it 
that  stability,  which  may  entitle  it  to  bo  ropfardcd  a»  a  correct  science.  In  its  present 
condition  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  approximate  to  so  desirable  a  state, 
hot  it  frill  be  a  spedal  object  of  attentioii,  in  the  blowing  page8»  to  endeavour  to  point 
oat  the  limits  between  practice  and  thooiy,  between  fiu^,  and  the  OfMnioiis  that  have 
been  deduced  from  them. 

When  we  take  an  extended  view  of  the  prepress  of  medicine,  tracing  it  from  its 
scanty  soorees,  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  society,  and  observe  its  coarse,  as 
gradually  augmmted  by  the  aterea  of  Grecian  and  Roman  learning,  obscured  by  the 
darkne?«  of  the  middle  apres,  and  again  bursting  forth  in  the  copious  and  almost  ovcr- 
wbelimng  streams  of  modern  literature,  we  are  naturally  led  to  separate  the  narrative 
into  three  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  three  great  dironological  periods.  The  6rst 
of  theeewilt  comprehend  the  history  of  prerticul  medicioe,  from  the  earliest  records 
which  we  posMsa,  to  the  decline  of  Roman  iiteratuxe ;  the  second  will  contain  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  state  of  the  science,  through  what  are  termed  the  dark  ages,  until  the 
revival  of  lettera ;  the  third  will  commence  with  the  establishment  of  the  indactive 
philoBophj',  end  bo  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  tracing  thp  histon*  of  this  scienco  from  its  earhest  rpoords,  it  will  not 
nece&sary  to  devote  much  time  to  a  E^ubject,  which  was  formerly  discussed  with 
great  learning  and  acnteness,  vit.  the  origin  of  medicine.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that,  in  proportion  lO  the  progress  of  civilisation  or  refinement,  attempts 
woiiM  be  made  to  remove  or  alleviate  tho  diseases,  and  to  repair  the  injuries,  to 
w  hich  the  body  is  constantly  incident.  Subject  as  it  is,  at  all  times,  to  tlie  influence  of 
varioas  noxious  np^onts,  and  to  a  consequent  derangement  d  its  functioaBy  (o  painful 
affections  of  various  kinds,  and  to  the  loss  or  depwratlmk  its  pomie  mr  ■ctiom^  we 
must  conceive  that  mankind  would  he  anxious  to  remove  or  relieve  these  evils,  Tho 
means  that  would  he  employed  must  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  extremely  imper- 
fect, and  ftequendy  ill  directed.  They  may  have  been  suggested  bj  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  or  by  tho  operation  of  certain  external  agents  on  the  body :  some 
analogies  niav  have  bpon  dt'rivod  from  the  spontaneous  actions  of  tho  system,  by  ob- 
serving the  natural  eliorts  of  the  coustttution  to  remove  certain  causes  of  disease,  or  to 
relieve  the  patient  when  suffering  from  their  effects.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
societ}',  mankind  must  have  been  aware  d  the  relief  which  n'as  obtained,  in  the  de- 
rangements of  the  alimentary  cannl,  liy  an  evacuation  of  its  contents,  nnd  would  pro- 
bably have  discovered,  incidentally,  tiiat  certain  vegetable  substances  promoted  this 
operation.  In  the  external  faojuries  to  which  the  bodj  is  subject,  more  espe* 
cially  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  means  would  early  be  had  recourse  to  for  procuring 
present  ensp  from  pain,  or  for  removing  the  obvious  danger  to  life,  which  would  so  fre- 
quoniiy  follow  from  various  causes.  It  would  soon  be  found  that  the  pain  was  diminished 
by  excluding  the  wounded  part  from  the  air,  or  from  other  extraneons  enbetances ;  that 
by  certain  modes  of  pressure,  the  flow  of  blood  might  be  restricted ;  and  that,  in  some 
casefi  an  inrrcnsf'd,  and  in  others  a  diminished  temperature,  gave  immediate  r;ii«f  to 
tho  patient,  and  tended  to  promote  the  ultimate  cure.  A  rude  species  of  medicul  and 
surgical  practice  of  this  description  has  been,  in  all  cases,  finind  to  exist  In  newly- 
discovered  countries,  even  whcti  in  tlu>  most  barbarous  state  ;  while  it  has  been  observed 
generally,  that  the  improvomonf  in  the  healing  art  hjis  been  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  the  other  arts  of  life,  and  to  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  on  all 
subjects  intimately  connected  with  our  existence  or  welfare. 

The  historical  records  which  we  possess  respecting  the  progress  of  practical  medicine 
are  scanty  and  iincrrtain;  but,  so  far  as  thev  extent!,  they  coincide  with  the  view  of 
tho  subject  taken  above.  The  writers  who  have  investigated  this  {H)iut  with  the  greatest 
learning  and  assiduity  inform  ut,  that  Egypt  was  the  country  in  which  the  art  of  viedi- 
cine,  as  well  as  the  other  arts  of  civiliz^  life,  was  first  cultivated  with  any  d^ree  of 
success,  nnrl  that  it  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  !ircome  a  distinct  profession.  Wo 
are  nut,  however,  informed  in  what  degree  or  to  what  extent  that  distinct  appropria- 
tion was  carried;  whether  medicme  was  made  the  exclusive  busmess  of  eertain  indi- 
viduals, who  were  regularly  instructed  for  that  purpose;  whether  it  was  attached  to 
crrt;. in  pTiblic  functionaricfs,  especially  to  the  priests;  or  u bother  persons  in  different 
situaiiiHi.s  applied  themselves  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  Irom  a  real  or  supposed  su- 
periority in  their  skill  and  in  their  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  diseases.  The  pro- 
bability, howt  \  rr,  is  that  the  jjriests  of  the  Egyi)tian8  wore  at  the  same  time  their 
physicians.  'J  his  appr;ir<  to  have  bren  the  case  amone:  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  many  of  their  institutions ;  and  in- 
deed it  seems  to  be  the  natural  progress  of  society  in  its  earlier  periods,  when  ^ 
priests  %vere  generally  the  depositories  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  when  they  con- 
fined it  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  use*  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  tiiair 
iufiueuce  over  the  rest  of  the  cuuiuiuni^. 

From  some  remarks  which  are  made  Incidentally  in  the  Mosaic  writings  leepecting 
the  learnt]^  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  it  would  appear  that  it  consisted,  in  a  great 
nieasTire,  of  the  employment  of  magical  incantation?,  and,  so  far  therefore  as  it  effected 
tile  cure  of  disease,  must  liavc  operated  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination.  This 
has  been,  in  all  cases,  the  first  step  in  the  art  of  medidne,  if  it  may  be  so  cdled,  lini 
ltJ4  efficacy  nmst  have  been  in  exact  proportion  to  the  Ignorance  and  taperttitio&  of  the 
people  on  whom  it  was  exercised. 
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A  cinmnstance  respecting  the  practice  of  medicine  in  r!g}'pt  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotes,  as  existini^  when  lie  visited  that  country,  and  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was 
timiumitted  from  a  much  earlier  period,  that  certuiii  individuals  treated  certain  diseases 
wlj.*  This  dirision  into  separate  branches  might,  at  Hrst  view,  seem  to  indicate  a 
oonrideraUe  progress  in  the  practice  of  medicin<',  ^nd  it  may  undoubtedly  have  led  to  a 
degree  of  manual  dexterity  and  of  minuto  observation  in  certain  dfpartmnnts.  But,  in- 
dependent of  any  other  consideration,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  science  must  have 
KemaiiMd  in  a  «tate  of  complete  degradation,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  Egypt,  as  it  IB  in  the  present  day  among  many  of  the  nations  of  tho  east,  to 
transmit  the  snmo  occupation!^  fr  nni  fatlior  to  son,  through  n  numhor  of  successive 
nerations.  This  practice,  althuugii  it  may  be  favorable  to  the  perfection  of  an  art,  or 
ewa  of  ft  wiwce,  in  tome  of  its  minate  ^tails,  mnat  furnish  an  almost  iosurmoontable 
obstacle  to  its  general  improvement,  or  to  the  deTelopment  of  the  powers  and  &cultieB 
of  the  human  mind. 

Although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  ^ypt  as  the  parent  of  tlio  arts  and 
tdaoces,  the  empire  of  Aaeyria  has  been  snppoeed,  1^  many  learned  men,  to  possess  a 
greater  claim  to  this  li  tinction.  Perhaps  the  priority  of  invention  mayjbejastly  awarded 
to  the  Assyrians,  but  the  memorials  which  they  have  left  behind  them  arc  so  scanty, 
that  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  they  arrived  is  almost  entirely  conjectural.  The 
|riMta  4^  this  nation,  as  in  all  other  cases,  appear  to  have  been  the  depositaries  of  all 
the  teimtngf  of  the  times,  and  of  that  of  m(><licine  among  the  rest.  We  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  pracfire  consisted  of  little  more  than  the  dexterous  application  of 
atagicsd  arts,  and  such  other  means  as  tended  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a 
9am  of  their  power  over  the  operations  of  nature,  while  any  actual  information  which 
they  possessed  was  carofidly  concealed  under  the  guise  of  mystery  and  superstition. f 

In  the  writings  of  Masos  there  arc  various  iilhisions  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  the  Jews,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  treatment  ut°  leurosy.  The 
priests  appear  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  have  been  the  practitioners ;  the  treatment 
fnsisted  prindpally  in  certain  regulations  ibr  Uae  porpoge  of  promoting  cleanliness  and 
preventing  contagion,  together  with  various  ceremonies,  which,  f>o  far  as  they  could 
affect  the  patient,  must  have  acted  entirely  on  the  imagination.^  So  UtUe  is  known 
respecting  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  other  coontries  of  the  esst,  at  these 
rsmote  periods,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  this  place.  We  shall 
only  remark  that  the  imperfect  and  scanty  notices  which  we  possess  on  this  subject 
would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  practice  of  medicine  was  even  in  a  less  advanced 
State  than  among  the  Egyptians,  its  progress  being  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  refinement  or  civilization  of  the  respective  countries,  bat  in  no  case  having  ad- 
vanced  beyond  the  state  of  implicit  credulity  and  gross  superstition.^ 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  other  contemporary  nations,  as  fkr  as  can  he  gleaned  from  the  scanty  recoiils  that 
remain  on  this  subject,  we  mu.tt  follow  it  into  Greece,  and  trace  its  progress  from  the 
period  of  its  first  introduction  in  the  rrmote  and  semi-fabulous  aprns  of  their  demigods 
and  heroes,  until  it  acquired  the  rank  of  a  science  under  the  genius  of  Hippocrates. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  that  although  Greece  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences  with  sd 
much  success,  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  she  borrowed  them  from  the  amghbouring 
nations;  princ^iaUy,  as  it  would  appear,  from  Egypt,  and  in  some  cases  from 

•  Ealeipe.  ^  84. 

t  HendttaSf  Clio,  passim ;  F.nfieWt  History  of  Phil.  v.  1.  p.  2S  et  seq. 

X  Leviticus,  chap,  xiii.-xv. 

\  For  further  infurmation  respecting  the  stale  of  nuMJldno  finujug  tlie  K^;>ptiati5  nud  the  other 
■ttions  of  antiquity,  previrni-Iy  to  the  Greeks  bikI  Humans,  tlie  reader  is  rfferrcd  to  llu*  following 
weifcs.  Jimrfstes,  Eaterpe  et  Clio,  passim.  Dwli»rm  Skubu,  lib.  i.  sect.  25,  82.  PlkthUt  lib. 
vii  cap.  60.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  1.  PMardkut,  De  Iside  et  Oslride.  Joaephus,  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  2.  j.  5.  CUmeiis  Alcxandriniis,  :i  Potter,  Stronutt.  lib.  vi  p.  TiS.  Conriiif;.  Inlrotl.  Art. 
Med.  cap.  3.  ^.  2.  et  I>e  Hemu  t.  Mvi\.  passim.  Barch-uim,  Diss.  iiu.  1.  et  7.  Gruiu  r,  Aiialccta, 
piss.  1.  De  .^gyptiorum  Veterum  Anatoine.  Schulz,  Hist.  Med.  p.  1.  sect.  1.  ( lerc,  Hut.de 
la  M^d.  par.  I.  liv.  i.  chap.  1—8.  Sprengel,  Hist  de  la  Med.  par  Joordaa,  sect.  2.  cb.  1—4. 
JUId'i  Hist  of  Phil.  T.  1.  p.  86,  7  et  alibi.  Pattir,  on  the  Egyptians  and  Chioese,  part  1.  sect  2. 
Brymt'n  An.A^  si  ,  v.  2.  p.  324  ot  ."^eq.  et  in  multis  aliis  locis.    Cabania,  Revo),  de  la  Med.  ch«  2. 

kh  At^cermamHf  bistiu  Hist.  Med.  p.  1,  c.  1, 2.  LatUkf  Hist,  de  I'Anatomte,  liv.  i.  Iiinmeitbacb, 
trad,  m  Hisloriaai  Blcdicin»  Utisr.  icct.  1—1. 
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Pboenicia.*   To  certain  individuals  who  migrated  from  then  countries,  the  Greeks 
themselves  wore  in  the  habit  of  referring;'  the  introduction  f  r  inr\nx  of  the  moat  useful 
inventions,  and  during  a  considerable  space  of  time  all  tliui>c  wlio  were  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring a  lai^r  eliafe  of  knowledge,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  than  was  poseesaed 
by  their  countrymen,  visited  Hgypt,  at  the  great  storehouse  of  acience  and  learniiig. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that       find  f50  much  unaUip;y  between  thi-  divinities  that  were 
wuraliipped  iu  the  two  countrieii,  as  inventors  or  patrons  ot  the  various  arts  and  scit-nces. 
ForalUiongh  tiiey  acquired  new  names  on  their  heing  transferred  into  Europe,  yet 
their  attributes,  and  even  their  forms,  clearly  demonstrate  their  origin.    This  is  par- 
ticularly tho  c.'tso  w  hh  respect  to  medicine,  f^o  that  in  the  Orus  and  Tliouth  of  the 
Egyptians  we  uiuy  recugnise  the  prototypes  of  the  Apollo  and  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.f 
It  is  not  until  comparativelj  at  a  late  period,  approaching  to  that  of  the  Trojan  war, 
that  we  find  tho  names  of  actual  pwaooagies  who  practised  medicine  in  Greece ;  and  of 
these,  it  is  probable  that  some  were  natives  of  either  Africa  or  Asia,  who  brought  with 
them  the  information  which  they  had  acquired  in  their  respective  countries.    Of  thoso 
wlioae  history  is  better  Icnown,  and  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  Grecian  origra, 
it  was  the  general  custom  to  travel  into  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  their  art,  and  with  this  view  they  submitted  to  a  system  of  rifrid  discipline,  and  to  a 
variety  of  irksome  and  burdensome  ceremonies ;  and  after  all  tiji^i  laborious  process, 
so  far  as  the  science  of  medicine  is  concerned,  the  result  seems  to  have  been  little  mom 
than  the  knowle<!ge  of  magic  and  in<mntation8,  with  some  rude  notions  respecting  the 
application  of  external  remedies  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  of  cutaneous  diseases,  with 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  anatomy  of  tbe  human  body,  and  a  very  inadequate  con- 
ception of  its  fanetions.t 

The  first  native  of  Greece  who  is  more  particularly  singled  out,  as  having  intro- 
duced the  art  of  medicine  among  his  countrymen,  is  the  centaur  Chiron.  There  is 
much  mystery  attached  to  his  character  and  to  every  thing  connected  with  him,  but 
what  we  may  consider  ss  the  most  probable  condosion  is,  that  he  was  a  prince  of 
Thossal y,  who  lived  about  the  thirteenth  century  before  the  Christian  cera ;  that  he  was 
distifiL^ui  hf'd  above  his  contemporaries  for  his  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life,  nnd  that, 
after  the  uiuuuer  of  his  countrymen,  be  was  frequently  seen  on  horsebHck,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  fabulous  account  <ii  his  componnd  n>rm.  He  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  medicine  and  in  music,  a  combination,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  was  said  to 
have  existed  in  many  other  individuals.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  he  ob- 
tained his  superior  knowledge  in  medicine,  but  there  are  various  circumstances,  which 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  it  was  at  that  time  regarded  rather  as  a  part  of  the  education 
of  all  men  of  rank,  than  as  attached  to  a  particular  profession.  We  accordingly  find 
that  ho  instructed  the  Arfrnnaiits  in  medicine,  and  tho  hfrofs  who  were  engaged  in  tho 
siege  of  Troy,  and  tiiat  all  tiie  kings  and  warriors  ol  that  period  were  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  treatment  of  wounife,  and  e?ini  with  the  practices  which  were  adopted 
fur  the  cure  of  internal  diseases.^ 

But  althotig^h  Chiron  has  the  reputation  of  havinix  introduced  the  art  of  medicine  into 
Greece,  it  is  to  his  pupil  iEsculapius,  that  by  the  common  consent  ot  antiquity,  is 
ascribed  the  merit  of  having  first  devoted  lumsef  f  to  the  cultivation  of  medicine  as  a 
science,  and  of  having  made  it  a  distinct  object  of  pursuit.  The  improvements  which 
he  made  in  thp  nrt  were  so  consi(lerab!e,  as  to  have  induced  his  countrymen,  after  his 
death,  to  pay  ium  divine  honours,  to  deisignate  him  as  the  God  of  physic,  to  erect 
temples  to  mm  in  various  parts  of  Gfsece.lj  and  to  derive  his  origin  from  Apollo  him- 
self. Mis  history,  when  divesltd  of  all  the  fabulous  appendages  that  were  attached  to 
it  by  hi^  contein]K«raries,  appenrs  to  be  tliat  he  w;is  ri  native  of  Epidauru*?,  t!int  he  was 
exposed  iu  his  iuiuucy,  probably  lu  consequence  of  his  illegitimate  birth,  that  he  was 

*  Vide  Brymtf  ubi  sapra,  el  v.  t.         et  seq.  et  alibi. 

t  Hatler,  ttibl.  Med.  ptaot.  lib.  1.    7,  8.  Htmdtrtmtrkf  in  Ackemana,  OpUBCula,  Eseic. 

no.  1. 

I  Uerodotui,  Euterpe,  iMssim.  Jyiodoi-vs  Siculutf  lib.  1.  passim.  JsMipftas,  Aatlq.  Jud.  Ub. 
Viii.  cap.  2.  $.  6.   Odyss.  r  'w  O.'iO  ct  s(  q.    >€neis,  vii.  763  et  seq. 

^  Tlias,  xi.  OSQet  m  q.   Spreufril.  i  1.  p.  112,  It.   Adtermann,  per.  1,  cap.  3.  §.  19—4(1. 

I  /'m  v  ,iii,'ir>.  lib.  i  cap. '21  ;  u  10;  ii.  13  ;  iii.  22;  iv.  31  ;  vii.  21  ;  vii.  28;  vii.  37;  Viil.  M. 
Himlht,  lib.  vtu.  p.  61)2  ;  ix.  iJMi  i  xiii.  bU9i  xri.  lOsn^,  a  Casuubou,  Amst.  1707.  CknCf  part  1, 
llv.  L  cb.  SO. 
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wrcidentally  discovered  bj  a  sbeptierd,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Chirou.  Hi» 
de«th  was  taid  to  haTtt  been  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  Pluto,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  individuals  whom  he  rescued  from  the  grave ;  from  which  tale  we  may  at 
least  conclude  that  his  reputation  as  a  successful  practitioner  most  have  been  much 
higher  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.* 

Aeeoriing  to  the  custom  of  that  a^,  he  transmitted  hb  profesuon  to  his  sons 
llachaon  and  Podalirius,  who  accompanied  the  Circcks  in  the  Trojan  expedition,  and 
are  celebratof]  in  various  passages  of  the  Iliad  for  their  medical  pkilLf  From  the  in- 
cidental mentton  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  early  Greek  writers  of  the  nature  of 
die  ramediea  that  were  employed  by  these  individuals  or  their  eontemporaries,  it  will 
appear  that  their  practice  was  principally  surgical,  and  nearly  confined  to  the  tfaatment 
of  ^onnfl",  nnf?  »hat.  with  respect  to  internal  diseases,  they  v.r-p  for  the  most  pnrt 
conceived  to  be  the  immediate  infliction  of  the  Deity,  and  were  tbereibre  abandoned  as 
InennUa,  or  at  least  were  to  he  olyviated  only  by  chums  and  tncantations,  and  fhat  the 
arts  of  magic  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  even  of  their  surgical  practice.! 

The  practice  of  medicine  remained  for  a  considerable  timr  hrrrth'tary  in  tbr>  fiiu'ly 
of  .£sculapiu8,  and  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  it.  His  descendants  obtained  (he 
name  of  Asdepiades ;  they  were  the  priests  of  his  temples,  and  presided  over  and  di- 
rected the  rites  and  ceremonies.^  Hieie  temples,  indeed,  became  a  species  of  hospitals, 
to  wliich  patients  resorted  from  all  quarters  for  the  relief  «f  the  disensea  with  which 
they  were  affected.  Under  the  direction  of  the  priests  of  these  temples  tiiey  underwent 
a  varie^  of  oefemoides,  the  immediato  effaet  <ii  which  must  have  been  principally  upon 
tbe  imagination.  Some,  however,  of  the  practices  which  were  enjoined  were  of  a 
dietetic  natnre,  and  were  dircctiv  (  (uidnrive  to  temperance  mv}  rleanlincss;  sudi  as 
freqoent  ablution,  and  the  alistaming  irom  certain  tunds  of  loud.  To  theae  if  we 
add  that  the  tomplea  were  generally  erected  in  healthy  sitnattoos,  that  the  patients 
enjoyed  rest  and  leisure,  and  that  the  mind  was  interested  by  a  sueoesaion  of  new  and 
pleaisin;?  impressions,  we  may  suppose  that  they  would  be  placed  tinder  circumstances, 
not  a  little  resembling  those  whicli  are  found  so  conducive  to  health,  by  the  invalids 
vrfao  fiequent  tto  nedidnal  springs  and  other  analogmis  estabUshmento  of  modem 
times.ll 

Although  the  r-rrmmf;  tliit  hare  been  transmitted  to  us  respecting  ./^sculapius  would 
lead  us  to  coociudo  that  ho  was  a  real  personage,  who  actually  possessed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  medical  skill  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  vet  his  whole  histo^  is  so  involved 
in  fyMe  and  mystery,  that  it  is  impossible  to  libtain  any  correct  idea  of  the  details  of  his 
practice.  It  has  been  ol  sr  n  rd  nHovo  thnt  it  was  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  surgical, 
and  even  confined  almost  exciusivelv  to  the  cure  of  wounds  or  recent  injuries.  The 
treatment  of  then  may  be  oonsiAMM  so  far  judidous  as  it  was  simple ;  it  consisted  in 
ramoving  all  extraaeous  liodies,  in  placing  the  parts  as  much  as  possible  in  their  natu- 
ral r'^«ition,  in  fomentariorr*  and  nblutions,  and  in  the  application  of  certain  vegetables 
whicii  were  supposed  to  be  posi»essed  of  balsamic  or  styptic  properties.  Wine  and  other 
artidea  of  a  mom  stinmltfii^  nature  were  also  used,  while  oleagfaioua  •obstanoea  were 
employed  nearly  with  the  same  intention  as  in  modern  times,  to  defend  the  part  from 
the  air  or  other  cxtfrnal  n'^onts,  together  with  bandauis  and  other  means  of  mechanical 
support.  We  have  uo  distinct  evidence  how  far  internal  remedies  were  administered ; 
for  the  moat  part  lihtj  idied  on  magical  arts  and  incantations,  and  although  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  oertun  vegetable  products  were  occasionally  employed  as  in- 
ternal re  medies,  we  are  scarct  lv  nMo  to  discover  what  was  the  object  of  the  practitioner, 
and  we  are  frequently  unable  to  ascertain  what  were  the  plants  that  were  employ^. If 

•  Dwdonu  Siculus,  lib.  iv.  71.  Hyginus,  fab.  49  et  alibi  Cltrc,  part  i.  li*.  i.  ch.  II— Hi, 
Orl«liii«,  Capita  Deor.  lib.  ii.  in  Gronovii  Thcs.  Griec.  t.  T.  p,  278  el  »cq.  Montfaucon,  Anliq- 
T.  L  book  H.  ch.  1,  2.  Sprenzel,  t.  1.  p.  119  et  seq.  Aektrnuuin,  per.  1.  cap.  3.  \.  41— 5U  ;  and 
especially  the  sfcond  disffcriulio:!  iii  liis  Opiiscula.  by  Giitizius  and  Ku  hler. 

f  CUrc,  part  1,  liv.  i.  ch.  17.  SpreageLi.  i- ^  13J  el  seq.  Gon/ia,  Ancisna  Medecina," 
in  Encyc.  Method.  "  M^deciae  t"  this  article  nay  be  advantageouily  coBflullcd  oa  the  saiyect  of 
tbe  Greek  and  Roman  pbysirinns. 

t  Ilia*  xi.  630  et  seq.    Ody^s.  \\\.  4jG  it  neq. 

k  Sprinfrel,  t.  i.  p.  HiS  ci  setj. 

H  tlerc,  part  i.  liv.  li.  ch.  2-G.  Schult,  par  i.  sect.  2,  cap.  4.  .Sprtngel,  t.  i.  p.  153  et  seq. 
taban  B,  p.  59,  00. 

5  CeUu$,  lib.  i.  i>r.i  f.  ;  Pllniis,  lib  Axix.  cap.  1  ;  CLie,  part  I,  Uv.  I.  ck.  li  i  SckuU,  Jf,i» 
iecU  2,  cap.  4  ^  Hpicngtl,  sect,     cb.  4,  5.    CalnMu,  cli.  2,  §.  1. 
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Bttt  wcanty  and  impAiftct  m  is  our  knowledgB  of  die  atate  of  mdikiiM  in  tho  age  of 
jElculapiua,  after  hb  death  and  that  of  hia  aona  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  \vc  tiuve  a 
long  perioH,  rxtenffini'*  pvpn  to  sovcml  Cfnturief,  during  which  we  have  still  less  in- 
fonuatiou  respecting  tiie  history  and  progress  of  the  science.  We  Imve  nut  a  single 
improrement  of  any  importance  recoraed  aa  having  taken  nlnee  daring  this  long  in« 
tcrval,  nor  have  we  the  names  of  any  individuals  tnatmitted  to  us,  who  were  of  suf- 
ficient cmincncf  to  be  distinguished  above  their  contompomriis.  We  learn  that 
tlie  practice  of  medicine  was  entirely  confined  to  the  Asclepiades,  who  M'ere  the 
guardian  or  superintendenta  of  the  teinplee  that  were  erected  in  honour  of  iEieiihipiiui. 
It  maj  he  inferred  from  the  very  scanty  maleriab  which  we  possess  on  the  subject, 
consistinsr  cntiri  Iv  of  allusions  or  iiidirort  accounts,  scattered  through  the  works  of 
the  older  poct3  and  hihtorians,  that  they  sedulously  liept  up  the  system  of  rites  and 
oeremoniea,  which  had  heen  handed  down  to  them  fiom  atill  more  ancient  piaetiti(men, 
tlut  they  carefully  preferred  to  themselvea  the  sole  management  of  the  art  over  which 
they  prof«idcd,  and  we  cannot  douVit  ir.adn  use  of  the  inflnnncr  wlii*  h  thr  v  ;!r']nlred  over 
the  minds  of  their  contempoinries  for  the  purposes  both  of  gain  and  uf  amUiUon.*  But 
although  we  regard  the  general  eystem  oi^  the  prieata  of  i&eulapittfl  to  he  nothing  mora 
than  a  tissue  of  mystery  and  delusion,  it  is  very  proliable  that  the  ample  opportunities 
which  thcv  possessed  of  witnessing  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  all  its  forms,  might 
enable  tlicm  to  obtain  much  valuable  infonuation  respecting  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  morbid  actiona  of  the  1)ody,  and  of  the  effects  of  certain  agents  upon  them.  Men 
pooseased  of  superior  talents  and  sagacity  would  naturally  profit  by  these  advantages, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  some  nf  thesf  temples  acquired  a  hi^h  fl''L;T0O  of  celebrity, 
in  consequence  <^  the  supposed  skill  of  the  priests  that  were  attuclied  to  them.  These 
opportonities  of  acquiring  experience  were  much  ftdlitated  by  a  pnetiee,  which  gene" 
rally  prevailed  among  the  patients,  whenever  they  were  cured  of  their  diseaaea,  of 
depositing;  in  the  temple  a  vf>ti','<>  tri'  lot,  on  which  was  ijiscribed  a  narrative  of  the  case, 
including  a  statement  ol  tlie  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  means  adopted  fur  its  re- 
moval. The  temples  were  thna  converted,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  schools  of  medicine, 
and  aa  these  records  were  religiously  preserved,  they  l)ecame  the  repositoriea  of  much 
Important  information,  which  must  have  praduaHy  led  to  an  improvement  in  tlie  art. 
Of  the  numerous  templed  that  were  dedicated  to  j:^culapius,  there  were  three  which 
acqntred  pecnlhu-  celebrity,  those  of  Cos,  of  Chiidoa,  and  of  Rhodes ;  we  are  informad 
that  Hippocrates  made  great  use  of  these  records,  and  it  has  even  been  supposed  timt 
one  of  the  treatises  which  Is  p^enemlly  ascribed  to  him,  "  Tonr  r  i^rmnotioneSy"  was 
composed  from  the  records  which  he  procured  from  the  temple  oi  Cos. 

Some  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  by  the  reaaandies  of  the  learned 
antiquaries  of  the  last  century,  wliich  woold  appear  to  coaaistof  memoriala  of  this  kind; 
and  from  these  specimens  we  may  form  m^me  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  information  that 
would  be  conveyed  by  them.  For  the  most  part  they  state  little  more  than  the  name  of 
the  dbease.  together  with  a  very  brief  aecomit  of  Urn  means  adopted  for  its  relief,  which 
in  many  cases  depended  entirely  Opon  Certain  ceremonies,  and  in  others  upon  the 
np?lication  of  remedies  which,  we  may  venture  in  ns^ert,  cnnld  have  no  j'dvsical  opera- 
tiun.f  iStill,  however,  some  experience  ut  the  nature  and  treatment  of  dit>easo  might 
have  been  conveyed  by  tlieir  means,  and  of  this  we  may  presume  that  an  indKvidoal  of  a 
aagaciooa  mind  would  iiave  availed  himaelf  for  the  improvement  of  his  art. 

AmoniT  the  few  circumstances  that  are  transmitted  to  ns  resy>ecting;  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Asclepiades,  we  are  inturmed  that  the  priests  connected  with  the  two 
rival  establishments  of  Cos  and  Gnidos,  devoted  tiwhr  attention  in  some  measure  to 
different  oljects  ;  those  of  the  former  assumed  more  of  a  philosophical  cast,  attempting 
to  unite  reasonin;^  with  experience,  \s  hile  the  latter  attached  t]itMn*eKes  solely  to  the 
observation  and  collection  of  mere  matteni  of  fact.  lience  it  would  appear  that  a 
foundation  was  thus  early  laid  for  the  two  great  sects  of  the  Dogmatists  and  the  Empirics, 
which  long  divided  the  medical  world,  and  tlie  influence  of  which  is,  even  at  this  day, 
not  altog-ether  destroyed.  VVe  may  remark,  however,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  school 
of  Cos,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  founded  upon  such  totally  incorrect  principles,  and 

•  Lucian,  in  hh  "  Philopscudos,"  j?ivt  s  an  account  of  various  medical  snperstitfOBB  which 
prevailed  ut  a  l.iicr  period,  many  of  wliirti  were  piobably  ( naoiiauUcd  from  the  empirics  of  anti- 
quity.   See  Tooke'«  Tran».  v,  i.  p.  S7.  el  seq. 

f  Gruicr,  Corp.  Inikrip.  h  Gmtio,  pi.  17  et  alibi.  AtkemuMMt  Oputcula,  0iw. S,  sects. 

by  Hunderlmatk  and  C'arpzov. 
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■pen    ftUadons  •  twb,  fhat  little  iminediale  InoeSt  wm  derivfid  fram  it,  and  that  it 

tva.-,  onfy  uscfiil  so  far  a.s  it  nnL:!jt  lead  them  to  exercise  their  intollocttial  pouora,  and 
enable  them  to  reason  more  correctly  on  medical  subjerts.  JW  fhc  nwAv  in  whicli  Hip- 
pocrates speaks  of  certain  practices,  such  as  bleeding  and  the  ailiiiiui.>trution  of  emetics, 
purgatives,  and  other  analogous  mediciDal  agents,  we  may  infer  that  tbey  were  in 
<WinM)n  uso  aniotic:  l>is  contemporaries,  and  probably  had  been  so  for  a  loncj  time  boforo 
him.  \\  e  mav  in  some  instances  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  vejjetablu  Hid)stanco.s  that 
were  employed  in  tliese  early  ages,  m  well  as  of  the  individualn  who  introduced  thc-iu 
ialii  fKactice,  by  the  names  wlddi  were  afterwards  imposed  upon  them  by  the  andents. 
It  must  iiidttd  he  obvious  tliat  the  inilit  ation  dt'iived  from  these  names  is  far  from  beinj; 
deciaiTe  as  applied  to  any  particular  cjlsc,  but  we  derive  a  genenil  iiifcrenco  from  it 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  employed,  while  they  sene  to  point  out  the  persons  w  ho 
were  supposed  to  ha^e  been  tlie  most  emiamt  for  their  skill  or  tbeir  seience. 

Some  centurioM  had  elapsed,  duriii«^  which  (he  ])ra(  tl<  c  i>C  ine^!ic  Iijo  continued  al- 
together in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  under  tli«  ii  ci-utroi  hud  remained  nearly 
stationary.    It  had  been  exercised,  for  the  most  pail,  t'uj-  the  purpose  cither  of  direct 
emolument,  or  for  the  still  more  sedfish  ptiqKMM  of  maintaining  their  influenee  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  when  it  began  to  be  cultivated  by  a  different  descriptim:  of  ;i.  --^Dns, 
nmcb  more  hkely  to  pnxiuce  a  spirit  of  improvcuietit,  and  fnini  whom  in  reality  it 
denred  its  first  impulse.    It  v,i\&  during  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera 
tint      genoiae  principles  of  philosophy  first  made  their  appearance  in  Greece,  and 
amon^  tht-  other  topics  which  then  became  tlie  subject  of  investigation,  the  powers  and 
lanctioiis  of  the  imman  body  were  examined  with  considemble  attention,    'I'his  led  to 
aa  inqoiry  into  the  nature  aiid  cause  of  diseases,  and  to  the  means  of  their  removal ; 
and  though  a  long  period  elapsed  before  much  actual  advance  was  made  in  the  know- 
ledge of  pathoIoiTv  or  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  vet  we  ob.serve  the  effect  of  a  more 
correct  mode  of  reasoniug,  and  may  j)erceive  that  the  strong-holds  of  mystery  aud  su- 
perstition, although  not  destroyed,  were  at  least  in  some  degree  weakened.* 

The  oeMvated  name  of  Pjrthagoras  may  be  mentioned  as  the  first  of  this  class 
rr<:pf  ( ting;  whom  we  haye  any  accurate  information,  and  even  his  his'ory  is  enveloped 
in  much  obscurity.  Wc  may,  however,  conclude  with  certainty  that  he  devoted  the 
greatest  portion  of  a  long  life  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge,  that  he  made  many 
considerable  adraaoes  in  various  departments  of  science,  and  among  others  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  actions  of  tlie  human  frame.  It  has  li.  i  n  f^uppost'd 
that  he  dissected  the  Ixnlies  of  animals,  and  hence  acquired  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
anatomy,  and  that  he  publicly  taught  what  lie  knew  on  this  subject  to  a  large  assembly 
of  otndmila  who  came  from  all  the  civilized  parts  of  Grreeoe  and  Italy  to  Crotona, 
where  he  establi.shed  hi.s  school.  We  are  informed  that,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  he  travelled  into  those  countries  which,  previously  to  his  time,  were  regarded 
as  the  depositaries  of  knowledge,  particularly  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  passed 
no  lees  than  twenty>two  years,  and  probably  also  Chaldsea  and  some  parts  of 
Eastern  Asia.  From  what  has  been  stated  above,  wc  may  form  snme  ronrrption  nf  the 
nature  of  the  knowledtr"  that  he  would  oljtain  from  these  sources,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  he  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  very  superior  mind  to  have  been  capable  of 
estricatio^  himself  from  the  trammels  of  superstition  and  bigotry  in  which  every  thing 
connected  with  tfiose  countries  was  involved.f 

We  are  scarcely  able  to  determine  in  what  degree  he  directly  improved  the  practice 
of  medicine;  it  is  probable,  however,  that,  as  he  did  not  make  it  his  profession,  but 
Studied  it  only  in  connexion  with  the  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
actual  addition.s  which  he  made  to  it  were  not  cnnsideraV)le.t  This  wc  may  also  conclude  to 
have  been  the  case  with  many  of  his  pupils,  who  were  among  the  most  justly  celebrated 
pluloeophers  of  that  and  the  succeeding  age.  They  may  all  of  them  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  inasmuch  as  they  cultivated  natural  knowledge 
Ij  means  of  ofasoraUon,  and  even  occasionally  of  a  rade  kind  of  experiment;  and 

*  Sprengel,  seet  9,  eK.  1. 

t  Pf  'iMts  Laeriius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  1-50.  Cicero,  dc  Fin.  v.  20  Vnlcr.  Mnrimus,  viii.7.  .i:i'njnui. 
Hist  Var.  iv.  17.  tUmen*  AkxmdrimiUt  Stronial.  lib.  i.  p.  3:»l-7.  i'abricius,  Dibl.  Cijujc.  lib.  ii. 
c^>.  12.  EM0ad»  voL  i.  p»  40  et  leq.  .idkcrnMsa.  Instit.  I>cr.  2,  cap.  4,  6;  Opuscubp  diss. 
4,  a  Kiihn. 

;  Sprengel,  t.  i.  p.  337  cl  w^. 
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altbou^h  Bono  of  them  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  etiidy  ef  medkaDe»  jet  they 

gmHiinlly  and  indirectly  eontrib;itp !  to  its  advancement,  so  as  to  preparo  the  way  for 
one  of  those  great  and  commauUin^  geniuses  who  occasionally  malLe  tiieir  a^wwance, 
and  by  their  totellectual  ascendancy  produce  such  important  itfoliitiomi  in  tM  world  of 
sci«  tice;  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  we  here  allude  to  Hippocrates. 

During  the  interval  from  Pythagoras  to  Hippocrates  thcro  arc  few  names  that 
require  any  particular  notice  aa  improvers  of  medicine.  Democritus*  and  Heraclitusf 
were  among  the  most  illmtrious  nllowera  of  Pythagoras,  but  they  beeana  Humiib 
rattier  fruiu  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  supported  their  peculiar  hypotheMi  thaa 
from  the  additioit^  \vhicli  tliey  made  to  actuiil  knowloilg'e.  Tltr^v  :\pp!io(l  respectively 
their  favourite  doctrines  of  atoms  and  elements  to  explain  the  pht  iiumena  of  disease, 
and  even  the  operation  of  remedies;  but,  it  u  tmaeoenary  to  say,  with  little  leal 
advantage.  The  former  of  these  pliilesophers,  howeter,  desenrea  honourable  mentioii 
from  tho  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  study  of  fompnratire  anatomy;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  so  far  rose  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age  as  to  venture  upon 
the  dissection  of  the  human  subject. 

The  name  of  Acron  is  mentioned  by  Plinyt  as  among  the  first  who  attempted,  upon 
any  general  principles,  to  apply  philosophical  reasoning  ro  tfm  science  of  medicine, 
but  we  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  his  history  or  characti^r,  nor  have  we  any 
memorials  left  of  the  jninciples  iHiidi  he  adopted.^  We  may  also  select  the  name  of 
Herodicus  as  having  been  considered  the  inventor  what  was  styled  gymnastic 
nifdiciiio,!!  which  was  rcc:ardfd  by  the  Greeks  as  a  verv  imporfnut  branch  nf  t?ie  art. 
•Schools  for  the  practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  were  ei»tablii»lied  in  various  part^  of 
Greece,  and  were  placed  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  persons  especially 
trained  for  the  purpose,  who  tOOk  charge  of  the  liealth  of  their  pupils,  and  who  appear 
to  have  undcTfakcn  tJie  treatment  both  of  the  accidents  which  occasionally  occurred 
in  their  establishments,  and  also,  when  necessary,  of  intorual  diseases.  These  gym- 
nasiarchs,  as  they  were  styled,  must  in  this  way  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
information  respecting  the  nature  of  disease,  and  seem  to  have  hcen  cooaideied  as 
among  the  most  skilful  piactiti«mer8  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.V 

CHAP.  II. 

Am  eeemint  of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Hifpteratei  and  his  contemporaries — Itemarks  on  Ihe 
ksttSTg  and  education  of  Hippocrnlcs—  llii;h  estimation  in  tckich  he  was  held — Remarlu  im  his 
tksraeterand  acquirements-' On  his  worits — Account  of  his  principles  and  doctrines,  his  physiotoetf^ 

Wc  now  entor  npon  the  history  of  an  individual  of  very  distlu^-ui.shcd  character  and 
acquirements,  who  was  dc.^tuitd  to  effect  a  conijjlete  revohition  in  his  profo^fion,  and 
to  introduce  a  system  which  may  be  considered  iu»  having  luid  a  fuundutiuit  i'ur  all  its 
ftttuie  improTements.  The  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  Hippocratsa 
were  so  smfsiblo  of  hi.«  merit  that  he  acqulrod  from  them  the  title,  which  he  has  since 
retained,  of  Father  of  Medicine;  and  it  muy  he  confidently  affirme<l  that  the  science 
is  more  indebted  to  his  genius  and  ubiiity  than  tu  that  of  any  single  individual.  It  is 
a  little  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  celebrity  which  hu  attained,  we 
have  no  very  correct  knowled-re  of  his  history,  of  the  mode  of  his  education,  or  of 
the  means  by  which  he  acquired  his  wonderful  pre-eminence.  All  that  we  are  able  to 
learn  on  these  points  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  he  was  brought  up  among 
the  Asclepiades,  who  were  attached  to  the  temple  of  Cos,  that  he  studied  medicine 
under  Herodicus,  and  that  he  embraced  the  phih)soplurnl  hypothesis  of  Heraclitus;  he 
is  also  reputed  to  have  been  a  lineal  descendant,  in  the  eighteenth  degree,  from 
iEscolapius,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  profession 

*  Clwv,  p.  06-101.  £«(/V«U,  vol.  L  p.  412  et  seq.  BarOuMM,  diss.  No.  1.  4^rav«^  t.  i.  p. 

a6t-6. 

f  Cfor«>  p.  9S,  6.  Sfungelt  t. L  p.  166-0.  Bi^UUi,  voL  i.  p. 416  etseq. 

I  Lib.  xxix.  cap.  I. 

$  CUrc,  part  i.  liv.  ii.  cb.  7. 

II  Ckrc,  part  i.  liv.  ii.  ch.  8.  Mercurialis^  Dc  Arte  Gynmasdca.  Sckulz,  p.  101  et  Se^* 
Jiarbier,  in  l>ict.  Hciea.  ,V:^.  art.<'  (lymDastiqae."  Acktrtnann,  per.  2,  cap.  6. 

U  Plata,  De  Repali.  passim,  et  De  Leg,  lib.  viL  Scbels  knB  judiciooMy  sommed  up  in  a 
6erie:i  uf  cm  ni  I  prn)H).sitions  the  Jiialofy  aad  progKSS  of  fliedieiae  up  to  the  periitd  at  which  we 

arc  now  atrivcd ;  p.  201.  2. 
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from  an  early  period  of  life,  and  must  hnve  had  acwwj  to  all  the  records  which  were 
accamalated  ia  the  establbUmcDt  to  which  he  belonged.  These  circumstances  may 
ltf»  had  the  «flkct  of  originally  directiiif  bu  mind  to  the  pniwiit*  in  which  lie  aftmr* 
««id»  becwne  m  eminent ;  but  we  must  suppose  that  he  possessed  from  nature  a  genius 
siDfruIarly  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
ao  far  to  surpass  all  those  who  were  placed  in  situations  equally  adrantageous.  We 
an  iDfimned  that  he  spent  a  eomidmble  portion  of  hie  fiib  in  travelling  through  foreign 
comtriea»  l^^rtly  ^or  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  and  pertly  from  the  circum- 
stuice  of  his  assistance  being  required  to  undertake  the  cure  of  persons  of  rank,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  epidemics,  or  to  check  the  ravages  of  endemic  diseases.  The 
voika  tint  lie  left  behbd  liim  are  veiy  ttomeront,  and  considering  theb  antiquity, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state. 

Unfortunately,  however,  to  those  which  appear  to  have  a  just  claim  to  ho  considered 
as  his  genuine  productions,  there  are  appended  a  number  of  utbei>,  w  hich  it  may  be 
eoadaded  are  apurions,  eitiier  written  by  his  pupils  or  aueeeeeors,  or  Iraadnkntly 
itiMlied  to  hb  name  in  consequence  of  its  great  celebrity.  Many  eminent  critics  hafo 
€'x*»rcij'<'d  their  ingenuity  in  enflcavouring  to  separate  the  genuine  from  the  spurious 
writings  of  Hippocrates;  and  ia  such  estimation  was  be  hold,  that  for  many  ages  a  main 
elgeet  with  all  writers  on  medical  topics  was  to  oomment  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
to  elucidate  bis  principles  by  subsequent  observation,  or  to  support  their  respective 
doctrinps  by  his  authority.    He  is  mentioned  with  cjeat  respect  by  Plato,  Celsus,  and 
Pliny,  and  by  others  among  the  ancients;  Galen  speaks  of  him  with  a  degree  of 
ainoat  cathnaaastic  admiration,  and  at  the  revival  of  letten  the  moot  learned  men  of 
the  timea  devoted  themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  his  works  by  glossaries,  commen* 
taries,  and  criticisms  of  all  descriptions.    In  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  where 
learning  tirst  l^gan  to  revive,  and  where  the  earliest  uxuversities  were  established,  we 
hnre,  among  other  iUnstriouB  names,  those  of  Alpinus,  Comarios,  Hollerins,  Ballonins, 
Mercurialis,  Fernol,  Heumius,  Scnnert,  FoRsius,  Riolan,  and  Duret,*  \\bo,  however 
tb^'v  micrht  differ  in  their  opinions  and  ]>i"actice,  all  coincided  in  repurding  Hippncrafes 
with  equal  respect,  and  considered  him  as  having  first  placed  the  study  of  medicine  on 
its  comet  baaia.t 

We  are  hence  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  were  the  circumstances,  in  the  iotellec-* 
Coal  or  literary  character  of  Hippocrates,  which  prodncetl  this  powerful  impression, 
and  perhaps  we  may  assign  the  following  as  among  the  most  induentiai.  He  appears 
to  have  bad  the  aagadty  to  diacover  the  great  and  fundamental  troth,  that  b  medidne* 
probably  even  more  than  in  any  other  science,  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  is  the 
arrtirrAfti  observation  of  actual  phenomena,  and  that  the  correct  |?oneralization  of  these 
phenomena  should  he  the  sole  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning.  Ever}'  page  of  Hippo- 
crates proves  that  he  was  not  withont  bis  apecolations  and  hypotheees,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  perceive  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  kept  in  subjection  to  the  result  of 
observ  ation,  and  that  when  they  appeared  to  be  in  opposition  to  each  other,  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  prefer  the  latter.  Hence  his  descriptions  of  particular  diseases,  after  all 
the  revotntions  of  customs  and  halnta,  both  moral  and  physical,  are  atill  found  to  be 
correct  representations  of  nature,  while  his  indications  of  cure,  and  the  treatment 
derived  from  them,  are  generally  rational  and  practicable.  When  we  reflect  that  at 
this  period  anatomy  H'as  scarcely  practised,!  tliat  pliysiolugy  was  almost  unknown,  that 
the  materia  medica  was  nearly  eon6ned  to  vegetable  aobaUincea,  and  of  thoe  to  such 
as  were  indigenous  to  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  our  admiration  of  tho 
skill  and  talents  of  Hippocrates  will  be  still  farther  increased,  and  we  arc  induced  to 
r^ard  him  as  one  of  those  rare  geniuses,  who  so  far  outstrip  their  contemporaries  aa 
to  16m  an  ana  in  the  hkUaj  of  acience. 

Whh  raapeet  to  the  partiailar  impvovononts  which  ha  introduced  into  the  ptaetice 

*  Id  designating  the  names  of  autiior»  who  flourished  after  the  reviTat  of  letters,  it  is  sumewliat 
4Mcult  to  dcCeraiiae,  whether  we  ought  to  eioploy  their  actual  or  their  latinised  samn ;  we  have 
adopted  the  former,  where  it  cnuld  be  done  without  ambiguity  or  the  nppearnnre  of  nnrcrtation. 

t  Conring,  lutr.  cap.  3.  §  8.  et  alibi.  Hailer,  lUhU  Med.  Prac.  lib.  ^  i.;  it  is  .miikd  "  hcliula 
Uipp<Kraii(  a,"  and  is  carrii-d  down  to  the  bcginuing  of  the  9«vt  iiti  i  ntli  Cfuliirv. 

:  UruMtr,  Aoalecta,  diss.  2.  "  Hippocratea,  corpora  hutuaua  iusvcuerit  occoc  ?"  Ue  diii- 
ciiaics  the  vacation  with  maoh  learning  sad  naclour,  and  decides  is  tke  oegatiTe. 
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of  medicine,  we  may  remark  that  one  of  the  first  importance  was  the  narration  of 
indiTidaal  cues  of  dkeaae,  a  plan  which  may  perhaps  have  been  8ug^;e6ted  to  him  by 
tlM  volivo  tablets  depoaited  in  the  temple  of  jEteidipuis,  >>ut  uponwlitehbo  fo&r 
iDiprnvpf!  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  merit  of  an  inventor.  The  second  point  on  which 
we  shail  remark,  wan  hia  method  of  endeavouring  to  remove  particular  symptoms  by 
carefully  noticing  what  hav«  been  termed  the  juvoMtia  mod  the  tadentia,  watching  the 
•Act  of  his  applications,  and  proceeding,  by  a  cautious  analogy,  from  individual  fiicts 
to  more  general  conclusions,  and  hence  deducing;  hiH  indications  of  cure  from  the 
operation  of  remedies,  not  from  any  preconceived  or  abstract  principles,  which  were 
generally  either  fiUIacioiui  or  inapplicable.  Hence  his  practice  may  be  chaiacterind 
as  cMiaitting  in  what  haa  been  termed  a  raliooal  empixkiain«  where  we  firat  aaoartain 

the  fact,  and  afterwards  reason  upon  it^  rnns*  ononces. 

In  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  it  may  be  pr<^r  to  remark  that  the 
BHat  complete  editi<m  of  them,  in  all  respects,  ia  that  of  Foesius,  in  which  every 
circumstance  is  attended  to  that  can  illustnte  them  or  render  them  more  easi^ 
intelliofibln  He  has  given  a  liftt  of  ill  thr  fommontaries  and  criticisms  that  had  been 
written  upon  them,  which  at  the  tiaio  oi  las  publication^  in  the  year  1595,  would  of 
themselves  have  formed  an  extensiTe  library.  It  appears  from  uia  liat  diat  no  Um 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  anthors  had  published  on  the  subject  of  the  AphorisaiB 
alone.  It  was  rcmarla »  !  nbove  that  many  of  the  writings  which  are  commonly  ascribed 
to  Hippocrates,  or  at  least  are  published  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  are  snpposod 
not  to  have  been  his  genuine  productions,  and  hence  it  has  been  an  object  of  intersat 
with  many  eminent  critics  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  enter  into  thrsc  discussions  in  this  place;  we  shall  only  remark  that  thr  nnmbcr 
of  treatises  which  are  admitted  to  be  certainly  genuine  is  very  small  comjMured  to  the 
whole  number  popularly  ascribed  to  him.  Of  thoaa  which  are  printed  in  An  ordinaiy 
editions  of  his  wo^,  which  amonnt  to  mora  than  aixtj,  MercittialiB,  Halier,  Gmner, 
and  other  critics  conceive  that  tli'^ro  -tro  a  few  only  which  wero  nrdKillv  written  by 
Hippocrates,  while  Ackermann  has  reduced  the  number  of  the  genuine  works  to  ten.* 

In  ascertaining  what  were  the  real  opinions  and  practices  ot  Hippocrates,  besides 
the  difficulty  of  dificriniiiiating  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  productions,  we  have  a 
farther  difficulty  arising  from  the  pfmlhrity  nf  his  style.  This  is  admitted  to  be  brief 
and  abrupt,  and  to  be  full  of  ideas  compared  Mrith  the  nomber  of  words  employed  to 
fionfoy  ihem,  ao  that  it  appeared  aomewhat  <Aacare  even  to  hia  oentemporaries  and 
immediate  iiuf  mmnrn.  EiotiannBt  wlw  lired  in  the  fiiat  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  a  glossary  for  the  express  purpose  of  elucidating  his 
phraseology ;  and  the  immense  number  of  conuuentaries  which  have  appeared,  and 
which  continued  to  he  puhliahed  until  tiie  commencement  of  the  ^htaenth  century, 
mual  Im  regarded,  net  only  as  a  tribute  to  hia  extmordinaiy  merit,  iMt  in  aoma 
measure  as  an  indirect  censure  of  his  style.  But  nftcr  niTtkintr  all  duo  allowance  for 
these  peculiarities,  after  rejecting  all  the  doubtful  works  and  obscure  passages,  and 
resting  more  upon  the  general  acope  and  tendoicy  of  the  treatnea  than  on  pauticalar 
words  and  phrases,  we  have  aufiment  evidence  left  us  of  the  nature  of  hia  prindplea, 
both  as  regards  theory  and  pmrticp.  Although  it  i'^  prinripnlly  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  we  are  now  to  regard  Hipuocrs^,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  ramarlui 
npoQ  his  acqoiremeirta  m  tile  aauagona  depaiimanfei  of  adenoe. 

With  respect  to  liia  philoaophicu  tenets  h  appears  that  the  father  of  medicine  roust 

be  rlris^rfl  pcnrmllv  nnionLT  tbp  Pvtbafrorean*,  nnd  in  tlic  ]iarticular  sector  school  of 
Heraclitus.  ihe  leading  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  was,  that  fire  b  the  prime  origin 
of  all  matter,  and  that  try  the  coUiaion  and  peculiar  comUnalion  of  its  particles,  which 
are  in  perpetual  motion,  the  four  elements  are  produced.f  From  this  doctrine 
Hippocrates  derived  his  leadinp-  principles  of  pathology;  it  lies  at  the  fonnrbition  of  all 
his  medical  hypotheses,  and  is  brought  forward  in  various  parts  of  his  works.  But 

*  Csarisf ,  cap.  9,  %  8.  CUre,  par.  1,  lir.  iii,  ch.  SO.  MerturMia^  Censors  et  Dwpositfe 
Operum  Hippocratia.  Gmser,  Analects,  No.  8.  Kihm^  Bib.  Med.  p.  167-171,  for  the  editions 
of  Hippocrates.  HaUer,  Bibliotheca  Med.  Praot  lib.  i.  $  17-21.  EhVf  Diet  hist,  in  loco. 
Jcktrmannt  Inst  Hist.  Med.  per.  1,  cap.  8,  §  lOi.  MaNMalfldb,  latiea.  ^  M.  Gs«JjM,  £ac 
MbUt.  Medecine,  "  Hippocrate,"  p.  802-6. 

t  Enfield,  b.%c  14,  v.  1.  p.  4M  ct  Mq. 
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althoog^,  like  all  his  contempfMraries,  and  indeed  nearly  all  his  6ucccs?or^  up  to  the 
present  day,  he  assumed  certain  theoreticai  principles,  yet,  m  we  remaxkeii  abuvc.  he 
had  tbe  actnordiDary  sagacity  to  mvetive  the  moeanly  of  detaehiag  OMdieiiM  from 
what  was  then  styled  philosophy.  He  professed  to  examine  the  phenomena  of  disease 
in  the  first  instiinco,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  natural  powers  and  propertifs  of  the 
animal  frame,  huw  far  thtfse  were  affected  by  external  circumstances  and  by  morbid 
etBMS,  aad  Iwoee  to  d«rif«  Us  earatira  indiMtioiig  and  lus  mode  of  tKMUneut.  It  ii 
in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  that  wo  ohservn  the  first  traces  of  what  is  properly 
styled  phvsin|«vrv,  i.  p.  an  account  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  livincr  bodv. 
Altbougl)  some  oi  his  opinions  were  derired  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  aiid  savuur 
4^  Um  myitaam  and  obecnrity,  yet  etiien  tipptn  to  have  been  Ofi^nal,  and  ftoiided 
opon  a  much  more  correct  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject.  We  owe  to  him  the 
invention  of  thp  hypothesis  of  a  principle,  to  whic-h  he  eives  the  appellntinn  of  nature 
(ftcTK),  which  mtiuences  all  parts  of  the  corporeal  frame,  superintends  and  directs  its 
aotioos,  and  uriudi  ia  poeeeaaod  of  a  kind  <rf  mtel]%anoe,  ao  aa  to  pranoto  all  tiM 
actions  which  are  beneficial,  and  repress  those  which  have  an  injurious  tendency.  In 
addition  to  this  general  principle,  ho  ronceires  of  others  of  a  subordinate  nature,  which 
he  styles  powers  (iv^ofutf),  which  are  more  particularly  concerned  in  the  action  of  the 
moaa  fuoetiaiia  of  the  liodj.  The  body  itself  is  supposed  to  eoMist  of  the  ftnr 
elements,  combined  in  different  proportions  in  different  individuals,  so  as  to  produce 
an  original  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  ho<ly,  givinj?  rise  to  the  four  to mjxjra- 
ments.  I'hese  influence  both  the  intellectual  and  the  corporeal  part  of  our  frame,  and 
by  ft  feandatiflB  tot  dissase  iiidspeiids&t  of  wsUnul  drccmrtancee,  and  eanse  these 
rircumstancea  to  opente  in  difimnt  medM  and  in  difinenk  degress  in  diftient 
iadiriduals. 

One  of  the  leading  pathological  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  was,  tiiat  the  fluids  are  the 
afimaiy  seat  of  dtsMse,  a  doctrine  whidi,  under  tiie  denoodnation  of  the  Hunoral 

Pathology,  became  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  sects  and  of  all  theorists,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  combination  of  the  four  elements 
with  tiie  four  states  or  qualities  with  which  they  were  affected,  of  hot,  cold,  moist, 
and  dry,  gavn  rise  to  die  fear  lidds  or  humours  of  the  body;  Mood,  phlegm,  bile»  and 
black  bile,  which  orig-inally  tended  to  produce  the  four  temperamenta,  and  whidi  in  their 
torn  contributed  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  each  of  the  humours. 

Another  of  the  most  important  doctrines  oi  llij^crates  is  that  of  crises,  or  the 
natural  tendency  of  dissases  to  a  core  at  certain  stated  periods,  depending  upon  n 

natural  train  of  actions,  which,  when  proceeding  in  their  due  course,  terminate  in  die 
remo'.n!  nf  the  morbid  action.  'Hiese  supposed  rri^'cs  wptp,  for  the  most  part,  evacuations 
ot  various  kinds,  especially  by  the  bowels  or  the  skin,  and  hence  the  regulation  of 
theae  ovacnatione  led  to  his  most  important  indications,  and  became  a  main  part  of  his 
practice.  Tliere  is  no  subject  on  which  Hippocrates  showed  more  sag;acity  and  accurate 
obserration  than  in  wntching  the  effect  of  extfrnal  agents  upon  the  system,  siich  as 
temperature,  the  intiucnce  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  particular  situations, 
of  the  seasons,  and  other  analogoos  dienmstanees.   la  moat  of  these  easss  the 

causes  TTcre  obscure,  and  he  frequently  erred  in  his  attempts  to  explain  them, 
bat  his  obeervatioos  were  correct,  and  cootriboted  materially  to  the  fiiDoeis  of  his 
fwacdce. 

The  extent  of  knowledge  which  Hippocrates  possessed  on  the  snbjeet  of  anatonny 

has  given  rise  to  much  learned  discus-sion.  While  his  admirers  were  unwilling  to  admit 
that  he  wx"*  deficient  in  any  of  the  departments  nf  medical  science,  and  attempted  to 
proine  that  he  had  acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  it  has  been 
oonleaded,  en  the  odier  hand,  that  on  this  point  his  information  was  very  imperibct. 
This  may  be  readily  supposed  to  be  the  case  from  the  abhorrence  with  which  the 
dissection  of  the  human  subject  was  reganled  at  thrxt  prriot],  and  from  the  little  attention 
which  was  paid  even  to  comparative  anatomy,  ihere  are  likewise  other  Ciwaidcratiotis 
of  an  eapednl  nature,  which  lead  na  to  eondade  that  he  had  littie  knowle^  nf  the 
internal  structure  of  the  body,  or  of  the  relation  of  its  different  parts  to  each  other. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  claim  which  has  been  set  up  for  Hippocrates,  by  some 
of  his  devoted  advocates,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  claims 
equaliy  extnragant  aoid  nnfonnded,  wo  may  oondnde,  with  the  leamsd  and  candid 
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Le  Cltirc,  that  tlie  knowledge  which  Hippocrate*  powiwiwwl  of  anatomy  was  little  i£  at 
all  mperior  to  that  of  his  oontemporariea.* 

After  these  brief  observatums  on  the  theoretical  doetriiies  of  Hippocrates,  aad  «f 
tiie  knowledge  which  he  possessed  in  the  various  dopartments  of  medical  science,  we 
most  eondode  this  chapter  with  a  aooiewbat  more  minute  account  of  his  practice. 
AMioagli  he  hat  poblished  no  regolar  treatise  on  practioil  medicine,  nor  laid  down  any 
apedfic  rules  on.  this  subject,  he  has  given  us  in  eeveial  parts  of  his  works  a  minute 

dcfnil  r  f  his  treatment  nf  \  an  ions  dismse.*,  that  we  ;it<>  enabled  in  asmrdnn,  whh 
considerable  minuteness,  the  general  principle:^  on  which  he  acted,  as  well  as  the  mode  in 
wbidi  he  applied  them.  The  great  principle  which  directed  all  his  indications  was  the 
supposed  operation  of  "  nature,"  to  which  we  haire  referred  above,  in  superintending  and 
regular  in  '•  i!l  t!ip  actions  of  the  system.  T^n  hief  business  of  the  physici  ui  is  to 
watch  these  operations,  to  promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  circumstances,  and 
peihapa  in  some  rare  caeea  to  attempt  to  coonteract  Chem*  Tw  tenden^  of  tiiie  mode 
nf  practice  would  he  to  produce  extreme  catttioii»  or  rather  inertneaa,  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  Hippocrates  seldom  atternptci'l  to  cut 
abort  any  morbid  action,  or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treatiuent.  Con- 
sidering^ the  state  of  knowledge  on  all  sahjects  when  he  lived,  it  most  he  admitted  that 
this  plan  of  proceeding  wns  much  more  salutary  than  the  fl|ipoBite  extreme,  and  that 
it  hail  likewise  the  good  eflect  of  enabling  the  practitioner  to  make  himself  better 
aojuaioted  with  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  by  observing  the  unaided  efforts  of 
natnre,  to  finvt  his  inmcationa  with  more  correctness,  and  to  determine  to  what  elgeet 
he  uugbt  more  particularly  to  direct  his  attention.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  man 
who  is  possessed  of  an  acute  nm!  penetrating  genius,  however  stronfrly  he  may  he 
attached  to  a  favourite  hypothet>i&,  contrives  to  adapt  it  to  the  information  which  he 
acquires,  and  thb  was  in  some  measure  the  case  with  Hippocrates.  For,  notwithataiiding 
tiie  grand  principle  of  the  all-.snfficicnt  and  unerring  superintendence  of  natnre,  we 
have  another  general  nnnriplo  brou^hT  into  view,  which  appears  altogether  of  nn  n;>pn3ito 
tendency,  viz.  that  a  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  inducing  a  contrary  state  of  the  ^y^tem, 
or  a  contrary  action  in  the  morbid  part.  Thus,  repletion  is  to  be  relieved  1^  evacuation, 
and  tlie  eiT«  ct  of  excessive  evacuation  to  be  removed  by  inducing  repletion^  the  excess 
or  defect  of  any  of  the  humours  or  qualities  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  employment  of 
anch  means  as  may  augment  or  diminish  the  contrary  humour  or  quality.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  in  these  cases  the  practitioner  is  in  het  only  anticipating  the  operatioii 
of  nature,  or  pfodudng  that  change  which  would  naturally  ensue  were  there  not  aome 
tmiTsual  counteracting  cause  which  prevented  or  repressed  it.  But  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  in  what  way  be  reconciled  this  apparent  discordance;  we  have  every 
reason  to  feel  assnred  that  An  mode  of  treatment  is  frsqnently  oonoct,  and  Hippocrates 
evinces  tlic  superiority  of  his  genius  by  not  aaftring  hie  judgment  to  be  warped,  even 
by  the  influence  of  a  fivourite  hypothesis. 

A  third  principle  which  very  materially  affected  the  practice  of  Hippocrates  was  the 
doctrine  of  critical  evacuations,  to  whidi  we  have  alluded  above.  Aa  diaeasee  were 
supposed  to  originate  in  the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so  when  they  are 
suffered  to  rim  their  course  u-ithout  interruption  they  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of 
the  humour,  and  consequently  the  promotion  of  this  discharge  becomes  an  important 
indicatioil  which  it  is  oiVen  easy  to  acoompliah,  and  which  provee  very  eibctual.  Hence 
an  ImpwtanI  part  of  his  practice  consisted  in  the  employment  of  evacuations  of  various 
kinds,  and  especially  of  purpratives,  of  which  he  used  a  preat  variety  and  administered 
them  with  great  freedom.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only  part  of  his  practice  which  can 
be  considered  as  decUedly  activOf  but  even  here  we  do  not  perceive  that  he  traosgreaaed 
the  limits  of  prud«ioe,  while  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy  and  ita  adaptation  to  each 
particular  case,  he  manifested  considerable  judgment  and  sagacity*,  with  the  same 
intention  he  prescribed  diuretics  and  sudoriHcs ;  he  drew  blood  both  by  the  lancet  and 
the  sMutficator;  be  applied  the  cupping-glasses ;  ha  administered  injecUmm  and  inserted 
is.su es.  Tie  made  very  frequent  use  of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments, 
plaisters,  Unimente,  &c.,  and  was  familiarly  acquamied  with  tiie  efiecta  of  external 

•  (  Ure,  part  I,  iii.  ch.  3.  Schutz^  per.  I,  sec  3,  cap  2,  ^  l-tt.  i^rcw^'d,  t.  i.  p.  302  et 
seq.  Graerr,  Aaaieeta,  No.  S«  JUa^  Uv.  iii.  passim. 
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lesiperature.  His  materia  nneiiica  vviis  toler^ly  copious,  and  embraced  many  articles 
which  still  ralain  their  pbu»  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  Tbey  wef»  almost  exclusively  o£ 
vegetable  origin,  for  the  prepmtiotw  which  depend  on  chemlwl  ptOMMos,  such  SS 
Trr  t':!!ir  snlTs  and  oisidss,  tb«  stTODg  Mids,  With  tbo  spiritoous  oompooDds,  weMChMi 

touiiy  uuknown. 

Oas  important  part  of  awdlical  practioe  to  iridoh  Hippocmtes  paid  particular  attention 
was  (he  ragulation  of  the  diet;  in  this  he  displnyed  much  sagacity  and  discernment, 

'voll  as  on  all  points  connpftfd  with  the  manap-oment  of  his  patients,  with  regard  both 
to  the  cure  and  prevention  ui  disease.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  noticed 
whet  has  been  edled  the  epidemic  oomlitntion  of  the  seaeons,  that  inexplicable  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  those  influences  to  which  the  body  is  expoeed»  which  nppeare 

to  rentier  it  mon^  or  Ifss  obnoxi<>ns  to  certain  murhid  cnii'^cs,  and  oven  to  pcnorate  these 
caoios  at  certain  periods,  without  our  being  able  to  nttar  their  production  to  any  more 
genenl  principle. 

TIm  tendency  of  the  practice  of  Hippocrates  to  allow  the  operationt  of  the  system 
to  pursue  their  course  witliout  interruption,  unitcU  itli  I  w  natural  sagacity,  enabled 
him  to  acquire  great  skill  in  prognostics,  so  that  there  is  nu  part  of  his  writings  which 
exhibit  more  deddve  marks  of  a  aoperior  nnderstanding  than  those  in  which  be  treats 
en  tins  topic.  Upon  a  leview  of  the  character  and  \v^itin^:s  of  this  celebrated  indindual» 
we  conceive  that  wo  arc  wtirrantcd  in  the  conclu>ion,  that  while  there  are  few  persons 
of  anj  ^e  or  nation  who  attained  to  greater  distinction  among  their  contemporaries,  or 
whoae  leanory  Jme  been  mom  i^Mriehed  by  posterity,  there  was  perh^is  no  one  whom 
&me  wae  more  merited  or  estaliiiBhed  npoa  a  firmer  fonndation.* 

CHAP.  IH. 

Hittory  of  ntrdti  iue/ront  the  limt  (J'  Ilipjioi:ritte9  iindl  «7t  infroducHun  into  Honu  —  HMtaUUkmmt 
tkt  U»gmiatic  $ect — Piaio — AriiMle—Sthoot  uj  AUxamiria — Iiru$i$tratua—  Ileroiihiliu—Ditimm 
^  medieiat  imt»  4iffkrtitt  deftrtmeuU-^InUt  the  Dvgmaiic  Md  Empirie  atft* — Hubr  geaent 

We  hatre  not  mnch  to  add  respectii^  the  state  of  medicine  dnring  the  period  which 

immediately  succeeded  to  the  death  of  Hippocrates.  The  advance  which  he  made  in 
the  science,  and  the  improvement  which  he  introduced  into  the  j)raclice,  were  so  con- 
siderable, tliat  no  one  appeared  for  »omc  centurius  v,lio  wan  uhie  to  proceed,  at  least  in 
any  considerable  degree,  beyond  the  point  of  perfection  to  which  it  had  been  brought 
by  tlie  trreat  father  of  medicine.  In  conformity  with  tlie  custom  of  the  times,  Hippo- 
crafo-s  transmitted  his  pr<>f(  ?'^ion  to  his  sons  Thessaius  and  Draco,  and  v:e  are  informed 
that  it  continued  to  descend  in  thu  direct  liereditiiry  lino  for  lieverul  bucces:itve  gcncralionM. 
Polybas,  hie  eoo-in-4aw,  is  singled  oot  ae  having  fiiUy  maintained  the  credit  of  his 
illustrious  relative,  and  It  is  even  said  that  many  of  the  writif^  usually  ascribed  to 
Hippocrates  are  in  reality  the  prwluction  of  Polybus.f 

The  only  other  names  whicli  we  meet  with  in  the  annais  of  medicine  auiung  the 
Asclepiadee,  tfiat  are  in  ai^  coMiderable  degree  distinguiibed,  are.  Diodes  of  Cafystoe, 
aii<I  Praxagoras  of  Cos.  Tlie  former  of  these  obtained  a  hiu;h  reputation  for  his 
learniuf;  and  practical  skill  :  he  npprar^  to  hnvc  adopted  for  the  most  part  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  Hippocrates.  \  Ui  the  latter,  aithuugh  he  i^  euuineruted  umoiij^  the 
•neoeasAil  improvers  of  the  art,  we  have  only  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
accounts.  We  are,  indeed,  inf^jrmed  that  he  paid  great  attention  to  anatomy,  that  he 
particularly  noticed  the  state  ot  the  pulse,  and  derived  many  of  his  indications  from 
this  source ;  but  we  have  little  except  tiie  general  fact  of  the  e^itimatiou  iu  which  his 
name  wae  Md  by  hie  eootemporaries,  whidi  can  enable  us  to  Ibnn  an  estimate  of  hie 
merit  §  'Hie  name  of  Chrysippus  may  bo  noticed  in  this  place  as  t  iio  \\  ]\o  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  irregular  practitioner,  as  we  should  style  him,  who  did  not  bclonp; 
Ut  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades,  and  wivs  })rincipally  remarkable  for  the  innuvatluus 

•  Cterc,  part  i,  liv.  iu.  ionrmf:  r  ip  'J,  i  11,  ct  ulibi.  Sekulz,  per.  1,  $  3,  cap.  1-4.  DtmgUu, 
Bibliogr.  Auat.  p.  1  el  seq.  Burckuu  u,  I  ss.  No.  12.  Hiilter,  Bib.  Med  hi  i  ^  17-21.  Sprenjgtlf 
I  >,  chap.  t.  EmfiiUp  vol.  1,  p.  AA.t-4.  Aikin'M  Gen.  Biog.  in  loco.  Goiiiin,  l:4ic  Mftth.  "  Medc- 
ciae,**  la  loco.  Ce««iii,  eh.  t,  f  t.  Adtermann,  lost  Hist.  Msd.  p.  JElay,  Diet  in  loeo. 

Moov.  Diet.  IVm.  in  loco.  RenanMn,  Biog.  Uaiv.  Uippecrste.*' 

t  CUrc,  part  i.  Mr.  iv.  ch.  1. 

t  CUfff  part  i.  liv.  ir.  ch  5.    Sehulz,  p.  it.  cap.  1,  V  10-22.    Sprengtl,  t.  i.  p.  SC6-a. 
\  CItn,  part  i.  liv.  iv.  ch.  6.  Sdmis,  p.  ii.  cap.  1,  ^.  2%-^  Spieagtt,  t.  i.  p.  372'4. 
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which  he  introduced  into  practice.*  But  like  too  many  of  those  whose  fame  is  princi- 
inllj  fyuadad  mi  the  novelty  of  thehr  opiiiioiit,      do  not  find  mneli  to  oommead  in 

them.  Wc  are  told  that  he  did  not  allow,  in  unv  case,  of  bleeding-,  and  that  he  dis- 
countenanced the  emplnvnipnt  of  all  active  purfxatives  ;  and,  in  short,  that  be  rejected 
many  of  the  most  powertui  and  elective  agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease.f 

Draco  and  Thmidii>»  in  ooojimetum  wiUi  Ihtir  ralttivft  fatfhm,  mn  gonenUy 

rep;arded  as  the  founders  of  what  has  been  considered  as  the  first  medical  .sect  or  school 
which  was  establiBhed  upon  rational  principles.  It  obtained  the  name  of  the  Hippo- 
crat4AU,  or  more  generally  the  Dogmatic  school  or  sect,  l>ecaui»e  it  profestsed  to  set  out 
with  oertam  theoratieal  principloB  whieh  wero  derived  firam  tiie  gienenluetuia  of  iaeli 
and  obscrvationi*,  and  to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of  practice. 

Although  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  thia  to  be  the  correct  and 
legitimate  method  of  puriiuing  the  t>tudy  of  medicine,  yet  it  raufit  be  acknowledged  at 
the  same  time  that  it  ie  a  method  which,  if  not  oarefidly  watched  and  stricdy  guarded 
by  prudence  and  sagacity,  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  dang^er  of  beinp  corrupted  by 
ignorance  and  presumption.  Hence  wo  may  «^ily  conceive  that  it  would  be  liable  to 
fall  iuto  the  ^russeet  errors,  and  to  lie  open  to  the  most  scrioua  imputations,  and  that  a 
ftir  plea  would  alwaya  be  foond  Ibr  oxdaiming  aguin^  the  introdttCtioa  of  what  is 
termed  theory  into  the  practice  of  niedicine.  This  abnse  of  the  principles  of  the  Dog- 
matists grave  rise  to  the  rival  sect  of  the  limpirics.  who,  perceiving  the  false  reasoning 
of  the  former,  and  the  injudicious  practice  consequent  upon  it,  professed  to  be  g^nided 
altogether  by  experience,  and  to  dieeaid  all  theory.  For  many  oeoluriee  these  two 
sects  divided  the  medical  world,  and  even  at  this  day,  after  all  the  revolntions  of  opi- 
nion and  the  improvements  of  science,  we  may  observe  very  distinct  traces  of  their 
influence.  It  was  not,  however,  until  a  considerably  later  period  that  the  Empirics 
filmed  tfaemselvea  into  a  distinct  sect,  and  became  the  dechrnd  opposen  of  the  Dogmas 
tists.t 

Besides  the  individuals  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades,  and  who  made 
medicine  their  particular  profession  or  pursuit,  most  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
heslowed  a  certain  degree  of  attention  npon  this  science;  for  it  appears  that,  amonp 
the  ancients,  a  knowledge  of  medicine  was  rr'j^nr  lod  as  one  of  the  branches  of  philoso- 
phy which  was  included  in  a  course  of  general  education.  The  only  two,  however, 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who,  although  they  did  not  compose  any  treatises  on 
medicine  strictly  so  cnllptl,  make  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  various  parts  of  their 
writings.  The  former  uf  these  authors,  in  his  dialogue  styled  Timseus,  and  in  his 
treatise  De  Republica,  has  entered  into  various  physiological  discussions  respecting  the 
functions  of  the  body,  and  the  supposed  ^ect  of  their  derangement  in  producing  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  nnr^  h?..^  offered  various  incidental  o'l^ervations  on  the 
practice  of  his  contemporaries.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  theory  or  the 
practice  of  medicine  received  any  improvement  from  this  philosopher.  He  made  little 
or  no  addition  to  the  actual  stock  of  our  knowledge  in  any  branch  of  natural  science, 
while  his  peculiar  genius  rather  led  him  to  the  formation  of  hypotlii>'p<;  and  speculations 
derived  from  fanciful  analogies,  tinged  with  that  air  of  mystery  which  pervades  most  of 
his  writings. § 

Both  the  original  turn  of  mind  and  the  pursnita  of  Ariitotle  were  modi  better 

adapted  to  improve  the  science  of  n^ctli cine  than  those  of  Plato.  Ho  made  very  «^roat 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  nature ;  he  was  peculiarly  well  situated  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  information  on  ail  subjects  connected  with  natural  history,  and  he  diligently 
•vailed  faimaolf  <^  his  advantages.    He  was  the  first  writer  who  published  any  nf^akr 

treatises  on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,',  and  his  works  on  these  subjects  may 
be  still  read  with  much  interest,  after  all  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  them 
by  the  labours  of  the  modems.||    But,  notwithstanding  all  these  favourable  circum- 

*  Pliny  remark.s  of  him,  "  Horum  (referring  to  prevkms phyricians)  pladta  Chiyslp|niS  in- 
geoti  garirulitate  mutavit."  Nat.  HisL  lib.  xxix.  cap.  1. 
f  C&rv,  part  iL  liv.  i.  du  1.  AtMt,  p.  L  leel.  S,  ch.  5, 6.   SprengHf  t.  i.  p.  MS. 

J  Sprengit,  sect.  4,  ch.  1. 

I  Ckrc,  parti,  lif.  iv.  ch.  a.  j  UibU  ol  i'iui.  partv.  ch.28,  p.  79  el  alibi.  Spremgel, 

t.  i.  p.  SS7  et  seq. 
I  Dngtoi,  Bibliogr.  Aaat.  p.  0-11. 
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irtances,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  influence  of  AristoUe  has  not  boon  nlti- 
mateiy  aomewfaat  unfRTOurable  to  the  progress  oi  knowledge*  With  hia  vaiuabie  tacts 
Mii  wweitiOiuiMi  tie  nixed  up  «  large  portkm  of  reooodito  and  Tefined  tpeeabtioii,  eo 
tbet  it  is  frequently  net  eisy  to  separate  the  from  the  other ;  and  so  great  was  the 
aflcendencv  which  his  ofenitis  acquired  over  the  minds  of  men  for  many  centurif^s  after 
bis  death,  that  all  bis  opinions,  the  most  uufounded  us  well  as  the  most  ptuiosophical, 
mere  indiecriBiiiBlelj  noeived  is  eetafaUshed  tratlw,  which  no  one  ventured  to  oppoee 
or  to  controvert.* 

The-  next  circumstance  which  we  arp  called  upon  to  notice  in  the  history  of  medicine 
is  the  e&tablidiment  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.    This  was  effected  by  the  munificence 
oC  die  Ptotemiee,  who,  eboot  three  hnndred  yeen  heft>re  iSIm  Christian  mm,  hid  tlie 
foaadation  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  library  and  of  the  school  of  philosophy,  w  hich 
is  erraced  by  so  many  illustrious  nantee.    The  science  of  medicine  was  cultivated  in  this 
school  with  peculiar  assiduity,  and  we  owe  some  very  essential  improvements  to  its  pro- 
fteeoie.   Among  the  meet  ftaoiw  of  theee  ete  Erariatratoe  and  Herophilue.   We  have 
not  much  accurate  inftmnstbn  respecting  the  personal  history  of  these  two  individuals, 
nor  have  any  of  their  works  been  transmitted  to  us  ;  but  wo  have  a  detailed  account  of 
their  (^iaums  and  practice  given  us  by  Galen,  Ccelius  Aureiiauus,  and  others,  so  as  to 
emMe  ne  to  form  a  tolerebly  oomet  eertmele  of  their  merits.  They  ere  pvtieoliriy 
mentioned  as  being  the  first  who  dissected  the  human  subject,  for  which  purpose  the 
Wxlks  of  criminals  were  allotted  to  them  by  the  government;  and  it  appears  tliat  thoy 
itfflpiy  profited  by  the  advantage  wliich  ^vas  thus  given  them,  &o  as  very  considerably 
to  sdmoe  onr  Imoirbdge  of  the  stmctnre  of  the  body,  especially  by  pointing  out  theee 
cxRWsetances  in  which  the  human  subject  differed  from  that  of  the  animals  who  moel 
oearfy  reseml>lcd  it,  and  in  correctin<r  the  errors  on  this  point  into  which  their  prede- 
cessors had  taiien.    Nearly  every  part  oi  the  great  system  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
poeed  profiled  by  their  leboare ;  they  aaoertained,  wi^  much  more  correctneis  tiraa  it 
had  bemn  iweviotMly  done,  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  and  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  and  they  even  eecni  to  hav«^  had  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
absorbents.    We  are  informed  tliat  Erasistraius  was  the  pupil  of  Cbrysippus,  and  that 
he  imbibed  fimn  him  his  prejudice  agunst  Ueeding  end  egeiiiet  the  nse  of  aetive  reme- 
dies, trtttting  more  to  the  operations  of  diet  or  the  natural  efforts  of  the  system :  hence 
\Kf-  nre  to  regard  him  a.*?  hjtving  improved  the  practice  of  medicine  only  indirectly,  by 
the  addition  which  he  made  to  our  knowledge  of  anatomy.f    The  anatomical  fame  of 
Herophilne  is  so  inlimalely  blended  with  tint  of  Erasistratos,  that  we  are  nnaUe  te 
assign  to  each  his  respective  share  of  merit;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  former 
was  more  correct  and  niore  skilful  in  the  practical  department.    Of  this  we  have  one 
proof  in  the  hct  which  is  stated  by  Galen,  that  Herophilus  was  one  of  the  first  who 
pud  very  minute  attention  to  the  varieties  of  tlie  poise;  and  his  name  is  banded  down  le 
us  by  the  ancients  as  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  both  from  his  character  and  his 
acquirements.! 

An  important  circumstance  m  the  history  of  medicine,  and  more  especially  m  thtA 
department  to  which  onr  attention  k  particularly  directed,  eccnrred  soon  after  Ae 

establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  viz.  the  division  into  distinct  professions, 
which  were  exercised  by  different  individuals.  Previously  to  this  period  the  practice  of 
what  is  more  especially  styled  medicine  and  of  surgery  was  exercised  by  the  some 
person ;  tho  mr^  of  the  Orselrs  correeponding  nenriy  to  what  we  sboold  now  term 
the  general  practitioner.  But  about  this  time  the  separation  into  the  departments  of 
dietetics,  pharmacy,  aiul  stir^ery  commencpH,  and  was  gradually  admitted  into  all 
succeeding  schoob  or  sects.  The  terms  did  not,  however,  possess  precisely  the  same 
eigmfieation  as  m  modem  times.  Dietetics  eemprehendsd  not  the  regnlation  «f  the 
diet  alone,  but  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  general  health  or  management 
of  tiw  patient,  end  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  "  medicos,"  or  pbysaciaB  of  modem 

*  Cfmr,  pert  I.  Ilr.  II.  eh.  4.  SehuUy  p.  ii.  cap.  1,  2  et  seq.  Stmttey,  part  vi.  pasaia. 
Sfrtngtl,  sect.  4,  cap.  2. 

t  VlerCf  part  ii.  liv.  i.  ch.  2-4.  ScktUty  p.  ii.  cap.  3,  35-«i<>.  Sprengd,  i.  i.  p.  4S9  et 
esq.  Lmah,  p.  140,  1. 

X  CUrc,  part  ii.  Uv.  i.  ch.  0.  &A«<s,  p.  ii.  csp>  3,  S-M.  Sfrengtl,  t  i.  p.  43S  et  aeq. 
Mmukf  p.  1^,  140 —For  an  aocoaat  of  me  AleMtsdffiaa  Sflheel  geeetaliy,  see  Sfnrtwgel,  sect  4, 
dLS;  a«IMft,Uv.iv. 
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tOMB.  The  MMod  induded  not  merely  the  department  of  the  apothecary  or. the 
oompoumler  of  dnij^,  but  the  perfofoiftiiea  of  many  of  th«  0|Mittion«  of  muf^^; 

while  to  the  third  ^vrr^  nllotted  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases,  many  of  the  opera- 
tionty  however,  bviug  committed  to  the  professors  of  the  second  branch.  That  thi» 
■qwrntion  eventually  tended  to  the  improvement  of  the  respective  branches  of  the  pro- 
fuse  ion  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  although  it  roust  at  the  name  tiiuc  l>e  acknowledged 
that  many  of  the  distinctions  uliirh  were  intrr)(!nccd  were  frivuloua  and  iimdioiW»  aod 
are  now  rapidly  yielding  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  modern  times.* 

It  wee  about  thn  period,  i.  e.  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian 
•diool,  that  the  great  schism  to  whicli  we  have  so  often  alluded  took  place.  It  was 
occasioned  hy  thr  formation  of  the  rival  srrts  of  tho  Dc^iatista  and  the  Empirics. 
Neither  of  tiiese  terms,  in  the  first  instance,  bore  exactly  the  same  meaning  whidi 
thiqr  convij  to  a  modem  ear.  The  oontroveray  really  consisted  in  the  qu«atiim»  how 
far  we  are  to  Buffer  theory  to  influence  our  piactioe.  While  the  DogmatialB*  or,  aa  dmf 
were  sometimes  styled,  the  Rationalists,  asHcrtPf?  t]v\t  before  attcmptrnp:  to  treat  any 
disease  we  ought  to  make  ourselves  fully  ecquuiuted  with  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  |iart  which  is  afiacted,  or  rather  of  the  body  generally,  widi  the  operation  of  medical 
agenta  upon  it,  and  with  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  when  under  the  operation 
of  any  morbid  cause ;  the  Empiric,  cm  the  contrary,  contended  tliat  this  knowlrflp-p  i=; 
impossible  to  be  obtained,  and,  if  possible,  is  not  necesaaiy; — that  the  minute  and 
internal  changes  of  the  aystem  and  of  its  different  parte  are  beyond  the  reach  of  onr 
mo^t  acute  observation,  that  it  is  alone  essentia!  to  watch  the  pfaenomenn  of  diaeaae, 
and  to  discover  what  remedies  are  best  fitted  to  relieve  the  morhifl  «vniptonip : — that  our 
sole  guide  must  be  experience ;  and  that,  if  we  step  beyoml  this,  either  as  derived  from 
our  own  experience  or  ohienration,  or  thai  of  oms  on  whoae  tos^aiofiy  we  can  rely, 
we  are  always  liable  to  fall  into  daogerooa  and  often  fitfal  einira.  We  may  remark 
th:\t  (his  controversy,  like  so  manv  others  which  hare  occupied  the  attention  of  man-^ 
kind  for  a  succession  of  ages,  is  partly  verbal,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  verbal,  tltat  it  10 
a  queatioD  of  degree.  The  boldest  Dogmatist  proftnee  to  build  his  theory  up<m  laetat 
and  the  atricteak  Empiric  cannot  combine  his  facts  without  some  aid  from  theory.  The 
uniform  experience  of  all  the  schools  and  sects  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the 
present  time,  demoiistrates  that  the  undue  extension  of  either  of  these  systems  is  inju- 
rious, that  they  both  originate  hom  a  partial  view  of  the  aulgect,  and  may  generally  be 
traced  to  some  defect  either  in  the  acquired  infonnation  or  natural  disposition  of  the 
practitioner.  The  controvrav,  however,  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  history 
of  medicine,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  it  very  frequently  in  the  followii^ 
pages ;  and  we  shall  find  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  various  opinions  or  modee 
of  practice  which  will  successively  pass  under  our  review,  it  will  in  moat  cases  be 
necessarv  to  inquire  from  which  of  these  sects  thcv  emanated. f 

liespecting  Uie  individuals  to  whom  tlie  origin  of  these  sects  should  bo  referred, 
there  is  some  degree  of  obscurity :  the  Dogmatists  generally  claim  Hippocralee  for  Aeir 
founder,  and  it  i^^  certain  that  he  investigated  with  great  care  the  functions  of  the 
animal  body,  the  action  of  mnrhid  causes  upon  it,  and  the  operation  of  remedie.'^ .  or.  as 
we  sbouki  style  them,  the  general  principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  But  while 
in  this  reaped  be  acted  upon  the  prind^ea  of  the  DogmatiatB,  he  was  no  hoe  remark- 
able for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  observed  the  phenmnena  of  disease,  and  the  actual 
operation  of  remedies  upon  individual  msos,  or  even  upon  particular  symptoms;  and  it 
may  be  affirmed  that,  iu  most  instances,  when  his  preconceived  hypotheses  seemed  to 
be  in  contradictioii  to  tim  resnlta  of  his  experience,  he  wisely  followed  the  latter.  We 
may,  however,  easily  imagine  that  his  successors,  not  being  posse^ised  of  his  sagacity 
and  industry-,  would  prefer  the  easier  inotli<M|  of  indiscriminiitely  adopting  all  his  prin- 
ciples and  tspeculations,  to  the  mure  arduous  task  of  correcting  or  extending  them  by 
their  own  obeervatioD,  and  that  they  would  in  thia  way  bring  all  theoretieal  reaaonii^ 
into  disrepute.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  fiaefing  woold  be  gradually  induced  in  the 
minds  of  practitioners,  t\rm  that  it  would  be  at  once  annoiinod  hy  any  single  individual; 
and  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  ancients  themselves  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as 

*  CeUus.  lib.  L  v^t  Sek^  p.  IL  cap.  8.  Cim,  part  i.  Uv.  iL  cb.  9.  £faf .    Partage  de 

la  Medecinc  " 

t  For  an  elegant  summary  of  the  avpimsals  employed  in  fUs  coatiovetqr^tbe  readeris  tofemd 

to  Pareiral't  Essajs,  nos.  1  and  2. 
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to  the  person  to  whom  they  should  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  empirical  sort.  Plinv 
attributes  it  to  Acron,  a  physician  of  Sicily,*  who  was  contemporar}',  if  not  prior  to 
Hippocrates;  while  CUnu  itatfls  tirat  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  who  was  said  to  be  a 
pupil  of  Herophilus,  wae  tlie  £rst  who  distinctly  professed  the  opinion  that  theory  is  to 
be  totally  discarded  in  mwlirinn,  nnd  that  direct  exporioiu-c  should  bo  nnr  solo  g'liide.f 
We  hare  little  correct  information  respecting  either  the  history  or  the  practice  of  Sora- 
pjoa;  none  of  h»  irritings  hivo  been  tnuismitted  to  at,  but  ftom  the  scattered  notices 
irinch  we  meet  with  concenunip  Um,  disporscil  tl)rouo;h  the  worke  of  the  ancients,  it 
may  be  ronjerturfr^  tVinf  ho  vn';  r\  man  of  i  nMsiili  r  i!  li  acutencss  and  sncracitv.  and  that 
he  generally  adopted  the  practice  of  Hippocrates  aud  liis  school,  although  be  discarded 
Iheir  theory.^ 

All  the  nodical  men  of  the  period  at  wbleb  we  aie  now  arrived,  and  Ibr  some  cen- 
turies snhpf^qiTont  to  it,  wcfp  attachtni  to  one  or  other  of  these  rival  ficcta,  and,  it  woald 
appear,  in  nearly  an  equal  proportion.    Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Kmpirics,  it 
htm  happned  that  all  their  writings  have  periihed,  lo  that  we  are  obliged  to  form  our 
opinion  of  their  merits  principally  from  the  representation  of  their  antegoniete.  Then 
in,  indeed,  one  hnp^n-  exception  in  the  works  of  Celsns,  who,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  treatise,  hvs  givi^o  an  account  of  the  leading  opinions  of  the  two  opposing  sects  in 
00  endid  and  jndiciooe  a  manner,  as  almost  to  snpemede  any  mom  eUborate  discussion. 
It  has  been  thought  by  mnny  that  the  view  which  Gelsne  giroe  of  the  controvemy  ie 
too  favourable  to  the  Kmpirics ;  and  m  o  -iflniit  that  wo  cnn  smrrfAv  road  his  arrnunt 
without  being  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  he  advocates  their  side  of  the  question. 
Tec  the  eooehielon  which  he  draws  ie  perfectly  candid,  and  ii,  Indeed,  not  very  remote 
fiom  wh&t  the  most  enlightened  practitioner  would  form  at  tho  frcient  day  ;^tha«  the 
perfect  rule  of  practice  is  derived  from  a  dtio  combination  of  reason  and  experience  ; 
that  without  experience  all  preconceived  theory  would  be  vain  and  useless ;  and  that  by 
•imple  experiMioe,  withont  any  attempt  at  genevaliiation,  we  ehould  fteqiienlly  fell  Into 
gross  errors,  and  be  unable  to  profit  even  by  the  very  experience  which  is  eo  mnch 
extolled.    Anrl,  indeed,  whatever  may  have  been  the  professed  phiii  of'  supporters 
of  the  two  sects,  we  shall  always  find  that  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  cither 
party  actaelly  proceeded  upon  a  judieiooa  oombinetion  of  tho  two  aytteme;  mid  we  am 
■ow  pennaded  that  it  is  upon  such  a  combination  that  all  farther  imprortmenls  of  the 
sdeaoe  and  practioe  of  medicine  must  eeeentially  depend.§ 

CHAP.  IV. 

Om  tke  ttate  efMtdkbtt  among  the  Romuns  from  U»  first  introduction  into  Rome  until  the  time  ^ 
GoUn  — Roman  npcrttitiom*  ArtkaguUuU'^Cmla — AtcUfrndeM—Themitoit— Origin  of  the  Me- 
tkodie  »ect—Tke$Maku—8aTmKmB-^  4errfisses  I>srtita<s  ^  tkt  Mttkodie^—PntwrntUicM  imtf 
ixUctics—  Arttcciu—Arihigcnta'-CtSM*,  hi$  dtetriMM  eurf  pffstflfas  CwHtWsa  %r  fftgHfima  to 

iioHue — PltHg  —DioKoritkn.^ 

For  some  centuries  the  school  of  Alexandria  produced  a  succession  of  k-arncd  men, 
DoC  only  in  medicine  but  in  the  other  scieuces,  and  contributed  to  the  advuncement  of 
knowledge,  or  at  least  prevented  the  decay  into  which  it  was  in  danger  of  falling  after 
the  decline  of  the  Gre<-ian  literature.  It  was  durinj^  this  |  rrixl  that  the  foundation 
was  Inid  of  the  future  g^randeur  of  tho  Roman  empire;  but  iruui  the  attention  of  this 
people  being  almost  cxclu2>ivcly  directed  to  warlike  affairs,  and  perhaps  also  from  other 
canaae,  aeieiioe  of  all  kinds,  and  medicine  among  the  re^^t,  was  for  a  long  time  almost 
totally  neglected.  Rome  had  extended  her  empire  far  beyond  the  limiLs  of  Italy,  and 
had  ^abdaed  most  of  her  rivab,  before  slie  condescended  even  to  tolerate  the  pursuit  of  tho 
arts  and  ^ieoces.  We  are  expressly  told  by  Pliny,  that  for  six  hundred  years  ehe  was 
vi^oot  phjmciana.  We  cannot  conceive  it  pomiUe  that  during  this  long  period  no 
atteo^  weio  made  to  remove  diieaaea;  w«  can  only  nadentaad  by  it  that  then  were 


*  Lib.  uix.  cap.  1.         t  la  pnsf.  sub  initio.         }  SeknUt  per.  ii.  cap.  iv.  1 8  et  ssq. 
f  fialm,  de  SubfigoiaL  B^plr.  at  alibi.   CiIms,  in  Prnf.    AocAesse,  Diss.  nos.  10  &  If. 
r/    ,  ]  im  ii.  liv.  li.  dUMf,  per.  ii.  cap.  Iv.  ^fnagO,  sect  4»  eh.  1,  4.  J^trmgam,  p  Hi, 

iMu.  m-ii. 

I  Per  a  concise,  and  at  the  eame  time  a  osmprcbenflive  view  of  thi^  period  of  the  hbtoty  of 
CM-dirine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ifth  eecUon  of  filumenbach's  Intzodnelioa.  We  may 
fnrUier  remark  that  this  work  sMf  be  eeasolled  with  advaatagc,  in  eooaeotiea  with  aloMMi  all 
ifee  aaaee  that  pass  in  saeeeisien  nnd«r  oar  review. 
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no  iadivtduals  emuncDt  for  their  knowledge  or  bkill  who  were  engaged  in  the  profession, 
or  perhaps  that  it  was  scarcely  regarded  as  the  object  of  distinct  porsoiti  or  that  indi- 
vidoals  were  not  especially  trained  to  the  exercise  of  it.  We  have,  indeed,  abundant 
evidence  of  two  circutnstances;  that  Wi  t)ii«,  hs  in  even*  other  fiubjcrt  connected  with 
the  arts  of  life,  the  Romans  8er%'Uely  copied  trom  the  Greeks/  and  that,  as  far  an  their 
medicine  was  eonoemed,  wherever  they  donated  from  them  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  various  superstitious  rites  and  ceremoniee,  indicating  the  most  profound  igno* 
ranee  and  the  grofsse^t  superstition.  Numerous  instances  of  tliis  kind  arc  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Livy ;  and  although  he  wrote  in  the  rehncd  age  and  splendid  court  of 
Augustus,  they  are  intradoced  in  the  thread  of  hia  narratiro  as  actual  transactions, 
without  any  obscrvatiim  indicative  of  his  disbelief  of  their  efficacy  f  One  of  these  is 
the  account  which  he  gives  iis  of  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  yEsctilapius  into 
Rome.  In  consequence  of  a  fatal  epidemic,  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the  u&ual  expe- 
dient of  consulting  the  SybilHne  hooks,  where  it  was  found  to  be  enjoioed  upon  them  to 
transfer  the  worship  of  the  ^'oJ  from  Greece  to  their  city.  A  fonnal  deputation 
w*a8  acconhnn-ly  despatched  for  the  purpose,  by  wliom  the  deity,  unwilling  to 
leave  his  native  place,  was  seized  by  a  stratagem,  and  was  oinveyed  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent  into  Italy.  He  was  receired  by  the  peofde  of  Rome  with  anbounded 
transport;  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  on  an  islsnd  in  the*Tiber ;  the  usual  appen- 
dages of  priests,  with  all  tlieir  ceremonies,  were  appdnted ;  and  the  plague  was  of 
course  suspended.^ 

Pliny  further  informs  ns  diat  medicine  was  introduced  into  Rome  at  a  later  period 
than  most  of  the  other  arts  uid  sciences ;  that  the  practice  of  it  had  even  been  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  citizens,  and  its  professors  banished.  The  account  which  be 
gives  of  so  singular  an  occurrence  is,  that  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
ArcJiagatbus,  a  Pelopomiesian,  settled  at  Rome  as  a  pnetitioner  of  medicine,  and,  as 
it  may  be  inferred,  was  the  first  person  who  made  it  a  distinct  profession.  He  was 
received  in  the  fi!«t  instance  with  irrcat  respect,  nnd  was  even  maintained  at  tlif  pub- 
lic expense;  but  his  practice  was  ube>€rvcd  to  be  bu  severe  and  unsuccessful,  that  ho 
soon  excited  the  dislike  of  the  people  at  large,  and  produced  a  complete  disgust  to  tho 
profession  generally,  which  led  to  the  transaction  mentioned  above.§  His  practice 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exrlusivcly  surpricni,  anil  to  h;ive  ronsi.^toil,  in  ;i  cretit  mea- 
sure, in  tlie  use  of  the  knife  and  ul  powerful  caustic  applications.  Wc  iicu.r  little  more 
of  the  state  of  medichw  in  Rome  far  the  next  century;  but  from  certain  incidental 
obser\'ations  we  may  infer  that  it  remained  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
consisted  as  before  in  superstitious  rites  and  reremonics.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the 
few  individuals  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  science,  among 
Other  subjects  directed  their  attention  to  medicine ;  and  it  is  particularly  stated  that 
Cato  introduced  various  aiticles  into  the  materia  mcdica,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on 
medical  topics.  We  are  not  able  to  form  uiiy  juKt  conception  of  their  merit  from  the 
account  which  is  given  of  them ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  was  a  professed 
Opponent  to  Grecian  literature  in  general,  and  we  may  therefore  ocmclude,  would  not 
avail  himself  of  the  improvements  tlirit  had  been  made  by  the  Greek  physicians. || 

We  may  presume  that  tlie  jjiejiulicc  which  was  excited  against  Archagi^thus  would 
be  graduully  allayed,  and  that  the  improvement  uf  the  Romans  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, although  not  considerable,  would  be  at  least  sufficient  to  make  them  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  attcinjjfing  somethin-^'  l)cyond  the  nicro  powt  r  of  charms  and  incantations 
for  the  removal  of  di/'ease.  Accordingly,  about  a  rentni-y  before  the  Christian  wr,\, 
wc  find  that  another  individual  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  degree  of  popuioiuy  at 

•  Suttoiiius,  (I.-  (iramuiat.  siii)  initio;  the  fart  if  adndlted by  Clccro a»d  by  ninr,  andisfte* 
quently  alluded  to  io  various  parts  of  tiieir  writiogs. 

t  The  followiaf  references  may  be  seleeted  among  many  others  of  a  linilar  kiad : — ^Book  i. 
ch.  31,  TuIluB  cnnsnlts  the  Sybillinc  books  in  tirrlcr  In  stoj.  the  plai^ue  ; — iv.  25,  for  the  same 
purpose  a  tHinplt:  was  erected  tu  Apullu; — v.  I  'i,  the  books  were  again  coDSulted ; — vii.  S,  a 
ieclisternium  xtbs  ordered  for  tlie  same  purpose,  aad  afterwards  the  public  games  ;-~vii  S,  the 
plague  was  stopped  by  the  dictator  drivin|  a  nail. 

t  LirUu,  lib.  \.  cap.  47,  et  epitome  an  lib«  xt.  VA  Mtueiwm,  lib.  i.  cap.  8,  4. 9.  Sribah, 
)i.  li  I  . 'I  V  etseq.  j!llM(/iNWMi,  Antiq. SuppK,  y.  L  b.  V.  cb.  1.  Xwcmphw, Tsoke'sTkaBS. 
V.  i.  J),  ijilj,  nule. 

$  Lib.  xxix.  cap.  1. 

d  ClcrCf  pais  ii.  liv.      ch.  1.  SchuiZf  p.  ii.  ci^  0.  Atktrmtimf  p.  iv*  cap.  1ft* 
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Rome,  which  he  nuiintftinc  1  through  life,  and  in  a.  certain  de^e  transmitted  to  his 
successors, — ABciepiaiieti  ot  Bjthinia.  It  is  said  that  he  hrst  came  to  Rome  as  a  teacher 
of  riietoric,  and  that  it  was  in  eon&equenoe  of  hit  do€  being  Buccenfol  in  this  profeMioii* 
that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine.  From  what  we  Icam  of  hh 
bistorr  and  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear  that  he  may  be  fairlv  characterized  as  a 
man  of  natural  talents,  acquainted  with  human  nature,  or  rather  with  human  weakness, 
and  poMoaaed  of  conaideraUo  afarawdnaaa  and  addreaa^  bat  with  little  science  or  pttH 
fesaional  skill.  He  hegan  upon  die  plan  which  is  so  generally  found  successful  hy  those 
w  ho  arc  consciotis  of  their  own  ignorance,  hy  vilifyincr  the  principlf'>  anil  |)ra(  ti<  c  of  liiu 
pritlecessurs,  and  by  asserting  that  he  had  discovered  a  more  compendious  and  effective 
node  of  treating  disMses  thw  had  been  belbre  known  to  the  world.  As  he  was 
ipiorant  of  anatomy  and  patholog:;^',  he  decried  the  labours  of  those  who  souebt  lo 
juve.sti>atc*  the  structure  of  tlif  IhxIv.  or  to  watch  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  directed  his  attacks  more  particularly  against  the  writings  of  Hippocrates. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to  the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise, 
bathing,  and  other  circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  f»Tent  popularity  which 
be  enjoyed  depended  upon  his  prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients,  and 
BpoD  bis  attendii^  in  all  eaaest  with  great  asndni^,  not  only  to  every  thing  whieh 
Contributed  to  their  comfort,  but  that  he  flattered  their  prejudices  and  indulged  their 
inclinations.  By  the  due  application  of  these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much  difliculty,  accotint  for  the  great 
cnneaee  to  which  he  airived,  and  we  cannot  tail  to  recognise  in  Asdepiades  the 
prototype  of  more  than  one  popular  physician  of  modem  times. 

Justice,  however,  oblipres  us  to  admit  that  he  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  discernment,  which  on  some  occasions  he  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  It  is  said  that  to  him  we  are  indebted,  in  the  first  instaaee,  for 
the  arraDgement  of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  acute  and  chronic,  a  division 
which  has  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  and  which  still  fonna  an  important  feature  in  the 
most  improved  modern  nosology.  In  his  philosophical  principles  Asclepiades  is  said  to 
have  been  a  fbllower  of  Epieoms,  and  to  have  adoplsd  his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores, 
on  which  he  attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by  supposing  that  all  morbid 
action  niiplit  be  reduced  into  obstruction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  distribution  of  the 
atoms.  This  tlieory  he  accommodated  to  his  division  of  dineases,  tlie  acute  being  sup- 
posed to  depmid  essentiallj  upon  a  constriction  of  the  poresi  or  an  ofaatniction  of  them 
hy  a  ^tiperflui^  of  stoms ;  the  chrouic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores  or  a  defidency  of 
the  atoms.* 

Asdepiades  was  succeeded  in  his  professional  reputation  by  his  pupil  I'hemison  of 
Laodioea,  who  bad  the  honour  of  fbundinganew  sect  in  medidne,  which  for  some  time 
almost  eclipsed  the  former  rivals  ;  this  was  the  Methodic  sect.  The  great  object  of 
Themison  seems  to  liave  been  to  adopt  a  middle  course  between  the  Dogmatists  and  the 
Empirics,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  exculleucies  of  each  of  them.  He  was,  Itow- 
ever,  strongly  impreaied-  with  the  great  principle  of  Asclepiades,  the  importance  of 
rotiucing  the  science  to  a  few  general  laws,  w  bii  h  by  their  simplicity  might  he  uni- 
versally intelligible  and  of  easy  application.  He  therefore  rejected  all  the  abstruse  and 
recondite  speculations  of  tlie  Dogmatihts,  and  substituted  in  their  place  a  few  positions 
derived  from  the  tenets  of  his  master,  and  founded  upon  the  Epicurean  doctrines.  He 
remarks  that  it  is  an  essentia!  part  of  the  business  of  the  practitioner  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  frame,  with  its  laws  while  in  the  state  of 
health,  and  with  the  changes  which  they  experience  from  disease.  All  these  he  referred 
to  the  res{>e('tive  stales  of  constriction  and  relaxation,  and  to  the  undue  preponderance 
of  one  of  them  over  the  other.  To  these  two,  however,  be  added  a  third,  or  mixed 
state  as  he  styled  it,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  very  easy  to  understand ;  while  by 
daastngall  medical  agents  under  the  two  great  divisions  of  astringents  and  relaxants,  we 
learn  how  to  apply  tlie  appropriate  lemeify  for  every  disease. 

Tbeouson's  doctrine  most  be  r^arded  as  a  r^nement,  and  certaiBly  an  improvement 

*  Pliuius,  passim.  VeUu$,  uhi  supra  ct  alibi.  Ckrc,  pars  ii.  liv.  iii.  ch.  4-9.  Sanngd,  sect.  6, 
cb.  1.  CtbanU,  ch.  2,  ^  5.  Goulin,  Kncyc.  M^tb., «'  MMeciae,*'  Asdipiade.''  CAomwr  el 
Jdtim,  ia  Biof.  Udv.,  •«  AKltpiads." 
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of  that  uf  Aficlepiades ;  for  ai though  we  have  the  states  of  constriction  and  relaxation 
professedly  copied  from  Jib  master,  it  ie  diieneomberad  of  the  more  ol^eetioaftble  apeeo- 

iationof  the  atoms  and  pores.  Tl)e  theory  of  the  Methodics  contemplatfs  the  solids  as 
the  sent  and  cause  of  disease,  in  which  respect  it  is  directly  oppos^  to  that  of  fIiy)po- 
crates,  who  traced  the  primary  cause  of  disease  to  an  affection  of  the  fluids,  giving  rise 
to  what  bM  been  termed  the  Humoral  Pathology.  The  humoral  pothokfry  was  aealoiiily 
defended  by  Galen,  and  was  universally  adopted  by  his  successors  until  the  si  vontornth 
century,  when  the  opposite  dortrino  of  Soliilism  was  revivfd,  and  hits  been  gaining 
ground  until  the  present  day.  It  lias  been  justly  objected  to  1  hemison's  theory,  that 
oven  if  wo  admit  the  eorrectaese  of  his  ▼iem  respecting  the  states  of  eonatrictioa  and 
relaxation  of  the  system,  there  is  a  palpable  absurdity  in  supposinp:  that  they  can  he 
ro-oxistent  in  wliat  be  terms  his  middle  state,  as  they  are  directly  opposed  to  each 
other. 

Hmvs  is  noivwrk  of  Themison's  extant,  hot  we  havo  an  am|de  Mcoant  of  his  practice 
in  the  writings  of  Cselius  Aurelianus,  who  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  tont  fs  of  tho 
Methodic  f=cct.  They  appt^ar  to  have  been  diligent  in  tho  obwrvation  of  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  sagacious  in  tltuir  employment  of  remedies  :  they  seem,  indeed,  to  hare 
sustained  their  character  of  keeping  a  middle  coarse  between  the  Dogmatists  and  Em- 
pirics,  avoitlinfr  the  oxtrcmrs  of  cither,  and  combining  the  mote  ti^eful  parti  of  each 
8ys.tt'in  in  a  prcalt  r  clc'tjrcc  than  had  hccn  doiio  hy  their  prtdoce^sors.* 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Tiieuiison  the  opinions  uf  the  Methodics  were  gene- 
rally adopted  in  Rome,  and  almost  supswedsd  those  of  tho  profeseed  Dogmatists  and  Em- 
pirics, Fo  that  \vc  shall  have  little  to  detain  ns  in  our  pioorcsf,  ex'topt  to  notice  certain 
individuals  who  became  remarkable  from  their  persona)  history  or  character,  or  from 
some  peculiarity  in  their  opinions  or  practice.  The  first  of  this  description  in  point  of 
time  is  Thessalns,  who  lived  about  half  a  century  after  Themison,  and  who  ranks  as 
one  of  his  followers,  lie  was,  however,  an  individual  vei  y  different,  both  in  charactpr 
and  in  acquirements,  from  his  master,  lie  is  stated  to  have  been  of  mean  birth  and  of 
defective  education,  but  by  cunning  and  artifice  to  have  acquired  great  wealth  and  a 
h%fh  rqmtation.  He  began  bis  career,  in  tho  usual  mode  of  ignorance  and  aetfHMiffi- 
ciency,  by  cndcnvonring^  to  throw  contempt  on  nil  his  predecessors  and  conteuiporaries, 
by  pratending  to  expose  their  errors,  and  tiy  claiming  to  himself  the  dii^eovery  of  a  new 
theory  of  medicine,  which  should  lead  to  more  correct  practice,  and  should  supersede 
all  farther  attempts  of  tlie  kind ;  in  fine,  he  aasnmed  to  himself  the  pompons  title  of 
the  conqueror  of  physicians  (iar^cHKn).! 

We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  dwell  long  upon  one  who  is  so  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  records  of  science;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  concerning^  him,  that  he  appears 
to  have  united  the  speculations  of  Asclefnades  with  those  of  Themison,  and  to  have 
admitted  the  atoms  and  ymros  (A'  the  one,  with  the  eou^trictioii  and  n  laxation  of  tlic 
Other.  The  only  addition  w  hich  1  hessaius  made  to  medical  theory  which  deserves  our 
notice,  is  the  introduction  of  what  ho  terms  metasyncrasia,  or  the  method  of  producing 
an  entire  change  in  the  state  of  the  Ixxly.  This  he  opposed  to  the  practice  of  Hippo* 
crates,  who  professed  to  watch  over  and  n-giilate  the  actions  of  the  ^^  ^^tem,  as  well  to 
that  of  the  Empirics,  whose  aim  was  to  correct  specific  morbid  actions,  or  to  remove 
partieidar  inortMd  symptoms.  The  term,  as  conveying  a  conceivable,  if  not  an  actual 
occurren*  ( ,  was  not  without  its  value,  and  was  generally  adopted  by  medical  writeia ; 
and  even  in  the  present  day  the  principle  implied  in  it  serves  as  the  faundatiim  for  some 
of  our  most  important  indications.^ 

The  name  of  Soranus  next  oeeni*  among  the  celebrated  Roman  practitioners. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  for  supposing  that  there  were  no  less  tiian  three  phy- 
sicians of  this  Tinnif ,  hut  the  one  whn  is  most  eminent  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
EphesuB,  to  have  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  finally  lo  have  settled  in  iiome.  He  was 
a  strict  Msfthodle,  and  is  said  to  ham  been  highly  respected  for  his  character  and 

*  CeUui^,  ill  i)r;rf.  Cl.rc,  i\  ii.  liv.iv.  SSCL  1,  ch.  1.  BsrcAvM*,  Dlss.ll.  S^HIIf^f  t.  ft. 
p.  80-3.  Ackermtmn,  per.  iv.  ch.  17. 

t  PUnittt,  lib.  xxvili.  cap.  I.— We  bavs  SM  aaivriog,  and  probably  a  eeneetaeeoant,  gives  ns 
by  Lucian,  uf  the  successlul  knavery  practised  by  an  imposlor  of  hia  age,  naned  Alexaader;  see 
Tooke's  TrauB.,  v.  i.  p.  6S0  et  seq.  He  appears  to  hare  been  a  worthy  successor  of  The8Saltts,80 
far  as  respects  his  arrogance  and  presumptinn. 

4  VlerCf  |.  iL  liv.  tv.  sect.  1,  cb.  2,  3.  Syrtngd,  t.  ii.  p. 
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taJente.  His  writings  have  not  boeu  transouUed  to  us,  but  probably  Lho  mmt  vniuable 
iBfoivMtloa  wbidi  liay  eontaia  is  handed  down  to  us  by  C.  AurauaDiu,  whose  worlt, 
if  Dot,  as  «MBd  have  supposed,  a  translation  of  Soranua's  traadae,  prooeeda  upon  the 

aani^"  principles,  and  inculcates  the  same  practice.* 

Ihero  18  constiienible  iiucertaioty  respecting  both  the  age  aod  the  couotty  of  C.  Aure- 
UanQs.  Some  wrileiv  plaea  him  aa  eaiiy  aa  the  fiiaft  century  of  the  Cbriittan  am, 

while  others  endenvour  to  prove  dbat  he  wns  at  least  a  century  later.  This  opinion  is 
principally  fon n  led  upon  the  circumstance  of  liis  not  mentioning  or  being  niontioned 
by  Galvn,  uiclicatiug  that  they  were  contemporaries  or  rivals.  Numidia  has  been 
graarally  assigned  as  his  native  countiy,  bat  perha|»  witboat  any  difeel  evidenea ;  it 
may,  hoxvever,  be  concluded  from  the  imperfection  of  his  style  and  the  incorrectness  of 
KoTHc  of  the  terms  u  liich  he  employs,  that  he  was  not  a  native  either  of  Greece  or  of 
Italy.  But  whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  his  personal  history,  and  whatever  defects 
eodat  in  bis  writings,  they  afford  as  maeh  ▼aluable  information  respecting  the  slate  of 
medical  science.  He  was  a  professed  and  zealous  Methodic,  and  it  is  principally  from 
his  work  that  we  arc  able  to  obtain  a  <  nm  ct  view  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this 
aect.  In  his  descriptions  of  the  pbeuouiuua  of  disease  he  displays  considurable  accuracy 
ct  observatton  and  diagnostic  sagacity ;  and  be  describes  some  diseases  which  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  ancient  author.  He  gives  us  a  very  ample  and  minute  detail 
of  die  practice  which  was  adopted  both  by  himself  and  his  C(vntemporuri' •  and  it  must 
be  aduiouicdged  that  on  these  points  his  remarks  display  a  competent  ii.uuvv ledge  of  his 
satgeety  united  to  a  dear  and  comprehensive  judgment. 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  great  clasttes  of  acute  and  chronic,  nearly  corrc- 
spondinpr  to  diseases  of  constriction  and  of  relaxation,  and  upon  ihi'se  supfwsod  states 
he  fouodis  his  primary  iudicntions ;  but  with  respect  to  tiie  iutiutate  nature  of  these 
Stales  ef  the  system,  ss  well  as  of  all  hidden  or  recondite  causes  generally,  be  thinks  it 
nnni'<  LShary  to  inquire,  provided  we  can  recognize  their  existence,  ajid  can  discover  the 
means  of  rcniovinc:  thnn.  Hence  his  wrifiii^r*'  arc  li  ss  iht^orctical  and  more  decidedly 
practical  thau  tha^>  uf  any  other  utitbwi  uj  antiquity ;  uud  they  cuu:>eque&tly  contri- 
buted more  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and  actnal  treatment  of  disease  than 
any  that  had  preceded  them.  They  coutribute<i  in  an  especial  manner  to  perfect  the 
knowlcdg^e  of  therapeutics,  by  asc  rr  liuinp:  with  preciH.ion  the  proper  indications  of  cure 
viti)  the  means  best  adapted  lor  lUiulimg  tiieui.  i  lie  great  defect  uf  C.  Aureiiaous,  a 
defect  which  was  inherent  in  tbe  sect  to  which  be  belonged,  was  that  of  placing  too 
much  de{K>iKlence  upon  the  two-fold  division  of  diseases,  and  not  sutficiently  attending 
to  the  iniiiute  shades  by  which  they  gradually  run  into  each  other ;  a  defect  the  more 
remarkable  in  one  who  shows  so  much  attention  to  tbe  phenomena  of  disease,  and  wiio 
for  the  most  part  allows  himself  to  be  so  little  warped  1^  preoonoeived  hypotbeeis. 
This  view  of  the  su!»ject  leads  him  not  unfreqoently  to  reject  active  and  decisive  renio- 
dies,  when  he  could  not  reconcile  their  operation  to  hia  supposed  indications  ;  so  that, 
although  hi;>  practice  is  seldom  what  can  be  styled  bod,  it  in  uocasioually  defective. 

Tbere  were  two  points  in  which  C.  Auralianns,  and  the  Metbodics  generally,  decidedly 
opposed  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  followers  of  Hippocrates,  in  trustiutj  the  re- 
moval of  (li.sra.se  to  the  restorative  powers  of  nature,  and  in  attributitii.^  ilisea-ses  to  the 
ejccess  or  defect  of  particular  humours.  With  respect  to  the  former  point,  they  con- 
ceived  that  it  was  as  frequently  necessary  to  oppose  as  to  promote  the  natnral  actions  of 
the  system  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  they  did  not  admit  tlie  existence  of  the 
supposed  four  humours;  and  even,  if  th*  ir  existence  could  bo  proved,  they  did  not 
conceive  that  they  were  iu  possestuun  ui  the  meautt  of  acting  u|x>u  ttiem  individually  or 
specifically. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  or  those  of  constriction,  the  cure  was  effected  by 
topical  bleeflinir,  (for  <:eneral  blecdinc;  wa.s  rarely  adtnitted,)  and  by  narcotic  and  oleagi- 
nous applications,  aided  by  a  pure  and  sometimes  by  a  motsit  air.  Abstinence  was 
Strictly  enjoined*  and  indeed  often  carried  to  an'nndue  length ;  and  in  tbe  administra- 
tion of  all  rouiedies  the  practitioner  wa.s  frequently  fruided  hy  critical  periods,  g'pnerally 
of  three,  or  in  other  aises  of  seven  day-s.  Whtu  tlie  ordinary  means  of  cure  were  found 
not  to  be  successful,  or  when  any  circumstance  occurred  which  appeared  to  contra-> 
bidicate  tbeir  nppUcntum,  C.  Anfelianus  had  leoouree  to  *  prepnislory  system.  This 

* 

*  CkrCf  p.  ii.  iiv.  iv.  sect.  1,  cb.  i.   Sprtngel,  t.  ii.  p  33-5. 
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coiiBisted  priocipally  in  certain  regulations  regarding  diet  and  exerdMi  in  the  tiM  of 
the  bath,  frictkMiSf  and  other  external  Applications ;  when  the  BTStem  was  thus  pve- 

parcd,  tlio  ordinary  plan  of  treatment  was  had  recourse  to.  Inflamir.ntor}*  disoasps 
were  supposed  to  dejKMid  upon  constriction ;  abstinence,  rest,  and  friction  were  en- 
joined in  the  6rst  instance;  bleeding  general  or  local,  baths,  and  certain  f^taUo 
preparations  were  then  administered,  while  purgatives  seem  to  have  been  seldom  if  erer 
employed.  Littlo  ropard  appears  to  have  bf  on  paid  to  particular  sygiptoms,  and  upon 
the  whole  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  the  practice  as  delicicnt  in  promptness  and 
vigour,  and  not  very  unlike  that  which  prevails  at  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the  continent* 
We  have  mentioned  above  that  C.  AureHanus  seldom  employed  purgatives, — an  unfortu- 
nate proJiKlicc,  by  uliich  lie  dt  privt  d  himself  of  one  of  tlit'  inc^^t  useful  np-pnts  in  the  cure 
of  disease ;  he  also  generally  condemns  the  use  of  what  are  termed  specifics,  an  error, 
if  it  be  one,  much  more  venial :  he  very  sparingly  employs  diuretics,  condemns  narco- 
tics, and  rejects  caustics  and  all  aimilar  applications.* 

Although  the  Mothodir  sect  continued  to  prevail  amonc:  the  Roman  physicians  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  some  alteration  in  the 
original  tenets  of  Thcmison  were  gradually  introduced,  and  it  at  length  became  BOb- 
divided  into  several  minor  sects  or  schools,  which,  although  agreeing  in  certain 
fundamental  principles,  had  each  their  peculiar  views,  which  led  to  their  separation 
from  the  main  body,  and  to  the  adoption  of  specific  appellations.  Two  of  these  were 
of  sufficient  notoriety  to  require  being  individually  mentioned  in  this  sketch, — the  Pneu- 
matics, and  the  Eclectics  or  Episynthetics. 

Tlic  Pneumatics  n  se  into  notii  e  about  half  a  centur}'  after  the  death  of  Tin mison. 
They  derive  their  appellation  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  introduceii  into 
their  pathology  the  agency  of  what  is  termed  the  spirits  (y>it//<ut),  which,  together 
vith  the  solids  and  the  fluids,  compose  the  corporeal  frame.  It  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  to  what  supposed  substance  or  power  the  tf-rm  was 
applied ;  we  may  observe  in  it  some  traces  of  the  pneumatic  physioli^  of  the  modern 
chemists,  while  in  some  of  its  agencies  it  resembles  the  nervous  influence.  This  sect 
has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  from  the  name  of  an  eminent  medical  writer,  whidi 
has  been  pcnerailv  attached  to  it,  that  of  Aret<eus. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  both  the  age  and  the  country  of  Aret^eus;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled 
the  Gappadocian.  He  wrote  a  general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  valuab!r  n  liqups  of  antiquity,  displayinp:  jrrcnt  nrcumcy  in 
the  detail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seuiug  the  diagnostic  character  of  diseases.  In  his 
practice  he  follows  for  the  most  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but  he  paid  leas 
attention  to  what  have  been  styled  the  natural  actions  of  the  system ;  and,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Father  of  medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  counteract 
4bem  when  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
treatment  of  Tarions  diseases  indicates  a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of  more 
energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Metfaodwi.  Thus  he  freely  administered  active 
purgatives;  he  did  not  fibifct  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less  averse  to  blecdintr;  au<l 
upon  the  whole  his  materia  medica  was  both  ample  and  efficient,  it  may  be  asserted 
generally,  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient  physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
who  appear  to  have  been  less  bbssed  by  attachment  to  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and 
whose  account  of  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  l>etter  stood  the  tost  of 
subsequent  experience.  We  hare  placed  Aretseus  among  the  Pneumatics,  because  he 
maintained  the  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Beet,  and  because  he  is  generally 
considered  as  such  by  most  systi'matic  writers,  although  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  he 
is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the  I->lectics.t 

Of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectics  we  know  little  except  through  the  medium  of  the  writings 
of  their  opponents.    The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  Arebigenes  of  Apamea,  who 

*  VideOpos,  <Ie  Morb.  Acut  ctChron.  Ch're,  p.  U.  Uv.  iv.  sect.  1,  cb.  6-11;  we  bar«  in 
tiiii  antbor  a  Tery  ample  sccoaatof  the  principles  sad  practice  of  the  Helhodics.  Burckuaen, 
Diis  11,^5.    Batkr,  Bib.  Med.  ^n.    Sf^ngOt  t.li.  p. ST  et  seq.  ia  loco.  Bieg. 

I'niv.  in  loco. 

t  i'tcrc,  p.  ii.  liv.  iv.  seel.  1,  ch.  2,  3.  Barchusen,  Diss.  15,  p.S92ptseq.  HtlUr^  Bib.  MetU 
%  64.  Elojf,  in  loco,  (iouliii,  Kiicyc.  Meih«»d.  Medecine,  t.  IJi.  p.  S8&  ct  seq.  Smrengtt,  t.  ii. 
p.  SS-T.   (  JkesMirr  d  idffos,  Uing.  Vniv.  Aretdv." 
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|nscti8«d  at  RodM  in  the  time  of  T^jiin,  and  enjnyod  a  very  high  reputation  for  his 
pmf«'«;sional  skill.  Hp  is,  however,  reprobatod  as  havinp^  been  fond  of  inf roducinir  new 
and  obscure  terms  into  tbe  science,  and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
diale^^  ibim,  which  produced  rather  the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  accuracy. 
Archq;enes  pnUished  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen  has  written  a  commen- 
tary :  it  appears  to  have  contained  a  numbiT  of  minuto  and  subtile  (li>tini  tiuii«,  many 
of  which  we  may  venture  to  affirm  have  no  real  existence,  and  to  have  been  for  tho 
most  pert  the  result  nther  of  a  preconceived  hypothesis  than  of  actual  observation ;  and 
Iho  anme  remark  may  be  applieil  to  an  arrangement  which  he  proposed  of  fev  er*.  He, 
however,  not  only  enjoyed  a  considirablo  de-j^nce  of  (lie  public  conHdence  dm  inL;'  hi.^ 
liie-tinie,  but  left  behind  him  a  number  of  disciples,  who  for  many  years  maintained 
n  respeclabfa  rank  in  their  profession.* 

It  may  appear  singular  that  we  have  so  many  insfuneeH  of  in  li' iii  ials  who  have 
risen  to  jrreat  eminence,  both  fmni  their  professional  skill  and  general  srienre,  but  of 
whose  private  history  we  poi»8ci^  m  little  information.  '1  his  la  very  remarkably  the 
ease  widi  Celsus.  We  know  little  either  of  his  age,  his  origin,  or  even  of  his  actual 
prf)fo>sioa.  There  are  some  incidental  e.xprcssions  which  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  ho 
lived  under  the  reigns  of  AuTUStns  and  TiboriuH,  and  jiarticularly  th(>  mode  in  which 
he  refers  to  Themison  would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contemporaries,  or  that 
Themiaoo  preceded  him  by  a  short  period  only.  With  respect  to  the  conntry  of  Celsns 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion,  except  the  purity  of  his  stylo,  which 
at  mo^t  vroiM  prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  and  passed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  lite  at  Rome. 

With  tepoA  to  hw  profession,  diere  is  some  reason  to  donbt  whether  he  was  a  prae- 
titkmr  of  medicine,  or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general  scieooei  after 
fh^  manner  of  some  of  tbe  ancient  Greek  philosophers.  Tliis  doubt  has  arisen  princi- 
liy  from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to  by  Coiumcllat  and  by  Quintiiiau,^  and 
his  not  being  enumerated  by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome  in  his  sketch  of 
the  history  of  medicine.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  us  that  his  work  bean 
very  strong  evidence  that  lio  was  an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
phenomena  of  disease  and  the  operation  of  remedies,  and  that  he  described  and  recom- 
mended what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  was  sanctioned  by  his  own  experience; 
so  that  we  conceive  it,  upon  tbe  whole,  most  probable  that  he  was  a  physician  by 
profession,  but  who  devoted  part  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  litoratura 
and  general  science. 

The  traatbe  of  Cdtns  '*  On  Medicbe**  is  divided  into  eight  books.   It  commences 

by  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine,  terminating  by  the  comparison  of  tho 
two  rival  sects,  tbe  Dogmatists  and  the  Fmpirics,  which  has  been  referred  to  above. 
The  two  next  books  are  principally  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  diet,  and  the 
general  prindplea  of  therapeutics  and  pathology :  the  remaining  hooks  are  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  particular  diseases  and  their  treatment,  the  third  and  fourth  to 
internal  diseases,  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  external  diseases  and  to  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations, and  the  two  last  to  those  diseases  which  more  particularly  belong  to  surgery. 
In  tbe  treatment  of  disease,  be  for  the  most  part  pnrsnee  the  meUiod  of  Asdepiades ; 
he  is  not,  however,  ser^'ilely  attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  adopt  any  practice 
or  opinion,  howe%'er  contrary  to  his,  w^hich  ho  conceived  to  be  sanctioned  by  direct 
experience.  He  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the  Hippocratean  method  of  observing 
and  watching  over  the  operations  of  natmn,  and  rather  regulating  than  opposing  them, 
a  method  which,  with  respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  appear  inert.  But 
there  are  occasions  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision  and  boldness,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  use  of  tbe  lancet,  which  be  employed  with  more  freedom  than  any  of  his 
prsdeoeesen.  His  ragnlations  for  the  employment  of  bhiodlelting  and  of  purgatives 
are  laid  down  with  minuteness  and  precision ;  and  altlioutrh  ho  was  in  souic  mensure 
led  a.«tmv  by  bi.s  bvj)otbesis  of  tho  cruditv  and  concoction  of  the  buinoiirs,  the  rules 
which  he  pr^cribed  were  not  very  different  from  thu«»e  which  were  gouerally  adopted  in 
the  commencement  of  tbe  present  oeatury.   Hia  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 

•  rurc,  p.  ii.  Hv.iv.  sect  9,  ck  I.   Strdmtoh  Diss.  Ifi,  p.  S40  et  seq.    5pmfei,  t.  ii. 

p.  7i-b2. 

t  De  Re  Rust.  lib.  vL  cap.  S.  %  Lib.  lU.  cap.  II. 
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and  of  the  differont  vririrtu^a  which  it  apsumes,  either  from  the  nttore  of  tho  epidemic, 
or  from  the  circuimtttac^w  under  which  it  takes  place,  are  correct  and  judicious  ;  hia 
pracUoa  was  founded  upon  the  principle  ao  often  referred  to,  of  'watching  the  opentiona 
of  nature,  conceiving  that  ^Ter  consiats  essentiaUy  in  a»  eiTort  of  the  conatitntion  tp 
throw  oflF  some  morljid  causp,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  interfered  v  itb.  the  process  would 
terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We  here  see  the  germ  of  the  ductxme  of  the  vit  medi- 
eatfiM  maturte,  whfadi  hat  had  ao  nradi  influenoe  ovtr  die  practice  of  the  moot  en< 
lightened  physicians  of  modern  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous,  has  perhaps  led 
to  a  less  hannlmui  practice  than  the  hjpothesee  which  have  been  aubatttuted  in  its 
room. 

But  perhapa  the  moat  cnriooa  and  intereeting  parte  of  the  work  of  Celena  are  thoee 

which  treat  of  surgery  and  surgical  opezntioos.  It  ia  verj  remarkable  that  he  is  almost 
the  first  writer  wljo  profcssrrMv  treats  on  these  topics,  and  yet  his  descriptions  of  the 
diseases  and  ot  their  treatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  perfection.  Many  of  what  are  termed  the  capital  opentiona  aeem  to  have 
been  well  undcnntooJ  and  frequently  practised*  and  we  maj  safely  assert  that  the  state 
of  Hurgery  at  tlif-  time  wlion  Pilsus  wrote,  was  comparatively  much  more  advanced 
than  that  of  me<licine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celsua  forms  another  curious  and  interesting 
part  of  his  work,  and,  like  his  surgery,  marks  a  state  of  considerable  ionirovement  in 
th'M  branch  of  the  art.  Many  of  his  formuLn  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and 
on  the  whole  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  rf>rr"ri  and  even  more  scientifir  than  the 
multifarious  compounds  which  were  afterwardb  introduced  into  practice,  and  vvUich  were 
not  completely  discarded  nntil  our  own  times.* 

Tliere  is  one  circumstance  respecting  Cebus  which  requires  to  be  notieedi  that  he  is 
the  firnt  native  Roman  phvsic  ian  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Before  his 
time  all  thusi;  who  arrived  ut  any  d^ree  of  eminence  were  either  Greeks  or  Asiatics, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  native  practitioners  were  either  slaves  or  peisons  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  who  acted  in  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  profession.!  This 
circnm.«tance  may  be  attrihufed  partly  to  the  low  state  of  science  in  Rome,  even  during 
the  period  when  literature  had  advanced  to  considerable  eminence,  and  still  more  to  the 
idea  of  degradation  or  servility  whidi  eeems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  exerciae  of 
any  art  or  profession  for  the  sake  of  gain.  x\ll  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  Rome 
were  therefore  carried  on  by  slaves,  and  medicine  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
same  class,  it  must,  however,  be  observed  that  many  individuals  who  were  brought 
to  Rome  as  slaves,  either  by  their  natural  talents  or  by  some  favovrabk  conjuncture  ef 
cirniinstances,  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  and  made  considerable 
acqiiiiements  in  different  departments  of  knowledge,  and  among-  others  in  that  of 
medicine.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Antonius  Musa,  who  was  appointed 
physician  to  Augustus,  and  obtained  great  celebri^  lirom  his  practical  skill:  we  are  told 
that  he  wa.s  a  pnpil  of  ThemisoB,  and  it  appean  that  he  lemabied  atmcbed  to  the 

Metliodic  .sect.J 

Buiure  we  clo&e  this  part  of  our  history,  it  will  be  necessary  lo  take  some  notice  of 
a  claaa  of  writers,  whose  namea  or  works  ere  transmitted  to  us,  who  particuhvly  devoted 

themseh  es  to  the  improvement  of  pharmacy.  The  first  of  these  was  Scrihoniu3  Largus, 
who  flourished  in  tho  reign  of  Clandiiis.  fie  appear.*?  to  have  been,  like  Mu.'^a,  originally 
a  slave,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  from  his  work  "  On  ihu  Composition  of  Medicines," 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  that  he  was  never  able  to  supply  the  defideney  4^  hit 
education.  It  Is  a  mere  collection  of  nostrums  and  formula3,  without  arrantrcment  or 
discrimination,  and  is  solely  valuable  as  indicating  the  atate  of  tlie  art  at  the  time  of 
its  publication  § 

Andromachos,  a  native  of  Crete,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  principally 

•  CUre,  par.  2,  liv.  i*.  sect.  3,  ch.  4,  5.  Harchu$eH,  6is».  li,  p.  231,  2.  ^fnr^t/rni,  EpUtohe 
in  CeUum.  IMIcr,  Hib.  Med.  t.  i.  ^  19.  Eloy,  in  luco.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  in  K>cii.  Siirengttt 
t.  ii  p.  S5-8.  nt4uk'$  H  i»t.  u(  Medkioe,  p.  OS^sa.  Gmtoi,  Eocyc.  M6tb.  Mklecina,"  in  laeo. 
PWil'KHM,  KioR.  i;oiv.  «•  Celse." 

♦  i'ierCf  par.  3,  liv.  i.  ch.  2.  Tlic  condition  of  the  practitioners  of  nndicini'  in  RotH'  >^  h  the 
subject  of  a  Icfirm  d  ( untraver.<)y  Ir-Iwcvd  Mead  and  Middlelun;  oee  Life  of  Mead,  prt:lix.e<l  to 
bis  works,  v.  i  ji  l  .J,  Kdin.  1705,  and  .Vikin's  Gen.  Biog.  art.  «•  Middleton." 

I  Adier,  Bib.  iMcd.  t.  i.  p.  160,  1.    Eloy,  in  loco.    Aikim't  Gen.  Biog.  in  loco. 
i  ifalter.  Bib.  Bet.  t.  i.  p.  76,  7,  and  Bib.  Med.  lib.  i.  $  51,  t.  L  p.  IGO,  7.    EUy,  in  loco. 
Sprengd,  t  li.  p.  6f . 
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known  to  pottentj  m  th«  inventor  of  oertMn  «np«lid  plnvniAemitieal  preparattons, 
Mit  of  which,  the  theriaca,  obtained  ao  much  eateDiiif  as  to  have  been  retained  in  our 

pharmacopceia  until  the  close  of  the  last  centnr}'.  It  was  rompofled  of  no  less  than  sixty- 
one  ingredients,  which  were  combined  together  with  much  ceremony  and  no  incooaiderahle 
dtgree  of  hbonr  and  skill.  Its  essential  ingredient,  hom  whicb  it  derived  itt  name,  was 
the  dried  flesh  of  vipece,  against  the  bites  cS  which  animals  it  was  supposed  to  be  an 
antidote.  Rut  it?  supposed  medical  virtues  were  equal  to  the  number  of  articlos  of 
which  it  coQjiisted,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a  disease  for  which  the  thcriaca  of  Andro- 
mndnu  liae  not  Been  proposed  is  a  remedy.  Andronadms  is  fturdier  lentailnble  as 
being  the  first  individual  on  whom  the  ti'tn  of  Archiater,  m  principal  physieitn,  was 
bestowed  by  the  emperors,  a  title  which  Avas  cnntiiUK-d  for  several  centuries  * 

We  hare  next  to  notice  an  author  ot  just  celebrity,  whose  writings  form  uue  of  Uie 
most  valoable  lemains  of  antiquity, — Pliny  the  naturalist.   Although  not  attached  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  even,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  remarks,  by  no  menne 
&rourably  disposed  to  it,  in  various  parts  of  his  pteat  work  ho  affords  us  much  important 
tnformation,  both  direct  and  indirect,  respecting  the  history  of  medicine  in  all  its  braochee, 
and  more  especially  In  all  thai  cooeems  materia  medica  and  pharmacy.!    We  meet 
with  a  great  number  of  curious  facts  and  remarks  upon  these  subjects,  so  that  we  ave 
enabled  from  thcin  to  fonn  a  tolerably  complete  conception  of  the  state  of  medical 
science  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.    We  learn  from  his  works  that  the  ordinary 
fvactioe  was  in  a  considerable  degree  what  may  be  termed  empirical,  consisting  in  the 
apiplication  of  certain  remedies  for  certain  diseases,  without  mac}  inquiry  into  their  mode 
of  nperalion.    The  materia  medica,  which  was  extensive,  mnsisied  principally  of 
vegetable  products,  and  these  combined  together  iu  various  luriii^,  but  without  any  regard 
to  what  we  should  now  regard  as  scientific  principles,  either  chemical  or  pharmaoeuolBaL 
We  find  that  they  possessed  yarious  active  remedies,  a  1  apti  d  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  most  important  indications,  so  far  as  thty  could  be  obtained  from  vegetable  or 
animal  substances,  but  that  in  the  appUcuUoa  of  them  they  frequently  proceeded  upon 
incorrect  principles. 

Another  writer  who  lived  about  the  same  time  with  Pliny,  and  win,  although  less 

distingiiishcd  for  g^eneral  science,  holds  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  medical  authors 
of  this  period,  is  Dioscorides.    ibe  same  obscurity  hangs  over  every  thing  which 
regards  the  pmeonal  history  of  Dioacorides  as  over  that  of  so  many  individnala 
to  whom  we  nave  bad  occasion  to  refer.   It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  he  was  a  physician  bv  profession.    It  appears  pretty  evident 
that  he  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chrit>tian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little  posterior  to  him.  The  exact  age  of 
Dioscorides  has,  however,  been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion,  and  we  have 
nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead  us  to  decide  upon  it.    lie  has  left  behind  him  a 
treattMi  uu  the  materia  medica,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  rtjsearch,  and  which  for 
many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard  prodoetion.  The  greater  correctness  of  modem 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been  made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded 
rather  tis  a  work  of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility;  but  in  drawing-  up  a  history-  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  medicine,  it  aBurds  a  most  valuable  documeut  for  our  informa- 
tion.  His  treatise  condsis  of  a  description  of  oH  the  articles  dien  need  in  medicine, 
with  an  account  of  their  supposed  virtues.    The  descriptions  are  brief,  and  not  nn- 
frcquently  so  little  chfUTicterixed  as  not  to  enable  us  to  jtsci  rtain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer,  whib  to  the  p^tical  part  of  his  work  the  same  remark 
nearly  applies  that  was  made  above  with  resiMCt  to  Pliny,  diat  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
empirical,  although  his  general  principles,  so  far  as  they  can  be  detected,  appear  to  he 
those  of  the  Dogmatic  sect.    The  frreat  im])ortance  which  was  for  so  long  a  period 
attached  to  ihu  works  of  Dioscorides  lias  rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost 
innumerable  commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the  most  learned  of  our 
modem  aatualists  have  not  though  it  an  onwortfay  task  to  attomiit  the  iUnsttatkm  of 

•  Ckrc,  par.  8,  liv.  ii.  ch.  1.  in  loco.    Holler,  bib.  Med.  lib.  i.  ^  r,G,  t  i.  p.  178, 9. 

f  The  late  illustrious  naturalist  Cuvicr  has  formed  what  we  couieive  to  beaveiyjuat  and 
candid  eslinate  of  the  literary  and  philoaophioal  character  of  Pliny,  Hibl.  Univ.  t.  xxxv.  in  loco ; 
the  same  inserted  into  the  translation  of  PTioy  by  M.  Aj.  de  Orandsagiie,  t.  i.  p.  Ixxxv.  See 

tioxj.  in  loco,  for  a  list  of  the  various  editions.  fv<  uf  Pliny  ;  lie  i  numeratcs  one  huiidrfd  and  tiu, 
of  which  it  is  worth;  of  notice  that  two  only  w«ie  printed  in  Eoglaod.  HaUer,  Bib.  Uot  tip,  91-8. 
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his  Materia  Medics.  Upon  the  wholo  we  most  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  proat 
induatrv'  nnd  pationt  research,  anri  it  seems  bat  just  to  ascribe  a  large  portion  ot  the 
errors  and  maccuraciea  into  which  he  has  fallen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state  of  sdenos 
wlMn  he  wrote,  thu  to  any  dilbct  in  the  chamcter  and  UknU  of  tha  writer.* 

CHAP.  V. 

^ccffitfil  of  Ike  0/Hiii«fM  and  nraetiet  ^  GaUn — HUtory  and  edMcatmt  iff  Gakn — Remarki  on  hu 
duneUr  mi  iwrtWMfs»^lte  y^ysishfy,  mutmiif,  pattsligy,  mtAfruHee, 

The  course  of  oor  narrative  brings  us  to  one  of  those  extraordinary  chanctaiS  who 
are  destined  to  form  an  era  in  the  liistorv  of  scionco,  both  from  tlm  m  tua!  improvementa 
which  they  have  introduced  into  it,  and  from  the  uscendancj  which  their  genius  enabled 
Ibam  to  acquire  over  the  minds  of  their  oontemporariea.  Of  theae,  one  of  tha  moat 
remarkable  that  ever  appeared  cither  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  is  Galen.  Galen 
enjoyed  both  from  hirth  and  from  oditc;ition  every  natural  and  acquired  advantage;  his 
iiiUier  was  a  ntan  of  rank,  and  his  education  appears  to  have  been  conducted  upon  the 
moat  liberal  and  judicious  plan.  Ha  atndied  phUoaapby  in  the  rarious  acboob  that  ware 
then  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  without  exclusively  attaching  himaalf  to  any  one 
of  them,  he  is  said  to  havf»  t-4;en  from  each  what  he  conceived  to  ho  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  systems,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epicurean,  the  tenets  of  which  he 
entirely  rejected.  Hia  profeiaional  atodiea  were  eonductad  nfiott  an  equally  extensive 
plan;  lie  attended  the  various  schools  and  travelled  through  different  countries  for  the 
express  purpose  of  acquiring  information,  but  it  may  he  presumed  that  his  knowlodj»e 
of  medicine  was  principally  acquired  at  Alexandria,  which  i>till  retained  its  character 
aa  the  great  depository  of  medical  acienoe.  After  passing  a  few  years  at  hia  native 
city  of  Pergamus,  spending  aome  time  at  Roma,  and  again  at  Pergamns,  he  finally 
returned  to  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  express  request  of  the  Emperor  Aureiius,  and 
made  that  city  his  r^idence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Hie  works  which  Cralen  left  behind  him  are  very  nnmeroaa,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  two  hundred  distinct  treatises;  they  are  all  on  subjects  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  medicine,  and  exhibit  a  gjcat  extent  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats,  and  a  degree  of  information,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  greater  than  that  of  any 
of  bia  contemporaries.  He  appeara  alao  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  aoperior  nund  and  of  a 
very  decided  character;  confident  in  his  own  powers,  and  psjriog  but  little  attention  to 
the  opinions  of  other8.  Hence  he  maybe  accused  of  arrogance  and  of  want  of  candour, 
end  iiQ  can  only  be  defended  upon  the  principle  that  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his 
centemporariaa  as  to  be  folly  convinced  of  the  IbtBity  of  their  raaaoning  and  the 
deBciency  of  their  information.  The  result  was  that  he  gained  that  auperiority  over  bm 
contemporaries  which  he  n^^sumed,  and  actually  acquired  a  s\v^v  over  public  opinion 
on  all  points  connected  with  medicine  which  has  never  been  obtained  by  any  individual 
either  bafbra  or  ainoe  hie  time.  The  rank  which  Galen  held  in  the  medical  worid  baa 
been  compared  not  unaptly  to  that  which  Aristotle  possessed  in  the  world  of  general 
science.  For  centuries  after  his  death  his  doctrines  and  tenets  were  regarded  almost 
in  the  light  of  oracles,  which  few  persons  had  the  courage  to  oppose ;  and  all  the 
imprevementa  in  medicine  which  were  even  contemplated,  consiatad  of  Ihtle  more  thaa 
illustrations  of  his  doctrines  or  commentaries  on  his  writings.  In  numberless  instances 
it  wan  deemed  a  snfilcient  argnment,  not  merely  against  an  hypothesis,  but  even  against 
an  alleged  mutter  of  fact,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Galen ;  and  it  may  bo 
atatad  without  mnggaration  that  the  authority  of  Galen  ahme  waa  eatimated  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  that  of  all  the  medical  writers  oombined  who  flonriabed  during  a  period 
of  more  than  twelve  centuries. 

Although  such  a  bniiiant  reputation  might  in  some  measure  depend  upon  accidental 
drcomatancaa  and  upon  the  mere  peraonat  character  of  the  individual,  we  may  ftirty 
|>resume  that  there  must  have  been  a  foundation  of  a  more  solid  nature ;  and  upon  an 
actual  survey  of  tlie  writings  of  (Jalen,  we  shall  find  ample  reason  to  conclude  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  talcuts  and  of  very  extensive  acquirements.    In  his  general 

*  Clerv,  par.  t,  liv.  ii.  eb.  t.  Eloy,  in  loco,  where  we  have  aa  aeeeaal  of  the  varhras  editions, 

comments,  trsnslations,  ?<f'.  Sprciipcl,  t.  ii.  p.  ftS-fil.  Acktrmnnn.  p.  4,  cap.  19.  llnlUr,  ltit>. 
Hot.  t.  i.  p.  7t>-87.  (j^tUin,  Locyc.  Mvlh.  Mtxleciue,  iiioscoride."  Du-Pctit-TkouarSy  Uiog. 
Vaiv.  hi  loco. 
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priociplM  he  mj  be  eonriderad  »  tidoiigiag  to  fhtt  Dogmttle  b«cI,  ht  hb  method  was 

to  reduce  all  his  knowledge,  aa  acquired  by  the  olMemtion  of  facts,  tO  general  theove- 
tfeal  principles.    These  principles  he  inflrpd  professed  to  ilodiice  from  experience  and 
ofaserration,  and  we  have  abundant  proofs  ul  his  diligence  in  collecting  experience,  and 
his  metnney  in  making  ol»erv»tions»  Bat  still,  in  a  oertein  smase  at  least,  he  regards 
iadiTiduat  facts  and  the  detail  of  experience  as  of  little  value,  uacennected  with  the 
principles  which  he  laid  down  a.s  the  basis  of  all  medical  reasoning.     In  this  fundamental 
point,  therefore,  the  method  pursued  by  Galen  appears  to  have  been  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  which  we  now  eonsMer  as  the  oorxect  method  of  scientific  infestigntion,  and  yet 
such  is  the  force  of  natural  genius,  that  in  most  instances  he  attained  the  ultimate 
object  in  vie.vr,  although  bv  an  indirect  j)atli.    lie  whs  an  admirer  of  Hippocrates,  and 
always  speaks  of  him  with  the  most  profound  respect,  professing  to  act  upon  his 
principles,  nod  to  do  litde  move  than  to  expound  hia  doi^rines  and  sttp|»t1  them  fay  new 
htu  and  obeenrations.   Yet  in  reality  we  have  lew  writers  whose  works,  both  as  to 
fub^tance  and  manner,  ^re  more  different  from  each  other  than  tho««e  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  the  simplicity  of  the  former  being  strongly  contrasted  with  tiie  abetruseness 
•ad  lefinement  of  the  latter.  Thoie  of  hia  works  which  are  the  most  truly  v«IttaUe« 
and  in  which  he  actually  rendsfed  the  greateat  serrioe  to  science,  are  his  treattsea  on 
phptolojry.    The  knowhdge  which  he  possessed  on  thi.-*  subject  was  much  more  con- 
ftuierdble  than  that  of  any  of  bis  contemporaries;  in  all  that  regards  the  operations  of 
IM  snimal  economy  he  was  much  better  acqoainted  with  the  facts,  and  much  mora 
iog^nious  in  the  application  of  them.    Ho  appears  to  have  l^een  well  practiaed  in 
anntomr.  and  especially  in  wliat  niav  be  termed  pathological  anatomy  he  far  surpassed 
iuiy  of  the  ancients.    His  knowledgu  of  particular  structures  was  in  many  respects 
coned,  aad  in  his  mode  of  dassifying  them  he  smde  no  ioconndwable  approach  to  the 
phtlo«ophical  views  which  have  been  taken  of  them  by  the  anatomists  of  the  present 
day.    it  appears  upon  the  whole  probable  that  bf  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dissecting 
the  human  subject,  and,  indeed,  this  may  he  iuiriy  luierred  from  his  own  remarks;  but 
there  is  reeeon  to  suppose  that  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  etmctuie  of 
those  animals  which  the  most  nearly  resemble  it,  and  that  from  them  he  has  drawn  up  hii 
descriptions.    Considerinir  this  radical  defect,  it  must  l>e  admitted  that  they  possess 
great  merit,  and  we  may  justly  express  our  surprise  at  the  few  points  in  which  they 
betny  the  imperfection  of  their  origin.* 

The  patholc^  of  Galen  was  much  more  imperfect  than  his  physiologfy,  for  in  this 
deprtment  he  was  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  speculative  genius  almost  without  control. 
He  adopts,  as  the  foundation  of  his  theor)',  the  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  and, 
like  Hippocratee,  he  supposes  that  the  fluids  are  the  prinuuy  seat  of  disease.  But  in 
his  application  of  this  doctrine  he  introduced  so  many  minute  subdivisions  and  so  much 
refined  speculation,  that  he  may  be  rey-ardcd  as  the  inventor  of  the  theorv  of  the 
Humor>iiibts,  whicii  was  so  generally  adopted  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  aud  wlucii  for 
se  long  a  period  entirely  engrossed  their  attentim.  The  four  elements,  the  fear 
humours,  and  the  four  qualities,  connected  in  all  the  variety  of  combinations,  presented 
a  spcfcidiis  appearance  of  method  and  arrangement,  which  took  such  firm  possession  of 
lite  nuad  as  to  preclude  all  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  foundation,  and  to  present 
us  with  one  of  the  most  remaikdile  examples  of  the  complete  prostration  of  the  under- 
standing in  a  physical  science,  where  facb^  were  daily  obtruding  themselves  upon 
observation,  but  were  either  unnoticfil  nr  totally  disregarded. 

1  he  practice  of  (ialen  in  its  general  character  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  his 
pntholegy,  and,  indeed,  to  have  been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
in  exact  conformity  to  his  theory,  and  the  operation  of  medicines  was  reduced  to  their 
power  of  correcting  the  morbid  states  of  the  tluids,  as  depending  upon  their  four  primary 
qualitieii  or  the  various  modifications  of  them.  Many  parts  of  iiis  writings  prove  that 
he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  pfaenomenn  of  disease,  and  he  possessed  an  aeuteneu 
of  nnnd  w  liich  well  adapted  him  for  seizing  the  most  prominent  features  of  a  case,  and 
tracing  out  the  origin  of  the  morbid  affection.  But  his  predilection  for  theory  too 
frequently  warped  and  biassed  his  judgment,  so  that  he  appears  more  anxious  to  reconcile 
Us  practice  to  his  kjfpotheeis  than  to  his  fiicts,  and  bestows  much  more  lahoor  on  subtile 


•  DemglM,  Bibiiog.'p.  i8-2S. 
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and  refined  reasoning  than  on  the  inrettifHtioD  of  moririd  Mliiiiii  or  the  gMUnliiMlioii 

of  his  actual  experience. 

The  number  of  treatises  which  Galen  left  behind  him  is  very  considerable,  amounting 
to  iiMriy  two  bnadnd  aeporalo  worin,  embracing  erery  deputawnt  of  nadieal  acienoo. 

His  style  is  generally  elegant  but  diffuse,  and  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  multiplicity  of 
his  works,  he  frequenflv  repeats  and  copies  from  himself.  Conf*i<!<  red  under  the  two 
classes  of  anatomy  and  physioli^y,  and  of  pathology  and  practice,  the  following  may, 
perhaps,  be  eeleetod  m  the  meet  vahiable,  both  with  respeot  to  the  obiohite  additioii 
which  they  made  to  the  previous  stock  of  knowledge,  and  as  to  the  reasoninp^  employed 
in  them.  Under  the  first  head  we  may  select  the  treatise  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Parts  of 
the  Body,"  in  »eveateen  books,  in  which  he  descril^es  tho  structure  of  the  different 
oi^gona,  and  aeeigDe  to  each  of  them  their  uae.  Thit  is  a  work  of  greet  enatomicel 
research  and  phy.siological  ingenuity,  which  contiiins  many  facts  that  were  probably  the 
result  of  his  own  investigation,  and  exhibits  a  vory  favourable  specimen  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  when  not  too  much  uuder  tlio  iiiduiDce  of  preconceived  hypothesis.  The  same 
kind  of  merit,  although  less  in  degree,  may  be  aaugoed  to  the  treatise  "  On  the  Motion 
of  the  Muscles,"  and  also  to  that  "  On  the  Formation  of  the  FoM/'  making  doo 
allowance  for  the  greater  diiiiculty  and  obficurity  of  the  subject. 

Among  the  works  of  the  t>ccoud  chuis  the  treatise  "  On  Temperaments"  has  been 
greatly  and  justly  celebrated,  as  wellae  that  **  On  the8eotof  Dieeeae/'  while  that  '*  On 
tho  Varieties  of  the  Pulse"  affords  a  happy  illustration  of  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  of 
hi-^  acutcne^ss  and  origiuaUty,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  his  devoted  attachment  to 
hypothesis.  The  two  works.  "  On  the  Differences  and  the  Causes  of  Diseases,"  and  "  The 
Method  of  Cure.'*  are  more  especially  interesting,  as  containing  the  most  detailed  view 
of  his  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology,  of  the  indications  of  cure  which  he 
laid  down,  ami  the  methods  which  he  adopted  for  their  accomplisluneot.  These  two 
latter  works  exhibit  a  very  complete  view  of  the  practice  of  Galen  and  of  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  science 
when  he  entered  upon  the  study  f  f  it.  and  of  the  additions  whirh  h:>  made  to  it.  To 
attempt  an  analysis  of  the  works  ihemselvcs  or  of  the  details  of  Gaku's  practice,  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  treatise,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  principally  as  a 
<lueetion  of  Utenry  curiosity  that  sudi  an  examination  conld  be  sustained.  Their 
general  character  may  be  underslood  from  wli.it  ha.s  boon  .'itatvd  above,  and  we  fully 
comcide  in  the  remark  of  a  learned  and  impartial  critic,  the  iate  Dr.  AUun,  who,  after 
giving  full  credit  to  Galen  for  talent  and  acquirements,  thus  concludes: — His  own 
mass  and  modern  improvements  have  now  in  great  measure  consigned  his  writings  to 
nei^lect,  but  lii;5  fame  can  only  perish  with  the  scli-uce  itself."  The  remark  which  wo 
formerly  made  with  respect  to  Hippocrates  applies  equally  to  Galen,  that  the  great 
superiority  which  ho  acquired  over  his  contemporaries  appeared  to  repress  all  attempts 
at  fiurther  inqNrovement.* 

CHAP.  VI. 

An  account  oj  tlic  succcs»*h-»  tif  iiakn — DtcHn^^  of  meitical  teienct — Sixlus  I  mptncus — Oribaxiua — 
jEtna—AUxunder  Trallianvs — Pauliu  Eginttua— Account  of  the  Mtatv  of  ^I'ediein*  among  ths 
Ai(if)umM—ConqMe»i»^UuArubian$ — FA^ir  futnaageqf  Mcience — Imtentttm  ^ ekemitlqi — Aknut 
Stnipion — Almendi — Wuae$ — Ati-AbbM^Awetiatt — Maae — Athtett$i§  Avtnxottr — Awema 

jEstimate  of  the  mfiit^  of  the  Arabic  school. 

In  investigating  tho  state  of  medicine  during  the  middle  ngcs,  it  is  apparent  that 
ntuukind  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  science, 
or  were  consdons  of  their  inability  to  surpass  the  limits  which  had  been  assigned  to 
it ;  and  the  result  was,  that  after  the  de;ith  of  Galen  we  have  few  illustrious  names  to 
celebrate,  and  no  discoveries  to  record.  Literature  in  general  was  now,  indeed,  rapi  lly 
declining,  and  various  causes  both  moral  and  political  were  coming  into  operattou, 
which  subtended  the  progress  of  science  and  learning  for  many  oenUiries,  and  produoed 

•  Conring,  Ititrod.  cap.  3,  %  16;  cap.  4,  \  IT,  «<t  alibi.  Ctcrc,  par.  iii.  liv.  iii.  ch.  coMl  iii;? 
a  very  aoiple  accuuatuf  ail  that  regards  the  writings  aud  opitiuuis  of  (julca.  At  tliU  (Hiriud  we 
lose  me  farther  aid  of  this  candid  and  judicious  historian  i  i  i  <  Uirine.  fisrdkMn*,  diss.  no.  10, 
Nottv.  DicL  Hist.  •*  Galien."  HaUer,  Bib.  Med.  lib.  i.  $  80,  i.  Laittk,  liv.  w,  par.  1.  Sprengel^ 
sack  5,  cb.  8.  ^<l(srmajiii,  cap.  21,2  BfaMMnhwk,  latiod.  ssel>  7$.  CtcUa,  Eacyc.  Melh.  Mc- 
decine,  «  Galka.*'  RiitmMm,  Biog.  Ueiv.  •*  Oalica.*' 
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what  are  justij  and  emphatically  denominated  the  dark  ages.  Into  these  causes  it  Im 
not  our  buMnefls  to  inquire ;  it  may  be  Mifficiait  to  remark  that  they  were  of  so  nni- 

foaal  a  nature  as  to  operate  nn  the  hmnaa  mind  generally,  and  therefore  to  afiect 
ererr  intellectual  pursuit.  Mt-dicine,  among  others,  felt  their  paralysing  influence, 
although,  from  certain  incidental  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  not 
aJkiired  to  remain  m>  eompletely  stationary  at  .moat  of  the  otiier  bnmchea  of  adence. 

About  the  period  when  Galen  flourished,  the  Roman  empire  began  to  exhibit  rery 
decided  symptoms  of  that  decline  which,  procee<linff  with  more  or  less  mpiditv,  ivae 
never  altogether  suspended  until  it  terminated  in  compk  to  destruction.  Even  in  the 
meet  aplendid  state  of  Rome,  the  cnltiratian  of  science  was  very  limited,  and  we  hare 
bad  occasion  to  remark  that  almost  all  the  physicians  who  acquired  any  considerable 
de<rrep  of  C4'k'i)iity  wore  natives  of  Greece  or  Asia,  and  wrote  in  the  Oroek  Ifinp-iiaire. 
This  was  the  case  with  Galen  himself  and  with  the  few  individuals  who  succeeded  him, 
wboee  names  are  of  snffident  importance  to  be  btroduced  into  this  sketeh.  The  medical 
writers  of  the  third  aiwl  fourth  centaries  have  been  characterized  l)y  Sprenifel  as  "  de 
froids  cominlatenn,  on  d'avengles  empiriquee,  on  de  foibles  imitaieurs  du  medecin  do 
Pergame.*^ 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  Sextos  Empiricos,  who  appears  to  Imve  been  a 

contemporary  of  Galen,  and  probably  derived  his  appellation  from  the  sect  to  which  he 
attached  him^ielf,  as  there  are  some  treatises  of  hifi  still  extant  in  which  he  attacks  tho 
princi^es  of  the  Dogmatists  with  considerable  acuteness.  We  may  conclude  from  his 
wnks  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  wril  versed  in  the  principles  of  the 
philosophers,  and  familiar  with  all  the  branches  of  literature  and  science  which  were 
cultivated  in  his  time.f  Ho  is,  however,  the  last  medical  writer  tn  whom  the  character 
of  Spreogel  does  not  strictly  apply.  Oribasius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  iEtiae 
ie  the  fifth,  Alexander  IVallianus  in  the  sixth,  uid  hb  contemporary  Paulns,  were  all 
zealous  Galenists,  who  professed  to  do  little  more  than  to  illustrate  or  comment  on 
the  works  of  their  crrent  innstor.  Their  writings  are  principally  compilations  from  their 
predecessors;  they  are,  however,  occasionally  curious  from  the  incidental  facts  which 
they  contain,  and  by  fiinitshing  ns  with  extracts  or  abstracts  of  treatises  which  are  no 
bnger  extant;  but  this  constitutes  almost  their  sole  value.  The  only  additions  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  which  thov  nlTord  are  an  nccnnnt  of  certain  surgical  operations, 
which  is  given  us  by  J-^titis,  and  a  treatise  by  Faulus  on  midwifery,  which  is  more 
complete  than  any  that  bad  pieviously  appeared,  and  was  long  held  in  high  Mtimation. 
But  even  these,  which  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  of  their  works,  are  con- 
n»»ctpd  with  so  much  credulity  and  superstition,  as  to  indicate  at  least  tho  most  dcg^raded 
state  of  the  science,  if  not  the  defective  judgment  of  the  writer.  jEtius  expressly 
vseommended  the  use  of  magical  arte  and  incantetione,  and  Aat,  not,  as  has  sometimes 
been  done  in  a  more  enlightened  afre,  from  a  knowledge  of  tho  effect  they  might 
produce  on  the  imajxination  of  the  patient,  hut  apparently  from  his  owti  opinion  of  their 
physical  uperution  on  the  system. |  it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  both  la  Alexander 
'nfalliamm  and  in  Ptetilos  we  meet  with  Tarions  descriptions  of  disease,  which  indicate 
that  they  possessed  the  talent  of  accurate  observation ;  and  we  may  conclude  that, 
althonph  in  what  respects  opinions  they  were  tfi*.  devoted  followers  of  Galen,  yet  in 
the  simple  detail  of  facts  their  uutiiority  may  be  relied  upon  with  considerable  con- 
idence.^ 

With  the  death  of  Paul  US,  which  took  place  about  tho  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
ue  may  date  the  terminH(ion  of  the  Greek  school  of  medicine,  for  after  his  time  we  have 
Qu  work  written  in  this  language  which  is  possectsed  of  any  degree  of  merit.  Those 
whaeh  occasionally  appeared  were  mere  servile  transcripts  of  Qalen  and  his  diseiplse,  or 
coropilationB  formed  without  judj^ment  or  discernment,  devoid  of  original  ob-icrvation,  or 
even  of  any  attempt  at  generalization  or  arrangement.  In  this  de^'ra<led  state  was  the 
■cience  uf  mediciue  reduced  in  the  former  seats  of  learning,  when  a  new  school  arose  in 
a  difietent  quarter  of  the  world,  which  wiU  feqoire  our  attentien,  ftwn  Um  aetnal 

*  T.  ii.  p.  170.  Jourdan's  Traosl. 
t  EuJleU.  ▼.ii.p.186. 

t  Coffn'iif ,  cap.  3,  sect.  18-20.   Sprengel,  sect.  6,  ch.  1-3. 

4  Freuui,  H'tAt,  Med.  p.  SOS  et  seq,  and  p.  420  et  seq.,  Opera  a  Wigan,  Load.  1733.  EUtu, 
*'Padd*£giM/'  flWIir,  Bib.  Med.  t  i.  p.  tll«lA. 
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additioni  wUch  it  nndeto  oar  kmrnledgv,  as  wdl  at  fram  the  mods  of  ttior^o  and  (bo* 

nature  of  its  conDexion  with  the  Grecian  and  Roman  schools. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  still  retained  it*  reputation  as  the  great  school  of  medicine, 
partly  resting  its  fame  on  the  excalleoce  of  its  former  profesAors,  and  in  some  measure 
depending  oa  the  value  of  ita  axleiiaiTa  lihnary  and  other  inatitntiona  favoarable  to  the 
cultivation  of  aeianee,  the  forms  of  which  at  least  were  still  praaaired.  But  even  tticso 
fechio  remains  were  first royed  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabians  in  the  seventh  century, 
who  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  bUud  bigotry  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  the  barbarous  de- 
aife  of  totally  eradicating  aeienca  fimn  the  faee  of  die  eardi.  The  catastrophe  which 
befel  the  Alexandrian  library  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  in  this  place ;  a  calamity, 
the  full  extent  of  which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  on>'  who  is  in  the  hnhrt  of  re- 
garding literature  only  as  it  exists  in  modern  times,  when  books  of  all  descripuous  ore 
multiplied  to  an  exeesaire  degree,  and  when  the  kiaa  oecasiooed  hy  the  moat  splendid 
collection  would  be  nearly  confined  to  a  single  nation  ot  community.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  notwithstanding  the  brutal  violence  of  the  Saruron  itntiders,  some  books 
escaped  from  the  general  wreck  of  literature  ami  science,  ami  liiat  there  were  not  want- 
ing aoDM  individnab  who  were  eapahle  of  eetimating  their  value.  Among  dieaa  lelica 
were  the  writings  of  Galen,  and  we  are  informed  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Saraconic 
empire  they  b<^pan  to  bo  held  In  very  hij^h  f.^titnahfn] :  they  were  translated  into  the 
^\rabic  language,  were  commented  upon  and  elucidated  in  various  ways,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  celebrity  scarcely  abort  of  what  they  bad  previously  enj<^ed  among 
the  Greeks  themselves.  TThe  Arabians  were  also  in  possession  of  the  works  of  ITij)po- 
rrnffs,  but  the  simplicity  of  this  author  was  loss  adapted  to  their  taste  than  were  the 
metaphysical  refinenients  and  elaborate  urrangemeuUi  of  Galen,  so  that,  while  the  latter 
waa  regarded  with  a  respect  amounting  alauMt  to  veneratbn,  the  former  waa  little  read 
astiraatcd. 

After  the  immediate  successors  of  Mahomet  had  completefl  their  conquest  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  civiiiiied  world,  they  rented  from  tlieir  warlike  triuntphs,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  add  to  the  aplsndonr  of  their  empire  by  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  patrona;re  of  literature  was  an  express  object  of  many  of  their  rulerp,  and  even  the 
works  of  the  (ireek  philosophers  were  translated  and  studied  with  much  assiduity.  Rut 
the  spirit  of  Maliomedani.sm  was  decidedly  averse  to  intellectual  improvement,  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  no  additions  were  made  to  general  acience,  and  that  very  little  waa 
accomplished  even  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  observations.  To  this  remark,  however, 
medicine  forms  an  exception;  lor  although  the  Arabian  physicians  adopted  implicitly  'ill 
the  theories  and  speculations  of  Galen,  and  seldom  ventured  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
deviate  from  his  practice,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  description  of  some  diseaaea, 
whic  h  either  made  their  fint  a|qpaaranoa  about  this  tune,  or  bad  not  been  before  spe- 
cificallv  noticed.* 

We  have  to  notice,  in  this  place,  a  curious  occurrence  in  the  history  of  science,  and 
one  which  indiiectly  produced  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  subject  of  this  disserta* 
tion, — the  inventioh  of  chemistry.  The  ori<:^in  of  chemistry,  like  that  of  all  other 
sciences,  is  obscure  and  uncertain.  Traces  of  what  may  be  called  chemical  operations 
are  to  be  found  even  among  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  occurrences,  depending  upon  accidental  observa^ 
tions,  parst!C[1  na  further  thnn  the  object  immediately  in  view,  and  not  considered,  even 
by  those  who  practised  them,  as  more  than  mere  insulated  facts,  leading  to  no  general 
principles  nor  to  any  farther  investigations.  The  practice  of  chemistry  as  a  distinct 
pursuit  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Aralnana,  and  by  them  w  as  made  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine. I  It  is  not  oTir  business  to  inquire  into  the  uickIc  in  which 
this  art  took  its  tirst  rise,  or  to  trace  its  subsequent  pmgrcss,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
connected  with  our  present  subject ;  and  this  will  be  the  most  conveniently  accom- 
plished by  giving  in  succession  a  brief  account  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  who 
beloDged  to  the  Arabian  acbool  of  medicine* 

*  For  aaacooBBt  of  the  Avabiaa  acbool  of  medteuie  geaerally,  the  roader  Is  referred  to  Fretnd, 
who  treats  opoD  every  thing  eonnectod  with  it  ia  the  nest  ample  Bauieff*  See  also  Btrdauatf 

diss.  17,  §  12  et  ticq.    Sprengel,  .-f  t.  fl,  ch.  5.   CabaniM,  ^0. 
t  Freind,  pars  2,  sjib  iait.   Syrengtl,  t  2,  p.  24&-2fi6. 
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Tht  ««riiett  Ardbini  tniter  oninedUciiM  cf  whom  we  have  my  certain  account,  would 
appear  to  be  Ahrun,  wlio  WM  ft  priMi  tt  Alexandria.    He  pablisbed  a  treatise  entitled 

"  Pandects it  has  not  come  clown  t_n  i!s,  hut  it  deserves  to  be  notict-d  as  it  is  said  to 
bare  contikined  tbe  first  description  of  the  small^pox.  He  was  contemporary  with 
PkahM,  and  from  the  accoont  of  his  works  whieh  has  been  transmitted  to  na  by  Rhawa, 
wo  may  oonclode  that  the  icience  of  medicine  was  coltivated  at  that  time  wiA  at  ieaet 
as  much  success  among  tbe  Arnl  i  iih  as  among  the  Greeks.  Durinp:  the  next  three 
centuries,  although  wo  meet  with  tlie  names  of  many  individuals  who  acquired  a  oeHaia 
degree  of  temporary  oelebri^,  we  have  none  who  nmdeted  themselves  so  ftr  pre- 
aniinmt  as  to  entitle  them  to  paitiealar  notice  in  this  brief  sketch.  The  first  author  of 
whom  it  -vnl!  be  ncccssarr  to  L-ivc  any  distinct  account  is  Sernpion  ;  he  lived  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Damascus.  His  treatise  entitled,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  transhitors,  **  Aggregator,"  **  Breviarinm,"  or  "  Therapentica 
Metbodna,"  was  w  rlttea  originally  in  Syriac;  its  professed  object  was  to  give  a  com- 
plete system  of  the  Grrok  medicine,  and  to  incorporate  with  it  the  ]>ri?irj|)1es  and  practice 
of  the  Arabians.  like  those  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  the  greatest  part  of  Serapion's 
weik  is  taken  fnm  ibom  of  his  predeeesiors,  and  partiinilaily  from  Galen;  bat  it  eon- 
taina  some  few  noreltiM  with  respect  both  to  doctrine  and  to  practice,  and  in  one  point* 
the  prepnmtion  and  composition  of  medicines,  OS  woU  as  in  the  articles  employed,  wo 
may  notice  a  decided  improvement.* 

At  the  same  timo  wi^  Serapion  lived  Alkbendi,  a  mnlttfarioaa  writer,  who  obtained  a 
tery  high  degree  of  celebrity  among  bis  contemporaries,  perhapa  more  from  the  Tarie^ 
of  hi«  arqtiirements  than  I'mm  the  excellence  he  attained  in  any  particular  department. 
He  is  said  to  have  assiduously  cultivated  mathematics,  and  the  various  branches  of 
aataral  philosophy  as  wdl  as  medkine;  and  among  ollwr  snlgects  Co  which  he  parti- 
calarly  directed  his  attention,  we  find  astrology  expressly  enumerated.    In  relation  to 
his  varied  attainments,  he  was  stylod  the  subtih'  philosopher,  the  learned  phvsir-inn,  niul 
the  Greek  astrologer.    As  an  example,  both  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  age  and  of  the  genius 
of  the  indiiridaal,  wo  may  remaik  thai  Alkhendi  applied  tbe  mles  of  geometrical  propor- 
tion and  of  musical  harmony  to  regulate  the  doeeeof  medicines,  and  to  explain  the  mode 
"f  tftt-ir  operition— f\  mistaken  application  of  science,  which,  however  gross  it  may 
uoH  appear,  we  must  reflect  was  not  entirely  exploded  until  long  after  the  revival  oi 
letteis.'f- 

Wo  now  como  to  one  of  the  most  iUnstrioos  of  the  Aralnan  sdnol,  Rhases«  Ho 

was  bom  at  Irak  in  Persia,  in  the  ninth  century;  is  described  as  n  ptTsoTi  of  varied 
acquirements,  as  being  well  versed  in  general  science,  and,  as  his  wntiags  demonstrate, 
of  onwearsed  indostry.   There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  principal  work 
which  has  boMl  transmitted  to  us  under  his  name,  entitled  '*  Contincns,"  is  precisely 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  left  by  its  anthor ;  but  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  prnnV 
of  its  general  authenticity  to  edable  us  to  deduce  from  it,  as  well  as  from  his  other 
adkaowledged  woiks,  an  ample  and  oorreet  -view  of  the  opinions  and  practice  both  of 
Rhazes  himself  and  of  his  contemporaries.   For  the  most  part,  the  writings  of  Rhasea 
are  deficient  in  method  and  arran^ment,  and  they  consist  principnilv  v(  abstracts  and 
comments  on  Galen  and  the  Greek  physicians ;  but  they  also  contam  observations  that 
qipear  to  be  original,  and  we  even  meet  with  the  ^leriptkm  of  some  diseases  whieh 
were  either  new,  or  nt  least  were  not  noticed  by  the  ancients.    Rhazes  gives  us  a  correct 
and  elaborate  description  of  the  small-pox  and  measles,  detailing  the  theory  which  was 
formed  of  their  nature  and  origin  by  tbe  Arabians,  and  the  treatment  which  they  cm- 
ployed.   The  most  curious  and  original  work  of  Rbases  is  his  **  Aphorisms,"  in  one 
part  of  which  he  professedly  gives  the  result  of  l  is  own  observation  and  experience. 
But  even  this  treatise,  which  was  long  regarded  a.^  (  f  the  hig-hcst  authority  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  contains  little  that  is  really  new  anil  valuable ;  and  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  its  celebrated  prototype,  wo  cannot  bat  be  impressed  with  the  very  small 
advance  which  had  been  made  in  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  during  a  spaos  of 
nearly  thirteen  centuries.    The  most  important  additions  which  Rhazes  made  wore, 
perhaps,  rather  in  surgery  and  in  pharmacy  than  in  medicine  strictly  so  called ;  and  it 

•  HalUr^  Bib.  Bot  1. 1,  p.  189-^ 

t  For  aa  account  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  Arabian  school,  see  Frttnd,  Hist.  Med.  pan  9, 

•ab  ioit. 
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it  vwlhy  of  noCtM,  timt  ia  the  ktter  daparUaant     Imv*  Mnw  of  dio  etrKeot  iiuliea- 

Ikm  of  the  free  employnient  of  what  wer«  styled  chemical  remedies.* 

A  short  time  after  Rhazes  lived  Ali-Abbas,  a  writer  of  considerable  relobritT,  who 
obtained  the  appeUatiou  oi  the  magician.  Hi«  principal  work,  entitled  "  Opus  Hegium/' 
profonao  toeontain  a  oompbla ?iaw  of  tfao  atata  of  madiciiia  ia  all  its  hraiiehaa;  tt  oon- 
siats  chiefly  of  abatracf»  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  Greek  physicians,  but 
alone:  ^^'th  these  are  contained  some  original  ohsprvations.  At  the  time  of  Its  ptihlica- 
tion  it  was  very  highly  estimated,  and  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  pos^iuiwing  more 
real  valtM  than  most  of  tho  worka  that  praoeedod  fiwn  tha  Arabiaii  aobooLf 

The  fame  of  Ali-Abbas  was,  however,  almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  A?icenna,t 
who  flourished  abont  a  centunr  later,  and  who  rose  to  tho  hi^'hest  pitch  of  celebrity,  so 
as  to  be  regaided  by  his  countrymen  a»  superior  to  Rhazes,  or  even  to  Goien  himself. 
ATwanna  was  bora  at  Bochara  in  the  year  980,  and  waa  carefolly  edaeated  in  all  the 

learning-  of  the  times,  consisting  principally  of  the  Aristotelian  lop;ir  and  dialectics, 
with  the  imperfect  mathematical  and  physical  science,  thnt  then  taught  in  tho 

schools  of  Bi^dat.  He  appears  to  have  be«n  possessed  ot  an  ardent  desire  for  acquinug 
Icaowlodgo,  and  of  girwt  ndnatry,  but  onHad  to  a  portion  of  iaaatieiani,  indicative  of  a 

defective  jnd^cnient,  and  fostered  bv  the  spirit  of  the  nu;o,  which  induced  him  to 
conceive  himself  under  the  influence  of  supernatural  revelation.  After  a  foundation  of 
general  science  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  wliich  he  prosecuted  witii  the 
nme  diligence  and  with  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  Hia  lepatation  became  so 
high  that  he  was  earlv  introduced  to  tlio  court,  and  for  some  vears  was  without  a  rival 
in  his  profession.  His  death,  which  took  place  in  his  hfty-sixth  year,  was  probably 
hastened  by  some  political  intrigues,  in  which  he  unfortunately  became  entangled. 

The  works  which  Aricenna  left  behind  him  are  nnmeroDs,  and  embrace  both  general 
science  and  mnJiciTin.  Tfie  former  long;  maintained  a  h'i>jh  rhnrnrtf  r  for  rxtent  of 
information  and  prof  undity  of  learning,  and  according  to  the  standard  of  the  age  were 
probably  entitled  to  this  commendation.  But  his  fame,  both  with  his  contemporaries 
and  with  posterity,  principally  rests  upon  his  great  nodical  work,  entitled,  **  CaaoB 
Medicina?,"  which  may  be  repardcd  as  a  kind  of  encvclopaedia  of  all  thnt  -^vas  then 
known  of  medicine,  and  of  the  sciences  connected  with  it,  anatomy,  surgery-,  thera- 
peutics, and  botany  Its  celebrity  was  bo  great  as  to  have  acquired  for  its  author  the 
title  of  prince  of  physicians ;  for  some  centuries  it  was  the  received  text-book  in  most 
of  the  medical  schools,  both  of  the  Arabians  and  the  Europeans;  until  the  revival  of 
letters  it  superseded,  in  a  g^at  measnrr,  the  works  even  of  Galen,  it  produced  scarcely 
lees  numerous  commentaries  and  epitomes,  and  had  not  entirely  lost  its  authority  two 
eantnriaa  ago.  Yet  the  matured  judgement  of  one  of  the-moat  teamed  and  candid  of 
the  niodr^rn  critics  has  not  h<  =ttntrd  to  bestow  upon  this  so  much  vaunted  production  the 
character  of  an  ill-digested  and  servile  compilation,  containing  little  that  is  new  either 
in  the  way  of  observation  or  of  practice.  Indeed,  Uie  sole  aim  of  Avicenna  aeams  to 
have  been  to  collect  matter  firom  all  quarters,  without  paying  any  ragadl  to  its  value, 
or  to  the  mode  in  which  it  rris  nrmnsred.  lie  wn?  a  devoted  admirer  of  Aristotle  and 
Galen,  and  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  ultimate  object  either  of  the  philooopher  or  the 
ph}'8iciaa  eonnaled  in  being  intimately  acqoaiirtad  witfi  their  writings,  and  m  defiinding- 
them  against  all  objections.  Upon  the  whole,  after  makings  erery  allowance  for  tho 
period  in  which  he  lived,  it  seems  diffimlt  to  account  fm  tho  vcrv  prcat  credit  which  he 
acquired,  not  only  during  his  life  time,  but  which  was  attached  to  bis  writings  after  hia 
death;  a  cradit  oo  much  greater  tf»n  what  they  merit,  Mm  from  the  importance  of 
the  InferaMtion  which  they  contain,  or  Ae  mode  in  wliieh  it  ia  convey ed.§ 

There  are  two  Arabian  writers  of  the  name  of  Mesne,  whose  celebrity  entitlrp  thorn 
to  a  brief  notice  in  this  place,  although  considerable  uncertainty  attachea  both  to  their 
iodiTidna!  hieCery  and  to  their  worica.   The  elder  of  them  ia  odd  to  have  lived  in  th« 

•  Freind,  p.  HaUrr,  Bibl.  Med.  Prac,  lib.  ii.  ^  13d.  in  loco.    LoMik,  p.  $8M. 

Spratf^cl,  t.  fi.  p.  M5-80I. 

t  1 1  dud,  p.  481,    Halter,  Bib.  Med.,  lib.  ii.  ^.137,  t.  i.  p  S80.    Sprengel,  t.  ii.  p.  301-5. 

I  The  actual  Dame  of  this  individual  is  said  tu  Imvi-  been  Al-Htt88aiD>Aboo-Ali  Uea*Ab<]allak- 
Ebn-Sina.  Sprengfl,  t.  ii.  p.  305.  In  most  chscs  it  appears  that  the  nanes  bj  whicb  the  Ara* 
biaos  are  generally  known  in  Europe  were  not  their  real  names. 

^  Freind,  lib.  iL  p.491-S.  flatter,  Bib.  Med.  lib.ii.  ^.UO,  £/o«.  In  looo.  LoMtk,  p.S81-^. 
En/ietd,  v.  ii.  p.  222,  3.  Sprtngel,  t.  ii.  p.  305-22.  IlnUon's  Math.  J>iet|  In  loco.  Gsefni,  En^c. 
Meth.«  MMecine,    Acuemic."   "  AvktniUf"  in  Biog.  Univ. 
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eighth,  and  the  youngier  in  the  tenth  century ;  and  thej  are  both  represented  m  b^pg 

Chnstians  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  but  to  have  exercised  thair  firofeMion  at  Bagdat. 
The  elder  Mosuf  i.s  principally  remarkable  as  liaving  been  aroon^  the  first  who  made 
correct  translations  of  the  Greek  phjaiaaos,  and  especially  of  HippocraUsa  and  Galen, 
into  Amtiie ;  for  tltbough  be  appears  to  have  oompoMd  many  original  woiAb,  we  do 
find  tliat  they  rose  into  any  high  repute  mm  amon^  his  CootetnporarieB.  To  the 
Tounppr  Mr-sue  is  usually  ascribed  a  treatise  on  mrtteria  niedii'a  and  pbarmary,  wliicli 
for  a  long  time  was  in  grMt  eetimatiou,  and  was  republished  and  commented  upon  eveu 
M  lata  as  the  auiMBlh  cantury ;  it  probably  ccmtainMl  a  Ml  view  of  the  atate  4^  tha 
acianee  when  ha  moto*  and  is  interesting,  aa  it  indicates  the  introdttctioo  of  MfMal 
new  remedie  s  into  nedhane;  bat  in  other  laapeets  it  ia  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
literary  cuno*jly.* 

The  httt  of  the  Atabiana  wlw  aoi{nired  any  ooosiderable  distinction  aa  a  writer  on 

B^ical  subjects,  ia  Albncaaia.  So  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  thiA  tiolh 
hin  birth  and  the  coantrk'  in  which  he  Hved  have  hcvn  tht-  Bubjocf  of  rontroversy,  and 
appear  to  be  entirely  conjectural.  His  principal  works  are  on  surgery ;  and  the  repu- 
tation which  lia  acqnind  hi  Ihb  department  la  almoat  aa  great  aa  tliat  of  ATicenna  in 
medicine.  Ho  Mema  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  talents*  to  Inre  made  liittaelf 
master  of  the  writtnj^sand  practices  of  predecessors,  and  to  have  improved  upon  them. 
The  description  which  he  has  left  of  his  uperatioas  shows  him  to  have  possessed  a 
di^giee  of  boUneea  and  dextori^  which  conU  only  exist  in  one  wlio  waa  well  acquainted 
with  his  art,  and  had  been  hahltnaled  to  the  practice  of  it.  His  practice  was  what  we 
should  now  consiffpr  -js  unnecessarily  severe,  making  much  more  we  of  the  kuif*-  and 
of  the  actual  cautery  liiau  is  done  iu  mudern  times,  and  in  all  respects  inflicting  both 
more  pain  and  more  permanent  injury  on  his  patienti.  The  works  of  Alhncasia  appear, 
Imvever,  to  have  a£Forded  by  far  the  moat  complete  view  of  the  practice  of  surgery 
which  then  existed ;  and  from  this  oirctimstance,  as  well  as  from  tlieir  real  merit,  they 
were,  for  many  ages,  considered  as  standard  performances,  and  employed  as  the  text- 
hook  in  variona  mSiooIb  and  ooUeges.f 

Itremaina  for  ua  to  give  an  account  of  two  individimlf,  who,  although  natives  of  Spain, 
and  residinf^  principally  in  that  country,  were  of  Sanicenic  origin,  and  wrote  in  the  Arabic 
language — Avenzoarand  Averroes.  Avenzoar  was  bum  at  Seville,  in  the  end  of  tlic 
eiewinth  oantury,  and  ia  aud  to  hare  lived  to  the  onnaoal  length  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years;  but  probably  some  error  may  have  crept  into  this  stat<  inent  in  consequence  of 
both  his  father  and  hit  son  havinpbeen,  like  himself,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
His  princiimi  work,  entitled  "  Thaissyr,";  which  consists  of  a  general  compendium 
of  medical  ptaetioe,  displaya  more  otigiiudity  and  discrimination  than  the  writings 
of  any  of  the  native  Araluans;  lO  that,  Uthough  he  waa  professedly  a  disciple  of  Galen, 
he  does  not  hesitate,  on  certain  occasions,  to  slntlve  off  his  authority  when  his  opinions 
or  practice  were  not  sanctioned  by  bis  own  experience.  We  may  collect,  from  certain 
porta  of  hb  worka,  diat  he  ptadtiaad  both  surgery  and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  medicine 
properly  so  called ;  and  we  have  many  valuable  obaervations  on  each  of  these  depart* 
ments.  I'pon  the  whole,  we  may  consider  Avenzoar  as  respectable  both  from  his 
general  chairacter  and  his  professional  skill,  and  entitled  to  our  regard  as  one  of  the 
improvota  of  hia  aft.§ 

Besides  the  repotstioo  which  Avensoar  derived  Trom  his  own  merits,  he  was  perhapa 
still  more  known  amonsr  his  countrymen  as  beinp  the  preceptor  of  the  celebrated  Averroes. 
Averroes  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  and  flourished  in  the  twelfih  century ;  he  was  of  ilius- 
triooa  birth,  and  highly  educated  in  all  the  hranchea  both  of  literetnte  and  of  acienoe 
whadi  were  then  taught  in  the  Saracenic  colleges  of  Spam.  From  certain  political  causes 
be  wa*,  in  the  early  pnrt  of  his  life,  the  subject  of  rclig;ious  persecution  ;  but  Vie  ^uccec 
lu  repelling  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  his  faith,  and  was  Anally  remaiated  xu  ail 
hia  former  hoooma  and  hi  the  public  estunation.    Theie  ciroumatamwi,  coinciding 

•  Freimd,  p.  481,  2.    HalUr^  HUti.  Med.  Prac  Ub.  ii.  ^.  li&  Ei»^,  io  ioeo.  £i|^«W,  v.  iL 
p.  213.    Svrtngel,  tup  32d. 
t  FrrMd,  Halfer,  Ub.  iL  $  148.  £bf,iole«o.  LeafJk,  p.  M»,  6.  djprc^d,  t.  U. 

t  Fteiad  designate?  the  Thaissyr  as  **  liber  qui  omnia  vielus  et  mediciQa  prvcepta  m  plerisqae 

Hiorbig  contincrct  :"  p.  493. 
$  Freind,  p.  4W-5tt3.    Halter,  lib.  il.  ^  141.   El^y,  in  loco.   Sprengel,  t  ii.  p.  319-7. 
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pmibtbly  iritli  Um  peeoUtr  tMnjMvuMU  of  hk  mind,  gar*  lo  hk  dnnetar  n  degrae  of 
atmtk  glooni  and  autMity;  hat  fa*  ■ppain  to  have  bMn  a  man  of  di»tinf2:uishe(I  woi-th 
and  of  superior  abilities.  Avorpocs*  professional  occupations  were  prinripally  in  a 
civil  capacity ;  he  is  therefore  to  be  r^arded,  not  as  a  practitioner,  but  as  a  scholar 
Who  poraiml  the  atudj  of  msdieine  as  a  bnaek  of  pbyrical  semiea.  Bat  ■uch  was 
his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  fondness  which  he  manifested 
for  this  particular  department,  that  he  made  himsolf  intimately  acquainted  with  it  in 
all  its  details ;  and  in  his  great  work  entitled  "  I'lie  Universal,"  he  shows  that  ho  was 
not  defieient  in  any  part  of  the  eeienoe  which  coold  be  acqvired  by  the  mere  atudy  of 
books.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  a  zealous  and  obsequious  follower  of  tlie  opiniont^ 
of  Aristotle,  and  as  a  phypician,  of  those  of  Galen;  he  published  many  comments  on 
both  of  them,  which  acquired  the  highest  degree  of  reputation,  and  for  many  ages 
were  eomdderad  ea  standud  perfbnnaiieea.  Yet  theie  is  reaeon  to  anppose  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and,  like  his  contemporaries,  became  acquainted  with 
Aristotle  and  GnVn  onlv  through  the  medium  of  Arabic  translations.  The  great 
estimation  in  which  tiic  works  of  Averroes  were  held  proved  by  the  number  of 
editioiiB  of  them  which  were  poblished  fiom  time  to  time,  one  of  wliiefa  appeared  at 
Veni<»  80  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  respect  to  hh 
medical  writings,  as  they  do  not  profess  to  he  the  result  of  original  observation,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  their  reputation  in  no  longer  supported.  They  are  indeed 
entirely  neglected;  ami  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  notwilhstaading  the  calebrifey  which 
they  once  enjoyed,  and  which  they  ao  long  muntained,  they  hum  not  left  n  etogle 
permanent  addition  to  the  science.* 

With  Averroes  terminated  the  Arabic  or  Saracenic  school  of  medicine ;  after  his 
time  we  have  no  writer  whose  nmne  is  sufficiently  distingnished  to  deserve  pertieidar 
mention :  even  the  studv  of  the  ancients  began  to  l)e  neglected,  while  no  original  observn- 
tions  were  made,  and  no  novel  opinions  or  speculations  were  framed  which  miji^ht  tend  to 
exercise  the  mind  or  dissipate  the  darkness  which  now  covered  all  parts  of  the  world. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  eanses  of  tiie  great  ceMmty  of  die  Arabian  school  of 
medicine,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  rather  incidental  and 
factitious  than  derived  from  its  absolute  mcrit.s.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  celebrity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  cumpantive  condition  of 
the  neighbonring  eonntries.  From  tlie  eighth  to  Um  twelfth  centuries  was,  psihnpn, 
the  period  in  which  Europe  was  in  the  state  of  the  most  complete  barbarism  and  super- 
stition. The  only  remains  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  science,  or  for  the  fine  arts, 
were  found  among  the  Moors  and  Arabs ;  and  it  was  from  this  source,  by  the  inter* 
▼ention  of  the  crumders»  and  the  interooorse  which  was  thus  sSeeted  between  the 
Asiatirs  and  the  Europeans,  that  the  philosophical  and  medical  writingfs  of  the  Greeks 
were  firet  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  of  France.  And  even  after 
their  introduction  into  Europe,  it  appears  that  they  were  for  some  time  read  only  in 
Arabic  translations,  or  in  Latin  ▼enriow  made  from  these  tnnslatioos;  so  that  it  wns 
not  until  a  considerably  later  period  that  they  were  perused  in  their  native  lang^uage. 
Indeed  so  completely  was  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue  suspended  during  the  dark 
ages,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  writings  of  the  ancient  pikysicians  might  not 
faiife  been  entirely  lost  to  posterity  bed  they  not  been  preserred  in  these  translations. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  in  which  the  Arabians  conferred  a  real  obligation 
upon  their  successors;  the  intnxluction  of  various  now  articles  into  the  materia  medica, 
•ad  the  original  description  of  certain  diseases.  The  additions  which  the  Arabians 
imde  to  pharmacy  consisted  partly  in  the  Tegetsble  prodocto  of  the  eastora  or  soothera 
oonntries  of  Asia,  which  were  only  imporfectly  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  with  which 
they  had  no  intercourse.  Among  other  substances  we  may  enumerate  rhubarb, 
tamarinds,  cassia,  manna,  senna,  camphor,  x'arioun  gums  and  resins,  and  a  number 
of  aromatica,  which  were  brought  fttnn  Peraia,  TndUi,  or  tlm  orientol  islee.  But  n 
'till  more  important  addition  which  tliov  made  to  the  phnrmacopoLMa  consisted  in  what 
were  styled  chemical  remedies,  such  as  were  produced  by  some  chemical  process,  in 
opposition  to  those  substances  that  were  used  nearly  in  their  natural  state.  With 
respect  to  the  origin  of  fdmrmaoeatical  diemistry,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ofaserre  that 

•  Freittdt  p.  60S-6.  B<mU'»  Diet,  in  loco.  Morert't  Diet,  ia  loco.  Haller,  lib.  ii.  $  142.  £fdf, 
in  looo.  Nouveau  Diet  Hist,  ia  loco.  Enfield,  t.  ii.  p.  226^311.  Sprengei,  t  ii.  p.  3tr-^l. 
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a  ratlc  species  of  cheniicBl  manipulation  appears  to  have  bwn  practised  in  Arabia  in 
the  tiltii  century,  that  distillation  waa  performed,  and  that  the  metak  were  subjected 
to  vwiow  pmoenet,  by  whieb  some  of  tbdr  oxuies  ud  aalto  were  piodueed.  The 
immediate  object  of  these  processes  WW  the  transmutation  of  the  metals ;  an  operation 
which,  tor  mnny  centuries,  formed  n  main  subject  of  attention  to  almost  all  the  indifiduait 
who  were  considered  aa  cultivators  of  natural  philosophy. 

With  ve^ieet  to  the  aeooiid  ttibject  alladed  to  above,  die  deacriptfon  of  new  diieaMe, 
it  is  well  known,  that  fr  ni  causes  which  are  now  altogether  inexplicable,  diseases  of 
tijo  most  marked  and  distinct  natrire,  which  are  the  least  liable  to  be  mistaken  or  con- 
fotinded  with  other  affections,  and  which,  bad  they  existed,  are  too  violent  to  have 
been  w««ilooked,  an  not  meatioiied  Ij  die  Gneek  aiid  Roman  physieiana,  and  are  de- 
scribed for  the  first  time  by  the  Arabians.  Of  these  the  two  most  remarkable  are  the 
small  pox  and  the  measles.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  small-pox  had 
bt»eu  known  in  China  and  the  more  remote  parts  of  India  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but 
it  la  generally  admitted  that  it  waa  fiist  reeognited  hi  the  weetem  part  of  Aaia,  at  the 
siege  of  Mecca,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when  it  raged  with  great 
nolence  in  the  army  of  the  besiegers.  We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  disease  was 
alluded  to  by  Ahruu  sltortly  after  its  appearance,  but  it  waa  Rhazea  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  fiiat  dear  and  distinet  account  of  ita  symptoms  and  treatment.  Hiere 
is  no  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  science  of  more  difficult  solution  than  that 
which  re-^ct-?  thp  orifrin  of  diseases,  especially  such  a.s,  when  produced,  are  propagated 
solely  by  contagion,  into  this  subject,  however,  it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  enter 
in  Uitt  pJaee,  ••  omr  readem  will  find  it  M3j  oonaidevBd  hi  dw  mpfnpikt*  aiCidea; 
it  13  here  only  attaded  to  aa  an  Uatofieal  met,  in  oonnexion  with  the  wiitiags  of  the 
Ar&bizna.* 

We  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  transmission  of  the  works  ol  the  ancient  Greek 
fbyridana,  to  which  diey  made  certain  additiooa  of  inanlated  facta  with  r«q»eet  to  the 

description  of  diseases,  but  with  respect  to  the  general  principles  of  therapeutics  the 
additions,  if  any,  were  few  tind  imperfect.  In  anatomy  they  mnde  no  nflvanccs,  nnd 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  examination  of  bodies,  either  m  a  sound  ur  a  morbid 
«Me,  waa  acarcely  practtied  by  them.  Medica]  theory  waa  mveh  attended  to,  but 
their  theories  consisted  more  in  subtile  refinements,  formed  upon  the  Aristotelian  model, 
than  in  the  study  of  pathology',  or  an  accurate  discrimination  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  Some  little  advance  appears  to  have  been  made  in  surgery  by  Albucahis,  but 
be  »  only  individual  who  eeema  to  hate  mmed  at  improving  thia  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  practice  of  surgery  wa."?  not,  upon  the 
whole,  in  a  retrograde  8f;\to,  rlurinp-  the  period  of  v  hirh  we  are  now  treating.  It  is  in 
the  department  of  pharmacy  alone  that  they  made  auy  additions  of  real  value ;  and, 
akhoogh  in  this  case  it  may  be  attribotsd  more  to  accidental  cifcumatanoes  than  to  any 
enlightened  spirit  of  improvement,  yet  it  is  incumbent  open  na  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation,  wluch  was  both  extensive  and  permanent.! 

CHAP.  VII. 

State  ^  iRci/icuw  iJi  £Knnie  tiftur  the  cxtiutiom  of  the  AroMon  tchoul— Medical  $chools  of  Montc- 

ttudy  <jf  aualomy—Mondini—Gilbcrt— Effect  of  the  crusadei,  of  iht  rtformation,  md  tf  tht 
imtentioH  qf  print img,  on  the  literature  qj  Europe—On  medical  atienee—Ak^mists—Eetutfluk- 

Daring  the  flourishing  peiiod  of  the  Saracenic  achool  of  medicine,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered na  extending  from  the  eighth  to  the  tweUUi  oentniy,  the  scienoe  remained  nearly 

•  On  the  origin  of  the  small -pox,  see  Freind,  p.  S24>9;  Mead's  Discourse  on  Sroall-I'ox  and 
Measles,  eh.  L;  Tkompeon'a  EDuuiry  into  the  Origin  of  Small  Pox  ;  Ploutiuet^  Literatura  Dige^tn. 
**  Vaiiela,  Antiquitas,  Historia,  in  loco :  ample  leferencea  roay  be  fouad  ia  this  learned  and 
iaborioiw  compilatioD  on  all  analogous  topics,  bat  we  may  regret  that  the  writer  appears  to  have 
aiswd  rather  at  muHiplying  his  authorities  tliau  estimatinK  their  value. 

f  We  are  indebteti  tu  i'reiud  for  a  caudid  aud  judicious  account  of  the  Arabiiui  medical  school, 
p.  529-33.  HaiUr'a  second  book  of  his  Bibl.  Med.  Prat,  is  devoted  to  the  .same  subject.  See  also 
Btttrtmm't  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note  9».  Beriiigt*»'t  Middle  Ages.  App.  No.  2.  Gibbon  $  History. 
T«l.  s.  cb.  m.  Atkemmm.  cap.  nvit-axla.  OeUaur,  Dcs  EITsts  de  la  Religioo  de  Hahommed, 
P>         this  is  peibape  too  much  dispaesd  to  eutt  the  merits  of  the  Aiabiaa  school.  MUkm^ 
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stationary,  or  was  even  retrograde  among  the  successors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
We  bave  ecaicelj  a  single  name  of  suffident  imfmrlaiioe  to  arreet  oar  attentioo,  and  we 

have  no  improvements  to  record,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  The  only  attempts 
thnt  were  ninflc  in  Greece  or  in  Italy  during^  this  period,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed, 
are  connected  witli  the  Neapolitan  schools  of  Moote-Cassino  and  of  Salerno,  which 
acquired  some  degree  of  repntatioii  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  et  this  period  that 
the  physicians  attached  to  ihe  school  of  Salerno  wrote  the  verses  on  dietetic  medicine^ 
entitled  "  Medicina  Salernitnna,"  u  work  which,  as  afterwards  published  witii  the  com- 
mentary of  Arnoldus  de  ViUanova,  acquired  considerable  celebrity,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  document,  by  its  affording,  in  a  small  compass,  a  correct  idea  of 
the  state  of  ItaUan  medicine  at  that  eariy  period.* 

In  connexion  with  this  snhjert  we  inny  notice  C^instantiniis  Africanus,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  ccnturv.  iie  was,  as  his  name 
imports,  an  African;  he  possessed  an  ardent  Anire  to  obtun  knowledge,  studied  in  the 
schools  of  Bngdat,  and  is  said  to  have  travelled  even  into  India*  At  bis  return  to  his 
native  country  he  was  rejrnrded  as  a  sorcerer,  and  was  compelled,  in  order  to  save  his 
life,  to  take  refuge  in  Italy,  where  he  was  finally  attached  to  the  university  of  Monte- 
C^ino.  He  priocipally  employed  himself  in  translating  the  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  physicians  into  Arabic,  which  was  at  that  time  the  general  language  of  science. 
Hi«?  tr;H!sl:ition8  are,  however,  said  to  be  incorrect,  and  his  style  barbarous ;  while  hts 
worku,  winch  are  not  professed  translations,  appear  to  be  composed  of  transcripts  from 
other  anthors,  without  any  particular  merit,  either  of  selection  or  of  arrangement.f 

We  must  mention  in  this  place  a  writer  whose  real  name  has  not  been  transmitted 
to  ?iH,  commonly  called  Actuarins,  from  the  office  which  he  bore  in  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople ;l  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  tw  elf  th  century.  The  works  which  he 
left  are  numerous,  and,  although  consisting  principally  of  extracts  from  Galen  and  the 
Arabian  physicians,  with  whose  writing*  he  appears  to  bave  been  familiar,  are  not  with- 
out some  additions  derived  from  his  own  observations  and  experience.  He  is  considered 
as  having  been  the  first  Greek  physician  by  whom  chemical  medicines  are  mentioned, 
as  well  as  various  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  which  were  originally  introduced  by 
the  Arabians.  We  may  regard  Actuarios  as  aditigent  colleetor  of  facts,  acquainted  with 
all  the  information  of  his  age,  and  as  more  free  from  prejudice  and  bigotry  than  the 
generality  of  his  contcmporarie8.§ 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Raraoenic  school  of  Spain,  we  have  an  interval  of  about 
three  hundred  years,  from  the  twelfth  to  tlte  fifteenth  century,  dnringwhich  what  are 
termed  the  dark  apes  f?ti11  remain  enveloped  in  the  deepest  gloom:  ever>' department 
of  science  was  neglected,  and  amon|  others  that  of  medicine  fell  into  its  lowest  state 
of  degradation.  What  remained,  either  of  litetatare  or  of  science,  was  in  posscasioii 
of  the  monks,  who  were  themselves  grossly  igpnorantt  and  whose  interest  it  was  to 
preserve  mankind  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance.  The  exercise  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  principally  in  their  hands,  and  they  still  adhered  for  the  most  part  to  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  Galen,  but  with  these  they  mixed  up  a  lar<^c  portion  of  super- 
stition, and  had  not  unfrequently  recourse  to  magic  and  astrology.  By  these  means 
they  obtained  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  operated  so 
powerfully  on  the  imaj;ination  of  their  patients,  as  in  many  cases  to  give  an  apparent 
sanction  to  their  confident  assumption  of  supernatural  agcncy.||  The  only  branch  of 
science  which  was  cultivated  with  any  ardour  or  success,  was  chemistry.  The  che- 
mistry of  these  times  can  indeed  only  be  inti  rpstinu:  to  iis,  as  having  leH  indirer  tly  to 
thu  discovery  of  various  substances  which  have  been  found  of  great  importance  in 
medicine,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Its  immediate  objects  were  two- 
Bib.  Med.  Sec.  3.  of  what  be  styles  *'  Pontes  Medidnv,"  is  eatitled,  '*  Scriptores  Medici  inter 
Arabcs  praccipui,"  p.  180-6.  Partnl^  Vlut.  Anat  eh.  ix.  **D«s  Anatomistes  et  det  Chimrgiens 
Aiabw,  t.  i.  p.  143  rt  s.'q.    IHumoihnch.  Intrwl.  sect.  6.  "  Arab«8." 

•  Hailer  ascribes  U»e  Latin  verse?  i  f  the  Medicina  SalerniUma  to  John  of  Milau  ;  he  remarks 
tbat  of  this  work  there  had  been  i<iit)lished<*c^Uooes  fert  ionumerabiles ;"  Bib.  Med.  lib.  til. 
sec.  140.   Sec  also  Etojf,  t.  ii.  p.  j»99  i  AektrmfMt  see.  48S,  and  Dlumenbach,  sec.  1 14. 

t  FreiHd,  p.  StS,  4.  HaUer,  Bibl.  Med.  lib.  iii.  sec.  1S9.  £loy,  ia  locu.  Sprtngd^  t.  ii. 
p.  SS.^,  f). 

X  For  the  ori^jiu  of  the  term,  see  Adelung,  Gloss.  Man.,  in  loco. 
§  Frtind,  p.  46'i-462.  ia  leco.  Sfir9M*i,  t.  il.  p.  MI-4. 

U  Sfrngelf  sec.  vii.  ch.  i. 
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Md,  til*  tnuumutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  the  diacdveiy  of  what  was 
termed  A  muvetsal  medicine,  which  ahould  po«so8s  the  property  of  removing  all  diseasee, 

and  presen'e  the  constitution  in  a  state  of  hciiltli  ur:  '  viii  uir;  oi)jt  (  i.^  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  observe  were  completely  vain  and  illusory.  Vet  by  promoting  a  spirit  of 
leeeerch,  and  by  making  the  experimentalist  acqnainted  with  the  Tarious  forms  and  pro- 
perties of  the  substances  on  which  he  operated,  they  gave  him  some  iti.si|^'Iit  into  the 
physical  law?  of  matter,  and  by  a  gradual  although  very  slow  prorcs.s,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  8plcudid  improvemeata  of  modern  science.  Many  of  the  alchemists 
«f  die  dark  agc^.  ire  can  have  no  doubt,  were  impoatora  of  the  loweit  description, 
wbp  were  cooplelalf  amre  of  the  folly  of  their  pretensions;  but  at  the  aame 
time  thf^re  were  others  who  appear  to  have  br^en  the  dupes  of  their  own  credulity, 
and  who  bestowed  a  lai^e  portion  ol'  their  time  and  fortune  upon  these  r^archcs. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  were  some  rare  cases  of  individuals  who  may  be 
entitled  to  hold  an  intermediate  rank,  who  wore  sincere  and  honourable  in  their  views, 
anf!  ".vithnnt  giving*  full  credit  to  the  professions  of  the  :ilchoniists,  conceived  that  the 
objects  at  which  they  aimed  were  at  least  not  altogether  impossible.  To  these  we  may 
aiM  anodier  elase  of  individuals,  consiatd^r  of  that  singular  and  unaccountable  com- 
pound of  knavery  and  folly,  which  is  not  confined  (0  the  anbject  now  under  consideration, 
where  it  i^  pxtremcly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  these  two  qualities,  or  to  decide 
which  oi  them  forms  the  predominant  chanMSturistic. 

The  school  of  Salerno,  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  obtained  a  degree  of  celoo 
bri^  from  its  local  situation,  this  city  being  one  of  the  great  outlets  fi-oni  which  the 
crusnflprs  passrd  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  in  their  expeditions  to  Palestine  ;  and  it  was 
proiaably  from  this  circumstance  that  Robert  of  Normandy  stopped  at  Salerno,  iu  order 
to  be  cnied  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  holy  wars.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  verses  nuntioned  above,  and  which  were  addressed  to  liim,  ^  >  *•  written. 
Upon  the  decl'Ttc  of  the  SarHcenic  univeriiities  of  Spain,  the  only  mfcdical  knowled(^e 
which  remained  was  in  Italy,  where  a  few  individuals,  who  were  not  of  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  continued  to  comment  on  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and  occasionally  to  deltveir 
lectures ;  but  we  have  a  long  dreary  interval,  in  which  there  b  nothing  to  aneet  our 
attention,  or  to  relievo  the  dull  monotony  of  ifmorance  and  snpprstition. 

During  this  period  the  school  of  Salerno  still  retained  its  reputation,  and  was  even 
fimNund  with  eqieeial  privileges  by  the  emperors ;  but  its  merita  were  probably  ntber 
comparative  than  absolute,  for  we  do  not  find  any  improvements  that  emanated  from  it, 
nor  anv  authors  whose  writing  maintained  tlieir  relebrily  after  the  age  in  which  they 
were  produced.  It  is,  however,  in  one  respect  deserving  of  our  notice,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  establishment  in  which  what  may  be  styled  regular  medical 
diplomas  were  granted  to  candidates,  af^r  they  had  passed  through  a  prescribed  course 
of  study,  and  been  subjected  to  certain  examination!^.  The  regulations  are  upon  the 
wluile  judicious,  and  display  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  that  age,  when  the  human  mind  was  in  so  degradsd  a  state.*  The  sclmol 
of  Salerno  maintained  its  celebrity  until  the  tliirteenth  centinj»  when  it  was  eclipsed 
by  the  general  diffusion  of  medi  nl  science  through  Europe,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  rising  reputation  of  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  a  pmetlce  which  has 
eventaally  proved  Of  the  g^reatest  importance  to  medical  science  in  ail  its  departments — 
the  study  of  human  anatomy.  We  have  already  hni\  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
ancients,  even  in  their  most  enlightened  ages,  seldom  it  ever  ventured  to  e.xamiue  the 
human  subject,  bat  were  content  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  dissection  of 
animals  which  were  supposed  the  most  neuly  to  resemble  it,  making  up  the  defieienciee 
by.  the  cxsual  examinationn  which  were  afforded  them  by  accidents  or  diseases,  and 
perhaps  more  frequently  by  supposed  analogies,  or  rather  by  the  efforts  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  individual  to  whom  the  credit  is  ascribed  of  having  so  far  overcome  vulgar 
prejudice  as  to  have  introduced  this  most  important  improvement  into  his  art,  is 
Momlini,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  who  is  said  to  have  publicly  dis- 
sected two  female  subjects  about  the  year  1315,  and  who  published  an  anatomical 
description  of  the  human  body,  which  i^vpeaia  to  have  had  the  rare  merit  of  being 
dinwn  immediately  from  nature.  This  work  deservedly  obtained  a  high  reputatton : 

•  i'reimdf  p.  d3&-7.  ail.  '*  ^erne."   Lanl/i,  p.  201,  2.    Acktnnann,  cap.  ixxi. 
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for  ihtee  bnndred  yMM  it  wm  eomidtied  u  •  ttaii&nl  perfornumce,  and  wat  mad  aa  m 

text-book  in  the  most  cclelirateJ  of  the  Italian  univorsitios.  MonJinl  is  also  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  havinjj;  given  a  very  carlv,  if  not  tlie  fiMt  example  of 
anatomical  plates ;  the  figuren  were  cut  in  wood,  and  although,  as  might  be  supposed, 
ibay  ware  not  axeeatad  wHh  nmeb  alaganea  or  dalieaejr,  they  are  aaid  to  bare  baan 
correct  and  expressive.* 

About  the  same  time  with  Mondini  livtd  (iilbort,  siirnaine<l  Anglicanns,  a  writer  who 
must  be  considered  aa  pecuhurly  interesting  to  ua,  from  his  being  tlic  earliest  English 
pbyrician  wboaa  luuna  ia  aaffieiaiitfy  calebrated  to  antitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  There  has  been  much  controversy  rcspectinc;  the  date  of  his  birth ;  but  it 
appears  the  most  probable  that  he  flouri.shed  in  the  betjinning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
At  thi«  time  medical  science,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  know  ledge  in  this  country,  was 
in  a  atala  of  tiia  lovraat  degradation.  There  were  no  public  maana  of  inatmction  in  any 
of  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  The  Iip:ht  of  science,  "hirh  had  dawned  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  had  not  yet  extended  to  the  remote  shores  of  Britain,  and  the  learning 
of  the  age,  which  wun  confined  to  the  monks,  consisted  entirely  of  scholastic  disquisitions 
and  the  diapntatknw  of  polemical  theology.  We  are  not  therefore  to  e.xpect,  in  the 
writinirs  of  Gilbert,  much  of  ponuino  pbiln-ophy  or  of  real  science;  his  principnl  work, 
which  is  entitled  "  Medicinae  Compendium,"  consists  chiefly  of  subtile  distinctions,  dis- 
quisitions rebpecting  trilling  and  insignificant  topics,  with  minute  divisions  of  his  subject, 
wfaicb  laad  to  no  useful  purpose  or  general  conclusion.  Hit  medical  theories  are  prin- 
cipally taken  from  fJalen,  while  his  mode  of  rea.sonIn;r  proceeds  upon  the  technical 
principles  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics;  he  adopts  the  former  without  discrimination^ 
and  employs  tlic  latter  without  judgment.  He  frequently  refers  to  the  Arabian  physi- 
eiaiia,  and  there  \a  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  through  their  means,  t.  e. 
through  the  mL  lIum  of  the  Latin  translatiooa  of  thair  writings*  that  be  made  bimaalf 
acquainted  with  tliu  opinions  of  Galen. f 

But  although  we  are  compelled  to  pass  this  general  censure  upon  the  works  of  Gilbert, 
jnstioa  demands  it  of  us  to  admit  that  his  defeeta  may  be  fairly  ascribed  t«t  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  he  deserves  ^rx^t  commendation  for  the  attempt 
which  he  made,  however  imperfect  it  may  have  been.  Nor  are  his  works  entirely 
without  merit  or  originality ;  he  has  described  some  diseases  in  anch  a  manner  as  to 
ahew  that,  under  more  favourable  circumstaaeaa,  be  might  hare  excelled  in  the  art  of 
making  observations ;  he  occa.sionally  g'ives  us  some  particulars  of  hif?  p'-nrtrr'\  which 
prove  that  he  was  capable  of  exercising  a  correct  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  the 
eases  which  were  aabmitted  to  him,  and  we  are  indebted  to  bim  for  some  additions  to 
the  materia  niedica»  and  Ibr  some  improvements  in  phamiaey.t 

About  thi.s  period  a  jrnmrl  political  revolution  was  commencinc^  in  Europe,  which 
eventually  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  civil  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  and  indi- 
rectly affected,  in  an  equal  degree,  its  science  and  its  Kteratnre.  The  feudal  system, 
after  being  firmly  established  for  some  eantoriee,  began  to  be  shaken,  perhaps  in  the 
first  instance  bv  th  ■  crusades.  These  expeditions,  although  undertaken  from  a  spirit  of 
groM  superstition  and  bigotry,  yet  by  giving  a  den:ree  of  excitement  to  the  mind,  and 
•till  more  by  making  the  crusaden  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
AfaUans,  laid  the  foondation  for  subsequent  improvements.  There  baa  been  much 
controvcrsT,  not  only  respecting  the  absolute  merit  of  the  Amhian  litcmftim,  hni  re- 
specting the  influence  which  it  had  on  that  of  Europe.  On  the  first  of  thesa  points,  so 
wr  at  least  aa  regards  the  medical  sciences,  we  have  already  offered  a  few  remarks ;  and 
on  the  latter  we  may  observe  that  at  the  period  of  the  crusades,  whatever  may  be  oar 
estimate  of  the  absolute  merit  of  the  Saracenic  schools  of  learning,  they  were  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  those  of  the  Christians,  if  indeed  these  latter  can  be  entitled  to 
the  qipellation.  The  annfaa  of  tiie  crusaders  were  certainly  not  the  best  adapted  either 
Ibr  appreciating  the  learning  of  the  countries  which  they  inreded,  or  for  tranafbrring 
any  portion  of  it  to  their  nwi! :  Imt  still  an  intercourse  of  two  or  three  centuries  could 
not  fail  of  having  produced  some  effect,  and  in  fact  we  know,  not  only  that  Arabian 

*  Freinil,  p.  540.  HolUr^  Blbl.  Anat.  i  120,  t.  i.  p.  14K,  7.   E/oy,  in  loco.  Porfttl,  Hist.  Anat 
t.  i.  aOB-lO.  Sprtmgtlf  t  ii.  p.  412-4.    DougiMtt  Bibliogr.  Aaat.  p.  M  ».   UtaswaM,  § 
t  WmrM't  Hist,  of  Ei«»  Poet  v.  i.  p  44S. 

t  Frcind,  p.  547-40.  £%,  ia  loco,  Aikm'$  Blof .  Ueai.  of  Med*  ia  Ot  BriV  p. 9.  Stm- 

ftl,  L  ii.  p.  AO^-ii. 
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hoAm  WW  read  and  9todi«d  in  Italy  and  Fnuice»  but  that  it  ww  ilnMBt  excliwhrely  hf 
the  medium  of  thew  book*  that  tM  knowkd^  of  tiie  Gi«ak  ami  Roman  authon  waa 

kept  alive* 

The  advantages  which  were  derived  to  the  Europeans  from  their  intercourse  with  Abia. 
wtita,  however,  of  but  little  moaMnt  compared  to  the  great  eventii  to  which  we  alluded 
above.  Tfn  first  of  tliose  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  the  middle  of  fho 
titteentli  ccutur),  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  I'hc  Greek  monasteries  of  this  city  had 
been  for  some  time  the  refuge  of  the  learned  men  who  had  been  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  perpetual  wars  in  which  that  countr)'  had  been  ao  long  engaged.  They  had  taken 
Willi  tboni,  uhat  thuy  considiTtd  as  their  nii>st  prociotis  tronsuros,  the  manuscripts 
of  the  ancient  classical  writers,  probably  regarding  them  more  iis  objects  of  curiosity 
than  of  real  importance.  These  manuscripts  had  now  been  buried  for  a  long  time 
in  Choir  libmrioe,  their  existence  being  unknown  to  the  reet  of  the  world,  when  the 
mookjs  were  cx|")i'lled  from  their  retreats  by  t!i.  'I'urkish  conqiiornr,  and,  flying  info 
Italy,  carried  back  with  them  their  classical  munuscripts.  A  spirit  of  improvement 
had  already  begun  to  manifest  itaelf  in  tbiji  country,  which  was  considerably  incited  by 
their  guesla,  who  in  their  turn,  by  their  change  of  aitnation  and  by  the  newaociety  into 
V.  hirh  they  were  introduced,  became  more  awaro  of  the  value  of  tliuir  literary  tronsures  ; 
whUe  their  own  acquirements,  limited  as  they  were,  s;;avo  them  a  degree  of  respect 
with  their  new  aaaociates  which  tended  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  of  further  im* 
proveaaentf 

The  other  event  to  which  we  referred,  and  which  orrurrc<l  about  fliirty  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  one  of  infinitely  more  importance  both  in 
tta  immediate  and  its  ultimate  efieeta.  Considered  in  all  its  bearings,  both  moral  and 
political.  It  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  which  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  Iji5fr)ry  of  civilized  society.  Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  prreat 
event  to  which  we  refer  is  the  ileformation.  Into  the  causes  of  thia  event,  the  motives 
of  Lather  and  his  associates,  the  dilficulties  with  which  they  had  to  struggle,  and  the 
meana  by  which  they  aoooeoded  In  overcominpr  thcs.e  difTicultiea,  it  ia  not  onr  business 
to  inquire.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  its  effect  on  science,  and  more  particularly 
OK  medical  science.  We  have  remarked  above  that  a  certain  degree  of  mental  exertion 
had  begon  to  manifest  itaelf  in  the  foofteenth  century,  that  thia  waa  in  aome  meaaura 
htooght  into  action  by  the  eseitement  fxrodnced  in  conaeqnence  of  the  crusades,  and 
tint  the  minds  of  nicn  ^yv^e  thus  prepared  fn  receive  the  great  truth*"  wliich  wore  so 
powerfully  imprc&sed  upon  them  by  the  reibrmcrs.  llie  first  effect,  however,  of  the 
Refbnnation  was  »ther  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  acienoe  and  literatnio.  The 
attention  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  vkrfence  of  theological  controversy,  and  the 
civi!  fi  lids  which  succ(^ed  put  a  stop  to  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  srhobr  mv!  the 
philuiiopber.  But  if  a  temporary  pause  was  thus  produced,  the  subsequent  advance 
was  propoftionally  rapid.  No  sooner  were  the  minds  of  men  deliveied  from  the 
thnldam  of  theological  bagotry,  than  they  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  free  themselves  from 
the  tymrun  of  opinions  on  all  other  subject.s  in  philosophy;  and  although  it  still  required 
the  lap»e  ul  some  centuries  to  shake  off  the  undue  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Galen, 
and  Co  form  a  fair  estimate  of  their  real  merits,  they  were  at  least  regarded  as  fair  tojnca 
fiir  discussion,  whilt'  itinovators  weie  every  <!ay  rising  up  who  ventured  to  question 
their  infaUibility  without  th«  dantrer  of  l>eing  stigmatized  n-?  sfhismatics  and  herrtics-l 

The  happy  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  '*  an  art  whicii  derides  tbe  havoc  of 
tame  and  barbarism,**  and  which  fortnnatdy  occnrred  abont  Che  same  period,  moiC 
powerfully  tended  to  co  operate  with  the  labonia  of  tbe  leformem*  both  in  religion  and 
in  science,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  more  readily  rnmmnnicatin^  the  result  of 
ibeir  inquiries*,  and  of  preserving  the  records  of  knowledge  from  the  danger  which  they 
had  lately  cxperienoed  of  being  totally  lost  or  destroyed. §  One  of  the  first  uses  which 
waa  made  of  this  important  invention  was  not  oidy  the  multiplication  of  the  works  of 
the  aadeoC  daasica,  which  had  been  brought  by'  the  Byaantino  monka  into  Europe, 

•  r.ihhoH,  ch.lxi.  Sprtngel,  7,  ^^.  iii.  nnipt  remark  that  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
lext  res|M-ctiDg  the  influence  of  the  crusadea  on  the  literature  and  science  of  Europe,  differs  ie  some 
decree  (torn  thai  of  Mr.  Mills,  as  stated  in  Us  hrteiesliag  work  en  the  Crusades,     ii.  p.  BM-Cft. 

t  Ackermammf  ch.  uxii.   CoAcais,  ^  7. 

t  CsjffM.  V.  ii.  book  8,  ch.  ii.  .   ^.    ,    v        •  u 

S  For  remark!!  on  the  srarrilv  and  vhIup  of  books,  see  Robertson  s  Charles  v.,  y.  i.  ch,  r. 
BolelOi  Walton's  Hist,  of  tngiish  I'oelry,  passim. i  Berington  s  Middle  Ages,  book  vi  p.  607,  8. 
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but,  by  making  mankiml  vendible  of  their  value,  other  works  of  a  slmihir  kind  were  ea- 
gerly sought  after,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  manuscripts  wore  discovered 
of  almost  all  the  classical  vrritinga  of  which  we  are  uuw  in  pobttesbiou.*  The  muni- 
fioeaee,  ind  •ren  Ibe  voluptuous  extnTaganoe  of  Leo  X.  wad  the  other  ItftUaD 
potentates,  by  the  direct  encouragement  wliich  tlicy  j^uvo  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
powerfully  coincided  with  tJie  current  of  public  opinion.  For  althouj'-h,  by  inciting  the 
daring  spirit  uf  Lutlter  to  take  those  steps  of  open  Itoslility  against  the  papal  authority 
which  ho  probobly  litde  contemplatod  ia  tho  fint  initonco,  they  produosd  offDCto  wry 
different  from  those  originally  intended,  yet  they  must  bo  considered  as  among  the 
indirect  cauMt  which  conspired  to  produce  the  great  mental  xevolutkm  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  science  of  medicine  in  its  various  departments  was  not  shnr  ia  partaking  of 

the  beneficial  effects  of  the  change  which  v  r  hive  been  describing^.  The  writingrs  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  which  had  for  some  centuries  been  studied  through  the  medium  of 
Arabic  translations,  or  even  of  Arabic  commentaries,  were  now  read  in  their  original 
language  or  in  correct  Latin  versions.  It  was  found  that  Avicenna,  Averroes,  and  the 
ffreal  luminaries  of  the  Saracenic  schools,  bad  in  many  cases  rirl.rr  misunderstoo<l  or 
perverted  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  Galen,  and  his  genuine  writiags  now  began  to  be 
substituted  for  the  imperfect  transcripts  of  them  which  had  so  long  occupied  their 
place.  The  works  of  Hippocrates  were  also  printed  in  their  orginal  form ;  but  it 
required  a  considerably  longer  period  of  mental  education  to  enable  the  bulk  of  medical 
readers  to  appreciate  his  merits,  so  that,  although  various  editions  of  his  works  were 
printed,  and  learned  treatises  written  to  explain  them,  (>alen  still  retained  the  pre- 
eminence in  public  estimation. 

A  practice  began  to  prevail  about  the  fifteenth  centurj*  which  very  materially  con- 
tributod  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine^  and  especially  the  practical  part  of  it, — the 
publication  of  monographs  of  particular  diseases  and  of  individual  cases,  with  the 
Mports  of  hospitals  or  other  public  institutiims.  This  plan  was  not,  indeed,  altogether 
new,  for  wc  meet  with  narratives  of  cases  even  in  Hippocrates;  but  it  had  been  <  itli  r 
misunderstood,  or  had  been  so  much  perverted  from  its  original  design  and  legiumate 
object  ss  to  have  been  rendered  of  little  value.  Many  of  these  early  collections,  it 
mnst  be  acknowledged,  were  formed  without  judgment,  and  oonsisled  rather  of  mar- 
vellous stories  than  of  histories  from  %vhich  any  practical  inference  could  be  de<Iurpf] ; 
but  they  served  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  habit  of  obfiarvation,  and  of  directing  the 
attention  more  to  fects  than  to  mere  hypotheses.  In  each  succeeding  age  we  find  this 
plan  to  ha^e  been  more  genmlly  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  mveli 
improved  in  its  mr  tliod  ;  so  that  we  may  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  one  of  the  noaiia 
by  which  medical  knowledge  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in  modem  times. 

Before  we  close  our  second  period  of  the  history  of  medicine,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  progress  of  chemistry,  and  on  the  inllnence  which  it 
had  on  medical  scienrr.  We  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  rise  of  this 
science,  and  on  the  progress  which  it  made  among  the  Arabians,  and  have  stated  that 
it  originated  in  the  fetile  and  sordid  desire  of  converting  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 
In  its  primary  object  it  of  course  totally  failed ;  yet  in  the  numerous  and  laboured 
efforts  which  the  alchemists  made  to  accomplisli  their  object,  it  is  admitted  that  thev 
acquired  cunbiderable  information  about  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  bodies  on  which 
they  operated,  and  thus  produced  various  compounds,  principally  of  a  metallic  nature, 
which  were  eminently  useful  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  especially  in  pharmacy.  We 
farther  owe  to  the  Arabian  chemists  the  discover)- of  the  process  rf  distillation,  tho 
art  of  preparing  extracts  ;  they  introduced  the  use  of  sugar  into  pharmacy  instead  of 
honey  in  the  oompoeition  oi  syrups  and  conserves;  they  seem  to  have  made  some 
approach  to  the  formation  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  to  Imve  pracured  several  of  the 

earthy  and  neutral  .salts. 

The  art  of  alchemy  was  early  transferred  into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and 
was  pursued  with  as  much  ardour  as  by  the  Arabians,  and  perhaps  with  even  more 
superstition  and  credulity.    Some  of  the  alchemists  acquired,  during  their  life-time, 

a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and  notwithstanding  the  unphilosophica!  nature  of  their 
ocnipation,  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  science.  Albertus 

•  fUMmn,  V.  X.  ch.  Ixvi.  IVarton,  passim.  Iteringtoti,  book  vi.  p.  47S  et  sea.  £ik€plurd'$ 
Life  of  Peggie,  paisln.  Hatlttm'$  Middle  Attcs,  v.  iii.  p.  677  et  seq. 
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M^;nus,  Bishop  of  Rati&bon ;  iiaymond  Lully,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic ;  and  Arnoldua 
of  ViUaiiom,  a  pro^Htor  in  th«  miirersity  of  Ducebna,  all  flourished  in  the  thirteenih 
century,  and  left  behind  them  writings  which,  although  they  are  encumbered  with  a  mass 
of  folly  and  mysticism,  exhibit,  in  a  rortriiri  degree,  the  spirit  of  philosophical  research, 
together  with  an  ample  share  of  ludustry  and  patient  investigation.*  In  the  same 
age  ItTod  Roger  Booon:  he  may  be  ehiaed  among  the  alchemlite,  inaamoeh  as 
he  adi^lted  some  of  their  principles  and  practkea;  hot  in  the  torn  of  hi»  mind,  and 
in  the  spirit  with  which  he  entered  open  his  experimental  researches,  he  exhibited  a 
genius  which  far  outstripped  the  age  io  which  lie  lived.t  The  philosopher's  stone, 
which  was  the  object  of  eomiieh  painful  reeearch,  besides  its  property  of  producing  gold, 
was  aappoeed  also  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  all  diseases,  and  benc«  obtained  the 
title  of  the  universal  medicine.  This  vain  and  fantn.stiral  notion  was  indirectly  the  cause 
of  some  pharmaceatical  discoveries ;  for  to  this  we  may  consider  ourselves  indebted  for 
die  nofciirial  preparalioiio,  and  fat  the  experiments  of  Basil  Valentine  on  antimony, 
which  led  to  their  introduction  into  medicine  about  the  end  of  tin  foarteenth  century. 

Among  the  distinguishing^  features  of  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  we 
must  not  ouiit  to  mention  the  various  universities  which  were  established  in  most  of 
the  giaat  dtiee  in  the  aon^ni  pans  of  Earope,  of  which  the  medical  chain,  in  most 
cases,  formed  a  very  distinguished  part.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  unlvprsitv  of  Sfdorno.  which  was  the  first  of  these  GrstaWishments  after  the 
dtttructioa  ot  the  iioman  empire.  The  next  in  order  of  time  appears  to  have  been 
thai  of  Montpdlisr,  which  is  said  to  have  been  established  not  long  after  that  of  Salerno, 
and  which  aapured  a  high  degree  of  reputation,  which  it  maintained  for  many  centuries. 

are  informed  that  Bolot'nn  hnd  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  a  school  of  medicine 
in  the  thirteenth  centary;  that  about  half  a  century  later  medic^  lectures  were  delivered 
in  the  anivusities  of  Vienna  and  Paris;  and  that  about  the  same  time  medical  schools 
were  estabUshed  in  Padua,  Pavia,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  most  of  the  other 
citi^  of  Italy,  which  each  of  fhcm  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  reputation,  nerf^ssarily 
Taryiog  with  the  abilities  and  ciiaracters  of  their  professors,  but  ail  contributing  to 
•dvanee  medical  science,  both  by  the  actual  acquisition  of  knowledj^*  and  by  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  in  removing  the  undue  veneration  that  was  still  paid  to 
the  writers  of  antiquity. |  In  the  north  of  Europe  the  process  of  literature  and 
science  was  mach  more  tardy.  The  natural  sciences  were  scarcely  regarded  as  an 
objeet  of  attention,  and  medicine  was  still  strictfy  confined  to  the  stody  of  the  works 
of  Galen,  or  even  to  those  of  bis  Arabic  transhrtors.  The  only  exception  of  which 
oxir  country  can  boast  is  Linacre,  a  native  of  Canterbury,  who,  after  stud}Hng  at 
Oxford,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  Florence,  where  he 
aoqoired  a  portion  of  that  love  of  liteiatnre  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  lamily 
of  the  Medici.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  royal 
hou.Nchold,  and  employed  his  inHuenco  in  establishing  medical  professorships  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambndgtj,  and  in  forming  the  foundation  of  the  London 
CoOege  of  Phyaidans.^ 

From  the  various  cau-t  s  u-hich  we  have  mentioned,  and  probably  from  some  others 
«f  less  mommt,  a  spirit  of  general  imftraTonent  now  began  to  manifest  itself;  the 

•  Frtind,  p.  543-5.  Bayh's  Diet,  art  "Albert"  EUty,  ♦«  Amauld  de  Vill.nnif."  .Vorrri, 
art.  "Albert,"  t  i.  p.  *iGy ;  and  "  Anaudde  Vilkneuf,"  t  i.  p.  346,  7.  Ackermttna,  §440,7. 
Berimgton,  book  v.  p.  370.  Sprengety  I.  ii.  p.  4S7<44S.  JUsmesWcA,  §  ItO-S.  Twwr's  If odera 
History  of  England,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  7,  R. 

f  Freind,  p.  537-543.  tampbtll,  in  Hio^.  Hrit.,  i  n  loco.  Half,  Scrip.  Illust.  Brit.  p.  342-4. 
Car.'.  Hi-t  Lit.  t.  ii.  p.  324-6.  Ji<iylc,  in  loco.  AVoi/,  in  loco.  BeriHgton,  book  \ .  p.  373. 
Hallam't  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  339,  note.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  in  loco.  Sprtngtl,  t  ii.  p.  S97, 
a.  HW«  History  of  Oxford,  by  Gutch,  vol.  i.  p  332-344.  Ettfield,  in  Hlst  Pbll.  VoLti. 
p.  346-6  ;  and  in  Aikin'$  Gen.  Biog.,  in  loco.    Siinnl,  in  Biog.  I'niv  ,  in  loco. 

t  The  dates  of  the  establishment  of  the  various  universities  may  be  I'oiind  in  £{oy,  t.  iii.  p.  223. 
Tbp.  learned  work  of  Tirabubchi,  '*  Sloria  della  I.iit  i.ituru  Italiana,"  contains  Uie  most  umple 
information  respecting  the  oniversitics  of  that  country.  Sec  also  Lauthf  Uist  d'AnatoBiie,  Itv.  v. 
PU14,  sect  1.  $S. 

\  Freind,  p.  587-591.    We  hern  lose  the  assistance  of  this  learned  and  judicious  historian. 
EUf,  ID  loco.   Cabemi*,  p.  141.  5.  Sprenget,  t  ii.  p.  8.    Aikin's  Uio^;.  Mem.  of  Med.  p.  28-47.  In 
connexion  with  Linacre  we  may  mention  tlie  name  o("  Key,  Kay  s,  or,  a.s  it  woa  Lalini/.ed,  accord- 
i»g  to  the  custom  of  the  tinie»,  Caius,  whose  liberality  to  the  uoiversily  of  Cambridge  deserves 
kaottinbls  mention*  AUm,  in  Blog.  A  sec.  p.  lOI-lW;  sad  in  Oca.  BioK » in  hice.  Ehf,  ia 
Jmo. 
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sciences  gradually  renttd ;  philosophy,  in  all  its  branches,  was  studied  on  a 
more  correct  plan  and  with  a  more  enlightened  object,  and  medicine  was  not  bIdw  in 
partaidng  of  tbe  beneficial  influence.  Ono  of  the  first  synytoms  of  this  miprovemcnt 
«M  an  iacnaiiof  raliali  for  IIm  writings  of  Hippocratos,  ud  mival  cf  hit  nacbod 
•f  ftndjillg  and  practising  medicine.  Tbe  tMto  for  complicated  theory  and  refined 
speculation  gnirfually  declined,  and  in  the  s^mt^  proporn<ni  the  value  of  comot  ob- 
serration  and  an  accurate  detail  of  facts  began  to  bo  iiuly  eiitimBted. 

A  dicwiulMMO  which  tondad  mi  ft  cowidenblo  dagne  to  ahalw  tho  mtiionty  of 
Gftlan,  and  to  diminish  tbe  veneration  in  whicb  his  opinions  had  been  held  for  sr)  many 
ages,  was  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  tlio  Cliemica!  Physicians.  After  chemistry  had  been 
iimd  with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  processes  of  pharmacy,  it  was 
applied  to  the  axplanatian  af  tbe  phenomena  of  vitality,  and  of  tbe  oparatioii  of  mmbid 
canses  upon  tlie  living  system.  The  theories  of  these  chemical  physicians  wc  now 
regard  as  altogether  falso  and  inapplicable ;  but  they  were  advanced  with  so  much 
confid^kce  that  they  obtained  many  adherents,  and  for  some  time  the  opinions  of  the 
nodical  world  wort  divided  beiarean  Ae  rival  dectriaM  of  the  Galaniali  and  tbe 
Gbanaists. 

Among  the  most  noted  supporters  of  (he  chemical  theory  was  Paracrl^ns.  an  indivi- 
dual whose  claim  to  our  notice  depend^!  more  upon  his  comtunimate  vanity  and  presump- 
tioB  then  upon  bia  aWitiaa  or  aoqniraaaiiito. ,  Hia  peefaaaed  object  waa  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  Galenists ;  and  for  this  purpose  be  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  forth 
the  most  absurd  claims,  and  to  practise  the  basest  arts  of  quackers-.  He  boasted  that 
lie  luui  discovered  the  elixir  vit»,  the  universal  remedy,  of  which  maniiiod  had  been 
80  hMf  in  seardi ;  and  be  pnblioly  boinad  tbe  writuga  of  Qakn  and  Avieanna,  because, 
in  consequence  of  his  discovery,  they  were  of  no  further  use.  It  is  somewhnt  diflu  nit 
to  determinp  in  what  degree  Paracelsus  was  actunllv  the  dupe  of  hi«  own  folly ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  his  real  opinion  as  to  the  etiicacy  of  hi«  elixir,  his  own  death, 
at  tbe  early  age  of  forty>eight,  a^vad  to  teadile  tbe  eonfidanea  of  hia  firilowara,  and 
to  reduce  his  reputation  to  its  real  standard. 

But  although  the  personal  charartor  of  Paracelsns  received  an  irrepaniblf  shock  by 
this  event,  his  doctrines  continued  tu  attract  a  number  of  zealous  advocates.  With 
laapaot  to  the  natove  of  Uwee  doctrinaa,  it  wiU  be  noeaaaary  for  oa  to  any  bat  a  few 
words  in  this  place.  Tlie  leading  principle  of  the  Chemists  was,  that  the  living  body 
i«  subject  to  the  same  chemical  laws  with  inanimate  matter,  and  that  n!1  the  phenomena 
of  vitality  may  be  explained  by  tlie  operation  of  these  laws.  The  pruofd  uhich  they 
addnoad  m  favour  of  tbia  fanndple,  and  tbe  illaatrationa  wbidi  tbay  gave  of  tbe  natnve 
of  these  laws,  were  completely  futile  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  strength  of  their  rea«»oning  waa  much  more  apparent  in  the  mode  by  which  tliey 
attempted  to  controvert  the  hypotheais  of  the  GaleniBtis  than  in  the  direct  arguments 
which  they  brought  forward  in  fiivour  of  their  own  doctrine.  In  troth  tbe  cbenieal 
elements  of  Paracelsus  were  at  least  as  hypothetical  aa  the  physiological  elements  of 
Galen,  and  were  even  less  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  vital  actions  of  organized 
beings.  Thu  only  obligation  which  we  owe  to  the  chemical  physicians  is  tbe  introduction 
into  medicine  of  certain  anbataneea»  chiedy  DMtallic  preparatioiia,  wbieb,  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  more  enlightened  practitioners  of  modem  timaa,  have  proved  very  valuable 
additions  to  the  materia  medica.* 

After  the  death  of  Paracelsus,  his  pecuhar  theories  fell  into  disrepute  and  were  little 
attended  to ;  bat  the  aect  of  the  cbeoUcal  phyeidana  continned  to  floariab  even  as  lata 
as  the  .sevrntrrnth  century,  when  we  meet  willj  many  examples  of  men  of  learning 
and  sagacity,  who  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  by  the 
laws  of  chemistry.  To  the  visionary  speculations  of  the  Chemists  there  was  united  a 
large  portion  of  saperatitioA  and  myatidan ;  and  ao  much  did  tbia  feeling  coincide  with 
the  spirit  of  the  limes,  that  even  the  men  who  were  the  most  illustrious  for  their 
learning  and  science  were  either  actually  infected  with  these  notions,  or  did  not  venture 
80  far  to  oppose  the  prevaihng  opinions  of  their  coutemporarieH  as  to  avow  their  disbelief 

•  CUrc,  p.  792  ••t  Hcq.  liarchusen.  Diss.  19.  Cunrm^^  cap.  xi.  ^  16, 17.  Iluikr^  llib.  Me<I. 
t.  ii.  p.  2  et  ftcti-  /'.7'>t/,  in  l»(-o.  Sprrngel,  met  Ax.  cU.  2,  CaAanu,  sect.  is.  HtUckim$m'it  hiog. 
Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  197-200.  UHfieUi,  vol.  ii.  p.  461-4.  Aikin  *  tien.  Biog.,  io  ioco.  flfaswelsr*, 
iBtmL  f  160.  HtiimMm,  in  Biog.  Univ.,  '<  Paracelae.*' 
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of  them.  Astrology  and  magic  were  generally  practised  by  the  members  of  the  medical 
profeMioB,  vUle  Ttrioat  rilef  and  ceremonies  were  obim«l,  wbkk  iaiplied  the  Mitf 

of  siip^rnntnral  ap^ency,  but  'nrhich,  Vy  a  singular  Ill061liittenqr»  ^^W  auppoaed  tO  ll» 
a  constant  and  necessary  part  of  tlic  process. 

Before  we  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  must  notice  the  remarliable  cir- 
eonistance,  that  about  this  period,  dming  the  foortMAlli  and  6f^atli  centnriea,  sdmo 
very  formidable  (1i>oi?!f^  made  their  appearanro  in  Europe,  the  oriprtn  of  which  is  still 
very  obscure,  after  all  the  discussion  and  investi^tion  that  has  taken  place  respecting 
th«ro.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  what  was  termed  the  sudor 
ArtglicanuSt  whieh  is  first  mentioned  about  tha  and  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  wbiob, 
for  aKiut  fifty  years,  raged  at  intorvals  with  extreme  violence  in  England  and  in  somo 
other  countries  in  the  west  of  Europe.*  In  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  the  first  correct 
description  of  the  hooping-cough ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  the 
ooatemparary  writers,  it  would  apfMsr  ttat  k  was  oonsidared  by  tiMm  as  a  turn  dissaia. 
Tlie  sea-scurvy,  if  not  ninrcly  unkno^vn  to  the  ancients,  was  at  least  not  distinctly 
reco^i^ed  until  this  period,  so  that,  if  it  existed  previously,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  less  violent  in  its  effects ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  ascribed,  with  great 
plausibility,  to  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprisa  wbidi  sprang  np  at  this  period,  and  wbieh 
lad  to  the  undrr^nking  of  long  voyages. t 

The  great  number  of  establishments  which  were  formed  during  the  dark  ages  for  the 
enre  of  leprosy,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  proof  that  it  was  a  new  disease  in 
Enrape,  imported,  as  was  imagined,  from  Asia  by  tho  crusaders.  There  has  bean 
mt:rh  n  -ological  discus-pinn  Cf)ncpminc;  tho  exact  nature  of  the  d!':r't.<'p  to  which  this 
term  ought  to  bo  applied;  whether  there  were  actually  two  species  of  leprosy,  one  which 
was  indigenous  in  the  east,  and  another  species  in  Europe.  Some  writers  haTe  oon- 
ceirad  that  a  combination  of  the  two  was  producr  l  it  this  period,  while  others,  again, 
have  supposed  that  thp  dif^onse  had  previouplv  existed  in  KTirope,  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grai^r  degree  of  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  it  which 
wia  Intraght  about  by  the  crusades,  the  dii^Me  was  either  mora  axlensively  propagated, 
«r  at  least  was  brought  aMua  into  notioe,  and  that  mora  aeliva  meaaa  wan  UMvafere 

enploved  for  it?  rclipf.t 

It  was  about  the  same  period,  when  the  western  part  of  the  oki  continent  was  in  its 
lowest  state  of  d^adation,  that  we  bear  of  lha  ravages  of  thoee  varietiee  of  fever 
eaipbatically  styled  tha  plague,  which  ware  descril^d  in  the  thirteenth,  Ibarteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries  as  invnding  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Bweeping  away  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.jl  The  accounts  which  we  have  of  these  epidemics 
wonld  indicate  that  Htwy  ware  not  an  ahaekitely  new  disease,  but  that  the  symptoms 
ware  modified  and  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  ooiidi^n  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people ; 

a  rnnr-Iii?;ion  which  i-  cnnfirmcd  hv  the  fact,  that,  as  thf  phvsical  and  moral  ronditinn  of 
nations  has  been  ameliorated,  tlie  occurrence  of  these  diseases  has  become  propor- 
tionally rare,  so  that  we  conceive  them  to  be  alnost  zwsompatible  wtdi  tiie  impvovaments 
ia  civiliaation  and  in  medical  police  which  exist  in  the  g^ate^^t  part  of  Europe. 

But  %vTntfvpr  mnv  be  our  opinion  coiircrninir  the  origin  of  the  leprosy  and  the 
plague,  there  is  another  disease  where,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  symptoms,  its  deci- 
dedly eontagiotis  oi^e,  the  onlinary  method  of  Us  propagation,  and  the  universalis 
ef  ila  occurrence,  wa  are  anaUed  to  fix  the  data  of  its  appearance  in  Europe  with  more 
rertriintv.  It  i?  now  generally  agreed  that  it  '^^■ns  npar  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  were  first  recognized  in  Italy,  from  which  country  the 
disease  ver^-  rapidly  extended  over  the  whola  <rf  £arape.  Gonoeming  its  primary  origin 
moch  controversy  has  taken  phtce ;  many  writers  have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was 
bronght  into  Europe  from  America  by  Columbus;  but  this  n|iinion,  which  was  at  one 
time  pretty  generally  received,  is  now  abandoned,  nor  are  we  able  to  offer  any  plausible 
eonjecture  respecting  its  intfodnetioii  firam  any  other  quarter. 

The  same  diffienlty  indeed  exista  in  dils  case  as  in  that  of  all  thoee  diseases  which 
are  prodoeed  by  no  crate  eoieept  by  a  apeeifie  contegion.  Almost  eraiy  individual  ia 

•  Senntrt,  De  Feb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  15.   Freind,  p.  567,  8.    Plouquttf  **  Febris  Sadatoria,"  Lii. 
p,  162.   CmlUn's  Syoopsis,  t  ii.  p.  77,  8.   Spre^ri,  t.  ii  p.  49i>4. 
f  Freind,  p.  583.   Sprngel,  t  ii.  p.  494-6. 

{  .S//rrnp?/,  t.  ii.  p.  371-5. 

i  PiMfUff,  "  Febris  Haligaa,"  and  "  Pestis/'  ia  loco.   CuUtn,  t.  ii.  p.  74-7,  13U-41. 
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•bottzioud  to  them  upon  the  •pplication  of  tbb  cauM,  and  this  liability  appears  to  be 

little  affect»'(l  hy  coTistitution,  age,  habits  of  life,  climate,  aud  other  external  circum- 
stances. The  i^uestioo  is,  bow  were  tbey  first  produced  ?  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
tliat  the  first  craatsd  indMdoal  was  bom  with  all  these  diseases  upon  bim,  yet  we  know 
of  no  diitioct  cauae  now  in  operation  which  could,  in  the  Grst  instance,  have  genttiated 
them.  These  remarkn  apply  to  the  ^ntnll  por  nnrl  ttm  im  aslcs,  which,  as  was  stated 
above,  were  first  known  to  the  Europeans  about  the  middie  of  the  sixth  century,  and  it 
applies  perhaps  atiU  mora  remarkaMy  to  the  caae  of  syphilis.  This  pobt  most  bo 
rcfrarded  as  one  of  thoso  SAysteriaa  of  which  at  present  we  are  unable  to  offer  any 
solution.  It  is  tnic  thnt  tho  mnmiors  of  the  age  in  ^vliidi  this  fii'^cnse  is  recorded  to 
bave  first  made  its  appearance  were  grossly  licentious,  and  in  many  respects  unfa- 
vorable to  health ;  hut  atUl  wo  see  no  aatnlactory  reason  why  the  specific  poison  vi 
this diaeaae  abould  have  been  generated;  yet  it  appears  impossible  to  conceive  that,  if 
it  had  previoualy  existed,  it  could  have  remained  for  any  length  of  time  unknown  or 
undescribed." 

We  have  now  brought  down  our  aketeh  of  tho  htstoiy  of  xnecHcine  to  the  period 

when  the  light  of  improvement  was  bursting  forth  from  various  quartan*  when  man 
•wore  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  different  departments  of  srience  upon  a  plan 
which,  although  not  free  from  error,  was  more  correct  than  that  ot  tlteir  predecessors, 
and  which  by  a  riow  hot  aleady  proooia  faal  to  the  eataUiahaiMit  of  those  prindplea 
which  eventually  fwoduoed  thto  complete  trininph  of  truth  and  phtkNophy  over  ertcc 
and  attperatitioa. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Gatnl  vUw  the  state  qf  medicine  durUig  the  nxteentk  centwrjf — RetiviU  the  UijtptKttttemt 
§ekaol^Auw»i  ^  th*  GdnkU'^IU  GMMt^n*  iliMtOMisCi— Vooliss,  FoTtophw,  'JEiRifa- 
cAfas. 

•  We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  taste  for  Uw  claasicd 

writers  of  antiriuity  was  trraduany  developed  during  the  fifteenth  centur)',  and  we  stated 
that  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  science,  tho  Greek  writers 
began  to  be  studied  in  the  original  instead  of  their  being  read  through  the  medium  of 
tnmalations  and  eommentariea.  As  this  taste  was  fiirtber  matured,  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates continued  to  rise  into  estimation  in  prrfrrmt  p  to  rlmso  of  Galen,  and  a  new 
school  of  medicine  was  formed,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Hippocratean,  the  professed 
object  of  which  was  to  proceed  upon  the  inductive  principle,  of  first  ascertaining  facts, 
and  by  their  generalisation  to  form  the  theory.  That  In  every  instance  they  adhered  to 
this  plan  we  cannot  afBrm ;  indeed  we  have  too  many  instances  where  they  forgot  or 
misapplied  their  own  principles,  but  still  the  importance  of  accurate  observation  was 
generally  admitted,  and  although  mankind  could  not  at  once  abandon  their  former 
erroie,  tbey  became  aware  of  their  exialence,  and  of  the  method  by  which  they  might 
be  corrected. 

Tho  contest  between  the  Galenists  and  the  Chemists,  which  agitated  the  whole 
medical  world  during  the  fiflteenth  century,  was  indeed  atill  maintained  through  the 
aixtsenth;  but  it  was  conducted  upon  more  rational  principles,  and  by  men  of  more 
enlarged  and  more  enhghtened  views.  Tlic  (ialenists  were  tor  the  most  part  more 
scientific  and  learned  than  their  adversaries ;  they  consisted  of  the  profesf^ors  in  the 
universities,  and  what  may  be  styled  the  regular  practitioners;  and  although  they  were 
atill  ationgly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  their  nmatsr,  they  did  not  omit  to  collect  facts  and 
to  watch  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Their  practice  may  be  characterized  as  bi  ing  at 
t)ie  same  time  complicated  and  inert;  their  materia  medica  was  principally  taken  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  while  their  prescriptions  were  long  ami  moltifiirioos,  consisting 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  articles,  combined  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  almost  irnpossible  to  conceive  the  probahlo  npf  rntion  of  the  compound,  t!i,  ir  indi- 
cations at  the  same  time  being  derived  from  an  incorrect  hypothesis,  and  being  ofteu 
either  unintelligible  or  impracucahle. 

•  Freittdf  p.  S68  68J.  Attrvc,  De  Morbis  Veneriis.  Hunter,  on  the  Vcii.  Dis.  p.  9,  10. 
Sfrengel,  t.  ii.  p.4W  et  wq.  PUmquet,  "  Sj^philis,  Historia,"  &c.  in  loco.  lUaek't  Uist.  of 
Medicint  ,  p.  U7-1M. 
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The  Chenkli  ware  ^  bold  mnpitici  of  tb*  dtij,  widioat  iNrdnf  or  experlMiee; 

but  tlx  V  ( ii(]eii?oaied  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  confidence  and  temerity,  and  by  these 
foriiiid  iblf  weapons  they  frequently  triumphed  over  their  adversaries.  They  discarded 
the  long  prescriptions  of  the  Galenists,  rejected  many  of  the  articles  of  their  pharma> 
eopti^ia,  wbilo  they  introdnc«)d  the  active  mttatlic  preparations,  and  mtde  freo  um  <rf 
the  most  powerful  remedies  of  all  kinds.  The  rival  sects  mtttmlly  upbraided  each  other 
with  the  injurious  effect  of  their  respective  plans  of  trentment,  nnd  probably  there  wan 
but  too  iDttch  foundation  for  their  accusations ;  for  if  on  the  one  hand  the  Chemists, 
by  thdr  ndiMM,  coDmitlod  nMny  iktat  Unndera,  the  Galenists,  by  Mr  Iceble  re- 
nediet,  moet  hwre  frequently  failed  in  subduing  disease  or  arresting  its  progreM. 

It  appears  that  upon  the  whole  the  Chemists,  like  the  analogous  characters  in  the 
present  day,  acquired  a  greater  share  of  popularity  than  their  oppooeols.  Their 
•rrogMit  prataoeiods,  the  more  decbiTe  end  intelligible  netare  of  their  indicetioos, 
coupled  with  the  artifices  which  they  piectiBcd  for  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring  popu- 
larity, grave  them  a  decide<l  advantage  over  tht  ir  morf  lenrnrtl  and  more  dignified  rivals, 
who  were  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  contend  with  them  in  the  race  of  empiricism. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  chemical  phyeieiuis  rendered  themaelvea  more  worthy  of 
tile  public  estimation,  by  making  themselves  better  acqnainted  with  the  principles  and 
practi^-p  of  their  art;  the  search  aft-  r  the  philosopher's  stone  was  gnulually  abandoned; 
and  altiiougU  many  of  the  doctrines  which  they  still  professed  were  altogether  un- 
foonded,  they  were  lets  palpably  abenrd  than  thoM  of  their  predeeeaaors. 

Another  circumstance  occaned  about  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating* 
which  contributed  to  produce  a  most  important  reform  in  thu  science  of  medicine — we 
refer  to  the  study  of  human  anatomy.  With  a  very  lew  exceptions,  which  have  been 
noCieed  above,  during  a  space  of  more  than  «  ilMMiaand  years,  since  llie  death  of  Gden, 
very  little  advance  had  been  made  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  die  body. 
T};.-  proff:?sors  of  the  Arnbi:m  school,  with  their  Biircessors  in  Italy  and  France,  for  the 
luost  part  contented  thenii>elves  with  copying  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  without 
ever  eallii^  in  queetion  their  aecara^,  or  endeavouring  to  confirm  or  refute  them  by 
their  own  obeervntiona.  Even  after  the  examination  of  the  human  subject  had  been 
practised  for  some  time,  and  its  npcf^^nitv  crenerally  acknowlcf^'j-cd ,  it  was  long  before 
mankind  could  so  far  free  themselves  Irom  the  tyranny  of  authority  as  to  admit  that 
any  imperfection  codid  exist  in  the  worica  of  Galen,  or  that  hia  descriptiona  were  not  to 
be  preferred  even  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  medical  science  during  the  sixteenth  century,  it  will  assist 
us  in  our  progress  if  we  arrange  the  principal  authors  under  the  three  classes  of 
the  PhyricianB  atrictly  ao  called,  the  Chemiata,  and  the  Anatomiata.  Under  the  firat 
head  we  propose  to  include  both  the  writers  who  atill  adhered  implicitly  to  the  tenela  of 
r^tlpji,  and  those  who,  paying  less  regard  to  mere  authority,  devoted  themselves  more 
to  observing  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  who  may  be 
eonaidered  aa  having  bid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  Hippoeratean  achool.  Of 
these,  some  of  the  moat  diatinguished  by  their  character  or  writings  were  Cornarus  and 
rcnrialifl  in  Italy,  Hollorius,  Fcrnei,  and  Duret  in  France,  r^immt!!?  and  Foraat 
in  tiolland.  Sennert,  Plater,  and  Foes  in  Germany,  and  Linacre  in  England.* 

The  limita  to  whidi  wo  an  confined  will  not  permit  ua  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
individual  merits  of  theao  authors,  or  into  any  analysis  of  their  writings  or  opinions. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  po^spsscd  of  a  rompetent  knowledge  of  ancient  liternttire, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  physicians;  many  of  them  were 
profiiaaora  in  univeraltiea  or  teachen  of  medicine,  and  engaged  in  extenaive  practice. 
They  were  generally  diligent  collecton  of  frcta*  and  many  of  them  voluminous  writera, 
either  publishing  their  own  observations,  or  commenting^  on  the  ancients.  Their  practice 
was  in  a  great  measure  taken  from  Galen,  with  the  additions  that  bad  been  derived 
ftom  the  materia  mediea  of  the  Arabians,  and  in  a  Um  inatanoea  from  the  Chemwta; 
but  these  latter  were  regarded  as  dangerous  and  empirical,  and  it  was  not  until  they 
had  bt  en  lonp  sanctioned  by  popular  use  that  they  were  received  into  the  authorized 
pharmacopceias.  The  actual  aidvance  which  the  practice  of  medicine  received  from 
theae  authors  was  not  veiy  conaideiable ;  but  by  their  learning  and  diligence  and  their 
ganatil  respectability  thoy  contributed  to  xaiae  the  character  of  the  proAasion,  and  to 

*  SprtHgeif  t.  ii.  passim.    CabfuuM,  eh.  IL  ^  10. 
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prtpftn  A*  nind  t»  mom  dM  imfHwremento  in  mamcB  which  were  fgndaaUf  qbAiUmI 

ID  the  next  century,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  tJcpnrtment  of  medicine. 

With  reapect  to  the  CheiniaU  of  this  period,  although  they  composed  a  numerous 
•ad  Mtire  body,  yet  Umm  is  noM  of  HiMi  whom  name  it  onffioiently  distinguiahed 
above  his  fellows  to  require  being  particalaiuod  in  this  place.  Am  acienw  and  know- 
ledg-e  gradually  advanced,  the  absurdity  of  their  speculations  was  more  s^nerally 
perceiTed,  and  their  pucsuiU  were  either  abandoned,  or  were  directed  by  a  more  pbilo* 
■ophieal  spirit;  and  althoafh  the  aeareh  after  tlw  miiTeiial  aMdicnw  waa  not  eattfot^ 
discarded,  they  began  to  occupy  themselves  with  inquiring  into  the  chemical  constitutiosi 
of  the  hody,  nnd  investigtiting  the  changes  that  were  induced  in  it  by  disease.  This 
iovestigatiou  waa  indeed  attended  with  Uttie  success ;  their  experiments  were  crude 
and  imperlect,  and  their  modea  of  analjaiB  altogether  h>aficient.  Bat  atill  some  impor- 
tant observatioiis  were  mde,  and  saar  pnoiMes  were  iaTentad,  and  the  foundation 
began  to  be  iaid  for  the  aM»e  enlightMied  viaiM  of  their  amcaawra  in  tha  aucoeeding 
century. 

But  the  benefit  eooferred  open  tlie  acienee  of  medicine  by  the  labonvaof  theCbamiate 

was  trifling  and  uncertain  compared  to  the  great  and  direct  advance  which  wan  produced 
by  the  rcseftrrlies  of  the  Anatomists.  Some  attention  had  been  paid  to  tlae  structure  of 
the  body  by  the  earlier  Italians,  and  thoy  had  even  ventured,  in  a  few  instances,  to 
disaect  wa  haauui  subject ;  yet  scarcely  any  diaeoforj  or  any  improvement  deserving  of 
notice  had  been  made  for  nuutj  ages,  when  Vesalius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  entered  upon  hln  career  of  inquiry.  He  was  the  first  anatomist  who  t))rew 
off  the  yoke  of  autiionty  which  had  been  imposed  by  a  blind  veneration  for  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  and  who  ventured  to  the  p<mibility  of  error  in  the  writinge  of 

Galen.  Vesalius  proiecated  hia  reaearches  with  unwearied  diUgcnce,  and  disregarding 
the  obloquy  which  was  heaped  upon  him,  ho  Piioceeded  in  publishing  an  anatomical 
worli,  which  at  this  day  we  behold  with  admiration,  and  which  maintains  its  character 
aa  a  iaithAil  tiaoseript  of  natoie.* 

But  the  reputation  of  Galen  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  affected  in  any  consi- 
derable degree  by  the  oWr^-ations  of  anv  sinp-le  individual,  howe%'er  highly  he  mie^ht 
be  entitled  to  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries.  L«ong  and  acrimonious  discussions 
ooouned  between  the  oefiuideia  and  the  opposes  of  GMen,  aome  maintaining  thai  hia 
descriptions  of  the  parts  of  the  body  were  absolutely  perfect,  while  others  undertoolc  to 
prove,  by  direct  an']  palpable  facts,  that  Galen's  knowledge  of  the  human  form  was 
not  complete.  It  was  asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  had  seldom  examined  the 
human  anbject,  and  thai  his  dasmiptioas  were  frequently  taken  from  apes  and 
monkeys;  an  imputation  which  was  firmly  denied  by  his  zealous  advocates.  Eustachius, 
Fallo])!!}*!,  aiKl  others  of  great  and  deserved  reputation  for  their  anatomical  skill, 
undertooii.  tlio  defence  of  Galen ;  and  it  was  not  until  niter  a  loi^  and  severe  struggle 
that  the  truth  ma  establiahed,  and  that  it  iiaa  agned  Chat  the  anatomy  ef  the  aneienta 
was  in  many  parts  imperfect,  and  that  tlM  emn  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Vesalius 
arfually  cxisted.f  It  would  be  foreig^i  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  miniTtp  examination 
ul  the  labours  of  the  individual  anatomists,  or  to  mention  in  detail  the  successive  im- 
provementa  wliieh  ware  efiiBcted  in  their  department.  With  respect  to  tiie  practice  of 
medicine,  which  is  our  more  imm<Mliate  object,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  effected 
any  direct  improvement,  hut  thpv  rontrihnted  indireetlv  to  its  iulvanrement  in  no  Hmall 
degree  by  completely  establishing  the  important  point  that  the  opinions  of  the  aneienta 
vera  not  to  Iw  eonaidered  as  iofidliblet  but  w&b  to  be  sulgeeted  to  die  ofdeal  d  6m 

CHAP.  IX. 

Sttttt     meMu  Mttg  Mr  mftnUntk  cmtwrf—Tke  dkMilcol  Mrf  wutkematkti  tetU  Prtgrem  af 

— — EAm^^tifym       t*ijimi^lt  aL,ufjf-— -       IttTmlmS--  J      t  iM  if  t  .I  ■'inal  — .- J .,— - 

■■afSMy^~^SnWH^~«<flCWIMI  pM|^ICIMW^*OyilSWr^^  fr  WW"  i3iyefHMIM'*^'diaSMMSIIMH  pil||ISICM0tS. 

All  the  changea  of  opinion  which  we  hafo  described  aa  occurring  in  the  sixteenth 

•  Elotf,  "  Vesale."  llalUr^  Bib.Aoat  lib.  4,  «  163.  t.  i.  p.  180  etseq.  Sprengei,  t,  iv.  p.S^: 
DougloM,  Bibliogr.  Anat.  p.  64-71.  JUtuMbty  in  Biog.  Valv. "  Visale." 

t  HalUr,  Bib.  Chir.  lib.  5,  ♦«  Scbola  Italica;"  and  Bib.  Anat.  lib.  5.  "  Schola  Italica."  Fat- 
hyiut.  $  UitO,  I.  i.  p.  210  el  eeq.  Eusttu:hiu$,  $  :t05,  t.  i.  p.  233  et  seq.  UougUu^  Bibliogr.  Aoat. 
ia  Palioplo,  ^.U-^,  etia  Euslachio,  p.W*10O. 
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umiuty  contfaiiMd  to  a^fiaee  iHlh  ma  ■eedsfited  progreM  darfiw  tho  Mfantg—Uu 

The  preference  whiek  was  given  to  Hippocrates  over  Galen  was  daily  giuning  ground, 
and,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  the  hsbit  of  corrf>rt  obserfBtkm  was  eaofirmfidi  and 
the  value  of  the  observations  was  more  justly  appreciated. 

In  the  umn  thne  maloiiif  ww  miidcing  rapid  ttridet.  Being  a  ideiioe  which  d«- 
pendcd  more  immediately  upon  the  accumulation  of  mBtters  of  {bcI,  which  required  for 
their  attainment  little  more  than  industry  and  mere  obiervation,  errors  were  more 
readily  discarded  than  on  those  subjects  in  winch  much  reasoning  was  necessary,  and 
k  wfaidi  it  wu  nthcr  an  Inferance  fnm  fheta  than  the  Ihcta  thennelviM,  wMeh  cod*  . 
tlitttled  the  object  of  the  investigation.  Hie  investigatimw  of  the  anatomistB  extended 
to  prerv  part  and  structure  of  the  body;  the  forms  and  texture  of  the  bones,  the 
muscles,  the  nerves,  the  vessels,  and  the  various  viscera  were  each  in  their  turn  made 
the  anbject  of  narticttlar  and  miiinte  examinatuni  hf  aaoM  of  tbo  onunent  men  of  the 
age.  These  laDoars  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  splendid  discovery  of  the  circulation 
by  the  immortal  Harvey,  and  of  the  absorbent  system  by  Asselli,  Rudbeck,  and  Bar- 
tbolioe ;  while  the  structure  and  office  of  the  lungs,  and  the  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  hewt,  were  expUJned  hy  Malpigbi,  Hooke,  Mayow,  and  theif  anociates.* 

With  respect  to  the  chemists  of  this  period,  their  opinions  were  gradually  disengaged 
frrini  the  tissue  of  mystery  and  credulity  in  which  they  had  been  so  long:  involved, 
w  hen  about  the  middle  of  the  century  the  science  was  finally  placed  upon  its  correct 
philoBophicat  baais  by  the  genitie  of  Boyle.  He  correctly  regarded  it  as  an  inveetigation 
into  the  change  of  properties  which  bodies  experience  by  their  action  upon  each  other, 
and  he  pursiiod  the  investigation,  not  by  presupposing  the  e\i<(toncc  of  certain  occult 
causes  and  hypotlietical  agencies,  but  by  an  aocurato  exammatiun  of  the  effects  which 
bodSee  aetoally  produce  upon  each  other  when  placed  within  the  sphere  of  their  nratual 
acCioo.t 

Tf  i?,  however,  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  the  science  of  chemistry  generally, 
and  more  especially  the  sect  of  the  chemical  physicians  was  purifying  itself  of  its 
greaeer  erroia,  we  meet  with  not  uofrequent  instances  wliere  it  oootiniiea  to  be  com- 
Isned  with  a  singular  degree  of  fanaticism.  There  was  indeed  no  period,  since  the 
tune  of  Paracelsus,  when  there  were  more  remark  uhlc  examples  of  the  prevalence  of 
tiiis  spirit,  and  in  no  country  were  they  more  notonuuii  than  in  England.  Hie  writings 
of  Flvdd,  who  practised  in  London  in  die  early  part  of  the  sofenleenth  century,  tMud 
a  curious  compound  of  learning  and  folly,  of  profound  erudition,  united  to  an  implicit 
faith  in  astrology,  and  in  all  the  cabalistic  opinions  of  the  Jewish  doctors.!  Perhaps  a 
stiil  more  remarkable  example  of  this  combination  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Kenelm 
Digby,  a  man  of  rank  and  of  refined  education,  who  during  his  travels  on  the 
etmtinent  became  initiated  into  this  mysterious  chemical  philosophy,  and  on  his  return 
e«ve  n  specimen  of  his  opinions  by  publishing  an  acroimt  of  the  virtues  of  the  sympa- 
thetic powder.^  Another  of  these  individuals  who  obtained  great  celebrity  was  Valentine 
Ciotrtx,  wlw  cured  all  diseases  hy  tlie  impositioa  of  the  hand,  and  wlm  even  ▼entnred 
to  oppose  his  power  in  this  respect  to  the  royal  touch  of  Charles.!]  TTiese  circum- 
stances are  interestiny,  not  merf  !v  forminsr  n  part  of  the  history  of  medicine,  but 
as  disphiyiog  a  singular  icature  in  the  history  of  tixe  human  mind  ;  demonstrating  the 
diftculty  which  exists  in  mudicatmg  fram  it  emm  and  follies  even  the  moat  groos  and 
potable,  when  they  have  once  become  deeply  rooted.lT 

While  what  may  be  more  strictly  termed  chemistry  was  advancing  into  the  state  of  n 

*  The  fourth  volume  of  SiMBgttl Is ptinclpaliy  oocupiedwiih a laiidMms  viswof  the  aaaisMlsal 
discoveries  of  this  period. 

t  CmmpbeU,  in  Biog.  Brit  ki  loco,  flsttcr.  Bib.  Hed.  lib.  ix.  §  702,  t.  iii.  p.  lOII-lS. 
yichohon.  in  Aikin'^i  On.  Biog.  hi  loco.   MantU,  1q  Brewster's  Edcjc  ill  loco.   Awnl  et 

i'utirr,  in  litaj^.  U niverijelle,  in  loco. 

t  Enfidd,  V.  ii.  p.  454.  5.  Sprengel,  t.  v.  p.  6-9.  Eloy,  in  loco  ;  HalUr,  Bib.  Med*  ii. 
p.  409.'  AUdn's  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med.  p.  271-5.   Uutchinaon't  Biog.  Med.  v.  t.  p.  S0}-6. 

$  Sfrengel,  1  v.  p.  9;  Eloy,  hi  loco;  CmmpbtU,  in  Biog.  Brit,  in  loco.  Aumf»  Oca.  Biog. 
io  loco.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  in  loco.  Aikin'n:  fMi?s)  Mem.  of  Charles  I  v.  i  p.  lin  Ifi.  See 
**  A  late  Ducourse,"  6(c.  by  Sir  K.  Digby,  translated  by  R.  White:  a  work  which  aiiurd*  one  of 
thoM  embarrassiag  cases  where  It  is  so  dniceU  to  assign  the  exact  Unit  between  creduU^  and 
eaptricism. 

I  Phtt-Ttans.  for  1600,  p.  BlS-4  EmfA^rf't  Abrid.  of  PbiLThuii.  iU.  p.  11,12.  Sprtngel, 
t  r.  p  10     Hutchinson'i  Riof^.  Med.  V«  L  p.  STB '80. 

Sjtrevgel,  seel.  13,  ch.  i. 
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science,  a  combination  WM  Ibiined  between  itn  principles  and  tliose  of  physiology, 
which  pave  rise  to  the  new  sect  of  the  cheniicnl  plivsiciaiis.  Their  leading  doctrine 
was,  that  the  operations  of  the  liring  body  are  all  guided  by  chemical  actions,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  important  tmd  the  most  uniTemt  tt  fenneiitirtion.  The  irtatM  of  health 
and  of  disease  were  supposed  to  be  ultimately  referable  to  certain  fennnilAtioiiB,  which 
took  place  in  the  Wood  or  other  fluids,  v  hi!e  these  fluids  themselves  were  the  result  of 
specific  fermentations,  by  which  they  were  elaborated  from  the  elements  of  which  the 
liody  ia  oonposed.  Again,  oert«ia  famnnurs  were  mippoMd  to  be  naturelly  add,  uid 
others  aatnrally  alkaline,  end  aeeoiding  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  predominated, 
so  certain  specific  dir^eases  were  the  result,  which  were  to  be  removed  hv  the  exhibition 
of  remedies  of  an  opposite  nature  to  that  of  the  disease  in  question.  According  to 
die  theory  of  the  chemical  phyaictaiw,  fiww  was  soppoaed  to  originate  in  an  acid  con- 
dition of  the  httmoara,  and  was  consequently  to  be  cured  by  alkalies ;  and  in  conAmnity 
with  what  is  so  often  found  to  take  place  in  tracinir  the  history  of  medicine,  they  di^ 
covered  that  alkalies  were  actually  the  most  ethcaciuus  remedies  for  fever. 

The  individaa]  wlw  may  be  eonaidend  as  having  first  g^iven  a  connected  and  conaialent 
view  of  the  theory  of  the  medical  chemists  is  Sylvius.  He  was  born  at  Hanau  in 
Flanders  in  lfil4;  he  graduated  in  the  university  of  Bxsil,  practised  for  some  time  at 
Amsterdam,  and  finally  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  practical  medicine  at  Lcyden, 
where  by  hie  geniua  uid  eloquence  he  acquired  a  h^h  degree  of  popularity.  From 
this  circumstance  his  peculuir  opinions  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  forment-ition,  with  the  acid  and  alkaline  states  of  the  fluids,  after  some 
time  became  the  iaahionable  doctrine  of  the  French  and  the  German  physicians,  and 
had  many  sealoua  defendera  in  our  own  country.* 

One  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  advocates  of  the  diemical  doetrine8  of  medicine 
wn-?  our  learned  countryman  Willis.  He  was  only  a  few  years  younger  than  ?>ylvius, 
and  was  early  in  life  attached  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  which  be  afterwards  applied 
with  much  ingenuity  to  the  explanatitm  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy.  In 
the  year  1659  he  published  hia  oelebialed  treatise  on  fermentation  and  on  fever,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  every  organ  of  the  body  has  its  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate fermentation,  and  that  a  morbid  state  of  these  ferments  is  the  cause  of  all  dis- 
eaaea.  The  hypolheaia  ia  in  itaelf  totally  falae,  but  it  ia  anpported  by  oonaiderahla 
ingenuity,  and  hia  works  are  of  real  value,  aa  containing  an  accurate  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  disease.  Willis  was  also  the  author  of  some  treatises  of  very  con- 
siderable merit  on  the  nervous  system,  and  on  various  physiological  topics,  by  which 
hia  reputation  ia  amply  aupported  aa  one  of  the  moat  eminent  medicnl  philoaophen 
of  the  age.t 

The  reputation  of  Willis  has,  however,  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  still  higher 
reputation  of  Sydenham,  a  man  scarcely  inferior  to  any  that  has  passed  under  our 
feview.  He  haa  been  frequently  styled  the  Engliah  Hippocratea,  and  there  are  varioua 
points  of  analogy  between  them,  both  as  to  general  character  and  as  to  their  peculiar 
mode  of  viewing  the  operations  of  the  animal  frame.  The  writinrrs  of  Sydenham,  like 
those  of  his  great  predecessor,  abound  in  theory,  but  they  also  resemble  those  of  Hip- 
pocratea, in  oontaiirfDgr  die  moat  accofate  detaU  of  facta,  indicative  of  a  mind  of  grwit 
sagacity,  which  enabled  him  to  seize  upon  the  most  essential  features  of  a  disease,  and 
to  direct  his  attention  to  those  points  alone  which  tended  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  changes  that  were  produced.  But  the  great  merit  of  Sydenham,  that  which 
haa  rataed  his  reputation  to  eo  high  a  pitch  of  celebrity,  and  which  causes  hia  worka  Co 
be  still  read  with  admiration,  the  same  with  that  which  was  ascribed  to  Hippocrates, 
viz.  not  allowing  hi.s  speculative  opinions  respecting  tlie  nature  or  cause  of  diseases  to 
interfere  with  the  treatment.  He  carefully  observed  the  operation  of  remedies  ou  the 
symptoms,  and  the  action  of  the  varioua  external  circumatanoea  to  which  the  patient  ia 
exposed,  and  from  their  effect  he  deduced  his  indications.  He  accommodated  his 
theory  to  the  facts,  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  ca^e,  the  facts  to  the  rhiorr.  He 
agreed  generally  with  Willis,  in  ascribing  the  origin  ol  disease  to  cert^uu  morbid  fcr- 


•  JSIsy,  '*  Dobois."  Hmtter,  Bfb.  Med.  lib.  tx.  til  p.  fltf  et  8«q.   Sprengel,  ^  It.  oh.  t. 

Bioj?.  I'niv.  in  loco. 

f  Barckuhen,  DiS6.  23.  $  15  et  8«q.   HmUer,  Bib.  Med.  $  LUy,  in  loco.   Hfrcngeit  t  v. 

p,         iltlMi,  ia  loco.  Biog.  Uaiv.  ia  looo. 
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m*?ntatT(m8,  and  he  conceivo<1  iho  primary  cliang'es  to  take  pinrn,  not  in  the  solids,  but| 
acconding  to  the  opinion  almoet  universally  adopted  at  that  period,  in  the  fluids;  this, 
nrindy  nwy  be  ngtrded  aa  «  necetniiy  oonMqiienoe  of  the  usamed  hypotUem. 

In  me  important  point  he  agreed  very  neany  with  Hippocrates,  tint  diwtied  action 
conM!tti)i  es.«entia!ly  in  an  effort  of  nature  to  remove  some  morbid  or  noxions  cause,  and 
that  the  great  object  of  the  practitioner  is  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the  proper  crisis,  and 
to  regulate  the  actiouB  of  tiie  system  ao  aa  to  pxerent  either  their  exceaa  or  their  defect 
The  practice  was  necessarily  of  a  kind  which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  a^led 
some^  liat  inert,  consisting  rather  in  attempts  to  palliate  certain  symptoms  than  in  any 
attempt  to  counteract  or  remove  their  cause.  But  altliough  we  may  conceive  that  the. 
abject  in  view  was  not  always  precisely  what  it  wonld  lisre  been,  bad  he  not  been  aome* 
wbal  biassed  by  hia  liypotbesis,  the  mode  in  which  he  proceeded  to  effect  his  indica* 
tions  is  in  most  cases  very  judicious.  We  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  affirm  that  there 
are  few  practitioners,  even  in  the  present  day,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
jovantin  and  Isedentia,  who  were  more  auccemnl  in  attaining  a  just  medium  between 
excessive  caution  and  undue  vigour,  and  whohc  prooeedii^  were  more  guided  by  the 
di(  tites  of  a  .sound  understanding,  cnli<^htenc(l  by  an  axtenaire  nnge  of  obaemUion 
vad  an  ample  store  of  well-digested  experience.* 

We  have  spoken  of  Sydenham  in  connexkm  with  Willis  and  the  chemical  phy- 
<^i<  iaris,  because  in  many  \mtU  of  his  writings  he  adopts  the  hypoth^ie,  thatfeimen* 
tation  and  other  chemical  changes  in  the  state  of  tlie  fluids  are  thf  primary  causes  of 
disease.  Yet  we  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  especially  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
^iMiagiiiriiii^  merit  of  Sydenham  eonaisted  in  hia  not  manifeating  an  nodne  attaeh- 
mm  to  my  theory,  but  in  defntiiq;  himself  to  the  study  of  disease,  and  the  effect  of 
remedies  upon  it.    This  n^rrit  was  not  unperceived  bv  his  contemporaries,  and  wo  learn 
titat  he  was  Iteld  by  them  m  great  respect.    Yet  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  was  so 
flnlifcly  devoted  to  hypotbcsiB  and  speemation,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  sud  to  have 
made  any  great  impression  upon  the  general  state  of  medical  opinion,  or  to  have  ma* 
tt-n  ;!!v  diverted  the  mind  from  an  iilmost  exclusive  attention  to  the  theories  which  were 
thca  fyo  prevalent.    Indeed,  with  every  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  character  and 
acqairaawnta  of  Sydenham,  it  most  be  admitted  diet  he  was  not  Inmself  fully  aware  of 
die  grant  pvindple,  which  is  the  foundation  of  true  philosophy  as  well  in  medicine 
as  in  evory  other  <!p|iartment  of  science,  that  all  theory  not  derived  from  the  lypne- 
lalization  of  facts  is  objectionable,  and  almost  necessarily  leads  to  erroneous  con<> 
chsiiiiin.  Sydenham*8  natural  sagacity  caused  Urn  to  fed  ^  vahie  of  the  indnetive 
methml,  but  it  was  more  from  this  circumstance  than  from  any  abstract  conception  of  its 
importance,  that  he  was  induced  to  adopt  it.    Tho  state  of  medical  science  Avas  indeed 
scarcely  ripe  for  that  reform  which  had  now  commenced  in  many  other  departments 
of  philosophy.   It  is  more  a  science  of  observation  than  of  experiment,  and  the  ob- 
servations are  of  pecnliarly  difficult  execution,  dependintr  upon  the  combined  operation 
of  various  causes,  and  invoUnng-  much  complication  in  the  cffectf«,  the  rospectivo  pro- 
portions of  which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  and  to  appreciate.  Hence 
it  required  a  more  matured  state  of  medical  knowledge  hefbre  we  oonid  anive  at  the 
great  truths  which  had  been  promulgated  by  Bacon,  and  which  were  generally  recog- 
nized in  the  other  departments  of  science.    Although  mankind  were  aware  of  the 
importance  of  observation  and  expcrieuce,  they  were  not  sensible  of  their  full  value ; 
and  it  lequired  another  century  and  various  successive  revolotiona  of  dieory  before 
they  oonld  be  detached  from  the  hypotheses  that  had  been  transmitted  to  them  from 
th«  ir  predeoeasotn,  and  had  been  aanetioned  by  the  authority  of  so  many  iUustrioos 

One  of  these  revelutionB  was  produced  f»y  tiie  rne  of  a  new  theory  of  medicine, 

perhaps  more  captivating  than  any  which  had  yet  appeared,  from  its  scientific  aspect 
sbmI  its  hicrfi  ]  rrtensions;  we  allude  to  the  doctrines  of  the  mnthomatical physicians, 
or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  the  latro-mathematical  School.  '1  he  rapid  advance  which 
bid  taken  place  in  mathematical  science  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

*  H<dUr,  Bib.  Med.  lib.  10.  t.  iv.  p.  188  ct  se<].  £toy,  in  loco.  Sfftngtl,  t.  v.  p.  666-676. 
Catnix,  $13.    Jifch,  in  Inco ;  Renauldin,  in  lliog.  Univ. 

t  W  f  Imve  an  ample  account  of  llu^  iatro-chcmif  al  sect  in  Sprcnztl,  ?  ItJ.  rh.  vi. ;  its  ad- 
vucat«9  were  Dumeroas  aad  respectable,  but  few  were  of  that  di:»tiuction  wliicli  eutiiies  them  to 
be  noticed  in  this  sketch. 
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tury,  and  tlio  fortunate  application  of  it  to  various  branches  of  Dtttiral  philoeophy, 
indaced  miiie  of  the  Italians  to  apply  it  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  or  tho 

Hvin£f  system.  Of  these  one  of  tlie  first,  both  in  order  of  time  and  of  celebrity,  was 
Borelli.  Ho  wn.«  a  profound  mathematician,  and  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  scientiiic 
pur^uitii,  aud  in  his  well-known  treatise  on  muscular  motion  he  illustrate  in  a  very 
happy  manner,  the  mode  in  which  oertam  functions  of  the  body  may  be  olncidatad  and 
explained  on  mechanical  priiici|jlo.s.  Some  of  the  data  which  1m  rr^'^timcs  are  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  incorrect,  and  in  some  cases  the  deductions  arc  nut  the  fair  results  of 
the  prcmiiics ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  allowed  that  he  established  many  important 
points,  and  considerably  adTanoed  oar  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy.  The  new 
path  of  inquiry,  which  had  been  thus  so  successfully  opened  by  Borelli,  was  soon  occu- 
pied by  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  pupils,  and  according  to  the  usual  custom  oa 
such  occasions,  it  was  carried  by  them  far  beyond  its  legitimate  limits,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  various  topics  with  which  it  had  littla  connexion.  One  of  the  most  active  and 
ardent  in  this  pursuit  was  Bellini,  who  was  a  professor  at  Pisa,  and  who  exhibited  such 
marks  of  early  geniu;^  m  to  become  a  lecturer  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  Hia 
acquirements  were  varied,  and  his  talents  were  splendid,  but  they  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  rather  showy  than  solid,  and  to  be  more  adapted  to  excite  applause  tlian  to 
advance  true  Frirnrr.  The  mode  of  reasoning-  which  had  ht'cn  emp!fv\  <  il  hy  Borelli 
to  explain  the  action  of  the  muscles,  which  is  essentially  a  mechanical  function,  and 
where  such  reasoning  was  therefore  appropriate,  was  extended  by  Bellini  to  all  the 
fonctions  and  actions  of  the  body  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  He  maintained  not 
only  that  everj'  part  of  the  body  is  under  the  influence  of  j^ravity  and  mechanii  :il  im- 
pulse, but  that  these  are  the  sole  agents,  and  that  we  may  explain  all  the  vital  functions 
merely  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics. 

The  imposing  air  <tf  the  new  hjrpothesis  instantly  acquired  for  it  a  number  of  converts, 
embracing  many  of  the  most  1:  irnrd  men  of  the  ngo.  The  body  was  regarded  simply 
as  a  machine  composed  of  u  certain  system  of  tubes,  and  calculations  were  formed  of 
their  diameter,  of  the  friction  of  the  fluids  in  passing  along  them,  of  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticks  and  the  pores,  the  amount  of  retardation  arising  from  friction  and  other  mechanical 
causes,  while  tin  tl  <  trines  of  derivation,  revulsion,  lentor,  obstruction,  and  rr=;nli]rifin, 
with  others  of  an  aualc^ous  kind,  all  founded  upon  mechanical  principles,  were  the 
almost  universal  language  of  both  physicians  and  physiologists  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  proportion  as  the  mathematical  sect  gained  ground,  that  of  the 
chemists  declined,  while  between  the  two  the  old  Galeuists  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
extinguished.  In  Italy  and  in  England  the  mathematical  doctrines  had  many  learned 
and  zealous  adherents ;  it  had  also  some  followers  in  France,  although  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  Holland  and  Gennany,  the  chemical  theory  still  continued  to  prevail.* 

When  wc  consider  the  very  great  influence  w  hich  the  iatro-mathematical  sect  exer- 
cised over  the  theories  of  their  contemporaries,  we  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that  it  did 
not  produce  any  very  decided  or  immediate  effect  upon  their  practice.  In  fact  their 
reasoning  was  more  applicable  to  physiology  than  to  medicine,  for  while  it  appeared  to 
aflford  a  .^ntL^factor)'  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction,  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  of  the  other  functions  in  which  motion  was  concerned,  it  was  obviously  less 
applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  obscure  and  secret  agencies  by  which  diseased 
action  is  either  produced  or  removed  when  present.  It  was,  indeed,  frequently  em*  * 
ployed  })v  tlir  patliolopLst  to  explain  the  proximate  cause  of  disease  and  the  operation 
of  remedies,  but,  except  in  a  few  instances,  it  can  soircely  be  considered  as  having  had 
much  effect  upon  the  actual  treatment.  For  the  roost  part  ttie  practice  that  was 
adopted  by  this  sect  was  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and 
may  be  said  to  liavebeen  fundamentally  that  of  tho  ( 'alenists,  although  witli  c  ri  -iderable 
additions*  derived  from  the  more  energetic  treatment  and  the  enlarged  materia  medica 
of  the  chemists.  The  great  advanti^e  which  the  science  of  medicine  derived  from  the 
mathflniatidans  was  of  an  indirect  oatore,  depending  upon  the  halnt  of  close  Masoning 

•  Sprengel,  secL  14.  Cattanis,  ch.  2,  i  9.  In  Italy  we  may  sck  t  t^  as  umong  t\\v  must  eminent 
of  the  iutni  raalhemalical  sect,  Borelli,  BeUini,  Castelli,  and  Uuglielmini ;  in  1  raiic<-  wt-  have  the 
celebrated  Sauvages,  and  in  our  own  country  Pi'tcairuc,  Charleton,  Keill,  Juris,  Mead,  and 
Fntnd ;  we  ma;  remark,  however,  that  sooie  of  thc«e,  allhough  practitioners  ot  medicine,  arc 
principatly  iadebled  for  their  rcputatioa  (o  their  physiological  writiog». 
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and  strict  deduction,  which  is  requisite  in  ali  mathematical  inquiries,  and  which, 
dtboiigli  in  tbiB  instance  incomct  in  die  application,  and  sometimes  even  founded  upon 
n  fidlacioQS  l»isig,  were  detailed  with  much  labour  and  ingenuity,  and  tettded  t>oth  to 
improve  the  intellectual  poweiB  of  the  individual,  and  to  laise  the  character  of  Uie  medi- 
cal profession. 

Daring  due  period,  -while  die  minde  of  men  weie  engaged  in  theie  oontrovenies,  and 
wliile  io  much  attention  was  paid  to  theoretical  reaaoning,  the  practical  part  of  the 

gripnre  was  apt  to  Ik?  rcgmrdGd  as  of  serondary  importance.    Certain  individuals,  indeed, 
among  whom  Sydenham  muy  be  mentioned  as  a  most  illustrious  example,  contributed 
in  an  «ninent  degree  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  ^nomena  of  dieeaae  and  of  the 
offset  nf  remediaa  upon  it ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  for  the  moat  part  medical  men 
were  more  anxious  to  establish  thoir  favourite  doctrines  than  to  investij^ntc  the  truth, 
and  we  find  that,  in  the  account  which  they  give  of  the  details  of  their  practice,  they 
appenred  to  be  mneh  more  influenced  by  die  desire  of  aasimilating  dieir  experience  to 
the  tcnetsof  their aecl,  than  of  inquiring  howfiur  these  tenets  were  themselveBsanctioned 
by  their  experience.    In  some  in.stancps  there  is  too  Tniich  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
operation  of  the  theoretical  views  of  the  practitioner  was  decidedly  unfavourable.  The 
opinion  which  was  entertained  by  the  chemical  pbyMcians  of  the  nature  of  fever,  that  it 
wpended  upon  an  acrid  state  of  the  fluids,  led  to  the  indLscritninate  use  of  alkalies  in  all 
cases  which  were  considered  as  bdonginp  to  this  class  of  disea.Mo''.    Apain,  certain  hy- 
pothetical opinions  which  were  entertained  by  the  mathematical  physicians  respecting 
die  uwdmnieal  condition  of  the  blood,  catised  them  to  employ  die  hncet  in  cases  where 
we  should  now  consider  it  as  decidedly  injurious.    But  it  does  not  require  the  illustra- 
tion of  particular  cases  to  prove  the  position,  that  where  the  theoretical  views  which  wore 
entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  were  incorrect,  and  where  the  practitioner  was 
gnided  by  these  views,  the  result  must  have  been  frequently  unftvorable.  Happily, 
bowevw*  for  mankind,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals  who  rose  superior  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ag*,  who  disregarded  the  controversies  of  the  contending  sects,  and  who  followeil 
tbe  inductive  method  of  studying  medicine  which  had  now  been  introduced  into  pliilo. 
sophy  by  the  commanding  genius  of  Bacon.   Besides  Sydenham,  our  own  country  may 
justly  boast  of  the  names  of  Morton,  Head,  and  Froind,*  who,  although  not  without 
their  bias  towards  particular  opinions,  were  men  of  superior  minds,  who  were  fully  aware 
of  the  imperfection  of  medical  science,  and  of  the  value  of  experience  as  tlie  means  of 
imnedylDg  this  impeifection. 

CHAP.  X. 

Jeesmf  4f  Mesirl  of  theVUtdiitM—Van  HdmoHt—Stahl,  hutpatem^  Hoffmann,  Am  (yilni, fttf JMify, 

influence  of  his  doctrines — Solidiam  — Jiaglivi— Disci jtlea  of  StahL 

While  the  medical  world  was  thus  divided  between  the  rival  opinions  of  the  chemists 
and  the  matliematicians,  a  new  sect  was  gradually  rising  up,  which,  although  in  its  com- 
neneement  it  was  perhaps  equally  remote  from  the  principles  of  true  science,  became 
by  successive  improvements  freed  from  many  of  its  exceptionable  parts,  and  finally  tri* 
nmplied  over  both  the  contending  parties.  It  nrig;inated  with  Van  Helmont,  who  com- 
menced his  philosophical  career  as  a  disciple  of  the  chemical  school  of  Paracelsus.  He 
wan  n  man  m  a  powerful  mind,  but  with  a  considerable  mixtore  of  enthusiasm  and  even 
of  fanaticism,  who  became  disgusted  widi  the  Galenic  mode  of  studying  and  practi.sin<:^ 
mef!irinr>,  rinrl  embraced  the  bolder  and  more  efficacious  system  of  the  chemist.'?.  I5iit 
he  made  tkm  great  and  essential  addition  to  their  doctrine, — that  the  changes  which  aro 
pradneed  in  the  body  by  its  own  spontaneous  actions,  as  well  as  by  the  operation  of  re- 
asedies,  are  under  the  influence  of  a  specific  agent,  which  resides  in  or  is  attached  to  the 
Kving-  system,  nnd  to  which  he  crave  the  name  of  archeus.f 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  any  exact  definition  of  the  term,  or  to  a^tsign  the  precise 
meaning  which  was  attached  to  it.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  an  abstract 
principle  or  power  distinct  from  the  material  part  of  the  universe ;  smnetimes  as  a  spc- 
ciea  of  element,  and  at  otlier  timea  as  a  certain  modification  of  matter  which  acquires 

*  For  the  chaffscler  and  writJot^s  of  these  eminent  physioimw  the  reader  is  wfenied  to  the 
icspectire  articles  in  Elo^  and  Mailer.  I'i^  Med. 

t  He  probably  took  tb<;  term  from  Puruccisus,  who  speaks  «>f  it  as  a  ucw  word  which  he  had 
iatnNlBccd  into  msdiehie ;  Chlmrg.  Nsg.  tract  t,  cap.  1ft. 
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peculiar  qualities  or  agencies.*    la  consequence  of  hi&  early  training  in  the  chemical 

■chool,  he  ooeaiioiiallf  ipeakt  of  the  archens    a  kind  of  fennent,  and  it  would  ttppenr  I* 

that  he  resolves  all  the  nporafions  of  the  Vw  'in^  system  and  all  the  functions  into  certain  ' 

fermentative  processes  i  ffected  by  the  action  of  the  archeus.    In  short  the  archeus  was 

the  convenient  and  never-failing  aid  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 

plaining  all  the  actioiH  of  the  system  either  in  health  or  in  disease ;  it  was  equally  the  ^ 

cause  of  digestion  and  uf  sani^uification,  of  fever  and  of  inflanuuatlon.    Van  Helmont,  ^ 

both  from  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind  :uid  from  the  course  of  8tndy  to  which  he  had  ' 

devoted  himself,  wai»  little  qualiiied  to  watch  over  the  phenomena  of  disease,  or  to  discri- 

minate  between  the  nice  shades  whleh  so  frequently  serftt  to  characterise  the  diffiurent  ^ 

morhid  affections.    According^ly  it  docs  not  appear  tliat  he  inlroducfd  any  improvement 

into  the  pnictice  of  medicine,  or  indeed  into  any  of  the  collateral  departments;  he  is  ' 

solely  entitled  to  he  noticed  in  this  place  as  having  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  series  ' 

of  ojHuions,  which  wmw  gradually  moulded  into  one  of  the  most  important  thecfieu  whidi  ' 

had  occupied  the  attention  either  of  the  physician  or  the  physioloi^ist.f  - 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  Van  Helmont  must  be  regnrded  us  the  individual  who 
first  stated,  in  exprebs  tenus,  the  great  and  important  principle  that  the  living  body 
possesses  powers  of  a  specific  nature  diiferent  from  those  which  belong  to  inaniniato  a 
matter,  yet  so  much  mysticism  and  error  were  mixed  with  it,  that  it  produced  little 
effect  on  the  opinion.s  of  his  contemporaries.    Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed  after  his 
deatl),  duriug  which  time  the  phyiticiaus  and  physiologijatii  were  still  defending  the  ] 
doctrines  of  the  ebenists  and  the  matfaematiotanB  eadi  against  their  respective  antsgo- 
nists,  uhen  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  medical  theory  by  tlie  appearance  of  the  cele-  : 
brated  Staid,  who  was  born  at  Anspach  in  the  year  IGOO.     His  education  \va.s  almost  ; 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  study  of  medicine.    At  the  age  of  tweuty-tiirce  he  be*  '. 
came  a  public  lecturer,  and  from  this  time  he  bore  a  oonspicaoas  rank  in  his  prolessioii* 
both  as  a  teacher  and  a  practitioner,  durinp^  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  brought  > 
up  in  the  princijili'  >  of  the  chemical  school,  and  hence  his  attention  was  early  turned  to 
the  study  of  chenubtry,  in  which  science  he  effected  a  still  greater  revolution  of  opinion 
than  in  tbst  of  medicine.   He  possessed  a  character  and  disposition  well  adapted  to 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.    He  had  great  activity  of  mind  united  to  great  in-  , 
dustry ;  he  was  zealous  and  enthusiastic,  at  the  sanic  time  inclined  to  fanaticism  and 
mystery  ;  he  was  bold,  confident,  and  arrogant,  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
his  own  opiiuoiis,  and  disposed  to  place  little  reliance  on  those  of  others.   His  arro» 
gance,  however,  probably  induced  him  to  enter  upon  investigations  which  he  might  not  T 
havp  attempted  had  he  contented  himself  with  following;  the  track  of  his  predecessors, 
and  to  ids  declared  contempt  for  the  learning  of  hia  contemporaries  we  may  consider 
ourselves  as  in  part  at  least  indebted  for  his  original  speculations,  and  for  the  actual 
additions  which  he  made  to  our  knowledge.    Tliis  contempt  and  arrogance  were  carri^ 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  professed  to  set  little  or  no  value  upon  any  of  those  studies 
that  are  usually  associated  with  medicine,  even  that  of  anatomy ;  and  he  appeared  to  pay 
no  regard  either  to  the  assertions  or  the  arguments  of  his  oootemporaries  when  they  op- 
posed any  of  his  favourite  doctrines.    Besides  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  medioai  ' 
science,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  decided  turn  for  metaphysical  reasonings,  and  in  the  " 
formation  of  his  theories  he  wa&  probably  iuUueuced  by  the  doctrines  of  D^cartes,  which  * 
were  then  embraced  by  many  of  the  leaned  men  of  Europe. 

Sfahl  saw  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  botli  the  prevailing  theories;  he  therefiire 
laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  position,  that  neither  chemical  nor  mechanical  reasoning 
is  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  he  consequently  bestowed  ail  his  attention 
on  the  stady  cS  what  he  termed  vital  actions.  These  actions  he  vrfers  to  the  operation 
of  a  principle  which  he  styles  anima,  and  which,  in  many  rcs^x^cts,  resembles  the  archeui  ' 
of  Van  Helmont.^    The  basis  of  the  Stahlian  dociiioe  is  similar  to  that  of  ths 

V, 

•  See  the  sertion  of  hn  "  Ortus  Medicinae,"  entitled  "  Archeaa  Faber;"  alto  Ca$MU't  i 
lexicon,  "  Ar,  Lews." 

t  Eloy,  in  loco.    Holler,  Bib.  Med.  lib.  8,  t.  ii.  p.  618  et  seq.    Enfield y  v.  ii.  p.  l.'SS  <iO    Cunf/n,  ' 
in  Enc.  Meth.  M^decine,  in  loco.   Sprengel,  sect,  li,  ch.  i:  ihia  autlior  i^ivcs  ws  a  ^t  ry  nmuue  ^ 
analysisuf  the  writin;;.s  and  upinionstif  \  an  ilelmont.  Although  his  aiisurdilies  arc  nut  concealed,  ■ 
we  conceive  that  the  account  is  somewhat  too  farourable,   Unlekinton'M  Biog.  Med.  v.  i«  p. 
414-423.   Founutr»  in  Biog.  Univ.  in  looo. 

t  Pbystol.  sect.  1,  numbb  S|  iecl>  IS,  et  alibi. 
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Carteeian  Bjstem,  that  matter  is  necessarily  and  essentially  passive  or  inert,  and  that 
all  its  active  properties  or  powers  are  derived  from  an  immaterial  nninmtina:  principle, 
which  is  superinduced  upon  it  or  added  to  it.    it  is  by  the  operation  of  this  spiritual 
principle  upon  the  material  orgaas  of  the  body  that  all  Uw  Titai  functioiis  are  produeed, 
and  it  is  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  this  principle  that  the  difTorence  between  living* 
and  rlcail  matter  essentially  depends.    Stnhl  observed  with  considerable  acuteness  the 
aaion  which  tiie  mind  exercises  over  tha  body,  and  he  proved  that  these  effects  could 
not  be  referred  eidier  to  a  mere  chemical  or  mechanieal  agent.  This  point,  clear  aa  it 
now  appears  to  us,  had  not  been  distinctly  recognized  before  his  time,  or  rather,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  contrary  opinion  forTn«l  thp  basis  of  both  the  prevailing  theories.  But 
aIthou£fh  he  laid  down  this  greni  truth,  ami  established  it  by  incontrovertible  argumuut^, 
there  is  conaiderafcle  obeenri^  respecting  the  nature  of  thia  immaterial  or  superintending 
agent;  and  when  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  his  description,  we  become  involve  I  in  a 
labyrinth  of  metnphysical  subtlety.    We  are  told  that  the  anima  superintends  and 
directs  every  part  of  the  animal  economy  from  its  first  formation ;  that  it  prevents  or 
lepeiro  iBjniiee»  countoraeto  the  eliecta  of  moihid  cauaea,  or  tends  to  remove  then 
when  actually  present,  yot  that  we  are  unconscious  of  its  existence;  and  that,  while  it 
manifests  every  attribute  of  reason  and  design,  it  is  devoid  of  these  qualities,  and  is 
in  fact  a  necessary  and  unintelligent  agent.    He  examined  with  much  attention  the 
latare  of  the  different  fimetione,  their  relation  to  the  anima,  and  thmr  dependence 
upon  it;  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  effcK^t  of  organization,  and  the  mode  in  which 
organization  operates  in  producing  those  functions.    In  these  investif^^tions  he  displays 
considerable  acuteness,  and  he  contributed  materially  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the 
Imi  of  Titaltty ;  but  still  his  Ideas  are,  in  many  respecto,  confused  and  indistinct,  and 
bs  k  more  disposed  to  enter  into  subtile  disquisitions  respecting  the  nature  of  his 
FTinpo^ed  principle,  thnn  to  examine  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  animal  economj, 
&ua  from  them  to  deduce  his  general  laws." 

Gsntrary  to  what  is  frequently  tlie  case,  the  hypothesis  of  Stahl  had  a  oonsiderable 
infloence  upon  his  practice.  As  all  the  actions  of  the  system  are  under  the  control  of 
the  anima,  and  as  the  oHice  of  this  principle  is  to  preserve  the  system  in  its  perfect 
state,  the  duty  of  the  physician  is  reduced  to  the  mere  superintendence  of  its  actions, 
generally  to  co-operate  with  tto  efforts,  or  if  they  should  be  irregular  or  ii^iious,  whidi 
we  are  to  suppose  is  seldom  the  case,  to  end^ronr  to  restrain  or  counteract  them. 
These  views  tended  to  repress  the  energy  of  the  practitioner  still  more  than  the 
pathological  doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  inasmuch  as  the  anima  of  Stahl  was  conceived 
to  oxasciw  a  more  direct  inflneiMX  over  die  operatioina  of  the  economy  than  the  fv^K 
of  Hippocrates,  which  waa  simply  a  general  expression  of  these  nctiou^,  and  which, 
according  to  circumstances,  might  be  either  beneficial  or  injurious  tu  the  systom.  Aa 
a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  Stahl  applied  his  theory  to  practice,  we  may  select 
bis  doctrine  respecting  plethora.  He  supposed  tint  the  body  had  a  general  tendency  to 
the  p^thoric  state,  because  he  observed  Uiat  spontaneous  evacuations  of  various  kinds 
occasionally  tool:  plnf^e.  ;uid  these  he  assumed  were  produced  by  the  provident  care  of 
the  anima,  in  order  to  remove  a  plethora  which  must  have  previously  existed  so  as  to 
lender  them  neceesary.  An  important  office  of  the  superintendent  principle  is  therefore 
to  produce  the  necessary  e  vacuations  in  order  to  prevent  or  remove  thb  plethora,  and 
hence  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  watch  over  the  evacaatioos,  to  promote 
them  if  too  scanty,  or  to  repress  them  if  too  abundant t 

Tbe  theory  of  Stahl,  ao  tar  as  it  tended  to  fix  the  attrition  tmon  the  vital  actions  of 
the  system,  and  to  overthrow  the  mechanical  hypotheses  which  had  so  long  and  so 
irenerally  prevailed,  may  be  considered  as  having  performed  an  essential  service  to  the 
science  of  medicine.  The  appearance  of  metaphysical  acuteness  which  it  presented, 
Independent  of  ito  real  merito,  acquired  for  it  a  degree  of  popularity  in  an  age  when 
the  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  subjects  ni  this  description.  It  ontainly 
pro«lnrt  ff  a  considerable  revolution  lioth  in  medical  languap;e  and  in  medical  opinions ; 
smd  aitiiough  Stahl  had  but  few  toliowers  who  received  his  doctrines  in  their  full  extent, 
it  was  partiatly  embraced  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  learned  men  of  that 

•  HalleTf  Bib.  Med.  lib.  xi.  t.  iii.  p.  675  et  seq.  Eloy,  in  loco,  tHUen.  Preface  to  his  *•  First 
Lineri,"  p.  12-18.  SinrcHgcl,  sect.  15,  ch.  1,  t  v.  p.  laS-STO.  JRaawMScA,  \  490.  3%MHMl't 
Cnlleo,  V.  i,  p.  164-182.    HetutuUiM^  Biug.  Univ.  ia  loco. 

t  Patbol.  fan.  it  sect  l,  mem.  3,  $  8  et  alibi. 
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peri()<!,  anil  it  lias  ultimately  had  a  great  and  pxtensive  influence  on  tho  state  of  tlio 
science,  independently  of  the  defects  inherent  in  the  system  iv^U,  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
mw  now  so  wimly  diSiised,  and  tibo  importanoe  of  padonlly  inmtigating  the  phonomm* 
of  the  animal  economy  was  bo  generally  adndtled,  that  the  merits  of  ail  theories  wefs 
TTifiT-o  Strictly  canvassed  and  subjected  to  morn  severe  oxaminntion.  From  the  same 
coinbinatioa  of  causes  a  variety  of  rival  hypotheses  were  produced,  whicli  teuded  to 
inevsnt  the  oxelariTe  adoption  of  any  one  of  them  m  preinrance  to  tlw  rest ;  and  tb* 
same  state  of  tilings  was  still  fartl^r  promoted  by  the  gnat  number  of  OMidiail  K^wola 
which  were  established  in  all  the  great  rities  of  Eoropei  each  of  wliicli  wae  aasknit  to 
advance  its  claim  to  the  public  attention. 

We  have  given  to  Stam  the  great  nttit  of  baving  clearly  peroMTed  and  deebivdy 
established  the  important  truth,  that  the  operatioiis  of  the  animal  economy  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  laws  either  of  chemistry  or  of  mechatiics,  and  that  we  nmst  therefore 
have  recourse  to  something  of  a  specihc  nature,  pecuUar  to  the  living  sy  stem  itself. 
Yet,  altlioQgh  he  succeeded  in  pointing  ont  the  insnffidency  of  the  exbttng  theoriee, 
the  one  which  he  substituted  in  their  place*  the  action  of  the  superintending  anima, 
was  ro  loss  (lifTicult  to  comprehend,  was  eqtially  hyiMHhotical,  and  e(iually  liable  to 
objections.  His  genius  was  not  of  a  kind  which  was  adapted  to  slow  and  patient 
investigation,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  be  either  defends  his  system  upon  general 
grounds,  or  rests  satisfied  with  merely  pointing  out  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  his 
adversaries.  A  po\«  orful  and  sagacious  mind  was  still  wanting,  which  niifrht  carefully 
examine  into  the  uuturc  and  operations  of  the  powers  Uiat  exclusively  belong  to  the 
living  body,  and  after  ascertaining  the  facts,  might  generalize  them,  and  thus  deduce 
the  correct  theory.  This  was  a  process  of  much  labour  and  difficulty,  one  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  slow  degrees,  and  which  it  might  be  expected  would  require 
the  co-operation  of  various  individuals. 

Of  those  whom  we  aliould  be  dispoeed  to  wguA  aa  baving  mainly  contributed  to  thb 
gradual  progresnon,  tlie  first  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  of  celebrity  is  Hoffmann. 
He  was  tlie  contcmpomry  of  St  ilil,  and  his  colleague  in  the  iniivi -sitv  of  Hnllr  :  ho 
may  be  considered  likewise  us  his  rival,  for  although  they  both  coutnbuttid  so  con- 
ndenOij  to  advance  onr  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  and,  to  a  cnrlain  extent, 
by  pursuing  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  yet  they  woe  persons  of  very  difierent  habits 
and  dispositions,  and  attempted  to  attain  the  same  object  hy  vm-  different  means. 
Hoffmann  was  a  prolix  and  discursive  writer,  whose  collected  works  occupy  many  folio 
volumes,  and  the  very  titles  of  which,  as  dialled  by  Haller,  extend  to  no  less  thaa 
thirty  eight  quarto  pages.'*  It  must  therefore  be  supposed  that  they  contain  much  that 
is  uf  little  value,  and  exhibit  many  marks  of  the  hasty  mnnner  in  which  they  were 
composed.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  been  a  diligent  observer  and  collector  of  facts, 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  repulsive  aspect  of  bis  wotks,  they  are  highly 
esiimited  and  fireqtiently  referred  to.  He  attended  much  more  to  the  details  of  practice 
than  his  coUcagruc,  and,  indeed,  the  basis  of  his  great  work,  **  Systeraa  M*  tlft  inae 
Rationalis,"  is  essentially  practical,  in  which  his  physiological  and  pathological  doctrines 
are,  fiir  tiM  moat  part,  introdoced  in  an  Inddentu  manner,  as  supporting  or  elocidating 
bia  practical  observations.  Of  tbe  nature  or  details  of  his  practice  it  will  not  be 
Tiecossnry  to  enter  into  any  minute  examination.  It  did  not  differ  very  materially  from 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  although  tbe  circumstance  of  his  being  less  exclusively 
attached  to  any  single  h^'potheais  hm  rendered  him  more  dnpoeed  to  take  a  candid  and 
unprejudiced  view  of  the  various  points  which  would  necessarily  fall  under  his  observa- 
tion. In  his  leadinjj;  doctrines  he  must  be  classed  with  the  mathpniatical  physicians, 
hut  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  many  of  tbe  opinions  of  the  chemists,  and  indeed  not 
unfrequcntly  derives  his  indications  nmn  tbe  supposed  diMnical  condition  of  the  fluids. 
But  the  great  and  important  addition  wbicb  Hoffmann  made  to  theory,  both  medical 
and  physiolo'j;ical,  is  the  distinct  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  the  operations  of  tho 
nervous  system,  and  its  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  life.  Many  of  the  actions 
which  Stahl  ascribes  to  the  action  of  his  hypothetical  principle,  the  anima,  Hofiimann 
explained  by  referring  them  to  the  nervous  influence,  a  physical  power  no  less  real 
than  that  of  gravity  or  cheuiical  affinity,  but  of  a  specific  nature  anrl  oyK  intinp  by  ita 
own  laws,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  observation  and  e.\perimeAt.f 

•  Hwlkr,  Bib.  Med.  t  iU.  p.  ftSC-57«.     «  Dhssiisa's  Culka,  p.  199,  6. 
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But  whatever  morit  Hoffmann  mav  Imvo  had  as  n  practitioner,  liis  reputation  with 
posterity  most  priiici|>ally  raial  upon  his  mcriui  ait  a  pathologist.  Altliuugk,  oa  we  have 
Miled  above,  be  omuideved  the  ^mAa  to  lie  eoesnomlly  the  prinwry  teat  of  diseasot 
Tct  fn  most  cases  he  conceives  it  to  originate  in  an  affection  of  the  solids.  In  order 
to  expluin  this  affection,  he  assumed  that  what  he  terms  the  movinfr  fibre  possesses  a 
Certain  degree  of  action  or  tone,  which  constitutes  its  natural  state,  uud  is  necessary 
tor  the  |ierfom«iioe  of  iti  fUoctions.  VariooB  cireoniBtaiicee,  as  well  external  as  inter- 
nal, ivrre  supposed  either  to  increase  or  diminish  tliis  tone ;  if  it  were  increased  beyond 
its  due  limit,  the  state  of  spasm  is  thp  result ;  if  it  were  unduly  dimiui'^hed,  the  con- 
tnury  state  of  atony  was  proiduccd.  i  ins  celebrated  theory,  which  uudur  various  mo- 
ittfeations  enteied  so  largely  into  the  speculations  of  most  of  the  pathologists  of  the 
seventeenth  centuri',  cannot  be  maintained  in  all  its  parts  as  it  was  detailed  hy  Hoffmann; 
it  ini»C,  however,  be  .tdmittcii  that  it  made  a  considerable  approach  to  a  correct  view 
of  the  snbject,  and  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  from  which  the  more  mature 
doctrines  of  his  saeoessom  immediately  emanated.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he 
borrowed  it  from  the  constricted  and  relaxed  fibre  of  the  ancients,  but  even  if  we  admit 
that  this  may  have  furnished  him  with  the  first  hint,  it  was  SO  far  new-modelled  and 
extended  by  him  as  to  deserve  the  merit  of  originality.* 
This  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  the  movii^p  fihre,  together  wifh  the  more  extensive 

inflti'  iicp  n  hich  the  nervous  system  was  imagined  to  exercise  over  the  various  openUions 
of  ilie  unimal  economy,  may  be  considered  as  fonninu;  the  basis  of  both  the  physiology 
and  the  pathology  of  Hoffmann.    Unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  this  writer,  in  conse- 
fjpnm  of  the  multiplicity  of  hfe  works,  and  the  hasty  manner  in  which  they  were 
cnmpo.«ed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  consistent  or  connected  view  of  his  theory  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  wo  conceive  that  he  is  entitl«l  to  the  merit  of  having  materially 
sdranced  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  still  mure,  of  having 
poBtod  oat  the  tnA  whidi  might  be  socoessAilly  porsoed  by  others  for  the  farther 
advancement  of  this  knouledjre.    With  respect  to  the  works  of  Hoffmann  it  may  be 
further  remarked,  that  as  in  the  course  of  his  experience  he  grvdnallv  enlarged  and 
corrected  his  pathological  doctrines,  and  continued  to  publish  them  from  time  to  time 
in  detached  portions,  but  without  ginn|^  them  in  a  eoodensed  or  abstracted  fenn,  we 

frequently  meet  with  what  ap}M?ar  to  be  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  and  are 
obhged  to  collect  liis  opinions  rather  from  inferences  and  from  indirect  remarks,  than 
from  any  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  theni.t 
la  givmg  aa  aoeooi^  of  the  paMogy  of  IMnann,  we  have  somewhat  anticipated 

an  important  point  of  medical  theory,  to  which  we  must  now  rcvcit.  We  have  had 
occasion  in  various  parts  of  this  history  to  notice,  that  through  all  the  succession  of 
opinions,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  tlie  periiMl  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  with 
a  ver7  few  exceptioiM,  the  hypothcsM  were  ul  ibunded  upon  the  humoral  pathology. 
This  opinion  was  maintained  equally  by  the  mathematicians,  the  chemists,  and  tho 
metaphysicians.  Tlie  changes  that  were  prodnced  in  the  system,  whether  mechanical 
or  chemical,  were  equally  supposed,  to  take  their  origin  from  the  fluids,  while  the 
metaphysidan  imagined  that  it  was  upon  the  fluids  that  his  imnuitorial  superintending 
principle  exercised  its  action.  Wo  may  regard  the  publication  of  Glisson's  treatise, 
**  Do  V'entriculo  et  Intestinis,"  which  appeared  in  1671,  as  bavin}?  laid  tho  foundation 
tor  the  change  of  opinion  which  ailerwardB  took  place  respecting  this  ductnuc.  It  was 
in  this  work  that  the  hypothesis  of  mnscolar  irritability  was  originally  brought  for- 
ward':, n  specific  property,  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  living;;  fibre,  and 
from  wiiu'h  is  deduced  it.«t  peculiar  power  of  contraction  ♦  But  the  first  ^vritt  r  who 
systematically  opposed  the  theory  of  the  humoral  patholog}'  was  Baglivi.    iiu  wua  boru 

•  Cullen.  in  the  pr^far  <  '  liis  "  First  Lines,"  bears  amjilo  testimony  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  iloflmauii  s.  ph).si.)liij{icai  speculations,  and  ackuowlcdges  the  use  wbicb  ho  had 
aiadc  i){  tilt  ni  in  th«  formation  of  bis  own  hyptJtljeseg. 

t  //«akr,  Bibl.  Med.  lib.x.  ^  B77,  t  iv.p  .^}3G  et  seq.  Nouv.  Diet  Hist.io  looo.  Elou,  in  loco.  Ctd- 
U*.  preface  to  bis  Pinrt  Lines,"  p.  18-25.  Sprengel,  sect.  15,  cb.  «.  Bbmmhaeh,  ^  119.  G<i«/w, 
in  Enc.  Meth.  Mrtlct  ine.  in  loco.  Thomson  x  LitV  of  CnlleK.  v.  i.  |..  1S2-200.  Biog.  Univ.  in 
loco.    Of  bis 

Medicina;  Kationnlis;   iMedirina  CousuKalorin;  Opiiscula  Med.  IMiys. ;  LoDniilt.  et  KeMpons. 
Cent;  FatboioKiaOeneralis;  TberapiaGeneralis; Semeiologia;  l'kil<>so|ihiai'orpori<(  bum.  vivi. 
t  8sB  sspedaily  tbe iflb  ebspter of  tte  tratfise  cntltlsd  **  De  fibris  in  Kcncrc."  £%,  iu  ioco. 
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near  the  cuncluaiou  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  after  rising  to  early  endnonoe  in 
his  profenton,  tmd  Mqairing  a  high  reputation  for  his  eagaeity  in  the  treatment  of 

disease,  and  for  the  assiduity  which  he  disphiyed  in  the  acquisition  of  nu  ilii  il  know- 
ledge, was  prematurely  cut  off  at  the  age  of  tliiity-four.*  He  proceeded  upon  the 
Hippocratean  plan  of  watching  attentively  and  accurately  describing  the  phenomena  of 
disease;  hot  he  diiered  from  him  ae  to  tiieir  primary  seat,  rejecting  the  principles  of 
the  humoral  pathology,  and  placing  the  causes  of  them  in  the  altered  condition  of  the 
solids.  His  account  of  the  nature  of  the  solid*?,  and  the  actions  of  what  he  terms  the 
moving  fibres,  is  by  no  means  conformable  to  our  modern  notions  on  the  subject,  and 
may  be  pranouDeed  to  be  inoorreet ;  but  tiie  opinion  that  the  flaida  are  affected  seoon> 
darily,  in  consequonco  of  a  previous  affection  of  the  solids,  was  a  great  and  important 
point  of  theory,  which  has  been  trradually  paining  ground  since  the  time  that  it  was 
iirst  promulgated  by  Baglivi,  and  may  be  regarded,  with  certain  modifications,  as  the 
cvnant  bypotheeia  of  the  present  day.  The  doctrine  of  soUdism  had,  indeed,  no  direct 
or  immediate  effect  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  by  tlrawing  the  attention  more  to 
the  state  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  than  to  that  of  the  duids,  it  tended  to 
correct  many  of  the  erroneous  opinions  which  had  previously  prevailed  respecting  the 
actual  conditieii  of  the  system  when  lebouring  under  disease,  and  in  thut  way  power* 
fully  contributed  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  state  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  animal  economy,  and  of  the  operation  of  remedies  upon  it.  The  gradual  sub- 
version of  the  humoral  patliolugy  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  remote  cause  of  the 
AwNirable  receptiim  with  which  the  doetrinee  of  Hoffhiana  were  receive,  while  the 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  cnnfributed,  in  its  turn, 
still  farther  to  iavour  the  theory  of  solidism  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  humoral 
pathology. 

The  theory  of  Stahl,  notwithsteiidiiig  Ui  defects  and  inconsistencies,  was  calcidated 

to  make  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  time  when  it  was  ad- 
vanced, and  it  accordingly  met  with  numerous  supporters.  It  clearly  pointed  out  the 
inadequacy  of  all  the  previous  hypotheses,  fouuded  merely  on  meclianical  principles, 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  while  it  was  powerfully  recommended  by  its 
jnmplicity;  and  perhaps  even  its  metaphysical  aspect  nji^lit  render  it  not  the  less 
acceptable  to  his  countrymen,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  speculations  of 
Leilmitz,  and  the  controversy  to  whicii  they  iiad  given  rise.  It  was  not,  indeed,  geue- 
laUy  embraced  in  its  fnll  extent;  bat  with  oertaiii  modifieatkme  it  remained  dw 
favorite  doctrine  with  many  of  the  Germans,  until  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
more  correct  views  of  UoSmann,  and  still  further  by  the  powerful  and  commanding 
genius  of  Halkr. 

Of  the  IhOowem  of  Stahl,  who  adopted  las  ophuauB  with  the  fewest  aUentions,  we 

may  select  the  names  of  Juncker  and  Alberti,  who  were  both  of  them  professors  in  tho 
University  of  Halle,  of  which  they  contributed  for  many  years  to  support  the  rcputntion 
which  it  had  acquired  under  their  illustrious  predecessors.  They  were  both  ol  them 
volnounooB  writers,  and  they  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  their  labonra  to  expounding 
and  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  Stahlian  system.  But  their  works  being  more 
theoretical  than  practical,  and  being  intended  rather  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
certain  opinions  than  for  the  acquisiliou  of  knowledge,  are  now  sunk  into  oblivion,  or 
are  merdy  referred  to  as  histoncal  records  of  an  hypotheaia  which  fonnerly  engaged 
so  mnch  attention. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  theory  of  the  vitalists  we  shall  close  tho  review  of  the 
state  of  medical  science  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Up  to  this  period  we  have 
adopted  the  chronological  arrangement,  and  by  pursuing  this  method  have  been  enabtod 
without  difficulty  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  the  progress  of  our  art.  But,  as  wo 
approach  nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  number  of  subjects  which  claim  our  nolico 
are  so  multiplied,  thut  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  tlie  historical  sketch  upon  a 
diflbrent  plan.  Disregarding  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  mere  order  of  time, 
we  shall,  in  succession,  give  an  acc  ounf  of  those  individuals  who  have  acquired  the 
greatest  degree  of  celebrity,  ondeavoaring  at  the  same  time  to  claee  them  accotdii^  to 

•  £tpy,  in  looo.  fla0«r»  Bibl.  Med.  lib.  xii.  4  dn,  U  iv.  p.  197  et  seq.  G««/i»,  in  Eacjc. 
M6th.,  Midccine,  hi  loco,  Ckamner  H  Addrntt  la  biog.  Univ.,  ia  loco. 
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the  opinions  wbich  they  adoptiid,  pointii^  oat  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  general  state  of  mediod  science.* 

CHAP.  XI. 

htndmeiory  remark* — Gaund  frogrea$  of  nudictU  acitnee — Boerhaare,  character  of  his  vrUingM, 
hia  pathtUogif — Gauhiua^liorter — IlaUer,  hia  character,  pathological  doctrineaf  his  diaciflea,  kia 
oppon,mti—]yhytt  —  Semi  atutiii.sts~Saucage»—Cl^Be»p  M«  ffllMlfy  ^  fntHtt,  kU  fKfil»— 

hrottn,  bis  system — Darwin,  his  iiystem. 

From  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  commeucemeut  of  the  eighteenth  contui-y,  ineludtnc: 
a  period  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  years,  the  great  aim  auil  object  had  been 
to  apfdy  to  medidne  the  Mume  adeottfie  principles  which  had  been  found  succsssliil  itt 
the  advancement  of  tlie  other  department.s  of  philosophy.    Tlie  inoet  distiDguished 
medical  writors  of  that  period  had  therefore  eni[)loyed  theniselve.s  nithor  in  collecting 
opuions  and  in  reasoning  upon  them,  than  in  examiniog  into  the  grouuds  on  which 
AisB  opouons  had  been  formed,  or  inquiring  in  whit  degree  they  were  applicable 
to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy.    For  the  most  part,  as 
we  have  had  occa-sioa  to  remark,  they  failed  in  their  direct  objorr :  nt  the  same  time, 
however,  a  coubiderable  body  of  information  was  gradually  acijuired,  and  the  views 
which  noir  began  to  be  unfolded  in  oeiucquenoe  of  the  pathological  specolatfoiie  ef 
Hoffmann,  and  the  practical  obser\'ations  of  Sydenham  and  the  modern  Hippocrateans, 
kd  to  the  establishment  of  the  same  spirit  of  inductive  inve.stip:atiou  in  medicine  which 
bad  been  for  some  time  adopted  in  the  other  departments  of  natural  science.  We 
heie  paoed  over  the  age  of  mere  leenung,  end  «re  now  enter  upon  tfutt  of  obaemtion 
and  evpt^riincnt.    Scholastic  dis<juisitions  were  completely  disregarded,  abstract  theorjr 
was-  rapidly  fidlingj  into  disrepute,  and  hypotheses  were  no  long-er  considered  as  deservinpf 
of  attention  unless  they  professed  to  he  derived  from  the  geuerahzation  of  facts.  The 
MoeMwry  result  of  this  st^  of  things  has  been  to  detadi  the  miad  fium  tile  erfaitmy 
in^uencc  of  theory,  to  diminish  the  autKority  of  great  names,  and  to  induce  the 
inquirers  after  truth  to  rest  more  upon  their  own  exertions  than  npon  the  ntithority  of 
othen.    We  liave,  indeed,  still  to  lament  the  errors  and  pcxversions  of  the  human 
Bind,  to  udtneas  the  attonpts  of  ignorance  and  arrogance  to  usurp  the  place  whidi 
is  due  to  modest  desert  and  patient  research ;  but  such  attempts  for  the  most  part 
have  obtained  only  temporary  success,  and  after  an  epbomor:\!  rolrhritv  have  been 
consigned  to  their  merited  contempt.     lu  the  mean  time,  uotwitkistaudiug  these 
eccariowal  interruptions,  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  rapidly  and  Meadjly 
advancing.    Experiments,  well  contrived  and  patiently  conducted,  have  been  performed 
in  o\  f>rv  (lepartraent  of  physiolojjical  and  medical  science ;  observations  have  been  made 
with  xuoru  mxuuteuess  and  recorded  with  more  accuracy  ;  our  improved  knowledge  of 
theaiimtry  has  eoaUed  us  to  introduce  the  most  important  refoims  into  phannacj,  while 
the  discovery  of  various  new  articles  of  the  materia  medica  has  given  US  **'*'tiflmil 
and  powerful  mrnn?!  nf  ojtpnsin'^^  the  progress  nf  disease. 

While  btahi  and  iiohiuauu  were  proiuulguung  their  doctrines  in  Lue  university  of 
Halle,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  was  teaching  medicine  with  equal  seal,  and  we  may 
venture  to  say  with  more  success,  at  Lt-yden.t  Co«rhaavc  was  originally  educated  for 
the  profession  of  theology,  but  owing'  to  some  doctrinal  scruples  he  fortunately 
rt;iin4Ui;»hcd  his  intention,  and  devoted  liiuiself  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  ail  its 
hnndhee.  Tliere  are  few  examplee,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  of  any 

individual  who  arrived  at  higher  eminonci  ,  bitfh  in  p^eneral  knowledge  and  in  the 
dcpartmpn?'^  more  immediately,  connected  with  ins  profession.  His  acquaintance  with 
botany  and  with  chemistry  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  teach  hotii  these  sciences 
with  the  giealest  aneceas;  while  his  lectnrei  and  his  writings  on  medidne,  both 
tiMoratical  and  pnctieal,  were  long  considered  aa  standaidi  of  exoelknee.  He  had  n 

*  It  oiajr  b«  necessary  to  obsenre  that  wc  have  already  Hoiiu-what  dt  viaied  iroiu  the  cliruno- 
lo^cal  arrangement  in  considering  Hoffmann  and  StabI  as  l>elonging  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
although  it  was  not  until  near  the  dote  of  it,  in  the  years  1601  and  1604,  that  tbsy  entcted  upon 
tteir  office  as  profesiors  at  Halle.  But  by  admilthig  of  this  irregularity,  we  have  made  the 
div  ision  to  cenespood  awre  nearly  with  the  changes  which  took  pbuie  in  the  slate  of  awdical 
science. 

t  Boeihaave  was  elected  to  Ihe  ehair  of  awdlsine  io  1760. 
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niind  and  character  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  Ium  situation  and  the  a^  in  which  lie 
Undf  wbmk  a  variety  of  imw  facts  and  new  hypotbeaes  were  brought  into  mew,  and 
when  it  required  a  oonauBunate  ih^^ree  of  judgment  to  weigh  the  opposing  eridanoty 
nnd  decide  between  the  merits  of  the  contending  parties.  His  moral  qnnlitio"  were  no 
less  admirable  than  his  intellectual  acquirements ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  his  eleganot 
«i  a  miter,  his  aloqaeoce  ai  a  lecturer,  and  hit  antira  devotadoeia  to  hb  prolniioa, 
we  ahall  ba  at  no  Iom  to  account  for  the  celebrity  which  he  enjoyed  during  bie  Iift*tinie, 
and  the  reputation  which  he  IcfY  txliind  him. 

Boeriiaare  has  been  compared  to  Galen,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  he  will  not  lose 
by  the  oon^paiiion.  If  Oalen  potaewed  more  genioa,  Boerbaare  po— oMcd  more  judg- 
ment; while  in  their  scientific  aoqniremente,  and  in  the  extent  of  their  information,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  decide  hotwoen  thrui.  They  were  l»or!i  rminently  H]<in«v?  in  flio 
art  of  availing  themsclvei  of  the  knowltKige  of  their  contemporaries  in  all  the  brauches 
of  ecience,  of  applying  it  to  the  etacidatioD  of  tiieir  parueolar  department,  and  of 
modelling  and  coBdnnii^  into  a  wcll-digeeted  eyetem  all  the  scatttred  matenala  which 
they  obtained  from  so  great  a  variotv  of  ^onrrt^s.  In  the  stability  of  their  systems, 
however,  we  observe  a  remarkable  di^ereuce,  for  while  Galen  s  doctrinee  were 
implicitly  adopted  fiir  many  centnriee,  Hm  ^etem  of  Boerhaave,  notwithetandii^  its 
reid  merits  and  the  applause  wliich  it  obtained  daring  die  IMe  of  its  inventor,  shortly 
after  his  death  was  assail  'il  from  numerous  qtmrters,  and  wns  unable  to  mnintnin  its 
ground.  The  age  in  which  Boorhaave  lived  was  not  one  of  authori^  but  of  iovestigatioOy 
and  the  enl^tened  spirit  which  pcrvadee  bis  own  works  tnded  in  no  small  d^jpree 
to  foster  that  taste  for  inciuiry  which  led  his  ocmteroporarios  not  to  rest  satisfied  with 
his  theorit'S,  however  In^atitiful  might  be  their  aspect,  and  however  happily  tin  y  mij-bt 
appear  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life,  if  they  were  found  to  be  based  upon  priucipl^s 
which  were  tbemselvee  oonjectoral  and  gratdtons. 

The  trreat  object  of  Bowfaaave  b  the  formation  of  his  system  was  to  collect  all  that 
wR.«s  valtmlilp  from  precedincr  writers,  and  by  mrnTTi  of  fbrs'<-  materials  to  erect  a  system 
which  should  be  truly  eclectic.  The  basis  of  his  doctrines  is  in  a  great  measure 
mechai^al,  derited  nom  the  hypclliesls  of  Bdlini  and  Fiteaime,  but  he  nnttai  with 
this  certain  parts  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  adopts  some  of  the  opinions  of 
Hoffmann.  To  tbi  sp  ho  added  various  orii^inal  observations,  bv  -(vbtrh  ho  bns  CTtvcn 
ample  proof  of  his  talents  as  a  sagacious  practitioner.  His  language  is  remarkably 
perspicuous,  and  his  reasoning,  if  we  admit  his  premises,  is  lair  and  oondnsiTe.  Bnt 
the  grand  error  of  Boerhaave  consisted  in  bis  depending  more  upon  opinioni  than  upon 
ob*»orvit)ons,  in  his  ondpnvniiriro-  tn  form  a  system  which  should  bo  composed  of  the 
united  speculations  of  others,  rather  than  to  ascert^u  the  conreotness  of  the  prin« 
ciples  ham  whidb  Aese  speedalions  were  dedneed.  His  system  aoeoidtngly  met  with 
the  fate  of  all  such  as  are  built  upon  hypothesis;  it  could  not  stand  the  test  of  experiment 
and  observation,  nnd  nnt^vitbstanding  the  efforts  of  some  of  Boerhaavc's  pupils,  who 
were  zealously  attached  to  their  master,  it  was  generally  discarded  in  no  long  period 
after  the  death  of  its  inventor.  But  although  the  system  of  Boerhaave  may  have 
yielded  to  the  more  perfect  and  enlarged  theories  of  his  successors,  he  mimt  ever  bo 
regarded  as  one  to  whom  tbo  ■^rtpnro  of  medirino  is  drrply  inrlebted.  Hi.H  Institutjon.s 
and  his  Aphorisms  would  aluoe  serve  to  immortaUxe  Im  reputation  as  a  correct  oiiserver 
and  a  sagacious  pnietitioDer,  and  if  we  oonpaw  them  with  ai^  oootomporary  per- 
inrmance,  which  b  the  fair  method  of  jodging  of  the  mania  of  woAs  of  scienoe»  we 
isantiot  f  ill  to  rrcognixe  tboir  p-rent  superiority.* 

lu  Ibriuing  bis  system,  Uoerhaave  was  not  unmindful  of  the  doctrines  of  Hoffmann, 
and  narticnlaily  of  the  influenoe  which  tibe  brain  end  nerves  exerebe  over  the  operations 
of  the  animal  economy.  But  dUiough  be  introduces  it  on  certain  oocesions,  and  in 
some  instances  allows  it  to  act  a  prominent  part,t  yet  he  wns  by  no  means  fully  aware 
of  the  extent  of  its  power.  This  indeed  may  be  considered  as  tiie  radical  defect  of  his 
{Nithological  doctrines ;  he  ragsrds  die  solids  too  much  in  the  light  of  mere  mechanical 

•  BatttTf  Bib.  Med.  lib,  xii.  t  ir.  p.  14S  «t  seq..  £1^  la  loco.  CmUm,  Preface  to  bis  "  First 
Lloes."  p.  SS>SS.  HmUKimif*  Biog.  Med.  v.  I.  &  89  st  seq.  lilonv.  Diet.  Hist  in  toeo^  1<Imm«i*« 
Life  of  Cullcn,  V.  i. ,..  200  217.  niumenbitckf  latrad.  ^18.  GMJis,  la  Eaeye.  Hilh.  MMcciso, 
tolooQ*   BiograpUie  UniverscUe  in  luco. 

t  See  paitlculsrly  his  work  caUtied  **  PnleotioBes  ds  Mofffais  Nstveraak" 
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agents,  without  suffidently  taking  into  account  those  properties  which  specifically  dia- 
tinguish  them  from  inanimate  bodies.  This  deficiency  was  to  a  certain  extent  supplied 
bf  his  nephew  Kanw  BoerintTe»*  and  by  his  fkronrite  pupil  and  successor  Gaabiim.f 
who  introduced  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  many  cases  where  it  had  been 
omittr^d  by  Boerhaavc  himself.  Tlifv  wore  both  of  them  men  of  consi'lprr^hle  (alf'nt"? 
and  acquirements,  and  the  improvemeats  which  they  ni:idu  in  medical  theory  were  of 
leal  ftiiM,  The  writiagt  €i  Umbins,  eapeciaUj  hto  Noeology  and  hk  Institutions  of 
Pathdogy,  were  long  held  in  high  estimation,  and  were  employed  as  text-books  in  the 
medical  schools. J  In  the  same  connexion  we  may  mention  the  nnme  of  Oorter,  an 
eminent  professor  and  practitioner  at  iiarderwyc,  who,  while,  like  boerhaave,  he 
adopted  the  «8Mntial  ptrta  of  the  mechanical  tlMoriet  of  his  predeceason,  made  consi- 
derable use  of  the  agency  of  what  he  termed  the  Tital  force  in  explaining  many  of  the 
operations  of  the  animal  economy.^  The  writings  of  Gorter  are  very  numerous,  and 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  industrious  cultivator  of  medical  science,  while  his  great 
practical  wotk,  entitied  *'  Compendiam  MedidnsB,"  indicates  a  talent  for  correct  obser- 
fstioo,  and  an  accurate  discrimination  of  morbid  symptoms. 

Bnt  the  great  support  and  ornament  of  the  Boerhaavian  school  was  Van  Swictcn. 
He  was  born  at  Leyden  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  w^as  one  of  the 
iMt  ftvorad  and  meritorioas  of  the  popib  of  Boerhaave.    In  oonseqaence  of  his 
ttedsgical  o|»nions  not  ooincidtng  with  those  of  the  state  religion,  he  was  expelled 
fTom      university  of  his  native  city,  in  which  ho  hold  a  profcssorsliip,  nnd  nrr  opted 
am  iuviution  from  Maria  Theresa  to  the  court  of  Vienna.     Her<j  honours  and  dia- 
tiaelieBf  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  npon  him;  bat  these  he  amply  repaid  by  the 
OBienutting  attention  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  medical  school  of  that 
metropolis.    Of  the  h'frh  ropiitation  which  it  has  since  enjoyed  he  may  be  said  to  }i:!Vf> 
itjd  the  foundation,  while  by  the  publication  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Aphorit^ais 
•f  BoeriiaaTe,  bo  demoastrated  at  the  same  time  the  high  respect  which  he  ratained  fiir 
bis  preceptor,  and  the  extent  of  his  own  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
m'  f*i i  ll  science.    TIic  Commentaries  of  Van  Swieten  contain  a  largo  and  valuable 
coiifctiun  of  practical  observations,  partly  the  result  of  the  author  s  own  experience, 
aad  partly  derived  from  hhi  extenstve  knowledge  of  hwAB.   He  adopted  the  theory  of 
£ocrI  :ia.c  with  little  alteration,  and  in  this  respect  the  work  must  be  regarded  as 
fundamentally  defective ;  but  the  great  ho<\^-  of  facts  which  it  contains,  detailed  as  they 
are  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  style,  will  always  ensure  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
■siUcal  stadsiiLII 

The  intimate  coonezion  which  snbsbts  between  the  doctrines  of  pathology  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  tlic  animal  economy  in  its  healthy  and  perfect  state, 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  give  some  account  of  an  individual  who,  although  not  a 
piactitioner  of  medicine,  contributed  perhaps  more  to  onr  knowIed<^c  of  the  nature  of 
disease  than  any  one  who  has  hitherto  passed  under  our  review.  We  refer  to  the  great 
name  of  Huller,  who  has  been  not  unaptly  termed  the  father  of  modem  phy8iol(^. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  imbibed  from  him  his  thirst  for  Imowledge,  liiis 
eorrect  judgment,  his  nndeviatiag  candonr,  his  unblemished  integrity,  and  in  short  all 
Ike  uteUeotaal  and  moral  qualities  which  we  have  admired  in  the  professor  of  Leyden. 
But  to  these  qualities  Haller  added  a  more  extensive  and  original  genius,  which  led  him 
never  to  rest  upon  the  unexamined  opinions  of  others,  and  a  clearness  of  conception 
which  taught  um,  both  in  his  language  and  in  bis  mode  of  reasoning,  to  avoid  all 
amb%nous  and  undefined  terms,  and  all  irrelevant  arguments.  He  possessed  a  mind  at 
the  same  time  comprehensive  and  correct,  equally  adapted  for  discovering  now  paths  to 
knowledge,  and  for  investigating  those  which  bad  been  previously  entered  u]>on  by 
sdism*  The  Innate  powsts  of  the  components  of  dm  body,  which  had  been  imperfectly 
ssen  by  OUssoo  and  by  Hofinann,  were  examined  by  Haller  with  his  ehaiaeteristie 

*  Tkom«m'*  Cullen,  v.  L  p.  219. 

t  lb.  p.  no. 

:  ITaUer,  BibL  Anat  t.  it.  p.  inr<,  7.  r/orr,  in  Toco.  Aikim't  Geo.  Blof.  hi  loeo.  thmtM^t 
CuUtro,  V.  i.  p.  220,  I.    Dcsgcmttes,  m  Hmg.  I  niv.  in  loco. 

§  Ei«y,  in  loco.  Holla;  }Vibl.  AiiaL  t.  ti.  p.  169,  70.  SfffMggtf  t.V.  p.  U4-16.  IiIsOWSB's 
CaUeo,  V.  L  p.         RtnmUitin,  in  Hiog,  Uoiv.  in  loco. 

I  Sk§f  in  looOk  SmiAg,  la  fii^.  Uoiv.  ia  loca 
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acuteoABS,  and  the  result  of  his  long  and  well-directed  experimental  research  was 
rewaidsd  1^  the  eitablislunent  of  bu  theory  of  irritaliility  tml  MnribOily  as  apecific 
pmpertiM  attached  to  tha  two  great  systems  of  the  animal  frame,  the  muscular  and  the 

nervous,  to  which,  either  separately  or  ot^niointly,  n\^y  he  referred  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  living  body.  But  perhaps  a  still  mure  important  service  which  Haller  rendered 
to  aeienoe  was  the  example  whiw  he  held  out  of  Gaiefolly  ahataining  from  all  opiiiuns 
founded  merely  upon  speculative  grounds,  and  etf  deducing  his  general  principlee 
exclii.sively  from  exporimcnt  aiui  observation.  He  p^^vc  an  impiilse  to  science  no  less 
by  the  actual  discoveries  which  ho  made,  tlian  by  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  his 
reieardiea,  ao  that  we  may  regard  the  publication  of  his  Elementi  of  Pfayaiokygy  as 
iMving  introduced  a  new  era  into  medical  science.* 

It  would  be  incompatible  both  with  the  immediate  subject  of  this  essay,  and  with  the 
limits  to  which  it  is  necessarily  restricted,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  controversiee 
and  diaconionf  to  vhidi  the  theory  of  Haller  gave  rise.  Notwithalanduig  ita  merits, 
and  the  eridence  by  which  it  was  supported,  it  was  opposed,  eithtt  in  its  fiill  extent 
or  in  certain  of  its  parts,  by  many  individuals  of  hi^h  respectability  t  while  on  the 
contrary  various  experiments  were  instituted,  by  which  his  conclusions  were  confirmed 
end  his  principles  extended.  Among  those  who  were  the  most  saooeaalbl  in  tiieee 
researches  we  m  i\  lIccI  ttio  names  of  Zimmermann,t  Caldani,t  Fontana,§  Tissot,|| 
Zinn.T  and  Verschuir.  The  last  of  these  physiologists  ])articularly  distinc-uished 
himself  by  his  experim^ts  on  the  contractility  of  the  arteries,**  a  point  which  had  been 
left  undecided  by  Haller,  Imt  which  formed  a  most  important  ndmtion  to  the  dieory  of 
the  action  of  the  vessels,  and  which  had  previously  been  rather  assumed  as  whst  was 

probable  than  deduced  from  any  asrcrfnine'l  hvt'f. 

Among  the  most  powerful  opponents  of  tiiu  doctruie  of  Ualler  we  may  select  the 
names  ofWhytt  and  rorteifield.  They  were  natives  of  Seotbnd,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century  were  residents  in  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  and  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  scientific  institutions  for  which  it  was  so  justly  celebrated.  Tho 
former  of  them  was  prot'essor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  at  the  time 
when  it  was  rapidly  advancing  to  that  high  reputatfam  which  it  aftetwaids  move  fully 
attained  under  the  genius  of  his  illustrious  successor  Cullen.  They  opposed  that  part 
of  the  theon,'  of  Haller  which  ascribes  all  the  actions  of  the  living'  system  to  certain 
powers  necessarily  connected  with  the  material  parts  of  the  frame,  as  well  as  to  the 
separation  of  these  aetioDs  into  the  two  distinct  powers  of  irritability  and  sensibility.tt 
The  contnn'ersy  which  Whytt  carried  on  with  Haller  was  conducted  with  acQteness  and 
ability,  but  it  manifests  a  degree  of  acrimony  which  it  is  imjwssible  not  to  regTCt, 
particularly  as  occurring  in  an  individual  who  was  otherwise  so  much  entitled  to  our 
leqyect.  And  this  is  mors  especially  the  case  when  we  consider  tiie  nature  of  tiie 
ol^ections  which  he  urged  against  toe  Hallcrian  hypothesis,  which  were  rather  of  a 
metaphysical  nature  than  such  as  were  either  founded  upon  experiment  or  deduced 
from  observation.  His  doctrine  of  the  vital  motions  of  the  body,  which  formed  the 
principal  subject  of  the  controversy,  may  be  regardsd  as  iatennediate  between  tlMit  of 
Haller  and  Stahl,  or  rather  compounded  of  the  two.  He  attributes  these  vital  motions 
to  the  operation  of  the  sentient  prin(  i[)le,  which  is  supposed  to  he  somefbing  distinct 
from  the  corporeal  frame,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  necessarily  attached  to  it,  and  is 
under  the  influence  of  phyakal  csiumi,  not  Uke  Ae  anima  of  Stud,  tetiiq;  by  a  spedee 
of  independent  couacionsnsas  and  voUdon*  The  great  error  vriiidi  pervades  the  ^ecu* 

*  Elife,  in  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  1777.  U«Jtry'$  Life  of  Haller.  ^frtngd,  sect.  15,  ch.  iii. 
AUemU  Geo.  Biog.  In  looo.  7*o«w«a*«  Calkn,    i.  p.  ttl-MO.  Cevwr,  ia  Riosn^ie  Univsiselle, 

io  loco.   Dtwar,  in  Hrowt^tcr's  Eai^c.  art  **  Haller/*  &MmaMh  latvod.  4  408.  Gsalis,  ia 

Eiic.  Meth.  Mfilicine,  in  loco, 
t  De  Irritabilitate. 
t  Instit.  Pbyaiul. 

^  In  Halltr,  sar  la  Natere  Seas,  et  Intib  t.  iii. 

11  Ihift.  t.  i,  rt  iii. 

^  txptr.  tirra  Corp.  Cal.  etc. 

De  Arter.  et  Ven.  Vi  Irrit. 
tt  See  particularly  Whjftt  oo  Vital  and  Involontary  MotionSp  and  Physiological  Essays.  l>sr- 
UrJtM  on  the  Eye,  passim,  and  papem  In  Ediobargh  Bfcdieal  Easays.  nrntrn't  CuUen,  v.  i. 
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iaiioQA  of  Whytt  and  Porteriield  congists  ia  Hhnttt  reasoning  more  upcm  metaphysical 
timi  upon  physical  prindplM,  and  in  their  aMimiiiigf  certain  powers,  the  proof  of  wliieh 

rr^t'?  morn  xipon  their  supposed  necessity  to  account  for  the  actions  of  the  sysfem  than 
upon  any  independent  evidence  that  Ave  have  of  their  existence.    They  did  not  iudeed, 
like  the  Stahlians,  consider  the  sentient  principle  as  aomething  independent  of  the 
body,  and  ooily  aa  it  were  appended  to  it,  but  as  a  principle  or  power  necessarilj 
belong-inp-  tn  the  livin<;  body,  and  imparting  to  it  its  vitality,  although  enentially  distinct 
in  its  nature  from  any  of  tlie  properties  of  a  mere  material  agent.    Whytt  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  ■eiiUoaiifoMStB,  which, 
under  Tsrioaa  niodifieatioiia,  ineiiided  some  of  the  nioat  diatbgnished  physiologkta  both 
in  this  country  and  in  France.    Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  Sauvagea; 
be  was  a  native  of  Languedoc,  and  received  his  education  at  Montpellier,  which,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  held  a  very  high  character  as  a  school  of 
mmdkine.    In  1784  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  in  the  university  of  that 
ritv,  and  dnrin^  the  remainder  of  his  life     ntrjliutnl  iTinterially  to  maintain  its  credit 
by  hiH  talents  Ixjth  as  a  writer  and  a  teacher.    His  reputation  with  posterity  will  princi- 
pally rest  upon  his  methodical  nosology,  a  work  which  contains  an  arrangement  of 
diMSMee  into  claaaea,  ordera,  genera,  uad  apaciee,  on  the  same  plan  which  had  been 
employe<l  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  natural  history.    The  Noeolc^y  of 
Saiivages  is  a  work  of  great  and  original  merit,  which,  although  now  in  some  degree 
inpeneded  by  the  improvements  of  later  writers,  mainly  contribotod  to  the  advancement 
af  me£cal  knowledge  by  producing  accuracy  in  dia  uae  of  torma  and  in  the  diaerind- 
nation  of  the  characters  of  disease.* 

Tie  same  kind  of  service  which  Haller  rendered  to  the  science  of  physiology  was 
performed  for  that  of  the  practice  of  mediciue  by  his  contemporary  CuUen.  Among 
thooe  who  have  made  the  rtndy  of  medicine  their  profesaed  poraait,  so  one,  since  the 
reri^-al  of  letters,  has  risen  to  greater  eminence  during-  his  lif  timr,  nnr  liris  left  l>ehind 
faim  a  higher  reputation  than  this  celebrated  individual.    Dnrmg  the  greatest  part  of  a 
kmg  life  lie  was  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  medicine  or  some  of  the  collateral  sciences, 
fitat  in  <h«  nniveraity  of  Ohagtm,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  which  latter 
he  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  raise  to  the  rank,  which  it  long  held,  of  the  first 
mediciil  school  in  Europe.    His  peculiar  excellence  as  a  lecturer  afforded  him  an  ample 
opportunity  of  promulgating  and  enforcing  his  doctrines,  while  Uieir  real  mcrit>  no  less 
than  the  mode  in  wliieh  Aey  were  anmmnced,  vandered  them  in  flie  higheet  degree 
popular  among  his  pupils  and  contemporaries.    He  possessed  an  acute  and  ardent  miiifl; 
he  WHS  well  skilled  in  the  medical  litor^ture  both  of  the  ancients  and  the  niotlerns,  but 
be  had  no  undue  respect  for  the  opiiuun.H  of  others  on  the  mere  ground  of  authority. 
He  detected  die  defecta  of  Hmnar  hypotheaeo  trith  ahrewdness  and  sagacity,  while  he 
pfopo*;t.'d  his  own  views  with  a  degree  of  candour  and  modesty  which  tended  to  render 
them  the  more  acceptable,  and  diapoaed  his  audience  to  receive  them  in  the  same  spirit 
with  which  they  were  proposed. 

With  raapeet  to  hia  phyaiological  writings,  they  aflbrd,  in  oome  reapeeta,  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  those  of  Haller;  for  while  the  latter  are  extended  to  a  great  length, 
and  are  filled  with  the  most  minute  and  elaborate  detaib,  t!u;  former  are  no  less  re- 
markable for  their  compressed  brevity,  consisting  principally  ia  general  views  and 
abatracted  dednetioni.  Contrary,  however,  to  what  ia  ao  frequently  the  caae  with 
respect  to  works  of  this  description,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  speculative 
positions,  hut  as  the  condensed  result  of  pntiont  research  and  ^^xtensive  observation, 
borne  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  pathoiog)*  were  profesiiediy  borrowed  from  Hoff- 
maim ;  bat  to  theoe  he  made  many  imp<Nrtant  additions  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
various  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  physiological  knowledge,  principally  by 
means  of  iialler  and  his  pupils.  Still  later  discoveries  in  this  science,  and  in  that  of 
chemistry,  have  indeed  proved  that  certain  parts  ot  iuH  system  are  not  tenable,  and  that 
odwva  veqoiin  to  be  eonaideffably  altered  aiid  modified;  but  it  may  be  aiaerted  thai  na 
one  produced  a  more  powerful  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  state  of  medicine  in  all  its 
branches,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  than  Cullen.  But  his  great  and  appropriate 
merit,  and  which  entitled  him  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  poeterity,  is  the  saga- 

•  Ehf,  ialoco.  JUIkr,  BiU.  Anit    9vMa»  t. ii.  p.  1410.4,  f  vn. 
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phenomena  of  diseafie.  In  this  tilent  ho  may  be  considered  as  rivallinf^r  Sydenham  or 
any  of  his  most  distinguis^hed  prederoFsor??,  while  the  rt  r*  nt  improvements  in  phv- 
biuloKy  iiiul  the  other  brauches  of  meilicui  science  gavu  hmi  an  uiivuntage  HhicU  he  did 
not  nO  daly  lo  impiwe.  In  bis  traatment  of  diseoae  he  manifetted  no  le»  judgment 
and  sagacity  than  in  the  formation  of  hi*:  theories.  He  was  prompt  and  decisive, 
without  rashness  ;  he  estiniatrd  the  p<>wrTs-  of  remedies  hy  a  cautious  and  accurate 
examination  of  their  cfioctii,  with  little  bias  from  hypothebifi,  and  with  even  eomewiiat 
of  B  iceptieal  dicpoution  of  mind,  wbicli  prevented  him  from  fidUng  into  tiioie  orrort 
and  inconsistencies  to  which  the  practice  of  medicine  is  so  peculiarly  ohnoxious. 

lu  giving  an  account  of  the  system  of  Pmprhnrwe  we  remarked  that  in  ita  formation 
he  proceeded  upon  the  eclectic  plan,  founding  it  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  which  he 
ondenvoored  to  connect  togedier  and  to  monld  into  a  eomietont  and  nnifimn  tlieoiy. 
Cullen  adopted  the  more  philosophical  mode  of  generalization  and  induction.  lie 
disclaims  all  hj-potheses  and  thearics  not  immediately  derived  from  fartg,  and  made  it 
liiii  great  businesti  to  collect,  by  actual  observation,  the  materials  from  w  luch  he  might 
dednoe  hie  general  prindplee.   In  tiUo  object  ho  was  ominoiMly  encoeaslul,  and  it  is 

this  which  g'ivcs  his  writingrs  their  great  value,  a  value  which  they  must  ever  retain 
amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  opinion,  which  attach  to  medicine  more  than  to  any  other 
branch  of  science.  But,  although  he  was  so  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  the  inductive 
mode  of  investigataon,  ho  was  not  a  mere  empirical  praetitioner»  who  disregankd  all 
theoretical  reasoning,  and  never  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  simple  result  of  experience. 
On  the  contrary,  he  inquires  in  all  cases  into  the  remote  and  primary  causes  of 
disease,  and  endeavours  to  deduce  from  them  his  indications  of  cure.  Many  of  his 
individoal  speculations  are  indeed  remailcablo  for  tiidr  sabtOty  and  refinement,  and 
niny  be  characterized  as  exhibiting  more  ingenuity  than  judgment.  At  the  same  time 
it  IS  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  speculations,  however  carefully  they  were  ela- 
borated, had  but  little  influence  on  his  practice ;  and,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  with 
what  cantion  be  applies  his  hypotheses  to  explatn  or  direct  his  method  of  treating 
disease. 

His  great  work,  entitled  "  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phrsir,"  't^  the  one  on 
which  his  reputation  will  principally  rest;  but  the  merits  of  his  Institutions,  of  his 
Noeology,  and  of  his  Lectores  on  the  Materia  Medics,  are  each  <ii  them  snfficient  to 
have  entitled  him  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  improvers  of  medical  science.  The 
last  of  these  works,  in  which  he  takes  a  more  philosophical  view  of  the  operation  of 
remedies  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  is  one  of  peculiar  value.  It 
contains  a  great  variety  of  important  pathological  obsenrations,  together  with  n  complete 
theory  of  therapeutics,  and  being  the  latest  of  his  publications,  we  find  in  it  his  more 
matured  and  rorn  rtf  f!  ^  i r  ws  on  many  topics  which  haid  been  treated  in  his  formerworks. 
In  none  of  them  do  w  e  iiad  more  of  that  spirit  of  rational  scepticism  to  which  wo 
have  attoded  above,  and  which  led  him  to  he  more  confident  in  opposing  the  opinions 
of  others  than  in  maintaining  his  own.  Like  Haller,  with  whom  we  have  already 
taken  occn^ion  both  to  compare  and  to  contrast  him.  ho  contrihuted  to  introduce  into 
meuical  reusuaing  a  philosophical  spirit,  which  has  produced  a  permanent  and  highly 
salutary  effect  upon  the  healing  art,  and  which  anwciates  the  name  of  CnUen  with  thoeo 

of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give,  in  a  short  compass,  an  account  of  the  patholop^icnl  doctrines 
of  Cullen,  because  they  consisted  rather  of  a  number  of  individual  parts,  as  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  particnlar  phenomena,  than  of  one  comprehensive  system,  which 
constituted  a  general  theory  of  diseased  action.  The  foundation  of  the  system  Is,  how< 
ever,  sufficiently  simple ;  that  the  living-  body  consists  of  a  iinmljer  of  or^i^s,  which 
are  all  of  tliem  possessed  of  powers  of  a  specific  and  appropriate  nature,  distinct  from 
those  which  are  attadwd  to  inanimate  matter.  Hiese  powers  are  so  ordered,  dint  they 
have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  whole  machine  in  a  perfect  state,  when  its  actions  and 
functions  prtice 'd  in  their  ordinary  course.  When  any  irregularity  supervenes,  either 
from  internal  or  external  causes,  if  it  be  not  in  an  excessive  degree,  the  self-regulating 
principle  is  snffidont  to  control  the  operation  of  the  morbid  cause,  and  to  restore  tho 
system  to  its  healthy  condition.  This  regulating  principle,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  tho 
vi$  nudieatrix  »a<ttra,diife»  essentially  hma  the  archeus  of  Van  Helmont  or  the  animn 
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•f  SCibl,  inimiinh  m  H  is  rappoMd  not  to  !w  uiy  thing  saponMUod  to  the  body,  bai 
Mke  <kf  tiio  ptnron  or  propertiM  necessary  to  ita  constitution  as  a  living  system,  and  the 
oxiotence  of  which  is  recognized  by  itn  effects.  Although  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of 
dMmical  aliinity  affect  the  amn»i  body,  so  far  as  it  is  compofied  of  material  organs, 
ftH  its  appropriale  oetioni  avo  under  tho  imnadhte  influence  of  the  tpedlic  lawe  of 
vitalitj*  Hence  all  explanations,  depending  upon  mere  mechanical  or  chemical  rea- 
sonings, were  abandoned,  and  in  their  place  ^*a8  substituted  the  vital  action  of  the  part?, 
and  more  especially  that  of  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arterial  system,  or,  as  they  are 
styled,  the  capillary  arteiioi.  Ahhoagli  it  may  app^  that  both  Stahl  aa^  Hoffmann 
had  to  a  certain  extant  pfHOCeopied  the  ground  which  was  taken  by  Cullen,  as  to  the 
foundation  of  his  system,  and  although  the  system,  as  detailed  l>y  !iim,  is  defective  in 
some  of  its  subordinate  |ku1s,  yet  we  must  admit  that  the  ample  and  explicit  manner 
in  iriuch  it  waa  ataled  gave  it  the  aapoct  and  mnch  of  tho  merit  of  novelty,  while 
the  appUenlaons  which  he  madairf  it  waiafiniiiMnti^jwt,  and  alwayu  ingenious.  Hit 
physiology  and  his  chemistry  were  not  in  all  cases  correct ;  he  did  not  pay  euificient 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  muscles  and  the  nerves,  which 
had  been  no  nraU  discriminated  faj  HaOer,  and  he  even  confbonda  their  pbysicid  otroe- 
tore.  Bat  tridi  all  these  abMemants  we  still  regard  the  pathology  of  Cullen  with  much 
respect,  and  consider  him  as  one  of  those  who  greatly  oontriboted  to  improvo  tha 
adeoces  no  less  than  the  practice  of  his  art* 

What  may  be  termed  the  OnUeneaaadiooI  of  metfidne,  inehiding  both  hie  nnmenHw 
pafib  and  die  wiitera  who  either  emhraead  Ida  paeidiar  opinions,  or  adopted  liis  method 
of  inve»ti£r'<tion,  romprehrnds  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Bht»h  phytiiciiuis  during  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  rationiU  em* 
piridam,  aa  it  has  been  styled,  which  be  ao  firmly  established,  both  by  precept  and 
ssMpIe,  has,  in  this  countiy  at  leaat»  ao  Ikr  superseded  the  taste  fiir  mere  specu- 
lar inn  and  hypothesis,  that  we  are  perhaps  disposed  to  run  into  the  opposite  oxtreme, 
and  to  undervalue  all  attempts  to  investigate  the  abstract  principles  of  pathology,  and 
(0  employ  oorselvea  aolely  in  die  accnmnlation  of  6cts,  without  duly  attending  to  dM 
general  conclusions  dltt  may  be  deduced  from  tham.f 

We  have,  however,  to  notice  one  sinc-nlar  exception  to  this  remark,  w^iero  an 
iiypottieais  was  advanced,  of  the  most  bold  and  lofty  pretensions,  disdaining  the  support 
of  fteta  and  experiencet  and  proietsing  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  life  and  of 
disease  by  a  few  umple  aphorisms.  In  tracing  tha  history  of  science,  although  it  is 
proper  for  the  most  part  to  estimate  books  and  opinions  solelv  hy  their  intrinsic  merit, 
without  any  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  the  author,  yet  we  hnd  them  on  some  occa- 
sioaano  intimaidy  connected  diat  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  aeparate  them.  This  is  ^a 
esse  with  the  edebrated  Brown,  whose  theory  appeact  to  have  originated  as  much  from 
up\(yfn  and  disappointment,  and  a  determination  to  oppoae  the  doctrines  of  CuUen»  at 
from  a  more  legitimate  motive. 
Neither  tlie  educadon  of  Brown  nor  hia  natojnd  chancter  wwa  of  Aa  kind  the  best 

was  originaUy  destined  fer  the 

•  For  a  imuate  detail  of  the  opinions  of  Cullen  and  thosu  of  his  immediate  predeceMurs  and 
eontemporaries,  the  reader  is  rt  ferred  to  the  le.irncd  jiiid  Hiiij)ie  wurk  of  Dr.  Tiiomson,  whicli 
mkj  t»e  cbaractertzed  as  containiog  a  philosophical  history  of  medicine  and  pathology  duriog  the 
b«l^iiniiig  mni  nriddle  of  the  eighteealh  eentury.  The  accoont  which  is  given  «f  Cmieii't  pupils 
tcu-t  h<e  pertiscd  with  much  interest,  an  inter* ::-t  which,  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 
ii  r\aJted  hy  the  sacred  sentiment  of  tilial  ^uly  :  p.  461,  (>ll-6.  St  e  ii\s(i  Sprcngil^  U  v.  p.  IjO- 
UA.  W  e  think  that  this  writer,  in  ciiticisin,^  the  doctrines  of  Cullen,  it;  sumewhat  deficient  in 
that  caodoor  for  which  he  is  io  most  cases  so  coosuicuous ;  EacycBrit.  in  loco;  iliAiii's  Geo. 
Biog.  in  loco;  Ktrr,  in  Brewstet'^s  Extcft,  ftirt. ** Caf len." 

t  In  this  brief  sketrh  -in  t  an  r\n  nn  marr  than  merely  mention  the  names  of  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen, who,  either  by  the  pubiicuUua  ot  hin;;le  cases  or  of  monograpLa  on  cerLaia  dvacuotit^ 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  pathological  ur  prHL-tical  knowledge.  Among  others  wo 
mmj  select  tliose  of  Gregory,  the  able  successor  of  Culieo,  Pringle,  M'Bride,  Uaxhain,  Fotlier^ 
fUl,  Cleg  horn,  Bfocklesbjf  Und*  and  Rnssel.  In  out  own  times  we  have  had  the  no  leas  ilias- 
trious  names  of  the  Hunters,  of  Percival,  Withering,  Johnstone,  Falconer,  Heljerden,  Itaillie, 
U^tygarth,  Ferriar,  Currie,  VVillan,  Bateman,  Marcet,  and  i'arry.  In  mentioning  the  uarac  of 
Gregory,  the  writer  mast  be  allowed  to  express  the  feelings  of  respect  and  regard  which  he 
has  always  telt  for  his  preceptor.  The  elqiance  of  his  literary  taste,  his  clear  and  compre- 
hnuive  judgment,  and  men  eipeelally  dM  iatsresttag  mode  in  which  he  eoweyed  his  iastroction 
all  coatrUmted  to  render  bba  one  of  the  meet  disttogaished  omaBMalB  of  lib  pmfltiihm* 
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acehiiMtieal  profMNi;  ind  when  1m  aftenranit  eiit«i«d  npmi  that  <ii  OHdieiiM,  ht 

Mvw  devoted  himself  to  those  eiementaiy  Modies  which  are  indispensaUj  necessary 
to  a  correct  knowledge  either  of  theory  or  of  prartire.  Hut  wbTit  ho  wanted  in 
knowled{^  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  tlie  force  of  his  own  genius,  antl  by  meditating- 
upon  a  few  general  or  ahttraet  principles,  he  ventured  to  form  a  new  ^atem  of  pa- 
thologj,  which  he  announced  with  a  degree  of  confidence  that,  while  it  exhibited  the 
strong  powers  of  liis  nnderjitandinc:,  proved  no  less  the  doficiencv  of  his  information. 
Medicine,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  conjectural  art,  was  now  to  be  built  upon  a  few 
certain  and  fixed  principles,  which,  by  superseding  all  that  had  been  prerionaly  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  by  being  independent  both  of  observation  and  of  experience, 
required  for  its  attainment  little  pre^ions  etudy  or  learning.  The  novelty  of  the  attempt, 
the  easy  access  which  it  promised  to  a  science  which  before  appeared  of  dithcult 
approach,  and  the  platulbllity  of  aome  of  iti  leading  pontieoi,  aoquired  for  the  new 
theory  a  prodiginus  dt^ree  of  popularity  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  was 
first  promulgated.  Brown  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  patronized  by  Cullen ;  but 
from  some  causes,  both  of  a  personal  and  a  professional  nature,  which  it  is  not  didicolt 
to  oompreheod,  he  forfeited  the  good  opinion,  and  heeame  tiie  hitter  antagoniat  of  the 
doctrinee  of  h^  former  friend.  The  controversy  to  which  this  schism  gave  rise  was 
carried  on  for  some  years  with  great  vehemence,  and  was  by  no  meanf>i  confined  to  the 
place  where  it  originated.  In  this  country  the  Brunonian  system  obtained  many  ad- 
herenta  when  it  waa  first  proposed,  principally  indeed  ammg  the  atudenta  or  younger 
members  of  the  profession ;  while  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  more  especially  in 
TtHlv,  it  WAS  adopted  by  men  of  learning  and  science,  and  fct*^«Mrt  the  prevailing 
hypothesis  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  medical  schools. 

The  general  principlea  of  Ae  theory  are  few  and  aimple.  He  aaanraed  that  the  living 
body  poaieaaes  a  specific  property  or  power,  termed  excitability ;  that  every  thing  which 
in  any  way  affects  the  living  body  acts  upon  this  power  as  an  excitant  or  stimulant ; 
that  the  effect  of  this  operation,  or  excitement,  when  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  to 
prodoee  the  natural  and  healthy  condltioii  of  the  Innetiona ;  when  eacceaaive,  it  cavaea 
exhanatioOt  termed  direct  debility ;  when  defective,  it  produces  an  acennmlation  of 
excitement,  or  what  is  termed  indirect  debility.  All  morbid  action  is  conceived  to 
depend  upon  one  or  other  of  these  st  ites  of  direct  or  indirect  debility,  and  diseases  are 
accordingly  arranged  hi  two  great  correaponding  <daaBea  of  athenic  or  aatiienie ;  while 
the  treatment  is  solely  directed  to  the  general  means  for  increaiii^^  or  diminishing 
the  excitement,  without  any  rec^ard  to  specific  symptoms,  or  any  consideration  but  that 
of  degree,  or  any  measure  but  that  of  (^uautity.  Such  general  views  and  sweeping 
doctrines,  however  alloring  to  the  miinmnnied  or  the  mere  theorist,  are  altogether 
inapplicable  to  practice;  and  it  is  a  subject  for  our  ml  mi  ration  how  they  oonid  ha  ibr  a 
moment  entertained  by  any  one  who  had  studied  the  phenomena  of  disease,  or  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  intricate  and  complicated  relations  of  the  different  functions 
and  actions  of  the  living  system.  Accordingly  in  this  covntry,  where,  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  CuUenean  school,  the  attention  was  more  directed  to  praotiaal 
than  to  theoretical  details,  the  professed  adherents  of  Brown  were  neither  numerotis  nor 
influential ;  and  even  in  Italy,  where  for  some  time  it  enjoyed  considerable  popularity, 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be  maintained.  Yet  it  mast  always  occupy  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  history  of  medical  science,  aa  exhibiting  a  remarkable  example  of  the  fierce  of 
original  and  unaided  genius  in  erecting  a  system  plausible  and  captivating  in  its  aspect, 
but  devoid  of  the  essential  support  of  facts  and  observations,  and  therefore  fated  to 
ahara  the  lot  of  all  systems  built  on  so  unstable  a  basis.* . 

Id  coimexion  with  Brown  we  must  notice  a  medi(^  theorist  whose  general  principlea 
bore  a  considerable  re.'^emblance  to  those  of  the  Elementa  Medicinae,''  but  whose 
character,  taleuts,  and  acquirements  were  of  a  totally  opposite  kind.  The  "  Zoonomia" 
of  Darwin  exbihita  genina  and  originality ;  but  in  no  other  respect  does  it  hear  any 

*  BMtaf*  ObservstioDS,  prrflxed  to  his  edition  of  Brewa'a  Elenents ;  a  writer  posseMsd  of 

originality  and  genius,  but  perhaps  not  unaptly  characterised  by  Bothe  as  "  a  blind  adherent  »f 
the  now  chembtJi  md.  of  Urown."  MKenzit^  iu  Brewster's  £qc.,  art  Brown."  Pvr't  Diet, 
art  "  Brunonian  system."  Aikin't  ('Cii.  Biog;,  in  looo*  d^Maftl,  tvL  p.  IM-lMi,  tlS-tH. 
Smtrdf  im  Biagrapliie  UoiveneUe,  ia  loco. 
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resf'mhlnnro  tn  jt«  prototype.  Darwin  poj*sf>sspH  n  knowlodgf  of  medirin«  and  all  the 
collateral  &ciencei»  in  their  full  extent ;  lie  was  familiar  with  practice,  and  had  a  taste 
iwr  aiiiato  detail  and  experimeiital  reaeareh  whidi,  while  it  appeared  to  qualify  him 
for  a  medical  theorist,  enabled  him  to  give  to  his  system  an  imposing  aspect  of  indoctioii 
and  ponoralization.  Ilrs  i^pccnlations,  although  highly  rofinptl,  profess  to  bo  founded 
upon  facts ;  and  his  arrangement  and  classification,  although  complicated,  Bcems  con- 
■stent  in  ail  ita  parts.  No  theory  whieh  bid  ever  been  owred  to  the  pnblie  was  mora 
highly  elabontea,  and  appeared  to  be  more  firmly  supported  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation, while  every  adventitious  aid  was  given  to  it  from  thf  raltivntod  ta.^t*-  and 
extensive  information  of  the  writer.  Yet  the  Zoonomia  made  little  impression  on  pub- 
lie  ofmuoA ;  its  leading  doctrines  rested  rather  upon  metaphysical  than  upon  physical 
consi(Ierationj>,  its  fundamental  positions  were  found  to  be  gratuitous,  and  many  of  the 
illustrations,  although  ingenious,  were  conceived  to  be  inapplicahio  and  inconclusive. 
It  is  Duw  seldom  referred  to,  except  as  a  splendid  monument  of  fruitless  labour  and 
misapplied  leaiaiig.* 

CHAP.  xn. 

Remark*  en  the  state  qf  practical  medicine  at  the  eonchuion  of  the  eighteenth  century — State  of 
inttiuiut:  in  I  ranci  ,  Lieutaud  -State  of  medicine  in  (ierinunii,  Dt  lliun — iSMt  widliliiaif  ^ 
ito/y,  iMmgagniy  Hurserias,  liasori — Epidemics — ImprotementM  in  pharmacy. 

While  the  British  physicians  were  principally  occupied  in  collecting  facts  and 
Ktordmj^  tlieir  observations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporary  suspension  which 
WIS  occasioned  by  the  Bnmonian  controf  eny,  were  more  intent  in  adding  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge  than  in  forming  systems,  the  continental  physicians  were  more  disposed 
to  pursue  the  eclectic  plan  of  Boerhaave.    In  Franco  this  was  ar^omplished  with  tho 
most  success  by  Lieutaud.    He  was  a  native  of  Provence,  and  was  lor  some  years  a 
pcoftosor  at  Aix;  in  1749  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  royal  hospital  at  VenmiRes, 
and  finally  to  the  court  of  France.    He  was  eminent  both  as  a  practitioner  and  an 
aaatomi^t;  hi.s  great  work,  tho  "  Svnopsis  universte  Praxeos  MedicEe,"  ptthlishod  in 
1765,  cootaiuji  much  infomiatiun  on  uii  topics  connected  with  medicine,  and  is  valuable 
livBi  its  real  merits  in  this  respect,  while  it  is  interesting  as  aflbrding  a  correct  view 
of  thf  state  of  medical  science  in  France  at  that  period.    With  respect  to  his  genera! 
principlorf,  he  waa  an  eclectic,  unitinp:  certain  parts  of  tlip  old  doctrines  of  the  ma- 
theuaticians  and  the  humoralists  with  those  of  Holimanii  uud  the  vitaiusts.f  Upon 
^  whole,  however,  we  conceive  that  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  partiality  or  want  of 
candour  if  we  prive  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  views  of  Lieutaud  and  his  countrymen 
are  less  matured  than  those  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  island  or  in  Holland.  We 
may  reuiiirk.,  in  speaking  of  France,  that  for  many  years  the  great  seat  of  medical 
sdeaos  in  tlmt  conntry  was  MontpeUier.  Its  university  was  estaUished  in  the  diirteentfa 
oenturv',  aud  w.is  one  of  the  earliest  of  tho.sc  which  rose  to  any  considerable  eniinfiicc  ; 
a  distinction  which  it  niaintained  until  it  was  rivalled  hy  lliat  of  Pari-J,  which  gradual! v 
acquired  its  bpleudid  reputation  during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,     lo  the 
anaM  of  Sauvages,  who  was  mentioned  above  as  distinguished  for  his  learned  work  on 
nosoloi'v,        may  add  these  of  Burdcu,  Barthss,  and  AstrOC  as  among  the  most 
eminent  member.'*  of  the  school  of  Montnollier.J 

Oi  ti)e  medical  schools  of  Germany,  the  most  celebrated  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eigiiteenth  centnries  was  Viennn.  "Wb  have  already  mentioned  ^  exertions  that  were 
so  successfully  made  for  its  advancement  l)y  Van  Swieten,  who  was  appointed  one  of 
its  profe8^«ors  in  tho  vcar  1734.  After  he  had  occupied  this  situation  for  about  twenty 
yeans,  he  abeocialed  with  himself  hi:i  countryuiau  De  Haen,  who  materially  contributed 
to  aopport  the  reputation  of  the  university,  particularly  by  his  ialmits  as  a  practitioner. 
His  great  work,  entitled  "  Ratio  ISIedendi,"  i.s  a  valuable  repository  of  facts  and  oh- 
s*erv;uion8  ;  upon  which  we  may  make  the  same  remark  that  we  offered  above  respecting 
Lieutaud's  "  Synopsis."  De  llaen  has  been  characterized  as  a  man  of  great  learning; 
noited  with  much  pnctical  skill,  and  n  talent  for  correct  observation ;  but,  on  the 

*  Breictter's  Knc.,  in  loco.  Sprengel,  vol.  vi.  \f.  260-70,  27B-9.  l  oung's  Med.  Lit,  p.  64-5. 
Hrowu'a  R«inarks  on  the  ZooBomla,  ao  acute,  but  rather  severe  critique.  Smrd,  Blopaphie 
Uaiveiselle,  in  loco. 

t  HalsMiimai**  Biog.  Med.,  vol.  U.  p.  6S  et  seq. 

t  MweMdc  Is  Atffli^  Eaoye.  lUth.  HMecine,  In  loco. 
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other  hmd,  1m  appMrs  to  htve  been  unreeaoiiaMy  prejodioed  egainat  new  ofMnionat  and 

rvon  improv«'nii'nts,  in  liis  art ;  for  notonly  was  he  one  of  flio  most  zoviloiis  opponents  of 
Haller'8  theory,  but  he  waa  no  less  decided  in  his  opposition  to  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion, and  to  the  use  of  various  new  remedies,  which  were  at  that  period  introduced  into 
aMdicme,  the  value  of  which  is  now  generaUj  recognized.  The  atate  of  medical  theory 
then  prevailing  in  Vienna  was  nearly  the  same  with  thnt  which  was  tniight  in  the 
universities  of  Leyden  and  Paris;  the  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology  may  be 
coDndered  as  fonnii^  the  basia  of  their  hypotheses,  but  upon  theae  was  et^iafted  a 
certain  portion  of  the  new  views  respeetii^  the  aetiona  of  the  nenNMia  ayiteui  and  dm 
contractibllitv  of  the  musrnlar  fibre. 

In  Italy,  which  so  early  acquired  a  high  degree  of  celebrity  for  its  medical  schools, 
and  which  ctill  retaina  a  considerable  piHtion  of  its  former  repntatian,  the  sdenoea  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  were  cultivated  with  success,  while  they  were  but  little  attended 
to  in  tho  otlu  r  pnrts  nf  Knropc.  What  may  he  styled  anatomical  pathology  took  its 
rise  iu  Italy  in  the  i^eveuteeuth  century.  Tito  individual  to  whom  the  merit  of  having 
opened  this  new  road  to  the  improvement  of  medical  knowledge  is  principally  due  is 
Bonet,*  who  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1G20,  and  at  an  advanced  period  of  li:  !ifi  pub- 
lished his  great  work  entitled,  "  Sepulcbretum,"  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  hia 
learned  and  industrious  countryman  Mangct.f  The  Sepulchretum  has  bMn  styled 
*'  the  Library  of  true  Pathology;"  itconswts  of  a  threat  <()Ilection  of  cases,  in  which  we 
have  a  history  of  the  disease  with  the  appearances  found  upon  dissection.  The  jdan 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Bonet  and  Manget  was  followed  up  by  Valsalva,  an 
embent  pn^easor  of  Bologna,  and  was  still  ftrther  perfected  by  die  iUustrious  Mmv 
gagni.  This  eminent  anatomist  was  a  pupil  of  Valsalva's,  and  afterwards  became  pro- 
fesjsor  in  the  University  of  Padua,  where  for  nearly  sixty  years,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1771,  he  devoted  himself  without  intermission  to  the  study  of  his  fuvuunte 
pursuit.  The  principal  worka  of  Morgagni  are  his  **Adver8afia  Anatomica/'  his 
"  Fpi.-Jtola,' Auatoiiiicae,"  and  more  o-;pecial!y  his  great  pathological  eollection  entitled 
"  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum  per  Anatomiam  tndagatis."  It  proceeds  upton  the 
plan  of  Bonet's  Scpulchretum,  and  contains  the  observations  which  were  made  both  by 
himself  and  by  Valsalva,  and  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  repository  of  iacts  and  ob- 
aervations  on  anatomy  and  patholog)'  unequalled  in  extent  and  in  accuracv  t 

The  Institutions  of  Bonserius  afibrd  a  favourable  view  of  the  state  of  medical  science 
in  Italy  at  this  period.  He  was  bom  at  Trent  m  1724,  studied  lirat  at  Padua  and  af- 
tcrwaras  at  Bologna ;  he  was  for  some  years  a  professor  in  the  untvonity  of  Pavia,  and 
finally  removed  to  Milan,  where  he  died  in  178.5.^  Burserius  was  rather  an  crleetic 
than  an  original  theorist,  but  his  work  is  much  valued  for  the  information  which  it  con- 
tama,  and  much  admired  for  the  elegant  manner  in  which  the  information  is  conveyed. 
Like  his  contemporaries  in  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  his  doctrines  are  essentially 
founded  upon  those  of  the  humoralist.<,  hut  to  these  he  unites  various  parts  of  those  of 
the  solidiatji  and  vitaliats,  and  has  proved  himself  deserving  of  the  praise,  not  only  of 
learning,  but  of  candour  and  judgment. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  effect  which  \va.s  produced  in  Italy 
by  the  theory  of  Brown ;  it  was  embraced  by  many  of  the  learned  men  of  that  country, 
and  for  some  time  acquired  a  considerably  greater  ascendancy  over  public  opinion  than 
it  possessed  even  in  its  native  city.  It  was  not  only  defended  in  their  publications,  but 
its  doctrines  were  applied  to  practice,  and  it  was  not  until  their  insufficiency  had  been 
detected  by  fatal  experience  thnt  the  delusion  was  removed. ||    At  the  conclusion  of  the 

•  Hatter,  Bibl.  Med.  lib.  10,  $  t.  iiL  p.  236  et  seq.  £<ay,  ia  loco.  Dtieiiiuru,  Arab.  Gia. 
de  MM.  XX.  158,0. 

t  IlnlUr,  Bib!  Anat.  lib.  7,  f  749,  t.  i.  p.  l(lt  et  ssq.  lUUer,  Blbl.  Med.  Ub.  11,  $  8Wb  t  UL 

p.  «Rt3  <  t  st(|.    I  logy  in  loco. 

:  /  /  ,  m  loco.  HalUr.  Hibl.  Anat.  lib  8.  $  797.  t.  ii.  p.  S4  et  iSq.  ITelltr, BiU.  Med.  lib.  U, 
i  WJM,  t.  iv.  p.  424  et  seq.  Henmldinf  Biog.  Univ.  ia  loco. 

f  Vide  Pnef.  ad  lastit  Med.  Prac.  ed.  Lips.  1787. 

II  Rnsori  of  Genoa  ^ppetirs  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  his  rountryinon  arqoainttjd  with 
lh«j  doctrines  of  Brown,  of  wiilcli  he  wii.s  n  zealous  a([hpr<»nt ;  subsequcnliy,  hoHever,  be  found 
reason,  from  the  result  <>t'  ex])eriencL',  to  c liance  iiis  opinioiiH,  and  very  candidly  and  honestly 
expressed  his  conviction  of  tlit  ir  crruucous  tendency.  An  ample  account  ot  tfaie  pathological 
doctrines  which  are  at  present  the  most  generally  receivad  in  Itidj,  under  tbe  title  of  Nttova 
Doitrina  ItaUaaa,"  nay  be  fiitiad  ia  the  variona  pnUkatioaa  of  Tonmiairial,  the  learned  prafeeior 
of  Bologna. 
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•^fafeenth  century  it  woold  seem  that  the  medical  theories  of  the  Italians  were  conai- 
derably  nmilar  to  tboso  of  the  CullcneMi  «ehool»  and  that  the  Italians,  like  the  English 

physicians,  were  littlp  disposed  to  form  systems  of  medicine,  bnt  (1(  vntrd  fhornseives 
priocipally  to  the  cultivation  of  anatomy  and  physiology)  in  addition  to  the  more  imroe- 
dnte  stodies  of  their  profeiaioo. 

In  tracing  the  additions  and  impiwements  which  the  science  of  medicine  receivad 
during'  the  eighteenth  centnry,  we  must  not  omit  fn  notice  fho  descriptions  of  new  diseases, 
either  those  which  were  conceived  to  have  actually  originated  during  this  period,  if  there 
were  any  aneh,  or  those  which  had  not  been  prariouHly  discriminated  with  eufficient  accn* 
raf  v  from  others  that  in  many  respects  resembled  them.  The  various  epidemics  which, 
from  some  unascertained  and  unexplained  causes,  have  at  dift'erent  times  paKsc<l  over  large 
portions  of  the  i^uriace  oi'  the  earth ;  the  endemic  diseases  attached  to  particular  situa- 
tMNia»  originating  in  aome  circumstance  connected  with  the  atmosphere,  soil,  or  climate 
of  certain  districts,  or  in  the  occupation  nr  mode  of  life  of  its  inhabitants;  and  lastly, 
tb&  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  which  have  invaded  entire  cities  or  cummunitieg, 
froB  unknown  or  at  least  obscure  causes,  and  after  spreading  destruction  on  all  sides, 
hwvedisappenri'ii  trimi  raiist  s  e(|ii;illy  unnscertauied. 

Thp  first  (if  th»'S(t  rlas.sos,  the  epidemic  disrnsps*,  were  mndo  an  especial  object  of  at- 
tcuuon,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Sydenham,  whose  remarks  on 
them  «re  among  the  most  interesting  of  hia  worka ;  also  by  Morton  and  by  RanHursini : 
at  a  somewhat  later  period  we  have  the  valuable  obanrtttions  of  Huxham,  of  Lanciai 
imlTorti  in  Italy,  and  of  Stoll  at  Vienna.    The  scienro  has  been  much  enriched  by 
various  descriptions  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  anny  and  navy,  among  wliich  we 
aiay  particalarly  notice  thoee  of  Pringle,  Brockleaby,  D.  Monro,  Hunter,  tind,  Hillary, 
BLnc.  Trotter,  Larrey,  and  Dcsgenettes.*    The  formidable  disease  Avhich  luis  been  eni- 
piiatically  termed  the  platnic,  as  it  appefired  in  London,  the  Low  Countries,  Marseilles, 
Moscow,  and  other  parts  ut'  Europe,  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  it  still  exists  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  ad- 
joining conntries.t  as  well  :ts  the  Ir  ss  formidable,  although  more  extonsive  visitations  of 
Ums  influenza,  hare  each  had  their  historians;  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe  thai 
in  moal  cases  the  writers  ha?e  been  more  anxtons  to  collect  mcta  and  to  obtun  correct 
infimnatiein  than  to  support  any  particular  theoretical  views. t 

In  rcviewintr  the  state  of  medical  science  during  the  eighteenth  centtir>',  and  tracing 
its  gradual  advancement,  we  are  naturally  led  to  remark  upon  the  great  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  phannacy,  both  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  new  articles  into  the 
materia  medica,  and  the  improvement  that  lias  taken  place  in  the  preparation  of  various 
subetances.  anri  tlie  mode  of  their  administrafion  It  has  been  remarked  tlint  in  pro- 
portion as  our  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and  quuiitic:>  of  medicines  iias  been  matured,  our 
pharmaeopttia  has  been  simplified,  both  aa  to  the  number  of  articles  employed  and  the 
nuw!*'  of  compounding-  them.  Accordingly,  if  we  compare  the  successive  editions  of  the 
British  phanuncopoeins  and  dispensatories,  we  shall  find  that  a  number  of  superfluous 
ami  inert  substances  have  been  from  time  to  time  rejected,  and  that  the  complex  formulae 
of  the  older  pbyaicians  have  been  reduced  in  the  same  proporttoo.  At  the  same  time 
^omc  substances  of  real  etiiriencv  have  been  added,  while  tli>"  impnivcment  in  chemical 
science  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  the  active  principles  of  these  substances  in  much  more 
oondensed  and  eommodions  forms.  This  renwi^  may  be  illustrated  1^  Pernvmn  bark,  h 
wemedj  whidi  for  a  long  period  afforded  a  fertile  field  for  controversy  both  as  to  ita 
power  over  disease,  the  nature  of  its  operation,  and  the  mode  of  its  :H]Tniiiistnition. 
Practitioners  have  long  been  aware  of  the  futility  of  most  of  tiie  points  winch  were  the 
snbject  of  so  much  warm  and  even  acrimonions  discussion,  and  are  satisfied  with  re* 
cogniaing  its  valoa  aa  a  powerful  cniatiTe  agent  in  ceriMn  diseases,  without  endeavour* 

*  For  a  very  complete  list  of  works  on  these  sobjeeta  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Tslaable 

work  of  Profinsot  UuU'inj^aU  on  Military  Surp;cry,  p.  Til  cX  boq. 

t  Heckcr  s  acomnt  ».f  ihe  "  IMack  Death,"  which  tavagcd  m  large  a  porddH  of  the  glohc  in 
the  foartc^nth  century,  may  t)c  mentionod  as  a  work  worthy  of  our  notice,  both  as  conlsining 
many  inteiestiBg  details  of  this  tremeadons  pestileBee,  and  as  exhibiting  a  curious  specimen  of 
medical  hypodMsia 

X  For  the  names  of  the  authors  who  have  trrntrd  on  these  topics,  wc  refer  to  tike  rcqMcHve  artl- 
rlesof  this  work.  Copious  lists  of  autlnHs  nta>  ali.o  hf.  found  in  y'oiin/r'*  Medical  literature,  a 
Work  no  li  <<.'?  rt-niarknble  for  its  leaminjc  than  for  thi«  condcnsid  lorm  in  \s  Ki<  h  it  is  c«)mmunicated* 
Much  valuable  iofonnatioo  oo  ibis  subjeci  will  be  found  in  Uprengtl,  sect.  lUf  cb.  i,  art.  2. 
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ing  to  discover  tho  nature  of  the  occult  qwlitiefl  on  which  its  operation  depends ;  whil« 
the  chemist  has  lont  Ms  aid  in  |>oiiitintr  out  a  mndo  by  which  its  active  proximate  principle 
may  be  procured,  detached  from  the  inert  matter  with  which  it  is  natunUy  combined. 
The  skill  of  the  modem  cbemisl  has  likeirise  been  most  beiicficMtty  exercised  on  tlw 
metallic  preparations;  giving  them  more  fixed  and  definite  combinations,  pointing  out 
tho  inodos  by  which  they  may  be  produced  with  more  ens*^  and  cfrtainty,  and  ascertain- 
ing tlie  chemical  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  substances,  so  as  to  indicate  how 
they  may  be  combined  with  them  without  deoompositioii,  or  even  with  aa  inerame  of  their 
acting. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Curtory  remarks  on  the  state  of  prattieal  nudkine  since  the  commentement  ^  the  frMeat  century — 
Difficulty  of  acquiring  medical  erperienee — S  tate  of  mtdicime  m  Great  BHM^PMlok^stt 
France  — Phij!>iolos:iifi.i  nf  (rnmitntj  —  Mttlicnl  Journalt  MtdjctA  todtUn  Stkt9l$  tuditnt 

Sagf(i!<tion!ijiir  llu  tinpiuvemmt  of  medical  ncUuct, 

As  the  biaturian  uf  medicine  approaches  nearer  to  his  own  times,  ho  finds  his  path 
eneombered  with  aimost  insurmonntable  difficnltieo.   Hie  subject  on  windi  he  has  tn 

trrnf  ditlVrs,  perhaps,  from  ovorv  othi  r  branch  of  .sricnci-  in  thi.s  circnmstanro,  that  our 
actual  information  docs  not  mcrease,  in  any  degree,  in  proportion  to  our  experience* 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  accumulation  of  materials  frequently  rather  retards  than 
pvomotes  its  progress.  In  other  seieocest  althouf  h  troth  is  not  to  he  attained  without 
a  certain  degree  of  laborious  research,  yet  to  thosr  who  arc  wiHinfr  to  brstow  on  it  the 
requisite  attention,  it  is  for  the  roost  part  attainable,  or,  if  it  still  eludes  our  grasp,  we 
aie  at  least  semdhle  of  the  dcfidancy,  and  can  genendly  ascertain  the  precise  natotn 
of  the  obsladeo  which  impede  our  progress.  In  other  sciences,  when  we  enter  upon  an 
inquiry,  or  propose  to  ourselves  nny  th>finitf»  nhj(>ct  for  cxperimrnt  or  nhsprvation,  we 
are  aUe  to  say  whether  the  result  of  our  inquiry  has  been  satisfactory,  and  whether 
the  oltfect  in  new  has  or  has  not  been  accomplished. 

But  this  is  unfortunaffly  not  the  case  in  medicine.  There  are  certain  poculinrifies 
necessarily  connected  with  tlie  suhjoct,  which  nnidcr  it  extremelv  diffirult  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  experiment  aud  observation.  In  our  experiments  we  are  seldom  able  to 
ascertain  with  accnracy  the  prerioiis  state  of  the  body  on  which  we  operate,  and  in  oor 
obspr\^tions  we  aro  Kohhmi  able  to  ascertain  what  is  tho  oxart  canso  nf  the  cffpct 
which  we  witness.  The  history  of  medicine  in  ali  its  parts,  and  especially  that  of  the 
materia  medica,  aftrds  ample  testimony  to  the  tmth  of  these  remavhs.  In  medem 
times,  and  more  remarkably  in  Groat  Britain,  no  one  thinks  of  proposing  a  new  raodo 
of  practice  without  supportinir  it  hv  the  results  of  practical  experienre.  The  disease 
exists,  the  remedy  is  prescribed,  and  the  disease  is  removed ;  we  have  no  reason  to 
doaht  the  Teradty  or  the  ability  of  the  narrator;  his  tsvonrable  report  hsdocea  hit 
contemporaries  to  pursue  the  same  menus  of  core,  the  same  favourable  result  is  obtained, 
and  it  appears  imnossible  for  anr  fact  to  bo  sppporfod  by  more  decisive  testiTnonT.  Yet 
in  the  space  oi  a  luw  short  years  the  boasU'd  remedy  has  lost  its  virtue,  the  disease  no 
kufter  yields  to  its  power,  while  its  place  is  sapplied  by  soma  new  Temedy,  which,  liko 
its  pn  (leressors,  nua  thfoo^  iho  same  career  of  expectation,  siiooesa»  and  ditap* 
pointment. 

Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  the  case  of  fever,  the  disease  which  has  been  styled 
the  tottchstone  of  medical  theory,  and  which  may  be  pronounced  to  be  its  qiprabrimn. 
At  the  termination  of  the  hist  rrntnry,  while  the  doctrine  of  Cirllen  was  generally 
embraced,  typhous  fever  was  called  a  disease  of  debility,  and  was  of  course  to  be  cored 
by  tonics  and  stinrahmta.  No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  to  exist,  than  hark  and  wina 
were  administered  in  as  largo  doses  as  the  patient  could  bo  induced  or  was  found  able 
to  take.  No  doul)f  wns  entertained  of  their  power  over  the  di/^ease ;  the  only 
question  that  caused  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  was,  whether  the  j^tient 
eonld  bear  the  qoanti^  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  core. 

To  this  treatment  succeeded  that  of  cold  affusion.  The  high  character  and  literary 
rppiitntion  of  the  individual  who  proposed  thi.s  remedy,  its  simplicity,  and  easy  applica- 
tion, the  candid  npirit  which  was  manifested,  and  the  strong  testimonials  which  were 
adduced  by  his  eootemporaries,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  that 
we  had  at  Irnpcth  subdued  the  formidable  monster.  But  wo  were  doomed  to  oxporicncc 
the  oi-dinary  process  of  disappointment ;  ttic  practice,  :i.s  nrsnal.  was  found  inefiicient  or 
injurious,  and  it  was  after  a  short  timu  supplanted  by  tiie  ut»e  of  the  lancet.    But  this 
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pneiioe  wm  twa  mom  ■hert'Kvad  tln&  ciflMr  of  ki  fmdaomaan;  and  Uiua,  in  a  apnea 

of  leas  tfaau  forty  years,  we  have  gone  through  three  nvolntiena  of  opinion  with 
rc'>|K>c  t  to  our  troatmont  of  a  dieeaee  of  very  £peqiient  oocunecice^  and  of  the  moat 
tiecisive  and  urgent  symptoms. 
An  we,  then,  to  conclode  that  all  medical  treatment  io  of  no  avail  ?  that  it  ia  all 

imapnary  or  deceptive  ?  We  should  feel  mast  unwilling;  to  be  Compelled  to  form  such  a 
conclusion,  nor  do  we  conceive  that  it  uecessurily  follows  from  the  premises;  but  wo  think 
that  the  facts  prove  the  importance  of  extreme  caution  in  forming  our  conclusions,  and 
itili  more  tiiat  mere  experience,  without  the  duo  combination  of  well  regulated  theoiy, 
is  a  mast  fallacious  guide.  What  objt'ction  can  the  man  of  mere  experience,  the 
rejector  of  all  theoretical  deductionb,  urge  against  the  multiplied  testimony  that  is  now 
jwamnlaJ  to  ns  in  favour  itt  the  Hemoiopatliie  doctrine  ? — wlmt  answer  can  be  made  to  the 
Eepoit  that  has  been  recently  brought  forwards  by  the  medical  commissioners  of  Paria 
on  the  subject  of  Animal  Mag'notism  ^  The  conclusion  that  forcoB  if.self  irresistiblv  on 
the  miad  is,  that  no  medical  testimony  is  suthcient  to  establish  a  fact  which  is  in 
itmlf  inorediUo,  and  that  this  proviooa  tncredibiltty  can  only  be  amrtained  by  an  ex> 
tensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  properties  of  the  living  body,  both 
mental  and  corporeal,  in  nil  its  modifications  and  under  nil  ctrcamatances,  and  by  a 
correct  and  careful  generaiuutiou  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained.  Hieee  considera* 
tieaa,  an  wdl  aa  otbem  which  will  preeent  themaelvea  to  the  mind  of  the  leader,  may  be 
(leeiJicd  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  attomptin;^:  no  more  than  to  offer  a  few  gmierai 
remarks  on  the  state  of  medical  science  during  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived. 
We  shall  therefore  devote  this  chapter  to  some  cursory  remarks  ou  Uie  practice  of  me-> 
ilicine  as  it  now  exists  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  on  the  atale  of 
some  of  the  collateral  or  mixi'I  u  \  departments,  and  shall  CTnclnde  by  aoma  tnggtt/dom 
Sitr  the  best  means  for  promoting  its  future  progr^. 

The  pmvailing  and  predoounant  feeling  of  the  moat  enlightened  and  the  most  judi- 
dooaof  tlia  Britilh  praeUtiooers  during  the  period  referred  to,  has  been  to  place  little 
raltie  upon  theory*,  and  to  devote  their  minds  almost  exclusive'v  to  the  observation  and 
cttUection  of  facts,  i  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  less  injurious  extreme  than 
the  opposi  te ;  but  if  the  atatement  which  has  iwen  made  above  1^  correct,  it  will  pro- 
kably  be  atdmitted  that  this  system  may  he  carried  too  far.  And  the  same  exclasivenese 
also  induced  them  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  some  of  the  collafera!  departjufntv'  nf 
science,  in  jpathology  and  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  they  have  been  far  outstripped 
hf  the  Fr«neb,  and  in  phyaiolegy  by  the  Geraraina.  But  at  the  aame  time  that  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  pass  this  judu-inent  on  our  countrynien,  wo  most  fully  admit  that  the 
spirit  of  rational  empiricism,  to  which  we  have  referred  above  as  the  charactorititic 
feature  of  the  Cullenean  school,  has  produced  a  most  beneficial  intlueuce  on  the  general 
state  of  nciedical  practice.  If  it  has,  on  some  occasions,  produced  inctuation  of  opinion, 
and  in  otliers  indecision  or  inertness,  it  has  tended  to  sweep  nwav  much  error,  and  to 
purify  the  science  from  many  of  the  antiquated  doctrines  an^  practices  that  still  main- 
tut  their  ground  among  onr  oontineiilBl  hrethren.  Thia  la  mora  especially  the  case 
with  our  pharmacopoeias,  where,  if  we  Compare  those  of  London  and  Paris,  we  shall 
be  f:tnu  k  with  the  nurnher  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  nsclrss  articles  that  are  still 
retained  in  the  latter,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  scicntitic  and  enl^bteiied  body 
ef  men  who  oompoie  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Frendi  metmpolia.  Wa  ara,  how- 
ever, indexed  to  France  for  the  most  important  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  pharmaceutical  chemistry :  by  their  method  of  ol>tainin<^  the  proximate  principle  of 
various  vegetable  substances,  and  the  greater  precision  which  they  have  introduced  into 
(he  fbraiatioo  of  the  mttallic  pr^iationa,  they  bura  eooferred  a  great  and  laating 
Unefit  on  the  art,  which,  amoBg  all  the  rovolutioika  of  o|nnioni  and  ptictioea,  can 
never  b<»  contravailed.* 

l>ut  the  glory  of  French  medical  science  is  its  pathology.  We  are  justly  proud  of 
ear  Huntua,  oar  Monroe,  and  our  Baillie ;  and  there  are  certain  individimla  among 
ear  contempoiaiiea  who  are  amnlonaly  traading  in  their  footat^.   Bat  any  ftelu^  of 

*  We  have  a  very  leaned  review  of  the  state  of  medicine  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  preseat 
mitatyffon  the  pea  frf'ttMeelcbfatedSpreagal*  It  is  peculiarly  valuable,  from  the  numrruus 
NfcfCiieetwliiGkitoonUdM  to  the  writers  of  0«vnMny,  and  from  the  view  thnt  it  preitents  of  the 
opinioos  which  prevail  in  that  country.  TIk-  Gt-rman  ]>h\^iolofn8t8  aii'urd  a  sin^^iilai  adiailtaie 
9t  protutiDd  iDvesiigatioB  and  taaciful  niysticiam.— Ed.  Med.  Jottm.  v.  xii.  p.  M6  et  seq. 
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BBtiimtl  vtnity  wUeh  we  might  be  difpoMd  to  indulge,  nrast  lie  elleetnelly  reprened 

wlu  n  wc  look  at  tho  illustrious  band  of  T'rr  nrli  patholopistii,  when  wf>  review  the  labours 
oi  Piuel,  Andral,  Breschet,  Broussais,  Curvisart,  Cmveilhier.  Dupuytron,  Laennec, 
Bayle.  Louis,  Gcndrin,  Foville,  Cbaiisdi^r,*  and  others,  who  have  diret^ted  dieir 
ettontioQ  more  exclusirely  tu  patholocry  :  m  l  wlion  we  add  to  these  the  names  of  those 
who  are  to  be  regarded  rnoro  in  the  light  of  plivsiolo^ists,  Bichat,  Vic-d'A^yr,  Cuvier, 
Richerand,  Majendie,  Edwards,  Dumas,  Legallois,  Adelon,  Demoolins,  Serres,  Blaia- 
ville,  Fhafuta,  St.  Hihuie,  Dutiochet,  and  othere,  we  mnet  admit  that  Fhnioe  exhi- 
bits an  unrivalled  assemblage  of  medical  philosophers.  From  the  united  labours  of  sach 
eminent  men  it  is  impossihlo  not  to  anticipate  tlie  most  important  results ;  but  we  believe 
that  we  are  justiiied  in  asserting  that,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  medicine  is  concerned, 
the  ben^t  ie  etill  rather  in  anticipation  than  in  extstenee.  With  certain  exoeptione, 
but  these  no  doubt  very  imiwrtant  ones,  we  should  characterize  the  Fifiich  practice  as 
decidedly  less  effective  than  that  of  our  rountrv;  dej)endence  is  placed  on  remcdiea 
wliicii  we  conceive  to  be  inert,  and  much  of  the  dietetic  regimen  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  treatment  can  produce  no  effect  in  the  removal  of  diaease.  In  short, 
tlieir  "  mi^ecino  cxpcctante,"  althougli  it  may  be  a  less  danf;;-erous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  ignorance  or  presumption,  is,  in  the  same  proportion,  less  powerful  and  bene- 
ficial when  under  the  direction  of  skill  and  judgment. 

If  France  is  pre-eminent  for  its  pathology,  Germany  is  no  less  so  for  its  phjeiolfligy 
and  its  anatomy.  The  names  of  Camper,  Hlunienhach,  l.iidwtfr,  So'cmmering',  Meckel, 
Wrisberg,  Hcil,  Tiedemaun,  Wcnzei,bpreDgei,  Jacobsen,  Cams,  Ffaff,  Oken,  Osiander, 
Ackermann,  Roaemniiller,  Gmelin,  Widter,  and  Treriranos,  may  he  adected  from  many 
others  as  among  the  most  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  as  having  made  most  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subjerts  to  which  they  have  particularly 
directed  their  attenuou.  Yet  in  Germany  as  in  France,  the  effect  of  this  scientihc  co- 
operation  on  the  praetice  of  medicine  ie  not  yet  fully  experienced.  The  treatment  of 
disease  is  perhaps  not  more  effective  than  in  France,  while  it  is  still  more  encumbered 
with  complicated  formulae  and  with  antiquated  practices,  which  in  this  country  have 
been  discarded  because  they  have  been  found  useless  or  even  injurious.f  Italy,  which 
eo  long  took  the  lead  in  all  scientific  pursuits,  now  o&re  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  ruin, 
whore  we  occasionally  meet  with  an  illustrious  name,  sm  h  for  e>;aniplc  as  those  of 
Scarpa,  Caldani,  Mascagni,  Rolando,  Bellingeri,  and  Tommasiui,  but  where  me- 
dical edenoe,  if  it  has  not  retrograded,  has  at  kaat  lenmined  stationary.  The  practice 
of  medicine  has,  however,  had  some  zealous  cnltifntoia ;  we  have  already  remarked  On 
the  activity  with  which  the  Brunonian  controversy  was  pursued,  and  the  excitement 
which  was  then  produced  seems  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  rousing  the  dormant 
energy  of  the  mind»  of  which  some  traces  are  etill  Tisible. 

A  circumstance  which  has  materially  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  know- 
lofl^  of  practical  medicine  is  the  publication  of  periodical  works,  whether  in  the  form 
of  journals  or  of  the  tran&actions  of  societies.  They  have  brought  before  the  public  the 
daUy  occurrences  and  panting  events  in  a  commodious  and  interesttng  fimn,  and  thus 
by  exciting  attention  to  them  have  tended  both  to  diffuse  and  to  iiu  rease  our  knowledge 
on  tliese  subjects.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  valuable  a  mode  of 
Gommunieaaon  ahoold,  in  too  many  instances,  be  used  as  the  m^um  of  personal 
animosity,  and  that  what  ouc^ht  to  be  employed  for  the  pfooootioin  of  the  welfiire  of  man- 
kind should  become  a  vehicle  of  the  basest  and  the  most  malignant  passions.  On  this 
point,  as  well  as  on  the  one  referred  to  above,  justice  compels  us  to  state  that  the 
French  metropolis  offers  us  an  example  by  which  we  might  profit,  in  the  number,  extent, 
and  general  character  of  iu  medical  periodicals,  and  the  same  sentiment  loads  us  to 
remark  that  the  medical  periodicals  of  London  are  decidedly  excelled  by  those  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dul>lin.  Among  the  published  transactions  of  medical  societies,  the  Medico- 
Chimrgical  amy  fairly  be  adecled  for  onr  approbatno ;  ikm,  in  the  short  space  of 

•  We  mar  refer  oar  rsBders  for  an  iaiemtiog  aoooant  of  the  profress  of  pathology  siooe  the 
coibmeBcemeot  of  the  pieseat  eeatory.  to  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Archives  06nftrales  de  Mfdecine, 

by  V.  Dezeimi  ris,  t.  xxix.  et  sc  q. 

t  lu  e>peakiog  of  the  practical  writers  of  Germnny,  it  wouhl  be  uiyufit  to  omit  the  uaititi  of 
IViiDk,  and  not  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  which  he  has  conferred  upoa  Biedirul  Mrience. 
AmoBg  %tM  paliiologistSy  lisrtsHUui  of  Vieoaa  and  Convadj  of  Ootling^  an  perhaps  the  best 
kooWB  In  thiscoant^* 
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aboDt  twenty-four  years,  have  amounted  to  cif^hteen  volumes,  and  have  acquired  a  cha- 
ncter  which  is  too  well  established  to  require  recomniciHiation  or  sanctioa. 

In  eoDnexkin  with  their  tnaaactioDB  we  may  mention  the  efiiect  of  the  societies 
themselves,  which,  when  they  are  confined  to  subjectsof  inediciil  science,  must  Iii-^hly 
beneficial.  Perhaps  no  single  institution  has  contributed  more  to  the  improTement  of  our 
profession  than  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Society,  which  for  so  long  a  period  hai  maiii- 
tuned  a  reputation  that  reflects  the  greatest  credit,  not  merely  on  its  raembers,  httt  ereii 
on  the  i;nivrrjity  to  which  it  i*;  attnrhf  d.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  and  an  honour- 
ii>le  circumstance  that  an  asbociatiuu,  pruicipaliy  composed  of  students  and  entirely 
condiicted  hy  ^m,  ahoold  have  proceeded  for  above  half  a  centtuy  in  so  nniibnn  a 
CBOise  of  respectatnUtf  ;  that  during  this  pofiod  they  should  have  admitted  of  free  dis- 
CQBsion  without  deviating  into  licentiousness,  and  that  amidst  the  fluctuations  to  which 
neb  an  association  must  oecessarily  be  subject,  successors  have  at  all  times  been  found 
able  to  direct  its  progress  and  quailed  to  snpiKMrt  its  repntatioii. 

Another  circumstance  to  which  we  must  brieflv  advert,  which  is  both  the  cause  and 
the  consequence  of  the  proj^rcsa  of  our  art,  is  the  improved  state  of  medical  scliools  of 
all  d^riptiun*i.,  both  those  att;iched  to  universities  or  to  public  hospitals,  and  Uiose  cou- 
doelsd  by  private  individuals.  By  a  very  singular  anomaly  it  has  hH})poned  that  in  this 
coonir}"  the  highest  medical  honours  have  been  hitherto  conferred  by  those  bodies  who 
did  not  profess  to  give  the  requisite  means  for  their  attainment.  This  circumstance 
nay,  indeed,  in  one  point  of  view  be  reguded  as  paying  the  highest  compliment  to  the 
English  muTenities ;  but  we  believe  that  a  very  general  sentiment  now  prevails  among 
their  most  respectable  members  that  this  anomaly  ought  no  longer  to  be  suffered  to 
exist,  and  that  medical  honours  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  those,  and  those  only,  who 
bavefooe  throng^  what  may  he  considered  a  sufficient  eoufoe  of  preparatory  studies, 
lad  wlio  are  able  to  give  satisfactory  proof  that  they  have  taken  the  due  advantage  of  the 
means  of  improvement  presented  to  them.  Rut  wh;it.  vt  r  m;iv  have  been  wantirfrr  'h  the 
Eughsh  universities  has  been  long  supplied  by  Uiat  oi  Ldiuburgh,  and,  at  a  iuicr  pe- 
riod, by  dioee  of  Glasgow  and  DubUn.  The  great  London  ]ioe{»tab  and  some  of  tiie 
private  schools,  esj)ecially  those  of  anatomy,  have  for  a  number  of  years  possessed 
teachers  of  the  highest  talents  and  most  admirably  qualified  for  their  odice ;  but  our  me- 
tropolis could  not  be  said  to  hold  out  the  means  of  a  complete  medical  education  previous 
to  the  establislunent  of  the  London  University  and  the  King's  College.  These  rival 
schools,  rivals  as  we  trust  they  wi'l  always  he  onK  in  the  talents  of  their  p;  of  -sors  and 
the  excellence  of  their  aciangemeuts,  have  each  uf  them  laid  down  an  academical  course 
of  medical  instnielion  wbkk  ofq^etn  to  bo  eomjdetoin  all  ita  parts,  and  ivUeh  most  have 
flis  mont  salutary  infloenee  on  the  character  and  qualifications  of  ih»  taHate  membeis  of 

tbe  profession. 

Ihe  perusal  of  the  foregoii^  will,  we  trust,  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 

tolerably  •oeoiate  conceptkA  of  the  progress  of  practical  medicine,  of  the  obstadea 
friuch  it  baa  had  to  encounter,  of  the  degree  in  which  it  has  overcome  these  obstacleo, 

and  of  it«  present  state  of  improvement.  This  we  are  not  disposed  to  underrate ;  hut  at 
the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge,  that  when  we  reflect  upon  the  immense  mass 
vbidh  han  been  written  on  the  subject,  the  result  seems  scarcely  adequate  to  the  labonr 

that  has  been  bestowed.  We  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  if  we  offer  a  very  few  re- 
marks on  the  means  by  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  object  in  view  might  be  more 
^bctually  attained. 

This,  we  think,  should  be  attempted  predaely  upon  the  same  plan  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  science: — in  the  first  place,  by  a  morp  r-ireful  exposition  of  facts*,  and,  secondly, 
b]r  a  more  careful  generaliaation  of  them.  In  medicine  there  are  various  circumstances 
which  vender  it  len  easy  to  asoertmn  the  lacts  tiian  in  most  other  cases.  These  depend 
lardy  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly  on  the  situation  and  character  of  the  ob- 
wner.  It  was  the  shrewd  remark  of  a  learned  professor  thnt  in  medicine  there  are 
more  fabe  facts  than  false  opinions.  On  all  topics,  either  historical,  scientific,  or  Ute- 
niy,  mankind  possess  a  strong  avidity  for  the  manrenons.  From  the  oonstitntion  of 
the  human  mind,  the  lore  of  novelty  is  one  great  principle  by  which  the  attention  is  ex- 
cited and  the  intellectual  powoi-s  are  culled  into  action.  Hence,  in  a  rude  state  of 
society,  nearly  the  whole  art  of  mudiciue  consists  in  the  dexterous  employment  of  this 
agent,  and  hanco  it>  still  found  tbe  moiC  dbctual  method  of  attractinjf  dia  nottea  d 
die  moliitnde,  who  are  incapable  of  doae  iMMOoing  or  calm  inveatigataoa. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  moiiteMY  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  efiectivo  means  of  coun- 
teracting this  miidiieToiii  inflaeoce,  woald  be  never  to  raoeivv  the  evidenee  for  any 

medical  facts  upcm  the  authority  of  a  ning^le  individual.  They  should,  if  possible, 
emanate  from  asHociatcd  Jxxlicfi,  either  from  public  hospitals,  medical  srbools,  or  so- 
cieties, the  oiiicers  uf  which  may  aflord  their  united  testimony  to  tiie  alleged  facta. 
Another  point  which  appears  to  us  of  vital  importance,  and  which  bears  essentially  upon 
overv  d<'[);irtmt'nt  of  nietlicirio,  is  that  nufhin^-  sliotild  be  received  \vithoiit  tlio  name  of 
the  author.  The  custom  of  anonymous  writing,  which  hns  of  late  increased  to  so  great 
an  extent,  bait  produced  the  most  unhappy  effects,  both  on  the  state  of  medical  science 
andonthe  character  of  its  professors;  it  has  given  rise  to  a  degniJf  d  and  depraved 
taste,  no  less  at  variance  with  honour  an.!  lion-  .sty  than  with  tho  spirit  of  scientific  re- 
search. We  will  venture  to  assert  that  no  man  ought  to  publish  any  statement  or  any 
opinion  to  wUeh  he  mmld  scrapie  to  attach  fala  name.  It  may  occasionally  happen 
that  an  individual  of  a  timid  or  a  modest  dispositiott  may,  by  this  restriction,  be  do- 
tcrro.l  from  detecting  an  error  or  controverting  a  train  of  fldso  reasonin;?,  !)Ut  tho  loss 
wliicii  might  by  this  means  be  incurred  wonld  be  amply  repaid  by  the  greater  authen- 
ticity and  the  greater  correctness  of  oar  medical  pablications. 

With  respect  to  the  second  suggestion,  the  more  accurate  generalization  of  facts, 
when  tlip  fact.s  thom'^olve?  arp  fully  siibstantiatod, — tliif  must  bo  accomplished  by  the 
due  exercise  uf  judgment  and  siigacity,  uud  can  scarcely  be  directed  by  uny  genera] 
rales.  We  may  remark,  however,'  that  one  obvious  mode  of  attaining  this  end  is  to 
arrange  our  insulated  fact.s  as  much  as  possible  in  the  form  of  sitatistical  tables,  by 
which  we  may  readily-observe  their  connexion  with  or  relation  to  each  other,  and  may 
thus  be  prevented  froaf  Ibrming  a  hasty  or  unauthorised  condttsion,  derived  merely  from 
single  cases  or  individskfkdbservations. 

Another  important  nun  us  of  obtaining  the  object  in  view  is  to  preserve  prrrat  prwiision 
in  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  How  many  controversies  have  occupied 
the  mind  for  ages,  and  have  filled  almost  ionQmerable  volvmes,  which  have  essentUdly 
turaed  upon  the  definition  of  a  word?  How  frequently  have  remedies  been  prescribed, 
not  for  the  svmptomst,  hut  fur  the  name  of  a  disease  ^  How  frequently  has  an  article  of 
the  materia  medica  been  employed,  not  from  an  experience  of  its  actual  effects,  but 
from  some  nominal  property  assigned  to  it  by  an  impwiect  analogy  or  imaginary 
quality  ?  The  means  that  have  been  proposed  to  check  those  aberrations,  to  rectify  the 
abovp-mentionod  errors,  and  to  reduce  medical  science  to  its  appropriate  and  correct 
limits,  are  indeed  few  and  simple,  and  not  of  difficult  application.  But  there  is  unu  es- 
sential requisite,  without  which  they  can  be  of  no  avail, — a  mind  disposed  to  the  reeep* 
tion  of  truth,  deter-mined  to  follow  it  wherever  it  may  lead  the  inquirer,  united  to  a  hiph 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  which  may  induce  the  medical  jiractitioner  to  bear  in  mind 
that  his  precession  is  a  deposit  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  that 
he  hicurs  an  awful  degree  of  moral  xesptmaibili^who  abusee  tlna  eacied  tract,  ordiverta 
it  to  a  baee  or  idfith  piupoae. 

(J,  BoHoekJ 
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IN  THE  PRESENT  CENTORT. 


CflAP.  I. 

liilr^duclory  obtertuiiuiu—  lmftoi  tiiHce  oj  Comparalive  Anatomy  and  Phtjsiology,  as  extending  the 
/oundaiions  of  medical  scirnce—Misapprt'kiniiions  intolred  in  the  gentral  principUt  of  Hoffmann 
nd  C*Ue*—'lmjproeememi»  ncfntltj  (ffecied  im  the  phyiiohgy  <ff  the  eticutiul  evndititns  qf  l\ft  in 
tie  Idffkrr  minudt—im  the  ^t/nulnjiy  of  the  Nemms  System — m  tther  depaH$Rent§  ^ ^fftMagjf— 
Vitu!  ch'tnz'-s  in  th*  JUUt,  M  ovMo*  I*  tkt  «alMi«,  wuut  he  held  it  hetdtimete/aett  in  jUjr«iil*ff 
OAti  pathol&gy.  * 

Ik  aUempting  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  most  important  changes  of  doctrine  and 
iiii)»rovment8  of  medical  science  which  bare  been  made  since  the  cloM  of  the  hitt 

century,  as  well  as  of  the  leading  facts  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
profession  «lurtn'jr  that  time,  wo  «lo  not  hesitafo  to  acknowledge  our  strong  sense  of 
the  extent  and  diificulty  of  the  undertaking,  but  trust  that  our  remarks  will  be  received 
with  candonr  and  impartialitj. 

The  I'irst  Lines  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  &c.  by  Mr.  Huntier« 
may  be  hold  t  "  tlic  most  important  svsteiiiatic  works  on  medical  fstibjocts  which  were 
pubUsbed,  in  iintuiu,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  all  the  addi« 
tions  to  medical  knowledge,  and  improvemenls  in  the  principles  of  medicine,  which 
have  been  made  since  they  were  published,  may  be  included  in  such  are?lewof  the  recent 
progress  of  the  science. 

When  v^'e  compare  the  general  notions  as  to  medical  science  which  are  prevalent  at 
the  present  day,  w  ith  those  which  arc  recapitulated  by  Dr.  Cullen  in  the  Intro<luction 
to  tli-'  lust  fditioii  of  his  First  I.irn'S,  as  hol<litv_r  tlu  ir  plnro,  Tip  tn  his  time,  in  fhc 
schools  of  medicine,  the  most  important  observation  that  occurs  to  the  mind  is 
the  present  general,  although  not  always  aTOwed,  recf^ition  of  this  principle,— 
That  the  piionoiiu-na  of  (lisease,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  belong  to 
a  class  of  facts,  ami  constitute  a  subject  of  investigiition,  altogether  distinct  from  tliose 
which  are  presented  by  any  forms  or  changes  of  inanimate  matter.  Dr.  Cullen  states 
that  "  tbe  MechaDical  Philosophy  had  been  applied  (soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
dieulation)  towards  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy,  and  continued  till 
Tery  lately  to  be  the  fashionable  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject;"  and  he  very 
properly  admits  that  it  must  "  still  in  some  respects  continue  to  be  applied,"  but  adds 
tfnt  **  it  would  he  easy  to  shew  that  it  neither  could,  nor  ever  can  be,  applied  to  any 
great  extent  in  explaining  the  animal  economy."  Now  an  important  step  has  been  already 
made  in  thf  proprrcss  of  metlical  science,  when  this  proposition  has  received  the  c^^noral 
assent  of  the  j)rofe*isii>n,~:md  when  the  study  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  is  recommended 
to  the  student  of  medicine,  not  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  medical  science,  (with  the 
pxcpption  of  a  few  simple  applications  of  its  principles  in  some  parts  of  Physiology,) 
but  simply  as  an  example  of  successful  scientific  investigation. 

A  nearly  similar  observation  nay  be  extended  to  the  study  of  Chemistr}* ;  for 
although  it  be  true  that  all  vital  actions  are  attended  by,  and  in  part  dependent  on,  a 
writ's  nf  cmiiiiiual  chemical  changes,  and  although  a  certain  knowledge  of  chemical 
pnncipiiib  IS  therefore  rec^uired  of  the  physiologist,  yet  the  chemical  changes  of 
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annMted  mitorft  tra  m  distinct  from  those  which  we  produce  tt  pleeevre  io  dead  matter, 
aa  the  atimulatioo  by  nerves  n  11(1  the  contraction  of  moicle.s  nr<>  distinct  from  any  of 
the  prinoiplpR  nnd  powers  of  iiiochiinics.  Excepting  io  its  application  to  the  Materia 
Medica,  the  chemistry  of  dead  matter  avails  little  in  the  science  of  Medicine ;  and 
althoofpb  little  progress  has  yet  been  nuide  to  the  inquiry,  it  haa  become  obviooa  that 
the  chemistry  of  living  matter  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  departments  of  PhYteiolo';y,  the 
peculiar  laws  of  which  must  be  studied  and  ascertained  in  living  bodies  themselves,  and 
io  the  products  of  their  vital  changes.  The  chemiciil  part  of  the  changes  that  talce 
place  in  respiration,  and  in  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food,  has  been  carefully  and 
eiirccssfully  inv(  sf  i^^jitc  J  of  Into  j-cars  ;  but  the  result  in,  that  nuTtly  chemical  principles 
are  equally  inadequate  fur  the  explanation  of  those  changes,  and  of  their  effects  on  the 
system,  as  merely  mechanical  principles  are  for  the  explanation  of  themovamantavbicb, 
in  the  economy  of  the  higher  animals,  are  equally  essential  parts  of  these  functions. 

It  is  farther  obvious,  that  all  those  fiincfions  of  living  bodies  whicli  are  now  properly 
distinguished  as  the  animal  functions,  i.  e.  ail  those  which  necessarily  imply  the 
jntemntion  of  some  mental  act,  can  derire  no  elucidation  from  anj  thing  that  is  ever 
seen  in  the  inanimate  world;  and  that ,  in  so  far  as  the  science  of  medicine  is  dependent 
on  the  knowledg:e  of  them,  it  must  be  boilt  on  obaenrationa  made  on  tlie  living  state  of 
animals  exclusively. 

Although,  tiierefore,  aome  degree  of  acquaintance  with  other  natural  sciences  ia 

properly  expected  of  a  physician,  yet  it  is  chiefly  as  an  exercise  of  the  undorsfandirij^ 
thnt  the  study  of  these  sciences  must  be  recommended.  The  direct  applications  of 
any  parts  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  that  htudy,  either  in  the  science  or  practice 
of  medicine,  are  very  partial ;  and  the  cultivation  of  that  knowledge  is  chiefly  desirable, 
"  not  for  the  sake  of^  the  fruits,  but  to  be  ploug'hed  in  as  a  drejisins:  to  the  soil." 

It  remains,  therefore,  as  the  only  rational  foundation  of  medical  science,  that  we 
must  trust  to  the  careful  examination  of  tbe  stmctore  and  functions  of  living  bodies 
themselves,  as  existing  Ul  health,  aa  attend  by  injury  or  disease,  and  as  inflticnced  by 
remedies.  It  is  by  accurate  observation  and  careful  generalization  of  facts  confined 
to  this  department  of  nature  itself,  tiiat  the  general  principles  or  Laws  of  Vitality 
(whe^er  in  the  state  of  healA  or  disease)  are  ultimately  to  be  made  out,  which  wiU 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  science  of  medidne,  as  the  principles  of  gravitation, 
of  f^M^  inertia  of  matter,  of  motion  communicated  by  impulse,  &c.  bear  to  mechanical 
philosophy;  or  as  the  laws  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of  chemical  affinity  bear  to 
chembtry. 

But  in  order  that  this  may  be  effectually  done,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  an 
extension  must  l)e  given  to  the  inquiry  which  lins  not  until  lately  been  in  the  con- 
templation of  mo»t  medical  inquirers,  it  is  only  by  tracing  the  varieltet»  of  urgauixatioo 
and  of  Tital  phenomena  throughout  the  different  orders  of  animals,  and  even  in 
Tepetables,  that  we  can  expect  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  most  genera!  laws  of  vitality, 
and  distinguish  them  from  the  conditions  of  existence  of  indi^'idual  fatnilies  or  genera : 
it  were  easy  to  shew  that  limited  and  erroneous  ideas  have  originated  from  the  attention 
of  medical  inquirers  being  fixed  on  the  economy  either  of  the  human  body  or  of  those 
animals  only,  uliirh  :ipj)roach  tbe  nearest  to  man;  and  that  the  true  foundatioti  <,{ 
medical  science  mui>i  be  laid  in  an  extensive  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  human 
and  comparative.  The  clear  perception  of  this  truth  haa  been  gradually  impressed  on 
the  medical  inquirers  of  the  present  age,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  laboum  of 
John  Hunter  in  this  country,  of  Blumenb^h  in  Germany,  nnd  of  Cnvierin  France:  and 
the  great,  though  hitherto  uu£oisbed  work  of  Ticdemann  may  be  quoted  as  evidence 
of  the  form  and  extent  which  have  thus  been  given  to  n^ical  science.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  in  the  writings  of  professed  comparative  anatomists  much 
talent  and  ingenuity  have  been  fruitles.sly  exerted  in  questions  as  to  the  snalogtcs 
of  structure  to  be  traced  in  the  different  clu&scs  of  animals,  which  have  no  bearing 
on  strictly  physiological  or  medical  inqniriea. 

In  the  systematic  writ! nn^s  of  Hoffmann  and  Cullen  "  the  state  and  affections  of  the 
primary  moving  poviers  of  the  animal  economy,"  as  distingui>hL>d  from  any  principles 
of  chemistry  or  mechanics,  were  6rBt  regarded  as  the  main  objects  of  inquiry  in  the 
inveetigation  of  diseases ;  and  the  proper  path  of  pathobigical  inquiry  may  be  said, 
tbcrpff>re,  to  have  been  opened  by  these  authors.  But  it  will  now  be  pretty  generally 
admitled,  that  these  moving  peweia  of  the  animal  economy,  so  long  neglected  in  the 
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older  schools  of  medicine,  wore  frroneously  conceived  by  them.  Hoffmann,  in  a  passage 
which  is  quoted  by  Cullen  as  giving  the  best  epitome  of  his  doctrines,  asserts,  "  quod 
ucim  Spasmus,  et  simplex  Atonia,  sequabiiem,  liberum,  uc  proportionatum  sanguinis 
MiiniM|tieg«iiem  fiuidorum  niotum,  quibus  excretionuiii  succcfisas  et  integritasfanctioniim 
animi  pt  corporis  proximo  sistitur,  turbando  et  pprvcrtoTido,  uiiirpnsamvitalpnicEconomiam 
cnbruant  et  desUruant ;  atque  hinc  uoiversa  Pathologia  longe  rectius  atque  facilius  ex 
nfM  motuum  mienseoimkorum  m  soUdis,  quam  ex  variie  affectionibos  Titioeorum 
homorum,  deduct  atque  explicari  poesit ;  adeoque  omnis  generis  segritudines  intenue 
id  praternaturales  generis  nf'rvoxi  n/fcctiones  mnt  rcferendae."  Now  this  passage 
plainly  implies  two  propositions,  which  were  maintained  by  Cullen  as  well  as  by  t  ioffmann, 
and  formed  an  easential  part  of  the  BTatem  of  both,  bat  which  aabeequent  inquiries 
have  sliewn  to  be  not  only  hypothetical,  but  most  probably  erroneous, — viz.  first,  that 
all  movemf nts  of  flni<'ls  in  the  living?  body  depend  on  the  impulse  of  movinp^  solids  : 
and  secondly,  that  aii  movementii  of  living  soiid^t  depeud  e.sHL'iuially  on  the  uervuus 

In  op|K)sition  to  these  ideas  of  the  '*  movinp  powers  of  the  anliniil  cconomv,"  two 
propositions  may  be  stated  as  very  prevalent  opinions,  if  not  generally  admitted  prin- 
ciples, at  the  present  day : — 

1.  That,  althongb  the  principle  of  voluntary  motion  certainly  resides  in  the  Nervous 
System,  vet  the  supposition  of  the  printiple  of  all  vital  motion,  or  as  soiiir  Imve 
expressed  it,  the  principle  of  life  itjielf,  being  lodged  exclusively  in  the  Nervous 
System,  ie  an  unfounded  hypothesis ;  and,  3.  That  the  lloidB  of  living  bodies  are  liable 
to  movements,  or  variations  of  movement,  peculiar  to  theur  living  state,  but  independent 
of  any  impulses  \vhich  they  receive  from  the  solids. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  the  general  result  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relation 
of  noseular  motion  to  the  nervous  system  of  animals,  which  was  b^nn  in  the  last  lufB 
hy  llnller  and  Whytt,  and  contiinied  in  the  present  chiefly  hy  Bichat,  Legallois,  and 
Flourens  in  France,  and  by  C'ruickshanks.  Hrodi(\  and  Wilson  IMiilip,  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  clearly  shewn,  indeed,  tliut  the  involuntary  motions  of  the  body, 
iad  the  {nroperty  of  Irritability  itself,  resident  in  the  muscular  fibres,  are  liaUe  to  vtueh 
r.Itt  ration  from  catjses  acting  in  the  Nervous  System  ;  hut  then-  is  not  only  pood 
evidence  against  the  hypothesis  of  their  dependence  on  an  injiuence  or  energy  con- 
ttautly  /lowing  inta  the  muschi  ikrwgh  the  nerves,  but  no  satisfactory  evidence 
ibat  any  iaIervenUon  of  change  in  a  nerve  is  necessary,  to  enable  a  stimulus  to  act  on  a 
ttuwle. 

The  second  proposition,  stated  above,  is  the  general  result  of  many  ol/servations  made 
en  different  classes  of  living  beings,  and  particularly  on  the  movements  in  the  capillary 
vessels  of  vcrtebialed  animals,  by  Haller  and  by  various  physiologists  and  paUiologists, 
r!)if-fly  in  Germany,  since  his  time.  These  observations  have,  perhaps,  hitherto 
attracted  less  attention  in  this  country  than  they  deserved ;  but  uiuiiy  facts  might  be 
ittted  to  shew,  that  no  powers  of  contraction  which  can  be  either  attribated  to  the 
smaller  vessels  of  animats  from  what  is  known  of  the  larger,  or  defected  by  micro- 
•copical  examination  of  the  small  vessels  themselves,  will  sufiice  to  explain  those  funda- 
laental  changes,  as  to  the  distrihutiou  of  the  blood  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
bodv,  wbidi  led  both  Hoffmann  and  Cullen  lo  look  to  a  disordered  action  of  theae  vessels 
It  the  true  origin  of  the  most  important  diseases. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  alterations  in  the  views  of  physiologists  as  to  the 
"  primary  moving  powers  of  the  animal  eotnomy,'*  must  necessarily  involve  a  most 
antsiial  change  in  any  speculations  which  we  can  entertain  as  to  the  fundamental  nature 

ef  diseo-sed  actions. 

It  may  be  added  that  another  principle,  which  held  an  important  place  in  Pathology 
eien  in  the  writings  of  Cullen,  and  likewise,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  in  those  of 

Hunter,  has  since  been  very  generally  and  properly  abandoned.  This  is  the  principle 
of  the  Autocrateia,  or  Vis  Naturae  Medimtrix  ,  not  indeed  regarded  by  Cullen  a.s  it  had 
been  by  btahl,  as  an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  but  still  held  out  as  a  power  of  the 
ioimal  system,  to  which  cbangea  ooenrring  in  the  course  of  disease  might  be  leaeonably 

referred,  and  hy  which  they  might  be  explained. 

It  b  perfectly  true  that  the  greater  number  of  diseased  actions  are  essentially  tem> 

rry  in  their  nature,  and  that  there  are  various  and  wonderful  provisions  of  nature 
avoiding  and  nifutdag- InjtiKiafl^  to  wludi  die  body  ia  liable;  but  unless  we  aub< 
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stiiuie  Jinal  for  physical  causes, — the  *'  id  propter  quod  "  for  the  "  id  ex  quo,**— the 
knowledge  of  this  general  fact  gives  no  aj»sisiance  in  tracing  tlie  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  to  Avhich  cither  these  or  other  chiuiges,  occurring^  in  <  •,  are  to  be 
nsn  The  critical  turraination  or  [jraiiiml  dfiiine  of  iflioj  athic  fever,  the  resr>lnfion 

oi  intiammation,  the  exudatiou  and  orgnuizatiua  uf  lymph  ou  iofiamed  surtaos,  the 
proceseee  of  suppuration  and  of  sloughing,  the  function  of  healthy  afaeorptton.  and  the 
increase  of  ab8or])tion  from  pressure,  are  all  examples  of  changes  whirh  frequently, 
although  not  uniformly,  tend  to  t!ic  prcsiTvation  of  life  ;  hut  it  id  f;nit>  n  itain  that 
these  diffcrcQt  processes  depend  on  very  diSereut  piinciplej*  or  laws  of  the  animal 
economy;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  these  different  laws  are  wiaely  designed 
for  the  preservation  of  lifr,  gives  no  assiittance  in  the  inquiry  as  to  tlie  nature  of  thalawa 
themselves,  which  is  the  inquiry  that  the  pathologist  has  to  pursue. 

It  most  be  owned,  however,  that  althou<^h,  in  these  dilierent  respects,  we  may  hopo 
that  medicine  is  cultivated  on  sounder  principles  at  ptesent  than  fifty  years  ago,  yet  as 
there  lias  horn  no  sfrirfly  Rvstematic  writer  of  high  repute  J-ince  th''  time  of  Cullen, 
60  the  attcntioii  of  medical  men  has  boon  seldom  fixed  on  these  first  principles  of  the 
science ;  and  their  efibru  have  becu  directed  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  af  inbordinBte 
departments,  capable  of  more  direct  practical  application,  and  demanding  a  more 
detailed  notice. 

i.  Tiie  hrstof  the  more  special  improvcmcuts  which  may  be  noticed  as  having  been 
effected  within  the  kit  forty  years  is  the  elucidation  of  those  fundamental  questions  in 

Physiology,  which  hear  most  directly  on  Pathology,  via.  those  which  illustrate  the 
causes  of  5  uc/(/fn  or  viohnt  (hath;  and  the  more  prerisn  inforinntion  which  wo  now 
possess  on  these  points  muj  be  traced,  iu  a  great  measure,  to  the  labours  of  Bichat, 
vrho  fixed  the  attention  of  physiologisu  on  the  essential  d'istinction  of  the  Organic  and 
the  Animal  life  of  all  the  more  perfect  animals,  and  on  the  importance  of  the  function 
of  Respiration,  as  the  clnsest  and  most  permanent  bond  of  union  between  the  two. 
This  intermediate  character  may  likewise  be  assigned  to  Digestion,  and  to  all  the  func- 
tions, necessary  to  tho  life  of  anintats  which  are  dependent  on  movements  excited, 
directly  or  indirectly,  hy  sensation,  as  distinguished  from  those  strictly  organic  functions 
in  which  no  mental  act  is  concerned. 

The  ideas  of  Bichat  of  the  three  modes  of  sudden  death,  that  beginning  at  the  brain, 
at  the  lungs,  and  at  the  heart,  weii'  in  some  respects  inconipkte.    He  was  not  aware 
that  hy  cc-rtrn'n  kinds  nf  injury  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  death  may  be  j>riHUjttii, 
not  through  the  intervention  of  failure  of  respiration,  (as  in  the  case  of  what  is  strictly 
called  death  by  Coma,)  bnt  by  a  sedative  tmpresskm  suddenly  communicated  to  the 
heart,  and  therefore  strictly  in  the  way  of  Syncope ;  ho  did  not  seize  the  right  view 
of  tho  manner  in  ^vhich  the  circulation  is  hnui-iht  to  a  stand  when  the  access  of  air  to 
tlie  iungs  is  in  any  way  obstructed,  and  was  so  far  inaccurate  in  his  notion  of  death 
by  Asphyxia ;  he  had  not  studied,  at  the  thne  of  his  death,  the  action  of  Poisons  on  the 
animal  economy,  so  as  to  bo  nwaro  of  the  illustrations  of  his  own  principles  which 
these  afford  ;  and  he  had  nnulo  little  application  of  his  views  as  to  violent  death  to  the 
more  complex  changes  which  constitute  disease,    but  these  dcticiencies  have  been 
sincesupplied.    The  experiments  of  Legallois  and  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  the  clinical 
observations  of  Brodio,  Trnvrrs,  and  others,  have  sufficiently  illustnitcd  the  diiect 
effect  of  violent  concussion,  or  shock,  in  Avhatevcr  manner  produced,  on  the  heart  and 
Other  organs  of  circulation.    The  dependence  of  tho  deatli  by  asphyxia,  not  on  the  loss 
of  power  in  the  heart,  but  on  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  failure  in  the 
supply  of  Wood  to  the  left  side  of  the  henit,  ha   heen  satisfactorily  e.^tahlishc<l  hy  the 
experiments  uf  Dr.  Williams  of  Liverpool,  and  Dr.  Kay  of  Manchester.    The  difiereot 
modes  in  which  death  is  produced  by  Poisons  (which  are  th^  more  important  as  they 
are  the  facts  in  nature  most  analogous  to  the  changes  which  constitute  the  most  deadly 
di(«eases)  have  been  clearly  pointed  out  hv  Sir  B.  Biodi«*,  and  amply  illtistrnted  hy  the 
rc'isearches  of  Orfila  and  of  Dr.  Christison.    W  bat  is  most  important  in  a  pathological 
view  is  the  peculiar  depressing  influence  on  the  vital  actions  of  the  sanguiferous  system, 
which  many  poisons,  belonging  to  different  classes,    (e.  g.  opium  and  arsenic,) 
are  shewn  to  exert  .—which  in  the  case  of  gome  of  tho  mineral  and  vei^etable  poisons, 
as  arsenic  or  tartar  emetic  in  large  du»es,  tobacco,  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  the 
jmniadiato  cause  of  death;— and  which  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  aoinMl  potiom,  inch  as  that  of  a  vmomoos .  serpent  or  the  most  viruleot 
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confng-inii.-i  effluvia.  It  mnv  be  added  that  the  difTerent  modes  in  which  exccRsivn  Cold 
and  excessive  Heat,  and  Electricity  or  lightning  produce  death,  have  t>ccD  sufficiently 
«liicidatod  by  experiments  of  Chossat,  Drodie,  and  others,  and  by  cases  Moorded  by 
mnj  practiod  observers ;  and  that  the  differeDt  effects  of  violent  Bemonliages  have 
been  carefully  invpsti'^'iitcd  hy  Dr.  Marshall  Hnl!,  Dr.  Bhindell.  \m<\  others. 

From  all  Uiese  observations  it  is  now  fully  understood  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  ail 
causes  of  middeii  death  may  always  be  referred  to  tbeir  arresting,  in  ways  wbicb  we 
can  distinetf  J  apedfy*  tlift  now  of  arterial  blood  throughout  the  body ;  which  is,  in  all 
cases,  the  essential  condition  of  all  its  vital  actions,  althoutrh  in  different  tribes  of 
animals,  and  in  different  states  of  the  same,  the  degree  oi  rapidity  of  the  requiiiite 
supply  of  this  blood  is  remarkably  variona. 

It  is  also  distinctly  understood  that,  in  all  cases  of  sudden  death  in  the  higher  nni  in ul.s, 
most  nearly  approaching-  to  man,  this  pssptitinl  condition  fails  from  one  or  other  of  two 
general  causes,  either  because  the  vital  agency  of  the  powers  moving  the  blood  is  directly 
depressed  or  suspended,  or  faeeatue  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  biood  ia  obctmcted,  and 
the  blood  therefore  sta;xnato.s  in  (lie  lungs ; — tliat  the  vital  action  of  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem may  be  suspended  in  two  ways,  either  by  various  agents,  chiefly  acting  through  the 
aervoos  system,  which  impress  it  in  the  manner  of  a  Concussion  or  Shock,  or  after  the 
Bttnner  of  one  of  the  virulent  poiaona  above-mentioned,  which  act  nearly  as  a  concussion 
does;  or  hy  iihstraction,  sudrlcn  or  prradnal,  of  the  vital  stimulus; — and  lastly,  that 
the  action  of  the  air  on  the  biood  may  be  obstructed  also  in  two  ways,  either  by  such 
iajory  of  the  Nervons  System  as  produces  insenaibiJity  or  Coma,  and  ottimatoly  arrests 
the  mechanical  actions  of  respiration,  which  depend  on  sensation ;  or  by  direct  im- 
pediment to  the  admission  of  air  to  the  hangji,  arreatiog  tlie  respiration  more  directly, 
or  producing  Asphyxia, 

Althoogh  it  b  only  in  a  few  cases  of  dueaae  that  life  is  extinguished  in  so  simple  a 
Bianner  as  in  any  of  theee  in.stances  of  violent  death,  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  scientific 
tre^itment  of  all  dt.seasos  mu8t  be  verv  much  guided  h\  a  clear  perception  of  the  land- 
marks which  are  presented  to  the  careful  observer,  hy  tiie  study  of  these  simplest  cases 
b  pathology. 

II.  The  next  important  addition  to  the  science  of  medicine  hn.<?  been  furnished  by 
the  labours  of  those  physiologists  who  have  done  so  much,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  to  determine  the  different  purposes  which  are  served  by  the  different  parts 
of  the  Narvona  System.  The  general  reaolt  of  these  iiM)mriea  may  be  thus  stated :  that 
the  very  different  offices  to  which  fho  nnrvnus  system  has  long  been  known  to  minister, 
io  different  parts  of  the  body,  are  nut  determined,  as  was  formerly  suspected,  by  the 
nrioDs  organisation  of  the  pans,  hut  by  the  varions  endowniNita  of  different  portiona 
of  the  nervous  matter  itself,  in  relation  to  those  mental  acta  of  which  they  are  the  seat 
and  the  instrument. 

The  dissections,  experiment!;,  and  clinical  observations  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Mr. 
Sbaw,  and  Mr.  Mayo,  in  this  conntry,  of  Magendie,  Serres,  Dea  Monlins,  and 

Floorens  in  Fnmce,  and  of  Rolando  and  Bellingeri  in  Italy,  the  most  important  of  ' 
those  by  which  it  has  been  ascortnined,  that  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  all  the 
Kosations,  and  to  the  excitement  of  all  muscular  motions  by  mental  acts,  are  confined 
ts  those  nerves,  and  to  those  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  its  immediate  prolongations 
within  the  cranium,  to  which  v  e  n  iw  tcivc,  without  dillicnlty,  the  names  of  sensitive  and 
motor  respectively.  We  can  sjiecily  tliose  portions  of  this  Cerebro- Spinal  Axis,  ou 
which  each  of  the  sensations  peculiarly  depends ;  we  can  point  out  the  use  of  parts 
Within  the  cranium,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Cerebro- Spinal  Axle,  hy  which 
voluntary  or  instinctive  motion  in  different  directions  is  determined  ;  we  can  form  s-ome 
idea  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  by 
vhidi  the  bflnence  of  mental  acts  over  the  involuntary  motions,  and  other  organic 
Auctions,  is  maintained;  and  wo  can  shew  tlwt  the  brain  and  cerebellum  are  not 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves;  that 
tbey  are  neither  required  for  sensation,  nor  for  those  instinctive  actions  which  are  most 
iadomtdy  linked  with  sensations,  but  are  superimposed  on  those  organs  with  the 
intention  of  combining  sensation  and  instinctive  action  with  the  liiy:hi  r  attribute^  of 
mind.  These  parts  of  the  nervous  system  furnish  the  conditions,  not  of  sense  or 
notion,  but  of  intellect,  of  desires,  and  moral  feelings;  they  are  required,  not  in 
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order  that  sensations  may  be  felt,  but  that  they  may  bo  remembered,  and  availed 
of  for  useful  purposes, — not  in  order  that  volitions  may  act  as  stimuli  on  muscles,  but 
that  they  may  be  so  excite<I.  and  so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  regular  ind  ntefiil 
▼oluntAry  actions,  undi  r  the  guidanott  of  detirM,  ud  of  jtidgMMnt  and  experience, 
as  distingiiislu  d  from  blind  instinct. 

So  far  ttic  diOerent  endowments  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  may  he 
held  to  have  been  determined  by  obaervation  and  experiment ;  and  if  we  decline  to 
enter  farther  into  the  speculations  of  phrenologists  (which  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  of  Irsfr  yrnrs),  as  to  the  connexion  of  tlio  iiulividnal  part.s  of  the  brain  with 
the  didcrcnt  intellectual  powers,  or  with  the  exercise  of  these  powers  on  particular 
objecto  of  thought,  it  is  not  because" we  regard  the  general  principle  of  those  specu- 
lations as  unphilosophical,  but  simply  because  they  are  feunded  on  a  kind  of  obser- 
vations which  h  tipon  to  various  sources  of  fallacy,  and  derlre  little  or  no  8upiM>rt 
either  from  experiments  on  animals  or  patholog^ical  obaervations  ou  the  human  body, 
and  appear,  therefore,  to  be  built  on  insufficient  evidence. 

The  knowledp:n  of  the  endowments  of  tlio  different  pnrt<;  of  the  nervous  system, 
so  far  as  it  ha^  been  hitherto  attained,  is  a  great  and  important  step  in  physiology  ; 
it  is  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  many  of  the  diseases  in  which  the  nervous  system 
is  concerned,  as  fixing  the  precise  seat  of  these  diseases ;  and  it  enables  us  to  expiain 
the  great  diversity  of  symptom?:,  which  may  result,  in  different  cases,  from  apparently 
similar  lesions  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  so  to  surmount  what  was  formerly  a 
aeriotts  difficulty  in  pathology  ;*  but  It  fe  Misoeptible  only  of  occasional  and  partial  ap- 
plication in  the  practice  of  medicine,  simply  on  this  account, — that  practical  questiona 
a*  to  tlie  treatment  of  disea!«ps,  especlallv  of  different  diseases  of  the  same  teXtttrey 
must  always  turn  much  more  on  their  nature  than  on  their  seat. 

III.  Many  other  improvements  in  Physiology  have  been  efieeted  since  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  on  wbich  it  were  out  of  place  to  dwell  here,  because  they  are  hitherto 
susceptible  of  still  more  partial  applieatinn  either  in  pathnlog-v  or  practice ;  but  which 
mu6t  not  be  oitiittiil  in  any  general  account  of  the  progress  of  medical  science.  The 
chemical  analysis  of  the  Blood  has  been  carried  to  a  high  point  of  perfection ;  and  the 
varieties  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents  in  different  circumstances,  the  essential 
differences  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  the  essential  nature  of  the  process  of  coa- 
golation,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  may  be  accelerated,  retarded,  or  prevented; 
the  alteratione  effected  by  inflammation  in  the  proportion  of  the  fibrine,  and  in  the 
property  of  coa<julati  n  :  the  organization  of  the  fibrine  which  e.xudes  from  inflamed 
surfaces ;  and  the  prout^,  resulting  from  these  last  facts,  of  the  existence  of  strictly 
vital  properties  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the  solids  of  the  body,  are  all  points  that  have 
been  elucidated  by  numerous  experimental  inquirers,  following  the  path  whi(  h  had 
been  opened  by  Hunter  and  Hewson;  and  among  these  Bostock,  Berzelius,  Marcot, 
Hey,  1  hackrah,  Davy,  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Le  Canu,  Denis,  Gendrin,  Schroeder 
Van  der  Kolk,  Babington,  and  Prator,  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  nature  of  ujiiscnlar  contraction  in  general  has  been  more  fully  investigated  by 
Prevost  and  Dumas  than  by  any  previous  physiolog'ists ;  and  the  question,  repeatedly 
agitated,  whether  there  be  any  cbauge  of  volume  iu  the  libics  at  the  time  of  their 
contraction,  has  been  resolved  in  the  negative  by  these  authors,  by  Mayo,  and  Othen, 
The  vital  actions  of  the  lieart  liave  been  particularly  studied,  and  tl;.'  ii;p  of  its  valves, 
and  of  the  peculiar  convoluted  structure  of  its  muscular  fibres,  if  not  fully  ascertained, 
have  been  much  elucidated  by  the  dissections  and  experiments  of  Gerdy,  of  the  late 
Dr.  Duncan,  of  Williams  of  Uveipool,  CocrigaD,  Hope,  Carlile,  &e.,  as  well  as  bj 

•  It  flue  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Gordon  of  Edinhnrj^h  to  state,  that  as  early  as  1813 
be  bad  ioferred,  from  pathulogical  facts  already  known,  that  the  brain  and  cerebellum  are  not 
OQDCeraed  la  sensation  nor  in  certain  voluntary  actions.  He  thought  that  palsy,  in  aayef  tts 
fonns,wliea  produced  by  disease  within  the  cranium,  higher  than  the  medulla  oblonprata.  might 
be  referable,  not  to  loss  of  the  essential  conditions  of  sense  or  of  voluntary  power,  but  to  what 
he  called  a  "  noxious  niniirri.  ■  "  ir m  ti  .nl  in  snme  such  rases,  and  not  ill  others,  from  the  seat 
of  the  diuease  io  the  uervis  uf  the  parts  utlecled.  Of  the  share  which  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
spinal  cord  may  have  in  these  functions  he  iipoke  doubtfully,  as  the  State  of  our  information  at 
thai  time  lequirad.  The  facts  wkicli  he  bad  ooUecled  oo  tbis  sabjeot  are  contained  la  a  paper  ia 
tbe  twenly^mirth  volone  of  the  Kdiabnif  h  Review. 
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the  chnical  observations  of  Laennec,  and  the  correction  of  some  of  his  conclusions  by 
Professor  Turner  and  otiiurs.  The  nature  uf  the  vital  power  which  can  he  at^certaiued 
to  exist  in  titeriw  has  t>een  aatisfacturily  determined  by  the  experineDte  of  Pairy, 
of  Wedompver,  and  of  Poiscuillo.  The  auxiliary  forces  which  contribute  to  tlie  flow 
of  blood  along  the  veins,  and  particularly  the  effect  produced  on  its  movement  there 
by  acts  of  iaipmti<ni  and  expiration,  have  been  partially  indfealed  by  Carson,  and  more 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Magendio  and  Sir  D.  Barry.  And  the  flow  of  blood  >n  the 
cypillary  res«(>!'^,  iindtir  various  circumstances,  has  been  carefully  f>^-?.ttiiritd,  and  sub- 
jected to  coui[iansou  with  the  movement  of  fluids  in  the  lower  clasties  of  animals  and 
in  fcgetabl»,  by  numerous  obsenrers,  of  whom  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  Thoia* 
800,  liastings.  Black,  and  Marshall  Hall  in  this  country;  DttTfOChet,  Lenret»  and 
Gendrin  in  FrTtncp  ;  and  Schnltze,  Dollinger,  and  Kaltenbrunner  in  Oermnny. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  he  stated  that  the  investigation  of  the  powers  by  which 
colunma  of  Mood  are  moted  through  the  larger  yessels  of  tiie  human  body«  seems  to 
1*  nearly  complete ;  but  farther  inf|uiric.s  are  still  demanded,  to  determine  the  nature 
and  estimate  the  efficacy  of  the  powers,  by  which  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  aflerted 
and  its  distribution  regulated,  after  it  has  been  diffused  tliroughout  the  innunierabie 
ramifications  of  the  capillaries ;  and  this  deficiency  is  the  more  important,  as  it  is 
clearly  in  the  alteration  of  vital  actions  of  which  the  capillaries  are  the  seat,  that  all 
the  most  formidable  diseases  originate.  The  principle  of  Endosmose  and  Exosmoee, 
iDustrated  by  the  experiments  <^  Dn  IVochet  and  others,  certainly  does  not  develope 
the  sole  agent  of  vital  movement  in  the  capillaries ;  but  it  exhibits  niovemeut.s,  even 
in  inanimate  fluids,  which  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  chemical  actions 
of  these  fluids  on  one  another,  as  certain  of  the  movements  of  Uving  fiuids  bear  to  the 
vital  changes  to  wUeh  they  are  destined. 

In  regard  to  the  functions  of  Nutrition,  Secretion,  and  Excretion,  to  which  the  circu- 
lition  is  subser\'ient,  perhaps  the  most  important  infornitttion,  lately  obtained,  is  of  a 
nL*gative  character.  Notwithstanding  the  oppa«ite  opiuiuu  of  some  eminent  phy- 
siologists, it  may  be  stated  as  Uie  general  belief,  and  as  a  foir  inference  from  a  review 
of  the  different  departments  of  liviup  being-s,  as  well  as  from  experiments  and  obser- 
ratiuns  on  the  higher  animals,  tliat  these  processes  are  independent  of  any  influence  or 
energy  necessarily  derived  from  the  nervous  system,* 

It  may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  eetablished,  chiefly  by  the  observations  of 
Cuvier,  that  the  difierences  among  the  products  formed  from  Uie  blood  in  the  living 
body,  ^reat  and  numerous  as  they  are,  cannot  be  explained  by  the  diiVercnces  of 
oiganisation,  or  by  any  pecoliarities  of  the  vucuhur  arrangements,  of  the  parts  where 
th^  sheiw  themselves. 

Sevpral  circumstance.^ ,  in  rpcrnrd  to  the  intimate  structure  of  orgnnizod  substances, 
both  aniooal  and  vegetable,  have  lately  attracted  much  and  deserved  attention,  as  clearly 
distingui«hing  them  from  any  products  of  the  chemical  attraetiona  which  aubaist 
among  the  particles  of  dead  matter.  The  most  important  are,  the  very  general 
tendency  of  substances  which  are  the  result  of  vital  action,  to  take  the  form  of 
globules,  or  rather  of  cells,  in  which  a  containing  cyst  and  a  contained  matter  are 
nsoally  diseemible;  the  total  absence  of  crystalline  arrangement  in  the  living  and 
growing  jjarts  of  these  textures;  and  the  fact,  that  the  particles  of  earthy  and  halino 
matters  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  organized  substances,  however  small  their 
proportion  to  the  whole,  are  never  ug^iv  gated  together,  but  are  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole  mass,  and  retain  the  original  form  and  dimensions,  even  after  the  whole  of 
the  strictly  animal  or  vegetable  matter  has  been  burnt  out.  These  facts,  established  by 
Dr.  Prout  in  this  country,  and  by  Milne  Edwards,  Tiedemann,  Kaspail,  and  others 
abroad,  clearly  indicate  that  the  atttacttooa  and  repolsiooa  which  snbsist  among  the 
dementa  eonstitnting  oiganiaed  bodies,  at  the  period  of  their  foimation  by  Uvinp 

*  It  is  perfectly  in  coeforratty  with  tiiis  doctrine  to  state,  tliat  the  tnttritioo  of  certain  parts, 

as  of  voluntary  ro^^scle^4  anrl  th?-  orp  ins  rif  sense,  and  that  the  sprrrtinns  of  oilier  parts,  especially 
of  mucous  membraru-H,  are  hubUuuiiy  c^cUai  by  voluntary  niotious  aiul  by  sensations,  and  there- 
fore btcoino  (ielicieot  when  certnin  nervi^s,  ot  voluntary  motion  or  of  sensation,  arc  injured  or 
P^ied.  This  principle  seems  to  furoish  the  true  key  to  the  facts  obsened  in  numerous  receat 
nperiaieDts  oo  aalnials,  by  Brodie,  Wilsoa  Pliilip,  Swan,  Brescbet,  Leuret  and  Lasaalgoe, 
Magendie,  and  others,  as  to  perversion  of  secrelion  and  nutrition  from  section,  particularly  of 
tke  fifth  and  tbe  eighth  neries.  And  the  same  priuciple  may  be  applied  to  various  important 
phsaeawna  in  disease. 
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Qciiun,  are  (sMentiaUy  diti'erent  from  those  by  which  the  same  elements  are  actuated 
in  other  cireunutanoM;  wid  MtaUish  the  exutence  of  a  distinct  Mt  of  laws,  regU' 

kiting  thi  ii  combinations  in  living  atractorw,  to  which  the  general  title  of  Ki/al 

Jjffintttes  has  been  happilv  applied. 

As  the  analysis  of  the  bluod  has  be«u  iinprovetl,  »o  many  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciplea  which  go  to  the  composition  of  animal  ottbstaaeea  have  been  detected  in  it,  or 
procured  from  it  by  vcr\'  simplo  means,  that  the  processes  hy  which  the  solids  of  the 
living  body  are  nourished,  or  the  prepared  Huids  furnished,  hart*  been  gradually  more 
and  more  regarded  as  nearly  approacliing  to  simple  transudation,  or,  as  it  liu  been 
appropriately  termed,  C  heniical  Filtration.  And  since  the  process  of  assimilation  or 
sanfTuification,  hy  wlii(  li  funi^'n  matters  are  added  tn  the  hlciod,  eitlier  in  the  ndnit  or 
fcetal  state,  has  t  een  minutely  traced,  so  much  contrivance  for  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  blood  has  been  developed,  that  we  are  the  lew  soiprtsed  to  finid  so  many  proofs 
of  its  very  heterogeneous  nature  when  it  comes  to  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  and 
is  applied  to  t!ie  purpoes  of  nutriticMi  and  secretion ;  and  of  the  apparent  simplicirir  of 
these  procecisea  themselves. 

One  principle^  at  least,  may  be  held  to  be  nearly  established  on  this  subject,  diat 
the  matcriuls  of  the  different  Excretions  already  e.xist  in  the  compound  blood,  and  art? 
only  evolved  or  separated,  not  formed  from  the  Mood,  at  those  orphans  at  which  they 
respectively  appear.  l'hii>  is  certain  as  to  the  unue,  from  the  result  of  the  experiments 
of  Prevost  and  Domas,  and  of  pathok^cal  obsenralions  by  Dr.  Christison  and  Dr. 
Bnstnck  in  tlic  human  body,  from  wliich  if  appeni-s  that  A\hen  the  kidneys  are  extir- 
pated or  more  y^dually  obstructed,  and  rendered  unlit  for  their  otiice,  the  urea,  or 
peculiar  natter  of  the  urine,  shews  itself  in  the  blood.  As  tlte  peculiar  matter  of  bile 
appmrs  now  to  have  been  detected,  even  in  hcaltiiy  blood,  and  as  there  are  undoubtedly 
cases  of  intense  jamulice,  in  which  the  bile-iliiets  appear  nn  di^.sertiou  pervious  and 
empty t  even  throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver, —  where  there  is  therefore  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  secretion  of  bile  had  taken  place, — ^we  have  good  pronnds  ibr 
extending  the  name  conclusion  to  the  liver,  as  we  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  kidneys. 
And  there  is  still  less  difficulty  in  extending  it  to  the  exeretions  bv  (he  .'<kin  aTnl  »he 
luugtt.  We  may  consider  the  function  of  e.xcretion,  therefore,  (which  a  concomitant 
of  vital  action  in  all  living  beings  withoot  exception,)  as  having  its  origin  in  all  parts 
of  livint;  bodies,  or  more  probably  in  the  nourishing  fluid  which  penetrates  and  vivifies 
them  all;  and  as  the  nrrc.<;-i.iry  complement  of  the  process  of  assimilation,  by  which 
extraneous  substaucos  are  lucorporuteil  with  or^nizcd  matter. 

The  important  discoveries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  corresponding  process  of  Absorp- 
tion, which  have  been  made  of  latn  years  hy  Magendie,  Segalas,  Fodere,  Meyer, 
Tiedemaiin,  Barry,  and  many  others,  (when  duly  compared  with  the  comments  of 
other  physiologists,)  may  be  thus  expressed, — That  althuugh  the  set  of  vessels  d^cribed 
for  a  century  past  by  the  name  of  absorbents  are  really  destined  to  the  office  of  al>< 
sorption,  and  their  ^trrtrfnre,  in  various  ways,  is  pe<'uli.irly  adapted  to  it,  yef  ir  not 
through  them,  nor  through  any  one  set  of  vessels  exclusively,  that  the  absorption  of 
extra-vas(»Iar  substances  into  the  circulating  mass  is  effected ;  that  a  function  precisely 
similar  is  executed  in  many  living  Ix  ings,  without  any  set  of  vessels  being  appro- 
priated to  it ;  and  that  tlif  absorption  of"  extm-vflKCular  innttf  r><  in  the  higher  animals  must 
be  aitcribcd,  therefore,  in  the  last  result,  to  peculiar  relations  subsisting,  in  the  Uving 
state,  between  those  matters  and  the  circulating  blood,  rather  than  to  the  peculiar  nature 
or  form.=;  of  (he  vessels  which  are  the  organs  of  a^orption ;  and,  accordingly,  that  the  degree 
of  alisorption  is  very  much  influenced  by  two  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  circu- 
lation at  the  part  where  any  such  extraneous  matters  may  lie,'->viz.  by  the  fulness  of 
the  vessels,  and  by' the  rapidity  of  the  current  at  that  part;  being  always  diminidied 
when  the  vessels  are  much  distended,  and  likewi.'-e  when  the  flow  along  these  vessels  ia 
much  retarded  or  suspended,  as  by  the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  from  any  por« 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Another  principle  in  regard  to  absorption  in  the  more  perfect  animals,  of  complex 
structure,  whidi  recent  iiupiirie?  have  illustrated,  and  which  has  been  already  briefly 
noticed,  is  probably  of  fundamental  importance,  viz.  the  careful  provision  which  nature 
has  made  ror  the  very  gradual  intermixture  of  any  foreign  matter,  thus  introduced, 
witli  the  nouri:shij^  fluid  of  the  body  receiving  it.  Thus,  when  extraneous  matter  is 
received  into  the  primse  vise,  it  is  not  only  acted  on  by  the  fluids  there  provided  Ibr 
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it?  rwpption,  and  part  of  it  rcjecteil,  but  the  absorption  of  what  is  capable  of  assimi- 
lation is  divided  between  two  sets  of  vessels ;  wliat  ii>  taken  up  by  the  veins  is  carried 
li»  tlie  liver,  and  oevtain  eoniUiiatiaiiB  of  tlie  etements  caotaiiMd  in  it  are  there  ex- 
pelled ; — what  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  is  mixed  with  certain  elements  of  the  blood 
in  the  absorbent  vi  ssols!,  and  particularly  in  tbo  mesenteric  gflands  ;  and  both  portions 
are  carried  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs, — where  certain  matters  are  evolved  I 
horn  tliem,  and  at  least  one  impoftant  element  added  to  themt-^and  are  snl^eeted  to 

thorough  agitation  and  interniixturo  on  both  sides  of  the  h(-art»  before  thej  are  admitted 
into  the  arteries,  in  a  condition  tit  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition. 

That  these  arrangements,  and  others  which  have  a  similar  effect  in  the  lower  ani> 
uals,  are  intended  to  secure  the  very  gradnal  intermixture  and  inoorporation  of  fresh 
nourishment  with  the  blood,  wc  shall  hv  prepared  to  admit  when  we  remember,  that 
throughout  all  the  classes  of  orgaoized  beings,  and  iu  all  periods  of  their  independent 
existence,  the  assimilatioB  of  the  emde  noufishment,  taken  in  from  the  external  world, 
is  alirays  effected  by  means  of  Organised  matter  already  existing  in  each  living  struc- 
ture itself;  and  farther,  that  in  the  case  of  animals  at  leaj*t,  the  greater  part  of  tho 
ingesta,  which  are  subservient  to  nutrition,  are  themselves  organized  substances,  tho 
podncts  of  vital  aeUon  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  living  beings,  and  the  assimi- 
lation of  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  these  lower  orders  of  the 
animated  creation.  Prom  such  facts  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  In  >  <  ntrivanccs,  in 
all  living  beings,  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  still  mysterious  laws  and  cuuditiont>,  by 
whkh  the  chemical  changes  eflSeet^  by  tbem  on  the  surrounding  elements  are  regu- 
lated and  controlled  ;  and  amon?  these  contrivances,  tho  arrangeuu  nts  of  the  different 
absorbent  vessels  and  of  th<>  t^xcrcting  organs  must  evidently  be  ranked. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  air,  and  in  the  hlood,  or 
nourishing  fluid  of  all  living  structures,  in  Respiration,  has  been  often  and  carefully  inves- 
ti^ted  sinc-o  the  time  of  Black,  Priestley,  and  Lavoisier,  especially  by  r.llis,  by  Allen  and 
Pepys,  and  more  lately  by  Edwards,  Du  Long,  and  Collard  de  Martigny.  The  general 
nsttit  is,  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  water  and  carbonic  add  are 
Ibe  essential  changes ;  hot  that  the  products  thus  evolved  are  the  result,  not  of  a  simply 
chemical  nrtion  at  the  luncs  or  corresponding  organs  themseh  ps,  but  of  the  vital  actions 
throughout  the  system,  by  which  the  blood  acquires  the  venous  character  before  it 
reachMss  the  lungs.  The  adaptation  of  arterial  blood  to  the  maintenance  of  vital  aetioii 
in  general,  and  of  circul  :  ii  in  particnlar,  seems  to  be  one  of  tlie  primary'  laws  or 
conditions  of  vitality,  for  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  an  explanation,  and  the  mode 
of  i»peration  of  which  is  illustrated  by  what  has  been  already  said  ofHhe  nature  of  death 
by  asphyxia. 

The  questions,  whether  the  maintenance  of  the  Heat  of  livinc"  animals  is  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  the  strictly  chemical  chances  that  take  place  in  the  body,  and 
especially  at  tho  lungs,  and  how  far  it  is  dependent  on  any  action  of  nerves,  have  been 
prosecuti'd  with  great  zeal,  since  the  time  of  Blai  k,  Crawford,  and  Lavoisier,  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie,  Dr.  Davy,  I^gallois,  Ihdf  s,  Drs.  Wilson  Philip  and  Hastings,  Chossat, 
Edwards,  Du  Long  and  Desprctz,  and  others.  The  general  conclusion  is  in  favour 
of  the  anffieieney  of  die  chemical  changes  to  explain  it,  and  of  the  influence  of  that 
particnlar  change,  on  which  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  depends,  in  elcvattog  the 
temperature  of  aninial.s  ;  and  there  is,  perhap"!,  no  ca-'e  in  physiology  to  which  the 
maxim,  "  Frustra  fit  per  plura  quod  potest  fieri  per  pauciora,"  is  mure  fairly  applicable: 
bat  two  points  have  been  likewise  ascertained,  which  were  not  in  the  view  of  the 
fint  speculators  on  this  subject,  viz.  1.  That  the  chemical  changes  on  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  living  body  depends,  cannot  be  confined  to  tho  lungs,  nor  to  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  body;  and,  2.  That  these  change  are  remarkably 
liable  to  influence  from  causes,  and  especially  from  injuries,  anectinp  the  nervoos 
system. 

The  power  which  living  animals  possess  of  maintaining  a  temperature  lower  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  air,  has  been  shewn  by  De  la  Roche  and  Berger,  and  by 
Edwutls,  to  depend  merely  on  the  increased  evapomtion  from  them,  and  therefiire 
on  a  simply  chemical  principle. 

in  regard  to  the  function  of  Digestion  the  most  important  additions  to  our  knowledge 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Prout,  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  thia  country,  by 
TledenianiiandGiiMlinittGetinaay,andbyMagendie,L^^  LBuretandiftMa^pao 
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inPnuioe ;  liDd  of  thsM  the  following  chiefly  demand  attention:—!.  Tha  division  of  bK* 
nentary  matters  into  the  great  families  of  albu:i  in  us,  saccharino,  nndoily;  and  the 

necessity  of  mixture  of  at  least  two  of  tlioni  for  the  nourishmont  nf  nmn  and  of  the 
most  analogous  animals, — (another  fact  which  shews  how  much  hitiierto  unexplained 
contrivance  mnst  be  included  under  the  tenn  AsBinulaUon  of  food.)  2»  The  aeeietion 
ct  an  acid  solvent  liquor,  containing  the  muriatic  acid,  in  tbo  ftomacll«  Mibeequent  to 
the  reception  of  aliment,  and  regulated  to  a  certain  dogroe  in  itiq^nantity  and  (strength 
by  the  natura  of  the  aliment  received.  3.  The  great  diminntion  of  this  secretion, 
uanaliy  caused  by  aection  of  the  par  vagum,  particularly  in  the  neck,  in  circum- 
stances  when  we  know  that  the  Kensations  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  lungs  are  very 
much  pcrvprtod.  4.  The  appearance  of  matter  possessing  in  some  degree  the  rharae- 
ters  of  albumen,  in  the  chyiae  thus  formed,  eveu  in  the  btoniacb,  and  the  increasing 
|vroportion  of  this  matter  in  the  upper  part  of  the  howeb,  and  in  the  contents  of  the 
lactrnls  nnd  thoracic  duct.  5.  The  fornrition  of  globules,  similar  to  tiiose  of  the 
bloud,  in  thiB  albuminous  matter,  likewise  commencing  in  the  stomach.  6.  The  gra- 
dual combination  of  the  acid  and  oil  of  the  chyme,  with  the  alkali  of  the  bile,  in  the 
course  of  the  imall  intestines,  and  the  gradually  increasing  proportion  of  tlie  (teculiar 
animal  and  excretory  matter  of  the  bile,  in  tracing  the  contents  of  the  intestines  down- 
wards, as  the  acid  and  the  albuminous  matters  disappear.  7.  The  albuminous  and 
slightly  acid  nature  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  its  greater  abandance  in  herhivorooa  tninals, 
and  the  corresponding  fact,  that  in  the  human  body  vegetable  food  is  chiefly  acted  on 
after  it  ha?  paraed  the  pylorus.  8.  The  reappearance  of  acidity  at  the  raH*um,  and 
probable  renewal  of  a  certain  degree  of  the  digeslivo  process  in  the  great  intestines. 

Bcsidce  the  great  discovery  of  the  vartoue  endoivnients  of  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
PTBtom,  some  farther  improvements  have  been  effected  in  that  part  of  physiology  which 
treats  of  the  strictly  animal  functions — Sensation,  Ihought,  and  Voluntary  motion. 
Various  facts  as  to  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  sense  of  sight,  have  been  ascertain^ ;  and  the  general  views  of  physio« 
logists  as  to  the  information  which  the  senses  convey,  and  the  mental  processes  whtch 
they  excite,  have  become,  at  least  in  tlus  country,  more  scientific  and  precise. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  proposition  which  can  he  stated  in  diis  part  of  the  snb- 
ject,  is  otic  which  has  been  best  illustrated  by  Dr.  Reid  and  the  other  Scotch  metapby- 
sicians,—- that  many  of  the  mental  act>»,  which  arc  naturally  and  uniformlv  ex<-ifod  by 
the  exercisti  of  the  senses,  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  sensatioua  from  wUicb 
they  originate ;  thai  not  <ni1y  the  general  ideas  which  arise  in  tlM  mind  in  oonseqnenrs 
of  impressions  from  without,  (such  as  time,  space,  number,  power,  &c.)  are  wholly 
unlike  anything  which  was  ever  presented  to  otir  senses,  but  the  notions  which  we 
form  of  the  qualities  of  the  objects  of  sense  themselves,  (such  as  hardness,  soft- 
neis,  extension,  motion,  in.)  bear  no  Rsemblanee  to  the  sensations  which  lead  as 

to  form  them.  Our  ideas,  therefore,  are  not,  as  some  philosophers  have  supposed, 
merely  "  transformed  sensations nor  does  the  external  world  itself  appear  to  us  as 
the  *'  express  image  of  our  sensations;"  and  the  true  source  of  much  of  our  know- 
ledge is,  not  in  the  mere  intimations  of  sense,  but  in  the  judgments  which  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  loc  mtuiUioelg  form,  in  eoosequenee  of  receiving  these  inti- 
mations.* 

When  this  principle  of  Intuition,  which  must  necessarily  be  admitted  as  one  source 
tsS  (he  information  acquired  through  the  senses,  is  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  that 

we  have  no  iinntns  a  priori  of  judging  what  is  the  kind  and  extent  of  information,  as 
to  the  qualities  of  external  tlu^;8,  which  any  sense  may  be  capable  of  communicating, 
to  man  or  to  other  animals ;  and  it  is  still  doubtful,  whether  or  not  noany  reported  cases 
of  all^;ed  transference  of  the  higher  or  peculiar  senses  from  one  part  of  the  system  to 
another,  are  referable  only  to  this  treneral  principle. 

At  all  events,  it  is  obvious  that  as  we  necessarily  include  under  tlie  term  Mental 
Acts  many  phenomena  which  are  neither  included  in  sense,  nor  logically  dedncible 
from  the  intimations  of  sense,  the  study  of  these  mental  acta,  as  we  feel  them  in  our- 
selves, and  as  we  judge  from  their  results  that  they  are  felt  by  others,  (a  study  which 
on  maitv  accounts  demands  the  attention  of  the  physician,)  must  be  prosecuted  quite 

*  See  siewsft's  Philossphlcsl  Bssayst  **  Oa  Mr.  Leeke's  Aeeesnter  the  Ori|fai  ef  our  Kaow- 
ledie." 
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wparately  from  that  cither  of  the  sensations  or  motions  of  any  living  beings ; 
Mad  prorided  that  the  attention  be  fixed  on  matters  of  fact,  and  all  uaeiesa  controversiea 
beifoided,  this  study  may  be  prosecuted  with  mora  advantage  in  tha  tFiitings  of 
vetapbTBicians  than  of  mera  physiologists.  In  thu  view  the  treatiaea  of  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  on  tiio  Intellectual  and  Moral  Powers,  are  peculiarly  valaaWe ;  and  perhaps, 
the  view  there  given  of  oar  mental  conatitutioa  may  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  medical 
aladeDt,  of  itill  further  abridgement. 

lastly,  in  enumerating  the  additions  which  physiology  has  received  since  the  end  of 
last  centurv,  we  must  not  omit  the  numerous  observations  which  have  boon  made  on 
the  necessary  conditions  of  the  function  of  Generation,  and  on  the  mode  of  life  and 
derelopmenc  of  the  feetns.  These  ofaaervations  have  been  made  chiefly  on  diflferent 
daises  of  the  lower  animals;  and  the  varieties  of  this  function  in  the  different  classes, 
and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  these,  in  fixing  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  the  function,  have  been  admirably  stated  by  Cuvier. 

The  o>'um  of  someof  the  mammalia  has  been  detected,  fint  by  Biier,  in  the  Graafian 
vesicle  of  the  ovary ;  the  nature  of  the  changes,  at  the  ovary,  which  precede  and  follow 
the  escape  of  the  ovum,  and  the  fallacies  attending  the  appearance  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
bsfe  been  elucidated  (perhaps  not  yet  completely  determined)  by  Sir  Eveiard  Home, 
Mi^ndie,  and  others ;  the  existence  of  animalcul»  in  the  prolific  male  semen  has  been 
confirmed  by  >I  ri:_'f  nflic,  nnd  Prevost  and  Dumas;  the  necessity  of  the  actual  contact  of 
the  male  semen  with  the  ovum  that  descends  from  the  ovary,  has  been  put  almost 
li^aiid  dispute  by  the  experiments  of  Dn.  Haighton  and  Blundell ;  while  the  ascent 
ef  the  seminal  fluid  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  the  ovaria  themselves  has  been 
disproved,  both  by  their  experiments  and  by  the  obser%'ations  of  Prevost  and  Dumas. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  uterus  by  conception,  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  the  ovum  and  uterus,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ovum  is  nourished  both 
before  and  after  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  have  been  .subjected  to  new  and  careful 
examination,  chiefly  by  Breschet  and  Velpeau  in  France,  and  Dr.  Lee  in  this  country. 
In  reference  to  the  general  principles  of  physiology,  the  most  important  proposition  that  has 
been  stntsd  on  this  subject  is  that  wliich  appears  to  l»e  nearly  estaUished  by  this  last 
author, — that  there  is  not  only  no  vascular  connexion  between  the  mother  and  the 
fcetus,  but  none,  or  next  to  none,  between  the  uterine  vessels  and  the  placenta ;  and, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  force,  acting  in  the  way  of  propulsion,  which  will  explain 
the  application  of  portions  of  the  maternal  blood  to  the  nourishment  of  the  fmtos; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  experimcnf.s  of  Magendie  and  others  have  proved,  that  any 
sabstance  wiiich  may  be  circulating  in  the  blood  of  the  mother  finds  ready  Rcce.Hs  to 
that  of  the  fcetus,  but  that  there  is  little  or  no  transfinenoe  of  fluids  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  numerous  and  careful  observations  which  have  been  made  on  tlie  development 
of  the  foetus  in  its  earlier  stages,  in  different  classes  of  animals,  by  Pander,  Wolff,  Hathke, 
Bier,  Prevost  and  Dumas,  end  other,  chiefly  German  physiologists,  have  euficiently 
established,  although  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Haller,  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  Epigenesis,  or  growth  by  the  formation  of  parts  out  of  the  fluids  of  the  ovum,  a"! 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Evolution,  or  growth  by  tiie  extension  of  parts  ;  and  the  gradual 
development  of  the  difierent  organs  snd  textures,  the  bones,  the  vascular  system,  the 
nervous  system,  &c.,  have  boon  minutely  traced  by  Soemmering,  Meckel,  Tlodemann, 
Serres,  Allen  Thomson,  and  many  others.  The  peculiarities  of  the  blood  of  the 
fcatus  have  also  been  examined ;  and  the  curious  discoveries  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and 
Dr.  I^e,  of  the  formation  of  albuminous  matter  In  the  thymus  gland,  and  in  the  liw, 
of  the  foetus,  have  distinctly  slipun  thnt  here,  as  well  as  in  the  adult,  there  are 
oontrtvanoes  adapted  to  tbe  general  object  of  Asaimilation,  the  particular  intention  of 
which  is  still  mysterious. 

The  knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  changes,  occurring  at  birth,  by  which  lift, 
previously  maintained  by  oi^anic  functions  only,  is  placed  in  dependence  on  the  sensations 
of  the  new  being,  and  so  rendered  truly  aninud  and  independent  of  the  mother,  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  tiiat  oorreet  exporitran  of  tiie  essential  conditions  of  life  in  the  adult, 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  The  changes  in  the  state  of  the  circulating  system, 
and  of  the  Ulnars,  consequent  on  birth ,  h  ive  been  examined  and  accurately  described 
by  Chauseier  and  various  other  authors,  particularly  with  a  view  to  important  questions 
in  medical  jurisprndenee.  And  these  peculiarities  of  tbe  vitality  of  Che  very  youi^p 
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warm-blooded  auimal,  in  which  it  approaches  to  that  of  tlie  cold-blooded,  especially 
its  power  of  resisting  the  privation  of  the  uatural  stimuli  of  heat  and  oxy^n,  have 
been  particularly  remarked  by  Edwards. 

Various  Aicts,  of  great  importance  as  illustratinsr  hoth  the  inflaence  of  hcioditnry 
GonatitutioQ  and  of  the  habits  of  parents,  and  also  that  of  climate,  air,  exercise,  diet, 
«m1  nod*  of  life,  on  tin  grawdi,  the  heaMiy  funetionf,  ai^  dio  disettMs  of  the  linnian 
body,  have  been  ascertained  and  recorded  hy  different  practical  authors ;  the  distinctions 
of  the  different  races  of  men  now  inhabitinjr  tlie  earth  have  been  carefully  observed  by 
Blumenbach,  Lawrence,  Prichard,  Des  Moulins,  Mayo,  and  others ;  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  some  of  these  races  as  to  liability  to,  or  exemption  fVom,  different  kii^  of 
disease  liavo  been  to  a  cor  f  degree  investigated  hy  various  authors,  since  the  timo 
of  Ri]*:h  in  America,  and  by  Drs.  Fergusson,  Johnson,  Marshall,  and  others,  who  have 
had  uppurtuuities,  in  the  Uritish  service,  of  making  such  inquiries  in  different  regions 
of  the  globe. 

In  the  present  stale  of  Physiolop:y,  perhaps  the  most  important  inference  that  can 
be  drawn  frcn  this  hasty  sun  cy  of  the  rcrcnt  :ulditions  to  the  science  is  that  of  the 
e.xtent  which  must  be  given  to  the  idea  of  Vital  Action,  beyond  what  can  be 
included  in,  or  explained  by,  the  Vital  Motions  of  limg  solids.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
as  stated  by  Cullen,  that  the  primnry  moving:  powers  of  the  animal  eronomy"(by 
which  be  understood  the  vital  powers  of  the  moving  solids )  must  be  more  or  less 
ooooeraed  in  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  healthy  body,  and  in  all  the 
deviations  from  these  which  constitute  disease;  hot  they  are  only  a  part,  and  freqaently 
not  the  most  fundamental  part,  of  these  chancres.  It  is  probable  that  tlier*'  nm-  he 
movements  in  the  ner\'0us  system,  corresponding  to  all  the  changes,  mental  or  bo4iiy, 
which  are  connected  by  nature  with  its  living  amdition ;  but  they  are  movements  which 
dude  our  i^enses;  and  we  must  be  content  to  know  the  changes  that  take  place  in  tlie 
nervous  system  itself,  only  by  their  effects  on  the  mind  on  one  hand,  or  on  the  body 
on  the  other.  As  to  the  changes  in  tlie  fiuids  of  the  body  which  are  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  sdids,  it  seems  certain  that  even  the  motions  of  the  floide  in  the  capillaries, 
and  still  more  that  the  peculiar  chemical  actions  to  whicli  (hev  are  there  6ubser\'ient, 
cannot  be  explained  either  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  cheniistr)',  or  by  any  modifications 
of  the  impulse  communicated  to  them  from  the  solidi,;  and,  therefore,  that  there  uiuHt 
be  certain  Vital  Affinities,  and  Vital  Attractions  and  Repulsions,  in  which  the  fluids 
as  well  as  solids  must  participate,  and  on  which  all  vital  phenomeDa  are  essentially 
dependent. 

When  Mr.  Knight  stated,  as  the  result  <sS  a  laborious  inquiry  in  vegetable  physiology, 
that  the  vital  power  of  generating  new  wood  does  not  reside  either  in  the  onter  hiver 
of  the  alburnum  or  in  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark,  hut  "  in  a  fluid  wh'uh  pervades  t/iff 
vessels  of  both"  he  stated  a  principle  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  economy 
of  animals ;  and  under  which  must  necessarily  be  include)  the  meet  important  of  those 
Laws  of  Vital  Action,  which  it  still  remains  for  physiologists  to  devekipe.  And  as  we 
must  take  the  fluids,  and  the  chancres  proper  to  the  fluids,  into  arconnt  in  all  attempts 
at  explauation  of  physiological  phenomena,  so  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  a  Humoral 
Pathology  as  essential  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  more  important  phenomena  of 
disease  ;  Imt  this  must  be  a  pathology  founded  on  observed  changes,  not  simply  of  the 
mcehanieal  or  chemical  condition,  but  of  the  Strictly  Vital  properties  of  the  fluids,  and 
especially  uf  the  blood. 

CHAP.  II. 

Hectnt  additions  to  our  knowMi^c  pf  the  t  rtrmnl  nwicx  of  disrates — ((/ those  trhich  operate  generally, 
and  of  those  wki«.hareo/  local  nw(/  tttiijxiniry  c/x  ration  unlij-  AMU  inns  to  our  knowledge  qf  the  nutttre 
and  trt  ii! rncnt  oj  ncute  </iM(/5(  < — Of  nijiannnatoni  ilinetist  s—  i>J  llirir  cunsfrftu  iices,  and  tar iet its  — Of 
idiopathic  fever — Its  esstalial  dislinctwns  from  ii^ammulion — lis  tarietU*  and  compiicaticna — 
Of  other  epideme  Utttuet—Tiuir  d^trent  modtt  iffaUt  temiasliM,  and  the  edoptetiun  ^ 
remedies  f»  them. 

Next  to  the  additions  which  have  been  made  since  the  end  of  the  last  century  to 
our  knowledge  of  physiology,  we  may  place  the  numerous  important  observations  hr 
which  our  information  as  to  the  external  causes  of  disease  has  been  rendered  luorc 
extantive  and  more  precise.  These  observations,  and  the  inferences  from  them,  demand 
the  more  attention  firom  physicians,  that  they  nacesaarily  involve  a  kind  of  avidanoe 
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eftaenUallj  different  from  that  on  which  we  proceed  m  other  medical  luquiries.  And 
if  we  dttfst  hope  that  the  prognm  of  humm  wisdom  end  virtue  would  bear  any  fwo- 
portion  to  that  of  haman  knowledge,  we  might  expect  that  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 

the«e  inquiries  would  prove  of  even  greater  iinjwrtance  to  the  future  hfippinesa  of  man- 
kind than  any  which  we  can  gather  from  the  history  or  treatment  of  diseases. 

Theae  inquiries  have  is  some  instances  been  prosecuted  hf  individuals  in  civil  life ; 
but  the  opportunities  of  making  decisive  observations  on  some  of  the  causes  of  disease 
which  occur  in  the  c\|)oricnco  of  incdlcul  officers  of  fleets  and  armies, — ubo  are 
perfectly  informed  of  the  vviiole  circuiusiances  ut'  the  organized  bodies  of  men  under 
their  observation,  and  ohm  see  these  dreumstanees  suddenly  altered,  or  have  even  the 
powf;r  of  altering  them  at  pleasure, — are  much  superior  to  those  whirh  other  praclilioncra 
enjoy ;  and  the  peculiar  value  of  such  observations  has  never  been  so  well  understood 
as  during  the  last  war. 

In  stating  the  general  result  of  recent  observations  on  the  causes  of  diseaaes,  it  is  well 
to  k»>pp  in  view,  first,  the  old  and  well-known  distinction  of  predisponent  and  exciting 
causes,  and,  secondly »  the  division  of  the  latter  class  of  causes  into  those  which  result 
hwa  the  very  conditions  of  our  existence,  and  tfierefoie  opemte  generally  among  our 
apedes,  and  those  which  are  of  local  and  temporary  existence  only,  and  are  oommonly 
known  by  the  Tinme  of  roorlM<!  poisons. 

In  regard  to  tkie  predispui>itiun  to  disease,  many  important  facts  were  well  kuowu  to 
the  pathologbts  of  the  last  age ;  but  as  to  one,  and  that  probably  the  most  important  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  predisposition,  our  Information  has  lately  been  much  extended. 
This  is  the  great  predispoisiti'm ,  triven  to  acute  diseases  especially,  by  the  previous 
influence  of  causes  of  Debility,  which  may  usually  be  referred  either  to  deficiency 
of  the  natural  excitements  of  the  human  system,  therefore  to  imperfect  nourishment, 
or  defective  nouri-shnient  from  previous  diseases,  impure  air,  deficient  exercise,  loner- 
continued  heat,  long-continued  cold,  or  permanent  mental  depression ;  or  else  to 
excessive  and  exhausting  excitement,  therefore  to  fatigue,  watching,  or  intemperance 
of  all  kinds. 

The  f^reat  amount  of  disease  and  mortality,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  operatiun  of 
these  debilitating  causes,  applied  long  previously  to  the  commencement  of  any  diseased 
action,  has  been  illustn^  by  statistical  Inquiries  into  the  health  and  probability  of  life 
of  different  clnsses  of  the  community,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as  compared 
with  those  of  country  distrlc  ts  ;  and  nmonp:  the  authors  of  such  inquiries,  Dr.  Perceval 
of  Manchester,  and  M.  Villemie  in  Paris,  deserve  particular  notice.  The  influence  of  some 
of  the  individual  causes  now  mentioned  has  been  more  specifically  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  military  and  naval  medical  officers ;  among  whom  we  may  particularly 
mention  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc,  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  Dr.  Trotter,  Dr.  Joimson,  Dr. 
Robertson,  and  Dr.  L^iscombe. 

Of  those  exciting  caiues  of  disease  which  are  of  pretty  uniform  operation,  the 
a|>plicafion  of  Cold  is  tliat  wliich  it  is  most  important  to  under.stand  ;  and  on  this  subject 
our  knowletigc  has  been  rendered  much  more  satisfactory  and  precise  by  the  obser^-ations 
of  Dr.  Currie,  and  by  the  practitioners  who  followed  his  directions  as  to  tlie  use  of 
cold  in  febrile  (liseascs.  From  those  observations  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  iMult, 
that  the  morbific  efie(  t,-,  of  cold  depend,  not  simply  on  the  temperature  applied,  nor  on 
the  suddenness  of  the  appUcatiou,  nor  on  the  previous  heat  of  the  body ;  but  on  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  sensation  which  is  produced  by  its  application,  and  specially 
on  the  circumstance  which  primarily  determines  the  duration  of  that  sensation,  viz.  the 
facility  with  which,  from  (lie  previous  state  of  the  system,  the  circulation  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  checked  and  depressed. 

In  regard  to  the  Morbid  Poisons,  which  excite  diseesee  often  of  the  most  virulent 
and  api^ling  character,  but  confined  to  certain  seasons  or  localities,  there  has  been 
much  and  often  violent  discussion  within  the  last  forty  years  ;  during  which  time  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  fever  of  this  climate,  of  yellow  fever,  of  plague,  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  of  erysipelas,  djrsentery,  and  malignant  chotora  Iraa  been  successively  end 
freely  agitated  ;  the  laws  of  the  ori'^in  and  diffusion  of  the  malaria  producing  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  have  been  investij^ated ;  and  the  extraordinary  protection  a-^^ainst 
small-pox  afforded  by  vaccination  has  been  first  established  a;^  u  general  law  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Jcnner,  confirmed  by  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  afterwards  asoer* 
tained  to  be  subject  to  limitations,  the  exact  amount  at  which.ia  stiU  doubtfnL 
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Perhtpt  thd  matt  important  results  of  the  labours  bestowed  on  these  impurtaut 
suhjuc-t^  are  the  following^ 

i.  The  contapous  natur<' nf  t!ir  rommon  continued  vnr  of  this  country  has  been 
firmly  established ;  at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  the  repret»entation8  of  the  older  nuthor8» 
u  to  dM  variations  to  whieh  tbit  diaeaeo  h  liable  at  difiereot  Cimes  and  places,  in 
duration,  in  symptoms,  in  the  effects  of  different  remedies  upon  it,  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  can  be  borne,  and  in  tlie  degras  of  its  oontagious  property,  has  been  foUy 
and  repeatedly  demonstrated. 

3.  The  inHoenoe  of  tho  most  inqiortant  anxlUarjr  causes  wbicb  favoiir  the  extenrion 
of  this  disease. — the  cold  weather  of  this  climate,  imperfcu-t  nourishment,  amd  mental 
dt>pro?Fian, — ha<i  been  fully  exemplified  and  rcpentedly  observed,  particularly  in  the 
diiiastrous  history  of  various  military  euteiprises,  and  in  tlie  equally  melancholy  civil 
history  of  one  unfortunate  portion  of  the  British  dominions  :*  whether  Uieso  dream- 
stances  of  pre<:1i.s{K).sitioii  ever  mfficc  for  tlie  generation  of  the  disease,  without  the  aid 
of  a  specific  contagion,  is  perhaps  still  doubtful. 

3.  It  has  been  weU  ascertained,  particularly  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  that 
lunther  tlie  nccumolation  of  human  efflavia  from  healthy  persons,  nor  tiie  elHuvia  from 
putrid  aiuriKil  and  vegetable  matters,  (however  injurious  to  the  strengrth,  and  in  various 
w$ef»  to  the  health,  of  the  human  body,)  are  a  sudicient  cause  for  the  production  of 
«ont^;iocis  Aver. 

4,  Several  of  the  conditions  which  appear  chiefly  to  favoar  the  develo|mient  and 

propagation  of  the  malaria,  which  is  the  other  great  cnusc  of  fever,  have  been 
sufficiently  investigated,  perhap  more  successfully  by  Dr.  Fergussonf  than  any  other 
nntiwr.   It  appears  certain  that  the  stagnation,  and  stibsequent  evaporation,  of  water 

on  the  earth's  surface  are  essential  to  the  development  of  this  poison,  and  that  the 
higher  the  temperature  at  which  this  evfiporafion  takes  place,  tlie  more  violent  is  the 
poiiiOD  generated,  it  is  very  duubtiul  whetiier  any  putreticeat  mutter  is  necessarily 
eooaeded  with  its  finmation ;  bat  ft  most  bo  admitted  that  there  is  some  ooodition 
necessarv  to  that  process,  which  is  still  unknown,  and  that  wc  must  still  be  guided 
in  a  great  measure  by  experience  in  judging  of  the  situations  where  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
apprehended. 

6.  It  has  been  clearly  asoertabed  that  the  contagions  fever  of  this  dimate,  which 
usually  abates  during  the  summer,  is  seldom  or  never  met  ^virh  in  the  tropical  climates; 
and  this  fact  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  important  observations  of  Dr.  Henry,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  contagions  effluvia  of  die  esanthemata,  as  wdl  as  of  typhus, 
loses  all  efficacy  at  the  temperature  of  140**  or  even  120*.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  fever  from  malaria  is  greatly  aggravated  in  these  climates,  and  takes, 
occasionally,  quite  the  form  of  the  moat  malignant  Yellow  Fever.  It  has  been  a^er- 
teined,  also,  that  thewmst  epidemics  of  that  kind,  which  have  so  frequently  ap- 
peared in  certain  localities  in  the  hot  climates,  are  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  certaiii 
local  causes,  and  are  confined  within  certain  Hmits  or  botmdaries  ;  so  that  among  those 
who  Iteep  beyood  these  limits  the  disease  hardly  ever  spreads,  whatever  the  iotercourse  of 
persons  already  affected  with  otheis  may  be ;  as  has  been  repeatedly  exemplified  at 
Gibraltar,  New  York,  &c. ;  but  it  i»  still  douhtful  whether,  within  these  limits,  and  at 
these  times,  the  worst  form  of  the  yellow  fever  does  not  spread  by  contagion. 

6.  It  has  been  equally  demonstrated  that  the  Plague  spreads  by  contagion  chiefly, 
if  not  omdusivelj,  tdthough  with  very  various  rapidity  on  dlBerent  occasions;  and  that 
precautions  to  prevent  the  intercourse  of  the  sicit  with  the  healthy  are  more  certainly 
efficacious  in  checking  the  ravages  of  that  than  any 'other  epidemic  disease ;  as  has 
been  repeatedly  found  in>  the  experience  of  the  Britiu  colonies  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
as  well  as  of  the  army  in  Egypt. 

7.  It  has  been  t>hcwn,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  greater  nTim)>r  r  of  medical  men  who 
have  seen  the  diseases  prevailing  epidemically,  particularly  ut  civ  il  life,  that  the  pnni« 
lent  ophthalmia  is  a  contagions  disoider ;  and  that  erysipelas  and  dysentery  do  also 
occasionally  spnad  by  contagioii;  but  it  has  also  distinetlj  appeared  that  eompletsly 

*  It  is  Kratifyinir  to  be  able  to  slate  that  the  merabertof  the  mcrfiMl  professloB  Inlrdaad  eansot 

b  '  rliimi  i  t  r  \'  rtflnt  of  /ml  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  their  countrymen,  or  with  waut 
ol  jud^iut  ii(  ari(!  iniuiligencc  in  iittcmptlnfc  to  draw^  from  these  distresses  tbemselves,  lessons  of 
the  hi(;hfst  iiii|>"r(aiice  to  posterity. 

f  Ediab.  PliikMopbkal  Tmasactioas,  vol.  is. 
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iaolated  cases  of  the  two  last  diseases  occur  so  much  more  frequently  in  some  seasona 
mod  cooDtries  thsn  in  otben,  thtt  then  mmt  b«  aom«  Cftum,  not  yet  und«x»tood»  cor- 
responding to  the  idea  usuilly  affixed  to  the  term  "  opMianiic  or  atnoaplierie  influaneft," 

wliifh  aids  in  doiorniining  many  aftnrks  of  these  diseases. 

8.  The  numberless  observations  winch  have  been  made,  in  so  many  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  on  the  diffusion  of  the  malignant  Cholein,  have  still  left  such  an  ob- 
scurity on  that  point  as  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  mode  of  extension  of  that  "  nova 
pestis"  must  be  very  peculiar.  The  pres(>nt  u  riter  has  no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  own 
conviction  that  the  disease  has  a  contagious  property ;  whicli  conviction  is  founded  simply 
on  the  repeated  obeemtion  of  persons  who  had  intercourse  with  those  ill  of  the  disease, 
b<'C(>tning  themselves  affected  in  a  proportion  infinitely  greater  than  those,  similarly 
circumstanced  in  other  respects,  who  avoided  such  intercourse.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  various  instances*  where  it  has  prevailed  epidemi- 
cally, this  superior  liabili^  of  those  holding  Intereoarse  with  the  sick  has  not  been  ob- 
served; it  has  affected  so  many,  in  whom  no  such  intercourse  rou](]  be  ascertained, 
or  appeared  possible,  and  has  left  unaffected  so  many  others,  whose  intercourse  with 
the  sack  had  been  flteqoent  and  close, — that  we  can  hardly  suppose  contagion  the  only 
mode  in  which  it  can  diffuse  itself. 

It  may  he  added,  that  wliatevor  be  the  true  origin  of  the  poison  which  generates 
the  cholera,  it  certainly  possesses  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  properties,  which  all 
Other  morbid  poisons  possess  in  soum  d^^,  of  lying  latent  for  a  length  of  time, — in 
certain  locaUties,  or  in  the  constitotions  of  individuals,  or  in  both, — and  afterwards 
tesuming  its  activity  and  rapidly  extending:  itself,  without  anv  rissigDahle  cause. 

The  additions  which  have  b^'en  made  to  our  knowledge  ot  tiie  Nature  and  proper 
Treatment  of  diseases  during  the  time  amder  review,  may  be  traced,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  extent  and  minutenesi*  with  which  the  study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  has  been  culti- 
vated. The  example  of  Baillie  in  London ;  the  lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  in 
Edinburgh,  (who,  although  not  deeply  learned  in  nunrbid  anatomy,  was  Iceenly  inte- 
rested in  the  subject,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  inculcating  its  importance;)  the 
laborious  researches  of  Al>ercroiiil»ie  and  otliers,  have  had  much  influence  in  extending 
tlm  study  among  British  practitioners  ;  but  we  must  admit  that  it  is  to  the  zeal  of  the 
ptoftssion  in  France,  and  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  Uie  French  hot^pitals,  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  increased  extent  and  ])reciaioii  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
changes  of  stmcture  effected  in  the  human  body  by  disease. 

This  study  has,  indeed,  engaged  so  much  attention  of  late  years,  that  the  term 
Pathology  has  very  often  been  used  as  synonymous  with  morbid  anatomy;  as  if  thwe 
were  no  other  sources,  from  which  we  could  draw  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  the 
living  body,  constituting  disease,  than  the  chang'cs  in  the  dead  body  which  diseasn 
leaves  behind  it.  Thi5,  however,  is  a  manifest  error  in  science.  These  alterations  in 
structure  produced  by  disease  are  only  me  of  the  elements  of  our  reasoning  on  the 
n:iture  of  diseased  actions  themselves  ;  and  there  are  many  other  facts,  as  to  the  exter- 
nal causes  of  diseases,  the  nature  of  their  leading  symptoms,  their  consequences, 
local  auJ  general,  in  the  living  body,  and  the  juvantia  and  Itedentia  affecting  them, 
which  likewise  furnish  the  proper  elements  of  inductive  reasoning,  for  the  determination 
of  i\n.yse  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  which  it  is  the  otgect  of  the  science  of  pathology 
to  establish. 

It  is  also  an  important  praetia]  error  to  fix  the  attention,  particularly  of 
students  of  the  profession,  too  much  on  those  characters  of  disease  which  are 
drawn  from  chances  of  structure  already  effected,  and  to  trust  too  exclusively  to 
these  as  the  diagnostics  of  different  diseases ;  because  in  many  instances  these  cba- 
lactera  are  not  clearly  perceptible  until  the  latest  and  least  remediable  stage  of  diseases; 
tfie  very  object  of  the  most  important  practice  in  many  cases  is  to  prevent  the  occur* 
rence  of  the  ch  mo'es  on  which  they  depend  :  and  after  they  are  established,  the  cases 
are  very  often  hopeless,  or  admit  only  of  palliative  treatment.  In  those  diseases  in 
which  most  can  be  done  by  art,  our  practice  must  always  be  guided  in  part  by  con- 
jecture, because,  if  wo  wait  for  certainty,  we  very  often  v.  ait  until  the  time  for  sue* 
ccfisful  practice  is  past ;  and  therefore,  although  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole 
history  uf  each  disease  is  essential  to  its  proper  treatment,  yet  in  a  practical  view  the 
most  Important  part  of  its  history  is  the  assemblage  of  symptoms,  by  which  its  natuia 
at  laest,  if  not  its  piactse  seal,  may  often  ba  known,  befim  any  decided  leeioii  of 
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Btnictuve  htM  oocuired.  Accordingly,  when  tliis  department  of  pathology  is  too  exclu- 
aively  colttnUad,  the  attention  of  atudenta  u  often  found  to  bo  fixed  on  the  lesions  to 
be  exp<  rtef1  after  death,  much  more  than  on  the  power  and  applirarion  of  remedieSi 
either  to  coutrol  the  diseased  actions,  or  relieve  the  symptoms,  during  life. 

Bat  altboogh  in  thia  «§  in  other  inatances,  there  haa  baen  an  admixtare  of  error, 
if  not  in  our  scientific  acquiaitiooa  thcinselvea,  atleaaCin  Oor  estimate  of  their  valao, 
and  our  judpnu-ut  of  tlio  nws  tn  \rhich  thoy  mny  be  applied,  yet  it  is  evident  th;\t  iho 
dcpartiuent  of  Morbid  Anatomy  is  that  in  which  the  grand  improvement  of  meiiical 
science  hea  lately  been  effected ;  and  that  it  is  from  jndiciotta  reasoning  on  the  more 
intiniatf  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  the  niituro  of  diseases,  that  taj  material  im- 
provement in  the  prpcision  of  our  pr-irtical  rules  has  resulted. 

These  observatiuos  apply  parUcuiiuly  to  the  case  of  inflammatory  diseases,  thoiie  in 
wliidi  remedies  avail  the  moat,  and  widi  the  history  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  moat 
important  to  he  familiar. 

The  characteristic  effects  of  Inflammation,  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and 
gangrene,  have  been  investigated  with  great  acutcness  and  success  by  Mr.  Hunter  and 
his  ralloirers,  among  whom  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  particnlarly  noticed  ; 
and  (he  provi.sion.s  of  nature  for  the  favorable  terminations  of  all  these  processes  are 
now  weii  understood.  The  nature  of  the  proem  of  inflammation  itself  has  been  care- 
fully scrutinised,  in  so  fiir  as  microscopical  obserrations  tmSl  in  iIm  research,  by  Dn. 
Wilson  Philip,  Thomson,  Hastings,  and  Black ;  and  more  lately  by  Andral,  Gendrin, 
Kaltenbrunner,  and  others.  It  mav  be  confidently  asserted  that  these  observations 
have  proved  the  inadequacy  of  any  explanation  of  the  process,  which  turns  merely  on 
tiie  changes  in  the  contractile  power  of  the  vessels  concerned.  It  was,  indeed,  dearly 
perceived  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  changes  in  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood  itself  must 
necessarily  be  f;iken  into  account,  in  attempting^  any  explanation  of  inflammation  and 
its  Consequcnce»> ;  and  the  inquiries  of  the  three  last-meutioned  contiiieutal  authors,  of 
Schrader,  Van  der  Kolk,  Pring,  Rogerson,  and  othen,  have  opened  a  prospect  of 
some  more  definite  information  being  acquired  as  to  the  nature Oi  the  essentkl  changes 
which  these  vital  properties  undergo  during  these  processes. 

Bat  the  most  important  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  inflammatory  diseases 
have  been  the  accurate  observations  made  on  the  Varieties  of  Inflammation,  and  c<m- 
■equently  increased  precision  of  our  views  as  to  the  different  modes  of  fatal  termina- 
tion to  be  apprehended  in  different  inflammatory  diseases;  and  these  may  be  considered 
under  several  distinct  heads. 

I.  Much  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  different  course  and  effects  of  inflammation, 
9M  it  uSeclA  different  te J (uris  o(  the  body;  and  the  fact  has  been  estnhlishprt,  that 
«ven  in  its  acute,  and  still  mure  in  its  chronic  form,  inflammation  frequently  spreads 
•xlensively,  huts  long,  and  produces  decided  lesions  in  one  (extore,  withewit  in  the 
slightest  degree  affecting  others  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Repeated  observa- 
tions on  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  pleurisy,  of  bronchitis,  of  peritonitis, 
aud  of  dysenter}',  as  well  as  of  more  external  inliammutious,  leave  no  room  for  duubt  on 
this  point.  Formerly,  the  diagnosis  of  different  inflammatory  diseases  seldom  extended 
farther  than  the  organs  cliiefly  affected,  and  the  functitms  of  which  wore  dcrant^ed  ; 
but  wo  now  consider  the  texture  primarily  affected  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
olgeeta  of  inquiry,  and  to  be  frequently  within  the  reach  of  careful  scrutiny. 

The  variety  in  the  course  and  effects  of  inflammation  to  be  expected  In  different  tex- 
tmreSy^in  the  cellular,  serous,  fibrous,  aud  mucous  membranes,  in  the  different  pa- 
renchymatous viscera,  the  muscles,  bones,  &c.  was  iirst  pointed  out  as  a  particular 
otfject  of  attention  by  Biehat  in  France  and  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth  in  England  ;  its 
importance  was  strongly  inculcated  by  Dr.  Gregory  in  his  lectures ;  and  our  knowledge 
of  these  varieties  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  symptoms  by  which  the 
attacks  of  iutlammation  in  the  different  textures  may,  in  general,  be  first  distinguished, 
has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  by  many  oUier  aniliois,— by  Thomson,  Aber- 
crombie,  Pemberton,  Brodie,  Travers,  Hastings,  and  others  in  this  country  ;  and  by 
Pinel,  Corvisart,  Bayle,  Laennec,  Rostan,  Lallemand,  Andral,  Louis,  &c.  in  France. 
The  distinction  of  the  different  species  ot  indammation  utUicking  the  eye,  and  the 
accurate  aaticipiUion  of  tlm  danger  of  each,  by  all  the  recent  writers  on  Che  eye, 
furni.sh  a  beautiful  example  of  the  incfeassd  ptedsion  wludi  the  atteatum  to  varie^ 
of  textures  has  given  to  pathology. 
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Farther,  not  onlj  the  effects  to  be  expected  from  inflammation  in  the  various  tex* 
turf's  hare  been  ascertained  by  dissections,  but  characteristic  symptoms  resulting 
during  life  from  these  condequencen  of  inflammation  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  not 
ofiento  ocular  inspection,  have  hson  doarly  pointed  out  by  tecMit  authors. 

This  is  remarknblv  the  case  in  regard  to  inflammntions  within  the  chest.  The 
lesions  resulting  from  these,  as  well  as  other  organic  changes  in  that  part  of  the  body, 
may  certainly  bs  ftry  freqaently  ascertained  by  manual  examination,  and  by  ausculta- 
tion and  pereossion,  according  to  the  methods  of  Laennec,  mtb  a  precision  formerly 
unknov.1)  The  usnn!  f  ffocts  of  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  of  the  bronchia^, 
may  almost  always  be  recognized  and  distinguished  by  percussion  and  auscultation  ; 
and  there  are  many  instances  of  theee  diseases  occurring  without  any  complication, 
which  mi^ht  formerly  have  been  coniinuided  under  the  general  term  pneumonia,  and 
which  it  ia  not  on!v  fntt«'factory,  but  practically  important.  «'V(>n  in  their  later  stages, 
to  distinguish,  because  they  admit  of  relief  from  diAereut  modes  of  treatment. 
There  ts.  in  general,  mote  difficulty  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  existenoe 
or  extent  uf  inHnmination  in  the  !<ub.<tance  of  the  lungs;  for  this  inflammation  is 
ver\-  frequently  combined  with  others  within  the  chest;  and  although  the  '*  rSle 
crepitant"  and  the  "  peripneuuionic  »puta"  are  occasionally  well  marked  and  cha- 
racteristio  symploais,  yet  they  are  by  no  mean^i  to  be  depended  on  aa  constant  sym- 
ptoms. The  effects  of  inflfimmation,  either  of  the  external  or  internal  siirface  of  the 
heart,  frec^ucntly  shew  themselves  unequivocally,  on  auscultation  and  percussion,  and 
by  the  increased  action  and  obviotts  enlargement  of  the  lieart  resulting  from  them ; 
but  there  are  cases,  particularly  of  the  former,  where  much  injury  may  be  done,  without 
such  indications  clearlv  presentinf^  thcm.splves,  even  tn  the  nio.<t  experienced  observer. 

One  important  result  of  the  recent  observations  on  the  eflecLs  of  inflamma- 
tioo  wldiin  tbe  chest  is,  the  ascertained  larity  of  cirennwcribed  cotleetions  of  pus 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  the  frequency  of  such  collections  sxterior  tO 
the  pleura:  the  established  ed^v  fli;i>ynosis  of  the  two  kinds  of  Empyema,  the  one 
with  and  tbe  other  without  pneumothorax,  from  6stulous  communication  with  tbe 
ImmehisB;  and  the  distinction  of  the  former  class  of  cases  of  empyema,  aocoidtn^ 
as  the  communication  ha.«>  been  opened  from  without  inwards,  in  consequence  of  ulcere- 
tion  of  the  di^eaeed  pleura,  or  from  within  outwards,  in  consequence  of  tubercular 
disease  and  ulceration  of  the  lungs, — the  former  of  these  two  cases  admitting  i>omeiimes 
of  ^dual  cure,  the  latter  being  only  an  accident  in  the  course  of  incurable  phthisis. 

Another  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  thoracic  disease  i.s  the  diicover^'  of 
the  frequency,  and  explanation  of  the  nature,  of  the  change  called  Emphysema  of 
the  UingB,'  as  a  consequence  of  long-continued  Bronchitis,  particnlarly  when  combined 
with  spasmodic  Asthma.  AH  these  improvements,  as  well  as  the  original  dlecofory 
of  the  application  of  the  <iouud.s  heard  in  the  cheat  to  the  diagnoeis  of  its  diseases,  are 
to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  tbe  industry  and  acuteness  of  Laennec. 

The  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  tbe  Lsrynx  and  glottis  in  adults,  tending  lo  a 
fatal  termination,  1^  mere  thickening  of  the  membrane,  by  effusion  of  pus  behind  it, 
or  by  the  opdemn  plottidis,  without  the  formation  of  the  false  membrane  of  croup,  is 
an  important  fact  ascertained  by  the  obser%'ations  of  Baillie,  Farre,  Lawrence,  and 
many  others ;  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  of  the  kind  in  whieh  the  bronchi  are 
unaffected,  and  an  operation  proniises  relief.  Is  anothsr  advantage  whieh  the  new 
methods  of  examining  the  chest  afford. 

The  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  great  Intestines  in  all 
cases  of  dysentery,  and  of  inflammation  of  the  same  membrane  of  tbe  small  intestinee 
in  a  certain  clas«i  of  cases  of  diarrhoea,  the  diaj^nosis  of  inflammations  of  this  mem- 
brnne  from  those  of  the  peritoneum,  its  remarkable  tendency  to  ulceration,  its  frequent 
(though  by  no  means  uniform)  combination  with  inflammation  of  the  liver,  particularly 
in  the  hot  climates,  and  with  continued  fever  in  this  climate,  and  the  indications  of  its 
decree,  nnd  of  it«  RtJi^e,  tn  hp  drawn  from  examination  of  the  stools,  are  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  abdominal  inflammations,  which  we  owe  to  the  labours 
of  Somers,  Ballingall,  Johnson,  R<Aerteon,  and  many  other  military  and  naval  prac- 
titioners,—of  Abercrombie,  Cbeyne,  Harty,  and  others  in  this  country,  and  of 
^  Petit  and  Serres,  Bronssais,  Andml,  Chomel,  Billard,  &'c.  in  France.  The  instan- 
taneous change  of  symptoms,  violent  pain,  and  rapid  sinking,  which  succeed  the 
porfenUioii  of  btestine  hj  an  oloar  beginning  in  the  maoons  membrane,  and  effoeion 
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of  feculent  innttf*!-  on  thu  peritoneam ;  the  correspondence  of  this  accident  to  thft 
perforatiuQ  of  th«  pleura  ia  pbUiuis,  and  the  evidence,  thence  rebulting,  of  variety  of 
•odownuikt  of  the  Mroot  and  moeow  menibnuieB,  u«  tCriking  illuatratioiw  of  the  in- 
crea«ed  precbion  of  our  pathologieil  information. 

Th"  varicfips  nf  inflammation  within  the  Head,  nnti  of  its  results,  have  likewi«(} 
attioctcii  particular  attention,  chiefly  since  the  publicatiou  of  the  writings  of  Laiie- 
muid  and  Roetan  on  tiie  softening  of  the  brain,  cettnnly  one  of  die  efleeta  frequently 
produced  by  inflammation  there.  The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  may  often  be 
disting-uished,  by  the  acutoncss  of  the  svmj.tnms.  in  its  earlier  stages,  from  that  of  the 
Kubetauce  of  tile  brain.  Much  more  mmuie  diagnostic  marks  have  been  proposed  by 
the  avtbors  juat  named,  by  Bonilland  and  oihera;  bnt  anbsequent  observations  hava 
shewn  that  on  these  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed;  and  in  fnct,  as  the  only  sym- 
ptoms which  can  yet  be  relied  on,  as  indications  either  of  inflammatory  efl°usion  or  disor- 
ganiiation  within  the  cranium,  are  affections  of  sensation  or  voluntary  power,  and  an 
ttme  reault  only  from  changea  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  therefore  generally  in  parts 
at  SMHic  distance  from  the  actual  seat  of  dij>ease,  iind  the  affection  of  which  m-iv  bo 
6Hi(i  to  be  accidental,  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  great  variety  in  the  symptoms, 
independent  of  Tariettea  in  the  diieased  states  tbemsdfea;  and  accordingly,  we  cannot 
with  any  certainty  anticipate  either  the  nature  or  the  exact  seat  of  the  eflbeta  of  in- 
flam mntion  within  the  head,  from  any  symptoms  or  combinations  nf  symptoms all 
that  we  can  protend  to  distiuguish  (and  that  not  with  abt>olute  certainty)  i»  the  period 
of  the  diwaae  when  the  sympUHDS  no  longer  depend  on  the  inflammatoi^  action  Hwlft 
but  chiefly  on  effnsbns  or  dtsorgausationo  eoiMeqinnt  upon  it,  and  centinuing  aAar  it 

has  siihsidt'd, 

2.  i  he  distmctions  of  inflammatory  diseases  according  either  to  the  organs  or  tex- 
tnies  affected,  and  the  usual  effeels  produced  in  these,  are  not  the  only  distinctions  of 

practical  importance  in  thnt  c!n-s  r»f  diseases  wliich  have  been  elucidated  by  modern 
pathologists.  A  very  important  class  of  their  observations  relates  to  cases  which, 
although  running  the  usual  conrae,  and  often  with  even  more  than  the  usual  rapidity, 
are  concealed  or  rendered  latent  by  peculiarity  of  constitution,  and  can  only  be  rccog- 
mzpd  with  certainty  by  such  unequi^'ocal  local  indications  of  <  iTusi  or  disorganization, 
couset^uent  on  inflammation,  as  those  to  which  allusion  hns  juat  been  made.  The 
circuBOstsnoM  in  which  these  latent  inflammations  are  moot  to  be  apprehended  (which 
are  in  general  those  in  which  the  system  u  much  weakened,  the  quantity  of  blood  les- 
sened, and  the  sensibilitv  blunted,  as  in  tlie  Inpt  «tn5j:c  of  fever  or  of  some  of  the  febrile 
exanthemata,)  are  very  important  to  be  known,  because,  in  some  such  cases,  if  the 
imietitioner  is  <mi  his  guard,  lie  may  detect  their  exntenoe  while  it  is  yet  time  to  apply 
remedies. 

Again,  many  important  observations  made  by  modern  pathologists  have  given  pre- 
cision and  authority  to  the  stateiueots  of  older  writers,  as  to  inflamiuatioos  occurring 
and  fmidveing  exactly  their  characteristic  effects  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but 
runninj?  their  course  so  slowlv,  as  to  take  the  form  of  chronic  instead  of  acute  disease  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  cold  or  chronic  abscess  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  chronic  pleurisy 
leading  to  extensive  empyema,  without  either  acute  pain  or  inflammatory  fever ;  par- 
tial inflammator)'  induration  of  the  brain,  or  hepatization  of  the  lungs  confined  to  indi- 
vidual lobules,  &c.  The  knowledge  of  this  form  of  inflammation  is  obviously  imjyort- 
ant,  as  suggesting  and  justifying  a  corresponding  modification  in  the  use  of  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  remedies. 

The  term  Sub- Acute  Inflammation  has  also  been  properly  applied  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong and  others  to  a  form  of  truly  inflamniatory  diseases  of  various  textures, 
where  not  only  the  symptoms,  general  and  local,  are  milder,  but  the  local  consequencea 
which  shew  themselves  nuch  less  extsnshre,  than  hi  the  more  decided  and  acuta 
cases,  and  the  amount  of  depletion  necessary  to  avert  danger  is  much  less,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  such  extension  of  the  period  of  the  disease  as  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  term  clirouic. 

3.  What  makes  it  peculiarly  important  to  attend  to  these  varieties  in  the  intensity 

and  duration  of  strictly  inflammatory  disease,  even  in  the  same  parts  of  the  body  in 
different  individuals,  or  at  different  times  in  the  same,  is  the  obvious  implication  of 
this  principle  to  other  cases,  where  the  symptoms  are  in  the  first  instance  those  of 
inflammation,  bat  tbo  ultimate  rnsult  is  the  establishment  of  other  forms  of  disaaaa, 
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which  have  been  often  regarded  as  quite  diftincC  from,  or  wren  incom|)aliiblo  with, 

inflamnoBtion.  Of  this  tlio  most  striking-  example  is  in  the  case  of  Dropsy,  or  seroiW 
effusion  in  rarious  parta  of  the  body,  the  connection  of  which  with  intiammation  has 
lately  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry. 

Tlje  lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  and  the  writings  of  Rush,  of  Cheyne,  of 
Abercrombie,  and  others  have  ratisfied  the  great  majority  of  practitioners  in  this 
country,  that  the  acute  Hydrocephalus  of  CuUen  is  to  be  regarded  in  general  as  an 
inflammatory  disease,  although  in  many  fatal  caaca  no  other  effect  of  the  Inflammatory 
action  can  be  found  than  the  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles  ;  ond  the  cases  recorded 
by  B!nckall,  by  Abercrombie,  by  Cmmpton,  and  many  others,  liave  also  shewn  that 
there  are  many  cases  of  general  dropsy,  beginning,  or  repeatedly  renewed,  by  inflam- 
anatory  attaeka,  and  admitting  of  great  relief  from  a  certain  extent  of  bloodlettbg, 
generally  premised  to,  or  combined  with,  the  purgative  or  diuretic  medicines.  This 
practice,  which  had  been  repeatedly  adopted  by  varifuis  nractitioners,  and  ag-ain  fallen  into 
disuse,  liOA  been  put  on  the  proper  footing  by  uuiucrous  dissections,  wliich  have  shewn 
Che  very  frequent  complication  of  dropeical  effbaion  with  repeated  fnflammatoiy  atucks, 
(oAen  of  the  sub-acute  or  chronic  character,  hut  known  by  their  usual  producta,) 
in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  or  kidneys;  while,  at  the  same  time,  these  observations 
aofficiently  demonstrate  that  any  great  extent  of  dropsical  effusion  is  hardly  ever  the 
effect  of  inflammation  a /one;  thai  aome  more  permanent  lesion  of  these  parts  is  usually 
likewise  present ;  and  that  even  when  partly  or  chiefly  dependent  on  inflamniition  in  ita 
origin,  the  effusion  is  very  generally  persistent  long  after  this  cause  has  disappeared. 

Nor  ia  dropsical  effusion  the  only  form  of  disease,  usually  regarded  as  chronic,  to 
which  we  may  confidently  assert,  (trusting  to  the  information  acquired  hy  recent  patho* 
logists,)  that  inflanmiulion  mar  p;*ivo  rise,  or  into  which  it  may  graduate.  Attentive 
observation  shews  that  many  of  those  organic  changes  of  structure  which  are  com- 
BMNily  called  Ofaalmctiona  in  the  more  important  visoera,  whether  combined  with 
dropsical  effusion  or  not,  appear  frequently  to  originate  from  the  causes  of  inflam- 
mation, to  Ite  attendf'd  with  some  of  the  first  symptoms  of  inflammation,  rtnd  to  combine 
themselves  with,  or  graduate  by  insensible  degrees  into,  the  acknuu  lcdged  effects  of 
inflammation.  It  is  true  that  in  many  other  easee  their  bvasion  is  quite  gradual  and 
insidious,  and  tliere  is  no  evidence  of  more  than  mere  "  perversion  of  nutrition"  in 
their  developement ;  and  that  such  organic  alterations  of  texture  likewise  differ  essentially 
from  the  simple  effects  of  inflammatiun  in  being  hardly  at  all  liable  to  absorption,  to 
which  the  simply  inflammatory  effusions  arepecnliariyprone  ;  it  is  clear,  thererore,  that 
in  every  case  there  must  be  some  condition,  independent  of  inflaninuition,  necessary 
to  their  production;  yet  the  inference  from  the  former  class  of  facts  is  stilt  a  fair  one, 
that  an  inflammatory  action,  generally  of  the  sub-acote  or  chronic  kind,  is,  in  many 
cases,  OM<ff  the  cnnditumM  on  which  their  grow  th  (lt>peuds.  These  points  have  been 
keenly  discussed  of  late  years  by  the  French  patholof;ist.s,  particularly  Brou^sais, 
Laennec,  and  Andral ;  the  first  of  these  authors  certainly  attributes  too  much  to  the 

phlegmasies  ehroniques"  as  the  cause  of  all  chronic  diseases  •  the  second  probably 
too  little;  and  the  condoston  now  stated  seems  to  agree  very  nearly  with  the  opinion 
of  the  last,  v  ho  is  generally  thought  in  this  ooontry  the  best  informed  and  most  judi- 
cious of  tlie  present  French  patlioiogists. 

Of  those  cases  of  visceral  organic  disease,  often  connected  with  dropsy,  and  often 
originating;  In  inflammatory  action,  there  is  one,  the  frequency  of  which  was  not 
suspected,  and  the  indications  of  which  were  not  understood,  until  very  lately,— viz. 
the  granulated  or  tubcrculated  state  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the  Kidneys,  first  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Bright  to  be  the  almoat  inseparable  concomitant  of  the  albuminous  state  of 
the  urine,  which  had  been  previously  noticed  by  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Blackall,  and  others, 
in  many  cases  of  dropsy,  but  which  exists  also,  not  unfre^uently,  without  any  dr0p> 
akal  symptom. 

Thia  diacovery  is  the  more  important,  as  the  effect  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
kidneys  13  to  alter  the  nature  and  diminish  the  quantit}-  of  one  of  the  trrent  excretions 
from  the  body ;  from  which  results,  as  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Chnstison  and  Dr. 
Boatodk  have  abewn,  a  palpably  diseased  condittoo  of  the  blood,  and  an  undoubted 
oxample,  therefore,  of  the  kind  of  morbid  changes  to  be  apprehended  from  auch  n 
cause.  All  that  ha«  yet  been  asrertained  on  this  point  is  this,  that  when  the  urine  ia 
albuminous,  and  its  specific  gravity  low,  and  the  serosity  of  the  blood  therefore  uona* 
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turally  loaded  willi  ureu,  or  extractive  matter  res«  nibliiig  uit'S,  the  health  is  always 
precarious,  indammatory  diseases  ot'  dili'erent  part>.  arc  apt  tx>  occur,  and  organic  disease, 
particularly  of  the  lungs  or  brain,  frequently  supcneuus  ;  and  that  in  the  last  stage  of 
•neb  diMue,  when  the  secretion  is  almost  suppressed,  slight  febrile  symptoms  rapidly 
advancing  to  coma,  as  in  tlio  (nio  ischuria  rcnalis,  have  hi'pn  ropcatedly  observed. 

Again,  the  tendency  of  indammation,  when  it  occurs  in  particular  constitutions, 
to  pass  into,  or  give  origin  to,  organic  disease,  is  thought  by  many  pathologists  to  ba 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  ca^e  of  scrofulooa  l^bercles,  and  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples, regrE\rdii>!r  the  origin  of  that  very  frequent  nnd  fatal  form  of  oreanic  disease, 
which  it  is  mubt  incumbent  ou  tlie  practitiouer,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  such 
diieaaea,  to  bare  constantly  hvhn  bis  eyes.   On  this  point  likewiaa  there  has  been 
lately  u  difference  of  opinion  both  among  French  and  English  pathologists;  and  it  is 
evi(h>nt  tiiat  tulwrclcs  freqiientlr  originate  without  either  thp  onuses  or  the  indications 
of  iiiilaiuutatiou  shewing  themselves ;  and  that  the  distinctions  between  tubercles  and 
tiie  nsual  eHecta  of  mflanimation'(|Mrtiea]ai1y  as  to  the  eubsequent  liabili^  to  absorption) 
are  such  as  to  shew,  that  they  can  in  no  case  be  ascribed  to  inflammation  as  their  sole 
cause.    But  when  all  these  admissions  are  made,  it  may  still  be  held  as  a  principle 
of  the  highest  practical  inipuiiauco,  that  iu  certain  constitutions  or  in  certain  circum- 
stances, an  inflammatory  attack,  if  not  very  speedily  remedied,  la  very  likely  to  act  as 
tht  immediate  caaM  of  a  deposition  of  tubercles,  and  consequent  chronic  and  nearly 
hopeless  disease. 

The  nature  of  the  peeoliarity  of  constitution,  which  disposes  to  tbn  raAer  than 

other  consequences  of  inflammation,  is  in  all  probability  to  be  sought  in  the  com- 
position  and  vital  properties  of  the  blood  ;  and  some  of  the  nn'croscopical  obscn'ations 
of  Gendrin,  (particularly  that  of  the  presence  of  translucent  globules  in  the  iibrin(Kis 
affusions  of  bealtby  inflammation,  and  their  abeenoe  in  incipient  tubercles,)  seem  to 
afford  a  fairer  pfospect  of  successful  investigation  of  this  point  than  any  former  obser- 
vations had  given.  In  the  mcnntimc  the  external  causes,  which  particularly  favour  the 
developement  of  that  constitutional  peculiarity,  and  especially  the  relative  efficacy  of 
etimate  and  of  impure  dr,  imperfect  nourishment,  and  deflcient  exereve,  during  child- 
hood and  youth,  in  producing  it,  have  been  illustrated  by  statistical  inquiries,  of  the 
kind  formerly  mentioned,  which  are  necessarily  much  more  valuable,  io  this  view, 
than  the  recordii  of  the  experience  of  any  individual. 

Besides  the  connection  of  inflammatoiy  action  with  various  forma  of  organic  diaeaaa, 
of  which  we  have  thus  spoken,  much  strpss  has  been  laid  by  some  recent  authors  oa 
increased  determinations  of  blood,  approaching  and  so^iietimes  amounting  to  inflam- 
mation, as  a  main  cause  of  many  chtonic  diseases  which  are  merely  functional,  e.g. 
of  neuralgic  pains,  of  different  spasms,  of  dyspepsia  and  othe:  FTocts  of  deranged 
secretions  in  the  prim.no  vi.-p.  This  spcrnlation  has  pretty  cprtaiiily  been  carried  too 
far  by  some,  .particularly  by  Broussais  and  his  followers  in  France,  and  by  the  late 
Dr.  Parry  in  Uiis  countiy.  In  many  sudi  caaes  it  seems  certain  that  the  Increased 
determination  of  blood  is  the  consequence,  nol  the  cause,  of  other  deran^ementB  of 
vital  action;  yet  that  it  often  occurs  and  aggravates  the  ovil,  and  affords  a  fair  indi- 
cation for  practice,  seems  well  ascertained;  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Parry  on  the 
beneficial  emets  of  spontaneoua  hmmatemesis  in  some  caaas  of  urgent  dyspepsia,  and 
the  accvirate  observations  of  Dr.  M"ilson  Philip  on  the  effects  of  local  bleedings  in  what 
he  culls  the  second  sta^e  of  dyspepsia,  may  be  quoted  in  proof  of  this  position. 

4.  Another  important  set  of  observations  ou  lutlaumiatory  diseases  consists  of  those 
which  have  been  made  on  the  characters,  and  prog^ress,  and  peculiar  dangers  of  Specific 
Inflammations  resultintr  h^  ^mc-nl  from  particular  causes  only,  and  diflTering  from  the 
usual  form  of  inflammatioa  iu  the  nature  of  their  local  symptoms  and  effects^  or  in  the 
character  of  the  accompanying  fever,  or  in  both  these  particulars. 

The  distinction  of  Phlegmonona  and  Erysipelatous  inflammation  in  cxtornnl  parts, 

well  as  of  the  specifir  cutaneous  inflammations  of  the  ex  snthemata,  hnd  iuJ n  J  li  .  n 
lung  known,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  great  variety  of  mtiammations  affecting  the 
skin  has  been  greatly  extended  and  corrected,  particularly  by  the  laboura  of  Wilhin  and 
Bateman.  But  even  Dr.  Cullen,  who  referred  the  erysipelas,  with  great  propriety, 
Io  his  class  of  Exanthemata  rather  th  in  Phlctrm  v*iie,  and  considered  the  fever  attt  ndinp^ 
it  as  by  no  means  symptomatic  of  the  infiammatiou,  but  as  resulting  from  a  cause 
acting  in  the  intacior  of  the  sy.stem,  and  of  which  the  inflammation  was  likewise  an 
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e£fect,  had  not  a  correct  view  of  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  iaflamination  itself.  He  sup- 
posed that  peculiiritj  to  depend  merely  on  the  texture  affected ;  the  trae  skin  be^I^^. 
aeoording  U»  hinip  theaeatof  this  inflammation,  while  the  phlegmon  is  neated  in  the 

cellular  membrnnp  He  did  nnt  advert  to  tlie  rirramstance,  that  iho  disposition  to 
Spread  along  the  surtace,  and  the  d^ciency  of  organizabic  lymph  in  the  inflam- 
matory  effiiakni,  were  local  ^ymptonaa  equally  peculiar  and  charaotenstie  of  thia 
inflammation,  as  compared  with  other  inflammations  of  the  Karnc  texture,  as  the 
priority  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  ;iiid  tlieir  freqtiently  typhoid  character  ;  and  fhrro- 
fore  did  not  form  the  notion  whicli  I'Veuch  pathologists  annex  to  the  term  spccijicitc, 
aa  applieabto  Co  thn  fonn  of  iDflaodnation. 

Snhsrquent  inquiries  have,  however,  distinctly  shewn,  that  this  principle  is  of  real 
and  great  importance,  us  applicable  both  to  this  and  otlier  inflammntions.  It  appcar-s 
from  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Dr. 
Butter,  and  othaia,  that  when  thta  iaflamaaation  extenda  from  the  akin  to  the  cellular 
memhrane,  as  so  frequently  happens  in  erysipelas,  it  preserves  the  5?ame  local  cha- 
racters  in  the  latter  texture  as  in  the  former;  that  in  some  cases  this  kind  of  diffuse 
intfaanmatioa  affecta  the  eallnlar  membnmo  axtannvaly  without  extending^  to  the  skin ; 
that  it  often  prevails  epidemically,  and  is  certainly  sometimea  propagated  by  contagion 
or  incKulation  ;  that  it  may  arise  from  different  peculiar  causes,  of  which  the  most 
frequent  seems  to  be  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  some  kind  of  animal  poison, 
aa  in  the  caae  of  poisoned  wounda  ftom  diamction;  that  in  thia  aa  in  other  casea,  whan 
such  a  poison  acts  on  the  body,  a  peenUar  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  and 
depression  of  the  vascular  system  are  v<'rv  often  observed,  givinj^  to  the  fever  attrndincT 
such  inflammation  the  character  to  which  we  apply  the  term  Typlioid  ;  aud  that  there 
ia  fieqoently  a  danger  from  thia  form  of  fever,  qnite  independent  itf  tliat  which  th« 

local  inflammation  rould  effect ;  and  not  to  l>e  remedied,  sometimea  OVOn  tobe  aggtarated, 
by  the  use  of  means  for  subduing  that  local  inflammation. 

Farther,  it  seems  well  ascertained  that  on  internal  membranes,  and  sometimea  in 
connexion  with  this  erysipelatous  inflammation  on  the  aorftca,  there  arc  examples  of 
a  sinxilar  diffuse  form  of  iuflammation,  tending  to  serous  and  soro-piirulent  eflusions 
chiefly,  not  to  exudations  of  organizable  lymph,  and  that  the  fever  attending  this  in- 
iaanauition  ia  more  or  Iom  perfectly  typhis  and  the  danger  leiulting  from  it  so  little 
in  proportion  to  the  intenaity  or  dura^tton  of  the  inflammation,  that  in  the  most  rapidly 
fatal  cases  the  inflammatotj  appearanoea  foond  on  disaection  aro  generally  the  least 
obriooa. 

Sneb  examplea  of  internal  erys ipelatoua  inflammation  may  in  aome  inatancea  ba 

pretty  certainly  distinguished  fmrn  the  more  usual  form  of  inflammation  in  internal 
|Virtf>:  they  have  been  most  decidedly  observed  in  the  ^ritoneum ;  and  the  epidemic 
aud  contagious  Puerperal  Fever,  although  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind,  is  that  to  which 
the  foregoing  remarka  moat  particolarly  apply;  but  in  thia  aa  in  other  contagiooa 
diseaws,  there  appears  to  be  <^reat  \  arietv,  in  different  epidemics,  particularly  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  inflammation  goes,  and  to  which  the  remedies  for  inflammation  may 
be  safely  carried. 

These  atatements  appear  to  be  fair  deductions  from  the  hcUt  stated  on  this  subject 
hv  Armstrong',  Hev,  Mackintosh,  Campbell,  and  others,  who  !i  i\  witnessed  extensive 
epidemics  of  this  kind,  particularly  when  compared  with  tlie  cases  of  this  form  of 
peritonitis,  (smnetimea  evidently  in  connection  with  eryaipelaa)  recorded  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  and  with  aereral  that  have  fallen  under  the  ouerration  of  the  present  writer. 

TTiere  is  stronp:  reason  f<^r  t!  irikii  r  thnf  Miore  is  something  equally  peculiar  or 
specitic  in  the  inflammation  of  Dysentery,  when  it  prevails  epidemically,  and  when  it 
extemb  itaelf  (aa  the  writer  ia  aatisiSed  he  baa  occasionally  obaerred)  by  contagion  ; 
and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  a  peculiar  apreading  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces,  tending  to  a  peculiar  aphthous  exudation  on  its  surface,  and 
attended  with  a  dangerous  typhoid  fever,  sometimes  prevails  epidemicHily,  as  in  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Bretonneau  of  Toora,  who  goTO  it  the  name  of  Diphtherite. 

In  all  these  cases  it  may  he  at  least  reasonably  conjectured  that  a  pcnliar  animal 
pouton  is  either  introduced  into  or  generated  in  the  blood,  which  circulates  through  the 
system,  and  by  its  depresbing  or  sedative  influence  causes  the  peculiarities,  both  in  the 
local  and  the  general  symptoma,  and  progreia  of  the  disease,  which  diatingniah  it  Irom 
simple  or  kealiktf  inflammalion  of  the  aame  parts.   It  ia  an  important  obaervation, 
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fint  put  in  «  elMr  view  by  Mr.  Tntera,  that  t  nmilar  Mcnlkrity  is  given  to  the  genemi 

■yDiptoms  rcsuttini;  from  oxtemal  injuries,  by  the  influence  of  a  violent  concussion  or 
•hock,  affecting  the  system  at  the  time  when  soch  local  injuries  are  received ;  but  it 
nmy  be  doubted  whether  the  term  Irritation,  applied  by  him  to  the  constitotimnl 
affection,  either  from  such  injnry,  or  from  specific  inBammation,  is  the  hest  that  could  have 
Iwon  rlHwfn.  Thr.  nipifUy  spreading  Traumatic  Gangrene  described  by  Larrey  and 
ottitirs  boauiA  to  b«  au  etiect  produced  in  some  cases  on  the  local  inflammation  con- 
ieqaent  on  a  Tiolent  injury,  by  the  concuanon  whidi  haa  anch  an  inflnenoe  on  the 
constitutional  symptoms ;  and  indeed  more  or  leea  of  gangrene  or  aloughing  ia  always 
to  l><-  nnprehended  from  infiammation  excited  in  a  ayatesi  where  the  powera  of  the 
circuiatiuD  are  remarkably  depressed. 

That  an  animal  poiaon,  cuvofaidng  and  multiplying  itself  hi  die  Uood,  ia  an  adeqnate 
cause  both  fur  the  local  pMuliarities  and  for  tti6  pecoltar  typhoid  ajmptoms,  attending 
the  spcciiie  inflammations  above  noticed,  appears  pretty  certain,  not  only  from  tho 
analog'  of  tlie  contagious  exanthemata  and  their  communication  by  inoculation,  but 
also  f  i^m  what  ia  observed  aa  to  the  <^bcta  of  inflammation  affiscting  the  lining  membrane 
of  ^  I  ins,  where  niucli  of  fbo  inflammatory  effusions  must  necessarily  be  mixed  with 
the  circulating  blood,  in  this  case,  even  although  the  vein  has  inflamed  from  a 
aimple  injur)',  without  evidence  of  any  speciiic  cau»c  liaving  been  applied,  such  typhoid 
aymptoma,  according  to  the  obeervationa  of  Honter.  of  Traren,  James,  Amott,  and 
many  others,  seem  almost  invanablv  to  occur.  Indeed,  as  the  veins  of  the  uterus 
have  been  found  inflamed  in  several  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  it  has  been  suspected  by 
Dr.  Lee  that  that  dneaee  may  be  generally  dependent  on  this  cause. 

Another  obeervatiori  whirli  has  been  made  on  caaee  of  inflammation  of  thoTeina,  by 
IMr.  A rnott  and  others,  is  likewise  of  great  importance.  It  has  been  fnnnd  that  this 
iutiummation  is  very  frequently  followed  by  rapid  inflammation,  and  still  more  rapid 
pnrulent  depoeitiotta  in  diatant  parts,  particularly  m  the  eavitiea  of  jmnte,  or  in  internal 
cavities ;  and  itaeema  probable  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  to  explain  theoceurrence 
of  such  rapid  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  internal  part«,  puticularly  the  Liver,  which 
has  been  often  observed  after  severe  injuries  of  the  head  or  other  parta  of  the  surface. 

Tbia  obeerfation  ought  evidently  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  another,  made  by 
many  rcc<  nt  authors,  by  Guthrie,  Rose,  and  others  in  England,  and  by  Dance,  Velpeau, 
&c.  in  France,  of  the  frefjuoncy  of  inti-rnal  inflammation,  jsroing  on  with  extreme 
rapidity  to  deposition  of  purulent  or  tubercular  matter  m  internal  parts,  immediately 
after  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  where  auch  formationa  from  the  blood  had  be«n  previously 
estahlislied ;  and  both  observations  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  facts,  wbich 
•eem  established  by  tho  researches  of  V  elpeau,  Kait^nbrunner,  Gcndrin.and  others,— ^r*f, 
that  the  veina  leading  from  extensive  collections  of  matter,  especially  in  chronic  cases, 
are  often  found  loaded  with  pua ;  and,  aeeandfy,  that  the  conversion  of  globules  of  blood,  or 
of  fibrine,  into  pus,  takes  place  not  only  in  extrnraaated  effbaiona,  but  wUhin  the  vesuU 
ot  puts  in  a  certain  stage  of  inflammation. 

Tb»  inference  from  all  theae  facta  appcan  to  be,  that  pnmlent  natter  generated  in 
the  human  body  itself,  if  by  any  means  it  ia  caused  to  circulate  in  the  blood  without 
findinL"  n  ready  outlet,  disposes  not  only  to  peculiar  febrile  symptoms,  but  also  to 
,  lutiamraation  of  a  peculiar  character,  which  goes  very  rapidly*  to  extensive  suppuration, 
in  whatever  part  may  be  moat  prone  to  auch  diaeaee ;  and  thia  ia  evidently  an  important 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Specific  Inflammations,  and  is  ap{dicaUe,  aa  will  preaently 
appear,  to  ^fviMal  cases  nf  the  most  important  chronic  diseasefi. 

The  jndumamtion  of  Syphilis  is  another  example  of  specihc  inflammation  resulting 
apparently  from  a  morbid  poison  circolating  in  the  blood,  and  fidling  on  particnhv 

textures  ;  and  in  rejrnrd  to  this  ,>*everal  points  of  great  importance  seem  to  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  obsicrvations  of  Abernethy,  Pearson,  Hose,  Guthrie,  &c.  in  i^undou, 
of  Carmichael  in  Dublin,  of  Dr.  Thomson  in  Edinburgh,  and  others,  particularly  the 
varie^  of  its  forms  and  progress  in  different  individuala  even  at  the  aame  time,  and 
the  more  gradual  change  nf  the  chararter  of  the  disease  and  malignity  of  the  virus  in 
the  progress  of  time ;  the  fallacy  of  the  old  opinion  that  in  any  of  its  forms  (as  they 
now  present  thenuelres)  the  disease  ia  absolutely  void  of  natnral  tendency  to  a  fhvonrahle 
termination;  the  variety  of  treatment  which  its  different  f  rtn-  demand;  the  frequent 
combination  of  syphilitic  inflammatirnT,  eifhrr  iv-th  healthy  inflanimnfinn  on  the  one 
iumd,  or  with  scrofulous  disease  on  the  other ;  the  aggravation  of  the  disease,  in  either 
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eiM,  ivUeh  nay  retult  fnm  dm  tiM  of  raoicnry ;  and  ttia  proper  reitiiGtum  of  tho 
virtues  of  this  medidno,  in  logaid  io  ■yphili**  to  the  dMoaeter  of  on  tdieraiivt  rmthor 

than  an  antidote. 

The  inflammauon  of  Gout  is  another  to  which  Uie  tenn  Specific  is  properly  applied ; 
and  the  important  dtieovery  of  Dr.  WoUaaton,  of  the  0x^0000  of  one  acid  in  tho 
concretions  which  result  from  long^-continued  gouty  inflaminalion,  at  once  tends  to 
explain  the  known  connexion  of  gout  with  the  calculous  diathesis,  and  connects  this 
with  the  other  apadfie  inflammations  dependent  on  a  morbid  matter  in  the  bioud. 

The  inHanunation  of  Rheumatism  may  also  be  held  to  be  atrietly  specific,  although 
the  exisfpnrp  of  any  peculiar  ingredient  in  the  blood  cannot  be  ascertained.  That  there 
is  something  peculiar  in  the  vital  constitution  of  the  blood  in  this  disease  appears,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  rendered  highly  probable  W  the  nature  of  the  peenliaritiea  tbi^  moat  remarfcalrty 
distinguish  it ;  by  the  tand(!eney  to  anect  different  parts  and  textures  in  rapid  attceesaion; 
by  the  total  abeence  of  suppuration  as  an  effect  of  this  inflammation ;  by  the  apparently 
increased  proportion  of  the  fi  brine,  and  complete  separation  of  it  from  the  red  matter 
in  the  Mood  drawn,  and  by  the  remarkable  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  exudation 
produced  by  this  in!!  immation  when  it  affects  the  heart.  The  frequency  and  danger  of 
the  affection  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  in  this  disease  has  l)een  completely  cstabliKlud 
by  the  observations  of  Pitcaim,  Dundas,  Wells,  Davis,  Abcrcrombie,  and  others,  and  n 
one  of  the  important  additions  lately  made  to  patbology.  The  drcamstancae  in  which 
it  is  most  to  be  apprehendrcl  air  h\-  no  means  so  clearly  made  out;  but  the  writer  has 
no  difficulty  in  stating  his  couvictiuu,  that  large  and  repeated  bleedings  in  the  beginning 
of  rhenmatism  increase  the  risk  of  this  metastasis  ;  and  in  assenting  to  the  obeervation 
<^  Dr.  Elliotson,  that  after  it  has  occurr^  it  is  more  properly  met  by  tocal  than  general 
Weeding.  Tic  lilj  viir^  of  Willan  and  Batenian  havr  hc-n  more  successful  than  those 
of  any  others  in  distinguishing  the  many  different  forms  of  inflammation  (particularly 
chronic)  to  wfaidi  the  akin  ia  liable,  but  die  daseiflcation  of  theee  diaeasea,  which  they 
have  attempted,  is  more  formal  and  |nociee  than  die  nature  of  theee  efor-vatying 
forms  of  diinease  will  justify. 

5.  I'he  great  improvements  which  have  been  thus  effected  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
hialory  and  varietiee  of  inflammatory  diseases  are  of  practical  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  such  diseases,  not  by  8Ug;gesting  new  romedies,  but  chiefly  by  giving  us 
more  preci^ic  informatiori  titan  we  could  otherwise  have  had,  of  the  particular  danger 
which  is  threatened  in  each  case  of  such  di^ases,  and  of  the  particular  symptoms 
indicating  such  danger ;  and  thus  guiding  na  aa  to  the  proper  time  and  the  proper  extent 
of  the  application  of  r!io>r  ,  which  we  already  possess  and  understand.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made,  during  the  period  under  review,  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  general 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  or  of  those  adapted  to  particular  inflaOlmatory  diseases ;  and 
it  ia  generally  thought  that  some  important  auxiliaries  to  bloodletting  and  the  other 
evacuations  have  been  discovered  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  iXmrv  b  is  bcrm  no  such 
decided  success  in  this  inquiry  as  in  those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  although 
it  ia  fight  to  avail  oorNlrea  of  theee  aoxitiariea  in  all  casee  imeva  evident  contra- 
indications to  them  do  not  exist,  yet,  as  n  general  nile,  in  the  early  atige of  inflammatoij 
diseases  the  leae  that  ia  tmated  to  them,  and  the  more  to  the  ordinary  means  of  depletion, 
the  better. 

This  ebserration  may  bo  parUcularly  applied  to  the  uee  of  Mercury  in  inflammatory 

diseases,  which  has  been  so  highly  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  inflammations  by 
Hamilton  of  Lynn  Reg-is,  Arn>?<frontr,  Travers,  and  various  other  practical  authors 
within  the  last  half  century,  tiiut  its  virtues  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  completely 
aaeerlained ;  but  Aoae  who  are  aware  of  the  fldladea  attending  tlie  ohsarratiott  of  the 
effects  of  remedies  in  acute  diseases,  particularly  of  such  as  are  only  employed  us 
auxdiaries  to  others  of  acknowledged  edicacy,  can  easily  understand  that  they  may 
have  been  much  overrated.  It  has  been  often  representitd  that  not  only  the  purgati%'e 
nwrcurial  medicines,  aa  general  evacuanta,  and  aa  means  of  acting  particularly  on  the 
secretion  of  the  liver,  are  of  peculiar  importance,  but  the  action  of  mercury  on  the 
system  at  large  is  the  surest  means  of  contn^ling  those  effusions,  and  particularly  the 
eflhaion  of  coagnhble  lymph,  on  which  the  danger  of  several  inflammatoiy  diaeaaea 
easentiaUy  depends ;  and  in  some  instances  a  less  defined  and  more  specific  virtue  in 
checking  inflammation  has  been  attributed  to  the  constitutional  affection  from  merrury. 
Thtu  the  remedy  has  been  successively  vaunted  in  the  case  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  of 
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cjrnRBche  tnieliralw  or  laryngea,  and  (generally  in  the  ium  of  tiAamei  ind  opiom)  in 

tliat  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  hepatitis,  and  dyscnton.- ; 
and  refprrnce  has  been  often  made  to  tlio  effects  which  mar  be  obsf  rved  from  it  in 
infiammatiun  of  the  iris,  tending  to  effiu>iuu  of  lynipli  ttiure,  a«  demonstrative  evidence 
of  its  peculiar  efficacy. 

Rut  il  iiiav  be  stated  with  ronfideiue,  that  in  the  opinion  of  mnny  of  the  best  informed 
members  of  the  profession,  there  has  been  much  exaggeration  in  all  these  statemeato. 
That  there  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  effect  of  mercury  on  acute  inflammation, 
putiCttlarlj  of  the  liver  aad  the  m neons  membrane  of  the  bowels,  in  the  hot  clhnatea, 
the  numerous  and  concurrent  authorities  which  niigbt  be  quoted  on  the  subject  leave  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  but  that  any  such  decided  effect  can  be  observed  from  exciting  the 
apectfic  effects  of  (marited  hy  its  action  on  the  month)  daring  the  acute  atago 

of  any  internal  inflammation  in  this  country,  has  certainly  not  been  estabUsbed  tO  the 
satisfaction  of  most  practitioners.  Tli  t  culornel  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  putative 
medicines  in  such  diseases  is  certain,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
eorrigenti  that  can  be  need  along  with  opium*  when  the  soothing  effscts  of  the  latter 
nu>dicine  arc  demanded  ;  because  it  both  corrocts  its  constipatlng^  effect,  and  probably 
aids  in  ripf(>rminin^  its  HCtion  on  the  skin,  and,  when  given  with  opium,  much  more 
generally  rtprchses  titan  excites  vomiting.  When  given  so  as  to  act  only  in  these  ways, 
it  may  be  unquestionaUj  held  to  be  a  useful,  though  not  one  of  the  moot  powerfbl 
remedies  in  inflammatory  diseases.  But  when  its  action  on  the  month  has  been  excited 
in  the  caui^e  of  actito  internal  ioflamuation,  (which  is  the  only  fair  way  of  judging 
of  any  specific  agency  of  the  mineral  on  the  inflammatory  process,)  we  hw  not 
only  been  very  generally  disappointed  of  seeing  any  improvement  of  the  symptoms 
immediately  follow  that  change,  hot  are  constrained  to  add  that  we  luMra  morefreqaentlj 
seen  an  aggravation  of  them. 

In  more  chrome  inihunmaUon,  attended  widi  slighter  iehrile  symptoms,  or  when 
strictly  a  local  disease,  and  tending  obviously  to  gradual  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph, 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  a  certain  degree  of  deobstruent  rather  than  antiphlogistic 
efficacy  (unfortunately  often  inadequate  to  the  evil  to  be  overcome)  is  attributable  to 
the  agency  of  mercury  on  the  oonstitu^.  It  is  in  those  cases  of  sypbilb  where 
chronic  induration  around  the  ulcers  is  the  most  characteristic  appearnrK  r,  that  the 
beneficial  action  of  mercury  is  in  general  most  distinctly  seen ;  and  not  only  in  the  case 
of  iritis,  but  in  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  of  the  larynx,  of  the  liver,  perhaps 
of  the  peritoneum,  when  suh-acuto  or  cbnmie,  a  similar  beneficial  influence  is  sometimes 
distinctly  perceptible.  Two  cantionR.  at  least  in  this  climate,  are,  however,  certainly 
important :  ^rst,  that  a  dysenteric  affection  of  the  bowels  is  often  produced  by  mercury 
aiecting  the  system ;  and,  serondiy^  that  it  varj  often  acta  as  a  cause  or  aggravatioo 
of  scrofulous  disease,  in  those  who  have  that  Tory  common  tendency. 

Another  auxiliary  to  bloodletting  in  inflammatory  diseases,  particularly  in  inflammations 
of  the  chest  and  in  rheumatism,  which  has  come  into  pretty  general  use  in  this 
conntry,  is  the  eolation  of  tartar  emetic,  given  in  ftequently  repeated  and  often 
laige  doses,  bat  without  exciting  vomiting.  The  poaaiMttly  of  patients  in  inflammatory 
diseases  taking  very  large  quantities  of  this  and  many  other  medicines,  particularly 
if  they  be  not  largely  bled,  witliout  the  usual  effects  of  these  medicines  showing 
themselvm,  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  Rasori  and  many 

other  Italian  physicians,  and  of  Laennec  and  his  followers  in  France  ;  but  whether 
there  is  any  peculiar  advantage  in  establishing  this  "  tolerance"  of  the  medicine,  and 
then  trusting  to  a  remedy  which  produces  no  sensible  effects,  b  a  very  different  question. 
Under  the  impressions  that  we  hare  in  this  country  of  the  efficacy  of  bloodletting  in 
acute  inflammations,  and  of  the  comparative  inadequary  nf  all  (  thcr  means  yet  pi-oposed, 
we  do  not  think  ourselves  justiiied  in  placing  our  chief  reliance  on  this  treatment, 
excepting  where  the  loss  of  htood  is  clearly  and  strongly  oontra>indieatad.  When 
bloodletting  is  pretty  freely  employed,  much  smaller  quantities  of  the  tartar  emetic 
than  the  continental  physician?*  are  in  flic  habit  of  prescribing  :irr  fntmd  with  u"!  to 
excite  and  maintain  nausea ;  and  it  certamly  has  not  been  shewn,  to  the  satistactiou  of 
the  pra^tioners  in  this  eoantry,  that  the  medldne.  in  ray  way  in  which  it  can  bo 
given  without  sensible  effect,  is  a  more  powerful  antipnlogistie  than  when  used 
so  as  to  maintain  naii>iea  for  hours  together.  When  given  in  this  wnv,  (for  which 
•purpose  from  one-third  to  one  half  of  a  grain  every  two  hours  will  u&uuliy  be  found 
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voffidant,)  it  u  now  gvnerally  regarded  at  the  mott  powerlbl  anxiUary  to  Uoodletting 
in  the  disease  above  mentioned,  and  in  particular  has  in  a  great  measure  inpnraodiid 

the  use  of  Digitalis  as  a  sedati?e  and  antiplilogigtic  ;  the  pcnernl  judp^nicnt  in  rpg^trd  to 
this  last  being,  that  in  modenUe  doees  it  is  inefficient  in  this  view,  and  in  large  doees 
iiumanageable  and  bamfdom* 

Tfie  Colchicum  is  uDother  irjr  lirinp  introtluccd  within  the  las^t  twenty  years  ialO 
practice,  with  the  character  of  an  antiphlogistic  or  sedatire  rather  than  an  evaruant ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  fit  of  Gout,  the  effect  of  a  few  doses  of  this  medicine  is  certainly 
often  mora  nearly  specific  than  that  of  any  other  medicine  which  we  can  mention,  in  an 
inflammatory  di8eas<>.  But  experience,  a."  well  as  theory,  mig^ht  be  quoted  in  furour 
of  the  doctrine,  which  was  keenly  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  in  his  lectures 
on  gout,  diet  the  bnman  body  always  beeooMS  pecnltarly  liable  to  other  and  more 
dangenms  diseases,  when  the  attacks  of  gout  are  arrested  in  any  other  way  than  by  tlio 
regimen  which  corrects  the  tendency  to  the  disease.  The  antiphlogistic  virtues  ascribed 
to  ccdchicttm  in  otlier  indammatory  diseases  are  much  less  generally  admitted;  but  it 
ie  generaUy  Ihonght  that«  by  the  continoed  use  of  this  medicine,  attaclu  of  acute 
jheumatism  may  in  many  persons  be  somewhat  alleviated  and  shortened. 

A  rhanfre,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  a  very  material  improvomrnt 
has  taken  place  within  tliese  few  years  in  ttie  judgement  of  many  practitioners  as  to  the 
«aeof  Opiam  in  abdominal  inflammations,  whether  alEMSting  the  serooe  or  ntneooa 
membrane.  It  has  been  clearly  shewn  by  Dr.  Armstronir  nnd  others,  that  when  full 
bleeding  has  been  premised,  opium  may  be  given  freely  and  repeatedly,  often  with 
extremely  good  effect  as  to  the  relief  of  suffering;  certainly  without  any  injurious 
ofliMt  on  the  alvine  efacimtions,  (which  seem  frequently  to  be  promoted  or  proented 
more  easily  by  enemata  after  the  use  of  opiats;)  and  it  maybe  pretty  confidently 
asserted,  with  a  considerable  dimiaution  of  the  mortality  below  what  is  cocntnon  when 
Uoodletting  and  purgatives  ate  the  only  remediea  employed.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  notion  <^  Pr.  Armstrong,  that  o|»ates  are  here  of  use  their 
diaphoretic  agency,  is  the  correct  one.  In  the  cases  which  tho  present  writer 
has  observed,  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  opium  has  been  best  marked  when  the 
pdae  has  been  eariy  much  depressed,  and  has  not  rnen  after  bloodiettii^,  so  that 
farther  loss  of  blood  has  seemed  hazardous  or  impracticable.  When  opiam  in 
th»v«e  circum.'<tanceH  hax  quickly  relieved  pain  and  vomiting,  and  procured  slprp, 
the  pulse  has  I'requcntiy  improved  beyond  expectation ;  and  a  patient  who  previously 
seemed  qnite  exhansted  has  been  restored  to  a  state  in  wbidi  ftrther  blood- 
letting, if  required,  has  b^-en  perfectly  well  borne.  That  opium,  as  an  auxiliaiy  to 
bloodletting  in  these  inflamiuatioos,  can  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  required  to  be 
drawn  is  very  doubtful ;  but,  unless  the  writer  is  greatly  mistaken,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  it  will  enable  patients  to  bear  a  Ir  ^^  of  blood  under  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  sunk,  and  ihm  p^-rmit  the  <  tl*  t  tual  remedy  to  be  applied 
repeatedly,  and  ultimately  with  success,  in  cases  where  it  would  otherwise  hive 
become  inapplieable.  Of  this  the  writer  has  been  conTinced,  not  only  by  Huding  the 
mortality  from  the  disease  under  his  own  observation  less  since  he  has  given  opiam 
freely,  f>vhich  niifrht  have  been  accidental,)  but  especially  from  f)lwerving  that  in  the 
cases  which  proved  fatal  under  this  treatment,  the  extent  of  inllamimatory  appearances 
found  on  dissection  has  always  been  great  and  unequivocal ;  very  often  indeed  these  have 
been  com[dicated  with  organic  disease ;  whereas,  before  he  adopted  this  kind  of  practice, 
he  has  repeatedly  had  the  mortilicntinn  of  sceinir  patients  sink  early  in  the  disease 
in  whom  the  inflammatory  appeaninces  luuud  ou  dissection  have  been  remarkably 
eligbt*->certauly  leae  thMi  must  have  existed  in  other  eaaes,  where  recovery  took 
place.  Death  in  cases  of  aWomiual  inflammation  does  not  depend,  as  in  most  other 
iniemal  inflammations,  on  the  lesion  oi  any  organ  essentially  concerned  in  maintaining 
the  fundamental  function  of  circulation ;  it  results  from  a  sympathetic  affectioo  of  the 
'dicuhtion  consequent  on  the  inflamed  atate  of  the  intastinee;  it  can  be  demon- 
pfrnted  that  thb  sympathetic  aflection  is  much  p-reater  in  some  persons  than  in  othen, 
suffering  under  the  same  amount  of  abdominal  inflammation ;  ead  it  seems 


•  It  is  proper  to  Btatc  that  the  writer  has  been  oftener  disappointed  oniu  .  IT ,  i  s  't'  opium  in  acute 
dytnaXerj  tiiaa  in  perituDitis,  and  that  ia  some  caaes  of  the  latter  iiiivm*  wliicb  be  has  seen 
prevailing  epidsmisidljrt  end  as  be  beliCTes  spreadiBg  by  ooategtoa,  be  has  also  fouad  it  quite 
imilimBatei 
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to  suppose,  that  what«fMr  Umtttbe  intaiwity  <rf lb*  MMttioDt,  prixtoced  by  the  disease 

in  tbe  bowels,  and  procures  nn'^p  mul  sleep  to  the  patient,  will  lessen  the  degree  of  thut 
■yiD|MUietic  affection  of  the  circulating  system.  It  should  always  be  remembered, 
(wbalMir  judgero«nt  be  formed  of  this  or  other  individual  nmediea,)  that  it  is  not  hj 
interrupting  the  functioiuof  the  bowels  themselves  that  Mittto  enteritis  is  fatal;  that 
restoring;  the  functions  of  the  b<ivvclH  is  therefore  only  a  secondary  nhjcrt,  requiring 
little  aid  when  tbe  main  object  can  be  accomplished,  and  certainly  not  to  be  urged  as 
long  ■■  tbere  it  a  rak  of  tbe  iimm»  nied  to  accomplish  it  aggravating  tlw  iaflanimation* 
In  this  respect  a  UMlbl  practical  oatttion  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  mora  aecarat* 
ksowledre  ive  now  po«»efis  of  the  causes  of  death  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

Tbe  udvaatage  of  local  bloodletting  bv  punctures  or  incisions,  in  those  cases  of 
cNfloMd  inlhunmation  of  external  porta,  which  tbieatea  to  be  dangofooa  bj  oxtenaivo 
mippuration  and  sloughing,  has  been  established  by  the  obserrationa  of  O'Halloron, 
Copland,  Hutchinson,  Lawrence,  Duncan,  and  many  others. 

The  additions  recently  made  to  our  knowledge  of  Idiopatiiic  Fever  may  be  put  in  a 
•BMller  oompow  tbu  tliooe  which  regard  inflaramatimi,  bec»uae  tbe  study  of  morbid 
anatomy  gives  us  much  less  assistance  in  this  inqnir^,-.  and  notwithstanding  the  araoant 
of  Jaboor  bestowed  on  it,  much  less  real  and  definite  improvement  has  been  effected. 

It  faM  been  ascertained,  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  the  French  pathologists,  but  like- 
wise by  thoeeof  many  authors  on  Fever  in  l^ondon,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  that  tbe 

lesions  most  g^niTi'lv  fniinrl  in  fatal  cases  of  what  t"^  Tisiinllv  rnllnl  (  ontirnirrl  Frvpr, 

in  Europe,  are  serous  eiiutiion  in  tbe  venthcles  and  between  the  membranes  of  tbe 
bnin ;  an  incretaed  Tawolarity,  with  InereoMd  ■eerelion  of  mucos,  on  moi«  or  lew 
of  the  bronchial  membrane ;  an  csdematous,  and  often  a  condensed  and  softened  state 

of  part  of  the  hings;  and  thickening:,  p>^frhps  of  vascularity,  and  partial  ulceration  or 
aloughing,  of  some  part  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  primas  viae,  especially  of  the 
l^andabu'  etmctare  there,  and  meet  freqnentlj  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ilenm,  often 
attended  with  enlargement  of  the  corresponding  mesenteric  glands.  The  blood  found 
in  the  bofly,  or  drawn  from  it  during  life,  very  generally,  if  not  uniformly.  coag'iilRtP'* 
less  hrmly  than  in  health,  and  sometimes,  specially  in  caaes  rapidly  fatal,  is  nearly 
£aid.  All  other  morbid  appearanoee  are  comparatively  rare,  and  several  appearances, 
partirnlarly  congefition  of  blood  in  the  back  part  of  the  lungs  and  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  tbe  depending  portions  of  the  intestines,  are  fallacious;  depending  on  the 
stagnation  of  the  blood  in  these  parts,  both  after  death  and  in  the  extreme  stage  of 
debility  befiwe  death,  and  on  the  imperfect  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

It  seems  to  he  also  ascertained  that  the  T?;ho!e  of  these  appearances  are  seldom  found 
in  any  one  case ;  that  those  found  are  often  remarkably  various  in  different  individual . 
CMOS,  altbongh  a  great  portion  of  tbe  symptoms  may  have  been  TOry  similar ;  that 
aidiongfa  all  these  appearances  are  such  as  occur  in  decided  inflammations  and  form 
part  of  thoir  character,  vet  the  effusions  of  coaprulable  lymph  and  of  pus,  which  are 
those  most  characteristic  of  inflammation,  are  very  rarely  found  after  fevers,  and  that 
after  some  cases  of  wdl-marked  continued  fever  Aese  morbid  appearances  are  alto- 
gether absent. 

The  question  that  has  been  most  kponly  debated  of  late  years,  both  in  France  and 
this  country,  is,  whether  all  the  symptoms  of  continued  fever  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  local  inflammations  in  some  part  of  the  body,  and  what  is  osaally  called 

Idiopathic  fever  be  thus  resolved  into  Synipttmiatic ;  or  whether  fever  is  a  general 
disease  of  the  system,  with  which  certain  local  inflammations,  sometimes  in  one  part 
and  sometimes  in  another,  frequently  combine  themselves.  The  former  doctrine  has 
been  warmly  espoused  by  Broussais  and  his  followers  in  France,  and  by  Dr.  Clntler- 
buck,  Dr.  Mills,  and  others,  in  this  country  ;  hut  the  opinion  of  some  of  thr  most 
eminent  of  the  Parisian  pathologists,  and  of  the  school  of  Montpellier,  and  tlie  g^cneral 
opinion  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  is  decidedly  in  fiivonr  of  the  latter ;  prin- 
cipally for  the  following  reasons,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
lii^iforv  of  the  disease  as  known  from  ol»ervn^nn  nf  the  living  body,  and  have  been, 
therelbre,  too  much  neglected  by  those  whose  ootiooii  of  pathology  are  Umited  to  obeer- 
vatiotts  on  the  dead  body,  end  tbe  inferences  thence  direcUy  resulting. 

1 .  The  cases  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Fsftts  may  be  distinguished  in  practice, 
and  rn  rronnnil  without  difTiriiltv,  if  their  whole  progress  is  traced,  from  thp  other  cases 
in  which  mtiammations  of  the  same  parts  are  tbund  on  dissection ;  by  the  slighter  degree 
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of  tiM  local  symptoms,  as  compared  10  the inlnoiity  «f  the  genonJ  symptoms;  by  die 
gnreater  depression  of  strength,  and  perticuUurfy  the  easier  deprMsion  of  the  strength 
of  the  circulation  ;  by  the  greater  deBciency  of  secretions,  as  shown,  after  some  daya, 
by  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  toi^e ;  by  the  greater  dibturbunce  of  the  nervoue 
•yetem,  end  greater  prefralenee  and  peculiar  character  of  ddiritnn«  generany  Mended 
with  a  peculiar  tendency  to  stupor  ;  by  the  imporfpct  coapulalion  of  the  blood,  or  aggre- 
gation of  the  coe^galum ;  and  not  unfreqoeatly  by  the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  cutaneous 
«niption. 

2.  The  CBoee  of  lever,  thne  characterised,  are  feond  to  be  generally  of  local  and 

temporary  existencp  nmnnc  mankind,  and  arr  tnrTh(>  most  part  distinctlv  rr  fV  rn!)Ir  cither 
to  a  malaria  or  a  contagion ;  and  thus,  in  tbeir  origin  as  veil  as  their  symptoms,  bear  au 
■ulogy  to  die  effiscte  <n  certain  Pdaone  en  the  living  body ;  whereoe  caeee  of  Inflam- 
mation, resembling  the  effects  of  injoriee  or  aoddents  ratlu  r  than  of  poisons,  occur  in 
pretty  uniform  frequency  in  all  greet  oommuiitiee,  eimUarly  eitaated  ae  to  climate  and 
habits  of  life. 

3.  When  theceeeoi  which  an  lhae  charaeteriaed  as  levers,  prove  ftital,  the  ap- 

pearancea  on  dissectioil  are  very  generally  slighter,  (particularly  in  the  circumstance 
already  remarked,  of  the  general  absence  of  the  most  characterietic  inflammatory 
effusions,)  than  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  cases  to  which  we  give 
die  name  of  Inflammatioos;  therefore  they  do  not  afford  so  satisfoctofy  an  ex|denatioik 
of  the  fatal  event;  and  occasionally  they  are  alto<rother  abst-nt. 

4.  Tlje  cases,  thus  charactcn'fied  as  fevers,  have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous favourable  termination,  than  is  seen  in  cades  of  uudoubted  iollammation,  where 
tho  aaaM  internal  parte  are  affscted,  and  the  same  aoMMmt  of  fohrile  symptoms  exiats; 

i«  Hcen  in  the  regular  decline  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittents,  and  in  tho  frequent 
decline  of  continued  fever,  with  or  without  critical  evacuation*  where  no  active  remedies 
are  used. 

5.  The  decline  of  the  cases  characterised  as  fevers  very  often  takes  place  under  the 

use  of  stimulaf in^jT  rrnmrlles,  which  aro  knnv  n  !)V  rxprrionre  to  hr  hurtful  in  similar 

Stages  of  undoubted  iuflammations ;  so  that  the  experience  of  the  Juvaniia  and  ladentia 
dearly  indicatea  a  diadnetioii  of  dieie  dieeaaed  etatee. 

6.  When  patients  recover  from  the  worst  stage  of  the  cases  characterised  as  fevenip 

with  little  or  no  artifirinl  evarnation,  or  under  the  use  of  stimulanta,  experience  shews 
that  the  health  is  more  perfectly  restored,  and  that  there  is  much  less  risk  of  oi^nic 
dtieaeee  encoeeding  them,  then  may  ahraya  be  apprehended  when  recovery  takea  place 
from  decided  and  dangerous  internal  inflammation,  nnder  a  similar  treatment. 

These  considerations  would  entitle  us  to  regard  fevers  as  specifically  different  from 
inflammations,  even  if  certain  inflammatory  appearance  on  individual  part«  of  the  body 
attended  the  general  fohrile  eymfrtoms  as  uniformly  in  them,  as  in  the  omtagioae 
exanthemata ;  but  this  conclusion  is  much  etri^ncthened  by  the  fact  already  stated, 
that  the  parts  of  the  body  in  which  inflammatory  appearances  may  be  found  after 
death  from  fevers  are  remarkably  various ;  and  by  the  observation,  which  may  easily 
be  made  in  such  fotal  caeeOp  that  the  only  eymptome  which  can  be  certainly  con- 
nected with  the  appeartinces  on  dissection,  particularly  in  the  chest  or  nhf?nmen, 
are  often  symptoms  occurring  late  in  the  disease,  and  sometimes  apparendy  supervening, 
fiom  known  eanaee,  on  the  original  affection. 

In  regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  morbid  state,  which  is  thus  properly  die- 
tinguished,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  from  the  effects  of  inflammation,  we  mnnot 
eay  that  more  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years,  than  in  regard  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  progreae  of  inflammadon  iteelf.  As,  indeed,  all  explanatioM  are  fonnded 
on  comparisons,  and  as  the  phenomena  in  both  these  cases  hardly  admit  of  comparjaon 
with  -Any  others  in  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  investig'ation  can  ever  he 
carried  tar.  And  as  it  is  generally-  allowed  that  fever  (both  symptomatic  and  idiopathic) 
origtnatee  in  the  capillary  vceseb,  t.e.  in  that  part  of  dw  living  frame  which  iedie  eeat  of 
the  functions  hitherto  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  pathologists  have  been  naturally 
and  properly  deterred  from  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  until  this  department  of  physiology 
be  farther  elucidated.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  account  given  by  Hoffmann 
and  Collen,  of  the  febrile  reaction  consequent  on  the  diminution  of  secretions  and  ex- 
rrrtinn"^  in  the  commencement  of  fever,  of  the  increased  stimulation  of  the  heart  being  con- 
sequent on  obstructed  circulation  in  the  oipillaries, — may  still  be  held  to  be  so  £ur  satie- 
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factory  ;*  bat  that  the  idea  of  a  Spasm  of  the  extreme  veaaeU  being  the  immediate  caiuM 
of  fhrit  flimintitinn  nntl  obstruction,  and  thrrrhy  of  thr  increased  stimulation  Of  iho  heart, 
has  neither  been  confirmed  by  anj  actual  observations,  norgenerallj  regarded  as  a  satis- 
ftrtory  aeeoimt  of  the  phawMneiut ;  md  perhaps  tfi*  Init  Aecmtiad  •xpreMion  of  what  is 
known  on  the  subject  is  merely  this,  that  there  is,  in  the  commencement  of  ftver,  % 
deficifnry  of  the  xital  actions  in  tht»  enpinnr^-  vpsppIb,  naturally  followed  by  increased 
excitement  of  thv  heiirt;  and  that,  in  tiie  ca&ts  ot  iUiupathic  fever,  this  is  combined  with 
the  peculiar  aedative  agency  of  a  poison,  generated  in  or  abaorbed  into  the  Mood,  the 
effect  of  which  varies  remarkably  in  intensity  on  di£Ferent  occasions,  and  is  often  very 
danfrerons ;  ntthough,  like  that  of  other  poiaoiiB  introduced  into  the  ayatemy  it  ia  esaen- 
tially  transient. 

llie  moat  nnportant  imfMPOvenent  which  has  baan  lately  aftetad  in  oar  knowledge 

of  idiopathic  fever,  vis  in  the  cnsr  rf  inflammation,  may  be  said  to  consint  in  the  more 
accurate  discrimination  of  its  \  arietiea;  and  the  most  important  of  these  may  be 
ranked  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Certain  distinctions,  of  obviooa  practical  impottasoe,  have  been  pointed  out  aa  to 
the  intensity  and  sucn  sHton  of  the  proper  febrilp  svmptonis  themselves.  The  %'ariety 
dcHcriix  d  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Bateinan,  and  others,  under  the  title  of  Congestive, 
though  perhaps  improperly  named,  may  aomatimaa  be  diatinctlj  recogniaad,  both 
in  cases  of  fever  and  of  the  contagious  exaathamata ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  that 
in  which  the  sedative  agt?ncy  of  the  remotp  cause  of  the  disease  acts  with  extreme 
force,  the  usual  reaction  is  suppressed  or  obscured,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  first 
or  cold  alaga  aaaume  their  maximum  of  intenaity ;  the  diief  ameatancea  being,  fSseUe- 
ness  of  circulation  and  of  muscular  strength,  coldness  of  surface,  and  stupor  or  con« 
fusion  of  tli(i>io^})t  resembling  the  fiist  efiiect  of  ooocuavon  of  the  brain  rather  than  the 
usual  febrile  delirium. 

Again,  the  distinctiona  drawn  by  French  authors,  between  the  Fi^Tre  Adynamique, 
in  which  the  weakened  state  c  f  the  circulation,  —  the  l-"ic  vrr  Ataxique,  in  which  the  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system,— and  the  Fi^vre  Inflamniatuire,  in  which  the  degree  of 
febrile  reaction, — is  the  predominant  character,,  although  not  aaaentially  different  from 
thoae  by  which  the  Low  or  Putrid  Fever,  Brain  or  Narvoua  Fever,  and  Inifamimatory 
Fever,  had  been  previou^'ly  rhnrictrrisrd  in  this  country,  are  yet  important;  both  as 
familiarising  practitioners  to  these  varieties,  and  to  the  causes  which  may  sometimes  be 
aia^fned  i»  them,  and  as  giving  aomelhing  mora  of  prceiaioii  to  the  uae  of  thaaa 
terms. 

2.  Numerous  and  arrnratc  observations  have  been  made,  particularly  hv  Drs. 
Perceval,  Cheyne,  Grattan,  and  other  Dublin  physicians,  Drs.  iiateman,  Twcedie, 
and  otheto  in  London,  and  Andral,  Chomel,  and  Louia  in  Fhmce,  confirming  and 
extending  those  of  Sydenham,  on  the  more  complicated  forms  of  fever,  in  which  the 
symptoms  denoting  or  threatening'  local  inflammation  in  the  head,  client,  or  abdomen, 
combine  themselves,  either  from  the  iinit,  or  at  different  periods  during  the  disease, 
with  thoae  of  the  idiopathic  fever ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  ahawn  that  it  ia  by  no  meana 
exclusively  with  the  inflamnintrry  form  of  the  general  febrile  symptoms, — firm  pulse, 
hot  skin,  &C. — that  this  combination  may  take  place ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
danger  in  a  majority  of  the  worat  casea  of  fever  in  this  climate  depends  on  a  complica- 
tion of  local  affections,  which,  if  atanding  alone,  would  demand  the  remedies  (or 
inflammatinn,  with  general  aympioma*  whidk»  if  atanding  aloiia»  would  aa  clearly  de- 
mand stimulants. 

The  obaervation  of  such  varietiaa  in  dm  general  symptoma  and  in  the  local  concomi' 
tailta  of  faver  is  especially  important  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  varieties  in 
the  symptoma  which,  in  the  fiital  cases,  immediately  precede  death,  the  different 
modei  of  fatal  termination  to  which  different  cases  obviously  tend,  and  the  dif- 
lerent  liinaa  <^  practice  which  are,  therefore,  evidently  demanded.  When  we  eee, 
for  example,  that  some  cases  of  fever  are  fatal  within  a  few  days  from  their  commenco- 
menty  with  the  pulae  full  and  the  akin  hot  almoat  to  the  moment  of  death,  and  headach 

*  Perhapsi  the  moiit  »trikiag  fact  which  can  be  stated  in  support  of  lltat  doctrine  ia  the  rapid 
abateneot  of  the  symptoms,  and  sbortenhig  of  the  period,  of  a  paroxysm  of  intemiltent  fever, 
uhsi  rrcd  hy  Pr  Mackintosh  and  others  to  result  from  binodlettini;  ia  IhecoM  stage,  which  will 
nece>>iiani>  U-twen  the  amount  of  stimulus  then  acting  on  the  heart. 
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and  deli rnini,  followed  by  stupor,  aa  the  most  prominent  symptoms;  and  that  otliera 
Me  fatal  only  at  the  ead  of  several  wcf  ks,  the  pulse  being  feeble,  or  very  easily  de- 
praMed,  thtt  skin  cool  or  easily  chilled,  and  the  body  wasted  by  inanition,  or  more 
quickly  rcnluced  by  diarrhoea,  for  many  days  hefore  death,  but  the  head  clear  almost  to 
the  last ;  it  becomes  obvious  that  Dr.  CuUea's  memorable  injanction,  to  form  the  indi- 
cations on  tlie  means  of  obriating  the  tendency  todendi  in  ferer/*  must  be  Ibllowed 
by  very  different  means.  Perhaps  the  meet  systematic  accoant  of  the  different  modes 
of  fntal  termination  which  are  to  be  expocttid  in  fevers,  and  by  the  experfntion  of 
wliu  ii  liie  practice  must  be  chieflj  regulated,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Hildebraud 
on  Typhus. 

3.  The  obaemtiane,  begun  by  Sydenham  and  others  of  the  older  authors,  on  the 
comparative  frequency  and  mortality  of  the  different  form»  of  fever  at  different  apres,  in 
different  cUmates,  different  seasons,  or  in  different  epidemic  visitations  of  the  disease, 
IwTe  noeiTed  many  important  iddilioBe. 

The  last-mentioned  point  is,  perhaps,  that  on  which  it  is  the  most  important  to  have 
certain  information.  In  the  fovers  of  the  hot  climates,  for  example,  it  appears  dis- 
tinctly from  numerous  practacai  obt»ervatiuas,  that  in  &ome  seasons  the  danu^er  is  chiefly 
from  die  laiiid  increase  of  symptoms  denotini^  aa  iniammatory  action  at  the  hrain  and 
at  the  liver  or  stomach,  headach,  delirium,  stupor,  pain  anfl  t'  rulerness  at  stomach, 
urgent  vomiting,  &c.  and  that  these  symptoms  are  safely  and  effectually  met  by  fail 
evacuations ;  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that,  on  other  occasions,  and  in  the  more 
malignant  epidemics,  the  febrile  depression  is  more  formidable,  the  depleting  pcactice 
Irs'^  pB'ectual,  the  danger  of  dr-hility  fmm  it  mnch  greater,  and  stimulating  remedies 
sometimes  (though  unfortunately  seldom)  obviously  successful. 

The  preseiit  writer  can  say  with  couBdenoe,  ^m  bis  own  ohsenration,  that  die 
levers  which  were  prevalent  in  Edinburgh  from  1815  till  1820  were  materially  diffe- 
rent in  character  from  those  which  have  prevailed  since  1 825 ;  that  at  the  former  time 
the  pulse  generally  preserved  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  throughout  the  disease ;  that 
when  deadi  ocenrrsd,  it  coald  he  more  distincdy  ascribed  to  the  inflammatory  complica- 
tions; that  bloodletting  was  better  borne,  and  seemed  much  more  decidedly  useful ;  and 
that  the  indications  for  the  use  of  wine,  and  the  beii*>fit  from  it,  were  much  less  fre- 
quently seen.    When  the  statements  of  Dr.  Welbh  on  the  fever  of  1817-18  in  lulin- 
bnvgh  are  compered  with  those  of  other  practical  obeervem,  either  of  fermer  or  later 
epidemics  in  Scotland,  it  will  probably  bt;  admitted  that  the  observation  now  made  is  in 
conformity  with  the  experience  of  others.    About  the  former  period,  several  of  the  best 
observers,  Dr.  Duncan  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Bateman  in  London,  and  many  of  the  mi- 
litary and  naval  practitbners,  exerted  themselves  to  shew  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
bloodletting  in  fevers,  even  of  the  fyplioid  type;  but  in  many  of  the  fr  vrrs  prevalent 
since  that  time,  caution  has  appeared  equally  necessary  in  regard  to  bloodletting,  and 
wine  has  seenoed  equally  useibl  and  important  as  in  the  days  of  Hnxham  or  of  Gilchrist. 
And  it  is  only  by  such  observations  that  wu  can  be  duly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  practical  cautions  given  by  Sydenham,  by  Cullen,  and  others  of  the  older  au- 
thors, as  to  the  importance  of  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  in 
ni|(u]ating  our  practice  in  fevers. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  connection  of  fever  with  the  local  inflammations  fre- 
quently attending  it,  maybe  applied  likewise  to  the  Contagious  Exanthemata,  in  which 
there  is  a  similar  combination  of  general  febrile  symptoms,  consequent  on  the  intro- 
dnction  of  a  poison  into  the  Mood,  with  peculbr  local  inflammations,  chiefly  of  mu- 
cous membranes,  but  these  are  of  a  more  definite  character,  both  as  to  scat  and  duration, 
than  in  the  former  case.  In  these,  likewise,  a  remarkable  variety  of  epidemics,  as  well 
as  of  individual  cases,  has  been  repeatedly  obeen  ed  of  late  years ;  of  which  the  peculi  irly 
malignant  or  typhoid  measles,  prevalent  in  Edinburgh  in  1807-8  and  in  1815-16,  were 
etrikiiiL-  examples.  The  idea  entertained  by  Dr.  ^Vutt  nnd  some  others,  of  an  increased 
mortality  from  measles  compensating  for  the  dimiuutioa  of  mortality  in  early  life  which 
had  been  effected  by  vaeeiiwtioii,  sseme  to  ham  been  a  hasty  inflnenoe  from  the  observa- 
tion of  such  an  unusually  fttal  epidemic,  and  lias  forfeumttely  received  no  confirmatiMi 

from  subsequent  experience. 

The  malignant  Cholera,  which  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  attention  within  these 
few  years,  has  all  the  diaiacters  of  a  disease  proceeding  from  a  pecntiar  or  speciflo 
poison,  whatever  the  sovroe  of  that  pmaom  may  be.   Man*  of  its  sympComs  approteh 
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nearly  to  tkoee  of  tbo  congeative  form  of  fever  above  menUDned ;  aud  the  typhoid 
BjnpCoiM  and  titnag  UnAmej  to  stapor,  obienred  vuy  geiMralljiii  tfaisoouotrjr  In  thoM 
who  recoverod  from  tbft  itage  of  ooll»pM»  clotrfy  iiidtcat«  its  muAogy  to  the  wont 

febrile  epidemics. 

It  M  obvious  from  what  lias  been  said,  that  much  has  been  done  in  the  last  half 
century  to  increase  the  number  and  the  precision  of  tho  data,  by  which  wo  are  babi- 
tnn!!y  c-Tiided  in  the  application  tc»  individual  cases  of  thii)  class  of  diseases,  of  remedies 
of  kaovvn  and  acknowledged  power,  e.g.  bloodlettiog,  ppeoeral  or  local,  purgativea, 
naoaeating  medidnot,  coontor-imtanta,  atiaaolants ;  and  it  wore  QDTaavorablo  to  doubt 
that  in  this  way  the  effieacj  of  medical  treatment  over  these  diseases,  in  the  practice  of 
intelligent  and  judicious  men,  has  been  gradually  and  mnsiderably  increai^ed.  "We 
must  ascribe  much  lesa  to  tbe  peculiar  etiicacy  of  any  new  remedies  recently  intro- 
duced. The  afvplication  of  Cold  in  the  early  stage  of  Fetor  and  of  Scarlatina  ia  one  of 
tboae  from  which  the  most  beneficial  results  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  temporary 
efficacy  of  this  remedy,  and  the  safety  of  applying  it  during  the  stage  of  greatest  vas- 
cular excitement,  in  the  simpler  or  less  complicated  forms  of  these  diseases,  were 
aaeertained  by  Cnrrie  and  many  otheio ;  but  a  careful  obeervation  of  tho  **  nodeo  of 
fatal  termination"  of  tlieso  di.se:uieH  is  suiScient  to  shew  that  the  cases  to  which  this 
remedy  can  l>e  Hafely  and  freely  applied,  are  not,  in  general,  those  in  which  danger  is 
chiefly  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  conviction  of  this  truth  that  we  ought 
to  attribute  the  gradual  dlauae  of  the  moat  powerful  motfaod  of  appli^g  cold  In  each 
diaeases,  the  cold  affusion. 

The  free  use  of  saline  medicines  in  fever  has  been  lately  recommended  by  Dr. 
Stevens  and  othera,  on  the  rapposition  that  th^  have  a  peeulhir  or  apecific  power  of 
correcting  the  morbid  state  of  tho  vital  properUes  of  the  blood,  which  is  indicated  by 
its  imperfect  coagulation,  and  nrc  thm  fore  qualified  to  obvintf  the  typhoid  tendency  in 
fevers ;  and  it  ia  certain  that  ttte  indication  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  fulfil  is  one  of 
leol  exiatenoe  and  importance,  and  that  the  effitet  of  email  qaantittea  of  aaltne  matter, 
in  accelerating  the  coagulation  of  fresh  drawn  blood,  would  aeem  to  favour  the  idea  of 
its  power  to  correct  that  morbid  condition.  But  it  i«  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
mere  reddening  of  venous  blood  by  salts  is  an  indication  of  any  such  change  on  tbe 
vital  propertiea  of  the  blood,  as  would  be  requisite  to  make  their  use  dfectual  fi>r  die 
purpose  in  view;  experience  of  the  saline  medicines  in  fever  does  not  authorize  our 
attributing  to  them  any  peculiar  power  over  the  typhoid  symptoms ;  and  although  the 
saline  injections  into  the  veioi*  have  frequently  had  au  extniordinary  tenipomry  exciting 
•Ihct  In  the  stage  of  depression  or  collapse  of  the  malignant  cholera,  yet  the  very 
frequent  aooession  of  coma,  after  that  copious  admixture  of  saline  matter  with  thn 
blood,  will  hardly  justify  the  hope  of  any  improvement  as  to  that  most  f!»rmidabie  part 
of  tbe  typhoid  symptoms  resulting  from  the  nline  treatment. 

Wo  must  still  admit  that  the  only  medicines  to  which  we  can  con6dentIy  ascribe  a 
peculiar  or  specific  virtue  of  controlling  the  morbid  actions  which  constitute  fever  are 
bark  and  arsenic,  when  used  in  tbe  intervals  of  intermittents ;  and  the  improvement  in 
the  adminiatntioo  tiw  former  medicine  effected  by  the  introdoetioa  of  the  Sulphato 
of  Quinine  Into  general  practice  by  Peltetier  and  other  French  pharmaceutical  chemists, 
is  one  of  tlie  most  important  additions  which  chemistry  has  given  to  medicine  daring 
the  period  under  review. 

CHAP.  HI. 

JUctnt  additi^tu  U  our  knotcUdge  <^  ckronie  di»t*te»—  I .  Of  organic  dUea$e$ — Their  diagnoti* — Tkeit 
mrroMgement  md  cUutiJIcation — Thtir  eomntxUm*  wUh  each  olhtr  and  with  acute  diseaae$ — Tkeir 

treatuunt — 2.  <)/  funct'ntiiii!  iH^onU  vs  —  Tht  ir  i.nrinc-y'h>ns  u-'iUl  diw  <inotker—Thi  ::t'>]rriiI  prwt^iu 
of  thetr  trratiiUNt — (iemttui  rtjltxioM  <jn       jmsl  hittoi  if  iind  JiHmt,:  pros}yect$  cj  medtitnr. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  some  of  tlie 
ehlef  recent  improvements  in  medical  sdenoe  will  bo  found  in  die  increased  oxtent  and 

precision  of  our  information  as  to  Organic  Diseases,  i.  e.  diseases  dependent  on  perma- 
nent changes  of  structure  in  some  of  tbe  organs.  This  department  of  medicine  has 
likewise  been  studied  with  great  care  and  minuteness  by  the  French  pathologists.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  disoasee  which  are  thus  characterised  are  for  the  most  part 
incurable  ;  and  that,  most  generally,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  thnv  nrr  complicated,  either 
with  inflammation  or  with  strictly  functional  diaorderSi  that  they  admit  of  tbe  applica- 
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tion  of  any  remedies  of  more  than  palliative  operation ;  yet  t^e  knowledge  of  their 
existence  is  frequently  of  practical  importance ;  and  when  tlie  mformation  which  we 
acquire  from  studying^  their  symptoms  in  the  Imng  body,  and  tbeir  apfMunnoe  in  th« 
dead,  can  be  connected  w  ith  the  investig-ation  of  their  predisponent  and  exciting  cansos, 
and  the  mode  of  their  forinntion,  it  may  be  usefully  applied,  even  at  present,  and  we 
may  trust  will  hereafter  become  more  extensively  applicable,  to  the  prevention  of  «filf 
for  which  the  past  history  of  medicine  gifes  us  little  reason  to  expect  that  any  medical 
treatment  will  ever  supply  a  remedy. 

The  most  important  additiuns  made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  clans  of  du^eases  may  be 
mentionad  under  the  (bUowtng  heada : — 

1.  The  diagnosis  of  them,  daring  life,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  eomperison  of 
the  symptoms,  observt  rl  in  many  rases,  with  accurate  investigation  of  the  lesions  disco- 
verable on  dissection.  Ibis,  indeed,  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  the 
improved  diagnosis  of  chronic  inflammation  and  its  effects,  wfaidi,  in  many  instances, 
are  not  to  be  distillgnisbed  during  life,  (otherwise  than  by  their  often  abating,  spon- 
taneously  or  under  remedies,  more  favoorably,)  firom  the  more  strictly  organic  dis- 
eases. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  discrimbation  of  chrome  diieaieo  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 

that  the  advantages  of  the  methods  lately  brought  into  use  may  be  observed.  Tlie  ob- 
servation of  the  functions  which  appear  chiefly  disordered  is,  certainly,  in  chronic  as 
in  acute  cases,  our  llrbt  guide  to  the  organ  which  may  be  judged  to  be  affected ;  but 
this  observation  is  sometimes  deceptive,  and  often  insufficient  for  such  distinctions  as 
may  be  confidently  and  usefully  drawn.  We  now  know  t!i  it  t  tTiifinn.M,  either  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  or  into  the  air-passages,  that  morbid  coodensatiou  or  morbid  rarefaction 
of  the  snbstance  of  the  lungs,  or  the  fiurmayon  of  cavities  within  them,  all  modify  the 
aoand  emitted  by  the  chest  on  peicussion,  or  the  resonance  of  the  voice  from  it,  or 
alter,  or  add  to,  the  natural  respiratory  murmur,  generally  or  locally ;  and  bo  produce 
peculiar  symptoms,  which,  when  existing  alone,  may  be  recognized  by  most  pertMus 
witlioat  much  difficulty ;  and  even  when  combined,  iS  so  frequently  happens,  irith  ena 
another,  still  frequently  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  coflipl^  cases  with  a 
degree  of  pr»>cision  formerly  unattainable. 

The  existence  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  and  of 
obstruction  to  the  tiansmtasion  of  blood  through  the  heart,  is  in  almost  ail  oasee  dis- 
tinctly discoverable  by  manual  examination,  connected  with  a  few  facts  easily  ascer- 
tained, as  to  the  sense  of  palpitation  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  excited;  in  some 
cases  more  iipecidc  information  is  obtained  as  to  disease  of  the  pericardium  by  percussion; 
and  as  to  disease  of  the  valTes  of  the  heart  by  the  modifieationa  of  the  natural  aonnds 
of  the  heart's  action,  percci\ed  by  auscultation  ;  and  the  existence  of  aneurisms  witiUn 
the  chest,  otherwise  imperceptible,  may  sometimes  be  ascertained  in  this  way. 

Ab  an  example  of  the  increased  precision  of  our  knowledge  of  chronic  diteaies  of 
the  ciMMt,  we  may  instance  the  ju(In;ment  which  no  careful  observer  will  now  hesitato 
to  pronounce,  on  Dr.  Cullen's  dtfinition  of  hydrothorax,  comprising  a  number  of  sym- 
ptoms which  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  practiti<Mier  to  observe,  but  none  of  which, 
singly  or  combined,  do  necessarily  mdicato  that  diaease ;  and  two  of  the  most  important 
of  which,  the  starting  from  sleep  wiA  palpitation,  and  the  sound  of  fluctuation  in  the 
chest,  actually  never  attend  the  diseai>«,  unless  it  be  complirnted  with  others ;  while 
the  symptoms  most  truly  characterbtic  of  the  effusion  luto  the  chet^t,  (the  dull  sound 
on  percussion,  and  absence  of  respiratory  mnimnr,  altering  their  place  on  change  of 
position,)  are  not  mentioned  in  this  definition  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  much  obscurity  often  attends  the  diar!;Tiosi8  of  the  more  complex 
chronic  diseases  of  the  chest,  even  with  all  the  aids  that  we  now  possess  ;  and  that  to 
dear  up  this  obscurity,  in  too  many  esses,  would  answer  no  practiced  purpoee ;  hot  the 
stntemnnt  that  has  been  matle  of  the  improvements  of  diagnosis,  as  applicable  to  the 
simpler  cases  at  least,  since  the  time  of  Cullen,  does  not  appear  to  be  exaggerated. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  existence  of  organic  disease,  giving  an  unnatural  density 
to  parts  within  the  abdomen,  may  also  be  detected  in  some  instaneee  by  aid  of  tlw 
sou  nd  emitted  00  percussion,  (as  practised  by  Piorry  and  others,)  with  more  certainty  than 
by  the  touch  alone.  Many  oi|^c  changes  of  structure  to  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal- and  the  chylopoietac  fisoera  in  general  are  liable,  hatobean 
carefully  observsd,  and  their  symptoms  (onfintuaately  some  of  them  qrmpathatie  and 
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reiii:irkal>iy  various)  been  recorded ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  connexion  of  organic 
diaemie  of  the  kidneye  with  nrino  of  low  speeifie  grtvity  and  •Ibomtooos  dmraeter,  ha« 

enabled  us  to  spoak  uitli  confidence  of  the  chief  cause  of  derangement  of  the  heahh 
in  many  rases  which  are  otherwise  extremely  obscure.  It  is  well  obsen'ed  by  Andnil 
that  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  when,  m  often  happens,  they  arc  neither  made  known 
by  enlargement  of  the  organ,  nor  by  janodico,  nor  oven  by  any  obvious  dofidonej  of 
bile  in  the  fwces,  are  at  present  more  obscure  than  those  of  any  other  important  viscus. 
The  organic  disease*  of  the  testee,  the  prostate  gland,  and  ttie  urethra  in  man.  and 
tboM  or  tho  ntorot  and  ovana  in  women,  have  bean  attbjected,  of  late  years,  to  repeated 
and  careful  inquir)' ;  the  symptoms  whiih  may  excite  suspicion  of  them  are  known, 
and  detection  of  them  by  examination  is  seldom  a  matter  of  much  difin  n!r\  , 

As  examples  of  the  increased  precision  given  to  our  knowledge  ot  the  variety  of 
organic  diieasaa,  we  may  mention  Che  aoeorato  deseriptiono  of  thoae  of  the  eye  by 
Wan,  Travere,  Lawrence,  and  others  in  this  country,  as  wdl  as  1^  nuu^  ibii«%& 
authors:  and,  ngnin,  the  minute  discrimination  of  the  dise?ift<^*  of  the  joints,  as  they 
originate  in  diflferent  textures,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  ;  all  which  distinctions,  in  cases 
whkh  are  earefnlly  traced  from  their  oommenoamont,  may  often  be  reoogniaed. 

'2.  Not  only  has  much  been  done  to  enable  us  to  pronounce,  with  more  confidence 
than  formerly,  on  the  existence  of  organic  changes  of  structure  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  the  whole  hijistory  of  the  change  which  come  under  tliis  de<>criptiou  has 
been  much  elucidated  by  observation,  both  in  the  living  and  dead  body. 

Most  nf  t)i(  sf  depend  on  thr  ilri  iv-itinn,  and  manv  nltimately  on  thr  ulceration,  of 
adventitious  or  morbid  matter  of  one  kind  or  another,  either  substituted  for  or  added  to 
the  orginal  materiahi  of  the  different  textnree ;  wbedier  these  are  external  and  exposed 
to  Tiaw,  or  internal,  and  to  be  rect^ised,  partly  by  the  fm  ;ioni<  which  seem  chiefly 
derangt^d,  and  partly  by  the  modes  of  rvaniination  to  which  we  have  referred.  From 
the  time  of  Mr.  Abernetby's  Classihaition  of  Tumours,  many  minute  descriptions  of 
tbo  great  variety  of  theao  depoaita  have  been  attempted  both  in  England  and  France, 
to  some  of  which  we  shall  presently  advert ;  but  it  is  perhaps  impocaiblo  to  embrace 
all  these  varietie*  in  any  formal  arrangement.  Probably  (bo  most  succe.*«fn1  attempt 
of  the  kind  is  that  now  in  progress  by  Dr.  Carswell,  which  affords  a  good  iilu;itration 
both  of  the  Inereaaed  aeenraey  of  our  knowledge  of  Morbid  Anatomy.  vSl  of  the  advan* 
ta^^o  which  is  taken  of  the  arta  of  the  dtaaghtaman  and  engxaver,  todiffuaeand  per- 
petuate that  knowledge. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  important  practical  question  frequently  presenting 
itself,  bow  lar  an  inflammatory  action  produc&i  by  the  usual  canaea  of  inflammation 
may  be  concerned  in  detorminitip  thoir  for(nation,  and  how  far  they  must  be  referred 
to  mere  perversion  of  nutrition '  from  unexplained  causes.  This  question  frequently 
occurs,  and  may  be  answered  nearly  in  the  aame  terms  as  to  every  variety  of  morbid 
etrocture,  from  the  aimplast  morbid  cysts  or  hydatids  up  to  bony  concretions,  and 

8cirrh()Uf»  or  cancerous  tiimn?)!-^  :  nntl  tl;o  writings  of  BroUf;sr>.iq,  l^nenner,  and  Andral 
shew  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  modern  French  pathologists.  All  that  can  be 
ssid  in  regard  to  it  b  general  termo  is  this,  that  effusions  which  are  simply  the  efiiBcts 
'  of  chronic  inflammation  may  produce,  probably  in  any  part  of  the  body,  efiects  and 
symptoms  fllmo-'t  rvnotlv  Rimilnr  to  those  which  result  from  the  ilep<'»«ition  of  morbid 
matter,  and  the  growth  of  adventitious  textures;  and  that  eflfusions,  lu  the  hr&t  instance 
produced  by  inflammation,  may  probebly  be  gradoally  converted  in  different  cases  into 
any  such  morbid  growths;  but  it  is  obvious  that  some  additional  condition  of  the  morbid 
state  must  exist  in  every  case  where  such  conversion  take*  place :  and  experience 
instructs  us,  tliat  when  that  unknown  condition  exists,  all  sorts  of  morbid  degenerations 
of  structure  may  be  grradually  efliected,  without  either  the  applieattoa  of  the  twoal  caoaes  * 
of  inflammation,  or  the  npparance  of  its  usual  symptoms. 

There  are  two  general  grounds  of  distinction  among  adventitious  textures  or  morbid 
growths,  which  are  of  obvious  snd  prsctfcsl  importance,  and  have  therefore  fixed  the 
attentiO|i  of  many  pathologists,  but  which  are  often  not  easily  recognised  in  individual 
cases,  and  are  i  vitlpntlv  not  in  all  cases  strictly  observed  by  nature. 

The  first  is  the  dutinction  of  the  diseases  properly  termed  maitgnant  from  those 
which  ettber  beceme  inert  and  atationary,  or  tend,  however  slowly,  to  a  spontansoua 
favourable  temjuation.  When  a  decidedly  scirrhous  tumour  lias  formed  in  any  port 
«f  the  body,  when  a  deposition  of  dm  nature  of  the  Encephaloid  matter  or  Medaliaijr 
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Sarcoma  hus  taken  place,  or  when  a  sore  has  assumed  the  character  of  Hot»piUiI 
Ganf^e,  notbiBg  but  continuaUy  extending  ulcention  and  vltimately  eidiMutm^ 
constitutional  disturTjanco  ran  be  expected;  wherea.'^  tlio  more  common  tunioiire,  encysted 
or  saKomatous,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  polypi,  of  the  common  kind,  on  mucous 
inftint»ranes,  fibro^cartilaginou^  tumours  of  internal  parts,  e.  g.  of  the  uterus,  even  the 
most  conMnon  morbid  deposition»  on  the  coats  of  the  artertM,  or  valves  of  the  heart,  or  in 
the  sabstance  ()f  the  liver  vt  kidneys,  although  they  may  interfere  with  important 
fnnctions,  and  m  prove  dangerous^  arc  not  necessarily  destined  in  themselves  to  sucb 
IllllavoiiTable  progress. 

Tbe  otlier  distinction  is  one  which  often  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  both  aa  lo 
prognosis  and  pnicticp,  but  by  no  means  coincides  with  the  former,  between  those 
organic  diseases  which  are  constitutional ^  and  those  which  are  strictly  local.  We  apply 
the  jfimner  tenn  to  tfaoae  formations  which  an  known  by  experience  to  bo  fiHund  very 
generally  in  different  parts  of  the  body  at  onoo*  tod  particularly  in  internal  parts  at 
the  same  time  as  in  exterm!  ;  the  matter  comf>oHin<r  ^vhich  has  been  found  also,  by 
I^gstaff,  Velpeau,  and  many  others,  in  the  blood  within  the  vessels,  chiefly  in  the  veins 
leading  from  parts  where  extentivo  depositions  Imve  been  going  on,  and  of  which  it  baa 
been  frequently  observed  that  the  roniovul  of  a  limb,  seriously  affected  by  them,  has 
been  quickly  followed  bv  a  rapid  deposition  of  the  same  kind  in  internal  parts.  This 
character  is  so  far  applicable  to  the  sciutulous  tubercles,  the  whole  history  of  which 
has  been  so  fully  elucidated  by  Stark,  by  Baron,  Lloyd,  and  others  in  this  country,  and 
by  Bayle,  Laenncc,  Andral,  Denis,  Lombard,  and  oth  rs  in  France ;  but  the  latter  parti- 
culars above  stated  have  been  found  to  apply  more  unifonuly  to  two  other  kinds  of  morbid 
or  adventitioos  structure,  accurately  described  and  distioguiahed  only  within  the  present 
oentary,  and  which  an  formed  in  general  more  rapidly  than  the  scrofulous  tubercles,  viz. 
the  nif'fliillary  sarcoma,  encephaloid  disease,  or  fungus  haematodes,  and  the  nielanosi*; ; 
the  hr^t  of  which  varies  considerably  in  different  instances,  and  has  therefore  acquired 
the  above  and'variom  otfier  i»me«  from  Abemethy,  Hey,  Wardrop,  Bums,  Farre, 
Monro  TertiuB,  and  others  who  have  described  it  within  the  hist  thirty  years,  in  this 
country;  while  the  latter  is  so  very  peculiar,  that  since  it  was  described  In- Rie^cbct, 
Lacnnee,  and  Beclard  in  France,  and  by  Fawdington,  Cuiien  and  Carswell,  aud  otliurs  in 
<bia  country,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  restricting  the  term  to  the  proper  description 

of  Cases. 

In  regard  to  these  diseases,  although  wc  can  point  ont  several  circumstances 
which  seem  to  predispose  to  them,  yet  it  seems  obvious,  from  what  has  been  very 
frequently  obsoiVed  in  regard  to  them,  that  the  dratmstance  which  gives  the  strongest 
predisposition  to  the  f(^rmation  of  any  one  of  them  in  any  part  of  the  body,  is  the 
previous  existence  of  the  same  morbid  texture  in  another  part,  and  that  the  chief  cause 
of  dieir  formation  is  a  constitutional  peculiarity  rather  than  a  local  irritation. 

Many  other  kinds  of  morbid  growths  (particalarly  those  which  differ  the  least  from 
the  sound  textnrcs  of  the  human  body)  have  no  such  tendency  to  occur  simultaneously 
or  in  succession  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  may  therefore  be  more  safely  and 
advantageously  removed  in  many  instances  where  they  have  formed  in  external  parts. 
Tbe  tendency  to  reproduction  aAer  the  removal  of  an  afiected  part  ia  le^s  uniform  in  tho 
case  of  the  scrofulous  tubercles  than  of  the  other  diseases  now  mentioned  ;  but  the  great 
tendency  to  repeated  deposition  in  internal  parts  is  what,  in  fact,  gives  the  great  fatality 
to  scrofhiotts  disease,  for  individnat  tubercles  are  not  uniformly  destined  to  exteneioa, 
or  even  to  ulceration,  and  the  epithet  of  tnalignant  is,  therefore,  not  strictly  applicable 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  tVi<  tendency  to  repro<luction  after  removal  is  very 
stroi^ly  marked  in  tbe  true  scirrhus  alter  it  has  subsisted  for  some  time  iu  any  uuit 
of  the  body,  and  particuIaHy  afbr  any  of  the  lymphatic  glands  liave  been  albcled  by 
it;  so  that  ^vo  must  always  expect  that  malipnant  form  of  di.>;case,  however  strictly 
local  in  tbe  lir^t  instance,  to  become  constitutional  shortly  after  it  has  di^corered  itselt  . 

The  facts  stated  as  characterising  tho  constitutional  organic  diseases  seem  to  leave  Uttle 
room  for  doubt  that  they  essentially  depend  on  alterations  of  the  constituents  aud  vital 
pn^rties  of  the  hlood  ;  and  that  the  peculiar  matter  of  which  they  consist  is,  at  least 
to  a  certain  degree,  elaborated  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels,  and  forms  part  of  Uie 
circulating  fluid,  If  not  from  the  commencement,  at  least  in  the  progrtws  of  the  diseases. 
This  principle  is  evidently  illustrated  by  what  has  been  already  stated  as  to  the  evidence 
of  purulent  matter  circulating  in  the  bloud  in  cases  of  inflained  reins,  or  of  extensive 
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iuppurntion  of  other  parts.  And  the  dejiencleiicti  of  surh  local  depositions  on  a  morbid 
slate  of  tlio  blood  is  farther  Illustrated  by  the  fiiets  observed  in  regard  to  the  singular 
(nsi^nsc  Infi  ly  callcil  Purpura,  but  lonj^'  since  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Duncan,  sen. 
uadei*  the  more  chamctoriittic  term  hsemorrhflea  petechialia ;  some  cases  of  which, 
indeer),  approach  very  nearly  to  those  cases  of  melanosis  where  the  morbid  matter  is 
most  iri' II orally  deposited. 

Tiie  phcnonirn  I  of  Scurvy,  strictly  analofrons  to  t}ioso  of  piirpiin,  nfford  the  only 
example  yet  known  of  an  alteration  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood,  the  essential 
cause  and  aaxiliary  predisponents  of  which  are  known,  and  the  means  of  correcting 
which  are  equally  simple  and  certain.  The  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  citric  acid  in 
psirtiriilnr.  nccnrdinir  to  the  statements  of  Sir  G.  Blane,  seema  well  ascertained,  f'tit 
the  ai)soluto  inethcacy  of  the  same  treatment  in  cases  of  purpura  sufiicieDtty  indicates 
that  similar  conditions  of  the  blood  may  result  from  various  causes.  Numeroiis  recent 
observations  on  purpura  have  shewn  that  it  is  often  complicated  with  inflammatory 
diisfn^ips,  and  tlipn  in;iv  ndniit  of  relief  from  antiphlogistic  trcatmt-nt,  —  u  conchKion  quite 
in  accordance  witlt  wiiut  hai>  U^en  stated  as  to  other  diseases  connected  with  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood. 

ITif  fo  i<i  ypt  another  descriptinn  of  organic  disease  in  which  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  morbid  product  is  the  result  of  vital  changes  which  take  place  among  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels,  viz.  some  of  the  fungous  growths 
or  vegetations  which  arc  occasionally  found  attached  to  the  valves  of  the  heart.  From 
ffevoral  rases,  which  he  has  himself  seen,  the  present  writer  ha.s  no  hei^itntion  in 
agreeing  to  the  doctrine  of  Laennec,  that  certain  of  those  substances  are  not  growths 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  but  coagula  of  blood,  gradually  forming  and 
attaching  themselvee,  and  acquiring  a  pecidiar  oiganisation. 

There  are  mnny  rases  of  disease  in  a\  hich  organic  lesions  of  the  solids  composing:  t!t(j 
animal  fninie  are  tttci  ted  without  the  deposition  of  new  or  adventitious  matter,— cajies  of 
atrophy,  or  hypertrophy,  or  alteration  of  the  form  and  position  of  parts,  leading  in  many 
cases  to  derangement  of  functions,  or  giving  still  more  unequivocal  indications  of  their 
exi<?tence,  by  alteration  of  the  outward  appeanince  of  the  body.  These  chsos  h-n-fj 
likewise  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  pathologists;  and  what  is  moi>t  important 
in  this  department  of  pathology  is,  the  distinct  apprehension  of  the  manner  in  which 

feonsisfenfly  with  known  Ifiws  of  the  animn!  oronomy)  many  of  tlicse  alterations  of 
Structure  are  efiected,  in  consequence  either  of  intlaramutious  and  effusions,  or  of  other 
organic  diseases,  or  even  functional  disorders,  previously  existing.    Thus,  atrophy  of 
parts  may  often  be  traced  to  their  disuse,  and  hypertrophy  to  their  e.xcessive  use,  in 
consequence  of  other  disease,  and  both  illustrate  the  dependence  nf  nutrition  on  local 
changes  occurring  at  the  e.\tremities  of  the  arteries.    The  emphysema  of  the  lungs 
already  m«itioned,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  bnwichi,  are  natarally  oonaeqnent  on 
many  cases  of  bronchitis  and  efl'usion  into  the  air-passagee,  but  ooootitttte,  when  efiected, 
important  org'anic  diseases  in  themselves.    In  like  manner  the  common  case  cither  of 
dilatation  or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  so  fully  investigated  by  Corvisart,  Laennec, 
Beuillaud,  Andral,  Baillie,  Bums,  Farre,  Hope,  and  many  others,  ii  very  seldom  a 
diseased  state  in  itself,  but  is  the  natural  consequence,  produced  in  a  heaMiy  part  by 
obstruction  to  the  exereise   of  \U    funrtion,    of  diseaBO  (inflammatory  or  organic) 
of  one  part  or  other  of  the  meuibraue  lining  the  inside  of  the  heart  and  aorta.  So^ 
also,  the  expansion  of  the  cranium  and  unfolding  of  the  oonvolntions  of  the  brdn  la 

ttie  chronic  hydroceidialus  is  a  consequenre  of  the  gradually  increa.sing  effusion  of 
scrum  in  its  interior ;  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  kidney  into  a  cluster  of  cavitie.<$, 
communicating  with  each  other  and  filled  with  fluid,  is  the  natural  effect  of  obstruction 
of  the  ureter,  cansing  cnlurf^emcntof  the  calices,  and  compression  and  abs^trption  of  the 
glandular  substance  ;  and  the  greiit  ;ilti  rations  iu  the  form  niul  other  qualities  of  bones, 
both  in  the  mnllities  ossium  and  in  the  spina  ventosa,  appear  to  be,  frequently  at  least, 
consequent  on  morbid  growfha  from  their  internal  or  medullary  membrane. 

;j.  Not  only  the  history  of  meet  of  the  organic  diseases  has  been  greatly  eln* 
cidated,  but  the  more  general  consequences  which  they  produce,  thn  ptedisposition 
which  tltey  naturally  give  to  other  diseases,  and  therefore  their  conne.xious,  with  in- 
flammatioiis,  with  functional  dieoiden,  and  with  <nie  another,  hare  in  nanny  instances 
been  made  out ;  and  in  a  practical  view,  this  is  one  of  the  moei  important  inqutriea 
concerning  these  dinasee  in  which  pathologists  have  Utely  been  engaged. 
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Thus  it  18  now  well  understood  that  the  very  common  disease  of  the  artiTi««,  which 
begins  1»7  depoailion  of  lymph  on  tboir  inner  membrane,  and  generally  goea  on  to 

ulceration  and  irropular  bony  depositions  tliore,  h  nutunilly  (lie  crreat  predisposinT  muse 
of  many  and  very  ditferent  diseases, — that  in  the  trunk  and  extremities  it  often  leads  to 
aneurism,  and  in  the  extremities  it  is  often  connected  with  <i^angrenou8  inflammation; 
that  in  the  brain  it  often  leads  to  rupture  of  vessels  and  apoplexy  or  palsy;  that  in  tho 
nei'T^b^nrlinad  of  the  heart,  and  especially  when  tho  iiimljiil  il;'|)o.sits  extond  tn  the 
▼aivei>  ut  the  heart,  it  obstructs  the  circulation  there,  and  leads  to  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy, to  palpitations,  to  fits  of  syncope,  sometimes  to  an^a  pectoris;  that  the 
obstmetion  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  gives  a  great  predisposition  both  to  peripoeu- 
mony  and  to  rupture  of  bloodvessels,  prodiicincr  hemoptysis  and  apoplexy  of  the  lung's, 
and  seldom  fails,  sooner  or  later,  to  induce  chronic  brouchitis,  with  which,  in  certain 
constitutions,  fits  of  spasmodic  asthma  are  combined  ;-^fiirtber,  that  this  as  well  as  other 
causes  of  obstruction  to  the  free  6ow  of  blood  through  the  heart  and  lungs,  producing 
habitual  dyspnoea,  leads  naturally  to  congestion  in  the  great  veins,  and  thereby  to 
enlargement  of  the  liver ;  and  that  it  is  chie6y  after  the  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
has  already  become  complicated  with  diaease  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  that  dropsy,  more 
or  less  general,  is  so  apt  to  supervene.  In  like  niaiini  r  we  cnn  easily  trace  the  con- 
nection, in  many  cases,  of  bronchitis  and  asthma  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs  and 
consequent  habitual  dyspnoea,  and  then  with  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  dropsy  ;* 
or  that  of  obstructed  liver,  first  wtUi  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  then  either  with  aecites, 
er  with  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  mclrcna,  or  hfematonicsis. 

But  in  all  these  cases  it  is  to  bo  observed,  that  the  pre-existing  organic  disease  acts 
only  as  a  great  and  pennanent  predisposing  cause  of  the  various  derangements, 
functional  or  organic,  which  tibnacomlnne  tlmnselves  with  it.  When  existing  alone, 
any  one  of  these  organic  diseases  may  exist,  at  least  in  some  indivi<liKiIs,  for  u  len^^fh 
of  time  without  causing  any  very  urgent  symptoms ;  and  the  occurrence  of  these 
complications  may  very  often  be  ascribed  also,  in  part,  to  the  action  of  erciling  causes 
of  disease, — cold,  intemperance,  exertion,  dtc*,  and  to  inflammabMy  attacks  connected 
with  these.  In  fact  it  is  chiefly  by  warninsr  us  of  the  specific  dangers  to  hp  expected 
from  such  exciting  causes,  and  of  the  importance  both  of  avoiding  them,  and  of 
watching  tar  any  freeh  acceesions  of  inflauunatory  symptoms,  and  using  depleting 
remedies  as  early  as  possible  to  subdue  them  when  they  appear^  tliat  the  knowledge  of 
the  usual  successions  of  such  diseases  is  useful. 

4.  The  precision  which  is  thus  given  to  our  views  of  the  effects  to  be  expected 
either  ftom  Ueodlelting  or  other  evacuations  in  the  varying  circumstances  of  or- 
p-anic  discajses,  of  the  time  when  they  should  be  used,  (lie  ohjoct??  to  be  gained  by 
them,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  no  advantage  can  be  anticipated  from  them, 
is  certainly  the  principal  practical  improvement  which  hits  resulted  from  our  extended 
nequaintaiice  with  the  pathology  of  such  diseases.  In  case-i  of  dropsy,  additional 
evacuant  remedies,  of  the  class  of  diuretics,  particularly  the  di^^italis  and  the  pvroln, 
have  been  introduced  within  the  last  Iwlf  century,  and  from  the  former,  at  least  in 
amny  cases,  very  striking  effects  have  been  obtained. 

Many  hopes  have  been  entertuned,  at  diflferent  times,  of  the  discovery  of  medicines 
possessed  of  a  true  and  specific  deobstruent  or  r^hemtivo  power,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  have  been  generally  disappointed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probably  going  too 
fiur  to  say,  in  the  wimds  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  U»t  when  any  twctore  of  the  body  Ims  been 
altered  from  its  natural  condition  by  disease,  that  natural  ctmdition  is  never  restored. 
We  undoubtedly  meet  with  cases  where  tmexpected  recovery  from  what  appear  to  be  the 
symptoms  of  unequivocal,  although  probably  incipient  organic  disease  of  some  of  the 
internal  viioera,  takes  place  under  the  judicious  use  of  mercury,  or  of  the  eulfdiureous 
and  saline  mineral  waters,  or  of  iodine ;  and  we  cannot  regard  the  recommendations 
of  these  remedies  and  the  rules  for  their  iidministration,  contained  in  many  recent 
works,  as  practically  unimportant,  nor  doubt  of  the  introduction  of  the  last  named 
medidne,  by  Dr.  Cdndet,  having  been  a  real  addition  to  the  resources  of  medicbe. 

•  When  disease  (»f  the  liver  has  been  found  conaected  with  orynnic  or  habiluut  disease 
within  the  chest,  it  has  been  often  supposed,  in  this  r<(iintry,  thnt  the  furiiifr  ha-  b'  en  the  primary 
disease  i  bat  the  present  writer  is  quite  satisfied  that  thii  stateroeut  of  Andral,  as  to  the  pre- 
eaislcasa  of  ths  Ihoraeie  diseaee,  in  nMMt  such  eases,  aad  the  mode  of  production  of  the  liver 
diMBic,  1e  veiy  feaenlly  ooneet. 
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But  it  must  be  admittod  that  the  virtues  of  all  these  remedies  have  been  much 
oxacTf^prnted  by  most  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  recommend  thorn ;  that  in  a 
j^rcat  majurity  of  cases  they  are  obviously  quite  inadequate  to  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  that  when  they  hay«  suoceeded,  the  morbid  structures  whieh  existed  Mve 

probably  approached  more  nearly  than  is  usual  to  the  effects  of  simple  chronic  inflam- 
mation, and  been  obviated  in  part  by  the  repeated  although  cautious  use  of  the 
ordinary  remedies  for  inflammation ;  Uiat  some  of  these  remedies  have  injurious  effects 
on  the  body  which  are  often  jtttt  objects  of  apprehension,  (of  whidi  mercury  in  aen> 
fulous  hahits  U  the  most  important  example;)  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
koowledffe,  the  discretion  of  the  medical  practitioner  is  very  often  most  usefully 
exercised  in  -withholding  any  such  remedies,  and  confinini^  himeelf  to  paUiaUye  treat- 
meat  only,  in  cases  which  are  truly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  alterative  or  deobetnient 
medicines  vet  known. 

Important  practical  observations  have  been  made  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  others, 
on  the  diag-nosis  of  thoee  organic  diseases  of  more  external  parts,  especially  of  bones 
and  cartilages,  in  which  counter-irritation  has  proved  meet  successful ;  but  these  are 
perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  cases  of  chronic  inflamroation  and  its  conseqnenoes 
than  of  strictly  *'  pen'erted  nutrition." 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  dwell  on  the  snrgical  treatment  of  thoee  organic  altera- 
tions of  texture  which  admit  of  relief  from  such  means  ;  hut  the  p^reat  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  of  strictures  of  tlie  urethra,  of  polypi  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
use  of  various  escharotics  to  destroy  the  surface  of  intractable  ulcerations,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  arsenical  solution  applied  to  the  hospital  gangrene,  of  the  nitric  add  to  phagedenic 
venereal  sores,  of  the  lunar  caiifitic  to  the  more  common  Kyphilitic  ulcers, — even  of  different 
escharotics  to  incipient  ulcerations  of  the  os  uteri^  are  all  examples  of  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  expedients  of  this  kind,  the  proper  use  of  which  was  formerly  imperfectly 
understood. 

The  last  class  of  diseases  which  may  he  noticed  in  (his  sketch  of  modern  im- 
provements in  medicine  is  that  where  the  functions  of  different  organs  only  are 
disordered,  withoat  either  inflammatimk  or  fever,  or  organic  alteration  of  structure ; 
and  although  this  class  is  very  numerous,  and  demands  much  of  the  care  of  medical 
practitioners,  it  need  occupy  only  a  small  share  of  our  attention  at  present ;  because 
the  disorders  which  it  comprehends  are  less  accurately  defined,  their  history  is  mora 
various,  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  tiiem  are  more  nneertain,  and  the  observatlan  of 
their  effects  is  liable  to  more  fallacies ;  so  that  the  information  which  we  can  acquire  in 
regard  to  them  cannot  have  the  same  character  of  precision  as  that  which  we  possess 
in  regard  to  those  diseases  of  which  the  symptoms  and  anatomical  charact^irs  are  better 
marked  and  more  uniform.  In  some  instaqceSt  however,  merely  functional  difft|m)f 
ha^'e  been  descrihod  and  distinguished  of  late  jeais  With  a  degree  of  preci«i<m  Ibnnerlj 
unknown  and  practically  important. 

The  greater  number  of  the  ftinctional  derangements  to  which  we  here  allude  are 
included  under  the  two  heads  of  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  and  disorders  of  the 
itiri,otis  system;  but  some  cases  of  dropsies  unconnected  witli  prrcpptible  organic  disease, 
some  cases  of  derangement  of  secretions  unconnected  with  di^e^lion,  and  many  chronic 
affections  of  the  bronchi,  and  of  the  suriace  of  the  body,  may  he  held  to  bekNig  to 
this  dass,  as  being  derangements  of  secretions  rather  tfaaa  diher  inilammatoiy  or 
oi^;anic  diseases. 

Now  it  may  be  remarked  of  these  diseases,  that  perhaps  the  most  important  general 
principle  lately  ascertdned  in  regard  to  them,  is  that  of  the  sympathetic  coonexioik 

existing  among  tliem,  and,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  effectually  corrcctinj^  one  dis- 
order of  this  class  by  applying  remedies,  apparently,  to  another.  Thus,  the  dependence 
of  many  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  on  imperfect  digestion,  and  derangements  of 
the  howeb,  not  as  the  sole,  but  in  many  instances  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  thdr 
existence,  seems  well  cstabrf>hed  ;  and  it  is  penerally  hclieved  that  the  same  principle 
extends  to  disorders  of  distant  secretions,  {e»g»  to  that  disorder  of  the  secretion  of 
urine  on  which  the  formation  of  catcall  depends,)  and  to  many  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  Treatise  on  Purg^ative  Medicines,  by  Dr.  Hauiilt  >t),  st  nior,  and  the 
Essay  on  the  Constitutional  Origin  of  l^cal  Disease.s,  by  Mr.  Aljeniethv,  have 
strongly  impressed  the  practitioners  of  this  country  with  the  importance  of  careful 
attention  to  the  atate  of  tim  primm  tIss  in  many  cases,  where  the  oigans  chiefly  aflected 
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■ppctr  to  be  distant  from  that  aoarce  of  irritation.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
remedies  which  have  appeared  io  meful  in  the  hands  of  theae  practitioners  hare 
always  acted  merely  in  the  vay  they  supposed;  it  may  be  doubted,  for  example,  whether 
the  purgatives  used  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  chorea,  in  hysteria,  or  in  threatening^  of  hydro- 
cephalus, bave  acted  metety  as  evacoants  of  irritatinff  natten  froai  the  bowels,  or 
chiefly  as  derivaniM  from  the  bmlii  and  s^^inal  cord ;  it  may  he  doubled  whether  the 
small  doses  of  mercury  prescribed  by  Mr.  Abemethy  in  cutaneous  ulcerations  and 
other  disorders  of  external  parts,  have  acted  merely  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or 
chiefly  aa  alterativee  on  the  whole  system;  and  it  te  certain  that  in  different  atatee  of 
the  prim^e  viae,  different  plans  of  treatment  from  those  chiefly  insisted  on  by  those 
authors,  will  be  found  most  offfctual.  Still,  the  genera!  principle  of  correcting^  the 
lunctional  disorders  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  diet,  regimen,  and  medicines, 
which  most  eflfectually  improve  and  preserve  the  state  of  the  digeetive  org;ans,  is 
gpenemlly  acknnwlf  ilored  as  highly  useful  and  important. 

Another  importaut  observation  lately  inculcated  by  several  practical  authors,  is  that 
of  the  ready  transition  of  functional  disorder,  when  neglected  or  irritated,  into  inflam- 
mation, generally  of  the  anore  chronic  character,  and  the  importance,  therefore,  of 
the  antiphloirisf  ic  treatment  In  a  number  of  cases,  whicb,  judging  at  least  by  their  first 
symptoms,  might  be  supposed  to  present  no  indications  for  loss  of  blood,  or  even  for  low 
diet.  The  writinga  of  Dr.  Cheyne  and  other  recent  authors  on  hydrooephalna,  of 
Dr.  Pairy*  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  on  dyspepsia,  end  of  Broussais  and  his  foUowen, 
afford  many  iliustmtions  of  this  observation;  and  es  usual,  wbcn  a  principle  pre- 
viously neglected  has  been  illustrated,  this  kind  of  practice  lias  been  carried  too  far  by 
the  last  mentiooed  authors. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  properly  fixed  by  several  practical  authors,  of 
iato  years,  on  certain  forms  of  disorder  of  tli*- nervous  system,  which  were  not  formerly 
ditiCtiiguibhed  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  whicii  demand  tlie  more  attention  us  they  often 
closely  resemble  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  Uie  nervous  system,  although  the  moat  soe- 
cessfu!  treatment  of  them  is  very  different  from  that  which  true  inflammations  require* 
The  Delirium  Tremens,  so  accurately  described  by  Pearson,  button,  Armstrong,  &c.,— 
and  the  power  of  opium,  under  proper  management,  in  controlling  it,  is  the  most  striking 
example.  The  accurate  investigation  of  cases  of  spectral  illusions  and  somnambulism  or 
reverie  is  likewise  of  niodf"^n  d  iTr-.  We  may  mention,  al-'o,  the  careful  diagnc^is  of  neu- 
ralgic pains,  and  the  use  of  some  remedies,  of  the  class  commonly  called  tonics,  such  as 
tfie  cubanate  of  iron,  recommended  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  tlieir  treatment ;  the  depend- 
ence cf  many  such  disorders  on  morbid  action  at  the  roots  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
parts  apparontlv  affected,  (which  seems  to  he  ruscertained  by  the  observations  of  different 
authors  on  wiiat  has  been  termed  Spinal  irritation) ;  and  more  especially  the  important 
ebeenratioua  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Mr.Trafeia,  and  othem,  on  the  state  of  excitement, 
resembling  inflammatory  fever,  in  certain  constitutions,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  Reaction  wt't^T  tho  T/)ss  of  Riood ;  and  again  those  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Dr.Cooch, 
and  others,  on  the  Kymptoms  closely  resembling  hydrocephalus  in  children,  which  are 
consequent  on  long-eontinned  diarrhoea,  or  other  evacuationa,  and  abate  nnder  the  nse  of 
stimuli. 

It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  the  different  individual  medicines  which  have  recently 
been  proposed  and  approved  by  many  practitioners  in  strictly  functional  diseases  ;  but  it 
seems  important  to  remark,  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  many  chronic  disorders 
unconnected  with  organic  disease,  from  change  of  scene  or  of  climate,  from  residence  in 
the  country,  from  the  vegetable  alteratives,  as  they  have  been  called,  such  as  the 
earaapafilh,  and  from  the  saline,  sulphureous,  and  chalybeate  mineral  waters,  have 
been  more  iully  eppteciated  of  late  yeaia  than  formerly ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  such  remedies  and  regimen,  artlnfr  primarily,  or  at  least  most  obviously, 
on  the  organs  of  digestion,  may  often  be  effectual,  not  merely  in  correcting  functional 
derangements,  but  in  eo  restoring  die  natural  rital  properliea  of  the  blood*  aa  to  ob- 
viate the  predlspoeitioii  to  organic  diseaee,  which  might  otherwise  be  gmdnally  formed. 


On  Ihi  whole,  in  taking  a  general  view  of  the  diflersnt  stages  of  improrement  of 

medical  science,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ancient  physicians,  entertaining  the  most 
inaccurate  notions  as  to  the  functions  of  the  body  iu  the  sound  state,  and  at  to  the 
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«iMDtid  mtnra  of  ibnum,  were  yet  eiwUcd,  liy  empirkal  oliwMTttiiwi.  to  aeqaira  « 

surprising:  extent  of  accurate  information,  as  to  flio  external  causes  and  nnfunil  pro- 
press  of  (iisease.s,  arfd  as  to  the  power  of  remedies  over  their  most  formidiible  symptoms. 
In  more  modem  times  physiologists  have  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
■11  thos«  functions  in  which  the  visiUe  movonieiiti  of  the  body  ore  obiefly  coooemed, 
and  so  far  contributed  to  tlic  nlTxidation  of  mnnv  rli.seapes ;  while  the  distinctions  of 
the  different  diseased  states,  so  far  as  they  appear  during  life,  have  been  abiy  arranged 
•nd  c1as8i£ed  in  the  systems  of  Nosiriogy;  the  application  of  remedies  to  them  has 
been  reduced  to  ft  more  regular  system  than  formerly ;  and  the  lioli  of  really  efficient 
lenirHirc;  lijivo  been  grnfltinlly  curtailed,  and  their  p rope riies  more  accurately  determined. 

The  great  improrement  of  late  years  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  more  diligent  cul- 
tivation of  moibid  amtomy,  whereby  the  localitiee,  the  Tmiieties,  and  the  tktttiral 
effects  (whether  perceptible  dning  Ufe  Or  after  death,)  of  almoet  all  the  diseased  atatea 
of  the  body  have  been  more  accurately  ascertained.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  improve- 
ments in  physiology,  the  immediate  causes  of  the  fatal  termination  of  diseases  have 
been  in  moat  eaaea  explained;  and  dnia  the  immediale  olgeeta  to  be  attained  by  medical 
practice  hare  been  more  clearly  defined,  and  additional  precision  given  to  iho  adminis- 
tration of  remedies,  the  powers  of  which  had  been  already  established. 

in  looking  forward  to  the  farther  improvement  of  the  art,  we  can  hardly  expect  that 
the  most  numenMis  dass  of  remedies,— those  which  produce  sensible  effects  on  the 
ha(\\,  -can  either  he  made  to  exert  more  power,  or  l)e  directed  with  much  more  accu- 
racy towards  the  objects  which  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  than  they  may  be 
at  present,  by  well-informed  and  judicious  practitioners.  Our  hopes  of  the  increasing 
us^ulness  and  efficacy  of  our  art  must  depend,  partly  on  the  improvement  of  medical 
©ducrttlor',  nnd  the  more  uniform  difFitpinn,  tliroug;h  the  members  of  tlir>  profession,  of 
the  knowledge  which  we  already  pohhebs  ;  but  partly,  also,  on  the  progress  which  may 
yet  be  expected  in  two  lines  of  incjuiry,  in  which  onr  auccess  has  been  as  yet  only 
partial,— T^rj^  in  the  discovery  of  Specifics,  which  may  counteract  the  different 
diseased  actions  of  which  the  body  is  susceptible,  as  effectually  as  the  cinchona  coun- 
teracts the  intermittent  fever,  citric  acid  the  scurvy,  or  vaccination  the  small-pox ; 
and,  ieamdtft  in  the  investigation  of  the  Caoses  of  disease,  whether  external  or 
internal;  i.e.  of  the  conditions  under  which,  either  the  vital  actions  of  the  solids,  or 
thp  vitn!  properties  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  become  liable  to  deviations  from  their 
natural  state. 

That  the  vices,  and  follies,  and  nsosasities  of  mankind  win,  throaghout  all  genera- 
tions, he  a  fruitful  "^ni:rco  of  disease,  as  well  as  nf  otlicr  misfortunes,  is  as  certain  as 
that  i*n  origin  of  moral  evil  has,  for  mysterious  purposes,  been  implanted  in  every 
human  breast ;  but  there  is  nothing  irrational,  or  Utopian,  or  inconsistent  with  the  past 
progress  of  human  knowlodge,  in  the  hope  that  onr  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
intimate  nature  of  diseases  may  be  gradually  so  e.xtended,  and  onr  powers  of  resisting: 
them  so  increased  and  defined,  that  human  judgment  and  foresight  may  ultimately 
be  found  adeqoate  dthor  to  prevent  or  relieve  all  the  sufferings,  which  we  now  regard 
as  necessarily  attendant  on  our  physical  constitution ;  and  therefore,  the  defect  of 
those  moral  qualities,  rather  than  ignomnco  of  the  laws  of  nature,  be  justly  chargeable 
for  all,  as  it  already  is  for  many,  of  those  physical  evils  which  it  is  the  office  of  the 
physician  to  alleviate. 

(W.  P,  AUmi*) 
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ABDOMEN  fF.xpLOBATioN  of  thk).— It 
IS  intended,  in  llie  present  article,  to  give  a 
l)ru  f  account  of  the  different  inelliods  employed 
by  physicians  for  exploring,  or  jiln  sically  ex- 
amining, the  external  |)aits  of  llie  abdomen, 
with  the  view  of  discovtring  or  iliscninmuting 
the  disuses  of  tlie  Tisoen  contained  ia  ihia 
cavity.    The  term  here  adopted  to  desit^te 
thf-  :i[)plicatK)n  of  tliPst'  Tm-tlKKls  ,'fnnii  llie  verb 
expiorOf  to  examined  although  long  received 
into  our  language,  has  been  only  ver)-  recently 
used  in  nif<liriiie  in  its  present  sense :  it  has 
been  borrowed  tn>m  the  palholot^ical  writings 
«f  the  French.    In  many  parts  of  the  present 
work  occasion  will  be  found  of  pointing  out 
the  {taramount  importance  to  the  jpractitioner  of 
a  minute  and  accurate  diagnosis  d  diseases, 
and  f>f  stating,  in  detail,  the  various  methods 
in  use  for  acquiring  this  knowledge.   Of  these 
nu-tliods  none  are  so  certain  in  their  rtsuhs, 
and,  conse<^u«otljy  so  aatis&ctorjr  to  the  mind, 
as  those  which  are  based  on  what  are  termed 
pht/tical  tigns  of  (fist  usi ,  in  (  rintmtlistiuction  to 
the  more  common  clas&  uf  rational  or  sympa- 
thetic signs  which  aie  derived  from  the  more 
\-ariable  phenomena  of  disrasc  tprmed  tymp- 
iums.    It  is  with  the  |)hy^cal  ^i^n.s  uf  diseases 
that  exploration,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ^all 
employ  it,  has  to  do ;  and  in  the  present  aitide 
it  is  intended  to  restrict  its  use  to  a  put  only  of 
the  physical  sign.iby  whid) abdominal  diseases 
are  distinguished. 

Physicians  we  often  much  too  negligent  in 
examining  the  external  parts  of  the  body  in 
internal  diseases.  From  inadvertence,  care- 
lessne<w,  or  mistaken  delicacy,  tJ»ey  thus 
deprive  themselves  of  tlie  simplest,  rpsHipst, 
and  surest  means  of  recognlsmg  luuuy  uu- 
portant  affections,  lliis  remark  applies  chiefly 
to  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen  and  chest, 
•one  of  which  are  strikingly  expressed,  if  we 
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may  so  spenk,  on  the  surfice — cither  in  a 
permanent  change  of  contigumtion,  or  in  a 
teniponn-y  alteration  of  ihe  natural  movements, 
or  botli.  Such  im|X)rlimt  physiognomiral  dia- 
gnostics can  only  be  obtained  (except  in  rare 
cases)  by  unooYecIng  tlie  body  ;  and  they  can, 
in  general,  be  intmediutely  obtained  by  doing 
so.  It  happens  constantly  to  those  who  are 
accustomt  cl  to  examine  tlie  surface  of  the  body 
in  internal  affections,  to  meet  with  examples 
of  imoortant  diseases  bein^  mistaken  or  ovep> 
looked,  merely  Ijcc  aviso  tliis  simple  proceeding 
had  been  neglected  by  the  practitioner.  One 
of  the  most  common  cases  of  diu  kind  Is 
chronic  pleurisy,  the  presence  of  M'lvich  is 
ofleu  detected  by  a  single  glance  at  tlie  naked 
chest ;  one  side  being  found  to  be  immoveable, 
and  either  contracted  or  enlarged  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  healthy  state.  Su{>erlicial  inflam- 
matiotis  of  tlie  (larietes  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men have  been  treated  as  phlegmasiv  of  the 
viscera  in  nersoins  who  had  no  desire  to  conceal 
their  commaiuts;  while  otlit-rs,  from  ninvilling- 
ne«ii  to  admit  the  existence  ut'  local  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  have  equally  deceived  their  medical 
attendants.  It  is  olnions  that  such  mistakes 
cuuld  not  liauptn  U>  Lliu.se  who  are  accusioiiiud 
to  examine  tiie  exterior  parts  of  the  Iwdy  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  denied  that,  whenever  they  do 
happen,  they  must  tend  to  lower  tlie  chamcter 
of  tiiL-  jtmctitioner  in  tlie  eyes  of  his  patient. 
Such  mistakes  are  much  more  liable  to  be 
made  respecting  females  than  males,  [i  irtly  on 
arrnunt  ui"  tlio  greater  delicacy  respect niu' >'x- 
ammaiion  eiitt^rtaiued  by  the  physiciun  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  and  partly  owing  to  die 
greater  obstacles  to  exnmination  from  the  pe« 
culiar  nature  of  th<  ir  diess. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  iinagint d,  from  the 
above  remarks,  that  the  writer  wishes  to  re- 
commend the  examinatiob  of  the  naked  cliest 
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or  abdomen  in  every  case  of  alleifinl  disease 
in  tlle^e  cavities).  In  most  instances,  even 
when  a  minute  investigation  is  retjuirtd,  it  is 
unnecessar)  to  remove  the  under  uarnient ; 
and  in  the  rase  of  femah's  thi.s  is  never  to  l>e 
done  if  it  can  be  avojilcd.  In  some  cases, 
no  doubt,  it  may  be  ex|x-dient  to  ajjply  the 
hand  to  the  skin,  and  oven  to  ins|>e<:t  it  freed 
from  all  coverin«;  but  ni  the  atse  of  females 
more  jiarticularly,  neither  sliould  be  had  re- 
course to,  unless  an  accurate  diagnosis  cannot 
be  otherwise  obtained. 

If  physical  examination  is  of  such  general 
impKJrtance  as  a  means  of  diasmosis,  it  is  es- 
pecially so  in  the  diseases  of  the  abdomin:il 
cavity,  llie  great  number  and  imiK)rtance  of 
the  or^^diis  containe<l  in  it,  remler  its  diseases 
projKjrtioiially  numerous  and  im}K)rtant ;  while 
the  proximity  and  intermixture  of  some  of  Uie 
organs,  and  llie  variable  site  of  others,  render 
their  symptoms  complex  and  nmllifarious,  ;ind 
their  dia<.;nosLs  consequently  dithcult.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  abdomen,  from  its  anatomical 
structure,  seems  at  first  siijht  to  promis<;  much 
greiiter  facilities  for  the  employment  of  physiad 
diagnosis  than  either  of  the  two  other  preat 
cavities  of  the  body.  Its  soft  and  yielding 
walbi  at  once  invite  and  admit  of  such  exami- 
natitms  of  the  j>arts  within  ;is  ap|iear  to  btf  al- 
together forbidden  by  the  inflexible  bony  dc^ 
fences  of  the  others.  It  will,  however,  be  seen 
hereafter,  that,  in  regard  to  the  chest,  tiiis  su- 
periority of  the  alxiomen  is  only  appim?nt  in  as 
ar  as  relates  to  the  certainty  of  the  results ; 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  rcjil  in  respect  of  the 
directness  and  obviousness  of  the  metliods  of 
explomtion  which  are  applicsible  to  it. 

Previously  to  describing  these  methods,  it  is 
oecessary  to  notice  the  tojxjijraphical  relations 
of  the  exterior  surfiice  of  the  abdomen  to 
the  parts  within.  This  kind  of  knowledge  is  of 
the  greatest  iuii>ortance  to  tlie  prarficnl  physi- 
cian in  regard  to  many  pirts  of  the  body,  but 
more  particularly  the  chest  and  abdomen.  W'ith- 
out  it  he  will  constanUy  be  left  in  doubt  respec- 
ting the  |Kirls  affected  with  disca-s*',  and  will 
frequently  be  led  into  the  error  of  attributing 
the  symptoms  of  one  suffering  organ  to  another. 
With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
ltuowledi;e  of  so  much  value,  and  of  enabling 
Hw  practitioner  accurately  to  record  his  own  ol)- 
servations,  and  to  communicate  to  others  precise 
information  respecting  the  seat  and  sign.s  of  in- 
ternal diseases,  it  has  been  customary  tn  map 
out  the  exterior  surfiice  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men into  different  compartments,termed  rct^ions, 
by  means  of  imain^arv  lines  describ<»d  upon  it, 
corresponding  with  iiiuiginary  planes  passing  to 
the  centre  of  the  body.  These  lines  have  not 
always  been  drawn  in  the  same  manner :  on  the 
contrary,  there  has  ever  existed  great  discre- 
pancy among  the  writers  and  teachers  of  this 
and  other  countries  respecting  the  number,  the 
extent,  and  the  names  of  the  regions.  Tliis  is 
a  circumstance  jrreatly  to  be  rPv.Tetled ;  and  it 
is  murli  to  be  desircrl  that  some  arrangement 
could  be  pro|)osi'd  which  might  attain  general 
assent  from  teachers  and  practical  writers.  It 
is  probable  that  no  plan  can  be  proposed  that  is 


without  even  obvious  defects  ;  but  it  would  be 
greatly  for  the  l)enetit  of  the  .stu(l<  nt  and  the 
practitioner  if  there  were  a  fixed  plan  of  any 
kind,  our  plan  univers;dly  adopted,  even  if  de- 
fective in  S4jme  of  its  parts.  At  pres«'nl  hardly 
any  two  teachers  or  writers  adhere  to  the  same 
division  or  nomenclature. 

In  the  atuu-xed  regional  plans  of  the  tnink  of 
the  iMKly,  (desij;iie<l  and  ext-iruteil  by  Mn. 
P.xXTON,  of  Oxford,)  the  nomendature  and 
dh'isions  most  generally  adopted  have  been  as 
much  as  possible  adhered  to ;  but  it  was  oc- 
casionally found  necessary  to  differ  in  both 
these  points,  in  order  to  attain  what  apjieared 
to  be  objects  of  practical  im|)ortJuice.  We 
have  gone  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of 
defiiitiig  even,'  region  accurately,  in  every  indi- 
vidual Gwe,  by  drawing  all  tlie  lines  jMirfectly 
stniight,  and  between  points  that  aie  at  once 
fixed  in  their  nature  and  obvious  to  the  .sense's, 
liy  these  means  there  can  never  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  intended  place  or  extent  of  particular 
regions,  whatever  objections  may  be  raised 
agiiinst  the  propriety  of  the  divisions.  As  it 
was  found  advisjible  to  extend  the  same  vertical 
lines  over  the  two  great  cavities  of  the  trunk, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
diagmms  of  the  chest  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  point  out  the  fixed 
points  fn)m  which  the  lines  are  dniwn.  We 
shall  only,  however,  in  this  place,  take  notice 
of  the  abdominal  njgions,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  thu  chest. 
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4.  Kpica^trir. 

5.  I'liiiiiliral. 
UypogMtrie. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TIIF.  FIGURES. 

Abiamkial  Btgkms. 


10.  Iliac. 

11.  Inguinal. 

15.  Inferior  Dotnl. 
Ifi. 


1.  ilameral. 

2.  SubcUviut. 

3.  Mamnsr*. 
7.  AjuIUij. 

Tlve  various  Tfjion^  nro,  as  wp  \y.\\o  said, 
boutided  by  straiglit  \n\v<,  or  ruUier  hy  direct 
tines  drawn  between  lixed  {Mtinut,  on  a  rounded 
or  unevi'ii  surfucf.  'llic  vortical  lines  which 
hvn  reltniirc  to  tiu'  abdomen  are  Jive  in 
number,  and  nin  as  follows  :  1 .  from  tlie  ex- 
ternal tubercle  of  the  pnbes  (or  insertion  of 
Poupart's  liipiment)  to  the  acromial  extremity 
of  the  clavicle  (riulit  and  left  side)  ;  2.  from 
the  posterior  bouodaiy  of  the  axilla  (or  iufenor 
edge  of  the  btiMmufl  dorsi)  to  dat  point  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  on  \\l)ich  it  falls  verti- 
cally (right  and  left  si<le) ;  3.  along  the  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  vertcbne  from  die  sacrum 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  ITie  traiisverxi-  lines 
are  four  in  number,  and  are  drawn  exarlly  ui 
honzotital  planes,  as  follows  : — 1.  on  the  jwint 
of  the  zipmnd  ctuctilsge;  2.  on  the  last  shoii 


8.  Siibaxillary  or  Lslnrsl. 

12.  Scapular. 

13.  Inicracapular. 

14.  Superior  JDorul  or  Sabicapiilar. 

rib  ;  3.  on  the  anterior  and  suj>eri<»r  spinouit 
process  of  the  diuni  on  each  side ;  4.  on  the 
upper  margin  of  the  os  pubis.  We  hare  thus 
three  horizontal  and  tivo  \ertieal  bancN,  :i!id 
thirteen  rL'};ions  ni  all ;  of  which  five  may  be 
termed  anterior,  four  lateral  (two  on  each  side), 
and  four  posterior,  llieir  names  are  as  fol- 
lows :—<i«/*TMir  rrfiiiins,  epigastne,  umbi- 
lical, hyjK)gustric,  inguinal  (right  and  left) ; 
Utierai  rtgwrn^  hypochondriac  (right  and 
left),  iliac  (ri^ht  and  left);  potterior  ngiont, 
inf(  rii<r  dms  il  ri^lit  and  left),  lumbjir  (riRht 
and  left).  U  c  huvti  not  carried  the  sulKlivision 
of  the  inferior  zone  to  the  posterior  and  hitemi 
parts  of  the  tnuik  ;  because  the  parietes  there 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  us  from 
deriving  any  aid  in  the  intrestigMk»  of  the 
subjacent  part*  firoia  expUmiioo. 
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There  are  few  more  useful  exercse*  for  the 

nnntnTiiir-.ll  student  ihnn  f  mlrnvourintj  to  im- 
pimt  un  his  mind  some  plan  ol  Ur,>  kind,  and 
to  tt  iii  li  himself  by  obsen  at  lun,  and  by  multi- 
plit.-d  experunent  on  llie  di-ad  subject,  tJu- 
precise  ivlations  of  tlio  regiotut  to  the  viscera 
that  hi:  beneuth  them.  He  ought  always  to 
consider  bts  koowledge  a>  imperfect,  uoui  he 
is  able  to  state,  with  conmderable  accuracy, 
tJu  iM.  iiis,  or  |Kirt>  ijf  <iru.iii>,  that  will  be 
^vounded  by  a  stiletto  Uiruil  ia  at  any  poinL 
It  is  only  aAer  poi^sessinf;  audi  a  decree  of 
knnult  il::.',  llial  he  r-an  niter,  with  full  udvnii- 
tage,  ujwii  llie  study  of  tlie  various  metiiods 
of  cxpkxation  which  we  are  now  about  to  de- 
tail, or  that  he  can  rxprrt  to  dri  'm-  fioiu  tlu  ui 
the  great  practical  btutlila  whu  li  tlu  y  arc  cal- 
culated to  supply. 

The  methods  of  exploring  the  abdomen  may 
be  reduced  to  three— im/iecfMii,  mmnud  exa- 
vi'iif!fi"„  Un  p'Jjxithin),  and pereuuion.  We 
shall  notice  them  m  order. 

I.  Ikspcctiox.  Huttenn  is  here  uaed  ia 
it»  simplest  sense,  as  teatricted  to  the  openfc- 
tion.s  of  sight  only. 

%  inspection  we  juIl*  of  the  size,  form, 
and  movements  of  the  abdomen.  Tlie  two 
liut-named  conditions  are,  perhaps,  better  as- 
certaine^l  hy  this  than  by  any  of  the  other 
forms  of  exploration.  It  is  needless  to  point 
cmt  in  bow  many  instances  oar  judsrments 
respect in<,'  the  naturf'  of  diseases,  us  dt  rived 
from  uliier  iiign.s,  are  moditied  by  the  size  of 
tlie  abdomen.  'Thh  is  an  important  diaiirnostic 
sign  in  luauy  dist  iscs,  l)oth  acute  and  <  hnniic, 
more  particularly  perhaps  in  tlic  diseases  of 
infimts;  and  it  is  often  ecjually  valuable  as 
aiding  prognosis,  especially  in  fevers  and  other 
acute  aise.iscs. 

The  mere  form  of  the  abdomen,  indepen- 
dently of  Its  size,  is  no  less  valuable  as  a  sign, 
ip  many  cases.  Uy  this  alone  we  are  some- 
times enaMfd  to  f'uriii  a  prolialfli"  conjee  tiiiv,  if 
not  to  decide  at  once,  resiieclmg  Uie  scat  and 
iiatui«  of  a  disease ;  although  a  practitioner 
cotild  not  be  justified  in  acting  ufion  such 
knowledge  without  having  recourse  to  other 
sitnis  ancl  other  modes  of  exploiation.  In 
pregnancyt  in  ovarian  dropsy,  in  a.scites,  tym- 
panites, and  enlargements  of  the  liver,  the 
form  of  the  abdomen  is  difl'erent.  In  certain 
cases,  the  direction  of  the  inferior  border  of 
the  ribs  assists  ns  in  determining  whether  en- 
largempnts  rif  thf  i  pi^.i^ti ic  and  li\ pot  i.nhdi  iac 
reijions  ongmate  in  tiie  aMuiiiLii  or  within  the 
che.st.  In  the  former  c;use,  we  may  ex]>ect 
the  bortlcr  of  tlic  ribs  to  t c  turned  outwards; 
in  the  latter,  inwards,  with,  prultaljly,  a  bulg- 
ing out  of  the  ril)s  above  this  point.  In  some 
examples  of  enteritis  and  colica  pictonuni,  tlie 
nature  of  the  pain  is  very  similar ;  but  the  form 
and  >i/'f  of  (lie  alMloiiirn  is  nfii  n  \  i  ry  different, 
and  sufiicient  to  ducnmiDate  the  two  diseases. 
In  the  one  the  abdomen  is  distended,  in  the 
other  contracted.  In  some  of  the  s(M.ti  r 
febrile  affections  of  cltildren,  the  form  and  si^e 
of  the  alKloincn  afiTord  valuable  si'^ns  to  assist 
us  in  determining  a  question  frequently  of 


great  difficulty,  viz.  whether  the  principal  seat 
of  ihedi>.  a>e  is  i a  the  iDtenial  mucout  men> 

braue  or  m  the  brain. 

The  movements  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
nvc  ecjually  worthy  the  practitioner's  attention. 
Ju  many  cases,  these  muvewetits  are  charac- 
teristic of  particular  liMXbiid  states,  and  very 
couiiiderably  assist  diagnosis,  nMM«  especially 
when  viewed  t<»<3;ether  with  the  motions  of  the 
thorax.  In  peritonitis,  ^llt^  rlli^,  and  ntherin- 
iiammatfWT  ai»ea»e»  of  the  abdomen,  likewise 
in  fjeai  distension  of  the  cavitv  from  dropsy, 
]ire.rtiaiirv,  tumour?,  ifvc.  Jkr.  tfie  parietc^  fre- 
quently remain  mdiioiiless  during  lespirauon, 
while  the  movements  of  the  chest  are  pro]»orw 
tioiially  increased.  ITie  reverse  obtains  in  ana- 
logous afTections  of  the  thoracic  vLscera.  lu 
CLses  in  which  both  sides  of  die  chest  are  ren- 
dered iromovaihle  by  pain  or  physical  inca^ 
city,  the  abdominal  movements  are  often  in« 

»  re,Lv<'d  1<;  a  remarkable  fxteul.    lliiN  is  ]);irti- 

cularlv  ob:»cn-cd  in  tlie  case  of  double  pleurisy, 
and  abo  in  asthma.   In  the  paroxysms  of  this 

la^t  aflection,  however,  the  form  and  inovc- 
ment.s  of  the  alxlomen  arc  very  different  from 
tilose  observed  in  the  former.  In  asthma,  llie 
walls  of  the  clK>t  and  the  diaphragm  are  for- 
cibly retracted,  aiid  eling  to  llie  imperfectly 
exjKUided  lungs;  tlu*  .dKlominal  muscles  are 
also  dnwn  in  towards  the  diaphragm,  but  are 
at  the  same  time  forced  into  violent  yet  very 
limited  action. 

11.  Mancal  examination,  or  i>ai,pa- 
TIOK.*  By  the  simple  touch,  or  application 
of  tlie  liand  without  pressure,  we  judue  of  tlii^ 
size,  form,  degree  of  scn.siLiluy,  »nd  terupe- 
nture,  of  the  external  walls  of  die  abdomen ; 
and  by  toucli,  combined  with  pressure,  (jxd- 
|ation,)  we  attempt  to  ascertiiin  yet  more  ac- 
curately the  condition  of  tlie  internal  organs. 
For  the  performance  of  the  former  part  of  the 
process,  no  other  position  of  the  patient  is  re- 

(juisite  but  that  whieli  ]>enniis  tlie  free  access 

of  the  hand  to  the  sur&ice  of  Uie  abdomen; 
but  for  the  suoeeasfnl  exploiation  of  the  in- 

tprnul  pails,  it  beromes*  necessary  that  llie 
patient  should  assume  llial  pi>-.lure  whirh  in 
most  fcvourable  for  the  relaxation  of  tiie  abdo- 
minal muscles.  This  result  is  best  obtained 
when  tlie  [atient  is  laid  on  the  back,  with  tlie 
head  modenitely  raised  ;uid  bent  fonvards  on 
the  breast,  the  arms  extended  by  the  sides, 
the  thighs  bent  nearly  at  right  angles  on  die 
trunk,  tlie  knees  ajuart  and  turned  outwards, 
and  the  feel  resting  ou  the  bed  ii>  contact  with 
each  other,  ^'hen  so  placed,  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  understand  tliat  he  is  to 
exert  as  little  muscular  eliort  U-s  possible  in 
retaining  his  position;  and  we  are  to  take  care 
that  such  exertion  is  not  forced  upon  him  by 
any  proceeding  of  ours  which  can  be  avoided. 
Sometimes  the  mere  coldness  of  die  hand,  or 
even  Uie  simple  touch,  has  the  effect  of  tltrow- 
ing  tlie  abdomiiud  muscles  into  action.  Ap- 
piehension  of  pain  from  pressure  has  itae 

•  "  PsIpMieii.  dn  act  of  ftaliaf."  JoRMSOM. 
Ffom  jw)^.  or  jm^bt— fw^psl  jp. 
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ame  effixt;  and,  likewise,  muapprehension  of 
our  wiahes  tespecting  the  cooditwn  of  tlie  mb- 

domitial  parietes.  In  such  cases  we  shall 
generally  And,  aAer  a  short  time,  that  the 
Biascles  relax  gradually  of  their  own  accord, 
partic«il;irl\  if  tlic  putioiil's  ulti-nlion  is  liivcrttd 
firom  our  procectimgs ;  or  we  succeed  m  our 
object  by  causing  the  individual  to  take  a  deep 
inspiratiun,  to  cough,  or  npeak ;  by  which 
means  the  stale  of  tonic  tension  of  the  muscles 
is  destroyed.  Sometimes,  however,  we  find  it 
impoiuible  to  obtain  a  com|^kte  relaxation; 
and  this  eireumatanoe  is  of  itself  an  impoii- 
taiit  >>it;n,  and  taken  in  conjiinction  with  otncrs 
is  %«ell  deser\'iug  the  attention  of  the  practi- 
tioner, llie  (Kitient,  in  lliese  cases,  seems  in- 
stinc!ivclv  tu  keep  tlic  rmiscK-s  in  a  state  of 
tension,  m  order  tu  wiird  oti  the  pressure  from 
the  \jskrxa  beneath,  some  of  which  are  inflamed, 
and  therefore  morbidly  sensible.  This  state  of 
the  muscles  is  often  found  in  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrant^-. 

It  is  of  the  more  conseqneoce  to  ensure  tlie 
complete  idaxatioo  of  muscles,  because 
thi  ir  tension  not  mertly  prcvt  tiis  tlic  accurate 
examination  of  die  parts  beneiiih,  but  even 
OCcasiSns  the  muscle*  themselv&s  to  be  mis- 
tifitn  for  enlai>;Lnient  or  iu<!u~iTir>ii  of  tlie 
visceiu.  This  remark  applies  muiu  ^tarticularly 
to  tfie  recti  muades,  the  prominent  bellies  of 
which  sometimes  simulate  pretty  accurately  llic 
inferior  border  of  an  enlarged  liver.  W  e  iiave 
often  seen  tliis  mistake  coinimtu  J  at  tlie  first 
moment  of  empbratioiii  and,  aUbousb  geoe- 
lalty,  it  bas  not  always  been  corrected  by  fuN 
ther  examination. 

Tlie  chief  objects  wc  have  in  view,  in  ex- 
plorinn  the  abilomeD,  are  the  ibllowioi; 
To  .L^(Prtain,  1,  its  form  and  size;  2.  its  de- 
gree of  tension  ur  solidity ;  3,  its  temperature ; 
4,  its  senability ;  5,  tlie  pteseaco  or  abeenoe 
of  tumours  of  the  viscera,  or  new  growilis 
within  the  cavity ;  6,  tlie  presence  of  fluids  in 
the  peritoneal  sac;  7,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  mtestioal  contents,  &c.  Some  of  tJiese 
reijuire  mndt  more  attentkn  than  others.  We 
>lial]  oi]l\  nolicf,  with  any  degree  of  minute- 
mskS,  such  of  them  as  are  of  most  imjiurtance. 

The  iorm,  siie,  degree  of  temperature,  ten^ 
si<iii  .iiiil  snpcrfirial  sHisibility  of  llie  alxiornfn, 
are  ascertained  by  the  simple  a^iplication  ul'  tlie 
hand  to  die  different  parts  of  it  in  succession, 
or,  at  mwt,  by  tlie  gentlest  pressure.  Some 
precauttou^i,  however,  and  some  further  atten- 
tion, are  requisite,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  true  degree  of  tempeiatuie  and 
sensibility  of  the  parts. 

to  the  Mnij:iilir  infulrlity  of  our  sen- 
sations as  a  measure  of  temperature,  the  great- 
est cat«  is  neeessary  to  preveut  our  being  misled 
in  jndijin'T  of  the  degree  of  Ix-at  from  tlie  tes- 
timony of  our  haudi»alone.  Every  body  knows 
that  ottr  peiceptioos  of  warmth  have  relatkjo  as 
much  to  the  pn»redint'  as  to  the  actual  sensa- 
tion. NVe  art;  .ipl  lo  consider  a  body  as  warm, 
solely  because  it  is  of  superior  temjicraturc  to 
one  pceviously  touched ;  and  we  may  almost 
immediately  be  faidnced  lo  reckon  the  vei^ 
same  substanop  oold,  after  tonching  one  that  ts 


of  a  temperature  ^preatly  hidier.  The  tempe- 
mtore  of  the  hand  itself  is  abo  to  be  taken  into 

account,  and  not  merely  its  actual  temperature, 
but  Its  liabitual  temperature.  Some  i^ersons 
have  hands  habittially  cold,  and  others  habitu- 
ally warm  ;  and  it  is  tint  likely  that  such  [yct- 
som  wUl  judge  similarly  of  teinjK'ratiire,  even 
when  their  hauads  chance  to  be  equally  warm  at 
the  period  of  experiment.  It  is  still  less  likely 
that  they  will  agree  if  their  hands  are  of  dif- 
fen  nt  ti  mijeraturc.  In  t  vamining  the  tcmjie- 
lature  of  the  abdomen,  or  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  it  will  be  most  safe  to  judge  rather 
of  the  relativp  than  of  tiu-  absolute  degree  of 
heat ;  and  this  will  lie  tmai  done  by  examining 
alternately  Other  pitrts  of  the  body  presumed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  health* 

The  temperature  of  the  alMiuininal  surface  is 
firequcntly  an  important  sign  of  disease.  If 
very  elevated,  it  indicates  inflammation  of  the 
subjacent  parts,  or,  at  least,  that  increased  af- 
flux of  blond,  which  cannot  be  practically  dis- 
criminated from  the  early  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. If  that  singular,  and,  we  believe,  still 
unexplained  pungency,  which  attinds  certain 
febrile  and  inflammatoiy  affections,  is  present, 
the  complication  renders  die  sign  still  moie 
significant  of  sov  ere  disease. 

In  explorinir  llie  degree  of  sensibility,  the 
ressure  should,  of  course,  in  Ae  first  nbce, 
c  made  in  the  gentlest  manner,  and  with  the 
o|K^'ii  hand.  If  the  surface  is  imi>atient  of  the 
i.liuiite>t  touch,  we  may  be  assured  that  tlie 
cause  of  the  tenderness  is  in  the  parietes.  If 
no  superficial  tenderness  exists,  we  proceed  to 
examine  llie  parts  more  fnt'ly  by  compressing 
the  paneies  more  or  less  forcibly,  and  in  dif« 
taamt  directions.  Sometimes  we  find  that  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  tlie  prr"<siirc  pro- 
duces very  diflerent  results  in  tlie  same  part. 
In  peritonitis,  for  instance,  direct  downward 
pressure  towards  tlie  spine  is  sometimes  Ixime 
tolerably  well,  when  pressure  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion, particularly  such  as  forces  the  alxiominiil 
{lehtoneum  to  slide  over  the  intestines,  occa- 
sions extreme  pain.  In  c^nic  diseases,  mudi 
greater  freerliun  may  rrenerally  be  used  in  our 
explora  1 1  uu»  ;  and  when  considcralde  doubt 
exists  Ft^<{>t'cting  the  nature  of  a  disease,  yee 
shotild  endeavour  to  brinp  evrr)'  organ  of  the 
alidomiiial  cavity  witiiin  the  spliere  of  our  ex- 
plorations. 

Some  physicians,  in  exploring  the  ab^lomen, 
seem  to  consider  it  sufficient  merely  to  liie 
hand  across  it  once  or  twice,  using  a  very 
gentle  pressure  in  the  suspected  places.  Such 
a  method  is  often  more  calculated  to  mislead 
tlian  to  instruct.  It  may,  indeed,  s.ilisfv  the 
patient  that  his  case  Im  met  with  due  attetition, 
while  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  tienied 
with  t:cntlenc«s  and  tletieacy  ;  Ivut  it  cjmnot  l»e 
satisfactory  to  the  nracutioner,  who  knows  the 
value  of  this  moa«  of  investigaiing  disease. 

*  Mothiaf  can  atww  the  iropsrfcetfon  of  am 
•ensation  as  •  test  of  tempciaiiue,  more  strongly 
than  the  fact  eoRStaatly  obterved,  of  patiento  and 
tlu-ir  nticndants  reporting  particular  parts  pre- 
icraaturall^  hot — "  buraing not," — which  are  found, 

OB  tiial,  10  be  of  the  aatntal  d^ieo  of  wamth. 
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But  wlnle  we  recommtnd  the  propriety  of  a 

free  txplonitioii,  it  is  nitfsisary  to  oiutioii  (lie 
yuuiig  practiuoner  agaiii^t  uiloptiog  one  uf  un- 
necessary violence.  Some  pli>  siciani  make  tite 
of  >ii)  iiiiicli  j)rfssun\  nillu  r  tlii  v  ain>lv  it  in 
»0  iiijudiciuuh  u  nianiJtr,  tJiat  liiey  iiartily  ever 
£ui  to  elicit  from  the  patient  ihv  expression  of 
[win  in  lilt;  suspctttni  rt.'j;ii>n.  Tins  is  juirtK  u- 
lurly  tfif  fast  wiicn  the  jwessure  is  made,  witli 
the  very  puinLs,ur  sttll  mure  with  limnmb  of  the 
fingers;  or  when  the  soft  parts  are  compieMed 
against  such  as  are  solid.  No  veiy  general 
rules  can  be  1  li'i  iluwn  in  such  cases.  Ex[ii'n- 
ence  of  the  natural  sensihiUtjr  of  the  parts  to 
preMuie,  in  health  and  disease,  can  alone  give 
the  true  pnu  tii  .il  t.it t ;  Iml  even  oxporiLnce, 
we  tind,  may  here,  as  ui  other  circuimtance*, 
be  uvet-mastered  by  lh«  influence  of  tiiaocy  and 
pnj»  ili<o  ai^tini,'  on  u  weak  judgement  or  a 
wartu  uuuj^iuaiiou.  lu  every  case,  wbde  ex- 
ploring tlie  sensibility  of  the  abdomen,  it  ii 
tmportaut  to  wat<:h  Uie  expression  of  the  pa- 
tient's countenance;  as  ihut  is  often  found  to 
he  a  truer  judex  of  his  MOMtiolu  tinn  lui 
words  are. 

If,  in  the  eoune  of  our  exploiation,  we  dis- 
corer  any  uimsita!  swelling  or  indurated  part, 
we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  nature  and 
vuiioui  relations,— ^its  exact  site,  size,  form,  con- 

siNfence,  connexions,  nin!  tleirree  of  sensibility ; 
wheliier  it  contaj[u>  a  tiuid  ur  not,  whether  it  is 
pulsatile  or  not,  and  whether  it  it  fixed  or 
moveahle.  All  these  circumstances  arc  of  con- 
SfHjuence.  The  situation,  size,  and  form  of  the 
swelling/  will  enable  us  to  judu;e  resjiecting  the 
oigait  or  part  affected ;  its  consistence,  degree 
of  sensibility,  8cc.  will  help  us  to  the  know- 
le<Jge  of  tlie  nature  uf  t'lf  tumour  itself.  In 
pertioiis  tliut  are  of  a  spare  hubit,  and  in  whom 
the  abdominal  parietes  are  relaxed,  and  mora 
piirtinilarly  in  women  and  rhildren,  whose 
muscles  are  naturally  bmall  and  tceblc,  we  are 
able  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  almost  all  the 
parts  contiui'ctl  in  tl.o  ahdomen  with  consider- 
ahle  minntcnesii,  au*l  la  iui  extent  beyond  what 
is  coirmionly  believed  by  pmctitioncrs.  In 
many  cai>cs,  for  instance,  it  is  easy  to  feel  the 
mesenteric  glands  when  enlarged,  and  even  th« 
k:ilri(  \  >.  N\  (•  must,  however,  l)c  airefiil,  in 
making  tlic.se  free  examinations,  not  to  mistake 
natural  conditions  of  the  parts  ibr  morbid  deri- 
ations.  Ma^>i  s  nf  jnfhirattd  (rrcc^  in  the  co- 
lon, and  even  the  spinal  column,  have  been 
nust  iken  for  morbid  Biowlhs.*  Eirxr^ofthis 
kind  may,  in  general, T;e  avoided.  The  iiiove- 
ableness  of  tlie  farcal  mx^ses  ought  to  point  out 
tlicir  nature  ;  and  the  extreme  Hxedncss  of  the 
spine,  as  well  as  its  iionn  and  direction,  will 
hardly  jiennit  sttdi  a  mistake  to  be  committed 
by  aiiy  one  poH^i  s^ d  of  a  COdttnon  dcgnM  Of 
anatomical  knowledge. 

In  examining  the  abdomen  with  the  view  of 
<lelf'<  till.:  fhiids  .irruniulatr-d  in  it?;  cavifv,  we, 
111  .some  respect,  icvtist  tiie  prcjiar^iloiy  .steps 
cecommended  in  .searching  for  more  solid  uuii- 
ters.    In  exploring  for  fluids,  we  wish  the 

*  Dxinchi,  UiM.  Hspat.  326.   DmMt,  Senraiot. 

t.  i.  384. 


abdombal  parietes  to  be  in  a  state  of  tension 
rather  tlian  relaxation ;  and,  with  a  \  irw  to 
obtain  this  result,  if  tlie  (latient  is  in  bed,  and 
cannot  conveniently  get  up,  we  make  Mm  lie 

(juitc  fl  it,  V  ill)  ihv  lit  ail  low  and  tlie  legs  ex- 
tended ;  or  we  even  increase  the  abdominal 
tension  still  further  by  placing  a  pillow  nn<ltT 
tlie  Ioin^i.  It  is,  howcvrr,  still  better  if  the 
jnuitni  can  be  placed  in  die  erect  position ;  as 
the  abdominal  walls  are  thereby  rendered  na- 
turally tense,  and  the  fluids  are  accumulated 
at  the  inferior  and  anterior  parts  of  the  cavi^, 
in  place  of  being  intermixed  with,  and  in  some 
degree  bidden  by,  the  intestines,  as  is  partly 
the  case  when  the  patient  is  in  die  horiiontu 
position.  Thp  littlr  manauvrc  for  a«rf  rl.iininp 
Uie  fluctiiation  of  the  fluid  is  uiuvers;illy  known. 
It  consists,  simply,  in  placing  tlie  jKdm  of  one 
huiul  asrainst  one  side  of  tin-  abdnnitu,  ^v^1!l  a 
Hrm  but  gentle  pressure,  and  t;ip|nng  smai  tly 
with  the  other  hand  directly  opfWSite  to  it  on  the 
other  side.  If  fluid  is  present,  the  impulse 
will  be  transmitted  through  it  to  the  other  hand, 
producing  a  peculiar  vibrator)'  shock  which 
cannot  be  mistaken^  after  baring  been  expe» 
rienced  a  certain  number  of  times.  The  import 
of  tills  (bittnation  a*i  a  s'uMi  of  di.sea<i>  is  well 
known  :  it  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  ascites, 
or  dropsy  of  the  ))eritoneum.  It  is,  however, 
al."M)  found  in  other  diseases  of  tbf^  abdomen  ; 
and  is  genemlly  acknowU'dgcd  to  be  of  miiKir- 
tance,  both  jxisitively  and  negatively,  in  aiding 
their  diagnosis.  For  the  various  diseases  in 
which  it  is  employed  as  a  sign,  we  refer  to  tlie 
different  articles  of  diis  work,  in  which  tliese 
diseases  are  treated.  And  we  would  here 
observe,  once  for  all,  that  in  drawing  up  the 
present  paper  we  have  always  liad  in  mcw  iIu? 
ampler  diagnosis  which  will  be  found  under 
the  heed  of  individual  diseases ;  our  object  not 
being  to  establish  the  dia'^nosis  of  particular 
diseases,  but  to  give  the  practitioner  a  general 
outline  of  the  roetliods  of  exploration  which 
are  more  or  less  applicable  10  all  the  diaeaacs 
of  the  abdomen. 

If  this  were  the  place  for  such  disquisitions, 
it  were  eaa^  to  show,  liom  the  autliority  of  the 
best  practical  nuthon  of  all  ages,  how  reiy 

imptTtant  a  iilacf  in  tho  di  r^rnisis  of  ilist  ast  s 
has  been  always  assigned  to  the  physical  explo- 
ratiott  of  tbe  abdomen.  In  the  wfy  ages  of 
pbvsir,  this  pmrlirc  was,  from  various  rir- 
cumsliuices,  much  more  in  use  than  after- 
wards. Subsequently  to  the  diacovery  of  the 
cinnilation  of  the  blood,  when  so  much  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  indications  of  tlie  pulse,  and 
when  men's  minds  were  so  much  oc-cupied  by 
Uieoretical  and  roetaphystcal  distinctions,  the 
physical  investigntton  of  diseases  generally, 
and  of  tliosc  of  the  alxlomen  among  thp  rest, 
fell  into  neglect.  It  has,  however,  dunng  the 
last  fifty  yean,  and  more  especially  during  tfie 
present  century,  more  than  regained  its  ]>ris- 
tine  estimation  wilJi  all  well-informed  physi- 
cisuis,  and  b  at  length  secured  from  all  future 
(b  <  adonce  on  the  immovable  basis  of  organic 
pHthology.  Widi  good  reason,  tin  ri  fore,  we 
may  conclude  this  imperfect  i-xposition  of  tlic 
method  of  palpation,  as  applied  to  diseases 
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of  dw  abdomen,  in  the  words  of  Hippocrates 
and  fiaslivi.  **  Certain  it  i«  that  he  m  I  >  >  \;\~ 
mines  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  {>u1al,  is 
nuK  h  less  likely  to  be  deceived  than  he  who 
does  not.''*  "  If  physicians  were  always  to 
eiamine  die  abdomen,  upon  first  visiting  the 
patient,  more  ]);irticularly  in  acuto  diseases, 
they  would  assumily  commit  much  fewer  mis- 
takes tlian  tliey  do  at  present,  neglecting  this 
mi  itirxl  of  exploration.  Tlic  knowlcdi;!'  of  tJie 
cotidiuun  of  the  upper  parts  uf  the  abdomen 
improves  vastly  both  our  tKatmont  tmi  our 

ni.  PCTcrssioK.t  Thiaftmn  of  abdominal 

I  X|>!oniti<iii  Icir]  Tiffn  used  as  an  occasional  aid 
to  diagnosis  from  verj'  early  times.  Tlie  ma- 
nceuvre  for  detectinf  the  fluctaatloa  of  liquids, 
mentioned  under  the  hst  head,  is  a  mode  of 

f emission ;  and  the  very  name  so  long  borne 
y  one  morbid  conditjoa  of  this  eKvHfftym^ 
panittt,  from  r^u'rra.tin,  n  rfriiui )  is  nl  once  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  Uje  pracUte,  aud  of  lu*  anti- 
auity.  It  IS  only,  however,  of  very  recent  date 
uai  any  attempt  has  been  ntade  to  establish  a 
fonnaland  elabotate  system  of  diagnosis,  a{)pli- 
cable  to  diseases  of  the  ah'loiuen,  by  means  of 
percussion.  M.  Piotry,  a  young  Faristau  physi- 
cian, has  the  honour  oirhaTtiifr«  if  not  invented, 
at  Il.lsI  bnMiL:lit  into  n  formal  and  luatiircd 
shape,  tluH  new  application  of  the  discovery  of 
AMobruguer,  and  witli  piactkal  temilis  of 

pT>ntrT  prcL'isiou  atir!  impWtailGe  iblll  OOUld 
htivc  been  aulJc;jaltd.§ 

In  the  article  Ais<:vltation  a  full  ac- 
count will  be  given  of  the  niinciples  upon 
irhich  percussion,  as  a  general  neaiu  of  dia- 
gnosLs,  is  founded.  At  present, nothn it' mure  will 
be  attempted  than  a  mere  practical  exposition 
of  the  method  as  applied  to  the  diflcrinuaatioo 
of  abdominal  dise;b>cs.  We  .shall  only  so  feu- 
anticipate  the  dcluib  ol  llie  ariick'  ferred  to 
as  to  slate  that  there  are  two  me  thods  of  elicit- 
ing sounds  fn.im  tlie  svirfaee  of  llic  btxly  by 
percussion,  with  lliC  view  of  judging  of  llie  j*liy- 
siol  cooditioii  of  the  parts  beueaUi, — the  one 
termed  direct  peramuM,  or,  simfdr,  peraa- 
tum ;  the  Other  mediate  peretatUm.  The  former 
is  the  proceeding  l)roptis<  d  by  the  t;rcut  disi  o- 
verer  of  the  mcthoa,  Aueubrugger,  and  consists 
in  simply  striking  the  [>art  in  a  parUeuhir  man- 
ner, witli  tht'  iHjiiiH  of  iwo  or  more  fingers 
united;  tlie  latter  difiers  very  bttle  either  in 
principle  orpnctice,  eiieept  that  a  thin  pbtt 

*  l)ein<1e  qi)l  manibiu  contrecUvit  TeaUen 
vcna«],  iiiinu'*  falli  potrtl.  (j^irtin  qui  OMS  COOtlWo 
Uvit.    //i/f/wc-  I'retdiet.  lib.  ii.  j  v. 

t  81  mrtlici  ri'Ktri  trmporii  omniinn  rprntonun 
hypochondria  •tatim  tracfarrnt,  in  morhis  pntinni- 
mum  aculu.  pauciorM  fcr'r  CDtntniiu  rotu  (rrorri 
qiiam  faciunt  uprcta  hypochondriorum  ob«ervationo. 
yui  beae  ooverit  hypochondriorum  Malum  in  Hior- 
bis,  qaim  ben*  cor«t«  ooverit,  qiiam  bene  pft»> 
ai«in!  BoylW  it  Fmm*  JHW.  lib.  it.  cmp.  9. 
Op.  p.  39. 

}  Prom  pcreuno— pwenlio— p«r  and  qnatlo. 
i  The  two  foUowiac  voriw,  by  M.  riony»  an 
««1  worthy  tbe  readers  attentiim  :— 

1.  De  Ift  PercoHioD  Mediate.   Pari«,  1828. 

2.  Dm  Prot^i  Op&atoire  n  raivre  dans  I'Bs- 
ploTBtion  Ac*  Ofgaaas  par  U  Pcreinsioft  MMiaie. 

aria,  UUJO. 


of  solid  and  elastic  matter,  as  of  wood  or  ivoiy, 
is  interposed  between  the  fingers  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  In  exploring  tlie  chest  by 
mcan.s  of  percussion,  the  comp-mitive  solidity 
and  elasticity  of  its  walls,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  its  contents,  render  the  interposition  of  a 
sonomiis  body  between  the  fingers  and  its  sur- 
face U  ss  in  f  tssary,  although  it  will  be  seen 
that  Uiis  is  useful  even  tliere  ;  but  in  the  ease 
of  the  abdonieii  such  assistance  is  nbsohuefv 
necessary  to  ilie  production  of  suflicicut  ^uund 
to  enable  us  tujudge  of  the  condition  of  the 
Tisoera  within.  In  the  following  obsernitions 
it  will,  therefore,  be  understood  tliat  mtdiaU 
nrnrussion  is  ihe  !iiet)io<l  always  spoken  of. 
llie  small  ivoiy  plate  on  which  the  percusaioa 
is  made  has  been  tenned,  by  its  inventor  M. 
Piorry,  tht' pfrrhnt  ti  i\  or  measurer  of  [lercus- 
sion.  In  cxplunng  the  uiMiomen  by  this 
method,  we  make  use  of  various  degrees  of 
force  in  a|jiilyin.,'  the  plate  to  the  siirfiiro.  so  as 
to  depress  tins  inoix  or  less,  atx-onling  to  the 
objccib  \M'  have  in  view.  In  many  rases  per- 
cussion on  the  plate  pressed  slightly  on  the 
•urftce,  yields  a  very  different  sound  from  tliat 
elicited  from  it  in  the  very  same  sj)ot,  when 
it  is  pressed  deeply  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men.  In  the  fetmer  ease,  the  sound  may  be  per- 
fectly t\nii)ariitir,  owing  to  the  proximity  to  the 
surface  of  the  iutofitines  containing  air;  while 
in  the  latter  it  IS  e>f  leu  dull  or  dead,  from  the 
circum«tT»nre  ol  the  jilate  bavinylieeii depressed 
below  tln^  level  of  the  lioatuig  intestines  into 
mediate  c  ontact  with  some  solid  or  fluid  body 
incapable  of  yielding  similar  sounds. 

In  the  Ibllowiug  brief  sketch  of  the  results 
of  abdominal  [xrcussion,  we  sliall,  in  a  great 
measure,  follow  M.  Pionyi  referring  the  reader 
to  bis  elaborate  work  fbr  former  infbnmtion. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  by  those  who 
have  never  practised,  nor  seen  practised,  this 
method,  to  what  a  singular  degree  of  minute 
nr«!<?  of  dia-nosis  M.  Piorry  has  mrriod  it. 
Such  pcrsoiis  may  [irobably  be  disjKised  to 
consider  tnany  of  ins  st.itemtnlr^  as  founded 
in  delusitm,  if  not  in  fiction.  But  it  may  be 
well  for  them  to  recollect  that  the  discoveries 
of  Laennec  were  so  desimiated  by  many  on 
their  first  promulgaliou ;  whilet  at  present, 
wtthtn  the  snort  period  of  a  docen  years,  only 
an  insii^nificanf  minority  call  in  qui's.tioti  tiie 
truth  of  even  the  most  remarkable  of  tJicm. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  verified  all  the 
statements  made  by  M.  Piorry;  and,  indeed, 
uolliini:  short  of  the  mdomitable  zeal  of  a 
young  f  ^u-i^ian  pathologist  of  the  present  day 
could  enable  any  one  to  do  so  within  a  mode- 
rate space  of  time ;  but  from  our  knowledge  of 
tlif  results  that  are  obtained  from  percussion 
OS  applied  to  the  chest,  and  fipom  numeiou« 
trials  of  it  m  abdominat  alfeetions,  smee  tfie 
publication  nf  M.  Piorry 's  first  work,  wo. 
entertain  no  doubt  of  tiie  general  accuracy  of 
his  conclusioiM.  At  the  same  time  we  mutt 
admit,  that  to  reach  such  a  nicety  of  acoustic 
Ucl  as  is  implied  in  several  of  the  results 
recorded  by  him,  will  require  more  leisure 
and  continued  application  than  most  men  en- 
gaged in  pmciice  can  atftwd  to  give.  But 
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•udi  a  practical  acquaintance  with  dlt : 
as  will  be  found  highly  useful,  may  soon  be 
acquired  by  any  one;  and  we  consider  it  the 
duty  of  every  practitioner  to  COdeaVOUr  to 
acquire  thus  much  at  least. 

The  position  of  the  stomach  relatirely  ^th 
thr  Miif.iiL'  is  well  known.  In  ueneral,  it 
occupies  ttie  epig:islric  and  left  hy|>ochondriac 
regions,  its  greater  extremity  occupying  the 
latter,  and  its  smaller  extrrnnty  extending  to 
the  riKht  side  of  the  epig;Lsiric  region,  or  even 
into  the  superior  part  of  t^e  r^ht  iliae.  But  its 
jxtsition  varies  extremely,  according  to  its  de- 
gree of  fulness,  and  tlie  condition  of  the 
neiglibouring  viscera.  It  varies  also  greatly 
111  respect  of  its  proximity  to  the  abdominal 
{Ktrietes.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  some 
p:irt  of  its  surfice  lies  in  immediate  contact 


bcalth.  From  diis  point  we  can  also,  in  ge- 
neral, trace  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon, 
by  means  of  a  tract  of  clearer  sound  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  umbilit-Al  region  to  the 
left  iliac  region.  It  is  well  known  how  con- 
stantty  this  intestine  contains  a  large  qoan- 
titv  of  air.  'ITie  left  iliae  rt'^'ifin  i;eiicra!ly 
yields  a  duller  sound  than  the  nglit,  l>ut  not 
always;  die  result  being  dependent  on  the 
|wirtirulnr  |X)rtion  of  intestine  fodfjed  tliere, 
ami  tiie  state  of  its  contents.  The  sigmoid 
flexure,  widcb  most  commonly  occupies  this 
region,  contains,  in  general,  more  fa-cal  mat- 
ter than  the  cscum  or  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon,  and  therefore  yields  a  duller 
sound. 

Hie  smatl  intcatinefl  usually  occupy  (he 

greater  ]>rirt  of  tlie  eentre  of  the  abdomen. 


wiUi  tiie  abdoramal  porietes,  more  especially    tilling  tlie  umbilical  region,  and  encroaching. 


when  it  contains  a  oomndctable  quantity  of 

ingesia.    NVhen  empty,  or  nearly  empty,  it 
sometimes  is  retracted  towards  tlie  spine,  while 
tlie  colon  or  ilium  lie  in  the  front  of  it.  As  tin 
stomach  very  generally  contains  a  considerable 
portion  of  air,  ))ercussion  over  its  usual  site 
commonly  yields  a  very  clear  sound.  Tlie 
clearness  of  this  sound  is  found  to  be  gradually 
diminished  as  Ibod  or  drink  is  taken.  When 
the  stoniacli  is  filled  to  repli  tion,  it  yields 
nearly  as  dull  a  sound  as  tlie  solid  viscera. 
When  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  lioth  of  nir  and  liquid, 
percussion  produces  a  peculiar  sound,  termed 
humoik  by  M.  I'iorry,  and  whidi  has  a  sort 
of  silvery,  vibratory  clearness,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  vtctulUc  t'nikliiig  of  Laennec. 
This  sound  is  obsened  in  other  {lart-s  of  the 
abdomen,  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
air  and  liquid  either,  in  actual  contact  or  in 
coiitiLU'uis  i.ivitii.s.    It  is  not,  however,  j)e- 
culiar  to  this  condition  of  ports,  being  also 
fbund  wherever  the  air  is  ibrced  out  of  a  large 
cu\  ity  tlirough  a  small  openinr^.    The  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  tiie  stomach,  as  to 
emptiness  or  repletion,  and  likewise  as  to  the 
general  cpiality  of  its  contents  when  full,  may 
,be  very  useful  in  many  cases,  both  in  practical 
medicine  and  in  medical  jurisprudence.  When 
we  know,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that 
the  viscua  is  empty,  or,  at  least,  that  it  does 
not  contain  any  tinxl.  a  completely  dull  sound 
elicited  from  its  usual  site  will  indicate  that 
some  conaidemble  morbid  change  has  taken 
plaee  either  in  it  or  the  neighbouring  parts. 
Its  lialntual  tunpany  \\\]\  be  manifested  by 
signs  of  tin  opposite  kind. 

In  tlie  state  of  health,  the  large  intestines 
almost  always  contain  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  air ;  the  small  intestines  generally 
contain  some  also.  In  consequence  of  the 
circumstance,  percusaion  over  Qteir  respective 
sites  yields  tiie  tympanitic  sound  iri  :i  j:  iter 
or  less  degree,  iu  pro]^rtion  to  their  proximity 
to  die  suriace,  die  sue  of  the  intestine,  and 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  it.  The  oecum 
being  one  of  the  most  lixed  parts  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  generally  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gas,  renders  tlie  right 
iliac  region  usually  sonorous  in  the  state  of 


more  or  less,  upon  all  the  adjacent  regions. 
Tluy  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  considemhle 
deirree,  surrounded  by  the  colon.   Tliey  ge- 
!u  rally  contain  some  air  in  the  state  of  health ; 
but  a  great  deal  less  in  proportion  to  their  size 
and  other  fvcal  contents,  than  the  l<irge  in- 
testines :  they,  therefore,  yield  much  less 
aound  on  percussion.    When  they  contain 
very  little  air  and  modi  diymous  fluid,  tliey 
hardly  u'v*^  :iiiv  of  the  tympanitic  resonance. 
Tliis  natural  dulness  is  sometimes  incrrased 
by  disease  widib  the  bowel,  but  it  is,  we 
believe,  much  more  frequently  diminished. 
The  increased  dulness  in  tlie  regions  occupii'd 
by  die  Mnoioos  portions  of  the  intestines  Ls 
most  commonly  occasioned  by  disease  external 
to  their  canal.    In  aflections  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  morbid  augmentation  of  the 
<iuanti^  of  gas  usually  contained  in  the  bowek 
is  much  more  common  than  a  diminution  of 
it.     In  many  eases,  the  intestines  are  ex- 
tremely distended  with  gas  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  then*  whole  course ;  and  when 
tliis  (li>tensi(>n  is  of  some  continuance,  it  hn> 
been  tVe(]»u  iuly  de-scnbed  as  a  dL-slincl  distiise, 
under  the  name  of  fympanitcs  or  tytnimny^ 
from  the  drum-like  tension  of  the  abdomen 
produced  by  it,  and  the  loud  sound  elicited 
on  percussion. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  practitioner,  well  ac- 
qnainied  with  the  varkras  kinds  and  degrees  of 
sound  usually  elicited  in  health  from  tlie  regions 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  hollow  viscera,  may 
derive  much  important  information  calculated 
to  aid  his  diaLTiosis  and  prognosis,  and  to  regu- 
late hut  practice,  by  attending  to  the  luodihca- 
tion  of  tnose  sounds  produced  by  disease.  In 
relation  to  tliis  point,  it  suHices  to  notice  the 
diticrcul  judgment  that  will  be  fonned  in  two 
cases  having  the  same  degree  of  swelling,  but 
with  the  sound  quite  dull  in  the  onej  and 
tymiNinitic  in  the  other. 

^^  l  ien  die  hlailder  of  urine  is  at  all  distended 
by  its  natural  contents,  so  as  to  project  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  pobea,  its  presence  may  always 
be  easily  a^cortaineil  by  percussion.  It  yields 
a  dull  sound,  like  iliat  of  .isc  ites,  which  coii- 
tra.sLs  well  with  the  clear  intestinal  sound  on 
all  sides  of  it.  htjt  is  yet  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  dial  yielded  by  a  solid  tumour. 
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M.  Piorry  assures  us  thsit  it  is  even  possible 
to  ascertain  the  presence  and  dimensions  of  the 
gall-biudd,  r  by  the  same  means.  We  have 
never  attempted  lo  verify  this  statement. 

The  presence  of  the  solid  viscera  ai>d  of 
•olid  givmhs  of  a  morbid  kind  i»  ascertaijied 
diieAy  the  contiMt  of  their  dull  Mmnd  with 
the  resonance  of  the  iiitestiiu'>.  rironiul.  It  is, 
theiefore,  important  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  natural  seat  and  limits  of  these  viscem  in 
Ae  state  nf  heiiltb. 

In  judging  of  morbid  imitates  uf  tlie  liver, 
cufiicient  allowance  is  not  always  made  {<x 
varietits  l}iato<  c  ur  in  its  position,  independently 
of  any  disease  iiv  the  oi-gaii  ttself.    Disease  of 
the  right  cavity  of  the  chest  will  occasion  re- 
tiactioa  or  depreasioo  of  tb«  Um,  aococding  as 
it  n  of  a  Kind  to  elevate  or  depicss  die 
diaphragm.     Diseases  of  the  alKlt)ineii  will 
have  the  same  effect  by  a  reverse  operatioa. 
Alleniion  of  the  shape  of  the  lower  pak  of  die 
chest  from  the  effects  of  stays,  somrtimes  ooca- 
liions  a  remarkable  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  liver  as  welt  as  of  the  stonnadi. 
From  this  muse  the  liver  is  sometimes  com- 
pletely hidden  beneath  the  compressed  borderof 
the  thorax ;  at  otlx  r  tunes  its  left  lobe  is  thrust 
before  the  stomach  mto  the  left  bypodMndnac 
region,  or  depressed  into  die  nmVilical.  Be- 
sides, tlie  size  of  die  liver  varies  considemhly 
in  dtflerent  persotu,  and  in  the  different  periods 
of  life.    In  the  majority  of  healthy  and  well 
(bnned  persons,  its  lower  border  scarcely  de- 
scends below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  or 
encroaches  upon  the  scrobiculus  cordis.  The 
situation  and  size  of  the  liver,  both  in  health 
and  disease,  xirt  well  ascertaujcd  by  percussion. 
It  is  bounded  by  tlie  stomach  on  the  left  sidei 
and  the  ookm  below,  both  generally  containing 
air ;  and  it  is  accnmtely  bounded  abore  by  the 
lungs,  always,  in  health,  full  of  air:  il  hes, 
therefore,  yielding  its  dull  sound,  in  the  mid^t 
nS  a  eooonnis  t^;ion.    If  the  practitioner  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  size  of  the 
healthy  organ,  and  takes  into  account  all  the 
circumstances  that  can  influence  its  position  in 
the  individual  ca.se  before  him,  he  will  not 
often  be  mistaken  respecting  die  actual  size 
of  the  liver,  nor  have  mucb  difficulty  in  deter- 
mtntng  whether  this  size  is  to  be  considered 
asoilM.    Mannal  examination  will  here  be  of 
great  \aliif,  as  far  as  resperts  the  inferior  or 
aUkHDinal  border  of  the  liver ;  but  percussion 
aod  anscuitttiaD  can  alone  point  out  tlie  npper 
Hnits  of  the  Tisciu,* 

•  It  i*  iiiipoinible  to  notice  every  pcculiarily  of 
(tisraac  th.it  may  interfere  with  the  nianifest«tioa 
of  \\\'~  muni  ^niin<!->  of  dralth  ;  or  to  lay  down  nilcn 
of  «il»gtiO«l«  .ipjilirahli-  to  rvrrv  sutli  Ji«-i'<iliari(\ . 
While  en^grd  in  writinj;  tlir  prnrdini;  rrmarks, 
»c  irw-t  wilh  .in  in»i.ince  of  iliis  sort,  ill  liie  case  of 
a  runt)  HtTccted  witli  asritcH  and  anasarca.  lu  ihia 
ca»e,  ihe  liver  was  evideiiily  vpry  small,  at  least 
in  its  inferior  portion,  because  p'ircussion  elicited 
Ute  clear  tympanitic  tound  over  wXi  the  border  of 
^«  rib«  and  fur  a  couple  of  inchcs  above  this.  It 
WM  alao  evident  thai  ibere  was  BO  accamiilation  of 
water  in  the  chnt,  ai  IcaM  to  any  eatsnt;  and 
tlicn  cxlii«d  no  tign  of  paliiMDSiy  iliaeass.  On 
the  lower  put  of  Ibe  right  ilda  «f  the  chcit,  above 
the  asiMl  lite  of  the  liver*  there  wai,  h«ira««r»  a 


The  situation  uf  Uie  spleen  being  a  good 
deal  dependent  on  Uiat  of  the  stomach,  is  le!» 
fixed  than  that  of  the  Iivlt  ;  stilt,  ueiu-rally 
speaking,  il  may  be  said  lu  Ix.  j>l  u  t  d  m  Uie 
left  superior  dorsal  region  iinmedialely  below 
the  dtaphngm,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
spinal  column.  It  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
rilis.  Ik'iim  surroLiiided  on  all  sides,  like  the 
liver^  by  hollow  vij>cera  cootaining  air,  (except 
when  it  adjoins  the  kidneyO  it  would  be  very 
easily  disTinmiishable  by  percussion,  if  it  '.m  i< 
placed  as  close  to  the  exterior  of  ilie  hotly  ;ui 
the  liver  is.    liut  this  is  nor  tiu-  (  ;isl  ;  and  we 

cannot,  tliercforc,  expect  either  tlic  siiine  dis- 
tinctycss  111  our  signs,  or  acuurai)  lu  our 
diagnostics,  here,  as  in  percussion  of  die  hepa- 
tic region.  SiiU,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  the  spleen  is  enUut^  so  as  to  displace 
the  tioatiiig  viscera,  and  approach  Uie  side,  its 
wesenoe  may  be  readtly  reooguiaed.  M. 
i^ionyy  indeed,  says  that  its  exact  site  may 
be  ascertained,  in  most  cases,  even  in  bealtli. 

The  kidneys  are  usually  seated  al>out  the 
middle  of  tilt!  inferior  dorsal  region,  on  a  level 
with  tlie  last  dors;d  and  two  upper  lumbar 
verlehiu-.  Beini;  sejiarated  from  liie  surface 
by  the  thiek  hklss  of  the  lumbar  muscles,  it  is 
hasdly  to  be  expected  that  their  place  should 
be  indicated  by  percussion ;  and  we  confess 
that  we  never  made  tlie  experiment.    If  this 

accuracy  of  diagnosis  were  attainable,  we  are 
somewlMt  doabtliil  if  it  would  be  of  anv  use. 

Still  M.  Piorry  assures  us  that,  both  in  nealtli 
and  dutcOM,',  |M.'rcu.ssioii  is  capable  of  making 
known  the  position  of  tl«  kidliqw,  wlien  ex- 
ercised with  certain  necessaiy  precautions  de> 
tailed  by  him. 

In  no  morixid  condition  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  the  results  of  nercuanon  more  satis- 
iactory  than  in  die  case  of  liquid  effusions  into 
tlie  pt'ritoneum.  In  most  cases,  either  inflam- 
uuUory  or  simply  dtopsicalf  the  effused  fluids 
seek  the  lowest  level,  aococding  to  the  position 
of  tlie  jiatient,  lea\  inp  the  hollow  viscera,  con- 
taining air,  tu  doat  ]Kirtially  above  them. 
Over  the  space  occupied  by  the  latter,  ^lercus- 
sion  will,  of  course,  eUcit  the  tympanitic  re- 
sonance ;  while  over  that  occupied  by  the 
denser  liauid,  the  sound  will  be  comparatively 
dull  or  dead.  In  general,  the  demarcation  of 
the  sonorous  and  dull  regions  b  veiy  abrupt 
and  distinct;  and  it  pimred,  by  eKpaiiinen^  to 

ipaea  of  tbteo  inckoobieBd^indedlns  the  nipple,  and 
stietehing  taMnOy  lo  a  ooniWoiaWo  extont,  which 
yielded  a  petfccdy  doll  wand.   Was  this  the  Kver 

Blretcbiog  so  high  into  the  thorax  ?  or  was  it  a 
tuRiour  attached  to  the  diaphraeu?  Dissection 
explained  the  difficulty  at  once.  It  appeared  that 
thi<  man  on  some  former  occasion  had  n-">d  inflam- 
mation of  llip  peritoneal  ronl  of  the  iip|MT  faci-  of 
ihr  livrr,  wliirii  lind  trrminalcd  in  jMtfuilly  allaoh- 
m%  thr  vmcus  lo  the  diaphragm  in  such  w;iy  as 
to  form,  by  ihf  adhesion,  a  shni  bat  conpty  <>.-ir 
between  ihc  pi  ritoneal  eoais  of  the  liver  and  ilia- 
phragm.  On  the  unprrvrntion  of  the  dropsical 
disposition,  this  portion  of  the  serous  membrane 
threw  otit  iu  serum  like  the  rest  -,  but  having  DO 
eallet,  it  accumulated  ;  and  finding  the  diaphrsgn 
Bsoro  yielding  than  the  liv«r»  it  ihrwi  iho  fonnor 
apwMds  into  the  chest  in  the  fonn  of  a  teawar. 
Tm  mc  nqntsinod  nmriy  a  pint  of  ssvam. 
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be  always  Aat  of  ^  tempoiary  le*tl  of  llw 

fluid.  Chaiiu'f  of  position  iiimi»-<liai(;ly  rJtors 
the  relative  pusiUons  of  ihe  dull  and  lyiti{)(uittic 
mpom.  For  example :  in  the  case  of  a  mo- 
di  r.iti-  iu(  iiiinilitioii  of  H\iicl,  whr<n  the  patient 
is  m  t>ie  erect  ooHiUon,  the  whole  ot  the  lower 
pito  of  the  abdomen,  viz.  the  hypogaatric, 
mguinal,  and  ]iart,  at  least,  of  the  epi>r<i-stric, 
iliac,  and  inferior  dorsal  ref^ions,  w  ill  yield  the 
dull  sound ;  but  if  the  patient  assumes  the 
honzuutal  |x)sture,  all  the  anterior  regions  will 
resume  the  tym\ianitie  TeMnanoe,  while  the 
dulni  ss  will  1m-  u-iiisft'nc-<l  to  tin-  wliolu  of  the 
lateral  aad  donal  regions.  The  degmj  of  dul- 
ness  of  sound  is  found  to  be  increased  in  ])ro- 
portion  as  tlio  ^lercussion  is  made  low  down  in 
the  regions  contiiininff  the  fluid.  It  was  for- 
merly stated  diat,  if  m  csl<u»  of  moderate  effu- 
sion wf  prfss  tlic  i»!.it(;  forcibly  ujwn  tlie  ab- 
domen, \vc  freiiutully  reach  a  jwint  where 

Dussion  elicbi  a  dull  sound,  although  it 
elicited  a  clear  sound  £rom  the  same  spot 
ffhen  the  plate  was  only  pressed  gently  ujion 
the  surface.  The  fact  is  explained  by  the 
pleximeter  having  iu  the  former  cai>c  reached 
the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomuial  cavity, 
after  disi)lri(  ini?  or  comprt'ssinj;:  tlie  hollow 
iHJwels  wlut.li  liad  been  floalini;  above  it.  These 
various  results  indicative  of  the  {ifesenee  ot 
fluid  ;irf  fWijucnllv  obtained  when  the  quan- 
tity IS  so  jjiuiill  iii.  lo  Us  undisco^'erablc  by  tluo- 
tuation.  As  they  are  equally  obht  i  vliI  uhtther 
the  efiiisi<H]  is  the  consequence  of  intlauuuatioo 
or  simple  dropsy,  they  will  be  found  in  most 
ca.S(S  of  jit'ntumiis;  and,  therefore,  percussion 
will  prove,  not  merely  a  diagnostic  of  tliis  dis- 
ease, but  a  valuable  aid  in  discriminating  it 
fi^m  enteritis,  jwoperiy  so  railed.  In  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  abUuinen,  it  is  nect.'$- 
Mory  to  be  very  gentle  in  our  operations  on 
account  of  the  painfid  state  of  the  parts;  and, 
ill  such  cases,  it  may  be  further  requisite  to 
employ  a  broader  plate,  with  the  view  of  dif- 
fiuung  the  piesBttra  more  equably  over  the  ten- 
der 

In  the  encyste<l  dropsy  of  the  abdf  in' ti.  thr 
results  of  percussion  are,  in  several  rcsjiecUi, 
difleient;  and  the  diflbreoces  supply  means  for 

enabling'  \is  to  di>tin;^'uisli  the  two  affections. 
Ill  tlie  encysted  (lro|)sy  the  sound  is  much 
duller;  the  fluid  not  l>eing  able  to  change  its 

place,  the  sphere  of  dull  sound  is  almost  fixed ;  ffl^^^^f  °/  pregnancy,  gamculariy  among 
or  if  the  whole  cyst  changes  its  place,  which  it  •        ~'~      "  ■"'*• 


formed  as  in  liie  cms  of  the  loose  eflVision. 

In  these  ca^es,  also,  Wf  fii-tjucntiy  find  tJic 
lyiu|>unitic  resonance  iKncalh  Uic  cyst,  which 
could  uot  be  the  case  in  simple  ascites ;  and 
Die  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dull  and 
sonorous  regions  is  seldom  quite  ttraight,  as  in 
the  last-named  disease.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  caution  the  reader  that,  in  all  these  cases, 
no  one  should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  tnist  to 
percussion  alone  in  forrnin':;  a  diagnosis.  In 
all  kinds  of  cy^ts,  ai«  well  ujj  la  other  tumours, 
devel«]x>d  among  the  floating  viscera,  iwlpar 
lion  will  !>(-,  at  It  tst,  of  equal  value  witn  per- 
cussion. There  are,  indeed,  few  cases,  if  any, 
in  which  the  one  should  be  employed  exclu- 
sively of  tlie  other,  in  the  investigittion  of  ab> 
dommal  diseases.  In  6ie  case  of  smid  tnmouM, 

as  i<i'  cysts,  wh«  n  they  aj)[iroacli  tlje  siirfiico, 

and  thereby  displace  tite  floating  viscera,  they 
yield  tfie  dull  sound  on  percussion.  Whtt 

seated  more  i^rofuundly,  tlie  dull  >onnd  is  only 
obtained  by  depr<cs»iiig  the  abdoimuiil  {mrietes 
to  the  level  of  the  soUd  mass. 

I'ercussion  is  sometimes  productive  of  the 
best  results  in  cases  of  indurations  and  tuinuurs 
of  the  abdominal  |)anctes,  such  as  chronic  ab- 
see^  in  the  interiitices  of  the  muscles.  In 
such  cases  it  is  .sometimes  difficidt  to  decide, 
es})ecially  in  £it  persons,  wlieilier  the  tumour 
has  its  seat  withm  the  cavity  ^  and  here  we 
have'  found  percussion  afford  great  aid  in  re- 
moving the  diffidilty.  Wlien  the  tumonr  is 
seated  in  the  parietes,  percussion,  when  ap- 
plied with  sufficient  force,  will  elicit  the  clear 
sound,  however  sohd  ihf  tniponr  may  he,  if  it 
is  not  of  much  greater  size  than  is  nsnally  the 
cue  ki  auch  instances.  In  a  solid  tumour, 
springing  from  witliin  the  abdomen  itself,  and 
pressmg  against  the  parietes,  the  soimd  will 
be  perfeeUy  dead. 

( John  Ftirbct. ) 

ABORTION,  (nhortusy)  signifies  tlie  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Itetus  from  the  uterus  before  its 
dUTerent  organs  bavebeen  luflidently  developed 
to  enable  it  to  support  an  independent  life. 
\\  hen  tlie  product  of  coacepliou  i;^  expelled 
between  this  period  and  the  full  term  oi  uttnv 
gesutioo,  the  pmcen  is  tiwally  tennad  |»«n^ 

turc  inbmtr, 

Al>ortion  is  a  frequont  occurrence  in  the 


sometimes  does  in  different  postures  of  the 
patient,  the  hydrostatic  line  of  level  is  never 


•  M.  T.Trral  has  n-ccnily  described  a  new  mode 
of  dolccling  abdominal  efUisions.  which  he  terms 
mpcrjicial  flnciuation,  (fluctuatkm 
Um  dctcripUoo  of  it  is  as  follows : 
haada  oo  ths  abdoOMB*  t«e  or  three  inches  apart. 


l*Ucc  noih 


and  whb  the  two  fors^infan  psraUal  to  each  othsr ; 
then,  wliils  thebaads  are  still  la  this  positioo.  give 

•li(>ht  blowit  or  shocks  on  the  abdoininal  parietea 
with  the  fur<  -)inj(er  of  the  right-hand  :  this  will 
|>roiliici'  an  imdulntory  motion  in  the  ciTuscd  fluid, 
wLithwiil  b<»  readily  perceived  by  the  fure-fiojier 
of  t)ie  Icfl-lianil.  'I'hc  same  irsiill  is  (jlitaiued, 
if  the  right-li.iii'l  IS  ([uitp  raiwd,  {.mviilcd  the  btows 
iiri'  n  ofiiiLjiii  Iv.  .!<>  if  1  nisliins  the  aUtfSCe/'-* 
Ptorrjfs  liu  Frveidi  OpcnUotrCf  p.  U)7. 


women  of  the  lower  claawB  of  society,  vAm  an 

exposed  to  mucli  bodily  fatigue  and  mental 
anxietv.  It  is  most  liable  to  occur  ui  plethonc, 
iiritaUet  and  nervous  subjects ;  in  women  wbo 
are  affected  with  constitutional  diseases,  more 
especially  syphilis ;  in  liiosie  who  have  defor- 
mity of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  or  some  organic 
disease  in  the  uterine  mgans.  All  the  chrooic 
diseases,  therefore,  to  which  0ie  uierns  and 
its  api)endagcs  are  liable,  may  be  c<insidered 
causes  of  abortion.  The  ]»oductiou  of  polypi 
in  Ae  cavity  the  uterus,  or  of  fibro-oartilagi- 
Hmus  tumours  in  its  \va!l>.  and  iimrbid  adhesions 
of  tlie  uterus  to  the  surrounding  viscera,  may 
nil,  by  impedhig  the  regular  cnlugem«it  of  (be 
gravid  utenis,  give  nse  t«  ppettiatupe  cxpolsioii 
of  its  couieiiUi. 
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Odier  pre-d  isposirig  causeii  of  iilmrtion,  thou)^h 
iMi  evident  Uian  those  now  enumerated,  are 
also  Uiiually  lulniiiit  il  hy  uutlmrs  :  ft tr  example, 
leuconrhspa,  initalulity  or  loo  great  contractility 
and  ritpdity  of  the  uterine  fibres  and  blood-ven- 
■eb.  ThtMe  who  have  insiMed  on  rigidity  of 
the  uterine  fibres  as  a  cause  of  abortion  hart 
Ixfii  ]>■<]  intij  crriir.  liy  su|jj>o^iin^  (liat  the  uterus 
enlatg«s  during  we^uinc^  by  ttte  mere  force 
of  the  mechanical  dimension  of  the  ontm,  and 
not  hv  thr  jrAdiKil  rtevelopement  of  all  the  tex- 
tiin-s  (if  tlie  orjxim,  in  exact  corre'»i)ondence 
wall  tlu-  growth  of  the  organs  ofUte  lu.-t us. 

But  by  far  tht  most  frfqtiont  ranxp  of  a!)<>r- 
tion  is  in  the  unuluLi  of  ctMn^t  iHuiii  Uself ;  viz. 
in  a  disease<i  condition  of  the  ftetus,  or  its 
involocra,  by  which  it  is  depiived  of  Jife,  and 
afterwards  ex^K'Ued  from  the  uterog  like  a 
fon  iu'i)  l"«ly.  Tl»e  bliiihtid  ovum  is  tJjrown 
off  from  the  paieotf  as  fruit  which  hsuB  become 
withend  is  sepnated  from  the  branch  of  the 
tree  on  it  liri--  I  r,  n  ]iio<luced.    We  have 

examined  nuiueruub  ova  vviuch  have  been  pre- 
maturely «9cpelled>  and  in  many  of  these,  where 
no  disease  v-ns  obvious  at  first,  snmp  mnrhid 
stale  of  tljK  nieniliranes,  phictiUa,  ur  embryo 
its*  !f,  has  been  detected,  sufficient  to  account 
Air  the  accidetit,  wholly  independent  of  any 
eniHtitntional  or  local  affection  of  the  mother. 
S'uiMliinc*  llu'  cliorion  liiis  1)«'t'ii  tliirkcrjcd, 
opaque,  and  extremely  irregular,  or  lobulated, 
01*  its  intemal  suvAtee.  Tne  amnion,  in  some 
cases,  ha<  UfHltTjnuc  simitar  changes,  so  that 
the  healthy  ap^iearance  of  the  involucra  has 
been  entiidy  iQtt.  A  collection  of  serum,  or 
blood,  has  not  unfirqtiently,  also,  taken  yilnre, 
between  the  chorion  and  amnion.  The  pla- 
centa, in  tome  ca<«es  of  abortion  after  the  third 
month,  has  been  hard,  like  cartilage,  small  and 
imperfectly  formetl,  with  calcareous  particles 
dc'|H>sit»'fi  ii)  it»i  sitli^iaiK'i:  :  nt  otlvers,  the  pla- 
centa ha4  been  unusually  lai^ge,  and  its  vascular 
fltracttne  has  been  changed  into  a  soft  yellow 
fittv  stibstaric  <■ ;  or  hy(lali<l3  Iravo  1>rrn  de- 
veloped in  lis  tissue.  ITie  umbiijcal  cord,  in 
tbew  instances,  has  been  lemairkably  slender, 
and  the  fo'tus  has  appmirpd  to  perish  fur  want 
of  a  pro{)er  supply  of  nourishment;  and  not 
from  any  defisot  in  the  Qigiaimatiioo  of  its  latep- 
oaiperts. 

"rtie  Inain  of  the  foetus,  or  the  thoracic  or 
abdominal  viHira,  may  all  iitNlt  r^ro  various 
aiteiations  of  structure  incompatible  with  life ; 
and  srheie  the  life  of  the  fstns  is  extinct,  it 
l^'ft  ines  an  cxlnincous  IkxIv  ;  f  \]>nlsi\(;  I'fforts 
on  the  part  of  tiie  uterus  are  uanally  swm  set 
U|v  and  alwrtion  ensues  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequeiirc.  Wlu  ii  the  omm  h  healthy,  it 
adiieres  to  die  uterus  with  great  force ;  but 
tHien  diseased,  the  sHghlMt  shock  to  the  mo- 
ther, the  most  UriiUng  mental  aflection,  is 
soflident  to  cause  il  to  be  expelled.  Women 
ha\f  li.ifi  tlic  Iwniesof  the  extremities  fractured 
during  pregnancy,  and  have  suflcrcd  other 
grievous  injuries,  wtthoot  miscarning.  A  wo- 
iiiaii  inciitiiaiid  !iv  Ma>iri(t-aii  escaped  by  a 
wmdow  Iroin  the  tlurd  floor  of  Iter  liouse  when 
on  file,  and  in  her  fall  to  the  grouml  fractured 
her  aim,  yet  aboitioo  did  not  follow.  The 


case  of  a  young  wonuui  willi  a  narrow  pelvis 
is  reljUc<l  by  Madame  I-irhaiielle,  who  threw 
herself  into  a  deep  pit,  and  suHeml  injuries  of 
which  she  subserjuently  died,  yet  the  fu-tus  was 
not  exiH*lle«l. 

All  cases  of  abortion  cannot,  however,  be 
referred  to  organic  disease  of  the  uterine  organs, 
or  of  the  i  iiiliryo  and  its  imoliu  ra  ;  since  it 
cannot  be  doubted  tliut  tlic  process  often 
arises  from  accidental  detachimmt  of  the  pk- 
centa,  in  rnn^f-qiif  nee  of  an  unusual  determi- 
nation of  Ii1o<m1  u>  tlie  vessels  of  the  utemn,  or 
coutntction  of  it:>  paiietes.   The  placenta  ad* 
heres  to  tlie  uteru'^  i>y  means  of  the  de(  idnous 
membrane  alone,  wbu  li  is  directly  applieti  to 
the  o|)eiungs  of  the  uterine  sinuses.     If  the 
impetus  of  the  blood  in  these  be  inaeased  by 
an  excited  state  of  the  general  circulation,  or 
by  irritation  of  tlie  uterus  itse'f,  an  unusual 
aiilux  uf  blood  to  these  vessels  will  take  place, 
and  the  phcenta  will  be  ibrced  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  uterus,  mon'  or  less  exten- 
sively, by  tlie  cxtrava^satiou  ut  bioud  from  tlie 
openings  of  the  uterine  smuscs,  l>etween  the 
placenta  and  uterrts.    If  this  tJikes  place  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  process  of  gestation 
will  be  iurrested,  and  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  the  ovum  will  be  eipelled.  In  plethoric 
women,  or  in  those  who  menstruate  copioui^Iy, 
very  .sli<^ht  rauv-s  niav  jive  rise  to  a  hemor- 
rhagic elTort  in  the  uterine  vessels,  and  to  the 
extravasation  of  Mood  between  the  uterus  and 
plac«'nta,   with  tin    olhor  ronsef|netie«.-s  now 
dfcMinlMitl.     A  nlellionc  sUite  oi  the  uterine 
org-.ins  is  most  rreqiiently  met  with  in  those 
who  lead  luxnrions  lives,  who  sleep  in  wirm 
soft  beds,  and  indulge  to  excess  in  annual 
enjoyments.   This  plelhoric  state  of  the  uterus 
cominoidy  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
hypogastric  region,  or  irregular  pains  of  the 
uterus;  hut  it  sometimes  ha}>|H  ns  that  the 
blood  suddenly  bunts  from  the  uterine  vesseii^ 
end  deiadies  the  placenta,  where  thera  has 
existed  no  proviotis  <;ign  of  unUSUttl  detcmiUo- 
tion  of  blood  lo  the  partx. 

Besides  these  causes,  there  are  others  which 
excite  undue  determination  of  1)lo(,d  to  tlif 
uterine  ort:;Hns,  as  violent  exert  isf,  dujicing, 
the  use  of  the  wann  batli,  the  i mploymtnt  of 
acrid  cathartics  and  emetics,  spontoneous  di- 
anhcra,  the  irritation  of  hemomioids,  injtiH- 
ous  pressure  of  thi  hypogaslrium,  and  violent 
passions  of  the  mind.  Opening  the  mem- 
iimies  of  the  ovum  and  evacuating  the  liquor 
amnii  crrtairdy  crives  riso  to  premature  expui- 
sion  of  the  con  ten    of  tJie  gravid  uterus. 

The  s)'mptoms  which  precede  abortion  vrill 
1)0  t,Mr';if1v  niodifuHl  hy  the  exciting  cause.  For 
ihti  lutwt  pjirt,  tlic;  expulsive  process  is  pre- 
ceded by  unusual  depression  of  strength  and 
spirits;  by  attacks  of  Ihintness,  sense  of  cold- 
ness in  the  pelvis,  palpitation,  flaccidity  of  the 
breasts,  a  oisordered  state  of  the  j-tomaih  and 
bowels,  and  other  symptoms,  which  indicate 
that  the  embryo  has  lieen  deprived  of  life. 

Where  an  unusual  afflux  of  blood  tn  the 
ulenis  IS  ilie  cause,  the  uterine  psuns  or  con- 
tractions are  usually  prccetled  for  some  days 
by  rigors,  lassitude^  heat  of  skin,  thiist,  kMs 
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of  appetite,  exicHed  itftte  of  the  drcahtion, 
and  setuse  of  weight  it),  tiw  \n-\\i>  and  loins. 
A  greater  or  «iiall«r  quantity  uf  blood  then 
CMapei  from  the  uteras  and  vafrinat  wHb  paini 

0<'(  iiri  lii;;  at  ivitt  n  als,  like  tlic  jiains  of  ii.iUiral 
labour.  VV  liert:  the  disclian^'c  ut  blood  isgTval, 
the  placental  iias  uaually  bo  n  (extensively  de* 
tarticd  fiom  tlif  ntfnis,  ait<l  all  [ifDi-ls  to  ]irc- 
VtUl  cstabli&hiiitiil  v\    coi;lraLlioiis  iU"e 

consequently  unavailing.  In  si>iih'  laiies, where 
a  considerable  hemorrhage  luu»  taken  place, 
with  irregular  paiim,  in  the  earty  months,  the 
hemorrhage  ami  coiiin)(.tii)ii^  liavc  Ixjili  Hecn 
suspended  by  tlie  remedies  employed,  and  tlie 
fcBtus  has  been  retatned  unta  the  full  period. 
In  nn  rnsc,  Itowm  r,  has  the  progress  towards 
tiie  coiiipletb'  (expulsion  of  the  ovum  been 
averted,  where  the  pains  hwe  recurred  at  re- 
gular inter\'als,  willi  disdmrTrf  of  blood  from 
the  uterus,  or  a  cc;nuii»  (jnantity  of  a  dark 
coloured  serous  fluid,  ^vltll  softening  of  the 
OS  and  cenriz  uteri,  and  tlie  fonnatioo  of  tb« 
bag  of  mttera  in  the  noutii  of  the  utems  du- 
ring tlie  pains,  have  taken  ptare.  I'lidi  r  such 
circumstancesi  all  our  eifbrts  to  prevent  abor> 
tion  will  prove  wholly  ineflTectual. 

When  the  embrjo  is  dend,  it  is  often  ex- 
pelled in  a  &bort  penod,  with  little  pain  and 
trifling  loss  of  blood;  in  other  cases  the 
ptOOesB  is  protracted,  continuing  many 
days ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  which  have  l)een 
re|K>rted,  the  ovum,  after  having  been  retained 
in  the  uterus  many  months,  lias  passed  through 
various  stages  of  putrefiiction  or  decomposition. 
Tlie  cnil)i-)u  may  die  boforc  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  and  not  be  expelled  till  the  fourth  or 
fifUi  month ;  or  a  foetus  of  seven  or  eight  months 
may  Insp  its  vitality,  and  not  l»e  (■xpt  lled  till  the 
^11  period  of  gestation  is  completed.  In  twin 
cases  one  fotus  may  die  in  tne  btter  roontba, 
and  be  retained  until  the  full  period^  and  then 
ex|)el]ed  with  tlie  living  child. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  embryo  may 
be  expelled,  and  yet  the  membianes  conUuue 
to  adnere  to  the  uterus,  and  he  completely 
developed.  Tlie  nicmbnina  dccidna  is  said  to 
acquire  a  considerable  thickness,  and  the  am- 
nion entirely  to  disappear,  while  the  cavity  of 
the  ehorinn  (:^niduu!ly  contnictinj;,  llie  mas.s 
which  remains  is  only  a  red  iieshy  substu^nce.  in 
the  oentnof  whit^  there  is  sometimes  vi.Mble 
a  small  serous  cavity.  M.  Velpenn  and  other 
French  pathologists  have  explained  tiic  Jonisa- 
tion  of  Heshy  moles  on  this  principle,  but  their 
opinion  is  not  supported  by  satis&ctoiy  proof; 
ror  though  these  substances  are  invariably  tfie 
products  of  conceiition,  it  is  not  certain  tliat 
they  are  formed  by  the  growth  of  the  mem- 
branes subsequent  to  tiie  death  and  exnulsion 
of  the  embryo.  In  scvcnl  cases  of  this  de- 
scription no  embryo  was  at  any  time  dis- 
charged. 

Trctitwent. — In  premnturr  expulsion  of  the 
ovum  from  organic  disease  uf  the  uterine  organs, 
or  from  alterations  of  structure  in  the  embryo  or 
its  involucra,  any  plan  of  treatment  is  not  only 
inefficacious,  but  even  injurious,  where  the  con- 
tnidinns  fif  tin-  uterus  have  \yeen  excited  to 
throw  oft  Us  morUd  contents.    Where  tlie 


symptoms  of  aihottion  come  on  wHhoQt  any 

apparent  anise,  \ve  liave  reason  to  fear  tliat 
they  arise  from  this  state  of  the  uterus  or  its 
contents.  The  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
the  followinu  points  :  first,  to  pronirr  n  rom- 
pletc  separation  of  the  ovum ;  secondly,  to 
modenite  the  hononhage  and  pain  whidi  may 
accoinjiony  it. 

IJy  removing  plethora,  where  there  i»  general 
fulness  and  excitement,  by  venesection,  and  by 
calming  the  violence  of  the  uterine  contrao> 
tions  by  sedatives,  we  shall  often  prevent  a  pro- 

tni(  ted  dis<  iiarue  of  blood  ;  and  by  obtaining 
relaxation  of  the  os  and  cervix  uten,  tavour  tlie 
complete  escape  of  the  ovum.  Where  there 
are  no  <;iu;ns  of  local  or  geiipml  pirthori  and 
excitement,  blood-letting  is  cuntra-mdicated. 

In  threatened  abortion  fimn  congestion  of 
blood,  or  unusual  determination  of  this  fluid 
to  the  uterus,  with  slight  detachment  of  the 
placenta,  and  irregular  uterine  contractions,  it 
IS  possible  in  some  cases,  by  the  prompt  ap- 
phcstion  of  remedies,  to  arrest  the  mischief. 
Tlie  Lrreatost  mental  tnmrjuillity,  and  absolute 
rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  on  a  mattress  or 
couch,  with  the  body  ughtly  covered,  should  be 
enjoined  in  all  cases  of  threatened  abortion  of 
this  desenption.  If  the  patient  is  plethoric, 
and  the  pulse  accelerated,  blood  tt  imme- 
diately to  be  detracted,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Twelve  or 
sixteen  ounces  should  l)e  taken  from  the  arm, 
and,  if  neoessaiy,  the  same  quantity  should 
•gain  be  taken  aner  a  time.  Cold  applications, 
and  even  ice,  if  it  can  be  procured,  should  Ik? 
applied  over  the  pubb.  A  dose  of  laudanum, 
or  liquor  opii  sedativus,  is  to  be  given,  or  • 
starch  and  laudanum  clyster  may  be  adminin- 
tered,  to  prevent  or  quiel  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions. The  super-acetate  of  lead  is  in  these 
cases  a  vidualde  remedy-  Two  grains,  rt»m- 
bined  with  a  ijuarler  of  a  grain  of  opium,  may 
be  taken  every  three  hours  untU  the  diichaige 
of  blood  begins  to  abate. 

As  to  tite  subsequent  effect  of  abortion,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  fu  t,  that,  in  a  \ery 
large  proportion  of  cases,  it  produces  little  or 
no  injtinous  efilBct  on  the  constitution  of  the 
mother.  It  is  an  accident  of  verv  fn  rpient  cx"- 
currence  in  all  countries,  and  has  often  occurred 
without  leaving  any  permanent  injuiy.  Where 
the  pn»eess  of  expulsion  ha'^  \yeen  protracted, 
and  much  blood  lia^  dramcd  from  the  uterine 
vessels,  a  propmrtional  injurious  eflecl  has  been 
the  consequence  on  the  general  health  of  the 
mother. 

From  what  lias  now  Vifi-n  stated  respectiiti; 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  abortion,  little  re- 
quites to  be  said  asio  the  management  of  wo> 
men  who  are  habitually  liable  to  this  accident. 
We  are  in  possession  of  no  means  \\  Inch  can 
either  prevent  or  remove  the  numerous  on:anic 
diseases  of  the  uterine  organs,  and  of  the  embrk  o 
and  Us  luvulucra.  Much,  however,  may  U? 
done  to  amt  the  danger  where  it  arl^es  from 
plethora  and  irritation  of  the  uterus  alone,  by 
obviating  general  fuUiess,  and  taking  off  the 

SUSOeptibiUty  to  premature  eonlraclion  of  the 

Uterine  hbr^  by  rest,  mild  diet,  and  tjic  oo- 
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cuioml  on  of  anodynes.    Where  them  is 

rotuii  con><titutioTml  dt-bllity  pn'?f  nt,  we  ninst 
adopt  alt  ihe  mwuw  we  {K)s.se>!»  for  rt  lieving  the 
tPMkneM,  aad  moie  particularl  v  the  cold  rnHhf 
and  proper' diet  and  exercise.  Warm  fOOOQS 
and  late  hours  are  to  be  avoided. 

llie  practice  of  inducing  abortion  for  crimi- 
nal purposes  has  prevailed  in  all  ages.  la  the 
eviy  mmiths  it  is  extremely  diflkult,  fiom  the 
ap]»-;ir.tiuf.  in  tlic  motlier,  to  ascertain  with 
absolute  certamty  that  abortion  has  taken  place, 
la  dysmenorrhoea  tfaoe  are,  sometimes,  men- 
brannus  suh^tances  thrown  off  from  the  iniipr 
tiuface  of  the  utents  which  strikingly  resembk' 
the  products  of  oonoe])tion ;  and  even  if  the 
uterine  organs  are  examined,  we  shall  not  ar- 
TlTC  at  complete  certainty  on  the  subject.  Blood- 
letting, acrid  cathartio,  <iiurctKs  and  emme- 
nago^ies,  cantbahdes,  the  junipenu  niabina, 
aond  various  local  means,  have  been  emiiloyed 
to  »  \iitc  iin'in.ituro  txpvilsion  of  thec.inl)ryn. 
By  tlie  Llieiiburuugh-Act,  pa^ed  in  1803,  it 
was  ordained,  in  this  country,  that  if  any  per- 
son sludl  wilfiillv  iidiiiiiiister,  or  cnuw  to  be 
administered,  iuiy  laudicine,  drug,  or  otlier 
suhstancv  or  thing  whatsoever,  or  use,  or  cause 
to  be  used  or  employed,  any  instrument,  Ike. 
with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any 
wotnaii  iMit  lu  in.?.  or  not  beiiiL:  i>ro\<'d  to  be, 
quick  with  child,  at  the  time  of  committtog 
euch  thing,  or  using  sudi  means,  then,  tma 
in  every  smh  case,  the  pPTson  so  offi  iulidi.', 
tlieir  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shall  be 
and  are  declared  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be 
liabli  to  be  finf  il,  ill! prisoned,  set  in  and  upon 
llm  pdlory,  pubhtly  or  privately  whipped,  or 
transported  beyond  the  sea  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  fourteeo  years."  The  same  act  or^ 
dahw  flnt  administering  medicines,  drugs,  &c. 
with  the  iiiit-iit  to  procure  abortion,  after  quidl'- 
eniog,  shall  be  punishable  with  death. 

(BebertLee.) 

ABSCESS,  Internal. — The  tenn  abscct* 
(derived  from  abscedot  lo  depart,  denoting  that 

I  parts  which  wprt  in  contart  fiavf  Kccomf  sfpn- 

raled)  implies,  ui  its  j»aihologiual  sfiiM.*,  a  col- 
lection of  pus  in  any  of  the  tissues  or  oigans 
of  the  body.  Hie  dot^hnes  of  sappuntioo 
will  be  fully  diseussed  in  the  arUde  Ik  flam- 
MAfuiN  :  in  tlif  |)rc8ent  we  shall  consider  the 
subject  of  mtenuU  abteeUf  indudiog  what  are 
termed  purulent  fiirmations. 
I. — O/'  the  vttrii'iis  modes  m  iohkh  pandoU 
J'ormittMm  hike  p/ncr. 
The  theory  of  suppuntion,  or  the  prcx  by 
which  the  secretion  of  pus  fioni  ;m  intlmnt  d 
surface  takes  place,  is,  that  llu.'  purult  tit  thud  19 
separated  from  the  blood  by  a  peculiar  action 
of  the  vessels  of  the  influned  part,  of  the  pre- 
cise natttre  of  which  we  m  ignoiant. 

Wlicn  ptirult'iit  tn.itttT  is  confined,  and  not 
infiltrated  through  the  structure  of  an  organ, 
it  constitutes,  in  atriet  medical  hmguage,  an 
"'  v  f  *s  th(j  bound  iiy  of  which  is  formed  either 
by  litf  uvuc  of  the  on^^an  itself,  or  by  what  is 
called  an  accidental  tissue.  In  both  cases  the 
fimation  of  the  boundary  is  at  coniplislird  by 
the  same  means,  viz.  the  etlusion  ot  cuitgulable 


lyiBph,  which,  in  the  ftmer,  produces  the 

union  and  con.so!idation  of  tbc  twsuc  of  tlie 
organ  in  immediate  contact  with  tiic  pu.s,  and 
thus  pvevcnta  iti  diAulon;  in  the  tatter,  it 
forms  a  more  or  less  |)erfect  iTtrmbrano  over  the 
whole  of  the  surface  from  whith  llit;  purulent 
seca-tion  had  Uiken  place,  and  Xxeatx,  the  pus 
being  enclosed,  as  if  in  a  shut  sac,  b  said  to 
be  encysted.  It  is  to  coliecticna  m  purulent 
matter  of  ilu'  1  itti  r  kmd  only,  thatwe  term 
encysted  abscess  is  applied. 

It  would  appear  that  the  cysts  of  abseessee 
have  the  prnpciiy  of  -.ecn  titii;  as  wr!!  as  of  al>- 
wrbing  surlacc-s,  iVuui  the  circumstance  of  an 
encysted  absce.ss  being  often  speedily  filled 
after  tlic  pus  has  been  evacuated,  and  tluit 
abscesses  do  occasionally  disap{>eiU'  without  <uiy 
external  o|)ening;  the  only  inference  in  such 
cases  being,  that  the  pus  has  been  absorbed. 

In  most  instances,  me  structure  of  the  tissue 
surrounding  a  purulent  collt  ciion  cxbiljiis  evi- 
dent marks  of  alteration.  There  is,  lu  general, 
vascular  turgescenoe;  sometimes  softening; 
while,  in  the  part  ncrnjnt  d  by  the  abso  ss-,  the 
proper  substanci^  of  ilie  organ  has  diaajppcared, 
iLs  place  being  supplied  by  ffflhiliT  tusu^  in 
which  the  piu  is  deposited. 

Purulent  collections  are  not  always,  howev  er, 
bounded  by  adhesive  inflammation  t>r  liy  a  cyst, 
the  pus  as  it  is  secreted  being  in  many  instances 
diffiued  through  the  tissue  of  the  oigan.  Such 
i  n  tilt  rations  of  pus  hap]>eii  more  frL<iutntly  in 
the  lung:»  than  in  any  other  oigan,  and,  tdl 
lately,  were  confbunded  with  nulmanary  abMess, 
which  very  rarely  occurs.  In  most  instances 
lite  ioriuatioii  of  pus  which  constitutes  the:te  io- 
liltrotions  is  preceded  by  uitlannuatiou  of  the 
organ  in  which  they  arc  found,  but  in  others  it 
would  appear,  as  we  shall  presently  explain, 
that  tlie  matter  is  deposited  by  the  blood  in 
hvaltiiy  structures. 

Another  faaa  of  purulent  collections  is  when 
pus  is  formed  in  natural  civities.  Serous  mem- 
branes not  unfrequently  assume  a  suppurative 
action  as  a  consequence  of  inflanimation,  and 
in  this  way  lan^e  arrnmulationsof  purifonn  fluid 
take  place  ui  ihe  cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  in  the  interior  of  tlie  large  joints. 

The  fluid  efiused  varies  in  odour  and  consia- 
tttice  according  as  it  is  the  product  of  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation.  If  it  is  the  result  of 
acute  inflammation,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
stnw  colour,  transpmnt,  or  more  n-equently 
turbid,  fnim  admixture  of  small  [lortions  of 
coagulable  lymph,  giving  the  fluid  very  much 
the  appearance  of  unstrained  whey  ;  when  it 
occurs  after  chronic  inflammation,  the  fluid  is 
not  only  more  abundant,  but  also  more  turbid, 
from  the  greater  quantity  of  purulent  flakes  with 
which  it  is  miied,  and  which  are  often  depo« 
sited  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  the  effusna 
very  much  tlie  ap]iearaiicc  of  common  pus. 
Tlie^e  puriform  fragments  fall  to  the  most  de- 
pending part  of  the  oivity,  so  that  the  upper 
portion  nf  the  fluid  is  nf  a  thinner  consistence 
tlian  the  under  or  more  de|jfcndiMg.  The  por- 
tions of  the  inflamed  membrane  are  covered 
with  an  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  which^ 
when  recent,  is  easily  detached;  and  when 
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this  oew  formation  has  become  vascular,  it  it 
ohuiged  mto  «  new  itnictiue,  to  wliicb  Um 
tonn  fiitt  wtundmMt  luu  been  diven. 

\^  f'havc  hitlicitobftii  cniiMdtrinjy  the  forma- 
tkxi  of  j^us  as  the  consequeuce  of  pterioua  ib- 
flaamnUoD  of  the  itractim  iti  wUcn  it  is  ibttod. 
It  is  nrccssan',  however,  to  point  out,  that 
pus  is  occasiODally  dopcMttd  \u  iwts  which 
ihihit  no  traces  of  the  exi-sten^  of  antea>dent 
inflammation.  Tliis  fact  has  Iklii  Imi^'  known 
to  pnlholo^ista.  Mr.  John  liuiit<^r  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  occurrence  of  these  non-in- 
tiammatory  pifulent  d^ositSy  as  appears  from 
Ae  chapter  tn  hbiroffc  on  Inflammation,  in- 
tituled, "  ("olki  tiimsdf  ^Matter  witliout  Intiam- 
matiuo,"  and  since  that  time  the  £ict  has  been 
notioed  bjr  various  writan  bodt  m  (hu  and  in 
other  countries. 

Though  Mr.  Hunter  states  that  there  is 
often  swelling;,  or  thidMnmg  of  puts*  with- 
out  the  visible  or  common  symptom<;  nf  in- 
flammation, and  that  tliere  are  collections 
of  matter  somewliat  similar  to  suppuiatioil 
which^  do  not  ariie  in  ooosequenoe  of  com- 
tttOB  inflammation,  ho  docs  not  appear  to 
fevour  the  dodriric  of  the  )>os^il)iI^(v  of  pus 
being  absorbed  mto  the  blood,  ami  afterwards 
deposited  in  another  part  of  the  body ;  hot  to 
regard  all  such  toUcfii'  '^  r  f  matter  as  of  a 
scrofulous  nature,  aiid  ditlt  n-Mt  from  true  sup- 
puration. It  is  also  evident  that  Mr.  Hunter 
had  only  observed  these  purulent  depositions 
in  external  structures,  subsequent  obstrva- 
tioiis  howf-ver  have  prorod  ttiat  they  also 
t^e  plaice  both  in  internal  ornos  and  in  the 
diflbrent  cavities,  though  thoe  oe  no  evidence 
of  inflaniniation  havin.;  prp^iouslv  txisted. 

It  IS  the  opuiiioti  of  Andral  and  other  patho- 
logists that  these  purulent  deposits  an  ue  m> 
suit  of  absorption  nf  pus,  and  that  the  puji, 
after  it  is  absorbed  from  the  suppurating  cavity, 
is  separated  ftom  the  blood  on  Um  turf^  or  m 
the  mtertcT  of  the  various  organs.  Andnt 
seems  also  inclined  to  think  that  pus  is  much 
more  r«  afiity  (onnrd  in  some  ^>ersons  than  in 
Others ;  in  &ct,  that  there  is  m  some  indivi- 
dnab  what  majr  he  termed  a  puralem  dhttheds. 

These  depositions  of  pus  succj-tjd  most  fre- 
cryently  to  injuries  and  s^urgical  operations. 
Tliej  are  hy  no  means  however  confined  fo 
these  m«e^  ;  for  instance,  they  arc  not  imrom- 
roon  after  phlebitis,  or  in  fatal  cases  uf  puer- 
peral peritonitis,  and  in  inflammation  of  the 
tttenia.  They  also  occasionally,  though  rareljr* 
oceur  after  continaed  fever  and  erysipelas. 

Tlu  ft'  are  few  tiiisues  in  which  these  non- 
inflammatory punilent  deposits  have  not  been 
iMind.  They  form  in  die  Mun,  in  the  cavity  of 
tite  tbornx  and  abdomen,  in  the  muscular  tissue 
of  tlie  heart,  ui  the  parencliyma  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  spleen,  in  the  flnbstance  of  theutemi^ 
in  the  ovaria,  in  the  exiemal  cellular  membiane^ 

and  ui  the  joints. 

II.  Absfm  in particulm' timiit$. 
Althou|^  there  is  no  structure  in  the  human 
body,  if  the  epidermis,  nails,  and  hair  be 
excepted,  whidi  does  not  occasionally  Ixjcome 
inflamed,  yet  abscess  does  not  form  in  eveiy 
a  pnrticnkHr  kind  of  sinictuva  bejng 


ap])arently  necessary  to  its  fovmatioo.  For 
insianoe>  it  cannot  talu  Piaoe  in  the  dense 
tttuotuie  of  fibrous  or  carulaginous  tissue,  nor 

in  that  of  serous  im mbmncs.  When  pus  is 
ducfiarged  bvm  these  tissues,  it  is  enuaed, 
eitlier  upon  their  suriaoes,  or  into  the  cavitiee 
which  they  invest ;  but  lUNceia  never  foottf  in 
liieir  proper  substance. 

It  would  appear  tint  abscess  ocooti  in 
those  organs  only  into  which  cellular  mem- 
brane enters  as  one  of  tlieir  constituents : 
of  all  the  structures  of  the  body,  cellular 
membrane  is  that  in  which  •beoess  most 
fi«quently  takes  place.  It  forms  more 
qiifiilly  m  su|)erficial  than  in  de<')»-seated 
cellular  tissue ;  this  depends  not  on  the  princi- 
ple that  there  is  a  greater  inherent  dispositiott 
in  superficial  cellular  membrane  to  .Tssumc 
inrianunatory  action,  but  that  fivm  its  pusiiMw 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  eapoeed  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  inflaininalion  than  that  whidi  at 
deep-seated. 

rus  occasionally  forms  in  muscular  struc- 
ture i  in  those  cases  it  is  deposited  in  the  ii^ 
termnseolaroellulartiMiM^  tte  mnaenlar  filna 
itself  being  apparently  incapaWe  of  "flHg 
the  sunmrative  action. 

Ptiniieni  matter  hat  been  found  in  all  d!ie 
parenchymatous  tissues,  eith  r  in  t^ie  form  of 

as,  for 


iiinuioii 


abscess  or  of  purulent  uit 
inatanoa^  in  the  lungs,  in  the  liver,  in  the 
spleen,  pancreas,  and  in  the  kidneys.  The 
encysted  abscess  is  more  common  in  the 
bver;  the  puittlcttt  infillMioa  in  du 

OIKUIS. 

^Vtth  legaid  to  abeoeni  in  aervoua 

Andral  remarks,  "  It  is  a  question  which  yet 
remains  to  be  decided,  whether,  when  the 
nervous  tissue  is  m  a  state  of  suppuratioo,  the 
pus  is  funiished  by  tl  '  r^f  n  ous  tissue  itself, 
or  by  tlie  cellular  menibntne  wtuch  enters  into 
its  GOraflOBition.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
in  some  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain  we  find 
in  the  seat  of  suppuration  nothing  but  a  con- 
geries of  cellular  tissue,  which,  in  all  yirobabi- 
Uty,  is  the  only  source  fiom  wlieoce  the  pus  is 
dcmed,  inasmuch  as  die  nervous  tissue  has 
completely  dis^ipjM'ared.  Certain  \\]vm  softi  n- 
ings  of  the  brain  have  beta  r^rded  by  some 
authors  as  the  dRwt  of  a  purulent  infilinlion  of 
thp  nervous  tissue.  This  is  a  roen>  cratuitnus 
hypothesis  ;  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
presence  of  pus  in  these  cases  of  softening :  all 
that  the  most  minute  examination  can  detect 
is  a  diminution  in  tlie  consiittence  of  the  nerA-onj 
tis.sue,  which  in  thos<>  civses  a])j>ears  to  mainfest 

a  disposition  to  return  to  its  ordinal  state." 
(Vol.  Ld.  498,  J^malatbm.) 

In  alluding  to  purxilent  i  trii-inn^  :n  'I  r 
cavities  wiiich are  lined  with  serous  iueintM<uie^, 
we  staled  that  pns  is  ffequently  seemed  bgr 
serous  tissue  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 

Mucous  membranes,  however,  t^c  on  the 
suppurative  action  more  easily  than  the  serous. 
From  the  extent  of  this  structure  in  tlie  animal 
economy,  supjiurative  inflammation  of  mucous 
membranes  is  hv  no  means  uncommon.  Il 
occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  bronchial  membrane ; 
in  dm  mucous  Hning  of  diekidnej,  bhulder, 
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and  urethra ;  in  those  shut  cavities  which  are 
lined  with  mucous  membrane,  as  in  tlie  max- 
iliaiy  and  ikontai  nniues ;  in  Uie  caritjr  of  the 
tympanum,  and  in  the  ethmoidal  cell*.  Hiere 
is  an  import-int  difllerenoe  in  the  inflammation 
of  serous  and  mucous  merabmaes-^tiie  former 
are  very  liable  to  adkmoe  inflammation^  wbich 
it  is  hanlly  possible  to  eiole  in  mwxMW  meof 
bnnes. 

lAstljTy  pas  has  been  found  in  the  vascular 
system,  even  in  the  blood  itaelf.  It  has  been 
detected  in  the  veins  which  return  the  blood 
from  parts  m  winch  pus  has  Ixfti  collectoti; 
and  also  in  iaflajned  reins  from  puncture  or 
after  opemlions. 

The  lyiii|){iatic  vc^ssels  frequcnfly  contain 
pus,  as,  tor  mstance,  when  they  originate  in 
textures  whidi  are  in  a  state  of  suppuiatkm. 

III.  Of  ptmtfent  forrtKJt'um  in  organs. 

t.  AttKcs*  in  the  brain. — The  brain  is  not 
«Bfieqaciitfy  the  teat  of  pnmlent  deposits — the 
pus  being:,  in  some  cases,  infiUiated  through 
Its  substance ;  in  others,  collected  in  distinct 
ca\-itie.s  of  different  sizes.  Sometimes  several 
small  abscesses  unite  so  as  to  form  a  large 
cavity. 

Acconlinq:  to  Andml,  in  the  pnman,-  atntrp 
of  cerebral  abscess,  small  drops  of  pus  are 
seen  scattered,  in  greater  or  less  number^ 
tliioagh  a  portion  of  the  nervnus  5;tibstance, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  gent'mlly  injected 
and  softened.  These  drops  gradually  multiply, 
extend,  and  run  into  one  another;  the  solid 
parts  between  them  grow  softer  and  softer,  and 
al  l.Lst  a})]Mfar  <]tsM>lvn!,  as  it  wcro,  in  the  pus, 
luring  uoly  a  few  filamentous  fragments  be- 
hind.  We  h«»e,  then,  a  cavity,  which  howerer 
di>»-s  IK  it  I)fi-(>tjn'  distinctly  fircuitiscrilx'd  till 
some  time  after^-ards.  When  the  panetes  of 
Ibis  canrity  ftfst  become  disttnctly  marked,  they 
mfisi><t  merely  of  the  nervous  .substance  itself ; 
but,  subsequently,  we  obsen-e  on  their  .siirfecc, 
jncocoeS8ton,^'r.«/,n  cellulo-vascular  substnncc, 
cillier  spread  unif*innly  over  their  wh«)le  extent, 
or  enntincr  only  in  small  isolated  points :  se- 
contlh/i  ri'.il  mcinlir.uie,  which,  howt.vfr, 
is  still  soft,  flocculent,  and  separable  ^m  this 
ncnrous  substance;  thirdltt^  a  membrane  of 
more  firm  consistence  and  di>'finrt  oru'^ni/ation, 
which  is  sufficiently  tenacious  to  be  detached, 
eilber  in  shreds,  or  in  a  single  piece,  from  the 
Siihjnrrrit  tissue.    (\'ol.  ii.  p.  770.) 

'I'lic  fjortiod  of  the  brain  surrounding  the 
abscess  is  generally  softened,  when  it  is  recent; 
bat  wlien  it  has  existed  for  some  time,  the 
strwctnre  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  very 
Ibt.Ie  ti)  become  intlained,  and  t<>  undergo 
various  morbid  altera.tioQS  consequent  to  in- 
dammaioiT  action. 

Wh(!n  the  ab«co*;s  i<!  situntt  rl  nf-nr  \}\<-  ven- 
tricles, the  purulent  matter  uiay  force  its  way 
into  them,  from  the  j;iow  and  ptugreaeire 
destruction  of  the  c«-iTl)nil  sul^stancp.  When 
it  b  nearer  the  surfiice,  it  generally  extends 
outwards,  and  then  hunts  between  the  mem- 
biaiies. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  cerebml  tibscess 
is  fituated  neer      internal  e«r,  the  diseased 


action  somethnes  extends  to  the  bony  ttnictnre 

of  tins  orjvm,  i]r*.ti<>ying,  tirst,  the  dura  inater, 
and  afterwards  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poml  bone.  In  this  way  the  contents  of  an 
a!)si('NS  in  thr-  tiniin  havp  heen  discharged 
through  the  ear.  In  other  instances  the  disease 
commences  in  the  ear,  and  spreads  to  the 
membmnes  and  subst-uice  nf  tlu'  hrain.  On 
dKSMiCtion  of  such  ciises  pus  is  louud  in  the 
internal  ear;  tliedum  iii;it<  r  is  softened  and  de- 
tached from  the  inner  fible  of  the  skull  ;  tlm 
brain  softened,  and  either  inftltrated  with  pus, 
or  cont.iiniiiL^  an  al;scf  SeviTd  interestiag 
cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  the  worits  of 
Laliemand,  Itaid,  Abercromhie,  and  others, 
to        h  ihe  reader  is  rf  ft  rnd. 

C  (  Tf  bral  abscess  has  been  known  in  some 
instances  to  terminate,  also,  in  destruction  of 
the  cribriform  platf  of  lliii  ri'tliinoidal  hone  ; 
and  in  this  way  the  matter  has  been  discluuged 
thronv:!!  the  na.sal  fosssi. 

Purulent  collections  are  occa.sionally  found 
in  the  cerebellum.  It  has  been  remarked  as 
diagnostic  of  these  latter  cases,  that  the  mental 
powers  are  httle,  if  at  all,  impaired;  hence 
the  symiHoras  of  this  lesion  are  Teiy  obscure 
and  tinsatisfactorj'.  .\ndral  states  that  in  one  .so- 
litary iiiiiUuice  liie  tuhercula  quadrigemlna  and 
pineal  gland  were  found  completely  destroyed, 
and  their  place  occupied  by  an  ahscess. 

From  the  structure  of  the  medulla  spinalis 
being  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  brain,  this 
portioa  erf'  the  cerelnal  organization  is  liable  to 
the  same  morbid  changes.  It  has  been  found, 
in  some  instances,  intiltnited  with  pus;  hut 
there  is  no  recorded  case  of  abscess  m  its  sub- 
stance. Dr.Carswellmetwidiaeaseofabscem 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  in  a  wntnan  45  years  of 
age,  a  p nn nt  of  Mons.  Louis,  and  the jparti- 
coian  of  \N  liii  fi  were  ftimished  him  fa^  Hons. 
Itei.'Tiaud.  Tlie  pM"?  ocnipicd  the  cortical 
iiubsuuice  of  the  rij^hl  aiitt;nor  half  of  the  Spinal 
marrow,  formed  a  cylindroid  abscess  nearly 
fire  inches  in  length,  and,  in  some  {Kirts.  mr  re 
than  a  line  in  diameter.  A  similar  collccnuji 
existed  in  the  left  ante:  lor  half,  and  was  like- 
wise limited  to  the  situation  of  tiie  cortical 
tnbstance;  hnt  it  was  not  more  than  an  inch 
in  lenu'th,  :iih1  terminated  in  the  fnnner,  about 
an  m(  li  and  a  half  iilx)ve  the  primaiy  seal  of 
the  intlanimation. 

With  reg-ird  to  the  protm"*;"!  of  cases  of  cere- 
bral alwcess,  it  would  appear,  ft'om  the  symp- 
toms exhibited  previous  to  the  depositMm  of 
pus,  that  inftammatton  of  the  membranes  or 
mibstanoe  of  the  brain  always  precedes  the 
formation  of  matter;  tliat  after  the  deposition 
of  pus  the  inflammatory  action  ceases,  the 
symptoms  diminish,  and  the  ftmctions  of  the 
linun  are  in  part  or  entirely  restored,  not- 
withstaodii^  the  presence  of  such  a  foreign 
body  as  an  abscess.  Tlie  disease  may  then  lie 
dormant  for  a  considerable  time,  till  the  portion 
of  the  brain  unmediutely  in  contact  with  the  ab- 
scess takes  on  inftamraatoiy  action,  and  then  the 
features  of  the  malady  again  indicate  inHam- 
matioD  of  the  biaio,  of  a  more  or  less  acute 
chaneter,  indiich  geneiallj  proves  fttal;  d««tth 
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being  ouued,  not  by  tbe  riwecn,  but  by  the 

indamniation  which  supervenes.  It  muM  he 
admitted  that,  in  invesugaliug  the  liistur)  uf 
several  recorded  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain, 
we  &ad  the  train  of  qrmpUMns  veiy  obecure 
and  utuntiifiKtoiy. 

2.  Abscess  iu  the  interior  (/*  the  inmilh  ntid 
^lAtiryiMr.  —  The  tooj^e  is  babie  to  inflain- 
naUon  and  itt  eoowquenea.  Abeoen  in  its 
substance,  howc\  rr,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
Though  Andral  alludes  tu  it  aAer  acute  udkm- 
niatioDy  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  anoQ^ 
instance  on  record. 

Abscess  frequently  succeeds  to  inflammation 
of  the  tun>jl>  and  pliarynx.  Hie  cellular  tissue 
whicb  surrounds  tbe  amjfdals  is  veijr  Uable  to 
jpfbunmatioo,  whidi  occanciiiallv  tenmnalei  in 
8up]iunition,  the  matter  beint^  ui!U.*harged  into 
the  mouth.  When  the  ahsctats  l^t*  tliere  is 
great  daqger  of  suflbcation  from  the  pressme 
of  the  swelling  on  tlie  ulottis.  Such  aosceases 
sometimes  form  iu  tlie  prugressof  acute  diseases, 
note  particularly  fever,  and  tbe  acute  eruptive 
disorders  of  children,  and  give  rise  to  all  the 
symptoms  of  croup.  If  the  tumour  can  be  dis- 
covered, it  should  be  opened  by  ptnu  turt- ;  in- 
deed, in  some  inatances  of  this  luud,  prompu- 
tude  is  necetaary  to  save  the  patients  life. 

Wlicti  ;<ii  al»s<  i'ss  iX'f  urs  in  the  pharynx,  it  is 
apt  to  h<t  uveiltKiked,  because,  from  its  situ- 
ation, it  caimol  be  easily  seen.  \\  hen  it  is  sus- 
pected, tlie  fmger  sliould  be  carried  down  the 
pharynx,  and,  if  necessary,  the  tumour  opened, 
aa  death  has  occasionally  occurred  fiom  itt 
pKMUve  ou  the  ^ottis.  This  has  occasion- 
ailly  happened  in  fever  and  acute  eruptive 
diseases. 

Abscess  in  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  the 
muGOtta  nMmbiane  widi  the  nuucidar  tiame  of 

the  eesf^agus  occasionally  lakes  place,  and 
gives  rise  to  dyspltagia,  mure  or  less  urgent 
according  to  the  extent  of  ihe  purulent  forma- 
tion. ^\  lien  such  ubsces^es  attain  a  l;in;e  size, 
they  not  only  iinpcdt:  degUiiiiion,  but,  by  press- 
ing on  the  trachea  or  lungs,  produce  conaideil^ 
bJe  cough  and  diiiiculnr  of  bieatiuo^. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  distmguish  ab> 
scess  from  stiii  tuiv  of  tla-  u-soph;mus.  In  some 
instances,  on  the  introduction  of  Uie  probang, 
in  order  to  asceitain  the  cause  of  dysphagia, 
the  tnio  nnturo  of  the  disease  bas  \xjvu  asccr- 
tauied  by  the  rupture  ol  an  abscess,  and  the 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  CNopfaagna. 

Adiiisive  indammation  8ometimp5  tnkes 
place  bt'tvveuii  abscess  of  the  cesophagus  and 
the  adjoining  structures.  In  this  >vay,  an  ab- 
scess of  tbe  ossopbegus,  by  adhering  to  tlie 
lung,  has  been  discharged  througli  the  bron- 
chial tubes. 

3.  Furuleat  JbmuUiont  in  the  chc$t.'— 
1.  Purulent  effbsion  uMo  the  cavity  of  tbe  chest 
is  not  uiifiiMjupiitly  the  termination  of  pleu- 
risy, iiartjcularly  of  the  chronic  form,  and 
constitutes  the  disease  teemed  empvema,  which 
jt  IS  L'\  uicnt  can  only  be  oooiiderea  a*  a  seooo- 

iJojy  ailcttion. 

The  character  of  the  fluid  efi'used  into  the 
sac  of  the  pleura  differs  according  as  it  arises 


fiom  aeate  or  chronic  pleurisy.    When  it  siio> 

ceeds  to  the  fonner,  it  is  of  a  jvUi'  yellow  or 
straw  colour,  aud  gciierally  ;i  laUe  turbid  from 
being  mixed  with  the  coagulable  lymph  whidl 
is  secreted  by  the  inflamed  pleura.  In  chronic 
pleurisy,  the  fluid  is  not  only  in  hirger  quan- 
tity, but  of  a  consistence  a[)proacluti<^  to  that 
of  common  pus,  and  t^enerally  mixed  with 
masses  of  coiM^lable  lymph. 

As  pleurisy  seldom  takes  place  in  both  sides 
of  the  che^t  at  the  i>ajne  time,  effusion  is  gene- 
rally observed  m  one  cavity  only.  The  diiid  is 
sometimes  very  rapidly  secreted ;  in  other  m- 
stances  it  takes  place  slowly  and  insidiously, 
the  lung  on  the  diseased  side  being  compressed 
and  pushed  towards  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  ui  which  sitoation  it  ia  often  vetafawd  hf 
adhesions.  Tlie  lung  is  sometimes  so  reiluccd 
in  size  as  to  be  scarcely  more  tlum  four  to  so. 
lines  thick,  even  in  its  middle,  and  without 
careful  examination  might  be  oonaidcied  lo  be 
totally  destroyed. 

Sometimes  a  tubercle  in  the  stage  of  soften- 
ii^  when  situated  near  the  pleural  lining  of 
the  lung,  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Pneumo-thorax  unmediately  follows ;  this  is 
Sttcoeeded  by  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  aud 
rapid  eflbsion,  which  proves  fidal  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  some  cases,  however,  adhesive  in- 
flammation takes  place  between  the  pleura 
pulmonalis  covering  the  tubercle  and  the  wdb 
of  the  th(>rix  :  ;uid  thus  the  contents  of  the  tu- 
b«»rcuLar  an  uy  are  prevented  from  escaping  into 
tbe  sac  of  the  pletna.  In  other  instances,  the 
adhesive  inflammation  extends  to  the  pariet^ 
of  the  thorax,  and  in  this  way  tubocular  mat- 
ter escapes  through  a  perforation  in  the  chflit. 
(See  pN£UMo-TuonAX  and  Tua&acLE.) 

Abeoess  of  the  liver  or  spleen  occasion- 
ally bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  ple^^^  nnd 
induces  inflammation  of  tiie  pleura  and  puru- 
lent effusion. 

2.  Abscess  of  the  kmc  is  a  lesion  ver\'  mrely 
met  with,  liiougit  from  Uie  frequent  menuou 
made  of  this  paihological  phenomenon  by  Bri- 
ttsb  as  well  as  by  some  cootinoital  writon^ 
we  sbottld  be  led  to  imagine  it  was  a  commoa 
termination  of  pulmonary  inflammation.  The 
opinion  of  Laeimec  on  this  point  is  very  stvoiwiy 
expresaed.  1 1  appears  from  his  statement,  mA 
there  is  no  organic  lesion  more  rare  than  a  collec- 
tion of  pus  in  the  suljstance  of  tiie  lung ;  aud  that, 
among  several  hundred  disaections  of  ])ersons 
who  died  of  peripneumony,  he  had  only  met 
with  a  collection  of  pus  m  tive  or  six  instances, 
and  in  these  the  purulent  deposits  were  neither 
extensive  nor  ntmiecous  in  the  same  long.  In 
three  cases  only  was  the  collection  of  pus  of 
coiisidc  niMe  extent,  but  in  these  there  wis  no 
circumscnbed  cyst,  the  wall  being  formed  by 
the  pkdmonary  tissue  which  was  mudi  softened 
and  disorganized.  I-iennec  also  state?  that  he 
had  been  able  to  tind  only  two  simUar  caxes  on 
record,  neidier  of  which  bad  the  proper 
of  phlegmonous  abscess. 

Andral  mentions  the  case  of  a  new-bom  in- 
fant, whose  lung  contamed  sevenil  lame  a1>- 

scesses.  They  had  no  resemblance  whatever 
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to  tubercular  excavatioD.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  539,  7Vait»- 
latian.) 

3.  Tbit  kind  of  suppunticm  to  which  tlie 
•abManee  of  the  lung  is  ocauNoniUy  liable  is 

purulent  infiltration.  When  it  occurs,  it  is 
accompanied  with  hepatization,  and  appears 
to  Sttoceed  to  the  most  ttiteiise  decree  of  in- 
Itemmation.  Tlie  consistence  of  the  lung  is 
at  the  same  time  inu^h  diminished,  being  so 
soft  as  to  bmak  down  when  handled.  The 
pnsappcsn  m  small  detached  points,  so  that 
vben  tne  lung'  is  incised  or  squeeted,  opaque 
yellow  matter  flows  out.  It  may  occupy  an 
entire  lobe,  or  only  a  small  portioa  of  it,  and 
sonedme*  sacoeeds  to  pneumooia  with  great 
npidity.  Andral  assciis  that  it  has  been 
found  fuUy  formed  iour  days  after  the  hrst 
syiiiptums  of  pnennwiiia  had  made  dieir  ap- 
peamnce. 

T\ic  puhnonary  parenchyma  when  infiltnited 
with  pus  presents  a  greyish  ash  colour,  and, 
as  the  seooiid  stage  of  peeumoiua  has  received 
the  name  of  md  keptatjatiim,  die  former  con- 
ditioii  lias  been  distm;riiislied  by  the  term  fzn  i^ 
itpattztttioH,  When  the  lung,  in  this  state,  u 
pressed,  the  poralent  fluid  exudes  in  giealer 
or  le^<i  quantity,  and  when  it  is  «<qtieezed  out, 
the  lung  freauently  re-assumes  the  red  colour 
ud  he^aea  appearance  of  tlie  second  stage; 
thus  proving,  as  Andral  states,  that  tlie  gr^ 
hepatization  diflb^  only  from  the  red  in  having 
its  structure  infiltrated  with  pus. 

4.  Hie  process  of  soft^iing  of  tubndes  pre- 
sents anodSer  variety  of  purulent  fmnadon  in  tlw 
substance  of  tl  -  Ini  j  I'ln  .  *  if! its, which  vary 
in  size,  are  ui  itieu  tiriit  stage  seuii-uransparent, 
and  of  a  greyish  eolonr;  in  some  cases  almost 
colourless  and  transj«rpjit.  In  this  slate  they 
are  productive  of  Utile  luconvenieoce ;  and 
haoee  individuals,  with  pulmonary  tubercles, 
«Aen  enjoy  unintenmpted  health  for  rears. 
Sometiises  a  single  tubercle  has  lieen  found, 
but  more  generally  they  iuc  numerous,  and  si- 
tuated in  the  upper  port  of  the  luDff.  In  some 
eases  they  ave  snpernciid,  in  odien  deep-seated. 
The  tendency  of  these  Ixtdies  is  to  soflen,  and 
to  form  a  cavity  in  the  portion  of  the  lung 
wkese  they  aie  situated.  Hie  softening  gene- 
rally commences  in  tlie  centre,  an*!  gradually 
increases  towards  the  ctrcuuifcrence,  until  the 
whole  tubercle  is  converted  into  a  fluid  mass. 
One  or  more  of  the  bronchial  tubes  become 
yerfwaied,  dmmgh  which  the  tobereular  matter 
Is  tviuuati'd.  A  tubercular  ca\itv  is  th\is  left, 
the  interior  of  which  is  traversed  by  bands  of 
pulmonary  tissue,  covered  by  tubercular  mat- 
ter, and  ihe  sni.dler  hnnches  of  blwd-vesseN, 
which  are  generally  obliterated  and  transformed 
into  impermeable  cords.  In  some  imianees, 
however,  these  vessels  continue  open,  and,  by 
their  erosion  or  rupture,  occasion  hemoptysis. 
The  larger  blood-vessels  are  jiressed  towards 
the  side  of  the  exoavaition,  lioinK,  as  it  were. 
Its  ittterwd  suHhee.  The  bronchial  ramiftca- 
tions  undeTg«>  similar  pressure ;  but,  according 
to  Laenoec,  they  appear  to  be  rather  enve- 
loped Aan  pecssed  aside  by  ^  tubercular 
«wtier,  the  pnMun  apfwanly  soon  obUig»- 
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ting  their  canal,  as  they  are  scarcely  ever  to  be 
detected  in  tlic  morl)id  structure  of  the  lung. 
He  moreover  thinks  they  must  have  originally 
travel  Bed  the  portion  of  lung  occupied  by  the 
tubercles,  aii,  in  even  the  smallest  (  xe.ivation, 
one  or  more  bronchial  tubes  are  found  opening 
into  it.  These  tulies  appear  not  to  open  side- 
ways, btit  are  cut  directly  across  on  a  line  with 
tli«  uuenial  surface  of  the  excavation,  wlnle, 
firom  their  direction,  it  is  evident  that  tliej 
originally  crossed  the  excavation.  The  boun- 
dary of  these  tubercular  cavities  is  formed  by 
the  parencliymatous  tissue  of  the  lun.:,  which 
has  become  more  or  less  indurated  or  infiltrated 
with  tuberctthur  matter.  The  mtemal  surftce 
is  lined  bv  a  false  niembnine,  which  is  rom- 
posed  of  concrete  pus,  uud  so  soft  as  to  be 
easily  detached  by  me  scalpeL 

These  cavities  vary  in  number  arul  size ; 
sometimes  there  is  only  one  cavity,  lu  otiiers 
there  are  several,  which  eitlier  remain  isolated, 
or  communicate  together  by  fistulous  openings, 
varying  in  extent  ftom  such  as  will  scnroely 
contain  a  filbert,  to  those  which  OOCupj  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  one  lung. 

With  rega^  to  the  possibility  of  ihe  ciei^ 
trization,  or  healint:  of  tubercular  excavations, 
it  would  appear,  from  the  minute  and  distinct 
researches  of  I.aennec,  dnt  this  nrooess  does 
take  place^  though  in  a  very  small  proportion 
of  cases.  For  a  minute  account  of  the  stages 
of  this  reparative  process,  we  beu'  to  refer  to 
the  work  of  Laeanec,  and  to  the  article  Tu- 

BEHCLC. 

5.  besides  the  sero-purulent  effusion  into 
tiie  pericardium,  (from  pericardUi*,)  abscess 
has  been  found  in  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  heart  itself.  Tlie  abscess  is  not  encysted, 
the  pus  being  diffused  lu  tlie  cellular  tissue, 
connecting  its  muscular  fibres  ;  and  in  aU  the 
instances  recorded,  it  appears  that  the  previous 
inflammation  had  been  confined  to  the  portion 
of  the  structure  of  tliis  or.iui  in  wbicli  tlie 
abscess  occurred.  The  subsUuice  around  tlie 
ahseess  is  stated,  in  some  cases,  to  haire  been 
natural ;  in  othins,  it  appeared  red  and  sof- 
tened. 

Abscess  of  the  heart,  however,  is  a  lesion 
very  rarely  met  with,  altliough  freouent  allu- 
sion to  such  cases  is  made  by  the  older  writers, 
who,  no  doubt,  mistook  the  sero-purulent  effu- 
sion into  the  pericardium  for  abscess.  There 
are,  however,  on  record  seveni  weH-euth«i- 
ticated  instanc^^s  of  true  c  irdiac  abscess. 

Laennec  mentions  the  cise  of  n  man,  sixty 
years  of  age,  in  whom  be  found  an  albuminous 
exudation  of  the  consistence  of  Ujilvd  white 
of  egg,  and  of  tlie  colour  uf  pu^,  deposited 
amoi^  the  museular  fibres  of  the  left  vieotiide. 
Hie  symptoms  before  death  (tmhopnoBa  and 
indescriliahlc  anguish)  indicated  acute  inflam- 
mation of  some  of  tlie  tiioracic  viscera.  lie  al- 
ludes to  anotlier  case,  in  a  child  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  whom  He  found  an  abscess  of  the  siae 
of  a  filbert  in  the  left  ventricle.  'Hiis  case  was 
complicated  with  pericarditis.  A  similar  in- 
stance is  uientioDcd  by  Andnl :  (vol.  ii.  p. 
345.) 
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In  a  ftlal  cue  of  phlelritis  after  ▼enewotkm, 

which  occurred  at  Rethlem  Ilosjiital,  Mr.  I-iw- 
rence  found,  in  addition  to  the  disease  of  the 
braehia!  veins,  pericarditis,  witli  deposition  of 
pti>  in  ihr  muscular  Mibstiimc  cf  tlx- Icfl  vrn- 
triLlf,  whicli  was  alao  softened  and  partially 
broken  dom.  (Med.  CAtr.  IVmu.  vol.  xr. 
P-  *240 

4.  Purulent  formationt  m  the  abdomcix. — 

1.  In  fn-atii)L(  of  the  different  mod t-s  in  which 
purulent  matter  is  deposited  io  natural  cavities, 
we  alluded  to  the  suopunrtive  inflammation  of 
serous  memhranrs.    >*  e  have  alrt.adv  n'l-i  rvi  ;! 
tliat  tlie  secretion  of  punfuna  Huid  is  not  an 
infrequent  termination  of  chronic  pleurisy. 
The  sninr  thine;  liapjicns  in  | reritMnlti^,  in  f.ital 
cases  of  which  mort:  ur       icro-jjurultiiil  t-ffu- 
sion  is  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  I'he 
consistence  and  qoaliqr  of  this  fluid  vary  ao* 
cording  to  the  dnntkm  of  the  disease ;  and 
licnce,  from  the  charact«  r  of  tlif  rrt'vtsion  aloiiu, 
its  duration  may,  in  most  instances,  be  inferred. 
In  some  instances,  ctreumseribed  cavities, 
containing  purifomi  fluid,  src  found.  These 
originatf  ut  caics  uf  partial  or  circumscribed 
peritonitis,  the  boundary  of  the  cavity  heing 
ibnned  by  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lyni]*)), 
by  which  the  convolutions  of  tlie  intesttties 
become  agglutinated.  In  other  cases,  purulent 
effusion  into  the  abdomen  has  been  the  oon- 
seqnenee  of  the  bunting  of  an  abscess  in  some 
of  the  abdominal  viscera — the  liver,  for  in- 
stance— or  of  intestinal  |)erfonition.   These  in- 
testinal perforations  mar  occur  in  any  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canril,  but  most  frequently 
take  place  in  the  small  mte^tmeii,  and  are  geue- 
lally  the  consequence  of  follicular  niceialion 
and  progr^sive  destruction  of  Uic  muscu- 
lar and  peritoneal  tunics.   When  the  peri- 
toneal coat  gi\esway,  the  intestinal  contents 
escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  rapid 
inftunmalion,  followed  by  death,  is  dbe  almost 
invarial)le  result. 

In  some  cases,  the  adhesion  of  the  bowel  to 
some  adjacent  part  has  prevented  the  intes- 
tinal perforation.  In  a  rt'nrT  k:'!>U'  cn«;p  of  this 
kind,  the  abscess  comniumcated  willj  the 
caput  coli,  to  which,  and  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  the  omentum  had  contracted  a 
very  firm  adhesion.  In  this  manner  a  circum> 
scribed  cavity  w!l<  formed,  bounded  by  this 
portion  of  omentum,  the  posterior  surbce  of 
the  caput  coli,  and  the  portion  of  peritoneum 
Hning  the  parietes  at  trie  part.  This  cavity 
contained  a  aiuall  i|uantity  uf  ill-conditioned 
pus,  and  three  or  four  bodies  which  apixisired 
to  be  the  seeds  of  fruit  covered  by  earthy 
incrustation.  It  communicated  with  the  caput 
coli  by  a  small  irregular  opening,  the  mucous 
roembiane  around  which  was  ^cltened  and 
vascular.  ( AhereronMet  p.  338.) 

2,  Aliscess  of  the  liver  is  not  \  er\' (  ommon 
in  temperate  couutricii,  but  is  a  very  frequent 
tenmination  of  hepatitis  in  warm  clinmtes.  Tbe 
pus  may  be  cither  infiltrated  through  the  *5tib- 
stancf  of  the  liver,  or  may  be  conUiiued  in  a 
cy>t,  forming  the  encysted  hepatic  abscess. 
Abscesses  of  this  orgaa  vary  in  extent,  bemg 


sometimes  very  small,  in  odier  cases  of  a  buge 

size,  not  less  than  three  to  four  pound*,  of  puru- 
lent matter  having  been  found  in  a  smgle  ab- 
scess.  ( AbtreroiMe^)  Hwy  difler,  also,  in 
numbrr;  there  may  be  one  abscess  only,  <» 
llitrt;  may  bt  several,  which  are  cither  per- 
fectly distinct  from  eacli  other,  or  communicate 
by  fistulous  openings,   ilepaiic  abscess,  when 
of  small  extent,  may  be  absorbed;  more  gene- 
nil]y,   h(»wever,  adhesive  iiiflamii\;ilion  takes 
place  between  tlie  walls  of  the  abscess  and  some 
of  tihe  surround  i ng  structures.   In  this  way  the 
[)us  may  be  evacuated  externally  through  the 
jKirietes  of  ilic  abdouieu ;  into  the  right  pleural 
cavity;  througli  the  diaphragm;  or,  should 
adliesiun  have  taken  jilace  between  the  liver, 
dbipliragiu,  and   ixireuchyma  of   tlie  luugs, 
the  contents  of  the  abscess  may  be  coughed 
up  throut^  an  opening  in  the  bronchi,  and 
the  patient  may  eventually  recover.   In  otbOT 
instances,  the  abscess  forms  adhesion  to  some 
contiguous  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
into  wfaicb  the  pus  is  evacuated  and  diacharged, 
either  by  vomiting,  should  the  abscess  adhere 
to  the  stomach,  or  by  stool,  if  the  adhesion 
lakea  place  to  the  alimentary  canal.    In  a 
case  related  by  Malpighi,  in  which  the  abscess 
was  situated  near  the  gall-bladder,  adhesion 
look  place,  and  tlie  contents  were  dischai^ed 
through  the  biliary  duct  into  the  bowels.  An- 
did  alludes  to  a  case  m  which  an  abaoeas  of 
the  liv  t  r  communicated  with  the  interior  of  the 
vena  cava,  and  to  another  in  which  it  opened 
mio  the  pericardium.  (Vol. ii.  p. 598.) 

3.  Tlie  termination  of  inflammation  of  the 
spleen  in  abscess  is  uncommon  ;  indeed,  idio- 
pathte  inflammation  of  this  organ  is  a  very  rare 
disease.  Purulent  infiltiatifln  in  the  spleen, 
however,  often  takes  place  at  the  same  time 
that  pus  is  deposited  m  other  parenchymatous 
structiues.  In  these  cases,  it  is  probable  that 
the  pus  is  formed  eheiriiera,  am  only  depo- 
siited  in  the  spleen  dwougb  tfae  medium  of  the 
circulation. 

Andml  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  in 
whom,  on  dissection,  he  found  a  mnnber  of 
small  abscesses  in  the  spleen,  luiigs,  liver,  and 
Imun;  the  uterus,  however,  was  the  organ  in 
which  the  pus  was  Qirij|;inally  formed ;  for  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  were 
those  wliich  appeared  first  ;  and  in  the  sub- 
Stance  of  this  organ  there  were  several  collec- 
tions of  purulent  matter,  while  all  die  uterine 
veins  were  filled  with  pus. 

i  he  pus,  ill  abscess  of  tlie  spleen,  may  lie 
diffused  tlirough  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ, 
or  it  may  be  confined  in  a  cyst  of  variable 
extent.  The  structure  surrounding  the  abscess 
is  sometimes  unchanged ;  more  generally,  how- 
ever, it  is  softened  and  considerably  altered 
In  its  teocture,  so  as  to  be  pulpy  and  easily 
broken  down.  These  al)scesses  often  attain  an 
extnundinarv  size,  in  a  case  recorded  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  ab- 
srr<!<«  of  the  spleen  contained  thirty  pounds  of 
purulent  matter.  In  another  mentioned  in  the 
same  work,  eight  pounds  of  matter  were  diawn 
off  by  tq]f>iqg.  Ibe  patient  died  next  day, 
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and  the  spleen  was  found  still  to  contain  seven 
pounds  of  pus,  tlie  sac  of  the  abscess  being 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  twelve  in  diameter. 

Like  abacea»e»  of  the  liver,  tho»c  of  the  spleen, 
by  lonniner  adhesion  to  some  adjoining  viscus, 
may  Imr^t  into  the  cavity  df  (lie  pli  ur.i.*  sto- 
macbyf  colon  4  or>  bv  the  cyst  of  the  abscess 
fimnini;  adhesion  to  the  kidnej,  the  pus  imy 
he  discharged  with  tlie  urine.  Thr  matter  may 
be,  also,  extnvasated  into  the  cavit)'  uf  Uie 
belly,  in  which  ease  H  proves  lapidly  fetal ;  or 
tlie  absTf'Ss  may  form  an  external  tumour  in  t?)e 
left  hypochondnuju,  and  in  this  way  the  matter 
may  be  discharged  externally,  bjr  tn  opening 
in  the  Bbdominal  |pnhetes. 

Among  the  lesions  eibserred  in  die  sfdeen 
in  fotal  ca^es  of  fever,  abscess  may  Ik-  cmi- 
inerated.  lltouij^  rather  uncommon,  cases  of 
thi*  kind  faav«  been  recorded.  Mr.  Waidrop 
states,  in  a  note  to  Baillip's  ISforhid  Anatomv, 
that  in  Home  uf  tlie  Brttisti  soldiers  who  suf- 
fared  from  tlie  Walcbeien  fever,  and  who  after- 
wards died  in  this  country,  the  whole  substance 
of  the  spleen  was  convened  into  a  puriform 
fltiid,  contained  m  its  pru|ier  capsule. 

4.  The  pancreas  it>  very  nuely  diseased,  alte- 
ntions  ct  stroetuie  beinf  less  frequently  ob- 
served in  this  than  in  any  other  organ  of  tlu' 
body.  Several  cases  of  pancreatic  abscess, 
bowerer,  have  been  recorded.  &illie  men- 
tions one  m«o  of  it  :  tlio  abscess  contained  a 
cousjilerable  quantity  uf  tluii  pus;  llie  pan- 
creas being  OMtcb  enlarged  in  size.  Portal 
mentioos  having  met  whh  seveial  instances; 
and  Andral  once  fottnd  two  abscesses  imbed- 
ded in  tlic  stnicliirc  of  the  pancreas,  eacJi 
of  wbicb  might  have  held  a  hazel  nut.  In  a 
case  mcnlioned  by  Dr.  Peieival,  m  wbteh 
there  was  jaundice  with  bilious  voinltiii'^',  epi- 

tric  tumour  witli  discharges  of  blood  and 
d  pus  by  st<H)l,  the  pancreas  was  found 
fjreatly  enlar  rl,  :  ;id  cnntained  a  large  alwr ess, 
the  ductus  oiminuui:!  being  obliterated  by 
pressure. 

5.  The  intestinal  absorbents  occasionally  sup- 
purate, tlie  pus  being  either  collected  ui  a  cyst, 
(the  i)arenchymaof  tl'.e  ^':Iand  tx-uii;  destroyed.) 
or  difiused  through  their  structure.  lu  scrofu- 
lous children,  in  whom  mesenteric  dneaae  is 
more  frequently  met  with  than  in  adults,  tliese 
Klands  are  enlarged,  and  when  cut  into  are 
feuod  to  contain  soft  ewdy  matter  mtennixed 
with  pus. 

6.  Abscess  is  a  common  tcnnuiauon  of  in- 
flammation of  the  kidney.  Renal  abscesses 
are  geueraUy  small ;  th^  are  sometimes,  how- 
ever, of  considerable  stxe,  and  lined  with  a 
soft  niemlirauous  layer.  Pwrii'ent  intihnaion 
of  ^  the  kidney  has  also  been  observed,  co- 
enating  witli  purulent  collections  in  other 
organs.  The  uhscess,  again,  may  he  exterior  to 
the  kidney,  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  this 
iMTgui  ia  imbedded.  The  pus  formed  in  ranal 
absoeaa  in  geoctal  passes  through  the  uretew 

*  ISgMdU,  Clinical  lUnstrationi  of  Peter. 
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into  tlu'  bladder,  and  is  tlien  expelled  with  the 
urine.  Adhesive  intiajumation  may,  liowever, 
take  place  between  the  wall  of  the  al^ess  and 
the  porietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  communi- 
cation has  thus  been  formed  between  nephritic 
abficess  and  llie  loins.  Tn  Mime  nue  instances 
the  abscess  has  burst  into  the  colon,  and  the 
contents  have  been  discharged  by  stool.  A 
case  of  t'lis  kind  is  mciitinnrd  hy  Lassus. 

It  should  be  rt'iiitmbtifcHl,  however,  that 
when  puriform  matter  is  pa<ii>ed  with  the  urine, 
it  is  not  always  from  anscess  of  the  kidney. 
The  mucous  membmne  lining  Uie  pelvis  and 
ureters,  or  the  bladder,  occiisionally  becomes 
inflamed,  and  afterwords  asstimes,  like  other 
muoouB  membranes,  a  supporative  action.  It 
is  impossible  during  liie  to  distiiii:\iish  the 
one  class  of  cases  from  the  otiier  ;  nor  is  this 
of  much  practical  importance,  since  the  treat- 
ment is  precisely  the  same  in  botb. 

7.  Abscess  occasionally  forms  m  the  mus- 
cular structure  of  the  uterus,  either  ui  a  ciiw 
cumscrihed  cyst,  or  inhltrated  through  its 
substance.  In  these  cases,  tlie  uterine  and 
liypu„M.stric  veins  often  cont.iin  pus,  and  it  i.s 
by  no  m&uis  tmcommon,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  to  find  pinvlent  deposits,  at 
the  <ami!  time,  in  other  organs.  \Vhcn  pus 
is  found  in  the  uterine  veins,  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  pathologists  is,  that  it  is  the 
result  of  uterine  phK  liilis,  and  tliat  the  pus 
which  is  found  iii  uilicr  organs  is  deposited 
by  the  blood  in  its  passage  from  the  uterus 
through  the  various  parts  o(  the  system.  Pus 
may  also  be  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  and  Fallopi.m  tubes.  Dr.  Carswell 
met  with  one  case  in  which  the  pus  collected 
in  <he  cavity  of  the  iiteras  was  prevented  Aom 
escaping  by  tfic  presence  of  a  fdse  membrane, 
whicb  passed  across  the  orttice  of  tlie  neck  of 
the  uterus. 

8.  Though  abscess  be  an  occasional  termi- 
nation of  ovuirud  uitlammaliun,  it  is  by  no 
means  common.  There  are  several  examples, 
however,  on  record,  of  ovartal  abscess  which 
varied  much  in  size.  In  a  case  whidi  lately 
occurred  to  tlic  writ<  r  of  this  article,  (the 
promment  symptoms  of  which  were  uncon- 
trollable vomiting  and  sympathetic  fever,) 
the  ovarial  abscess  was  of  the  si/euf  an  orange. 
Tiiey  sometime!^  attain  au  enurtiiouti  size;  as 
in  a  case  related  in  the  North  American  Me* 
dicaland  Surgical  Journal  for  1026.  A  wnmnn 
had  an  abdominal  tumour  which  wa;s  luiagined 
to  be  ovarial  drop-sy.  Its  real  nature  was  only 
discovered  after  death,  when  the  tumour  was 
Ibond  to  be  a  sac,  containing  twenty  pints  of 
well-formed  pu>. 

In  some  Gusta,  the  capsule  of  ovarial  ab- 
scess  has  bunt,  and  tlie  pus  has  been  eatm- 
vasatcd  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  An 
interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Dr.  Seynaour,  in  his  work  on  DhHBaaci  of 
the  (hiaria.  In  this  case,  the  young  woman, 
afler  suffering  some  time  from  hectic  fever, 
(the  cause  of  which  wa^  iwl  very  app;irent,) 
suddenly  complained  of  most  acute  ^pain  ovor 
4hie  abdomen,  and  in  a  liBW  houn  expired.  On 
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opening  Um  body,  the  caiue  of  deatth  wm  wp- 
parent.   A  large  quantity  of  pus  was  effliaed 

into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  had  Moqped 
fitoin  an  aoscess  in  the  ri^t  ovary. 
Hie  ovarid  abtcen  Mmetfancs  adheica  to 

an  aHjarenl  organ,  eirhf-r  tn  the  uterus,  vagina, 
bladder,  or  to  some  ^jutuun  of  intestine.  In 
these  cases,  the  pus  is  di.scha^rged  eventuaUy 
into  the  viscus  to  which  the  absoMS  adheres. 

Lassus  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
had  long  siiftcrcd  from  pain  in  the  riy:lit  lumliur 
mpaOf  supposed  to  proceed  from  suppuiatioa 
Of  the  kidney,  because  pus  was  voided  with 
tlie  urine.  After  death,  the  ri^'lit  kidney  was 
found  m  its  natural  state,  but  Uicre  was  an 
abscess  in  the  right  o\'arium,  which  was  ad- 
hcr<»nt  to  the  blu^ider,  into  wliicli  the  ])u>i  !iad 
passed  Uirougti  an  ulcerated  conununiealion. 
Andial  met  with  a  similar  communication  be- 
tween one  Kit  the  ovaries  and  the  bhulder  in  a 
voung  woman,  who  died  thirty-eeven  days  after 
her  confinement 

(A.  Tvtedie.) 

ABSTINENCE  By  this  term  is  meant 
the  excessive  ur  tut^d  pnration  of  food. 

The  animal  frame  is  described  by  M.  Cmier 
as  a  tourbillon,  by  which  substances  are  con- 
tinually taken  from  without,  carried  into  the 
circulatiou,  deposited,  re-absorbed,  and  finally 
rejected.  The  mass  both  of  the  fluids  and  of 
the  solids  is  thus  supplied,  repaired,  or  re- 
newed .  If  our  objet  t  he  to  dnnitnsli  this  mass, 
abstinence  aftbrds  us,  not  the  most  prompt, 
but  the  most  pennanent  uid  ratural  remedy. 

Not  the  mass  only,  but  the  F^r^fif  iit  and 
moving  powers  of  the  system  are  dnnmished 
hy  the  pnvation  of  food ;  and  this  both  in  re- 

Brd  to  animal  and  organic  life,  to  use  the  iise- 
I  and  expressive  terms  of  Bichat:  so  that 
if  our  further  object  be  to  reduce  the  powers 
of  the  system,  Abstiaence  still  furoisaes  us 
with  the  most  simple  and  direct  remedy. 

The  ancient  physicians  were  so  impressed 
with  the  impui-taiice  of  various  inuditicatious 
of  diet  in  Uie  treatment  of  disieases,  tluit  they 
divided  the  whole  art  of  physic  into  dietetics, 
phuimuceutics,  and  surgery.  (See  Celsur, 
praf.)  And,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
abstinence,  the  rules  of  Uippoctates  Ux  the 
treatment  of  a  patient  affected  with  varix  or 
ar^euriiin  are  precisely  the  same  as  tliose  of 
V  alsalva ;  that  is,  dteUi  qua  quam  sicciuimus  ct 
cjcutnguissimus  fiat.  (  De  JMbrfrtr,  Hb.  i.  see.  x.) 

Miui  is  thus  sometimes  siihjected  to  tlie 
efleclj>  of  ubhiinence  by  the  prescription  of  tlie 
physician.  Tliose  efEwts  are  sometimes  car- 
ried to  the  last  extremity  by  arridcnt  m  csda- 
mity;  sometimes  by  obstruction  in  il»e  aso- 
phagus;  and  sometimes  by  the  phrensy  or 
monomania  of  the  patient.  In  these  several 
cases,  we  have,  therefbre,  the  opportunity  pr^ 
sented  to  ns  of  observint;  the  eflfcis  of  the 
pivation  of  food  on  the  human  subject.  The 
investigation  hss  been  made  still  more  com- 
fdete,  by  experiments  upon  the  lower  ani- 
mals. (See  kfcherche*  sur  la  Digettkm,  par 
TteiemaimetGm€lm,Tpp.9hl9{>.)  In  otder 


that  we  may  give  as  practical  and  useful 
a  view  of  this  subject  as  possible,  we  shall 

treat  of  it  under  three  heads  : — 1,  Of  the  cura- 
tive effects  i  2,  Of  the  morbid  eifccts  of  ab- 
stinenee  employed  as  a  remedy ;  8,  Of  the 

morbid  effects  of  famine  in  the  other  ca?os  to 
which  wt:  have  allud«;d ;  and,  lastly,  ot  the 
proper  mode  of  treatment. 

1 .  O/'  the  curative  effects  of  abstinence. 
Rigid  abstinence  is  a  most  powerful  remedy 
in  all  acute  diseases.     It  should,  in  .such  c;Lses, 

be  earned  far  beyond  the  degree  prescribed  as 
a  pan  of  Hbe  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  the  ob- 

ject  Ih-hiix  not  .so  much  to  avoid  stimulus,  as  to 
uiducti  actual  lowDess,  to  subdue  Uie  (xiweisof 
the  sy.stem. 

Abstinence  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in  mnny 
of  die  more  chronic  forms  of  disease :  a  stute 
of  extreme  inanition  of  the  stomach  not  only 
enfeeble  the  circulatian,  but  acts  most  power- 
fiilty  upon  the  absurbeut  system.  Wim  this 
view  it  has  been  proj)Osed  to  in.stitulr  i  system 
of  rigid  abstinence  in  cancer :  it  might  prubably 
be  more  successful  in  some  kinds  or  dropsy. 

An  obvious  application  of  ab<?tineii  <  ,  :i-  :i 
remedy,  is  that  made  iu  Gu^ts  of  di.sordfcr  or 
disease  of  the  stomach  itself.  These  affeO' 
tions  arc  so  constantly  the  effects  of  improper 
food,  thai,  to  change  the  diet  is  obviously  but 
to  remove  the  most  usual  cause.  Tu  withdraw 
food  nearly  altogether  for  a  time  would,  doubt- 
less, be  to  employ  an  actual  and  powerful 
remedy.  Tliis  Is  so  evident,  and  yet  tbe  facts 
in  illustration  are  so  few  in  number,  that  we 
cannot  but  recommend  the  subject  for  fiitare 
inquiry'.  If  a  joint  be  morbidly  affect ed,  wc 
enjoin  ilie  most  absolute  repose.  Hie  value 
of  a  well-re<.^)lated  but  rigorous  abstinence  in 
cases  of  disorder  or  disease  of  the  stomach 
itself,  and  of  some  of  die  chylopoietic  viscera, 
especially  the  Uver,  would,  doubtless,  be  equal- 
ly great.  This  subject  baa  been  well  toudied 
upon  by  Dr.  J.  Johnson  ;  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  can  add  his  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  abstinence  iu  tlie  cure  of  these  dis- 
eases. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the 
use  of  abstinence  as  a  remedy  in  disorders  or 
t^iffM^K  of  the  stomach,  witliout  recalling  to 
our  minds  the  services  which  M.  Brousnis  has 
rendered  to  tliis  department  of  medidne :  the 
liu/i  u!'Si)lite\  or  extreme  abstinence,  recom- 
mended in  gastritis  by  that  author,  is,  assu- 
ledly,  a  fu  more  natural  and  appropriate  re- 
medy, than  the  mistaken  administration  of 
drastic  purges,  too  much  employed  in  this 
country. 

The  next  object  in  enjoining  abstinence,  IS 
to  reduce  the  mass  of  solids  and  of  fluids. 
Abstinence  is,  therefore,  the  most  direct  remedy 
for  plethora,  lliis  point  has  been  ably  treated 
of  by  Dr.  Darlow,  of  Bath,  in  his  Treatise  on 
tiie  Uatli  Waters.  See  the  artichi  AsTiruo- 

The  case  whidi  next  presses  itself  upon  our 

notice,  in  re^-trd  to  abstinence  as  a  remedy, 
is  that  of  disease,  or  leudencv  to  disease,  within 
the  head.  Tbe  immediale  Uiie«tening  of  apo- 
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Elexy  must  be  treated  by  actire  blood-letting ; 
ut  the  remedy  for  the  peinument  dis)x»ition 
to  this  disease  is  the  most  strict  abstiiiLUcc. 
The  most  rigorous  system  of  weighed  or  luta- 
sured  portions  oftlie  least  nutritious  and  least 
minmiant  kinds  of  food  is  to  be  enforced. 

We  mtist  mm  add  a.  few  words  upon  the 
celebrated  us*.-  of  abstinence  in  dis<;ase8  of  the 
heart  aiid  arteries,  m  llie  hands  of  Valsalva, 
as  described  ])y  Moifigni,  (lib.  ii.  ep.  xvii. 
§  30.)  from  the  account  ^ivcn  to  Iiiin  by  Stan- 
cariu,^.  Sulhcient  blood  iiaviug  bt^eit  taken, 
\'alsa!va  ordered  the  food  and  drink  to  be 
daily  diminisbed,  until  it  was  reduced  to  half 
a  pint  of  gruel  in  die  morning,  and  less  than 
hsdf  that  quantity  in  ibe  evenmu; ;  to  tins  water 
alooe  was  added,  and  that  in  a  certain  measure 
ofdy,  medicated  by  the  addition  of  quince,  Ste. 
Wh(  n  tlic  |)aiicnt  was,  in  this  manner,  ema- 
ciated, aiui  id  debilitated  that  he  could  nut 
raise  his  hand  from  the  bed,  the  diet  was 
slowly  and  moderately  increased,  so  as  just  to 
maintain  power  enough  for  nusmg  the  body. 
In  tins  manner  these  formidable  diseases  were 
cured.  It  is  confessed,  31,)  that  some 
thought  die  cure  of  Valsalva  worse  dum  their 
.ineurism.  But  it  was  argued  that  that  which 
was  not  done  early  m  the  disease,  with  the 
hope  of  cure,  might  become  necessary  during 
its  progress:,  without  such  hope,  fiou  the  ia« 
capacity  for  swallowing. 

fdlavuig  thus  noticed  the  prineipd  applkft> 
tkms  of  abstinence  in  the  cure  of  disease,  we 
pass  on  to  describe  its  morbid  effects  when 
inappropriately  or  improperly  applied. 

2.  the  morbid  effect*  10  abUinencc. 
He  morbid  effects  of  abstimnoe  usually 
steal  nn  the  patient,  and  even  the  physician, 
imperceptibly.  The  excessive  privAtion  of  food 
is  unnatural,  and  therefore  not  to  be  borne 
looj;  with  impuiuty.  If  M.  Broussius  Iuls,  as 
we  have  stated,  done  much  good,  he  ha.-!,  also, 
been  the  author  of  much  mischief.  He  has 
passed  from  extreme  to  extreme,  and,  in  ie> 
moving  initation,  he  has  fiequently  induced  a 
state  of  exhaustion  not  less  |)ainful  and  peri- 
lous. Interesting  accounts  of  such  events  nave 
been  published  by  M.  Barras  toid  M.  Calbrt. 
(S^^-  the  Med.  Cfiir.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1,  1031.) 
Sull  more  recently  the  subject  has  been  treated, 
at  consideraiiU  knijth,  by  M.  I'iorry.  ( Pro- 
cUii  O^tUotre,  ficc.  l*an^  t830,  p.  368.) 

Having  referred  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
desire  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  for 
themselves,  to  these  lat^  sources  of  informa- 
tion, we  purpose  to  subjoin  our  own  lemaffcs. 
VVp  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  effctts  of 
cj  tn  me  abstinence  and  its  concomitant  exhaus- 
tion have,  generally  apeaking,  not  been  under- 
stood; and,  in  the  second,  that  the  morbid 
effects  of  abstinence  have,  more  frequently  than 
is  snpjiosed,  arisen  from  il5  misapplication. 

The  first  part  of  the  series  of  tue  effects  of 
utastinenQe  oomiiBts  in  simple  debility  and 
emaciation.  The  countenance  becomes  |>ale, 
aiid  the  expression  languid  ;  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion  become  thinner  and  feebler ; 
the  pulse  fieebler  and  smaller.  The  second  part 


of  t)ie  series  is  diiTereut.  The  pulse  is  aug^ 
mented  m  frequency ;  there  is  of^  palpita« 
tion  of  the  iieart,  uUeniately  with  syncope; 
and  there  is  pam  of  the  head,  or  delirmui ; 
symptoms  which  might  be  mistaken,  by  the 
inexperienced  or  unwary,  for  those  of  increased 
action  and  power,  whereas  they  are  but  die 

feeble  flashes  or  glimmetingW  Of  ft  lig^t  Tttdf 

to  become  extinct 
Sttdi  a  transition  in  die  eflvscts  of  aibatinenoe 

is  frequently  the  consequence  of  an  undue  ad- 
ministration of  thuj  remedy ;  still  more  fre- 
quently, however,  it  arises  fimm  its  iiH4>peo> 
priate  application.  When  cases  of  irritation 
are  mistaken  for  those  of  inflammation,  the 
raorbnl  erte<'ts  of  abstinence  arc  jjiivticularly  apt 
to  occur.  The  former  disease  neither  requires 
nor  bean  the  remedy ;  whilst,  in  inflammation, 
it  is  both  eNseniial  to  the  cure  of  the  disease 
and  well  sustained  by  the  patient.  This  is  a 
point  which  requires  to  be  well  investigated. 
Tlie  ancients,  and  esjKcially  Celsus,  speak  of 
u  principle  of  eucoun^cmcnt  in  the  sick  which 
they  expressed  in  these  words — (lijficitlt  'cr  j'crre 
marbum,  (lib.  iii.  §  3.)  There  is  another  prin- 
ciple not  less  important, — difficuUer  ferre  ne- 
MEDIA.  It  would  be  difticult  to  induce  the 
morbid  efliects  of  abstinence  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy ;  but  it  would  be  %  ery 

ea.sv  to  do  so  if  pnl-n'ntion,   or  some  otlier 
symptom  of  gastric  irn tuition,  were  mistaken 
for  aisRise  of  the  heart,  or  for  inflammatiott. 
3.  qftheeffecttof/a/imie. 

In  order  that  our  detail  of  the  moiind  efl^ 
of  abstinence  mav  be  the  more  complete,  we 
subjoin  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  series  of 
phenomena  in  those  cases  which  have  been  oon- 
tinned  to  extremt  s 

Tlie  first  case  in  nouu  we  extract  fiora  the 
recent  excellent  work  of  M.  Andral.  ( Precis 
d'Anatowic  Pittholo^lqtte,  tom.  ii.  p.  769.)  A 
man,  addicted  to  drunkenness,  was  cast  into 
prison  for  theft,  and  reduced,  at  once,  to  a  diet 
of  bread  and  water.  After  the  first  week,  a 
disorder  of  the  intellectual  faculties  took  place ; 
his  countenance  became  pole  and  expressive  of 
lanvnior,  his  fiesh  ^vastcd,  and  his  strength  de- 
clined ;  his  nights  were  sleepless ;  shortly  after* 
wards  there  was  delirium,  which  was  mild 
at  firxl,  but  subsequently  furious.  Tlie  prisoner 
was  now  allowed  brandy.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms disarottred,  and  the  flesh  and  strength 
returned.  The  dfiects  of  abstinence  and  of  an 
amelioration  in  the  diet  are  SO  obvious  in  tliis 
brief  case  that  it  is  full  of  instruction.  Absti- 
nence and  excess  induce  umlar  symptoms  and 
cfTt^cts ;  a  fact  which  cannot  he  too  d(.t'|)Iy  im- 
pressed upon  llie  miud  of  the  young  practi- 
tioner. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Latham's  intaeMinE  account  of 
the  epidemic  at  the  Mtllbank  raiitentiary  is 
full  of  facts  which  bear  upon  the  stuit  ])i  mt. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  it  for  much  information. 
The  hite  Dr.  Goodi  obemes,  m  regard  to  this 
epidemic,  that  "  the  prisoners  were  suddenly 
put  upon  a  diet  from  which  animal  food  was 
almost  entirely  excluded.  An  ox's  head,  which 
weighs  eight  pounds,  im»  made  into  soup  for 
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one  hundred  people,  which  allows  one  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of  meat  to  each  person.  After 
thqr  had  been  living  on  this  ibod  for  some  tiiM 
thet  l<Mt  their  colour,  flesh,  and  strength,  and 
touM  not  do  iis  much  work  as  formerly."  "  At 
length  this  simple  debility  of  constituttoil  was 
succeeded  by  vmann  forms  of  dtaeue  :->-they 
had  ^Kf^urvy,  dysf  iittT)-,  diarrJioa.  low  fevir, 
and,  lastly,  atlcctioDs  of  ilie  brum  said  nervous 
ntKm."  '  The  aflL^iions,  «*  which  came  on 
vuring  this  iaded,  wasted,  weakened  state  of 
body,  were  head-ach,  verliRO,  delirium,  con- 
vulsions, ajKjpKxy,  and  tvtri  mania.  When 
bleeding  was  tried,  the  patieatfi  £unted  after 
losing  five,  four,  or  etea  fewer  ounoM  of  blood." 
On  examination  after  death,  "  tht  rc  was  found 
increaaed  vascularity  of  tiie  bram,  and  some- 
tiiiies  fluid  between  its  membraaa  «nd  in  te 
vpntricles."  ( AccoiaU     Duma  peoiUar  to 

H  f /;/»«,  p.  150.) 

Interesting  cases  of  abstinence  are  recorded, 
with  the  foil  detail  of  its  syinptoin%  by  Dr. 
Cnrtie,  (Medital  "Rqmrtt^  ISA.  4,  TDfi.  p. 

304,)  and  I.y  Dr.  Wilhrn  (  MUci  Uamoin  H'-tA*, 
6y  Dr.  Atkby  Umithf  p.  437.^  To  these  cases 
we  refer  our  leaders;  crtreding  only  what  will 

he  sufficirnt  to  portmv  the  usual  charnrtcr  of 
the  late  sympioinii  in  Uie  case  of  inaniuon,  and 
lead  to  the  me  distinction  between  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
arise  from  it,  and  those  which  depend  upon  a 
priinary  (hs«  ;i.v  of  t!i<-  briin  itself;  for  the  case 
of  extreme  abstinence  or  £uniiie  affiirds  a  re- 
markable instanoe  of  the  nngular  effects  of  eK- 
faaustion,  and  their  similarity  to  those  of  diseases 
of  a  totally  opposite  nature  and  origin. 

Dr.Cuirie  aescitttes  die  efllMts  of  inanition 
in  a  case  of  obstructed  crsophagua,  as  involving 
the  following  circumstonces : — 

The  patient's  age  was  68.  The  obstruction 
in  swallowing  gradually  increased  fiom  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  on  die  1st  of  No> 
vcmln  r  it  was  complete,  llie  following;  plan 
was  adopted:  each  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
he  had  a  clyster  consisting  of  eight  ounces  of 
brcith,  two  yolks  of  i^re.  and  f  '*rty  drops  of 
laudanum  ;  tins  was  iL|)eiiicd  at  three  p.  m., 
and  at  nine  p.  m.  with  thrice  the  quantity  of 
laudanum.  Previously  to  the  eveninf  dxuigfat, 
a  badl  was  used,  ccmsisting  of  one-fourth  part 
of  milk,  and  tlirit  -fii\irths  of  water,  at  9i>.  In 
a  few  days  the  clysters  were  augmented  in 
quantity,  and  eight  ounces  of  wine  were  added, 
wiihnn  incrra^-d  di»se  <<f  laudanum.  Tliis  plan 
was  continued  until  ihv  scLuud  of  Dectniber. 
The  rectum  then  ceased  to  retiin  the  clysters, 
and  tlieir  employment  was  relinquislied.  In 
»pitc  of  these  plans  the  emaciation  was  rapid  : 
the  patH  lit  had  weighed  240lbs.  when  in  health  ; 
oa  the  20tb  of  November  be  weighed  16ilbs. 
and  on  the  95th  I49lbs.  only. 

Tlic  pnl«:e.  during  the  month  of  Noremher, 
was  that  of  hesilth;  on  the  first  of  December 
it  becime  sm;UI  and  fiequent ;  on  fhe  second, 
it  was  •'idl  more  frequent  th<iii'::li  strort'^T,  with 
•lelirium,  and  the  case  reseniblfd  Uit  iii>l  sugv 
of  fever.  *' I)urin>;  this  delirium,  a  perpetual 
and  indistmct  mutteiing  occurred,  with  great 


restlessness  and  agitation ;  the  surface  and  ex- 
tremities were  sometimes  of  a  burning  heat, 
sometimes  ckromy  and  cold.  eyes  lost 
their  common  direction,  the  axis  of  each  being 

turned  toward^  iliu  lose.  In  this  state,  how- 
ever, the  sensibility  of  tlie  retina  was  not  im- 
[laired,  but  rather  increased,  for  he  screume«l 
(Mil  on  the  ti'^ht  of  the  window  being  admitted, 
to  which  Ufort;  he  lad  been  accustomed.  At 
this  time  also  the  sense  of  tOMCb  teemed  more 
than  usually  acute,  for  he  appeared  disturbed 
with  every  accidental  breath  of  air.  The  deli- 
rium and  tlie  derangement  of  vision  com- 
menced nearly  together,  but  we  observed  the 
derangement  of  vision  ftnt.  On  the  fint  of 
December  he  complained  that  he  sometimes 
fHiW  double  :  hut  it  wa.s  not  ull  thi^  sueeiicitinyj 
day  Aatany  consKierable  incoherence  of  mind 
was  observed.  The  pulse  lH  (  ami»  feeble  jmd 
irregular  on  tlie  founli ;  llie  rcj.i;iration,  which 
had  been  Angularly  undisturbed,  became  labo- 
liottSi  the ektremities  grew  cold;  and  in  nmety- 
six  hours,  after  all  meom  of  nutiitmn  as  well  as 
all  medieine  bad  been  alvmdoned,  he  ceased 
to  breathe."'  During  the  first  periods  of  this 
case  there  was  little  complaint  of  hunger  or 
thirst ;  there  was  a  stool,  of  a  solid  form,  pale 
coluur,  but  natural  ftetor,  with  each  fifth  glyster. 
The  spirits  were  even,  and  the  nidils  good. 

Dr.  WiUan's  case  was  one  of  mommiania. 
He  visited  the  patient  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1786,  on  the  sixty-first  day  of  his  fast.  His 
emaciation  was  extreme,  and  be  kboured 
under  great  imbecility  of  mind;  the  eyes  wet« 
not,  however,  defieient  in  lustre,  and  thf  voice 
nemnmt  d  clear  and  sound,    ilti  was  dutcled 
to  drmk  a  pint  of  barley  water,  and  two  cups 
of  panada,   which  agreed.     He  had  a  little 
fever  in  Uie  lirst  part  of  the  niglit,  but  slept 
better  tlian  usual.    On  the  24th  he  had  some 
mutton-tea:  the  pulse  was  small  and  tempe- 
rate. On  nie  95th  he  took  a  pint  of  milk  for 
breakf.L-.t  ;  a  jiinl  of  mutton-broth  boiled  with 
barley  for  dinner,  and  :»3  much  rice-milk  for 
supper,  at  his  own  request.     He  had  consi- 
derable (  ravings  for  fooil  all  the  day.    Iri  the 
morning  ot  the  2Cth  he  drojik  tea,  and  ate  a 
great  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  which  be 
got  firom  ofl"  the  table  in  the  nurse's  absence. 
Some  time  after  he  became  sick,  and  vomited 
once  or  twice  witlioul  imieli  ^trainiui;.  Ahout 
noun  he  had  a  figured  natural  stool,  and  pre- 
sently after  two  or  three  loose  motions,  liis 
skin  was  always  dry.    In  the  evening  he  was 
apparently  mutti  better ;  iJie  pulse  ninety  and 
tirmer.    ()n  the  27th  he  took  a  little  light 
bread  pudding  at  dinner,  and  had  two  eggs  for 
supper ;  he  rested  well  and  was  cheerful.  On 
tlie  28th  he  seemed  better ;  he  had  not  slept 
well,  however,  nor  had  a  stool.  On  the  29th 
the  scene  was  entirely  changed :  he  began  to 
IiKo  his  recollectiori  in  the  |irfcediM>i  evening; 
and  before  midnight  became  quite  tnuitic  and 
unmau^ieable.    llin  pulse  was  increased  in 
freqnrnrv,  with  ( i  .nsidt  ndile  heat  on  tlie  skin, 
and  lo  nn  rs.    IJe  continue*!  raving,  aijd  talk- 
ing very  incoherently,  as  he  had  done  during 
the  night.  A  stroiq;  puigative  draught,  and 
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two  clyst«n  administered  in  the  coone  of  the 
day,  produced  trat  little  evacuation. 

He  rcmainecl  nearly  in  Uif  siunc  stiUc  of 
miiiil  as  above  mcntionefl,  scarcely  ever  sleep- 
ing, and  taking  ver\-  litllo  nourishment,  till 
the  2d  of  April,  when  a  considerable  quantity 
of  loose  feculent  matter  was  brou^lit  away  by 
a  clyster.  Soon  after  he  became  sullen,  and 
look  no  notioe  of  wliai  pUMed  about  him. 
He  was  lenioved  at  thiii  time  into  die  countiy» 
•O  that  lie  was  not  seen  a^rain  till  the  6th  of 
April.  He  ap]^eared  then  emaciated  to  a 
gieaier  degiee,  if  possible,  than  at  the  Bnt. 
Ilis  pulse  was  small  aiul  feoblo,  beating  120 
■trokea  m  a  minute.  Apnl  7Ui  and  8th  he 
taek  whatever  nourishment  was  offered  him  ; 
knew  tltosc  around  him,  and  spoke  sensibly, 
but  fiiintly.  On  the  9th,  in  the  morning,  lie 
died,  quite  exhausted. 

Ibe  case  of  abttiiieDoe  affords  a  beautiful 
flhittitttion  of  die  fret,  that  oecebial  symptoms, 
rcsenibliti.;  those  of  increased  action,  do  also 
arise  fruiu  Uit;  opposite  state  of  the  bnun  and 
of  the  system.  The  effects  of  exhaustion  fre- 
qTicntly  simulate  phrenitis  in  adult  age,  and 
hydrocephalus  in  iufancy,  and  it  requires  the  ut- 
moat  attention  and  sagacity  to  distinguish  them. 
4.  Of  the  mode  qftMotmeat, 

The  treatment  of  tiie  morbid  effects  of  absti- 
nence, like  tlie  treatment  of  the  efTect.s  of  ex- 
posure to  severe  cold,  cott&ists  priocipoily  in 
the  caodotK  le-adninktiatioo  or  die  nataial 
stimulus.  All  solid  food  must  he  avoided  at 
lirst,  and  e»pccially  milk,  which  becomes  solid 
in  the  stomach,  and  is  more  difficult  of  dwestion 
than  other  solids  from  being  unmasticated. 

A  little  thickened  broth  should  be  given  at 
intervals  of  four  hours,  and  the  quantity  very 
gradually  increased ;  and  the  bowels  should  be 
carefbll J  letiered  by  eneinata  of  barler'wster* 

No  one  can  read  the  case  of  Dr.  W'illan 
without  being  impressed  witii  tlie  conviction 
that  the  treatment  was  most  injudicious.  To 
allow  three  pints  of  f<x)il, — milk,  Im  di,  and 
rice-milk,  on  thie  Umd  day,  after  an  abstinence 
of  sixty  days,  was  quite  preposterous.  One 
third  of  this  lation  would  have  been  £ii  too 
nudil 

There  is  another  asjiect  in  ^^hi^b  the 
effects  of  abstinence  and  their  treatment  may 
be  viewed.  Mr.  Hunter  observed,  ( Atumal 
(Kmnomy,  p.  114,  11').')  that  if  an  animal  be 
enfeebled  by  abstinence,  its  power  of  main- 
tainiDg  its  tempeiatuie  is  also  lessened.  It 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  witness 
the  s,imc  fact:  some  white  miecThad  been 
neglcctc<l,  and  passed  upwards  of  foitv  lnuirs 
widiout  food}  they  had  become  torpid  and 
ooM ;  by  being  held  in  a  waim  hand  diey 
were  perfectly  restored  to  life  and  lutivitv 
before  a  morsel  of  food  had  been  administc  red. 
Fiom  these  hcts  we  may  deduce  the  iti  Te- 
rence, tlutl  to  administer  wnrmth  is  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  modus  of  remedying  the 
effects  of  abstinence. 

A  third  remedv  is  also  very  important.  It 
consists  in  asstduons  frtctionR.  In  eases  of 
abstinence  llie  powers  of  tiie  circulation  are 
greatly  enfeebled.    The  most  direct  mode  of 


restoring  these  powers,  after  the  administration 
of  Ibod  and  warmth,  is  fnctioii  in  die  oonne  of 

the  venous  blood.  Hiis  Kmedy,  dMtefoie, 
must  not  be  neglected. 

(MankaU  HaU.) 

ACllOIl,  like  most  of  the  termi  usc-d  lo 
denote  the  morbid  appearances  presented  by 
the  skin,  had  no  definite  meaning  before  the 
time  of  WiHan.  By  the  word  ix^<*  Galen 
and  the  ancient  writers  \^ho  followed  him 
understood  "  ulcerations  peculiar  to  tlte  hatiy 
scalp,  discharging,  from  very  small  pores,  a 
viscid  ichnr,  consequent  to  pustules.'  Tlicy 
were  considered  by  them  as  a  limaller  species  uf 
K«i^/o»,  or  favus,  from  which  the  latter  only 
diflered  in  e\hibitin<r  Iruger  perforations,  and  in 
discharging  humour  similar  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence to  Ilymettian  honey.  Alexander  Tral- 
liainis  and  Actuanua  first  distinguislied  the 
pustales  from  tlw  ulcemticns  in  which  dwy 
terminate.  The  Arabians,  simply  Inmslating 
Galea,  described  the  achores  uud  favi  under 
the  titles  of  aliiahapha,  or  alsahaphati,  and 
alsahara.  By  the  early  modern  writers,  achores 
— manantia  ulcera  capitis—were  confounded 
with  tinea  :  and  in  this  sense  the  term  is  used 
even  by  Plenck .  But,  by  the  greater  numb^  of 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  separated 
from  filvus  and  tinea,  and  considered  as  syno- 
nymous with  porrigo  larvalis ;  of  which  disease* 
however.  Batsman,  as  well  as  Biett»  is  of 
opinion  that  achores  do  not  constitute  the  ele- 
mentary form.  We  are  dis^xised  to  think  that 
Alibeit,  in  distinguidiiDg  from  that  affection  a 
disease,  tinea  muriffnn,  which  had  generally 
p;isscd  under  the  same  name,  lias  removed  a 
aifliculty  which  might  have  been  inconvenient 
to  pathologists,  and  has  pointed  out  the  disease 
to  whidi  the  achores  most  properly  belong. 

Aceording  to  the  denniiiou  of  Willan, 
"  Achor  is  a  small  iicuminated  pustule  which 
contains  a  straw-coloured  matter,  liaving  the 
appcimnrcand  nearly  the Consi'steTice  ofstniint^ 
honey.  It  appeiU".H  most  frequently  about  lliC 
head,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  tliin  brown  or 
yellow  i^  scab."  The  matter  cootained  in  the 

Ettstnles  does  not  ronerete  and  fmn  a  crast, 
ut  the  pu.stuK-  Imc.ias  and  is  .succeeded  by 
small  circular  ulcerations,  from  which  a  thin 
glutinous  or  oily  mucous  Auid  exudes,  smne- 
times  in  con  ndorablc  quantity,  and  sometimes 
fonning  white  or  yellow  scabs,  mure  or  lesis 
moist. 

The  achor  is  dtstintruished  from  the  other 

fm-stules  as  follows : — from  the  psifdracium^  by 
xAnz  more  elevated,  more  distinctly  circum- 
scribed, and  less  gen&ally  grouped  and  con- 
fluent; from  the./vtnis,  by  being  smaller  but 
more  pointed,  and  by  not  being  followed  by 
the  clfaracf eristic  yellow  sulphur-coloured  in- 
tlontcd  scab  ( deprimea  en  godet ^ which  explains 
and  do-^cribes  tlie  term ;  from  the  phlytm  iiim, 
by  bemn  smaller  and  de-slitute  of  its  elevated 
and  inflamed  circular  base ;  and  from  the  vnrtUf 
(which,  for  reasons  hercuAer  to  be  assigned,  we 
shall  inidudeamoDgst  the  pustules)  by  being  sue- 
cciHled  bv  a  scab  or  ulcer  instead  of  a  tubeiclc. 
Achor  in  a  cutaneous  afl'ection  peculiar  to 
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iofimcj  and  childhood,  and  constitutes  the  ele- 
nentaiy  form  of  some  porh^pnous  diseases; 
but  at  that  periotl  of  life  o<c;L>*ion.il  eruptions 
of  achores  appear  from  uiue  to  lime  withuut 
amottnting  to  a  di.sea.se.  lliese  seem  to  be 
connPTted  with  a  pldfaoiic  stale  of  the  bodjr  in 
gt-uiral,  or  of  the  abdoUMn  in  particular,  or 
with  deraiiLM'ment  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
frequently  co-exist  with  a  disordered  state  of 
tlie  urine.  Thejr  •»  most  efTectoally  bodi  re- 
liev  eii  and  prevented  by  miid  alterative  doses  of 
the  pulvis  hydragyr.cumcrcta,  fullowed  by  small 
ioKS  of  ibtlbub,  with  cither  soda  or  mairnesia. 

(T.J,  Todd.) 

ACNE.— -By  this  tenn  is  utulerstood  a  chro- 
nic afiiBction  of  the  skio,  chaiacterised  1^  smali 
pustules,  generallv  distinct,  having  dwir  base 

more  or  less  luu<!  and  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
which,  after  Uie  ssunpiimiton  of  the  pustule, 
generally  imperfect,  becomes  a  small  hud»  icdy 
circums.<:n1>ea  tuberrli-,  almost  indolent,  mi^ 
puratuig  or  resolving  always,  ver)  .sluwly. 

Amongst  the  best  writers  on  cutaneous 
diaetues  there  exists  a  di£Gerence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  class  to  which  acne  most  properly  be- 
longs, arisinu  r>ot  ■^o  much  from  the  ditticulty 
of  determining  the  nature  of  the  vari,  as  from 
observing  them  in  the  different  stages  of  their 
pmi^ess.  PlencV,  ^^  ilkm,  and  Datrni  in,  r  ou- 
sideruig  them  as  tubercles,  have  ulateti  tlic 
diseases  of  aCne  in  that  class,  whilst  Alibert 
and  Biett  have  arranged  them  with  the  pustular 
diseases.  Any  one  who  has  observed  the  pro- 
gress of  this  eruption  with  suftlc  ienl  attention, 
urill  be  disposed  to  coincide  with  the  ktst^amed 
autfioritics;  fin-  die  circumscribed  induiations, 
or  tubercles,  wliidi  are  so  coristantly  olc-i-ned 
in  tliis  affection,  are  tlie  consequences  of  pus- 
tules, and  do  not  constitute  the  dcmentaiy 

form  of  llie  eruption. 

N\  hilsl  patliuiogjits  have  been  dividc-<l  upon 
the  form  of  this  eruption,  another  differetice 
has  aiisen  coDoemtng  the  seat  of  it,  whether  it 
is  a  disease  of  Ae  ceTlular  texture  of  the  corion, 
or  peculiar  io  llic  srUat  eous  follicles,  orieinating 
in  their  obstruction  and  intianimation.  This 
latter  cause  of  the  pustules  of  aaie  had  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  \\'illan,  for  he  has 
made  it  tlie  characit:n:>ttc  of  his  second  species, 
ante  pitnctata ;  and  Alibert  has  also  noticed 
tiie  disorder  of  the  sebaceous  glands  as  a  source 
of  similar  eruptions ;  but  Mr.  Plumbe,  in  de^ 
scribing  this  as  constantly  and  exclusively  tlu 
process  of  the  formation  oif  the  pustule  of  acne, 
has  given  an  extent  to  thatepinwn  whkh  is  not 
borne  out  by  feet.  In  justice,  however,  to  this 
writer,  we  must  not  witlihold  the  following 
dissection  of  a  case  of  acne  rosacea,  by  Gen- 
drin  ( Histain  Anutomit/wdes  Inflitnnnatious ): 
"  A  man  of  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  died  of 
an  organic  disease  of  the  stomacli,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  affected  with  acne  rosacea,  which 
occupied  the  surfiKie  of  die  nose  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cheeks.  The  day  after  his  death 
Ihe  seat  of  tlie  eruption  was  of  a  bluvdi  red 
colour,  and  incisions  showed  the  skin  to  be 
tliicker  and  more  dcnsp  than  in  xhf  natunil 
state.  On  the  sui^ces  of  the  incisions  a  num- 


ber of  small  round  red-coioured  bodies  were 
observed,  which,  anuniiMd  by  the  lens,  ajv 
p^ared  lo  Ix-  seh-iccous  crypts,  o  idomly  douhle 
their  natural  size.  (Ja  the  sui^rct;  uf  llifc  skin 
were  also  to  be  observed  the  orifices  of  these 
ciypis,  more  dilated  than  in  the  bealtliy  state, 
from  which  a  yellow  caseous  fluid  might  be 
Mjneezed.  In  the  rete  mucosum  of  Malpighi 
was  seen  a  closely  reticulated  structure  of  blood- 
vesaels,  of  a  violet  red  colour,  and  the  corion 
generally  was  much  increased  in  vascularity. 
Externally  lite  »kin  was  unequal  aud  elev^ed 
by  small  round  grains,  whidl  were  fell  more  dis- 
tinctly when  a  detached  portion  of  the  skin  was 
pressed  between  the  huji>ers.  These  bodies 
were  produced  by  the  developement  and  indu- 
ration of  Ihe  sebiuseous  follicles.  The  general 
tenacity  of  the  sldn  was  considerably  dimi* 
nishcd."  Nolw ith>tandin':  the  proof  a];|>:irrntly 
aifurded  by  this  dissection,  we  arc  convmccd 
dial  the  emphragma  sebaceum  is  not  the  most 
common  causp  of  the  pu  si  ale  of  acne  ;  for,  al- 
thuu^'h  one  »uraetuui;^  finds,  particularly  on 
the  fac(>  and  chin,  small  pustules  which  are 
caused  in  this  way,  and  from  wliiclk,  after  the 

S>us  has  been  evacuated,  a  small  oral  body, 
ormed  of  indurated  seliaceous  matter,  may  be 
exjnessed ;  and  although  a  morbid  accumula- 
tion of  this  matter  is  observed  in  seveml  oases 
of  ncnc,  yet  all  this  is  far  from  proving  that 
this  Mate  of  die  fulliclat  is  es^iential  to  Uiis 
foim  of  pustule.  And.  therefore,  we  very  often 
see  individuals  whose  follicles  are  in  this  state, 
without  presenting  any  trace  of  acne  ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  \ve  see  acne  unaccompanied 
by  this  state  of  the  follicles ;  and  wlien  tney  do 
become  complicated  togedier,  we  never  see  the 
infarcted  follicles  bectune  true  pustules  of  acne ; 
for,  by  comprc:>!>ing  the  latter  at  tlte  pcnud  of 
Sttppuntion,  pus  is  eaaQy  made  to  escape,  and 
not  indiTOtcd  sebaceous  matter.  Nor  is  it  cor- 
rect to  say  tlat  tlie  seal  of  acne  is  always  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  ;  for, 
though  this  may  be  true  as  regards  the  nose  and 
fiMchead,  the  contrary  is  lAie  case  in  other  parts 
«1u  re  ihfse  glands  most  alnnind,  as  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  meatus  audiUihus  extemus,  in  the 
axilla,  or  in  the  parts  sunonnding  die  nipple, 
thp  anus,  and  vulva. 

Acne  is  a  cutaneous  disease  which  is  pretty 
steady  and  cooMaMt  in  ita  character,  and  not 
like  many  other  cutaneous  affections,  apt  to 
change  its  elementary  form  for  tliat  of  another, 
'  r  to  l)e  frequently  coin])licated  wuh  other 
eruptions;  except  thttt  in  one  species  of  thiscom- 
phunt  (acne  tndiirsla^the  vari  approach  to  the 
nature  of  funinculi,  and  in  another  (acne 
roiucea )  there  is  a  tendency  lo  erylliema.  We 
have  also  somtitimes  observed  acne  upon  tlie 
fece  to  co-exist  with  eczema,  particular^  of  the 
extremities,  the  hands  or  legs. 

The  opinion  which  we  hold  of  the  nature  of 
the  elementary  eraption  of  acne  will  lead  us 
to  roodiiy  tte  clinsUlcation  of  WiUan,  by 
placing  this  disease  in  the  order  of  pustular 
di!>ea:9«s,  and  by  adding  varus  to  the  varieties 
of  pustules.  I  n  the  subdivision  of  the  genus 
we  liave  little  alteration  to  propose,  except  thnt 
we  should  prefer  acne  J'olUcuiaru  to  acne 
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pimctatttf  as  expUmatory  of  that  species  of  the 
diiieaae  ;  and  that  as  it  is  our  intention  to  dis- 
tribute the  syphilitic  eruptions  according!;  to 
their  external  ctianictan,  considehng  the  form 
of  the  enintkm  to  be  detenrnned  more  by  pe- 
cultarity  ol  imliv  idual  coti'titution  Omn  t*ssen- 
tial  tu  the  nature  of  i>yphilis,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  subjoin  another  species.  Were 
this  classihcatinn  pcrft  t  tly  imtuml,  mpntasm, 
or  sycosis,  ought  to  Hud  U.s  plucu  lu  this 
genus ;  but  not  wuihii^  to  introduce  any  inno- 
vation in  the  anangeiMDt  which  can  be  avoid- 
ed, we  shall  follow  Willan  and  fiateman  in 
c<itiM(ltrin>r  it  an;irt.  Tliis  geuus  will,  then- 
fore,  coosut  uf  ttie  following  «pecies 

1.  Aene  timpltx,       3.  Acne  nNUHmfer 

3.         foliu  uUirk,     4.   rotMei^ 

5.  Acne  si^philitica. 

1.  Acne  simpUiy  —  Syn.  Toi-fio*  (Grec.); 
Vari  (Lat.);  Psydracia  acne  fSnifi?.^  ;  Outta 
Rosea  hereditaria  ( Darwin ) ;  Dartre  pustu- 
tettse  miliare  ( AlUtert );  DieFinnen{'  Plenck ). 

This  species  consists  in  an  eruption  of  small 
vsri,  apri«9ring  chiefly  on  the  fecc,  temples,  or 
fnn  'ii  jid,  upon  the  shoulders,  the  upinr  part 
uf  the  back,  or  breast.  These  pustules,  which 
•R  not  numerous,  are  (generally  observed  to 
Kiiccped  each  oth<>r  '!'}  fv  tlirongh  their 
coun»c*  separately,  vnthout  any  symptom  of  con- 
stitutional disorder,  and  geneatlly  without  any 
Kxai  pain,  heat,  itching^  or  uneasiness,  so  tliat 
H  if  not  UDComnionto  meet  with  people  having 
a COnndexablc  eruption  of  vuri  upun  the  kick, 
wHheol  their  being  awaie  of  it.  Theae  pus- 
tules fint  appear  tinder  the  fbm  of  email  m- 
flamed  points,  which  an?  frit  in  the  skin  like 
small  hard  i>e€d-»,  about  the  sizeuf  a  pin's  head; 
Ib^  continue  to  enlarge  fer  three  or  four  days, 
and  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  they  attain 
Aeir  (nreatest  site,  when  they  are  red,  smooth, 
cUvate<l.  and  somewhat  acuminated.  They 
are  hard,  but  seldom  painiul  to  the  touch. 
After  two  or  three  days  moR*,  a  smaH  speck  of 
yellow  matter  appear  n  itio  upicf-s  of  some  of 
the  pustules ;  when  these  break,  n  thinner  mat- 
ter IS  secreted  which  soon  dries  into  a  thin  yel- 
lowisli  scab.  After  tlic  stipptimtion  is  tininhed, 
(whicli,  ill  proportion  to  the  sue  of  the  pustule, 
is  always  inconsiderable,)  and  the  scab  sepa- 
mted)  there  still  mnains  a  red  point,  a  little 
devaied,  which  only  disappears  very  gradually. 
At  other  tinirs  tlie  redness  and  swell iiii^  conti- 
nue, and  if  that  is  the  case  with  a  considerable 
mmiberof  the  pustnlcs,  whilst  new  ones  are 
apprarinsj,  the  disease  apprreirhes  more  or 
lei»  to  the  actte  indurata.  Or  when  tlie  disease 
has  continued  some  time,  a  general  redness  and 
fOn^mcasof  the  intermediate  skin  takes  place 
ftom  the  coalescence  of  the  inflamed  areoias  of 
the  ]m>tulcs. 

Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  the  pustules 
appearing  in  succession*  aconsidemble  number 
of  them  break  out  simultaneously,  covering 
almost  the  whole  .surface  of  the  f(»ehead;  a 
CnomnilaBce  which  is  mom  frequently  otawrved 
in  young  females.  And  when  the  pustule' 
eiti*t  in  a  considerable  number,  llie  sebaceous 
f  i  l  <  :.-s  a}u)ear  to  suffer  a  certain  degree  of 
imtauoD,  for  the  skin  has  an  oilj  shining 


sur&ce ;  rappumtion  is  retarded,  and  the  pus 
is  smaller  in  quantity,  and  a  very  thin  .scab 
forms,  which  separates  so  quickly  that  it  is  Home- 
times  not  observed:  or,  at  other  times,  and 
mote  especially  when  the  eruption  is  smted 
upon  the  bock  or  shoulders,  the  suppumtion 
is  more  abundant,  and  the  suab  is  tlncktr,  but 
soon  detached  by  the  friction  of  the  linen. 

ITiis  eruption,  very  correctly  delineated  in 
liateman's  LX 1 1 . plate,  and  in  the  23d  ul  Thom- 
son's Atlas,  is  verv  uuuitjquately  represented 
in  the  22d  Plate  of  Alibert's  splendid  work. 

He  acne  simplex,  which  is  rare  before  pu- 
berty, occurs  chiefly  in  young  people  about 
that  age,  and  is  very  common  in  young  females 
OB  the  fint  appearance  of  the  catamenia* 
In  some  individuals  this  eruption  continues 
for  some  time  to  recur,  or  to  become  more 
tnmbleaonie  at  the  menstrual  period,  and 
is  not  an  unusual  attendant  upon  dvsmenor- 
rh«a:  in  others,  who  have  it  partially,  it  fre- 
quently returns  at  short  intervals ;  but  in  others, 
who  are  more  strongly  predisposed  to  it,  it  is 
more  exteimve,  and  nencr  whoHy  disappean;, 

iM'irij  ni'-i[r  (ir  less  troiibU'som*?  nt  n i i n 
periods,  it  u«  a  disease,  even  wlien  i)rej>ent 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  perfiectly  con- 
sistent with  the  enjoyment  of  good  health; 
for  which  reason  it  was  formerly  considered 
a  salutary  eflbit  of  nature  to  rslicm  the  con- 
ititation.  Many  people  eKtwrience  a  decided 
relief  in  disordeie  ot  tfie  digestive  oreians  on 
the  appearance  of  vari  ;  so  that,  on  many 
occasions,  they  seem  to  be  critical.  Anil 
Bateman  observes  dwi  severe  indigestion,  or 
OOntinuCKl  pains  in  the  <!tomach,  have  \yeen 
immedialely  relieved  aiter  an  eruption  of  vari; 
ill  which  instarir)>s  there  is  occasionally  also 
an  eruption  of  Hchenous  papula;  on  the  body 
and  1iinb«.  It  apf tears,  however,  to  be  motrt 
cl(is«  ly  (  (jiimtted  with  an  imperfect  jierformance 
of  the  functions  of  the  womb,  with  a  consti- 
pated state  of  bowels,  or  a  sluggish  stale  of  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  ;  and  hence  the  van  have 
^metinies  lM>eu  called  atrabiliary  pustules.  It 
does  not,  like  many  other  cutaneous  diseases, 
depend  upon  irritation  or  an  irritable  state  of  the 
mucous  membruiies  of  the  alimentary  caiial,  but 
more  oflen  co-exists  with  an  atonic  state  of  the 
digestive  oiffua.  B«t  whatever  may  be  the 
pathological  condition  of  tfie  body  upon  which 
It  de|>ends,  iber  ir.  <  w  hich  hits  unquestionably 
the  leading  inHuence  upon  this  complaint  is 
hereditary  predisposition.  Sedentary  Inbits, 
an  indolent  manner  of  living,  extremes  of  diet, 
spare  as  well  as  rich,  and  anxiety  of  mind,  tend 
to  confirm  this  predispositioo ;  and  wherever 
it  exists,  trifling  causes  are  sufficient  to  excite 
the  di.sea.se.  Amongst  these  maybe  mentioned 
errors  of  diet;  exec-  t  ,0  table  ;  violent  exer- 
cise in  hot  weather,  or  in  heated  rooms,  es- 
pecially when  ibilcwed  by  cold  drinks;  eating 
tol  l  rw  r  „-r'-il 'es,  as  cucumber^,  turnips, 
melons,  wlicu  tile  l>ody  is  mudi  heated ;  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  Of  of  the  Hre;  the 
application  of  irriuting  cosmetics;  vexation 
of  mind,  bursts  of  passion,  or  any  strong 
mental  emotion. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  mistake  the  eruptioa 
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of  acne  simplex,  in  its  pure  state^  ISor  any 
otbar  cnluiemu  afieetkm.    EeA^ina  is  tlw 

disease  which,  in  n])j>e:irance,  it  mosi  rest>in- 
bfes;  but  the  vari  of  acne  may  easily  lie  <lis- 
tingaished  from  th«  phlyzacious  pustulL-  of 
that  disease  by  Ihtiir  siiuiUcr  size,- by  their 
sUivvcr  pnjgress,  mjd  by  tkieir  base  continuing 
indurated  after  suppuration :  whilst  tlie  pus- 
tules of  ectfaymft  aie  larae  and  sapeificial, 
never  accompanied  wHh  dmwic  indimtions, 
and  fonn  thick  scabs  more  or  lest*  prominent. 
W  hen  the  eruption  of  acne  tiniplex  has  fre- 
quently reeorred  in  the  same  part,  aa  on  the 
uose  or  ftirehoad,  tin-  skin  lukts  on  a  ^ne- 
nd  appearance,  which,  by  an  inexperienced 
obacnrer,  might  be  mistaken  fot  »  fmstular  or 
the  small  tubercular  syphilitic  eruption;  but 
the  particular  red  copper-coloured  areola,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  syj>lulitic  tubercles  to 
ulcerate  upon  tbetr  summits,  will  easily  dis- 
Unguish  tbem;  whilst  conoomilant  con- 
stitutional sympioBM  dear  ap  all  donhti  wfaidi 
might  arise. 

Batetnan  has  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of 
an  ovcrsif:ht  in  considennij  the  acne  simplex 
as  a  local  disease,  and  leaving  it  to  be  treated 
cbieAy  hy  external  applications.  But  in  this 
opuiiTO  M  i»,  indeed,  almost  solitary;  for  the 
united  experience  of  the  bnrt  obaci  vein  ts 
uu,i  lit  birn.  Like  idniost  every  affection  of 
the  hkm,  when  tone  sealed  in  any  part,  it  may 
persist  as  a  local  oisease  ;  but  in  its  ori^n  it 
IS  stricdy  symptomatic,  and  is  invariably  a'^njni- 
valcd  by  aiiy  disorder  of  Uiu  functiuus  uf  lliosie 
organs  in  which  it  has  its  source. 

When  the  pustules  of  acne  wuptex  are  few 
in  number,  they  scarcely  deserre  any  attention, 
except  as  symptoms  of  some  constitution;il 
derangement;  but  when  they  are  considerable, 
<hey  require  liie  tise  of  diflbrent  medical 
measures,  as  well  trrncml  us  loail,  (»n  their 
own  account.  When  the  diseiiM>  appears  to 
be  connected  widi  an  unsatis&ctory  dilcfaaige 
of  the  uterine  functions,  the  treatment  must 
be  directed  to  this  object.  In  young  persons 
of  a  stronij;  and   pletliorie  consUlutn m,  and 

particularly  if  about  the  first  ajipearauce  of  the 
catanienia,  a  small  hloodletttnf^  will  aflbcd 

the  most  immediate  relief;  or,  if  there  is  pain 
of  the  back  or  loios,  a  few  leti^iies  may  be 
^plied  to  each  gnin,  the  feet  may  be  im- 
mersed in  a  warm  salt-wntcr  pediluvium,  and 
the  bowels  preserved  in  an  oj^en  state  by  some 
coolint;  siline  aperient,  as  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia dissolved  m  infusion  of  roses,  and  acidu- 
lated with  diluted  sulphuric  add,  or  the  saf  po- 
lychrest  in  combination  with  very  small  doses  of 
ihubarb.  W  hen  tiie  patient  is  more  delicate,  die 
sulphur  lotum  in  combination  with  magnesia 
and  rhtil>arb  affords  a  very  safe  and  satis^ctory 
remedy.  It  is  conveniently  administered  as 
t  il  1  \'i  s : — R  Sulphur,  hti,  et  magnetiir  hi  3i. ; 
I'tUv.  rka  Bi,i  J*iUv,  rod.  gljfcurrkix,  5(1. 
Fimf  ptdveret  aer,  quonm  vmu  m  terve  die 
funii mills.  To  this  may  be  added  the  nse  of 
five  grains  of  itie  pil.  alotH  cum  myrrlia  at 
bed-timc;  or,  if  the  patient  is  pale,  and  the 
circulation  lanunj-r!,  -luall  iIoncs  ofthe  sulphas 
t'erri  may  be  cunibiued  witli  tiic  aloetic  pill. 


If  the  erjuption  is  extensire  ot  obstinate,  five 
grains  of  the  pil.  Sttbamxriat  hydiaitrrr.  oorop. 

may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  instead  of  tVie  aloetic 
pili.  The  diet  should  Ix  light,  cooling,  and 
easy  of  digestion ;  and  wine  and  all  tealing 
drinks  should  be  abs tinned  from. 

The  jiame  general  treatment  is  applicable  to 
young  male  subjects ;  a  small  venesection, 
cooling  saline  aperients,  the  powder  of  sulphur, 
magnesia,  and  rhuhaib,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
few  grains  of  I'lummer's  pill,  and  a  cour-*'  of 
decoaioQ  of  taraxacum,  with  a  litUe  sulpliate 
of  potass.  In  both  cjuses,  after  the  aperient  and 
altenitive  remedies,  the  diluted  muunU  aad$ 
are  useful  remedies. 

The  best  local  application  to  the  eruptioo  in 
the  early  stage  is  aeooction  of  bian,  deooction 
of  the  seeds  of  cocumbm  or  melons,  or  ^ 

riiiu'.     ti  of  bitter  almonds.     It  is  i  '  f  until 
the  eruption  has  declined  and  become  chronic, 
that  gently  stimtilating  applications  are  require, 
nnd  they  arc  then  of  mu(  h  use.    The  effect  of 
any  irritating  lotion  used  in  the  early  state  of 
the  enption,  is  to  multiply  the  pustules ;  but 
after  stipptinition,  when  proportioned  to  the 
sensdnlity  of  ttie  locil  affection,  they  are  often 
of  the  greatest  use.    Nor  in  this  period  of  the 
disease  need  there  be  any  annnhension  of 
ptodndnf  internal  disoder  by  the  sudden  le- 
pulsion  of  these  cutaneous  eruptions:  it  is 
only  in  the  early  and  active  state  ofthe  disease, 
that  head-ach  and  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs  have  sometimes  Ix'cn  tlms  produced. 
The  milder,  but  sometimes  not  the  less  clfica- 
cious,  lotions  for  this  purpose  are  sulphurous 
mineral  waters,  a  weak  solution  of  sul{>hurM 
of  pota'^a,  (H  PoUuue  mlphurtti  3i. ;  Aijum 
foutun.  Ibi.)  or  the  lotion  which  is  made  by 
pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  upon  an  ounce 
of  sulphur,  and  allowini;  it  to  innise  twdve  or 
fourteen  hours.    When  the  eruption  is  exten- 
sive, tlie  same  preparatiuus  may  be  ujsed  in 
general  baths  at  96'',  (K  Fotat-uc  mlphureU 
Jiv.;  Aq.  funtan.  lb.  c.c.  fiat  balneum.)  Lotions, 
containing  alcohol,  aJfoird  very  satisractory  ap- 
plications to  this  enijitum.    (H  AqtuT  roMiruin 
v^.l  Alcohol  5ii>  ;Jiw  lutiw.)  The  proportion 
of  spirit  must  be  aindnished  or  increased  ao- 
cording  to  the  excit.diility  of  the  skin  ;  Iht  it 
must  not  be  foigotten,  tiiat  a  sli|i;ht  increiLSe  of 
inflammation  is  often  advantageously  excited 
by  the  first  application  of  a  moder;ite  stimulus; 
that  lliii  transient  irritation  is  overcome  by  per- 
severing in  it ;  and  tlial,  in  this  way,  the  skin 
acquires  the  power  of  bearing  an  increased 
degree  of  stimohts.  The  dBcienc^  of  alooholic 
lotions  is  sDmetimes  increased,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  of  tlie  liquor  ammoniz  acetatus,  or 
acetous  acid,  or  subcarhonate  of  ammonia, 
llie  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  lotion,  is  so«nB> 
times  \ery  useful  in  chronic  tases  of  acne 
simplex,  (jk  Aqua  roMumm  Ihfl. ;  Aluminis  tm' 
permlpkat.  3iii.;  Ammonia  muriittit  3i.;  Potatut 
tutj^MT^i  Di, ;  ./I.  loth.)    When  stronger  irri- 
tating remedies  are  lu'ccssary,  yvhich  is,  however, 
seldom  the  case,  muriate  of  mercury,  in  small 
quantities,  may  be  added  to  the  alcoholic 
lotions.    (H  Aqua  ilistUfnt.        ;   Afntfiof  V  ; 
Hjfdrargyn  munatm  gt.vi.j't.  ItHio.)  Itsome- 
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times  hAppois,  thai  ia  old  cases  of  acne  rnM* 
pUxy  muoi  benefit  is  deriTed  from  exciting  an 
inflammatory  state  of  tlie  ('ni]>ti<iM.  liuteman 
mentkMis  a  lady  who  considered  herself  much 
benefited,  after  e  severe  tnflamiimtkia,  and 
even  excoriation  of  the  face,  which  liad  hptii 
produced  by  a  poultice  of  bruised  .  parsley. 
But  it  is  addom  necesHury,  in  dib  tpecies  of 
the  disensr,  to  have  recourse  to  the  rcnu-f!  y  of 
Ambru:>c  Pari,  revived  by  Darwin,  who  attirius 
that  blistering  the  whole  face,  in  small  ]X)rtion8 
mooemvefy)  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
die  mTcterate  finroB  of  this  acne> 

The  ancient.s,  in  tlic  frt-iitment  of  vnri,  chiefly 
relied  upon  external  stimukint  applications. 
These  eonsisled  of  lotions  and  limments,  con- 
taining vinegar  and  honey,  sometimes  v^m- 
biiied  with  an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  unU 
sometimes  with  resin,  n^nli,  turpentine,  and 
odier  gums,  with  alum,  and  Cimolian 
earth ;  or  the  bruised  roots  of  the  lily,  cycla- 
men, ;ind  narrissu-s.  But  the  fruit  of  the  wild 
viae  (Uibnuca  J  is  the  application  which  Pliny 
(Hut.  Kat.  Ub.xxiii.  cap.  14,)  mentions  as 
most  especially  uscfiil. 

2.  Aciie  fiJlieulariii,  MiigL^ot  I'liunlc. 

Syn.  Acne  })uiirl;it;i  (Willnn);  7«*0«( 
( Grecorum )  ;  \  anis  (  haUn )  ;  Criiiones 
Crimoncs  (Variorum  A  int.);  GnUurn  mi- 
lium (  Teutonicc )  ;  Der  Gries  ( Plenek ) ; 
fwxtm  macoeat  ( Darwin)  t  Gntfas  (Anglic 
ti)s  Tsnnes  (Galtki). 

Pustule^,  hiiving  the  precise  character  of 
vari,  are  observed  to  have  their  seat  in  the 
sebaceous  follicles;  somedmes  or^inating  lo- 
cally from  the  accumiibtion  and  induration  of 
seliaceous  matter,  causing  their  obstruction 
(empfiragma  sebaceum ) ;  and  sometimes  symp- 
tontttically,  firora  inflammation  of  the  follicles, 
arismg  from  some  disorder  of  the  internal  organs. 
N\  lion  ilu'  van  are  |iro(hic*;d  by  the  first  named 
cause,  the  sebaceous  matter,  by  being  exposed 
to  the  air  at  die  mondis  of  the  fellides,  assumes 
a  hhck  appearance,  and  the  pustules  present  a 
black  pomt  on  their  summit,  surrounded  fay  a 
VBj  d^dy  raised  border  of  oulicle.  lliis 
circumstance,  which  gives  sometimf»5«  a  particu- 
lar feature  to  the  disease,  afibrded  WiUan  Uie 
s}>e(  ific  character  of  acne  punctata ;  but  for 
which,  as  this  appearance  is  fiur  from  being 
eonstant,  and  as  pustules  have  their  seat  in  the 

frillicles  without  presenting  it,  we  have  sub- 
stitutevl  (icm  j'oUtculariSy  as  btller  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  affection. 

A  lo:uled  and  oS  tr-;pt(»d  state  of  the  seba- 
ceous follicles  may  exist   to  a  considerable 
ectent,  without  inducing  inflammation ;  and 
only  very  minute  hard  white  tubercles,  of  the 
eoloar  and  size  of  millet  seeds,  are  to  be 
observed,   from  which    the  sebaceous  matter 
being  pressed  out  through  the  circular  orifice 
of  the  loHiele,  takes  a  fiUfoim  dupe,  bearing  ft 
close  rp<cml)lanre  to  a  maggot.    Tliat  it  really 
owes  Its  form  to  tlic  manner  in  whidi  it  b 
'fiweed  through  the  ai'crture  of  the  fidlide  b 
-obvious  ;  for,  if  the  black  sjwt  is  ruptured  by  a 
fine  needle,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  mere  depo- 
-sition  of  sebaceous  matter  of  a  round  form.  In 
'this  slate  they  are  commonly  known  by  the 


name  of  criooneS)  worms  or  grubs.  As  the 
matter  accumulates  and  lianlens,  it  becomes  a 

source  of  local  irritation,  and  il»e  sebaceous 
ciypts,  in  consequence  ot  distensiiNi,  inflame 
and  ftvm  pastilles,  which  sup])urate  imperfect- 
ly. At  other  times  these  obstructed  follicles 
remam  stationary,  without  ever  passinj^  into 
the inftunmalory stale;  crtheaocumubuion  of 
the  matter  goes  on  incrcasinc;  tmtil  they  form 
considerable  follicular  lubcrcle^^,  resembling 
those  of  molluscum,  and  sometimes  tumours 
of  considerable  sim^  or^  occasionally  inte- 
rning, assume  die  appearance  of  indolent  boils. 

Tlu  ■!;spo>ition  of  the  body  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  sebaceous  matter  in  the  follicles  of 
the  skin  is  mudi  dependent  upon  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  hut  is  nUvays  wry  intimately 
connected  with  a  constipteti  i^tale  uf  the  bowels, 
SO  dnt  in  many  individuals  tlie  necessity  for 
aperient  medicine  is  indicated  by  the  sebOi- 
ccous  follicles  appearing  full  or  prominent. 

Besides  this  origin  of  follicular  vari,  they  may 
also  be  produced  directly  widiout  ai\y  collec- 
tion of  sebaceous  matter  eidier  by  local  irrita- 
tion, in  which  way  some  kinds  of  cosmrtir^; 
seem  to  act,  or  by  inflammation  of  tlie  folli- 
cles arising  sym[^oiliadcally  from  die  irritation 
of  the  internal  oiigans,  as  the  bowels  or  the 
womb. 

The  follicular  may  often  be  seen  mixed  with 
the  simple  vari  in  this  and  the  other  species  of 
acne.  Of  this  complication  there  is  a  very 
accurate  delineation  in  Baleman's  LXTI.  plate. 

For  the  removal  of  follicular  vari,  besides 
the  general  treatment  of  acne  stmpfer,  wfaidi  is 
also  applicahlr  here,  it  is  nrwssary  to  empty 
the  fuUiclts  by  mectuiiical  means,  eith€>r  by 
pressing  on  both  sides  of  the  pustules  until  the 
hardened  matter  is  sufficiently  elevattid  to  be 
taken  hold  of,  or  by  employing  a  blunt  curved 
forceps  for  this  purpose.    Hut  wlu  n  this  stale 
of  the  follicles  exists  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, nothing  BO  efibetually  empties  them 
and   clears  the  skin    as   th(!    va])our  hath, 
followed  by  the  warm  sulphurous  bath.  Lo- 
tions of  sulpliuret  of  potass,  with  or  without 
alcohol,  are  of  great  »er>'ice  when  the  disease  is 
of  small  extent.    When  the  disease  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  state  of  the  skin  admits  of  it, 
general  friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  a  flannel 
glove,  or  a  coaise  towel,  are  of  great  ose.  lYie 
internal  remedies  most  suitable  in  this  com- 
plaint, are  powders  of  sulphur,  magnesia,  and 
rhubarb,  with  an  occasional  saline  aperienL 
Dr.  Underwood  recommended  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potass  internally,  and 
Dr.  Willan  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
pnaoibing  the  osymuriatic  acid;  and  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  any  other  medicines 
which  improvi-  the  functions  of  tlic  digestive 
organs  and  benefit  the  general  health,  have  a 
coonderable  inftocDce  in  correcting  this  un- 
healthy state  of  thp  'skin.    Tt  t«!  probably  in  this 
way  Uiat  the  f<ill.)wing  alkaline  tonic,  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  produces  its 
eflects :  (]i  Sulpfiat.  zineifp.  zriv.;  UqwrU 
potasstt  /.  3xii. ;  lo/vf ,  Summtur  gutUe,  VOL. 
ex  cyatho  <iqu(f  Ins  ipiotuln  .) 
3.  ham  iwiurtUa,  Stone-pock. 
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SfH.  Al^tuf  (H^p.J;  Vari  (Latin); 
Dartre  pustuleuae  dimonin^  ( Aiiberf  ) ; 
Piistul.e  solitariie  (Trutomce);  Kiliriitmen 
( Jflcack);  Fuittulie  inftaniUMUioriai  (JLurrjfJ. 

In  this  species  die  van  are  hager»  leas  regu- 
lur  in  their  fis^urr,  !«ometiini»  ovale  as  11  its 
conmdd;  they  are  dt^eper  seated;  the  intlam- 
naiicMK^  theaaiToundinK  skin  is  moie  octeD- 
shre ;  suppuration  takes  pLice  still  more  slowly, 
and  is  fulluwed  by  tliicker  scabs  and  by  partial 
ituiiinitions,  more  or  less  considerable,  in  tlic 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  as  well  as  in  the 
skin.  It  attacks  the  ftce  moat  commonly,  but 
is  also  vtry  fr*  cjut- iitly  observed  iijxm  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  shouiders,  mid  breast,  and 
Ms  scnnetinies  been  seen  to  cover  the  whole 
posterior  part  of  the  trunk.  It  afreets  chiefly 
young  adulu  uf  budi  m^xnA,  but  i^everest 
cases  are  met  with  in  young  men.  It  affects 
mnst  generally  persons  of  ^;roas  phlegmatic 
tempenunent,  who  have  n  thick  graasy  skin; 
and  though  the  stront;  and  robust  arc  nion; 
frequently  the  subjects  oi  its  attacks,  it  does 
not  spore  the  weu  or  exhausted.  We  have 
certainly  observed  it  more  frequently  in  patients 
of  a  scn^lous  habit  than  in  others.  W'e  have 
known  it  oOi^Kiitti^  with  a  n  n,;  fxunily  pre- 
disposition to  mania;  and  it  has  been  observed 
in  connection  with  the  hemorthoidal  constitu- 
tion and  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  symptoms  of  abdomi- 
nal demngement;  but  it  is  also  sometimes 
the  only  discomfort  of  po^iple  enjoying,  in  every 
other  re>iK(  t,  |)erfecl  htaltli.  In  (tersons  pre- 
disposed, It  IS  tienemlly  excited  by  irregularity 
of  diet,  by  told  ftxxl  or  drink  when  the  Ixxly 
is  heated,  and  sometimes  it  is  developed  by 
external  irritating  applications,  as  a  blister. 

This  complaint  presents  itself  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  mtendty.  Sometimes  H  is 
very  slight;  a  few  red  inflamed  |KtiiiLs  shew 
themselves  in  the  forehead,  temples,  the  upper 

Cof  the  cheeks,  or  over  the  angles  ot  the 
iT  jaw ;  diese  bemmc  pti<?tnles  of  a  bright 
rose  colour,  which,  rising  slowly,  only  after  two 
or  three  weeks,  end  in  suppuration,  or  some- 
times never  airive  at  that  siaiCL  The  pustules 
when  led  are  sore  and  tender  to  the  touch,  but 
as  they  decline  tbey  l^econie  livid  and  less 
painiul.  Tbe:»e  are  succeeded  by  other  pus- 
tules. After  suppuration,  the  skm  on  wnidi 
they  tirf  ?if>nted  remains  hard  and  of  a  bright 
rose  red,  and  die  subcutaneous  cellukr  tissue 
aaosls  in  forming  tubodeSyOr  duonic  indu- 
tations.  In  this  manner,  a  certain  number  of 
pustules  having  succeeded  each  other,  die  affec- 
tion cradiially  subsides. 

Uut,  in  general,  the  dis&ise  Is  much  more 
severe ;  the  whok;  &ce  is  covered  with  iireguhr 
bright  red  pustules  and  livid  rtd  tuben  Ics ; 
they  are  particularly  large  and  numerous  on 
the  rami  of  the  tovrer  jaw  and  under  the  jaw ; 
on  the  temples  and  ihe<>ks;  and  smaller  but 
not  less  thickly  spn-ad  upon  the  no>e  and  fore- 
liead.  These  tubercles  themselves  often  sup- 
purate, forming  superficial  indolent  abscesses 
covered  widi  skin  of  a  livid  red  colonr.  Tbf^ 
seldom  point  or  find  issue  for  tbeir  contents 
spontaneously,  but  occasionally  require  to  be 


dischaiged  by  the  aid  of  the  lanoetf  and  then 
the  wound  heals  slowly,  leaivmg  a  livid  in- 
dented mark,  which  never  disapi>ears.  Tlie 
inten-ab  of  the  tubercles  are  studded  with  puS' 
tules  in  diflerent  stages  of  dieir  progress,  either 
just  beginning  to  nppoar,  in  a  stale  of  suppu- 
ration, qr  covered  with  a  scab,  with  red  spou 
diatlibllled  amongst  lhem»  so  as  sometimes  to 
give  a  general  red  appearance  to  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  the  skin.  Occasionally  a  number  of 
black  jKjints,  markm^;  mfarctetl  mucous  follicles, 

or  true  follicular  vari,  are  to  be  observed,  here 
and  there,  in  the  interrala  between  tiw  tnbeKlea 

and  [  ii-t^ilcs,  but  chiefly  ujxvn  the  ides  of  the 
iM^c,  clieeks,  and  fureliead.  The  skin  is  greasy 
and  shining,  and  Uie  whole  ftce  nradi  swoUen 
and  inflated,  giving  the  jKitient  a  most  disagree- 
able aspect,  which  is  vtiy  accurately  repre- 
sented in  Batenum's  LXIII.  plate. 

The  pustules  of  acne  iitdurata  often  leave 
tnues  which  it  is  imposmble  to  eflaoe,  the  skin 
lx"ing  marked  with  many  very  small  scars,  the 
eilitx^ts  of  former  eruptions  of  this  complaint, 
more  or  less  frequently  repeated. 

Tliough  thi?  species  of  acne  attacks  fre- 
quently Ixith  the  face  and  back  at  the  same 
time.  It  sometimes  spares  eidier  one  or  the 
other,  but  in  either  case  the  disease  is  of  long 
duration  and  tedious;  and  whether  it  ter- 
minates sj>oniane<nisly  or  by  the  power  of  art, 
the  process  is  only  completed  very  slowly,  and 
patients  remafai  veiyliaole  toaroapse. 

Notw  ithstanding  the  severity  of  the  eruption, 
the  patient  may  enjoy  good  general  heulih,  and 
attend  to  all  hb  wonted  avocations,  unless 
he  may  have  to  complain  occasionally  of  head- 
ach,  or  a  disagreeable  sense  of  heat  in  Uie  face 
and  It  has  been  observe<l,  tiiai  if  a  fever,  or 
other  severe  disease,  should  take  place,  the 
eruption  often  snbsides  or  disappears ;  so  that 
its  recurrence  under  such  circunistanoes  is 
to  be  deemed  a  sign  of  returning  health.  Bate- 
man  has  seen  die  erethism  of  n  mercurial  course, 
administered  for  other  purposes,  occasion  tlie 
disappearance  of  llus  ucnc,  whicli  returned  with 
the  restoration  of  flesh  and  strength,  after  the 
omission  of  the  medicine.  And  we  have  ob- 
served Aat  in  those  eases  in  whidi  the  disease 
is  compatible  with  otherwise  ^;<K>d  liealth,  it 
IS  also  invariably  the  most  difficult  to  cure. 

When  acne  tiMbriila  is  severe  or  of  long 
duration,  it  is  a  disease  most  dlfficilt  to^ul  due, 
and  often  resists  the  most  skilful  and  the  must 
persevering  treatment.  If  the  eruption  is 
sudden  or  extensive,  and  appears  in  a  subject 
of  suiKdent  suen^th,  nothing  makes  so  decided 
an  imjiression  upon  it  as  venesection ;  and, 
even  in  delicate  subjects,  advantage  may  be 
derived  fi«m  the  detnction  of  a  few  omioes  of 
blood.  Tn  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  disease, 
cooling  saline  purgatives,  with  a  mild  alterative 
mercurial  pill  at  bed-time,  and  the  antiphlo- 
ifislic  ret^imen  form  the  essential  parts  of  tlie 
constitutional  treatment.  As  die  disease  de- 
clines, or  becomes  chronic,  the  mineral  acids 
are  often  used  with  neat  advantage;  and  the 
internal  u«e  of  the  auTpihttreous  mincnl  waten, 
as  those  *)f  llarrotFite,  are  amongst  the  most 
successful  remedies.   Dr.  nateman  thinks  that 
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use  of  small  (It***^  of  s<.x3a,  sulphur,  and  anti- 
woaXf  assisted  by  proper  external  treatmeut. 
Neither  purgatives  nor  the  antiphlogistic  Kgi- 
men  sliould  be  continued  longer  than  the  first 
acuve  state  uf  the  disease.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  frequently  of  advantage  to  have  icooune  to 
mild  tonics  and  alkalis;  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions,  the  greatest  benefit  haft  been  derived  from 
ch;ui>:iii)f  from  a  poor  to  a  more  generous  diet. 
Lony  re  late»  the  case  of  a  water-4hnkiiig  monk, 
whom  be  telieved  of  this  complaint  by  the  mo- 
fli  r  i'i  use  of  wine.  Tlie  constitutional  <lise;i.se 
wiih  which  this  compbjnt  iippciirs  to  be  most 
oonnecledl  is  atonic  dyspepsia,  with  a  consti- 
state  of  bowels  ;  il  is,  tbeifforc,  obvious 
tiiai  u  plain  moderate  diet  of  amm.il  f<xKl  is 
nuire  likely  to  agree  than  raw  vegetablfs, 
€nme$,  and  vegetable  acids,  used  tioder  the 
DotioD  of  oorreoting  the  seovbolic  slate  of  the 
humours. 

But  nmstitutiooal  treatment  would  be  of 
litde  avail  wiflunit  die  aoislance  of  local  means 

for  accf  Icmlintr  the  progress  of  the  pustules,  or 
for  proQiotiug  the  resolution  of  the  tubercles. 
In  tne  early  stafe  of  the  eruption,  mild  emol- 
lient appliauions  nre  most  suital)l(>,  such  ;u> 
demulcent  decoctions  or  poultices,  which,  if 
there  is  pain,  may  be  made  with  the  decoction 
of  poppy  heads.  When  the  pustules  have 
suppurated,  and  ore  slow  in  disclis^ging  diem- 
s*lves,  It  IS  advisable  to  apply  to  them,  as 
Turner  recommends,  the  common  principles  of 
surgical  treatment.  After  the  pustules  have 
fbvcharu.  (1  their  contents,  either  :-]!oiiTnneously, 
or  by  iiieaii>  of  the  lancet,  stimulatmg  alculiolic 
lotions,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  on,  such 
as  have  been  mentioned  fbr  the  severer  cases  of 
acne  simples.  In  tlie  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  at 
Pans,  the  greatest  advantage  has  been  derived 
from  nibbing  the  pustules,  as  wdl  as  die  tu- 
bercles, with  the  following  ointment:  Ik.  Hi/- 
drargvn  prtcipUati  albi  3\.  ad  3i. ;  Axungia 
$•  JSnt  of  all  the  preparations  for  promoting 
the  resolution  of  the  luiXTclcs  of  uc  no  indurala. 
Hum  are,  according  to  M.  Bieit,  to  be  com- 
to  the  ioduret  ^'  ndphwt  mixed  with 
(n.  Ioduret :  sulakariK  gr.  xii.  ad  we. 
xxiv.;  Axung'm  M.  Blett  employs  this 
remedy  in  die  wards  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Ijotm  with  decided  bea^t.  In  some  severe 
cases  of  acne  indunta  sobmitied  to  the  ftio« 
tinn  of  ioduret  of  sulphur,  the  tul>etcles  were 
resolved  witli  astonishing  rapidity.  But  the 
good  effects  of  all  these  means  are  very  much 
promoted  by  the  use  of  the  vapour  bath,  and 
more  especially  of  the  douche  of  vapour,  di- 
rected for  twelve  or  fiAecn  nmutes  upon  die 
eruption. 

It  is  pnnciinlly  in  oM  dironie  cues  of  die 

acne  induratti,  where  the  local  affection  has 
completely  established  itself  that  it  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  means 
for  changing  entirely  the  action  of  the  part; 
and  ibr  this  purpose,  blisters,  used  by  Araorose 
Fhsfi^  under  the  notion  of  drawing  out  the 
peccant  humours,  and  revived  by  Darwin, 
have  been  irequenily  uaed  in  the  Hospital 


of  St  Lods,  and  have  been  fimnd  eminently 

useful. 

During  any  recurrence  of  a  considerable 
fresh  eruption,  the  means  adapted  to  the  chronic 

state  of  the  disease  must  necessarily  be  su't- 
pcnded,  and  recourse  liad  to  tlie  constitutional 
and  looel  means  suited  to  its  inflammatoiy 
state. 

M.  Biett  has  found  that  when  the  di-sea^ie 
luts  disappeared,  a  lotion,  or  douche  of  cold 
sulphuroita  water  is  of  threat  use  in  establishing 
the  cure,  and  m  preventing  a  return  of  the 
enipfinn. 

4.  Acne  rotactu,  cairbuucled  face. 

Syn.  Mtmt  (Grec);  Varus  (Roman); 
Gutt.i  rosea  et  rubedo  ( Auctorum )  ;  Gutta 
rosacea  (rnopolarum  et  hydropotarum  ( Teu~ 
tonicc )  ;  Kupferbandel  (  i'lmck) ;  Bacchia 
(Linn.)  ;  UutU  rosca  Kcpatica  ( Darwin ) ; 
Herpes  pustulosus  gutta  rosea.  Dartre  pustu- 
leiise  oouperose  (Alibert);  lontlius  cor^ni- 
bifer  (  GtHni )  ;  Saphirs,  Goutte  rose,  coupe- 
rose  ( French )  ;  lioth-gesicht,  Roth-naw 
(  Ocniiiin  )  ;  lied  pimpled  fice. 

Ill  a  correct  patliulogical  nomenclature,  as 
the  last  species  might  with  greater  propriety 
be  termed  Acne  ^furunculiu,  being  a  complica- 
tion of  tlie  varus  with  phlegmon,  or  intkiauu- 
tion  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  so  this 
species  would  be  more  accurately  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  acne  erythema,  the  pustules 
of  acne  beini:  combined  with  ati  erytliematic 
inflammation  of  the  skin.  In  this  respect,  as 
legaids  the  local  or  external  disease,  acne 
rmacra  differs  from  the  other  .sju-cies,  the  >Tiri 
sometimes  preceding  and  developing  the  ery- 
thema, and  the  erythema,  on  the  o>»trary,  being 
sometimes  the  occasion  of  the  vari.  From  this 
circumstance  has  arisen  the  distinction  of  gutta 
rosea,  observed  by  Nicolaus  Florentmus,  Am- 
bnoie  Par^,  Aattuc,  and  Plenck,  dividing  it 
into  species,  under  die  tenns  of  simplex,  or 
pure  erythema, — ptutulosa  and  bacchiali*,  the 
acne  rotacca  of  Willan, — and  tqumuua  utcerem 
and  varieamt^  the  sequels  of  obstinate  farms  of 
that  disea.se. 

llie  nose  is,  commonly,  tlie  iirsi  !>eat  uf  tliis 
affection.  In  persons  predisposed,  who  are 
generally  of  the  middle  ailer  any  exciting 
cause,  as  a  full  meal,  heating  drinks,  or  indi- 
gestible substances,  the  extremity  of  ilie  nose 
becomes  of  a  deep  red  colour,  more  or  less 
intense,  whidi  at  tint  gradually  subsides  with 
the  removal  of  the  excitint;  cause,  but,  at 
length,  by  repetition,  grows  to  be  habittial.  In 
this  red  shining  appearance  of  die  nose,  some 
elevated  points  of  a  brighter  red  colour,  some- 
times distinct,  sometimes  in  groups,  are  after- 
wards observed.  These  points  enlarge,  becom- 
ing pustules,  which  suppurate  at  their  summits; 
but  die  suppurative  process  is  always  imper* 
fectly  established,  formin^i  .seldom  more  than 
a  small  white  acuminated  i^oiut  on  the  apex  of 
die  pustule,  whicAi  makes  a  striking  contrast 
witli  the  dark  damask  red  colour  of  the  pustule, 
an  appearance  whidi  is  well  reprta^ented  in 
Alibert's  XXI.  plate.  This  white  point  of  the 
pustule  bursts  and  forms  a  thin  white  scab, 
which,  deiacUing  itself,  leav»  beneath  it  a  hard 
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phymatous  tubercle  These  pustules  succeed 
each  other,  aiid  in  this  miinner  the  disease  per- 
petu:ite<t  itself.  Sometimes  the  disease  is 
confined  exclusively  to  the  no^e,  whidi,  from 
the  repetitioo  of  this  nuirbid  prooeas,  aind  the 
suooesMTe  fonnBlion  of  tnbCTcks,  inereMes 
very  oonsidenibly  in  si/.c.  1>«  iii'^  (DM  n  il  vi'iih 
knobs  and  asperities,  whilst  tiie  biuoil-vessels 
of  the  suHaoeof  ttic  skin  arc  seen  enlarged, 
and  llie  small  vpins  appearing  raricosod,  have 
the  api^ieaiaiice  of  bluish  lines,  sLruugly  cuu- 
tiMted  wtdl  the  general  red  colour  of  the 
tui&ce;  or  the  intcmiediate  skin  is  striated 
with  KttCulatioDS  of  enlarged  cutaneous  veins, 
resembling  nn  injected  membrane,  an  ap]>e:!r- 
auoe  which  is  correctly  delineated  in  BflOeman's 
LXIV.piaie.  M.AtiMrttknJnhehaaobsovedt 
tluit  llic  riv;lit  sidt-  of  tlif  nose  is  mure  liable  to 
Im  ailecltd  wub  tins  .spccit's  of  ;u  ne  tluui  the 
left,  a  circumstanc-e  which  lie  connects  with 
the  influence  of  the  state  of  llie  liver  vi]>on  this 
disease.  More  <.^ener,illy  ilie  si^e  of  the  nose 
is  not  increased,  but  its  l«>rm  only  altered ;  and 
the  disease  extends  itself  to  the  cbeekti  km- 
bead,  and  chin,  so  as  somedmea  to  corer  the 
wliole  face.  The  red  colour  of  tlie  skin,  which 
is  alvrays  more  remarkable  after  dinner,  or  in 
the  evening,  dian  in  the  nwrainir,  is  not  any> 
where  equal  in  degree,  but  is  always  nion.'  so 
in  tlie  seat  of  the  pustules.  Tlie  disease  may 
oeaae  and  return  in  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity ;  but  after  it  has  continued  for  some  time, 
the  surface  of  the  skin  becomes  uneven  and 
rough,  and  if  the  disease  should  even  disappear, 
the  skin  never  entirely  reooreraits  natorai  slate. 

In  igrenenl  this  eruption  prodncses  litde  dia- 
coniforl  of  feeliiit;  in  projwrtion  to  its  deformity, 
seldom  more  ti»n  a  slight  momentary  itciang ; 
but  some  persons  have  the  lace  in  a  very  irri- 
table '?t'ito,  with  a  scnsutinn  of  beat  and  burn- 
ing, bemg  frequently  obliged  to  bathe  the  face 
in  cold  or  tepid  water  for  rdicH  After  eating, 
drinking,  or  any  moderate  exercise,  they  feel 
a  sudden  glow  of  heat  in  the  face ;  but  it  is 
chietly  when  they  approach  the  tire  that  they 
suflier  mast ;  it  produces  in  them  a  aeusatioo 
of  pungent  heat,  or  of  boming  and  itddng. 

ilereditary  disposition  is,  unfortunately,  one 
of  the  most  common  predisposing  causes  of 
this  disease,  aoid  one  which  sometimes  inve- 
terately  adhcrp*!  to  many  successivo  cenprations. 
Alibert  tractd  the  disease,  ui  otie  family, 
through  four  generations.  This  predisposition 
fteqnendy  shews  an  aflini^  with  tliBt  of  scro- 
ftda,  but  b  always  intimately  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  funeUons  of  the  abdominal 
viaoera,  and  h«ice  causes  tending  to  establish 
an  tmhealthy  state  of  these  is  liadUe  to  indnce 
this  yi-r  '|:sj)osition.  For  thi"'  reason,  the  indul- 
gences uf  the  table,  in  eating  as  well  as  m 
drinking,  violeni  emotions,  or  long  and  intense 
exertions  of  tho  mind,  sedcntnrj'  occupations, 
:uid  much  wutdung,  arc  amoiigsl  tlie  most 
frequent  causes  of  it.  Persons  of  middle  age 
are  consequently  roost  liable  to  H ;  and  it  is 
most  frequent  in  men  of  a  hemonhoidal  consd- 
tution,  and  in  womi  ii  at  the  critical  period  of 
life,  or  in  such  as  suffer  from  disorder  of  the 
Uterine  fanclions*  NotwittiMnding  the  diAv- 


ence  of  hddts,  it  seems  equally  common  to 
both  sexes.  Sometimes  it  shews  itself,  or  is 
increa!>e<l,  during  gestation ;  but  m  ullier  cir- 
cumstimctrs,  it  has  l>ecn  ob-ierved  to  disappear 
duruig  pr^^oancy,  and  return  aAer  jparturition. 
Besides  these  causic-s,  anytlting  which  fiivours 
or  determines  the  afflux  of  b!o<Kl  to  die  b^d, 
increases  the  tendency  to  this  complaint.  It 
wiU,  tlierefore,  be  easy  to  undeimtand,  (lom  the 
causes  ju'it  assigned,  why  it  should  be  nu  t  with 
aiJiongst  men  of  letters,  lawyers,  nierciiants, 
and  pmiesters,  and  in  public  oftices;  among 
women  employed  in  drawing,  painting,  anrl 
tambouring  ;  and  in  those  whose  avocatious 
oblige  them  to  keep  the  head  in  a  depending 
position,  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  Sotgon^ 
ten,  that  the  acne  rotoeta  sometimes  appears 
in  people  of  the  most  sober  and  temperate 
habits,  and  tltat  it  sometimes  shews  itsislf  in 
conjunction  with  a  State  of  exhaustion  and 
general  debility. 

In  people  predisposed  to  thij;  complaint, 
either  hereditarUy  or  by  habits  of  life,  it  may 
be  immediately  excited  by  local  irritation, 
as  by  long  exposure  to  a  hot  sun,  to  the 
heat  of  the  (ire,  or  the  application  of  strong 
cosmetics.  Violent  exercise,  bunts  of  passion, 
or  fits  of  chagrin,  are  also  canable  of  dfr- 
velopincr  It.  Alilx-rt  mentions  the  case  of  a 
lady  who,  haviug  been  eutirely  cured  of  the 
complaint  during  a  methodical  treatment  of  it 
at  the  esublishment  at  Tivoli,  on  receiving 
some  afflicting  news,  in  tlie  course  of  twelve 
hours  relapsed  into  a  state  worse  than  ever. 
But  it  most  generally  makes  its  appeaianee 
after  errors  of  diet,  of  which,  when  the  predi»- 
position  is  siK  11  ,  my  moderate  degree-  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a.  These  exciting  causes 
explain  why  it  is  so  generally  tnet with  amoogM 
conks,  glassblowen^  nuweis,  oonrieia,  and 
players. 

This  complaint  is,  frequently, a  symptnn  pn^ 
cursive  of  diseases  of  the  liver,  but,  sometimes, 
they  coexist  contemjioraneously.  It  seenns  ge- 
nerally to  de|H-nd  more  upon  a  state  of  abtlo- 
minal  plethora,  or  congestion  of  the  liver,  than 
upon  any  irritation  or  initable  state  of  die  mu- 
cous  surfaces  of  llic  alimentary  canal ;  and  hence 
spongy  bleeding  gums,  and  habitually  torpid 
and  confined  bowels,  are  its  usual  attendants. 

The  trpfltmml  of  aenp  rosacea  demands  great 
pcrse\erance,  and  even  in  spite  of  this,  it  is 
trefjuently  unsuccessful.  To  every  form  and 
variety  of  this  complaint,  with  few  exceptiona, 
one  part  of  the  treatment  is  genrjally  applica- 
ble and  essential,  and  it  is  that  v.'ri.  Ii  cori.sists 
in  a  strict  adherence  to  proper  diet  and  reKi> 
men,  adapting  them  as  wnA  at  poerible  to  the 
forrectioii  rf  tfi  it  state  of  body  which  consti- 
tutes the  nreili.spositiuu,  and  avoiding  all  those 
causes  witich  nave  the  power  of  exciting  it. 
These  views  will  be  attained  (n  leading  a 
sober  temperate  life,  by  using  a  iiuld  diet  of 
ea.sy  <li'.;estioTi,  by  avoiding  cxce^es  at  table, 
by  abstaining  from  spirits,  liqueurs,  and  scmie- 
times  even  wine ;  by  avoiding  hot  fires,  heated 
apartiiu'nts  and  violent  exercises,  and  by  en- 
deavourmg  to  eschew  viokut  emotions  of  mind 
or  dme  applicatkma  «f  the  umlentaiidiii;.  Ths 
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power  of  this  plan  will  be  incrcMed,  and  the 

geneisl  object  promoted  by  the  use  of  appro- 
priate retne<Ues,  suitably  afbpted  to  the  jiecu- 
liarities  of  the  viv^q.    It  much  local  inHanmia- 
tioa  be  present  with  geuenil  plethora,  a  mode- 
nte  veoeMctian  niAy  tendMr  gi«at  service.  If 
the  eruption  is  connected  with  tlic  suppression 
of  anv  accustomed  evai  uation,  the  prupriet^  of 
eQikavouring  to  ICBtorc  it  naturally  suggests 
itself;  if  the  menstrual  fuiiciion  is  laborious, 
imperfect,  or  irrcgul:Ar,  the  proper  modification 
of  the  method  of  cure  readily  occurs  ;  if  a  con- 
gestive ctate  of  the  liver  is  present,  or  when 
tbeKverisnwreseverdy  aflected,  mild  alten- 
t;M  11  1  i  il  -s — as  Plurniner's  pill,  t^tiaxacum, 
and  sulphurous  mineral  waters,  as  those  of 
Hanogate,  are  applicable.  These  last  ere  of 
known  tfRoacy,  and  are  much  to  be  prefrrnxl 
to  the  saline  mincRd  waters.    In  all  casea  on 
Open  stale  of  the  boweb  is  of  importance,  but 
much  purging  is  generally  detnmentaL  We 
have  great  doubt  whether  any  constitutional 
remedy  has  a  s{>ccitic  aclujii  upon  tlic  local 
disease.  In  France  and  Germany  the  dulca- 
mata  and  viola  trieolorhave  been  modi  used ; 

1  wr:  tliiTik  that.  Ignited  with  the  general 
treatmeut,  more  beoefit  is  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  lis  luof  poiasMB  taken  a  few  hows  afler 
each  meal. 

A  judiciously  directed  topical  treatment  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  cure  of  this  disease. 
In  sudden  and  acute  attacks  a  few  leeches  may 
lie  advanti^eously  applied  near  the  seat  of  the 
roinj)Iaint,    especially    when     this  cniption 
aUtxta  females  at  the  critical  period  of^  life, 
although,  in  these  cases,  small  genoal  blood- 
lettings are  sometimes  of  greater  service .  In  the 
same  state,  mild,  tepid,  derauiceut  applications 
are  to  be  frequently  used;  amongst  these  die  de- 
coction of  Ix^aiis  has  always  enjoyed  a  srcat  re- 
putation ;  and  HM  the  inflammatory  afliBcUou sub- 
sides, sulphuretted  lotions  form  the  most  useful 
appUcations.  If  the  disease  is  not  beoefiied  by 
tnese  neaas,  nofc  stitnulatin;  lotions  may  w 
had  recourse  to,  but  in  general  they  are  less  useful 
in  tiiis  species  of  acne,  and  require  more  circum- 
spection, fiir  diey  not  onfieqnently  aggravate  the 
complaint.    Gentle  itstrincent  lotions  of  alum, 
TOmuined  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcoho!, 
are  sometimes  very  useful,  and  in  an  indolent 
state  of  the  local  disease,  the  vapour-douche 
directed  to  the  part  aiHected,  has  been  often 
found  of  (jreat  ser^'ice ;   the  s.ime  stale  also 
sometimes  admits  of  moderate  firictioa.  or  resolv* 
ingappKcaticns.  It  is  in  these  eases  Ont  the  re- 
niefly  of  Ambrose  Part"',  a  blister  af  plir  1  to 
tlie  diseoiied  part,  deserves  consideration,  a 
practice  tlie  utility  of  which  has  been  occa- 
sioruilly  verified  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis. 
I^or  are  the  general  principles  of  surgical 
tiCBtiiHSit  to  be  neglected  here ;  for  when  the 
van  are  suited  ut  the  follicles,  the  foctis  of 
irritation  is  removed  by  evacuating  them. 

liesides  these  general  an<l  local  means  of 
treatment,  the  utro-muriatic  foot-bath,  in  the 
proportioii  of  two  owwes  of  the  add  to  twelve 
pints  of  wafer,  has  been  very  much  recom- 
mended ;  and  in  many  diseases  of  the  skin  we 
have  found  the  greatest  benefit  horn  sponging 


the  sound  parts  of  tlic  skin,  two  or  three  times 
everv  momiiig^  with  a  lotiem  consisting  of  two 
drachms  of  nilTO-niuriatic  acid,  and  two  pints 
of  u attr.  It  is  also  frKjiii  ruly  of  advaiiUigc 
to  apply  a  blister  to  the  arm,  or  to  open  an 
issue  as  a  derivative. 

f).  Arne  si/pfiitlltrit. 

Suit.  Uuita  rosacea  syphilitica  ( Flcuck)  f 
Syphilide  pustuleuse  miliaie  ( Atibert )  t  Pu^ 
tules  syphilitiques  psydrac^es  ( Rat/tr ). 

The  multifiu-ious  forms  of  cutaneous  diseases 
which  have  been  described  as  originating  in 
syphilis,  may  £urly  be  said  to  have  deprived 
that  disease  of  any  specific  character,  for  tfaena 
is  scarcely  a  morbid  appi  anuu  t-  prc-t  nud  by 
the  skin  which  may  not,  in  a  modified  states 
be  found  amongst  syphilitic  eruptions.  But 
if  any  one  will  take  the  pains  in  examine  into 
this  matter,  he  will  find,  what  might  reason- 
ably have  been  otpected  as  being  more  in  ac- 
cordance witli  tlie  general  laws  of  patliological 
phenomena,  that  though  there  are  certain  forms 
of  cvitjuicous  disease  essential  and  peculiar  to 
syphilis,  the  greater  number  of  those  described 
as  syphilitic,  depend  upon  the  oonstitotioiial 
predisposition  of  the  individual,  nuHlificd  by 
the  syphilitic  virus ;  and  that  whilst  the  influ- 
ence of  this  disease  impresses  \ipon  tiiem  a 
general  eh;inM;ter,  their  jKirticul  ir  T  i  tn  depends 
upon  tlie  pathological  peculiariiy  ut  the  indi- 
vidual, llius,  if  lichen,  lepra,  or  aogr  other 
cutaneous  disease,  makes  its  appearance  in 
persons  tainted  with  the  venereal  poison, 
these  di.Nexses,  though  ori'^inatinu  in  orduiary 
causes,  will  suffer  a  relative  modilicatioa.  In 

f>roof  of  this,  we  find  Aat  the  syphilitic  aduiow> 
edges  the  same  causes  as  the  other  eruptions, 
being  excited  by  errors  of  diet,  violent  exer- 
cise, strong  mental  emotions,  &.c.   It  seems, 
therefore,    more   natural    in   a  chtssification 
founded  on  external  characters,  to  distribute 
the  syphilitic  eruptions  in  each  genera  as 
their  external  appearance  woidd  reqtiire  them 
to  be  arranged,  rather  than  to  confound  diem 
together  under  a  class  of  anomalous  eruptions. 
In  this  way  the  general  treatment  requu-ed  for 
diis  disease  may  be  modified  by  the  peculnr 
character  of  each  eruption,  and  the  student 
will  be  led  more  naturally  to  tind  llie  place  of 
the  (^uptton  in  the  chtssiti cation.   This  is  evi* 
dently  the  view  which  Plenck  took  of  these 
diseases,  and  the  plan  which  Willan  intended 
to  |)ursue ;  but  M-  Alibcrt,  as  faulty  in  method 
as  correct  in  descriptioo,  has  formed  the  vene- 
real eruptions  into  a  dass  under  the  name  of 
syphilides,  and  M.  Biett,  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted  for  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  many  of  these  diseases,  has  omitted  to  cop- 
rect  this  error  of  classification.   Tliey  who  are 
cuiiversunt  with  disuses  of  tlie  skin,  will  And 
some  diActtlty  in  fotkMraig  Mr.  Carmichael, 
in  arranging  the^  eruptions  under  his  papidar, 
pustular,  phagedenic,  and  scaly  diseases,  and 
will   l)c  disix)scd  to  doubt  whetlier,  under 
these  descriplioos,  he  has  been  so  successful 
as  to  hidnae  such  as  an  peculiar  to,  or  chap 
i-acteristic  of,  the  venereal  dise.use, 

Under  tlie  term  gutta  rotacea  suphUitidh 
Flendt  had  maTked  the  acne  sTphuitiMu  It 
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canM|wnds  nmAy  U>  the  cUseaae  described  by 
Alibert,  under  the  term  syphihde  ptuluieute 
wii/<«rt  ,aiid,  by  Biettand  lUiyer,  pustules *^7»*i- 
lUii/uei  psydrucUs.  It  is  the  It'O-.t  common  of 
the  syphilitic  pustukur  eruptions,  and  affects 
diicfly  the  fiue,  forehead^  neck,  end  trunk. 
The  pustuk's  of  tliis  eruption  correspond  %ery 
■early  iu  form  and  dimensions  to  thos«  uf  ucne 
rsMMV  ;  tfaev  are  round,  conical,  and  acumina- 
ted, surrouncled  with  an  inflamed  areola,  and 
possess  the  true  character  of  van,  suppurating 
only  at  their  apex,  and  invariably  tenninating 
in  tubercles.  They  are,  however,  diatinguisbed 
from  them  by  tlieir  deep,  red,  aimiandhine,  or 
coppcT-colound  lux-ola,  by  their  bixiwnish  yel- 
low scab,  and  by  their  leaving  a  small  ^tightly 
depressed  cicatrix.  A  correct  delineation  uf 
acne  ti/phUitica  is  still  a  daidt  rntitm  in  this 
branch  of  medicine;  but,  m  gtiwiral,  the  nose, 
checks,  and  forehead  present  a  livid  copper 
iKilour,  us  if  stained  witli  the  lees  of  wine.  In 
these  discoloured  patches,  pustules  appear 
from  time  to  time,  which  leave  Inliind  tliem 
small  dark  red  tubercles,  chiefly  on  the  forehead, 
nose,  or  adjacent  parts  of  the  dwdts.  As  the 
pii  1  ,li  -  succi'ed  each  other,  they  are  to  Ix? 
aeeu  mixed  together  m  every  «t^  of  their  pro- 
eem.  Widi  tne  acne  tpphUUiea  may  some- 
tiijit  «  co-exii^t  enijitions  of  another  character 
(Irequently  scaly)  upon  the  extremities. 

Tne  acne  syphilitica  is  always  a  secondaiy 
qrpbilittc  affecuoa,  consequent  to  chancre;  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  it  totally  unaccompanied 
with  anv  of  tlie  other  secondary  symptoms  of 
that  disease,  but  its  most  usual  attendants  are 
nodes,  inflammatioD  of  the  periosteum  and 
nocturnal  pains. 

The  specific  treatment  of  acne  synhilitica, 
iriiich  must  still  be  that  on  whtcn  every 
prudent  pmctitioner  will  chiefly  rely,  de- 
mands mod  ih callous  adapted  to  the  general 
nature  of  acne.  In  the  early  state  of  the  erup- 
tioit  it  is  better  to  pursue  the  means  found 
vs^l  m  Ae  ordinary  farm  of  that  disease, 
and  to  reserve  the  me  viii!  tr<  ntir.i->nt  for  the 
chronic  stage.  By  tlits  method  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  mercury  suffices  for  the  cure.  The 
action  of  the  mercur}  i.^  rendered  much  more 
efficacious  when  cutnbined  with  a  course  of 
Imiacum  or  sarsaparilla.  In  *  case  of  this 
disease,  which  came  under  our  care  lately,  the 
greatest  improvement  was  effected  in  the  erup- 
tion Ijv  tlie  use  of  sarsaparilla  alone,  given  in 
powder  ;  iu  aenend  it  is  more  efficient  when 
oombined  with  meKWjr,  and  we  are  acquaiiiled 
with  no  preparation  which  fulfils  this  intention 
better  tlian  the  celebrated  decoction  or  tisan 
ofFeltz.  {Pi  Aqtue  Vbxii:  Antimonii  »u^9^ 
ret.  J,  iv  :  Rad.  mirsnpariil^  3  ii :  Uydrargyr. 
niuriutis  gr.  iij  ;  h  htht/ocolta  $  The  ant i- 
mony  to  he  i  rn  loted  in  a  musiin  bag,  and  the 
wkoie  to  U  boiied  gentij/  utUU  the  water  i$  rt- 
dlMoed  one  hiif^  extept  the  eerrodoe  whUmate, 
which  is  to  be  added  nftcr  the  decoction  hus 
hecHttrmnedf — lb  ill  is  the  proper  daily  dose.) 

As  a  hwal  applieatkm  the  fumigation  of  cin- 
nahar  is  the  most  efficacious,  lotions  being  of 
httle  a>-ail.  From  one  to  three  draduns  of  the 
wd  Mlphuict  of  ntKWty  may  be  nMimad 


and  directed  upon  the  part  hy  a  suiuiMe  appa- 
ratus. Wba«  indurations  remain  after  the 
the  speeifle  treatment,  an  ointment  formed  of 
the  iodnret  of  mercury  (R  Dtuluxliir.  liijdnir- 
gytt  gr.  XI.  Adwi*  Sutllit  3  rubbed  ujx)n  ilje 
part,  is  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy,  and  is  much 
assisted  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  douche  of 
vauour  continued  ftv  twclw  ot  fiAeeii  uumtM. 

^  cr./.  Todd.) 

ACUPUNCTURE.— The  passing  a  needle 
into  the  body  for  remedial  piufKMe^  is  tenned 

acwauncture. 

Tlie  most  obvious  purpose  of  this  operation 
is  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  fluid  of  oedema  or 
ana.<!arca  through  the  akin,  or  of  the  blood, 
when  superficially  accumulated ;  but,  from  an 
idea  that  various  disorders  arose  firom  the  con- 
finement  of  a  kind  of  subtle  and  acrid  vapour, 
it  hiis  been  resorlcil  to  by  the  (.'hinese  (rora 
time  iinmemohal,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
tliis  vapour  to  escape.  From  China  the  prao- 
tice  spread  to  Corea  and  Japan,  where  it  hat 
for  ages  been  very  common. 

Ten  Uhyne,*  a  medical  officer  in  tlie  East- 
liuiia  Company's  service  in  1679,  ^ve  the  first 
mfurmation  to  Europe  of  a  practice  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Arabians;  and  states 
thai  a  guard  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  ap> 
pointed  to  conduct  die  Eji^^lirii  to  the  pahoe, 
was  seized  with  violent  p,-un  of  the  ubdoTncn 
and  vomiting,  aiW  drinking  a  quantity  of  iced 
water  when  heated:  betook  wine  and  ginger 
in  vain;  and  tlien,  persuaded  lliat  he  liad  wind, 
liad  recourse  to  acupuucture  iii  llie  presence  of 
Ten  Uhyne.  It  appears  that  tlie  Japanese  are 
liable  to  a  violent  kind  of  colic,  called  tculut 
which  they  regard  as  too  severe  to  arise  from 
morbid  niatter  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  intestines,  and 
ascribe  it  to  something  morbid  in  the  (wietes 
of  the  abdomen,  the  omentum  mesentery,  and 
substance  of  the  intestines,  converted  by  its 
stagnation  in  these  parts  into  a  vapour,  the 
escape  of  whidi  from  its  narrow  prison  by 
means  of  acupuncture,  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  ctssaliun  of  the  pain  and  disten.sion, 
Tne  guard  laid  himself  upon  his  ku  k,  placed 
the  point  of  a  needle  upou  uis  abdomen,  struck 
its  head  widi  a  hammer,  once  or  twice,  to  make 
It  ji  1  s  through  tlie  skin,  rotated  it  between  his 
fure-hnger  and  thumb,  till  it  entered  tu  tlte 
depth  of  an  inch,  and  then,  ai\er  thirty  respi- 
rations, as  it  would  ;o>i)Car,  withdrew  it,  and 
pressed  the  punclure^  with  bus  tingc-rs  to  force 
out  the  imagmaiy  vapour.  He  made  fbur  audi 
punctures,  and  was  instantly  reUeved. 

The  needles  are  always  made  of  the  purest 
gold  or  silver,  (gold  beini;  preferred,)  well  tem- 
pered. Their  manu&cture  is  a  distmct  occu- 
pation, undeieutod  by  few,  and  those  lew 
are  licensed  by  the  emj^eror.  Some  :irr  tuie, 
about  four  niches  m  Itugth,  witli  a  spind  iian- 
dle  for  the  purpose  of  moire  easily  rotating 
them  ;  and  are  kept,  by  means  of  a  ring  or  a 
piece  of  silk  thnad,  111  a  groove  at  each  side 
of  a  hammer.  Tliis  is  usually  made  of  tlic 
polished  horn  of  ihe  wild  ox,  ivory,  ebony,  or 

*  XHssert.  de  Anhritide,  de  Acupnncumf  &c. 
Laadoa,UIKI. 
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•one  cuwi  lura  wooa  j  n  a  nuMr  Mngcr  vmi 

thf  ntt-dle,  and  has  a  roundish  huad,  coveml, 
oa  the  side  whidi  strikes,  with  a  piece  of  lea- 
tfwr,  and  lendned  heavier  by  a  litde  lead 

within.  Others  nrr  of  sil'ver  only,  still  finer  at 
their  point,  but  wiiJi  a  .slion  thick  handle  bent 
down  upon  ibelf,  and  are  kept,  sovenil  toge- 
ther, in  a  ramUhed  wooden  box,  lined  with 
cloth ;  these  are  not  struck  witli  the  hammer ; 
but  a  fine  copper  canula,  about  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  needle,  is  sometimes  employed  to 
steady  it,  aud  prevent  it  from  enteiii^  too  6r. 
Tlie  Mi'lf^tion  of  the  part  fit  for  the  oi>oration, 
or  lor  the  appUcsOiou  of  the  moxa,  the  otlier 
great  remedy  4^  the  Japanese,  is  usually  con- 
fided to  particul.ir  persons  called  Teusasi, 
touchers  or  seurclti  n^  of  the  parts,  while  those 
^ibo  apply  the  needles  are  styled  FantMe, 
needle  prickers,  though  occasionally  the  com- 
mon people  trust  to  tlieir  own  experience, 
taking  care  tlial  no  nrr\'c,  tendon,  nor  con- 
siderable  blood-vessel  is  pricked.  The  se-.u  of 
die  cause  of  dw  symptoms  is  the  pn^nr  part 
for  the  insertion  of  the  niiKnes,  and  dt.line- 
ations  of  tlte  body  are  sold  conveying  tins  m- 
formation. 

If  tin.-  patient  dws  not  l>car  tho  ncc<lle  well, 
it  at  uiKf  witlidravvn;  but  if  he  does,  and 
the  di.sea.se  prov^^N  obstinate,  it  is  introduced 
two,  tbree^  four,  live  or  sis  taues.  The  more 
aeveie  the  aflectioii,  and  the  stouter  die  patient, 
the  deejier  must  be  the  puncture. 

K«empfer,*  a  pbj^icun,  who  accompanied  a 
Dutdi  embassy  to  Japan,  in  1691,  and  again 
in  IfiO^,  informs  us  that,  in  ca';e.?  of  colic,  the 
Jamneine  make  nine  ])uni;tures,  m  tliree  rows, 
half  an  inch  from  each  other,  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  that  he  frequently  had  witnessed 
the  instantaneous  cessation  of  the  pain,  as  if  by 
enchantment. 

The  ocieotalsi  do  not,  however,  employ  this 
operation  in  affections  of  die  abdomen  only. 
In  letaiuis.  Convulsion";  of  all  kinds,  apo- 
plexy, gout,  rheumatism,  swelled  testicle,  and 
gooonlicea,  and  in  fevers,  both  intermittent 
and  continued,  it  is  also  ci  lelmited  among 
them ;  like  all  r&medtes  of  undoubted  efficacy 
in  certain  diseases,  obtaining  credit  far  power 
which  it  does  not  possess  over  others. 

From  the  alarm  excited  by  running  needles 
into  tlie  flesh,  and  the  high  improbability  of 
any  benefit  from  such  a  practice,  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  years  elapsed  hefiwe  any  Euro- 
pean pni(  fiiioner  made  trial  of  it.  Dnjardin, 
inlas  Uistoirede  lat."hirurgie,aud  X  icq-ii'Az^r, 
in  the  Encyolop^die  Methodiquc,  mentioned  it 
above  a  century  after  Ten  Khyue  had  pulv 
li»ik.-d,  but  only  to  conjrratulate  the  world  that 
the  statements  of  Ten  Uh}  lu-  and  k<niipfer  had 
not  induced  anv  one  to  practise  it}  and  the  first 
Eamp««n  trius  were  made  by  Br.  Beriioz,t 

of  Puis,  in  iniO.  Its  jxnvi  r  j)niv.  <l  so  extm- 
ordmaiy  tluit  he  employed  it  vciy  extensively, 

*  Saffthmim  Kmufir,  1I.D.  Hi>l«n  of  Jupsa, 
tnaalatcd  Ansa  the  High  Dalch  by  Dr.  SchcnehMr. 
Loedon,  1727. 

t  Berliox,  M^BdiKa  lur  let  MaUdiet  Chioniques, 
t<-%  i:vacuatlaaaaaa«itaa«,eirAc«p«act«n.  V^uis* 

vot.  I. 


ana  nameroos  r  rancn  piacuuonerB  imraxeu  ms 

e.vaniple  with  the  same  results.  A  body  of 
similar  Ei^ish  testimony  followed,  and  acu- 
puncture  affinds  a  striking  ins&noe  of  a  ipiod 
remedy  discovered  from  groundless  hypothesis, 
and  condemned  without  a  single  trial  tor  above 
a  century. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  power  of  acu- 
puncture is  well  established  are,  })ain  and 
!<p,a.sm,  not  dependant  u|M»n  intlajuiuation  or 
oraanic  disease,  rlieumatism  of  the  nerves, 
(rheumatic  neuralgia,)  as  dtsttngutsbed  from 
tliat  c-hronic  form  which  is  generally  limited  to 
a  small  extent  of  nerve,  lasts  a  great  length  of 
Itmi^  and  is  independent  of  cold,  the  invarial^ 
cause  of  rheumatism.  In  rheumatism  of  the 
fleshy  parts,  in  simple  pain  of  any  spot,  and 
in  spsmodic  and  cMiTubive  pain  of  various 
parts,  whether  local  or  migratory,  acupuncture 
IS  decide<i1y  l>eneficial,  provided  inflammation 
be  not  till  (  use.  Or  129  rheumatic  cases 
treated  by  Dr.  Jules  Cloquet,  about  85  yielded 
to  acupuncture.  Of  34  published  hy  othoi, 
28  were  cured.  The  writer  of  this  article 
employed  it  in  St-  Thoma>i*s  Hospital,  and 
publined  his  lesults  in  the  f  r[  n  f  postscript 
to  a  paper  upon  the  utility  f  t  tin  sulphate  of 
coppei'  Hi  chrome  diarrh<ea,  in  the  14th  volume 
of  the  Medico-Chinugical  Transactions.  Of 
43  cases,  taken  in  succession  as  ther  stood  in 
the  hospital-books,  30  were  fbund  to  have  been 
cured:  and  the  rcmainini^  twelve  had  clearly 
not  been  adapted  for  the  remedy,  as  either 
heat  of  the  affected  parts  had  eiisted,  or  heat 
had  aggravafe<l  the  pain.  F.xpcricnre  has  fully 
confirmed  the  fact  that,  if  rheumatism  be  at 
all  inflammatory,  be  accompanied  by  heat,  or 
aggravated  by  a  high  degree  of  heat,  even 
tliough  a  moderate  degree  do  not  aggravate 
tlie  pain,  no  rehef  is  in  general  to  be  expected 
firom  acupuncture.  The  omission  of  this  db- 
tinetion  and  of  a  little  trouble  to  make  it  wiUi 
nicety,  will  l>e  the  cliief  cause  of  the  OpeialiOlI 
proving  unsuccessful  in  rheumatism. 

In  some  eases  of  mflanunation  and  organic 
diseases,  however,  when  pain  ha.s  been  felt 
apparently  disproportionate  to  thu>>e  aflectioos, 
acupuncture  is  said  to  have  afforded  relief. 

The  pain  both  of  rheumatism  and  of  some 
nervous  affections  has  occasionally  shifted  its 

seat  on  tlie  appli<ation  of  the  needles;  but  the 
pain  in  the  new  situation  has  generally  yielded 
to  thor  insertion.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
required  longer  chasing  from  part  to  part  befbra 

it  vanUhed. 

Tlie  needles  em|>loyed  in  Europe  am  of 

steel,  long  and  fine,  and  funiislied  with  cither 
a  knob  of  sealing-wax  at  their  head,  or,  what 
is  more  convenient,  a  little  handle  of  ivory  or 
wood,  screwing  into  a  sheath  for  the  needle. 
ITieyare  best  introduced  by  slight  pressure,  :ind 

a  semi-rol,itory  motion,  between  the  thumb  and 
fore-tinger,  and  withdrawn  witli  the  same 
motion.  The  pain  is  comparatively  trifling, 
often  scarrelv  fell. 

The  oiKtTutiOii  may  l»t  |ierformed  in  muscular, 
aponeurotic,  and  tendinous  parts;  and  the 
nmllc  introduced  to  Uie  depth  of  from  tin? 
fourth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches,  according  to 
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the  tliiekiMW  of  die  muscles.  We  should  not 

advi<?€  it  to  be  passed  into  vls-cpra,  artirulatinns, 
or  blood-vessels.  In  general  iiu  Huid  escapes 
when  the  needle  is  removed ;  but  now  and 
then  a  small  drop  of  blood  follows ;  and  in  one 
case  which  came  under  our  own  observation, 
when  tl)e  iH'cdlc  Irad  been  intro<iuced  into  the 
pectoral  muscle,  blood  spirted  forth,  but  it  was 
■mmedialely  restnined  by  gentle  pressure,  an 
occurrciirt'  in  fvcry  respect  similar  tu  wliat  oik  c 
happened  in  the  practice  of  M.  Uretonuemu. 

M.  Bretonneau  says  that  he  has  {tassed 
needles  itito  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  heart, 
lungs,  stomach,  of  sucking  puppies,  through 
and  through,  and  in  all  dirtotions,  with  no 

Xof  pain  oor  peiticular  ill  effect;  unless 
too  lar^  a  needle  was  Arast  into  the 
heart,  aiid  in  one  instance  of  this,  a  little 
extravajsatioa  took  pUtce  into  the  pericardium. 
So  fiu-  fiom  fimrins  to  acapuncture  the  heart. 
Dr.  Canaco  wn  !  1  '  ive  \is  do  so  in  the  worst 
cases  of  asphyxia,  lie  declares  tliat,  in  the 
resence  of  several  persons,  he  kept  seveial 
ittens  under  cold  water  till  they  were  a]i|>a- 
rently  dead, — ilill,  motionless,  frotliy  at  the 
mouth,  without  pulsation  of  the  heart, — and 
i^ularly  sunk  to  the  bottom  every  time  they 
were  thrown  into  the  water  again;  that  he 
pass(  <l  a  ne^Hlle  into  tlie  licart  :  tliat  soon  the 
needle  began  to  be  gently  agitated,  tlieu  rapidly 
so,  and  one  voluntaiy  motion  after  another 
gradually  reonmmencetl,  till  life  was  fully  re- 
established ;  and  that  the  animals  did  as  well 
afterwards  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Death,  however,  by  acupuncture  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  marrow,  as  a  secret  mode  of  infanticide, 
is  notorious  in  works  on  Stale-M<  .licine.  "  Guy 
I^Uin  relates  that  a  midwife  was  executed  at 
Fans  who  had  murdered  serenl  infimts^  at  the 
moment  their  head  presented  at  tlie  uteri, 
by  passing  a  long  ^id  very  iiiie  neetile  into  the 
bnin  thlOUf^  the  temple,  the  fontanellc  in  the 
nape  of  the  nrek,  or  into  t!»e  lieart  and  its  large 
vessels.  Allxrli  mid  lirendel  quote  simile 
examples.  In  the  Cause*  Cellbrcs  we  read  the 
h<mible  story  of  a  woman  who,  towards  the 
middle  of  tlie  last  century,  made  it  her  business 
to  murder  all  the  new-liorn  inlants  tii  it  fell  into 
her  hands  by  mcv^mcturc,  practised  at  tlie 
beginninii^  of  Ae  veitebfal  column,  or  in  the 
brain,  with  the  tale  intention,  she  told  the 
judges,  of  fKoplitig  heaven  more  and  tuore.'* 
Fodiri,  iraits  eU-  Medicine  Legate:  t.iv.  p.  492. 

The  period  during  which  the  needle  remains 
in  tlie  part  is  a  matter  of  great  im|K>rtancc. 
I'lie  pain  may  indeed  cease  instantaneously, 
but  more  frequently  not  till  the  needle  has 
lemained  some  time;  and  our  own  experience 
accords  with  that  of  others,  that  if  one  needle 
be  allowed  to  remain  an  hour  or  more,  tlie 
operation  is  more  efficacious  than  when  several 
are  inserted,  and  sywdily  withdrawn.  Weusu- 
aily  allow  litem  to  remain  one  or  two  hours, 
end  have  known  instances  in  whidi  they  were 
not  removed  for  twenty-lbur  hours,  and  no  ill 
consequence  resulted.  We  have  usually  found 
tile  operation  recpiisite  a  se<-ond  tune,  and  in 

one  case,  lumbago,  the  pain  did  not  yield  till 
dw  taaA  lepetition. 


The  modus  opermdi  of  acupuncture  is  un* 

known.  It  is  not  arrnnnted  tor  ny  ftar  or  coiifi. 
dence;  siruc  thoMj  w  ho  aire  nothing  about  being 

acu|nineture(i,  and  ihoflewho  imile  at  their 
dical  attendant  for  proposing  such  a  remedy, 
derive  the  same  benefit,  if  their  case  is  suitable, 

as  ilio-ie  who  are  alarmed  and  tlio>e  who  submit  • 
to  it  with  iaitb.  Neither  is  it  explained  on 
the  principle  of  counter-initatimi ;  nnoe  the 
same  r<-lief  is  experuiuf  *!  whether  pain  be 
occasioned  by  tlie  iU!>ertion  of  the  needle  or 
not.  Galvanism,  likewise,  fails  to  explain  it; 
because,  although  tlie  needle  ftecpiently  be- 
comes oxidated,  and  affords  galvanic  phenomena 
while  in  the  body,  these  phenomena  bear  no 
fffoportion  to  the  relief  afforded  by  the  opera- 
tion; besides  tluit  they  are  obMrved  when 
acupuncture  is  practi-^i  il  upon  a  h-  al thy  person, 
and  do  not  take  place  when  needles  of  gold  or 
silver  are  employed,  which,  however,  are 
equally  efficacious  \\it!\  ne.  dles  of  steel. 

Acupuncture  lias  Uteu  ^successfully  employed 
to  remotre  the  fluid  of  a-deina  and  aoasam. 
In  these  cases,  the  needle  does  not  require  to 
he  passed  deeply ;  its  pouil  lias  merely  to  go 
thruugh  the  cutis.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
and  the  needle  withdrawn,  a  small  drop  appears 
at  the  puncture,  which  augments  till  the  fluid 
runs  down  :  and  ihe  (Ki/.iiij;  will  continue  for  a 
longer  or  siiortcr  tune,  generally  for  !>ome  hours, 
occasionally  for  a  few  days,  and  even  after 
death,  should  thnt  event  take  place.  Any 
number  of  punctures  may  be  made.  Although 
the  puncture  is  so  minute,  it  is,  in  such  cases, 
not  devoid  of  danger,  any  more  than  scahfica- 
tion,  if  practised  below  the  knee.  The  writer 
of  this  article  lias  frequently  had  recourse  to  it 
with  great  advauti^  in  oedema  of  the  scrotum 
and  penis,  frequently  along  the  trunk,  and  the 
w  hole  lciij;th  of  the  superior  extremity,  and  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thii;h,  but  never 
knew  the  least  inooovenienoe  follow.  Several 
cases  hav.-,  however,  been  reh.ted  in  him,  in 
which  sloughing,  and  in  some  of  wIikIi  fatal 
sloughing, resulted  from  its  performance  l>elow 
the  knee,  even  though  the  needle  had  been 
passed  merely  through  tlie  cutis.  Before  these 
c  s  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  h  id  acupunc- 
tured ilie  leg,  and  even  the  foot,  in  dropsy, 
and  never  but  once  saw  any  inooovenience, 
and  that  was  merely  a  suppuiatioa  at  cadi 
puncture. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  such  instances,  acu- 
puncture removes  an  eflect  oidy ;  besides,  tliat 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cises  of  drojwy, 
tlie  cflusion  is  the  result  of  an  inflammatory 
stat^  or  of  sangtiineotts  congestion ;  by  lessen- 
ing or  removing^  these,  by  gencnd  or  local 
bleedi;r^',  and  hy  ]imu;UiVL-,  iiiean-<  which 
have  also  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  absorption, 
we  shall  perceive  that  tlie  cases  of  drondcal 
effusion  in  ^hich  acupuncture is  requino^  are 
comparatively  few. 

(J.EIUoUim.) 

AFI-rSION.    See  articles  Batiiixo  and 

Fr.vr.i!. 

AG£.  In  nothing  arc  oiganized  beings 
noMf  remnhable  tium  in  that  perpetual  muia- 
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tion  which  seems  to  constitute  the  fimdamental 
Uw  of  their  eondition.  The  wliule  period  of 
their  existence  is  cbuacterised  by  a  series  of 
actions  and  reactions,  ever  varj-iiig,  and  yet 
constantly  tLtiding  to  definite  ends.  The  ports 
of  which  they  consist  undeigo  continued  and 
pcogTessite  changes  in  their  siie,  form,  arrange- 
ment, and  composition.  The  materials  whicli 
have  been  united  together,  and  Eisluoned  into 
the  aemal  oigaas,  are  tlu  in>(  I v<'«i  severally  :ind 
sucrf»H<ivHy  rrmm-rd  and  r»'pl.>ffd  l>v  others, 
which  iire  a^am  in  tluir  turn  discardtd,  aiid 
new  ones  substituted  ;  till,  in  process  of  time, 
scarcely  any  portion  of  the  substance  originally 
eonstituting  these  organs,  remains  as  a  compo- 
nent yon  of  their  structure. 

This  continued  renovation  of  the  materials 
of  i»hich  the  body  consists,  takes  pUuse  in  the 
most  solid  as  well  as  in  tlic  softest  textures ; 
and  so  great  is  the  tuul  amount  of  these 
chaises,  that  doubts  may  rcnr  tanaonably  be 
entertained  as  to  the  identity  of  any  port  of  the 
body  at  different  epochs  of  its  existence.  A 
p  riod  of  seven  or  t  ii;ht  years  was  assigned  by 
the  ancients  as  the  tune  required  for  this  entire 
change  of  all  the  materials  of  the  system ;  but 
modem  resrarcbos,  which  shew  iis  the  speedy 
reparation  of  injured  parts,  and  the  rapid  re- 
newal of  the  substance  of  bones  that  have  been 
tinged  by  madder  uiven  to  anima!*:  w  ith  tlieir 
food,  render  it  extremely  probable  that  a  com- 
pb  te  renovation  may  actually  take  place  in  ft 
mocb  shorter  period. 

General  as  this  law  may  ai  >pear,  it  is  subor- 
dinate tu  another  and  more  iinivcrs.dh'  con- 
troUutg  principle,  to  which  all  beines  endowed 
with  file  are  aobjected,  namely,  me  Law  if 
Miirfiitifi/.  Every  livitiiT  being  has  a  period 
assigned  for  its  existence.  ilh  the  germs  of 
life  are  intenaixed  the  seeds  cl  death ;  and, 
however  vigorous  the  growth  of  tbe  fibric  , 
however  energetic  the  endowments  of  its  ma- 
turity,  we  know  that  its  days  are  numbered  ; 
and  that  even  if  it  should  escape  dcatructioa 
6om  ci|iiMes  that  are  accidental  and  ettraneous, 
it  is  sooner  or  later  doomed  to  perisli  by  tlie 
slow  but  unerring  operation  of  natural  and 
inteinal  causes,  inseparable  from  its  nature, 

and  co*«val  with  its  birth. 

'  In  tracing  the  gradual  succession  of  pheno- 
mena that  nunk  theae  eventful  changes,  and 
constitute  the  numerous  and  almost  insensible 
steps  of  transition  which  connect  them,  a  mul- 
titude of  interesting  topics  of  inquiry  present 
themselves.  Much  instnictian  is  afforded  vrith 
regard  to  the  phy<«ical  laws  of  the  animal 

economy,  by  the  -i.,',  if  that  tondition  in 
particular  of  the  system,  m  wliitli  it  has  pL«»sed 
Its  meridian  state  of  activity,  and  may  oe  re- 
garded as  on  the  dieliiu-  ;  and  in  which  the 
causes  that  ultimately  conduce  to  its  destniction 
begin  to  prevail  over  the  conser\'utive  powers 
that  liad  hitherto  tnreduminated.  Such  is  the 
atate  which  is  empnatically  denominated  Ace. 

As  \outh  is  the  state  of  transition  from  in- 
&Dcy  to  maturity,  so  ag«  is  the  atate  of  trao- 
aition  from  vnatatiiy  to  decay.  In  the  early 
periods  of  life,  aM  the  ]Knvers  of  tlie  sv  stem 
are  duected  to  the  build[iog  up  of  the  frame, 


and  of  ihti  diiferciu  organs ;  to  their  extension, 
consolidation,  and  perfection;  and  to  thdr 
adaptation  to  the  penoimanoe  of  their  several 
fottctions.  Tlie  exertions  nnde  for  the  attain- 

ment  of  tbi  se  oltjects  are  v;rfat,  and  commen- 
surate witli  tlie  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  design ;  and  they  give  rise  to  a  mpid  and 

varied  surre«;siori  of  chaiv^es.  An  abundant 
store  of  materials  is  wanted  fur  these  ojitm- 
tions;  and  although  the  consumption  and 
reno^'ation  of  these  materials  be  eonsidenible, 
yet  the  supply  much  exceeds  the  loss;  and 
the  body,  accordingly,  continues  to  augment 
in  bulk.  In  ooiuse  of  tmie,  these  opposite 
processes  of  reparation  and  denty  approach 
nearer  to  an  equab'tv,  and,  at  lenmli.  are  ex- 
actly balanced.  The  parts  then  cease  to  grow; 
the  system  has  reached  its  state  of  maturity ; 
and  the  object  of  the  vital  powers  and  func- 
tions is  now  to  maintain  it  in  a  uniform  condi- 
tion of  health  and  vigour,  qualified  for  tlie 
exercise  of  all  its  physical  and  mental  iucultiea* 
It  cannot  but  excite  our  admiration  to  contem- 
]ilatc  the  accuracy  of  the  adjustments  by  which 
these  objects  are  so  perfectly  accomplished,  and 
that  eqtiilibrium  preserved,  with  sudi  won. 
derful  constanry,  for  so  long  a  period  of  years. 

But  at  leiigth  there  comes  a  season  when  the 
balance,  hitherto  ao  evenly  kept,  begins  to 
incline  ;  the  powers  of  the  system  are  less 
ei^ual  tu  the  demands  made  upon  them ;  a 
diminution  of  energy  becomes  sensible ;  and 
the  mate  of  the  body  exceeds  the  supplv.  Yet 
nature  is  ftr  from  abandoning  her  work ;  new 
arrangements  arc  made,  and  new  provisions 
resorted  to  for  accommodating  the  system  to 
these  changes.  In  proportion  as  the  supply  of 
materials  for  repairing'  the  wa*»tc  nf  the  or;r;ms 
Wcuines  less  abundant,  a  more  strict  economy 
is  adopted  ;  tlie  resouroea  oC  the  system  are 
husbanded  \Mlh  greater  cnrr' ;  and  the  functions 
thus  appear  to  go  on  for  a  coii>»iderablc  period 
without  any  material  or  very  manifest  alteia> 
tion.  Yet  all  this  time  the  changes  which  aie 
going  on,  though  insidious,  aie  no  leas  red. 
<  Md  ace  steals  upon  us  by  slow  and  impercep- 
tible degrees,  wliich,  even  when  obvious  to 
others,  are  often  unknown  to  ourselves.  Nature, 
when  the  svstrm  is  entrusfcil  whollv  to  her 
laws,  thus  kindly  smootlis  the  path  along 
which  we  descend'  the  vale  of  liie,  and  con- 
ducts us  by  easy  stages  to  our  destined  place 
of  repose.  lJut  tlie  number  of  those  who  thus 
gently  glide  along  tlie  stream  of  years  is  small 
indeed,  compared  with  those  whose  dedtntng 
age  is  withered  by  infirmit»s  or  embittered  by 
di^  ase.  Tlie  "  Age  that  melts  in  nnperceived 
decay"  is  rarely  met  with  amidst  the  numerous 
and  diversified  causes  of  premature  decrej)i- 
tude,  to  which  man,  in  his  civilised  conditionp 
b  obnoxious. 

Various  and  complicstted  as  are  the  changes 
which  the  system  undeigoeain  passing  from 
the  state  of  matmity  to  mat  of  old  age,  and 

tl:»-n<e  to  detrei'itude  and  dissolution;  and, 
different  as  arc  Uie  objects  which  nature  appears 
to  have  hi  view  in  me  several  periods  of  life, 

it  15  probable  that  a  minute  inquiry  into  all 
the  circumstances  iliai  mark  these  epochs,  will 
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fcveal  to  us  oootinued  and  oniibrm  opera- 
tion of  the  samp  ^)rincij>li»s  througbo\it  tlie 
whole  succession  ol  llit.se  cliunges.  Tlie  ex- 
perience fie  possess  of  the  plans  and  operations 
of  Nature  in  other  instance*  is  altogether  in 
fiiTour  of  such  a  hypothesis.  But  in  ofder  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  ilip  dciiree  of  confi- 
denoe  to  which  it  is  entitled,  we  must  examme 
(he  end  nature  of  the  progressive  changes 
which  have  her-n  obs<  r\<d  to  take  place  by 
age  in  the  several  cla&^s  of  textures  and 
fiinctions  composing  the  animal  economy. 

In  this  inquiry  our  first  attention  will  natu- 
rally be  directed  to  the  roeclianical  pro]>ertios 
of  the  several  textuns.  71u-  nw>\  superficial 
view  of  the  subject  wUl  suffice  to  impress  us 
with  the  great  diflerence  Aat  ensis  in  the 
rebtivf  projxirtion  i>f  fliiicl>>  and  sulids  in  tlie 
earlier  and  in  the  Utt-r  iRt  iuds  of  life.  Tiie 
{vimitiTe  condition  of  tlie  emlnyo  is,  in  all 
animals,  that  of  a  gelatinous  pulp.  In  thi> 
pulp  we  trace,  by  degrees,  the  formation  of 
nhunents  and  membranes :  these  extend  and 
are  feshioned  into  organs  of  various  kinds, 
which  long  retain  their  original  softness  of  con- 
sistence and  iiii]M'if(  tl  coin  s. on.  Tlie  aicn  lion 
of  new  materiab  unparts  to  them,  in  process 
ef  time,  greaier  density  and  finnness.  The 
proportion  of  solid  mailer  that  enters  into 
Ibeu-  composition  thus  continually  augments  ; 
ibe  body  expands  in  all  directions,  and  soon 
requires  some  mechanical  basis  of  support. 
Thus  support  IS  provided  in  the  osseous  struc- 
tures that  are  now  surx  ridiled  ;  at  first  only 
paiUaUy,  and  in  detacued  masses;  but  these 
we  amnrards  united  into  a  oonnected  fiame- 
work  of  lione,  wliicli  conlirmcs  to  nonvc  de- 
velopement  during  the  whole  penod  of  the 
ferowlfa  of  the  body.  The  softer  textures  arc-  at 
tne  same  time  e,T.idual!v  cori!>i)Iidate<l,  and 
acquire  a  higher  degree  of  eiiisueily  :  while 
they,  in  tht-  same  proportion,  become  less 
flexible  and  less  extensiw.  Ail  the  parts  that 
are  principally  funned  out  of  the  cellular  tissue 
exhioit  these  changes  most  ntnarkaljly.  Hn-y 
aie  very  perceptible  in  the  memiu'Anes,  liga- 
ments, tendons,  and  cattilages;  and  they  may 
be  traced  even  in  die  nuistles  themselves.  The 
oondeosation  of  all  Ute:»e  parts  proceeds  as  age 
advances,  and  is  then  attendea  with  a  general 
contraction  of  tlicir  dimensions.  All  the  parts 
coirijmsetl  of  libres  acquire  toughness  by  age. 
Tliis  IS  matter  of  common  obser\-ation  with 
ngud  to  animals  that  are  used  as  food  :  the 
floh  of  old  aiumals  is  less  easily  torn  asunder 
by  tlie  teeth,  and  is  kss  di,^(stible  by  the 
Stomach,  than  that  of  tlie  same  species  wheu 
young.  In  veiyold  animals,  parts  that  had 
originally  been  mtiscnlnr  appear,  by  a  chani^p 
of  substance,  to  be  converted  into  tendons  ;  a 
denser  material  being  subatitnled  finr  the  piO' 
per  muscular  fibre. 

The  deposilion  of  a  bony  material  in  various 
pictures  to  the  purposes  of  which  it  is  quite 
Ibfeigii,  and  where,  oousequently,  it  amieurti  to  be 
misplaced,  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  same 
tenowicy  to  incrc.iM'd  density  of  t.  \tuie.  Ossi- 
fication takes  pUicC}  ui  advanced  age,  in  \anous 
mf^Kfu-Mff^  hi  the  ooottof the  bkrad-'setseliyiii 


the  coverings  of  the  viscera,  and  more  especially 
in  tendons  ;uid  cartilages.  A  similar  chaiii;e 
afleeis  even  Ute  bones  themselves ;  for  they  be- 
come harder  and  more  brittle  in  tlie  progreMs  of 
age.  The  tendency  to  ossification,  arising  fiom 
the  redundance  of  osseous  matter,  is  occasionally 

so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  osseous 
tuinount  III  various  piirts  of  llte  body.  In  this 
respect,  therefiiie,  the  bones  differ  from  almost 
all  tlie  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  An-  whili.'  the 
latter  shrink  and  cutitnict  lu  iheir  dinien.»iuuj 
by  age,  the  l>ones,  on  the  oontnuy,  have  a 
teudeocy  rather  to  augment  in  site^  or  at  least 
to  increase  in  the  quantity  of  solid  materials 
which  compose  them.  Tliose  bones  which,  in 
the  adult,  are  detached,  are  frequently  united 
in  advanced  life:  toch  as  those  of  the  stemnm 
and  of  the  skull,  tlie  sutnres  of  which  are 
commonly  obliieraled,  hrsl  on  the  uiner,  and 
lastly  on  the  outer  surface;  so  that,  at  length, 
almost  the  whole  cranium  consisis  of  a  single 
bone. 

But  even  when  not  converted  into  bone, 
the  fibrous  structures  lose  their  flexibUiQr  by 
age,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  rigidity  which 
often  di'^ijualifio  them  for  the  prf  uniance 
of  their  usual  fuuctioos.  Hie  joints  of  old 
pnsons  become  less  pliable  from  changes  of 
this  kind  t.iking  place  in  the  synovial  mem- 
branes and  the  surrounding  ligaments.  The 
interveftebmlcaiiila^t'j  undergo,  by  age,  a  si- 
milar nroct'ss,  which  imiiuirs  considerably  the 
flexibility  of  the  spinal  column,  and  contributes 
to  the  bending  forwards  of  ihe  body  and  to  its 
diminished  stature.  Jt  has  been  observed  of 
the  fibrous  tissues  of  old  persons,  Aat  they 
as^ume  a  dee|)  \ellovv  colour,  indicatinu  the 
condensation  of  their  sub.stauce,  and  resem- 
bling what  takes  place  when  Aeyaie  artificially 

dried. 

I'luui  a  consiUciauun  of  ihese  and  utiier  cir- 
cumstances, the  general  fact  may  be  considered 
as  establish)  d,  thai  the  proportion  of  fluids  in 
each  org^io,  and  also  in  the  body  generally, 
diminishes  as  wc  advance  in  life.  Tins  remark 
applies  more  especiailv  to  the  fnieral  mass  of 
the  Uood;  but  it  holds  good  also  with  regard 
to  all  the  other  fluids:  and  we  can  scartily 
doubt  that  a  considerable  pro^Kirlion  of  liiose 
peculiarities  that  characterise  the  period  of  se- 
nility may  b<  tr>rr,\  the  long  ooQtinued 
operation  of  liu.'i  principle. 

Tugt;tlier  with  the  mechanical  changes  of 
texture  we  have  now  described,  vre  find  that 
there  dso  take  |)lace  considerable  alterations 

in  the  chemical  condition  of  the  fluids  and 
solids  of  the  body.  In  the  fwtus  aud  tlie 
In&nt  there  exists  a  huge  pro|x>rtioB  of  water 
and  of  crclatin  ;  phosphate  of  lime  h  but  little 
abundant,  and  lilmn  is  but  »c.uitily  developed. 
Hiesetwo  latter  e'eini'iits  increase  in  quantity 
as  the  grovnh  of  ih.  h.  dy  proceeds.  On  the 
other  h:uid,  as  uau  ud\  ;uices,  the  gelatin  gra- 
dually disappears,  or  at  least  bears  a  muoh 
smaller  profwrtton  to  the  other  animal  con- 
stituents, namely,  the  albumen  and  the  fibrin ; 
Uie  aqueou.s  portion  is  much  diminished  in 
quantity,  aud  the  phosphate  of  Itiue^  as  before 
veoMriied,  often  acnunulrtct  in  an  eouettne 
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degree.  Not  onljr  u  thequanti^  of  gelattn 
dimiiiiihed,  but  it  appean  to  oiiaeifo  an  al- 
teration in  its  quality  by  the  effecb*  of  age. 
Clue  obtained  frum  young  animaln  is  found  to 
diftr  eaaentially  from  tliat  which  can  be  pro- 
cured from  old  animals.  Calvt  s'  fct  i  jcllv  is 
not  the  same  with  tlie  jelly  ulVurded  by  tlie  feet 
of  iKo  filU  grown  ox.  The  latter  has  a  deeper 
oofoUTy  is  less  digestible,  and  passies  more 
slowly  into  a  state  of  putrefaction.  A  similar 
remark  applii-b  al>o  to  the  tihnnis  textures 
themsfhrest  which  become  yellow  by  age,  aie 
leas  easily  resolved  by  maoenttion,  and  resist 
putrefaction  for  a  much  lon>:er  time  than  the 
same  parts  taken  from  young  :iiiiin:il<i. 
If  we  next  exsoaiiie  the  diati^c  s  which  the 

secretions  undcnrn,  vre  sluill  find  that  they 
paitate  of  the  goiitral  dauiiiution  of  riuidity 
mcideut  to  old  age.  lliose  that  consist  chiefly 
of  tht  wateiy  exhalations  of  tlie  blood  are  more 
scanty  than  in  early  life.  Hie  penphation, 
for  instance,  is  far  less  abundant.  A  (lurtciency 
of  lymph  is  perceptible  iu  tlie  cellular  tissue ; 
and  the  lympliatic  vessels,  having  less  fluid  to 
conrcy,  shrink  in  their  diameter:  and  a  larc:e 
pruporuon  of  them,  becoming  useless,  are  ob- 
literated and  lo«t.  Tlie  Nune  takes  place  with 
re^d  to  the  lyinpliatic  glands,  which,  from 
bemg  large  and  turgid  in  infancy,  are  smaller 
and  rnon?  cotniKict  in  the  atlult,  and  citlier 
become  ossified  or  entuely  disappear  in  old 
age.  Hie  blood  itself  becomes  dailter  coToored 
in  advanced  life.  From  the  dirnimitinn  of 
perspiration,  less  animal  matter  is  excreted  by 
ttie  skb,  and  more  is  earned  off  by  the  diiK 
charges  from  tlie  mucous  surfaces.  We  may 
proljably  ascribe  to  this  cause  the  fcptor  which  is 
so  often  attendant  on  the  breath  of  old  {lersons. 
from  tlie  same  cause  the  urine  is  generally 
bigber  coloured,  more  odorous,  and  more  prone 
to  cali  ulous  doj>osition.  From  the  mucous 
membranes  of  tlie  no^,  fauces,  trachea,  and 
lungs,  there  is  fireqtiently,  indeed,  a  disposition 
to  more  copious  secretion  than  exists  in  a  less 
adv^mced  age ;  but  liiis  ought  radicr  to  be 
regarded  as  a  state  of  chronic  disease  than  as 
the  natural  oonditioo  of  the  parts.  When  it 
prevails,  however,  the  mucos  poured  Ibrtb  is 

n|«qiie,  vi>cid,  and  teiiaciou> ;  and  its  abun- 
dance proves  a  source  of  continual  distre^a  to 
the  afed  valetudinarian  by  the  obstruction  it 
occasions  to  free  rcspinition,  nnd  by  the  pw^ 
petiial  efforts  required  for  its  expulsion. 

Tlie  intqpiuneots,  being  the  parts  of  the  body 
most  exposed  to  observation,  exhibit  more 
distinctly,  perliapH,  than  any  other,  the  changes 
indutcd  by  age.  It  is  duuhtlul  whether  tlie 
cuticle,  which  of  all  tlie  textures  seems  to  pur- 
take  lAie  least  of  vitality,  and  which  has  even 
been  considerffd  as  wholly  innrcritiic,  supers 
any  other  alteration  in  proc^  of  years,  than 
that  of  becoming  sonewhai  fhicker  and  more 
dry,  and  more  disposed  to  peel  oflf  in  scales. 
Compared,  indeed,  with  its  structure  in  infancy, 
wlu-n  it  IS  very  tliin  and  delicate,  and  allows 
of  the  ready  transmission  of  impressions  to  the 
ioliiiaeent  nerves,  the  cuticle  of  the  aged  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast :  but  Innwoen  the  aged 
and  die  adult  the  differences,  in  these  respects, 


are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  principal  changes 
that  take  place  during  the  trensition  be^veen 

these  latter  periods  are  obscn  able  in  tin.'  sub- 
jacent textures.  The  corpus  mucosum  acquires 
by  age  a  darker  colour,  as  well  as  greater 
condensation.  I'lie  cutis  vera,  also,  exhibits 
greater  density  and  toughness;  while  it  loses 
in  the  s;iine  proportion  its  cxtcnsibUity,  and 
power  of  aooonunodaUon  to  tlie  size  aud  figure 
of  the  parts  it  covers.  Tlie  difference  in  the 
ti'xtme  'if  llio  ^l^m  iit  d'fTernit  ai;('>  is  very  |x.'r- 
cepuble  to  the  dissector;  aud  both  the  scalpel 
which  divides  the  skin,  and  tlie  needle  em* 
ployed  to  <:ew  it  together  aflrr  division,  meet 
with  cousidt'j.ibly  greaiter  resistance  in  old  than 
in  young  subjects.  As  it  no  longer  adapts 
itself  to  the  alterations  of  position  or  of  bulk 
which  occur  in  the  subjacent  parts,  it  becomes 
HacLid  and  wrniklcd  whenever  these  parts 
diminish  by  age.  All  this  is  very  perceptible 
in  the  face,  neck,  and  hands.  Hence  we  may 
trace  the  j^radnal  shrinking  mid  corrugation  of 
the  featureii,  wludi  regularly  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  years,  and  which  afibrd  unerring  indi- 
cations  of  a'^t^.  —Witness  the  dark  coloured 
furrows  of  tlie  dujeks  and  lower  part  of  the 
face,  the  result  of  reiterated  impressions  froaa 
various  passions,  of  which  the  predominating 
eflect  is  to  drawdown  die  comers  of  the  mouth, 
and  comnrcss  the  nostrils:  witness  the  lesser 
lines  cm  tlie  temples,  ladiati^  from  the  eyei^ 
and  denoting  the  incmsed  eflfortswbidi  acoom- 
pany  the  employment  of  those  organs :  witness, 
also,  the  deeper  wrinkles  in  the  brow  and 
ibfehead,  ixmiug  the  imptms  of  intenae  and 
anxious  thought. 

Grey  hairs,  the  proverbial  attendant  ujxjn 
A'^o,  exemplify  the  opomtion  of  ilie  same  prin- 
ciple of  defective  nourishment  aud  suppressed 
secretion.  Eaily  and  vigorous  in  their  growth, 
the  hairs  of  the  head  are  jjenerally  the  first  to 
shew  symptoms  of  decay.  Great  difTerencet 
may,  however,  be  observed  in  different  indi- 
viduals, as  to  the  period  wlien  the  hair  exhibits 
a  change  of  colour,  or  falls  o(J".  In  some,  it 
grows  grey  at  thirty  years  of  age,  or  even 
eariier :  with  others,  this  chai^  does  not  take 
place  tin  other  and  less  equivocal  indications 
of  aije  are  inanire-tei!.  Many  causes  which 
affect  but  little  the  general  constitution,  accele- 
rate the  death  of  the  hair ;  and  more  especially 
the  depressing  passions,  intense  thoui;hi,  and 
corroding  anxieties.  Fevers  are  often  desiruo- 
tivn  of  Uie  vitality  of  the  hair,  when  they  do 
not  permanently  affect  any  other  part  nf  the 
body.  There  is,  however,  an  essential  difler- 
ence  in  the  effe<-ts  of  dise  ise  and  of  old  age 
upon  hair,  inasmuch  as  the  former  seldom 
destroy  the  bulbous  capsule  from  which  the 
hair  is  formed  ;  and,  ncctirdinnjiy,  a  new  crop 
of  hair  is  ulien  fomul  to  spring  up,  ailer  a  cer- 
tain time,  when  tlic  system  recovers  its  vigour. 
But  the  death  of  hair  from  age  is  hopeless  and 
irretrievable,  for  it  implies  the  destruction  of 
every  jiart  of  the  ro<5t,  as  well  as  the  shaft; 
and  the  consequent  separation  of  the  hair  is 
attended  with  the  dbliteiaikn  of  the  canal 
which  it  oocnpied,  and  wbidi  penetnled  di« 
true  skill. 
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The  loss  of  colour  in  hair  begins  in  the  shaft, 
grey,  then  win  to,  and 
lastly  transparrnt,  pviii^  to  it  that  siUery 
appearance  which  is  tiUtmeil  so  renerable  «i 
marie  of  age.  Baldness  generally  commences 
over  the  upper  parts  of  the  t«mpoial  aod  occipital 
bones,  particularly  in  the  male  sex  ;  and  tiwnce 
spreads  ovir  (lit'  wlmle  tipiH  r  surfufi-  of  ilie 
head.  Tbe  hair  on  other  partj>  of  the  body 
•bfleia  oomsfMiiding  chaiq^  with  thoae  of  the 
kcad,  and  also  f.ill>  off  partially  hy  n-^p. 

The  alterations  which  take  place  m  the  ej-es 
by  the  progress  of  age  afibtd  another  tnslailoe 
of  the  tendency  to  a  diminution  in  the  aqueous 
constitueDts  uf  Uie  body.  As  the  quantity  of 
the  aqueous  humour  in  the  anterior  chainhi  r  uf 
the  eye  diminishesy  the  comea  neoeaaahJ  v  be- 
comes less  prominent,  and  its  eurvatture  ntmg 
thus  diminished,  it  ceases  to  have  tlic  s,imc 
lefiactive  power.  The  vision  of  near  objects 
becomee  indistinct ;  because  the  nys  proceed- 
ing from  them,  and  arriving;  at  the  romr;i  wiiii 
a  sensible  degree  of  divergence,  are  nut  suth- 
ciently  leAaded  to  enable  them  to  meet  in  a 
focus  upon  the  retina :  and  the  images  there 
formed  are,  consequently,  confused.  Sudi  is 
the  condition  of  the  presbyopic  eye.  rci)uiriii>; 
the  assistance  of  a  convex  1ms  in  order  to  sup- 
ply dds  deftdent  power  of  oonvefgence. 

Tliere  is,  however,  jrrfnt  rpri«pn  to  believe 
that  the  mere  diange  of  convexity  of  the  comea 
is  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  principal  cause  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  presbyopic  eye  to  see  near 
objects  distinctly  :  for  this  defect  is  more  con- 
nected with  the  diminution  in  the  [»j\vi  rs  of 
adjustment  in  the  eye,  owing  to  impaired 
nraseular  power. 

Clian<;»  s  al-i>  lake  placo  in  the  more  internal 
ports  of  the  eye  by  old  age  ;  the  crystalline  lens 
generally  acquiies  a  yellow  or  amber  colour ; 
and  its  tran^parpncv'  niminishes.  'Hie  seiisibi- 
bty  of  the  ins  is  wnpaired  ;  and  the  pupil  is 
llHNtaiaily  more  dilated  than  formerly.  The 
pisRientum  nigrum  has  been  known  to  lose  its 
eoTouring  material,  and  to  heoome  almost  trans- 
parent. This,  as  well  as  the  lariicr  aperttm;  of 
the  pupil,  have  been  considered  as  sfK^cial 
pnyvisioDS  of  nature  for  admitting  more  light  to 
the  retina,  in  romprtiJvitinn  for  the  diminished 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  vision. 

It  ia  piohable  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
internal  ear  arc  affected  by  the  progress  of  age. 
The  fluid  which  occupies  the  mtemal  cavities 
is  Siiui  to  be  trraduiilly  absorbed,  so  tlial  at 
length  it  is  found  to  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Whenever  tfiis  happens,  it  must  of  coarse  be 
productive  of  irreme(lial)lp  dcafrieR«(.  Hut  many 
oUier  causes,  which  relate  to  other  branches  of 
our  subject,  may  contribute  to  the  tendeoiy  to 
deafness  inci'lent  to  advanced  life. 

Among  llic  causes  of  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  internal  organs,  the  most  iinpon;iiit 
u  the  altecation  in  the  condition  of  the  blood- 
Not  only  does  the  proportion  whidi  the 
l)lo<«l-vess4.-ls,  titceii  uUi>v'etlier,  bear  to  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  body,  undergo  a  gradual  aiid  pro- 
BessiTe  dimintttioD  from  mfincy  to  youth, 
from  youth  to  manhood,  and  from  majiliood  to 
old  age ;  but  a  matenal  alteration  takes  place, 


dtitiog  thcfk.-  succe»i>ive  periods,  in  the  relative 
disposition  of  the  several  classes  of  vessels 
amonir  tlieiiisi  l\ es.  NMiile  \\h-  body  is  extend- 
ing lit  v;n)«th,  l!ie  urlentb  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  ami  pervade  every  part;  but  in 
poniou  as  that  extension  approaches  to  iu 
tt,  tliL  Y  oontiaet  in  their  diameter,  being  less 
e^ipal)le  of  dilatation  in  consequence  of  tlio 
increased  density  and  rigidity  of  their  coats. 
Hiis  contraction  is  diiefly  perceptibite  in  the 
smnllfr  artenes  ;  a  nuniU'r  of  the  minuter 
vesseb  liecome  impervious,  and  gi<ulually  dis- 
appear, or  assume  the  form  of  hgamentoua 
filaments.  The  sanguineous  appearance  whicli 
is  common  to  so  many  parts  in  youth  is  altoge- 
ther lost.  Few  red  points  are  seen  on  sepa- 
rating the  periosteum  from  the  bones,  or  the 
dura  mater  nom  the  cranium,  in  old  subjects ; 
arid  scarcely  any  blood  issues  on  making  a 
H;ction  of  these  bones.  In  making  anatomical 
injections,  we  always  succeed  best  witli  yoimg 
subji  i  ts  ;  in  Uie  old,  we  can  often  d't  no  more 
Uuu  lill  ilie  arterial  trunks,  from  tht  re.si.>lance 
that  is  opposed  to  tlie  passage  of  the  injection 
into  the  lesser  bcanches.  The  ooata  of  the  arteries 
themselves  appear  destitute  of  (he  vesaeb  whidi 

are  pn^jx-r  to  tliem,  and  which  am  SO  OOnspIp 

cuous  at  a  loss  adrauced  age. 
But  this  oMiteiation  of  so  large  a  proportion 

of  niintitc  arteries  and  capillary  vesst  Is,  gener- 
ally, is  accompanied  with  a  greater  cunaHur<iUve 
dilatation  of  the  veins.  The  coats  of  the  veins 
are  originally  thinner  than  those  of  the  arteries ; 
and  as  they  do  not  partake  of  the  changes  which 
we  have  desenl)etl  sis  takioi;  plate  in  the  arte- 
ries, they  come  to  difier  more  and  more  from 
the  latter  m  thdr  textnie,  as  age  advances. 
Instead  of  tliiekeninc  and  eontractiiifr,  it  would 
appesir,  uidet-d,  that  they  beauue  niUier  thinner 
and  more  dilatable  than  before.  This  perhaps 
arises  from  the  coats  of  the  veins  Iiaviug  a 
smaller  proportion  of  celluLir  substiince  inter- 
posed between  them  titan  the  coats  of  the 
arteries;  they,  therefiNre,  scarcely  participate  in 
the  increasing  condensation  of  that  suitaiaiMe^ 
but  are  more  under  tVie  influence  of  tlie  action 
of  tlie  absorlients.  Certain  it  is  that  in  extreme 
old  age  the  veins  are  very  lull  and  prominent, 
and  their  course  more  tomious  :  their  total 
capacity  mu.-it  tlierefore  be  Hicruased.  Hence, 
while  the  toul  quantity  of  Uood  in  the  body 
b  diminished  by  age,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  whole  mass  is  contained  in  the  venous  than 
in  the  arterial  system.  In  youth  tins  proportion 
was  nearly  equal;  in  age  the  veins  contain, 
peihaps,  two-tbinis  of  Ae  mass  of  blood. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  chances 
that  tike  place  in  the  texture  of  the  different 
classes  of  blood-vessels  by  the  leseawhet  of 
Sir  Clifton  Wintrm^ham,  whose  experiments 
have  clearly  proved  the  greater  proportional 
density  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  to  that  of  the 
veins  m  old  than  in  young  animals,  lieooe  it 
foitlows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they 

must  yield  im  !>■  >  as)ly  to  the  distending  forceS 

of  the  arcvilation  ;  and  hence,  whenever  a 
plethoric  sute  of  the  system  oocun,  that  fiil- 
iips*  will,  in  youth,  affect  more  the  arteries, 
and,  ui  age,  the  veins.   It  is  on  these  piiiH 
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dples  that  Cullcn  founded  his  celebrated  and 
beatttifhl  theory  of  bemorrliagy,  which  gives 

so  natural  and  satisfactory  n  i  vplanation  of 
the  prevalence  of  artenal  lieaiorrhagies  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  life^  end  of  venous  heinor- 
rhagies  in  the  latpr  periods.  Hence,  also,  tl>e 
greater  frequency  of  hemorrhoids,  and  t)f  san- 
guineous apoplexy  in  the  old. 

The  veins  of  the  inferior  exti«Biities  are  very 
liable  to  vnrioes  in  advaneed  life;  and  they  are 
generally  more  dilated  than  tlio«ie  of  tlie  arms 
or  other  parts ;  ibr  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  blood  th^  Iwvie  to  support  is  a  ftvee  whidi 
constantly  operates  to  distend  them,  and  which, 
when  Uieir  strength  is  diminished  by  age,  they 
are  unable  to  withstand.  This  proneness  tovi^ 
liz  is  particularly  observable  in  elderly  women 
who  liave  borne  many  children,  from  the  fre- 
quent dilatation  tlie  veins  have  experienced  in 
conseouenoe  of  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  ute> 
ras.  It  is  femarked  hy  Biebat,  Aat,  while 
young  subjects  are  preferable  for  traeln<;  the 
course  of  the  arteries.  :uiutomti>ti»  should  choose 
old  bodies  ibr  study  I nir  tliat  of  the  veins. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  growth  of  the  heart 
does  not  keep  j>ace  with  that  of  the  sangui- 
ferous s>'stem;  and  we  may  ^momef  there- 
fow,  that  its  foice  does  not  maease  in  the 
same  propordon  with  the  increasing  density 
and  resistance  of  the  solids.  Tins  gnidual 
alteration  iu  the  balance  of  the  focces  of  pro- 
jNilsion  and  of  exteonon,  that  takes  place  da- 
ring tlie  growth  of  the  hodv,  is  continued  in 
after  Ufe,  and  is  one  of  Uit  pnaiiirYcauses of 
the  ohsened  phenmnena  of  age.  The  dimi- 
nished encnrj"  of  the  heart,  in  these  later  pe- 
riods, is  maiiifcste<l  by  the  languor  and  slowness 
of  tlie  piiLse,  which  becomes,  at  the  sime 
time,  apparently  nune  full;  occasiouadly  we 
find  it  mtermitient,  indieatinf  the  dimintsbed 
irritability  which  pervades  the  system,  and  in 
which  the  heart  at  length  participates.  In  old 
persons  the  number  of  pulsations  in  the  minute 
often  does  not  exceed  My,  and  is  sometimes 
even  h■5^s  tluui  this. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  the  dimi- 
nished eneigy  of  the  circulation,  and  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  cmmlating  fluids,  are  snlRdently 
obvious,  and  may  be  traced  in  all  the  functions. 
Not  only  will  less  blood  be  sent  to  the  several 
Mgans,  hut  the  blood  that  is  sent  is,  peibaps, 
!p««?  completely  acted  ujwn  In  the  air  in  respi- 
ration, on  account  of  the;  dimin  shed  propof- 
tiOBiwhidi  it  transmitted  through  thepulmo- 
naiy  system  of  ^'essels.  The  diminution  of 
secretion,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  fluids 
|)rep.ired  by  the  secretory  orjaiis.  are  direct 
consequences  of  these  changes.  The  function 
of  digestion  ilaelf,  the  source  of  those  materials 
fr»>rr  \v!;  r-h  the  blood  is  prepared  and  its  losses 
replenished,  and  from  whicti  all  tiie  ]iarts  de- 
rive their  nutriment,  is  less  eifective  than  for- 
merly. On  the  whole,  however,  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  secretions,  and  in  the 
power*  of  digestion,  are  less  considerable  than 
those  tiiat  occur  in  other  fonctkms.  The  liver 
and  kidneys,  (or  example,  ate  neariy  as  active, 
and  perform  their  respective  offices  as  com- 
pletely in  age  as  in  maturity,  and  while  the 


muicolar  and  nervous  powers  have  sensibly 
dedhied.  An  eiception  oecun,  indeed,  witn 

regvird  to  the  secretions  suhser\ieiit  to  gene- 
ration, which,  together  witit  tlit;  generative 
powers,  entirely  cease  after  a  certain  period  of 
life,  which  varies  considvr.ihly  ui  diflLTeiit  in- 
dividuals, in  the  male  sex,  afier  the  functions 
of  the  testes  have  ceased,  an  absorption  frc- 
oommeoces  in  these  gkmus,  which 
.  become  soft  and  pulpy,  and  sometimes 
almost  wholly  disippiar.  The  prostate  inland, 
and  especially  the  posterior  lobe,  is  exceed- 
ingly hahle  to  a  morbid  enlargement.  In  the 
female,  the  o\-aria  shrink  in  size,  and  \o^c  their 
vesicular  structure.  The  imuiiiuw',  when  not 
affected  by  scirrhous  indurations,  are  also 
softer,  less  elastic,  and  frequently  pendulous ; 
but  in  advanced  age  they  are  often  totally  ab- 
sorbed, and  even  the  nipple  is  scarcely  ajv 
paiest.  The  areola  geneially  assumes  a  darker 
colour,  even  prior  to  the  period  when  meiH 
stniation  ceases. 

This  increased  activity  of  the  abitorbent  sys- 
tem may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  considered  as 
a  compensation  to  the  diminished  j-iower  of  the 
sanguiferous  sysiciu.  The  ahsorbeatjj  snaiu  to 
retain  their  powers  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
heart  and  arteries ;  and  tlteix  disproportionate 
action  is  the  ooeasink  of  many  changes,  that 
take  place  in  the  form  and  bulk  of  various 
ports.  It  is  one  principal  cause  of  the  general 
oonsolidatioa  ana  indtuation  of  the  organs. 
It  is  productive  of  a  state  of  comparative 
emaciation,  fix>m  the  removal  of  the  inl,  which, 
in  the  adult,  is  interspersed  very  largely  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  texture,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  more  internal  parts.  The  efl*ects 
of  the  loss  of  adipose  substance  is  very  vi^^ible 
in  the  countenance ;  the  eyes  retreat  into  the 
sockets,  the  cheeks  beoome  hollow,  ifae  teetfi 
decay,  loosen,  and  drop  out,  the  gums  and  the 
alveoli  themselves,  are  reduced  by  absorption  ; 
all  combine  to  alter  the  features,  and  transform 
their  expression  to  that  which  characterizes  age. 
The  lower  jaw,  deprived  of  its  tcelh,  advances, 
so  that  the  chin  projects,  and  comes  nearer  to 
the  nose;  and  tne  cavity  of  the  mouth  being 
thus  diminished  in  its  capacity,  the  tongue 
often  appears  too  lar<e  to  be  contained  in 
it.  Amidst  this  general  change  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  bones  of  the  face,  thenaad 
cavities  remain  undiminished  in  their  .size. 

At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  however, 
we  lie(|ttently  have  occasion  to  observe  m  feihm 
of  action  in  die  absorbents,  and  a  consequent 
tendency  to  dropsical  accumulations. 

So  intimately  are  all  the  function.s  of  the 
animal  economy  linked  together  in  one  har- 
monious sjFilan,  Aet  a  dumge  made  in  any 
one  of  them  mu^t  necessarily  affect  all  the 
others,  by  disturbing  the  nice  l^lance  which 
is  established  by  nature  between  them.  Hence 
the  difliculty  that  must  always  be  felt  in  tracing 
to  their  origin  the  long  and  complicated  series 
of  changes  that  constitute  any  considerable 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  system:  and 
when,  as  in  the  piesent  case,  the  inouiiv 
rrlates  to  alterations  that  are  extremely  gmauai, 
and  extend  over  considerable  periods  of  time. 
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we  are  still  \e.s^  liLely  to  Ainvtf  at  any  certain 
conclimon.  Tlius,  after  prosecuting  our  in- 
ductioa  of  fiicts  to  the  length  of  esUblisluQg 
0f9luii  leading  principles,  according  to  whicn 
the  slow  progress  of  yt.trs  afJccts  the  difH  rt^nt 
organs  ami  fanctions  of  the  body,  we  find 
great  difficulty  in  poeeeding  iarther  in  their 
j^rnr-rnlimtinn.  and  in  rcduriiii;  tlifin  to  a  single 
priiiciiile.  We  have  seen,  lur  cjuunple,  li*at 
a  liTi'.it  number  of  changes  occurring  in  the 
body  by  the  lapse  of  yean  imply  the  opemtion 
of  a  general  cunsolidatinR  cause,  affecting  both 
tlie  solids  and  Huids,  and  oxcrtt-d  tsixxially 
ou  the  celtukr  and  membraxvous  texture^ 
whicb  appear  lo  be  primarily  acted  unon»  and 
through  which  all  the  parts  into  wiiich  the 
cellular  texture  euten  as  a  principal  component 
party  beeome  abo  bmr  ana  more  condensed  as 
app  advances.  The  gradual  diiiiiiiutioii  of  tlie 
ettergy  of  circuLiUou,  and  tlie  obliteration  of 
the  minuter  vessels,  constitute  Un^ether  another 
geneial  ftct,  which  includes  a  large  piopoitioii 
of  the  phenomena  ehaiacterizing  the  tranmtioiu 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  Staines  of  life.  Now 
it  may  be  proposed  as  a  question  whether  these 
two  canses,  traile  they  act  conjointlv,  act  also 
independently  of  nm  another;  or  whether  the 
one  u  not  an  luiunait  and  necessary  conse- 
^wnoe  of  the  other.  Is  the  closing  of  the 
capilboy  arteries,  it  may  be  asked,  the  effect  of 
the  toidency  which  the  animal  fibre  has  to 
proj^ressive  condens;ition ;  or  is  not  tins  con- 
densation the  eflecti  rather  than  the  cause,  of 
the  diminished  trapetos  of  the  dreukting  Huids 
incident  to  age  ?  Ag-aiti,  if  we  admit  this  hust 
hypothesis  to  be  the  true  one,  tlieii  we  have 
Mtft  fiuther  to  mak  for  the  cause  of  this  dimi- 
nution of  force  in  the  cirrnlatiiiR  fluids:  and 
this  brings  us  lo  another  step  in  the  investigation, 
namely,  the  inquiry  into  the  changes  which 
take  plaoej  in  the  pmgieas  of  life,  in  the  mus- 
cular and  nervous  powem. 

Tlie  muscles  are  found  to  undergo,  in  the 
cuun»e  of  years,  changes  as  considerable,  though 
perhaps  irat  so  obvious,  as  the  other  textures. 
They  particijwle  in  the  condens;ition  incident 
to  the  cellubir  icxlure  that  enters  so  largely  into 
their  composition,  and  which,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  frequently  a«iuire,  by  the 
deposition  of  fibrous  or  even  osseous  mattar, 
tlie  density  of  tench  ii  or  of  hone.    Til  is  excess 

of  density  in  the  cellular  membiane,  tltat  in* 
fcrts  the  muaeular  fibiea,  u  itsdf  an  impedi- 
ment tn  the  free  contraction  of  those  fiore^s, 
which  are,  tlierefore,  from  Uiis  cause,  |)er- 
fonned  more  slowly.  Uut  independently  of 
this,  a  change  also  takes  place  in  the  muscular 
fibres  themselves :  they  become  more  rigid,  and 
tiie  total  size  of  the  muscle  is  dinvmshed.  Its 
contiacttbty  is  also  impatied ;  so  tltat  it  is  leas 
fcadiljr  aa  well  aa  less  powerAilly  influenced 
by  stimuli.  The  muscles  of  voluntary  motion 
are  lti»s  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  and  the 
involuntary  musdeaeaeeiitstlMarfiuictioiiawiA 
diminished  enenr>'. 

Nut  only  is  the  irrilability  of  the  muscle 
impaired,  but  also  that  property  which  has 
been  denomimtfed  its  torn  is  diminished.  Tl« 
testoia  of  the  muadea  of  dderly  persons  is 


l<x>se,  flabby,  and  relaxed :  tins  tiaccidity  is 
perceived  more  especially  in  the  thick  musdea 
of  the  lower  astiemities,  as  the  glutei,  the  so- 
hei,  tlie  gastiocriemii,  and  biceps  muaclM ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  indiv  Idual  fibres  of  those 
muscles  are,  in  themselves,  tough  and  dense. 
A  grrater  degree  of  vaetUatioB  characleriies  Ae 
actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  in  advanced 
age.  Hence  tlie  tottering  and  uncertain  gait 
of  the  infirm  old  man.  Uichat  observes  that 
this  irregular  action  of  the  muscles  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  deterioration  of  tlieir  sul>- 
st;u]ce,  indicated  by  greater  paleness,  and  the 
assumption  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  as  if  an 
approach  was  made  to  tiieir  convenrion  into 
sebaceous  matter.  He  rf/marks  dial  this  change 
is  mon-  commonly  observed  to  take  place  in 
the  def  ivsi!ate<l  muscles  of  the  baxA,  wlkidi 

occupy  tlie  loniritudinal  spaces  ♦I'-tween  the 
protes>sc3  of  tlie  veitebra; ;  ujjd  tliat  it  does  not 
aflect  the  muscular  system  generally,  but  only 
a  small  number  of  isolated  muaclea.*  The 
Mme  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in  muscka 
that  had  long  been  aflecteil  \n  ith  [Kinilysis. 

The  prevailing  diminution  of  muscular 
strength  is  maniKsted,  very  unequivocally,  in 
the  affection  of  the  voice,  which,  in  old  ag^ 
becomes  shrill  and  tremulous ;  and  the 

"  Biu  manly  voica, 

T urn''  l:  ai;ain  lownnls  c-liildbh  tVslile,  pfptS 

Anil  »lii*iJcs  iu  his  sonnd." 

A  diminution  of  tone  is  also  exhibited  in 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  alimentary  cuial ;  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  habitually  more  di- 
lated ;  tliat  ts,  they  do  not  so  reuUily  cotitract 
upon  their  contents,  when  but  little  is  contained 
in  them.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  blad- 
der, which  remains  large,  even  when  void  of 
urine.  ITie  ilimmution  of  pitwer  in  tlie  invis- 
cular  fibres  of  the  bladder  u  productive  of  a 
double  evil ;  as  it  is  tendemdT  less  capable  of 
retainincT  the  urine  when  distended,  and  also 
lesis  capable  of  completely  emptying  itself. 
Together  with  this  want  of  power,  lite  bladder 
often  gets  irritable  in  advanced  life;  and  lo  tliis 
increased  irritability  tlie  enlargement  of  tlie 
prostate  often  contributes,  by  impeding  the 
action  of  the  sphincter,  and  lessening  the  din> 
meter  of  the  caml  of  the  urethm. 

But  nui.scular  contnic  tilit v  is  itself  intiiiiately 
connected  witli  the  condition  uf  tlie  nervous 
•jMem;  and  before  we  can  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  eansen  that  occavioii  the  decline  of 
tlie  inu^ular  powers,  we  mu:it  take  into  coq> 
sideration  those  that  aflect,  in  ooira|MDiadiog 
periods^  the  nervous  powem. 

Hie  structure  and  composition  of  the  bndn 
undergo,  by  the  progress  of  agt%  changes  no 
less  great  and  important  than  those  lliai  aflect 
other  parts.  Hie  substance  of  this  oigan,  at 
the  time  of  birth,  is  ahnost  t^ii  1  ;  ^o  diat, 
wheu  taken  uut  of  the  cranium,  u  iias  liardly 
sufficient  consistence  to  retain  its  figure.  As 
the  body  grows,  it  aoqairra  greater  consistence 
and  firmncaa;  in  the  same  proportion,  we  may 
obaerre  Oat  a  smaller  quanti^  of  blood  dv- 

*  IkckiU,  Anatomio  Gcii£ndc,  torn.  iix.  p.  336. 
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cubtes  ia  its  vesteb.  In  the  pn»est  life 
thi«  eondenitioB  MtU  proceeds^  aiM  the  lubdi- 

visions  of  that  organ  are  more  distinctly  marked ; 
hence,  in  advanced  -age,  the  brain  becomes  better 
idapted  fur  tlie  anatumiral  study  of  iH  nuDuter 
ftxts.  The  distiuclioii  of  culoiir  between  its 
medullary  and  u>rUcal  porliuu^  ii>  more  !>truugly 
marked,  and  is  particularly  visible  in  the  optic 

iiid  in  nmt  portion  of  the  lovnr  ptHt  of  dM  iMra 
VBitricle  which  gives  origin  to  the  pednnde 
the  pimitary  sland. 

An  aHennon  abo  takes  pfaice  in  the  diemtcal 
properties  of  the  <«iibstance  of  tlje  hniiii ;  Bichat 
rmarks  that  diemical  re-age»ti  iict  luure  slowly 
vpon  the  brain  of  the  adiut  than  uiiou  that  of 
an  inlknt.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  dissolving  power  of  alkalis,  which  ia 
much  less  in  tlie  ionncr  than  in  the  latter. 
The  blood-vessels  and  membranes  of  the  biaiu 
heoome  more  tough  and  rigid,  and  are  oAeo 
incRisti  ■!  Trvir!)  osseuus  (le]»osit.s.  Tlie  dum 
rimter  i.s  ejisily  dctudied  from  llit!  iuut;r  surface 
of  the  skull,  in  consequence  of  the  obliteratioD 
of  most  of  the  vessels  that  est:iblished  u  con- 
nexion between  Llieiu.  It  i;>  ouly  at  ilie  sutures 
that  it  remains  attached:  and  even  there  the 
ooonexion  beootnes  le»  fiim  as  the  suturea 
beoone  diemsdves  ohHterated  by  the  progress 

of  ossification.  Tlie  piu  matev  and  timica 
arachooides  acquire  greater  thickness ;  and  the 
ibrroer  presentt  a  redder  appeamnce  than  fitv- 
merly ;  a  circumstance  which  oflers  a  marked 
contrast  witli  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  sinuses  and  nei'^ibourii^  parts.  In 
general  the  whole  mass  of  brain  is  diminished 
in  size  in  advanced  age,  so  that  it  does  not 
completely  fill  ihc  eavity  of  the  cranium. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  couiraiy  change  to  tliat 
aSmve  described  is  observed  to  take  place,  the 
f'n,::i  nf  very  aijed  j>er>on<!  Iwing  fouiid  in  a 
cotter  and  mure  ilacud  i»lal«3  l}ian  m  the  adult; 
but  this  should  be  considered  ratlier  as  • 
diseased  state  Uian  the  natural  effect  of  age. 

The  nerves  undergo  changes  from  age  very 
analogous  to  tliose  of  the  bmln ;  though,  per- 
haps leas  distinguishable,  in  consequence  of 
the  nMBnbranous  covering  with  whidi  eadi  of 
their  filaments  is  in\ested.  The  proportion  of 
nervous  matter  a|ii>ears  to  be  diuxiiiUlted ;  as 
is  certainly  the  case  with  tlie  number  and  size 
of  f)ieir  l>!o(>d-\  es«iels.  The  gxmglions*  connected 
wiUi  tiic  nerves  become  harder,  and  of  a  deeper 
gKjroolmr,  and  duink  oonaUmbly  ui  dieur 

The  functions  of  die  seven)  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system  are,  doubtless,  dependent  on  their 
ofsanixalioQ ;  but  no  knowledge  we  have  been 
alne  to  obtain  of  the  nature  of  ttiat  mganiiatiou 
from  anatomical  inqidry,  or  from  any  other 
mode  of  investigation,  lias  thruwu  any  light 
whatever  on  die  mode  in  which  these  functions 
•re  conducted.  W e  cannot,  therefore,  {predict, 
except  in  die  most  general  way,  what  modifica- 
tions of  function  wdl  rt'snll  from  any  observed 
alteration  of  structiue  in  this  system.  All  the 
knowledge  we  can  attain  on  due  subject  mut 
be  thai  derived  bom  direct  observaitioo,  and 


from  induction  of  the  fects  so  obtained.  Now, 
die  whole  series  of  phenomenn  that  chamcteriia 

tlir  fli  t  liiie  of  life,  indicate  Uie  gradual  dinii> 
niUion  uf  tliti  energy  of  the  nervous  system  in 
general,  and  of  theDiain  more  especially.  All 
tile  sensitive  functions  arc  performed  less  per- 
fectly. TJie  organs  of  tiic  external  aeuiies 
become  less  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
from  their lespeGtiTe  objects;  the  nerves  tiana- 
mit  mote  taidily  and  more  feebly  these  im]ne8- 
sions  to  the  brain  ;  and  the  pen^eption.s  to  which 
the  transmitted  impressioi\s  give  rise  are  leas 
vivid  and  mom  transitory  dian  fbimerly. 

The  sensibility  of  the  sytem  generally  is 
diminislied  by  age.  lioddy  suflTerings,  from  die 
samecaiia^  are  leaa  acute;  and  equal  inju> 
ries  excite  less  constitutional  disturbance  ;  in- 
fiammation  is  more  languid.  Painful  affections, 
sucli  a-s  cancer,  are  felt  less  acutely  in  age  th:u»' 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  t^Msse,  as  well  as 
•11  other  diseases,  have  a  disoMition  to  asaome 
a  more  chronic  character.  Tlie  systi'm  is  less 
susceptible  of  tlie  action  of  contagions  of  all 
kinds ;  and  if,  by  a  certain  age,  it  has  not  gone 
throiiuh  tJie  usual  courw  of  (■xanthemata,  and 
other  dweases  winch  affect  tlie  body  only  ouco 
in  the  coune  of  life,  tl  genenlfy  CKitpet  than 
altMsthtf. 

Tfie  temperature  of  die  body  is  proibably 

lower  in  a^e  than  in  youtli.  An  explanation  of 
this  has  been  sought  for  m  the  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  fiit,  which,  by  its  nonMsondnct- 
ing  properties,  pre\'ent&  die  escape  of  heat  from 
the  body :  but  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
account  for  it  by  the  decline  of  dw  powen  bodi 
of  die  circulation  and  of  die  nervous  eneigy  in 
general.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  duUiness  is 
a  very  common  attendant  on  old  ;^:e.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  concluded,  from  reasoning 
i  prion  on  the  fects  already  stated,  that  the 
more  easy  exhaustion  of  the  8en.siti\  (;  jvowers 
would  call  fur  a  greater  proportion  of  sleep,  in 
order  to  restore  and  maintain  them.  Yet  we 
find,  in  reality,  that  old  persons  sleep  less  than 
those  that  are  younsr,  and  that  their  sleep  is 
much  less  profound,  and  oflener  disturl>ed  by 
dreams.  Probably,  the  e:q)hunation  may  be 
found  in  dwt  hw  of  die  economy  which 
j>cais  to  regulate  tlie  quantity  of  sleep  by  the 
necesiiily  that  exists  for  nutrition.  Thus,  when 
the  body  is  growing,  as  in  young  dnMm» 
sixteen  liours  out  t  f  t!ic  four-;uid-twenty  are 
passed  in  sleep.  Adults  sleep,  on  an  average, 
seven  or  e^ht  hours  ;  but  for  die  aged,  five  or 
six  honia  are  genenllj  sufficient  Many  ex(»p> 
tioiu,  indeed,  occur  to  diis,  as  wdl  as  to  every 
otlier  rule,  in  whicl»  the  operations  of  the 
nervous  system  are  concemea ;  and  especiallv 
in  those  depending  so  much  upon  habit,  which 
is  justly  esteemed  a  second  nature.  Persons  of 
great  age  souietimes  experience  very  distressing 
wakefulness ;  tins  it  often  the  effect  of  cold 
feet,  indigesdoo,  or  other  inlunal  sources  of 
irritation. 

Tlie  muid,  as  well  as  the  body,  is  wasted  by 
time.  The  first  indication  of  diminished  vigour 
in  liie  kitdleetual  Acuities  hi  israally  die  decay 
of  the  menKMy.  Th«  power  of  iecoUectioii» 
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which  is  immediately  dependent  upon  that  of 
association,  appean  to  hav  e  a  closer  rt  l  itioii  to 
tiw  physical  condition  of  tlie  uimtrituii,  tlian 
any  oilier  of  tlie  mental  faculties :  for  we  often 
obsene  a  6iilure  of  memory,  while  the  judge- 
ment continuet  unimpaiKd.  This  loss  of 
power  M  diiHly  felt  in  tbe  one  of  new  usocb- 
tions.  TIjus  m  cnt  events  are  recalled  with 
nmch  greater  diHicuUy  llian  old  ones;  and 
new  habite  con  hardly  ever  be  contracted,  'fhe 
f-.^rli^•^t  notice  that  is  civrn  of  tliis  |>;irtial  d&- 
clnie  oi  the  t.Lcultie!i  la  geutraily  m  tiie  forget- 
Mmeasof  tlie  names  of  persons.  When  C»- 
lied  somewliat  farther,  Uie  names  of  things  aie 
wHh  difticulty  recollected.  The  mind  loses 
tliat  coiiiuiuikI  of  lanu^iaiie  wliiili  it  foriiurly 
possessed ;  hence  the  tardinm  of  speech,  and 
lieaTiiien  of  expiession  winch  dnniietoriie  the 
OOUTersation  of  so  many  person's  of  ads  aiiccd 
1^.  llie  garrultty  of  ula  persons  is  u1m>  fre- 
quently a  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of 
memon',  wliidi  effiut-s  the  recollection  of  what 
lias  ju'-t  beta  suid,  and  leads  to  continual  re- 
iteration of  the  same  ideas. 

Not  only  are  the  bodily  feelinp  impaired  by 
age;  the  mental  sensibility  is  idi«  Uunted,  in 
at  least  an  equal  degree,  m  all  that  relates  to 
present  or  recent  impressions.  Vet  it  has  often 
been  remarked  that  old  persons  feel  acutely 
the  loss  of  former  frietuis  and  companions. 
How  of\en  do  we  nut  wjiness  the  siu-vivur  of 
an  aged  couple  soon  follow  his  partner  to  the 
tomb.  The  nulufe  of  thesis^  of  the  hearing,  the 
senses  which  connect  tu  most  largely  with  die 
external  world,  contribute  much  to  the  dimi- 
nished exercise  of  the  intellect,  by  abstracting 
die  occasions  for  cveftion  j  and  we  well  know 
that,  withn-il  exercise,  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  tlie  bodilv  pow4an»  stagnate  and  become 
torpid.  To  this  caujie  are  often  added  impedi- 
ments to  bodily  exertion  arising  from  rigidity 
of  the  membranes,  stiflfhess  of  the  joints, 
debility  of  muscles,  and  imjmired  nenous 
eneigy.  Ihe  totteiing  steps  and  tardy  move- 
ments of  die  infirm  old  man  can  be  accompa- 
nied with  none  of  the  enjoyment  which  at- 
tends the  exertions  of  limbs  animated  by  the 
dastie  spring  of  youth.  If,  under  these  cir- 
ctimstinccs,  he  shmdfl  unfortunately  be  de- 
privwl  of  the  resources  of  mentid  cultivation, 
can  we  wonder  that  he  is  driven  for  refuge  to 
the  ciyaymeni  of  those  senses  of  taste  and 
smell  diat  yei  and  diat  he  devotes 

himoelf  to  the  cultiNation  of  the  pleasvircs  of 
the  table,  and  the  aruticial  excitation  of  spiri- 
tnous  liquors  ?  Yet  even  here  nature  imposes 
certain  limits,  beyond  which  the  votaries  of 
hixuiy  are  forbidden  to  pass. 

"  Time  hovera  o'«r,  impatieat  to  deitioyf 
And  doses  all  tb*  avennss  of  joj. 
b  vain  their  fifes  the  boaMaousseasoM  poBTp 
Th«  flrnit  aatomasl,  and  Uie  vernal  slwwcr} 
With  littlest  eyM  tM  dotard  vle«s  the  store,  . 
He  viewf,  am)  wondrr*  that  they  picaae  no  more. 
Now  pall  the  tMtclcM  mraU  ana  joyleM  wines. 
And  laxury  with  sigha  her  alavi-  rusignB." 

Need  we  pursue  this  **  strange  eventful  his- 
tory" to  die  last  mdandioly  chapter  of  maii^ 
csntenoe,  and  oonlemplate  dw  iRvdt  of  dwee 


exalted  faculties  which  ennoble  his  nature,  and 
of  which  the  deprivaticm  lowers  his  condition 
fer  beneadi  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  field? 
Need  we  dwell  upon  tlie  siekenmg  spectacle 
of  "  second  childi.shne.ss  and  mere  oblivion ;" 
and  disclose  those  moumftd  contrarieties  of  our 
natnie,  that  drew  forth  the  exdamation  from 
the  poet— 

'*  In  life 'a  last  scene  what  prodigies  surpriioT 
Tear*  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  ths  wli«. 
From  Marlboraagh's  ayes  tho  strsaass  of  diNSfS 
flow. 

And  Swift  expires  a  dfivsller  and  a  shew." 

T/:t  us  nitlicr  Ar.wr  n  vril  on  lliis  liumiliatlnu; 
picture  of  the  fraillies  incident  lo  huuiauity, 

and  which  fincibly  remind  us  of  what 

"  We  shun  to  know. 
That  life  protr;»rtctl,  i»  iiroirattcil  woe," 

To  revert,  then,  to  the  philosophical  ques- 
tion which  has  already  occupied  our  attention, 

let  us  inquire  whether  it  is  possiMe,  thmu«;houl 
the  multifarious  changes  we  have  de«.nl)ed  as 
chamctcrizing  the  several  stages  of  the  tran- 
sition from  infhnry  to  decrepitude,  to  discover 
tlie  uniform  and  proiiressive  operation  of  any 
single  principle.  Admitting  tliat  the  increasing 
density  of  the  cellular  substance  is  the  natund 
consequence  of  die  diminnhed  force  of  cireu- 
lation,  aided,  perhayi>,  1>y  the  increa'<ed,  or,  at 
least,  undiminished  power  of  absorjition,  may 
we  not  advance  a  step  farther,  and  ascribe  the 
diminution  of  the  force  of  circulation  to  the 
gradual  loss  of  muscular  power  ansuig  from  a 
decline  in  the  enert'ies  of  the  nervous  system  ? 
If  this  be  a  l^itimate  inference,  then  this  de- 
clension of  nervous  power,  whicfh  takes  place 
witli  more  or  k'Sh  rapidity  as  we  advance  in 
life,  appears  to  be  the  general  principle  we 
were  in  quest  of;  that  is,  the  ultinurte  ftet  to 
which  all  others  are  subordinate.  Appcanmce"!, 
tiien,  warrant  the  hypothesb  that  a  certam  stock 
of  vital  force  is  imparted  to  die  embryo  at  its 
first  formation,  as  a  provision  for  canying  it 
throuEh  its  destined  career  of  existence.  In 
every  aclioti  of  the  system  a  portion  of  this 
power  IS  expended  i  and  the  greater  tlie  ex- 
penditure, me  less  must  there  be  remaimtw. 
till,  at  length,  the  whole  heiner  consumed,  ul 
movements  cease,  like  those  of  a  watch  which 
has  run  down,  and  of  which  die  main  spring 
has  censed  to  art. 

Tliat  considerable  differences  exist  in  the 
stock  of  vitality  originally  imparled  to  ilie 
fiame  in  difiierent  individuals,  camiot  be 
doubled ;  some  bong  destined  to  a  shorter, 
and  others  to  a  longer,  term  of  existence,  in- 
dependently of  all  adventiliuus  caui>es  tlut 
may  occur  to  disturb  the  rcRular  course  of  na- 
tnn^  in  the  demolition  of  the  fal>ric,  and  the 
lennmation  of  life;  while  others,  bom  with 
more  feeble  stamina,  yet  highly  excitable,  an- 
ticipate the  natural  ei^ochs  and  stwea  of  lile^ 
ana,  precocious  in  their  youth,  are  doomed  to 
jireraature  senility  and  decay.  Such  is  usually 
the  condition  of  dwarfe,  who  generally  die  at 
an  early  period,  bearing  all  the  oidinMy  ntttfca 
of  tUnme  old  age. 
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From  ail  that  has  been  aaid  we  my  dnw 
ttie  coDcIusion,  that  die  spootaneoas  decay  of 

the  bod) ,  ami  decline  of  its  powers  in\iiriably 

Tittyrwling  the  Izy&Q  of  yeais,  arae  altogether 
fimn  causes  tbat  are  intemal,  and  interworen 

with  the  very  conditioiis  and  laws  of  its  O- 
istence,  aiid  are  but  little  influenced  by  ex- 
ternal circumstanoes.  WnU  inor^i^anic  bodies, 
precisely  the  reverse  takes  place;  they  owe  to 
external  causes  tlieir  decomposition  and  de- 
struction. But  living  bodies  p«  ;ish  from  witlun, 
being  caosumed  by  the  very  fire  which  is  it&elf 
the  Bouice  of  their  animation. 

]  f  health  be  viewed  as  consisting  in  the  pro- 
per balance  and  harmony  of  all  tlie  ftUKtions  of 
life,  it  is  evident  th.it  this  eoiidition  may  exist 
in  all  ages,  and  lliut  il  is  compatible  with 
difoent  de^ees  of  energy  in  the  exercise  of 
those  functions.  Thoogfa  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  may  be  enfSeehled  by  age,  and 
thougli  the  ;i(:tioii!5  may  he  less  vi^'oruusly  per- 
finmed,  yet  if  tliey  be  duly  proportioned  to 
one  anothn,  (he  s^lem  most  be  considered  ae 
in  a  h(  lUhy  condition,  and  as  fulfillinc;  the 
designs  uf  u;iiure  in  the  latter  stages  of  n& 
existence.    In  one  respect,  however,  there  is 
a  material  diir*;rence  between  tlie  health  of 
youili  aud  the  htaiUi  of  age ;  inasmuch  as  the 
former  is  more  secure  and  stable  iluui  the  latter. 
In  tlie  period  of  youth,  it  is  true,  the  greater 
activity  uf  the  functions  often  endangers  the 
equilibrium  of  tlie  sy>tem  ;  but  then  the  power 
of  restoration  is  at  tlie  same  time  proportionably 
more  efficient.    Ilicli  iti  its  re>ource3,  tlie  con- 
stitution of  youth  rebounds  with  surprising 
elasticity  from  the  depressiuu  of  a  severe  iilU 
neasy  and  even  seems  to  gatlier  fresh  vigour 
from  the  shock.    In  advanced  life,  on  the 
contrary,  this  resilient  power  is  deficient :  Ae 
fihres  that  have  been  stretched  bey<ind  the  pro- 

£!r  limits  no  longer  return  to  their  former  state ; 
e  spring  no  longer  re-«cta  with  a  force  equal 
to  that  by  whidi  it  is  extend pd ;  and  a  dis- 
placement of  its  particles  is  productive  of  a 
penmnent  alteration  of  structure,  and  of  aug* 
mented  inoapad^  to  perfbnn  the  same  extent 
of  action. 

The  slighter  deviations  from  the  perfectly 
healdiy  structure  of  the  onauiSy  which  are  the 
oooeomitants  of  age,  are  of  varkms  kinds,  and 

their  effects  may  Ik  f  r  n  lon^  time  insensible. 
Gradually,  however,  liiey  increase  m  extent, 
until  they  manifest  themselves  by  some  oalward 
indications  of  dLSDrdere.d  health  ;  obscure,  per- 
haps, at  first,  aud  appurenlly  evaneiiceiil ;  yet, 
ncnrting  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  acquiring, 
W  d^ieea,  a  more  decided  and  permanent 
chaiacter,  they  at  length  attract  attention ;  and 
proper  means  being  resorted  to  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  derangement  in  the  functions,  the 
health  appears  to  be  again  lestoted. 

Still,  however,  there  is  left  a  grater  prone- 
ness  to  disorder  than  before.  \  arious  excite- 
ments and  eiertioas  which  former^  wwa 
harml^  are  not  so  well  borne.  Slighter  causes 
of  disturbance  are  followed  by  some  particular 
symptom  or  sets  of  symptoms  to  which  there 
may  exist  a  prediqpoettian  in  the  tjmm  i  such 


as  head-ach,  lassitude,  dyspepeiay  depresnon 
of  spirits,  palpitation,  wMchralneas,  Sec.  It 

swms  as  if  something  wi're  going  wrong, 
and  preparing  more  serious  illness.  Such  is 
generally  the  progress  of  steuctnral  diseases, 
which  steal  on  by  slow  and  insidious  gnida- 
tion.s,  producing  for  a  ct^rtaui  lUU^rval  lliat 
undcfiuable  state  of  impending  disorder,  whidl 
only  a  very  attentive  and  scrutinizing  observa- 
tion can  detect,  but  which  exists  long  before 
tliat  eveiuful  {>eriod  commonly  characterized 
as  the  breaking  the  camtUutioih  or  that 
in  which  pontile  &ease  has  oommcneed  its 
hostile  incursions.  Tlieii,  indeed,  all  that  our 
most  skilfully  directed  eilbrts  can  accomplish  is 
toTepulse  the  immediale  aggression,  andebiaiB 
a  tnire  from  tliat  enemy  which  is  sure  to  re- 
new tile  attack,  and  to  whose  power  the  ciladei 
we  defend  must  at  laat  be  tmoooditionaUj 
•nnendered. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  independently  of 
any  positive  alteration  in  the  structure  of  a 
particular  organ,  there  oocasiooaUy  occurs,  at 
a  certain  period  of  life,  a  sodden  and  genenl 
alteration  of  health,  which  is  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion, though  generally  of  no  long  continuance, 
and  to  which  the  term  climacteric  disease  has 
Ixjen  ap|ilied,     Tliis  peculiar  condition  has 
been  wuH  described  by  Sir  Henry  llalford  in 
an  essiy  published  in  the  Medical  Transactions 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.*  Hiis  disease, 
heelMerves,  istwtteraiaiacterisedinttMndiBn 
in  women ;  but  even  in  the  former  the  period 
of  its  invasion  is  by  no  means  constant,  for  it 
may  occur  at  any  time  between  the  ages  of  fifty 
and  «eventy-tive.    Its  commencement  is  often 
apparently  determined  by  some  occasion  of 
fevendl  excitement,  such  as  an  act  of  intem- 
perance, a  fall  whidl  seemed  at  tlie  moment  to 
oe  of  no  consequence,  or  even  a  coramoD  cold. 
Sometimes  it  follows  u[>on  a  marriage  con- 
tracted late  in  life.    But  the  most  frequent 
predisposing  cause  is  mental  anxiety  and  stif- 
fering,  the  corroding  influence  of  which  Avill 
eventually  sap  the  foundations  of  the  mo&t  ro- 
faost  constitution. 

TliF-  oHmncteric  disease  is  described,  by  Sir 
Henry  ilalford,  as  hemg  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary alteration  in  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  bv  ao  accelerated  pulse,  and  by 
a  wasting  of  flhe  flesh,  without  any  oindotis 
source  of  exhaustion.  ^^'aIl(lering  p;iins  are 
felt  in  the  head  aud  chest;  the  tongue  is  white, 
Oe  boweb  aie  shiggish,  themghtinaased  either 
without  sle<»p,  or  without  the  refresnment  whidl 
sh'ep  shoula  bring  with  it,  and  there  is  a  gene- 
nil  teeling  of  lassitude  and  of  fever.  There  is 
no  deficiency  of  urine ;  yet  the  legs  often  swell. 
These  symptoms  may  be  of  some  dumtion; 
and  may,  indeed,  proceed  so  far  ivs  to  under- 
mine the  health  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
patient  sinlu  mMler  a  disease  wbidi  seems  to 
nave  no  oAer  characteristic  than  that  of  a  {gene- 
ral ftOore  of  the  functions.  But  when,  as  is 
most  firequently  the  cate^  the  powers  of  the 
s^■strm  rirr'  n  !of|Tiatc  to  recovery,  the  symptoms 
are  giaduaiiy  iuiiigated  and  disappear.  Then 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  316. 
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is  there  a  return  of  comparatitre  health  and 
•iKii^  whidi  may  lait  kt  muaj  yean.  But 

we  may  yet  always  remark  that  the  eiiersncs 
of  the  frame  have  been  permanently  impaired ; 
and  the  impression  made  upOD  theoountenanoe 
leauuDs  fixed  and  indeliblie. 

Such  w  the  climaderie  dueaae  in  Hi  sunple 
form,  a>  it  occurs  in  iii(livi<!n:tls  who  have  en- 
joyed previous  health.  But  when  it  supervenes 
upon  a  fianM  already  derani^  by  habilual 
iMncss,  it  oftfn  asHiimfs  the  fi-ntun  s  :ukI  p;ir- 
takes  of  tlie  dtitracter  of  the  predouuuaiit  com- 
pfaunt.  When  thus  associated  with  tlie  effects 
of  structumi  (IiM>rder,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
aasi^jrn  Uie  share  tliat  belongs  to  each  specific 
source  ol  disrAse;  but  the  existence  of  the 
ctimactef ic  afiection  may  tometiroes  be  inimed 
flfom  die  peculiar  eipieastoo  of  the  countenance 
already  i*  .  r  uiied,  from  the  unusual  ex;i>{ie- 
lation  of  tite  symptoms  appertajnmg  to  the 
oifuiie  diaeaae,  and  from  lU  proceedmg  witli 
prf*atcr  rapuiitv  to  a  f.ilal  fenniiiation.  It  is 
uwuig  tu  ilm  iKji^iuMl  complication  of  prt^viuus 
local  and  constitutional  atluienis  with  Uie  evils 
which  are  tlie  natural  ooaaaqiieiwei  of  old  age, 
that  the  picture  above  drawn  is  not  often  rea- 
lite<l  in  actual  ohst-natiun. 

We  tiball  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  more 
snedlle  diseasas  to  which  old  age  is  roost 
obnoxious,  and  by  wbidi  lifs^  at  that  period,  it 
most  frequently  leriuiuated. 

Among  the  numerous  indications  of  a  waver- 
ing in  the  equilibrium  of  the  functions  incident 
to  the  decline  of  life,  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant are  the  symptoms  of  disorder  in  tlic 
digestive  piocesses.  Dyspepsia,  iu  ail  its  va- 
riMiet,  is  among  the  earliest  as  well  as  most 
common  of  die  diseuM^-s  ctf  advanced  life;  and 
iU»  previdfiice  at  lliis  ptriod  may  be  traced  to 
many  causes,  of  which  (lie  operation  is  sufH- 
ciontly  ohviou?;.  The  principal  of  Uk-m'  is, 
undoubtedly,  Ute  gnulual  decline  of  irnUbdity 
and  of  muscular  power  which  pervades  the 
whole  system,  and  in  which  the  hbres  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  must  of  course  pertid- 
jKitc.  It  often  happens,  dint  while  the  powers 
of  assimilation  have  diminished,  the  appetite 
atUl  continues  good ;  and,  oonsef^piently,  more 
ibod  is  taken  than  can  he  rmivt  rted  into  hoalthy 
imtlilnenL  That  portion  wiuch  is  imperfectly 
digested  being  iclained,  tends,  by  its  preseuoe 
and  accumulation,  still  further  to  impede  the 
due  performance  of  this  function.  The  disten- 
sion of  die  stoinacli  and  bo\vels  from  Hatus, 
and  their  continued  irritation  from  contain- 
ing acid  or  acrid  materials,  lay  the  foundation 
of  :i  ii.iti  il  liabit,  and  of  jx'nvianent  injury 
to  tfie  tout  ot' the  organs.  Another  cawie  of 
im]>crfctt  digestion  may  be  poi&ted  out  in  the 
loss  of  the  tt  ctli,  and  the  conse<juent  defective 
luaiucatiou  of  the  food.  The  mischief  is  often 
aggravated  by  the  sudden  discontinuance  of  die 
aalutaiy  exeicise  which  was  fimnerly  taken; 
and  by  an  indulgence  in  the  re|wse  wbidiy 
after  a  life  of  exerboo,  IS  almoat  diuned  as  the 
privilege  of  i^e. 

Increasing  sluggishness  takes  piece  in  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  more  p«!pccia!ly 
if  exerciae  be  neglected,    lieuce  aruies  a  Itabit 


of  costireness,  and  hence  are  formed  accumu- 
lations in  the  large  intestines^  and  more  paiti- 

ciilarly  in  the  cells  and  flexures  of  the  t^lon, 
which  iux}uire  a  preternatural  siac  from  lialxtual 
and  inordinate  di.Htensioii.  In  this  wav  the 
foundation  in  often  laid  for  structural  diseases, 
which  aflect  the  coats,  and  lead  to  fatal  stric- 
tures of  tlie  great  mle^tme. 

Another  and  more  frequent  attendant  upon 
habitual  coiiftti{mtionaie  hemofihotdal  tumours, 

of^on  pro<!iiCtue  of  inui  h  .sufliTing,  Or  profuse 
and  daiigeivus  lo^svn  of  blood ;  and  leading, 
not  unfrequently,  to  listulou>  abscesses,  whioi 
terminate  in  a  lingering  and  fatal  hectic. 

I'rotracted  dy8|)epsia  may  give  Hm-  tu  hejm- 
tic  disease  in  all  its  various  forms,  llie  cause 
by  which  these  afiiectione  are  nioet  oomroooly 
detennined,  is  die  abuse  of  spirituous  liqnofs. 
If  the  habit  of  indul-n  'uce  in  diis  Pmmetheaii 
poison  lias  l^n  alieady  contracted,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  increase  dunng  age,  when  the 
vines  of  diis  artifuial  appetite  never  fail  to 
become  more  inexorable,  and  when  the  powi^r 
of  self  control,  togetha*  with  the  other  energies 
of  the  mind,  is  generally  diminished.  Yet, 
provided  a  foundation  has  not  been  bid  for 
diseases  of  die  hver  at  former  periods  of  life, 
either  from  the  cause  jtist  mentiooed,  or  from 
die  influence  of  a  hot  climate,  it  does  not  aj^ 
pear  that  there  exists  any  (Kirtimlnr  prooencss 
to  this  class  of  diseases  in  aidvanced  lilie. 

Tlie  stractuni  diseases  of  the  liver,  like  those 
of  other  organs,  are  mostly  of  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, stealing  on  by  slow  degrees ;  advancing 
to  a  certain  jioitit  with  comparative  rapidity ; 
then  appearing  for  a  long  interval  to  oe  sta- 
tionary :  after  which  diey  praoeed  another  step, 
and  auain  stop.  As  a  con>ideml)le  portion  of 
life  may  be  s|)ent  while  tliey  are  thus  passing 
through  their  successive  steps  of  aggra\'atiaa, 
it  is  natural  to  exjiect  that  their  last  and  more 
fatal  stage  should  occur  during  the  later  periods 
of  life,  and  thus  appear  as  the  natural  atteik<' 
dants  upon  old  age.  One  cause,  however,  may 
be  assigned  ibr  the  more  aggra\-ated  symptoms, 
and  more  rapid  course  of  structural  diseases  in 
advanced  lite ;  and  that  is,  the  greater  prone- 
ness  to  chronic  inflammation  at  that  period, 
"  ^T rli  may  itself  be  traced  to  n  deficiency  of 
liiai  Loiiservaiive  power  which  maintains  the 
healthy  balance  of  tlie  circulation.  This  mow 
diffused  and  insidious  kind  of  inflammatory 
action  is  particularly  apt  to  affect  the  serous 
memhnuies.  Hence  the  aged  arc  particularlv 
liable  to  those  dropsical  affections  which  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  inifaunraatoiy 
-stitc^.  The  same  peneral  principle  will  ac- 
count for  the  i-avuges  of  cancer  being  more 
observable  in  the  aged  than  in  Others.  We 
find  accordingly  that  a  large  proportion  of 
elderly  females  iue  destroyed  by  cancer  of  the 
titerus  or  mamma;  while,  in  the  male  sex,  the 
structural  disease  which  more  especially  mani- 
foslsitadf  in  advanced  lift  is  die  enlargement 
and  scirrhous  induration  of  the  i)rost.itc  shuid, 
and  especially  of  its  posterior  lul>e.  This  latter 
disease,  besides  htOUff  productive  of  various 
local  itironvcnienccs.  such  a.s  irritation  of  the 
bladder,  and  painful  obstructions  of  urme,  fre- 
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qnentlv  preys  upon  the  general  hMdibf  md 

tends  to  txliaust  llie  consfitiiiion. 

Ilw  fiiilurt'  of  Uic  umiar)  fuucuons  is  abo 
among  the  more  frequent  causes  of  distress  in 
old  peia»s  of  the  mule  sex.  The  fint  indica- 
tion of  a  tendency  to  (gravel  is  the  deposition 
of  uric  aci'l  in  tl  r  f,  mi  of  cn  sUtls,  like  rf  d 
Hod,  in  the  urmc,  lly  degrees  concretions 
are  fermed  in  the  pelvis  of  tlie  kidney,  giving 
rise  to  acute  pnin,  and  uthcr  lu-piiritic  symp- 
toms arising  from  mtiiumiiaUun  aiid  abscesites 
intiic  kidneys.  When  these  concretioiis  d^ 
acend  into  the  bladder,  the  well  known  symj^ 
toms  of  vesical  calculus  are  excited,  which 
need  not  be  enumerated  in  this  place.  But  in- 
dependently of  calculus,  the  muscular  {Mwer 
of  die  bladder  b  liable  to  b«  much  impeired 
in  ad>-aricc<I  lift  .,  in  a  greater  pro|K>rtion  than 
other  muiicular  faiU.  TVo  evils,  apparently 
of  an  opponte  kind,  yet  both  refemble  to  im- 
mirf'f!  nrtKin  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
LktlUer,  occur  as  sources  of  great  inconvenience 
and  distress.  Tlie  one  is  retention  of  urine, 
fiom  debility  of  those  muscular  fibies  which 
it  is^  ex|)elled ;  and  the  odief  is  the  inconti- 
nence of  the  bladder,  arinng  fiom  ^utiym  of 
its  sphincter. 

llie  first  indieaiion  of  a  fiiihire  in  the  mus- 
cular ]HiWfrs  of  the  hlacMer  is  the  inahility  to 
t  iiii  ity  Itself  wholly ;  somt  unne  always  remain- 
iiiu  )>t-hind,  after  every  attempt  at  expulsion. 
If  fniin  some  nrcitlenlal  circumstance  the 
uniii-  has  Ken  suffered  to  accumulate  in  too 
great  a  >|uantity,  its  expulsion  becomes  still 
more  difficult,  and  may  even  be  found  to  be 
hnnoajtiMe,  without  die  introduction  of  die 

talhi  t(-r.  After  the  MuMer  has  thus  Ixeii 
Stretched  to  an  excessive  de^pee,  its  tone  is 
much  impaired,  and  is  widi  ddficttltjr  reeover* 
ed :  :tnd  even  if  the  power  of  retention,  to  a 
certain  extent,  w  obtained,  this  power  may  be 
accompanied  bv  incontinence  when  that  ffmO' 
tity  is  exceeded,  the  urine  continuing  to  come 
away  involuntarily,  while  there  Ls  still  a  consi- 
derable quatitity  retained  m  tlic  hUddcr. 

Gout,  though  it  be  not  exclusively  a  disease 
of  age,  should  be  tanked  among  dioae  to  which 
there  i.*  a  greater  pretlispositinii  in  the  declin 
of  life.  Chronic  rheumiitisiii,  and  cspecnlly 
that  form  of  it  which  has  been  termed  nodoaity 
of  thejuinu.  is  mon  piendent  in  aged  penoiM 
than  in  others. 

The  organ  which  participoles  mosrt  largely 
in  the  changes  induced  by  ag^  and  which  also 
svmpathizM  most  extensively  with  the  itomacli, 
is  the  brain;  and  the  <Hsea>^s  of  this  organ 
probably  constitute,  on  the  whole,  the  principal 
aoDfoe  of  fiitality  at  the  advanced  period  of 
whicli  we  arc  treatinsr.  Tlie  Tiilurf  of  erit  iiry 
ill  Its  functions  frequently  shows  itself  in  the 
alteration  which  takes  place  in  the  state  of 
mind  ;  in  th**  prfHh>minance  of  more  gloomy 
views  of  things,  m  habitual  despondency,  in 
increasing  listlessness  and  lethargy,  in  confusion 
of  thought  or  Iocs  of  memory,  in  heavincM  and 
aomnoloicy.  Old  persons  are  subject  to  noises 
in  the  ears,  to  occasional  head-^uh,  and  giddi- 
ness. Partial  debility  is  manifest  iu  some  par- 
tinilar  otgu  of  mok  or  motioo;  the  aii^t  or 


having  foils ;  a  feeling  of  numhneas,  or  tingKng , 

pmjfived  in  the  extremities;  wanderinij pnins 
dm  complained  of  in  different  parts  ul  the 
trunk  or  limbs,  which  are  ascribed  to  rheu- 
matism, but  which  are  found  to  follow  more 
the  conne  of  the  nerves  tinn  of  the  muscles, 
.mil  are  sometimes  referreil  to  the  ceiitn-  of  the 
bones.  Sudden  and  unexpected  relief  is  often 
experienced  from  tb^  symp4onas  by  the  dis- 
charge of  flatoa  ftom  the  stomach  or  inlei- 
tines. 

AU  diesa  are  but  preludes  to  an  attack  .of 

a  more  serious  character.  Palsy  or  apoplexy 
suddenly  supervenes,  and  either  at  once  carries 
off  the  patient,  or,  if  for  a  time  recovered 
fipom,  leaves  him  but  the  wreck  of  his  former 
self.  It  has  been  computed  dnt  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  those  |)€tsons  who  aiLiin  the 
Bg6  of  seventy  are  (it^tincd  to  perish  by  thm 
disease.    It  would  ap|)ear,  from  a  computation 

made  by  Dr.  lleherden,  that  a|K)])lexy  and 
palsy  hu^e  proviiiled  tu  a  gruilcr  extent  in 
mofiem  times  thiw  formerly  ;  for  the  number 
of  lalal  cases  ftom  these  diseaaes,  raoorded  in 
die  Bills  of  Mortality,  is  now  double  of  what 
it  was  at  the  bc-.^ inning;  of  the  last  century. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the 
causes,  both  remote  and  proximate,  of  that 
cla5s  of  diseases;  it  will  be  sufficient  tn  ohs«rve 
that  tliey  upjjcar  connected  with  a  local  plethonc 
State  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  those  belonging  to  the  venous 
system,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  declension  uf 
the  nervous  power.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  they  are  accompanied  widi  perceptible 
stractnral  changes  either  in  die  cerebnl  sob- 

st.iiice,  or  in  the  xessels  that  snpplv  it.  Ossific 

depositions  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries  of  the 
bnott  are  among  the  moat  frequent  of  these 

chancTPS. 

V  aiious  lesser  degrees  of  unpaired  sensibility 
and  muscular  onngy,  occasionally  perceptible 
in  diflerent  organs,  and  constituting  what  in 
called  partial  paralysis,  are  referable  to  the 
s;inic  causes.  Instances  occur,  in  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  upper  eve-lid,  which,  in  conso- 
quenee,  hangs  over  tne  globe  of  the  eye ;  in 
•h^  droppiu"'  of  the  under  lip,  which  becomes 
|>endulou!»,  and  is  no  longer  able  to  retain  the 
saliva;  in  the  Altering  speech  and  tremulous 
voice,  and  in  the  relmtion  of  the  qihiiictBr, 
alresidy  noticed. 

Cutaneous  disorders  frequently  make  their 
appsamnce  during  the  decline  of  life.  They 
would  seem  in  genera]  to  be  more  closely  con- 
nected witli  the  condition  of  the  bniin  and 
nervous  system,  than  with  the  state  of  the  di- 
gestive oigims.  Of  these  die  most  distresnng 
and  intractable  is  t)ie  prurigo  senilis,  which, 
though  unattended  with  any  visible  eruption, 
is  oflen  remarkably  inveterate,  and  is  the  source 
of  incessant  and  indescribaUe  lonnent  to  the 
individual  whom  it  afiecU. 

The  heart  is  frequently  found  to  be  diseased 
in  elderly  persons;  hence  arises  another  tmin 
of  diseases,  which  will  he  described  in  dieir 
[iroj>er  place.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  in- 
dicate ossification  of  the  coronary  vessels,  or  of 
die  valves  of  dm  heeit;  inatued  siae  «f  its 
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ventricles  or  aimcles,  and  dilatation  of  tlieir 
cavities ;  aoeuranu  or  o««ificatioa  of  the  coats 
of  the  taorge  vesteU  couiecied  widi  the  heart. 

CollectKiiis  of  \\at(  r  in  the  pericardium,  the 
frequent  et)eci  of  these  oreanic  changes,  coti- 
tribute  still  further  to  oomplicate  tlie  symptoms 
and  augment  the  danger  To  1  iff  All  tlu  sc  oc- 
casion more  or  less  imp<  uimeiil  to  tiie  action  of 
the  heart ;  and  tlie  consequent  diatmbmee  of 
the  circulation  shows  itself  in  various  ways. 

Inflammation  in  the  skin,  particularly  in  the 
cMrtmif ICS,  IS  uxcc^'diiiuly  apt  to  t»'rmiii;ilf  in 
moriiti(-at)oa  during  old  age.  The  toes  are  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  thts  aflfectioii.  Carhuiide 
may  ;ilso  be  enumer.itt'il  aniunt:  the  (li>-f  asi'.s  to 
winch  tliere  is  a  more  jwticular  diHi>Oi>ition  in 
the  aidvanoed  than  in  eiurlr  or  middle  periods 
of  life. 

The  last  cla!«  of  diseases  aiFecljaii;  aged 
persons,  whirh  wv  sli.iU  notice  in  tliis  brief 
review,  are  those  of  tlie  resfmatory  oigans. 
The  relaxed  conditioo  of  the  mucous  memhrane 
of  the  hronrlii.  ;»nd  tlie  p^edi^posili( m  to  a 
chnmic  form  of  inflammation,  lay  the  fouudar 
tion  ibr  those  protracted  fmns  of  catuili,  of 
asthma,  and  of  jxripnenmony,  which  prevail  so 
extensively  in  j>trsons  (tf  advanced  age.  In 
catsnlnis  senilis,  a5  u  is  emphatically  odled, 
the  great  abundance  of  the  secretion  from  the 
membrane  both  of  the  lungs  and  nasal  cavities, 
And  its  peculiar  viscidity,  which  demands  great 
eflforts  ror  ila  removal,  is  the  source  not  <mly  of 
>  greet  distress,  but  also  of  great  exhaustion  of 
strc  iiL't))  ;  the  constitution  is  frequently  unable 
to  witlistatid  the  repeated  l^gravaticms  of  this 
oontplaint,  which  talce  place  in  suoeessive  win- 
ters. T'ndcr  these  circumstanrr<«,  especially, 
the  supen-ention  of  neripneuuionia  nolna  is  ra- 
pidly destructive  or  life.  The  occurrence  of 
that  species  of  epidemic  catarrh,  at  times  so 
widely  prevalent,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  influenza,  is  always  extensively  fiital 
to  very  elderljr  persons :  indeed,  all  inflamma- 
tory complaints  aflecttng  iite  chest  are  incom- 
parably more  (lantrerous  at  this  jxTicHl  of  life. 
Asthma,  which  must  certainly  be  ciiumeraied 
amone;  the  diseases  of  age,  is  not,  at  first,  or  in 
itself,  attended  witli  the  same  risk  ;  tliongh,  in 
its  consequences,  it  eventually  contributes  to 
the  abndL'cmeat  of  those  years  during  which 
the  life  of  a  person  of  healthy  lungs  would 
Otherwise  have  been  prolonged. 

(P,  M.  Ro^.) 

AIR,  (Cravoc  or).F— Chamre  of  air  is  a 

pnjMilar,  and  when  well  directed ,  very  power- 
iul  remedy,  in  a  numerous  class  of  cliruiac  ail- 
ments; in  some  acute  diseases;  tmd  in  a  state 
of  convalescence  from  diseiw^'  t^enerally.  Its 
influence  also  is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable 
in  removing  that  condition  of  the  system  which 
may  be  termed  father  a  deterioration  of  health 
Aan  a  formal  disease,  and  which  is  occasioned 
by  confinement  and  sedentary  habits,  or  resi- 
dence in  impure  air ;  a  complaint  which  has 
been  termed  CseAerio  JLondmeiMM,  although  by 
BO  means  peculiar  to  the  metropolis. 

The  striking  imptovement  produced  in  the 
iMddi    a  icniovMi  for  «  few  wedca  otkly,  fion 


the  tainted  atmosnhere  of  a  city  to  the  pure  and 
invigorating  air  or  the  ooontiy,  is  the  subject  of 
daily  observation.    Even  a  change  from  one 

part  of  till'  coiiiitr)'  to  another  is  often  attended 
with  remarkable  benefit,  and  tiiat  when  there 
is  little  or  no  apparent  diJftrenoe  between  die 
two  !;rlnations. 

We  use  tlie  terms  piu«  and  impure  in  this 
place,  because  imciuestiooaUy  the  atmosphere 
in  various  situations  differs  materially  m  its 
purity,  according  to  tlie  ordinary  meaiiiUf;  of 
the  tt  rm.  It  may  be  true  tliat  the  air  collected 
iu  tlie  most  confined  allrys  of  London,  when 
subjected  to  anal>>is  hy  die  chemat,  shall 
afford  the  same  i>ro|iortioii  <jf  o\v<xen  and  azote 
&!»  tliai  to  be  found  on  the  summits  of  our 
highest  mountains;  but  we  have  00  reason  to 
believe  tliat  oxysi:en  and  azote  constitute  tlie 
whole  ingredientii  of  the  atmosphere,  llie  ^we- 
sent  state  of  our  chemical  knowledge  may  ootf 
indeed,  enable  us  to  determine  what  is  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  other  ingredients,  but  we  arc 
not  the  less  sun-  (tf  tlu'ir  existence,  and  that 
they  ofl^n  exert  a  pernicious  influence  on 
health.  Hie  attempts  of  diemical  phtloaopheni 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  agents  row  n> 
ferrc^l  to,  which  contaminate  the  air  in  ditiereiit 
aitttattOOSy  and  s}>^edily  pnxluce  specific  dis- 
eases, or  more  slowly  undermine  the  health, 
have  hitherto  proved  most  unsuccessful.  Even 
our  means  of  measuring  some  of  the  obvious 
piiysical  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  are  still 
very  imperfect;  so  that  In  treating  of  them  we 
are  often  (;bhi;e(l  to  employ  tlie  temis  in  rnm- 
moii  use,  instead  of  the  more  accurate  and  de- 
finite language  of  science. 

Although  chaitKf  of  air  impltr'5  <;nino  rhan-jo 
of  climate,  in  llie  extended  act-eptation  of  this 
term,  yet  by  the  Jbrmer  ex])reasion  is  com- 
monly meant  a  removal  firom  one  place  to 
another  in  the  same  country  or  climate.  And 
it  is  m  this  more  limited  sense  that  we  use  the 
expression  change  of  air  on  tlie  present  occa- 
sion. In  another  article,  the  meaical  effects  of 
different  climates,  and  of  diance  of  climate, 
will  be  fully  discussed.  (JSee  Cijmate.)  In 
the  present  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
a  few  pntctical  remarks  on  the  principal  ciraim- 
slauces  which  shouUl  guide  the  practitioner  in 
prescribing  chaiii;e  of  air,  in  order  that  the 
patient  ma^  derive  all  the  benefit  from  that 
remedy  which  his  case  admits  of  Tt  is  upon 
the  just  adaptation  of  the  remedy  to  the  indi- 
vidual case  that  all  the  advantage:)  to  be  ex- 
pected from  change  of  air  depend. 

In  desiirnatine  the  prrdominatincr  qtialitirs 
of  lilt!  air  lu  ditierent  p!a(i  s,  winch  give  to 
them  severally  a  peculiar  character,  in  reference 
to  their  effect  on  the  human  body,  we  sliall 
employ  terms  in  common  use,  as  their  im]K»rt 
is  well  understood,  and  Uiey  are  suflicienlly  ex- 
plicit for  our  present  piupose.  The  epithets 
soft  and  mild,  as  opposed  to  sharp  and  naish ; 
moist  or  damp,  a.s  opi>osed  to  dry  ;  liea\  y  or 
oppressive,  as  distinguished  frr>m  light  and 
elastic,  are  expressions  in  general  use ;  and  the 
effects  of  the  conditions  of  the  atmosplicre  which 
they  indicate,  in  soothing  or  exciting,  in  de- 
prasing  and  relazing,  or  in  exhlhwling  and 
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bracingvase  wdl  ItnoiRi  by  experience.  The 

difftrviYt  state^i  of  llie  atmosphert-  just  noticed, 
exert  ik  luure  puvverfiil  influenct:  ui  pro(K>rUon 
as  the  cou^titution  is  delicate;  and,  accor- 
dingty,  change  of  air  beoomes  a  much  mofeim- 
mrtant  remedy  in  the  diseases  of  «neh  persons. 

It  is,  iinktd.  elm  Hv  from  < 'l>s(  i\ iiii;  tin'  iiiaii- 

aer  iu  wUidi  invaliils  and  delicate  penoos  are 
aftcted  bjr  the  atmospheie  of  iilmaeeA  sHu^ 

tiotis.  that  wc  arc  riiabicd  to  estimatf^  its 
powerful  ioriuence  on  tiie  more  robust  con- 
atitutioa. 

Ilubit,  and  the  conservative  powers  inherent 
in  the  human  system,  enable  man  to  resist,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  tlie  deleterious 
qualities  of  tlie  atmosphere;  yet  do  peisoa, 
however  sbon^  may  be  his  constitution,  will 
long  remain  att»r_'<  Uier  inunfluencetl  by  tlit  ni. 
Tlteir  eflects  are,  ui  general,  observable  uu  liie 
organization  of  the  iiiiiahitants  of  such  places, 
and  in  tlie  manner  in  which  the  variiois  func- 
tions of  life  are  performed  in  a  state  of  health  ; 
and  they  are,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable 
io  the  DBture  and  diaracter  of  the  diseases  to 
whidi  snch  penons  are  most  obnoxious.  Al- 
tliough  these  clrcuinst.inas  are  iiior»;  strikingly 
observed  in  the  natives  of  difierenl  cUmatei^ 
Aey  are  sufficiently  evident  in  the  inhabiianis 
of  difff'irnt  districts  in  our  island.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  need  otdy  compare,  in  the  state 
of  health,  the  firmly-knit  fiame,  tlie  florid 
countenance,  and  tbc  elastic  niotioiis  of  the 
mountiuuet^r,  with  the  salluw  coiiipkxiua  luid 
languid  gait  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  humid 
plain,  or  ctwfioed  valley.  TheoootnstiseqwUlj 
strong  when  these  individuaib  aie  niflbinf^  from 
disease.  In  the  former,  wc  have  acute,  febrile, 
and  inflammatoty  affections;  in  the  latter, 
di.seases  of  sloiver  prwiress,  with  comparatively 
hftlf  cxcitf  rneiit  of  the  vascul.'ir  system,  but 
Willi  great  seiiaibiUty  of  liie  nervous  s)s>lem. 
Weie  aOT  proof  necessary  that  this  difference 
de{>cndcd  on  die  locality,  we  find  it  in  die  fact 
tliat  persons,  in  removing  from  onp  district  to 
another,  gradually  assume  the  li  im  teristics, 
both  of  health  and  disease,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  locality.  For  example,  the  dianicter 
of  the  siUMC  (IiseiL>e  attaokinu'  tiie  Welsh  moun- 
taineer on  his  own  lulls,  wiU  be  very  different 
fiooi  thit  which  he  wouhl  be  subject  to  after  a 
residence  of  <iome  time  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Dfevousliire  or  Cornwall.  The  physician 
in  the  metropolis,  who  lias  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  patients  from  all  parts  of  the 
etmntiy,  cnnnot  fail  to  remark  How  much  the 
cli.initter  of  ilieir  eMiisiitiilions  and  the  nature 
of  their  diseases  vary  according  to  their  place 
of  residence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pomt  out 
the  irnj^ortant  ])mcti(  al  bearing  of  this  ol)sen  a- 
tion,  which  so  happily  illustrates  the  well 
known  remaric  of  Baglivi,  "  diffareprv  uatum 
hcorum  genera  malicina."  But  our  attention, 
for  the  present,  must  be  limited  lu  the  conside- 
ration of  the  effects  of  change  of  air  in  re- 
medyu^  disease  and  imuroviug  the  general 
health. 

Ttie  leading  circumstances  which  reijuire 
consideiaticw  in  prescribing  chai^  of  air,  are 
die  natnte  of  the  diieBMi,  tha  conatilntioii  of 


olur  patient,  and  the  quality  of  tlio  air  best 
suited  to  Uieae.  Before  noticint;  these,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  make  a  lew  remarks 
on  the  periods  of  disease  at  which  change  of 
air  can  be  employed  with  any  prospect  of 
benefit,  or  even  without  diaadvantai^. 

In  acute,  fi  brile,  or  iuHammatoiy  di-e.ises, 
It  is,  of  course,  during  the  stage  of  conva- 
lescence  only  that  change  of  air  is  proper;  but 
wluri  tlie  cnnvalesccnre  is  sufrn  iently  ad\aneed 
to  admit  of  a  removal,  and  ilu-  st  tM.u  of  tlie 
year  is  fitvounible  fw  such  passive  everciae  in 
the  open  air  as  a  ooovalescent  can  bear,  a  case 
will  rarely  occur  in  vrhich  die  return  of  jierfect 
health  may  not  be  materitilly  promoted  by  such 
a  measure.  When  the  patient  resides  in  a 
crowded  city,  or  other  confined  situation,  tin 
clian-e  is  more  urgently  called  fr;  and,  iiuN  ttl, 
we  leci  convinced  diat,  under  sudi  circum- 
stances, many  an^a  of  severe  disease  occur, 
after  which  compli  tc  restoration  of  liealdi  is 
never  effected  wiiiiuut  a  change  of  air.  The 
person  deprived  of  die  benefit  of  such  a  measure 
attains  only  to  a  degree  of  health  inferior  to 
that  which  he  enjoyed  before  the  occurrence 
of  liis  disease  ;  and  the  n-niaiiuier  of  iiis  life 
is  often  litUe  better  than  a  state  of  iiuptoved 
oonvatesccnce. 

In  Uiose  acute  diseases  which  axv  accompa- 
nied with  little  fever,  change  of  air  net:d  not  be 
delayed  till  the  patient  is  conva!t>«eent.  W  hen 
the  more  active  iieriod  of  thedi^  h  ]>;LSised 
over,  and  Uie  danger  of  creating  mriammation 
is  greaUy  diminished,  and  more  especially  when 
the  disease  threatens  to  pass  into  the  chronic 
form,  a  judicious  diange  of  air  will  oflen  assist 
powerfully  in  puttin-4  an  end  to  it.  As  ex- 
amples of  such  diseases,  we  may  mention  the 
subacute  fiMrma  of  brondiids,  catarrhal  afieo- 
tions  t^cncmlly,  and  hoopinfr-cou^h  in  partieular. 
But  even  in  iliese  cases  the  cliaiige  retjuires  to 
be  well  timed :  if  too  early,  it  wUl  scarcely  tin 
to  aggravate  the  disease ;  if  deferred  too  lonsr, 
the  disease  may  have  fixed  iu>elt  in  a  chronic 
form,  and  the  measure,  consequenUy,  prove 
much  less  beneficial  than  if  it  had  been  adopted 
at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  imposnble,  how- 
ever,  to  do  more  at  ])i^sent  than  to  call  :itti  11- 
tion  to  Ute  cu'curnstaiice  ;  die  medical  aiteiidant 
can  alone  decide  upon  die  proper  period  of  r»> 

mo\aI  in  e.ieh  individual  case. 

Iu  no  clas:i  of  diseases  is  change  of  air  so 
obviously  and  imperatively  called  nr  as  those 
which  originate  io  the  pernicious  qualities  of 
the  air  of  certain  localities,  commonly,  of  late 
years,  designated  by  tiie  general  term  malaria. 
Tlie  most  conspicuous  of  this  class  is  the  nu- 
menNis  family  of  aguish  disordefs.  In  Aeae 
cases  the  sii)>;le  measure  of  ehanpc  of  air  is 
often  sudicient  of  to  remove  die  disease; 
and  the  more  promptly  the  change  is  made  the 
more  effectual  it  is  likely  to  prove.  Tliis  mea- 
sui^,  however,  should  never  be  trustetl  to  ex- 
clusively in  intermittent  fever.  The  disease  has 
been  produced  by  a  spedfic  cause,  and  gene* 
rally  requires  a  specific  remedy  for  its  complete 
cure.  If  tins  be  neglected,  we  shall  fre<iuently 
find  that  the  disease  has  only  been  .sus^x/nded, 
not  cured.   Ibe  |»enod  wMa  the  paroxysms 
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UK  suspended  hf  die  lemoval  of  the  patient 
from  the  source  of  his  disease,  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable for  employing  the  proper  remedies  for 
securing  him  aguitist  a  rela|>se.  Even  when  ttie 
removal  does  not  suspend  the  disease,  it  renden 
it  more  amenable  to  the  actioii  of  medicme; 
and,  were  it  only  w  ith  this  view,  chan^^c  of  air 
should  be  adopted  in  such  cases  whenever  it  is 

tracticuble.  The  perfect  re-establLslimenl  of 
ealth  is  «;irr(»ty  cvfr  t-RtTlcd  in  tin-  «*vpner 
forms  of  those  dk!»eaM;s,  iui  fwr  as  our  observa- 
tion goe%  without  a  complete  cbange  of  resi- 
dence for  a  considerable  time. 

The  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  change 
of  air  i.s  n  coinntciul*  <l,  with  little  n-tr^ird  to  the 
constituUou  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  liis 
disease,  or  of  the  place  whither  he  b  sent,  are 
the  princijia]  rea.s<)ii>  wliy  tliis  rm  asiirc  so  often 
disappoints  the  liojx  s  uf  llie  invalid  iuid  Ins 
friends.  It  is  quite  e?*!<ential  to  success  that  the 
air  of  tilt-  nhict  m  Ik  IkI  >-liould  be  suite<l  to  the 
ixilitiil.  lilt;  ivthW:  lUid  irritable  invalid  will 
not  bear  a  keen  exciting  air,  wlintcver  may  l)e 
bis  disease;  wliereas  the  invalid  possessing  a 
oonstitotion  of  an  opposite  character  will  1^1 
increased  vigour  wliik-  lirfutliiui;  Mirh  :it- 
moaphere.  As  au  example  of  this  ditil-rence 
of  result  in  die  same  disease,  we  may  refer  to 
bronchial  irritation.  In  seti!;iti\ e  irntahle  sul)- 
jects  labouring  under  bronrliial  ili>t.;i>t',  we  ge- 
ticcaliy  find  a  corresnoiKlni'.;  state  of  diepal- 
monary  organs;  we  nave  little  exjiectoration, 
with  a  disproiiortionate  degree  of  irritation  and 
cough  from  tiie  slightest  exciting  causes.  A 
diy  and  sharp  atmosphere  in  such  cases  cannot 
lie  hoRM^  while  a  mild  and  even  humid  air 
<lAen  gives  relief.  In  persons  of  a  more  lan  guid 
liabit,  suAiring  under  the  same  disease,  we  hnd 
leas  sensibility  of  die  mucous  membiane,  and  a 
much  more  cojiiotis  rxjKnonition.  The  same 
dry  and  keen  air  which  proves  so  irritating  in 
the  former  case  is  beneficial  m  tins.  \\  ere  we 
to  prescribe  fur  the  name  without  giving  due 
otmsideiation  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
the  constitution  of  tlie  }>atif  nt,  bolli  ilu  se  in- 
valids might  be  sait  to  the  mmfi  uiace,  tlie  one 
to  he  injiued  as  much  as  the  oliier  would  be 
benefited.  What  has  just  been  said  of  bnmchiril 
auctions  is  equally  applicable  to  dyspepsia, 
riieumatism,  consumption,  and  several  odu  r 
diseases.  It  would  be  wasting  the  reader's 
time  to  point  out  the  important  practical  infe- 
rence to  oe  drawn  from  tliese  observations. 
^  In  recommending  change  of  air,  the  next 
ciKumstanoe  whitdi  presents  itself  (br  our  con- 
sideration is,  tlie  relative  iirefiiente  to  bo 
accorded  to  a  situation  in  tlic  interior  of  our 
inland,  <»  on  the  sea-coast.  The  season  of  the 
yeiu-  will  assist  us  in  decidiiit;  this  piint.  ( Jc- 
nerally  speaking,  die  more  .HhcUei^^  parts  of 
the  interior  form  the  most  eligible  residenoea, 
to  all  classes  of  invalids,  during  the  sprbj^  tuid 
early  part  of  summer :  after  midsummer,  in  the 
autumn,  and  during  the  winter,  tlic  sra-siile 
affords  the  best  situations.  Tbts,  however,  is 
only  to  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  to 
which  there  art-  m  '  y  -  v  <  ]  •  uis.  \N"liether 
the  situatiou  selected  be  uiUnU,  or  on  the  coast, 
the  pttticolar  dnni0tei»  of  ito  «k  niiat  be  «ndi 


as  are  suited  to  die  patient,  as  very  consider- 
able differences  exist  in  places  situaieil  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  botii  in  the-  in- 
terior and  on  tlie  sea-sliore.  There  are  also 
lianties  of  coiuftitution,  which  we  can  only 
from  infiMmation  communicated  the 
patient.  Some  persons,  for  example,  never 
»e«t  well  by  the  sea-ftide  in  any  tutuution,  or 
at  any  season,  although  to  all  appeannce  their 
atlmpiits  are  siirh  as  we  know  to  be  generally 
benetii»?d  by  a  luurine  atmospliete ;  while  odiers 
imjMPove  during  a  residence  on  tlie  coast  under 
the  most  tm&vouiable  ciKumatances  of  attu- 
alton  and  season. 

But  there  are  few  persons  who  require  change 
of  air,  either  with  tne  view  of  preventing  dt»- 
ease,  or  of  lenMivitw  its  effects,  dial  will  not 
drrivp  p-p^iter  benefit  from  repeated  dumges, 
tiian  from  a  loni;  continued  residence  in  any 
one  situation,  iiuwever  judiciously  selerted. 
The  more  sheltered  and  dripr  parts  of  the  \n- 
terior  during  the  spring,  die  more  eievaXt'd  ;iiHl 
even  mountainous  distncts  in  the  summer,  and 
the  south  and  south-west  coasts  of  our  island 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  afibrd  a  suc- 
cession of  chancres  ( ajmble  of  effecting'  much 
benelii  in  numerous  cases  in  which  Uie  other 
measures  of  medicine  are  of  litde  avail.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  but  a  small  ptt^ 
portion  uf  invalids,  or  of  tlie  more  delicate  of 
our  youth,  can  avail  themselves  of  a  change 
of  air  upon  so  extensive  a  scale  as  we  have  just 
been  contempluting ;  tlie  rather  because  it 
affords  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  im- 

Soving  the  general  health,  aixl  obviatiux  the 
sposition  to  tuberculous  disease,  whicn  we 

possess. 

I  Jut  here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  tlie  best 
dire<  te<l  ( liaiigc,  or  succession  of  chanp-s,  of 
air,  will  produce  little  j)erm:iiient  benefit  un- 
lt.':>3  strict  attention  be  |)aid  lu  regimen,  more 
especially  a-s  r«%Mr<is  diet.  Too  mudi  is  gene- 
rally expected  from  the  simple  diaoge  of  air, 
while  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  various 

circuiustant  es  coinpn'lieiKleil  under  the  term 
regimen,  although  these  are  equally  essential 
to  the  restontion  of  health  as  the  measure 
from  whirh  so  mueli  is  anticipated.  It  should 
Ix'  strongly  iniijressed  on  the  minds  of  such 
p<  r>ons  as  seek  benefit  from  change  of  air, 
and  more  especially  u\mi  dyspeptics,  the  most 
numerous  cla.>s  of  all,  tliat,  without  ailliering 
to  the  regimen  laid  down  for  them,  they  will 
derive  but  little  advent^  from  the  most  ftb- 
vourable  change  of  air.  Manv  may,  indeed, 
find  their  Inubs  stronger  and  their  general 
health  improved,  and  even  the  more  urgent 
symptomB  of  their  disease  may  cease  to  prove 
trnub!«Nome ;  yet  all  these  impmvomcnts  will 
too  ofttrii  onjvc  but  llctiting,  and  Uieir  return  to 
their  usual  avocations  will  soon  be  followed  by 
a  return  of  their  old  complaints. 
The  restricted  limits  of  thii  article  win  not 

allow  us  to  particularise  all   the  disWLses  in 

which  change  of  air  proves  useful ;  there  are 
few,  indeed,  to  which  it  is  not  applicable  at 
some  period  of  their  course.  The  good  cflert.s 
of  this  remedy,  when  well  directed,  in  the 
moriiid  steles  of  Ihe  muooos  memlHaiie  of  die 
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respiratory  organs,  tt«        known;  and  diej 

art-  sc-.tfcely  less  renuirkaWe  in  diiiorden  of  tlie 
digestive  otfpxa,  and  of  the  uterine  system.  la 
tiifl  fimeliona]  derangements  of  the  nervous 
system,  also,  whether  originating  In  t},i  (Jjs- 
ease:>  just  ;i!lutle<l  to,  or  the  coiksequeucf  of 
sedentary  and  ( untined  life,  change  of  air  will  l>e 
found  a  powetful  means  of  restorint^  the  tone  of 
tbesystem.  In  all  these  cases,  indeed,  it  is  a  re- 
ttet)  V  for  which  we  have  no  adequate  substitute. 

liut  duuige  of  air  ii  not  OMRe  valuable  as  a 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  disease  «h1  its  oon> 
sequent than  a.s  a  prevfnti\f  of  disfiiie, 
more  e»pectaliy  m  chiUihuod  and  youtli.  At 
this  tender  ana  susceptible  period  of  life,  the 
rapid  influence  of  the  atinosplHTe  in  which  we 
live,  in  deteriotatiug  ur  iiiipruv  utg  the  health,  is 
very  remarkable ;  a  change  of  a  few  weeks  from 
Ibe  couDtrjr  lo  a  large  town  being  often  sufficif^t 
to  chanf^  the  ruddy,  healthy  child  into  h  pale, 
sickly  IrxjkiiiiT  creature,  and  lice  vrrw.  The 
comparative  iofluenoe  of  a  town  attd  country 
air  OQ  the  health  of  duldren  is  seen  in  a 
striking  inanner  in  tlic  families  of  the  higgler 
ranks  of  society,  who  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  every  year  in  town.  Children  should 
never  be  rearH  in  largp  tovm««,  when  this  c;iii 
be  avoided  ;  tuid  when  unavoidable,  they  should 
be  sent,  during  a  part  at  least  of  every  sum- 
mer, into  the  country,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
proper  place  for  diikuen,  until  their  system  has 
acquired  suflicient strenv'th  to  resist  the  injurious 
i^iects  uf  city  life.    W  lien  they  uuinot  have 
this  advantage,  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  die 
ni«  dic:jl  atltiidants  of  families  lo  ur>;e  a  tem- 
pi^>rary  aiiaiud  residence  in  the  country,  as 
essential  to  the  health  of  children,  more  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  delicate.    IIow  many 
neglect  this  mvaluable  means  of  improving  the 
health  of  their  offsprini:,  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  and  would  willingly  adopt  it,  were  tbev 
aware  of  its  impovtanoel  So  smngly,  indeed 
are  we  irapress<.>d  with  the  value  of  this  mea- 
sure from  ample  obstrvalion,  that  we  con- 
sider parents  resident  in  town.^,  wlio  have  the 
means  of  finvint:^  their  family  the  advantage  of 
country  au-,  and  nejiltcl  it,  deficient  in  one  of 
their  chief  duties.   To  young  females,  who,  by 
tJie  habits  of  society,  are  much  more  confined 
to  die  house  than  boys,  a  temporary  atmoal  re- 
sidcn(  e  in  the  country  becomes  a  measure 
of  still  greater  impoitance,  and  should  be  coa> 
tinned  at  least  to  the  ftall  period  of  dieir  growth. 
W'c  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ad\  aiitace> 
of  country  air  to  the  young  and  delicate  are  not 
yet  anffidently  appreciated  by  the  ]>tt>fession, 
and  we  are  therefore  anxious  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  it,  tliat  they  may  u^e  their  influence 
with  the  public,  upon  whose  minds  if  they 
succeed  in  imjpreMing  the  fiiU  value  of  pure 
air,  they  will  be  the  means  of  contributing 
giatly  In  the  heallk  of  the  rising  generation. 

(  J  timet  Clark.) 

ALOPECIA.— Tlie  foiling  off  of  the  haira, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  from  any  part  uf  the 
body  naturally  corned  with  diem,  eooatitntea 
the  easoitial  diaraeter  of  diis  disease.  The 
name,  which  is  derived  fiom  i>jixn^  vulpes, 
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beeauaedief»,  when  grown  old  and  dnrfaig 

summer,  ha.s  Ixf'n  observed  to  Ix'  subjoet  lo 
this  oomjdaiot,  has,  since  tlie  liuit:  ut  Sauvu^eti, 
been  used  as  die  generic  term  of  the  disease ; 
but,  by  the  Crreks  and  Celsus,  it  was  origip 
nally  c'oitlined  to  one  of  its  species.* 

Syn.  Fluxus  t'apiilorum.  Area;  (Cdtm)s 
Tyria  (Arab.):  Atliricu,  Dopilatio,  Deiuvium 
Pilonim,  IMada,  Pilarella  (Auel.  Far.): 
Pelade  (  Farce ) ;  Alopecia  ( Sauvagts ) ;  Cal- 
(Teutmki):  der  Kalilkopf,  CJP/cj«r/c^; 
TVidiosis  Area  (Good);  (^grena  Alopecia 
(Yuung);  Ilaldness. 

llie  diflereut  manner  in  which  the  luin*  lall^ 
the  state  of  the  skin  from  which  they  full,  and 
the  healthy  or  nnheahhy  state  of  tlu?  li;ui-s 
themselves,  lead  to  cunsjtleraLle  variety  of 
form  in  tlie  disease.  Sometimes  the  hairs  are 
shed  irregulariy  and  iodischminstely,  pro- 
ducmir  only  a  genera)  diinitess  of  die  hair;  to 
this  L^el.Mis  applied  U»e  de>criptive  term,  ////tm* 
capiUorum.\  Sometim&>  parts  of  tlie  body  are 
entirely  deprived  of  their  hairs,  presenting 
smootli  shinin<.j  patches  nerfectly  bald ;  these 
are  tlie  aree  of  Celsus,^  the  alopecia  arttUa  ot 
SauvTu^es,  the  porriuo  decaJcana  of  WlHan. 

lu  n  the  spoti  of  baldness  observed  no  par- 
ticular form,  although  usually  they  are  nearly 
cireular,  they  were  denotetl  by  Celsus,  after  the 
Greeks,  iMxnuci^  but  when  they  presented  a 
lengthened  serpentine  form,  generally  oommen- 
cijiL,' on  each  sifle  of  the  occiput,  and  sometimes 
coutinued  until  they  luiited  in  front,  the  term 
Mo^was  appla-d  tothem.||   Sometimes  this 
rlisrasc  is  umveisai,  leaving  not  a  single  hair 
upon  any  pan  of  tlie  body  ;1l  in  which  case  it 
was  called,  by  the  French,  In  jteltide  ;  although 
some  will  have  it  tliat,  with  tlie  fallil^of  the 
hair,  a  de-^quamalion  of  the  cuticle  was  also 
meant  by  this  term.    Souielimes  the  baldness 
is  confined  to  one  particular  part,  most  com- 
monly to  the  hairy  scalp,  wnen  it  formerly 
received  the  name  of  ^a>-i»K^iirK,  or  baiii^v*^ ; 
sometimes  to  the  eye-brows,  eye-lashes,  oc 
other  parts  of  die  body.  The  fid!  of  the  bain 
may  take  place  mnrp  or  Ipfs  rapidly:  some- 
times in  a  few  days,  and  even  in  a  shorter 
|)eriud,  the  body  has  been  known  to  lose  all  its 
hairs :  sometimes  the  change  is  slow  and  ink* 
pereejilibie.    Sometimes  die  Am,  from  which 
the  hairs  fall,  presents  the  ordinary  apjxarancc 
— smooth,  idunin^  without  redness  or  altenv- 
tion ;  sometimes  it  is  pale,  of  a  dead  white 
cfi'  111  .  Hid  furfural  eon's ;  snmetimps  it  \^  co- 
vered with  a  scaly  scurf  like  pityriasis,  which, 
when  removed,  exposes  an  eryUiematic  ap- 

•  T)*  Mrilrrina.  lib.  vi.  t^jj.  4.  MtnH  lctr»b. 
2.  Scrum '2,  .'is.  /'ctJ.  ili-  ro^n.  «>t  curand.  marbit, 
lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Ontiat,  tie  lor.  affect,  cur.  lib.  iv. 
cnp.  4'2.  I'liul.  lib.  iii.  c»p.  1.  Serapion,  lib.  i. 
c«p.  1.    }f,  rrHriatu,  lib.  I.  cap.  4;  lih.  vi.  tap.  4. 

t  hoc.  Ciiat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1.  TralUnn.  i.  2. 
Actuar.  M.  M.  ii.  6;  iv.  9.  Oribas,  iv.  6.  Fer- 
nc/.  Coiuul.  i.  1. 

1  Lib.  vi.  cap.  4.  .  • 

\  Id.  lo*.  cttat.  QtL  de  Car.  Mere.  ««• 
i.  cap. 

n  COmu,  lee.  dtst-  OriUu.  dc  Loc.  .Affect. 
Cur  iv.  42;  vlH.  AtHmrimU.  M.  v.  13. 

\  WtU'*  Tr.  Soe.  Med.  and  ChL  Kn.  it.  964. 
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pf  nmce;  mmmHiim*  Hbm  Am  i*  nttnivl  in 

sensibility,  ni  l  Ti  rTimf'S  it  is  aflei  ted  w  ith 
itching,  or  a  sense-  ut  pnckuig  or  pungent  acrid 
beat.  Sometimes  the  hairt,  facfora  ftilttifri  H 
well  ;i.s  iluisf  which  remain,  pn^^ent  an  un- 
litttJUij  u{j|>«'anujtf ;  al  other  times  no  alteration 
cm  be  perceived  in  them,  ancl  lime  which 
Mttround  the  bald  spots  an  m  itroog  and 
Nor  are  these  distinctions 
tririBl  or  of  little  help;  for  ihi  v  art-  all  c<<ii- 
nectad  with  jNuticuhur  causes  and  particular 
cooditiom  of  the  body,  and,  iharefiire,  lead  to 
precision  of  treatnu  i  i 

Hie  immediate  cuustt  of  the  foiling  of  ilie 
hairs  is  onqtwstionalily  :i  diseased  »tate  of  the 
follicles  which  nourish  and  support  their  bulbs, 
having  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  caftsule 
or  membrane  which  surrounds  the  roots  of  the 
teetfly  (for  the  imwess  of  the  fotmatioii  of  the 
teeth  moA  tfie  nsir  is  perfectly  the  aame) ;  but 
the  ]ireci.sc  nature  of  the  (lisf;Ls«'<l  state  has 
not  been  determined.  It  would  seem  to  de- 
pend sometimes  upon  iaflaminatioin  of  die 
fcllir'cN,  somcfimes  upon  their  ulceration, 
sonietiiuta  upon  a  temporary  deficient  action, 
and  sometimes  upon  atrophy  or  death  of  the 
follicles.  In  the  body  of  a  man  who  had 
become  almost  entirely  bald  in  consequence 
of  a  putrid  fever,  of  whuh  he  died,  Bichat 
observed  all  tlte  pilous  follicles  ia  their  Datmal 
■tale,  and  small  hairs  sbootinf  Ibrwwds  from 
their  bottom;  but  he  remarks  that,  before 
the  fall  of  the  hair  in  av;ed  people,  the  cavity 
of  the  bulbs  of  the  haii^  graduaJly  diminishes, 
and  the  fol!i(  te>,  wliich  rontaiii  the  hnth*;,  at 
last  disappear.  The  destruction  of  tlie  pilyus 
follicles  may,  however,  be  caused  bv  pressure, 
bj  ihctian,  and  by  other  causes,  thus  it  has 
been  observed  to  be  pioduced  by  the  pressure 
of  c- 1 1      subcutaneous  tumours. 

Ak)i>ecta  may  be  a  purely  locai  and  idio- 
palhic  disease ;  the  aflRection  oritrinating  in  die 
folIi(les  thrm!5e!ves.  Tfiis  hap)>en$  when  it 
ari^  iirom  external  causes,  as  from  the  appli- 
cation of  quick  lime  or  other  depilatories ;  from 
the  fumes  of  quicksilver,  as  was  observed  by 
Forestus  in  goldsmiths ;  from  exposure  of  the 
head  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  from  frequent 
preMure  of  weights  upon  the  bead ;  and  fion 
niction  of  any  hairy  surface  by  the  garments 
or  otherwise.  Or  it  tnay  Im-  liu  id  and  r.-;i«- 
cutivf,  as  when  the  foUicles  are  miured  by 
beeomjng  involved  in  the  influnmatioD,  ulce- 
ration, or  other  morbid  pr.r(  i  s<  .if  ;inv  arljai  ent 
cutaneous  diseuin;,  as  liappciis  ui  jwrngo,  im- 
petigo, variola,  edema,  elephantiasis,  and 
several  others. 

Akypeciainayalso  be  (TcoRc/arv  and  tvmptom- 
atic,  a  consequence  of  general  debility  ati<i  ( mi- 
stitutional  exhaustion;  aiid  iienoe  it  attends  tlie 
eonvatoscencje  of  ftbrile  diseases,  and  the  puer- 
pem!  state;  hence, also,  it  is  a  common  syin|.toTn 
of  ilie  ad\  aticed  stage  of  phthisis,  of  diabetes,  and 
of  most  c  u  hectic  diseases;  thus  justifying  the 
prudence  of  the  Ilomans,  who  e^iimated  slaves 
aflfected  with  alopecia  at  the  loHe>t  [irice. 
Ht  iici  It  IS  also  ol»erved  in  the  nervous  de- 
bility which  follows  «UM»siTe  venereal  indul- 
gtttoes  or  aemiml  emissions,  and  has  b&en 


knowrn  to  be  produced      painfcl  and  dss* 

tressing  headachs ;  by  long  continue*!  and  in- 
tense study;  by  tlte  depressing  pttiisiouH,  as 
§mr ;  by  cares,  disappointments,  and  anxiety. 
Of  this  kind  was  evidently  that  sin^^idar  nise 
related  by  Ka\-ator,  of  a  [xtsoh  wltu,  after  a 
violent  commotion,  was  atta(  ked  with  amau- 
rosis of  the  light  ^e,  and  all  the  hairs  of  the 
same  side  of  whose  body  lost  dlrir  colour,  and 
fell  from  the  j-ye-hrows  and  eye-lashes  as  well 
as  from  the  bead.  Of  the  same  nature,  also, 
was,  in  alt  probability,  dw  remarfcaUe  case 
of  M.  Ic  Chevalier  d'lvjxmay,*  who,  after  an 
assiduous  application  iur  the  space  of  four 
months,  without  any  previous  symptom  of 
disease,  lost  his  b(»rd,  his  eye-lashes,  hiM 
eye-brows,  and,  in  short,  all  the  hair  uf  his 
head  and  body. 

Alopecia  mav  be  a  Bjfmpatketic  afiiectioa,  not 
a  symptom  of  a  coastitutionBl  disease,  but 
caused  by  a  dise;ise  or  disordered  stale  of  some 
Other  organ  or  system  of  oi^gans.  The  most 
common  form  or  this  description  whidi  Ins 
mine  tir-der  onr  oh<tervation,  is  that  which  pitv 
ceeds  firoin  chronic-  luHammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  giving  ri<te  to  a 
particular  form  of  dyspepsia,  which  has,  for 
this  reason,  been  called  mfiammatoty.  Of  this 
nature,  probably, was  that  meniione<l  by  Ga]en,f 
arising  fiom  eating  poisonous  mushrooms  ;  and 
diat  odwrnodeed  oy  Hippocrates,}  in  vrhick 
the  reader  will  readily  ree»nini7.e  a  w(  '1  n  iirked 
c:ise  of  the  above-named  form  of  dysjH'usia 
( ga<itrite  chrom^ye ^  and  to  which  ease  there 
is,  in  an  excellent  record  of  nuHlem  medicine,& 
a  parallel  in  form  as  well  as  in  cause,  and 
which,  it  is  deserv  ing  of  attention,  was  after- 
wards succeeded  by  an  attack  of  diabetes 
mellitus.  Of  the  lame  nature  also  was  in  all 
probability  that  siH'eits  of  alopecia  termed  by 
the  Arabians|(  bitunUf  tn  contradistinction  to  the 
other  species  whkh  diey  called  pU^tmotkf 
which  last,  in  all  appearance,  cm-n^sponded  with 
that  form  dcsaibea  by  Celsus  as  moiit  difficult 
of  cure,  pejtis  est  qtwd  densam  cutem  et 
subpinguem  ex  tcito  glabrum  focit,"  coinciding 
with  the  obser^-ation  of  some  modem  writers, 
that  if  the  skin  is  pale  or  insensible,  and  it  is 
didicult  by  friction  to  produce  redness,  the 
case  is  irremediable.  Of  the  same  nature  is 
the  ease  ^iven  by  I>emery^  of  a  man  who, 
some  months  afier  exc^ive  catharsis,  lost 
successively  all  the  hairs  from  his  body :  arid  also 
another  JttrikinKly  singular  ca-se,  which,  both  in 
Its  causes  and  its  cure,  justities  the  opinion 
wMch  we  have  ventured  to  give  of  the  nature  of 
this  species  of  alopecia,  it  is  so  illustrative 
that  no  apolojry  is  required  for  relating  it. 
"  Lodovieo  <  ^nenwni,  a  l'ie<lmontes(>,  fifty, 
seven  years  of  age,  a  person  of  great  vivadQr  of 
temper,  of  a  plethoric  habit  but  spate  form  of 
Ixxly,  haviiii;  the  skin  of  a  dull  white  colour, 
began,  ui  the  winter  of  1B25  and  1826,  to  feel 
seven  pains  in  the  head,  vridi  n  aenaatiott  of 

•  Oasett«  Pranv"is  Fab.  23.  1768. 

t  De  Cur.  MorU.  S«c.  Loc.  lih.  i.  cap.  8. 

i  Dc  Intrrtlis  .AtTrctiKnt,  t«ct.  -l. 

i  Journal  dr,  Pr.^r/s,  1830:  ISSk  il.  p.  48. 

11  Avenxoar,  Avkemta. 
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hMming  heat  cnrer  all  the  body,  but  ixHUt  parti- 
cuhrir  in  the  ikin ;  it  mv  to  wch  a  degree 

that,  during  the  coldest  niglit  of  winter,  he  was 
<^ij^ed  to  tiiit>w  oil'  his  bedcloUies.  After 
having  jwtsmi  fifteen  days  in  this  ininful  state, 
he  b«pui  by  df-^TWS  to  lose  al!  tlie  hairs  of  liis 
head,  iheu  tliose  of  Uie  beard,  eyt-brows^ 
eyc-htshes;  and  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
there  W9»  Doi  to  be  found  a  hair  upon  the 
ntHhoe  of  bis  body«  neither  in  the  arm  pits 
on  the  breast,  on  the  genitid  organs  surrouiid- 
the  anusy  nor  upoa  any  of  his  extre- 
inities.  All  hie  thin  was  es  smooth  as  po- 
lished marble,  mnl  the  s! lightest  tmce  of  hairs 
oouid  not  be  tt-lt  in  tiie  liand.  ile  remained 
for  two  years  in  tliis  slate,  so  deformed  by  the 
loss  of  his  hair  that  he  hardly  ventiire<I  to  show 
himself  in  public,  but  always  feeling  ou  the 
surfiice  of  his  body  a  sense  of  pungent  acrid 
heat,  more  espeaalhr  en  the  mufux  of  the 
scalp,  a>hieh  wse  ahvays  moihidly  ssnsible 
and  painful  (o  the  touch.  In  tlie  beginning  of 
March,  1828,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe 
paiiNieiunei^,  «4ucli  v9s  treated  and  cniwi 
by  the  most  active  antiphlopi.slic  remedies,  viz. 
low  diet,  guaeral  and  local  blood-lettmg,  cu{>- 
|MD^  purgation,  blisters,  &c.  and,  stiange  to 
Mgr,  under  the  influence  of  this  treatment,  on 
llw  decline  of  so  severe  an  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, and  in  a  st;itc  of  tlie  greatest  wt-akness  of 
theciiculaticMi,  the  hairs  which  bad  diMf^|)eaied 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  began  again  to  shoot 
forth,  ij"!  continued  to  do  s«  dnrin<x  ail  his 
couvalesceiice.  On  their  first  ap|)earuice  they 
lesembled  fine  soft  wool,  almost  ooIouTless 
wool;  but  they  continued  every  day  to  apprwich 
nearer  to  their  natural  churacter,  which  tliey  had 
fully  recovered  at  the  end  of  a  month,  when, 
owinff  to  some  iraprudenoe  ia  legimen,  he  was 
seiMO  with  an  aeofe  attii^  of  gastro-enteritis, 
which  carried  him  ofT."* 

Of  the  same  nature,  also,  are  many  cases  of 
partkl  dbpeca  (ponife  ArolpeM)  iHiieh  m 
nave  observed  in  adtilts  ;i-s  well  as  in  children, 
and  which  we  have  had  the  satisfiictioQ  of  ie» 
niedying  bjr  treatmg  the  prioMuy  diieaw  Hwo- 
nic  gastritis,  or  infl^matory  dyspepsia. 

This  origin  of  alopecia  also  accounts  for  the 
connexion  which  we  nave  observed  between  it, 
lichen,  urticans,  and  pityriasis;  sometimes  co> 
existing ;  sometiBBM  suocesding  each  other;  all 
difTerently  modified  opafations  of  the  seme 
cause. 

To  this  description  of  alopecia  ought  proba- 

bly  to  Im;  also  referred  those  which  have  l)(  en 
attrdiuted  to  ibe  use  of  certain  kind.s  of  foud, 
and  which  have  been  said  to  prevail  at  narticu- 
iar  places.  Thus  it  is  said  not  to  be  untrequent 
in  eoantries  where  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly 
on  f)>li  ;  a-s,  for  insta-icr-,  fonn-'rly  in  tlu'  Shet- 
land IslaiKLt,  where  baldness  from  thin  cause 
was  so  common  that  it  was  a  fiunilnr  saying 
ttatt  **  thwe  was  not  a  hair  1x  tw«'i-ii  them  and 
heaven.^f  Thus  Toumefort  relates,  that  in  the 
island  of  Myconc,  one  of  the  Cyrladc^,  the 
children  are  either  Imhl.  or  --eldom  arrive  at  tiie 
age  of  twenty  without  heing  so.    And,  though 

*  J«iinMl  doa  Progru,  torn.  miv.  p.  244. 
t  »  X.  MMTtllsiaipiionof  MmIs^ 


it  is  difiicult  to  assign  tlie  cause,  it  mtist  be  ao- 
kaoirledgcd  that  ahipecia  (poirigo  Aralimu) 

has  app^red  to  he  more  common  at  Tinjrhfnn 
than  in  other  pkc<23>,  and  that  all  tite  cases  the 
amter  has  observed  in  this  place  have  afibnied 
s^Tnptnms  of  clironic  imtatioD  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  storaacli. 

Besides  the  causes  of  alopecia  which  have 
been  enumerated,  in  distinguishiDg  its  diflerent 
kinds,  th«e  is  one  which  hm  been  ohsefved 
by  Dr.  Wilhin  and  others,  not  easily  referred 
to  any  of  them.  It  is  when  the  disease  ap- 
peal* to  have  origmated  in  the  inftcuon  of  poi^. 
ripn  <!rntnlata ;  for  when  this  disease  has  spread 
through  large  schools,  in  some  instance:),  oue 
or  two  of  the  children  have  been  affected  with 
alopecia  (porrigo  decalvum ).  We  have  pur- 
{>ose!y  avoided  placing  amongst  the  causes  of 
alopecia  the  influence  of  age,  which  iK-longs 
more  to  the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature  than  to  a 
process  of  dtseeae,  as  well  as  another  cause 
which  is  said  to  have  a  wonderful  power  in 
modifying  tlie  growtli  of  the  liair.  We  allude 
to  the  circumstance  of  eunuchs,  when  the  mii- 
idation  takes  jilace  in  infiincv,  lia\  irii;  no  beard, 
wd  yet  never  becoming  l>aid  ;  a  change  which 
is  nMre  pro|)erly  oonsidend  a  defimnity  than  a 
disease,  but  showing  a  singular  connexion  be- 
tween the  growth  of  the  hair  and  the  develop- 
ment of  tlic  uenital  oix^ans,  of  which,  however, 
theperiiect  state  of  the  body  affords  many  proo£i. 

Inerc  is,  howefer,  one  species  of  afopeeta 
which,  pro|)e:!y  Hj)eaking,  ought  to  have  been 
arranged  amongst  tlie  t^mptomatic  forms  of  that 
disease,  but  which,  on  aeoount  of  its  speciilc 
natnre,  ha";  !reneraHy  been  separated  from  it — 
alopecia  syphtlUtcu.  The  falhnt^  of  ihe  hairs  is 
one  of  the  most  rare  of  the  secondary  symptoms 
of  syphilis,  so  much  so  that  it  is  seldom  met 
wid^— not  oftener,  it  has  been  oalculated,  dian 
onc  e  in  fifteen  hnndred  cases.  M.  Cullericr,  of 
the  liopital  des  \  en^riens  at  Paris,  who  was 
for  twenty-five  years  in  die  hahit  <rf  seeing  IKim 
two  to  three  tlionsrnid  venerea!  {xitients  every 
year,  states  that,  ujx>n  iht  whole  number,  he 
had  not  met  with  more  than  three  or  four  cases 
of  universal  alopecia,  and  from  fii^  to  sixty 
cases  of  partial  alopecia.  Nor  was  it  ob-^erved 
amon:<:st  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  upon  its 
first  appearance  in  Europe;  for,  either  unknown 
or  at  least  unnoticed  before,  it  was  not  until 
towards  the  year  153^  that  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  observers — of  Uangon,  Fallopius,  MtLssa, 
Brasaavola,  and  FhKastorins.  From  that  i^riod 
it  seems  to  have  gone  on  increa.iin:j  to  th*-  end 
of  that  oeotuty  or  to  tlie  l>eirinning  of  the  next, 
since  wkfadt  time  it  has  been  pro^trcisively  de- 
cmsing,  and  has  almont  entirely  disappeared 
in  tempemte  climates;  but,  if  we  may  place 

conlidt-nce  ui  some  aecovnits,  it  is  Ic^s  niic  in 

warmer  regions,  as  in  E^ypt,  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  and  Spam.   It  ia  however  not 

enttre'y  unlcnnwn  amon'4->t  n<.  ('n-;es  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  most  medicjd  wxiters : 
one  of  the  most  recent  ia  that  of  ProfoMor  P. 
Metons.* 

When  this  form  of  alopecia  first  fixed  the 
*  Ciiaiqae  Chira>|fcate. 
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attention  of  observers,  it  was  matter  of  dispute 
wbether  it  wai  a  ooiuequence  of  the  di«eaie  or 
of  Hs  npeciAc  remedy ;  but  though  it  appean, 
portictilarly  from  the  case»  of  Forestus,  that 
ulopt'cia  may  bo  jiroduietl  by  iiuTcury,  there 
are  not  wanting  cases  to  prove  that  it  has  fol- 
lowed mrphilia  when  thia  lemedy  had  never  been 
resorted  to;  and  its  cure  by  mercury  is  a  slrrni); 
converse  proof  tiiat,  if  it  ever  arises  from  it,  it 
is<j\ily  uiuler  very  peculiar  conditions. 

T\w  syphilitic  alopecia  does  not  in  it'<elf  pre- 
sent my  peculiarity  to  distingxusli  il  frum  tbe 
other  fanns  of  that  disease.  It  is  generally  pre- 
ceded or  aooompanied  by  a  fuifiivaoeoua  state 
of  tbe  dtin,  from  whklt  not  qnantitiea  of  small 
ioales  are  daily  thrown  off,  in  the  form  of  bran, 
and  daily  reproduced,  and  the  skin  underneath 
ia  olioenwd  *o  he  redder  than  natnral.  But  the 
cotemporaneous  existence  of  other  mutoms  of 
the  venereal  du>ea^>,  and  tlie  bistury  ut  the  case, 
will  afford  the  best  data  for  diaenoeis. 

It  might  be  infierred,  from  ute  great  number 
and  the  diversity  of  the  remedies  which  have 
been  used  and  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
alopecia,  that  the  method  of  cure  was  very  un- 
oertam,  or  the  fenns  of  the  disease  veiy  dtveni- 
fit-d.  As  the  conclusion  usn  ili-Lwn  from 
tb^e  premises,  liiis  latter  interencc  is  generally 
overlooked.  But  if  we  admitted  it,  as  we 
ouiiht.  It  would  lead  us  not  always  to  throw 
aiiide  the  multitkrious  fanaco  of  our  predeces- 
sors as  so  much  useless  rubbish,  but  dimct  us 
to  aeek  in  the  varietiea  of  the  forms  of  dia- 
eaae  fbr  tbe  tcamhis  of  die  apiplkation  of  such 
various  tt  iiu  lies;  and,  in  our  opinion,  by  re- 
conciling m  tius  way  the  diversi^  of  the  disease 
with  the  direnity  of  the  methods  of  trettmeot, 
we  shotild  entertain  a  better  opinioii  and  make 
a  better  use  of  past  experience. 

Treatment. — From  tlie  distinetioiis  of  the 
different  forms  of  alopei-ia  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out,  may  easily  In;  under- 
stood how  it  may  sometimes  have  been  cured 
by  phlebotomy;  by  local  depletion,  as  leeches, 
seanfications,  and  acinnmcture ;  by  imrgatives, 
lowdiet,andoilierantipnl(VTisliciemeaies :  how, 
at  otlier  times,  simple  local  means  may  have 
succeeded  better,  aa  friction,  no  matter  wiiedier 
with  the  fat  of  the  mole,  the  snake,  the  hedge^ 
hog,  or  the  b«ir  ;  or  witii  warm  exciting  sub- 
itaoeeBfiacmipbor,  turpentine,  naphtha,  lauda- 
iHim,  resin ;  widi  volatile  oils,  as  those  of 
laurel,  rosemary,  mace,  or  cinnamon,  or  with 
the  distilled  water  of  bees-wax  ;  w  ith  acrid  sul>- 
stances,  as  tbapha,  euphorbium,  stavesacrc, 
naatuititun,  mustand-aeed,  garlic,  onions,  and 
tincture  of  tobacco;  with  irritating  ap])lications, 
as  finction  with  fig-leaves,  nettles,  tincture  of 
cantharides,  and  even  the  applitattion  of  a 
blister:  how  at  other  times  ath-antage  may 
have  been  derived  from  alkahuc  ingredients, 
which  explains  the  use  of  the  laxivia  of  wood 
ashcs»  of  Dumt  cane,  of  the  bum  hair  of  boan, 
and  of  applicatiaai  oontaininf  die  bfle  of  diflh- 
lent  animals,  and  tho  ordure  of  birds,  as  tlie 
ancient  remedy  of  siercm  coiumhinus :  how 
M  ofSner  timea  such  astringent  appUcatioiis  as 
alum,  ririolian  earth  and  wine,  or  green  vitriol, 
ilui  utraiwntum  sutorutm  of  Celsus,  may  have 


answered  better ;  and  how,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  the  disease,  or  die  nature  of  the  treatment, 
the  frequent  shaving  of  the  diseased  ports, 
which  has  been  recommended  by  all  writers,  is 
a  remedy  always  applicable. 

When  there  eiist  8^:ns  of  an  ioftammatory 
state  of  the  pOous  fi»IUcles,  or  erythema  of  the 
surroundiiii;  skin,  leedies  may  he  applied  with 
benefit,  and  a  course  of  purgative  remedies  is  of 
greatsernce.  Rut  when  the  diseaaeoftliefollicleii 
appears  to  arisefrom  an  infliimmatory  stateof  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  let^dle»  must 
be  a]>pliL^  to  the  scntbiculut  cordUf  and  a  regi- 
men of  mild  blaud  diet  muai  be  insiatod  upon. 
In  the  first  case  the  best  local  application  is 
any  mild  demulcent  liquid,  a-  I  f  Ktion  of 
bran,  or  mallows.  Jiut  when  tlie  skin,  from 
which  the  haiis  fidl,  indicates  a  deficient  degree 
of  vitality,  the  parts  may  be  excited  by  local  sti- 
mulants. (R  olei  macu  5  li.  nlcohul :  3iv.  M.) 
PencilUng  Uie  surface  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  rub!)ing  it  with  a  liniment  of  olive 
oil,  and  iis  much  nitric  acid  as  makes  it  pun- 
i^i-nt,  but  not  acrid,  have  been  found  to  answ  er 
the  same  purpose.  Of  theuse  of  tbecelebcatod 
oil  of  Maeasmr  in  sadi  cases  we  have  no  expe- 
rience,  but  the  solution  of  sul]ihaie  ofcopiXT  in 
alcohol,  lately  very  much  recommeuded  by  a 
German  physician,  has  fiuled  in  our  hands. 
Whi  n  r^p  skin  is  furfuraceous,  or  the  cuticle 
hard,  siumng,  and  impermeable,  like  {larchmeot, 
it  is  of  great  use  to  wash  it  frequently  with  some 
alkaline  or  sulphurous  solution  (R  uMmmUt 
acetatis  ^  ii.  ammonia  $tib<wrhonatis  ?  ti.  aleo- 
liol :  x,  [\.  tuj.  t'ontan:  ^iv.  fmt  lutio.)  But 
when  either  of  the  fon^piing  states  of  the  skin  is 
connected  witfi  a  denuded  sian  of  the  gencial 
!i  ihV  .  t  is  unnecessaiy  to  say  dUKt  tUs  de- 
mands like  chief  attention. 

When  alopecia  acknowledges  a  syphiUlic 
oriuin,  the  specific  remedy  of  that  disease  must 
be  had  recuunw  to,  exlubited  in  as  mild  a  form 
as  possible.  For  the  direction  and  means  of 
effet^p^  this,  we  refer  lo  the  traaUnentof  AcKm 
$yohUitKa.  The  local  applications  in  this  form 
of  the  disease  differ  in  no  respect  fn>m  t!ii  i~e 
suited  to  tbe  ordinaiy  specien,  eKce|)t  tlmt  a  tew 
grains  of  cotrosive  sublimate  may  sometimes 
be  advantaireoMslv  combined  w  itii  ihein  ;  and 
frequently  shaving  the  diseased  ikiu  is  a  part  of 
tho  tmatmeat  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

(7\J.  Todd,J 

ALTERATIVES  — Tins  term,  although  not 
expressive  of  a  distinct  class  of  medicines,  is 
so  frequently  employed  as  to  require  particular 
explanation.  Hy  au  alterative  course  of  treat- 
ment is  commonly  meant  the  cuiitiuued  exhibi- 
tion of  certain  medicinal  agents  supponed  to 
have  the  power  of  alterin<;  certain  disordered 
actions,  chiefly  of  a  chronic  character  ;  and  all 
medicines  poss^ing,  or  supposed  to  possess, 
such  a  property,  no  matter  to  what  class  in  tbe 
Materia  Medica  they  may  otherwne  belong,  are 
occasionally  denominated  alteratives.  AUhoutfh 
the  term  is  often  used  vaguely,  tbe  indication 
with  which  an  aheralrre  mediane  is  nresoibed 
is  of  tho  utmost  importance.  It  misjnt  be  said, 
indeed,  in  general  terms,  that  all  remediai 
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means  whatever  are  alterative,  hat  the  alle- 
ntion  tou'xht  from  the  use  of  specific  alteratives, 
or  of  alteratives  iti  the  restricted  aiul  onliiiary 
acceptation  of  Uie  term,  such  as  is  not  rea- 
dily <ir  it  all,  to  be  obtained,  by  general  or 
load  bleeding,  by  purgatives  or  diuretics,  by 
tonics,  anodynes,  or  antispasmodics ;  although 
the  agency  of  jiarlicnlar  medicines  belonpin^ 
to  any  of  these  classes  is  sometimes  made 
mtMerneDt  to  u  •ltatatiT«  eoune  of  ticsW 
ment 

Mercury,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  one  of  the 
medicines  most  commonly  employed  as  an 
alterative;  and  the  ^e;it  influence  it  exerts  on 
the  whole  ecooomy,  over  all  tlic  ^crctious  and 
excretions,  and  over  the  nervous  system  itself, 
constitute  it  an  alterative,  wbcD  prudently 
given,  of  a  most  eAcaeious  kind.  m 
ceruin  slates  of  fever,  mercury  has  been  em- 
ployed with  success  6x  the  restonoioa  of  the 
secretions,  and,  Iliei«fcn^  it  nu^  be  said,  as  an 
alterative.  In  chronic  inflammations,  although 
her«,  perhaps,  tlie  term  alterative  may  be  ob- 
jected to,  small  doses  of  the  pilula  hydrargyri 
or  of  calomel  are  often  considered  highly  ser- 
viceable: no  cases  are  more  frequent  than 
these,  and  in  none  is  the  practitioner  more  in 
need  of  some  means  of  cneckiog  or  alterii^ 
nelMNis,  whtdi,  altbouf^  neiOier  violent  nor 
immediately  dangerous,  are  silently  efTectincr 
structural  changes  and  irreparable  mtsduef.  It 
would  osftainly  appear  that,  for  this  purpose, 
the  majority'  of  jiractitionen;  rely  on  the  eOi- 
cacy  of  mercury,  often  in  combination  witli 
opium.  In  certain  instances,  of  whiL-li  clironic 
lar^ingitis  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  as  well 
as  m  me  instances  of  new  (brmattons,  even  of 
a  malignant  diaracter,  the  a  l  l  tdti  of  a  medi- 
cine pomessiog  narcotic  properties  may  be 
nsefbl  on  the  prindple  of  dlayuig  the  dis- 
turhtinrc  of  the  nen'ous  wsteni,  a  disturbance 
but  litlie  regarded  or  acknowledged  in  such 
cases,  but  {>robably  intimately  connected  with 
the  primary  functional  disorder  in  which  all 
mortnd  changes  of  structure,  and  even  inflam- 
mation itself,  must  commence.  Most  j^ersons  of 
expenence  in  medicine  have  met  with  examoles 
of  dnonicdiseidcwof  atrouMeaome  wither  twm 
of  adancTTous  nature,  whicTi  liave  been  ameliora- 
ted, or  entirely  relieved,  by  the  persevmns  use 
of  some  of  the  forms  of  mercury;  tMioagn  the 
medicine  may  have  been  ^Mven  at  first  without 
any  otlier  reason  lliaii  ilial  it  afforded  a  chance 
of  lienefiL  Even  irritable  states  of  the  broncliiai 
and  mtestin^  muoous  membrane  certainly 
sonwtnnes  ^ive  way  under  Mistreatment;  but 
thf  ipplication  of  it  requires  that  caution  of 
wliu  h  nothing  but  observatioD  can  teach  the 
value.  The  advantage  obtained  in  such  cases, 
and  in  others  not  unfieqiiently  met  with,  fix)m 
the  a{)parenUy  indiscriminate  employment  of 
calomel,  may  eventually  be  found  to  depend 
upon  some  ipneral  law,  which  has  not  yet 
been  explained ;  or  simply,  as  we  believe  John 
Hunter  thouijht,  on  one  kind  of  irritation 
supeisedins  another,  and  banishing  it  firom  the 
system.  No  medicine  is  so  commonly  given  in 
disf  n^f  f'f  the  mesenteric  glands  as  calomel ;  it 
w  by  uo  means  rarely  administered  in  scrofiUa ; 


itoiwithstanding  the  general  opinion  of  die  tin- 
favourable  influence  of  mercury  on  the  scrofiH 
lous  constitution;  and  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mon accompaniment  with  mesenteric  disease  of 
a  state  of  intestinal  irritation  or  of  chronic 
inflammatitm.  In  almost  every  varied  dis- 
tnibance  of  the  liver,  mercury  is  one  of  the 
first  medicines  to  which  ru  n  y  j  ri' titioners 
have  recourse,  and  iu  the  form  of  the  pilula 
bydrai^n  it  has  been  lecommeiided  in  many 
dt'.f  in  !  (  1  •  of  the  dic^estive  functions.  A  practice 
so  commou  must  liave  been  supported  by  wany 
cases  in  which  it  was  found  useful,  although 
the  principle  on  which  the  medicine  acts,  if  it 
be  not  tlat  of  suspending  morbid  actions,  is, 
in  some  of  the  cases,  not  very  easily  imagined. 
In  the  case  in  which  acute  inflammation  of 
membranous  parts  is  checked  die  employ- 
ment of  calomel ;  or  de|X)sitions,  the  conse- 
quences of  such  intlamTnation,  are  removed,  of 
which  iritis  may  be  mentioned  as  presenting 
a  striking  illustration;  this  me<1iciiin  is  >^ven 
to  produce  a  precise  effect,  which  exjK'nence  has 
shown  to  arise  fix)m  its  use.  In  the  ^^iwmie 
forms  of  indigestion,  its  operation  on  tlie  secre- 
tions seems  to  explain  die  great  advantage  often 
arising  from  it.  In  the  other  ca,ses,  eases  of 
mere  irritation,  or  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
disposition  to  new  formations  not  ascribable  to 
inflammation,  the  same  medicine  is  sriven, 
often  Willi  the  same  good  effects;  but  the 
actions  which  are  Uien  interrupted  being  less 
understood,  the  mwiiftinw  is  only  called  in 
alterative. 

Antimony  is  very  often  employed  in  the  class 
of  cases  just  spoken  o^  altbou^  not  in  them 
exdusively,  as  an  alterative ;  generally  in  com- 

biiiation  with  ralomel.  Tlie  benefit  of  this 
combination  is  usually  ascribed  to  an  alteeattve 
effect  produced  by  tmm  in  die  seoetioos  into 
the  intestines,  and  in  the  cutaneous  oxliahitinn  ; 
in  oihex  words,  in  the  functions  of  the  bowels 
and  die  skin.  The  pulvu  antimonialis  is,  per« 
haps,  most  frequently  used  with  this  indication 
in  extemporaneous  prescription ;  and  a  very 
useful  j)rLi>aration,  the  antimonii  sulphuretuni 
praecipitatum,  is  oouvcaiently  united  in  the 
pilttla  hydrarKyii  sub-muriatis  composita,  widi 
calomel.  In  thi  ,  the  ce'ebrated  Dr.  Plum- 
mer's  pdl,  we  meet  with  another  alterative  iu 
die  guaiaieum,  vriuch,  as  well  as  die  sassafins, 
the  mezereon,  and  sarsaparilla,  a!t!»<iui;h  not  so 
extensively  useful,  is  certainly  of  singular 
utility  in  some  chronic  affections.  Daily  obser- 
vation shews  the  obvious  efiects  of  the  Plum- 
mer's  pill  on  die  bowels  and  on  die  skin ;  the 
most  observable  of  the  immediate  effi  k  t  ,  if  the 
sassafias  and  the  sarsaparilla  are  produced  on 
the  skin,  although  some  efiect  may  occasionally 
be  observed  e<iually  e;irly  on  the  intestinal  and 
reual  secretions.  The  taraxacum  is  a  medicine 
not  unfirequently  given  in  chronic  afiections  of 
the  stomach  or  ^  liver ;  and  its  sensible,  as 
distinct  from  its  attentive  action,  appears  to  be 
^rreatest  on  the  urinary  secretioti  In  the 
alk^is  we  have  another  description  of  medi> 
dnes,  often  prasoribcd  as  alteratives,  partial^ 
larly  to  scrofulous  patient"?  affected  with 
disease  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  or  of  tho 
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mesentay,  or  vthh  diseases  of  the  joints.  The 
carbonates  of  soda  and  potass,  and  somctimei 
the  Ui)uor  pota:^  or  the  liquor  caleui  in  com* 
bination  wrth  .•lanaparilla,  or  with  Mmie  of  the 
!)ititrv.  are  j^restTibed  in  such  caM-s,  inid 
probably  uroduce  their  good  eflects  by  first 
aednfr  on  the  stonuieh  itself.  But  thef»  can  be 
no  Hrnibt  that  all  these  nif^dirinw  have  an 
ulimiute  etfect  which  iu  reality  tutitle^  tliem  to 
Ike  name  of  altentms.  'llus  itlict.  which 
may  be  simply  expressed  by  tl»e  phra.se  of 
alterinp  morbid  actions,  may  be  secondary  to 
tlicir  action  on  the  stomach,  or  on  the  skin,  or 
on  both  these  mrfiuxs ;  or  it  may  be  oriinary. 
Accurate  obMTTttlions  on  tfie  Mates  of  me  blood 
ill  dix  a'^o  are  too  infirF(|iient  to  enable  vis  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  tlie  alterative  eHects 
«r  medicines  on  that  important  fluid.  It  is, 
however,  hi'.'hly  probable  that  the  effects  of 
some  ;it  iea.st  of  the  alteratives  are  secondarily, 
and  ot  otliers  ]irimarity,  producedon  the  blood 
itself.  In  many  of  the  diseases  in  which  the^ 
are  roost  employed,  and  most  useful,  there  is 
an  evid(  nt  iiii|>;i[rmi'i!t  of  so<Tt'tion.  Scrrt-iioti, 
ahhougli  partly  dependent  on  certain  nervous 
actions,  demands,  nr  its  mrfeet  perfbrmance;, 
a  hcnithy  state  of  the  hlood,  the  fluid  in  which 
and  out  of  which  all  the  various  constittsetitx  of 
the  variooi  secretions  are  created.  Su|)|iosin^: 
that  from  some  disonler  in  the  blood,  we  have 
produced,  certain  varieties  of  disea-se  on  the 
surfa(  I-,  or  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  in 
the  bones,  ligaments,  cartilages,  or  other  solids 
of  the  IxHiy, — the  effiMrt  of  a  medicine  which 
removt-s  sncli  (liM'ases  must  be  to  alter  tluit  first 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood ;  and  tltus  to 
eause  healthy  secretion  and  excretion,  instead 
of  cutaneous  disea-se,  or  chronic  in(Iipp<;tion, 
or  venereal  nodes  in  the  tibia,  or  incrt^tserl 
vascularity  and  depositions  aActing  the  m<^ 
tiom  of  the  jointS)  or  way  otlwr  OMxbid  action 
or  fitrmatton  fcr  the  prevention  or  cure  of  which 
•we  prescribe  alt*;ratlve  iiiedieiiies.  Siu  li,  tlien, 
generally  stjieakin^,  must  be  the  action  of 
aheraiivea.  They  may  amend  the  state  of  tfie 
blond  by  previoiisK  iiiiimn  int;  tlie  functions  of 
digestion  and  assuiulalion;  or  they  may  directly 
affect  the  process  of  sanf^ifii  uiion,  a  process 
yet  imperfectly  understood  ;  but  that  alteratives 
do  actirally  change  and  improve  the  state  of 
the  lili  Kxl  in  many  instances  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  find  in  such  fiusts,  admittiag  them  to  be  so^ 
an  exphmation  of  dte  term  defttttatioiif  atteniM- 
Hon,  .  u<ed  liy  llie  tjldcr  writers,  and  also 
of  the  more  popular  exprexnions  of  **  sweeten- 
ing" and  of  "  clearing"  the  blood ;  and  in 
tliese  terms  we  have  a  proof  how  lonp  such  an 
opinion  hsis  appeared  reasonable  to  patholc^tii, 
and  how  sup]K)rted  the  opinion  is  by  comUKNl 
belief,  founded  upon  oonunon  observation. 

But  supposing  the  nemras  action  which  has 
been  Sjx)ken  of,  as  essei>iia!  to  the  prop«'r  |>er- 
formancc  of  secretion,  to  be  disordered  m  cases 
m  which  alterative  medicines  are  eommooly 
considered  to  be  indirated. — it  may  still  be 
understood  how  ihis  functional  office  of  the 
ner>c>us  system  may  also  be  more  efficiently 
performed  when  an  alterative  medicine  has 
MRocted  tlie  duiordered  state  of  tlte  iiitestuial 


canal;  and  tliere  arc  not  wanting  fads  of  a 
nalova  to  incline  tts  to  ascribe  the  influence  of 
amne  medidnca  employed  as  ahentt*es»  to 

their  direct  operation  on  the  naves.  Whether 

the  use  of  hemlock  in  the  ca.sc  of  some  tunimirs. 
and  the  efibcts  of  the  pnissic  acid  in  certain 
examples  of  ^thisis  pulmonalis,  may  not  he 
of  this  kind,  is  nt  Irti-n  worthy  of  some  consi- 
deration. That  the  addition  of  asimUl  quantity 
of  the  extractum  hyoscyami,  or  of  the  pulvts 

3'  >ecacuanhx  comjxwitus,  to  alterative  doses  of 
le  pilula  hydrarvyri,  in  certain  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, is  serviceable  IU  thit  way,  seems  hasdly 
to  admit  of  doubt. 

Physicians  of  tneal  aodiority,  among  whom 
tniiy  be  mentioned  Dr  Hrbt  iden,  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  to  be  observe i  in  the  manage- 
ment of  obstitiate  chronic  disease,  that  w« 
should  with  all  care  regulate  the  difl*erent  func- 
tions of  the  body,  diligently  observing  any 
depantira  from  their  common  and  healthjr 
oondition ;  and  thus  place  the  coastitution  at 
nearly  as  we  can  in  ttiat  state  in  which  its  own 
efforts  may  be  put  forth  for  the  cure  of  such 
persevering  and  otherwise  intractable  maladies. 
It  may  at  least  be  sidd,  that  Ihia  is  oAen  all 
that  the  ]imrtitioner lias  it  in  his  power  to  do; 
and  It  might  sumetiraes  be  advantageous  to  the 
]>raclitionCr,  as  well  as  to  the  patient,  if  the 
former  would  limit  his  ambition  by  recollecting 
this.  If  the  obscurity  in  which  internal  changes 
are  effected ,  weakens  the  evidence  in  many 
medical  cases,  the  aonab  of  suiger^  abound 
with  instructive  prooft  of  the  extnoidinaiy  local 
benefit  arising  from  this  kind  of  treatment. 
This  is  that  constitutional  treatment,  in  iact, 
which  Mr.  Abemethy  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  5urrieal  practice ;  and  allhouijh  the  disci- 

Cle»  of  that  distmguislied  pathologist,  ;uhI  even 
e  himself,  may  sometimes  have  carried  the 
principle  too  iar,  its  foundation  b  not  weakened 
either  by  their  erroneous  zeal  or  by  hb  eccen- 
tricity. 

Another  rale,  less  scientific,  and  less  wfe, 
and  emanatinf  from  audiority  less  to  be  de- 
pended ti]ion,  is,  when  a  disease  df>«*s  not 
readily  yield  to  common  treatmmt,  to  make 
some  great  impression  on  die  constitution,  in 
the  hn|)e  that,  in  tlie  general  commotion  and 
agitation,  disordered  actions  may  be  rudely 
interrupted,  or  the  actions  of  health  felicitously 
restored.  Without  entering  into  any  diacus- 
sion  concerning  Ae  propriety  of  die  rule, 
which  mii^lit  perhaps  aibnil  of  justification 
even  as  leading  merely  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  irritation,  its  principle  is  unquestionably 
alter:iti\e.  \  anous  means  have  Ix'eti  employed 
to  produce  tl.e  desired  effect, — a  l;uve  bleeiling, 
a  lai^ee  dose  of  mercury,  a  jKmerful  opiate,  or 
repeated  and  huge  doses  of  metalUc  tooica. 
All  of  these,  and  other  mesMitcs adopted  widi 
the  siime  intention,  have,  we  doubt  not,  been 
occasionally  serviceable.  Of  the  advautageoua 
operMion  of  some  of  them  we  have  been  wit> 
nessos;  particularly  of  the  use  of  a  large  dose 
of  mercury  in  veiy  obstinate  sciatica,  and  ot 
opium  in  some  old  and  unmanageable  caaes  of 
epilepsy. 

Thetx'  are  certain  auxiliaries  to  medi<^  tieai* 
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indications  which  have  Ueen  .s|)ecified  as  point- 
ing to  the  emplojnntm  of  alteiativcf.  Thus, 
dwnfe  of  air,  teaphathuif t  altenlxNu  of  ha. 
bitunl  clothinp,  and  suddcTi  or  consid('nil)le 
dianges  iq  diet,  are  frequently  r^cuin mended, 
and  with  the  best  effects ;  sometimes  producing 
benefit  by  acting  on  tiie  stomach  or  on  the  skin ; 
sometimes  by  acting  more  directly  on  the 
blood,  or  on  the  nervous  system ;  sometimes 
by  impnmiig  the  state  of  the  aecretkms  or 
eimtiODs;  Bometiiiiai  hj  teumiwiaff  wame  ob- 
stacle to  the  proper  jK-rformanrc  uf  sonip  )>ar- 
ticular  function ;  and  t»uiuetiines  by  producing 
a  new  and  strong  impression  on  tha  body  or 
tfic  mind.  Many  of  ilifsi;  atlrantn^fs  are  si- 
multaneously obtained  by  taking'  tlic  various 
mineral  w^tea.  Change  of  place,  and  tem- 
ponrjp  change  of  habits,  freedom  from  busi- 
neas,  and  the  gentle  excitement  of  novel  forms 
of  aimiseinent,  iluuhtless  very  |K)werf'ullv  con- 
apire  to  ptuduce  the  singular  iai{>rovement  of 
bealdi  ao  ofln  obaoved  m  natiails  icaorting  to 
Cheltrnham,  Lenmiitgton,  Tunbridge,  Malvern, 
Hanrogate,  and  other  celebrated  waterii^ 
places ;  although  still  a  van,  and  often  a  wry 
OOusiderable  part  of  the  improvement  is 
•vidently  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  daily  and  mo- 
derate excitement  of  the  stomach  aofl  bowels, 
•od,  in  lome  caaesi  of  the  kidney^  by  tbe  in- 
oedicnts  of  the  mtncnil  water  itaeTf,  which 
U)us  ac  ;t^  I  lutist  va!iuil»]t'  ulti-r.itive  of  the 
whole  system.  That  the  external  ap]>licatton  of 
Ae  wateia  atimulaieB  the  akin  to  new  action,  and 
thus  pmduces  direct  relief,  and,  in  tliis  wnv, 
or  by  sympaiiiy,  improves  the  tone  of  l]>e 
stomach,  or  emcis  move  «rtennTe  improve- 
ment, must  also,  we  presume,  be  admitted. 

class  of  chalybeates  contains  agents  which 
have  an  evuient  cHect  on  t!if  circulation,  as  to- 
oics.  Given,  however,  iu  the  minute  state  of 
aubdmsion  m  wbidi  they  are  hdd  in  aolution 
in  natiinil  springs,  they  produce  effects  whidi 
entitle  theni  to  tlie  name  of  altemlivcs.  They 
eedte  the  circnlation,  which  was  before  lan- 
guid, and,  in  all  probability,  they  alter  and 
improve  tlie  couditjou  of  the  blood.  KitJter 
directly,  or  through  their  first  action  on  the 
wnguiifcroua  qrsiem,  or  by  some  direct  or  in- 
ibttt  influence  on  the  actkMMi  of  the  nervous 
system  itself,  or  in  more  tlian  one  of  ilicse  wavs 
at  once,  they  stimulate  the  secretions,  which 
wm  before  scanty  and  imperfect;  and  Ihcy 
more  manifestly  alter  tin*  iTi  k  <1  apfiearance 
uf  the  body  than  any  other  medicines  whatever. 
In  cooditiona  of  the  body  suited  to  tlieir  use, 
ao  alteratives  are,  in  fact,  ^^n  effectual.  They 
aobsthute  general  enenry  for  general  debility, 
and  revive  the  cohmnns;  of  health  in  patients 
beStae  pallid,  or  wan,  or  discoloured,  as  in  the 
chlorone,  by  long  diaeBse.  Tbe  illustiation  of 
an  alterative  by  reference  to  remedies  of  tin's 
clasw  shews,  however,  the  impossibility  of  ef- 
ftetnaU^  difiding  akantirci  ftorn  other  daam 
of  medicines. 

When  medicines  are  intended  to  act  as  alte- 
ratives, they  are  usually  given  in  small  doses, 
tepeuad  every  n^t  for  some  weeks;  8ucb» 
at  lent,  ia  lW  geoend  iiiod«  of  procribinif 


ahenlire  doaae  of  cakund  and  tfie  wititnenial 

ix  AMler.  From  two  to  five  utains  of  eitiier  are 
irequently  prescribed  in  tiiis  way,  to  adults, 
but  most  commonly  the  smaller  doae  of  both. 
Five  irniins  of  the  IMnmmer's  pitl  contain  rather 
more  iJiaii  one  grain  of  caiomei  and  of  tlie 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  two 
part^  uf  guaiacum.  In  many  cases  of  disordered 
digestion,  small  doses  of  the  pilula  hydrargyri 
()IT.  ii.  oriii.)  are  given  every  night  or  every  other 
night,  or  still  smaller  doses  twice  or  thrice  a 
day.  None  of  these  medicines  can  pro[)erly 
1)0  employed  withovit  inteiTui)tion  Pu  inore  than 
a  few  weeks :  if  their  good  effects  are  not  per- 
ceived in  duttim^  a  perseverance  in  their  osa 
wilt  hardly  ensure  them  ;  their  nsc  may,  how- 
ever, be  suspended  far  a  week  or  a  furtmght, 
and  then  advantageously  resumed.  The  ymiag 
practitiooer  shoiUd,  however,  very  carefully  en- 
deavour to  distim^ish  those  cases  in  which  an 
alterative  phm  of  iiijaltneiil  affijrd.s  any  prosjK'ct 
of  amendment,  from  those  in  which  the  loss  of 
time  in  it<i  ineftctual  trial  will  prove  injurious. 
The  mind  is  pmnc  to  any  belief  which  favours 
indolence ;  and  there  iua  uractitiooors  who  coo- 
tODl  themselves  witli  the  delusion  that  no  Ireaik 
ment,  except  the  alterative  treatmenit  is  really 
efficacious  in  any  chronic  case. 

Anotiier  error,  not  very  uncommon,  is  the 
protracted  employmeot  of  medicines  of  this 
sort  Thdr  efletiB,  not  being  suddenly  pro. 
duced,  are  sometimes  overlooked;  or  being 
bruuglit  about  very  gradually,  and  lung  ex- 
pected in  vain, they  are  at  lengtli  watched  for  with 
less  liili^eiicp.and  disrei^arded  when  they  might 
be  di>cerued.  The  complete  diacontinuanoe  of 
an  alterative  is  of  course  best  indicatied  by  the 
desired  improvement  taking  place  in  any  case. 
When  such  medicines  are  properly  applied, 
(and  no  medicine  is  useful  but  by  limtlv  a|>- 
pUcatioo,)  lodicatioDS  of  thejr  general  effiects, 
and  even  of  their  mode  of  action,  may  clearly 
be  perretTe<l.  The  tonijue.  for  instance,  loses 
its  morbid  coating  ;  the  appeltte  improves ;  the 
boweb  become  mors  regular ;  the  skin  grows 
smoother  or  freer  from  eruptions  ;  the  mind  be- 
comes more  cheerful,  the  {latient  sleeps  better, 
and  the  countenance  becomes  expressive  of  that 
feeling  of  general  o(Hnfort  which  is  incompatible 
with  ehionic  disease,  and  arises  Irom  the  due 
and  healthy  performance  of  all  the  bodily  func- 
tions. Unl^  some  of  these  eiliects  result 
ftom  the  use  of  alteraitve  medicines,  after  a 
reasonable  mt;tinuanr«,  the  practitioner  should 
carefully  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  failure. 
He  will  probably  find  it  in  some  local  disorder, 
not  to  be  removed  without  local  treatment,  and 
which  he  ought  to  have  recognised  at  an  earlier 
period.  On  tlie  odier  hanti,  n  the  signs  of 
amendment  which  have  been  mentioned  appear^ 
it  should  be  lecoUected  dut  to  persevere  m  tho 
use  of  altprattves  is  to  apply  to  the  body,  in  a 
State  of  health,  actual  causes  of  disease.  It 
would  seem  superfluous  to  notice  such  plain 
and  obvious  ptuticulars,  if  observation  did  not 
show  us  that,  from  the  neglect  of  such  plain 
and  obvious  things,  rather  than  of  things 
less  on  the  sur&ce,  mistakes  are  daily  com- 
inittod. 
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Widi  ffMptd  to      gHiiiCBiii|  ivlucli  Ims 

been  enumerated  among  the  alteratives,  and 
whicti  has  a  very  ancient  reputation,  it  is  not 
msf  to  ascertain  its  pradac  ■bore  in  the  good 
effwt  pnKhicfil  by  tfie  compound  calomf  l 
Except  in  Utal  lbnnul:i,  iLs  iipplicatiun  i»  utwly 
limited  to  certain  casc>  of  cfironic  rheumatism, 
in  which,  we  fear,  it  must  yd  be  allowed  that 
Dr.  Ferriar's  obsenration  cooceming  it  ii  cot^ 
fLH  t  ;  iind  tlial,  whilst  there  ceruiiily  iirc  some 
forms  of  the  disorder  in  which  its  effects  are 
OTeeUent,  it  v«iry  ficqaeoily  Menu  to  have  no 
eflect  at  all.  Trie  tmcUini  prai'ici  ninnioniata, 
in  duMis  of  one  or  two  drachms,  is  the  most 
oommoo  form  in  which  Uiil  mcdicme  hal  bMn 
employed  in  rheumatic  cases.  We  have  our- 
selves little  to  say  of  its  efficacy  when  used 
alone;  and  wc  so  often  remark,  wlien  doubt 
bu  b«an  cmoe  cast  on  the  opetatioo  of  a 
tnediehiv,  and  tli«  efleet  is  caidttUy  lookod  far, 
that  it  fails  to  be  observed,  as  much  to  wish 
that  not  only  the  guaiacum,  but  many  or  most 
of  tlie  aitid«B  in  Om  Materia  Medica  were  sub- 
niitted  to  new  and  careful  clinical  exjiPriments. 
Nu  part  of  medicine  is  in  more  need  of  com- 
plete reform  than  that  which  relates  to  the  actual 
effect  of  medicines  daily  and  hourly  employed. 

Hie  sassafiras,  like  tlie  guaiacum,  is  not  often 
prescribed  ius  an  alterative  by  itself;  it  enters, 
with  the  mezereoD,  into  the  composition  of  the 
eoinpoood  decoction  of  aanaparilla,  a  medicine 
of  jjreal  value  in  a  very  larsje  c  lass  of  cases. 
Tins  decoction  seeoiit,  m  Engliitli  practice,  to 
have  super^ed  the  once  &mous  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  of  which  sarsaparilla  and  the  sulphiiret 
of  antimony  were  among  the  principal  ingre- 
dients. This  i!i  not  one  of  the  alteratives  of 
which  the  good  efieois  are  to  be  expected  from 
amall  doses.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  disappointment  lias  sometimes  arisen  fn  tii 
the  decoction  of  8ania))arilla  havinir  been  given 
in  too  small  a  quantity.  In  ordinary  cases,  tiie 
patient  is  recjuireti  to  take  a  pint  of  the  com- 
pound ur  uf  liie  ^nu|>le  decoction  daily ;  and 
three  or  five  grains  of  the  Plummet's  p91,  or 
thrae  giains  the  pilula  hydiaigyri,  or  five 
grains  of  the  hydrareymm  cum  creta,  or  a  ttm 
grains  of  calomel  and  aiii;':i ,  m  (  i.mmonly 
prescribed  to  be  taken  at  night  duruiK  the  use  of  lU 
But  if  it  is  desiied  to  enswe  thefulicilfectortbe 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  )>;irticularlv  if  its 
Operaltoii  us  »ulely  trusted  to,  tiie  j>atient  should 
be  persuaded  to  drink  t«o>  tiuee^  «r  faor  pints 
Opday,  and  sometimes  even  a  greater  quantity. 

An  alterative  plan  of  treatment  Kenerally 
COmprfcbends  tiie  use  of  some  of  die  metiicines 
•poken  of  m  tliis  article.  Others  are  ogc»> 
SMnally  employed  with  tfie  same  intention,  but 
it  i.s  unne(  e-.sar)'  to  dwell  upon  them,  for  it  will 
be  seen  titat  tJie  lute  of  divisioti  u>,  after  all, 
nther  artificial  than  real.  Whatever  medicines 
may  be  employed  witli  this  indication,  it  slum  Id 
be  remembered  that  tlie  pro))er  regulation  of  the 
patient's  diet,  and  strict  attention  to  all  the  arti- 
cJes  of  regimen,  an  indispetaable  auxiliaries ; 
the  effiKts  to  be  eipeeted  fiom  diis  kind  oif  cane 
being  indeed  obfjously  analogous  to  those  of 
ailcntives. 

(J.  Conottg.) 


AMAUBOftlS,  ham  ifimaflm,  to  oboettve. 

This  is  the  name  applied  lo  one  of  tlir  diM-a.sfs- 
uf  lite  eye,  lu  which  defective  vision  dt-netids  oa 
im|iaired  sensibility  of  the  retina.  The  term 
f^utta  Mniiu  has  al^  been  applied  to  this 
diM.;aiR.>,  from  an  erroneous  noti<Ni  that  the  dark 
enlarged  pupil,  wlueli  sometime!i  accompanies 
it,  IS  a  drop  of  black  tiuid  which  iniemtpta  the 
passage  of  light.  In  practice,  whm  a  patient 
without  opa(|ue  corneii,  elo.sed  pupil,  or  cata- 
ract, complains  of  lost  or  defective  vision,  he 
is  considered  to  vatkx  from  this  disease. 

\'iewiiig  the  exquisitely  delicate  organization 
of  the  retina,  and  the  origin,  course,  and  com- 
plicated connexions  of  Sie  optic  nerve,  it  it 
not  surprising  that  impaired  mioo  should  so 
fieqtiently  be  producea  by  disease  in  some  part 
of  the  nervous  ap|);u^tas.  The  ultimate  li()re!i 
of  the  optic  nerve,  expanded  into  a  membraae 
of  ertieme  tenuity,  supported  and  dispoaed 
upon  a  membrane  of  nearly  e<|ual  delicacy, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  vascularity,  and 
covered  and  seponled  from  the  neighbouring 
choroid  by  a  tunic  of  still  prcater  delicacv, 
present  allogeUier  a  piece  of  analoniical  or- 
ganization most  likely  to  have  its  functions  im- 
paued  by  slight  deviations  from  tlie  natural  or 
sound  condition.  Disotganitttion  of  die  hym- 
1  >i  I  membrane,  upon  which  this  delicate  struc- 
ture rests,  or  of  the  choroid,  «rith  which  it  is 
externally  in  contact,  may  also  mirierialij 
affect  its  condition.  The  optic  nerve,  with  its 
vascular  and  membranous  accompanimeDts, 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  fibrous  membrane  in  its 
course  throueh  the  orbit,  pierced  by  the  central 
artery,  and  closely  connected  with  other  arteries 
and  nerves,  is  exjiosed  to  many  injurious  de- 
viations from  the  natural  strucuite.  The  same 
ontie  nerve  widnn  tiie  head,  from  the  vicinity 
of  l:ir.:(  vessels,  and  its  complicatecl  nervou.s 
coiiiicxiotiH  at  the  place  of  decussation,  the 
tuber  cinereum,  the  crura  cerebri,  the  thalani, 
and  the  tubercula  quadrivcemina,  is  liable  to 
suffer  from  disoi-ganuatioa  of  its  own  2»4ruc- 
ture,  as  well  as  of  any  of  those  parts  witfi 
which  it  is  connected.  A  review  of  the  strao- 
ture  of  the  nerve  of  vision,  from  its  origin  at 

the  tul>ercula  ijuadrii;enmia  to  its  anterior  ter- 
mination at  the  ciliary  processes,  is  the  best 
ptdiminary  esereise  for  one  about  to  study  tiio 
disease  of  amaurosis. 

Injury  or  distcaite  of  the  brain,  as  ruptuied 
vessda,  aerous  effusion,  soflcning,  tumor,  or 
abscess,  frequently  impair  the  functions  of  the 
optic  nerve,  although  sudi  injury  or  disease 
should  exist  in  a  sittiation  remote  from  the 
origin  or  course  of  the  nerve.  Amaurosis  nmj, 
thaefofe,be  a  consequence  of  ceieibial  diasase^ 
although  the  optic  nerve  should  boSOmld  from 
its  origin  to  its  teriuuialiuu. 

Injury  or  disease  of  a  nerve,  or  miMfbid  eon- 
dition  or  irritation  of  particular  ort^an?!,  affect 
injuriously  Uie  brain  luid  nervous  system,  and 
thus  impair  the  functions  of  the  retina ;  henea 
amatuosis  from  gastric,  hepatite  or  uterine 
distuibanee. 

The  exjieriments  of  Majendie,  inconclusive 
as  they  are,  and  often  proving  too  much  for 
the  hypotliesis  they  an  intended  to  stitnglbai, 
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at  least  show  tliat  llie  fiftli  pair  of  nenes  exerts 
some  wj  important  inHuence  on  the  function 
of  vision;  pathologicmi  obMnmUonA  on  this 
aubiect,  although  fisw  in  iramberas  yet,  UhmI 

to  thf  same  conclusion,  ami  the  cITecLs  of  in- 
jury of  the  frontal  nerve  tn  producing  amau- 
roens,  lom;  sin<%  ol»erved,  establishes  the  fact. 

Ptosis,  d€|:«'TK!iTv_'  on  f!i«5f*risf  nf  thr  thirrl  jiair 
of  nerves,  is  always  accompanied  viy  detective 
vision. 

Arterial  and  venotis  vuculahty  is  an  cmnhi- 

tial  part  of  the  organization  of  the  retina,  as  it 
is  o(  tlie  whok'  ihtnous  systtni  ;  the  existence 
of  large  vessels  canying  blood  in  a  struc- 
tnm  M  miM  delica^  md  tnnsparency  is  even 
a  renmrk  1  !t  t  irtum?itruicf',  wiien  contrasted 
with  the  apparently  bloodless  condition  of 
oasnj  otter  white  or  transparent  structures. 
Increased  arterial  action,  or  olwlructed  venous 
cuculaiiou,  may,  therefore,  materially  aifect  tlie 
eotiditionof  the  retina,and  impair  its  sensibility. 

^  TiMie  is  onat  wietgr  in  the  oarfcction  of 
vision  in  dnfeieiit  indiridusls,  wnicfa  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  a  difference  in  sensihilitv 
the  retina,  but  in  a  sull  greater  d^pree  to  a 
diflbenoe  in  power  of  adaptation  of  tM  eye  U» 
d  instance.  It  appears  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  this  difference  in  perfection  of  vision 
df  jiends  altogether  on  the  power  of  adaptation. 
A  difference  in  perfection  of  vision  is  often  ob- 
served in  persons  who  appear  to  eujoy  an 
equally  ])eriiect  power  of  adaptation.  A  single 
lens  remedies,  in  a  great  degree,  the  defect 
arising  from  want  of  power  of  adaptation ;  hit 
no  single  lens  will  confer  on  a  landsman  Ui> 
distant  vision  of  a  sailor,  nor  on  a  long-sighted 
penon  the  power  of  distiRguishing  mintrte  ol>- 
jects  enjoyed  by  some  rjcar-sighteil  persons.  It 
is  scarcely  rt^sonable  to  suppose  that  any  alte- 
ration in  curvature  or  relative  positions  of  the 
coraca,  or  Ins,  in  Imds,  can  talte  plaoe  safii- 
oent  to  acnrant  for  tte  great  superiority  in 
vision  which  these  animals  enjoy.  'Die  .sight 
of  nocturnal  animals,  and  nf  persons  who  can 
see  perfectly  in  oteettiitjr,  can  only  be  attribu- 
ted to  a  ."superior  sensibility  of  the  retina,  a.s  it 
is  altogether  independent  of  any  superior 
power  of  adaptation. 

The  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  increased  by 
two  totally  different  causes, — permanent  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  ghire  of  reflected  light,  or  a 
wag  continued  residence  in  a  darkwied  apart- 
neni.  tht  inhabitants  of  snowy  conntriee  are 
oblifred  to  adopt  the  precaution  of  protecting 
the  eyes  by  means  of  a  go^le,  with  a  slit  op- 
posite the  pupil,  and  the  mhabilants  of  towns 
in  which  tfir  b  nlilim-^  are  white  are  said  to 
suffer  from  aulaamatury  affections  of  the  eyes. 

Persons  immured  in  dungeons  are  said  to  ac- 
quire a  power  of  distingnishing  even  small  ob- 
jects in  their  obseme  dSodes,  in  which,  at  tinst, 
they  could  not  detect  even  a  ulimmering  of 
light.  The  morbid  sensibility  of  the  eye  to 
VgtA,  in  what  is  called  serofblotts  ophthalmia, 
is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  thf  in- 
jndicioas  exclusion  of  light  from  the  eye  by 
the  use  of  shades,  or  confinement  in  a  darkened 
room.  The  efiiMt  of  light  and  shade  upon  the 


sensibility  of  the  sound  retina  is  bcnuiitully 
exemplified  by  the  simple  experiment  of  di- 
recting the  eye  to  some  ofiaque  object  inter- 
vening between  the  observerand  the  lig^t.  If 
the  eye  l>e  fixed  for  a  few  minute>  upon  the 
sash  of  a  window,  upoa  turning  it  in  a  diffe- 
tent  direction,  a  tommous  image  of  the  opaque 
sash  retnains.  In  this  case  the  glare  of^  light 
poured  m  through  the  glass  on  the  unshaded 

r;  of  tlie  reiuia  renders  it  less  sensible,  whUe 
part  shaded  by  the  opaque  sash  retains  its 
original  sensibility ;  all  the  retina  is  afkrwarUs 
expose<l  to  tlie  siime  quantity  of  light,  yet  to 
that  part  which  was  shaded  it  is  a  glare,  while 
the  p:un  previously  exposed  to  a  stronger  light 
has  iLs  sensibility  blunted.  If  this  cxpTaualion 
b«  correct,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  foct  pre- 
viouslv  stated,  that  exposure  to  the  glare  or  ro* 

fleeted  light,  from  snow  or  whitened  buildings, 
niLses  tile  sensibility  of  the  retina.  The  sensi- 
bility, however,  produced  by  exposure  in  snowy 
counnies  appears  to  be  nuMbid  and  permanent, 
probably  connected  with  slight  inflammatory  aiv 
tion.  'Ill  ii  i  iflammation  of  the  eye  is  accompa- 
nied, mmany  cases,  by  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
retiiw,  iscodlnned  by  daily  obsermtion;  and  we 
have  case*;  on  rccon!  ■  f  i  rsons  Iwing  enabled  to 
read,  even  in  the  darkne^  of  niglit,  in  conse- 
quence of  accidental  injury  producing  mtlam- 
mation.  Amaurotic  patients,  suffering  from 
inflammation,  often  observe  an  improvement  in 

vision  while  the  inflamiwatinw  ArtwKtinJM^  wUdt 

ceases  as  it  subsides, 
lliese  and  many  other  fiiets  and  leasonings, 

which  miiihl  be  brought  forward,  prove  tliat  the 
retina  tti  its  most  healthy  and  natural  state  is 
endowed  with  different  degrees  of  sensibility 
tinder  different  circumstances,  nrui,  t'u  n  .re, 
there  cannot  l>e  any  dithculty  in  a(inul^ul^  iliat 
morbid  chances,  however  slight,  may  materi- 
ally alter  its  functions.  The  &cts  Stated,  also, 
shew  ttat  an  aoouaintance  with  the  stractore 
and  functions  of  the  retina  must  be  the  foun- 
dation of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  disease 
under  dtsensrton. 

nie  disciLssioTi  if  the  causes  of  amaurosis 
involves  so  many  ae tails,  and  presents  so  many 
apparent  contradictions,  that  some  arrangenent 
of  the  materials  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 
A  primary  division  into  organic  and  functional 
has  been  suggested,  and  has  been  insisted 
npoa  by  Mr.  Tkavers  in  particular.  This  liu 
been  objected  to,  and  justly,  on  the  ground 
that,  althou?:h  we  have  abunrlmt  >  vidence  of 
the  occurrence  of  tlie  organic  disea-se,  yet,  that 
it  remains  to  be  proved  wliether  there  is  any 
disea^ye  purely  functional,  any  disease  which 
does  not  depend  on  structural  or  organic  alte- 
ration, however  temporary.  For  practical  pur- 
poses we  believe  toe  dislinotion  to  be  good. 
Daily  observation  proves  ttat  tte  ftuettms  of 
organs  become  instantaneously  suspended,  and 
as  suddenly  restored ;  and  this  has  repeatedly 
occoired  in  the  case  of  the  retina. 

By  those  writers  who  do  not  attempt  any 
arrangement  of  this  intricate  subject,  or  who 
adopt  an  imperihcten^  amanrosis  is  attributed 
to  nufflbedMs  caniee  appvently  diiedly  op- 
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podle  in  nattmt  to  {nflMumtory  ttcHon  and 
vascular  tuiyescenoe  from  geiuT.il  pltdiora,  or 
to  debility  fironi  hemonfaage :  to  menorrhagia 
ortounfliionlMM:  to  tappnned  penpmttion, 

bealing  of  !ar^i>  ulcers  or  issiips,  suikfiMi  .sup- 
pression of  the  secrt^tiuii  of  milk,  or  to  du- 
dnin  from  piles,  nursing,  diarrilMn*  dtabeits, 
ptyalism,  or  vmrrral  iudulRencc:  to  the  re- 
moval of  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  to  the  occur- 
rence of  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  exan- 
tb«matous  diseasesi  dentitioo,  or  worms:  to 
pre^ancy,  or  to  KMal  suspension  or  abolition 
of  the  uterine  fiitu.tion!* :  to  ex]M)svin.'  to  stnin'^ 
l%iit,  or  to  confinement  in  darkness :  to  drun- 
IteniMss,  narcotic  poisons,  direct  nys  of  a  hot 
sun,  n-nis<:  tilar  efiort«,  grief,  joy,  frar,  n^f : 
to  wound:!  or  irritation  of  nerves  of  the  orlnf, 
especially  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  tlie  fiftli 
pnur;  to  neuia^a,  tooth-ach,  or  to  total  pinil  ysis 
of  those  nerves :  to  hydrocephalus,  hydro- 
thorax,  lierediciry  pn-<hsj)<)sni(>n,  hysteria,  ty- 
phus fever:  to  metastasis  of  various  diseases, 
as  nnit,  vheiimatism,  and  many  other*. 

If  the  primary  divison  into  oaanir  and 
AuoctioDttl  oe  good,  it  should  afford  us  iome 
dm  to  tbb  kwyrinth.   The  division,  organic 
amaurosis,  must  obviously  include  those  vari- 
clits&  of  the  disease  which  depend  on  alteration 
in  structure  of  the  retita  w  of  the  optic  nerve 
to  its  origin,  embracing  inflammation  of  the 
ntina  ana  its  conaeqoenoes,  increased  vascu- 
larity, fliickcniup,  or  other  allenilions  in  tex- 
ture, the  organic  disease  by  some  described 
under  the  title  ftfaraeoma,  fitngus  hmnatodes, 
and  hydrophthalmia.    To  this  divi-i  n  n^ust 
also  be  referred  those  cases  depend  li^  on 
wastinip,  tumour,  or  other  disnnpnintion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  pressure  from  exwfosj?!,  aneu- 
rism, or  other  tumour,    llie  functional  form 
of  the  disea.se  necessarily  includes  those  cases 
which  depend  on  affectioos  of  the  brain  with- 
out actaal  diseased  condition  of  dbe  optte 
nerves,  derautjeinpnls  of  the  r.isi'ular  system, 
itritatioos  of  the  gastnc  or  intei^tmal  mucous 
auiftees,  distiubed  uterine  functions,  mental 
emotions,  and  treneral  del'ility.    Hence  amau- 
rosis from  hemorrhage,  plHhora,  venous  tur- 
geaoenoe,  menorrhagia,  amcnoiihflia,  diarrhoea, 
worm<;,   <]entition,   hysteria,  fCMisal  indul- 
gence, su[)]>Tessed  cutaneons  eraptions,  nurs- 
ing, untl  suppressed  se<  retion  of  )iiilk.  Dis- 
eases of  the  brain  present  difficulties  in  the 
adaptation  of  tins  ananirement.  Eflbsion  of 
blood  or  serum,  turnonr  or     ftrninij,  may 
cause  amaurosis,  either  hy  the  eHltt  on  tlic 
sensorium  generally,  in  which  case  the  disease 
might  be  considered  functional  ;  or  by  actual 
pressure  or  destruction  of  the  optic  nerve  m 
some  place  from  its  origin  to  its  exit,  ia  wfaidi 
case  it  is  to  be  oomndcted  oiganic. 

If  the  estample  of  some  wrlttsfs  be  ftiHowed, 
who  rr:iisiibT  ;ini:iiiiosis,  from  whatever  causes 
it  may  arise,  as  presenting  a  certain  uniformity 
of  character,  every  symptom  which  has  ever 
been  found  to  occur  in  any  form  of  the  di«ea.s<', 
must  b«  enumerated  as  the  symptom  of  that 
uniform  disease.  But  it  is  flormis,  Aat,  al- 
tfaeugh  a  certain  tiain  of  < 


present  tfMHsdvw  in  etery  hm  of  the  disease, 

aiuaunjsis  from  peculiar  causes  must  aflbrd 
peculiar  symptoms.  The  symptoms  commoo 
to  the  disease  in  all  its  varieties,  must  first  be 
enumerated,  and  those  peculiar  to  each  |i;irti  u- 
iar  form  detaU«i  as  sucli  particuhu^  furui  cume« 
imder  considention. 

Imperfection  or  loss  of  vision  is,  of  course, 
the  essential  and  prominent  symptom  of  tliis 
disease  ;  tluu  is,  tlie  principal  complaint  of  the 
jKUient,  and  the  cause  of  uis  visiting  the  pmo- 
titioner.    The  imperfection  of  risitm  varies 
)>oth  in  degree  and  form.   The  student  com- 
plains that  he  can  no  longer  read  with  comfort, 
the  Ictten  become  confused,  indistinct,  and 
nm  into  each  other ;  the  mechanic  complains 
that  he  can  no  longer  follow  his  employment ; 
tlie  watchmaker  can  no  longer  detect  minute 
flaws  in  his  work ;  the  carpenter  cannot  make 
a  correct  joint;  the  smith  no  longer  distin- 
guishes the  thrtud  of  a  fine  ;?crew  oi  tlie  liead 
of  a  nvet ;  and  workers  witli  the  needle  and 
at  tbe  loom  become  completely  disabled  from 
follow  ii!i  '111  ir  ( niploynienls.    Hie  next  prt;- 
minenl  Kymptom  is  tiiti  appe<uan(^  of  motes, 
films,  g9aae,ekHid,  or  coils,  intervening  between 
the  observer  and  the  object,  technically  called 
muses  volitauttai.    'llieae  uppcaniuces  urc  tiius 
d&tcribed,  by  Mr.  Travws,  from  personal  e»> 
peiieoce:  **lbe  miuca  volitm*  is  sometimes 
solitary,  following  the  eye  at  a  fixed  angle  as  it 
passes  along  aline;  sometimes  two,  iTirec,  or 
more, are  presented;  more  frequently  an  im.. 
mense  awemblage,  descending  in  a  doud  aa 
the  eye  is  raised,  and  asrendini?  as  it  is  de- 
pressed,  lliey  are  obnous  to  so  many  ana- 
logies and  aiqudieneioii  of  impenduig  blind- 
ness makes  patients  so  minute  in  their  obser- 
vation and  description  of  them,  that  it  is 
scarcely  [)os.sibIe  to  do  justice  to  our  expe- 
rience in  attemptixig  to  describe  them.  Some> 
tbncs  they  are  represented  as  gtobuhr,  bmdo. 
times  angular  aul  fl  it,  like  a  piece  of  money. 
Portions  of  fine,  of  soot,  uiMxrtJi'  wm^s,  trans- 
pannt  vcaides,  or  minute  globules  of  quick- 
silver, connected  like  llie  links  of  a  cliain,  or 
short  hairs  witli  tlieir  bulbs  attaciied  tn  them, 
are  ordinaiyfesemblanoee.  They  occupy  the  air 
with  some  penoos,  and  en  eeenupon  looking 
at  the  sky,  or  upon  a  white  sheet  of  paper, 
ni:il  I  s|>et  iaily  in  shifting  the  eye  from  one 
object  to  another ;  to  some  they  appear  in  the 
fire  or  candle  only,  and  widi  ouierB  they  seen 
to  cover  the  ground,  to  that  thry  wrUk  in  them 
knee-deep/'   The  next  symptom  of  amaurosis 
is  difleimt  in  its  nature  from  the  lests  tiie  re>- 
tina  appears  to  be  insensible  in  some  of  its 
rarts,  while  the  rest  retains  tlie  natural  sensi- 
bility to  ii^ht.    In  such  (-.w  the  patient  com- 
plains of  double  vision,  or  interrupted  vision, 
as  if  portions  of  objects  were  deficient,  as  let- 
ters or  syllables  in  words  when  rcadiukt  ;  or  of 
half  vision,  when  one-half  of  an  object  is  seen 
distinctly  and  tfwother  half  is  totally  invisibla; 
or  objects  are  seen  only  when  placed  in  a  par- 
ticular {xmition,  requiring  some  attcntiuu  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  jilace  the  object  in 
each  a  poeition  as  will  direct  its  image  to  the 
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tmuNi^  part  of  the  retina.  Ocular  spectm 
MMtituto  another  tjfmptom  of  amaurosia:  in 

this  ra.st>  tin*  imacw  of  luminuuii  objects  re- 
mam  ou  ihc  retina  after  the  object  has  been 
removed,  or  the  eye  turned  from  it ;  aa  when 
the  nttient  looks  at  the  sun,  a  candle,  or  a 
palcn  <^  any  bright  colour,  on  tatnini?  the  eyes 
away  or  ovL-n  closing  ilij-ni,  an  ini;u:f  of  those 
objects  still  prKient-i  itself,  but  of  a  different 
tmmu.  The  symptoms  complained  of  by  an 
amaurotic  jmticnt  are  thus  siimmMl  up  hy  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  Im  published  Itj^ture^* :  "  Tlie 
afmptoms  of  amaurosis  are  such  as  are  derived 
mim  the  altered  state  of  the  function  of  the 
part,  and  under  this  head  yoti  may  have  every 
kind  of  iinjiaired  vision  ;  f\i:ry  kind  of  (lofect 
in  the  perception  of  objects  as  to  form,  colour, 
and  A«ir  vetations  to  each  other:  the  patient 
who  has  amanrosin  generally  tornplauw  of 
weakne^  or  dunness  of  sight ;  lie  caiinot  em- 
plojr  the  eye  so  long  as  he  used  to  do ;  the 
leiten  of  a  book  Ix-^in  to  nin  into  t;uh  other; 
or  other  evideucts  of  imperfect  sight  are  no- 
ticed. In  thU  early  and  incipient  stage  of  the 
aftctioo,  when  aif^l  ia  only  partially  im(>ar> 
fcct,  it  MM  been  odled  tmbli/opia  ammttotieOy 

amaurotic  weakness  of  sieht.  'Die  various 
defects  of  sight  ( vitia  vis&s )y  enumerated  as 
diMiBct  dueaiies  in  noaoh^iical  catalogues, 
are  only  to  lie  considered  as  amaurotic  ^'  ttij; 
tom-<,  forms  of  tlie  im|>aired  function.  Of  ilxanQ 
mwy  be  nMQtioiicHl,  vnus  nehuiimiMf  vhut 
ttrrupiut,  visus  dimuitatm^  vism  miueat-um^  or 
mifoaetopia.  Floating  bodies  appearing  bdTore 
the  eye  hu^e  l>t!en  called  intuitt'  wUHarUea,  an<l 
when  only  a  single  black  speck  is  seen,  il  is 
called  teatoma.  It  i«  not  unooinnian  tot  a 
patient  lo  sec  a  hlark  -ipeck  in  the  cpntrp  nf  tui 
object ;  and  as  the  aHectioii  proceeds,  the  opo- 
dly  inaeases  in  size,  becoming  larger  and 
laiger,  until  it  cc)vers  the  field  of  vision. 
When  these  objects  increaxj  iii  uumber,  they 
form  before  the  eye  a  sort  of  gauze  or  network, 
and  that  atate  of  vision  has  been  called  vima 
rttindatm.  Sometimes  objects  appear  brighter 

ilian  is  natural,  and  that  is  called  vims  lucidus, 
or  photopsuu,  and  occasionally  that  bnghtoess 
ia  ao  ooc»iderab1e  as  to  produce  uncasinesa  to 
the  patient,  wliieh  is  then  named  photophobia. 
Isoiaied  ubjecLii  are  r«een  occasiuiiaily  double, 
and  hetice  the  name  sometimes  given  to  ainan> 
ions  of  vistu  tk^kmtut ;  this,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally the  result  of  stratMsmus.  There  is  also 
a  tstsiis  coliiratui  and  a  I  'tsus  (l<  fi^ttrututy  from 
objects  being  seen  of  wrong  sltape  and  cokwis. 
In  particunr  mstanoes,  the  eye  aJfiwied  witib 
amaurfxsls  !K?<  omes  near-sighte<l  or  far-sii;hte<l, 
or,  as  It  is  termed,  myoj)ic  or  presbyopic : 
n  praabyopic  state  of  the  e>-e  b  tlie  most  com- 
mon attendant  on  amaurosis;  it  is  less  frequent 
for  the  eye  tu  lietoine  myopic  in  iliis  affection. 
It  is  very  common  for  patients  to  be  able  to 
see  otgects  lateiaUy  after  they  have  lost  the 
power  or  seeins  them  ui  the  diraet  Ime  of 
vision." 

llie  symptom^i  above  enumeiated  are  deno* 
— inated,  by  Mr.  Maehewe,  litt  nthkctive 

symptom*;,  while  hv  nnplies  the  term  "/■ii  rdvc 
to  tiiose  now  to  be  luiluxd;  in  oUicr  words, 


we  learn  from  the  ]'>ntieut  the  defects  he  expe- 
riences, and  from  observation  those  which  are 
visible  to  others.  The  state  of  the  pupil,  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  attitude 
or  expres-sion  of  the  patient,  are  of  the  latter 
description.  The  cbauges  in  organiiation  o)>> 
▼ions  to  the  eye  mtist  be  distinctTy  considered 
when  amaurosis  fn>m  this  rause  is  dist  ussed. 

The  size  of  the  pupil,  and  tiie  degree  of 
activity  in  the  motions  of  the  iiis,  often  aflbid 
v.duable  infbntiation  as  to  the  extent  of  disease, 
but,  perhaps,  nut  lo  l>e  so  far  relied  upon 
as  is  geneially  supposed.  The  motions  of 
the  iris,  even  if  correctly  understood,  are  still 
the  subject  of  dispute;  and  the  complicated 
distribution  and  coiint  xiun  of  its  nerves  is  not 
satisfiictorily  settled:  it  is,  therefore,  not  sui^ 
prising  that  the  Slate  of  the  pupil  in  amanrasis 
should  often  be  unintel1iv;ible.  It  rannnt  In- 
denied  that,  in  Uie  majority  uf  ciises,  defective 
vision  from  impaired  sensibility  of  theietina 
i.s  accom|mnied  by  a  sluggish  or  inai  tivf  state 
uf  tlie  pupil ;  and  that,  tlierefore,  the  state  of 
the  pupil  must  always  be  considered  a  valuable 
guioe  toward  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  cause 
and  extent  of  the  disease.  In  the  commence 
ment  of  llie  disease,  the  pupil  dilates  and 
contracts  sluggishly ;  as  the  disease  iwrreuseiu 
the  pupil  becomes  more  dilated  and  fixed ;  and 
in  complete  Windncs.<i  it  is  fully  and  perma- 
nently dilated,  constituting  the  true  gutta 
mtna.  From  this  general  rals^  however,  the 
practitioner  finds  many  exceptioM.  Complete 
olindness  is  not  necessarily  accompouicd  by 
(-om|iK  tely  ddated  jiujjil  or  fiu/fa  si  rfua  ;  on 
the  contrarv,  perhaps  there  are  more  cases  of 
comi^eie  nlindneas  widi  eootncted  or  half* 
dilated  pupils  tlian  ^v{t!i  }  >  rfect  dilatation.  It 
isalsotobereroembere<i  lii  it  cotnplete  and  per- 
manent dilatation  of  the  pu|til  IS  not  ne<-«ss;trily 
accompanied  by  loss  of  vision  :  tlie  application 
of  belladonna  proves  tltal  it  i;>  not  ;  anil  cases 
of  fully  dilatea  pupils  without  blindness  are 
occasionally  met  wiui.  Amaurosis,  both  coai» 
plele  and  ^lartial,  is  somethnes  (bund  to  be 
accomp^inied  by  acti\e  iuid  perfei  t  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pu{)il.  I'his  is  not  the 
plaee  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  these  ap- 
parent anomalies;  the  subjert  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  involves  so  many  consi- 
derations foreign  to  the  present  article,  that  the 
student  must  be  satisfied  with  the  facts  alone. 

Ute  motions  of  the  eye-ball  and  lids,  and 
the  tfenenil  asjif-ct,  gestun',  and  l>earini,'  of  tlie 
patient,  often  aObrd  valuable  information  to  the 
practitioner.     Most  writera  liaTe  deacnbed 

the  >-ac-int  exprr  in  of  counten m  which  is 
often  observed  in  j>eriOus  completely  Uind 
imn  amaurosis.  In  such  case  die  patient 
approaches  with  a  moping  stare  and  gesture 
of  apprehension,  as  if  completely  bewildered. 
This  is,  however,  oflen  accompanied  by  other 
nrmptoms  of  McalyMS,  and  is,  periiaps,  to  he 
nwwved  m  flioae  cases  only  which  depend 
on  cerebral  disease.  Tlie  gesture  of  (In  [  ^rlrni 
blind  from  cataract  is  ditferent,  becau^  \  ision 
is  not  entirely  gone;  he  approadws  in  an 
attitude  a.s  if  en  i>  nvouiing  to  see  something 
through  the  thick  cloud  which  is  interposed 
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between  him  and  objects.  The  motions  of  the 
e3re-ball  are  often  highly  characteristic.  TTie 
eyf  is  eiiln-r  tixeti,  with  vcf)'  littir  mobility,  or 
a  luruH  irrt^lafly  ui  every  dirLtliou,  with  a 
ttembling  oscillatii^  motioo.  This  occunmoft 
frequentijp  in  bad  cases  of  long  standing. 

squint  is  anodier  symptom  oflen  obflerved 
in  amaurosis.  This  may  arise  from  tbc  I'ffort 
of  the  patient  to  bring  a  more  sensible  portion 
of  the  tctina  into  the  position  in  which  it  may 
receive  the  impression  of  the  imatjr  of  the 
object;  or  it  may  ariM;  from  a  dist  ased  t Dudiiion 
or  the  third  or  sixth  pairs  of  nencs.  In  tlie 
di5ea.<ie  technically  called  ptosit,  all  the  muscles 
supplied  from  the  tliird  pair  of  nerves  are 
panilysed,  and  squint  is  produced  l>y  tiio  ai  tion 
of  the  eztemai  stiaigfat  muscle,  which  is  sup- 
plied from  the  sixA  pair.  Squint  is  also 
unquestionably  producra  by  paralysis  of  the 
external  straight  muscle  from  disease  aflecting 
Ihe  sixdi  nerve. 

Tlic  nrij^in,  causes,  and  symptoms  of  amau- 
ti^ib  liuvmg  been  discussed  ui  a  genenil  way, 
the  disease  is  now  to  be  considered  circum- 
atantialljr  in  detail  as  it  depends  on  distinct 
and  obvious  causes.  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  amaurosis  of  tlic  worst  form  is  internal 
inflamnaation  of  the  eye  and  its  consequences. 
Thtt  is,  thefdbire,  the  Anrt  to  he  considered. 
Amaunnis  fr  r  '  n  fiamuuUiim^tke  rethtOfOnd 
its  conu  ijutiue*. 

That  amaurosis,  Ot,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
defective  vision,  must  attend  inflammation 
of  tlie  retina  is  obvious;  it  is,  in  fact,  tlie 
symptom,  not  the  disease :  and,  therefore,  the 
subject  of  inflammation  of  the  retina  must 
veoeive  distincteonsideretton.  Tlie  first  question 

to  be  settled  is,  wV.i  tlr-r  inrtrnTinKition  of  tlio 
retina  ever  exists  perle*  tly  insulated,  and 
without  involving  the  neighbouring  structmea; 
or  whether  inflammation  of  tlie  other  parts 
of  llie  globe  of  ilie  eye,  as  tlie  ins  or  choroid, 
ever  occurs  without  involving  the  retina.  This 
is  a  question  of  some  difliculty.  The  ftinctiooB 
of  the  retina  are  so  frequently  impaited  ftom 
iritis,  both  during  tlie  existence  of  inflammation 
and  after  it  subsides,  that  the  extension  of  the 
infhmmatioa  fiom  one  to  the  other,  or  their 
co-existence  in  botli,  must  be  admitted ;  and, 
therefore,  the  general  adoption  of  tlie  tena 
iritis,  and  Its  frequent  application  to  inflamma- 
tion of  all  the  contents  of  Uie  eye-ball,  has 
proved  most  injurious,  by  directing  the  attention 
of  the  pra<  tit  loner  to  the  state  of  the  iris  ex- 
clusively, and  placii^  out  of  view  the  retina, 
whidi,  ftom  its  greater  delicacy,  and  fiom  its 
inr.  _n-i(y  being  so  nnuh  more  essential  to 
viiiioti,  should  be  an  object  of  greater  anxiety. 
It  is  not  denied  that  iritis  does  occur  without 
oorrespoiidinii  inflnrnmation  of  the  n^tina  ;  but 
it  IS  certain  iJiat  they  are  both  freaucutly  en- 
gaged, and  that  the  disease,  in  sucn  cases,  is 
general  inflammalaon  of  the  ^e-faall,  or  in. 
Icfnal  ophdudmia. 

Mr.Travcrs  says,  in  his  Synopsis  of  Di'^ea'-es 
of  the  Eye,  page  137,  that  "  the  retina  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  seat  of  inflammation ; 
but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  intolerance  of 
light  is  a  sign  of  this  aflcction,  as  is  clearly 


proved  in  tJie  strumous  opbtiialmia,  in  which, 
Aough  the  intolerance  is  in  excess,  the  retina 
is  uninjured :  and,  secondly,  because  the  eflect 
of  inflammation  upon  a  nerve  of  sense  is  to 
produce  palsy,  not  in(re;ts«'d  oxcitabilit)'." 
Iliat  intolerance  of  light  is  not  necesiiahly  a 
symptom  of  inflamed  retina  may  be  admitted; 
but  It  is  not  proved  that  the  eflect  of  inflamma- 
tion is  to  produce  palsy  of  a  nerve  of  sense. 

The  canisea  of  tnllamtiMlitm  of  the  retina 
arc  as  %-arious  as  those  of  general  inflammatioa 
of  tlic  eye-ljiiU.  The  disease  may  arise  from 
gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  mercurj',  or  typhus 
fever;  or  it  may  be  idiopathic,  without  as- 
signable cause.  Mr.  Lawienoe  appeals  to 
consider  every  form  of  amaurosis  to  arise  from 
inflammation^  lie  says,  "  Amauiosis,  in  its 
mostfiequent  and  impc«tant  form,  that  which 
is  seated  in  the  eye  itself,  is  generally  inflam- 
mation of  the  nen-ous  structure;  including, 
under  Aat  phrase,  all  degrees  of  increa.<KKi 
vascular  activity,  whether  designated  as  iulness, 
turgescence,  dc-lermination,  congestion,  or  as 
inflammation  in  its  most  limitwl  sense;  and 
the  usual  result  of  inflammatory  disturbance, 
that  is,  organic  change,  permanently  destroying 
tiie  funi  tion  of  the  jxirt." 

Mr.  Travers  describes  tlic  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation ofdie  retina  as  follows :  "  the  first 
and  predominant  symptom  of  inflamed  retina, 
viz.  a  sudden  attack  of  vehement  dashing  pain 
of  the  most  distracting  kind,  which  is  described 
to  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  eqre-bail  to  the 
occiput,  or  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  the 
supervention  within  a  few  hours  of  total  1)1;!mK 
ness,  with  occasional  sparks  and  flashes  of 
vivid  Irght."  "  T^ie  pupil,  upon  inspection.  Is 
cnping;  and  moti'M  V  s  as  in  confirmed  amau- 
rosis, and  the  huuHMirs  are  thick  and  muddy." 
Mr.  Wardrop  observ  es,  that,  W  hen  the  retina 
is  affected  with  inflammation,  the  disease  is 
marked  by  painful  vision ;  intolerance  of  light; 
sparks  of  fire,  or  drops  of  a  red  colour  fallmir 
before  the  ey^;  litUe  external  redness;  pain 
darting  through  the  head;  widi  mors  or  less 
constitutional  derangement."  To  suppose  that 
inflammation  of  the  retina  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  those  violent  symptoms  would  be 
dangerous  in  practice.  The  disease  is  oAen 
mild  and  insidiom  in  its  approaches,  and 
marked  more  by  defective  vision  than  by  symp- 
toms of  inflammation.  Tlie  tir^t  care  of  a 
practitioner,  on  approaching  a  person  com> 
plaining  of  defective  vision  of  recent  occurrence, 
is,  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  an^  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  inflannnatofy  action  in  the 
retiii  i,  T)ii  -vmi  toms  may  often  fail  lo  s,ntisfy 
him  ;  there  may  Ix^  no  pain,  no  morbid  sensi- 
bility lo  light,  no  headach.  nie  state  of  the 
pupil  is  no  t,niide,  as  it  is  affected,  more  or  less, 
in  almost  everj'  form  of  lunaurosis.  The  form 
or  nature  of  the  tpcclra,  or  mu^ar  volilnritrs^ 
does  not  enable  him  to  pronounce  with  certainty. 
The  difRculty  is,  however,  frequently  removed 
by  careful  insjx-ction  of  the  if  the  sclero- 

tic coat,  llie  arterial  inttammalory  vasailarity 
of  the  scleralie  has  always  afforded  a  charac- 
teristic symptom  ctf  infi  rnal  infl  -inmulion  of 
the  eye-ball,  and  lias  been  UwcU  upon  with 
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6niphasii  ht  Mr.  Sran^feiit  urf  nAn^ocnt 

writers,  liie  red  vessels  converging  toward 
the  anterior  part  of  Uie  eve-ball,  iu  distinct 
lnies»MidfofnuDf1>y  their  delicate  subdiTtsioD 
into  minute  branches  a  bright  red  zone  round 
the  circumference  of  die  cornea,  is  always 
pointed  out  to  the  student  as  an  appearance 
indicative  of  internal  inflammation,  and  a  uni- 
form accompaniment  of  iritis.  Thin  appearance 
often,  perhaps  always,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  aooom[anies  inflammation  of  the  ieti> 
na;  and  when  attended  by  defective  vision  and 
complaint  of  a  film  or  gunze  before  the  eye, 
shwUd  probably  be  considea'd  conclusive 
«nden«e  of  dm  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  retina 
must  embrace  the  mean!;  usually  adopted  to 
remove  or  restrain  inflammatory  action,  modi- 
fied and  proportioned  to  the  nature,  peculiarity, 
and  intensity  of  the  disease  in  eadt  individual 
caie.     Sncli  are,  geneml  bleeding,  leeching, 
and  cupping,  nauseating  and  puigalive  medi- 
etnes,  raercnry*  and  Uurters.   Wlien  the  attadk 
t^-  nrrompanied  by  thr  intcv.""  and  alarming 
i>yiuploms   just   now   enumerated,    on  tlie 
mlhorily  of  Mr.  Travers,  the  adoption  of  a 
vigorous  plan  of  depletion  is  obviously  de- 
manded, and  general  and  local  bkediag  indi- 
cated ;  recollecting,  however,  that  we  should 
not  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  or  place 
too  mtich  oonfidence  on  these  resonroes,  nnas- 
sisted  by  other  means.  Daily  experience  prove.s 
how  unavailing  mere  depletion  is  found  in  iri- 
tis, or  general  intonal  inflammation,  and  even 
how  unsuited  to  particular  cases,  however  in- 
tetise  the  symptoms,   llie  value  uf  mercury  in 
the  tnalnent  of  internal  inflammation  of  the 
eye  in  general,  and  of  inflammation  of  the  iris 
in  particular,  is  now  so  fully  appreciated,  tliat 
no  argument  nee<l  be  employed  to  induce  die 
piactitiooer  to  give  it  a  fiur  coosideration. 
Mr.  TVaveis  makes  the  (bllowing  observations 
respecting  its  admii  i  truion :  "  When  the 
amaurosis  is  recent  and  sudden,  and  either  the 
signs  of  an  obscure  inflammation  are  present, 
or  only  the  amplitude  and  inactivity  of  the 
pupil  correspotMi  to  the  patient's  history,  tlie 
mdication  is  less  simple ;  mercury  should  be 
introduced  with  all  convenient  lapidjtjr  into 
the  system,  I  mean  so  as  to  ruflte  in  the  least 
possible  degit'C.    No  advantage  is  obliiined  by 
sali>'ation;  on  the  contiaiy,  I  think  it  hurtful. 
When  mercury  is  beneficttl,  Its  efBcacy  is  per- 
cpi\-ed  as  soon  as  the  mouth  is  sore.    I  nave 
seen  it  tried,  and  have  myself  tried  it  in  many 
cases  of  amaurosis,  witltout  die  smallest  advan- 
tage; but  in  c.Lses  of  recent  occiirrpnce,  im- 
perfect, but  rapidly  progressive  from  l>ad  to 
worse,  I  have  been  wiuiess  to  its  power  in 
suddeidy  anesting  the  disease  in  too  many 
instBDoes  not  to  en«Rtain  a  6r  higher  opinion 
of  it  than  of  any  other  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica."  Mr.  Lawrence,  who,  we  have  already 
said,  appears  to  consider  the  mqority  of  cases 
of  amaurosis  to  arise  from  inflammatory  action, 
sums  up  the  treatment  as  follows :  "  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  pot  ft  slop  to  vaseohr  excitement,  to 
prevent  the  permanent  injurj'  of  altered  slruc- 
t^te,  and  impaired  function  in  a  structure  the 


peeoliar  delicacy  of  vrhieh  particularly  exposes 

It  to  si  (li  l  inger.  We  must,  therefore,  em- 
ploy aniiphlugistic  treatment  of  a  decided  cha- 
racter, and  MXcm  it  up  with  a  dedsion  and 
steadiness  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  artecied  organ  :  under  the  bead  of  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  must  be  included  general 
and  local  blood-letting,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter,  as,  by  cupping  from  the  back  of  the 
neck  or  the  temples,  or  by  the  apjjlication  of 
leeches,  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  pur- 
gatives, and  a  restricted  diet.  Repose  or  the 
organ  should  be  observed,  tnorc  or  less  com- 
plete, acoocding  to  the  nature  of  Uie  case; 
counter4mtation  hy  blisters,  from  which  a 
discharge  may  be  kept  up  by  irritating  dre?ts- 
ings  :  these  are  llie  ineaii^  suitable  to  tlie  early 
siage  of  the  aflection,  the  stage  of  excitement; 
but  if  this  treatment  be  not  found  to  resaove 
the  change  which  has  been  produced  in  the 
retina,  we  must  have  recourse  to  mercury, 
which  appears  to  be  as  decidedly  beneficial  in 
these  cases,  as  in  iritis,  or  general  internal 
inflammation.  The  remark  which  I  made 
respecting  tlie  use  of  mercury  in  those  affections, 
applies  also  to  tlie  present  case,  namely,  that 
its  good  effect  mainly  depends  on  the  prompti- 
tude wiUi  whicli  It  1^  employed.  The  alterative 
form  is  insufficient ;  we  give  it  with  Uie  view 
of  anesting  inflammation  in  thestructuie,  which 
is  die  very  seat  of  vision;  that  structure  i» 
eisily  chiuiged  l)y  the  inflammatory  process ; 
our  only  remedy  is  to  push  the  mercury  in  a 
decided  mamier;  and,  if  we  do  so,  we  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  affection.  We  have  used 
mercury  very  freely  for  amaurosis;  we  have 
used  it  until  profuse  salivation  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  many  decided  instances  of  the 
good  effect  of  this  practice  have  come  under 
our  observation." 

The  practitioner  has  other  resources  than 
those  alxyve  mentioned.  Internal  inflammatioti 
of  the  eye  yields  ofien  to  remedies  of  very  dif- 
ferent character ;  and  inflammation  of  the  retina 
forms  part  of  that  disease.  Cases  may  occur 
wliere  uenenil  depletion  is  inadmissible.  Old 
and  debilitated  females,  scrofulous  subjects, 
perMMis  already  weakened  by  disea-se,  poverty, 
or  confinement  in  ill-wntilated  apartments,  or 
who  have,  perhaps,  just  gone  through  a  mer- 
curial course,  evidently  would  not  derive  relief 
from  such  treatment:  on  the  contrary,  thew 
would  require  a  Ionic  plan  of  treatment,  vritfa 
tlie  free  aidministration  of  bark  and  generous 
diet.  If  inflammation  of  the  iris  be  arrested 
or  restrained  by  the  administration  of  turpen- 
tine, as  stated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Carmichael,  and 
it  seems  agreed  that  in  certain  cases,  probably 
of  peculiar  character,  it  is  a  valuable  reme<ly, 
it  soould  oonstitule  one  of  the  resources  in 
inflamed  retina.  Should  the  inflammatioD 
occur  in  u  jnuy  or  rheumatic  habit,  or  alternate 
wilii  uileclioiii  of  tiie  joints,  or  other  symptoms 
of  these  diseases,  the  treeUment  must  be  modi- 
fied accordingly,  and  advtintace  taken  of  the 
resources  which  medicine  affords  m  such  cases. 
Cdchicnm,  under  such  circumstances,  has 
been  resorted  to  with  some  advantage.  The 
eye  should  be  protected  from  the  irritation  of 
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strong  Uf^t;  bal  total  dariiness  is  unneoessaiy, 

aud  u  prolKib!y  pt'niicioiis,  T)y  iiK  n-iLsiin;  the 
sensibility  oi  iLil-  rc-uiia.  Cure  i>liuuld  l>c  Uikeu 
that,  in  excluding  light,  the  free  circulation  of 
fresh  air  round  tbie  p«tient  iboukl  not  be  inlflr> 
nipted.  No  circtuntianoe  hu  oontributed 
more  to  tlie  w'ant  of  8iu(<  >fS  in  (ase»  of  tliis 
de^iption,  than  continemeat  of  the  patioit  to 
the  respiration  of  an  atmo^pliei*  canttuniiwtod 
l)y  huiiiuii  effluvia. 

Amaiuvsu  j'rom  daurganitutUm  of'  the  rttinoj 
A  eotutguvnce  ttf'  mjiammation. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  thai  during  the 
inflammation  of  the  retina,  rtsion  is  im|iaired 
by  thoM-(  llaIll:t■^  wliii  li  unitunnly accompany  in- 
flammation^as  increased  vaacularitj,  ana  eicited 
orallmd  tenf ibility ;  whUeth»«mclsorcoaa»- 
Quences.  siu  h  as  enlargement  of  vessels,  and 
tKickemng  or  disorganization  of  structure,  remain 
after  mfluniBBlory  action  has  subsided.  Tliese 
two  stntp^  pr«"ictit  as  reraarkablf  a  difference  in 
characttT  asi  thu  acutely  iiifluuitd  conjunctiro, 
and  tlie  rascular  and  altered  condition  here- 
tofcn  dffnominaiiMi  die  chronic  at^  of  that 
dieeaw.  In  paclioe  this  distinction  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  because  the  treatiut-nt  of 
an  inflamed  retina  must  be  verjr  di&reot  from 
that  of  a  retina  which  has  Ibnneriy  suflered 
from  inflaromatinn.  The  practitioner,  there- 
fort,  has  first  to  ascertain  whether  the  ca^e 
before  him  be  actual  existing  inflammation  of 
the  retina,  or  disocganintioa  pradoced  bgr  in- 
flammation. 

Causes  of  amaurosis  from  disorganization 
of  the  retina  are  of  fretfuent  occutrencei 
because  this  state  of  the  ere  is  produced  \xf 
every  form  of  ititcmal  inflammation.  The 
patient  complains  of  defective  vision,  under 
all  circumstances :  he  can  read  witli  difficulty, 
for  hi?  can  only  (hNUn'.:iii>li  f}ie  larger  letters; 
he  sees  llie  gtucral  oulliut  of  objects,  or  the 
more  remarkable  appearances  in  form  or  oolour, 
but  he  cannot  distinguish  the  features  of  those 
near  him,  or  recognize  his  acquaintances.  A 
film  or  mote  of  pret-ise  luivarMiii;  form  a|)- 
pears  to  float  before  the  e^e,  aiid  fre^ueuUj  a 
uniibrat  cloud  or  mist  mterrupts  visicn.  A 
lighted  candle  app<;ir-s  iu>  if  sei  ii  thront^h  a 
mist,  or  is  surrounded  by  a  halu.  Tiiese  are 
a  few  of  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient 
complains :  many  others  of  the  same  dcscrip* 
tion  are  occasionally  observed. 

On  looking  into  the  eye  in  such  cases,  the 
pupil  may  appeBr  perfecUy  transparent ;  the  iris 
maybe  capable  of  acting,  tliough  sluggishly ;  and 
tlie  cornea  and  sclerotic  may  be  in  an  apju- 
rentiy  hcnlthv  state.  On  a  doeer  inspection,  a 
slight  incfttttrityof  the  pupil  may  be  observed, 
which  becomes  more  remarkable  upon  shadint; 
the  eye  from  the  light,  and  still  more  upon  di- 
lating the  pupil  with  belladonna,  when  an  adhe- 
sion of  the  margin  of  the  pupil  to  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  at  one  or  two  points  becomes  visible. 

Where  this  little  brown  string  of  adhesion  is 
attached  to  the  capsule^  a  sluiht  opaciQr  of 
that  pert  mav  be  obsmed.  This  is  the  Mght- 
c<;r  i\,  of  a<  tiial  chan<ie  of  struoturt'  to  Ik; 
observt^  in  those  cases;  in  other  examples  the 
diinipmw>tMi li  —eh aow ohfkwa.  Iftha 


eye  has  suffered  from  severer  inlfnial  inflamma- 

tiou,  the  entire  margin  of  the  oontracled  pupil 
adheres ;  causing  a  circle  of  white  opacity  at  Uie 
place  of  adhesion,  and  leaving  a  ct^ntral  iKirtion  of 
the  capsule  and  kns  trsnspaient,  ana  capable 
oftnunmittinf^dietaysof  Ht^ht  to  the  i«tine. 
If  tliL'  |)rL-vious  iiiflaininatit>n  lias  bei  ii  -u'l 
more  dt^lructive  m  its  coiutequeuceti,  tiie  pupil 
is  much  contracted,  or  even  completely  closed, 
and  adlii  Tiii'/  !"  'tic  caiisuU-  of  the  li-ns,  whic  h 
u  opaque;  cuiistitiitmvr  capsular  and,  pruliahly, 
lenticular  cataract.  The  eiialeaoe  of  the  cata- 
racrt  dues  not  alter  the  case  as  regards  the 
retina ;  it  is  still,  partially  or  wholly,  insensi- 
ble to  li^dit,  as  is  oft^n  ]»roved  by  tlie  want  of 
success  in  operations  for  cataiact  in  such  esses: 
and  this  very  state  of  iSat  eye  should  make  the 
operator  cautious  in  his  prognosis  as  to  the 
raiiih  of  an  operation,  as  in  such  cases  th« 
cataract  may  be  removed,  and  yet  no  vimou 
follow,  OTi  account  o(  the  di^^l^^ani7.;ltioll  of  the 
reliUii.  'n*t!  stUrolic  coul  frequcmly  jirvseiilsi, 
in  such  cases,  a  livid  vascularity,  with  large 
veins  ramifying  through  it  in  evwy  direction; 
and  in  the  worst  cases  the  shape  of  the  globe 
is  altcnd,  and  the  sclerotic  is  projccttd  or 
stretched  into  a  stapbylomatous  tumour,  or  de- 
pwsscd  into  hollows  by  the  action  of  the 
muscl*  s.  Tins  statP  of  evi'-liall  is  hiirhly  cha- 
ractcnsUc  uf  ihc  coinpteteiy  unsound  rettna, 
and  proves  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  amaurosis, 
or  impaired  vbion,  the  conseqtieuce  of  internal 
inflammation,  the  first  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  whether  the  treatment  adopted  in  the 
inftunmatory  stage  be  applicable  to  this ;  i«- 
colleffiii!;  that  the  stiite  of  the  i  ye  now  under 
coiisidemtioti  is  a  consequence  observed  many 
montlis,  or  even  years,  after  the  cause  has  sub- 
sided. Till' doubts  rcsp'ctinq  the  state  of  the 
retina,  and  tlie  tivatiueul  uf  iLis  diseases,  an»e 
fiom  the  impossibility  of  seeing  the  allcntioaa 
in  its  structure.  Opacities  of  tlie  comen,  and 
enlarged  vessels  of  tlie  conjunctiva,  are  visible 
after  tiie  infiaiiiniatory  sta^'t  ot"  purulent  ophthal- 
mia has  passed  away ;  and  the  pnictitiotter  is, 
therelbre,  satisfied  tbat  he  cannot  remove  them 
by  a  repetition  of  the  depletion  which  he  first 
aiioptea.  If  the  thickness  and  \ascularityy 
which  probably  exist  in  the  retina,  were 
equally  visible,  he  would  ah"  ficsjiair  of  re- 
moving tliem  by  Ins  tirst  plan  of  treatment. 
Abstraction  of  bln<Ml  may  tie  advantageous  in 
ftdl  plethoric  habits,  to  relieve  a  turgid  state  of 
vessels  already  permanently  enlarged;  but  it 
should  not  l>e  resorted  to  with  tlie  view  of  re- 
moviug  inftammaloiy  action,  which  no  longer 
eristi.  Mercury  is  ilcquently  administered  in 
these  ertscs,  and  apparently  because  it  has 
Im^u  fuuitd  advantageous  in  the  lutlainmatory 
stage.  If  mercury  be  of  any  use  in  such  cases, 
it  is  by  promotin.;  absorption  of  lymph,  or  other 
deposit  found  during  udlammatiuu  :  it  ii>  not, 
however,  fbimd  to  effect  such  objects  in  cases 
wiiere  deposits,  or  thickeniugSt  are  obvious  to 
the  eye,  as  in  opacities  of  the  cornea,  or  in 
( losed  I'lipil,  and,  therefore,  probably  }>ossesse<i 
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agnanled  prognosis  of  the  result  of  it8  admi- 
nistration should  be  made.  To  rouse  the  ac- 
tivity f»f  the  impaiied  fuixstioa,  or  to  raise  the 
sensiMKty  blunted  by  diioi^^ianintbn,  impres- 
sions on  the  extremities  of  th*>  fifth  j  ur  (  f 
Derves  may  be  ad\-antageously  resorte<l  tu ; 
hence  the  practice  of  repevted  blistering  all 
round  thf  orbit,  or  of  applvm"  ■^TtiTtliftn.'  li- 
niuieuls,  or  sinapisms,  in  Die  samu  situatiun. 
With  the  same  new,  siemutatories  may  aiMt; 
and  perhaps,  in  oeftaio  cases,  electricity. 
Amtatmtis  from  vmeular  turgetcnicr,  not 
amountiHg  to  inJUtmnKitUm. 

Amaurosis  is  sometimes  caused  by  hemor- 
ilmge^  as  weU  as  by  a  geueral  plethoric  staleof 
the  vascul;ir  system ;  but  it  is  difticult  to  de- 
termine why  this  happens  in  some  cases  only. 
Hemorrhage  occurs  eveiy  day,  and  yet  blind- 
ne&n  from  this  causp  is  rare.  Amaurosis  is  not 
by  any  lutans  a  constant,  uerJiana  not  a  fre- 
quent symptom  of  general  pletnora,  or  that 
stale  termed  a  detrarminatiQa  of  blood  to  the 
head.  Whatever  may  be  die  conditiott  of  the 
arterial  c  ij>illarits  oTthe  retina  when  tlie  action 
of  the  heart  is  sus^nded,  interrupted,  or 
gieatly  weakeiwd,  UindnoM  Is  not  a  neeessaiy 
consequence;  it  docs  not  occur  in  hiecdinc, 
unless  fiuotness  be  protluced ;  it  does  not  at- 
tiod  extieme  weaknesH,  with  impetceptible 
poke,  preceding  death ;  nor  is  it  a  conscfjupnce 
of  the  application  of  a  lig;iture  cn  the  caiolid, 
which  restrains  hemorrhage  or  cures  aneurism. 
Oa  the  otiier  hand^  whatever  may  be  the  state 
of  the  venous  capillaries  of  the  retina,  during  a 
turpd'l  or  obsinicietl  state  of  t'lc  v( nous  circu- 
lation, blindness  is  not  found  tu  be  a  conse- 
qaence  of  temporary  pressure  of  the  jugular 
veins,  or  of  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right 
Mcie  of  the  heart,  from  disease  of  the  heart  or 
iungs.  These  eonsidemtioiM  aie  important  in 
a  pnMlioid  potot  of  view ;  upon  them  the  prac- 
titioner fomds  his  estimation  of  the  degree  of 
value  of  a  system  of  depletion,  or  the  op|>osite 
plaa  of  invitfonaing  or  increasing;  the  activity 
of  Ae  vBseuiar  system. 

Tlie  first  rare  of  the  practitioner  in  cases  of 
defective  vision,  without  apjiorent  inilamnui- 
tion  or  disorKantntion  of  the  retiiia,  is  to  as- 
certain,  as  far  as  symptoms  admit,  whether 
there  U-  reason  to  sunpect  increased  arterial  or 
C^MructtHl  \enous  vjLsculanty.  The  amauro- 
tic symptoms  afford  no  satia&ctoiy  evidence 
upon  the  subject.  The  tnftmnatioo  muM  be 

derived  fmin  the  apjtearame  of  tlic  i>atieiit.  or 

the  existence  of  undue  vascular  action  else- 
where, turgidity  of  the  vessels  on  the  soHhee, 

e^pfTially  those  visibb^  in  ihf-  ronjiinrti%'n  or 
sclerotic,  throbhixtfj  of  Uic  arttries  of  the  head, 
or  fulness  of  the  jugular  veins.  Mr.  Macken- 
»ie,  ill  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Kye, 
says,  It  has  been  mentioned  that  plethoric 
persons  are  in  general  able  to  produce  a  degree 
ofcongealtve  aamnrosis  at  will,  by  stoopioS} 
tying  tbelP  iiee%cloth  tight,  and  the  like.  We 
also  rre(|iieT,{ly  witness  a  ternporaiy  amau- 
rosis from  txbaustioD.  For  instance,  if  the 
nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  no  particular  ex- 
citfmcnt  rif  t^c  'mip,  vr-  n'r^crve  that  by  the 
•udden  ab»tractioa  ot  blood,  the  organs  of 


vision,  and,  indeed,  all  the  organs  of  sense,  are 
strikingly  enfeebled.  In  some  indiv  iduals  the 
defaili^  continues  for  several  days»  and  if  any 
one  of  the  organs  of  sense  has  wm  previously 

weaker  than  the  rest,  tlie  f,e^ili  t  k  s  of  tluit 
organ  is  generally  increased  by  i)[<H>(llctting. 
VV  hen  syncope  is  produced  hy  loss  of  bloody 
si!?ht  appears  to  be  the  sense  which  fitils  first, 
and  which  recovers  last.  Hearing  is  next, 
while  smelly  taste,  «ad  towrh,  are  les-^i  ailected, 
and  mare  easily  re-animaled  by  excitation, 
lliey  return  in  a  very  short  time  to  their  natu- 
ral .>.tate ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  siyhl.      It  is  a 

poDular  opinion  that  bloodletting  weakens  the 
si|^  and,  to  a  certdn  length,  the  opfaiion  is 

founded  in  fact."  TTiis  view  may  be  contras- 
ted Willi  tliat  lu  the  pncedmg  uamgraphs;  but 
whatever  doubt  may  !>«  emertuneo  respecting 
the  effect  of  particular  states  of  the  va<wiilar 
system  or  vision,  there  can  be  none  m  practice 
as  to  the  propriety  of  removing,  if  possible,  a 
tai]gid  stale  of  the  vessels,  in  persons  sufiering 
from  amaurosis. 

If,  therefore,  a  person  complains  of  ilefective 
vision,  with  those  .symptoms  whicii  indicate 
vascuter  tutfeseence,  the  cause  of  this  turges- 
cpncp  must,  if  possible,  he  ascertained.  If  the 
countenance  m  bloated  and  purple,  and  the  con- 
junctiva Ibll  of  large  vieins,aiid  there  are  difficult 
respiration  and  other  symptoms  of  disease  of 
tlie  heart  or  lungs,  the  cause  is  obvious.  Such 
c-jises  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  m  the  indica- 
tioiu  of  treatment  the  removal  of  that  cause 
must  not  be  overlooked  j  or,  if  it  cannot  be 
removed,  the  pro.,'nosis  must  be  regulated  ac- 
cordingly, liut  if  no  such  existing  disease  be 
obTious,'and  yet  defective  vision  with  i^ptonif 
of  v;iscular  turvescfnco  br  prespnt,  that  symp- 
tom inu.st  be  cumUiled  by  the  usual  means ; 
as  bloodletting  local  and  general;  blisters  or 
sinapisms  behind  the  ears  as  counter-irritants, 
or  a  seton  in  the  neck,  as  a  permanent  dis- 
chariie ;  sjjon'^inii  I  lie  forehead  and  heafi  with 
cold  water,  or  using  the  shower-bath.  The 
bowels  should  of  coune  be  emptied,  and  all 
future  accumulation  there  prevented,  and  the 
fiinctions  of  the  stomach  and  liver  preserved  in 
a  state  of  perfection.  Abstemious  diet,  exer- 
cise in  the  oy>en  air,  alterations  in  habit.s,  and 
every  other  plaii  calculated  to  improve  the 
general  health,  should  of  course  he  enjoined. 
In  the  application  of  this  plan  treatment  the 
fbllowing  observations  of  wf r.  TVavew  deserve 
attention.  "  A  lo-is  of  l>;dance  in  the  «tangui- 
ferous  system,  occasioning  an  undue  determi- 
nation of  Mood  to  the  head^  oAen  exists  distinet 
from  ETPneral  plethora,  and  is  aggravated  by  loss 
of  blood.  Cases  of  undue  determutattou  of 
Mood  to  the  organ  are  especially  com- 
mon after  deep-seated  chronic  inflsunmation, 
or  distress  from  over  excitement,  by  which 
vessels  have  lust  their  tone;  an  dfeet  decidedly 
increased  by  depletion.'* 
AfmatroA  jrom  mttrtvption  of  the  funethm 
f'  the  dieestive  organs. 
Wlutevcr  doubts  may  be  ent«tained  re^jiect- 
ing  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  of  amaunwia 
by  emetics  ind  purj-r^tives,  it  appears  to  be 
agreed  on  all  bauds  that  defcctive  viiioa  ii 
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•Aen  a  coniequenoe  of  iutaraptkin  of  the 

functions   of    the   digestive    orr^w  Ttiut 
imMiNMis  IS,  however,  eveiy  day  aiixibutcd 
to  Ibis  morbul   cividitioo  where  there  is 
no  enHencp  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
cuusc,  IS  known  to  every  practitioner ;  but  it 
is  equally  notorious  that  it  is  ritqufiiily  a 
vpapttm  of  dyspepsia,  and  its  occurrence  bom 
wonns  or  other  imtatinirnwtten  in  the  aliineB* 
tary  caiial  is  a  still  more  dKisivi>  proof  of  the 
effect  of  such  causes.  It  must  not  oe  forgotten, 
that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  individual 
is  c\po>oil  to  those  rrinotr  causes  wliieh  may 
lead  lo  iht  inltrruption  of  the  fuiictmiis  ol  llie 
retina  as  well  as  of  those  of  (iif  alimcntaiy 
canal.   Tl>e  sufferers  are  generally  artisans  or 
students,  whose  tjiwtric  organs  may  he  injuicd 
by  their  Miiemarv  hatnts,  mental  exertions,  or 
confinement  in  close  and  uithealthy  apartmeutjt ; 
while  rifiion  may  at  the  same  time  he  impaired 
by  tilt   n]i];li(ation  of  the  eye  to  minute  or 
l»riUiaiit  objects.   For  practical  purposes,  it  is 
ObIj  necessary  to  detennine  whether  a  patient 
complaining  of  impaired  vision,  and  muses 
volitantes,  witli  sluggishly  acting  or  fixed  pupil, 
Ibul  tongue,  head-ach,  flatulence  or  aciuity 
of  the  stomach,  and  torpid  bowels,  should  be 
treated  for  hi*  dysoeptic  symptoms,  or  only  (br 
the  amaurosis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
a  patient  complaining  of  impaired  vision, 
muscw  Tolttantes  or  s|)ectra,  and  presenlinf  a 
fixed  or  inactive  pupil,  witliout  any  ap])arf')H 
symptom  of  gastric  disease,  should  be  ueated 
with  medicine  calculated  to  remove  dys|>epsia. 
Wliatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  reflecting 
the  propriety  of  the  administration  of  emetics 
and  jturvratnes  in  amaurosis  where  the  state  of 
the  digestive  oisans  does  not  indicate  it,  there 
cannot  reasonaUybe  any  in  directing  the  olleii- 
tion  to  this  object  where  defective  visiCD  is 
accompanied  by  gastric  derangement. 

Schmucker  and  Richtcr  in  (iermany,  and 
Scarpa  in  Italy,  liave  been  the  most  decided 
advocalei>  ior  the  enietic  practice ;  and  in  this 
country  it  has  been  followed  up  with  v:irious 
degrees  of  success :  upon  the  whole,  bowerer, 
tfie  testimony  of  writers  is  mi6»ounib1e  to  die 
practice,  at  least  unless  indicated  hy  symptoms 
of  gastric  or  biliary  derangement,  llie  follow- 
is  the  plan  adopted  by  Scarpa.  The  first 
p-irf  (if  the  treatment  of  imperfect  amaurosis  is 
restricted  to  emetics  and  internal  resolvents. 
It  is  desirable  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the 
patient  is  an  adult,  U>  pmsoibe  three  gnins  of 
tartar  emetic  dissolved  m  Ibar  oances  St  water, 
of  which  he  should  take  two  sp<3onfulls  t  very 
half  hour  until  nausea  and  abundant  vomitit^ 
he  produced.  The  day  after,  he  should  take 
the  resolvent  powders,  composed  of  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic, 
divided  into  six  eqiud  parts.  The  patient 
should  take  one  in  the  morning,  another  four 
hours  after,  aud  a  third  in  the  evening,  for  eight 
or  ten  days  in  succession.  Hiis  remedy  will 
cause  some  nausea,  and  produce  some  more 
ftcquent  discharge  of  the  oowels,  ai^  perhaps 
some  vomiting.  If  during  the  employment  of 
these  resolvent  powders  the  patient  makes 
incActml  «Sifto  to  Tonily  if  tlwio  it  a  bitter 


taste  in  the  month  with  loss  of  appetite,  with- 

out  any  iraproveraent  in  vision,  the  emetic 
khould  be  repented ;  and  tins  for  three  or  four 
times,  if  the  presence  of  gastric  irritation,  bit- 
ter taste  in  the  mouth,  tension  of  the  hypochon- 
dria, acid  eructations,  and  tendency  to  vomit 
demand  it.  When  tlu-  stomacli  is  clcan-d  out, 
the  resolvent  powders  of  Schmucker  should  be 
prescribed,  consisting  of  tlie  Mlowin^  ingre- 
dients: Glim,  sttgaprn.  Gaiban.  $ap.  vniet.  aa. 
3i;  liftei.  2ii\ ;  Tart.  emet.  gr.  x\-'\.  Sue. 
ligtterit.  3i ;  Ft.  pil.  gran,  uniut.  Fifteen  of 
thi>se  pills  to  be  Uikeii  ni^'lit  and  mornina;  for 
luur  or  six  weeks;  or  llie  formula  of  ilichter, 
consisting  of  the  foUowing  ingredients,  may  be 
nreftned :  Oum»^  ammmiae,  m.  J[«Uid,  ttf. 
Vetiet.  rod.  Vakrimiut.  wmm^.  arwkit  on.  3ii ; 
Tiirl.  (iiitt.  ^r.  xviii.  /?.  jtU.  gr.  2.  Fifteen  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day  for  some  weeks. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
f::rr,  :n  composing  these  resolvent  pills  can 
po.v>«.'»^  no  peculiar  virtue,  and  that  modern 
improvements  pla«;  more  valuable  remedies 
and  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  practiti- 
oner. Nor  need  we  repeat  here  the  plans  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  stomach  or  alimentan 
canal.  The  educated  practitioner  must  suit  hu 
Ireatment  to  the  [Kculiarities  of  each  particular 
case;  keeping  ui  view  the  necessity  of  remo- 
ving all  oflending  matters  from  tlie  stomach  and 
l)owels,  avoidin'.;  all  fowl  or  drink  calculati^ 
to  a;4ujavate  lite  di^«ii>e,  and  altering  as  iiir  as 
possible  the  habits  of  the  patient. 

It  is  desirable  to  record  tlie  opinions  of  prac> 
tical  writers  respecting  the  treatment  just  al- 
luded to.  .Mr.  Travers,  p.  304,  s;iys,  ''  I  do 
not  recollect  an  instance  of  decided  benefit 
from  Ae  emetie  pmcBoe,  although,  in  respect 
to  its  high  authority,  1  )ln^e  tried  it  fairly  in 
many  instances,  lie  c<u>ei>  of  gastric  diMirder, 
to  which  it  is  espechdly  applicable,  are  most 
benefited  by  a  long  course  of  blue  |)ill,  w  ith 
gentle  saline  purgatives  and  tuuic  bittern.  lu 
most  of  those  cases  we  must  depend,  first,  on 
the  retaliation  of  tlie  visceral  functions;  and, 
secondly,  on  tlie  employment  of  tudh  reslonr 
tives  as  the  system  requires  and  can  Ix^ar.  The 
blue  pill,  with  colocyntb,  rhubarb,  or  aloes, 
and  the  combination  «  soda  vrith  riraberb  and 
Colombo  or  gentian,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
former  pun)ose.  The  exhibition  of  general 
tonics  b  often  strongly  indicated,  and  I  have 
seen  much  benefit  derived  bom  the  mineml 
acids,  bark,  steel,  (when  admissible,)  and  ar- 
senic, after  a  due  re^iulalion  of  the  di),'e>tive 
functions.  I  know  of  no  article  of  the  class 
of  stimulants  diat  has  any  direct  d^m  to 
notice,  or  any  approach  to  a  specific  virtue, 
such  as  has  been  ascribed  to  the  arnica  mon- 
tana,  aconite,  &c."  Mr.  Lawrence,  who,  as 
has  been  already  obscrvetl,  consider*  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  of  amaurosis  lo  de))etid  on  inflam- 
matory action,  or  vascular  turgesceiice,  oh- 
serves,  When  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
and  a  <ur  trial  of  mercury  hwre  foiled,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  ])ossible  to  effect  any  fiirtlier 
essential  good  by  other  means.  We  must  be 
conteuled  sfilb  fudi  mnnifeaiettt  and  aimple 
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diet  as  arc  must  conducive  to  general  health, 
and  take  the  chanoeof  such  local  iunendment 
as  the  afft'i  tc-fl  nnran  mav  slowlv  expencuce 
under  vn~,uhi.il  gtneral  jiii|)rov(incnt.  Resi- 
dence 111  a  pure  air,  frequt  nl  cxeri  isf  out  of 
doofs,  a  ykm,  mild,  but  nutritiuu«  di«t,  the 
repcular  use  mild  aperients,  with  tbe  oeca- 
sioiKiI  »  ni[>!o\ niont  of  u  inun.'  active  jmr-^ati\i', 
ajid  repose  of  the  affected  organ,  form  a  com- 
binatioo  of  mcasiiiei  best  calculated  to  invigo- 
rate ilif  sNstora  generally,  nnd  thus,  ;ls  f;ir  as 
circunistajices  will  admit,  to  arrest  local  dis- 
ea^ie.  I1ie  effects  of  coui)ter4mtatioii  niav 
be  advantaf^eously  tried  in  conjunction  with 
such  measures.  Blisters  may  be  applied  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  at  the  side  or  uick  of  the 
Mck,  and  a  diMhaige  may  be  kept  up  by  the 
aarin  cerate.  Bat  we  prcmr  a  wcoeanon  of 
Mlbters,  a])]jlvitiu'  a  new  one  to  ft  fiwdl  aOlftBe 
every  live,  six,  or  seven  days." 
Atuaunnit  from  tierdit  cf  the  tjft  on  mhnite 

iit>ltctS. 

It  t^uiut  L>e  denied  that  defective  vision  ts 
occaatonally  produced  by  exposure  to  Uiis 
cause;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  tliou- 
sands,  nay  millions,  are  thus  exposed,  ta  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  some  doubt  may  be 
pcnnitted  as  to  its  operation,  espedally  when 
suflhvn  in  An  way  are  exposed  to  odier 
causes  which  afToLl  the  ht  alth  generally.  Stu- 
dents, aciiveners,  printers,  engravers,  micro- 
aoopie  observers,  waldunalien*  milden,  fuinace- 
workers,  and  nx^ks,  are  cinimorated  amoni;  the 
sufierers  fruiu  tins  cause,  liut  tiiere  are  se- 
dentary or  unttealthy  employments  (saleubted 
to  impair  the  functions  of  many  organs,  and  in 
dlis  way  alone  to  produce  tliat  state  of  the 
retina  which  accompanies  Uie  disease.  Simply 
luui^  the  eyes  constantly  in  intently  viewing 
minute  objects,  although  such  objects  shouM 
not  reflect  any  uiui^ual  (juaiititv  of  liv'ht,  ap- 
uvium  to  iOi^Kur  vision  as  much  as  working  ou 
tirilliant  objects;  at  least  we  find  as  many  cases 
of  impaired  vision  amnn'^  tailor^,  «crivenerH, 
shoe-makei>>,  utiU  cubmet-makers,  us  among 
cngmveni  cilders,  glass-blowers,  or  cooks.  Tbe 
question  which  it  is  here  important  to  solve,  is, 
what  is  tbe  state  of  the  retina  in  these  cases  ? 
Is  it  a  state  of  excitement  with  morbid  sensi- 
bility and  increased  vascular  action,  a  state 
approaching  to  inflammation?  or  is  it  the 
ver>  reverse,  a  state  of  impaired  sensibility  and 
detective  vitality  ?  Until  these  questions  are 
solved,  impaired  vision,  from  the-e  causes, 
cannot  be  positively  referred  to  the  division  of 
functional  amaurosis  more  correctly  th;in  lu  die 
oiganic.  It  Ims  akea^  been  stated  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  considers  amaurosis  of  this  character 
to  depend  upon  inflammatory  action,  or  "  vas- 
cular a(  ti\ity,  whether  desiu^nated  as  fulness, 
tuigesceooe,  determinatioo,  congestion,  or  as 
mmmmation  in  its  most  limited  sense.** 

Hie  symptoms,  in  c  isf of  this  description, 
are  merely  impaired  vision,  disabling  the  itaiieitt 
fiom  Ibllowing  the  usual  pursuits  of  re  iuing  or 
working;  muscsr  volltantes,  or  spectra,  of  various 
colours,  forms,  aa»d  qualities,  floating  betore 
the  eyei;  and  a  fixed  or  sluggishly  acting  pupiL 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  sympUNm  ue  m»f 
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terially  diflerent,  whether  the  disease  has  arisen 
fkmn  eaereise  of  the  eye  on  brilliant  objeets,  or 

on  objects  merely  mmute. 

Whether  it  may  be  advisable  to  rely  upon 
a  treatment  dirccti-d  to  the  improvement  of  tlie 
functions  of  the  digestive  oigaas  in  amaurosis, 
horn  theK  causes,  must  be  very  questionable. 
Tlic  jiriniipal  reliaiue  must  be  placed  n  ti  e 
removal  of  the  original  remote  cause,  i'he  \m- 
tient  should  understand  that  no  remedies  «an 
a^-ail  while  lie  continues  to  exercise  thp  rye  as 
liefore.  Thert?  can  seldom  be  much  ditliculty 
in  accomplishing  these  objects,  when  tlie  pa- 
tient does  not  depend  for  a  livdihood  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  eye ;  but  the  poor  artisan  has 
often  only  the  altirnativc  between  starvation 
and  blindness.  Under  such  circumstances, 
every  argument  should  be  used  to  induce  the 
|Kitient  to  <;ive  up  Ins  trade  for  a  summer,  and 
to  endeavour  to  earn  bis  bread  by  rural  occupa- 
tions. The  most  cwelul  inquiry  and  exami- 
natioii  Tiiiis*  ht;  madn  to  a^ccrtnin  whether  there 
U-  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  inrtamma- 
tory  action  or  vascular  tuigesoence  in  the  retina, 
llie  history  and  progress  of  the  case,  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  sclerotic  and  pupil,  the  consti- 
tution and  habits  of  the  p.itient,  must  be  the 
best  guides.  Tbe  ptactiuoner  could  tuit  rea> 
sonaUy  determine  to  adopt  an  antiphlogtatic 
treatment  with  a  sallow,  pallid,  emaciated  pa- 
tient, whose  eyes  present  no  unusual  vascu- 
larity ;  while  It  might  be  impeiioudy  demanded 
in  a  bloated,  gro^s-  man  oi  ■riffm^H.-ratc  habits, 
and  whose  eyes  are  liisfii^ired  i)y  vascularity. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  ailopt  tlie  antiphlogisiic 
plan,  it  is  to  be  followed  up  as  detailed  when 
speaking  of  inflammation  of  the  retina,  and 
recourse  had  to  the  administration  of  mercury 
to  the  same  extent.  If  the  digestive  oigans  are 
impaired  in  function,  they  must  be  impoved 
by  Uic  usual  means.  If  there  is  no  evidence 
of  inflammatory  action,  but,  on  the  cuutraiy, 
a  languid  circulation  and  general debiUty,  every 
metliod  calculated  tn  rmpnne  the  general  healtli 
must  be  adopted,  as  pure  air,  invigurauug  diet, 
and  tonic  medicines.  Blistering  and  otlier  sti- 
mulating applications  in  the  vicinity  of  die 
orbit,  and  pungent  applications  lo  the  nostrils, 
and  even  to  the  cQojuncliva  itsd^  mny  be  fiwnd 
of  ser>-ice. 

i^jMowtisiit  from  dimae  of  the  fifth 

ni  ri  t ,  or  its  I'ninchcs. 
It  has  lung  been  known  that  injury  of  the 
frontal  iier^e,  or  branch  of  the  ophtlialmic 
branch  of  the  fifth,  is  injurious  tovisio-.,  nrKi, 
consequently,  that  Uiis  nerve  exerts  some  very 
important  influence  on  this  function.  Little 
more  than  this  is  now  known,  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  of  Majendie  to  clear  up  the 
doubts  on  the  subject  by  exj)erimeiits  on  ani- 
mals. These  experiments,  which  are  detailed 
in  his  jouinal  ot  physiology,  are  of  so  violent 
and  destructive  a  nature,  and  so  much  calcu- 
lated lo  di-sturb  or  destroy  the  functions  of  tiie 
nervous  system  generally,  that  the  results  staled 
to  have  followed  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
mere  divisiou  uf  the  tiiiU  nerve.  It  is,  however, 
most  prolable,  since  vision  is  impaired  by 
injniy  of  a  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  that  it 
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abould  also  be  unpaired  or  destroyed  by  divi- 
•ioo  of  im  traok.  Ftadmlogical  obMrntkms, 

hitherto  not  niimeroua  or  authentic,  will  pro- 
biibty  do  mudi  more  toward  elucidating;  this 
•abject  than  destnictiTe  experiments  on  living 
ninnls.  No  oj^Miitiinitt  ihould  be  lost  of 
anartaining  the  sisie  of  ▼bion  previooe  to 
death,  in  persons  who«e  fifth  iier\»'  shall  \m' 
found  diseawd  or  destroyed.  The  nature  of 
the  ooonenon  between  die  fifth  nerve  and  the 
ncn  c  of  vision  i<?  illti^tmtpd  by  llie  feet,  that,  in 
cases  of  coiijunctiMil  intiammation,  moditied 
bj  MToMa,  violent  sneezing  is  produced  hf 
expoKure  of  the  eye  to  light.  Disease  or 
growth  of  a  tooth  has  sometimes  been  found  to 
impair  vision.  Such  a  case  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Gakniowakitof  W Una^iB the  Archivet  Gincraiet, 
wImhC  blindnesa  mm  produced  by  a  splinter  of 
wood  bct'oininc  ciitaiitjle*!  in  a  diseased  tooth. 
Mr.  Travers  says,  i  have  seen  an  incipient 
■aMDrosis  distinctly  arrested  by  the  extraction 
of  Et  tlisf  tooth,  when  the  delay  of  a  similar 
openition  had  occaiiontnl  gutta  sereiia,  on  the 
opposite  side,  two  yeore  before."  Defective 
vision  frequently  attends  neuralgia  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  eye.  Mr.  Travers  says,  "  Inhere  is 
an  intermittent  spasmodic  pain  accompanying 
•ome  cases  of  amaurosu,  ahootii^  through  the 
Ofbit  into  Ae  head,  of  die  «MMrt  acute  and 
distressing  severity  ;  it  makes  a  j>eriodic  attack 
at  or  about  the  same  hour  every  night,  and 
coMinuea  for  eev«ntl  houn ;  H  is  accompanied 
by  convulsive  quivering  of  the  musr!es  of  the 
eye  and  eve-lids,  and  profu.se  lutrymation ; 
*  mm  is  notiung  in  the  appearance  of  the  organ 
to  explain  its  nature  and  origin.  \N  hat  has- 
been  aescribed  as  an  intermitting  ophthalmia, 
1  think,  improperly  so  termed— die  pain,  not 
the  inflammation,  is  intennittiiig.  The  pain  of 
<oodi-adi,  according  to  die  stale  of  tte  vas- 
cular system,  is  suhject  to  intermissions  more 
or  less  complete;  but  the  periodic  pain  to 
tafcioh  I  refer,  is  independent  of  any  Tisible 
sicn  of  inrtammr.tion.  I  brlipvp  it  is  a  //V 
douUmreux,  aMecUng  one  or  mure  of  tltt*  orhitar 
Imocbes  of  the  fifth  pair  of  ner>'es.  I  have 
cured  it,  in  two  cases,  by  arsenic,  where  opium 
foiled  to  prevent  tlie  paroxy.sm.  I  liave  known 
one  irutance  of  a  similar  affection,  without  any 
defect  of  vision."  Mr.  Waidrop  affords  the  foU 
lowinf  infomation  on  this  sub|ect:  **  Wounds 
of  the  eye-brow,  injurinii  llie  frontal  nerve, 
have  Irequeutly  been  known  to  produce  amau- 
rosis; die  amaorotie  tymptam  coming  on  m 
some  rases  instantaneotisly,  and  sometimes 
loug  afttr  tlie  wound  has  been  healed."  MoN 
gagni  mentions  hatving  seen  a  case  of  amaurosis 
pcoduced  by  a  wound  above  the  eye-brow, 
iHiich,  he  observes,  explains  a  passage  of  Hip- 
pot  rates.  '*  'ITie  sight,  *  says  the  father  of  me- 
dicine, "  is  obscured  in  wounds  which  are  in- 
flicted on  the  eyeJjMw,  or  a  litde  Hglier.'* 
Tliis  curious  fait  we  have  seen  illustrated  in 
several  instances,  and  is  an  example  of  the 
qnnpathy  which  exists  between  parts  whose 
ppn  havp  a  (lirpct  communication,  the  oph- 
thainiiL'  hnuich  of  the  fifth  pair  sending  off  the 
frontal  oerre,  and  also  a  twig  to  join  the  third 
pair  to  fona  the  lentiailar  ganglion,  it  is  only 


when  the  fixjnUtl  ncne  is  wounded  or  injured, 
and  not  divided,  that  amaurosis  takei  plafie; 
for,  as  will  hereafter  be  observed,  amaurosis, 
following  a  wound  of  dtis  nerve,  may  some- 
times be  cure<l  by  makuii;  a  complete  diviston 
of  the  trunk  nearest  its  ongin.  Portal  saw  a 
ditld,  who  received  a  slight  puncture  on  die 
forehead  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  li 
followed  by  a  considerable  convulstioii  of  tlie 
upper  lid.  This  ceased  when  a  snudi  iacisioii 
wns  nrifle  at  the  {ilaoe  of  tlie  puncture.  A 

Enlieniau  received  an  oblique  cut  in  Uic  fore- 
ad,  which,  fioffl  its  directioii  and  depth, 
must  have  injured  die  firontid  nerve.  The 
wound  was  not  accompanied  by  any  severe 
symptoms,  and  soon  healed.  But  after\vards 
the  vision  of  this  eye  began  to  fail,  and  in  a 
fow  woodlS  was  completely  destroyed ;  the  pupil 
was  much  dibted,  the  ins  .v  is  not  influetK^ 
by  variations  of  l^ht,  and  had  slight  tremulous 
motions.  A  sailor  gal  a  blow  on  die  edfe  of 
the  orbit,  from  a  mmrod  during;;  an  enf^i^empnt, 
at  tlie  place  where  tiie  tontal  nerve  piuiiies  on 
the  brow.  The  vision  of  diat  ^e  was  instantlgr 
dMtroved,  and  when  we  saw  hitt  several  yean 
after  the  accident,  the  eye  remained  ama]m>dc, 
with  a  dilated  and  immoveable  pupil  :  a  ca- 
taract bad  formed  in  the  other  eve.  An  officer, 
at  die  dege  of  Badajos,  received  a  deep  wound 
on  the  eve-brow  by  a  piece  of  a  shell,  which, 
from  Its  direc  tion,  must  have  injured  the  frontal 
nm'e.  (>reat  inflammation  and  pain  succeeded 
the  wound,  the  vision  of  the  eye  h<  f -"tv  <rra- 
rtually  imperfect,  and,  ai\er  a  few  montiis,  was 
entirely  rast  The  pupil  was  very  much  dilated 
and  immoveable,  and  the  crystalline  lens 
wpaque.  W  ounds  of  the  infi^orbitary  nerve  awi 
pint  Id  dura  are  sometimes  followed  by  amau- 
rotic symptmns.  Beer  mentions  an  instance  of 
the  fonner;  and  we  witnessed  the  case  of  an 
officer,  in  whom  a  ball  wont  ili  !  s  in,  branches 
of  the  latter  nerve,  which  was  »ollowe<i  by  amau- 
rosis. TTiis  connexion  between  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  npr\'e««  and  retina  affords  a 
useful  channel  for  applying  remedies  in  dis- 
eases of  retina.  It  is  not  injuiy  of  the  filtti 
pair  of  nerves  alone  that  proves  ii^urioos  to 
vision  ;  paralysis  of  the  upper  lid,  wifli  loss  off 
power  of  moviiii;  the  eye-l)ull,  except  outward, 
evidendy  depending  on  compression  or  disease 
of  the  third  pair,  is  also  attended  by  defoo- 
tive  vision.  ITie  writer  of  tl  i.  very  re- 
cently seen  a  well-marked  ca.se  ot  .unaurosis 
with  distinct  and  undoubted  paralysis  of  the 
abductor  muscle,  dis:ibling  the  jwtient  from 
turning  the  eye  outward,  and  obviously  de- 
P|ending  upon  compwion  or  disease  of  the 
sixth  pair  of  nerves. 

To  cure  amaurosis  from  injury  of  die  fitmtal 
nerve,  or  any  other  brancli  of  the  fifth  pair,  is 
dilficult,  and  often  not  to  be  accomplished. 
Division  of  the  nerve  appears  an  obvioos  »> 
source,  and  has  been  reiie;iiedly  tried,  but  with 
little  success;  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been 
anticipated,  when  it  had  been  observed  that 
nmaurosis  had  sometime'?  arisen  from  simple 
division,  as  in  the  removal  of  a  tumor.  Mr. 
Guduie  Myif  **  Hie  only  hope  of  relief  that 
we  are  at  pment  aoqvauitetl  with,  lies  in  « 
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finee  incision  made  down  lo  the  bone,  in  the 
dinotion  of  the  original  wmnd;  md  «i*«n  «f 
the  efficacy  of  this,  I  n-n  sorry  I  cannot  offer 
testimony  from  my  uwu  practice,  havins  fkil^ 
m  «fftrjr  «Ht  in  wbiA  i  tried  it"  some  of 
thm  cases  recover,  or  at  least  inpove, 
tine ;  a  result  to  be  expected,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  t)iL'  numbness  from  division  of  ;i 
hiaach  of  a  nerve  often  disappears.  The  geoe- 
1*1  hadth,  in  ottM,  dwuU  be  attended  lo; 
all  pressure  on  the  wounded  part  avoided,  and 
eeouc  frictioosy  with  a  liniment  containing 
Ddkdonm,  tried,  especially  if  there  be  pain. 

The  occurrence  of  blindness  from  irnin,-  of 
a  brancli  of  tlie  tiflh  pair  is  instrucuve,  lH.-cuuMe, 
at  Mr.  Wardrojp  obMrree,  it  throws  light  upon 
n  question  of  importance  in  die  treatment  of 
imaurmis,  the  ethcacy  of  superficial  impres- 
sions in  rousing  tlw  st-nsibility  of  iui  umuurotic 
retina.  Some  appear  to  undervalue,  or  even 
diicafd  the  nee  m  ithnnlating  applicatioae  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  eve  in  cases  of  amaurosis, 
nich  as  blisters,  sternutatories,  liniments,  ru- 
fadbcienli,  eim^iani,  or  pungent  appKcetiona 
to  the  conjiinctivn  iis^-lf :  out  when  we  see  vio- 
lent antreziiig  produciid  by  the  impression  of 
light,  and  recollect  the  other  prooo  of  ooo^ 
nexioo  of  function  between  the  nerves  here,  we 
are  more  than  justified  in  giving  trial  to  suoh 

■^uiifwit from  ityury  of  tkt  eyr. 
Bliadneea  b  genendly  tlw  eounqucnoe  of  • 

violent  blow  on  the  eye-Kill,  although  none  of 
the  visible  parts  of  the  organ  appear  materially 
injured.  Whet  the  reel  eslent  of  the  injury 
in  these  cii5;cs  may  be,  is  net  rrrt.iin ;  but  it  is 
rvy  probable  that  the  delicate  connexions  of  tlie 
ralnw  fridi  the  neii^bottring  ttrocturet  are  in- 
jored  or  severed  ;  or  there  may  be  eccliymosis 
of  it^  structure,  or  in  the  cells  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane.  Vision,  in  such  ciLses,  is  greatly 
impaired,  or  even  tolaUy  lost ;  and  the  pupil 
is  gencially  irregular  in  Aacpe  and  dinted. 
If  the  accident  he  followed  by  inflammatory 
action,  the  usual  appearances  of  internal  in- 
flumnetioD  of  the  eye-bnll  are  added.  The 
progno*!!',  in  these  cases,  must  be  very  cau- 
tious ;  because  the  prospect  of  recovery  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  injury,  which  cannot  be 
ascertained.  If  vision  begins  to  improve  some 
hours,  or  even  days,  after  the  accident,  which 
is  often  the  case,  further  improvement  may  be 
anticipated.  In  sv«h  cMes  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  snspected,  tfurt  there  has  been  moie  of  con- 
cussion than  actual  destructive  disorvraniKition, 
and,  tlierefbre,  gradtial  recovery  may  be  ex- 
pected. Even  if  the  improvement  in  vision  be 
still  slower,  but  progressive,  perfect  cure  will 
probably  follow.  But  if  vision  be  trreatly  tm- 
pairsd  or  destroyed,  with  im^n^  ^d  dilated 
popil,  and  without  any  amendment  af^r  some 
Weeks,  the  worst  may  be  apprehended.  When 
the  injury,  which  in  oficn  the  ca.<ie,  extends  to 
the  iris  or  iens,  and  terminates  in  cataract, 
mher  coosideratioiis,  foreign  to  the  present  in- 
quiry, siit^est  themselves. 

The  first  care  of  the  practitioner,  in  cases  of 
Ihitdaiefipiian,  b  to  avartorallagriafbinnm. 


tion,  bjr  n>id  applications  to  the  eye,  local  and 
ffsneml  Ueedn^,  purgative  medicine,  and  ab- 

«itemtmis  diet.  Tne  inflammation  sometimes 
a^umus  a  chronic  character,  proceeding  to 
diiiorganization  of  dw  «f%t  •*  fhenmatic  in- 
flammation does,  and  cannot  be  anested  hy 
the  usual  means.  Whether,  in  such  cuae^,  re- 
course sliouhl  l>e  had  to  mercury,  is  a  doubtful 
queMion;  but  experience  does  not  enoourage 
me  pncdoe.  In  this  diionie  state  of«ue 
disease,  blistering  is  indicated,  and  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage,  tnder  any  cir- 
cumstances, after  all  in&mmatitm,  ordniif>er 
of  iiitlammation,  has  subsided,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  rouse  die  beii^ibilily  of  tkia  retina 
by  external  nnpre3>sions.  The  means  of  effect- 
ing this  object,  whicli  is  applicable  to  this  nisp, 
as  well  as  to  every  other  of  loss  of  sensibility 
of  the  retuia,  without  inflammatory'  action,  are, 
blialera,  ateroutatorias,  pungent  appiicatioos  to 
the  coninnotiva,  and  electricity ;  all  which  may 
be  tried  without  injury,  and  widi  some  ho|H>  of 
success.  The  conjunctiva  may  be  conveniently 
stimulated  by  the  nunes  of  amasonia,  or  by  the 
\-;)|Hi'ir  f>f  ether  evaporated  from  the  paltt  of 
die  naiiu,     suggested  by  Mr.  Ware. 

It  liaa  already  been  stated  that  amaurosis  is 
caused  by  various  diseases  or  habits,  affecting 
tile  nenous  and  vascular  systems  generally. 
Such  diseases  or  habits  are  either  debilitating, 
as  hemorrhage  and  menorrhagia,  diarrhtea,  ve- 
nereal indulgence,  suckling  ;  or  tin  y  are  calcu- 
lated to  u^oelemtt:  vascuhir  action,  and  produce 
a  geneml  plethoric  condition,  as  sup(Mn»sion  of 
nccustomad  dischart^s,  drunkenness,  and  clnt- 
iony.  Metastasis  of  diseases,  as  of  gout  or 
rhwmiBtism,  or  the  removal  of  cutaneous  erap- 
tionSi  may  often  be  found  a  cause  of  amaurosis. 
Diseases  aflfecting  the  optic  nerve  by  pressure, 
or  involving  it  in  some  specific  disorganization, 
as  aneurism,  eiostosis,  tumours  of  various  kinds^ 
ftmgus  hemutlodes,  cancer,  and  caries  of  bones 
of  the  skull,  necessarily  paxlut  e  imiHrfection 
or  destruc  iiuu  of  the  fuiicuous  of  tiie  retina. 
Diseases  within  the  head,  as  rupture  of  vessels, 
ill-balanceti  r  irctdation,  sofleniny',  hv  drocepha- 
lus,  enlargement  of  arteries,  and  tumors,  are 
some  of  the  ma^t  frequent  causes  of  amaurosis. 
General  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the' 
nervous  System,  not  depending  on  disease  of 
the  brain,  as  hysteria,  and  those  affections 
known  under  the  common  term  nervous 
diseases,  aie  often  aocoropanied  by  anamotie 
symptoms.  In  all  these  casi's  the  oiiirin  of  the 
defective  vision  is  obvious  to  Uie  practitioner, 
and  thenatureof  tfaeoriginsuggestathe  treatment. 
Tlie  amaurosis,  in  manv  of  them,  is  merely  the 
symptom,  which  disappears  upon  the  removal  of 
the  senwte  disease.  'llie  history  and  treatment  of 
amauioab  depending  on  the  causes  just  now  enn- 
metated,  am  not,  thenftne,  detailed  here. 

AMENORltH(EA.~Amenonfa(Mk  has  been 

usually  divided  into  retention  ;m<l  stippnssion 
of  the  menses.  Under  tins  liead  we  shall 
also  consMier  vicaiiona  meoftraation. 
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Emansio,  or  retention  of  the  iiu  n&et. — The 
1iQQ-Bppeuu.ce  of  the  menstrual  dischaige  at 
the  usual  age  doe^  not,  m  itM^lf,  constitute  a 
disease.  Tlic  condition  of  the  bodily  de\-elopc- 
ment  must  chieHy  be  taken  into  roiisiileralion, 
for  the  age  at  which  the  ovarian  functions  aie 
first  inanilated  varifes  exceedingly.  Insiaiices 
of  \  i  ry  precorirms  piilx-rl y  are  numerous ; 
neither  is  it  all  uncominun  to  meet  with  cases 
wkere  the  menstrual  discharge  does  nut  occur 
till  a  very  latp  pprio<l  of  life:  but  if  tl>c  t^i  neral 
health  is  not  atiectcd,  medictul  intcrfertaRc-  will 
be  rarely  inquired.  Climutt*  has  a  marked 
influence  over  the  period  of  puberty.  Whilst 
in  sidtry  regions  sexual  maturity  will  usually 
tike  place  at  tlie  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  in 
colder  countries  it  is  deferred  till  eighteen  or 
twenty ;  and  in  Lapland,  according  to  Linmeiift, 
women  will  often  menstruate  only  during  the 
summer  months.  In  temperate  clunattis,  the 
usual  period  of  puberty  is  about  fourteen  years 
of  age;  and  when  tli»>  signs  are  delayed  much 
beyond  tltai  age,  or  wiien  the  sexual  develope- 
ment  takes  place,  but  is  not  followed  by  the 
consequent  monthly  discharge,  afflenorrhcea 
nay  be  said  to  exist  in  the  form  we  are  now 
dt-srril»ing.  The  two  conditions  of  T>ody  arc, 
liuwcver,  essentially  different.  lu  the  former, 
puberty  itself  is  delayed,  whether  fiom  idiosyn- 
crasy, from  w;iiit  of  constitutional  encrtrv,  or 
from  dtifettive  organization.  in  tlie  latter, 
puberty  exists ;  the  ovaria  and  the  uterus  are 
nrc:rtnically  tiKituced;  butiheir peculiar  fimctioa 

In  the  former  condition,  we  maetlritk  young 
women  of  ei^teen  or  twen^  yvm  veflembUiie 
children  in  conformation,  with  a  weak  and 

languid  fniait",  ;i  ft.* 'dU?  circulation,  attenuated, 
colourless,  and  of  stinted  growth.  Hie  case 
is  obviously  one  of  constitutional  debility, 
and,  only  as  such,  requirus  nicdical  treatment. 
Should  the  general  puwitirs  be  renovated  by 
time,  or  the  judicious  employment  of  tonics, 
a  nouri^hin'^  ditf,  salubrious  air,  and  well 
reflated  exercise,  tl>e  menstrua]  discharge 
wdl  either  tnke  place  with  other  signs  of  pu- 
berty,  or  the  case  will  become  of  the  description 
above  alluded  to,  and  presently  to  be  noticed. 
But  puberty  may  also  l-c  delayed  with  another 
cooditioD  of  body,  where  the  general  health 
andatrength  continue  unimpaired,  the  growth 
proceeds  as  rapidly  as  inotltpn?,  the  cin  ulation 
IS  active,  and  the  franu-  vigorous;  but  tliere 
are  no  piotulterant  m  imin«,  no  sexual  pro- 
pcn'!itir<<.  a  slight  Ix  ini  urows  on  the  up|>«r 
lij),  aiid  the  general  cluaacteristics  resemble 
those  of  a  male.  In  such  a  case  the  prolia- 
bilities  aitt  that  the  ovaries  ate  either  absent, 
or  have  become  so  diseased  tlrat  their  fiinctions 
are  entirely  lost.  A  striVinu'  iiist.mce  is  related 
by  Mr.  I'ott,  where  a  nrecisely  similar  state 
was  aitiflcially  indncea  by  removal  of  the 
ovaries  in  a  young  woman  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  although,  previously  to  the  opera- 
tion, menstruation  and  all  the  signs  of  puberty 
had  regulajly  existed.  In  such  orgvmic  de- 
fect} medicine  is  oi  no  avail ;  tliough,  under 
the  pos^iliiy  of  the  ovarian  fiinctions  being 


interfered  with  by  the  presstire  of  some  neigh- 
bouring tumour,  the  use  of  iodine^  potass, 
mercury,  or  other  medicines  to  pramote  ab- 
sorption, might  be  advisable. 

\\  hen,  at  the  usual  age  of  puberty,  a  de- 
cided change  in  the  system  is  observed,  and 
a  struggle  is  evidently  taking  place  to  bring 
about  tlie  fievunl  fum  tioris,  althdugh  followed 
by  no  actual  developement,  we  may  conclude 
that  die  defect  is  only  in  degree,  and  that,  by 
proper  assistance,  nature  will  accomplish  her 
object.  In  some  C5i»c5,  the  iiulurc  may  be 
said  to  be  merely  local:  the mammm afe Cl^ 
laiged,  the  pelvis  has  become  capacious,  the 
pudenda  covered  with  hair,  puberty  is  esta- 
oli-hed,  but  the  menstrual  discharge  does  not 
take  place.  There  are  now  peculiar  symp- 
toms set  up;  hend-adi,  with  a  seuation  of 
fulness  and  tlirobbing,  a  flushed  o>attten«no^ 
heaviness,  pains  in  the  back  and  limb^ 
and  a  full  pulse,  genenlly  remarkably  slow, 
thoui;}i,  in  some  cases,  accf  It  rated.  Tlicrc  ap- 
ptsru^  to  be  either  a  torjior  of  the  uterine 
vessels,  which  ought  to  .Hccreie  the  mienstraal 
discharge  or  (as  some  have  supposed)  a  spasm 
of  their  extremities.  TTie  causes  of  this  con- 
dition are  yeiienilly  to  be  found  in  the  previous 
habits  of  the  patieot ;  for  it  is  most  finequeotly 
met  with  in  those  who  have  led  sedentary  and 
indolent  live^,  wlio  have  indultrcd  in  luxurious 
and  gross  diet,  and  been  accu.««tunied  to  hot 
rooms,  soft  beds,  and  too  much  sleep.  The 
remedies  are  ustially  successful,  and  rapidly 
so.  In  the  lirst  place,  llic  overloaded  circula- 
tion is  to  be  relieved  by  a  brisk  purg-ative, 
abstemious  diet,  and  the  abstraction  of  blood ; 
if  the  symptoms  of  plediora  are  strongly 
marked,  blctdin^^  from  the  arm  m  (  onsidenible 
quantity  may  be  retniired  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
applicatian  of  leeches  to  the  hoia,  pubes, 
groins,  or  os  uteri,  or  cunpinff  on  the  loins, 
will  be  surticient.  Bleeding  from  the  foot, 
eitlier  by  leeches  or  from  a  vein,  was  formerly 
preferred  ;  and  many  practitioners  of  the  present 
day  sidl  recoinmeud  it,  as  equally  salutaiy 
and  more  palatable  to  the  patient.  Ibe  pur* 
gatives  most  efficacious  in  such  cas^  are  tnose 
which  not  only  unload  the  vessels,  but  stimu- 
late the  re:  turn:  aloe*,  coloi  vnth,  or  senna 
and  the  neutral  Sidts,  are  preferable ;  and,  in 
addition  to  Aese  plan^,  pediluvia,  either  of 
-simplo  liot  «nler,  or  made  stimulating'  bv  the 
additiuit  ul  mustard-Hour,  may  be  used  for 
half-an-hour,  night  and  morning.  Hiis  treat- 
ment slioulil  t>e  persevered  in  till  l!ie  symptoms 
ol  pltilhuni  disappear,  \\lien  il  muy  be  su»- 

E ended,  and  merely  a  free  action  of  the  bowels 
ept  U)>  by  the  daily  use  of  an  aloetic  purgative, 
eitner  till  the  menstrual  discharge  comes  on,  or 
till,  at  llie  etui  iif  about  a  month,  the  ( on^estive 
^mptoms  again  are  perceived,  to  be  again 
similariy  tiwted.  Exercise,  especially  on 
horseback,  will  matr  rially  assist  in  promoting 
the  desired  eflect,  aiid,  uf  course,  all  the.dd 
habits  of  self-indulgence  are  to  be  entirely 
broken  tlirouiih.  Sliould  these  plans  fail,  we 
must  liave  recourse  to  those  remedial  agents 

which  have  been  supposed  moie  patticulaily 
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to  haTe  the  property  of  exciuag  uteruie  torpor, 
and  which  we  shall  notice  in  coniidwing  the 
next  dcfcription  of  cases. 

In  these,  as  puberty  approaches,  tlien  is  ft 
marked  dt'r.mij;enu'nt  ^  t  ilc  general  hfaltli, 
iiom  the  powers  bein^  uneqiuil  to  the  impending 
•tiuggle.  Hie  patient  hat  been,  perhaps, 
growmc;  rapidly,  and  has  peTrrptibly  thtuine 
much  emaciated ;  the  face  aiid  hps  are  pallid ; 
the  luuids  and  feet  cold,  particularly  the  latter ; 
there  is  great  lassitude,  and  the  least  exertion 
produces  fiitigue ;  the  tongue  is  foul,  the  bowels 
are  costive,  the  apjietite  is  defective  and  irre- 
gular, the  pulse  slow  and  feeble.  A  more 
aggravated  set  of  symptoms  gradually  super- 
venes :  tlie  complexion  bLxoiULs  pccu  1  larly  sallow, 
oAen  of  a  graenish  tint ;  and  beace  the  name 
fivqnenlly  given  to  this  stage  of  the  diseue, 

green  skkrf  .  or  chlorosis:  (m^^  CiilOHOSls.) 
Kvcfy  part  ut  ihc  sysleui  {Kirtakes  of  the 
general  torpor;  the  circulation  baoomes  ftiU 
more  languid ;  and  the  blood  seems,  as  it  were, 
to  stagnate  in  the  veins.  The  digestion  is 
nearly  gone,  the  longoe  coven-fi  with  a  dirty 
coat,  and  indented,  at  the  edges,  by  the  teeth  ; 
die  Inaoh  is  fetid,  and  tftera  are  frequent  add 
or  offensive  eructations,  with  air  rumbling  in 
the  bowels,  which  iure  generally  obstinately 
confined ;  and  when  they  are  acted  upon  by 
tnedi<.irie,  the  niolions  are  dark  and  foul.  The 
appetite  is  trrtfgular  and  i:a{>!~Kiuuii;  iiu  that 
tne  most  indigestible  substances  are  often 
cnrad  far  and  devoured  with  greediness ; 
dialk,  slate-pencils,  sealing-wax,  tallow,  and 
dirt;  for  it  is  by  no  means  true  thti  tlie  loji;.'in'^ 
is  alway  s  for  articles  which  nature  points  out 
as  salutaiy,  as,  for  instance,  anti^Msids  and 
absorbents.  The  spirits  are  weak  and  de- 
pressed; hysterical  teani  are  easily  excited; 
Uie  »irl  prefers  a  moping  soUtude ;  and  decided 
mc'lancli<ily,  with  delusions,  will  occa<5ionaIly 
be  inaxiife4>ttd.  The  absorbents  partake  of  tlie 
general  debility;  and  there  will  be  puHiness 
of  the  &oe  after  sieep»  and  anasaicous  extre- 
mities in  tiie  evening.  Palpitidion  of  the  heart 
will  l>e  frefpieiitly  troublesome,  and  there  will 
be  dyspmea  on  the  slightest  exertion;  and 
along  with  this  latter  symptom,  a  short  dis- 
trc^^inj  consrh.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  no 
disease  mure  frequently  mistaken  for  phthisis, 
and  the  error  is  a  most  serious  one ;  for  much 
injury  would  be  occasioned  by  the  remedies 
generally  administered  for  the  latter  complaint 
The  causes  of  this  di>ea'-e  may  be  shortly 
stated,  as  all  those  which  depren  the  vitid 
powers,  viz.  a  previously  delicate  and  nn- 
neallhv  childhwo,  insufhcient  or  improper 
food,  want  of  pure  air  and  eKen  iMj,  too  close 

aoonfinement  to  study  in  schools,  or  to  labour 
in  crowded  manu&ctories,  llie  de|>ressint:  pas- 
sions, and,  in  particular,  according  to  many, 
hope  defencdy  and  diaappointad  aatual  feel- 
ings. • 

In  treating  the  disease,  die  amenonlMKa  mt»t 
at  first  he  considered  as  only  one  of  the  train 
of  ^mjptoms  of  disorder  of  the  general  health. 
It  is  advisable  to  begin  with  an  actiye  purj^a- 
live,  which  will  often  bring  away  u  large  col- 
lection of  highly  offensive  motioiui,  with  ma- 


nifest relief  to  the  patient.  Small  doses  of 
blue  pUl  may  be  afterwards  occasionally  rew 
i)eated,  and  purgatives  of  a  warm  and  stimu- 
lating chancier  taken  every  moming,  eom- 

hined  with  a  small  qi!anii!y  of  some  bitter 
extract  or  infusion,  until  the  tungue  appears 
deaner,  and  the  secretions  from  the  bowels 
are  more  henlthy.  A  mon->  di  cided  tonic  of 
the  vegetable  class,  alunj^  wiili  myrrh,  rituburb 
or  aloes,  and  anunonia,  will  gradually  t>re{«u« 
the  stomach  for  the  metallic  tonic;),  ana  above 
all  others  for  that  medicine  most  useful  in 
these  cases,  namely  iron,  which,  in  one  fonn 
or  another,  may  be  nearly  always  taken  with 
benefit  in  a  torpid  condition  of  the  venous 
system.  T'po!i  i'>p  whole,  perhaps,  the  Orif- 
fiUu's  mixture  (mistura  fern  com(K>sita  of  the 
Pbarroocopana)  is  the  most  serviceable  of  the 
artificial  preparations  of  iron.  At  the  same 
time  the  ooweU  must  be  kept  ikirly  opened 
with  Ae  above-mentioned  purgatives,  tliose 
containing  aloes  being  preferable.  Tlie  diet 
must  be,  at  first,  light  and  easily  digi  >til)le ; 
and,  as  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  an  im- 
proved and  more  nourishing  food,  wine,  meat, 
and  eggs  may  he  taken.  Gentle  exercise  in  a 
carriage  or  on  horseback,  particularly  the  latter, 
with  sea-bathing  or  tlie  shower-h  ith,  may  be 
ventured  upon  cautiously  as  t!ie  strength  im- 
proves. A  pure  air  is  very  desirable,  and  on 
thai  account,  when  the  patient  hm  a  little  ad- 
vanced, nothing  is  more  efficacious  than  a  re- 
sidence at  Timbndge-Wells,  or  some  other 
places  wliere  chalybeate  springs  abound,  com- 
bining thf;  advantages  of  change  of  scene, 
a  salubrious  atmosphere,  amua^ent  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mteraal  use  of  the  ninoal 
water. 

With  returning  healdi  and  strength,  the  func- 
tions of  health  may  be  expected,  and,  amongst 
them,  the  menstruation ;  but  it  often  hanpens 
diat  in  this  ]  articular  respect  we  are  di.sap- 
poiiitcd,  and  we  n  )w  come  to  the  trial  of  those 
remedies  which  have  been  found  by  experience 
to  act  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  promoting 
menstruation.  I*i»r  the  nunc  mniplele  con- 
sideration of  this  class  of  rnedicmes,  wc  refer 
to  the  .uticle  Emvf.n  AGor.rFs.  It  will  besuf- 
ficicnt  here  to  mention  those  wliiih  nm  con- 
sidered most  5eiTiee;i!»le  at  lite  present  day. 

Some  act  by  stimulating  the  neighbouring 
parts,  the  rectum  Mid  the  bladder;  such  are 
the  more  drastic  purgatives,  aloes  and  melam- 
podium  ;  enemata  of  soap  or  turpentine;  tinc- 
ture of  Spanish  fly;  savine,  turpentine,  and 
some  of  the  balsams  interaally.  A  comblna- 
tinn  of  mjTrh,  aloes,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the 
essential  oil  of  savine,  has  been  found  fre- 
quently of  great  utility  by  the  writer  of  this 
artif  Ic.  Warm  hip-badiing,  hot  and  stimulat- 
ing pcdiluvia,  warm  frictions  to  the  hypogastric 
and  lumbar  re^ons,  electrid^  or  galvanism  ap- 
plied to  the  pelvis,  have  by  many  been  proved 
DeneBcnd ;  and  it  is  ttbm  of  great  service  to 
combine  with  one  or  otlier  of  these  plans,  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  groins,  labia,  or  os 
uteri,  or  to  the  feet,  once  a  month.  Com- 
pression of  the  cnind  arteries  by  the  tonnii- 
<|uet  vras  fonnerly  much  in  vogue,  by  winch 
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ft  Ivi^Bt  (jtlHililjf  0^  Mood  ^ns  thNMm  Bpon 

the  uterus.     Irritation  of  ilir  cw  ulori  itself 
by  means  of  bougies  bus  Wt>n  proposed,  or 
tlw  mjeetkNi  of  ft  fltimulatiDg  lotion  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  vatjina,  which  lias  succ  t'eded 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cai>i-s;  fur  tliis 
pwpoie  ft  80)1111011  of  ten  drops  of  liquor  am- 
monne  in  am  ounce  of  milk  bis  been  advised 
once  or  tmce  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  on 
several  occasions  the  effi-ct  h-.is  hevn  very  rapid. 
Of  supuosed  direc-t  emmenagogues,  the  niad- 
der  and  Kpi$!nel,  formerly  ao  mudi  vmnnted, 
have  MOW  fa!!f  n  11  ito  disreimte.    The  only  me- 
dicim^  uf  iiiixlem  days,  which  can  at  all  lay 
dftim  to  that  character,  are  iodine  and  Ato 
ergot  of  r)i'.    Dr.  C'uindel,  of  CcncN-n,  con- 
eiden>  llie  former  llie  mu^l  |)0\vt:rful  aiid  certain 
emmenagogue  we  possess,  and  attributes  its 
•uocm  in  branchooele  to  the  qnapattajjr  which 
the  uteru*  snd  tli«  diyroid  gtoid  mauftflt  far 
eai  ]i  tiilier,     TJif;  ercot  lias  been  extensively 
used  m  various  conditions  of  the  uterus,  and 
certainly  seeniB  to  exert  peculiar  and  poweriul 
afiif'it  on  th;rt  orcan.   whirh  may,  jxrhaps, 
dc»ene  the  oame  of  specitic.    In  the  ca«es 
before  us,  it  ma^  he  Iried  in  the  form  of  de- 
coction, infusion,  or  powder.    The  writer  ha^ 
given  it  firequently,  and,  in  many  instances, 
successfully,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  and  up- 
wards, three  timet  a  day.    in  veiy  iihtable 
habila  ii  muat  be  cantioaMy  adnini§tetcd,  as  it 
has  been  found  after  a  few  days  to  produce 
sometimes  violent  and  even  b^hly  danf^us 
spiLsniodic  attacke. 

Tiiere  is,  however,  one  circumstance  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  the  management  of  these 
cases.  The  menstrual  discharge  may  be  ie> 
creicd  regularly,  but  there  may  be  no  exit, 
the  jid-ssiige  beinu  closed  by  an  imperforate 
hymen,  01  an  obliteration  of  the  vapina,  either 
from  original  malibrmation  or  firom  disease. 
In  these  caies,  in  addition  to  the  periodical 
recurrcnre  of  the  syTn]itonis  of  meiistriTnTinTi^ 
there  is  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  abduinen 
ftom  the  retained  fluid  collected  in  die  otenn, 
so  iliat  unjust  suspicions  of  pregnancy  are  apt 
to  be  raisied.  A  manual  examination  at  once 
detects  the  impt  diment,  and  it  ia  tuOj 
moved  by  a  surgical  operation. 

menxM  may  take  place  at 
any  time  after  menstruation  ha.s  been  once 
^rly  established,  and  may  be  either  acute  or 
throHte;  in  the  latter  caie  il  is  roost  com- 
monly the  effect  of  disorder  of  the  penenU 
health,  although  by  females  it  is  apt  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  canae.  Acute  suppression  gene- 
rally arises  from  some  cause  af  tint:  imnudiateiv 
previous  to  or  dunng  the  menstrual  period  ; 
such  as  an  attack  of  fever,  exposure  to  cold  or 
wet,  anxiety  of  mind,  frights,  or  any  agitation 
of  a  depressing  character,  a  meal  of  improper  or 
indigestible  food,  &c  A  ff-w  fears  aco,  a  very 
interesti]^  case  was  communicated  bv  Dr.  Bux- 
mws  to  the  Medioo-Chirargical  &)Ciety,  of 
acute  suppression  ending  in  mania  and  cata- 
lepsy, wnicik  v<Ah  occasioned  by  sexual  mter- 
COUiae,  under  very  excitmg  circumslftBC^,  du- 
linig  menstruation.  Some  have  argued  that 
in  these  cases  the  ameuorrhcea  is  merely  the 


cAct  of  fcw  gwitftJ  m  the  syMen,  and  AiC 

the  secretion  from  tlie  uterus  is  chei"krd.  n<  nil 
other  isecreitous  axe  m  fever.  Uut  tins  idt»  is 
not  always  correct ;  ibr  often,  during  menstlu- 
aiion,  the  sodden  application  of  cold  or  wet 
will  stop  the  discharge,  long  U-fore  the  exist- 
ence of  fever,  and  without  any  subsequent 
fiever  at  ail.    In  such  instances,  if  the  patient 

fiuts  her  feet  into  warm  water,  gets  into  a  hot 
)ed,  and  takes  some  diaphoretic  drink  or  me- 
dicine, the  discluuge  will  return  in  a  few  hours. 
But  in  many  cases  the  aeote  suppresrion 
preceded  or  arcompanied  by  p<»neral  ft  vrr, 
quick  puke,  hot  and  dry  skin,  coated  tongue, 
a  flushed  countenance,  violent  head'ach,  throb- 
bini;  of  the  temples,  and  pain  in  the  hack  and 
iinibs.  In  habils  at  all  plethoric,  abstraction 
of  blood  is  desirable ;  an  emetic,  followed  fuf 
an  active  saline  purgative,  nay  be  also  given ; 
a  warm  bath,  hot  fbmentatioua  to  the  abdomen, 
and  diaphoretic  medecines,  combined  wiili 
opilun,  will  then  be  found  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice; and  after  we  have  leduced  the  imm*> 
d late  symptoms,  the  menstruation  I^  ^iti'l  nin- 
pended,  we  magr  consider  u  as  a  case  of  chronic 
suppression. 

Lliniiiic  suppression  of  the  menses  is  cither 
the  consequence  of  a  previously  acute  attack, 
or  IS  the  result  of  impaired  health.  In  the 
hUet  case  it  oA«a  comes  on  slowly,  the  men- 
strual disdittge  ttdi«r  becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  scanty,  or  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  periods  being  more  and  more  pro- 
tneled,  till  at  bat  there  is  a  total  suppnasmn. 
In  either  of  these  cases  thpr^  is  nmch  the  same 
tram  of  symptoms  as  desmtxed  in  tlie  history 
of  reteniton  of  the  menses ;  but  there  is  almost 
always  much  more  Itead-ach  and  pain  in  the 
loins.  Tlte  causes  are  also  similar,  and  the 
treatment  varies  only  according  to  the  {leculiar 
derangement  of  hMith  whidi  produces  or 
accompanies  the  suppretriott.  It  would  be 
useless  to  repeat  the  details,  ami  it  will  be 
only  necesnrv  to  state,  that,  here  even,  the  dis- 
charge may  be  obstructed  by  a  closure  of  die 
vat^ina  from  tdceration  after  a  difficult  labour, 
or  as  tile  effect  of  irritating  discharges.  Hie 
possibility  of  pregnancy  should  also  be  kepi 
carefully  in  view,  as  the  cause  of  the  suppre»> 
sion ;  and  this  caution  is  even  applicable  to 
cases  of  rt  tmtum  of  the  menses,  for  a  pre- 
vious menstruation  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  conception,  but  only  that  condition  of  die 
M  yii:,!  ortr.ins  which  is  directly  prrpnratory  to 
menslruatiou.  Sir  Kverard  Home  has  stated 
a  case  where  menstruation  occurred  for  the 
first  tmif  in  life,  after  the  birth  of  more  than 
one  child,  the  second  pn-c^iaiicy  tiikmg  nlace 
during  haslation.  Professor  Frank  has  related 
a  still  more  remariuble  in^ance,  of  a  patient 
who  bore  three  aucceaaive  children,  ami  never 
meastruated  at  ill,  either  pievioaaly  or  sub* 
sequently. 

riranoat  tuautrwakm.  l%e  eonsidcntloii 

of  this  curiousi  freak  of  nature  is  mo^  appro- 
priate to  Uie  hisUMy  of  amenorrhoea,  because  it 
does  not  occur  except  when  menstruation  la 
checked.  It  appe^ira  »o  d«'pend  principally 
upon  a  torpid  or  amenorrhoeal  condition  Of  the 
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vtmm;  waA  di«  ptriodMI  •VMottiaii  being 

prrvetitr-<i,  either  bv  :irrit!rntn1  ravises  imme- 
diately before  Uie  expected  perxod,  or  by  a 
previous  indisposition,  a  larger  quantity  of  CIN 
nilriTing  fluid  is  thrown  back  ujioii  ilie  system, 
and  forces  a  pas^ge  for  itself  at  some  distant 
|MRt.  It  also  usually  seems  necentiy  limi  the 
vioariotis  outlet  shonld  be  already  in  a  weak, 
irritable,  or  disordered  condition.  Accounts 
are  given  of  this  penodical  discharge  of  blood 
taking  place  from  the  lungs,  the  nostnU,  the 
stomach,  or  the  faomeb;  and  these  are  not  tia- 
common  case?.  But  instances  have  also  oc- 
curred where  the  How  has  been  from  the  bUtd- 
der,  the  nipples,  the  umbihcus,  the  eyca,  the 
pir«:,  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  the  skin  gene- 
rMy,  and  also  from  open  ulcers  m  viirious 
parts  of  the  body.   It  is  the  practice  of  some 

10  bleed  in  these  cases,  to  diminish  arterial 
MtiOB ;  bot  k  doee  harm,  except  m  very  ple- 
liioric  constitutions,  when  leeches  to  the  labia, 
gioine,  or  os  ul«i,  a  day  be&xe  the  expected 
periody  ifoold  be  miKsli  nkon  bene6eiiL  ^le 
object  to  be  gained,  is  not  only  to  controul 
Md  prevent  the  hemorrhage  from  the  particu- 
ler  pert  by  the  proper  ramedies,  but  also  to 
rouse  the  torpid  uterus  into  action.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  the  attacks,  metallic  louics,  and  espe- 
cially iron,  should  be  freely  given,  combined 
with  mynh  and  aloes ;  and  some  of  the  more 
diract  emmenagoirue  plans  may  be  tried  im- 
mediafeiy  before  the  expected  period.  Opium 
has  proved  of  great  service  in  many  of  these 
OMee,  eomtaned  •ocotdii^  to  the  peculiar  eoii> 
dition  of  the  health,  and  the  character  of  the 
part  morbidly  in  action.  Thus  it  may  i)e  given 
m  oonjoiMtMn  with  the  mineral  acids,  or  tlie 
superacetate  of  lead,  a  few  days  before  t)ie 
expected  hemorrhage  from  the  iuQg»;  or  m 
combination  with  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 
whcfe  the  stomach  has  been  the  vicahous  outlet. 

(C.  Loeoek.) 

ANilL.MIA.  This  term  is  dehved  from  a, 
piiwtive,  and  0tfMh  bl«iod,  and  mcent,  there- 
fore, a  deficient  quantity  of  the  cucttlating 
fluid,  or  bloodlessness. 

The  hcmatosis,  or  formation  of  the  blood, 

11  begun  in  the  stomach  and  completed  in  the 
lungs.  A  morbid  state  of  any  one  of  the  or- 
gans or  functions  which  concur  to  effect  tiie 
hsBmatosis  may  lead  to  a  state  of  anemia.  It 
k  in  diit  nHumer  that  we  have  a  detective 
stile  OT  quantity  of  the  bio  fl  in  ^ome  forms  of 
djrspepsia,  e'^pecially  chlorosis,  it  ts  in  this 
manner,  too,  that  the  workers  in  certain  coal- 
mines have,  from  a  deficiency  in  the  pu!mnn?ry 
ftinctioa,  been  struck  with  aua<mia.  A  sinuiar 
MMe  of  ansmia  has  also  ansen  from  dis«ise  in 
•om«  paitktiter  onan  ibcming  a  part  of  the 
cfaus  of  those  which  ciMitribute  to  the  bKma- 
tosis ;  a  case,  the  exact  seat  of  which  is  often 
obscure.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  a 
MM*  of  ammfa  is  also  dw  mmMdisiie  reatdt  of 
]ostf%  of  blood  either  artificially  or  by  natural 
hemorrhage.  These  are  precisely  tlie  cases  to 
which  the  term  anemia  has  been  variously  and 

too  in{iisrnminrttrly  npplied.  M.  Andral  de- 
scribes auacmu  at  great  length,  and  has  distin- 


gtusbed  diffum  ftnts  of  loed  uanaim,  or 

aiianiia  of  the  individual  organs. 

lite  case  of  chlorosis,  to  which  the  term 
MHUnia  has  been  applied  adjectively,  will  be 
treated  of  di<>tinclly  in  this  work.  So  will  the 
case  of  aiiituiia  hum  actual  loss  of  blood.  In 
the  present  article  we  |>ur(K)se  to  describe^  1. 
that  form  of  anicmia  whkh  h»*  oocuiied  in 
coal-mines;  and,  3.  that  odier  iorm  of  the 
disease  which  has  an  obscure  origin  in  the 
morbid  condition  of  some  organ  oontributtng 
to  the  hwmatOMB :  8.  to  these  will  be  added 
the  view  taVf  ii  f  ana:'mia  by  M.  Andral,  and 
especially  tiie  i  .L>e  of  local  or  topical  ana-'mia. 

General  ana  mia  is  denoted  by  extreme  pale- 
ness, especially  of  those  parts  which,  being 
covered  by  the  lluiinest  and  nio.-jl  iransjjarent 
investing  membrane,  expose  the  condition  of 
the  blood  underneath  then^  «S  the  piolabia,  the 
tongue,  the  gums,  the  intemal  surfiwe  of  the 
cheeks,  &c.  The  face,  the  hands,  and  the  ge- 
neral surface  are  pallid,  and  slight^  waxen  or 
icterode  in  their  hue.  There  are  vertigo,  ftint> 
ishncr?3,  palpitation,  and  an  impaired  action  of 
the  organs  generally,  especially  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  digestion  being  demngcd,  widi  11^ 
tulency,  constipation,  &c. 

I.  The  following  description  of  the  anxmia 
of  the  coal-miners  of  Anzam  is  translated  from 
an  account  given  by  M.  ChomeL  in  the  article 
An^ie,  <^  the  DictionnBiie  de  lUdecine : 

"  All  the  workmen  employed  in  one  of  tJie 
gailertcsi  of  the  coal-mines  of  Anzain  fell  side 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  11,  adtboo^  dnt 
gidlory  had  been  wrought  for  some  time.  The 
workmen  of  the  adjoining  galleries  escaped, 
although  the  only  obsarvable  di^pence  was 
that  they  were  less  extensive,  and  the  vcntiUUioD 
less  difficult. 

'Die  disease  began  with  violent  colic,  with 
tympanitic  disteoaioo,  black  and  green  alvine 
evacuations,  to  wlueh  were  added  dy^ipnoua, 
palpitations,  and  ?rent  debility.  Tliese  symp- 
toms subsided  in  the  course  of  twelve  days,  and 
dien  thoae  of  amemia  appeared :  the  face  as- 
sumed tlie  colour  of  wax  rendered  jellowish 
by  time;  the  blood-vessels  had  so  entirely  dis- 
appeared tiiat  not  a  trace  of  them  could  be 
found  where  they  are  usually  most  obvioua,  as 
in  the  conjunctiva,  eye-lid,  internal  mouth;  the 
arterial  pulsitions  were  feeble;  these  upiiear^ 
aitces  continued  even  during  attacks  of  tevei^ 
wUch  came  on  accidentally  in  some  of  the 
patients :  extreme  feebleness  ;  great  anxiety ; 
slight  cedema  of  the  face ;  palpitations  ;  short- 
ness of  the  breath  on  the  slignleit  efibrt :  per- 
spirations;— such  were  the  SATnptoms :  although 
the  appetite  was  not  lost,  yet  tJie  digestion  was 

imperfect,  md  thcrs  wm  n  unpmat  loss  of 
flesh. 

**  This  slnte  centiwNd  for  six  moodw  or  n 
veil;  sometiMMitiBninatijng  ir  1  ith,  pNoedid 
by  me  nrnptoms  which  first  appeared. 

"  The  Soci^ti  de  I'Scote  de  BUdeefaie  wm 

consulted.  Four  patients  were  convrvf'^!  to 
Paris,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  M.  Halle. 
A  nutritious  diet,  infusion  of  hops  and  gentian, 
the  "  vin  antiscorbutique,"  were  conjoined  with 
mercurial  frictions.   During  this  treatment  one 
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puticBi  disd ;  on  examination,  the  arteries  and 
veins  were  found  destitute  of  colourt'd  blood, 
aiid  cuntaining  only  a  little  serous  tiuid  ;  uici- 
aions  through  the  muscles  gave  rise  lo  no  How 
of  Moody  except  a  little  from  thoee  of  the  thigh< 
Hiis  abienee  of  blood,  vrhich  ■wn  in  accordance 

with  thf  txteriKil  jiheiioniena,  lt  d  to  the  di.suse 
of  mercury,  and  to  the  substiUitiort  of  the  in> 
use  of  iron,  (linmtlle  porphyris^,)  in 
the  dose  of  a  '*  gros"  daiU ,  under  the  form  of 
opiate,  with  tonics.  In  eiglil  or  iea  days  there 
wu  an  evident  amendment :  several  veins  ap- 
pearerl  under  the  skin  of  the  fore-arm ;  the 
digestion  improved;  the  shortness  of  breath 
diminished.  On  each  successive  day  the  pa- 
tienta  pointed  out,  as  disoovehea,  new  veuu, 
winch  ind  not  twen  peiurived  the  day  taefiwe. 
Tl»e  amendment  was  jnovnsNive,  and  quite 
complete  when  these  men  returned  home. 

**  Similar  morbid  appearances  were  obflcrved 
in  some  of  the  patients  who  died  al  Anzain. 
And  the  same  mode  of  Ireaunent  proved  suv- 
CenAll  botli  tliere  ;ind  at  Dunkoque,  whitlter 
•ome  of  t])e  sufferers  had  also  been  conveyed." 

The  want  of  sun  and  the  want  of  air  seem  to 
have  been  the  causes  of  this  suiguhir  malady. 
These  impoftaut  agents  appear  to  be  esiiential  to 
die  hnmatosis*  Tne  efleds  of  the  want  of  blood 
we  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner.  But 
tite  consideration  of  tliis  point  is  reserved  for  a 
distinct  article. 

II.  Tlie  origin  of  the  second  form  of  ananiia 
is  more  obseure.  We  shall  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject by  an  abstract  of  a  case  published  by  Dr. 
Combe,  in  the  Tiansactions  of  the  Medico- 
.ChiruTKical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Comix-  llist  visited  his  ])atient  in  July, 
1831.  He  looked  like  a  man  recovenng  from 
sjnscope;  the  symptonu  were  pallor,  languor, 
breathinc?  ea.sily  hurried,  pulse  80  and  feeble, 
tongue  covered  with  a  dry  fur ;  the  bowels  re- 
laxed, the  stools  dark  and  fetid;  thiist,  want 
of  appetite,  rejection  of  food ;  no  pain ;  no  de- 
tectiole  organic  di.scase.  Tlie  patient  was  forty- 
seven,  married,  of  regular  habits,  and  engaged, 
fiist  in  agriculture,  and  then  as  a  servant  to  a 
ooniHneR»ant;  he  was  never  blooded,  lliese 
symptoms  had  stolen  upon  him  during  two 
months;  he  said  his  head  troubled  him;  and 
Uie  feet  were  adematous.  Some  tonic  medi> 
cine,  a  mild  nutritious  diet,  and  wine  were 
prescribed.  Aftervvard.s  iron,  mercury,  opiates, 
nnd  astringents  were  given.  Tonttds  the  end 
of  September  he  tried  a  searvmrage,  and  a 
chalvbeate  spring.  He  died  in  January,  with 
all  tne  svinptoms  of  hydrothorax.  On  exami- 
nation, not  a  diop  of  blood  flowed  on  dividing 
^  swp;  the  dtm  maier  was  moist,  and  dis- 
played few  vessels,  and  those  emj)ty ;  near  the 
vertex,  to  the  left,  there  was  an  o^sifii^tion ; 
the  pia  mater  wm  pale,  its  blood-vessids  ron- 
taininp  a  pale  serum,  and  air  ;  a  slight  efl'usion 
under  tlie  arachnoid.  The  brain  was  soft  and 
pultaceous,  with  few  vessels,  and  little  difference 
of  colour  between  the  cineritious  and  medul> 
lary  portions;  the  ventrtdes  contained  two 
drachms  of  serum ;  and  about  two  ounces  were 
fband  at  the  basis.  The  lateral  sinuses  were 
nodentely  filled  with  pale  fluid  Uood;  the 


arteviee  «t  the  bnif  tsere  empty.  In  thorax 
there  were  three  pounds  of  a  lemon-coloured 
s<rum ;  liie  lungs  were  of  a  pale  grey,  without 
any  nuiric  of  gravitated  blood.  The  pericar- 
dium contained  an  ounce  of  serum.  Hie  heart 
was  pale ;  the  right  ventride  contained  a  pale 
eoai:\dum;  the  left  was  empty.  Hte  inner  coat 
of  the  aorta  was  of  a  fine  red  colour.  There 
was  some  moisture  in  the  abdomen :  the  liver 
wrLs  of  a  litrht  brown  colour;  the  spleen  alone  was 
of  Its  natural  colour,  uiid  soft,  'ihe  arteries  were 
universally  empt)',  as  wem  the  jv^ulur  and 
femoral  veins;  tiie  lower  guv*  aloM  contained 
any  blood. 

llie  whole  case,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  sub- 
ject, is  exceediogljr  obscure.  It  does  nut  ap- 
pear that  any  enunination  of  die  thondc  dtiet 
was  made,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

111.  We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  different 
forms  of  local  an«nia;  and,  in  doing  so,  we 
shall  chiefly  dniw  upon  the  reoetit  work  of  M. 
Andral.  (Frecisd'AnatomieVatliologi^uejp.TJ.) 

M.  Andral  traces  tlic  cases  of  local  ana:mia, 
1 .  to  a  diminuti(Hi  of  the  piincipal  artery ;  2. 
to  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system ;  Ibr 
instance,  may  not  the  stomach  become  anae- 
mious  like  the  cheek  2  3.  to  tlie  bypersemia  of 
other  orgnxis;  4.  to  a  previous  state  of  hyper- 
scmia  in  tl:f  n'---uis  affected  with  anaemia ;  5. 
lastly,  wtUiout  bemg  able  to  trace  it  to  any  of 
tliese  causes,  a  state  of  amnnia  is  sometimes 
seen  in  some  piirticular  or?an.  M.  Andial  adds 
tliui  he  luLS  observed  this  state  of  uniemia  {larti- 
cularly  in  tlie  brain,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the 
Stomach,  and  some  other  pacts  ot  the  alimentazy 
canal,  and  some  of  the  voluntary  nmades. 

With  a  state  of  anauiia  of  an  OVgUI,  that  of 
atrophy  is  sometunes  conjomed. 

With  amemia  of  the  membranes,  we  often 
observe  an  antrmfit  ition  of  their  secretions;  this 
IS  seen  in  the  serous  :uid  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  cutaneous  textures. 

When  nnsmia  is  induced  in  an  organ  by  tlte 
sudden  obliteration  of  its  principal  artery,  as 
by  ligature,  gangrene  is  the  result. 

M.  Andial  concludes  this  subject  by  the 
important  remaric,  that  the  symptoms  of  the 
ansemia  of  an  internal  onjan  are  ^(>metinles  ob- 
servtxl  dunng  lifie:  convulsions  and  delirium 
arise  from  anxmia,  as  well  as  hypenemia,  of 
the  brain.  Similar  states  of  Uie  stomach  may 
lead  to  their  peculiar  symptoms  respectively. 

It  Of  indeed,  quite  plain  tliat  the  state  of 
anemia,  of  which  the  actual  loas  of  Uood  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  forms,  leads  to  pheno- 
nieiia  which  reqnin'  to  W  r.m  fully  distiti^uisht-d 
and  appropriately  treated,  l-'or  the  fuller  dis- 
cnaaion  oT  (his  imnortant  subject,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  Ibe  artide  Bloob. 

(ManhaU  HaU.) 

ANASARCA:  from  <«r<,  through,  and 
flesh.   Tlie  word  used  by  Ctlsus  and  other  an» 
cient  writers,  is  t>wo^x« ;  or,  as  is  explained 
by  CkUus  Amdianus,  tqtM  mAUr  cutem. 

Aiunarea  oecuia  under  many  dtflerent  slatai 
of  the  system:  it  essentially  cmu'-i  t>  ;n  the 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  me^ies  of  tlie  cellular 
limie,  ud  may  take  phwe  wfaenprer  thiaatni^ 
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ture  exists.  It  has  usually  been  described  as  a 
peculiar  species  of  droiwy,  and  is  frequently 
treated  of  andei  tliis  bead  by  autbom.  Such 
B  plan  is,  homv^f  aAMnded  with  very  »enom 

incouvenif  lice  ;  as,  in  every  species  of  1 1^1  idri, 
the  immediate  condition  of  the  exhalenLs  \  aries 
bat  little,  while  that  of  the  preceding  series  of 
vf*-(>is  ofV n  differs  mo»t  matt  rially.  \Vhat  these 
dittereiit  conditions  are,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  under  the  geneni  watide  of  dropvjr. 
in  the  present  aiticle  our  purpose  is  to  give 
a  clear  account  of  the  diffefent  circumstances 
under  uhicli  anasarca  takes  place;  jiremising, 
at  the  same  lunej  that  in  some  cases  which 
we  shall  here  treat  of,  the  anasarca  is  only  the 
chief  .svini)Uiiii,  and  tliat  ascites,  and  even  hy- 
dn/Uiumx,  urt'  uccaiiionaliy  joined  wiUi  it. 

Anasarca  occurs  very  irequently  as  an  acala 
disease  ;  but  in  tliis  case  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied uitij  ilie  luiUtmmation  of  some  viscus ; 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  tlie  lungs  which  sufier. 
The  diop^  described  by  Dr.  Aberemnbie,  and 
to  wliicn  the  attention  of  the  proftssion  was 
drawn  a  few  years  aj;o,  is  of  this  description  ; — 

**  I'be  disease  comes  on  suddenly,  and  ge- 
nerally aftets  persons  in  the  vigour  of  Im 
It  is  usually  ascribed  to  sudden  exposure  to 
cold,  especially  after  the  body  has  been  pre- 
nonslyafHliented.  The  first  symntom  is  an 
oppression  and  uneasiness  in  breaming;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  frequently  in  a  few  hours,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  this  is  followed 
by  the  dmpsicai  sweUto^.  The  alGection  of 
tne  braadiing  varies  oonsnlerBbly  in  difieicnt 
c.ises.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  a  feeling 
of  oppression  or  tightness  in  breathing, 
without  pain  or  cough;  in  others  tliere  is 
paiv,  ^'icreased  by  a  lull  inspiration,  with 
sharp  [jainful  cough ;  and  m  others  there  is 
great  oppression  of  bwathing,  pmventiiig  Ae 
{Mtient  from  lying  down,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular posture,  or  even  pre%-enting  him  from 
lying  down  at  all.  llie  pulse  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  little  ikcquent ;  but  in  others  it  is  not 
above  the  natmal  studaid.  Il  is  sometimes 
of  ^oo<l  strenglli,  but  frequently  rather  weak, 
and  in  some  cases  irregular.  This  anasarcous 
atvelling  is  commonly  observed  first  in  the  fiice ; 
from  thence  it  extends  downwards  u[)on  the 
trunk  of  the  l>ody,  and  tlu^n  to  the  extremities. 
This  progresi  was,  in  one  case,  so  remarkable, 
that,  even  at  night,  after  the  patient  had  been 
sitting  up  through  the  whole  day,  he  was 
aifectt^l  Willi  a  KR-at  de\;ree  of  anas;irta  down  to 

the  middle  of  the  legs,  while  the  feet  and  ancles 
were  ftee  from  it :  next  day  the  feet  and  andas 

were  affecte<l  a!<50.  This  peculiarity,  however, 
does  liot  occur  universally,  tor  in  some  cases  the 
•welling  is  first  observed  in  the  kgs ;  bnt,  in 
general,  the  fiice  is  aflected  at  a  very  early 
period.  ITie  urine  is  scanty  and  high  co- 
loured :  in  some  cases  it  is  ccisjxilable ;  in 
otheis  there  is  00  trace  of  albumen.  If  the 
diseasB  be  now  allowed  to  go  on,  Uie  swelling 
increases,  and  tlie  brealhini^  iK'coints  more 
and  more  oppressed :  it  may  be  &tal  in  a 
few  da^,  or  it  may  be  drawn  out  to  sevanl 
Wef'k''  ' 

Dr.  Aberciombte  remarks,  with  regard  to 


the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  that  die  afTection 
of  breathing  may  exist  without  pain  and  without 
fewetf  and  that,  consequently,  there  nny  be 
tome  daofer  of  mistaking  it  tor  actual  eflunon 

into  the  chest.  With  the  view  which  we  have  of 
some  of  diese  atiections,  such  an  error  would  not 
always  be  very  iin{H>rtaiit ;  because^  if  we  bad 
other  evidence  that  inflammation  were  present, 
the  occurrence  of  effusion  would  not  piulnbit 
the  mostactiTe  antiphlogistic  remedies.  Hut  in 
all  the  cases  which  we  liave  seen,  there  has  bera 
manifest  pulmonary  inflammation,  which,  if  it 
could  not  be  recognized  by  general  symptoms,  is 
always  easily  disttnguisbable  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope.    In  this,  therefinv,  as  in  so  many 

othe  r  ca>t  >,  ihi;  StttliOSCoiJf  is  a  mo>t  im|K>rtant 
assistant  in  arm mg  at  a  corn  ct  diagnosis. 

The  ap{iearanc«»  found  on  dissection  sufB- 
cicntly  prove  that  this  atlection  is  uf  ;ui  in- 
flamiualory  uaturt:,  aiid,  of  course,  e<jually 
prove  the  propriety  of  active  antiph!o;;istic 
treatment.  The  extent  to  wliich  this  can  be 
carried  varies  necessarily  with  tiie  condition  of 
the  disease  and  the  constitution  of  the  jtatient. 
In  more  recent  and  lighter  cases,  a  single 
bleeding,  or  even  a  few  leedies,  will  be  suffi- 
cicnt  to  remove  it ;  in  r  ilu  r  cases  it  requires 
the  gn^at^st  linnnes-s  and  determination  to  carry 
this  remedy  sufficiently  far. 

A  very  important  illustration  of  the  valuta  of 
bleeding  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  by  Dr.  (Jraliam ;  for  in 
very  few  cases  kis  depletion  been  carried  so 
6r,  even  with  impunity ;  in  still  fewer  has 
when  thus  employed,  been  attended  with 
success,  it  is  calculat^id  to  caution  as  well  as 
to  instruct.  The  inAammatory  symptoms  were 
delected  by  the  rare  acumen  of  the  physici  tn, 
aiid  his  diagnosis  beios  correct,  his  treatuiciu 
was  consonant  to  hi*  diagnosis.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  ayoung  man  of  full  and  vigorous 
constitution  to  treat;  and,  with  this  adjunct, 
hi.s  success  was  stnkini;.  But  it  becomes  all 
wIk)  shall  dare  to  cany  depletion  as  far  as 
Dr.  Graham  carried  it,  to  unite  his  sagacity 
with  his  boldness ;  for  shoit'rl  ttie  same  treat- 
ment be  adopted  in  ca:>cs  whicli  have  not  an 
inflammatory  origin,  or  sliould  the  patient  have 
a  less  sturdy  constitution  lo  endure  the  remedy, 
Uie  result  would  most  likely  be  fatal. 

From  the  retrocession  of  eruptions.— 'The 
anasaioB,  which  succeeds  scarlatina,  has  been 
mentioned  ,  by  Dr.  Abeicrombie,  as  analogous 
to  that  which  has  been  just  described,  and,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  with  considciable  reason. 
The  first,  and  hi^erto  the  best  acoonnt  of  this 
disease  has  he<«n  civen  by  Dr.  Wells,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Dmnnctions.  Though  this  disease  has  A»* 
quent!y  occurred  in  our  practice',  we  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  fatal  case ;  for  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  it,  therefore,  wf  art?  indel)te<i  to 
Dr.  Wells's  paper  and  to  Dr.  Abercrombie. 
Burserins,  fioin  whom  Dr.  Wells  quotes,  has 
jr marked  that  tlie  Im  lu-  r  f  several  persons 
who  had  died  of  the  disease  al>oui  1717  having 
been  opened,  the  lungs,  pleura,  intercostU 
mvif-clc^,  duipluu;fm, kidneys, and  intp'^t;nes,were 
fouud  more  or  less  indamed ;  tiial  pcripneu- 
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moay  having  hence  been  considertni  the  original 
diieiiiei  Wia  dropsical  swelling  only  as 
•  CORMqiMllO^  blood  was  taken  iirom  the  arm 
fn  the  mtcceedinf;  cases,  once  or  oftener,  as 
the  occasion  rcqiiired  ;  and  tliiH  no  one  after- 
wards died  of  the  dropqr  who  was  thus  treated. 

"Dt.  Ai)6fCfoiii1n6«  in  thv  Ediubui^li  Mcdiori 
md  SuTfncal  Joumnl  for  Ajtril.  1818,  ha.-? 
Kbted  the  case  of  a  child  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  who,  about  eifrht  or  ten  days  after  he  had 
recovered  from  a  mild  attack  of  sciirlatina,  was 
observed  tu  t>e  anasarcous  in  tlie  lace ;  the 
ftwellin^  increased,  and  OMnded  aver  other 

rof  the  bod^:  at  a  veiy  early  period  of 
complaint  on  Imping  was  oppressed; 
the  pulse  frequent,  and  nitht>r  small  ;  the 
urine  very  scanty.  The  swelling  increased; 
the liieathine: becvme  iBOK  more  difficah; 
all  the  usual  remedies  v  rrf  employed  witliout 
benefit,  and  the  child  dae«i  about  the  tenth  day 
from  the  ftnt  appaaranoe  of  the  anasarca.  On 
dissection,  constderablc  effus  (n  \\;is  found  in 
bodi  t;ivities  of  the  thorax,  and  a  little  in  the 
abdomen.  Tlie  lungs  wen  dark-coloured  and 
iCflMtkabljr  induiated,  lo  as  to  K^embte  tlw 
tfuctufe  of  the  liver.  This  was  uoat  le- 
markabli  m  the  right  lobe;  |MQea  cut  Aom 
which  sank  lu  water. 

The  following  case,  extiwted  ftoni  Dr. 
BlackalVs  work,  proves  still  more  clearly  the 
inflammatory  oritfin  of  dropsy  succeeding  scar- 
latina. Sarah  Klliut,  at.  30,  was  brought  into 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  hospital,  1800, — in  a 
state  of  t!;reat  distress,  labounog  under  universal 
ana.s;irca,  and  an  erj'sipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  lower  extremities,  with  muda  diachaige 
and  deep  sloughs  on  die  bips  and 
'n.c  i  rine  coagulated,  although  not  to  ihi 
extent  sometimes  observed,  and  it  flowed  freely, 
as  it  is  often  known  to  do,  whenever  much 
serum  is  discharged  from  the  Ict-  She  had 
the  remains  of  a  tlorid  and  sangume  lempera- 
mentt  and  liad  been  in  good  bodtb,  till  about 
two  months  before,  when  she  was  attacked 
with  fever,  with  great  redness  of  the  face  and 
extremities  :  s(X)n  afterwards  she  became  dropsi- 
cal, and  complained  of  sense  of  stricture  in  the 
cbest,  coueh  and  pain  nnder  the  left  breast.  She 
took  larur  rlov-cs  uf  rinclvinri  '.^-ith  ?rra1  nrlv.ui- 
tage.  She  was  quite  inundated  witli  the  dis- 
charges from  tlie  legs,  and  the  increased  flow 
of  urine,  Tlie  cry5ipel;i.s  di.saj)|)earcd,  and 
shortly  after  all  vestiges  of  dropsy :  but  the 
ldios*e>iiientiODed  sloughs  had  penetrated  dei^iar 
than  was  anticipated ;  tlw  bones  became  ca- 
tions, and,  about  two  months  after,  she  died 
exbansted,  the  anasarc^i  never  having  returned. 

On  examination  after  death,  Uie  kidn^s 
were  ftmnd  ladier  soft  and  flaodil,  and  more 
loadetl  with  fht  than  could  have  been  supposed 
after  so  long  an  illness,  but  in  other  respects 
appearad  natnial.  There  vras  no  morbid  ap- 
pearance in  any  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

The  pleura  of  the  left  lung  bore  marks  of  in- 
flammation, more  severe  than  the  common  ad- 
hesive, for  several  small  flakes  and  gianuh  of 
coagulated  lymph  covered  it  in  aevoal  {>urts, 
principally  in  ;i  s]i  it  aiswering  to  the  seat  of 
pain  atiring  life ;  and  that  membmie  was  se- 


parated from  the  body  of  the  longs  for  about 
the  site  of  a  shilling,  by  a  very  small  deposi- 
tion of  pas.  Opposite  the  same  spot  the 
pietm  costaKflwas  hiflsmed.   In  other  respects 

tljf  ^u!)-(.tiice  of  tlie  Uioracic  vis  rru  v.  :ii  sound, 
and  tliere  was  no  unusual  (puntity  of  water  ia 
the  cavities. 

Tl  f  sr  t'vn  cases  sufficiently  afir?;t  the  nature 
of  this  anasarca,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  its 
Ustory. 

We  have  already  .stated  that  it  succeeds  the 
retrocession  of  ilie  eruption  m  scarlet  fever,  but 
seldom  earUer  than  three  weeks  from  the  com- 
BBencement  of  tlie  lever.  It  has  never,  within 
oar  knowledge,  been  observed  to  appear  upon 
the  sudden  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  nor  is 
It  peculiar  either  to  a  mild  or  severe  attack  of 
fever.  In  all  the  ease*  wMch  have  fellen  under 
our  own  care,  the  p^itimt  }ins  never  cnTirrly 
recovered  from  the  scariatina,  but  has  remained 
lant^id  and  ftatfiil.  The  sore  throat  has  either 
partially,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  appetite  has  slightly  rettimea.  In  short, 
the  |>atient  has  appeared  convalescent.  In  this 
state,  however,  the  patient  has  remained  day 
after  dty;  die  same  bmgaor  baa  cootliiiMd; 
the  tontrue,  after  having  become  cleaner,  hm 
again  been  furted,  and  the  appetite,  tboogh 
net  so  defective  m  during  the  fever,  has  been 
excee<lingly  capricious.  The  bowels  are,  at  the 
same  time,  usually  costive,  and  sometimes  both 
sickness  and  vomitings  accompany  it. 

After  this  has  endured  for  several  days, 
or  sometimes  a  month,  the  fece  is  ob- 
sened  to  be  rather  puflfed,  particularly  on  first 
rising  in  the  numiii^:  this  rapidly  increases^ 
and  the  anasarts  in  a  day  or  tfro  extends  over 

thp  v\4iole  hodv.  ArrordiriL'  to  Dr.  \^'el!s, 
however,  it  is  rare  for  the  whole  body  to  be 
adbeied;  and  he  states  likewise  that  the  handsale 
more  readily  affected  than  the  feet.  Dtinrfr  t}|jg 
time  there  is  also  frequently  much  torpor,  and 
we  might  be  induced  to  suspect  that  efitaaioii 
had  taken  place  into  the  teain.  In  a  case 
which  presented  itself  at  the  Birmingham  Dis- 
pensary last  year,  the  anasarca  had  come  on 
very  soddenlv,  and  the  child  completely  lost 
vll  power  or  aiticnlalion,  which,  tboogb  he 
livea  for  several  months  afterwards,  ho  m  vpr 
recovered.  The  dropsy  had  disappeared  long 
before  his  death,  and,  from  what  weoanMleara, 
he  died  from  phth-si?.  lie  was  not,  however, 
in  Birmingjiani  ai  tiie  time  of  his  detah,  and, 
consequently,  no  examination  was  made  of  the 
bodf .  Hie  pulse  is  fifequsntly  slower  tinua  in 
health.  In  a  bt^  five  years  old,  examined  by 
Dr.  Wells,  it  was  only  fifty-eight  in  a  minute 
on  the  Arst  day  of  the  disiease ;  on  Uie  third 
day  it  becanw  quick,  and  eontlmied  so  diMNU|b» 
out  the  di.sea.^.  In  the  b<"?'inning  of  the  dis- 
ease the  urine  is  always  scanty,  and  very 
quickly  becomes  tiurbid,  after  it  has  been 
passed.  Dr.  Wells  says,  "  I  have  in  several 
cases  allowed  the  urine  in  this  stage  of  the 
disease  to  remain  undisturbed  for  sevcnral  hours, 
virben  it  has  assumed  an  s^peannoe  not 
aiuMrlo  otMei^iieil  trt  me  in  any  other  disorder. 

For  there  was  :a  tlie  Ijottom  a  \  r-rv  wliitr  f]oC. 

cttlmt  matter,  and  above,  a  fluid  of  a  pale  white 
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eatouraadionMNHHfttisbidj  the  whole  x«mbi- 
Uing  a  mixtnte  of  soft  curd  of  milk  and  tvhejr, 
when  the  latter  has  floating  liirough  it  sni  ill 
particles  of  the  curd,  llie  patients,  tiiuugii 
Uiey  make  but  little  water,  have  sometimes  a 
frequent  desire  to  dischar^:^  it,  aiid  in  this  ca« 
a  paiii  is  felt  them  in  the  region  of  the 
blatlder  when  it  u  pmnd."  Tim  appearance 
of  the  urine  is  owing  to  die  presence  of  the 
serum  ol  tl»e  blood,  which  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  boiling  it.  S)ckiiO!<s  and  votnitiiiG; 
an  frequently  prasent  in  this  diaouHi  but  tbejr 
an  eonmoDij  indicaiiT'e  of  affcMkai  of  tin 
tnin,  and  always  ought  \r,  u-nA  t.-!  a  su-pirinn 
of  h.  Costireness  is  not  more  alleiidaiit  upon 
AbAanmany  other  ooaiplaints,  but  in  rtrj 
young  children  the  remnvnl  of  rfMj'5iipation 
freaueotlv  effects  the  cure  of  the  anajiaxca. 

AeeoMinf  to  Dr.  Wdle,  Wjfmytam*  «f 
treme  danger  sometimes  appear  as  eaity  ai  the 
third  day  after  the  face  has  begun  to  swell. 
When  the  disease  has  continued  mild  for  ten 
Of  elereo  d^s,  we  never  knew  it  give  much 
alarm  aAeiwaide. 

Tfie  ippearances  of  danger  nrp  various. 
Sometimes  liiey  arise  from  an  afiecuon  of  Uie 
liead. 

"  A  trtrl,  ritrbt  vrars  o!d,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  of  ilm  di^a^e,  complained  of 
headach,  which  in  the  course  of  the  same  day 
becanoe  exawa/^f  violenL  In  the  evemog  she 
was  seized  wMi  cunvnlsiora,  whieli)  litMii  the 
n  port  (  f  her  mtulu  r,  continued  nineteen 
hours,  with  ecorcely  any  intennienon.  lliej 
dieu  ceaBady  hot  ictomed  In  two  kom.  !■ 
this  inttTva!  it  flisrovrred  that  she  waa 
blind,  aiid  that  her  jnipils  >^ere  much  dilated. 
The  convulsions,  after  they  returned,  continued 
thirty-six  honrs;  and  the  pitient  remained 
bhnd  eight  hours  ai\er  tliey  left  lief.  This 
child  recorered.  Her  swellings,  which  were 
confined  to  the  &ce  and  hands»  diappeaied 
while  theconviilsioM  weiepraMnt,  botratufited 
after  they  had  ceased."  Dr.  Wells  remarks, 
that  he  bad  "  obeerved  dropsical  swelliugs, 
iioni  odwr  cauee  than  aeailet  Ikaer,  disappear 
durint»  the  presence  nf  rniivulsions." 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  case  where  the 
artiflulatioii  was  suddenly  lost,  and  Dr.  Wells 
has  related  one  in  which  convulsioos  following 
anasarca  from  sairlalina,  proved  fatal. 

In  other  cases  the  danger  seems  very  deailjr 
to  aiiat  from  diaeaee  of  the  abdomen. 

A  liojr  seven  years  old,  who  kad  ahoidy 
before  lalxjured  under  scarlt  t  f<  v  r,  wa»  tflKked 
with  dropsy,  which,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
iia  appearance,  the  fiist  of  my  seeing  him,  occu- 
piefl  in  a  slight  degree  the  who!-  -^>.rf:\re  of  the 
body.  The  fever  had  corameiiceii  with  vomit- 
ia^  and  purging,  and  these  symptoms  appeared 
again  two  days  before  he  began  to  swell.  On 
the  eleventh  day  he  complained  much  of  a  pain 
in  the  bowels  ;  vomiting  and  purging  attackixl 
him  a  third  time,  and  he  died  in  the  course  of 
the  niffat  His  Modls  were  scanty  and  slimy.*' 
In  file  following  case,  which  i-  tr.k-n  from 
Dr.  Crampton's  Clinical  Report  of  Dropsies, 
li^ether  with  his  observations  uprni  it,  the 
fUtina  did  nM  ettliialy  ooon  aftar  scMlatina) 


but  it  is  most  clear  that  the  anAor's  oplnkMi 
lespecting  its  siroitotty  fo  tiwt  Ibrtt  of  oropsy 

will!  li  Jo./s  on:  iir  :ifter  scarlatina,  is  correct. 

A  pale,  thin,  but  mtucular  man,  who  had 
latcAy  veooveired  fton  the  cpidesnlc  ftver  in  tiM 
Mardwicke  Hospital,  was  attacked,  on  exposure 
to  cold,  with  pains  iit  his  bowels,  diarrhasa,  and 
passing  of  bluud ;  immediatsly  aiRer  this,  ascitsa 
to  a  considerable  degree  came  on,  with  ana- 
sarca of  the  fiice,  legs,  diiglis,  aud  scrotum ; 
pulse  eighty,  urine  scanty  and  ki^MolaBiedf 

no  was  directed  veneseolioft  to  iM  ounoes  j 

after  this  his  p\ilse  was  reduced  in  frequency, 
and  the  unne  increased ;  blue  pill  and  cream 
of  tartar  were  given;  his  swellii^  very  soon 
subsidefi.  ftnti  hp  was  iKsfllHBied  coicd  on  tlw 

lOlli  of  Uctolier. 

In  this  case,  "  the  mucous  membrane  of  die 
fartestines  first  showed  symptoms  of  disease; 
on  the  subsidence  of  this,  all  the  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  including  all  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  skm,  as  well  as  the  peritoneum, 
bemg  IB  n  cscHed  sfste  after  Ikvc^  and  exptN 

sure  to  cold,  they  rradilv  tcink  cm  ihr-v.i  :in  in- 
dammatory  disposition,  which  soon  ended  in 
effusion.  This  is  the  kind  of  dropsy  which 
frequently  follows  scarlatina,  measles,  and  .small 
pox :  had  venesection  been  resorted  to  in  the 
dysenteric  sUige  of  this  compkunt,  no  diopay 
would  in  all  probability  have  ensued." 

Now,  if  we  compare  these  two  cases,  their 
similarity  will  be  as  striking  as  their  termina- 
tions were  different ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  ao- 
eount  fat  this  dUmioc,  shm  Dr.  Wells,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  though  he  suggested 
the  propriety  of  bleeding  m  this  species  of  the 
disease,  acknowledges  that  he  had  never  tu» 
ployed  it;  whereas  Dr.  Crampton's  patient Wi^ 
bled,  aud  the  regimeu  was  an ti phlogistic. 

Another  source  of  danger  in  ue  anasarca  after 
sottlatitia  aiises  from  effiuion  into  the  chcs^ 
always  Ae  conset^nenoeof  pnoedmg  or  aocotn* 
panying  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  this 
case  the  symptoms  are  precisely  those  enume^ 
fated  fay  Dr.  Abemumne. 

Anasuca  appears  also  ■•iftpv  the  measles, 
but  there  is  no  difference  between  it  and  that 
form  which  follows  scariatina.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  when  it  follows  the  retro- 
cession of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  which  is 
by  no  means  rare. 

A  gill,  twenty  yesia  of  age,  had  been  subject 
Hbt  some  nontfis  to  an  fanpetiginom  allkctiott 
of  the  whole  bdily,  but  rTK.irt'  [\Lrtirii!,:irlv  of  the 
arms  and  bands,  for  which  she  at  lengtli  ap- 
plied to  the  B^Bungham  Dispensary.  After 
attending  about  a  week,  ihr  miption  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  slie  was  attacked  at  the  same 
t&BCwifliinflaflMBatkm  of  the  lungs  and  general 
anasarca.  She  was  bled  from  the  arm  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  ounces,  with  great  relief  to  the 
lungs,  and  the  blood  was  buffed  and  t  ii;i,n-d. 
The  next  day  the  dyspnoea  had  shgbtly  re^ 
turned,  and  she  was  agam  Med  with  a  sfanilatf 
result.  Mercurial  purgatives  were  given  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  necessary,  a  few  days  afier, 
to  repeat  the  bleeding  again,  ftom  which  tinid 
theanMncaiipidlydiiippiVed,  but  AUc  did 
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not  recover  her  breathins  completely  till  the 
impetiginout  aflfedion  had  v»«|i|)aaiM. 

If  It  b«'  necessary  to  make  any  wmark  upon 
anasarca  ait«.i  ilu'  tetrocession  of  lijcse  jjustular 
eruptions,  it  would  be  to  say,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
mora  acutely  intfaimmatnty  than  after  scar latiM, 
tnd  usually  demsndt  more  dedded  and  mdirt 
antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Anasarca  sometimes  accompanies  or  lucceeda 
urticaria.  It  is  setdom,  howvm',  an  important 
dis<>;L>if ,  and  iifnorallv  yields  to  active  ]nin;ativc<?. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  anasarca 
after  scarhtipa,  out  fiiat  object  must  be  to 
obtain  an  accurate  diagnosis,  botli  as  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  aflt-ctiou,  and  the  particular  organs 
\\\i\c\i  are  interested,     lliat  it  is  always  an 
inliammatory  disease  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
maintained  without  exception;  because  we 
liu.w  that  anasarca  is  its  fn-cjuently  a  conso- 
queuc^  of  debility  as  of  intiammatioo ;  but 
unquestionably,  in  the  very  giett  majority  of 
cases  its  character  is  inHammatory.   This,  then, 
being  decided,  the  particular  oq^s  which  are 
aflecied  tt  tlie  iu  \t  object;  and  these  are,  the 
bnio,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  Itver,  the  peri- 
toneum, Sic.    In  whichsoever  of  these  the  in- 
flammation   is    [irtstut,    iinnirdiate  atluntion 
must  be  paid  to  iu   Blood-lettmg  is  the  first 
remedy  demanded,  and  in  almost  every  ease 
t!iis  may  and  should  b(-  ^entnil.  Should, 
however,  the  bead  be  aflVt  ted,  u  will  be  muih- 
tinies  useful  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  immtilmiLly  after  the  blee<)i!iL'  If 
we  suspect  the  i>t;nuirdmm  to  be  iiiriaiued,  it 
will  be  proper  to  apply  leeches  to  tlie  region  of 
the  heart,  as  well  as  to  bleed  from  the  aim ; 
and,  indeed,  this  local  bleedinf  is  most  tm- 
[K)r1ant.     Corvisiirt  has  remarked  that  blood 
taken  from  tlie  region  of  the  heart  is  much  more 
effioaeious  than  when  takoi  ftom  die  system  at 
larpp,  and  onr  own  expcrifnce  h;is  am{)ly  con- 
lirnied  the  remark.  It  has  not  the  disadvantage 
of  producing  that  general  and  distressing  dd»i- 
lity  whicli  always  must  result  from  repeated 
venesection.    W  hen  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum is  present,  which  is  easily  known  by 
the  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  tension,  and  the 
anguish  of  the  counienance,  always)  produced 
by  inflammation  of  this  membrane,  leeches  in 
great  number  ouxht  to  be  applied  over  the 
•urfiMW  of  the  aboomcn,  and  the  bleeding  en- 
couraeed  for  a  cnnsidenible  time.  Ketourse 
should  be  also  had  to  fomentatioii:^,  which 
should  be  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  them, 
and  be  very  long  continued,  indeed  as  long  as 
any  tenderness  remains,— -supiN>siiig,  however, 
that  this  is  not  prevenled  by  me  application  of 
a  bhster. 

In  inflammation  of  die  mucous  coat  of  die 

intrstines,  which  is  indic  ated  h\  ti  ticsinus, 
discharge  of  bloixl,  paia  lu  Uie  bowels,  wah 
much  flatulence,  and  agi^ravatcd  during  every 
evacuation,  5>c.  tlie  Ix'st  situation  for  the  appli- 
cation of  letches  is  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and 
the  quantity  must  be  regulated  by  tlie  seventy 
of  the  attack  and  the  strength  of  the  patienL 
Sometimes  vomiting  is  present,  and  should  it 
not  be  relicve<l  by  the  blcctiinji,  it  will  be 
(i^t  to  give  some  opium.   In  enteritis,  as  in 


peritonitis,  fomentations  are  botli  useful  and 
importmL 

>Ve  proceed  to  speak  of  the  medicines  which 
should  be  given  in  thit>  disease.  In  every  case 
it  will  be  right  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  (ex- 
cepting, however,  in  thtise  cases  in  wfaidi 
diarrbcBa  is  present,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
r)re>ently.)  and  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
be  thoroughly  evacuated.  For  this  purpose  we 
shall  seldom  find  a  better  combination  than 
calomel  and  jalap,  but  they  should  not  be 
continued  after  the  boweU  are  well  opened. 
Sometimes  individuals  will  be  met  with  upon 
whom  this  medicine  will  not  act  as  a  purgative, 
even  though  frequently  repeated  ;  and  recourse 
should  then  be  liad  to  an  infusion  of  setma, 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  When  the  bowels 
have  been  evacuated,  puigativee  should  be 
suspended,  and  mercurj'  on  no  account  should 
be  pefbi^vered  in.  'llie  danger  of  persisting  in 
mercury  is  so  strongly  insisted  upon  .by  Dr. 
Blaekall,  and  80  completely  agrees  with  oirr 
own  experience,  that  we  gladly  arail  oun»elves 
of  his  authority.  "  Tboe  are,"  sajs  this  en- 
lightened physician,  no  cases  more  satis&c- 
tory  or  more  cmlitabte  to  the  practitioner, 
ihiiii  those  fevers  of  children  with  ati  oppression 
of  the  bead,  in  which  a  bold  use  oi  calomel 
brings  off  black  disehaiRes,  and  die  patient 
from  that  moment  recovers.  Without  inquiring 
here  whether  hydrucephalua>  in  not  Uius  cured 
which  never  existed,  I  wish  to  confine  mysdf 
to  llial  dropsy,  when  distinpuislied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  ^erum  in  the  urine ;  and  to  statu  tliat 
after  scarlatina,  the  tendency  to  this  alarming 
oonversion  increased  under  the  use  of  mer- 
eurial  purgatives ;  that  during  die  edulntion  of 
two  grains  of  niereur)'  alone  every  night,  which 
did  not  purge,  the  anasarca  has  disappeared, 
and  the  mouth  become  affected,  and  that  diere 
cannot  be  a  more  ho|)eless  or  more  irriiful 
task  than  that  of  submitting  to  the  miseralile 
routine  of  salivating  such  patients." 

\Vhen  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued, 
and  the  bowels  opened,  supposing  thai  these 
means  have  not  WJen  sutticient  to  remove  the 
dropsical  efiusion,  diuretics  should  be  em^ 
ployed ;  and  certainly  in  no  disease  ma^  more 
Jierfect  reliancf-  l>e  plated  upon  div;itali.<;  lliaii 
in  this.  In  aduiun;>tt:ring,  however,  this  me- 
dicine, it  is  of  great  consequence  to  wateh  its 
effects,  and  to  be  certain  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  dried.  Some  years  a^o  tlie 
writer  of  this  article  employed  dw  infilSton  to 
a  great  extent  witliout  producing  any  effects. 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  urine  might  have 
been  a  little  int  re:ised,  but  no  change  wliatever 
was  caused  iu  the  pulse,  although  as  much  as 
an  ounce  and  a  bur  had  been  given  diree  times 
a  day.  Surjirised  at  tliis  result,  he  at  Icnvjlh 
requested  to  look  at  the  dried  leaf ;  and,  instead 
of  finding'  it  quite  green,  it  was  as  black  as 
charcoal,  :ind  tlie  whole  mutter  wi';  explained. 
No  effect  could  be  expccu.d  froni  a  m  sudi  a 
stite. 

Sometimes  the  digitalis  may  be  beneficialljr 
combined  widi  other  diuretics,  particularly  the 

squill  ami  ilu  liquor  aiumomac  acetatus.  A 
very  powerful  diuretic,  also,  occasionally  in  this 
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diseaie  is  die  spnitttv  ooldiid  amiMiiiatiu ;  and 
we  have  often  succeeded  with  thu  medicine  in 

C\«  itiini  tlu'  St'creliun  of  the  kidneys,  «hcri  «e 

had  £uled  witlt  many  utheni.  It  ma^,  how- 
ever, be  mnulEed  i^nerally  of  diuretics,  that 

thty  licar,  and  cvi  ti  icijuiro,  to  be  united  toge- 
ther iiioiv  lluiii  iuiy  ulliei  inedicineii ;  aiid  we 
have  often  thought  tliat  Uietr  ctTt-t  t  has  been  in 
]m>p«rtion  to  the  complexity  uf  tho  prL-srrijition. 
'Diuji,  perhaps,  when  ncilliLi  .squill  iior  fox- 
glove have  succeeded  alone,  tliey  have  acted 
when  united ;  and  li  will  oflen  be  well  to  join 
diem  widi  otheis.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
when  combined  with  ^qlulls,  paregoric,  aricl 
the  liquor  anunonis  acetatus,  bsU  often  a  very 
decided  eflfect  uptm  the  kidneya,  and  either 
doe?  not  act  at  the  same  time  ujion  tlie  bowels, 
or  onlv  in  a  very  slight  decree.  Tlie  following 
fbimnbe  have  been  veiy  usefhl  in  our  own 
practice  : — K,  Liquor,  ammonis  acetat.  ^ii. ; 
T.  camphors  coniu.  31.;  T.  scillse  3i. ;  M  am- 
nesiac sulphatis  51.;  Infusi  Taraxaci  51V.; 
a  M\  usque  ad  Jiil  tenia  cmi^ue  bor^ 
n  8p.  eolchici  amrooniaL  3ii.;  PottasB  mih- 
carbon.  5i. ;  Infusi  genists  Jviii.;  ah  us- 
que ad  Old  tertiU  quaque  hor&. 

When  the  anasarca  has  completely  assumed 
a  chrnnic  fbnii,  and  ajipears  almost  stationary, 
Uacher's  pills  are  extremely  valuable.  In  the 
oiiginal  formula  they  contained  powdered  car- 
duus  benedirtu*,  but  this  is  perfectly  inert. 
The  fommla  is  contained  in  Thomson's  Con- 
spectus, under  the  head  "  Extractum  hellebori 
Djgri."  Under  their  itse  the  eflusioa  often  gia- 
dually  disappears  without  any  extraordinary 
iiirniLsc  in  trie  se<retions.  Occasionally  tluy 
act  upon  the  bowels,  producing,  however,  tenes- 
mus mudi  more  firequenily  tlnn  actual  diar- 
rho-a;  their  more  manifest  efTett  is  in  slightly 
stimulating  the  secitjuuu  of  the  kidneys,  lu 
tomt  instances  their  exhibition,  after  a  few 
days,  is  followed  b}'  the  peculiar  effects  of  poi- 
soning from  hellebore,  heud-ach,  giddines.5, 
faintuig,  &c.  together  with  irritation  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  Uie  intestines.  Of  courae  the 
medidne,  tmdcr  these  drcnmstances,  must  be 
suspended ;  tliey  may,  however,  be  generally 
lesumed  again  m  a  few  days  witliout  any  ill 
consequences. 

In  what  is  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
tins  disease,  nothing  has  been  said  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  effusion  is  ])receded  or  ans- 
COm|»anied  by  diarrhoea.  Where  this  has  an 
inflarnniatof}'  origin,  a.s  is  generally  the  case 
after  scarlatina  and  other  repressed  eruptions, 
blood-ietiing  has  been  already  recommended ; 
and  the  only  question  that  remahis  to  be  con- 
sidered IS  tliat  i>f  puruin'.;.  Now,  though 
diarrtusa  may  ariM:,  111  the  first  instance*  fiioin 
•hnpie  inflammation,  or  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  b^^eh  consr-quent  to  the 
preceding  eruption,  it  will  certainly  be  main- 
tained and  aggtavaMd  by  any  accumulation 
within  them  ;  and,  consequently,  to  take  care 
tliat  such  accumulation  has  not  place,  is  a 
most  important  duty  of  the  prac  titioner.  Here, 
however,  he  will  often  be  beset  with  difficulties ; 
Ibr  should  the  dianfaoa  be  violeiil^  there  wOl 


be  such  a  general  exhanstioa  of  the  system* 

that  to  pur),'e  at  once  will  be  to  ensure  a  Ihtal 
result.  The  nuxle  of  proceedini:.  tiieiefore, 
must  first  be,  to  maintain  tlie  system  by  opiates, 
and  this  even  should  leeches  be  employed  at 
the  same  tune:  for  it  is  a  <  urions  circnmstanrp, 
but  we  iiel.eve  perfetlly  true,  tliat  patients  will 
oden  butter  bear  tlie  loss  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  than  the  debility  lesnltini;  from  spvpre 
purging.  W  iitii  mllyiug  liuii  occurred,  it  will 
DC  |»oper  to  regard  the  state  of  the  bowels; 
and  if  accumulauon  be  suspected,  to  administer 
a  mild  aperient,  such  as  castor  oil,  or  an  infu* 
sion  of  senna  combined  with  some  carminatives ; 
thus  simply  ensunnjj  tlie  evacuation  of  the 
intestines,  widmut  exciting  in  any  violent  de- 
gree the  seccmrnts  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
After  the  diarrhcra  has  subsided,  the  treatment 
in  no  way  varies  from  that  which  has  abeady 
been  laid  down. 

lu  diilmguishing  inflammator)*  from  asthenic 
dropsy,  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr. 
Blackall  upon  the  presence  of  scrum  in  the 
urine;  but  upon  Uiis  point  we  have  made 
no  remiixk,  having  no  dependctKe  u|K)n  it 
as  a  guide  of  practice.  That  it  is  never  pre- 
sent without  inflammation  is,  peihaps,  true; 
but  to  make  it  really  :i  test,  the  converse  ought 
also  to  be  true,  viz.  Hioac  dropsies  in  which 
it  does  not  contain  serum  ought  never  to  be 
conjoined  with  inflammation.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  and  our  experience 
accurately  coincides  with  Dr.  Crampton  s.  "  In 
many  of  dios^"  says  this  author,  which  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  feqnire  ihe  j>rompt  use  of  me 
Ian(  et,  tlie  urine  did  not  coagulate.  T'nder 
this  impressioo,  I  ceased  to  draw  any  piacucal 
inference  fitom  drat  appearance;"  and  he  adds 
in  a  note,  **  Dr.  E.  Percival,  who  was  my 

fredecessor  as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
louse  of  Industry,  mentions  that  tlie  result  of 
his  experience  on  tliis  subject  fully  coincides 
with  mine.  iVfier  he  bad  tried  dropsical  urine 
by  the  test  of  coagulation  in  a  number  of  c;ises, 
he  at  lei^  lost  all  confidence  in  the  test, 
cither  as  an  invariable  evidence  of  inflammation, 
or  as  a  guide  of  (mirtice.  His  statement  is 
likewise  confirmed  by  the  additional  testimony 
of  Dr.  Reid,  who  acted  as  a  dtnical  cleik  at 
the  House  of  Industry  at  Uie  time  tliose  expe- 
riments were  made."  We  would  much  rather, 
theiefoic,  leoommend  drat  reliance  be  placed 
upon  treneral  symptoms  tlian  upon  the  state  of 
the  urine  only,  which,  at  the  most,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  to  our  tlumnosis. 

The  observations  whidi  have  hitherto  been 
made,  regard  acute  anasarca  as  an  inflamnra^ 
tory  disease.  Tliis,  1  nwt  ,  r,  is  not  always 
the  case.  The  following  extract  Irom  Dr.  liate- 
man's  Reports  of  the  Diseases  of  London,  shows 
that  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  debilitating  cause, 
and  require  a  tome  treatment.  "  Tlic  ratient 
was  a  middle-aged  woman,  in  pre%'ious  healtli. 
She  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  fright 
and  alarm,  on  discovering  in  the  evening  drat 
she  had  lost  her  little  store  of  nK)ney,  the 
savings  of  several  yean,  and  the  next  morning 
ike  was  anaaarooos  torn  head  to  fiot  By 
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Ionics,  combined  with  diuretics,  the  dtseaiie 
was  speedily  removed." 

The  last  modification  of  anajrarca  to  which 
we  siiall  udvcil  1^  tliat  lu  which  its  pathology  is 
very  obacxue,  vit.  when  the  effbsion  is  oon- 
MMd  with  di— died  italas  of  nMmtniiiMa. 
Dr.  AbRCRxohia  alRitns  liMt  Mch  inodifintioiis 
of  dropsy  liavt?  Ijet  ti  too  indiscriminjin  K  <  I  ^vsi  d 
•mcN^  the  cachectic  diseaaeSt  and  reterred  to 
K  debiUlated  slate  of  Ao  sysiBDi* 

SritnTi'_:f«  rf-h;cs  the  case  of  a  yotmR  womrtn 
vrlio  bei~ame  kuddenly  dropsical  over  the  w  hole 
body  a  few  d^fS  bewre  the  menstnia)  period ; 
whrn  the  mcnstnial  discharge  took  pUux,  the 
dropsical  swelluig  disappeaured.  The  sweU 
Ung  returned  at  the  same  time  and  disap* 
ptwed  ia  dw  mne  aunner  for  sertnd  mo- 
gewiia  periods,  till  M  toogth,  by  a  oo«n»  of 
treatment  v>  \m  h  he  describes,  it  was  preventecl 
from  taking  place. — Sauvages  Nos.  Mcui.  vol.  ii. 
p.  47!. 

Hoffmann  describes  tJie  case  of  a  woman, 
thirty  years  of  ace,  previously  stn)ng  and 
haMltft  in  whom  ue  Baistruai  diselutiye  was 
in  trenera)  remarkably  copious.  Having  suf- 
fered from  a  fnght  immediately  before  the  men- 
strual period,  the  discharge  did  not  take  place, 
mmI  she  WW  s«i«d  with  languor,  Iom  of  appe- 
tite, and  tbopsieal  swelling  to  soch  a  degree 
th;it  tlic  intet^ument-  ii  tin-  feet  biirat  and  dis- 
diarged  serum  in  great  quantity,  llie  menstrual 
discharge  having  taken  place  at  the  next  period, 
aM  thes*"  complamts  were  tmumL  Mow*  Mad. 
Rat.  (Ue  Htfdrope.) 

Similar  symptoms  have  been  occasionally  ob- 
served in  connexion  widi  suppression  of  bemor- 
rfaoidal  dLsduurge  after  it  has  become  habitual. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  adds,  these  ca.ses  certainly 
indioaite  a  stale  of  the  sysisn  veiy  difleieot  firoB 
dwt  which  we  undentand  by  the  term  cadiexia. 
Such  affections  are  usually  treated  upon  the  ()1an 
of  merefy  evacuating  the  effiised  fluid.  It  forms 
an  imenaliag  anhjiect  of  insartigation  wliallMr 
th«y  vrould  iMM  adout  of  iDttdi  iBOM  actwa 

treatment. 

A  similar  affection  occa-sionally  supervenes  in 
females  about  the  {>eriod  of  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenta.  llie  anasarca  comes  on  slowly  aiid 
insidiously,  and  is  in  general  Ix'st  treated  by 
aaMll  Ueediasn  and  ptugHives,  with  restricted 
diot,  and  oooDncment  to  tha  iMiiMntal  posture. 

Excessive  menorrhagia  is  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  anasaxca.  It  occasionally  occurs 
in  young  fetnales  when  Uw  tnanstrual  secretioa 
is  profuse.  In  the<;c  cases  a  considerable  quan- 
tMy  of  coagulated  bbod  flows  from  ilte  utenne 
VMsels  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the 
menstrual  period.  Slight  effusion  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  sometimes  on  the  whole  body, 
takes  place,  with  considerable  weakness.  Such 
caaes  aia  vary  little  under  the  controui  of  traaW 
MMnt,  unless  the  hemorrhagic  action,  on  whicli 
the  effusion  <1(  ]i<  Tir!s,  ?je  checked. 

Afuuarca  J'nm  orgmie  diiaue. — Anasarca  is 
•laoaaoouBon  fsooMqaanea of  acfcnl otfianie 

dr^^t  .i<r><«,  and  its  tnntmrnt  :<dmits  of  some 
moditicatioa  acooidmg  to  the  organ  originally 


In  all  chmmc  diseases  of  the  h^rt,  if  the 
patiant  is  not  carried  oiT  suddenly,  anaavca 
ensues  towards  the  termination  of  life.  It  usu- 
ally begins  in  tlie  face,  and  Uic  (ir»t  symptom 
perceived  is  the  swelled  or  puffed  state  of 
tha  «a-lida  on  ming  in  tha  moRiinff.  To  this 
in  a  abort  (ime  moceMs  amsarca  of  the  lower 
extremiti^,  cnidunlK  i  \!.  nditiir  u|iwards,  and 
at  length  involvii^  every  part  of  the  body. 
HjmIr^  pericaidii  and  nydtodiorax  ai«  also 
aaually  present. 

The  treatment  of  anu<iana  dependent  upon 
disease  of  the  heart  must  be  very  much  gnidad 
by  the  general  symptcnns  which  may  be  present 
at  the  same  time ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  heart  is  ««iy  to  modace  cos^tion  and 
oven  indammation  of  ttie  longs.  If  this  be 
present,  tlu  n  Hn",  in  mtiphlot^istic  treatment 
must  of  course  be  adopted.  But  it  may  also 
ba  the  resuh  of  mere  debility,  and  the  prin« 
ripal  inmnvenienco  may  n'sult  from  tin  >  ffn- 
sion  it.self.  Tlie  latter  state  chiefly  occurs  in 
very  old  cases;  the  former  is  common  when 
chronic  disease  of  the  heart  occurs  in  young 
persons,  and  of  an  irritable  temperament. 

llie  following  case  exhibits  me  appeanuMca 
which  are  fiaq^entfy  Ibnnd  ia  jroonff  persons, 
and  aflbrdi  a  ttnmg  flfaartnlion  of  ttie  proper 
mo<!(  rS  treatment. 

A  young  man,  only  thirty-two  years  of  asc^ 
had  suAjid  for  two  ycaii  Awn  disBaie  of  ne 
heart  A  fortn  ^Ht  before  his  death  his  lower 
extremities  became  edematous ;  he  was  at- 
tackad  with  violent  palpitations,  dyspnoea,  and 
hemoptysis.  He  was  l>led,  and  the  usual  re- 
medies were  resorted  to ;  but  the  attacks  of 
palpitation  continued  to  increase  in  violence, 
the  eAision  inereaaed,  and  he  died  on  die 
fcmteenA  day  from  hit  Ant  oonftnement  to 
the  house.  On  dissection  the  lungs  were 
found  externally  healUiy,  but  geneiaUy  oede- 
oalOHt  and  gorged  wt^  Umd;  and  tiw 
inferior  lo^e  f>f  the  right  lung  was  com- 
pletely liey  itized.  The  heart  was  enormous, 
but  pniiii;  illy  from  distention  of  the  right 
cavities,  llieir  jxirietes  vver*-  thinned,  and  they 
were  at  least  double  their  usual  capacity.  The 
left  ca>nties  also  were  larger  than  usual,  and 
the  mitml  and  aemilimar  valve*  were  in  a 
MmioMconi  stall.  Bodi  paM^jes  ware  greatly 
narrowed. 

The  above  case  is  sufficient  to  show  thai 
aometimea  Ueediaf  may  be  neceswry  ia  ana^ 
sarca  ari.sina;  from  disease  of  the  heart ;  but 
this  IS  not  Uie  place  to  pursue  farther  tfa«  ap- 
pearances in  hydrothorax  with  whidi  ibe  eslaiw 
nal  effusion  is  usually  united.  Tbej  wiU  moia 
properly  appear  under  that  head. 

Wuh  regard,  then,  to  the  treatment  of  ana- 
sarca dq)eiMling  upon  diMftM  of  tha  heart,  wa 
hav«  fint  to  consider  its  chaincter.  f f  inffam- 
in.ifniv,  fir  I  \i  n  attended  with  nuich  connestion, 
bleeding  will  be  very  necessary :  in  other  casesi^ 
and  wmia  the  principal  inoonvanienee  ariiaa 
from  the  efRision,  we  shall  derive  the  best 
aisirtance  Crom  purgatives  and  digitalis.  In 
iH  dMMK  ami,  now«vcr,  we  can  only  regard 
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these  medicinM  as  capable  of  affordms;  relief : 
the  anasuca  will  imquestiouably  leturn  re- 
peatedly, unlcM  tbe  origiMd  diiciw  cm  b* 
ranovwl. 

Of  die  puTgathrea  which  tn  leoonuMnded 

for  the  remo\'al  of  anasarca,  elaterium  a.\y- 
paaif  to  deserve  the  preference.  As  a  bydrar 
^ogMy  indeed,  it  is  not  eaeelled.  Hm  fbnmila 
which  wp  hn-.T-  n!'v  fmr 'n^'<'ri,  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  A.  T.  'Ihomion,  viz,  ft  gr.  of 
cttract  of  elaterium,  with  fti«  fioiiiB  of  cxtiact  of 
gentian,  t^iren  every  ho«r  till  watery  evanitions 
are  pcocvired  ;  and  so  successful  has  it  proved, 
that  we  have  never  been  tempted  to  change 
the  ooaibiiation.  la  gtviof  diii  very  pomsful 
nedichie,  howciei,  oonsideiohle  «sie  ought  to 
be  talcen  that  it  b  n 't  continued  too  lonjf. 
In  one  instance,  where,  firtwn  the  great  relief 
wlneh  tlw  petieiM  had  derived  die  ncoedii^ 
time  that  he  had  tnkm  it,  he  continued  it  much 
longer  than  he  was  ordered,  most  violent  hy- 
psRathaieis  ensued,  and  he  became  for  a 
short  time  completely  maniacal.  Tlie  delirium 
went  off  after  a  few  hours,  and  so  suct^ssiiilly 
had  the  elaterium  emptied  him,  that  a  much 
kMger  peiiod  dnn  nmal  ela|^  helim  the 
eAisKin  beeaiBo  agnn  tnconvesient. 

In  order  to  be  of  much  service,  tlie  elaterium 
should  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  days  for 
o  ftfftnigbt,  fmm  it  may  generally  be  suspended 
for  a  short  time.  Octu.sionally  r  iven  in  this 
manner,  the  dropsical  effusion  dis;ippears  for 
eevenl  months,  until  it  is  again  excited  by 
cold  or  some  accidental  agggnmien  of  the  die> 
ease  of  the  heart. 

Another  remedy  vdiidi  of  late  years  has 
heen  much  recommended,  u  die  ccotoo  oil : 
dw  chief  objection  to  it  is  its  nnoertamty. 
V|M)n  some  mdividuals  a  sinele  drop  acts 
very  violently,  while  upon  others  it  appears 
to  be  pcifccdjr  mert.  Wo  havo  given  at 
many  as  five  drops  to  onr>  pntinit,  of  the 
tame  pn.'pai°aLion  which  cau.-se*!  upwards  of 
dMrty  large  watery  evacuations  in  another  pa- 
tient who  took  only  a  single  dro]>.  When  it 
does  however  agree  wiili  tlie  coiu»uiuUon,  it  is 
in  some  respects  preferable  to  elaterium,  as  the 
patients  sooner  omccnne  its  dehihtating  efl^ts. 

It  often  happens  that  with  d»ease  of  the 
Inan  some  di>eii^  of  the  liver  is  combined, 
and  here  mercurial  purgatives,  joined  with  di- 
uretics, are  frequently  very  useful.  Dnrnif 
the  last  year  we  succeeded  in  mnovinL'^  'lie 
dropsical  eihision  by  a  powder  of  ailomel  and 
jhlnjp  ooay  moniii^;  for  a  fortnight,  giving  di- 
uretics at  the  same  time,  when  elaterium  had 
only  afforded  very  leinponiry  relief. 

Sometimes  the  dropsksU  eflmion  b  attended 
with  ftpM  dehiUtgr  and  hysterical  qrmptoms ; 
end  Knis  wOl  admit  neiner  of  Ueeding  nor 
pufTfin?.  Here  the  ferrum  tartariziitum  com- 
bined with  some  mild  tonic  may  often  be  em- 
idoyed  with  gieot  advantafe.  The  trntwised 

irOTi  ;irts  slitrjitly,  somet in  r  >  in  lopd  freely,  ujxm 
Uie  itidneys,  while  its  tonic  powers  supjwrt  tiie 
ffcneiBl  strength  of  the  system.  Occasionally 
this  medicine  may  be  hent  tifinl'v  u-^rd  after 
slight  bleedings,  especoily  m  ihu»c  cases  in 


which  oongeatiOB  and  not  iwd»mmati<m  ie  pie- 
sent. 

Some  practitioners  place  very  great  relianeo 
Upon  digitalis,  and  oertainly  its  effiBds  im 
Bomelinies  quite  marvellous.   We  shall  oidy 

remark  ajwu  it,  that  no  medical  man  should 
pnsicribe  digitalis  without  visiting  his  patient 
every  day ;  as  fi«n  its  tendenqr  to  noeuni^ 
late  in  the  sy!;tem,  without  dlio  pnOUItion  it 
may  often  prove  iktal. 

Organic  disease  of  tlie  uterus,  attended  by 
hemorrhage,  is  occa.sioniil!y  fullo\ve<l  by  ana- 
sarca, llie  following  case  will  liluiilralt;  tins 
form  of  dropsy. 

A  manied  femaJo,  thirqr<«tx  yean  of  age^ 
enflered,  fee  dme  yean  bemre  deedi,  fiom  can- 
lifl  nv(  r  excrescence  of  the  uterus,  attended 
With  profuse  hemorrhage  at  intervals.  Some 
tttie  aAer  she  become  enamreous.  Hie  cffiuioB 
continued  to  incre;ise  so  lon^:  as  the  hemor- 
rhage recurred.  W  hen  this  ceased,  she  took 
large  quantities  of  bark,  and  generous  diet  WW 
allowed  ;  the  effusion  pr^  f  *^  ^ 
gained  her  strength. 

Loco/  anasarca. — Anasarca  may  either  gate- 
lalfy  or  kcal^  oMend  upon  otgeoic  disease  of 
any  part  of  the  body ;  but  it  searoely  seems 
II'  1  I  ssauy  to  consider  these  more  particularly. 
W  e  shall  now,  thewfore,  proceed  to  OMisider 
those  fame  of  eMuion  wiiidi  are  eonAned  to 

the  )rivi-pr  extremities,  nnd  in  many  fn"tanCf-*s 
do  not  even  extend  above  the  kuee.   Tiie  iirst 

Ebwe  is  due  to  phlegmaain  dokne,  whkli  mnit 
e  regarded  as  a  local  ana.sarca. 
llie  pathology  of  this  disease  formed  for 
many  years  a  stumMing-block  to  medical  men ; 
and  levmd  Toy  raoondite  theories  wem  set 
foidi  upon  the  aubject.  The  mvotigatkms  of 
Dr.  D.  Davis,  and  other  |>athoIot;ists,  at  length 
i^peai,  however,  to  have  set  this  question  at  rest, 
and  to  piovieiatii6ciari1yant<'lhepioumnlo 
cause  of  phlegmasia  dolens  consists  in  a  vio- 
lent and  destructive  inflammation  of  the  iliac 
veins  and  their  contributories,  including  in  some 
cases  the  inferior  portion  of  the  vena  cava." 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  has  entered  more  minutely 
into  the  pathology  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  and 
has  endeavouied  to  prove  that  tt  is  connected 
not  only  widi  it^ammotion  of  the  femond  veins, 
but  of  the  uterine  veins  likewise. 

Phlegmasia  doleos  is  occasiooally  also  in  the 
male,  aahi  die  Ihmalesuhject,  an  tdwpathie  die- 
CTi-^f-  A  short  time  a^n  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle was  called  to  a  man,  twenty  yean  of  age, 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  who,  aAer  an  oMaek  of 
catarrh,  was  suddenly  seized  with  v^ir  exten- 
sive oedema  of  tlie  right  leg  and  thigh.  The 
femoial  vein  could  be  distiiMHly  traced,  as  a  firm, 
hard  chont,  vciy  tender  to  the  toud^  frem  tiba 
gram  to  its  peeeage  through  the  tendon  of  die 
triceps.  There  were  typhoid  symptoms  present 
at  the  same  time.  Toe  oedema  of  the  Umb 
was  very  mwii  leduoed  by  Ao  appKeodon  of 
leedies,  and  eventually  the  mmi  rf-rnr'  rrd ; 
the  treatment  after  the  first  few  days  bemg 
chiefly  coaadMMoad. 

In  the  treatment  of  nnnsnmi  nttertfbtnt  upon 
acute  inflammatioB  of  tiie  veuts,  our  tust  atten- 


Hon  mu&t  obvi<Mi«ly  be  paid  to  the  local  uHi  c- 
tioD ;  and  the  application  of  leeches  in  the 
course  of  the  vessel  is  a  most  important  point. 
At  the  same  time  lecoune  ahoald  be  bad  to 
purgatives,  and  more  pvtkularly  to  mercuml 
piiru'-atives.  If  by  these  means  we  surrtttl 
in  removinff  or  sreaUy  diminishing  the  febrile 
Mate,  we  ml)  Btul  have  lo  combat  llie  diiwne 
in  its  chronic  fitirm,  for  it  «carct>ly  evCT  happens 
thai  recovery  i»  at  once  complete. 

If  we  look  to  the  appeaiancas  whkh  the 
affected  vessels  exhibit  tipon  examination  after 
death,  we  fin<l  them  generally  more  or  less 
loaded  with  coagulable  l^ph,  sometimes  also 
accompanied  by  pus.  Iriom  what  we  know  of 
the  great  imtabiltt3r  of  die  Teins,  and  the  eon- 
.sfxniftices  of  iiiji'<  tiny:  pus  into  their  cavities, 
we  may  well  question  it  recovery  be  ever  pos- 
sible when  suppuration  has  occurred  widiin 
tliem;  and  it  will  be  therefore  the  deposition  of 
coagulable  lymph  only,  in  the  throiitt  form  of 
the  malady,  that  we  shall  have  to  overcome. 
Analogy  teaches  us  that  that  kind  of  inflanunn- 
tion  which  gives  rise  to  the  efTujsion  of  pla^ttc 
lymph  is  most  easily  subdued  by  mercury.  It 
is  this  which  occiua  in  iiitii}  which  auction  ia 
fiequently  first  manifisted  to  the  pntctitkmer  bj 
the  cloudiness  induced  by  the  j  r-  smh  .  if  coa- 
gulable lymph;  and  in  this  diseuM:  mercury 
almoet  deserves  the  name  of  a  specific.  It  is 
nearly  as  serviceable  in  tinr  chronic  state  which 
remains  after  an  acute  attack,  of  phlegmasia 
dolens;  and  we  have  fiw|ltetltly  found  the  com- 
pound calomel  pill,  given  every  night  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  make  a  very  material  improve- 
ment in  tlie  stiite  of  the  lunb.  It  may  also  be 
adviseable,  at  this  period,  to  combine  it  with 
mild  Ionics.  It  too  often  happens,  however, 
that  some  stiffness  and  sweUini;  will  remain 
during  life,  whatever  may  have  been  the  treat- 
ment employed.  Id  the  latter  stages  of  the 
4S0IDpIaint  frictions  are  vcr>'  useful. 

We  have  entered  on  tlie  subject  of  phleg- 
masia dolens  with  the  view  of  readeeiiif  ue 
pathology  of  the  various  forms  of  anasarca  as 
complete  as  possible.  For  a  more  ample  ac- 
count of  this  irnport:mt  subject,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Phlegmasia  Dolens. 

Thtn  i»  also  an  anile  species  of  anasarca 
omirrinp  in  children,  generally  about  tlin  c  or 
four  year^  old,  and  confined  to  the  legs,  seldom 
extending  above  the  knee-  It  does  not  appear 
usually  unlte<l  witli  any  organic  disease,  and  i.s 
generally  attendant  upon  that  febrile  stite  to 
which  children  of  this  age  are  so  liable  from 
affections  of  the  primsi  vise.  Sometimes  it  is 
accompanie<i  with  dianh<Mi.  It  commonly  di&- 
appeai-s  under  the  tr(^>aln)ent  employed  mrthe 
ctire  of  the  original  disease. 

Local  anssaroaoecasioMdly  accompanies  some 
cases  of  amenorrhaa,  and  \-aries  from  mere 
oedema  of  the  ancle  to  extensive  effusion  reach- 
ing sometimes  as  high  as  the  groin.  'Hiis  affec^ 
tion,  however,  is  not  alw;iys  attended  with  ame- 
norrhsa,  but  may  occur  when  the  catamenuU 
diiicharge  ia  not  manifestly  disturbed,  llie  first 
qrmptom  'a  swelling  and  pain  about  the  ancle, 
nme  particularly  troublesome  towards  night 


In  many  of  these  CMBSj  esaanination  of  the 

veins  of  the  extremity  wiU  detect  tenderness  or 
hardness  sunvewhere  in  the  course  of  the  great 
vems,  and  we  have  seen  one  instance  where  the 
symfrtoms  above  enumerated  were  the  only 
symptoms  presi-nt.  Tlie  spot  most  usually 
tender  is  just  where  the  femoral  vein  passes 
inio  the  hun*  and  the  aflected  part  often  does 
not  exceed  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  Fre- 
quently also  the  vein  may  be  felt  in  this  place 
rolling  like  a  chord  under  the  finger.  A  lady 
anphed  to  US  in  January,  who  complained  of 
slight  pain  and  swelling  at  the  ancles  at  night 
Tliere  did  not  api)eai  to  Ix-  any  otlier  aH'eetion. 
The  gaieral  heaitn  was  good,  and  the  catamenia 
were  regtilar.  There  was  tenderness  and  hard- 
ness of  the  femoral  vein  in  the  spot  alluded  to 
above,  but  more  in  the  left  than  in  the  hgbt 
thigh,  theande  of  which  limb  was  note  sweued 
than  tlie  other.  Some  leeches  were  applied, 
which  removed  both  the  tandemesa  and  the 
hardness  of  the  veins;  and  the  ancles  never 
swelled  after  the  bleeding.  We  heard  of  her 
a  few  wedcs  afterwards,  and  she  had  had  no 
return. 

The  following  case,  however,  affords 
an  example  of  the  most  fieqnent  form  of  the 

dise-.Lse,  and  it  is  one  of  many  in  which  the 
same  tenderness  of  the  veins  has  been  exhi> 
bited,  and  whidi  have  ytdded  to  die  same 
treatment. 

A  young  lady,  aged  twenty-two,  had  long 
suffered  from  hysteria  and  its  various  complica- 
tions, gastrodynia,  flatus,  &c.  great  debility,  and 
depression  of  spirits.  The  catamenia  were  al- 
ways scanty.  Her  legs  Ixtjan  to  ^well  about 
the  ancles,  and  the  swelling  giadually  extended 
to  the  pelvis.  Hiere  vnu  oonsidenMe  tender- 
ness in  the  course  of  the  femoni!  \  ('ins.  Tw  enty 
leeches  were  applied  to  tiie  afiected  [mrt,  with 
the  eflect  of  diminidung  the  swelling ;  but  some 
tendpTTTess  in  the  course  of  the  ft-moral  veins 
reniamed,  so  that  leeches  were  again  applied. 
After  this  the  swelling  of  the  limbs  wit  still 
further  diminished,  and  tliere  was  scarcely  anv 
tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  veins.  A  monui 
after\\ards  the  o-dcnia  had  nearly  dis;ip|H'art'd. 
8hc  remained  some  time  under  tieatmcnt  for 
dyspi^ptic  symptoms,  with  which  the  odema 
was  combined,  hut  im  relnm  of  the  effusion  to 
any  extent  was  obsened.  in  tins,  liowever,  as 
in  most  of  tliese  cases,  the  ancles  continued  to 
swell  at  niulil  in  a  t^nniter  or  less  degree,  bot 
the  u.dcma  d.d  not  extend  much  higher. 

It  is  not  always  that  this  kind  of  diusion  can 
be  traced  to  obstruction  in  the  veins.  There 
are  some  leucophlegmatic  females  in  whom  no 
local  aflection  can  be  discoveit-d  to  account  for 
the  oedema,  and  in  whom  it  seems  simply  the 
effect  of  geneni  debility.  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  the  inistvmi  ferri  r niiii)' i  ;it;i  i-  fmjuently 
benehcial.  llie  best  mode  of  giving  it  is 
in  combination  with  decoction  of  aloes,  or  sotnft 
mild  aperient.  In  all  these  rasp?*  refBrence 
mu^t  of  course  be  had  to  the  at  cuui()aaying 
symptoms.  It  would  be  idle  to  lay  down  any 
(KMitive  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  anasarca 
merely. 
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There  are,  doubtless,  other  fonns  under  which 
anaaarai  sometinies  appears,  besides  dKwe  whidk 

hn\  e  hecn  nowCTniinf-ratefl.  Knoii^jh  has,  how- 
ever, been  done  to  exhibit  Uiu  nniiciples  upon 
which  efihMoa  ihould  always  be  viewed,  that 
is,  not  ait  a  disease  in  itself,  but  as  an  evidence 
of  some  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  tiie 
animal  system,  or  upon  some  actual  change  IB 
the  stnictoire  oC  aome  important  omn. 

(J.  Darwaa.) 

ANGINA  PECTOllIS.  The  affection 
thus  oonuBOnty  des^ated  lias  attracted  sreat 

attention  since  it  was  first  formally  noticed  by 
Dr.  litbeFden,  about  sixty  ^cars  ago.*  The 
name  above  piefixed  was  given  lo  it  by  the 
author  just  mentioned,  on  account  of  its 
**  sent,  and  the  sense  of  strangling  and  anxiety 
with  which  it  is  attendttl ;"  the  word  anftina 
(itom  itreaiguh)  having  been  upplietl  by 
w  ancients  to  all  diweses  of  the  throat  accom- 
panied by  a  fcelinf;  of  suffocation  or  str.uim;- 
latioo.  (CeUu^  Ub.  iv.  cap.  iv.)  The  word  is 
atill  used  in  this  sense  1^  the  FKnch,  Geiw 
mans,  and  oUier  continnntal  nation:!,  comprc- 
hendmg  all  the  indamiuatory  affeclionK  ut  ihu 
£iuces,  larynx,  trachea,  and  neighbouring  ports, 
classed  by  Dr.C'ulleu  under  the  bead  C|ynanrA/>. 
Tt  is  evident  frotn  the  expresstons  abof<c  quoted 
fioni  Dr.  lieberdcn,  that  lie  u(loi)tc<I  die  iKune 
in  couunon  use,  qualifying  its  new  application 
by  the  additioii  of  tte  word  pec  Unit.  It  is, 
therefore,  incorrectly  said  by  I)r.  Frank,  that 
this  name  has  nothing  in  common  with  iJie 
same  wonl  :i.s  ajipliod  to  affections  of  the 
thrait-t  This  ;iul!ior  dtriM-s  tlio  term  from  the 
Latin  vtib  uji^t  rf,  t;tk.iag  ihi^  in  its  Dior*:-  ge- 
or  metaphorical  sense,  as  signifyirisr  to 
ondiitrm,  and  apparently  ibrgetti'ni;  tint 
this  word  n  itself  denved  fnora  «7X'^' 
in  sti-ftmss  of  !.ii)guae:e,  mciiis  tlie  same 
thing.  As  the  word  angina  has  ceased  to  be 
applied,  in  Ae  medical  language  of  this  coun- 
try, to  inflammalnrv'  affcctinn??  of  the  throat, 
we  shall  adopt  its  use  in  the  present  article 
widiont  al%*a]tt  Ktaining  its  qualifying  adjunet 

pectftris!. 

Ajii4Uia  can  boast  of  a  very  copious  syno- 
nymy.   Tlie  following  are  the  principal  names 
hjr  which  it  has  been  designated  bjr  different 
writers,  and  the  order  of  meir  imposition : — 
C'ardiogmus  cordis  siniliri . .  Sauvagcs,  1 7Cn 

Angtim  Pectoris  .Ilebenien,t7C8 

DieBrdSlbriittne  ....Eisner,  1760 

Pi;i|)lirn?rmntic  ctout   Butter,  1791 

A<<tiima  Artimticum  Schmidt,  1795 

Syncope  Aiigeat .... ,  Parry,  1799 

Astlima  Dolorificum  Darwin,  IROI 

Stemodjrnia  Syncopalis  . . . .  Sluis,  1802 

incoDstans.  I  ' 

Suspirium  cardhwum  .Stephen,  1804 

 Baumes,  1806 


Stenocardia......  •  Drcra,  1810 

Pnigophobia  S^rodiaur,  1812 

An.,'<)r  r.(toris  Frank,  ini8 

Although  the-  aliuvc  catalogue  does  not  go 
frttber  back  than  the  time  of  Sauvages,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  complaint  w;us  well 
known  to  practicul  men  from  the  earliest  ne~ 
riods  of  physic ;  but  like  several  other  aflec- 
tions  now  classed  under  particular  namWi  and 
regarded  as  dutinct  diseases,  it  was  merely 
cotisiihri^i  as  a  sytn[itom,  or  isolated  group 
of  the  ordinary  symptoms,  (m-  as  an  acctdeotal 
complication  or  particular  i^asis  of  some 
known  disease;  and,  if  notiml  at  all,  pns-icd 
under  the  usual  name.    IMore  tlie  time  of 
Dr.IIeberflen,  indeed,  Sauvages,  after  Poterius^ 
certainly  noticed  and  named  the  affection  as  a 
separate  form  of  disease ;  but  of  this  fact  Dr. 
IItb«'rden  was  ignorant;  and  his  much  tuli«r 
aud  more  aocurate  history  justly  entitles  hiu  to 
the  honours  of  an  ortgmol  obserrer.  Many 
jt'cssa^es  in  the  writinu's  of  the  ancients,  and 
particidarly  in  those  of  IlipiKxiratas,  might, 
without  much  stminiug,  be  matle  to  apply  to  this 
disease,  notwitlistanding  the  round  assertion  of 
the  lajit  named  author,  ilinl  "  the  heart  is  a 
dense  and  solid  body,  and  therefine  unsuscep- 
tible of  pain."*  Some  have  imagined  tliat 
Aretanis  lefencd  to  angina  under  the  name  of 
imvfA£ii( ;  but  his  account  is  much  less  diarac- 
teristic  of  the  alfectiou  Uum  many  passages  in 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates.    The  account 
wliioh  Aretrrnis  g-ivcs  of  the  «ccoiid  species  of 
ti:igiiia  comes  much  nearer  the  di»ea^'  wliich 
we  have  to  describe  under  the  same  name.f 
In  t!  le  works  of  Ca-lius  Aurelianus,  a  brief 
statement  occurs  in  his  chapter  on  |>ara.lysis, 
whicli  I  as  been  generally  considered,  and  ap- 
parently with  reason,  as  referring  to  the  disease 
now  imder  consideiation.}  The  case  of  Seneca, 
Oi.  d»^scril)cd  by  himself,  has  also  been  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  case  of  angma,  and  wc 
think  most  justly.    lie  terms  his  disease  nw- 
piriiiiii.^    Iri  |»erusing  the  mediral  writin<rs  of 
Uic  sixteesiili  and  .leventecnth  century,  we  meet 
with  many  observations  which  can  only  apply 
10  ihis_  disease.    These  are  most  commonly 
feund  in  tfieir  account  of  asthma,  with  whidi, 
as  a  well  known  dLsi  xse,  and  as  having  some 
of  the  external  symptoms  somewhat  similar, 
it  was  most  likely  to  be  conibunded.   It  was 
with  this  disease,  or  at  least  with  dyspntca, 
that  it  was  conluundeil  by  i'oienus  and  Barte- 
letti,  certainly  Uie  first  medical  writen  who 
notice  the  discjtse  in  such  temr!  as  cinmH  be 
mistaken.}!    In  the  works  of  iloUiuauu  ai>d 


*  Homv  Acetrant  of  a  Di*order  of  thn  Breast. 
Read  at  ihc  College,  July  21 .  1768.  Mcdiml  Trans, 
vol.  ii.  p.  SS. 

t  Hoc  vocabnhim  niliil  coiuiuuiip  li.tlx  t  cutn  eo 
tinginff,  fjuo  fnurjum  inflammali't  vulgo  ii-lcl- 
ligitiu.  Prax.  Med.  Univ.  P.  ii.  vol.  viii.  p.  244. 

VOL.  I. 


*  Eat  cor  fee  tolMa  ae  d«nM,  et  propterea  \ 
OB  afligitar.  Dc  MoH).  lib.  iv.  cap.  x. 
t  iliwltft  Open,  p.  7*  Oaon.  1723. 
%  Bnainntaa  UMMnsvat  paralyacoa  genua  et  para- 
doMtm  sppellat.  qoo  ambulantca  reprntc  sisiunmr 
at  ainhalarfi  non  potsinr,  et  tnm  rursum  ambulare 
ainuniur.  Chrm  lib.  ii.  c.  i,  n.  'MH. 

^  Sentca  Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  Epist.  iiv. 
j|  Q<i;r(1am  mc  rrspirandi  difftciiltaa  (lays  Pole, 
riiis )  <)ii:i-  (KT  inlcrvalla  deambalantibnii  accidit. 
Ill  luir  til  pr^cops  viriatn  lapaua,  propinquis  tcnen- 
liir  iiiti  ailiiiiniriilis,  hWm  Imini  c<irriier>'nt ;  hi  ut 
pluriuHiiii    (li-npfiitr    iiioriiiniur.     /'<•/.  /'o/fT.  Op. 

Om.  cum  .loaot.  UolTmann.  p.  302.    Framo»f»  4h( 
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Morffiagni,  many  well-marked  cases  uf  angina 
wUl  fx;  found.*  One  of  the  eariittt,  probably, 
and  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  unequivocal  ca:*es 
of  angina  tu  be  found  in  the  En;$lish  language, 
is  that  of  tlie  father  of  the  great  I^onl  C'lari'ii- 
dotti  lecorded  by  son.  In  this  case  the 
event  was  firtal.f 

After  tlie  publication  of  Dr.  Ileberden's 
paper,  the  du>^e  was  noticed  by  a  >'ast  number 
oi  medical  writers  in  England,  France,  (>er- 
many,  and  Italy,  both  in  pcriotlical  imbliLH- 
lioD&f  in  the  transactions  of  Mx:ieties,  Mid  in 
distiacttiiaatiitt>  Since  it  first  attracted  atten- 
tion, B^im  Minis»  indeed,  to  have  be«i  a 
fiivourHe  with  die  profe»ion,  and  the  mete 
catalogue  of  the  jHiblislied  cases  and  mono- 
graphs  would  fill  many  pages.  The  reader 
ufao  b  cnrittus  in  this  matter  is  refeired  to  the 
writings  of  Butter,  P-irry,  Black,  Blackall, 
Eisner,  Stoeller,  Jahn,  Desportes,  Junue, 
Brera,  atul  ZedunelU.  In  die  work  of  Ze- 
chinelli,  in  particiilnr,  a  roost  ample  collec- 
tion of  the  recxirdul  fucts  and  opinions  respect- 
ing this  disease  will  be  found;  altliough  even 
his  industrv  baa  biled  to  notice  a  oonsidenble 
number  of  important  cases  scattered  through 
the  medical  lilenanie  of  Ai*  and  other  eoun- 
tries.J 

HUtory  of  the  dueate. — Angina  pectoris  is  a 
disease  of  an  intermitlinji  duiracicr,  in  which 
tiie  patient  has  intervals  of  couipantUve  ea^e 
or  of  perfect  health,  between  paroxysms  of 
graoer  or  less  sufiering.  The  paimysm  usu- 
ally makes  its  iint  attack  ^ile  the  patient  is 
taking  exercise.  Whilst  walking;  or  ruiuiintr, 
and  more  partictilarly  if  in  tlte  act  of  ascend- 
ing an  devation  at  the  same  time,  he  is  all  at 
Cnce  seized  with  a  most  distressing:  sensation 
in  die  chest,  usually  in  tlie  reg^ion  of  the  heart, 
or  about  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  and 
towards  tlie  left  side.  This  sensation  is  vari- 
ously described,  as  a  pressure,  or  stricture,  or 
wei^;lii;  or  as  a  positive  jiain  of  >'ariou.s  cha- 
racter and  degree,  sometimes  obtuse,  some- 
times acutey—^earing^,  burning,  or  lancinatiiiit. 
TTiere  seems  alwa};;  to  be  sometlunt:  i>ecu!iar 
in  the  pain,  whatever  be  its  dei^ce,  unlike  the 
pains  of  other  uarts  of  the  body,  and  as  if  it 
were  combinecf  with  ^nnelliintr  of  a  un  nlnl 
quality.  Tliere  is  a  feeling  and  a  fuur  uf  im- 
pending death ;  and  die  primary  symptoms  of 
corporeal  disorder  are  speedily  modified  by  the 
oonsequences  of  mmital  impressions  conve^ied 
iktoagBt  die  nervous  qrsleni,§    The  patient 

Meen.  1688.  Fabricius  Barleletti,  in  hi«  MciluxhiM 
in  Thftpmeram,  (  It<nu>n.  lt)32.)  speak*  of  a  vdriciy 

of  thio  ntVcrtiuii,  "  qui-  ia  asBbulatiaaia  mota  entm- 

pous  sola  (imctr  mitcsctt." 

*  A  iiiii[;lc  caM-  sclrclrd  from  the  works  of  rach 
of  tbcs«  au)hor«  sufTiijes  lo  prove  that  ihev  wrrn 
well  acqaaiotcd  with  ilir  (li»ras«.  See  Hoffmann. 
Coasalt.  Med.  Css.  83w  Op.  U  iv.  p.  126.  Mm- 
fMM  de  Scd.  St  Caas.  ll«h,  Ulk  li.  mnt.  ssvi. 
\n.  31. 

t  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendoa,  (dsted 
Jalj,  I6W.)  OabnI.  1761,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
\  flails  AnchM  di  PsUo.  Padava.  IBia 
\  *'  Qaidni  T"  exelaint  8«aMa.  relsc^nf  on  his 
own  suffrriop  from  this  dissMS,  **  aUnd  enin 
(|tiit]quid  oit  afNiMa  siti  hoe  est  aaiuaiB  »|Bfs." 

£piM.  liv. 


makes  a  sudden  pause,  eagerly  catches  hold 
of  whatever  is  next  him  supDort,  perhapa 
raises  the  hand  to  some  object  anove  him  to 
which  he  tlinvi;s,  or,  it  may  be,  im(>erceptibly 
sinks  down  on  a  chair  or  bank,  as  if  imable 
to  stand,  yet  afiraid  of  the  movements  neces- 
saiy  10  seat  him.  Hie  6ce  is  pale,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  haggard,  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  death 
aj){)ear8  to  be  impending  no  less  to  the  in- 
experienced spectator  than  to  the  miserable 
patient.  Such,  in  fact,  is>  2»ometune:i  lliu  ter- 
mination of  U)e  paroxysm,  but  rarely,  and 
•caioely  ever  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
After  suffering  in  the  way  described  (br  a  lon- 
ger or  shorter  period,  varying  in  different  cases 
from  a  few  minutes  to  one  hour  or  mor^  the 
patient  lerivcs,  sometimes  fpradoally,  som^ 
times  suddenly,  and  in  many  t^ses  imnndi- 
aiely  resumes  tiie  feeling  and  tlie  tkculttcs  of 
health. 

The  pain  is  rarely  confined  to  its  primary 
and  prmcipal  site  in  the  cardiac  region,  but 
increases,  in  different  instances,  very  viiriously 
both  in  direction  and  extent.  It  shoou  up- 
vanb  or  downwards,  or  to  the  right-side,  and 
almost  always  thrmi^h  the  lef\-si<le  of  tlie  chest 
towards  the  shoulder  and  axdia,  ami  very  fre- 
quently iuto  dbe  left-arm  al>out  tiie  muidleof 
the  humerus,  or  as  low  a.s  the  ellxjw.  Some- 
times the  paiu  ill  tJie  last-named  places  i^  ex- 
tremely acute ;  and,  frequently,  sensations  of  a 
similar  kind,  thourii  less  severe,  are  eiqie- 
rieneeil  all  aJong  tM  arm  to  the  fingers,  or  in 
b<4h  ;u  nif,  or  along  the  throat  and  side  of  the 
face,  and  occasionally  even  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities. Gleneially,  these  pains  in  the  limbe 
accompany  or  succeed  that  iti  the  chest ;  some- 
times tlitfy  precede  it.  In  most  cases  Uie 
respiration  is  unimpeded,  although  the  patient 
seems  at  times  as  if  be  were  unable  or  afraid 
to  breathe.  At  other  times,  and  perliaps  more 
generally,  deep  inspirations  are  made,  and  are 
aided  by  raising  tlie  arms  and  shoulders,  with 
die  view  of  enlarging  the  chest  as  mmb  ns 
possible.  Sometimes  the  breath  is  retained  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Tlie  patse  is  Ibund  to  vary  considerably  in 
different  ca'!ps.  Sometimes  it  is  regulai",  some- 
times irregular ;  in  one  patient  frequent,  in 
another  slow;  sometimes  feeble,  sometimes 
strong,  and  occasionally  altogether  suppressed  ; 
most  commonly,  perhaps,  it  is  regular,  small, 
and  weak.  Eructations  of  flatu.s  iire  almost 
always  present,  and  when  present  generally 
aflbrd  relief.  Frequently,  indeed,  in  the  less 
severe  ca-fc^,  the  paroxysms  .seem  to  gi\  e  way 
immediately  upon  the  supervention  of  the  dis- 
charge; and  tlie  same  result  occasionally  fol- 
lows, but  much  le»  common^,  a  similar  dis- 
charge downwards.  In  the  commencement  of 
ancuia,  the  attacks  are,  in  general,  cunipara- 
tively  mild ;  and  commonly  inci-ease  pn^res- 
sivefy  In  seferity  as  well  as  fteqoency,  as  die 
disonlcr  is  prolonged.  In  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  the  symptoms  are  so  mild  as  to  give 
rise  to  doubts  whether  the  aflection  is  rttlly 
angina;  the  whole  paroxysm  often  consisting 
of  au  instantaneous  pang  in  the  situation  of  the 
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heart,  pamiTic;  off  nearly  as  soon  a.-<  felt.  In 
otben,  the  pain  is  of  longer  dutatiooj  and  is 
aooompaiiiea  hj  more  or  fewer  of  die  farull' 
ations  lo  remote  parts  which  \r.:\rk  the  sevfrer 
paroxysmH, — in  particular,  ttie  pam  uf  the  left 
ami.  In  a  thira  class  of  cases,  die  patient  is 
suddenly  invaded  hy  an  indistinct,  very  dis- 
tressing, but  not  \ciy  painful  oppression  in 
the  region  of  the  heart.  Me  is  agitated  and 
^armedi  bis  setwatiom  are  diatreanngy  bis  ap- 
prcliensions  are  more  to.  He  feels  as  if  tne 
m:  ai  t  ^vr  i  r  \  lolently  comj)ressed  ;  or  as  if  it 
were  distended  and  about  to  burst,  or  as  if  its 
awfemeiils  wcie  suddenly  arvetted.  This  last 
sensation  is  the  mo«rt  common.  In  every  va- 
riety of  paroxysm,  whether  slight  or  severe, 
palpititioii  of  the  heart  is  not  an  unusual  oc- 
onmnoe.  Sometimai  it  preoedes,  sometimes 
accompanies,  sometimes  fbllows  the  painful 
sensation ;  but  in  many  of  the  severest  and  bsst 
mariied  cases  it  is  entirely  wanting. 

Anfina  oeeofs  in  both  sens,  aiid  at  all  ages 
ahovr  thit  of  mere  childhood;  but  it  is  much 
more  common  at  particular  periods  of  life ;  and 
the  aesenr  cases,  at  least,  are  met  with  modi 
morp  fr?'f|iiiTitK  ni  thf  Tna>f>  sex.  Of  eighty-eight 
cases  reiitieil  l>y  uitterenl  authors,  and  to  which 
we  have  referred  with  a  view  to  this  particular 
<|iiettion  of  sex,  onlv  eight  oocwred  in  females, 
beim^  exactly  one-eieventh  of  die  whole ;  and 
of  the  J  I  II  mimlHT  of  jiatients,  twelve  only 
were  under  fifty  years  of  age.  Were  we,  then, 
to  be  guided  solely  by  the  pablished  cases,  nve 
should  say  that  •.In  <  Ti.iiiuti  opinion,  which 
represeut-s  the  diM-ase  a.s  e!>j)eciany  affecting 
the  male  sex  and  persons  advanced  in  life, 
is  most  just.  No  doubt  it  is  so;  but  stdl  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  recorded  ca.<ie8, 
befere  they  can  be  leceived  as  sraiinds  Cor 
fixing  die  statistics  of  die  disease,  taken  widioot 

referenre  to  itS  dagiee  of  severity.  The  truth 
iteiins  to  be,  that  of  the  more  severe  cases, 
particularly  such  as  depend  on  organic  disease 
of  tlie  heart  and  lame  ve*^^' 1  the  srreat  majority 
occur  m  liie  male  sex;  while  of  milder  cases, 
a  veiy  considerable  proportion,  perhaps  an 
equal  proportion,  are  met  with  in  females,  and 
at  an  ^lier  period  of  life.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  result  of  our  own  experience;  and  the 
same  opioioa  is  entertained  bv  writers  of  great 
amhori^r-*  Hie  same  ooncitisions  as  to  die 
prrater  mH|ut  ncy  of  mild  rases  in  the  female 
sex,  ai»d  at  an  earlier  age,  are  supjiorted  by 
certain  other  results  of  Uie  published  histories 
of  angina.  Thus,  while  onty  one-eighth  of  the 
males  recovered,  no  less  than  om-half  of  the 
females  did  so,  viz.  four  out  of  eight ;  and  of 
these  iMir,  only  one  was  above  fifty  yeais 
of  age.  But  it  is  to  he  fiiiAer  recclleeted 
that  the  greater  mildues,-*  and  curability  of  the 
disea.oe  m  women  will  partljr  acoount  for  the 
ytry  small  proportion  of  this  sex  among  the 
ptiblishwl  ca.«ies.  Tlie  verv'  severe  cases  natu- 
rally attract  more  attention,  mote  particularly 
itt  as  oAm  happens,  they  hKve  been  teraunated 

*  JUbit  ViUtt*  die  Syncope  Aneioou  Parry. 
BaMand'slf.leara.  1806.   "  ^ 


by  a  sudden  deat!i.  Tin!  T  11  owed  by  a  dis- 
seGti<m;  and  these  are  the  cases  tliat  are 
wmally  leoorded  and  published ;  while  othen 
of  precisely  the  same  nature,  but  diflTering 
in  degiee,  are  too  often  oveitooked  or  even 
forgotten.  Vmn  diese  considendkiQS,  there- 
fore, and  from  our  own  observation.<!,  corrolx> 
rated  by  tho^  of  Jahn,  Ilosack,  Laennec,  &c. 
we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  while  among 
the  severe  examples  of  the  disease,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  to  females  may  be  even 
L,rrut<  r  than  is  commonly  believed;  among  the 
milder  cases,  there  may  be  found  as  many 
women  as  men. 

There  is  no  situation  in  life  peculiarly  exempt 
from  this  disease ;  but  it  attacks  some  classes 
of  penons  mtMh  moie  than  odiers.  Like 
many  other  diseases,  angina  is  the  attendant 
rather  of  ease  and  luxtiry  than  of  temperance 
and  lab<3ur ;  on  which  account.  alUiough  oc- 
curring among  the  poor,  it  is  mure  firequently 
met  vrtth  among  the  rich,  or  in  persons  of  easy 
cimirnstuices.  Tlii-  he  ;ilone  shews  that  its 
attacks  are  much  more  intiueuceU  by  adven- 
litions  eireumstancea  tfian  by  natural  tempera- 
ment. T^ie  same  remark  applies  to  the  re jwrted 
prevalence  of  the  disease  m  particular  seasons, 
and  in  what  ha.s  been  termed  particular  medical 
conetitutioas.*  it  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  greater  number  of  cases  depend  on 
causes  of  too  fixed  and  tiX)  fijrniidable  a  qtialilj 
to  be  modified  by  circumstances  uf  this  kind. 

Although  by  no  means  of  rare  ooeurrenoe, 
ancrina  canimi  he  said  to  be  a  common  dispa.se, 
more  [taiticularly  in  its  strongly  marked  form. 
In  the  numerous  instances  m  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  constantly  met  wiUi  in  [iractice, 
symptoms  which  may  be  termed  irregular 
angina,  namely,  more  or  less  of  pain  or  un- 
easiness in  the  region  of  the  heart,  suddenly 
coming  on  during  exercise,  and  obliging  the 
patient  to  stand  still  for  a  short  time,  are  coni- 

f>lained  of,  in  almost  every  case,  in  a  greater  or 
ess  degree;  but  the  severe  alilwtloo  described  by 
Dr.  Ifeherrlrn  and  his  followers,  and  of  which 
an  outline  has  been  given  in  the  beginning  uf 
this  article^  is  certainly  not  of  frequent  ooctir- 
rence.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that 
the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  pathology,  by  enablinv;  prac- 
titioners to  coimect  symptoms  with  their  oigauic 
eanses  more  accurately,  Bare  necessarily  diverted 
the  attention  from  the  artificial  combinations 
of  the  old  nosoloijy  ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
cardiac  aDections  has,  mureofcr,  been  partjcu- 
larly  incre:ised  by  the  discovery  of  a  very 
sufiterior  instrument  of  diagnosis,  it  is  probable 
that  many  cases  which  the  older  authors  would 
have  referred  to  angina,  have  of  late  yean 
been  looked  upon  and  recorded  simf  Hv  as 
diseases  )f  111  .lit  If  only  the  well  marked 
cases  are  t;iken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole 
number  recorded  in  the  works  of  our  English 
^vriters  since  tlio  time  of  Heberdcn,  ;us  well  ai 
ill  Hum:  uf  the  best  authorities  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  dcea  not  ninch  eieaed  one 
hundred. 

*  Xmm,  De  r Aascolu  Mid. 
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If  we  were  to  Ibnti  our  dpinkm  solely  from  D.  Remit*  retative  to  the  eoent  <^  the  ca$a 

die  results  of  the  pubiUahed  eu»  of  aagiiia»  at  rmnU  icar. 

we  slioukl  say  thai  it  was  one  of  the  mott    1,  TcHal  number  of  hUa!  cases  49 

dangerous  aiwi  f.ita!  of  diseaises.  For  instance,  in  Of  tlitae  were,  men....  47 

ftlistof  sixty-four  cist^  now  before  us,  of  whidi  women   2 

the  result  is  recorded,  i»o  less  tlian  forfy-nine  3.  Total  number  of  cases  aired  or  relieved  ,  15 

proved  fatal,  almost  all  suddeuly;  while  uf  Of  lbes«  were,  mai   11 

4ie  remaining  fif\««n  the  greater  proportion  are  women   4 

recorded  as  relieved  only.  livX  we  are  by  no  CwtUi — Under  Una  bead,  we  shell  at 

means  disfmsed  to  reonve  audi  leaoha  at  present  notice  only  tbe  eieiting  omses  of  the 

coming  at  all  ne:u-  the  truth,  as  rejards  the  paroxysms.     The   remote  and  predisposing 

disease  generally.   Most  of  the  cades  in  the  causes  will  be  considered  with  more  practical 

above  list  wen  examplea  of  organic  disease  advantage,  although  with  le»  logical  catenation, 

of  the  heart  or  lari:t'  vf  .ssels ;  and  if  we  were  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  dinorent  ntriettes 

to  limit  our  views  to  dni  clajis  of  cases,  the  of  the  disease,  and  the  nie.uis  of  preventing 

pro{)ortion  of  deaths  above  stated  is  probably  and  earing  it. 

less  than  thcMnith.  But  we  shall  hnd  that  a  very  The  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysms  of 

large  class  uf  c:\si^,  legitimately  ranged  under  angina,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  they 

the  head  of  angina,  have  no  necessary  dejieu-  occur,  are,  m  gt  nc  ril,  so  well  marked,  and  so 

dence  on  structural  lesion  of  the  heart ;  and  constant  and  uoilbnn,  that  tbey  might  almost 

of  these  the  general  lesalt  will  be  fimnd  vciy  have  been  included  in  die  description  of  the 

different  from  that  recorded  above.    It  is  from  disease.    Tliey  may  be  stated  in  ceneral  terms, 

having  overlooked  this  last  class  of  ca;«e8,  that  to  be  all  such  as  acceleniie  the  tlow  of  blood, 

most  of  the  earlier  writers  on  angina  considered  or  suddenly  incren.se  tlie  action  of  the  heart, 

it  as  almost  inevitably  Ihtal ;  and  it  is,  perluips,  The  prineipal  of  tfioe  <  iron m stances  are  all 

ftoui  giving  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  kinds  of  bodily  exercise,  :u»  ui  walking,  running, 

milder  forms  of  the  aflbetion,  that  some  other  straining,  &c.  and  the  more  pow«^l  emotiooa 

authors  have  taken  a  view  of  it  pechapa  as  of  the  mind.  Of  all  the  movements  of  pro* 

much  too  favourable  as  the  odiendidthetevene.  gressinn,  that  of  g^ing  up  stain  or  up  hill  is 

Of  the  latter  class  of  writers,  Laenne<-,  Hosaek,  by  far  tlie  most  erieetive  m  inducing  a  paroxysm  ; 

and  Butter  are  the  principal.   Laennec  con-  and  itlic»becn  frcqtienUy  renuurked  that,  reverts 

sidered  ttte  disease  «i  cattremeiy  common  in  its  parihtu,  walking  against  the  wind  is  oonsid»> 

milder  forms,  and  did  not  re<xard  it,  in  jronprn!,  rablymore  injurious  than  wnlkin?  in  a  contrary 

as  a  severe  disease.*    Dr.  Ilosack  injlieves  the  Uirecuou.     Sometimes  even  walking  in  the 

severity  of  the  affection  to  have  been  much  oi^en  air  m   lu  rteitly  calm  weatlier  Iuls  in- 

exop^reratwl,  and  looks  upon  it  as  very  much  duced  a  fit,  when  tlie  same  degree  of  exercise 

under  the  inriuence  of  medical  treatment.f  within  doors  has  had  no  such  effect.*   lu  .some 

Dr.  Butter,  who  considered  angina  to  be  a  rare  instances,  tlie  first  paroxysm  has  been 

npecies  of  irregular  sout,  says  that  he  must  induced  suddenly  diuing  powerful  bodily  exer- 

<^jmpute  die  oiief,  if  tiot  die  sole,  difficulty  tioo,  as  in  leaping,  raising  a  weight,  &c.  ;t 

of  curin|f  the  disease  to  the  want  of  confonnity  and  in  such  cases,  it  has  been  tomid  that  a 

of  the  patient  himself  with  regard  to  dtet."{  dight  rupture  lia.t  taken  place  m  tlie  valves 

The  following  synoptical  view  of  some  of  ofthehearCor  dieir  ap|.«nciages.  In  tlie  earlier 

the  statistical  details  relating  to  anpina  will  be  stages  of  a  severe  aise.Lse,  and  through  the 

found  cunveiiieut  fur  reference,  and  is,  there-  whole  course  of  mild  cjj>c!>,  tlic  attacks  are 

foie,  subjoined,  although  in  some  lespecls  oommonly  mduced  by  the  more  powerful  of 

a  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before.  the  catises  mentioned^  or  by  otneis  of  an 

A.  Remits  relative  to  the  tex  of  the patknU.  analogous  kind ;  but  as  the  disease  increases 
Total  number  of  c-.tses  evaniinaa                   88  in  severity,   the  slighter  eaus<'s  of  the  same 

Of  these  were,  men   80  kind  suffice  to  excite  a  paroxysm.   Thus,  in 

women                  9  some  unhappy  iodividuau,  almost  any  general 

B.  Results  rehstke  to  the  npr  of  the  patlmti.  bodily  mo\emeiit,  such  as  the  act  of  turning 
Total  number  whose  age^i  are  recorded  ....  84  ui  hed,  or  walking  across  tlie  room,  oi-  coughing, 

Of  these  were,  above  fifty          72  sneezing,  or  relieving  the  bowels,  or  even 

under  fifty  ....  12  diinking  intensely,  will  occasion  a  seizure.  In 

C.  Results  relative  to  the  event  of  the  cases  subjects  of  such  extreme  susceptibility,  par- 

ficftcrtilh/.  roxystns  w  ill,  of  course,  fi^uently  occur  without 

Total  ntunber  of  patients,  the  event  of  whose  any  very  obvious  cause.  Any  of  the  causes 

cuai ia reooidea                              64  being  applied  immediately  after  a  meal,  acts 

Of  these  there  dted (aluUM  all  with  rm  i  h  Treuter  certainty  and  force;  and 

suddenly). .  49  sometimes  tiie  mere  presence  of  a  foil  meal 

Wereielwfed  erveoovcrad        lii  in  the  stomach  seems  sufficient  to  eadte  a  pa- 
roxysm.  In  certain  cases,  the  attack occur 

•  Ijoc  Oil.  moiii  frequently  at  night,  on  the  patient  awaking 
t  Essays  on  vaiteos  flsljlssts  of  Msdical  Sdaiica, 

v4.  ii.  S8B.  *  Medictd  and  Phjfsieal  Jownal.  vi.  p.  SXk 

I  Tmadss  en  Angina  Pactaris,  9d  adliisa^  f  BUuk  in  Mam.  af  Med.  8qe.  «f  LondMi, 

p.  34.  if.  p.  a.    MkukM  on  Ompsf,  2d  edition,  p.  381. 
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ttcm  sleej^  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with 
fmacywau  «f  Mthmt;  aad  Ait  ehcainrtanoe 

B  one  of  several  which  have  led  some  writers 
to  coDsider  angina  a;s  allied  to  that  disease. 

Ptttkohtgy  of  angina. — In  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  philosophical  medicine,  rounded  on 
the  basis  of  the  pathological  condilioii  of  tite 
or<;aiis  primarily  affected,  angina,  such  as  we 
have  described  it  in  the  neceding  ptutt,  would 
be  bamahed  from  Ae  Ustof  imlMdtia!  diseases; 
sincT  it  caiinot  he  denied   'ii  it    tin    .iuim  s 

Ehenomeoa  which  constitute  the  iwroxysm  may 
e  pvcMut  in  dUfennt  stales  of  the  system, 
or  may  even  nricrinatp,  as  far  as  we  know,  in 
different  states  of  the  very  orgiui  m  which  we 
believe  them  to  liave  their  site.  In  Ittdl  a 
system^  it  could  only  be  rei^arded  as  a  group  of 
symptoms— frequently  found  co-existing,  it  might 
be — but  still  merely  the  incidental  attendants 
of  difiierent  diseases.  But  as  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  imperfect  stale  of  ovr  actual  knowledge, 
to  say,  in  the  cusf  of  angina  a.s  in  that  of  so 
many  other  diseases,  what  morbid  phenomeiia 
are  ciueniial  and  what  merely  coatingent,  we 
shall  attempt  nf)  !?nch  refinement  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  fullowmg  the  steps  of  our  nu- 
merous predecesaon,  ahall  treet  <tf  togiin  m  a 
distioa  disease; 

In  common  language,  the  term  angina 
pectori-^  is  frequently  rc>tricted  to  the  more 
prominent  ph«iomcna  of  the  paroxysmf  as 
above  deseriMd ;  and  thm  can  oeno  haimin 
so  applyin?  it,  pmvifled  its  rrstricted  mcaiiinir 
is  not  misunderstood.  But  when  the  disease 
an^na  is  regarded  in  the  comprehensive  point 
of  view  which  cm  alone  lead  to  important 
practical  resulLs,  a  is  very  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  paroiqwn.  On 
the  coDtranr,  it  mu.si  be  considered  as  cora[)re- 
heoding  all  the  derangements  of  the  system, 
cenf ml  and  local,  which  prccc'Ie,  accompany, 
or  follow  the  paroxysm,  or  which  can  in  any 
be  T^aidcd  as  iniluenclnjr  it.  This  ra 
the  notion  ff  the  disease  which  exists  in  the 
mind  of  every  evjicriciued  j practitioner;  and 
this  is  the  sell^e  m  whirli  the  word  angina 
is  generally  to  be  umiei-^tood  in  the  pre-'cnt 
article,  although  it  will  be  observed  that  we 
have  alre:id7  been  tning  it  in  its  more  restricted 
meaning. 

Seat  and  nature  af  thedi$me. — Numerous 

consideruions  prove  ihal  the  pain  in  the  pa- 
roxysm of  angina  has  its  primary  aud  princi- 
pal scat  in  die  heart  or  anneied  ji^Teat  vessels. 

1  The  pnTient<:  nlmost  always  refer  their  agony 
to  the  rc/ion  of  the  heart ;  the  more  distant 
pains  of  the  shoulder,  aim,  Htc.  appearing  to 
spring  f.-om  this  primnry  "source,  and  1»  iri_', 
in  almost  every  case,  subswjuent  to  the  in^  asilln 
of  tin  paroxysm.*  2.  The  peculiar  character 
of  the  patient's  sufferings,  partly  physical, 
partly  mental,  the  anxie^,  diead,  &c.  are  such 

*  In  a  few  ta*es  llic  pnin  li;is  been  found  to 
cnTniutiitp  iu  Ujc  arm,  anU  dart  from  this  to  the 
bn-.iHt.  Hut  we  believe  this  has  al^nji  bn  n  iti 
casM  ot  long  standing,  Wc  are  awnrc  of  no  case 
of  recent  "ligin  in  whicli  »uch  an  occnrrcnce  hat 
been  obMrved.   And  ibi*  diitinctioa  is  inportaot. 


as  could  only  be  produced  by  the  affection  of 
an  organ  like  the  heart,  on  whose  action  Ufc 
so  immediately  de]j>ends,  and  whose  disturbance 
IS  so  instantly  perceived  by  tiie  sensorium. 
3.  Hm  eniting  cauaee  of  die  paroxysm  are 
always  such  as  are  especially  calculated  to 
disturb  the  natural  action  of  the  heart ;  namely, 
bo<lily  exertion,  emotion  of  mini],  compression 
of  the  heait  by  the  encroachment  of  other 
organs,  &c.  4.  The  fiequently  fotal  terminaticii 
of  this  disease,  and  the  suddenness  of  the 
d^h,  are  only  to  be  explained  by  disorder 
of  the  heart  or  great  vessels,  as  the  affection 
of  no  other  organ  in  the  chest  or  ahdomrn 
could  produce  such  a  result.  5.  But  all  lljuse 
presumptive  proofs,  if  we  may  so  term  them, 
are  corroborated,  and,  indeed,  conlirmed,by 
the  physical  condition  of  the  heart  iisdf,  a^ 
certaiiRxl  by  dissection  in  fatal  cases,  and  by 
tlie  stethoscope  during  the  life  of  the  patiraitt. 
In  a  vast  majority  of  the  Altai  cases  of  angina 
of  which  dissections  are  recorded,  there  has 
been  found  great  structural  disease  in  the  heart, 
or  aorta,  or  both.  In  these  cases,  there  can 
scarcely  he  n  dntibt  entertained  that  the  pain 
was  seated  in  the  heart  or  great  vessels ;  and 
as  the  character  of  the  pain  and  other  symptonM 
in  cases  in  which  no  organic  lesion  is  recorded, 
haw  been  observed  to  oe  precisely  similar  to 
those  occurring  in  tlie  former,  it  would  seem 
unjustifiable  scepticism  to  distelieve  Liiat  both 
had  the  same  site.  There  seems  notliing  im- 
probable, much  less  impossible,  in  a  heart 
altogedier  of  healthy  structure  becoming  the 
site  of  such  a  pain ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  the  few  cases  of  fatal  angina 
in  which  no  organic  lesion  was  found  on 
dissection,  the  he;irt  was  not  exactly  of  just 

Proportions  or  of  j^erfecdy  sound  structure, 
i^e  (bund  this  opmion  partly  upon  the  pub. 
lishwl  accounts  of  tho^e  dissections,  and  partly 
on  our  own  obstr^atioiis  both  un  llie  dead  and 
living  subject  It  is  easy  to  overlook  slight 
misproportions  in  the  diffeTent  cavitie-.,  and 
also  various  morbid  conditions  oi  lliu  muscular 
fibre  of  the  heart,  which  may  have  sufficed, 
nevertheleas,  to  occasion  the  greatest  distress 
cr  disorder  in  the  action  of  the  organ.  And 
in  many  cases  of  the  milder  forms  of  angina, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  during  life, 
by  means  of  ausevdtation,  that  the  heart  was 
not  exactly  of  healthy  pro|xirtion<;,  either  in 
relation  to  its  own  part^i  individiuUiy,  or  to  the 
system  ireiierally. 

Widi  the  view  of  more  fully  corroborating 
tlie  accuracy  of  these  statements  and  opinions 
respecting  the  seat  of  pain  in  the  paroxysm,  we 
subjoin  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  obtained 
on  dissection,  in  aome  of  (he  principal  asea 
recorded  hf  audM»s  iince  the  time  of  Or.  Ue- 
berden. 

A.  RmdtMrdathe  to  lite  eriiteiKe  ^  ergmuc 

disease  in  i^nicraf. 

Total  number  of  cases  of  which  dissec- 
tions are  given  45 

Of  this  number  there  wn^  no  organic 
disease  (except  obesity)  in    4 

■  Gigaaic  disease  of  the  liver 
oftly,  in   9 
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— —  Organic  disi^se  of  the  heart  ductti  ui  n  diseased  organ  tiian  m  a  sound  one; 

or  great  vessels,  in  ..................    39  auxl,  indeed)  «sp»Mnce  proves,  that  althoui^ 

S.  Kemiti  relative  to^kt  mtmx  of  the  orgMk  ftUnoM  all  orgm*     liable  to  seroe  pains,  from 

uftxHtms  of  the  kettrt  tmd  great  vetieh.  some  unknown  temporary  condiuoo  of  tiie 

Total  miniU  r  of  c-wes  in  which  there  nerv«'H  themselves,  ustially  termed  neuralgia, 

was  organic  disease  in  the  heart  or  veMels   39  yet  that  thejr  are  muchmore  liahle  toauoh  paio> 

Of  thi<<niiin1>er there  waa  orpjanicdiMsaM  ftil  ailectMU  when  diicaaed  in  their  stracture, 

of  the  liiart  iiloiif,  in                                 tO  r<)ii«H<juent1y  disordered  in  tdn-  uMi  u;  nr 

— — Organic  disease  *>f  liie  aorta  eiilet-lilfcai  in  tlieir  powers.     1  rum  vtlul  tuts 

ahme,  in                                         3  been  already  .state<i  of  tlie  freqnemgr  of  stnio- 

— ——  Organic  disease  of  the  OOID-  tural  disease  of  iJie  heart  and  aorta  nerf««sririly 

nary  arteries  alone,  in                                 1  disordering  Uieir  action,  it  will  ri:iidily  l>e  un- 

'— — >  Ossification  or  cartilagiliooa  derstood  how  easily  pain  may  be  induced  in 

d«generatioD  of  the  conmuy  aiierieB  in  . .    16  these  pam  under  Tariou*  ciiwinmancee,  and 

'          ■■  Chaiflcatioin  or  other  diaeaaeof  ftoni  many  dilferent  eauMi;  and  it  teeaii 

die  r.i Ives  in  16  equally  intelligihle  how  similar  pains  may  ori- 

—  Disease  of  the  aorta  (osnfioi*  giuate  in  the  same  parts,  under  particular  cit^ 

tion,  ordihlatioa,  arbodi)iii                  94  cunatanoea,  even  when  no  itnictuial  lenon 

■  —  Pretematuial  aoAnea  of  the  exiists  in  iliem.    In  this,  a<!  in  so  many  otiier 

li»irt*  in  12  caaeA,  uutliur»  have  frequijully  failed  iu  account- 

If  we  consider  it  as  pttnred,  hjr  tlw  IbKftoinf  ing  for  the  phenomena,  because  they  took  too 

itatemenLs,  that  the  heart  and  its  rrmt  vessel  confined  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  were  anxious 

constitute  the  seat  of  the  paan  and  all  tlie  pnn-  to  establish  a  greiOer  simplicity  in  the  produo> 

cijial  plicnonietiu  of  the  paroxysm  of  ani:nia,  it  tion  of  the  9fmpUm»  tOU  nature  adOMNV* 

still  remains  to  be  inquired  what  is  the  nature  ledges. 

of  this  pam,  and  what  are  itstmnwdW  cmiMs,  Of  the  intiniaie  nature  of  the  pain  in  die 

or  die  CircuTnstancos  on  which  it  iinn  >  li  Uely  paroxysm  of  atuii.  we  know  nothintj  ;  hut  we 
depends.  And  there  seems  no  great  dithculty  know  no  more  of  lite  nature  of  any  pain.  All 
in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  condusion  in  diu  that  weoan  praponnd  concerning  it  is  a  n  latimi 
matter,  if  we  keep  in  view,  1.  the  <hct«!  reconle'l  of  the  evpnts  wnich  seem  to  lead  to  it,  ;uid  the 
relative  to  the  frequency  of  structural  dLsmsu  in  tuuUiUon  of  Uie  j^uits  in  «liith  it  occurs,  at  ilie 
the  heart  and  aorta  in  angina;  2.  the  characters  time  of  its  occurrence.  We  know  tliat  tlie  pain 
of  the  pain  itself,  its  inMantaneous  invasion  and  >^  nut  of  that  kind  which  arises  irom  inflammi^ 
oessatiea,  its  violence,  its  short  duration,  and  tion,  or  uloeiation,  or  any  olher  fixed  physical 
its  OOnpjete  disiipjieanmre  for  long  periods  of  altenition  of  a  part.  All  the  circuinstantes  at- 
tine  i  3.  the  nature  of  the  actions  of  the  heart  tending  it  pnn  e  it  to  be  of  that  kind  which  oc- 
and  great  vessels  in  hcdth ;  and,  leslly,  the  cm*  in  cram])  or  spann,  or  from  niessoi^  or  in 
nature  ht.'I  r-m^ct  peinfill  aflectione  in  other  die  class  of  cases  termed  neuraf^'ic,  in  which 
parts  of  the  IxkIv.  the  painful  seiis<itiou  'm  lIil-  result  uf  i>ome  un- 
We  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  pam,  and  Other  known  temporary  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the 
priTici[»l  phenomena  characterising  the  paroxysm  part,  not  manifested  by  any  physical  alteration 
of  angina,  may  acknowledge  different  causes  of  them  discoverable  by  our  senses.  We  luive 
and  depend  on  different  conditions  of  the  af-  sufficient  evidence  that  such  a  morbid  condition 
fected  parts,  in  diflteient  individuab,  and  in  of  the  nerves  may  be  prodnoed  in  a  heart  in  all 
Ae  asme  individual  at  difl^mit  tiroes ;  just  as  otber  respects  sound ;  and  wlien  it  takes  piaoe 
we  find  in  other  parts  of  the  IxhIv,  niore  j  arti-  ^  heart  iniuiif'  ily  liseased  in  ^tr  i  fun  , 
fndarly  in  parts  possessing  a  structure  and  ftmc-  must  consider  lite  structural  lesions  lut^ly 
tions  somewhat  analogoua  to  those  of  the  heart,  as  predisposing  aod  eieittiiK  causes  of  die  pain, 
namely,  the  hollow  viscera  po-s-iessing  muscular  Tliat  the  structural  lesions  are  not  the  immediate 
tunics,  and  destuied  to  convey  fluids.  Tlie  '"'J  necessary  source  of  the  pain  is  sufficiently 
stomach,  the  intestines,  the  bladder,  the  gall-  proved  by  its  intermitting  character,  and  the  per- 
ducts,  ureters,  &c.  are  all  subject  to  sudden  "cct  ea.se  in  Uie  intervals,  when  tlie  structural 
|>aroxysms  of  severe  pain,  frequently  oritnnatuig  lesion  is  precisely  the  same  as  during  Uie  pa- 
in very  different  causes,  yet  very  similar  in  their  roxysra.  The  anatomical  structure,  the  peculiar 
external  character.  In  the  stomach  or  bowels,  action  and  fiinctioiis  of  tiie  heart  aod  annexed 
for  ennnple,  we  may  have  gastmlgia  or  ente-  fc^t  vesseb,  will  sufficiently  explain  all  lint 
ralv'ia,  of  the  same  general  appearance,  from  modifications  of  the  paiu  m  !  other  phenomena 
pure  muscular  spatm;  from  matter  irritating  observed  in  tlie  angiiious  piroxysra.  The  ra> 
the  internal  membrane;  from  simple  neuralgia,  diation  of  the  pain  to  a  distance  from  the  pt- 
the  source  of  irritation  being  at  the  oriinn  of  the  mary  and  principal  site  of  it  is  only  in  conmr- 
ner^'es  ;  from  over-distensiou  ;  Skc.  inc.;  and  "^''y  wiili  what  is  observed  iu  all  uiiier  ])ainful 
each  of  these  may  exist  with  various  organic  affections.  &one  in  the  bladder  produces  pain 
diseases  of  the  part,  or  wiUiout  any  ort!:anic  in  the  gians  penis ;  calculus  in  the  ureter,  pain 
disease;  and  two  or  more  of  them  may  co-exist,  in  the  abdominal  waOs ;  inflammation  or  die 
It  is  reasonable  to  su{)|)ose  that  painful  aflec-  ("  "'  'a^-esof  the  hip-joint,  p;iin  in  the  knee;  and 
tioDs  of  illis  kind  will  much  more  easily  be  pro-  what  is  periiaps  a  still  more  appropriate  illus- 

fntion,  nritation  at  the  orf ((in  of  nerves  in  ge^ 

*  In  « i^rrat  many  CSSSS  the  TftMittlHtTS  of  the  Heral  frequently  manifesto  itself  only  by  pin  at 

b«ut  u  out  ootkcd.  their  cxtivmitie:».    lo  a  word,  tlie  pam,  in  tlic 
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puoxysm  of  angina,  may  arise  from  tteunURta, 
irom  spasm,  from  oyer-<iisien!>it)n ;  and  Uie 
otfaor  priDcnal  pbmoaMDa  loay  all,  we  Uuuk, 
Iw  ttplaimd  hy  the  deranRenMuli  of  the  ftiM^ 
tions  i!n-  li<':ir'.  n 'iiM(!i 'etl  as  a  muscular 
omn  cliaived  with  tliu  utbce  of  circulating  the 
m  of  blood. 

Varieties  of  angina. — Under  this  head  we  do 
not  mean  to  notice  the  diiferent  hmvi  of  the 
paroxjfsm  U  witnessed  in  different  ca'^es.  Such 
oisliDGtMiio  are  of  little  practical  value.  We 
wish  here  to  adrert  to  thedifferentcircunetances, 
whether  of  a  local  nr  ^jeiK'nil  kind,  under  which 
the  paroxysms  take  place,  and  which  may  nia- 
twially  mfloaice  both  the  prognosis  WM  the 
treatment.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the^ie  differences  have  re&ieoce  to  the  physical 
conditifln  of  Ao  psttt  immedliately  arocted  in 
the  paroxysm  ;  others  to  the  inatp  of  tlic  ceiiend 
system  with  which  the  local  artbciion  is  con- 
nected. We  shall  briefly  notice  the  dinf  of 
IhoM  vaiieiias  in  the  order  now  stated. 

In  One  dass  of  eases  there  erists  gMatstrae* 
tural  disease  of  the  heart  and  aorta;  in  another 
class  there  exists  either  do  structural  dieeoM, 
ornonethat  can  be  detected.  The  former  class 
of  rasf^  may  therefore  be  tcrme<l  orvriTiir  ;m- 
giud ;  the  latter,  funclMJual  aiigiua.  liiicti  of 
thes«  classes  may  be  subdivided  according  as 
the  affection  of  the  heart  and  aorta  exists  un- 
complicated widi  other  diseaites  of  a  general  or 
kx&l  kind,  or  cix'xisis  with  some  such  disease 
or  diseases  on  which  it  is  more  or  less  depeo- 
daM.  Ibis  dassHleation  would  give  due 
lowing  amuigeiTirri?  ■— 

1. —  Drganic  anema. 

1.  Pure,  or  idiopethic. 

2.  ('nm]  !f'x,  or  sympathetic. 
1 1 . —  I  unctumal  uiigiua. 

1 .  Pure,  or  idiopatliic. 

2.  Comdex,  or  sympathetic 

1.  The  cases  timt  come  under  ibe  ilnt  8ttb> 
division  of  organic  anijina  are  few  in  number 
They  ate  those  in  which  the  augiuoos  paroxysms 
aeera  lo  be  Ae  direct  consequence  of  oi^ic 
disca<fe  of  the  h«irt  occtirring  in  persons  (Jthor- 
wis>c-  healthy.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  :ielduni 
very  well  marked,  tlieanginont Symptoms  being 
either  feebly  manifested,  or  overpowered  by  tlte 
greater  intensity  of  tlie  more  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  heart  dise;eie.  The^e  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  one  respect,  as  the  worst  cases  of 
anarina,  inasmuch  as  the?  hold  out  litde  prae- 
prrr  nf  cure  or  even  of  alleviation.  Our  in- 
flueuce  over  di.seasei  of  tlie  heart  is  very  slight, 
except  they  are  partly  the  effect  of  some  omer 
disorder  of  a  more  curable  kind. 

2.  Under  the  next  subdivision  uf  organic 
angina,  we  would  uiclqde  tbegreaior  numMr  of 
the  best  marked  and  more  severe  cases  of  this 
disease.  In  these,  along  with  the  organic  af- 
fection of  the  heart  or  vessels,  or  both,  (y)nv 
hibly  not  very  great,  or,  at  least,  marked  r^her 
by  the  paroxvsm  of  angina  dian  by  the  general 
symptoms  of  diseased  heart,)  we  have  some  ob- 
vious general  disorder  of  the  system.  In  caaes 
of  diit  kind,  «be  disease  of  the  h«»t  and 
aorta  wms  often  to  be  a  conM?<]ucnce  of  the 
co-exu»tiug  disordtsr;  if  not  a  cousiequeuce,  a 


b  always  greatly  aggravated  by  its  presence; 
and  hence  the  njost  succeasAd  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  angina  is  that  wliich  has  direct  r»* 
lerence  to  the  concomitant  disorder. 

Amoni^  the  \  ariotis  structural  aflTcrtions  for- 
merly detailed  as  constituting  liie  e^siential  or 
organic  cliarader  of  these  two  classes  of  cases, 
different  authors,  at  different  times,  have  been 
anxious  to  select  some  one  lesion  as  the  ex- 
clusive cause  of  the  disease.  'Hie  principal  of 
these  have  besn^— epsification  of  toe  oonanary 
arteriM,  ossification  and  dilatation  of  the  aorta, 
accumulation  of  fat  in  or  around  the  heart,  &c. 
To  these  may  be  ad<ied,  witli  equal  propriety, 
several  other  morbid  states  of  the  heart,  parti- 
ctilarly— softenincr  of  the  mtiscular  stdwtance  of 
the  heart,  dilatation  of  one  or  mure  <if  the  ca- 
vitiea,  &e.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted  ets  a 
necessary  consequence  of  tlie  result  of  the  dis- 
sections (riven  above,  tliat  no  one  of  tliese 
lesions  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a.s  exclu- 
sively the  cause  of  the  oaroxysm  of  angina ; 
and  that  some  of  those  which  have  been  most 
generally  believed  to  l>e  such,  are  ei[ua!led  or 
exceeded  in  point  uf  fiupientjy  by  others. 
Thus  we  see  tliat  the  ossification  of  tiwoonwary 
arteries,  formerly  considered  by  so  many  as  the 
chief  or  sole  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  is  only  of 
the  same  frequency  of  occurrence  as  disease  of 
the  valves,  while  diaettse  of  the  aocta  is  much 
more  frequent  than  either.  But  we  think  it 
jimbable  that  much  sli^ihter  deviations  from  the 
normal  condition  of  the  orfpm  of  circulation 
than  any  above  nodced  oonstitule  quite  as  fte> 
qnent  causes  of  this  diseiise  ;  more  particularly 
of  the  milder  caii&i.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
this  class  of  cases  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
detect,  during  life,  the  existence  of  any  orjranic 
lesion,  much  less  the  precise  lesion ;  and  from 
the  same  cause,  (its  slightness,)  it  is  frequently 
overlooked  in  the  examination  after  deatn.  u 
a  considerdile  number  of  such  eases,  however, 
tilt  nature  of  the  morbid  deviation  is  discover- 
able both  during  Ufe  and  after  death.  The 
most  common  of  theae  slifi^ter  deviations  fiora 
hca'thy  .stnicturrare,  a  thin  i^d  slightly  dilated 
atait  uf  Uie  veittncies,  and  a  want  of  tone  in 
tlie  muscular  fibre. 

3.  We  consider  cases  of  the  kind  just  men- 
tioned, in  which  the  organic  deviation  is  so 
slight  as  to  Ih-  hardly  discoverable,  as  constitu- 
ting the  greater  number  of  those  usually  viewed 
by  praetitioneie  as  examples  of  pure  (unctioiial 
or  nervous  anu'ina.  It  is  obvious  that  in  ex- 
treme strictness  of  language  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  this  name ;  yet  if  the  deviation  is  only 
so  sliu'ht  as  to  constitute  mt-n-  fr  ebkness,  (and 
it  ta  often  nothing  more,)  liiey  uru  probably  as 
well  entitied  to  m  nane  ■■  moat  other  diseases 
commonly  deiKNntmted  nervous.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  tliat  in  persons  possessing  the  best 
proportioiu-d  heart*,  and  in  which  no  deviation 
whatever  from  the  normal  structure  can  be  de- 
tected either  durinf  life  or  after  death,  there 
Trnv  niir!  tin  occur  ])aroxysm5  of  angina.  The 
protiortion  of  such  cases  is  however  very  small 
under  any  circumstances  in  a  state  of  unoom- 
]«lication  with  uihei  diseases  ;  and  we  look  upon 
litem  ruiher  a:^  uf  ixissibte  occurrence  tlian  as 
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faftvinn  vnlsiiit|f  BMt  wUb  timn  in  andiw* 

Conjoined,  howt-vt-r,  with  some  other  disorder, 
as  in  iliv  iit'xt  vhLsa  of  ciues,  wt:  conceive  they 
•re  by  no  ine;uis  rare. 

4.  Underthc  head  of  comiilex  or  sj'tnywthe. 
tic  functional  auguia,  %vc  luu^l  comprehend  u 
large  class  of  cases ;  and,  for  the  reasons 
stilted  in  the  last  paragraph,  altbouph  not  strictly 
philosophical,  we  would,  for  practical  purposes, 
UK  hide  iHid«  r  the  |>resent  diTision  uU  tlie  ciLst  s 
of  nervuu!i  aii<;;iiia  complicated  with  otlier  dis- 
eases, whether  the  organs  of  the  drcalation  are 
p«  rf  f  ily  -iounil  and  well  proportioned,  or  only 
deviating  in  a  very  slight  d^ree  from  this  stale 
of  integrity.  Under  this  nesd  are  oompre- 
hended  a  very  coasiderable  proportion  of  the 
cases  met  with  in  practice,  and  not  a  few  of 
tliose  winch  present  sy mptantt of  the  grCAlCil 
severity  in  the  paioxysiii. 

Hie  limits  of  dris  anide  prerent  ns  from 
entering  into  any  h'ngtliened  iiet;uls  resj)ectin? 
tiie  morbid  states,  general  or  lociil,  which 
oompUcate  angiiu,  whether  as  simple  coinci- 
dents or  a.s  pretli<po!;in'^'  ctitise?.  It  is  highly 
necessary,  liowever,  thut  tlie  attention  of  tlie 
pracdtioiter  should  be  particularly  called  to 
them»  sinoe^  as  has  beea  already  obaenred,  al- 
most all  our  remedial  measures  must  be  dirMied 

rather  auaiiist  tlie>e  e<>iii]iliLatioi!>  than  against 

the  local  affectiou  which  gives  the  disease  its 
umie  and  chataeter. 

Of  thrsp  coni]i!icritinn"«,  thorp  is  none  more 
de^'rvaig  of  notice  than  that  multiform  artection 
which  is  most  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
difSjHipsiu.  In  its  earliest  and  simplest  stage, 
when  consisting  chiefly  of  mere  functional  dis- 
order of  the  stomach,  this  aftcction  is  u  frequent 
conoumitant  of  aQKina,  and  sometimes  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  me  paroxysms.   In  nervous 

habits  it  uivi-s  rise  t<i  nnii  h  >^eiuTal  distinhaiiic, 
and  aggravates  local  diseases,  both  by  inducing 
geaeml  debility  and  excitini;  particular  sym- 
patliies.  It  is,  h*^'wever,  in  it<  lixtter  and  more 
complex  stages  Ui.il  dyspepsia  displays  its 
principal  power  in  modifying  the  condition  of 
the  system  ;  and  it  is  in  these  that  its  connexion 
with  angina  is  most  conspicuous.  In  place  of 
mere  functional  disorder  of  one  or.:an,  there  are 
now  fixed  structural  ciuu^es  in  many ;  while 
nnmeroos  new  fbnctioinl  disturbances  are 
added  to  the  primnn  one,  and  all  are  become 
fixed  by  long  habit.  'I'he  mass  of  blo«<l  itself, 
and  must  of  the  secretions  and  excretions  have 
likewise  become  changed  both  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

This  general  disorder  of  the  fl^ntem,  which 

may  be  termed  xtctmJan/  difuprpmty  sometimes 
gives  ri.se  to  symfitoms  of  iui^ina,  without  any 

Iin  viou^  orx'iuue  atlcction  et'  llie  heart  or  aoila. 
t  fi-cquently  also  produces  organic  aifections  in 
these  parts ;  and  if  these  already  exist,  it  is  one 
of  tlie  most  common  imd  mo?t  jiowcrful  excit- 
ing causes  of  the  augiuuus  attacks.  W  hen, 
C0i«datingwi A  angina,  diis  general  disorder,  in 
its  progress,  gives  occasion  to  other  IcK-a!  dis- 
eases of  a  fixed  chariiclcr,  llie  cuji.-^-qucnee  is 
sometimes  an  alleviation  of  the  aiiKinous  symp- 
toms, sometitnt-s  an  a^gravatiou  of  them.  The 
oiigans  whidi  prmcijolly  hufTer  in  this  way  are 


thelmiii,  the  liver,  Ae  ntarve,  and  the  akin. 

When  the  iirilation  has  fixed  itself  in  the  brain, 
the  case  becoiuai  more  distressing  and  unma- 
mgeable;  as  then,  in  addition  to  the  various 
bodily  disorders,  we  have  to  combat  the  fretful- 
uess  and  fickleness  of  a  depraved  temper,  and 
all  the  mental  miseries  of  hyjx>choiidriasis. 

There  is  no  it more  {irevaletit  in  this 
country,  or  move  practically  injurious,  than  that 
iiiflainination  or  other  orjranic  lesions  of  the 
liver  are  of  frequeut  occurrence  as  primary  dis- 
eaaea;  mudh  more,  that  they  are  among  the 
causes  which  ncert  the  most  powerful  influence 
iu  modifying  tJic  conditions  ol  the  whole  system, 
and  in  exciting,  by  their  symixitlietic  relations, 
numerous  odier  mahulies.  Functional  disoidcr 
of  the  liver  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  common  eflfect 
of  si'condiirv  dysiK-psia;  and  when  tliis  lj;ts 
subsisted  a  long  tune,  structund  lesion,  under 
die  form  of  dmmie  u^hmmation,  or  indtna- 
tion,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  pland,  may  be  the 
consequence,  but  we  are  wxU  usisured  tliat 
dtiltattt  of  the  liver  is  rare  in  this  country  as  a 
primary  afl'ection;  and  we  believe  Uiat  when 
It  exists,  it  exerts  less  influence  over  the  rest  of 
the  economy  Uian  is  commonly  believed. 

When,  Irom  any  cause,  hypertrophy  of  the 
liver  has  arisen,  the  viscas  may  enotMich,  moie 
or  less,  njxui  the  natural  iKumdaries  df  the 
chest,  and  impede  or  derange  die  htaltJiy  tuove- 
menls  of  its  oootents.  And  it  is  from  iiaving 
seen  some  cases  of  this  kind,  and  from  having 
overlooked  tlie  more  poweiiul  atjcncy  of  the 
accompanying  disorders,  that  Brcra,  Pottal, 
Latham,  and  others,  have  considered  angina  as 
a  meie  sympaUictic  affection  of  the  heart  pro- 
duced by  tlie  encro.aciinient>  of  tlie  liver,  or 
Other  abaominal  viscera,  on  the  boundaries  of 
the  chest  Nodiing  can  be  more  inoonect  than 
this  \i(  w  of  the  ease,  as  applied  to  ancrina 
generally.  It  is  open  to  liie  charge  of  overlook- 
mg  numerous  and  obvious  causes  of  a  much 
more  iiiHuential  kind,  and  selecting'  one  that  is 
at  once  iiidigniticant  and  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  affections  of  the  utmis  seldom  extend 
beyond  the  mucous  membrane;  but  as  irrttar 
tions  of  this  organ  are  important,  both  as  cre- 
ating local  drains,  and  as  producin:.:,  by  exten- 
sive sympathy,  irritalion  and  disorder  in  the 
nervous  system;  and  as  they,  moreover,  very 
generally  induce  some  derangement  of  the 
im|K>ruuit  function  of  mciistrualion;  tliey  deserve 
great  attention  from  the  pmctitioiier  when  they 
complicate  angina. 

One  of  tlie  most  constant  and  important 
complications  of  angina  is  diat  state  to  which 
vve  commonly  give  the  name  of  pUihorOf  and 
which  i<i  supposed  to  coosiat  essentially  in  an 
overloaded  condition  of  the  vascular  system, 
in  other  words,  a  superabundance  of  blood.  It 
is  piobable,  however,  that  in  die  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  l)loo<l  is  altered  in  it>  r|uality  no 
Itism  than  in  its  quantity,  the  most  common  al- 
teration being  an  increase  of  its  nntrttive  pro- 
perties. This,  at  least,  is  the  most  usual  con- 
dition of  it  observed  in  angina.  Independently 
of  actual  proofs  of  die  existence  of  such  a  state 
furimlied  by  the  symptoms,  almost  every  thing 
in  the  history  of  angina  eounienanoes  siich  an 
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opiDioD.  1.  The  sabjects  of  imguia  are  mostly 
of  the  male  Ms,  above  fifty  yean  of  age,  and 

a  <rTi-:it  innioT-itv  r-f  thnn  l)eloflg  to  that  class 
of  |)«r!ions  v>hu  ure  enabled  to  indulge  m  full 
Ihnng,  witliout  the  uaceavlji  of  undergoing 
serere  iKxlily  lalKnir,  or  even  of  using  active 
fcxerUuii.  2.  Gout  is  a  very  frequent  Uiseustj 
in  persons  subject  to  angina ;  and  gout  scarcely 
ever  OQCurs  (except  in  extreme  caiet  of  beredi- 
faiy  predisposition)  in  persons  that  are  not  of  a 
plethoric  habit.  3.  Obesity  is  extreme!  \  r  i  ri 
mon  in  angina.  Hie  deposition  of  fat  m  lUu 
internal  ]»rts  is,  indeed,  socouunoo,  tliat  many 
\vrirf Ts  are  dispwed  to  consider  tin-  fitty  ac- 
cumulation as  the  cause  of  the  paroxysms. 
4.  Hie  veij  existence  of  angina,  from  whatever 
cause  arising,  tends  to  prodnoe  |>l«tho(a  if  it 
did  not  jxreviously  exist,  or  to  mcr^ae  it  if 
alre-ady   jtrt-sont.     A  se<i»-nt;ir>'  lifr,  and  tlic 

abandoomeat  of  all  active  bodily  cxeitiotu,  are 
ahnost  inevitable  eonaequencet  of  dua  disease ; 

and  if  the  apitctite  continues  cjod,  as  it  often 
does,  and  if  no  dietetic  regimen,  having  reference 
to  tlte  diminished  wants  of  the  system,  is  en- 
fort'td,  tiio  occurrence  of  plethom  can  luL-d!y 
be  avuidfd.  5.  We  couiader  the  funmiliou  uf 
osseous  deposits  in  the  aorta,  coronary  arteries, 
&c.  SO  prevalent  in  angina,  as  an  incUcatii^i  at 
onoe  or  plethora  and  of  that  concomitaDt  depni- 
vaiion  (if  th<'  l)l(K)d  which  we  know  gt'iieniUy 
to  precede  the  deposition  of  aoaluguus  morbid 
substances  in  gout,  calculus,  fce.  6.  The  bene- 
ficial efTett  of  various  kinds  of  mpdical  deple- 
tion and  low  Uving,  and  the  ill  eSecXs  of 
oppoaite  praetieaayainoglj  conobofate  die  same 
view  of  the  case. 

The  connexion  of  angina  with  the  gouty 
habit  deserves  somt?  further  notue,  as  being  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  t&^d  both  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment.  Hiis  connexion 
w.Ls  early  itnscntd,  antl  has  had  considerable 
mHuence  m  modifymg  the  opinions  aud  prac- 
tice of  many  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article.  I'litt^r  seems  to  havp  been  thp 
first  who  itarliCLilarly  uuUced  it.  lie,  iiideL-d, 
considered  angina  as  nothing  more  than  a  form 
of  gout.  Similar  opinions  are  «itertained  by 
many  subsequent  writers,  as  by  Macqueen, 
Klsner,  Sioeller,  \c.;  and  wlien  stated  with 
due  regard  to  pbdosopbical  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
f)|niiion  h  correct  in  a  very  consideniMe  num- 
ber uf  the  cases  of  angina,  llie  f<u:t  is,  that 
in  such  cases  thcie  caista  the  same  general 
disorder  of  the  system  a"  in  t'out,  of  wlu(  h  one 
of  ihc  most  obvious  features  is  the  sUUe  of  [ple- 
thora above  mentioned.  In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  these  cases  vre  have  all  the  local  cha- 
racteristic phenomena  of  gout,  either  co-exisring 
or  allernatiii^' witli  angina;  in  others  we  have 
the  same  constitutional  symptoms,  but  the 
local  disorder  of  the  heut  and  greai  vessels  in 
place  of  that  of  the  joints.  No  doubt,  tlierc 
exists  bunie  real  diflerence  between  ilie  two 
classes  of  cases,  which  gives  to  one  the  charac- 
teristic form  of  angina,  and  to  the  olher  that  of 
guuiy  uiflaiunuaioji  (jf  the  exuemilics ;  but  the 
nature  of  this  difference  altogether  eludes  our 
observation  in  most  iwrtaoces.   It  is  sulficient 


for  our  present  purpose  to  be  aware  of  the  feet, 
dttt^ma  certain  proportion  of  tbecaaes  of  angina, 

the  same  apparent  constitutional  dir^order  exists 
as  ill  gout.  Thin  fact  is  abundantly  jiroved  by 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  publislied  cases  <m 
angina,  and  is  corrolxirated  by  all  tiiat  we  have 
ourselves  observed  of  Uus  disease. 

Trtatment  ttf  ungina. — Like  that  of  all  dis- 
eases of  an  mtennitting  or  paroxysmal  ch»> 
racier,  the  treatment  of  angina  mpiiret  to  be 
considered  in  two  very  distinct  points  of  vlew^ 
in  tile  {Ku-oxysm,  and  in  the  interval.  We  shall 
therefore  notice  these  sepantety. 

I.  Treattntfif  in  tlw  ptirnr\fsm.~.\s  there  can 
be  no  doubt  diat  tlie  paroxystus  uf  aiiKina  anse 
under  very  different  oonilitions  of  the  system, 
and  as  they  differ  vei^  materially  in  their  im- 
mediate causes,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  organs 
immediately  arti-<ted,  all  rational  tnalnient 
must  have  regard  to  these  circumstances  in  in- 
dividoal  cases,  as  6r  as  they  are  known  or  can 
be  ascertained.  I'atnful  muscular  spxsm,  or 
simple  uetualgia  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  whether 
ttltimaidy  depending  on  ocganic  disease  of  die 
jwis  or  not,  may  recognise  verj*  opposite  cx- 
ciluig  causes,  and  may,  therefore,  be  best 
relieved  by  ditleretit  means.  In  one  case,  for 
instance,  the  patient  may  be  strong  and  robust, 
and  his  whole  vascnlar  system  overloaded ;  in 
another,  he  may  he  the  victim  of  lorij  prenous 
disease,  with  a  deficiency  both  of  blood  and 
constitntianBl  power;  while,  in  a  third,  the 
system  mav  be  comparatively  healthy,  with  or 
without  local  disease  ot"  Uie  organs  uf  circula- 
tiott,  and  with  or  without  great  ncn'ouimess  of 
temperament.  In  all  these  varieties,  the  treat 
ment  will  require  modihcation  to  suit  it  to 
the  individual  case.  W  lien  previously  known, 
such  circumstaooes  must,  therelbre,  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  practitioner;  when  notktiown,  an 
attem|>t  must  l)e  made  to  ascertain  them  before 
he  prescribes  fur  the  patient.  Inattention  to 
circumstances  of  this  kind  has  oflen  rendered 
the  treatment  much  lcs«i  effective  tlian  it  ml^rht 
have  been,  or  has  rendere<l  it  decidedly  mjuri- 
OUB.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  extremely  dithcult,  if  not  imposaiyei, 
to  come  to  any  certain  judgment  ts  to  the 
actual  pathological  condition  of  the  affected 

part%,  or  even  of  the  system  generally,  during 
the  {woxyam.    A  previous  knowledge  of  die 

{)atienl,  and,  yet  more,  the  having  had  oppor- 
tunities uf  studying  llie  ease  in  fonucr  atlucks, 
will  here  be  of  the  greatest  im|)ortance. 

The  violence  of  the  patient's  snfferines,  an<I 
llie  belief  in  llie  nervous  or  spiLsinodic  nature  of 
the  pain,  suggested  by  its  sudden  invasion, 
would  natnially  lead  the  medical  attendant,  in 
die  first  place,  to  attempt  to  afford  relief  by 
anodvnes.  And  such,  we  find,  lias  been  the 
common  practice  of  physicians  when  first 
called  to  a  patient  in  a  peroxjnm,  or  when 
requested  to  prescribe  means  with  the  view  of 
checking  or  mitigating  its  violence  in  case  of 
recurrence.  Such  attempts,  however,  have  ge- 
nerally been  attended  with  less  success  tkm 
might  have  been  expected.  Rarely,  indeed,  if 
ever,  lias  a  jKUoxysiu  l>een  sj)cvdily  an<l  coiu- 
plelely  removed  by  such  means;  and  only 
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in  a iwy  hmU  prapoitiaiiof  em  Immi  its  Tio- 

Icncc  bmi  mitiifatofl.  In  anf^ina,  as  \u  t  -  tli- 
acb  or  uc  douloureux,  gastralgia,  oolic  m  other 
violent  pains,  nature  seems  as  if  she  sooroed  to 
he  cofjtrolled  by  art,  although  so  much  undfT 
Uie  liitiueitct'  of  ^^aull<lr  applications  wlivu  Icbs 
needed,  as  in  the  case  of  mild^  pains.  And, 
DO  doubt,  in  the  diwaw  now  unoer  oonsiden- 
tioe,  the  Mate  of  mental  distreH  and  fear  wiA 
which  tl>e  bo<lily  siifTfriiiu's  are  complicated, 
ha»a  powerful  influence  in  couiUetw^ing  tlie 
nrdinuy  effect  of  anodvoe  remcdiei.  Our  own 
experience  wduld  Iran  iis  lo  recommend  the 
lite  of  anodynes  m  the  milder  cases  only ;  and 
more  particularly  in  those  in  which  then  Ub- 
isted  a  feeble  and  exhausted  system,  or 
constitutional  nervousness  without  pklliora. 

Antis|>asmodic8,  cordials,  carmmatives,  &c. 
have  been  also  mudi  reoonunended  and  em^ 
ployed ;  and,  upon  the  wlmle,  with  better  mo* 
c»-*is  tli;iii  anodynes,  lliey  have  appeared,  in 
different  cases,  to  atlbrd  relief  by  imparting;  a 
tein()uraiy  vigour  to  the  nervous  system  gene- 
r  ill;. ,  rtverpowered  as  it  seemed  by  the  bodily 
aixi  roeuial  sufferings;  or  by  stimulating  tfaie 
heut  to  increased  action,  and  thereby  '^■M"^ 
h  to  propel  the  load  with  which  it  was  op- 
pmned;  or,  simply,  by  invigorating  the  sto- 
mach, and  enabling  it  to  expel  the  tlatus  accvi- 
mukted  in  it.  And  it  seems  probable  tliat 
■udi  mem  may  opeiaie  in  all  di«M  ways,  and, 
perhaps,  conjointly  in  the  smie  case.  In  cilm^ 
m  which  there  exi:!.t;:i  suthcieut  evidence  of  a 
piedMnc  sute  of  the  vascular  system,  some 
attempt  must  be  made  to  remove  this  before 
means  of  the  kind  now  under  considenUJon 
can  )h?  applied  with  any  prospect  of  benefit,  or 
even  aaiietx.  oioai  cases  where  veneset^ion 
has  been  employed,  and  particularly  if  it  has 
been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  slight 
doses  of  laudanum,  combined  with  bnutdy  or 
other  stimulants,  may  be  used,  always  wiA 
safety,  and  often  with  benefit ;  and  the  proba- 
bilihr  of  benefit  will  be  greau^r,  lo  proportion 
to  ne  degree  of  exhaustion  and  nervousness 
present.  The  aromatic  and  stimulant  medi- 
cines, usually  termed  carminatives,  are  more 
particularly  indicated  in  dyspeptic  complica- 
tions, and  where  then  exist  sq;iis  of  distotston 
of  the  stomach  by  flatus. 

Tliis  cir(u instance  of  llie  !>tumach  being 
no  genenilly  oppreiiMid  vvilli  tiatus  during 
paroxysms  of  angina,  and  of  the  expulsion 
of  this  beinp  almost  always  ihf  linrhinger  of 
relief,  jf  uol  its  cau:>e,  is  a  reiuarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  the  disease.  In  reading 
the  numerous  eases  recorded,  one  is  struck 
with  die  frequent  mention  of  this  circum- 
stance; Lnd  nur  own  exj>erience  entirely  cor- 
roborates the  observations  made  by  others, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  nre  in  subjects  wlw 
are  altojeretber  free  from  any  sis^iis  of  indi- 
gestion in  the  intervals  of  il»e  t>;iroxy.sms. 
From  this  and  other  considerations,  tlu-re  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  gas  is  fonned  in 
the  intestinal  canaJ  during,  or  immediately 
before,  the  paroxysms.  Be  tliis  :i.s  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  expulsioo  during 
IImmv  ftnnif  io  most  CMes  at  wast,  a  rational 


wdiealraB  of  tnabiNDt  s  aniei^  wiiethet  a  emise 

or  consequence  of  the  paroxysm,  its  expulsion 
almost  mvariably  gives  relief:*  and  it  is  mmv- 
tines  found  that  the  simple  aromatic  waters 

are  more  elfeclual  in  pn>ducinu  this  result, 
Ui;ui  liiedicuits  Ui>ually  cotLsidered  of  '.greater 
power.f 

A  rety  difiisrent  mode  of  relief,  already 
noticed,  namely  venesection,  has  been  occa- 
sionally employed  witJi  much  ad>'autage ;  and 
there  is  great  reason  for  believing,  that,  if  more 
judiciously  applied,  it  would  have  been  ttill 
more  b<3neficial.  Severil  diflt-rent  circum- 
sUuces  met  with  in  pamxysms  of  angina,  some- 
time separately,  sometimes  conjointly,  seem 
fully  to  justify  the  tnal  of  this  remedy,  even  if 
its  use  had  not  bt-en  vindicated  by  experiaice. 
These  are — the  state  of  general  pletiioia,  so 
frequently  fiwnd  in  such  patients;  the  state  of 
actual  local  plediora  or  merfaid  aceumnlation 
of  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels;  the  state 
of  relative  local  plethora  of  the  same  parts  firom 
feebleness  of  the  organ  in  propellii^  its  con- 
tents. In  all  these  cases  the  diminution  of  the 
mass  of  blood,  if  it  can  be  effected  wiUiout  im- 
mediate risk  of  life,  would  unquestionably  btt 
beneficial ;  and  the  piactioe  of  several  emmet 
men  has  proved  it  to  be  often  saf^.  Dr.  Perei- 
v.il.  Dr.  Parry,  Dr.  llosack,  ^Ir.  Allan  Bums, 
and  several  oUiers,  are  of  this  number.  We 
have  ourselves  employdl  it  with  benefit  in  some 
strcnc''  i-  irVcd  cases  of  angina;  and  the  in- 
stantaneous ajid  signal  relief  which  every  phy- 
sician must  have  onen  obse  r\  ed  from  vGnBeaC' 
lion  in  ory;:mic  dise:Lses  of  the  he.u-t,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  Its  usefulnesii  tii  liiiii  UtMsuie,  when 
employed  vrilh  discriminatitm,  and  with  the 
necessary  precautkms.  These  precautions  are 
well  stated  by  Dr.  Parry  in  his  Inquiry,  in  the 
following  terms :  "  The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  horizcHital  posture,  and  blood 
shodd  be  tiiken  away  fioma  very  small  orifice, 
while,  at  the  s.-inie  time,  the  ^'••-.svt  of  the  phy- 
sician is  applied  tu  the  pulse,  in  order  to  decide 
on  the  propriety  of  continiiinf  or  discontinuing 
the  flow  of  blood.  If  no  person  of  ade<jnnte 
judgment  i»  at  hand,  it  may  be  right  tu  restrict 
the  quantity  of  Mood  taken  away  to  about  three 
ounces  atany  oneopention."}  Webaveabeady 
staled,  that  where  dns  measure  is  deemed  advia* 
able,  it  ou_'ht  to  take  precedence  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  cordials,  which  are  much  more  likely 
to  act  benefieisHy  after  the  heaR  has  been  par- 
tially  fireed  from  the  load  which  was  n-iy,n  ,simi 
it :  aiul  stich  remedies  will,  in  most  caMs,  be 

•  The  apparent  influcncp  of  pns  in  i1m  ^(  mach 
over  ihc  tnoliom*  of  the  heart  is  vny  n  u  irknWe. 
liiin  iHi  nvrvouK  di^rascs,  wc  havp  m  i  n  inwr- 
initiions  of  the  hcarl't  ocliuii  carried  to  kuch  SB 
extent  tliat  the  p^itii'iii's  life  was  considcreil  in  im- 
minent danger ;  aud  yet  have  kuowD  the  whole 
•jrotplomt  iostanlly  removed  by  the  snddco  cxpul* 
SMW  from  the  stomach  of  a  quantity  of  flaiua ! 

t  la  a  caws  related  by  Dr.  FoUiotgilU  tiaipl* 
peppermiot  water  U  aaid  to  have  given  great  rtuef 
to  this  way  :  "  It  «m  always  by  aim  in  the  nifbt» 
and  (aveaim  ease  wbea  a  rssMoahladose  of  pare- 
goric had  been  given  withoat  bnMflt.*'  FotherQiil't 
Wi>rk$,  ii.  2SS. 

}  thk  Syncope  Ai^uoaa,  p.  UiL 
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very  properly  aiiininistered  after  detractMMi  of 
blood* 

As  t)ie  affusion  of  cold  water  in  the  paroxymn 
of  oiigiiia  lias  been  mentiooed  as  a  remedy  by 
some  authors,  we  nalke  it  boe  chiefly  with  tlic 
VMW  of  flDterii^  a  caution  Bsainst  its  employ- 
ment. It  can  rarely  be  employed  with  benefit 
or  (M  il  -ifety.  The  partial  application  of  roUi 
wata-,  however,  may  be  tometimes  admissible 
M  a  atimalaiit  of  die  nemMn  system,  jnitM 
apply  it  in  hysteria.  A  r  rri  in  case  of  tevmt 
ai^ioa  is  related  by  Jcwpii  Frank,  in  Mrhich 
the iMtient,  a  medical  man,  found  sinj^ilar  relief 
from  the  application  of  cold  water  tu  tlie  head ; 
and  the  relief  wa:i  mure  speedy,  if,  duriiiir  the 
application  of  the  water,  the  left  hand  %vas 
jpooed,  in  a  perticalar  maimer,  on  the  bead, 
llie  suae  author  velam  a  ease  in  which  the 
impciidinir  paroxysms  Sf-om  to  have  In-t-n 
averted  by  the  cold  aSustou;  but,  as  already 
•Med,  we  cannot  eonnder  indi  a  piaetioe  as 
generally  aafe.f 

But  although  these  or  other  meaus  may  oc- 
casionally afftmi  relief  or  may  even  waid  off 
death,  it  is  evident  that  every  kind  of  treatment 
confined  to  the  paroxysm  is  of  vej-j-  sli^t  im- 
jKirtancc,  when  compared  with  that  which  is  to 
be  employed  in  the  interval :  the  fiormer  can, 
at  most,  aAid  temporaiy  rdief ;  the  htta 
cure  the  disease.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the  treat- 
m»it,  therefore,  that  the  care  ot  the  practitioner 
0  to  be  chiefly  diraeted;  and  it  is  to  this  part 
of  our  subject  that  we  woold  chum  his  especial 
attention. 

2.  Treatment  in  tke  bOentih^ltit  Is  of  con- 
teauenoe  for  the  practitioner  to  be  acquainte<l 
wiWi  Ae  precise  nature  of  the  ca.<e  before  him, 
to  etiablc  him  to  prescribf;  successfully  or  e^'en 
safely  in  the  paroxysm  of  aogina ;  it  is  much 
mora  imporlant  that  he  should  have  this  kno«f> 
ledi^^  to  direct  his  treafincnt  in  tlie  interval. 
In  in  any  cases,  no  doubt,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  intimate  character  of  tibe  affBfr> 
tion  du  rill  if  the  {nroxysm ;  and  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  these,  the  knowledge,  if  attainable, 
would  be  of  little  use.  We  should  still  be  i«- 
duoed  to  the  necessity  of  applying  the  same 
limited  stock  of  means  without  any  very  in- 
spiring confidence  of  a  bcriclkial  result.  Cir- 
cumstance, however,  are  very  diiierent  in  tlie 
inlemil.  Here,  an  aocmaie  acqvaimanee  with 
the  nature  of  the  individual  case  indispensji- 
bly  necsessary  to  enable  us  to  institute  treatment 
ibat  holds  oat  any  prospect  of  snecen;  irhile 
a  practice  adopte<l  at  h-i?.-!!^!.  or  on  merely 
empiricd  principles,  may  not  only  be  useless, 
but  may  lead  to  the  most  disaslroos  lesuhs. 
The  first  and  great  object  of  the  practitioner, 
tbenftN^  on  being  called  on  to  treat  a  case  of 
Wginai,  win  be  lo  make  himself  acquainted 

*  Jl  Mmngly  marked  instance  of  the  good  cffccis 

of  ¥eop«'"rtion  in  tlic  paroxysm  of  ani^iiia  i«  (fivrn 
by  Dr.  K<-a(1,  in  the  Dublin  Trann.  Vol.  i.  10.^  ; 
unci  a  i^ooil  liliJAtration  of  thi  ir  in  iis  rl!.  r'.s  nf 
prrm-itunly  stinitiUliog  a  feeiiie   hrait  aUeaUv 

oppriMiM-ii  «ith  itscsaieati,  isieeetdsd  la  Pany^ 
^mV.  p.  \ta. 
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with  itii  individual  diaractcr.  Begiiiniog  witb 
tfieeeriy  hiHaqr  of  the  disease,  he  will  tnee  H 
to  its  present  sts^;e,  and  will  endeavotir.  fmm 
ihii  narrative  of  Die  patient,  and  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  whole  phenomena  presented  to 
him,  to  form  a  idear  judgment  raipecting  the 
loeal  ooodttion  of  the  organs  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristic sytnidoms  have  tlieir  site ;  ;uid  the 
State  of  all  tile  other  parts  of  the  system,  which 
can  in  any  way  inflnsDoe these :  in  otherirords, 
he  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  spc  ii  ;  r 
variety  of  angina,  according  to  the  disuiicUuus 
formerly  poiaied  out.  Are  the  paroxysms  de- 
pendent on  some  stnu  tural  lesion  of  ihe  heart 
and  great  vessels,  ur  am  iht  sse  organs  la  their 
original  soundness  1  If  there  is  any  deviation 
fitom  the  sound  condition  of  these  organs,  wIhU 
is  the  natnre  of d)is  deviation?  Does  atractoial 
lesion  exist  or  not?  or.  if  existing,  cim  it  1h» 
detected  or  not  ?  What  u  the  actual  pli^sical 
condition  of  die  heart  1  An  its  walls  thick  or 
thin  ?  Are  its  cavitif  •:  l  irj-r*  <ir  small  ?  What 
is  the  state  of  the  geoeml  liuilth  i  Is  it  such 
as  h^fimouily  to  inflnenee  the  leemvenee  of  Iha 
paroxysms  in  any  way,  or  to  aggravate  their 
severity  ?  If  thus  injuriously  influencing  the 
local  disca.se  of  the  heart  and  threat  vessels,  is  it 
of  a  kind  to  be  remedied  or  mitigated  by  me> 
dioal  treatment?  ^lese  cfneriee  oomprcbeod 

most  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  which  the  pfBiy 
titiooer  who  proceeds  to  treat  a  ca^  of  angiu^ 
must  keep  in  view ;  aitd  although  it  will  some* 
times  be  impossible  to  obtain  precise  informa- 
Uoii  on  every  point,  yet  this  will  be  practicabie, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  by  care  and 
attention,  and  by  the  employment  of  the  inw 
proved  methods  of  investigating  tlioracic  dis- 
eases furnished  by  ausculuition.  'lliis  latter 
method  of  ezploratiioQ  will,  m  a  more  particular 
manner,  aid  our  recognitiou  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  heart  ;  and  enable  us,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  to  detemnne  the  jiresence 
or  absence  of  organic  disease  in  th.it  organ. 
This  precise  kMowkd'.:e  is,  no  doubt,  importiint 
in  assisimg  us  to  regulate  our  ])racuce  vvidi  tiie 
best  advantage  to  the  patient ;  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  so  in  enabling  us  to  form  an  aocwale  PMN 
gnosis  respecting  the  event  of  ^  ease.  If  ibe 
attacks  recognise  \:rcat  stnu  tund  lesion  of  the 
heart  or  axirta  for  their  cause,  we  can  <«ly 
exp«:t  to  mitigate  tfie  severity  of  die  paroxysms, 
or  to  efiiect  their  teni]v^rary  remn\TU.  If  there 
exists  no  structural  lesion  of  a  fi&tal  kind,  al- 
dxmgfa  the  orv^uis  may  not  be  of  the  nondeM 
proportions,  it  is  oftoi  practicable,  not  merely 
to  mitigate  or  remove  me  paroxysms,  but  by 
preat  and  constant  vizilance  on  the  part  of  tho 
patient  in  avoiding  me  exciting  causes,  to  pre* 
vent  Aeir  recurrence  altogether.  Wlien  dm 
disease  is  purely  one  of  functional  disonlcr,  a 
much  more  pertoct  and  pennanent  cure  may  be 
expected,  in  all  Aew  cases,  however,  di9 
general  character  of  the  treatment  will  not 
greatly  vary.  An  organic  lesiw  of  tlte  heart, 
even  of  an  incurable  kind,  canonlf  be  viewed, 
in  relation  to  tlie  treatment,  as  a  peedispoaing 
cause  of  the  attacks,  just  as  a  heart  that  is 
nit  irally  feeble  or  morbidly  irrit;d)le  is  so; 
and  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  organic 
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lesion  induces  ll>e  paroxj'sra  witliout  tlm  aid  of 
drHom  excHinff  causes.  No  doubt^  exciting 
cAuses  of  a  much  feebler  kind  will  suffice ;  but 
tlie  very  necessity  of  such  causes  at  all  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  brings  the  case,  a-s  fiir  as  con- 
cerns the  prevention  of  the  paroxysms,  under 
theaamecategOfyattotraBtmeat  as  die  purely 
sympatfi*  ti!  r  nervous  anv^ina.  In  the  case  of 
organic  dtsease,  however,  our  expectations  of 
benefit  fiom  treatment,  and  the  actual  results, 
bf^cnme  wonderfully  less.  Now,  indeed,  we 
fight  not  for  victor^',  but  merely  to  keep  the 
€nen^  at  bay.  ^^  e,  however,  use  the  same 
weapons;  and  if  we  do  not  strive  with  the 
nme  endiusiasro,  we  must,  at  least,  be  vigi- 
lant and  active;  and  we  shall  often  be  re^^ar(k  (^ 
with  a  dtegjcte  of  success  that  we  scarcely  dared 
to  hope  fSr  at  the  oonmienceueiit  of  our  treat* 
ment.  For  thcso  reason'!,  in  the  followinfr  oiit- 
liiK  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  proper 
treatment  of  angina,  we  tMlf  tor  tlu-  most  pert» 
trmit  of  tlic  disease  j^enpnilh*.  ?»>d  refer  «  nfy  to 
it5  individual  funus  when  tliis  becomes  essen- 
tial from  the  necessity  of  recommending  samt 
pecnliari^  of  treatment. 

In  Ae  «mdl  nomber  of  cases  b  whidi  the 
nii'^inous  paioxysm  depends  upon  ory.inic  dis- 
ea^  of  the  heart,  uncomplicated  witli  other 
disordeiB  of  the  vfsteni  of  a  genenJ  or  hxal 
kind,  our  mode  of  treatment  bemmf*?*  vpn,-  sim- 
ple.   It  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in  guard- 
ing against  tlie  causes  yrtanh  ebviously  excite 
the  attacks,  and  in  obsenring  a  roost  cautious 
and  rigid  rt<.;imen.    Hiese  measures  will  be 
more  particul;irly  noticed  presently,  and  they 
wiU  be  still  more  fully  discussed  ia  the  articles 
wliidi  treat  of  certam  other  diseases  of  the  heart 
Tfic  reined ic'^  of  a  more  direct  and  '?perific 
kind,  which  may  influence  the  recurrence  of 
the  paioaysuM^  will  also  come  under  our  notice, 
afler  we  have  considered  the  treatmerf  bc^t  cal- 
culated to  reduce  the  more  common  and  com- 
plex cases  of  angina  to  the  state  of  simplicity 
now  under  oonsidenitioD.    The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  cases  of  an^na  of  the  more 
pnirely  nervous  kind,  and  also  to  those  which 
are  connected  with  mere  organic  feebleness  of 
die  heart  The  great  tarity  of  such  cases,  com- 
pared with  the  frequency  of  those  of  a  more 
complex  kind,  renders  the  treatment  of  them 
of  comparatively  little  consequence.  And  there 
is  an  additional  reason  for  not  entering  upon 
<he  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  such  ca5es 
.    at  [)i-esent,  namely,  an  ajiprehension  lest  the 
attention  of  the  inexperienced  reader  miu'ht,  in 
the  outset,  be  too  strongly  arrested  by  the  spe. 
cific  remedies  applicable  to  them,  and  l)e  thus 
fliverted  from  tlie  very  ditfereui  kind  of  manage- 
ment requisite  in  tlie  more  complex  class  of 
cn^e^,  which,  unquestionably,  constitute  the 
vast  iiiiijohty  of  those  met  with  in  practice. 

We  must  refer  to  other  parts  of  this  work  for 
a  detailed  account  of  the  treatment  of  tlie  various 
disorders  formerly  noticed  as  complicatinf;  an- 
gina, or  as  constitutmw'  what  may  l)e  termed  iLs 
constitutional  form.  The  presence  of  the  angi- 
nous  (laruxysm  rendenscaieely  any  modification 
in  the  treatment  necessary.  On  the  present 
occasion  we  can  only  make  a  few  general  re- 


marks OQ  »ome  of  tlie  most  important  of  these 
complicatioiis. 

Of  the  treatment  of  simple  or  primary  dys- 
pepsia, as  coexisting  with  angina,  we  shall  only 
here  renuuk,  that  mucli  more  is  to  be  effecte<l 
bv  a  rational  sytftem  of  diet  and  re^men,  both 
m  body  and  mind,  Aan  by  medidnes;  and 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cautious,  cooling, 
and  maoeratins  treatment  of  our  continental 
nei^boon,  wiH  be  found  more  successful  than 
the  endless  ingestion  of  bitters  and  tlntstic 
purges,  $0  much  practised  m  tins  country.  In 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  stomach  is  simply 
debilitaied,  and  rec^uiras  tonics;  but  it  is  much 
more  frequently  imtHied  or  inflamed,  and  re- 
quires soothing  and  de)>letion.  Tlie  prevailing 
and  most  injurious  error  among  many  practi- 
tioners, is,  apparently,  to  overlook  theoK^  that 

the  «!lomarh  or  inte?tmnl  canal  can  V>c  inflame<l 
witliout  paiu  or  tlie  more  common  exltirnal 
marks  of  febrile  action ;  or,  being  so,  that  they 
can  be  injun  d  by  the  stimulus  of  purging.  But 
it  is  in  tlie  complex  constitutional  disorder, 
which  may  be  termed  tecondaiy  dysnrpsia,  that 
these  obsorvations  are  most  apftliGaoie.  It  it 
lobeffmred  that  the  tiue  nature  of  diis  disorder 
is  not  well  und«-«tood  by  the  generality  of  pr.ic- 
titioners.  It  is  one  of  those  dis&isGS  which 
may  often  be  said  to  be  the  ojtpnhria  medicorum 
in  the  worst  possible  sense ;  since  it  is  not  seldom 
caused,  and  is  very  frequently  fixed  and  per- 
petuated, by  injudicious  InMnent  InnoodMr 
disease  is  the  over-active  or,  as  our  neighbours 
term  it,  heroic  mode  of  practice,  so  prevalent  in 
England,  productive  of^  such  evil  effects;  and 
in  none  is  that  mildf  simjple,  yet  comprehensive 
system  of  treatment,  which  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  disordere<l  i»rirajis  ami  functions,  and 
ratiier  prompts  nature  to  act  rightly  than  su- 
]H  ix-des  her  agency,  so  stnkinf^y  beneficiaL 
(See  Dvsiti";ta.) 

In  die  very  uum^rous  class  of  cases  in  wluch 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  system  co-exists  with 
angina,  and  in  many  of  which  there  is  either 
actual  gout  or  the  ffouty  diathesis,  the  dbief  in- 
dications will  be,  tirst,  to  relieve  the  overloaded 
vessels;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  their  reple- 
tion. Here  the  most  obvious  and  immediate 
remedy  is  wnes-crtion.  Tliis  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  benetleially  employed  as  a  means  of 
temporary  rehef,  and  will  advantageously  be 
combined  with  the  use  of  puriratives,  coU-hicnm, 
&c.;  but  the  cure  of  U»e  di.!vta.st',  it"  it  is  curable, 
or  its  effectual  relief,  must  de|)end  on  measures 
of  more  permanent  operation.  Hiese  are  mtidi 
more  dietetical  than  medicinal.  In  the  kind  of 
cases  now  under  consideration,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  great  majority  of  all  tlie  cases  of  angina,  a 
most  strict  regimen,  and  as  low  a  diet  as  Is  oon- 
sistentwith  tlie  maintenance  of  healthy  function, 
is  absoiulbly  necessary.  It  is  not  to  be  mfern  J 
firomthis,  that  tlie  complete  abandonment  of 
animal  food  by  the  patient  is  recommended. 
This  probably  may  be  necessary  partially,  or  for 
a  time,  hut  not  uenendiy.  All  tnat  is  essential 
to  be  kept  iu  view  is  that  tlie  diet  be  of  such  a 
kind  as  not  to  be  too  nutritive,  or  to  occasion 
fulness.  Tn  many  persons,  more  panieuhtrlv  of 
Uie  chiss  whose  case^  we  art.-  now  coiu>idermg,  an 
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exclusiTely  vegetable  diet  will  prove  injurious, 
by  producing  disorder  of  llie  stomach.  And  it 
is  always  to  b«  kept  in  mijid,  in  treiOiiig  such 
cftSM,  that  it  is  almost  of  as  modi  consequenoe 
to  avoid  local  morbid  irritation  of  tliis  ov^.m  us 
lO  obviate  plethora.  We  think,  however,  Uiut 
•  case  can  bardly  occur  in  which  it  will  not  be 
pmvH'r  to  limit  the  patient  to  the  milder  kinds  of 
ariuuiU  food,  and  lu  <i  very  uiudcrate  proportiuii 
of  this ;  Uie  great  bulk  of  the  nutriment  bemg 
ftiinaoeous.  In  cflhain  cases,  a  snaU  portion 
of  wine  may  be  allowed ;  but  it  will  scansely 
ever  be  projier  to  permit  it  to  be  tiken  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  and  maltUi^uor  must  be  at 
ODce  and  fbr  ever  abandoned,  in  all  forms  and 
pro|K»rtion8.  In  certain  of  the  ro«»rc  violent 
ibrms  of  organic  angiua,  it  may  sorutljiiica  Ui 
advisable  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  disease  by 
a  systematic  reduction  of  nutriment  liclow  the 
actual  wants  of  the  system,  a<«  practised  by 
\'alitalva ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  tliat,  if  tlie  se- 
lection of  cases  for  the  experiment  were  good, 
and  physicians  and  patients  could  be  wund 
finJovved  with  sufficient  fuilli  and  roune^'c  to 
enforce  and  undergo  iJic  irw!,  tin;  very  b*j2st 
lesolts  migiit  occasionally  be  obt:nne<i.  But  it 
mtiMt  be  cnnfes'wjd  thut  -mr  h  a  mo<le  of  prtictice 
IS  but  ill  suitetl  boUi  lo  the  wealvnu^  ot  huriia- 
aity  and  the  uncertaint)  of  the  heiding  art. 

It  is  in  the  class  of  Qsuata  now  under  consi- 
deration that  oounter^rritants  are  moM  indi- 
cated; inoie  particular]  V  if  the  pletltora  is  com- 
plicated with  the  predisposition  to  gout,  or  with 
actual  gout.  And,  oertainly,  of  all  llie  t'arious 
remedies  tliat  have  been  used  in  ancrinn,  none 
seem  to  have  been,  on  il»f  whole,  atlcndt-d 
with  more  success  tlian  diis  class  of  agenu. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  observed  tliat 
counter-trritation  is  mnch  more  lienefirial  m 
those  disea-^es  in  whicii  then'  existed,  previously 
to  the  local  affection,  a  well-marked  disorder  of 
the  system  at  large,  than  in  cwws  of  puie  in* 
flammation  pnxlLiced  by  ait- idciital  rau."«e3  in  a 

rim  otherwise  healthy.  In  Ute  former  ca^e, 
artificial  irritatkm  and  disdiaiiite  fiequeittly 

t produce  relief  to  the  ?s>-stcm  analojrous  in  kind, 
wwevtr  iufcnor  iu  dtgret;,  to  that  which  always 
attends  the  supervention  of  a  spontaneous  load 
inflammation  in  such  cases;  while  the  inati- 
tntion  of  an  artificial  inflammation  tn  the  oAcr 
class  of  cases,  lias  fretpiently  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  adding  to  the  existing  disorder  and 
distress.  Dr.  Smyth,  of  DuUm,  so  ftr  back 
as  1770.  r-r ployed  issues  in  'ir'  tml  ni^p^  of 
aqgina  wiUi  marked  benebt,  aud,  in  two  at 
least,  with  perfect  success ;  in  a  third  case,  the 
disease  seems  to  have  been  removed  by  an 
issue  of  nature's  own  making,  viz.  by  a  hemor- 
rh'Mil.tl  lisi  li;u-ge,  first  of  blood,  and  then  of 
pus.  Dr.  Macbride,  who  relates  these  cases, 
expressly  stales  tlmt  one  of  diese  patients  had  a 
ttioi^  gouty  taint.* 

In  Dr.  Smyth's  ca^es,  the  i&sues  were  ap- 
plied to  the  thighs ;  and  the  same  practice  was 
adopted  by  Darwin  with  equal  success.  "  Four 
patients  (says  this  author)  I  have  uow  m  my 
leoollectitti,  all  of  whom  I  believed  lo  labour 

*  Bdin.  MM.  Comm.  vsiU  v.  p.  92. 


under  aDg:tna  pectoris  in  a  gicet  degree,  whidi 

all  have  reco\e're<l,  and  have  conliiiued  well 

tiutx  or  four  ^ears,  by  tlte  use,  as  1  beUeve,  of 
issues  on  die  inside  of  each  thi;^ ;  which  were 

at  first  larrje  cmnii^li  to  contiin  two  |>eas  t'arh, 
and  alltivvarda  but  one.  Tliey  took  besides 
some  slight  autimonial  medicine  for  a  whiles 
and  were  reduced  to  half  the  quantity  or 
strengtli  of  tlieir  usual  iiotation  of^  fermented 
licjuor."*  Tlie  reader  will  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  restriction  of  the  diet  mentioned 
tn  this  case. 

Irritants  applied  directly  (n\  the  cardiac  re- 
gi«)n  have  been  occasionally  followed  by  no  leas 
fortunate  results.  In  ca.ses  related  by  Good* 
win,t  Kriegelsiein,J  I-ind,§  and  others,  a  cure 
appears  to  have  beeneffectetl  by  ilie  application 
of  antimonial  initanis  to  the  chest ;  ana,  in  Dr. 
Pan 's  case,  great  temporary  relief  followed  the 
a)>plication  of  a  blister  to  the  same  part.||  In 

a  ( ave  nota  t'.i  by  .losejth  rrank,  i^reat  l>t:nefit, 

"  couspicuum  levameo,"  reiiulied  from  the  in- 
sertion of  an  issue  between  the  fibs  in  tihe 

cnrdiac  region. •!  Two  of  Dr.  Hlackall's  cases 
iiie  kery  much  in  favour  of  this  practice,  al- 
though only  offering  iuialogical  evidence  of  its 
efhcacy.  'Hie  subject  of  one  of  them,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  never  for  a  single  week  l)een 
free  from  attacks  of  angina  for  ten  yeara  toge- 
tiier,  lost  ever>'  vestige  of  it  for  the  last  nine 
years  of  Ins  li^,  during  which  he  snffiaed  from 

ulcers  of  t'le  lower  extremities.  In  another,  a 
gouty  subject,  instantaneous  relief  during  the 
paroxysm  was  more  than  once  afforded  by  the 
application  to  the  feet  of  "  mustard  catap!a«;m», 
<|uickcned  with  oil  of  tur])entiue."**  iiut  it 
is  not  UK  iiiolated  meanii,  use<l  empirically,  that 
OouDter-irritaiiLs.  or  aiij  other  topical  treatment, 
cnii  be  expected  to  produce  Uieir  foil  measure 
of  Iienefit;  it  is  only  when  had  recourse  to  as 
parti  of  a  comprelieiistve  system  of  treatment, 
enihraciujr  the  whde  disease,  that  they  can  be 
used  witli  niu(-!i  pro«jie' t  of  succes!>,  or,  indeed, 
litui  tlie^  ^uld  be  used  at  all.  When  their 
application  ift  ao  regulated,  both  lesion  and 
ex|>eriencc  counsel  the  measure  in  every  case 
of  obstinacy  ot  ijrual  .severity. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of 
angina  i?;  the  avoidance  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  paroxysms.  By  rigid  adheienfse  to  the 
proper  re;,Mmen,  and  by  constant  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  tlie  patient  to  eschew  every  thii^ 
calculated  immedialely  to  induce  a  paroxynn, 
very  wuvh  mav  be  effected,  even  in  tlie  most 
hopeless  cases,  to  alleviate  sufforing,  and  in 
mere  ftmctional  angina  a  cure  may  very  gene- 
rally be  e\]iected.  In  all  cases  the  patient 
should  be  so  far  instructed  in  the  nature  of  his 
complaint,  as  to  In;  made  aware  that  whatever 
tends  to  huny  the  circulation  beyond  die  me- 
dium alandsnl,  is  likdy  to  induce  a  paroxvsm, 
and  he  must  have  poii^  ool  to  him  all  the 

*  Zoononta,  vol.  iv.  p.  43. 
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dfcumiwcw  thtt  ti«  oqpaMe  of  producing' 

this  ( r  He  himself  will,  indt  ed,  have 
learued,  by  sad  experience,  the  chief  of  thaw 
circunutanceB,  and  will  require  no  adnHMutkni 
to  indu*  e  him  to  avoid  them  ;  but  ihcrc  mny 
be  otheni,  of  tlie  p(jvvfr  of  which  he  is  iiol  .suf- 
ficiently aware,  which  iiiqr»  nevertheless,  be 
CKOting  a  baneiFul  inftuence  owr  his  malady. 

Some  patients  have  been  so  bold  as  to  endea- 
vour to  )n:t>.ter  their  jKmixystiis  by  |K  r<severini: 

in  the  veiy  acts  which  bad  induced  them;* 
and  in  tome  few  caaea  the  attempt  haa  oerfainly 

Inx'ti  unattended  with  any  bad  efft-cl-?,  if  it  was 
not  prtxluctivp  of  guod.  I'hese  cases,  iiow- 
ever,  wert  of  the  slighter  kind;  und  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that^  in  eveiy  case,  all  such 
attempts  are  to  be  forbidden.  All  strong  exer- 
cises, and  more  partieukirlv  walking  up  hill 
or  up  itain,  and,  in  a  word,  every  wpea»  of 
Itodily  movement  that  ia  fiiand  to  induce  the 
pnoKyama,  must  be  abandoned  as  f.ir  ]>o»> 
able.  Of  this  kind  may  be  particularly  no- 
ticed the  act  of  Hooping,  aa  in  tying  the  ahee- 
stringn;  drawing  on  bouts;  straining  at  stool; 
climbing  a  high  bed,  &c.  &c.  Those  positions 
of  the  body  which  tend  to  leswn  the  cavity  of 
the  cheat  or  abdomen,  give  double  power  to  all 
oontenpomeoas  movemenli  dial  accelerate 
the  circulation,  and  iire  llieri'fore  to  be  |>articu- 
lar^  avoided.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account 
thalafttll  nealfieailyhKnMea the  bad  effects 
of  exert- i<-r :  ;i't(iniij;h,  in  this  case,  no  doubt, 
the  fresh  stimulvis  unparltd  to  ibe  circulation 
by  the  recent  aliment  cooperates. 

In  regulating  and  limiting'  Ixxlily  exercise, 
however,  great  care  must  be  takeu  not  to  carry 
our  i>re«^uiioiis  too  far ;  as  insufficiency  of 
muscular  motion,  by  inducing  morbid  imtafai* 
Vtf  of  die  nervous  system,  may  operate  almost 
4S  unfavourably  as  over-exertion.  In  all  cJiro- 
nic  nervous  disea^Miai, — and  angina,  eveo  when 
depending  on  organic  canssi^  nnM,  hi  oneve- 
sped,  be  considcrtKl  as  a  nervmis  dis^tse, — 
tliere  is  no  s{)cc)cs  of  treatment  so  beneticial 
as  regulsur  bodily  exerdae;  insomuch  that,  in 
Ihc  pmctice  of  medicine^  vre  are  almost  justi- 
ted  in  considering  die  nervous  and  muscular 
systems  as  antagonist  powers :  the  more  the 
cue  is  exercised,  the  less  irritable  and  excitable 
die  other  beewnes.  Aoeordingly,  in  symp. 
thetic  angina  and  the  numerous  analogous  ner- 
vous affisctions  of  the  heart,  we  have  invariably 
ftund  the  gssMlest  benefit  from  a  tegular  system 
tf  exercise,  conjointly  with  otlicr  means  calm- 
laled  to  restore  the  ditfereut  fuuctious  dis- 
ordered. And  even  in  the  organic  angina,  such 
evercae  as  can  be  borne  must  be  strtctlj  en- 
joined. I(  from  eapef  ieaoe  of  Ac  ill  dfeeis 
of  his  eidiiHyty  eaeedM,  dw  ptdeot  has  n- 

•  A  rcmarkahlc  example  of  tbil  occiirrpd  to  the 
■writrr  of  ihc  prciM>&t  article,  while  trnnic  rihing  it 
fi  r  til,  prcM,  in  the  prr»on  of  a  l-^j nun  fannrr, 
•will)  srrmpd  to  fanrv  he  oiijtht  to  ruin  disoa^es  m 
he  ruled  hii  team.  >X'hpn  ihe  paroiiy<imi  attarkcd 
him  on  )ior«cb)ick,  he  ««Mil<l  throw  the  reini  on  his 
horv'ii  nrrk,  put  him  to  a  csnier,  and  bear  bit 
•gony  tiU  he  could  tit  no  loo^r!  Wb«B  fatriy 
beaten  he  came  to  the  doctor,  bat  U  was  too  lats  } 
h»  died  awMaidj  daiiqc  the  akfa^  Ml  saesa  duin 
eight  days  sfksrids  <nt  Vint. 


nownced  all  eiercse,  he  nraat  endeavour  to 

renew  the  prartice,  beginning  with  the  gentfe<n, 
botli  in  kind  and  degree.  By  |)atiently  per- 
severing in  diis  |dan,  he  will  often  sucaeed  in 
brintriiitr  die  sy^<*m  to  bear  considenitjle  exer- 
tiuiis  without  augtuciiling  cidier  tlie  frequency 
or  severity  of  the  paroxysms.  That  kind  of 
exercise  which  is  home  best,  vrill,  of  course^ 
hemostnsed;  but  merely  pasrive  eiertHw  will 
not  produce  all  the  effects  we  con'  !  <1(  -itt  . 
The  muscles  of  locomotion  must  be  ketit  m 
aetion.  Riding  on  horsdndt,  or  muting, 
must  therefore  be  enforced,  as  far  xs  may  he 
ucable  or  justifiable ;  and  u^eat  o-.u-e  on 
pait  of  the  potieBt,  in  avoiding  all  unne- 
cessary trials  of  his  powers,  will  often  enable 
him  to  enjoy  both  these  modes  of  exercise  to  a 
ctMisiderable  extent.  In  walkintr,  winch  is,  on 
the  whole,  by  much  the  best  mode  of  exerciae, 
dw  patient  must  siricdy  eonflne  himsdf  to 
level  i;roiind,  :md  nui.-st  not  face  the  wind. 
For  these  reasons,  the  nauire  of  tiie  place  of 
fssidenee  beeoMBS  frequently  a  matter  of  much 
con'«eqncnrp.  If  we  are  justifiwi  in  sending 
olt^r  [uUieuUi  witii  cluotiic  dnieascs  from  their 
homes,  for  the  sake  of  a  difference  in  the  cli- 
mate, we  are  wananied  in  doiu  the  same, 
in  the  case  of  anginons  patients,  m  order  that 
they  may  obtain  the  advantacce  of  a  flat  coun- 
try, or  sbeltmd  walks.  Change  of  air,  indeed, 
in  tlie  tnnal  sense  of  that  phnne,  is  very  bne* 
fidal  in  many  ca."«es  of  angina ;  but  whenever 
this  is  recummaided,  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  of  the  new  locality,  and  its  degree  of 
shelter  from  winds,  must  be  considered  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  the  climate.  Occa- 
sionally we  meet  with  inst;uices  m  which  hardly 
any  degree  or  form  of  exercise  can  be  borne; 
the  vnetthed  sniferer  being  reduced,  through 
the  ever-jirtscnt  terror  of  a  paroxysm,  to  a  state 
of  almost  ve^table  immobility.  In  sudi  cases 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  only  sue* 
cetianeum  for  tlie  exercise  that  crm  no  longer 
be  taken,  is  a  system  of  diet  so  rigid  as  to  ap- 
proiich  the  limits  of  starvation ;  and  if  the  pa- 
tient has  sufficient  coontge  topursue  this  comae, 
a  greater  rdaaatian  from  snmring  may  still  be 
ohtiined  than  could  have  been  aniicijuited. 

A  moat  important  chapter  in  the  bistoiy  of 
all  diseases  tmmedialely  eonneded  vridi  die 
funrt!'in<-  of  'hr  lu'art,  is  that  which  tr«»ls  of 
their  relation  to  mental  impressions ;  and  tu  no 
case  is  the  consideration  of  this  relation  so  im- 
portant as  in  the  prophylaxis  of  angina.  Two 
varieties  of  mental  anections  act  powerfully  on 
the  functions  of  the  heart, — the  de])ressing  and 
the  excitmg  passions.  It  may  be  diHicult  to 
nove  dwt  anxie^,  eare,  grief,  or  any  other 
form  of  mental  distress,  d(X's  ever  of  itself 
and  direcdy  produce  diM^a^^e  of  Utc  heart ;  be- 
cause such  states  of  mind,  if  continued,  are 
followed  by  various  other  bodily  disorders 
wludi  powerfully  co-ouerate  in  deranging  the 
functions,  and  eventually  the  structure  of  this 
organ.  But  no  one  who  has  lived  in  the  bustle 
of  life,  and  seen  much  practice,  will  doubt  Ibr 
a  moment  that  the  mental  states  now  referred 
to  are  among  the  most  prevalmt  aud  most  in- 
floendd  of  dw  raiMMe  CM  of  ioch  dbcases. 
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When  angina  alreoHy  exists,  it  mmt  be  ad- 
mitted lliai  tliese,  iLs  well  us  tlie  exciting  jKis- 
sioos,  are  among  the  most  frequent  eicitiiig 
canaa  of  the  poi-oxysm.  The  nault  of  ue 
operation  of  both  cbtssos  of  emution  is  the 
same,  although  somewhat  differently  brought 
abont;  mmefy,  an  accumuiatiOD  of  bhiod  in  (be 
heart  disproportioned  to  its  powers  of  propul- 
sion. It  is  doubtful  which  of  these  causes  is 
tiie  most  powerful.  The  exciting  pmioiis  are 
fttoaUy  oonaidered  micb;  but  it  u  jirobable 
UMt  this  opinion  may  have  taken  its  rise  fioai 
their  more  ostentiitious  nature.  Anger  is  a  so- 
cial and  public  passion;  it  is  clamonnis,  and 
will  be  both  seen  and  beard.  CSrief  is  retired, 
silent,  anH  -:er-f  t  ;  it  i<  itiore  coriS])ituous  in  its 
effiects  tiuli  lu  tlii  working.  Angi^r  is,  uo  doubt, 
•Isoqnickcr  in  its  opention  th»n  sorrow ;  ^uui 
the  open  and  instantaneous  manifestation  of  its 
power  in  diseases  of  the  heart  has  procured  for 
It  a  greater  reputation  than  luis  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  its  leas  obtrusive  but  still  more  formidable 
sister.  Very  many  examples  of  sudden  deadk 
fr-  m  an;rer,  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  are  re- 
corileU ;  and  not  a  few  of  these  tiave  occurred 
in  cases  of  angina.  These  s^itemcnts  prove 
the  great  impiiiance  of  mpntal  discipline  in 
this  disease  ,  mhI  altliough  lierem  the  patient 
must  minister  to  himself,"  it  is  the  duty  of  Ae 

eyaiciao  to  point  out  to  liim  the  necessity  no 
a  of  (he  UMial  than  of  the  physical  means 
e^nophylaxis. 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  the  precedii^ 
observations,  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  spe- 
cific remedies  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  ii  j  '  i 
The  cotisideiation  of  these  iias  been  purjxiMily 
deferred  nntil  now,  with  the  view  of  im]»essing 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  tlic  much  creator 
importance  of  those  plans  of  trc;ilnieut,  which 
have  reference  to  some  obvious  or  intt-lligible 
disorder  of  the  system.  When  no  sudi  disorder 
exists,  or  when,  having  existed,  it  has  been  re- 
moved, or,  at  least,  has  been  ultunpiid  to  \yc 
remwed  by  every  rational  means  which  me- 
dical science  affords,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
are  we  justified  in  making  trial  of  that  class  of 
remedies  of  whose  mode  of  operation  we  are 
ignorant,  and  whidi  hsm  bean  denominated 
veq/Sa.  In  certain  cases,  means  of  this  kind 
have  oeitainly  had  excellent  effects.  After  the 
ample  discussion  given  to  the  more  general 
method  of  treatmrat,  we  cannot  here  enter  npon 
any  detailed  statement  of  these  eliwts;  modi 
less  can  we  attcni|>t  any  explanation  of  tlieir 
mode  uf  at'tion.  A  considenUion  of  the  vari- 
cot  nature  and  numerous  oomnlicatMmi  of  an- 
gina, as  detailed  in  the  precedinir  jwi^jcs,  will 
show  that  remedies  of  this  class  may  jxjssibly 
jxjssess  \ery  different  powers  and  modes  of 
action,  and  yet  lead  to  the  same  results.  Bark, 
Bon,  arsenic,  nitrate  of  nlver,  the  salts  of  cop- 
per,  zinc,  and  other  medicines  both  of  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  kind,  have  been  fre- 
quently employed.  In  a  finr  imtancM,  nw* 
coti«,  such  ;i.s  hyd-nrynriic  acid,  belladonna, 
ficc.  liave  bctn  four  1  t^ful.  In  lliase  cases 
in  which  the  paroxysms  approadi  nearest  to 
tiic  purely  neuralgic  ctiaracter,  remedies  of  this 
Una  bold  ont  the  greatest  prospect  of  success. 
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If  there  h  anyreason  lo  suspect  a  malarious 

oridn  or  complication,  bark,  or  rather  (juujine, 
will  be  fouua  most  efticieot.  In  other  cases 
steel  and  arsenie  will  deaerve  the  prdferenoe. 
Of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  common 
carbonate  and  the  sulphate  fmtm  the  most  pow- 
erful in  nervous  diseases  The  fbrmcr  must  be 
given  in  large  doses,  as  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm,  several  times  a  day.  When  the  sto- 
mach and  general  system  were  in  a  proper 
state  finr  their  reception,  we  have  found  these 
medicines  freauently  much  benefit  in  di^ 
eases  of  the  heart,  wlii  ;l  i  r  r  inic  or  sym- 
pathetic ;  and  they  iiuvc  often  been  found  to 
mitigate,  if  not  remove,  the  attacks  of  angina. 
The  salts  of  cop|WT  have  also  been  often  tried ; 
we  are  not,  Iwwever,  aware  of  any  very  suc- 
cessftil  result  having  been  obtained  from  their 
ose.  Aisenic  and  zinc  have  been  productive 
of  m<M«  benefit.  Several  cases,  evidetuly  re- 
lieved or  curtnl  by  these  s;ilts,  are  recorded  by 
authors.  A  well-marked  case  of  aogioa,  cured 
by  Fowler's  solotion,  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Alexander  ;*  and  another  cured  by  white 
vitriol  is  given  by  Dr.  Perkins.f  The  great 
len.nh  to  which  this  ailide  has  already  ex- 
tended (irevents  us  from  entering'  into  fuller 
details.  The  reader  who  istudied  tlie  par- 
tholcv^'v  of  angina  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
knowing  when  to  apply  specific  remedies,  and 
whidi  ought  to  bare  tbeiiKfaenoe. 

ANODYNES.— The  tvoid  <mad*fne  takes  its 
orijrin  from  the  fTreek,  a,  privative,  and  l^i,^, 
pam;  and  tlie  literal  meaning  is,  a  remcdu 
v}h  'uk  remma  pom.  The  term  mmfyiie  u 
often  used  synonymously  with  the  terms  nnrrntic 
and  tedative;  but  as  these  three  words  are 
all  different  in  their  strict  sigiufication,  it  is 
obviously  right  to  confine  the  employment  of 
of  oadt  of  them  to  its  proper  acceptation. 
In  a  work  like  this,  an  important  end  is 
answered  by  taking  up,  asdi'Minctly  as  possible, 
Ae  subject  which  is  suggested  by  the  word 
which  stands  at  the  he.ad  of  each  article  ;  and 
on  this  account  nurcutia  and  mdahvei  will 
not  be  i^rticularly  mentioned  in  this  ptace, 
although  they  are  generally  classed  with  .ano- 
dynes, as  remedies  which  produce  a  similar 
effect  on  tlie  animal  body. 

Whi^i  tlie  practitioner  wishes  to  relieve /Nitfi, 
be  ought  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  in  Ae  first 
j)lace,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  [Kiin.  Tlie 
sensation  of  pain  seeiiia  to  be  essentially  con- 
nected with  me  0))eration  of  the  nervous  ay»* 
tem  :  it  may  arise,  1st.  from  an  undue  degree 
of  pressure  being  made  upon  the  nerves,  or 
from  an  injury-  sustauied  by  external  violence: 
2ndly.  from  increased  sensibilitjr  in  the  nerves 
thenunhes;  so  dnl  the  pressure  of  exteraal 
objects,  wln'ch,  tmder  ordinary  circumstances, 
only  produces  tlie  pro|)er  iietmtiou  of  touch, 
0^  as  in  some  parts,  even  no  sensation  at  all, 
gives  origin  to  a  jiainful  sensation.  Tlii.s  in- 
creased sensibility  may  be  the  result  of  many 
difltoent  eauses,  :g»  of  morind  auudnie  or 

*  Edin.  Me<l.  Comment,  xv.  .171. 
t  Mam.  Med.  Soc  Loud.  iii.  6»>. 
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of  tmnbid  lanotkni  of  the  fenda,  or  of  die 
spinal  marrow,  or  of  the  nerves  themselves. 
When  this  increase  of  sensibility  occurs,  pain 
iii.iy  only  be  fell  when  extenial  pressure  is 
applied,  and  then  it  i»  denominated  temkmm; 
or  the  pein  may  be  felt  independently  of  sueh 
jm'>Mirc.  Il  is  very  |irol);il)lc  tlmt  in  sonio 
Jiainlul  di.st^^.iMis  U*ere  is  iioilutig  iuorl>id  except 
the  ftinction  of  the  nenes  themselves;  no 
Oiganic  ulterutioii,  no  intLimmation,  beinu  •li'^ 
coverable  eitlier  before  or  after  the  deatli  of  tijc 
patient.  I'ain  in  sucli  cases  is  comm<mly 
called  nrunilffid.  it  occun  sometimes  ia  pa^ 
roxysms,  leading  intervals  of  ease  mote  or 
coinp'i-ir ;  soiik  iinu-i  it  is  constant.  Tir 
douluuteux  and  ttie  periodic  face-ach  are  in- 
stances of  this  s|)ecie!«  of  disease  of  the  nerves. 

U  I-  know  very  little  of  the  real  nature  of 
sciiiiiiiii'u.  'ITie  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  that 
a  subtile  fluid  pervades  the  nervous  system, 
that  this  fluid  is  thrown  into  motion  by  the 
application  of  certain  atcents,  and  that  thus 
sensatii  II  is  [nodiK  f<i,  IS  t(X)  coiijictural  and 
vague  to  be  adopted  by  any  modem  physiolo- 
gist: the  same  nay  be  said  of  all  other  known 
fiy|xitlK-S(.s  ot\  thi.s  s'libject.  It  must  Uiorcf  jrc 
clearly  appuir  imjMi^Mble  to  afford  a siatisfactory 
explanation  uf  ilic  real  nature  of  the  sensation 
of  pain.  Probably  tltat  |>eculiar  projierty  of 
the  nervous  system  which  we  denominate 
temilnlittt,  or  the  capability  of  feelinj^,  becomes 
so  incresised,  in  some  instances,  as  to  ptodoce, 
by  itself,  the  sensation  of  pain  (these  wonld 
be  called  instances  of  nt  urakMa  ) ;  yt-t  in  f)tlier 
cases  tlie  sensibility  in  the  iienes  seems  to  be 
increased  and  pain  produced  by  certain  appse> 
ciable  changes  in  the  coiuliiiun  of  the  part 
which  is  tl»e  seat  of  the  i»aiii ;  and  this  ma^  be 
illustrated  by  what  occurs  in  inflammation ; 
pain  being  almost  the  constant  acoompanhnent 
of  the  other  symptoms.  On  examination  of 
the  diflerent  parts  of  ImhK  in  tlu  ir  natura! 
condition  after  death,  those  wliich  are  the  most 
sensible  to  the  touch  are  found  to  be  more 
pltiitifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels  as  well 
as  nerves ;  as,  for  example,  the  ends  of  the 
lingers  and  the  lips;  both  of  which  parts  may  be 
considered  as  instruments  of  touch  :  and  it 
appeals  that  the  large  supply  of  blood  sent  to 
them  is  more  than  sufficient  fur  the  process  of 
nntritton.  Hiis  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
another,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  fieqnent 
observation—  viz.  that  when  the  flow  of  blood 
to  tliese  fmrts  is  miemipted,  without  anv  in- 
jury having  been  done  to  die  nerves  than- 
selves,  numbness  to  a  certain  ovlent  is  the  cnnsc- 
quence, — leads  us  to  cunci  udt  thai  die  sctwibil  ily 
of  a  nerve  bears  some  [W|X)rtion  to  the  quantity 
blood  circulating  in  the  capillaiy  blood- 
vessels in  connection  with  it.  We  should 
fht  ri  f  r,  expect,  that  when,  as  in  the  ca>e  of 
iutlammauon,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  is 
thrown  into  these  vessels,  an  mcreaae  of  sen- 
sibt'in  f  the  ner^Ts  w  i:!  !  fx-  the  conteqiience. 
Many  physiological  and  patljoloffical  facts 
migbt  be  adduced  in  corroboration  of  the 
opinion  just  stated ;  but  enough  probably  has 
been  said  to  answer  the  present  purpose,  which 
is  to  shew  diat  the  incniNd  sauib«%  of  a 


part  in  inflammation  depends  very  much  on 
the  increased  dcterminatioo  of  blood  to  the 

jKtrt  inflamed. 

Hesidt's  cvtenial  violence  and  increased  irri- 
tability of  the  nerves,  either  connected  with  or 
independent  of  inllaininatioo;  inonlinate  con- 
traction of  the  nniscli's  or  .»/««w,  must  he 
inentiinied  among  the  causes  of  jiain,  and 
of  |)ain,  too,  sometimes  of  the  seM-rest  kind. 
Tlie  probable  explanation  of  tlie  prt.>dtiction 
of  pain  by  s|iiism  is  aiforded  by  the  circum- 
8t:ince  of  the  pressure  which  must  be  made 
upon  the  nerves  by  the  contracting  muscular 
fibre,  and  must  frive  ori^n  to  exoessive  sen- 
sation. Of  cuur-e  when  thctiervrs  are  rendered 
morbidly  sensible  b^  inflammation,  or  by  any 
other  cause,  the  pam  from  spasm  wilt  be  more 
spvcrc.  Manv  fhcts  wamnt  the  rnnchision 
that,  in  some  morbid  c<>ntiiit«)n.H  of  tiie  body, 
excessive  semibtlity  of  the  nerves  and  muscular 
Spasm  often  co-exist,  as  easential  parts  of  the 
nrae  disease.  It  would  not  be  in  place  to 
eii(|uin.'  Ill-re  wlictlier  the  sentient  ner>'es,  or 
the  oenes  of  muscuhu-  mouon,  or  whether 
both,  are  those  aflecttd  when  pain  is  produced 
by  spxsni :  indee<l  it  seems  to  ne  a  point  which 
we  cdntK>t  determine,  and  probably  we  should 
derive  no  piacUcal  advantage  from  the  know- 
ledge were  we  able  to  gain  il. 

I'ain  may  be  alleviated  or  subdued,  1st. 
by  the  removal  of  the  remote  cause,  such 
as  intiammatum,  spasm,  external  pressurej 
&c. ;  Itndly,  by  the  employment  of  remedies 
which  reduce  the  degree  of  llic  sensibility  of 
the  uerves ;  and,  3dly,  by  the  employment 
of  remedies  which  render  the  brain  so  tor])id 
as  not  to  allow  the  patient  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  usual  causes  of  jjain  when  tliey  exist. 

Od  the  first  of  these  heads  very  little  need 
be  said  in  this  place :  indeed,  the  gnieial  means 
which  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  removal 
of  tlie  di>(  :iM'^  wliich  are  altemlid  with  ]»airi, 
canuot  be  properly  classed  among  the  reme- 
dies whidi  are  strictly  called  anttd^net,  al- 
though pain,  alon.;  with  tTiP  other  v^'mptrlms 
of  such  diM.-a.ses,  is  rtinoved  by  iheni ;  it  may 
however  be,  with  propriety,  remarked,  that 
in  such  diseases  as  inflammation  and  spasm, 
the  pain  may  often  be  su!s])ended  during  their 
continuance  by  the  medicines  which  are  .strictly 
called  anodynes,  i.  e.  medicines  which  reduce 
the  sensibility  the  nerves,  or  produce  a  torpor 
of  the  liraii),  and  that  it  may  occasionally  Ixj 
very  desirable  to  administer  tliem  for  that  ]Mir- 
pose.  In  S[ia.sm,  indeed,  tlie  s;unc  reme<]ies 
which  arc  calculated  to  allay  pain,  will  fre- 
quently also  allay  the  inordinate  action  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  (yiite  Antispasmodics  ;)  and 
in  many  cases  of  painful  disease,  anodynes 
may,  by  deadening  tne  patient's  feelings,  prove 
auxiliaries  to  those  reiiif-dies  which  are  given 
with  a  more  direct  view  to  the  removal  of  the 
disease  itself;  for  as  the  aenaatioo  of  pain  fre> 
quently  arts  upon  the  5vstnn  as  a  kind  of 
irritant,  so  the  susjiensioii  of  that  sensation  by 
means  of  an  anodyne,  may,  in  many  diseases 
of  excitement,  allow  such  diseases  to  cotne 
more  completely  under  the  operation  of  the 
mnedies  which  imgr  beadnuDisieKd  to  subdue 
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inoidiniie  aelian.  In  many  inaUdWM  ioHf  the 

comfort  of  patients  may  with  i  r  inriety  be 
Olmsulted,  and  their  suftenngs  .•KX)thed  by  the 
emplc^ment  of  anodynes,  when  they  am  not 
contra-indicated,  in  r^i-ieases  of  a  painful  nature. 
Besides,  it  is  lux-essar^,  iti  miuiy  diseases  at- 
tended with  pun*  to  endeavour  to  pnKOfe 
sleep,  and  this  can  be  only  done  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  pain ;  for  pain  is  a  common  cswie  of 
watchfulness,  aiid  fnr  this  purpose  anodynes 
are  ficequetuly  our  only  resource. 

Hie  exhibition  of  anodynes  in  inflammation, 
however,  requires  the  exerci  -/^  '  f  much  judg- 
ment. Tliis  remark  appears  to  be  the  more 
necessaiy,  because  the  employment  of  some 
of  ihem,  especially  of  opium  and  the  prussic 
acid,  luis  been  of  late  strongly  recommended 
as  antiphlogistic  remedies:  whether  they  are 
antipUofl|istic  or  not  is  not  now  a  question  for 
our  coomderation,  the  pwaent  obiect  being  to 
piard  the  practitioner  a^^inst  their  indiscri- 
minate employment  in  inflammation.  Pam,  or 
tenderness,  is  one  of  the  most  unequivocal 
.sit^ns  of  the  existetirc  of  inflammation,  when 
tukea  m  connection  wuh  its  other  symptoms; 
end  dniing  the  treatment  of  inflammation, 
ivfaen  no  anodma  Yaw  been  employed,  tlie 
Mniinuance  of  the  pain  will  often  afford  an 
indication,  to  the  practitioner,  that  furtlier  ac- 
tive measures  are  oecessaiy:  but  it  is  quite 
eortain  Aat  inflammatinn,  in  a  oonsideieble 
dfyee,  may  be  floing  on  while  all  feeling  of 
pain  is  suspended  by  die  effect  of  an  anodyn« ; 
so  that  in  such  a  ease  d>e  indication  of  pain  will 
be  lost,  the  diseasp  mav  \h'  rendered  obscure, and 
the  treainacnl  murt.  Bcj>ides  the  reason  just 
assigned  for  caution  in  the  employment  of 
anodynes,  the  stimulating  quality  which  some 
of  mese  remcifies  posicw.  ought  to  put  the 
practitiniK  r  on  his  guar  !  a^  i  ti-it  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  them  >vtien  treating  inflam- 
mation. It  appears  better,  then,  for  the  par* 
po«e  of  relieving  pain,  to  dcjiend  generally  on 
tiie  means  calculated  to  lessen  or  remove  the 
inflammation  it^ielf,  at  least  in  all  recent  and 
WtiTe  cases :  this  must  be  considered  the  most 
judieioin  mode  of  easing  the  ledings  of  the 
patient ;  bni  instances  are  daily  met  with  iii 
piactice,  especially  of  chronic  mtlammalioD, 
whefe  the  suspension  of  pain  by  anodynes  is 
indicated  by  the  considerations  which  have 
already  been  assigned. 

The  medicines  which  are  strictly  called  ano- 
drnea,  act  either  by  reducing  the  sensibility  of 
the  nerves,  or  by  rendering  uie  brain  so  torpid 
that  jiaiiiful  feelings  are  not  noticed.  It  may 
be  fiurlv  questioned  whether  these  medicines, 
when  they  are  administered  by  the  8tomad^ 
do  not  all  produce  their  eflecLs  in  the  same 
manner,  by  rt.>ducing  the  sensibility  of  tiie 
whole  nervous  system,  and  by  thus  rendering 
it  less  susceptible  of  feelini; ; — all  of  thein, 
when  earned  to  a  suthcienl  extent,  cause  Uie 
brain  to  become  torpid,  and  conduce  to  sleep ; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  onlv  placed  on  tne 
list  of  mod»fnet,  btit  also  on  tnat  of  nareotk*. 
It  is  not  hits'. i/MT  to  the  prodiu  ti<i[;  nf  ^leep 
tlttt  tbeu  anodyne  qualiQr  is  to  bt:  liolely  re- 

iimdf  became^  not  nnfiDe^pMud^,  perfect  caie 
vol.  t. 


from  pain  Is  enjoyed  by  a  patient  through 

their  instrumentality,  although  the  mind  is  as 
walteful  as  ever.  When,  however,  tl»e.>«  reme- 
dies are  applied  loeally  to  painful  parts,  the 
action  may  be  entirely  local ;  althou(^  when 
long  applied  in  that  manner,  or  applied  in  large 
Quantity,  they  will  sometimes  shew  an  e^ct  on 
the  brain,  aiid  it  would  be  too  much  to  assert 
positively  that  their  action  is  in  any  case  en- 
tirely local. 

As  a  morbid  degree  of  sensibility  seems 
sometinies  by  itxlf  to  constitute  a  painftil  dis- 
ease, the  employment  of  anodynes  may  be 
occasionally  required  as  the  phuci^  means 
for  the  cure  of  .such  disease :  Ibr  this  purpose 
it  will  be  generally  necemtty  to  continue  mem 
for  some  length  of  time. 

The  fulluwini;  is  a  list  of  anodynes  which 
are  most  commonly  used. 

Opmm. 

Hyoscyamus  niger,  ( Henbane. ) 

Atropa  belladonna,  (  Deadltf  nightshade,) 

Conmm  maeulatum,  (  Hemlock.) 

Datura  stnunoninni.  f  f'/ioriidfipfe.) 

Acidum  hydiocyiuut  um,  (  Pnissic  acid.) 

The  doses  and  modes  of  administering  these 
remedies  will  be  mentioned  under  the  article 
Naucotics.  Some  others  also  will  be  there 
noticed,  which  are  occasionally  enij)Ioyed  as 
anodynes  as  well  as  narcotics;  for  whatever 
pn^oes  torpor  of  the  brain  and  sleep,  must, 
m  accordance  with  the  views  already  idvf-n. 
oe  callable  of  alleviating  pain.  Certain  other 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  besides  nareotici. 
occasionally  suspend  pain,  uid  may  therefore 
be  considered  anodyne  m  their  operation .  These 
are  the  ferri  subc-urboiuis,  cinchona-  corte.x,  and 
the  arsenicum  album.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  Aese  are  eflleacious  remedies  in  many 
painful  disea.ies ;  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  they  ever  act  directly  on  the  »eiuibility 
of  the  nervous  system ;  they  appear  rather  in 
such  inMances  to  be  cnpable  of  sus[)*nding  the 
morbid  action  on  which  die  increaitd  sensi- 
bility and  pain  depend,  and  therefore,  strictly 
speakings  toe  application  of  the  term  mo^ftu 
to  them  does  not  appear  proper. 

(Joht  Wkiting,) 

ANTHELMINTICS.— This  term  is  applied 

to  substances  intended  to  destiny,  and  to  expel 
from  the  body,  intestinal  worms.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  full  knowledge  dt  the  manner  in 
which  these  substances  operate,  and  of  their 

f>ractical  utility,  we  ought  to  make  ourselves 
aniiliar  with  the  natural  history  of  intestinal 
worms  i  but  as  this  itiformation  ts  given  tmder 
ft  distinct  head  hi  flns  worit,  we  shall  ooi^bie 
our  remarks,  in  the  jiresent  article,  to  the  means 
of  relieving  the  body  from  tiiese  parasitic  ani- 
mals. 

The  remedies  belonging  to  this  class  of  the 
Materia  Medica  are  various,  and  on  this  account 
we  reaard  that  arrangement  the  most  usefol,  in 
a  pnctkal  point  of  view,  which  refers  to  their 
mode  of  operation.  Ttie  whole  class  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  under  three  heads :  — 
evacuant  anthelmintics ;  spteific  anthelmintics ; 
(erroftsfen/ anthelmintics. 

s 
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I.  Evaautnt  •nthelmintics  :ire  subsuinces 
which  dislodge  mod  expel  worms  from  the  m> 
teMinal  cml,  wbtuhsr  by  a  mwlianinil,  •  die- 

nical,  or  a  cathartic  action. 

1.  Among  those    evucuant  authelminti(» 
which  openie  mechanical  I  v»  we  ooosider  two 
preparations  only  worthy  0/  notice^ — graiuiiated 
metallic  tin,  and  the  sets  of  the  pods  of  tlie 
(loluhos  pntricns.    Tin,  ttunnum,  appears  to 
have  been  uaed  as  ao  anthelmintic,  in  combi- 
natkm  with  common  salt  and  some  odier  pur- 
gati\ »  ?;,  by  I*ar.icilsus  ;*  ami  it  i»  menti(Ki<Hl 
also  by  Quincy,t  as  a  viirmituge ;  but  it  was 
nvticttUvly  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
frssion,  in  1736,  bv  Hr.  A!-inn,J^  who  prc- 
scnbed  it,  for  lUe  lirsl  dost*,  to  the  txieiU  aJ  iUi 
Onnce,  mixed  in  treacle  ;  for  the  second,  which 
was  not  admiiiLstered  until  three  daya  i^Rcr  the 
first,  half  that  quantity  ;  and  then  nniahed  by 
g)vin((  :i  purgative,  which  generally  brouplit 
awav  the  worms,  it  is  now  pr^cnbed  in  much 
Ukaller  doaes ;  not  move  than  a  scruple,  or  at 
mc^t  a  clnichm  hnn^  cnvi»n  for  ;i  dosf  ;  but  tliis 
is  rt'|>eau.'d  three  or  lour  tnnts  a  diiy  fur  four  or 
five  successive  day."-,  ami  is  followed  by  a  brisk 
cathartic.    We  have  found  it  uscfiil  chiefly  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  ascaris  lumhricoides 
was  present.     Lewis  and  many  oilx  rs  »  rro- 
neously  attribute  the  benefit  derived  irom  this 
employment  of  tm  to  the  anenic  which  it  fie- 
qiiLiitly  contains  ;  otht  rs  ascribe  it  to  the  tin 
bem^  solvent  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  thus 
fiwiuin^  bydio|[en  gas,  which  is  potsanotts  to 
the  worms;  an  opinion  which  is  <iiipposi'd  to 
be  supported  by  the  efficacy  of  the  uuruin  mu- 
sivum,  sulphurettwl   a.  .lt>  of  tin,  which  was 
fimneily  much  emplo^^ed  as  an  anthelmintic. 
In  France  a  nearly  similar  opmion  of  tlie  poi- 
sonous nature  of  tin  is  maintaiiml  ;  for  wme 
exposed  in  tin  vessels  is  prescribed  as  a  vermi- 
fioqpe.    One  fineible  argument  against  these 
opinions  is  derived  from  tlie  fi\ct  that  the  worms 
are  generally  voided  alive  ;  and  there  can  be 
«ry  little  douln  th  it  the  benefit  is  derived 
solely  from  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
worms  by  the  grains  of  the  tin — an  opinion 
which  is  rendered  more  jirolKible  by  reflecting 
on  the  manner  in  which  lumbrici  di^ose  them- 
•elves  in  the  canal.  "  The  dineetion  of  one 
•ubjcct  has  sliown  inc."  siys  Mr.  llumsey, 
that  they  diiiipo^  ihem!»elve«  in  the  mo^ 
curious  and  tortuous  form,  such  as  I  diooght 
exactly  ad.iptfil  to  the  cxotlion  of  their  musni- 
lar  jxjwer  ai{uiiii>t  opposilt  sides  of  their  cylin- 
drical abode,  resisting,  by  Uiis  means,  the  effect 
of  the  prcKxUing  motion  of  the  canal,  and  thus 
keeping  their  station.   An  tllnstratioo  of  this 
mode  may  be  found  in  the  art  employed  by  a 
chimney-sweeper  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
grawtatton  by  pressin^ir  ap^ainst  opposite  sides  of 
the  cylindpr  in  which  he  rterts  his  skill. "§  'Hn- 
irritation  excited  by  the  tm  prevents  them  from 
ntuning  tiiie  potitioii,  and  cauaea  them  to  be 

*  Opera  Medieo-Cbeafika*    Ubar  do  Pn|pai»- 

tionibui. 
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easily  expelled.  The  other  mechanical  asvnt 
well  adapted  for  expelling  the  round  worm, 
ascaiis  ibaiAneoidla,  isoowhaf^e,  doUehoe  jtru- 

rirni ;  a  very  common  anthehnintir  m  the  ^^'esl 
Indies.  Tlw;  set*  on  the  out.Mfle  of  the  pods 
are  scraped  off,  after  aheatlunu  them  by  di|^ 
ing  the  noAs  in  sjTup,  and  then  formed  into  a 
ind  of  electuary,  which  is  given  in  doses  of 
one  or  more  tea.s]xwnfuls,  early  every  morn- 
ing, for  three  successive  mornings;  this  is 
followed  by  a  brisk  cadnrtw.  The  eettt,  in 
file  siine  maiim  r  as  the  tin,  wnund  and  irritate 
the  wonni>,  obliging  liteiit  tu  leave  their  hold 
on  tlie  coat  of  the  intestine,— at  \v»st  this  is  the 
usual  opinion  of  their  mode  of  at  tiny.  A  des- 
sert spoonful  of  the  electuary  \s  given  tu  an 
adul^  finting,  Ibr  two  successive  mornings : 
many  wonna  are  usually  evaciuued  after  taking 
die  second  dose,  particularly  if  the  long  thread 
worms  1k'  present.    The  cathartic  is  ijener.illy 

requisite  to  aid  their  expulsion,  and  if  it  con- 
sist of  calomel  and  aeammony,  any  asearides 

present  in  the  rectum  are  expelled  at  the  same 
time.  Neither  the  powder  of  tin  nor  the  cow- 
h^  are  now  so  gcneially  employed  as  tbey 
formerly  were. 

2.  The  chemical  anthelmintics  of  tliis  (the 
cvaciiant)  division  o{)erate  in  two  wavs  ;  either 
purely  chemically,  by  dissolving  the  viscid 
mucus  or  slimy  seeietion  in  whidi  die  worms 

are  involved;  or,  be>ides  doint:  so,  a'so  by  slimu- 
latiiiK  tilt'  luucuuA  uieinbraiie,  and  by  iinprovii^ 
the  nature  of  the  secretion,  preventioff  the  acco- 
mul atioii  of  the  slime,  hime  water  and  pure 
alkali<>  may  be  regarded  as  almost  simple  che- 
mical vennifugea ;  thefisrmeris  perhaps  more 
useful,  eajpecially  for  reowviog  the  asoarUea, 
when  it  is  administered  as  an  enema.  When 
Liken  into  tlie  stomach,  tin-  dose  should  not  be 
less  than  four  ounces ;  and  it  is  oseful  to  com- 
bine it  mtber  with  infusion  of  gentiaii  or  of 
chamomile  flowers.  If  the  solution  of  the  al- 
kalis, or  their  carbonates,  be  employed,  tlie 
dose  should  be  carried  to  its  utmost  extent, 
beginning  with  small  doses  ;  for  example,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minims,  and  gradually  in- 
crea.sinL:  the  number  of  minims  daily  until  two 
drachms  or  more  be  taken  tvrice  a  day.  The 
alkalis  also  may  be  given  in  bitter  imhsions, 
that  of  tansy  for  instance,  and  combined  with 
some  essential  oil  m  the  form  of  an  oleo-sao- 
charum. 

3.  Tlie  purgative  antliebninticsliave  no  other 
cffetl  llian  clearing  away  the  superabundant 
mucu.H,  and  such  worms  as  are  detached  from 
the  coats  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  can  be  ex- 
pelled in  conjunction  with  the  mncns.  Ainon<vst 

the  saline  jiurL'atives,  common  salt  and  sul]>hu- 

reous  waters,  such  as  those  of  Harrogate, 
have  been  found  most  osefiil.  Ute  common 

salt  combines  a  tonic  with  its  pur^titivc  pro- 
perty ;  It  may  l>e  given  in  doses  of  a  M:ruple  to 
an  ounce  dissolved  in  a  larjje  quantity  of  water, 
tsu  double  the  quantity  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  enema,  when  the  rectum  is  much  in- 
fested witli  the  ascarides  venniculart*.  The 
Harrogate  water,  besides  purging,  opmtes 
M  «  poison  to  Ae  wmna  by  the  cwkhitioii  of 
ndphareited  Iqrdvogen  gee  wUdi  H  con. 
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taiiN.  Rhubarb,  •aunmoDy,  and  colocyaUi, 
operate  as  simple  evaeisants ;  and,  for  die  same 

rt-ason,  fpimbo^  is  sonn'tinu rnu  l  vi  d:  they 
are  ^nerally  ordered  with  the  view  ui  opcratiag 
as  cadutitics  after  the  anpkijrinent  of  other  a»> 
thclmiritics.  ()n«'  of  the  most  common  of  the 
means  of  expelimg  wonns  in  children  is  tu  give 
a  larf^  doee  of  cakMad  at  bed-time^  and  on 
the  foilowmg  morning  an  ample  dose  of  scam- 
mony  with  sulptiate  of  potasm :  a  large  portion 
of  bik-  is  tlius  brought  down  into  tlif  bowels, 
which  aids  greatly  in  discbaigii^  the  muctu  of 
dw  mtestines.  In  dw  cases  of  childien,  in- 
deed, active  purging;  is  bonu?  widl  much  less 
inconvenience  than  in  tbo«e  of  adults ;  and  the 
6rst  object  is  always  to  effect  as  mudl  as  can 
Th-  done  bv  cathartics,  and  then  to  have 

course.'  to  otJier  means. 

II.  <S/>fci/icanthelminticsaresubstance8  which 
destroy  the  wonns  by  some  poisonous  phociple. 
The  Mau>naMedicai8nch  msndk  atneles,  W 
riiaii\  -f  t'lMii  Imv,'  !>'  ,]]  overrated,  and  are 
lillit  worthy  of  notice ;  we  shall,  therpfbrp, 
bring  before  oar  readers  those  only  wHrIi  cx- 
penence  has  ascertained  to  be  valnablf.  The. 
rectified  oil  of  turpentin«»,  the  best  of  these 
•pccifics,  was  introauctxl  into  pnictice  by  Dr. 
Fenwick,  for  the  destmctioD  of  the  tape-worm. 
It  is  usually  given  in  doses  of  a  fluid  ounce, 
or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  which  soniciinies  pro- 
duce itickiuss  and  purging,  and  occasioually 
imoxieation,  bat  rarely  tenesmus  or  stnuiguiy ; 
for  in  larpe  dorses  its  cathartic  influf-nce  evi- 
dently stands  m  the  %vay  of  its  abs^orption,  and 
prevails,  in  partieular,  its  <  tft^  ts  on  the  uriaarjr 
passages.  In  some  habits  large  doses  cause  a 
sensation  of  chilliness  and  a  tendency  to  sleep ; 
this  has  been,  m  some  in-^lunccs,  partially  olv 
▼iated  bv  administering  the  oil  soon  after  a 
meal.  In  almost  every  case  tnated  with  oil  of 
tuqx'ntino  whicli  lias  come  under  our  notitt', 
the  worm  has  Ik-<  n  expelled  lifeless,  and  of  a 
livid  hue;  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  oil  on 
these  parasites  is  therefure  obvious.  In  a  few 
iiiauuices  we  have  had  occasion  lo  aid  its  pur- 
gative effects  by  castor  oil,  which  smpeare  to 
answer  extnmelyweili  iodieed  this  oil  has  been 
landed  by  Drs.  Odier  and  Onnant,  of  Geneva, 
is  a  sj  1  (  ifii  la  ticiiia. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  oil  of  tur{ientine  in 
tnia,  led  to  its  cmplojrmeot  as  a  remedy  for 
the  dejrtniftion  of  other  worms.  In  the  hands 
of  Mr.  ilumsty  aud  oUiers,  it  has  ln-en  found 
very  successful  in  cases  of  lumbrici,  when 
given  in  smaller  doses.  To  a  child  of  about 
three  years  of  age,  it  was  jfivpn  in  doses  of 
half  a  drachm,  mixe<l  with  tour  drachms  of 
thin  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  twice  or  three 
tfanes  a  day;  and  **  continued  a  week,  with 
some  iuterniplions,  witliiu  which  s]Kice  cme 
hundred  aitU  tweuiy,  mostly  full  grown,  lum- 
brici were  brought  away."*  It  has  also  been 
prescribed  in  the  form  of  enema,  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  fluid  ounce  ^iieatiied  with  mucila<;e 
of  starch,  for  removing  the  common  ascarides 
from  the  rectum :  some  caution  is  ie<|ui8ite  in 

*  Tran*.  of  tiir  MsiH«»'CUm|.  Sssietj  of  llS»- 
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thti  mode  of  using  it;  but  when  it  can  be 
administered,  die  worms  an  diacbarged  in 

great  abtmdaiice. 

The  powerful  poisonous  influence  of  tobacco 
on  animal  life  has  induced  some  practitionen 
to  employ  it  as  a  vpnnifiii;e  in  rases  nf  ascarides: 
it  i.*i  thrown  into  tiie  rttluiii,  buUi  in  the  state 
of  infusion  of  the  dried  leaf,  or  as  smoke.  In 
either  form,  the  danger  attending  its  employ- 
ment is  sufRcient  to  cautw  its  rejection  from  the 
list  of  anthelmintics. 

The  toot  of  the  male  fern  was  employed  as 
an  anthefamntie  as  early  as  the  time  «  Dio- 
scorides  :  it  was  afterwards  neglected,  and 
occasionally  revived,  uutil  the  success  of 
Madawae  Nouffler's  practice,  in  the  eigjhteendi 

century,  established  its  reputation  as  a  remedy 
for  tape-worm.  Actordjui^  tu  Madamt;  Nuuf- 
fler's  directions,  three  drachms  of  the  powdered 
root  were  given  in  the  morning,  after  the  patient 
had  been  pre|Kired  by  the  edubiiloa  of  an 
enema  on  tlu  i  >  ;  i  Img  night;  and  two  hours 
afler  tlie  dose  of  Ute  fern-root  had  been  tak«i, 
a  bolus,  consisting  of  twelve  grains  of  calomel, 
twehe  of  scamraony,  and  five  of  )jTimbo;:^e,  was 
also  admmistered.  This  practice  proved  fxe- 
Ipiently  successful;  but,  with  Cullen,  many 
priK^tioners  have  attributed  the  benefit  chiefly 
to  the  purgative ;  an  opinion,  however,  which 
lias  l>een  sliaken  by  the  aiuilysis  of  the  feni- 
root  by  M.  Peschier  of  Geneva,  who  discovered 
in  it  a  volatile  oil  to  wliidi  be  attrtbntes  all  its 
activity.  Tliirty  dro]<s  of  this  oil  are  equal  lo 
three  drachms,  or  u  full  dose,  of  the  powder : 
it  nmy  be  given  either  in  tho  Ibrm  of  an  olei^ 
aacchanim  made  into  an  emulsion  with 
almond  mixtuix*,  or  of  nills  made  with  crumb 
of  bread.  One  half  of  this  dose  is  given  at  bed- 
time, and  the  other  half  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, on  the  empty  stomach ;  and  if  it  do  not 
pur^^e,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  success 
of  M.  Peschier  with  this  oil  appears  to  have 
been  considembh ,  and  has  In  en  confirmed  by 
tlie  ex|>cnence  of  odiers.  la  every  instance 
the  worm  was  Voided  lifoleis ;  whence  we  may 
infer  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  this 
chI  which  acts  as  a  poison  when  die  powder  of 
the  fern-root  is  adininisteied. 

The  bark  of  the  geoffroya  inermU,  or  bastard 
cabbaee-tree  of  Jamaica,  and  the  powdered 
ro<  I  f  the  Indian  pink,  spigelia  Mury/andica, 
have  beeu  stated  to  be  as  certain  anthehaintics 
for  the  removal  of  lumbrici  as  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  the  male  fern  for  that  of  tsnia. 
The  former  was  intruduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  by  Mr.  Duguid  of  .ramai(a,t  and 
was  much  extolled  by  Dr.  Wright,  who  pub- 
lished die  botanical  cbameters  of  the  plant,  t 
Tlie  liest  form  of  e.xhibitiu^i  it  i.s  that  of  decoc- 
tion, made  by  ttoiliut;  an  ounce  of  tlie  bruised 
bark  in  two  pints  of  water,  down  to  a  pint. 
The  dose  for  an  adult  is  two  fluid  ounces, 
which  geneTa.lly  purge,  uruduemg  al»o  a  sli^t 
degree  of  nausea;  botif  cold  water  be  dunk 
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doiiog  its  0|)eiation,  violent  vomiting  and 
much  fbver  nipervene,  which,  however,  are 
quickly  relieved  by  purging  with  castor  oil,  and 
tae  Gree  adaunistntioD  of  wana  wata  acidulated 
with  a  vegetable  add.  Altbough  tbe  active 
principle  of  this  bark  is  still  unknown,  it  is 
very  o-ideut  tiiat  ii  operates  m  a  specific  poison 
to  the  worms ;  and  this  opinion  is  cooonned 
by  the  &ct  tliat,  wlu-n  it  is  tardy  in  its  opera- 
tion and  n^uia-s  the  aid  uf  a  purgaUve,  ttn 
antlif iinintic  effect  is  more  doadciil  It  is 
seldom  employed  in  England. 

The  Indian  pink  appears  to  opente  in  hi 
recent  statt  a-s  a  oarcotK ,  unless  it  be  given  in 
doses  i»uihciently  large  to  secure  quickly  its 
cathartic  influeiKie;  mt  in  the  dried  atate  in 
>«-hi<  h  it  is  usually  found  in  this  country,  its 
narcotic  property,  tf  it  possess  any  in  this  .state, 
ii  wliaurtea  in  Ae  daatniction  of  the  wonns, 
as  we  have  never  perceived  its  effects  on  the 
system  of  tlie  patient.  It  is  administered  in 
owtler,  in  dose>  of  f  rom  ten  irrams  to  a  dinthm  ; 
ut  as  fill  as  our  expehence  lum  gone,  it  re- 
<|tttiies  tlie  aid  of  some  other  purgative  to  secure 
1 1.< anthelmintic  influence  in  moderate  dost-s  ; 
and  the  violent  effects  of  a  laA;e  dose  are  Ux) 
hazardous  to  be  recommended. 

The  only  other  antliehnintic  of  tins  division 
which  requires  notice,  is  one  which  has  been 
verv  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  in  this  country; 
and  we  bring  it  befioro  our  readers  only  because 
w»  bave  wen  Its  aedwe  principle,  venUria, 
operate  in  x] jelling  lumbhci,  when  it  has  been 
aoministeixd,  with  another  intratioQ,  in  tbe 
fbnn  of  wine  of  colchicum.  Tbe  seeds  of  tbe 
veratnim  udnuliUu,  the  substance  to  which  wp 
refer,  have  been  long  celebrated  on  the  con- 
tinent as  a  specific  in  ta^nia  lata,  and  are 
much  extoUea  by  S6dliger  and  M.  Brewer. 
The  latter  prescnbed  the  powdered  seeds  in 
doses  of  three  prams,  which  were  taken  on  an 
tmpiy  stomach  in  the  m(»iuog,  for  eight  suo 
tmun  days;  and  these,  on  die  ntirth  day, 
were  succeeded  by  a  stronu  dose  of  trambcKje 
and  valerian.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  plan  of  treatment  with- 
o\it  rf  ftrr  nL'  it  to  llie  veratria,  which,  besides 
aciiim  as  a  direct  poison  to  Uie  worm,  stimu- 
lates the  gall  ducts,  and,  bringing  a  large 
portioa  of  acnd  bile  into  the  duodenum, 
sweeps  out  the  dead  worms.  In  this  manner 
>\  c  i  seen  the  wine,  and  the  other  iireiuir.i- 
tioos  of  colcbicunii  operate,  in  expelling  lum- 
blici ;  but  we  have  bad  no  experienee  of  their 
influence  in  tx'nia. 

III.  It  only  temainit  to  notice  the  last  divi- 
non  of  this  cUtss  of  medicines,  €onrobtmtnt 
anthelmintics.  All  the  substances,  in  the  first 
divisions,  act  merely  upon  the  worms  already 
existina:  m  the  intestines,  eitlier  d»«sUx>ying 
them  or  eapelliixg  them  in  a  livmg  state ;  thence 
the  twoessiqr  of  adopting  means  ibr  preventinir 
tlieir  recurrence;  m  l  as  debility  favours  their 
productira,  it  is  obvious  that  tunics  are  mdi- 
oaied*  All  the  bitters  may  be  employed  for 
this  n'lrpose,  but  the  chalybeates  lin-. with 
much  reason  been  prcftrred.  At  one  tune  it 
vrti  iitpposed  that  the  preparations  of  iron  are 
paisonOMS  to  wormsy  an  opwioa  faunded  upon 


the  observation  that  the  earth-worm  dies  when 
submersed  in  chalybeate  solutions :  but  the  fact 
that  the  earth-wonn  respires  by  tJie  skin,  whirli 
is  not  the  case  with  iotestioal  worms,  was  over- 
looked; and  it  is  now  genenlly  admitted  that 
the  chalybeates  o|)erate  as  anthf'lmiiiTi  -  I  y 
theu  tonic  mtluence,  strengthening  not  only  tite 
aliinentiiyeanal,but  the  iraole  system.  Among 
the  prp|»aration?!  of  imn,  the  sulphate  was 
extolled  by  Hoerliaave,  v*ho  gave  it  to  the 
extent  of  a  drachm,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water,  in  divided  doaes, .  within  tweo^-four 
Iwuis.  We  have  fwnd  tfie  milder  piepam- 
tions,  particularly  the  tiirt.irized  iron,  operate 
more  avooiably  with  children  and  females, 
who,  as  we  imve  already  said,  are  tfie  chief 
subjects  of  worm*.  Afler  cle;iring  fhr  btiwels 
with  a  large  dose  of  calumel  and  scam- 
fflony,  we  prescnbc  tlie  tartarizcd  iron,  in 
doses  of  a  fluid  drachm  of  the  solution,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day  ;  but  the  wine  of  iron, 
in  similar  doses,  or  the  tincture  of  the  acetate 
of  iron,  of  tbe  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  in  doses 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  git-en  in  milit,  w^ 
answer  the  same  purpose.  In  c-ases  of  ascarides, 
clialybeate  water,  such  as  that  of  Tunbiidg^ 
has  been  found  to  be  extremely  usefial  wtai 
administered  as  an  enema. 

(A.  r.  Vhommn.) 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  REGIMEN,  (fi^ 
irri,  contra,  and  ^>Ay»ivny  inftemmatio). 
The  term  antiphlov;istic  regniieii  init)lies  the 
accessory  tieatmrat  required  in  aid  of  medical 
discipline  for  tlie  removal  of  fever  or  inflammik 
tion.  So  essential  Is  this  aid,  tlmt  nevde<  t  of 
it  may  render  ihiitlefla  the  mo&\.  Judicious  course 
of  medical  treatment,  on  wfaiohaooount  it  merits 
the  anious  attention  of  every  |X»ctitioner. 

As  the  medical  treatment  of  fever  and  in- 
tlamniation  will  be  treated  of  under  the  projier 
heads,  it  is  unoeoessaiy  in  this  article  to  do 
more  than  notice  the  assistant  means  by  which 
its  end  may  be  promoted.  Tliese  may  be  con- 
sidered as  Uiey  regard  bodUy  rest,  diet,  air, 
temperature,  and  mental  repose,  under  which 
all  tiiat  is  essential  may  be  included. 

Budtly  re«/.— Fever  and  inflammation  being 
charactdrised  by  morbid  excitement,  which, 
when  excessive  or  unrestrained,  is  the  sovioe 
of  much  injury,  and  to  allay  vi4udi  is  die 
ol  ii  f  of  me<br;i!  interference,  it  Incomes  im- 
portant to  avoid  every  influence  by  wliich  it 
might  be  prolonged  or  exasperated.  Bodily 
exertion  increases  excitement,  and  should  there- 
fore be  suspended  by  cuiii>i){Uiug  tlie  |>atient,  if 
not  in  every  instance  to  bed,  at  least  to  perfect 
quietude.  Under  fever  the  whole  muscular 
system  becomes  debilitated,  and  even  slieht 
exertions  are  not  made  witlunit  an  effort  far 

EUer  than  would  be  required  in  a  state  of 
Ith.  During  sudi  eflbit  the  motions  of  tlm 
heart,  already  too  frequent,  become  still 
furtlier  accelerated ;  more  blood  is  transmitted 
to  the  lungs  than  can  find  a  free  passa^ 
through  them,  and  the  breathing  is  hurried  in 
proportion.  Such  disturbance  of  the  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  heart  and  iunns  is  eminently 
un&voucable  to  the  objecu  which  the  physician 
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has  in  view.  Independently  of  locomotion, 
even  the  erect  posture  is  not  sustained  by  a 
frame  debilitated  by  febcile  defangeaient  without 
a  painful  effort,  and  h  badly  borne.  Under 

febrile  or  uifluinmatory  dise;Lses  requiring  ac  tive 
treatnicnt,  therefore,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
enjoin  perfect  rest  and  a  recumbent  pottuie^ 

to  ensure  wh:  ti  tVjp  ]i;ificnt  should  be  kept  in 
bed  iti  ;ill  cas<.>s  wiieru  tii«re  is  much  excitement 
to  allay. 

7^((/.— This  requires  to  be  regulated  both  as 
to  quaimty  and  quality.  Happily,  under  fever 
appetite  pretty  generally  declines,  and  the 
patietit  is  thus  debaned  from  taking  what  wouhl 
aggmvate  hii  diioider.  The  st^tgestions  of 
niiliire  are  alwaj's  worthy  of  ulteutioti,  and  in 
DO  instance  are  they  more  cleurly  auitounced 
dum  in  the  inappelency  which  attends  the  febrile 
state.  In  the  exposition  of  ftver  and  of  in- 
flammation triven  in  tlii.^i  Work,  it  will  W  seen 
bflfW  coni[  l>  i  y  this  disinclination  for  food 
accords  witii  what  our  beat  knowledge  of  fever 
enjoins.  Du^ln^  acute  fever  or  inflammation, 
abstinence  is  essential ;  and  so  long  xs  they 
oootioue  active,  the  standard  of  diet  can  hardly 
be  too  low.  Simple  diluents  are  all  that  Am 
stomach  c^n  Ixw,  or  the  patient  require,  and 
even  with  these  the  stomach  should  not  be 
(mpremed.  So  powerful  is  mere  abstinence  in 
abating  fever,  that  it  might  almost  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom,  ttte  luore  perft^t  the  al>stinence, 
tim  lew  will  be  the  nece^tv  for  medical 
i^gencT.  The  remarks  here  made  on  the  quan- 
tity of  food  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  its 
quality.  It  is  familiarly  known  that  animal 
food  IS  more  nutritive  than  vegetable;  con- 
sequently animal  diet  must  be  unsuiled  to  a 
Male  of  disease  in  which  rn^r;rivr>  matter  is 
idseaifar  relatively  in  excess,  lluwc-ver  opinions 
nayiuflferoii  the  connexion  offerer  with  an 
antecedent  state  of  plethora,  all  will  agree 
tJiat  under  fever  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
nutritive  matter  in  the  several  secretions  of 
health  beconfes  diminished,  from  the  secretory 
lunctiioQs  by  which  the  several  tissues  are 
nourished  failing  in  their  wonted  energies; 
whence  the  nutriment  witli  wiuch  the  blood  is, 
on  the  aecession  of  fever,  already  charged, 
can  no  longer  be  beneficially  dispowd  of,  and 
becomes  oppressive  to  the  system.  To  add  to 
dw  load  by  more  diet,  and  especial) v  by  diet 
so  nutritive  as  that  which  animal  matter 
furnishes,  cannot  be  judicious.  Nattue  re- 
volts from  it,  experience  condemns  its  use, 
and  enlightened  practice  will  ever  withhold  it, 
however  miportunaie  friends  and  relatiTes  may 
be,  through  mistaken  kindnes:<i,  fn  mrluce  a 
relaxatioQ  of  that  discipline  whi  a  the  judg- 
ment of  the  medical  attendant  leads  him  to 
enforce.  Acconling  as  di.se-.Lse  declines,  preater 
indulgence  may,  of  cours*',  be  granted ;  but 
this  cxjiisideration  belongs  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment, and  is  discwved  elsewhere.  The  (ne- 
•ent  aitide  profemes  only  to  specify  what  ia 
meant  by  antiphlogistic  re'zinien  what  it  is  to* 
joined  by  the  medical  attendant. 

Mr, — Hie  time  is  happily  gone  by  when 
febrile  i^atients  wT-re  imniured  in  hcatetl  chatn- 
ben,  overwhelmed  with  bkokets,  a  good  fire 


maintained  to  prevent  tlie  risk  of  cold,  and 
every  aperture  throi^h  which  pure  air  could 
enter,  even  to  the  l^-hole  of  the  door,  care- 
fully closed.  Absurd  and  almost  incredible  as 
tlii.s  practice  now  apjiears,  half  a  century  has 
scarcely  elapsed  since  it  was  generally  followed. 
Tlie  febrile  suAerer  ia  now  allowed  to  breathe 
a  pure  atmosphere,  to  ensure  which  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  regirnen. 
The  inteluitent  practitioner,  to  whom  Uie  ele- 
ments of  physics  should  be  familiar,  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  ascertain  whether  the  circumstances 
of  the  nivatid's  chamber  be  such  as  to  afford 
the  necessary  asiunnoe  of  adequate  ventilation. 
The  oonfinenient  of  air  by  dewed  bed-cuttains 
is  pjirticularly  pernicious, and  should  Ix^  utterly 
dmllowed,  (he  uiie  of  these  being  limited  to 
averting  direct  currents,  and  nioderBting  the 

glai-e  of  liu'lit.  T'-vrn  light  sb' ulr'  nyi  be 
wholly  exclude  from  the  sick  clumber,  save 
where  there  is  high  excitenmt  of  the  bnin,  or 
morbid  sensibility  of  vision. 

Tanperature. — On  this  head  it  may  suffice 
to  state  that  the  be^^t  me<iium  temperature  for  a 
chamber  is  about  60"  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter. Cucnmstanees  may  ocoaaionally  re- 
quire it  to  be  higher  or  lower.  As  sensation  U 
a  very  imperfect  measure  of  temperature,  the 
best  seeurity  is  lo  adjust  the  heal  by  »thmno- 
meter  sti«pended  in  the  room. 

^hntal  Repote. — Tlie  observations  made  on 
bodily  rest  are  all  appli^ie  to  the  state  of  the 
mind.  Mental  excitemmt  is  capable  of  dis- 
tuibinff  all  the  bodily  (unctions,  and  of  ex- 
r;it;ng  every  symptom  of  fever.  Of  ordi- 
nary exertion  of  mind  the  Cebrile  patient  is  soon 
rendered  incapable  by  the  eSNta  of  diaeaaef 
which  sp<'edily  hebetate  the  mental  energies. 
Tile  morbid  excitement  of  brain  which  restttls 
from  its  special  derangement  is  itself  a  qrrapiom 
of  disease,  and,  as  such,  is  the  proper  ^im^nncc 
of  the  medical  attendant,  who  should  direct 
the  appropriate  treatment ;  all  ordinary  excite- 
ment of  mind  of  which  the  patient  mav  be 
susoeptible  should  be  caiefully  icstnbed,  or 
permitted  only  with  extreme  caution  ;  perfect 
quiescence  both  of  body  and  mind  being  that 
Stale  which  will  best  second  the  medical  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  the  same  principle  which 
applies  to  botli ;  fur  though  in  referring  to 
miiMl  the  r^narks  are  applied  to  the  manifes- 
tations, the  masoning  is  really  directed  not  to 
these,  but  to  the  physical  state  of  die  bratn  on 
whi  li  ;1m  N  ile])end,  an<l  wlilch,  under  fever,  is 
sensibly  disturbed  by  whatever  gives  rise  to 
mudi  mental  emotion. 

The  moral  treatment  of  the  invalid  is,  con- 
sequently, no  unimportant  part  of  antiphlogistic 
ve^mSD. 

CJE.  Bark/m.) 

ANTISEPTICS.   See  Uisim lctio.v. 

ANTISPASMODICS  (irrt,  against,  and 
ffWBTfiir,  spasm)  are  usually  defined  stimttlaiit 
substances  which  allay  irregular  muscular  coa» 
traction.  In  whatoer  manner  muscular  actioB 
takes  place,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  ta  dlo- 
gether  attributable  to  the  nervous  system  ;  the 
nerves  of  motion  being  those  engaged  in  ii, 
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lather  the  stimulus  or  exciting  power  be  men- 
tal or  material.  Tlie  niotiuii  wlncli  is  induced 
» tsautiuxy,  and  always  followed  by  a  Male  of 
KM ;  it  is  this  altcmlion  of  motion  and  fiuio- 

tude,  under  due  regulation,  which  constitutes 
the  distinction  between  ordinate  and  inordinate 
muscular  action.  If,  aAer  muscles  have  con- 
tracted, thty  rcUiiii  conditiuii  \>lien  tlie  ex- 
citing caust;  ct£AM.-s  to  ojwr.Ut,  tlay  are  siiid  to 
be  in  a  state  of  spasm,  and  such  medicines  as 
have  tbe  power  of  resolving  this  state  bm^ 
fenned  antMnsmodics.  If  narooties  allay  irn- 
tabilily,  sootli  pain,  and  jirodiice  diniiiiislifd 
susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of  exciting 
age&ii,  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired  in  wluit 
fespect  antispasmodics  differ  from  narcotics. 

chiei  circumstance  in  wbidi  antispas- 
nodics  differ  from  narootici  is^  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  former  is  not  followed  by 
the  insensibility  to  impressions,  and  collapse, 
wliicli  idinost  invariably  follows  tlie  exhibition 
of  narcotic  substances.  No  such  effecu  can  be 
indvoed  hy  antispasmodics,  «vcn  in  large  doses ; 
yet  tliey  are  as  powerful  as  narcotics  in  repres- 
sing inordinate  muscular  action.  In  explaining, 
Iherefora,  die  diAerance  between  antispasmodics 
and  narcotics,  we  may  hazard  tlie  opinion  that 
il  IS  probable  lite  iniprcssiyii  exerted  yn  the  ex- 
treme nenes  by  a  narcotic  is  confined  to  those 
of  sensatioa,  and  must  be  oommunicaled  to  tlie 
Inain  befoie  the  eflect  is  produced ;  wheteas 
that  caused  by  an  aiiti.si>;i>ni(.dic  is  confined  to 
tlie  nenes  of  motion,  ami  pixiduces  an  imme- 
diate and  more  permanent  result  by  apma 
chnnpcs  (flt  tffi  in  tlie  state  of  the  motor 
nenes,  aidcptudent  of  any  communication 
mth  the  sensorium.    If  this  opinion  be  cor- 
rect, antispasmodics,  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  term,  stand  in  tlie  same  relative  po- 
sition to  naa-otics  as  astringents  to  tonics. 
Butj  whatever  may  be  tbetr  mode  of  ao- 
tton,  the  distinct  nature  of  an  antispasmodic, 
acting  simply  as  such,  is  very  obvious ;  and 
antispasmodics   may  be  regarded  as  hold- 
ing an  intennediate  place  between  narcotics 
and  toni(  s,—  Ifss  difrn«iable,  bnt  more  durable 
tiian  the  fornitr, — more  muivcdiatc,  bnt  less 
permanent  than  the  latter.     Another  point 
requires  consideration,  vis.  whether  antispas- 
modics are  to  be  re(:;arded  as  stimulants  or 
sedatives?    If  our  hy|Jolhesis  be  correct,  they 
have  a  sedative  operation ;  far  if  the  irreguUur 
or  inordinate  action,  ivliidi  they  overcome,  be 
tlie  consequence  of  irritation,  eitlier  mental  or 
corporeal,  it  follows  that,  in  resolving  spasm, 
the  suscx'ptibili^  of  impression  in  tlie  extre- 
mities of  the  motor  nenes  must  be  diminished, 
and  tliis  can  oidy  be  tlie  result  of  a  sedative 
jKiwcr.     It  may,  however,  be  affirmed  that 
this  may  be  either  immediate,  or  the  eonse* 
quence  of  a  prevtous  stimuhmt  operation; 
thenrc,  we  can  explain  the  n■a^on  why  ^onle 
of  these  medicmes  which  are  direct  antis|)as- 
modicB  stimulate  the  ffcnenl  system,  and  con> 
fequently  qntrkcn   the   pu!>e ;    since,  like 
iiarcoiK^s,  tltetr  pnmaiy  action  may  be  stimu- 
lant, and  quickly  foUo««d  by  CoUapae.  Accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  the  same  results 
may  follow  from  the  influence  of  the  exclusive 


operation  of  antispasmodics  on  the  nerves  of 
motion,  as  fion  tiwt  of  naioolici  od  those  of 
sensation. 

Antispasmodics,  as  ftr  as  regards  A«tr  mode 

of  aition,  may  be  divid«tl  into  or 
**  thtxm  which  exert  their  influence  on  the 
n^'ous  enersry,  bnt  neidier  as  narcotics  or 
tonics;"  and  indirect,  or  "  those  nnrrotics  and 
tonics  which  produce  an  antisii«i.saiuUic  etiiect.'' 

The  effects  of  antispasmodics  are  generally 
perceptible  very  soon  wet  their  administnatioiu 
more  e^irpecialiy  if  the  powers  of  the  indiTidnal 
are  ue  ik.  It  should,  liowever,  bekejit  in  mind 
that  this  class  of  remedies  is  of  no  avail, 
indeed  is  poritivdy  injuriotu  when  the  spas- 
modic muscular  action  is  the  con<;equen(  e  of 
inflammation  of  tlie  brain  or  spinal  marrow: 
under  sticb  ciicumstances,  bloodletting  and 
other  meastires  calculated  to  subdue  the  pri- 
mary dkH^e,  are  the  proper  measures  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  necessary  aJso  to  mention  that 
the  operation  of  antispasmodics  is  veiy  tran- 
sient, and  that  by  freqnent  repetition  thdr 
inriuencc  on  the  nenons  sy-n  n  js  much 
impaired ;  the  dose  tJieiefore  requires  to  be 
modified  very  much,  aocofding  as  the  indivi- 
dual has  or  has  not  been  accittMMned  to  their 
employment. 

The  Materia  Medica  furnishes  few  direct 
antispasmodics.  One  of  tbe  moat  powerful, 
musk,  is  too  expensive  to  be  generally  pre- 
scribed, particularly  as  the  dose  is  re(|uirea  to 
be  very  huge  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactoiy 
rauh  from  its  employment.  We  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  {xmerlul  influence  in  dimi- 
nishing die  violence  of  ilie  paroxysms  of  idio- 
pathic epilepsy,  and  greatly  lengthening  tbe 
intenals,  when  the  dose  is  c  arried  to  tlie  extent 
of  a  drachm  given  at  inlenuls  of  eight  hours. 
It  is  most  advantageously  prescnlnd  in  the 
form  of  bolus :  tbe  mixture  and  the  tincture  of 
the  IluurnMeomrias  being  very  uncertain  pn- 
parations.  Much  less  c;m  be  said  in  favour  of 
castor,  which  is  greatly  inferior  to  inusk  as  an 
antispasmodic. 

Among  the  an-Tnil  nils,  that  of  Dippel, 
although  much  lauded  on  the  continent,  and 
notwithstanding  its  success  in  epilepsy  in  the 
hands  of  Alib^  may  be  regarded  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic of  little  efficacy,  and  ought  to  be 

e\j>uni:ed  from  the  list  of   Materia  Medi<a. 

The  oil  of  amber,  also,  formerly  phz^  as  a 
powefful  antisnannodic,  is  now  scaioely  ever 

prescribed.  Valerian,  nssafo'tida,  galbanum, 
and  sagiipenum,  owe  Uieir  antispasmodic  pro- 
perties chiefly  to  volatile  oil,  in  combination 
with  resin  and  extractive  matter :  their  efficacy 
in  hysteria,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  similar 
affections,  has  been  well  a.scert;iined.  Naplha 
was  formerly  much  employed  as  an  antispas- 
modic in  diseases  unattended  witfi  influiunft« 
tory  sympmins  ;  aTid  the  West  Indian  prac- 
titioners stdl  extol  it  in  hooping-cough,  and 
tome  other  spasmodic  diseases. 

With  respert  to  indirect  anttspnsmodic^, 
little  is  required  to  be  said.  In  selecting  titem, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  patien^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
spa&ms  which  we  are  called  upon  to  nilieve. 
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If  they  are  the  result  of  local  initation,  and 
kepi  up  by  habit  after  Ae  lemova!  of  the  irri- 
tating (-.lUM?,  narcotics  are  to  be  employed  as 
the  most  povtertul  meum  of  allaying  irritation, 
■nd  breaking  the  habit  which  has  been  ac- 
quired. But  if  the  spasm  is  maintained  by  a 
peculiar  susceptibihty  to  impressions,  which 
is  always,  more  or  less,  connected  with  debi- 
li^,  ttaao  tonics  are  to  be  adminiaterod;  and 
the  mm  rapidly  the  body  can  be  brought  ui>> 
der  their  intluence,  the  better. 

Sometliing  may  be  expected  to  be  said  with 
n^nd  to  mental  impraMtous  as  antispasmo- 
dics. Tliepe  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  mental 
states  produce  and  maintain  spasmodic  action 
indbebody,  while  others  as  readily  flfteiaie  as 
powerful  antispasmodics.  As  a  minute  con- 
nderation  of  this  question,  however  interesting 
in  itself,  would  exceed  our  liinits,  we  shall 
aereljr  allude  to  the  power  of  alfttractUm, 
In  every  imrtanoe  of  apaamodic  action*  fiom 
whatever  cause,  the  attention  is  directed  to  the 
part  afiected;  so  long  as  this  exists,  no  cor- 
pomal  agenia  which  do  not  make  a  greater 
lTnpres'ii"n  on  the  mind  tliiin  tlint  prodnc  rd  hy 
the  spa.iiii,  c.iu  resolve  it:  but  when  tht-  atieu- 
tion  IS  witlidniwn  from  the  spasm,  it  i.s  insun- 
taaeottslyielaud.  Thuflp  a  man  baa  his  shouU 
der  joint  hmted;  and,  after  Tariout  attempts, 
the  lux.ition  cannot  be  reduced  on  account  of 
spasm  which  has  supervened,  and  which  la 
maintained  by  tiie  attention  of  the  patient  be- 
inp;  direcle<l  so?cly  to  the  part  ;  but  nb.stract  the 
aticntion,  and  the  spasm  iii:»tautly  yields,  and 
the  head  <d  thebuments  slips  into  the  socket. 
In  the  same  manner,  and  witli  the  ssame  suc- 
eesa,  tlie  antispasmodic  influence  of  abstrac- 
tion has  been  experienced  in  hernia  and  other 
diseases:  in  its  application,  however,  great 
judgment  and  nice  discrimination  are  requisite. 

In  refer' (H  i  to  the  practical  employment  of 
antispasmodic^  iheir  utility  is  coohoed  to  one 
Older  of  diseases  only,  the  spasmi.  In  teta- 
nus, the  narcotic  antispasmodics,  particularly 
opium  and  camphor,  have  been  much  em- 
ployed ;  but  neither  these  nor  the  direct  anti- 
spMmodia^  miuk,  oil  of  amber,  or  as.safttftida, 
have  fulfillra  the  anticipations  of  practitioners. 
"Die  ino.st  powerful  is,  undoubtedly,  opium  ; 
and  it  is  almost  incredible  what  doses  of  this 
lemedy  may  be  administered  in  this  disease : 
fifteen  and  twenty  grain*'  have  bfcn  given 
eveiy  three  hours,  for  eight  and  ivu  days  stic- 
ooiively,  with  little  efl'ect  upon  eitlier  the 
disease  or  the  constitution  of  tlie  patient. 
M'hen  opium  has  proved  bentlicial,  it.s  effects 
hin  e  Ix  eu  rarely  obvious  until  after  the  tenth 
or  twelftli  day  of  its  exhibition;  but  indeed 
we  may  alely  affirm  that  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  infiuente  oF  the  most 
powerful  antispasmodics,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
this  disease. 

In  cliorea,  when  purgatives  ha%e  failed  to 
procure  relief,  antispasmodics,  such  mu^, 
opium,  and  belladonna,  have  been  freely  ad- 
ministered; but  in  this  disease  more  decided 
benefit bas  been  obtained  from  tonics  oyK-ntnig 
as  antispasmodirs  than  from  eiilicr  narcotics  or 

mtuk.   Much  advantage  has  resulted  from  the 


use  of  tlie  nitrate  of  silver,  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  aisenious  ftcid ;  all  of  which  openttt 
as  indirect  antispasmodics.  It  is  tnie  that,  in 
some  cases  in  which  these  tuuics  have  failed, 
the  disease  has  yielded  to  the  use  of  musk 
and  camphor;  but,  in  general,  less  advantage 
has  been  derived  from  the  employment  of 
direct  antispasmodics  than,  from  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated. 

Antispasmodics  effect  little  cfood  in  epi- 
lepsy. Some  of  Uie  narcottcij  have  sometimes 
appeared  to  prove  useful ;  but  we  have  seen 
theui  all  frequently  fail  in  relieving  this  disease. 
Among  the  indirect  antispasmodics,  the  pre- 
parations of  zinc,  copper,  mercury,  and  arsenic 
nave  each  had  a  transitory  reputation ;  but  if 
any  of  the  metallic  tonics  merit  confidence,  it 
is  the  nitrate  of  siher,  which  openites  hy  di- 
minishing the  susceptibility  to  those  im- 
pressions that  produce  inegnlar  action* 

In  a.sihma,  at  least  in  one  form  of  it,  anti- 
sfiasmodics  have  been  fuuud  highly  beneficial. 
Assafatida  among  the  direct,  and  opium  and 
stramonium  amon^  the  indire<  i  antisixismodics, 
have  been  found  capable  of  accomplishing 
every  thing  to  be  expected  from  this  order  of 
remedies  in  that  affection.  It  is  singtilar  that 
in  thfo  oountiy  opium  dxrald  iM»t  have  been 
smoked,  in  the  manner  in>which  the  Chinese 
employ  it,  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic  asthma; 
as  die  same  circumstances  which  vender  stra- 
monium serviceable  wlien  smoked  are  likely 
to  render  opium  still  more  so;  and  the  expen^ 
ment  is  worthy  of  being  tried.  In  lioopmg 
cough,  the  direct  antispasmodics  liavc  been 
little  employed  ;  but  some  of  the  indirect,  for 
example  oelludonna  and  conium,  are  much  to 
be  relied  upon.  Our  experience  in  the  nsa 
of  the  extiact  of  beUadonna  enables  us  to 
oflt  r  the  following  directions  for  it.s  adminis- 
tration. Sup|)osiog  a  child  of  five  years  of 
age  to  be  the  object  of  hooping  cough, — after 
admlnisteriii'.»  an  emetic  and  purgative,  a  pill 
coiitaiiuag  tiiie-tenth  of  a  gram  of  extract  of 
bcHadotma  may  be  given  every  fifth  hour;  and 
the  dose  gradually  increai^,  until  the  sight 
be  afifectea  and  a  scarlet  efflorescence  cloetely 
resembling  the  eruption  of  scarlatina  appeiUTi 
on  tlie  skin.  Whilst  this  suite  continues,  the 
cough  is  often  suspended ;  and  hr  maintaining 
it  for  some  time,  both  the  violence  of  the 
aroxysms  is  abated,  and  tlie  coutimmnce  of  the 
Lseose  greatly  shortened.  The  adjunct  which 
we  have  found  most  beneficial  i.«i  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  in  do«;es  of  one  romim,  udmi- 
nistcicd  in  any  convenient  vehicle;  but  it 
sbouhl  be  generally  known  that  the  efficacy  of 
die  extract  is  destroyed  by  alktdine  solutions.* 
In  colic,  the  iKm  fn  tr  i;,  *  xjx^ctcHl  from  anfi- 
spo-smodics  depends  much  upon  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  altade.  In  simple  oonstrietkm 
of  the  intestines,  narcotics  will  anwpr  every 
indication  intended  to  be  fiilfilled  ;  but  when 
flatulence  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  spas- 
modic conslriction»  asaafatida  and  the  duect 

*  A  fhct  asc«rUined  by  ProfeMST  Bangs,  ilmi. 
4t  Cktmiap  taoi.  xxvii.  p.  33.  / 
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aiilispHimodics  will  be  found  seniceable ;  and, 
when  there  is  oonstication,  calomel  and  ape- 
rients must  be  joined  to  tbt  antispasmodics. 
Opium,  in  such  cases,  tends  ratlitr  to  augment 
tburi  to  iinpt'tle  tlie  operation  of  purgatives, 
although  the  extract  of  hyoscyamu*  is  ficqoently 
piefeiTed. 

In  no  disease  have  anlispasmwlics  more 
sati>>t]ed  tiie  anticipations  of  the  practitioner 
than  in  hysteria.  la  tbia  alfectkm  the  eon- 
vulsions  are  of  the  mcwt  sevrre  dpsfription. 
During  ilic  paroxysm  the  direct  auti<>pa:»iuodics, 
especially  assafictida  and  valerian,  have  been 
found  very  useful,  when  pre^ril^d  in  sulfi- 
cient  doses,  which  is  rarely  the  case ;  for,  ^ 
W  f  Iiiive  already  said,  little  benefit  can  be  ex- 
unless  the  doses  be  much  laiger  than 
tttually  nrescribed.  During  the  intei^ 
rth,  t'^^c  nietidlic  tonirs  should  chiefly  T9- 
lied  npofi,  ikn  antispasmodics;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  only  by  endeavouring  to  correct  the  morbid 
susceptibility  existinir  in  these  cases  diatMiy 
permanent  benehl  can  !>€  expected. 

Tpon  the  whole,  the  range  of  Hie  or  l  r  .  f 
antispasmodica  is  extremely  circumsi  rd>e<i ;  at 
best,  the  diffoent  mhatances  can  be  re^'arded 
as  auxiliaries  only.  Spa.Mn  i.s  to  be  n-^'arded 
rather  as  the  result  of  causes  which  are  U>  be 
mnovcd,  dan  as  a  ciieuttiCuiee  for  iHucb 
irawdias  are  to  be  directly  administered. 

(A.  T.  Thommm.) 

AORTA,  ANFtTisM  OF.  The  aortn,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  arteries  of  the  body,  is  liable 
to  aneurismal  disease,  the  anatomicarcharactt  rs 
of  which  are  compirehended  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing Tariette* : — 

1st. —  Dilii/atian,  which  is  an  eiilargemeill 
of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  artery. 

2d^7>t<e  oncttrMm,  wliidt  b  a  saocnbtted 
dilatation  of  n  portion  only  of  the  circum- 
ference, or  of  one  side  of  the  artery. 

3d. — Fabe  Mou-ism,  which  is  formed  by 
ulceration  or  rupture  of  the  jnlomal  and  mid- 
dle coaui,  and  expansion  of  the  external  or  cel- 
lular into  a  sac.  It  is  called  primitioe  l^Mtt  all 
the  coau  are  diieinly  divided,  as  fay  a  wound ; 
and  cottiectrffve,  when  it  is  consequent  on  ul- 
ceration  or  ruptuie  of  the  iniemai  and  middle 
coats. 

which  i«  a  super- 
vention of  false  upon  true  aneurism,  or  upon 
dilatation  ;  thut  is,  aflci'  diluuuun,  either  {>ar- 
tial  or  peiierdi,  of  all  the  three  coats,  tlie  in- 
ternal and  middle  burst,  and  the  external  alone 
ex|xinds  into  a  fuiihir  sac  ,  surmouiUmg  the 
on^nal  dilatation  or  true  aneurism. 
ForvuUkm  and  anatomical  charactart  <^  tkt 
teverel  species  of  aneurism. 
1st.  Di/dtdtiiiii,  or  enlargement  of  the 
vhoie  circumference  of  the  ow/a.— When  the 
ccets  of  die  aorta,  whether  from  inflammation 
or  from  nny  other  morbid  nrtion.  have  iK-come 
du^tsm-il,  lliey  lose  their  ela.sticity,  a  quality 
which  resides  principally  in  the  middle  tunic. 
As  fluids  press  equally  in  every  diii  (  lion,  the 
blood  propelled  by  each  contracuou  oi  llie 
heart  into  the  aorta,  exerts  not  only  a  longi- 
tudinal, but  a  latt^al  forcCi  which  expends 


the  vessel,  aitd  constantly  tends  to  enlarge  its 
caliber.  The  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walb 
enables  the  vessel  to  resist  this  expansive  force, 
and  to  reiciiui  its  previous  cahber  after  the  di- 
astole. Consequently,  when  the  elasticity  is 
impaired  or  lost,  the  vessel,  not  bemg  abhl  to 
regain  its  original  dimensions  after  each  di- 
astfile,  becomes  permanently  dilated ;  and  this 
takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  with 
greater  or  less  promptitude^  in  direct  propa»> 
tion  t(^  the  predominance  of  the  distending  ovw 
the  resisting  force. 

It  vtwf  maif  happens  that  a  dibted  aortn 
does  not  present,  in  its  interior,  some  of  the 
morbid  clianges  already  described,  (see  Arte- 
ritis); namely,  cartilaginous,  steatomatous, 
atheromatousf  or  calcareous  depositions,  with  a 
tinckemd,  wrinkled,  and  ilragile  state  of  the 
internal  coat.  hen  such  de|>osilions  are  not 
apparent,  the  walls,  according  to  our  obsemk- 
tum,  aie  always  more  or  less  indumted,  opaque^ 
and  inela.itic  ;  and  are  sometimes  extenuatc-d, 
particularly  lite  middle  coat,  and  sometimes 
thickened,  with  a  softened  and  easily  sepenMe 
state  of  the  internal  roat :  a  comlition  of  parts 
whi(  h  IS  a  much  more  natuml  cauM:  of  dila- 
tation tlian  paralysis  of  the  middle  coat,  sup- 
posed by  some  authon  to  be  its  cause  when 
no  depositions  were  manifest. 

Tlie  ascending  |K)rtioi)  and  arch  of  the  aorta, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  by  fiu-  the  most  fre- 
quent seats  of  dilatation ;  but  the  desoendtnf 
portion,  liotli  in  the  chest  and  I'  dnmeii,  is 
sometimes  affected,  and  the  diLatutiun  is  then 
either  uniform  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  vessel,  or  it  consists  of  one  or  even  a  series 
of  ovoid  or  fusiform  expansions.  The  side  of 
the  artery  adherent  to  the  spine,  and  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  axch,  yield  leas  readily  than 
the  odwr  parti.  Dilatation  of  the  aorta  does 

not,  in  gener.-.l.  exceed  twUn  the  n:iliir:il  caliber 
of  tlie  vessel,  but  we  have  occasionally  seen  it 
attain  three,  or  even  four  times  that  siae. 
^^'^lr^l  such  is  the  ca.se,  it  firequently  presents 
'e  :ny  minor  bulgmgs  or  pouches,  which  give  it 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  traiisveiaa 
arch  of  the  colon.  The  walls  of  these  pouches 
are  often  extentiated  and  semi-tmnsparent  from 
hom-l ike  and  calcareous  dejKwitions,  and  it  is 
here  more  especially  that  mixed  aneurism  is 
apt  to  lake  place ;  (or  die  brittleness  of  depo- 
sitions  causes  ni[)ture  of  the  internal  and  mid- 
dle coat4i,  and  tlte  engraftment  of  false  aneu- 
rism ujjon  the  tnie. 

Dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  arterj'  is  cx- 
treiueiy  rare.  We  iiave  met  with  one  rcimirk- 
able  ni.se  in  which  it  was  enlai^ged  to  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Dilat»> 
tions,  even  though  pouched,  scarcely  ever  txm- 
tain  laminated  coa^i  l.i  :  f  ir  the  surf.ice  is,  in 
general,  too  smooth  to  arrest  the  blood.  W  hen 
they  do  take  place,  it  is  in  consequence  of  en 
ulcerated  or  hssured  statp  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane, which  forms  nuclei  for  the  adhesion  of 
tibrine.*  Tlie  ccmgula  thus  formed  occasion- 
ally fill  up  the  whole  of  the  dilated  portion, 

*  BMnuoDDu«a»csof  theUeait^p^tnf.  Airlte 
and,  BwiiflsMrf.  Cms  uavi* 
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caliber. 
The  great 

from  the  aortn,  ;is  t!it    5r.nnmin:if;i  and  CCBliaC, 

^oeially  parucipate  in  iiw  dilauition  :  the  left 
■ubdttmn  alniMt  always  remains  exempt; 
inthont  doabt,  mjt  JUwmiQCf  on  aooount  of 
the  acute  angle  at  wtiidi  it  Iwpichea  offl  Dila- 
tation takes  plate  not  only  in  the  aorUi  and  \u 
immediate  tiunlu,  but  sometimes  in  smaller 
snd  more  leaiole  Brleriei,  as,  for  example,  the 
carotid  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  tlie 
tempural*  and  emulgentf  with  their  rainitica- 
cationSf  tibe  aileries  of  tiie  extremities,  and  those 
fewline  tumours  of  any  description,  [wrticularly 
fuui(u.s  haiualoUeii  aud  the  hsemorrhagic  iiaevus 
or  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  John  Bell. 

2d.  IV^  

foMoR  ^  Me  aorta, — True  aneurism  diflins 
from  dilatation  in  the  circuuisutnces,  that  it  is 
an  eniaigement  of  a  limited  portioD  only  of  the 
cucuinlieKiiee  of  die  eorlft ;  tiiat  h  genendty 
rises  with  an  abrupt  margin  ;  and  that  i'.s  r^rrk 
is,  in  most  cases,  uarruvver  tlian  tlie  body  of 
die  sac.  Its  formation  is  10  be  tttributed  to 
a  loss  of  elasticity,  and,  consequeiitty,  of  re- 
sistance, in  the  particular  part  only  that  dilates; 
and  the  prooft  of  its  existence  consist  in  the 
poanbilitjr  of  tracii^  the  intenud  and  middle 
coets  of  the  artery  thnnighout  flie  ^ole  extent 
of  the  exmnsidTi,  nud  in  the  presence  witliin 
the  sac  of  those  morbid  appearances  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  iniennl  ooots  of  arteries,  sndi 
as  calcareous,  cartilaginous,  and  atheromatous 
depositions,  with  slight  fissures,  and  small  red 
Spots.  These  proob  have,  of  late  years,  been 
so  fipequcntly  verified  by  dissection,  that  the 
reality  of  aneurism  by  dilatation  of  all  the  coats 
of  an  artery  is  no  longer  problematical.  Al- 
most all  the  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  portioa 
and  udt  are  originally  of  the  tnie  species,  but 
the  fiils<,'  is  sonu'times  engrafted  upon  them. 
The  tumour  generally  springs  from  tne  anterior 
or  the  lateral  part  of  the  vessel,  while  the  pos- 
terior part  is  little,  if  at  all  implicated :  it  some- 
timeii  attains  the  ma^itude  of  a  mature  festal 
heart,t  generally  mclines  to  the  right  side 
of  the  chest.  When  it  sorings  from  the  root 
of  Ae  eorta,  and  the  middle  and  internal  coats 
happen  to  hur^t,  there  resviUs,  not  a  false  aneu- 
rism surmounting  the  true,  as  in  other  paits, 
but  •  extiwrasation  into  the  ]H<ricaftnam. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  j>art  of  the  aorla 
refemid  to  is  destitute  of  the  cellular  tunic, 
and  the  pericardium  which  supplies  its  place, 
not  being  equally  extensible,  bursts,  nithi  r  than 
dilates  into  a  false  iiiieurism.    In  the  same  way 


ration  in  Mr.  Hunter's  collection  snbrert<«  the 
doctnne  tiial  false  aneuruini  does  not  form  at 
the  root  of  the  aorta.  The  prepomion  of 
which  he  speaks,  however,  is  not  one  of  Jube 
aiieurusm,  as  tlie  middle  coat  is  perfect,  the 
internal  one  alone  being  diseased,  or  removed, 
(it  is  doubtful  which,])  at  the  base  of  the  sac. 
It  has  not  been  denied  by  authors  tint  Ave 
aneurism  may  fom-  a  'he  root  of  the  aorta. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  it  in  more  than  one 
instance.  Coan^  are  occasionally,  bnt  not 
often,  found  in  tnie  aneurisms ;  they  are  usu- 
ally in  masses,  adherent  bv  a  peduncle,  and 
seldom  in  layos  investiiig  the  inula  unless  the 
aneurism  is  very  large:  the  reason  of  which 
is,  tlial  the  mouth  of  the  sac  being  in  general 
spacious,  the  blood  has  a  sufficiently  free  ingress 
or  lateral  partial  ^Im-   and  egress  to  ciicuUrte  with  fotce,  while  the 

surfiice  of  the  sac  fs  so  smootfi  as  not  to  arrest 


the  fibrine,  and  cause  its  def)osition  in  layers. 
But  when  the  circulation  is  by  any  cause  en- 
i^Med,  the  blood  stagnates  and  forms  coagoti 
in  masses,  which  become  adherent  by  limited 
portions  or  peduncles.  True  aneurism  is  much 
more  rare  than  either  false  anearism  or  d  ilatatioo. 

3d.  Ffifxf  tiniiirim,  or  anettrism  btf  uUera~ 
tion  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats. — Nichols 
proved,  by  experiments  made  before  the  Royal 
Socie^  of  Loudon,  that,  when  the  internal  mmI 
middle  coats  of  an  artery  an  dirided,  and 
%vater  or  air  is  forced  into  the  vessel,  the  ex- 
ternal coat  distends  so  as  to  form  a  small  sac.* 
In  the  same  manner,  when  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  an»  perforated  by  ulceration  or  a 
fissure,  the  blood,  by  its  lateral  pressure,  gra- 
dually taises  the  external  eoat,  and  expands  it 
into  n  !«ac,  wliich  communicates  with  the  in- 
terior of  Uie  artery,  whose  caliber  is  not  en- 
larged, by  a  narrow  aperture  or  neck.  .Xs  the 
diaientioik  proceeds,  theextemal  coat  itself  givea 
way,  and  &e  ahcaA  of  the  vessel  next  opposes 
the  efTusion  of  blood;  finallv,  'ivhrn  this  also 
yields,  the  contiguous  parts,  whatever  be  their 
texture,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  sac, 
they  having  previously  un'!f'r:ntip  tli-rk  min^ 
ana  agglutination  by  chrome  adiiestvc  mriam- 
mation,  to  Wbidi  distention  had  given  rise. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  sac  is  formed 
in  aneurism  from  ulceration  of  the  arterial 
co;iLs.  It  presents  no  vestige  of  the  middle 
or  fibrous  coat,  nor  the  d^csitions  connected 
with  the  mternal  membrane;  but  its  inner 
surface  is  extremely  m --f  -l  nnd  unequal  frnm 
lymph  irregularly  deposited  by  inflaimmation. 
To  this  rugged  suince  adhere  the  layers  of 
fibrine  subsequently  deposited  by  the  blood. 

Perforation  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats 


the  deficiency  of  the  cellular  coat  in  the  arte-    is  not  always  followed  by  aneurism  of  the  kind 

described.  Laenneo  met  with  a  caae  in  which 
the  internal  and  middle  coat  had  been  divided 
by  a  narrow  tniusverse  fissure  extending  over 
two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  artery ; 
and  the  blood,  instead  of  distending  the  ex- 
ternal coat  into  a  sac,  had  insinuated  itself 
between  it  and  the  fibrous,  and  dissected  tliem 
ftom  eadi  odier  over  upwards  of  half  the  cir- 
cumftvenoe  of  the  artery,  from  the  arch  of  the 


ries  of  the  brain  causes  dieir  rupture  to  be  fol 
lowed  by  an  apoplectic  extravasation,  instead  of 

by  the  frir;!!,  tion  of  an  aneurisinal  Ir  has 

been  stated  by  a  recent  writer  that  a  prepa- 

*  Cnmlkmr  Bmai  sar  VJUmt,  Palholot.  Paib, 
1816.  t.  a.  p.  00. 
t  Joanul  de  MUeeiae  par  MM.  Conrisai^  lU- 

roax,  et  Boyer,  torn.  vii.  p.  255. 

{  Corrimrt,  Journal  de  Medicine,  par  ^T'\T.  Cr-r- 
viMft,  iteroux,  et  iktver,  t.  vii.  p.  ^66.  Laeaoec 
dsrAweidu  uiLp.Wl. 


Phil. 


voL  axav.  449. 
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aorta  to  the  commoo  iliacs.*  Ftuuics  of 
iho  kind  dMonbcd  lonlt  ftooi  ciftdu  ot  hB6- 

nitions  oct-asionctl  by  calcam>u<>  df'po<(ii)ons ; 
but  the  ism:  uf  Laennec,  and  two  similar  cases 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie,t  are  the  only  in- 
slances  within  ourknovv!t-d.re  in  which  a  fiasure 
has  beeti  foUoweil  by  uioru  ttuiu  a  ciK:um.wribi>d 
eflusion  of  blood  around  it,  occasioning  a 
•l^llit  aweUing  of  the  external  coat.  NicboU 
haaA  Ais  in  the  body  of  GGorg:e  11.  ;t  and 
Hod^^n  once  met  with  it.§ 

Tfa«  late  Mr.  Sttekelton  has  described,  in 
fte  OttbliB  HotifiHal  Remrts,  toI.  iit.  aaouwr 
and  previoii  'v  iinnoliecil  kind  of  aneurism; 
Minely,  the  UiooU  had  tbroed  a?  wiy  throujfh 
the  internal  und  nuddlo  CMts,  (Iism-cIhI  the 
middle  from  the  external  or  cellular  for  the 
SDace  of  four  inches,  and  then  burst  a^m 
through  t)ie  internal  and  middle  coats  into  the 
caoal  of  the  artery ;  thus  foonii^ anew  chaonel, 
which  Cfentually  superseded  toe  old  one ;  dM 
I  iiti  I  having  beoonw  oUitentod  Iqr  the  pmmie 
of  ilie  tumour. 

The  causes  of  peHbntion  of  the  intemal 
and  mi'ldle  mifs,  and  the  formation  of  fa!so 
aoeiitism,  are^ — I.  ukeratum,  genemlly  ikcu- 
flioned  by  the  detachment  of  (slcareoos  incrus- 
tutioiM,  by  athenHBatous  depositions  under  the 
inimial  membrane,  and,  more  rarely,  by  tu- 
bercles, or  small  abscesses  ni  the  sul)stunce  of 
the  fibrous  tunic;  2.  rupture,  or  cruckiag, 
whidi  takes  pboe  when  we  tonics  hawe  been 
de]>rived  of  their  elasticity  by  cartilaginous, 
steatomatous,  fungous,  and  calcareous  d^ne- 
iatkNi.||  The  immediale  or  eieiting  camse  of 
the  rupture  is  jjpncrally  some  violent  cxprtion 
or  accident;  and  in  most  instances  patients 
with  aneurism  date  them  fix>m  some  occaneaoe 
of  Ibis  kind.  Itiqttuie  does  not  appear  ever 
to  take  place  in  a  perfectly  sound  artiery ;  and 
if  it  din,  ihc  experiments  of  Dr.  Jones  ])rove 
that  it  would  not  be  followed  by  an  aneurism, 
as  an  eAurion  of  lymph  takes  place,  whidi 
tlrenrrthpns  the  vessel  in  the  lacerated  i>art.^ 

^V  hiie  aneuhsms  of  the  ascpnding  auria  and 
arch  are,  in  the  fiist  instance,  almost  invariably 
true,  though  they  occasionally  UHomr  mixed, 
those  of  tiie  descending  aorta  are  j;encral]y 
false ;  and  tlie  caliber  of  the  artery  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  not  in  the  slimiest  degiee 
dibOed  op{K>site  to  tiie  tumour.  Aneurism 
by  ))eifonition  of  the  ifit:  rnal  and  middle 
tuuics  IS  the  only  sjiecies  of  which  Scarpa 
admits  tlie  reality;  but  die  inaccuiacv  of 
his  0|)inions  has  betn  fully  pmved,  and,  as 
before  slated,  UierL-  is  no  longer  any  question 
respecting  tlie  actual  existence  of  aoeurism 
by  dilantion  of  all  the  coats.  Tlie  cases 
of  Gdse  aneurism  that  are  on  record  are 
very  numerous.  Ileference  may  be  made  to 
the  works  of  Landsiy  Mongi^i  Guattooi, 

•  De  rAti)tcu1>.  tom.ii.  p  700. 
t  Ovikrie  on  the  DUeaMti  of  Arteiiac.  p.  40  and 
43. 

}  Phi!  ri».  Tram.  vol.  lii.  p.  M9. 
5  On  Di»('n<ic>  of  Artcrirs,  p.  (kJ. 
|j  S:tiq»i  on  -A n<  iirisii),  i  'M,  21,  22.  Ltuiuttc 
de  rAuscnIt.  tDiri.  II.  p.  704.    //(N^^mi>  p.  68. 
%  Jmu  oo  U«iiu>r<b«(»,  p.  125. 


Scarpa,  Desauit,  Warner,  Uodgson,  Home, 
Laennee,  Beitin,  and  Bouilland. 

4.  Iltiutl  (incur ii/n,  ur  fiitsi-  aneurism  $ur- 
mawtttng  true. — ^This  species  is  formed  in  the 
following  manner.  AH  die  duee  tunics  of 
tl)e  artfTV'  first  underpn  an  expansion,  which, 
according  to  its  fonn,  constitiilts  either  a  di- 
latation or  a  true  aneurism  :  as  the  expansion 
proceeds^  the  internal  and  middle  tonics  bust, 
and  die  cuenal,  being  more  extensihle,  diklea 
into  a  sac,  surmountint;  the  orii^inal  enlarje- 
menL  Aneuhsms  of  this  description  are  very 
niuneRnis.  Whether  die  cyst  succeeding  a 
p<»rfbnition  of  the  arterial  walls  has  VK*en 
preceded  or  not  by  their  dilalalion;  in  other 
wolds,  whether  die  aneurism  is  true  or  flHfcd^ 
it  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  aonn 
by  an  apertun.-  more  ctmtracted  than  its  body, 
and  circumscribed  by  a  prominent  border,  cor- 
responding widi  a  kind  of  stranffulatioa.  This 
disjiOBition  of  parts  has  been  pemctly  desoihad 
by  Scaipa,  nid  adntimbly  lepicsented  in  hia 
plates. 

Otmtml  obtervations  on  aneurisms  of  the 

aort't — TCaller  and  MM.  Dubois  nn  i  Fhi- 
pnytren  have  remarked  a  variety  of  aneurijim, 
in  which  the  intemal  memhnme  makes  a  hernia 
through  the  ruptured  fibrous  coot,  and  lines  the 
sac,  which  is  formed  by  the  external  or  cellalar 
<'oal.  llerma  of  the  intemal  mcmhnuie  may 
occur,  according  to  Laeonec,  in  very  smaU 
aneurisms:  he  rad  seen  it  in  two,  which  were 
not  larger  than  cherries ;  but  when  the  turn  our 
increases,  the  internal  membrane  speedily  bursts. 
This  he  foimd  to  have  been  dM  case  in  two 
other  annurisms  which  did  not  exceed  the  size 
of  wahiuU*.*  The  txpennieiiLs  of  Mr.  liunler, 
Scarpa,  and  Sir  £.  Home  prove,  tliat  when 
the  external  and  middle  coats  of  an  arteiy  an 
removed,  the  internal  one  does  not  dilate  into 
an  aneurism,  but  either  bursts  or  is  slivnijlhened 
by  gmnulations  arising  ftom  its  suriace,  and 
wf  adhesions  fevmed  widi  die  fumnindiiig 
part?. 

Corvisart  having  found  several  firm,  solid 
tumours,  of  the  siie  of  nuts,  intimately  ad- 
herent to  the  aorta,  while  the  external  and 
middle  coats  appeared  to  be  deficient  at  the 
point  of  attachment,  was  led  to  imagine  iliat 
erliwMDHs  tumours,  for  such  he  coooeived  tbem 
to  be,  beoominsr  aiiwErent  to  arteries,  led  to  the 
formation  of  aneurism. f  Hodgson,  on  tlic 
contrary,  regards  tlie  tumours  m  queslion  as 
instances  of  aneurism  cured,  the  sac  having 
hpi'w  fdled  up  by  lamellatcd  coaguln.t  '""i  ^^^^ 
volume  of  the  tumour  diminished  by  absorp- 
tion ;  and  Laennec,  Beitui,  and  the  best  anp 
tbohties  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

As  an  aneurismal  sac  enlarges,  the  surround- 
ing parts  Ijecome  involved  in  its  cn  ;i;m  iti  ii. 
Thus  the  bones,  muscles,  atui  various  other 
stroetnres,  often  contribate  to  its  formation. 
TTic  viscera,  also,  become  implicated  when 
the  tumour  is  situated  in  their  vknniiy ;  and 
die  memfannet  widi  which  thqr  are  iamsled 

*  De  rAutcult.  torn.  ii.  p.  fiK3. 

t  Etaai  t«r  let  MaUdiot  da  Cvar.  p.  313. 

I  Ob  Diatsses  ef  Aiteiiss,  p.  137. 
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being  distended  to  their  utmost,  finally  yield, 
and  ll»e  sat  hui^tii  into  tlmi  cavitve-s.  Accor- 
dingly, aneurisms  frequently  prove  &tal  by 
discharging  their  contaits  into  tne  longs,  ceao- 
phagus,  stomach,  intesUnes,  bladder.  Sec.  The 
size  which  the  tumour  attains  deiRinls  upon 
the  natiac  of  the  mrrounding  (ourts,  ana  is 
veij  moA  delemi&ed  by  tiieir  extcwBibility — 
a  property  which  is  almost  in  direct  proporfinn 
to  the  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  of  -whu  h  they 
are  composed.    Hence  it  is  that,  when  tKe 
disease  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
where  tlie  pericardium  supplies  the  place  of 
the  more  extensible  cellular  loat  of  the  >'essel, 
the  MC  bunts  into  the  [)encardium  befote  it 
has  «t1^ned  any  great  ms^^nitnde.  Henee, 
also,  it  is  that,   in  tlie  cranium,  whcrt  the 
arteries  are  destitute  of  the  cellular  coat,  and 
aie  iU  npported  by  tlie  pia  mater  and  the  toft 
pulpy  substance  of  tlie   brain,   aneurism  is 
extremely  rare ;  for  such  a  leston  of  tlie  coats 
of  the  arteries  as  would  elsewhere  give  rise  to 
aneurism,  is  here  attended  with  rupture  and 
apoplectic  effusion.  It  has  been  already  stated, 
however,  that  the  arteries  of  thft  bnun  ue  not 
insuMeptiUe  of  diktatiou. 

One  of  the  first  drcnmartancea  that  almost 
in:  nn  ii'K  f    iT>  -  the  formation  of  true  aneu- 
rism IS,  the  deposition  of  the  fibhne  of  the 
blood  upon  the  mtemal  sudhceof  tbene.  This 
de{)osition  takes  place  in  successive  concentric 
layers,  which  have  a  different  aspect  acturduig 
to  the  date  of  their  formation.   The  most  cen- 
tral consist  simply  of  blood  more  or  Itm  fiimly 
'  coagulated,  and  they  are  probably  formed  sub' 
sequent  to  death  :  a  little  father  the  co.auulum 
is  drier,  piier,  and  evidently  composed  of  a 
large  pro]><>r1ion  of  fibrine:  still  fiurdier  are 
L'lyers  of  pure,  whitish,  yellowish,  or  greyish 
fibrme:  and,  finally,  in  contact  with  tlic  walls 
of  the  cyst,  am  \tjtn  of  the  same  matter,  bat 
completely  opaque,  of  a  somewhat  friable  con- 
sistence, like  dryish  paste,  and  very  closely  re- 
sembling flesh  which  h  IS  been  de]>nved  of"  its 
eokiur  bj  boiling.  The  most  recent  layers  ad- 
here to  eadi  other  so  slightly  as  almost  to  fleet 
within  the  sac  ;  ihos^  ber:<  itl.  are  united  by  a 
flossy  or  uappy  cellular  tissue,  the  adhesion 
being  stronger  in  proportion  as  tiie  layers  are 
older.    Patches  of  vivid  red,  forme<l  by  reti- 
culattxl  blood-vessels,  are  octusion  illy  found  in 
the  fibrine,  and  blood  of^en  penetrates  between 
its  layers,  and  stains  those  which  ave  finable^ 
Or  decomposed.  Cos^bi  ere  softer  in  some 
casf^  tlian  in  others,  though  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances be  the  same  in  both.   I'he  diffe- 
rence is  fnobebly  owing  to  a  diSerence  in  the 
chemical  qualities  of  tlie  blood.    From  time 
anatomical  characters  it  is  evident  that  lamel- 
lated  coagula  form  by  thesuc(  e><ive  depositions 
of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood;  and  the  depositions 
are  accounted  for  by  the  stagnation  of  the  blood 
within  the  sac ;  for  it  is  proved,  by  experiment 
and  obsenratioo,  tbsA  coagulation  of  th^s  liquid 
takes  place  whenever  its  coarse  is  interrupted  ; 
hcMce  the  polypi  that  are  found  in  the  heart, 
the  great  veiii%  and  the  arteries,  when  tlie 
cireimlion  through  those  parts  is  obstructed. 
The  ooegulaiioD  of  blood  within  n  fiJse  enei^ 


rism  is  fevoured  by  two  circumstances,  the 
narrowness  of  tlie  aperture  of  communication 
with  the  artery,  and  the  rugyedness  of  llie  in- 
taint  of  the  sac.  Jn  true  aneurism,  as  has 
abeady  been  stated,  the  width  of  the  aperture 
of  comnninication,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
in(»ior  of  the  sac  are  un&vourable  to  the  coagu* 
ktioo;  and  accordingly  fibrinous  b^ftn  are 
very  seldom  found  in  those  aneurism';;,  unless 
tliey  are  uf  greitt  size,  altliough  they  often  con- 
tain coagula  in  masses  attached  at  one  pert 
only  by  a  peduncle  of  greater  or  less  tliickness. 
The  thickness  of  fibrinous  depositions  within 
aneurisms  h  sometimes  very  great.  Most 
commonly  it  is  from  iialf  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  ahaUvbut  we  have  seen  it  racecd  three 
inches:  it  is  generally  great rr  .  n  one  side 
of  the  sac  than  another.  Lacnnec  has  seen 
fibrinous  coagula  as  com^^ct  and  diaphanoua 
as  horn  softened  to  tlie  utmost  by  heat,  and  of 
a  tluckutss  exceeding  five  fingers  breadth. 

Aneurisms,  and  the  diseases  of  the  coels  of 
arteries  which  precede  their  fbrmatioa,  are  much 
more  fiequent  in  men  than  in  women.  Of 
sixty-tlm-e  cases  st^en  by  lIr>d.^son,  fifty-six  oc- 
curred in  the  former,  and  only  seven  in  the  lat- 
ter.* Wehavelbund  the  proportion  ladwr  buger 
in  females  with  respect  to  aneurism  of  die 
aorta,  but  with  respect  to  external  aneurism  it 
is  much  smaller,  periiapa  not  ewceeiting  one  in 
fifteen  to  twenty. 

£^tcls  ancurtsiHi  o/  the  aorla  <m  the 
contiguous  parts. — ^The  erocts  of  aneurisms  of 
the  aorta  on  the  oontiguous  parts  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  volume,  the  form,  and  the  position 
of  the  tumor.  Dilatation,  when  not  very  con- 
siderable, produces  little  derangement  of  the 
surrounding  parts ;  for  as  the  swelling  is  equ^ 
ble  and  diffuse,  it  does  not  exert  a  ))ressure  on 
any  one  organ  in  puiticular,  and  its  inagtutude 
Is  not  sUiCn  as  to  create  much  inconvenience 
fixim  general  iii^tion.  The  worst  of  its  ef- 
fects are  those  which  it  produces  on  the  trachea 
and  great  bronchi ;  for  tliough  the  pressure  be 
slight,  it  often  sufhoes,  in  consequence  of  the 
grrat  irritability  of  these  parts,  to  occasion  con- 
sidenible  dy.spn(ea.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  dil^aticMi  is  an  unimportant  vS- 
fection  :  it  will  heresfler  be  shown  tnat,  wfauen 
complicated  witli  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
which  it  generally  brings  on,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  diseases  incident  to  the  cireo^ 
latorjr  apparatus. 

An  aneurism  whidi  forms  a  defined  tumour, 
whether  it  W  of  the  true  or  tlie  filse  species, 
and  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  may  produce 
the  most  pernicious  eflhets.  These  aier^ 

1st.  Such  as  result  from  oompressioo  of  die 
neighbouring  parts. 

2d.  Such  as  result  from  their  destruction. 
1st.  By  compression,  the  functions  of  the 
lungs,  bronchi,  heart,  and  oesophagus,  are 
denin^.'ed,  and  that  sometimes  to  a  fatil  extent. 
In  the  abdomen  tiie  fimctiooal  demngements 
are  comparativdj  inoonsidemble,  tmA  very 
rarely  cndanuer  lift-.  Tlie  rea.son  of  this  is  two- 
fold,— first,  that  the  abdominal  organs  are  not 

*  Oa  INsaaaaa  of  Ailwtes,  p.  87. 
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of  ao  vital  a  nature  as  the  thoracic ;  and 
tMSOndly,  that  the  tumour,  instead  of  being 
pent  up  in  a  riijid  bony  case  like  the  ch»"st,  is 
permuted,  hy  ilitf  yielding  of  Uic  intt-iitiutrji,  uid 
ne  distensibility  of  the  abdominal  parictes,  to 
M^MImI  freely  in  almost  every  diiection.  Pie*- 
fure  on  any  particular  organ,  therefim,  i*  in  a 
great  inexsurc  nbviated  by  the  want  of  countcr- 
preasure— of  afulcrum.  Veutralaneurism,  how- 
ever, loaietiinn  deranges  the  resptration  by 
prevfiitiiivt  Uh'  flue  descent  of  the  uiaphniL'ni  ; 
an  etJect  which  may  proceed  eitlier  liroiu  the 
magnitude  alone  of  the  tumour,  or,  what  is  much 
more  common,  from  its  being  seated  near  or 
in  Uie  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  impeding 
its  motions.  Ventral  aneurisin  is  also  occa- 
nomlly  chaiacteriied  by  iovoluotaiy  evacu»> 
lion  ofthe  urine  and  ftecot,  leniaAable  altef^ 
nations  of  constipation  and  diarrhcta,  and  by 
deqi-aeated  excruciating  pains,  resembling  those 
of  lumbar.  These  qrmptoms  arise  from  ooin- 
pression  of  the  nerve;,  partu  uhirljr  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  around  the  aurt;t. 

2d.  The  ooQsequenoes  of  destruction  of  con- 
tiguous parts  are  iar  more  formidable  than  those 
resulting  from  compression.  When  the  tumour 
exerts  an  unusual  pressure  on  any  oryan  or 
texture,  adhesive  innammatiou  takes  place  and 
umles  die  pans  in  oontact  As  the  pieasme 
increases,  absorption  and  ultimately  perfora- 
tion of  the  sac  eniiues,  and  death  from  mtemal 
hemorrhage  is  the  immediate  consequence. 
The  perforation  takes  place  citlicr  1/y  slouu'lunc; 
or  by  laceration,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
membrane  or  texture  perforated.  Thus,  when 
the  tumour  advances  to  the  skin,  or  when  it 
extends  into  a  cavity  lined  by  a  mueim  mero- 
hranc,  it  bursts  by  the  sej)aration  of  a  .slough 
which  has  formed  upon  its  most  distended 
parts,  and  not  by  lacention.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  sac  projects  into  a  ca^-ity  lined  bv  a 
$erotu  membrsute,  slougiiing  of  the  membrane 
does  not  take  placet  out  the  parietes  of  the 
tumour,  ha'V'ing  become  extremely  thin  in  con- 
sequence of  distention,  at  len$;Ui  burst  by  a 
crack  or  fissure,  throujjli  which  the  blood  is 
discharged.  An  aneurism  may  bunt  into  a 
great  variety  of  parts,  which  we  shall  notice  in 
•uccession. 

When  the  lungs  are  in  contact  with  the  tumour, 
•dheaioni  absorption  of  the  sac,  and  rupture  of 
the  pleura  take  place,  and  the  cH'used  blood 
deluges  the  bronchi  and  cau.ses  suflocauon. 
It  often  happens  that  an  uieurism  of  the  as- 
cending aorta,  or  arch^  compressing  the  tiachee, 
or  one  of  the  great  bronchial  trunks,  opens  its 
wav  into  It  by  ulceration  of  tlic  cartilaginous 
rings  and  slouuhing  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
end  causes  suddenfy  &tal  ha;raoptysis.  Moie 
rarely,  perforation  t  V  r<  place  into  the  oesopha- 
gu",  and  death  Uien  en>ues  from  ha:iiiateinesi8. 
Aneurisms  occasionally  burst  at  the  origin  of 
tlie  aorta,  iuul  cause  death  by  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  pericaniiura.  The  &tal  event,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  so  sudden  as  in  the  preced- 
ing cases ;  a  cucumstanoe  which  Laennec  atlii- 
butes  to  the  perieaidium  being  sup|)orted,  and 
the  (ffusion,  coii>Cfiiuritly,  rL-slniiiKd,  ])y  the 
general  in£irction  of  the  chest,  occasioned  by 


tlte  presence  of  the  tvunour.  This  reason  ap- 
pears to  us  unsatis&elofy,  because,  as  beibn 

exjilainfnl,  aneurisms  at  ihf  nx't  of  the  aorta 
generally  burst  Ix-fon-  lliey  attain  tuiy  consider- 
able mn|C«itud(>  :  nor,  if  large,  would  the  iesie> 
tance  offered  by  the  etOM^iheric  pKssure  in 
the  lungs,  equal  the  foRse  with  which  the  blood 
tends  tu  esra|je  into  the  pericardium — a  force 

3ual  to  the  propulsive  power  of  the  left  veo- 
de.  It  is,  perhaps,  move  probable  that  the 
incxtensibility  of  the  pericardium  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  tJip  resistance  of  the  lieart  to 
compression,  form  the  principal  powers  which 
limit  the  effusion  of  olood.  It  would  ap- 
Itou-  that  life  is  sometimes  protracted  for 
a  considerable  period  after  the  rupture  of 
the  sec;  for  in  spedmena  presented  to  the 
SoaM  de  h  Funlt^  de  MMechte  by  M. 
Marjolin,  the  margins  of  tl  ■  ijMrtun',  ac- 
cording to  Laennec,  were  poU^heU,  us  if  of 
oM  standing  and,  as  it  were,  fiatakn]t.*  Rup- 
ture into  the  pericardium  is  very  rare.  T-'»ennec 
never  met  with  an  iitiitance.  Ihe  tirnt  tltat  has 
fallen  under  our  own  observation  occurred  re- 
cently at  St.  George's  Hospital.  Morgagnif 
and  Scarpa,!  however,  have  collected  together 
a  considerable  numlx-r  of  these  cases,  and 
Hodgson  saw  two,  in  which  the  aneurism, 
beginning  half  All  inch  aibove  <he  lemilmiir 
valves,  occupied  die  whole  ascndiiig  eeila 
and  ait^. 

Aneurisms  have  been  known,  but  vciy  Mrely» 

to  burst  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  MM. 
Payen  and  Zeink  saw  an  instaiice,§  and 
Dr.  Wells  anadier.||  Professor  Monro,  tep> 
tius,  showed  us  a  preparation  of  an  anenris- 
mal  pouch  spnuL^mu  from  the  aorta,  diiectty 
against  the  pulmonary  artery ;  and  it  is  prcH 
iMble  that,  if  the  patient's  life  bad  been  pro- 
longed, rupture  would  have  taken  place  mio 
the  an  TV  Tlie  left  cavity  of  the  pleura  and 
the  t>o:iierior  metlrostinum  are  the  parts  into 
whicn  thofecic  aneurisms  most  fiequently  burst. 
It  is  extremely  seldom,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  ojx;n  into  tlie  right  pleura.  Laennec  has 
seen  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta,  which 
had  compressed  and  destroyed ,  the  thomdc 
duct,  ana  produced  engorgeiment  of  all  the 
lacteal  vessels.  Aneurisms  sometimes  com- 
press tlie  descending  vena  cava,  and  cause  ce- 
rebral congestloB,  csdematous  intumescence  of 
the  face,  and  even  apoplexy.  We  have  met  with 
seveml  instances  of  this  kind.  Conrtsart,i[ 
and  Berlin  and  Bouillaud,**  each  cile  e  cese 
of  apoplexy  thus  occasioned. 

Another  effect  of  aneurisms  is  to  obliterate 
arteries  springing  from  or  contiguous  t  >  '1i  li 
We  have  met  with  two  oases  in  which  botli  Uie 
left  carotid  and  subcbvian  were  plumed  up  at 

*  Laemm.  Op.  Cit.  ti.  n.  7(5. 
t  Kpiit.  uvi.  Nm.  7. 17, 21. 

I  On  AararitB,  «sis. p.  108. at aeqeeni. 

\  Bdletla  de  la  FaeoM  de  MUecina,  1919, 

No.  3.  • 

II  Trann.  of  »  Society  for  the  ImprovcsMBt  01 
Med.  Chirurg.  Knowledge,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 

T  Jonrti'il  dp  .Mcdecine.  par  MM.  Corviwit,  Le- 

rOUX,  nii'l  Ili'Hi  r,  I'liM,  ■Ml.  p.  150. 

**  Traitc  di«*  iUaUdict  kiu  Ccriir,  p.  137. 
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their  origin  itom  the  tumour.  The  obhtcru- 
tioo  is  9oniettiB«s  «ffeoled,  not  by  a  plug  of 

lymph,  but  bv  rtrntonifin  or  compre-^  nn  nf  the 
vessel.  Mere  cuutruciiun  of  the  ongin  oi  arteries 
fiom  these  cenees  ia  very  common.  Venbel 
aneurisms  may  oiien  their  way  into  the  vanoua 
abdominal  viacera,  as  the  intestines,  the  blad- 
der, i*.c. 

Aneurisms  not  onl^  cause  destraction  of  the 
wft  parts,  but,  what  is  Still  move  remeifcabi^ 

wosion  of  the  bones.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  variously  explained.  The  old  paUiologisis 
emmeously  ascnbed  it  to  a  cheiBical  soWent 
powerof  ihi  blu  i.  Hunter,  Scarpa,  and  Hodg- 
son, ihougbi  liial  il  itiiulled  fxum  absoriilioii  of 
the  earthy  matter,  iu  consequence  of  the  pres- 
nueof  thiesac.  ConiaartwiaLMunec  attribute 
it  to  a  soit  of  detritum  or  wearing  down,  pro> 
duced  by  a  purely  mechanical  action.  Bertin 
and  Bouillaud  believe  that  it  is  more  or  less 
dependent  on  jDflammatbn.  To  us  it  appears 
ih  it  ubsorption  and  mechanical  detritlun  are  the 
pmicipal  agents  concerned  in  producmg  tlie 
eAwL  Huit  j^ressote  is  capable  of  exciting 
absorption  of  bone  is  certam,  as  the  vertebne 
have  been  found  excavated  by  an  aneurismal 
tumour,  without  bemg  divested  of  their  peri- 
osteum;* and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt, 
that,  tvbeu  a  denuded  bone  is  exposed  to  the 
constant  dashing  of  a  column  of  blood,  it  un- 
dergoes disintegration  by  tlic  mechanical  de- 
tachmoitof  its  particles.  W  heiher  inflamma- 
tion ever  contributes  to  the  effect,  is  difficult 
positively  to  determine.  Appearances,  how- 
ever, are  adverne  to  this  opmion,  as  pus  has 
never  been  found  on  bone  eroded  by  an 
aneurism;  as  exibliation  scarcely  ever  takes 

{jlace;  and  as  notliing  is  discovered  on  it  ana- 
ogous  to  the  dcatriation  or  irregular  re- 
nodaction  wlucb  is  observable  in  other 
bones  wh<  n  nf!' < •^  r!  with  carips.  Cartilage, 
whether  expost^d  to  the  action  of  the  blood  in 
aneurismal  sacs*  or  to  die  pressure  alone  of  the 
tumour,  either  remiuns  entirely  uninjured,  or 
suffers  incomparably  less  than  bone.  This  is 
most  manifest  in  the  mtervertebrul  substance, 
and  the  cartilages  of  the  fidse  ribs.  The  cir- 
camstanoe  is  attributable  to  die  elasticity  of 
Cartilage,  which  protects  it  from  mechanical  dis- 
integration, and  to  it^  almost  inorganic  struc- 
tme,  which  renders  it  little  susceptible  of  ab- 
sorption or  ulceration.  Tile  bones  liable  from 
their  position  to  be  eroded  by  ancunsm,  are  the 
vertebrae,  the  slcmuiii,  the  nbt,  and  sometimes 
the  OKsa  ilii. 

It  is  principally  by  anetirisms  of  the  des- 
cending aorta  tnat  tlie  vertebra  are  injured.  In 
these  cases  the  portion  of  the  sac  in  contact 
widi  the  vertebrfc  is  entirely  destroy,  and  its 
borders  adhere  very  firmly  around  the  eroded 
put  of  the  bone,  on  which  the  blood  plays 
oaely  in  consequence  of  the  fifarmous  layers 
having  been  absorbed  at  that  part.  The  de- 
struction is  sometimes  so  deep  that  the  shell  of 
^e  vertebra;  forms  the  only  j)artition  betvseen 
the  sac  and  the  ^inal  caial.  Verv  meiy, 
however,  does  tnptim  take  pboe  into  lM  cttud. 

*  Hfdgmm,  p.  79. 


We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  more  thau  two 
instances  on  record,  one  by  Laennec  in  the 
Revue  Mt'dit  alc  for  1825,  and  another  of  which 
the  pre^rauuu,  by  Mr.  Chandler,  is  iii  ilie 
Huntenan  Museum. 

Ventral  aneurisnu  seldom  produce  eioaion 
of  tiie  bones;  because  the  abdominal  Tiseetn 
and  walls  yield  to  the  tumour. 

it  is  by  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta 
that  die  sternum  and  ribs  are  eroded,  and  the 
tumour  generally  presents  on  the  right  side. 
Aneurisms  of  the  arch  and  the  innouunata  pro- 
ject at  the  up|>er  iKut  of  the  sternum,  and  about 
the  clavicles,  which  they  have  been  known  to 
dislocate  at  their  sternal  extremities.  When 
tlie  tumour  is  cnnneeted  with  ihi;  posterior  part 
of  the  arch,  it  shews  itself  underneath  the  left 
davicle.    According  to  Ho^^n,  when  the 

periosteum  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the 

sac,  tts  vesseU  continue  to  secrete  an  earthy 
matter,  which,  in  some  instances,  has  been  do- 
posited  to  nnrh  an  extent  as  to  fgm  a  C0nado> 
rable  poition  of  the  tumour. 

Small  aneurisms  have  the  effect  of  destroy^ 
ingthe  bones  in  a  greater  dqree  than  latge; 
a  dreumilanoe  atlrjbulable  to  the  gieal» 
concentntion  of  the  psemm  msdsed  h^ 
thern. 

Signs  and  diagnotit  cf  OMMfkm^theaorta.-^ 
The  signs  of  aneurism  of  die  aorta  aie  of  two 

classes. 

1.  (ieneml  signs. 

8.  Signs  aflbrded  by  anscttltationy  pefcnasioi^ 

&c. 

Tliese  two  cl:iss<\s  of  .sipns  will  first  be  de- 
scribed separately,  and  a  brief  suxnmary  then 
given  of  the  sigra  of  the  tvro  classes  conjointly, 
which  r(  *"  r  *.    the  several  forms  of  aneurism. 

1.  (jcturiU  sigm  (>/'  atieurism  of'  tht  aortu. 

When  an  aneurism  is  buned  deep  in  the 
che^t,  and  not  capable  of  being  detected  by  the 
sight  and  touch,  it  does  not  present  a  single 
pener  il  sign  whi<'h  is  |)eculiar  to  itself,  and, 
therefore,  pathoyioaionic  of  its  existence.  There 
are  even  cases  in  which  it  occasions  no  flmc- 
tional  derangement — no  incoir.  *  r  j nrr  wh  if- 
ever;  and  the  first  circumstaiice  lliai  unveils 
the  truth  is,  the  sudden  death  of  the  patient 
while  apparently  in  the  enjoj-ment  of  perfect 
health.  We  have  met  witii  six  or  seven  in- 
stances in  which  large  anetirisms  had  existed 
without  awakening  even  a  tumicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  medial  attendant.  One,  in  parti- 
cular, eluded  the  penetration  of  a  distinguished 
foreign  auscultator,  though  he  explored  the  limgs 
with  eminent  snccem.  We  are  acquainted  wnh 
only  one  general  sign  of  aneurism  of  the  tlioracic 
aorta  which  is  unequivocal  and  certain,  namely, 
a  tumour  preseotiii^  externally,  and  o&iing  an 
expansive  as  well  as  heaving  pulsation,  syn- 
chronous with  the  action  of  the  heart.  Of  the 
remaining  genera!  siirns,  a  large  class  arc  iden- 
tical With  those  of  organic  disease  of  the  hiaitf 
viz.  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  cough,  tendency  to 
S3mcope,  terrific  dreams,  startir.ir  frnrn  s'crp, 
haemoptysis,  livid  or  otlierwise  discoloured 
complexion,  ccR-bnil  or  liefiatic  congestions, 
serous  infiltration,  &c  Ttii«  identity  arises 
from  an  identity  of  ^usc ;  namely,  an  obstacle 
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lo  the  cifcalKtion,  ivMdi  depinds  cidMr  upon 

the  ;uieui-isiii  alone,  or  conjointly  upon  it  and  a 
dueaae  of  the  heart,  to  which,  sooner  or  later, 
Hbe  aaramm  •hnost  invartahly  friires  birth.  It 
is  ohvious,  llit  rt  fon',  that  the  signs  of  this  class 
are  equivocal,  lliere  are,  however,  certain 
other  general  sigiu  frhich  an  noK  chatao- 
teristic  :  yet  even  these  are  of  themselves  ambi- 
guous and  unsatis&ctory;  as  they  only  bespeaJc 
lesions  of  the  viscera,  or  derangement  of  their 
fiuictioDs,  bat  do  not  proclaim  tlie  latent  cause 
€f  the  mischief.  But  when  they  coincide  witfi 
the  signs  derived  from  atisculuition,  they  lose 
their  ambiguity,  and  rise  mto  real  importance ; 
IbrUietwodttsesof  signs,  general  and  stetfio- 
8COj>'''.  an-  -I  wmmcntarj'  on  each  other,  htkI 
leciprocally  t)oiTOvv  a  i)rutision  and  ttrtamiv  ot 
irilidl  they  are  individually  destitute.  VVc  shall 
•nocinctly  describe  the  general  aignt  to  whidi 
we  refer,  and  subjoin  to  each  me  principal 
sourcf's  of  fallacy.  The  means  of  ili  ttH  tintr  the 
latter  we  shall  point  out  in  the  final  summary. 

1.  When  the  tunotir  has  attained  a  eonst- 
derable  macnitude.  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is 
pteteniaturdUy  crowded,  and  the  patient  com- 
iJains  of  a  sense  of  oonstiictioa,  ioAvetton,  and 
oppression.  But  tliese  sensations  are  conunon 
to  almost  all  diseases  of  the  chest. 

2.  The  radial  pulses  are  someliinc-s  dissinnlar, 
er  one  is  extinct;  an  effect  dependent  on  ob- 
stmetion  op  obliteration  of  die  artena  innonu* 

(ir  left  sulx?laviaii.  But  the  diffen-nce  of 
the  two  pulses  at  the  wrist  may  proux:d  fix>m  a 
mnHty  of  causes  independent  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  as,  rotitractiun  of  the  origin  of  either 
subclaviuii  iruin  osacous,  caruLiginous,  :>tcalo- 
matous,  or  other  deposition ;  obstructions  io 
tlie  oouise  of  the  atteiy,  occasioned  bj  tnmouis, 
wounds,  snbdavisn  anenrism.  Sec;  an  irre- 
gular subdivision  of  the  humeral,  l  i:  1.:  il,  or 
nuiial  attei^.  We  have  known  the  motii  iudi- 
cvoos  sarmnes  occasioned  by  the  radial  crossnif 
to  the  out^de  at  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  the  superhcialis  vol^e  supply mg  its  place  at 
the  wTxsx. 

3.  When  the  origin  of  either  subclavian  is 
contracted,  the  [nilse  at  the  corresponding  wrist 
is  a  little  later  than  the  venthcvilar  sy.stolc.  W'e 
have  not  found  this  symptom  uniformly  pivsent. 
The  beatt  is  more  nequently  its  source  dian 
tho  aorta,  and  we  have  observed  it  to  he  most 
considerable  in  cases  of  regurgitation  into  tlie 
left  auricle ;  but  obstruction  of  uie  aortic  valves 
may  occasion  it  in  a  minor  dcgrPP,  particularly 
if  Uus  lesion  is  accompanied  with  extenuation 
or  atony  of  the  ventncular  parietes.  When 
the  sign  exists  in  both  pulses,  the  presomption 
is  Strang  that  its  source  is  in  the  hart. 

4.  According  to  Corvisart,  a  purring  tremor — 
the  J'remuaemaU  cotaire  of  Laennec — is  some* 
limes  perceptible  to  die  hand  at  the  middle  or 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  indicates  aneu- 
zism  of  the  aM^eiiding  aorta.  Purring  tremor, 
above  the  clavicles,  is  an  almost  constant  conco- 
mitant, and  therefore  a  valuable  sign,  of  dila- 
tation of  the  arch ;  but,  according  to  our  expe* 
nence,  it  is  unfrequently  and  imperfectly  occa- 
sioned by  lacciUated  aneurisms,  especially  if 
load  kf  aUMft  of  lymph.  W«  ham  navwr 


known  ^e  tremor  to  be  oeoastoned  below  the 

clavicles  hy  dilatation,  unless  the  enlar„'ement 
was  so  great  as  to  extend  beyond  the  lateral 
maigins  of  ^e  sternum,  and  ulow  die  tremor 
to  be  felt  through  the  intercostal  spaces :  but 
we  liave  met  with  one  case  in  which  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  aitery,  though  not  volu- 
minous, afforded  a  marked  tremor  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  second  and  tlurd  ribs  on  the 
left  side :  tliis,  however,  is  not  remarkable,  as 
the  artery  natuntUy  lies  nearly  opposite  to  the 
nut  described.  ^Ve  have  never  known  a  saccu- 
lated aneurism  create  a  tremor  below  the  cla- 
vicles, uuless  the  tumour  had  eroded  the  bones 
of  the  chest,  and  presented  cxtecnallj  undeiw 
neiit!'  thp  uitegunicnts. 

iUit  iiie  purring  tremor  may  be  occasioned 
in  any  part  of  tlie  chest  hf  mucous  rattles, 
particularly  those  of  the  snoring  kind,  in  the 
nrge  bronchial  tubes ;  and  we  have  observed 
that,  when  derived  from  this  source,  it  is  a 
very  common  cauie  of  deception,  in  reference 
bom  to  anenifaras  of  the  aorta  and  ossificstions 
of  the  heart.  Purring  tremor  of  the  pulsi:  is 
r^arded  as  a  >>ign,  thougli  it  is  a  fallacious  one, 
of  ossification  of  ttia  aoitie  valves.  I-'rom  many 
dissections,  it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  generally 
connected  witli  two  circumstances,  viz.  a  ]m>w- 
erfiil  action  of  the  heart,  and  ruggedness,  with- 
out appreciable  obstruction,  of  the  aortic  ocifioe, 
or  intericsr  of  die  vessel.  It,  therefore,  seldom 
exists,  unless  either  the  action  of  tlie  heart  be 
acctflerated,  or  the  left  ventricle  be  hyp^- 
trophous. 

3.  When  the  trachea,  or  primary  bronchial 
dmsions,  are  compressed  by  an  aneuriiimal 
tumor,  a  harsh  wheezing,  or  sibilous  sound, 
proceeding  deep  from  Uie  throat,  cbaractr  rizf»« 
the  respiration ;  tlie  voice  is  either  croaking  or 
reduceti  to  a  whisjH'r,  or  it  is  a  compound  of 
both;  the  breathing  is  ofieo  extremdy  laborious, 
and  when  the  heart  is  shnuttaneously  diseased, 
dyspna-a  sometimes  occura  in  pafOKysms  of 
th<i  most  suflbcatin;:  severity.  When  the 
oesophagus  is  comnressed,  deglutition  of  solids 
is  rendered  difficult,  and  sometimes  iropractica>- 
hle ;  for  the  descent  of  the  morsel  excites  an 
excruciating  ]>ain  from  the  summit  of  the 
Sternum  to  the  spine,  or  lancinating  deeply  in 
every  dncction  dnot^^  dm  chest. 

But  compression  of  the  trachea,  or  <tao- 
phagus,  Willi  tlie  above  ^mptoms,  may  be 
o€ra.<sioned  by  tumors  Ot  any  description. 
AVhee/ing  respiration  may  proceed  from  an 
accumulation  of  glutinous  mucus  in  Llie  great 
branches.  We  have  likewise  known  it  pro- 
duced in  an  extreme  d«nree  by  laryngitis  with 
thickening  of  the  son  parts  covering  die 
arytainoid  cartilages,  and  -.^-o  1  y  ossification 
and  ulceration  of  the  laiyux  from  strumous, 
syphilitic,  and  mercurial  disease.  So  difBcuH 
is  it  to  distinguish  the  seat  of  wheeling  respira- 
tion, tliut  11  ba2>  111  many  instances  been  im- 
puted to  an  affection  of  the  larynx,  when  it 
was  in  reality  occasioned  by  an  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  ;  and  bronchotomy  h^  several  times 
bet  11  actually  performed  widt  die  view  of  ot^ 
viating  suffacation. 

§.  When  the  vembniv*  traded,  the  patient 
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I  la  iBkMB  tevriinliag  pain  in  tte  fpiM ; 

and  when  the  brachial  plexus  of  nencs  i.s 
comprassed  bv  the  tumour,  an  achiut^  i>trii:s;iii(>ii 
pnvadet  Ae  wft  riwulder,  neck,  scapuk,  mul 
arm,  with  numbness,  forniic-.ition,  and  im- 
paired motive  power  ul  iht  Umb.  But  1  liavc 
met  with  cues  in  which  nearly  similar  pains 
-MM  exponenoed,  alUwugb  there  was  no  de- 
Mractioii  of  the  vertebnc ;  and  H  is  common  to 
hfTir  inili\ i(iu;ils  afTccted  with  r!  f  nnuitism  or 
smnal  disease  make  the  same  coutpluiuu.  The 
■mcticm  of  the  arm  may  be  occasioned  by 
various  forms  of  oru^uiic  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  It  thus  coiistituies  a  i^irt  of  that  concate- 
nalioa  of  symptoms  which  are  denominated 
angina  pectoris.  \N'e  have  likewise  often  met 
witli  il  Ul  hysterical  females  subject  to  palnita* 
lion,  and  occasionally  in  cases  of  pericaraitis. 
In  all  these  caaea  tbe  pain  probably  ongtoates 
in  tiritation  of  iSbte  cardiac  plenn  of  the 
lympathetic,  propagated  to  t!ie  hnu  hial  j)lf.vu>!. 

7.  V\  beOf  in  consequi^nce  of  an  auli<»ton 
between  the  anetimmal  sac  and  the  pleura,  the 
blood  plaj-s  upon  the  lungs,  a  9en?c  of  ebulli- 
tion !:>  smd  to  be  ex{)erienced.  But  tlie  satnu 
iymptom  is  femiliar  to  individuals  labouring 
under  phtliisis,  or  chnjnic  mucous  catarrh ;  and 
it  proceeds  from  the  luueessive  bursting  of  large 
bubblt-s,  fonnf<i  by  the  transmis  u  <  f  air 
through  tbe  fluid  in  tuberculous  caverns,  or  in 
the  grealer  branchial  ramifications. 

8.  It  occasiniially  hapyxnis  that  the  patient 
•uflieis  excrudacinK  pam  from  a  i>|xi^m,  pui^ 
foinf  the  oonne  of  the  diafdu^iii,  and  binding 
the  chest  around,  as  with  a  cord.  This 
symptom  is  too  vague  to  be  important,  and  it 
alao occurs  in  hysteria,  gastrodynia,  colic,  spinal 
diiWiMBHj  and  rfaenmafism  of  Ine  dmphiagm. 

9.  A  pulntionisfeltuiMlemeaditnestenram, 
or  ribs,  at  the  superior  part  of  the  chest. 
This,  although  one  of  tbe  least  equivocal  signs 
of  aaeoiim,  is  not  widMMit  toMigaSty.  It 
may  be  ocrTtsione<I  by  a  tumour  of  any  de- 
scription, as  an  eularged  gland,  or  a  cancer, 
interposed  between  the  sternum  and  the  aorta, 
and  reonriog  the  pulsatioa  of  the  latter.  Even 
Dr.  Baillie  says,  But  we  are  not  to  condade 
from  this  s\::i^iijin  (viz.  pu!s;ition  at  tbe 
fupcrior  port  of  tlte  chest)  that  there  is  ccr- 
tnnly  an  anenristt.  I  have  fclt  the  same  kind 
of  pill-  tion  in  other  cases;  a?,  for  instance, 
whvrt^  the  pericardium  was  found  strongly  to 
adhere  to  the  heart ;  where  there  was  a  slight 
inflammation  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
with  a  liitlc  more  water  than  usual  in  the 
pericardium  ;  and  wliere  a  morbul  cnlar^emctit 
had  taken  pboe  in  the  heart,  without  any 
anetuisuml  swdling."  Eveiy  one  undt  oon- 
Torsant  with  diMaM  mut  faKve  made  die  aame 
observations. 

10.  A  pulsation  is  felt  above  the  sternum 
or  clavicles.  But  this  may  l)e  occasioned,  1st. 
by  t'uLu-gfcd  glaiids  or  other  tumours  sealed  on 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  i-eceiving  its  pulsa- 
tion ;  2d.  br  rmx  of  the  juguhur  vein  aft  ila 
junctioo  with  tbe  snhdanrian;  bodi  of  whidi 
mnditions  have  deceived  expert  practitioners  ; 
3d.  by  titbdavian  aneurism.    This  affiaction 

^  VI  ^ 


exactly,  that  it  ia  eMiemdy  dtthndt  to  dif- 

tiiiijuish  them.  Allan  Bums  records  a  csise  in 
wlitch  all  the  eminent  surgeons  of  the  district 
were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the  afieotton 
subclav  ian  aiK-iirism,  yrlit  provoi  tobeaortic.* 
Sir  Aallcy  Cuojjvr  has  published  a  number  of 
similar  cases,  and  one  is  mentioned  by  Profee- 
aor  Monro  tertius.t  -tth.  A  pulsation  above 
the  sternum  or  clavicles  may  be  occasioned  by 
carotid  anciiiism.  Tins,  also,  may  readily  be 
coofouuded  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  or  of  the 
tidielaTian  artery.  In  April,  1836,  we  sawm 
cnse  at  (Uiy's  Hn^r  ital,  wliicb  U-d  lo  much 
dehl>eration  re!>pecluig  the  propriety  of  taking 
up  the  carotid  above  a  pulsating  tumow^  suu> 
[>os<'d  to  l>e  an  aneurism  of  that  artery,  ft 
was  fiually  ducidtd  tluil  the  tumour  vvua  luo 
low,  and  the  design  was  judiciously  abandoned. 
The  affisction  proved  to  be  a  dilataiioo  of  the 
aorta  and  arleria  innomhtata.  Tbe  carotid  was 
sound,  niis  state  of  parts  was  indicated  to 
US  by  the  stethoscope.  Mr.  llodgson  met  with 
a  vmitar  ease.! 

11.  The  superior  and  middle  parts  of  the 
chest  are  dull  on  percussion.  But  dm  sign  is 
coflunoa  to  an  innni^  of  odier  diseases,  and 
the  resonance  is  seldom  impaiied  tmkas  the 
aneurism  be  very  large. 

It  cannot  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  a 
series  of  symptoms  liable  to  so  many  fallaciee, 
abottid  have  profcd  inmffident,  without  the 
aid  of  auscultation,  to  dissipate  the  deep 
obscuri^  involvii^  the  diagnosis  of  aneunHne 
of  the  aotta.  We  have  next  to  eomider  the 
sf'foiid  cla<?<!  of  signs,  namely, 
ii.  I'ht  .</^'«.v  of  aortic  iiricuris/n  afforded  Ay 
auM  ultiitiiiii,  prreuiiMon,  S(C. 

The  inve$tig»ttoos  or  M.  Laeimec  on  aneu* 
mm  of  the  dxHikcic  aorta,  w«i«  liaiited  and  in> 

conclusive.  Accordingly,  he  remarks  that,  '*  Of 
all  the  severe  lesions  of  the  thoracic  organs, 
three  alene  remain  without  pathognomonic 
signs  to  a  practitioner  even  in  auscultation  and 
percussion, — nanrtely,  aneurism  of  the  aoda, 
pericarditis,  and  concretions  Of  btood  in  the 
heart  previous  to  death. 

**  Taking  the  part  of  ansenltation  against  ita 
immonal  discoverer,"  we  hope  to  show  tli.at 
there  is  now  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis 
of  the  three  aliwtions  in  mcetion.  We  shaft 
first  present  the  opinions  of  T,ienner,  and 
oSer  the  results  oi  our  own  observation. 

Laennec's  opinions  respecting  the 
scopic  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  are  as  foU 
lows  : — ()n  applying  the  cylinder,  in  two  in- 
stances, to  tumours  presenting  externally,  he 
found  that  their  pulsations  were  exactly  isocfaro- 
nona  with  tbe  pulse ;  thatAe  abode  and  sound 
greatly  exceeded  those-  of  the  veotiicl  -  ;  I'  at 
the  l>eating  was  distinctly  audible  on  tln>  b;tck  j 
and  that  tlie  auricular  sound  ooltkl  not  be  dis> 
tinsjuished  at  all.  For  the  last  reason  he  de- 
uomuiatc'il  lite  aneurismal  pulsation  tiniplc,  in 
contradistincticMi  to  that  of  the  heart,  which 
has  a  double  sound,  in  consequence  of  the 
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•hemte ijrtlofe nd  diastole  of  the  Tentrides* 

From  these  two  cases  hv  feU  certain  that,  in 
some  instances,  pccloral  aiwurisms  mt^'iu  be 
recognised  by  the  simple  puliation,  usually 
rnuc^  8tioiig«r  Uum  that  of  the  heut;  but  be 
thought  di«t,  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cues, 
the  sign  would  be  insutlu  ient  :  for,  as  the 
ali^test  dilatation  of  the  heart  rendere  tts 
aounds  andibte  over  the  whole  sternum,  and 
even  htlnw  and  alnntj  the  riavirli  .s,  he  imai^ncd 
that,  vmdiT  such  ctreum stances,  the  ttrst  ur 
ajfstok-  sounci  of  that  or^au  wwhl  be  con- 
founded with  tiie  sound  of  the  anetnism,  with 
which  it  is  synchronous ;  while  the  second,  or 
diastolic  sound,  bcuiu  audible  as  iar  as  the 
ttimour,  wouM  lead  the  auscuitator  to  nippt^ 
«hat  he  theie  heard  the  beathtt  of  the  heart, 
and  not  that  of  the  aneurism.  XVe  shall  pn;- 
aeutly  :ihow  ilial  lJ>u>  rtaiioning  is  incorrect.  As 
the  auricular  sound  is  not  audible  over  the 
abdomen,  Laennec  found  no  difficulty  inrecog- 
uisintt  ventnil  aneurisms  by  \iie  simple  pulsation. 

AccnrtJing  to  our  experience,  the  cylinder  is 
•oaroelj  Icm  capable  of  afibading  decwve  indi- 
cations of  pectond  dnm  of  irenHal  aneurtnn. 
It  is  unimportant  whether  the  pulsations  be 
**  simple"  <a  double  i"  for,  tlvuugh  double, 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  beatii^  of 
the  heart  by  unequivocal  criteria  :  \  \t.. — 

I  St.  'lilt  first  aneurismal  sound,  coinciding 
with  the  pulse,  is  invariably  louder  than  the 
healthy  ventricular  sovnd,  and  geneially  than 
the  most  considerable  bdJows-murmun  of  the 
ventiicles. 

Sd.  On  eaploting  the  aneurismal  sound  fiom 
its  aouice  towaids  die  regioa  of  the  heart,  it  is 

foti;:r1  to  decrease  progressirdy,  until  it  cither 
becomes  totally  inaudible,  is  lost  in  tite  pre- 
-dominaiKC  of  the  ventricular  sound.  Now,  tf 
tlie  !wnind  emanated  from  the  heart  alone,  in- 
stead uf  decreasing  it  would  increase  on  ap- 
proximating towaals  tl»e  iira  eordial  n'pon. 

3d.  The  second  souoa  actually  doe»  sustain 
this  progressive  augmentation  on  advancing  io- 
w-anis  tiie  hc-art ;  and,  its  its  nat"n-  and  rvthm 
are  found  to  be  prtciscly  similar  to  those  of  tiie 
ventriculardiastoleheartl  in  the  pnecordial  region, 
it  is  distinctly  identified  as  the  diastolie  sound. 
Tlie  second  sound,  therefore,  corroborates  ra- 
ther than  in\'alidates  the  evidence  of  aneurism 
afibcded  by  the  fifst;  lor  if  both  sounds  pio. 
ceeded  from  the  heart,  both  would,  on  appron> 
mating  t(  \v  ir  I  -  ii  or  recedu  L' fn  rn  it,  sustain 
the  same  pro<^res.su  e  changes  ol  intensity. 

4th.  Another  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
aneurismal  pulsiition  is  the  jRculiar  nature  of 
its  sound.  It  is  a  dwp  lioiu^e  tone,  of  ^short 
duration,  with  an  abrupt  commencement  and 
tennination,  and  generally  louder  than  the  most 
ooomderddebellowMmiiiniin  of  the  heart.  It 
aocoiairiy  nieniblci  die  raq^  of  a  aoimdiiig' 

*  It  U  necMsary  to  remind  the  read*^  that  th« 

■rttolf!  of  the  M.rH  Ic^  r<  f,ir  !<  lI  l  y         nticc  •« 

the  rauftc  of  thr  secoaii  souu4  ,  1  it,  .ucurding  to 
the  rxp«riinpnlii  and  rrtcarches  ut  tin-  wriirr,  the 

din^tol**  of  thp  vfniriclet  i«  the  rLiusc  of  ihit  phe- 
IJi-)riU'iinr,-      \'iijf    Lifnd.    Mid.  Gum.   Aug.\&)0.  iiliil 
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board  heard  from  a  distimoe;  wh«<^  the  sound 
occasioned  by  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  has 
more  analogy  to  the  bellows-murmur,  being 
somewhat  soR  and  prolonged,  with  a  gradual 
swell  and  Ml.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
greater  hoeneneM  anoT  loudMse  of  the  aneti- 
rismal  sound  alM)ve  than  below  the  clavicles,  is 
atlnbuuble  to  its  being  reverberated  tlirougfa 
the  chest  before  it  airives  at  the  ear.  This  pro- 
babilitv  is  cnuntrnanced  by  the  following  con- 
siderations ; — a.  Thai,  m  w.ver.U  cases  with 
whidi  we  have  met,^  altliough  the  sound  above 
the  right  clavicle  was  loud  and  Iwan^  it  waa 
merely  a  whiuiiig  ( sifflement )  withfmt  hoarae- 
ness  on  the  superior  part  of  the  steniuMi, 
where  the  dikoed  asceraimg  aorta  vras  in  appo- 
sition widi  dM>  bone,  and  where,  oonsequently, 
the  sound  was  transmitted  immediately  to  Uie 
ear.  b.  That,  m  the  heart,  the  proximity  of 
which  organ  to  the  thoracic  parietes  is  unfits 
vourable  to  the  expansion  and  reverberation  of 
its  sounds,  morbid  murmurs  are  less  hoarse  and 
loud  than  tliose  occasioned  by  i>ecioral  aneu- 
risms, c.  Ibat,  in  aneurisms  of  the  abdomen 
and  extremities,  where  there  is  Itttle  or  no 
reverbeniticm  of  sounds,  there  isastmiewda* 
gree  of  hoanteuess  and  loudness. 

The  abruptness  of  the  aneurismal  sound, 
comtKiriH^l  wi'fi  (lir  j'Tilon^l  swellinj;  diameter 
of  ttie  ventricular  iminiuir,   is  owing  to  the 
latter  Ix-mg  generated  by  a  gradual  muscular 
contraction,  while  the  formo'  is  due  to  the  sttd> 
den  propulsion  of  a  fluid  through  a  tube  natu- 
rally yen,'  resistenf,  and  rendered  still  more  un- 
yiddin{^  by  disease.   The  loudest  aneurismal 
■oand  IS  durt  oceesioned  by  dihriation,  and  it 
has  more  of  the  pratini^  or  rasping  character  in 
proportion     die  interior  uf  Ute  voi^el  is  more 
cnwapiead  with  hard  and  especially  onseous 
asperities.    When  the  dilatation  is  confined  to 
the  ascending  aorta,  the  sound,  impulse,  and 
pumtur  tremor  are  stronger  on  the  right  th;ui  on 
the  left  side  of  the  neck ;  and  the  sound  along 
the  mesial  part  of  die  sternum — the  tract  of  the 
a-scendini?  aorta — is  su|xrfi<  ial,  and  of  a  whiz- 
zing or  hissting  character.    Old  aneurisms,  the 
parietes  of  which  are  thickened  by  flbrinoiH 
depositions,  yield  only  a  flnll  nnd  remotf*  sound. 
In  all  L-uvcs  of  dilatation,  and  in  the  raajonly 
of  sacculated  aneurisms,  the  sound  is  loudest 
above  the  clavicles,  ev«i  though  the  impulae 
be  stronger  below.   In  acmie  eases  of  the  sae- 
culated  species  it  is  louder  on  the  si  li     f  the 
neck  o[^H>site  to  that  where  the  tumor  exists. 
We  have  found  this  to  proceed  from  one  or 
other  of  two  causes — first,  disease  of  the  inner 
coat  of  Uie  aorta  before  ur  beyond  the  tumor; 
secondly,  tlie  interposition  of  the  sac,  thickened 
with  fibrinous  layers,  between  the  aorta  and  the 
su|)er-c!artcutar  re\:ion,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  source  of  sound,- — the  mouth  and  c-avity  of 
the  sac, — was  unusually  remote  on  the  side  oo> 
cupied  by  the  tnmor. 

Tlie  sound  of  aneurisms  is,  in  most  instances, 
audible  on  the  back ;  and  when  the  tumor  oc- 
cupies tibe  deaceBding  aorta,  and  is  eatended 
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aloog  the  spine,  it  is  often  kwder  behind  than 
on  the  breast.  If  it  possesses  on  the  back  the 
abrupt  raspinij  characitr,  the  evidt'iice  which  it 
affords  is  almost  positive;  for  the  loudest 
•ounds  of  die  lieut,  when  heard  on  the  back, 
are  s<3  softened  and  giihdticd  hf  diatanoey  ts 
loully  to  lose  Ua-ir  liai>hiiKsa. 

5th.  Purring  irenmt  js  another  cbancteriatic 
of  the  aiiciirismal  pulsation.  It  is  mure  con- 
siderable 111  simple  dilatation  lluui  in  sacculated 
aneurism,  particularly  if  the  former  be  accom- 
panied with  much  asperi^  of  the  mtemal  mem- 
numerous  diaaections,  the  ftct 
ap|>ear8  to  us  to  admit  of  the  follnwin*;  cxpla- 
nation: — in  cases  of  dikitatioo,  the  interior  of 
the  vessel  is  almost  inTarinbly  rendered  rugged 
hy  osseous,  cartilaginous?,  or  other  adventitintis 
depositions ;  and  the  blood,  in  permeating  j.utU 
a  tube,  neeeaaaiily  oceaaions  a  strong  tremor, 
as  its  particles  are  thrown  into  preternatural 
commotion  and  collision,  not  only  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  at  the 
dilated  part,  by  which  they  are  diverted  from 
their  direct  comae,  but  also  by  the  roughneaa 
nf  the  stirfiicf  river  which  tlu'y  have  to  j^iss. 
lu  sacculated  aueurism,  ou  tlie  contraij',  thoucb 
a  portion  of  blood  desoenda  into  die  aec,  the 
gTPatrr  quantity  ptirsncs  a  dirfct  and  tranc^uil 
cour>f  throir^'h  tin:  siiiouth  auial  of  the  futery, 
and  the  tremor  is  therefore  less  cODaiderabto. 

We  have  uniformly  found  the  purring  tremor 
oonhned  to  the  sujierclavicular  regions,  excejrt 
in  the  cavc  of  anruhsnis  which  had  protrudt-<l 
through  die  ribs,  and  presented  immediately 
underneath  die  integuments.  It  is  rarely  occap' 
siont'1  :tt  all  hy  old  aneurisms;  because,  in 
con>f<jueitce  of  tlieir  magnitude  and  llie  thicken- 
ing of  their  sacs  with  fibrinous  coau:ula,  they 
possess  little  susceptibility  of  vibration. 

Purring  tremor,  proceeduig  from  organic 
disease  of  the  aorta,  may  easily  be  distin^i:«hed 
fiom  that  oocasioned  by  nervous  a^tation.  The 
Ibrmer  is  constant,  or  may  be  excited  at  plea^ 
surf,  siinplv  hy  accchratiri'/  the  circulation ;  it 
is  Rtftncted  to  a  limited  space  above  the  sternal 
extiemitiefl  of  the  cfamcles,  and  ia  accompanied 
with  the  hoarse  an«'uri«:tnal  fsound.  Ncn'ou- 
purring  tremor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  occa- 
sional, occiunng  when  diert  is  laencofaation 
of  nervous  excitement  and  nfsllessness ;  it  ex- 
tensively pervades  the  adjoining  arteries,  and 
the  concomitant  aound  ta  oompanttively  aofl 
and  feeble. 

Pulsation  attends  every  spedw  of  enhoge- 

ment  of  the  aorta.  In  dilatation,  it  exists  only 
above  the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicles,  and  al- 
ways on  both  sides  of  the  neck  simultaneously ; 
thnniih,  when  ilip  enlargPiniMit  is  conh-ied  to 
llie  asctiuling  aorta,  it  is  hlrungtr  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side.  When  dilatation  is  of  a 
poucshed  form,  and  of  great  magnitude,  it  ma^ 
occasion  pulsation  undv  the  stemom.  Of  thta 
we  have  met  with  instances.  Cari>tirl  and  sub- 
clarian  aneurisms jprciduce  impulse,  sound,  and 
tremor,  on  the  amcied  aide  only,  and  1^  this 
cirrnniMance  they  may  easily  be  diacriminated 
fiom  aortic  enlargements. 

In  sacculated  aneurism  seated  in  Uie  up|)er 
puts  of  the  cheats  pulaalion  exiats  both  above 
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and  beiow  die  claviclea;  but  I  have  generally 
found  it  ationger  bdiow.  When  the  tremor  is 
larjio,  and  occupies  tlic  left  extninity  of  the 
arch,  the  impulse  is  often  perceptible  fipom  the 
atecnum  to  the  left  diouMer,  and  as  low  down 
a.<5  the  third  or  fotirth  rih.  \\'lu'n  il  lies  in 
contact  with  the  ribs  posteriorly,  the  shock  is 
aometimea  felt  on  the  back.  Tliis,  however, 
is  a  rare  occurrence.  A  pulsation  under  tlie 
sternum  or  ribs  i.s  one  of  the  Ita^l  ambiguous 
signs  of  sacculated  aneurism. 
Summary  of'  the  $tethosa>pic,  in  cot^unetUm 

with  the  genernt,  »igiu  of  aortte  onett- 

rimis. 

Simple  dilatation  of  the  arcA,  and  oH-cnding 
aorta.  Stethateopk upn.—\itt.  Aconsiani  pul- 
sation a1)ove  both  clavirlrs-  at  their  sternal  ends; 
stronger  on  tiie  nght  side  if  the  enlargement  is 
confined  to  the  ascending  portion^  and  oevtsr 
communicated  to  the  sternum  or  ribs  unless 
the  dilatation  is  enormous.  2,  A  hoarse  rasjj- 
ing  sound  aix)ve  both  clavicles,  of  brief  dura- 
tion, commencing  and  terminating  abruptly. 
If  the  enlargement  ia  confined  U>  the  ascending 
portion,  the  sound  is  louder  above  the  right 
than  the  left  clavicle,  and  along  tlte  middle  of 
the  sternum  it  is  su|ierhcial,  and  of  a  hissing 
or  whizzing  character ;  by  which,  and  by  tlie 
sound  being  situated  higher  up  the  client,  it 
ia  diaiti^puahable  from  duit  of  valvular  disease. 
It  is  uanally  distinct  on  tlie  back,  where  tlie 
ventricnfar  sounds,  if  audible  at  all,  are  very 
obscure.  3.  .A  i)urriii^  tremor  above  the  clavi- 
cles, but  never  below.  It  is  stronger,  ami  the 
concomitant  aound  is  more  grating,  in  pro  {por- 
tion a<5  the  interior  of  the  aorta  is  more  over- 
spread wiih  liard  and  especially  osseous 
inequalides. 

Cit-nrrahigns of tlilntntkm.  Frpqucntlv none. 
When  any  exist,  they  are  a  bU^ht  degree  of 
those  common  to  all  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  viz.  the  signs  of  an  embarrassed  cireulap 
tiott.  They  assume  a  moat  aggiavated  aspect 
when  dilatation  becomes  complicafed  with  01^ 
ganic  disease  of  the  heart 

Fallficietf  and  metkmlt  tf  detecting  them, 
( II.  )  Xni'otrn  iirti  ria!  crclloiienf  and  miction 
ujh  r  ioiS  iff  bUMxt,  soinetiiiies  occasion  an  im- 
pulse and  bellowa-sound  abovt*  the  claviek-s ; 
but  they  may  be  diacriminated  by  the  nn])ulsc 
being  feeble,  and  the  sound  more  huaiu^;  or 
whi/.ziui:  than  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  by 
the  absence  of  purring  tremor.  It  is,  in  fed, 
in  the  mibdavian  arteries  that  the  phenomena 
take  |i|ace  ;  for  thiiii..fh  the  aorta  be  under  the 
same  txcitemtui,  iiai  action  is  not  so  violeut  as 
to  extend  in  any  apprecmble  degree  to  the 
supra-clavicular  regions. 

(b.)  AMcfion  of'  l/it  fhrintnituM,  |>articu- 
larly  when  nccoini>anied  with  much  hyiwrtrophy 
of  the  heart,  we  have,  in  many  instances,  found 
to  occasion  die  impulse  and  whizzing  sound 
above  the  clavicles  in  a  still  more  remarkalde 
degree  thau  novous  excitemeut.  The  phenomena 
depend  upon  the  suddenness  and,  as  it  were, 
sjKismrttlir  enervy  of  the  vcnTrirtihr  eontraction. 
They  may  be  distinguished  by  the  isound  being 
more  whizzing  and  les,  hoarse,  and  the  iinpula* 
moie  jeriting,  than  in  diiatatton  of  the  aorta; 
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aiid  lin-y  should  always  be  suspectwl  lo  pro- 
ceed frum  udhcsiun,  when  Uie  heart  presents  the 
■igns,  and  the  hiatocy  aflbnb  tJie  pccsumptioo 
of  that  aifbction. 

(c.)  Diliil'ition  of  tfn  fnifnunutn/  urti  ri/  in 
a  thud,  though  extremely  unrrc<iuent,  source 
of  Mliicy :  for  the  mode  of  detecting  it  we  refer 
the  mflcr  to  t!ir  nrxt  ficufl,  viz. 

Dilithition  itj'  ilie  puliiumnrif  artery. — ^Ve 
have  met  wtdi  one  case  in  which  this  aiteiy  wm 
to  the  extent  of  five  inches  in  its  intfma! 
cirt  uinlirence.   It  presented  the  following  si- ns. 

1.  A  pulsation  with  purrint;  tremor  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs  on  the 
left  side,  and  tHenoe  in  a  decrea<«inK  de^:ree 
downwald^,  but  not  appreciable  uIm-vu  the 
clavicles.  AUo  a  slight  prominence  l)Ltwet'ii 
the  aaine  ribs. 

2.  An  extremely  loud,  <;np<  rfit  ial,  harsh, 
sawiuK  souud,  audible  above  tlie  cUviclen  and 
pver  ue  whole  pra'cordial  resrion,  but  loudest 
on  the  pominenoe  between  the  seoood  and 
third  ribs. 

Gcntral  signs  were  those  <>f  liyiifrtmpliy  ;iiid 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  which  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  pulmonaiyaitery  was  complicated. 

FnUacies,  and  the  melhi*ds  of  Jtieclint;  lln  ni. 
— Dilatation  and  aneurism  of  Uie  aorta  are 
pertu^M  the  only  aflections  for  whicli  dilata- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  artery  could  lie  niis- 
taken.  Tlic  sijins,  however,  of  tlie  latter  iire 
so  characteristic,  tluit,  with  due  attention,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  commit  an  error.  'Hius, 
a  pulsation  between  the  cartila^  of  the  second 

and  lliird  ribs  coidd  not  be-  otcasimifd  by  a 

dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta ;  as  this  arteiy, 
even  when  dilated,  is  too  &r  to  the  rixht  to 

extr-iid  bfyoiid  the  miirjrin  of  the  <ttrnnim. 
Ai^aiu,  a  t^cculdltid  anturism  of  the  a<icending 
aort;i  could  not  reach  the  cartilages  of  the 
second  and  third  left  ribs  without  being  very 
large,  and  iii  this  case  it  would  fonn  a  much 
greater  tumour  externally  than  existed  in  the 
present  instance.  The  sound  also  of  such  an 
aneurism  would  be  dull  and  as  if  remote, 
instead  of  loud  and  superficial.  Tirmlly,  «>itlier 
a  ddalation  or  an  aneurism  of  tlie  aorta  would 
occasion  a  greater  pulsation  and  sound  above 
one  or  txith  clavicles,  than  existed  in  the  case 
of  which  we  speak. 

Saceuklted  tmeurUm  of  the  thoracic  aorta.^^ 
Stethotcopie  ngltt.  1.  A  pulsatiao  both  above 
and  below  the  claricles,  nut  usually  stronger 
below.  If  tl»e  tumour  tx  til  pits  tlx  iisdiulmi; 
aorta,  its  impulse  is  most  uerceutible  on  the 
sternum,  and  towards  its  rigbt.  If  it  n  seated 
in  tlie  arch  or  comniciictnipnt  of  tliedescfiit,  iho 
puliation  inclines  to  tbu  left  side,  ntul  some- 
tinaes  reaches  to  the  shouUltT.  It  is  occasKjnally 
perceptible  on  tlie  back.  In  front,  tlic  pidsation 
IS  always  stronger  on  the  tumour  thai)  at  some 
point  intermediate  between  it  and  the  heart, 
and  genenilLy  stronger  than  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  itself. 

2.  The  aneurismal  sounds  described  under 
dilatation,  but  weaker.  In  laii^,  old  aneu- 
lisms,  it  has  a  dull  and  remote  chanicter,  and  is 
sometimes  louder  on  the  side  of  ibc  neck 
opposite  to  that  where  the  tumour  i%  situated. 


It  is  generally  audible  on  the  back  ;  and  when 
tlie  tumour  occupies  tlie  descending  aorta,  it  is 
often  louder  behind  than  in  front.  If,  on  the 
back,  it  has  more  of  the  abrupt,  rasping  sound 
tliiin  the  vcntru'idar  systole  in  the  pnccordial 
region,  tlie  evidence  of  aneurism  is  almost 
positive. 

3.  A  ]inrrincr  trpmnr  a1><»v(' ihi:  rlavjHes.  We 
have  never  found  u  below,  unless  the  tumour 
had  penetrated  through  the  ribs  or  sternum.  It 
is  wfndcer  than  in  dilatation,  and  in  old  and 
lar^i  aneurisms  often  becomes  extinct. 

Geiterul  sign*  of  tutccululed  tnuurism.  Any 
or  all  of  the  following  signs  may  be  present. 
A  pulsatinc  tumour,  presenting  externally,  and 
s^xiner  or  later  causini:  bvid  rwlutss  of  the 
integuments ;  deficient  reaunaitce  on  percus- 
sion ;  a  sen.ie  of  retraction  of  the  trachea,  with 
a  wheezing  respiration  and  croaking  or  whi$. 
pering  voice ;  aysphagisi;  an  inteii.se  giiuwing 
or  boring  pain  in  the  spine  ;  aching  of  the  len 
shoulder,  scapula,  neck,  axilla,  and  arm,  with 
numbness,  fisrmication,  and  impaired  motive 
j>o\>cr  of  the  liinb  ;  a  sense  ot  weiLdit  and 
inlarction  in  the  chest;  ditference  of  the  two 
pulses ;  purring  tremor  of  the  ladials;  aome 
or  other  of  tlie  ordinary  symptoms  of  oqunuc 
diseiise  of  the  heart. 

Fiiifttcies,  and  the  methodi  deluding  them. 
--Pulsation  Iwneath  tlie  stenium  and  rd)s,  oc- 
casioned by  amplified  glands,  or  other  tumours 
in  tlie  anterior  mediastinum,  by  hydiopericar- 
dittm,  bv  enlarged  heart,  or,  finally,  by  adhe> 
sioR  of  the  pericBidinm,  may,  acconling  to  oar 
exjH  rieiice.  b<-  easily  discriminated  from  anCU* 
rismal  pulsation  bv  the  following  criteria. 

e.  l^ttetn^^Mmb,  orothertumoura  in  the 
antprior  mediastinum,  art*  not  attended  with 
the  aneurismal  souimI;  and  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
turbed circulation  either  do  not  exist  at  all, 
or  do  not  correspond  in  severity  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  ajjparent  disease,  h.  Hydro- 
ftericardium,  instead  of  ])ro<lucing  the  gradual, 
steady,  and  powerfiil  heaving  of  an  aneurism, 
occasions  an  undulating  motion,  of  which  some 
of  tlie  shocks  are  stronger  than  others,  and 
none  are  exactly  syncbionous  witli  the  sound 
of  the  ventricular  systole.  The  motion  ia 
equally  difTuM-d  {»ver  every  p^rt  of  thp  space 
occupied  by  tltc  fluid ;  wliereas  in  aneuiiMn 
Ae  impulse  is  notiibly  .stronger  on  the  tumour 
and  on  the  heart,  than  on  the  intermediate 
space.  Ilydropericardium  is  not  productive  of 
tlie  aneurismal  sound.  Its  histon'  is  different 
fiom  that  of  aneurism,  the  latter  being  very 
often  peferred  to  some  injury  or  excessive  exer- 
tion, suddenly  followed  by  pain  or  dys[in(Ea. 
c.  An  enlariicd  heart  causes  a  puisalion  over  a 
pretematunl  extent  in  every  direction ;  an 
aneurism  occnsions  it  in  its  own  direction  alone. 
The  beating  of  an  enkuged  heart  is  strongest  at 
the  pohit  nearest  to  the  centre  of  motion,  and 
it  decreases  progressively  on  receding  from  that 
centre :  the  neating  of  an  aneurism  is  stronger 
on  the  tumour  than  at  some  iK)int  intermediate 
between  it  and  the  heart;  and  in  most  instances 
it  is  stronger  even  than  the  beatiiqir  of  the  heart 
itself.  Ilenre.  an  aneurism  distinctly  conveys 
U>e  impression  of  there  benig  two  centres  of 
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motion — ^the  tumour  and  tlio  lif-art;  while  the 
pulsation  of  an  enlai^^c-d  heart  is  tlU  to  be  re- 
ifenble  to  one  alone.  Finally,  the  ventricular 
contraction  of  a  dilated  heart  produce  a  loud 
fbppin^  sound,  and  is  not  attended  witfi 
aneummal  murmur  or  pulsation  above  the 


d.  Intiiivdliti  f,ei-t  <:.  nir,  nr  ma.««ps  of  tape- 
worm, luijMclul  lii  ih(.  tr.iii^vcrse  ct>lon.  When 
any  of  these  tumours  rpst  upon  the  awta,  they 
receive  its  pulsation,  and  fre(}iK-nily  occasion  a 
bellows  sound  by  compnssing  the  ressel. 
They  nuiy  be  discriminated  from  aneurism  by 


ckvicks.  We  have  never  known  adhesion  of  their  impulse  being  comparatively  feeble^  par> 
tte  pericaRUnm  to  occasion  a  putsation  whida   ticularty  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  later- 

COuld  bo  mistaken  for  :in  :ineuri-.ni,  until  it 
had  occasioned  enlargement  of  the  heart,  its 
oidinaiy  consequence.  In  this  case  the  dia- 
gnostic symptom?!  are  tlif  same  a.s  those  of 
enlargemitit  of  the  lu;;iit,  wjib  one  lUrt'erence, 
that  the  motion  is  of  a  more  unsteady,  undu- 
lating, and  struggling  character,   d.  Farix  ^  those  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  maligiiatit  disease. 


ally  ;  by  fbf  sound  being  onK  :i  flight  whizzing; 
by  tJie  Ctnnour  feeling  incompressible;  by 
its  being  superficial  when  connected  witn 
the  stoiiKicli,  co?i(T),  or  onienttim,  and  by 
its  movittg  with  the  moveiiieiits  of  these 
viscera.    Finally,  the  general  symptoms  aie 


the  Jugular  vein,  occasioning  pulsation  above 
the  clavicle,  is  distuiciushed  by  thi'  absmcf  of 
sound,  the  compressibility  of  tiie  humour,  and 
the  lan^orof  the  impuLne.  e.  Enlarged gland$^ 
or  otht  r  tuiDours  above  the  clavicles,  receiving 
pulsation  from  a  subjacent  artery,  rarely  occa- 
sion sound  ;  and  if  any  exist,  it  is  a  feeble 
whizziiii;.  Both  it  ntid  llie  pulsation  are  con- 
fined lu  ilie  side  uHcctcd.  It  llie  luuunir  can 
be  giasped,  it  will  be  felt  not  to  dilate  laterally 
during  the  venthcolar  contraction ;  and  if  it 
can  M  raised  from  the  subjacent  artery,  its 
bt  atiuir  will  tixse  entirely.  /'.  Sid>chiviii>i  nml 
carotid  amwum  occasion  uulsatioo,  sound,  and 
purring  tienior  on  die  amcted  side  only,  and 
these  signs  aie  more  superficial  and  distinct 
than  in  aneiiristui  of  the  aorta.  Tlie  souml  i-e- 
sembb-s  thut  of  the  small  hand-ltellowa,  in- 
stead of  having  the  hoarseiicss  fif  the  for^t- 
bellows.  g.  Furnii^  truiior  ul'  the  eliij.st, 
proceeding  from  mucotts  rattle,  may  be  re- 
cogniaed  by  its  ceasing  when  respiratioa  is 
fuspended. 

Sacculated  anan  isin  itf  the  abdiymims!  norta 


widl  slow  and  progressive  marcor,  without 
derangement  of  the  circulation,  i .  An  uccu' 
HuUotion  of  terum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
another  souice  of  ftllacy,  as  the  liquid  tian»* 

mits  both  the  impulse  and  the  sound  of  the 
aorta  more  distinctly  than  natural.  Dr.  ^'oung 
made  this  discovery  in  1815*  As  it  is  easy 
to  detect  the  fluid,  we  have  ne\Tr  f  nind  this 
source  of  f^ilUcy  to  occasion  the  k-asl  tuiUur- 
rassment. 

Nervom pulsation  of  the  abdtmimi  aorta. 
This  is  a  very  frequent  and  deceptive  affection 

in  irritable  and  hysterical  constitution-;.  When 
it  exists  in  conjunction  with  air  pent  up  in  the 
colon  or  duodenum  and  presenting  the  feel 
of  a  roin]ireNsil)1p  tnmntir,  the  resemblance  to 
aneurism  is  stdl  more  complete.  After  an 
examination  of  tn:uiy  cases,  we  are  satisfied 
that  attention  to  the  following  circumstances 
will  render  the  diagnosis  easy.  Tlie  cylinder 
may  be  pressed  down  on  the  aorta  so  as  to 
yield  a  distinct  feel  of  the  vessel  of  its  natural 
caliber.  The  sphere  of  its  pulsation  is  limited 
transversely,  but  extensive  longitudinally;  being 


is  comparatively  so  easy  of  detection,  that  we  usually  more  or  less  perceptible  fitom  the  epi- 
have  not  thought  it  necessaiy  to  enter  nito  de-   gastrrom  to  the  bifurcation.    ITie  impulse, 


tail  respecting  its  signs. 

Stethoxopic  xigta. —  I.  A  constant  pulsa- 
tion of  extraordinary  power.  It  appears  much 
stronger  to  the  ear  resting  on  the  stethoscope 
than  to  tlie  hand.  Tlie  instrument  may  i>e 
forced  down  in  various  directions  into  close 
proximity  with  the  tumour,  and  an  idea  of  its 
position  and  dhnensions  may  be  thus  obtained. 
2.  A  loud,  brief,  and  abrupt  betlous  sumid, 
not  so  hoarse  as  that  of  aneurisms  in  the 
chest.  It  is  sometimes  audible  on  tlie  back. 
Tlie  dia.totir  sound  of  the  heart  is  inaudible, 
and.  consequently,  tlie  pulsation  is  simple. 

UemcnU  tfgtis. — ^They  are  those  of  imped- 
ed vespuation  dependent  on  an  imperfect 
desomt  of  tlie  diaphrainn  ;  of  lumbar  auscess, 
with  or  without  earn  s  of  the  vertebra* ;  of 
renal  disease ;  and  of  pressure  on  the  nerves 


instond  of  being  the  gradu  d.  sffidv,  an  !  irre- 
sistible he.aving  of  an  aneurism,  is  a  sniiirt, 
though  vii;orous  jerk  ;  an<l  the  sound,  when 
any  exists,  is  merely  a  whizzing,  almost  devoid 
of  hoarseness.     The  genenl  .symptoms  are 
nervous  or  hystericjil,  and  the  jni'.'tition  is  of 
an  inconstant  cltaiacter,  increasing  and  di- 
mintshiniEf  with  the  exacerbations  and  remissions 
of  the  (  onstitutional  f  xritrnienl. 
Sp<tHiuneous  cure,  and  medical  treatment  of 
tmfurim  of  the  anrta. 
Pri'vious  to  entering  ujion  the  treatment  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorti,  we  shall  explain  the 
mechanism  by  which  its  s|)ont.ineous  cure  is 
effected,  as  the  reader  will  thus  be  better 
enabled  to  understand  the  principles  on  which 
the  treatment  is  founded. 
The  movement  of  the  Wood  within  Uic  sac 


or  viseeia  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis ;  but  being  retarded,  partly  by  the  roughness  of  Hs 


none  are  patliognomonic  of  aneurism,  exrr  pt  a 
pulsating  and  usually  compressible  tumour, 
felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

FalLicies,  and  nu  thmis  of  detecting  them. — 
a.  A  tcirriumt  tuinuur  ot  the  stomach,  b. 
Knlargcment  of  the  pancreas  by  hydatids,  or 
scirrhu5-HW  extremely  rare  affection,  r.  1^- 
goid,  or  t^ker  tumoun  of  the  meaenieiy,  omen- 
tuiOf  tnuiBfCiM  areh  of  the  colon,  or  diaphragm. 


internal  surface,  and  partly  liy  the  Huid  being 
Withdrawn  from  the  direct  channel  of  the 
circuhition,  coagulation  takes  place,  and  lymph 
is  dcpo<?;ted  and  organized  in  surces'iivp  strata, 
until  ilie  cavity  is  at  length  completely  hlled. 
Th«  sac,  being  dien  no  longer  exposed  to  the 

•  Med.  i  raiM.  of  ('oil.  of  Phy«.  of  JxiDiiuii,  vol. 
V.  1815.  No.  1&. 
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distensive  pressure  of  the  circuliition,  tends  to 
COntiBCt  by  its  own  resilience  and  the  com- 
pNukm  of  the  incumbent  paita,  atioofption 
of  itA  (!ont«nta  takcR  place,  and  the  uwurism 
is  finally  ri(iu(t  il  to  a  small,  dense,  flejih-like 
tuiuour.  In  arteries  of  the  vecond  wd  inferior 
ovders,  ib»  cooftulum  fenenlly  extends  to  and 
oblitcrutrs  the  cnliTxT  of  tlic  vi  sso!  itsc  !f  hut 
this  is  rarely  the  case  lu  llxu  aorta,  as  the  force 
of  the  circulation  in  so  great  a  vend  pieventa 

the  lo<!i^f'm('nt  of  rm^^iiLi.  Instnnrt»s,  bnwevpr, 
of  obhknitiuu  of  Uic  aorta,  b)'  lyuijjh  arc  not 
without  example.  An  important  case  has 
been  puUiabea  bj  otir  6iend  Piolewor  Alex- 
ander Monio,t  and  Dr.  Goodison  describes 
another. 

It  is  principally  in  false  aneurism  that  tlie 
cure  by  deposition  of  ct^gula  takes  place. 
In  true  ant-urism,  and  in  di':iLition,  stichacnrc 
is  very  rare ;  fur  {lui  vrails  bemg  unbroken  and 
•nuwUif  and  the  apertute  of  conununication 
wit!)  the  sac  bein^  in  general  large,  the  blood 
is  seldom  arrested  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deposit 
lamellated  coagula.  When,  however,  the  whole 
circumference  of  an  arteiy  is  conveited  into  a 
bony  cylinder,  there  b  a  great  tenden^  to  its 
obliteration  by  a  plug  of  lymph.  Dr.  Goodi- 
soQs  case  was  of  tliis  description;  and  we 
l»ve  more  than  once  witnessed  tbe  same  in 
arteries  of  the  second  order. 

Hence,  as  the  formation  of  coagula  within 
the  sac  is  the  principal  means  employed  by 
nature  in  effecting  the  cure  of  aneuiisna,  the 
primary  object  of  medical  treatment  is  to  pro- 
mote the  deposition  of  coaijnla ;  ami  this  is 
best  accomplished  by  such  means  as  have  the 
greatest  effect  in  enieeblinf  and  retaiding  the 
circulation.  Accordingly,  tlic  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  rigorously  pursued,  is  tiie  most  effi- 
cient remedy  for  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  This 
has  actjuired  great  celebrity  under  the  desig- 
nation of  the  treatment  of  Albtrmu  and  Val- 
salva. By  detraction  of  blood  and  spare  diet, 
diey  reduced  their  patients  to  so  extreme  a 
state  of  debility,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
raise  their  anns  from  the  Ix'd.  Mor^amii  re- 
pwts^  that  when  Valsalva  had  taken  a\vay  as 
much  Mood  as  ma  requisite,  he  made  it  a 
custom  to  diminish  tlie  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink  more  aiid  more  every  day,  till  he  proceeded 
so  fiu*  as  to  allow  only  half  a  pound  of  pudding 
in  the  morning,  and  in  tlie  evening  half  that 

auantity,  and  notliing  else  except  wakr,  and 
lis  also  within  a  certain  weight.  After  he  luid 
sufficiently  teduced  the  patient  by  this  method, 
•0  that,  fiom  weakness,  he  conid  scarcely 
raise  his  hand  from  tl»e  b< d,  in  which  );<_•  lay 
by  Valsalda's  order  from  the  \ery  begmnint;  of 
Ihedisease,  he  increased,  by  degreesevery  (lay, 
the  qTinntity  of  aliment  until  the  neoesmiy 
strength  returned. 

To  render  thb  tnatment  safe  and  efficient, 
several  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.   In  peisons  of  very  feeble  constitu- 

•  Vide  Hodgxm,  Jone»,  Farre,    BatUie,  Petit, 

Pi  fault,  ."iiiil  Sf  irjHl. 

t  Ob«.frvnr ions  on   AncuriHin  of  the  Ahdominnl 
Aoria,  hy  Prufcff>T  Monro,  Ed.  p.  5  and  H.  1837. 
}  Epitt.  svi'i.  art.  30. 


tion,  its  employment  is  inadmissible,  as  it 
might  be  fatJil  by  inducing  otlier  diseases,  or 
iimnediable  debility.  In  individuals  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  undergo  the  treatment,  bat  ia 
whom  there  is  reason  lo  api>rehend  tliat  extreme 
debility,  if  long  contmued,  might  ocoi^ion 
pernicious  effects,  this  stale,  when  «)nce  in- 
dured,  ^hntild  be  sjieedily  rrmftved.  The 
depleting  system  should  be  actively  y)ursued 
in  tlie  first  instance,  so  as  to  make  a  tititdedly 
enfeebling  impression  on  the  circuUtum,  and 
til  us  allow  of  the  contraction  of  the  sac  and  the 
deposition  of  a  coagulum  ;  but  \vh<  ii  die  iml.se 
aud  general  feelings  of  exhaustion  mdicate  that 
the  impression  h»i  been  made,  its  protracted 

continuniufc  should  be  ]irevenled  by  a  spare 
but  nutritious  diet,  as  a  little  strong  beef-tea  or 
mutton-broth.  The  quantity  of  Mood  to  be 
drawn  must  dejiend  u\^m  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  and  the  edecl  produced,  in  one 
case  under  our  cave,  ^x.  were  abstracted  for 
sixteen  days  consecutively,  with  an  excellent 
result.  Others  we  have  seen  Wed  to  ^k.  ot 
xii.  twice  a  day,  for  six  or  sex  en  days ;  and  this 
pnctice  was  pursued  by  Pelletau*  and  others; 
bat  we  have  frand  the  best  eflbct  to  be  too* 
duced  with  thr  least  esjx'nditarc  of  blnoa  by 
drawing  a  considerable  quanUly,  si*  tiom  ^xv. 
to  XXV.  in  the  fiist  instance,  and  repeating  the 
bleeding  to  ^x.  or  xv.  within  twelve  hours, 
and  tlien  takim;  tvi.  or  via.  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  or  at  sucli  inten*als  as  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  rc-acUon— a  pnenomenan 
which,  by  producing  an  inordinate  energy  of 
the  circulation,  counteracts  the  effect  of  tlie 
depletion.  Of  Uus  we  can  entertain  no  doubt, 
both  ftmn  extensive  observation  on  the  human 
subject,  and  experiments  on  dogs ;  in  tlie  latter 
of  which  we  have  seeu  bleeding,  repeated 
daily  or  every  second  day  for  ten  days,  oc- 
casion the  most  violent  arterial  throbbing.f 
In  individuals  who  have  not  sudicient  consti- 
tutional vigour  to  give  rise  to  nu; ell  re  action,  less 
fiteouent  and  more  sparing  detractions  of  blood 
will  suffice,  as,  for  mstance,  from  %n.  to  xii 
two,  three,  orfburtir^n-  a  week.  The  blood 
after  repeated  abstractions  l)ecomes  \ay  serous, 
of  a  pale  crimson  instead  of  the  natural  dark 
vpnous  colour,  and  has  sometimes  a  whitish 
creimi  on  its  surface  after  standing  twelve 
hours. 

In  aneurism  of  tlie  aorta,  especially  when 
conjoined  with  organic  disease  oithe  heart,  the 
bleediii'^  should  never,  if  possible,  be  carried 
to  syncope,  as,  in  such  cases,  this  phenomenon 
is  apt  to  be  alarmingly  protracted,  and  M>mo> 
times  to  terminate  fatally.  The  blood,  there- 
fore, >houid  Im;  drawn  slowly,  and  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture.  Nor  shOUM  the  venesectiOB 
be  performed  during  a  paroxysm  of  palpitation, 
as  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  it,  superadded 
to  that  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  blood,  not 
unfn>quently  sinks  the  paiieut  beyond  the  pos* 
sibilii^  of  lestoration.   Whoi  theie  is  modi 

•  CHniqae  Chirure.  lotn.  i.  Prcm.  Mim.  sur  let 
.A iiciirisfoea,  p.  54. 

t  this  Kubject  lias  bcfn  ilfvilopcd  with  creat 
ability    by   Vr.   M^inhM  Hull,    in     concrrt  with 

whom  we  performed  the  experiments  alluded  to. 
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paiQ  in  Uie  tumour,  leeches  uflurd  great  relief 
to  it,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  conspire  to 
reduce  the  circulation ;  but  they  should  not  be 
applied  when  the  integuments  are  very  thin 
and  discoloured,  as  they  are  apt  n  ind  <ce 
sloughing  ajid  rupture  of  the  sac.  Ice,  as  an 
application  to  fhe  tntnour,  has  been  stnn^^y 
recommended,  but  the  pain  which  it  produces 
is,  in  geneiai,  intolerable  beyond  a  sliort  time. 
Its  oeeasional  uie^  however,  and,  in  the  inter- 
vals, a  cold  rataplasm  of  lin^id-uu'al  and 
viiu-gaj,  arv  wry-  sen  ictaiblo,  by  contracting  all 
the  tissues  uhI  promoting  the  ooaguiation  of 
the  blood  wiiiiiu  the  sac,  when  its  current  has 
been  rendered  languid  by  depletory  measures. 
^^  Ik'U  cold  applications  ;ire  ni>t  employed, 
and  the  tumour  is  painM  and  requires  support, 
we  have  feund  tne  empbatnun  beUaoonns 
afford  the  greatest  relief. 

The  diet  should  consist  principally  of  fluids, 
and  it  should  he  gradually  reduced.  I'elletan 
sometimes  allowed  only  two  ba.sins  of  hroili  in 
tweiity-ibur  hours,  and  lemonade  as  a  coiumou 
drink.  \'alsalva,  as  before  stated,  gradually 
reduced  the  food  to  half  a  pound  of  pudding  in 
the  morning,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  the 
pvfiung,  wiUi  a  limited  ([uaiitity  of  wattr.  l\y 
thus  graduaily  reducing  it  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  the  solids  may  easily  be  brought  as 
low  as  four  ounces,  an  i  (iuids  iu*  ei^lif, 
daily.  In  some  even  leiss  is  sulticient,  and  this 
for  weeks  tof^ether.  Both  die  body  and  die 
mind  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  quietude.  The  recumbent  position 
should  be  eonsiantly  mainiahied.  Puigatives, 
which  have  a  great  effect  in  weakening  tlie 
action  of  the  heart,  should  be  frequently  admi- 
nistered. Digitalis  is  useful  by  producing  the 
same  eflect ;  but  it  should  not  be  pushed  so  far 
as  to  bring  the  patient  strongly  under  its  in- 
fluence, as  the  syncope  induced  by  this  <lru>4 
is  liable,  in  affections  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  to 
be  fotal.  We  have  several  times  seen  it  ex- 
tionety  alarming. 

Hie  well-known  effect  of  the  superacetate 
of  lead  in  controlluig  aeUve  hemonhages, 
has  introduced  this  as  a  remedy  for  aneurism. 
In  (Jerroany  it  has  been  extensively  used 
fur  many  years,  and  Dupuytren,  Laennec, 
and  Beitm  have  emplc^ed  it  witli  advantage 
m  France.  Our  ovim  experience  is  in  its 
fevotir.  Its  t«^n(ltncy  to  produce  colic,  and 
indammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  may  be  ommteract^ 
by  coiijoiiiinf»  it  with  opiuTn,  and  commctiring 
wiiti  a  saiall  dose.  liaU  a  grain  of  each,  gra- 
dually increased  to  a  grain  of  the  acetate  in  a 
pill,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  is  the  form  in 
which  we  employ  it.  Any  gastric  irritation 
from  it  \\f  have  always  found  to  lie  reiuintd 
by  a  dose  or  two  of  castor-oil  promptly  admi- 
nistered,  and  nraeilaginoiui  diments.  When 
thf  i^iiticiit  lins  been  reduced  as  low  as  the  con- 
stitution will  bear,  the  state  of  the  aneurism 
should  be  examined  widi  the  utmost  attention. 
If  it  has  uiidprcoi  r  rif*  amelioration,  die  treat- 
ment hhuuid  be  attandoiied  rather  than  die  risk 
incurred  of  ladncing  the  (Kitient  furUier,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  the  constitution  to  sustam. 


But  if  it  is  clear  that  the  pulsation  and  sound 
of  die  aneurism  are  gready  diminished  or  en- 
tirely suppressed,  and  the  volume  of  the  tumour 
reduced,  die  practitioner  is  justified  in  persever- 
ing,— so  far  !LS  he  can  do  it  widiout  bringingthe 
life  of  the  patient  into  palpable  danger.  VVhcn 
the  ametioretton  has  oecome  confirmed,  the 

trraliniTil  slmuM  '^r.iduallv  ri'la\(il,  hut  al)- 
stiiieiice  and  die  recumbent  position  should  be 
enforced,  even  (or  a  considerable  paiod  after 
all  the  symptnins  have  disapprnnHl. 

TTie  treaunent  of  Albeituii  and  Valsalva 
should  not  be  adoj^ed  in  a  rigorous  manner, 
and  with  a  curative  view,  unless  the  j)ractilionnr 
lias  reason  to  believe  that  Uie  iutcurLsiii  is  of 
the  false  s[)t  ries,  vii.  by  rupture  of  the  arteiial 
tunics;  or,  if  of  the  true  species,  thai  the  sac 
is  not  a  mere  pouch,  but  so  deep,  and  with  so 
narrow  a  neck  a.s  to  Vx.'  consickniltly  rcmovid 
from  tlie  direct  current  of  the  circulation.  The 
latter  slate  may  be  presumed  with  some  oond- 
dpncp  when  the  tumour,  supposing  it  to  spring 
from  the  aacendtag  aorta,  extends  far  to  eidier 
side;  or,  wliatever  be  its  situation,  when  its 
base  is  remote  from  the  caliber  of  the  artery. 
Aneurisms  of  the  descending  aorta  may  be 
treated  as  false  :  ^Kjst-mortem  inspection  having 
proved  that  they  are  almost  always  of  that  de- 
scription. In  cases  of  dihtfation,  and  of  sbal- 
low  true  ,ih  li  1  .  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
should  be  pursued  to  a  moderate  extent  only, 
and  merelv  with  a  palliative  object:  for  as, 
under  such  circimi!5tances,  conmila  scarcely 
ever  form,  a  radical  cure  is  not  to  be  exijetted. 

It  may  be  said,  finally,  that  the  efhcacy  of 
tlie  treatment  of  Albertini  and  N'alvi'va  has,  in 
all  nrobabiUty,  been  somewhat  over-rated.  For, 
as  the  diagnosis  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  was 
involved  in  much  obscuri^  until  Uie  last  few 
years,  it  is  certain  that  many  cases,  reported  as 

cured,  \vt;re  not  aTieurisins,  hut  tumours  or  n*T- 
vous  [mlsatioD  simulating  that  disease.  Ano- 
ther reason  has  preventM  the  treatment  from 
maintaining  it<;  eround,  namp?y,  \tff  severity. 
Tliough  patients  will  submii  to  rest  and  extreme 
abstinence^  tiiey  have  rarely  fortitude  to  see 
bloodletting  superadded.  Tlie  practitioner,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  seldom  the  couratro  to 
insist  u|x>n  it,  knowing  that  it  is  not  wholly 
exempt  fmai  danger,  and  that  it  will  not  infal- 
libly be  productive  of  a  cure,  especially  if  not 
pursued  with  uncompromising  rigour. 

Treatment  oj  mrvout  pulmtion  i^'thc  aorta.— 
Tlwugh  die  treatment  of  nervous  pulsation  does 
not  strictly  come  under  the  ht  ad  (jf  aneuri'--m, 
yet,  as  the  pulsation  is  a  frequent  concomitant 
of  aortic  aneurisms  and  organic  <^*wiiBI  of  the 
heart,  it  may  not  he  foreign  to  our  present  pw- 
pose  to  advert  briefly  to  its  treatment. 

Tlie  indication  is,  to  allay  the  iiervovis  irrita- 
bility and  excitement  on  which  the  pulsation 
depends.  This  may  be  eflbeted  by  eansmg 
the  patient  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
trancjud  .state  of  body  and  mind;  by  a  mild 
cooling  diet  and  regular  state  of  the  bowels;  by 
sedative  remedies,  conium,  liyoscyamin, 
camphor  mixture ;  and  by  these  conjoined  with 
antispasmodics,  as  as.safoetida,  valerian,  sul- 
phuric aether,  if  there  be  hysterical  symptoms. 
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It  is  KHedy  net  cMiy  to  tdd,  tint  atuoiioii  to 

the  catamt  iii.il  i^retion  is  of  pri mary  impor- 
tance. W  hen  the  paUeut  is  sufficiently  tran- 
quillized to  bear  tonics  and  atiniulanUi,  the  best 
remedies  ai-e  the  various  preparation*;  uf  steel, 
%vith  infusions  and  decoctions  ui  cinchona,  cas- 
carilla»  colutnbit,  orange-peel,  (kc.  tbeskowefw 
bath,  much  out>-door  exercise  short  oif  fittigue, 
and  a  nutritioui  but  not  heating  diet. 

f/.  Eept.) 

APHONIA  (from  fl  privatiTum,  and  ^mti, 

vox )  is  thr  tcriu  iiscd  h\  m  ■^oln-^i-.ts  to  (K'sijjjnate 
that  j)rivatiou  or  »up{)ression  of  voice,  more 
or  l&s  complete,  which  occaaionally  takes 
place  independently  of  ( omn  or  <^^  ncojip.  Dr. 
Cullen  has  amingcti  il  in  tin;  chi-is  lAKuleiy 
and  in  the  order  Dt/tcimaia,  (or  impeded 
and  depraved  motions,  £rom  a  foult  of  the 
Ofjcans;)  and  has  enumerated  three  species; 
viz. 

1.  Aphottia  gutturalis,  ffom  tumefiictioa  of 
the  fences  and  glottis : 

2.  Aphon  'ut  tracia  .ilis.  from  tumours  of  aei{^- 
bouring  parts  compif  .'»iti^  liic  tiuchea  : 

^  3.  Apk&nia  atonica,  from  mechanical  di- 
vision, or  par.ilys;..,  (,f  tlic  nerves  distiibuted 
to  the  tongue  ami  larynx. 

In  all  these  species  the  lo.ss  of  voice  is  only 
symptomatic;  and  purely  owing  to  the  pre* 
tereatwal  condition  of  the  vocal  organs.  In- 
deed it  i.s  very  doubtful  wlictlit  i-  uiihunia  is 
ever  an  idiopathic  aifectiou.  Jn  many  casen 
of  severe  catarrh  it  is  an  atlen&int  symptom, 
and  deiieudH  ur.dn  tVn-  linint^  menibmne  of  ilu' 
larjnx  being  slightly  laiiiijupd  and  thickened; 
in  the  ^rae  manner  as  tlie  Si  in  >  uU  rian  mem- 
hranc  of  the  nnsc  is  tliic  kn  et'  \\li,u  we  are 
incommoded  by  the  sensauou  ikuiiliurly  called 
"  stuffint:  in  the  head." 

A^in,  in  many  instances  a|>honia  yrertda 
or  mefcedt  apoplexy ;  but  in  sudi  cases  it  is 
indicative  <  r  I  iethora,  or  pr<:  -urf,  within  the 
cranium,  and  i:i  always  to  be  r^arded  as  a 
fimnidabie  symptom,  not  from  we  mere  in- 
convenience f)f  llic  loss  of  voire,  which  i><  only 
a  subordinate  matter,  but  from  the  proof  it 
affords  that  the  internal  cause,  whatever  it  be, 
that  interrupts  the  nervous  iniluence,  is  situated 
about  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  probably  in 
the  medulla  ob!()ng:ata,  tlie  piu-t  from  which 
the  neri  es  of  the  tongue  originate.  The  me- 
dulla oblongata,  where  Uie  crura  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerdielliim  effect  a  jniulion  with  (lie 
spinal  chord,  seems  to  be  the  great  centre  of 
nervous  unioo  and  sensorial  power.  Hence 
it  has  been  acroiiiiU'd  hv  pathf>!(«rists  tlie 
part  of  the  iitr%ous  system  most  indispen- 
sable to  life.  Accordingly,  in  those  cases  of 
apoplexy  where  tlie  speech  is  much  or  per- 
manently alTected,  our  prognosis,  for  the  reasons 
afi»resaid,  ought  to  be  always  unfavourable. 
Di.<cussions  of  this  kind,  however,  more  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  liaid  of  apoplexy. 

^Ve  lia\c  sometimes  met  with  a|ihoiiiade- 
pcnilin>4  ki|>ci)  atony,  or  relaxation  of  the  vocal 
chords,  in  consequence  of  long-continued  over- 
rxerti  n  nf  \hf  voice  iQ  speakingi  shoutittgi 
5iiigmg,  or  the  like. 


It  is  also  noir  and  dien  cansed  by  uloeratioa 

of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  its 
canilage^i ;  a  disease  tliat  gives  rise  to  rapid 
emaciation,  hectic  fever,  profuse  exjiectoraliOQ 
of  friithy  mucus,  and  ihe  other  frightful  synij>- 
toms  known  to  modem  practitioners  under  the 
name  of  jiAMisis  Imym^ea.  A  fiital  case  of 
this  sort,  most  distressing  in  all  its  details, 
lately  came  under  our  observation,  where  tlie 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  laiynx  0(> 
curred  as  llie  teqmela  of  syphilis. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  aphonia,  wiiere 
it  occurs  wiili  lut  .my  jialpable  di-^order,  or 
structural  lesion,  of  the  organs  of  sj^eecii,  is  a 
modification  of  hysteria ;  that  Protean  mdady 
which  a«umes  such  various  shapes  and  hues, 
and  gives  rise  to  suclt  irregular,  anomalous, 
and  perplexing  symptoms;  resisting  for  roontlis, 
or  even  years,  the  most  assiduous  and  skilful 
efforts  of  the  practitioner!  In  cases  of  tliis 
c  lass,  the  loss  of  voice  is  owing  to  irregular 
distxibution  of  the  nervous  intluenoe.  This 
^[atn  is  caused  by  general  imtability,  or  stis- 
crptil)iliiy,  of  the  wliolc  uer\ous  system;  or, 
in  other  woids,  by  '*  the  hysterical  tempera- 
ment." We  shall  seek  in  vain  to  restore  the 
voice  until  we  have  removed  iliat  hysterical 
diatliesis  on  which  the  lo^is  of  it  depends. 

Cure. — \\  hen  thedisea<ie  has  not  arisen  fiom 
a  cause  which  contra-iixliGated  emetics,  we 
have  generally  begun  with  one;  and  the  fol« 
lowiiiLT  IS  wluit  we  liave  commonly  employed, 
repeatmg  it  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  daySy 
and  addmff  to  it,  where  the  patient  was  robust, 
from  'jr.  f's  to  -t.  i.  of  tartaiised  antimony: 
K  \  ini  1  pecacuauliae  /"Six. 
Oxymellis  Sdlhe^/^iii.  M. 
Tlie  succes.s  that  has  attended  its  exhibttioa 
has  been  most  ct>nspicuous. 

Where  the  disease  has  api^eared  sympto- 
matic of  catarrh,  we  liavc  followed  up  the 
emetic  by  saline,  demulcent,  and  ex|iectorant 
medicines.  Leeches,  but  more  especially 
blisters,  to  the  fore  part  of  tiie  throat,  have 
bad  an  excellenteffect. 

Where  aphenia  ser-ms  premonitory  of  apo- 
plexy, the  most  prompt  and  eH'eetnal  <lepletion 
by  blood-letting,  cup|Hng,and  purgatives,  nuist 
be  resorted  to.  Where,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it 
is  the  consequence  of  ajioplexy,  we  hav  e  eluetly 
relied  on  cupping  inter  scapulas,  U  edics  to 
the  temples,  a  blister  to  the  head,  and,  above 
all,  a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

When  aphonia  is  symi'tomaiic  of  hvsieria 
(as  it  so  onen  is),  the  constitutional  treatment 
adapted  to  the  latter  must  be  had  reooune  to. 
Wr  would  advise  the  f.>lIovvin,j  fonnuhe.  which 
we  liave  proved  by  experience  to  be  well 
ad.i]ited  to  this  and  many  other  varieties  of 

hysterical  disorder  : 

W  l  eiTi  Sulxarlwnatis  Bi.  ad  31s. 

Pulveris  \  alerianse  gr.  x.  M.  Bat  pul- 
vis  ter  die  8umendu.s.  Or  ^  following  piils 
and  mixture  may  be  prescribed : 

fk  PiluLf  r ialbani  Comp. 

Pulveris  iladicis  Fyrethh  m  3i. 

Old  Anisi  gtittas  vi.  M.  tere  simttl  op- 

tiiTie,  et  divide  in  pilulas  XXlv.  qoantm  SUBiat 

11.  vei  111.  omm  noctc. 
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Necnon,  R  Sulphatis  Fenri  gr.  ii. 
Acidi  Sulphuric.  Dil.  M.  x. 

Solve,  ft  ;»(l(lc 
Iniusi  Geutianae  Comp. /Jix. 
Amue  Chnnmoniiyiui. 
Sulphatis  MaRnesiK  SL  M.  fiat  haiUtilB 
bit  ouotklie  sumcndus. 

with  the  above  plan,  the  shower-bath  every 
morning,  at  first  tepid  and  thi  n  cold,  (with 
or  without  the  additioD  of  salt  to  the  water,) 
may  be  conjoined,  and  thoakl  be  penevered 
in  for  aevcial  weeka. 

It  19  not  unworthy  of  remeilc  dmt,  in  one 
case  of  this  diseaM",  wliicli  had  existed  lon-j, 
and  n^isted  a  jjreat  variety  of  remedies,  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  elfeet  a  core  by  hal^ 
drachm  doses  of  finftumiuri  cnpnih/r,  ^ven  three 
times  a  dtjy,  rubbed  up  wiiii  mucilage  of  gum 
Mibic  and  pqjpcnnintor  cinnamon  water. 

(A.  Roberttpn.) 

APHTH/E,  (from  the  Greek  ivrv,  accendo, 
to  mfiamefj  is  the  term  employed  to  denote 
those  numerous  white  spectcii,  or  curd-like  ve- 
sicles, that  net  iinfiequciitly  ;iii]iear  on  the 
tongue  and  palate,  and  raradually  diffuse  them> 
■elves  all  over  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and 
fimces.  They  ouc^ht  to  he  ronsidered  inflam- 
matory exudations  rather  thiin  ulcers;  for  they 
are  not  surroundef^l  by  any  redness;  aiid,  when 
they  allemately  fall  off  and  re-appear  in  suc- 
cesstve  crops,  (as  they  are  apt  to  do,)  we  find 
the  cuticle  abraded  underneath,  and  the  parts 
excessively  tender  and  smaitiog,  but  the  cutiM 
vera  onbfolren. 

Three  \-nrieties  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Mason 
Go«h1  and  other  modem  writers;  via.  1.  aphtha 
tnfantim;  2.  aphtha  SMf^fMii;  and,  3.  aphtha 

chrnitnn. 

Dr.  C'ullen  lia.s  placed  \\m  disease  in  the 
cla.w  Pt/reriir,  and  order  Etanthematat  but  hls 
oullocalion  and  definition  apply  more  j)aninT- 
larly  to  the  aphtha:  infantum,  or  milk-thrush ; 
which  is  the  only  variety  that  can  be  really  or 
generally  considered  idiopathic.  The  Others 
are  purely  symptomatic,  and  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance fron™  their  indicating  a  ft  duf  cd  sute 
of  the  vis  vita;,  and  an  impoverislied  condition 
of  the  blood. 

We  have  witncsscfl  thp  appearance  nf  the 
symptomatic  v:u-ielics  in  a  gieat  many  ;itute 
diseases.  In  cases  of  enteritis;  in  biliou.s- 
lemi^tent,  ^phoid,  and  petechial  fevers ;  in 
hectic  Wfvr,  from  confirmed  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, or  from  the  supf)uration  of  psoas  abscess  ; 
in  that  irritable  condition  of  the  alimentary 
csnal  denoted  by  iever,  vomitinjir  and  purging 
of  hilinus  or  other  acrid  matters;  in  \he  f'ihris 
IvHta  attending  diabt'tes,  atropJiy,  &.c,;  in  the 
fever  accomjianying  sloughing  wounds  or  SCor^ 
buiic  ulcers;  in  short,  in  various  sfntes  of 
great  constitutional  irritation  and  pro«ilration 
we  h  i\ f  found  aj>hthae  tO  supervene.  Tliey  are 
always  to  be  looaed  upon  as  a  most  unfavour- 
able symptom  ;  not  from  any  mischief  inherent 
in  them.selves,  or  caused  by  tliem,  but  from 
their  indicating  general  exhaustion  and  pr<»- 
tration  of  the  system. 

We  have  known,  howe>*er,  very  many  acute 
cai>es  termwate  fitvourably,  notwith&tanduig  the 


occurrence  of  aphthse  during  dieir  progress; 
and,  indeed,  so  long  a.s  the  aphthous  specks 

retain  their  purely-white  colour,  little  dani,'er 
need  be  apnrehended.  But  when  the  early 
crops  fall  onT  and  are  succeeded  by  otheis,  at 
first  \ello\v  in  their  hup,  and  gradually  dege- 
nerating into  hroum  or  black,  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  almost  infallible  tokens  of  a 
fata!  is5ue  to  the  concomitant  disease,  whatever 
tluit  disea.se  may  be. 

In  such  disastrous  circumstances  the  aphthae 
pervade  the  whole  alimentaiy  canal.  Indeed 
some  nuthon  of  reputation  contend,  frcnn  the 
cardial^Ma.  viiiL'ultu'i,  acid  enutations,  and  gri- 
pings  that  usually  precede  or  accompany  them, 
that  they  always  originate  in  the  stomach,  even 
before  they  manifest  ihenisolvcs  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Ue  this  as  it  may,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  in  all  cases  where  aphths  show 
themselves,  fhev  arr  preceded  by  evident  aCR« 
mony  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 

The  treatmcnty  under  such  a  state  of  things, 
ought  obviously  to  be  directed  rather  to  the 
concomitant  disease  Aan  to  the  a|Athous  con- 
dition of  the  mouth  and  throat.  l?ut  as  tlic 
latter  is  often  productive  of  great  distress  in 
swallowing  either  nouridunent  or  medicine, 
tranrlps  and  other  topical  dpton^nts  must  not 
bf  ueglt'cttKl.  We  have  experienced  beneficial 
effects,  in  some  severe  cases,  from  pencilling 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of 
argeutum  nitnitum,  in  the  proportion  of  5fJ, 
or  even  9ii,  to  an  ounce  of  water,  (inrgles 
also  of  sage-tea,  or  of  simple  infusum  ross,  are 
often  usenil.  One  diachm  of  alum  to  a  pmt 
of  infusion  of  re<l  rose-leaves  frequently  has  a 
good  effect  in  cleansing  the  mouth.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  soothing  applicalioQ  we 
liave  yet  foui*d  is  the  following: — 
R.  Sul>-lM)r<itiis  suds  5i.  ad  3ii. 

Aqua;  fontan.  /^vii. 

Mellis  ros*  ySvii. 

Thict.  Gpii  )5i.  M.  fiat  i;ar^ari^raa. 
Frequent  sips  of  this  are  to  be  taken,  and  held 
in  the  mouth  for  four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  afterwards  discharged. 

The  aphlltn  infinitmn  usually  ;ittacks  those 
children  that  are  Itruught  up  by  liuiid,  rather 
than  such  as  live  entirely  on  the  brea.st.  In 
such  ctses  the  exciting  t-mse  is  the  food  not 
being  properly  digested,  but  becoming  acid 
and  acrimonious  in  tlie  first  p«.s.sages. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  is  well  to 
evacuate  the  prima;  via-  by  castor-oil,  magnesia 
and  rhubarb,  or  manna  di-^solved  in  warm  milk. 
Our  next  measures  must  be  to  obtund  acri- 
mony, and  excite  perspiration.  These  purposes 
will  be  be-t  ac(  omplished  by  the  warm  bath, 
particularly  wbert  there  is  much  febrile  heat, 
or  where  the  child  is  tetchy  and  restless  ;  and 
also  by  /  of  misturacretse  with  M.v.of  vinum 
ipecaciianhtE,  given  every  four  liours.  We 
would  recommend  the  following  fcnDul»!— 
Ik.  Cretw  pre]iarat«  9ii. 

Mucilaginis  acaciae  A3fl.    Teresimttl,  Ct 
adde  a<pia-  ])ura'  /lilV 

Liquor,  ammon.  acetat.  ./^vi. 

Spir.  aether,  nitric. /3iil. 

\'ini  antinionil  lartarisat.  /'.■^tV  ^I- 
The  dose  a  table-spoonful  every  lour  liours. 
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With  iofluili  irtio  cmnot  emfiloy  a  gamble,  a 

linctus,  consistiiiu'  of  "i  borax  (sub-borate  of 
soda),  rubbed  up  in  one  ounce  'of  mel  totm, 
and  applied  frequently  to  the  nunitfa  and  bucei 
by  niern<>  of  a  fealht'r,  ur  a  camelrhair  pncU, 
is  ofien  a  useful  succedancura. 

Where  the  aphtlia*  put  on  a  dark  or  slouphinjt; 
appearance,  the  sulpnate  of  quinim-  (lissolvcd 
in  the  infiision  of  roses,  or  the  dLCoctiou  of 
kirk  ac  dul.iU'd  with  muriatic  or  ddute  sul- 
{^uric  acid,  must  b«  resorted  to  in  doKes 
adapted  lo  the  «^  and  other  cimiinstiinces  of 
the  patient.  I'ort-wme  or  brandy  ""i^i  i>lsi>  he 
exhibited.  Clargles  and  the  inhalation  of  the 
irapour  of  warm  water  and  vinegar  miut  Kke- 
wi.se  be  employed.  Of  all  topirtil  njiplii-atiotis, 
however,  the  most  powi  rfully  auliseplic  we  are 
ac(|uainttd  with  is  the  following: — 

K.  Liquoris  dilnridis  suda  ,  titicturse  myrrha: 
*^JSil-  A^ua;  pui*  /  3V1.  Aqua?  rosar ^3'- 
M.  itttgaiguianHI  Mepiiisiinb  adhiWnduro. 

(d,  Boberlton,) 

APOPLEXY  Cfrf-iiiial. — Apiyft  >y  (from 
the  Gn;ek  word  •iroir?k<<r^*>,  to  strike)  has  been 
defined,  l(»s  of  sensation,  voluntary  motion, 
and  iiittllrrt  or  tliotiijht  ;  respiration,  and  the 
action  of  tlie  heart  ami  ijencral  vajscular  system, 
being  continuc<l.  The  diMaae  has  been  so 
termed  from  the  suddenness  and  violence  of 
the  attack  in  many  inst^uices;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  Uie  patient  is  said  to  be  iittonitus 
(thunder>«tnick),  or  ndcrutun  (planet-struck)  ; 
a*  if  die  disease  were  of  unearthly  origin. 

It  is  liable  to  be  confuimded  \Mth  si/nrope 
or  fainting,  and  with  natural  sileej) ;  from  both 
of  which,  for  the  purposes  of  practice,  it 
requires  to  be  diytinu'iilshcd.    In  sYncn]>e,  re- 
spiration is  suspended,  llm  pulse  is  not  to  be 
ielt  at  the  wrist,  the  features  shrink,  and  t1:e 
surftceof  the  body  turns  pale  and  cold.  In 
apoplexy,  the  rcvemc  of  all  these  takes  place. 
It  is  less  easy  to  discriminate  between  apojilcxy 
and  natural  sleep:  the  disiiactioa  can  only 
be  made,  indeed,  by  our  being  able  to  rouse 
the   jxrsoii  from   sleep,  however  piofoimd, 
by  a  certain  di^'^ree  of  irritation:  this  cannot 
be  done,  or  but  \*>ry  imperfectly,  in  a|>oplexy. 
Tlie  .suddenness  and  viouMu  c  witli  «lut  li  apo- 
plexy often  makes  its  att;ick  ;  tlie  total  loss 
of  GOnsdousness,  of  feeling,  and  of  voluiv- 
taiy  movement  that  attends  it;  and  the  not 
unfrequently  fatal  termination  of  the  disease, 
are  cironmstanc  es  well  ealculaled  to  .ilinict,  as 
they  have  actually  attntcted,  the  attention  of 
phjrsiciana  from  a  very  early  period.  We  find 
It  accordingly  described  t'v  the  Creek  and 
Uoman  writers,  and  their  succes^rs  of  the 
Aiabiau  school,  witli  a  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy that  hAW  hardly  been  excee*led  in  modern 
limes.    Little,  liowevcr,  is  to  be  found  re- 
gaiding  it-*  tatnnsic  nature  till  within  a  com- 
naiatiTety  late  neriod;  and  even  at  pnaent 
the  pathology  or  the  disease  is  &r  flom  bein^ 
Kitisfat  torily  settled,  if  Nve  may  judge  from 
the  various  and  conttadictory  opinions  that 
bave  been  entertained  on  Ae  subject. 

Genrrnl  deu  i  iption. — There  js  urent  diver- 
sity iu  the  mode  of  attack  of  apoplexy,  as 


well  as  in  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  its 
symptoms.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  nearly 
instaubuieous  and  complete;  the  patient,  pre- 
▼iottsly  in  apparent  health,  falling  down  insen- 
sible, ^Mla  an  immediati;  abolition  of  all  the 
sensorial  functions.  On  otlier  o<ca&ions  the 
approach  of  the  stroke  is  felt  by  the  patient ; 
he  puts  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  make^  nn 
alarmine  exclamation  of  something  unuMu;U 
felt  in  the  head  ;  and  then  f.dls  down  insen- 
sible. In  most  cases*  (and  probably  it  would 
he  found  so  in  all,  if  sufficient  attention  were 

paid.)  (lie  attaek  is  jirei  eded.  for  a  lotiL'er  or 
shorter  penod,  by  poio  iu  tlie  Itead,  or  by  mure 
or  leas  of  diMrder  in  the  sensorial  functions ; 
such   as   tinnitus   anriiim,  imperfect  nsion, 
numbnesa  or  a  !>caM«  oi  prickmg  in  the  ex- 
tremities, giddiness,  imperfeol  articulatioa,  loss 
of  memor)',  drowsinew,  or  niglumare.  The 
degree  in  which  the  sensorial  functions  are 
impaired  in  apoplexy  is  also  various.    In  the' 
mote  severe  cases,  sensation,  voluntary  motion, 
and  intdlect,  are  all  eotivdy  abolished.  In 
slighter  sifTections,   the  patient  retains  some 
degree  of  cousciousness,  is  sensible  to  im- 
pressions, and  capable,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
voluntary  movement.    Tin-  pnpils  of  tlie  eyes 
are  variously  atiected  ul  tliHereat  times.  Al- 
though, in  many  cases,  they  are  observed  to 
be  largely  and  equally  dilated,  and  insensible 
to  the  impression  of  light,  there  are  still  more 
in  which  they  are  in  a  contnicted  state,  though 
often  unequally  in  respect  of  each  other. , 
Sometimes  they  contnet  and  dilate  alternately 
with  great  quickness,  ^^  itllnut  I  eing  ioflueuced 
by  the  stimulus  of  light.   Sometimes  one  side 
of  the  body  lies  motionless,  without  manifesting 
the  least  degree  of  feel  in?,  even  when  strongly 
irritated;   while  convulsive  movements,  with 
perhaps  some  d^^rec  of  feeling,  are  perceived 
on  tlie  opposite  side.   VVe  are  then  enabled 
to  predict  that,  in  case  of  recovery  from  the 
aix'plectic  state,  hemipk-jiia  will  be  left  U'tiind. 
The  disease  consisting  esseotially,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  in  a  sttspensioD,  mote  or  less 
perfect,  of  the  sensorial  or  proper  functions 
of  the  encephalon,  other  function.<4  are  not 
necessarily  deranged;  nor  when  they  are  so, 
is  it  in  any  uniform  vny.    Respiration,  in 
violent  cases  of  apoplexy,  is  conuiiunly  slow 
and  laborious,  the  patient  snoring  loudly  as  in 
deep  sleep.   At  other  times  the  breathing  ta 
natural.   The  genera)  chtmlation  of  the  blood, 
iLs  indicated  by  the  pulse  at  tlie  wrist,  is  equally 
various  in  apoplexy.    Sometimes  the  pulse 
is  slow,  fhll,  and  bounding;  with  flushing 
and  fulne<«;  of  the  face,  and  heat  of  the  ex- 
tremities :  at  other  times  the  pulse  is  small 
and  weak,  or  jperluips  irregular;  while  the 
faee  is  pale,  tlie  features  are  shrunk,  and  theex- 
treaiiiics  cold.    In  extreme  cases,  such  a.s  are 
likely  to  prove  almoet  immediately  fiatal,  the 
puisc  from  the  beginning  is  imperceptible,  or 
nearly  so ;  the  heart  appearing  to  be  paralyzed, 
as  welt  as  the  voluntary  muscles.    In  such 
cases  death  quickly  ensues.   The  alimaitaiy 
canal  b  also  variously  affected  in  apoplexy.  In 
sonic  cases,  the  power  of  swallowing  is  loert 
or  impaired;  and  m  !>uch  it  is  hazaidoiu  to 
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ndminister  any  thinsr  the  moulli,  as  hf'm^ 
likeiy  to  iuiiuce  stulTucatiou,  or  ut  leai»i  tu  excite 
Tiolent  cough,  which  is  not  wtUiout  danger  to 
the  patieiit.  In  numeious  instances  apoplexy 
is  tunered  in  by  vomitinf^;  the  disease  then  is 
often  ifferri'il  to  a  (li>ordt'ie<l  ^-taic  of  the 
ttomach,  as  tlte  priraary  cause ;  but  generally 
witiiottt  Teuxm,  the  diiofder  of  siomach  being 
mostly  secondary,  and  f1cf>cndpnt  upon  the 
brain.  The  mistake  is  tinportafic,  as  leadin? 
to  the  eniployment  of  emetics,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  unattended  with  dan'^cr.  Tlie 
bowels  are  commonly  torpid  lu  apoplectic 
cases.  Sometimes,  however,  the  urine  and 
fiecei  eicape  invohintahly.  This  marks  a  state 
of  diieasewliidt  genenlly  pruves  fttal.  Ptafuse 
•wMting  is  also  among  this  most  unfiivounblo 
aigas. 

Apoplei^  may  hat  bat  for  a  short  time,  as 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  entirely  disappear; 
or  it  may  prove  fatal  immediately,  or  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  :  it  may  even  continue 
for  severa]  days,  and  then  prove  fatal.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  instances  it  eud»  in 
ht'ini])!e<ria,  consciousness  returning,  while 
Toluotaiy  motion,  and  sometimes  sensatioR, 
are  lost  Palsy  Ins  fhns  been  called  a  minor 
ffc'CTce  of  a]H>[)lexy.  Ilemiplf^ia  may  take 
pliice  in  very  Uitferent  degrees  :  the  entire  tmlf 
of  the  body  sometimes  saflRart,  the  medial 
line  beini;  marked  with  i^at  ncrnrary ;  so 
tltatone  liaif  the  tongue  only,  witli  its  muscles, 
is  paialyzed.  Or  the  aftection  may  be  confined 
to  the  nee,  or  to  a  single  limb.  The  approach 
of  apoplexy  is  sometimes  denoted  by  merely 
a  losH  of  feelintj  in  one  or  more  of  the  finpers. 

Id  some  cases  of  hemipl^ta,  the  sensibility 
of  the  past  remains,  or  is  even  morbidly  in- 
creased ;  wliilo  the  volinilaPt'  imiseles  are  alone 
yzed.  In  higher  de^^ree^  of  Uie  disease, 
the  blood-vessels  and  tlie  ab^iOfbents 
appear  to  partake  of  the  paralysis,  if  we  may 
judse  from  the  weaker  state  of  tlie  pulse,  as 
compared  with  that  on  the  sound  side,  and 
also  from  the  cedematous  state  of  the  limb ; 
which  seems  to  shew  deficient  absorption. 

In  all  cases  of  apoplexy  there  is  a  disposition 
to  a  recurrence  of  tne  disease ;  the  number  of 
6ts  and  the  period  of  recunence  htmg  im- 
certain.  In  most  cases  the  patient  is  sooner 
or  later  destroyed.  Manv  persons  survive  a 
oonsidaable  nnmberof  sliiilitattarks,  but  the 
more  severe  commonly  pmve  f.ital  on  the 
second  or  third  occasion;  tlms  verifyiiig,  in 
some  degree,  the  {xipular  remark,  that  the^ild 
fit  of  apoplexy  always  kills  tlie  patient. 

Apoplexy  may  take  place  at  any  age,  but  is 
comparative'y  rare  at  the  earlier  periods  of  life; 
and  when  it  does  oec  ur  io  the  young,  it 
usually  comes  on  slowly,  and  not  by  a  SMden 
stroke,  :ls  at  a  more  advanced  age.  A  gre "t 
proportion  of  old  people  are  cut  off  by  apo- 
plexy. The  form  of  oody  appears  to  give  a 
predisposition  to  the  disesise,  as  a  lari^e  liead, 
short  neck,  and  corpulency  of  habit.  Luxu- 
rious diet,  excess  in  drinking,  prolonged 
study,  and  intense  thinking,  are  all  circum> 
stmcei  giving  prediHpoBilion  Io  llie  disease. 


A]X)plexy  is  of  more  fn-qiient  occurrctire  in 
men  than  lu  >vuiiien ;  proliubly  from  the  for- 
mer being  more  addicted  to  CTceweSy  both  aa 
regards  body  and  mind. 

appettraneet^ — ^It  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
jM-et  that  the  intrinsic  nature  of  apojilexy  uily^hl 
be  determined  by  a  careful  examination,  after 
death,  of  the  organ  principally  afltoed.  Hiis 
however,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent  only ;  for  tiiere  are  numerous 
instances  on  record  of  apoplexy  proving  fatal, 
where  no  change  in  tlie  structure  or  condition 
of  the  brain  could  be  detected,  Uiat  was  at  all 
adequate  to  explain  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  or  to  account  for  the  death  of  tiie 

Ctient.  And  even  where  manifest  changes 
ve  been  obser>*ed,  they  have  btx'n  so  various, 
and  of  so  common  a  description,  as  to  afibrd 
no  complete  or  satisftctmy  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

Many  of  tlie  morbid  uppearanees  mentioned 
by  writers  as  having  been  oI)m  rved  in  die  brain 
of  persons  who  have  died  of  apaplej^f,  are  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  as  tne  immediate 
cause  of  the  apoplectic  state,  since  similar  ap- 
pearances are  found  in  other  kinds  of  cerebral 
disease,  while  ihinr  are  not  invariably  met  vrith 
in  apoplexy  itself.  The  morhid  apiwaranoea 
to  which  we  allude  are,  malforniuttuns  of  the 
cranium,  ossificatiou  of  the  membranes  or 
bloodvessels,  adhesion  of  the  membranes,  false 
membranes,  alteration  in  the  texture  of  Uie 
brain,  i.e.  unusual  hardness  or  softness,  tumours, 
hydatids,  concretions  of  various  kinds,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  apoplexy  liave 
been  recorded  in  which  the  apoplectic  seizure 
has  proved  &tal  without  leaving  any  discover- 
able lesion  in  the  brain,  though  die  i^ymp- 
toms  were  well  marked  before  deatli.  To 
these  cases,  which  are  certainly  uncommon, 
Dr.  Abcrcrombie  has  proposed  to  apply  the 
tenn  iiirijilc  apojilexy.  The  morbid  cliair.'es  m 
the  brajii  generally  observed  after  deiitli,  which 
reallv  appear  to  give  rise  to  die  apoplectic  state, 
are  the  following: — 

1.  ExtravtttatUmofhlood. — Thisisgenemlly 
a  fiital  termination  of  apoplexy,  and  may  be  sus- 
pected, if  not  positively  predicted,  when  the 
aUacli  ooctifB  suddetily  and  unexpectedly,  the 
patient  becoming  at  once  motionless  and  insen- 
sible, to  which  condition  convulsions  sometimes 
succeed.  In  otlier  insUinces  the  individual  does 
not  become  instantly  insensible,  hut  complains 
only  of  uneasiness  or  tixed  pam  in  the  head, 
often  confined  to  one  side.  He  may  remain 
sensible  for  some  time  after  the  attack  of  head- 
ach;  more  or  less  oppression,  however,  sti^ 
ceeds,  till  perfect  coma  is  establishefl,  froM> 
which  recovery  never  takes  place,  llie  blood 
in  those  cases  is  found  extravasated  most  com- 
monly in  the  substance  of  the  brain  in  cavities 
of  different  sizes ;  sometimes  there  is  a  com- 
munication between  the  c-uvitv  thus  formed  and 
the  ventricles,  or  the  blooa  finding  its  way 
through  a  lacerated  opening  to  the  surface,  be- 
comes extravusated  under  the  arachnoid  niem- 
brano.  When  the  blood  has  been  effused  in  one 
lKmi:iptiere  of  the  faeain,  palsy  of  the  opponte 
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side  has  been  observed  before  deatli.  The  ap- 
mmnoe  of  the  extrnvanted  blood  raries  accor^ 

din.:  to  the  duration  of  the  disease.  When  the 
a|iu|>lexy  lus  proved  suddenly  futul,  the  blood 
is  dark-ooUmcd,  almost  fluid,  or  in  soft  semi- 
liquid  masses.  If  the  patient  survives  for  a 
lon^rer  period,  the  coatrulum  acquires  a  Ricater 
deyree  uf  consi.steiicy,  and  i.s  of  a  pale  red  and 
sometimes  dark  yellow  colour.  The  substance 
of  the  bnin  sotroundtRft  these  apoplectic  C3M1 
becomes  altered  ;  it  ceiw  nilly  apjunirs  injected, 
and  acquires  a  ureatcr  de-^ree  of  softness  ;  this 
■oAened  stiite  does  not  extend  deep,  but  be- 
comes tzradiially  le.ss  and  le-^s  j»tTte])tible,  till 
it  IS  impossible  to  discover  any  ditii  n  nc;t;  l)e- 
tvnen  uie  loand  and  diseased  portion  of  the 
bcain.  Hie  quantity  of  blood  which  is  thus 
extiavasated  is  very  various  :  in  some  cases  it 
does  not  exceed  a  few  drops — often,  however, 
two,  four,  or  six  ounces  have  been  found  in 
thesp  cysts. 

K\trn  isation  of  blood,  ru  vortholess,  is  not 
always  iutal,  a.s  api)€aRi  from  the  changes  o\y- 
served  in  the  brain  of  persons  who  have  sur\-i- 
ved  the  aj)opIectic  attack  but  remained  paralytic, 
witli  more  or  less  di.sturbanee  in  the  seiusorial 
poweis.  In  such  cases,  the  blood  which  has 
Moome  eflfuaed  is  partiBlly  or  in  some  inatances 
entirely  absortied,  and  tne  parietes  of  the  cyst 
undergo  a  repanitiM'  proeess— a  partial  cicatri- 
sation ;  they  approximate  aud  become  slightly 
coimected  by  tion  nrtenectiuff  hands,  so  as  10 
form  little  cavities,  which  sometimes  contain  a 
fluid  of  various  quality  aud  appearance,  llie 
aumlHT  of  these  old  apoplectic  cysts  corre- 
sponds with  the  santjuineous  effusions  which 
have  at  difierent  times  taken  place,  and  lln  re- 
Ibre  several  have  been  found  in  the  same 
bfain.  In  some  laie  instances  these  apoplectic 
cysts  hare  been  Ibund  completely  cicatrised, 
which  shows  how  much  is  often  elKeted  b\  tlie 
reixirative  powers  of  tlie  system  itself.  V\  ith 
regard  to  me  sotirce  of  thenemonhaficeffhsion 
in  apoplexy,  it  appears  from  the  researches  of 
M.  ISerres  that  tlie  blood  may  in  some  cases 
proceed  ftom  the  minute  vessels  of  the  brain 
without  nq)ture,  constituting:  that  form  of  the 
disea.se  to  which  the  Trench  writers  have  ap- 
plied the  term  nieiiinueal  apoplexy  :  in  these 
cases  the  blood  escapes  firom  the  veasels  of  the 
arachnoid  into  the  subjacent  delicate  oelhilar 
tissue,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles  ;  and 
Uie  substance  of  the  brain  is  sound.  W  hen 
blood  is  found  in  the  ventricles,  it  may  proceed 
from  this  source,  or  fipom  the  ves.sels  of  tm-  cho- 
roid plexus,  or  from  a  communication  with  an 
apoplectic  cyst  in  the  substance  of  the  btain. 

Tlie  hemorrhage,  however,  most  usually 
tiikea  place  fix)m  rupture  of  the  blood-vevsels  : 
in  eltierly  persons  the  arteries  of  the  brain 
often  become  diseased  from  ossification ; 
hence,  when  the  blood  is  impelled  widi  more 
tlian  ordinary  force,  they  are  liable  to  uive 
way,  especially  at  those  periods  of  life,  when 
the  solids  in  geneva!  lose  their  firmness. — 
"  Omnes  rami  carotidis,**  says  llal!i  r.  "  qui 
cranio  continentur,  tenui,  loli'dsi,  fr-ai;iii  ma}{i$, 
qnatn  loliqus  ai1«ri«>  mbitahtilk  taaL*'^B^ 


leri  prim.  I  in.  §  337.  Sometimes  the  blood 
iasoes  from  a  congerica  of  these  small  arteries, 

occasionally  from  an  artery  of  considerable 
size.  Thus  M.  Serres  traced  in  one  instance 
the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  to  rupture  of  the 
communicating  artery  of  Willis.  In  another 
individual  it  took  place  from  aneurismal  dis- 
ease and  rupture  of  the  basilar  arter>'.  In  one 
case,  reported  by  M.  Moulin,  of*  apoplexy 
which  proved  suddenly  fetal,  six  ounces  of 
dark-cofoun  (1  blood  were  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  cerel>ellum,  which  had  arisen  from 
rupture  of  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  cerebeUnr 
arteries.  It  would  appear  that,  in  all  these 
c;ises,  the  morbid  condition  of  the  arteries 
constitutes  the  principal  and  primary  lesion. 
In  tlie  sixth  volume  of  the  Edinburrii  Medical 
Essays,  a  ca.se  is  given  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in 
whicli  the  left  lateral  sums  w;is  ruptured  ;  and 
a  very  uncommon  case  (quoted  by  Aber- 
crombie)  is  recorded  in  die  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Tleixister  of  the  hospital  of  New  York, 
of  a  man  who  w;ls  suddenly  .seized  with  he- 
miplegia of  the  right  side,  and  died  five  days 
afterwards.  On  examination  of  the  brain, 
blood  was  found  betv%'een  tlie  duni  mater  and 
bone,  tshich  was  traced  to  erosion  of  a  vessel 
from  caries  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  parietal 
bone  of  the  left  side,  not  larger  than  a  sixpence. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  extrava.safions  of 
blood  in  apoplexy,  according  to  Morgagni, 
is  the  etnjnu  $triatim.  Hiis  opinion  has  been 
found  substantially  correct  by  modem  writers. 
Of  twen^-eighl  cases  exammed  by  liochoux, 
in  twen^-foiir  l)ie  extmvaaation  was  found  in 
the  corpus  ttriatum.  Morrairni  thought  that 
the  blood  was  more  freciuently  effused  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  This, 
however,  does  not  accord  with  the  experience 
of  Rochoux,  who  found,  that  of  forty-one  cases 
examined  after  death,  in  eighteen  the  extra- 
vasation was  in  the  left  hemisphere ;  in  seven- 
teen on  die  right  side,  and  in  six  it  had  taken 
place  in  both  hemispheres. 

2.  SeruM  eti'usiun. — When  serous  fluid  is 
accumulated  krgely  in  the  train,  to  as  to 
occasion  apoplexy  by  pKSSUte,  Ae  chief 
seat  of  the  fluid  is  the  different  ventricles; 
thouirh  more  or  less  is  generally  found  every 
where  between  the  membranes,  often  {xusini; 
down  tiie  spnal  column.  Apoplexy  may  be 
susjiected  to  depend  upon  this  cause,  when 
the  symptoms  of  oppressed  brain  come  on 
slowly,  and  in  an  imperfect  degree,  without 
any  thinij  like  a  sudden  stroke  or  fit.  In  many 
of  thejie  ca.ses,  however,  of  what  is  termed 
$erma  apoplei^t  a  tudden  and  more  violent 
attack  succeeds,  so  as  to  prove  quickly  fatal ; 
and  in  svich  c;uses  blood  as  well  as  jtenim  is 
often  found  effti-sed  in  the  bmin  after  death. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  no  absolute  line  of 
distinction  csn  be  drawn  between  ttmK 
and  siini^niniiui^  apoi)h  \y;  nnr  are  they  to 
be  distinguished  with  certainty  by  symptoms 
during  life. 

Serous  apoplexy  has  been  too  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  only  form  of  the  disease 
to whidi  penona  of  aapam  inftrm  habit» with 
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mle  couiil8iiBiic«  and  faebia  puUe*  ue  liable. 
Titb,  however,  it  a  very  errooeous  idw.  In 

maiiy  cases  which  have  presented,  durini;  life, 
all  the  symptonut  and  cnaracters  which  liave 
been  miuitly  icgavded  as  patho'/nurnonic  of  se- 
rous n|»opl('Xv,  fxt^:^va^»ation  of  blood  has  been 
di»cu\i  n  tl  ou  Ui.si>4^(  uun.  Again,  in  fatal  cases 
of  Bpoiil)  \y,  in  which  aeioiis  elliiMon  has  om- 
stituted  the  only  morbid  appearance  discorered, 
all  the  symptoms  of  santniineous  apoplexy 
have  been  observed  durini;  life,  so  that  the  only 
Ittdumate  conclusion  is,  tbat  tbe  efiusion  is  the 
eflect  of  <he  fxevtoiis  VMCular  distwlMBice  in 
th<-  brain,  and  analogous  to  the  dropsiail  effu- 
sion which  often  o<x:uis  after  inliammation  of 
serous  membranes.  It  is  equally  apfMient 
thnt  the  «'f!u>i()ii  i>  not  tho  c  nisf  «  f  the  ajK>- 
plectic  symptoms, — tliese  are  produced  by  the 
moiliid  condition  of  the  brain  on  wbidi  the 
eflusion  dei)ends. 

Tlie  cenMltun  being  seldom  aflected  in 
apoplexy,  (the  diiseasc  In  inp  for  die  most  pirt 
confined  to  the  cerebrum,)  acoounta  suAicieutly 
for  the  continaance  of  t^  adien  of  die  heart, 
and  of  respirntion  durinjj  the  fit;  thfsf  func- 
tions being  more  iinuK  diately  dependent  upon 
this  part  <m  due  nen  oii-<  s\>tcm.  For  the  same 
nwon,  other  functions  dep*?ii(kiit  upon  the 
general  circulation  often  go  on  unimpaired; 
asieeretions  of  vaikMskinda,  and  the  enoltttioa 
of  animal  heat. 

In  many  cases  an  unusual  degree  of  tin^ 
L'cscence  of  the  veins  upon  the  surface  of  tlie 
brain  has  been  observed.  This  appearance  has 
fumished  the  grounds  of  the  doctnne  of  venow 
congestion,  of  which  so  much  use  has  been 
made  of  late,  in  attempts  to  explain  tlie  na- 
ture of  apoplexy.  But  there  is  a  (aHacy  hcie> 
which  render's  such  an  explanation  veiy  lin- 
satisfactory,  as*  wjll  hprpafter  be  shewn. 

Cuusct  of  apopli  Ti/.  These  have  been  di- 
vided into  ettenuU  ot  obvious,  and  iiUrniiii, 
or  such  as  oan  only  be  discovered  by  dissection 
aAer  death.  It  is,  however,  iit<ev.;irv  to  o1)- 
serve  that  many  cases  aa>  recorded  of  apoplexy 
taking  place  without  any  apparent  extanud 
cause,  while  no  internal  cause,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  production  of  the  disease, 
could  be  detected  after  death. 

11)0  obvious  external  causes  of  apoplexy  aie 

llie  Jullovviiiu'  : 

1.  Causf  v  :u  tiiig  meehaiurallt/,  by  making 
preasue  on  the  brain:  audi  aiOt  iinacture  of  the 
altun  with  depre-osion  of  a  portion  of  bonr- ; 
Or  blood  extravasUe*]  immediately  lit  rioath  the 
fractured  bone,  without  depression.  The  re- 
ality of  dua  cause  Is  shewn  by  the  effect  of 
dirert  pressure  made  upon  tVe  surface  of  the 
braui  by  the  point  of  the  finjicr,  in  cases 
where  a  povtioB  of  the  skull  has  l>een  removed 
by  the  tretmi ;  or  on  the  fontaiieile  or  opening 
between  the  cranial  bones  in  the  head  of  in- 
£ints.  Some  nations  are  said  to  destroy  their 
superoumeraiy  oftphng  in  this  manner* 

2.  Caoseii  tending  to  increase  die  arterial 
action  of  tlif  brain  ;  either  by  direc  t  applica- 
tion to  the  head  itself,  or,  indirectly,  through 
the  aediaoi  of  odier  oqpuM.  Of  lha  fbnrct 


kind  are,  insolation,  or  exposure  of  the  naked 
head  todie  mid-tlay  sun;  and  erysipelas  eflect" 
int'  the  scalp.  Tlie  indirect  causes  of  vascu^ 
lar  exciteiiieiil  uf  tlie  brain  are  various 
external  heiit  applied  extennvdy  to  the  skin, 
either  thnniK'h  the  medium  of  the  surronndinf^ 
air,  or  by  means  oi  tlie  hot  bitlh; — breatiiuig 
a  heated  atmosphere,  especially  in  crowded 
rooms,  the  effect  being  probably  increased 
by  breathing  contaminated  air ;  the  inhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  probubly  of  other 
meptutic  airs ; — violent  exercise ; — certain  emo- 
tions of  mtnd,  as  anger,  terror,  or  joy ; — ^in- 
dulppcnrc  in  the  pleasures  of  the  tabic,  inlovi- 
catiiig  dnnks,  opium,  and  otiier  drugs  of  the 
narcotic  tribe.  Violent  concussion  of  the 
brain,  occicsioncd  by  blows  or  fi!l<,  induces  a 
susj^ensiun  of  tlie  sensorial  functions,  or  an 
apoplectic  Male.  Thta  suspension  fitne- 
traas  may  he  monwnlaiy,  or  it  may  be  more 
durable ;  even  life  itself  may  be  instantly  ex- 
tin>4uislieU  in  this  w.iy,  according  tO  the  Vio- 
lence of  the  shock  sustained. 

3.  Causes  which  operate  by  impeding  the 
return  of  blood  from  thf>  brain;  as  stiK)iMti-r: — 
the  application  of  a  tigiit  ligature  round  the 
neck,  so  as  to  compress  the  internal  jugular 
veins; — tumours  of  any  kind  so  situated  in 
the  neck  or  rhest,  as  to  interrupt  the  return  of 
blood  ir  lii  0  .V.  brain  to  the  heart ; — disea^  of 
the  heart  or  lungs  impeding  the  transmission 
of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  vessels ; — 
or  a  voUuitan,'  snsjx'nsion  of  breafning  afttr  a 
ftdl  inspiration ;  as  in  blowing  wind-instru- 
nents,  or  in  making  great  mowular  effiwis  of 
an  y  kind. 

The  internal  causes  of  ;i[>opIcxy,  or  tlioste 
that  are  Oldy  dis<  ovcr;ible  after  death,  are — 
cxtrav-nsntion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  or  m  the  ventricles,  or  serous  accumu- 
lations in  any  of  the  cavities,  or  between  its 
membranes ;  lumoun  of  any  kind,  within  the 
sknil,  of  tnaofnitude  suAcienl  to  press  consider- 
ably upon  tbe  bniiii.  Among  tbe  occasion  tl 
causes  of  apoplexy  also  may  be  meutioned 
some  fenns  of  fever,  and  all  the  other  forms  o . 
ccrrbml  inHnmmntion.  Epilepsy  and  hysteria, 
likewise,  often  tertninate  tlieir  {xuuxysin:t  by 
stupor  or  an  apoplectic  state;  which  in  ge- 
neral disappears  after  a  t'cw  hours,  iIkhi-Ii  it 
sometimes  ends  fatally.  Extreiiit;  cold,  long 
continued,  induces  a  state  resembling  apo- 
plexy, as  fiir  as  regards  the  suspension  of  tbe 
primary  functions  of  the  brain. 

How  tlicvc  difTerent  causes,  at  once  so  nu- 
merous and  appnrenUy  dissimilar  in  nature, 
operate  so  as  to  produce  the  apoplectic  state, 
i<!  an  inquiiy  of  some  difficulty.  It  is  how- 
ever one  of  much  pr.ictical  ua|K)rtance,  as 
the  ratiooai,  and  probably  the  most  successful 
treatment  of  the  disease  will  df  pend  greatly 
upon  a  knowledge  of  tiie  pailicular  cause, 
and  its  mode  of  acting.  Tbesa  will  be  mora 
AilW  considered  hereafter. 

T%eori/  of  apoplexy. — Tliere  are  two  pointt 
here  to  be  determined,  or  at  least  to  be  in- 
quired into,  namely,  tlie  primary  and  essential 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  die  intrinnc  natnie  of 
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the  ajfection.  With  respect  to  the  fortner,  there 
is  little  difficulty.  When  we  consider  atten- 
tively the  eweatial  cbaracten  of  apoplexy, — 
that  they  all  lefier  fhenneives  to  the  main,  and 

consist  in  a  siwpcnsiDn  or  iiilcrruiilion  of  tVi« 
sensorial  or  proper  functions  of  Uiiii  orxaii,  it 
mnild  Mem  imponible  to  lefer  them  to  any 
other  source.  Some,  hmvpver,  hnvc  looked 
to  the  stomach  us  the  primary  seat  of  aimplexy, 
at  least  in  those  cases  where  the  attack  super- 
venes upon  a  full  meal,  or  is  ushered  in  by 
Tomiting.  The  notion  that  a  distended  state 
of  stoiiiiK  li  ;»('t>  by  compressin_'  thu  iloeending 
aorta,  and  thereb^  determining  a  larger  flow  of 
Mood  to  the  bfain,  is  too  mechanical  to  he 
probable.  Were  tliis  a  salisfricton- explanation, 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  lo  produce  apoplexy 
at  any  time,  even  moderate  pressure  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  An  t'a.Mtr  explanation 
may  be  given.  The  suiuulus  of  u  hearty  meal, 
aided,  as  it  commonly  is,  by  strong  drink  and 
mental  exeitemeDt,  has  been  sometimes  follow- 
ed by,  or  it  may  be  said,  has  given  me  to,  a  fit 
of  ajxiplcxy  ;  but  it  is  by  I'Xcitiiiu'  the  va.scular 
action  of  tite  brain  that  such  a  cause  operates. 
The  brain  b  Mfll  the  part  from  the  aftction 
of  which  the  apoplectic  state  arises ;  the  stomnch 
is  merely  the  meaium  through  which  the  brain 
is  impiressed.  As  to  the  feet  of  many  cases 
being  ushered  in  by  vomiting,  thus  afford  ini!:, 
it  was  imagined,  a  proof  that  the  irtoraacli  is 
pri  manly  concerned,  it  is  rather  taking  the 
efiect  tor  the  cause.  Ibe  same  observation 
applies  to  die  lungs.  When  the  longs  are  so 
diseased  to  be  unable  to  transmit  the  blood 
through  them  with  sufficient  freedom,  the  vital 
fluid  will  be  deficient  in  those  properties  which 
it  derives  from  thr  atir'>-|il  ■  n  :ti  respiration, 
aiid  by  which  it  m  titled  to  luaiutaiii  tlie  living 
actions.  In  this  state,  it  may,  no  doabt,  con- 
tribute to  the  poduclion  of  that  general  torpor 
ofsyirtem  which  is  so  evident  in  such  cases. 
But  mucti  inorc  is  attributable  to  the  mechani- 
cal impediment  afforded  to  the  tetum  of  blood 
fiom  tne  brain,  by  whicb  die  oeiri>ral  dicofai- 
tion  is  interrupted,  and  the  fuiictions  of  the 
organ  thereby  suspended  or  annihilated : 
apoplexy,  therefofe,  »  always  and  enentlally 
a  brain  affection. 

Tlie  determination  of  the  second  point  of 
the  theory,  viz.  the  actual  condition  of  the 
oigan  afliM^— (he  bnin^in  other  words,  the 
^>mriMnfe  orimmediate  cause  of  the  symptoms, 
IS  a  matter  of  irroater  difliculty,  and  about 
which  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained; few  of  whicb,  however,  are  deserving 
of  seriotis  notice.  Among  theise  may  be  men- 
tioned the  notion  that  the  symptoms  are  caused 
by  a  moibid  state  of  the  animal  spirits, — by 
fermentation  or  ebullition  of  the  blood, — by  a 
relaxation  of  the  nerves, — by  spa.Hm  of  the 
meninges  or  membranes  covering  the  brain, — 
or  by  spasm  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
biain,— (hence  die  term  Jiervmts  apoplexy,  still 
employed  by  some  to  desiirnate  lbo.<*e  instances 
of  the  diseaiie  in  which  no  morbid  change  is 
disoovenible  after  death).  It  is  haidly  tieces- 
•uy  to  observe  dial  these  notioos  are  pwely 


hypoAedcal,  and  rwt  npon  no  sort  of  Jbondii^ 

tion  ;  and  miicti  more  c;innot  !)e  *>;iiil,  it  may 
be  feared,  in  favour  of  tlie  opinion  of  Dr. 
Culien,  that  certain  of  tlie  causes  of  apopteqr 
npi  r^'cby  induciii.:  an  inimoliihtN  of  the  nm'OUS 
tiuiit.  Ullicr  immediate  cau»e»  of  ilie  a|»opiec- 
tic  state  have  been  assigned  ;  as  (impression  of 
the  cerebral  substance,  and  venous  oongestiOD; 
botli  of  which,  however,  are  liable  to  insupera- 
ble ol)jeeiion>.  as  will  appear  upon  a  fuller  in- 
vestigaUou  hereafter.  ith  raucli  greater  j)ro- 
bability  may  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  be 
referred  to  impeded  or  intcmipted  circulation 
in  the  brain,  a  state  whicli  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  known  and  obvious  causes  of  the  disease 
have  a  manifest  tendency  to  prrKhice,  and 
which  secuih  fully  adcquale  to  the  production 
of  the  effect,  namely,  a  suspension  of  the 
sensorial  functions.  When  it  is  added  that 
die  treatment  of  the  disease  will  very  materially 
turn  upon  the  admission  or  disproval  of  this 
opinion,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  to  be  de- 
servit^  of  minute  hsvestigation. 

Tlie  nature  of  a]Kip!exy  in  general,  bov,-,- vrr, 
cannot  be  understood,  nor  its  mostesseutiai  i>ymp- 
loms  explained,  nor  the  operation  of  its  causes 
made  intelliuible,  witliout  adverting  to  certain 
physical  peculiarities,  by  which  the  brain  is  dis- 
tinguished from  otlier  organs.  These  peculiarities 
are  not  now  brought  forward  for  the  fint,  time. 
Tliey  were  long  ago  demonstratMl  by  the  emi- 
nent professor  at  Edinbun;li,  the  late  Dr. 
Monro,  and  have  been  recently  coniinned  by 
a  vaiieQr  of  well^nducted  experiments  institu- 
ted on  the  subject  by  Kellie,  Abercronibie, 
and  others,  who  have  drawn  a  number  of  impor- 
tant ciDncI  usions  from  the  facts  so  established. 
Tliese  facts,  as  well  as  the  inferences  deducible 
from  them,  have  l>een  strangely  neglected,  and 
indeed  have  been  scarcely  at  all  referred  to 
either  theoieticaUy  or  practically,  by  recent 
writen  oo  diseases  of  die  brain ;  idthough  it  is 

Suite  impossible,  without  having  recourse  to 
lem,  to  explain  or  even  to  comprelieod  a 
great  number  of  the  phenomena  that  attend 
such  affections. 

Tlie  physical  conditions,  then,  by  which  the 
brain  is  distinguished  ftoin  Other  wgaos,  are 
those  whicli  follow  : 

1st.  The  brain  is  enclosed  in  an  unyielding 
case  of  Ijone,  the  cranium  or  skull,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  by  this  coustniction  ex- 
cluded from  die  influence  of  atmospheric 
pres.*;  u  re. 

2dly.  Tlie  cavity  of  the  skull  is  ahrays  ac- 
eurately  filled  by  its  oonu-nts,  namely,  the 
em  f  ;i!inl<in  or  general  mass  of  brain,  including 
the  membranes,  and  ves^ieU,  and  the  blood 
contained  within  them.  So  long  &i  the  skull 
is  perfiect,  there  can  be  no  rising  and  felling  of 
the  brain,  so  as  in  the  latter  case  to  1«ive  a 

\acuilv  l>et\veen  tlic  skull  and  the  surface  of 

the  brain,  these  parts  being  always  in  actual 
and  close  contact 

3dly.  The  contents  of  the  skull  solid  as  well 
as  fluid,  if  not  absolutely  incomi)re>sjble,  at 
least  are  so  by  any  force  that  can  by  possibility 
be  applied  to  them  duriiig  life;  and  thera  is  no 
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air,  or  uUit'f  ela^tttc  liuid,  to  be  fouod  wiUtiu 
tiif  nu  ity. 

llii^  incompressibility  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
siaiiCL'  ii  t^ily  demonstrated  by  ex])eriment.  It 
is  II  pmperty  by  no  means  belon^ng  exclusively 
to  th«  brain,  more  than  to  th«  whole  of  the 
animal  aoKds.  Thi«  is  die  l«m  to  be  wondered 
at,  wht'ii  it  is  rmilltrtwl  li  >^  1  r-ff  ilif  pro- 
portion of  water  is  which  enien>  latu  the  com- 
poaitkm  of  diese,  and  that  water,  as  well  as 
nther  fluids,  is  so  nearly  incapable  of  com- 
prtasiun  as  to  require  a  %'ast  force  to  render  it 
at  all  perceptible.  But  although  the  subatance 
of  the  brain,  in  common  with  other  animal 
solids,  be  incompressible,  its  bloodvessels  will 
readily  yield  to  pressure,  so  as  to  be  emptied 
of  their  contents ;  a  necessary  consequence  of 
frhieh  is,  a  stoppage  of  die  circulation  ui  die 
part  so  atTetted.  ITie  pres->iiro  mny  he  made 
to  take  pbcc  on  any  part  of  the  brain,  even  the 
most  remote  fiom  the  principal  vessels ;  yet 
iu'VfTthcli-s.s  the  prcssim',  by  operatiiic  tlirt  'iijh 
ua  uiL'oiupreiiiitblti  substance,  may  miiui  rice 
vfs.scls  the  most  distant,  so  as  thereby  to  im- 
pede, if  not  wholly  inteoupt,  the  cerebral  cii^ 
culation. 

Tl»f  circumstances  nbove  sliited  with  respect 
to  the  brain,  lead  to  very  important  deductiora, 
both  dieoretical  and  praetioal.  Tt  folloifs,  ex 
necessitate  rci,  that  no  material  variation  can 
take  place,  widiin  a  sliort  period,  in  regard  to 
the  absolute  quantity  of  blood  in  Uie  brain. 
No  additional  quantity  can  be  admittwl  into 
the  blood-\'essels  situated  tltcre,  ilic  cuvtty  uf 
the  skull  being  already  completely  Ailed  by  its 
contients.  A  plethoric  state  or  om-ftthaess  of 
die  cerebral  yremt\s  altogedier,  thoufh  often 
talked  of,  can  have  no  real  i  xisttncc  :  nor  on 
the  other  hand  can  the  quantity  of  blood 
widiin  the  vesads  of  the  bmn  be  diminished, 
any  inort*  than  can  wine  or  other  fluid  be  drawn 
fruiu  a  cask  without  fumishm;^  :m  equivalent 
for  the  portion  abstraded  from  it,  1^  the  rap- 
ply  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  brain  can  of  course  find  no  entrance. 
No  abstraction  of  blix)d  therefore,  whether  it 
be  iiom  the  arm  or  other  part  of  the  general 
■yttem,  or  fiom  the  jugular  veuis,  (and  still 
less  from  the  temporal  arteries)  c;ui  have  any 
efl^t  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  absolute  qoanti^  of  Uood  ooo- 

t;iiiie<l  wiiliin  diem. 

rrt»iii  the  ex|)erimenU  of  Dr.  Kellie,  it  was 
found  that  in  animals  bled  to  death  the  brain 
•till  contained  the  usual  quanti^  of  blood; 
and  in  some  eases  the  superficial  veins  were 
found  gon.'ed  with  bliKHl,  and  tlif  sinuses  full; 
the  rest  of  the  body  bein^  at  the  same  time 
blanched,  and  dmined  of  its  Mood.  In  a  few 
in«tanct"<,  the  brain  appeared  to  contain  Ipss 
bloud  than  usual ;  but  tlien  tliere  was  found 
some  serous  exudation.  When  the  Cfannun  of 
the  aniroab  subjected  to  these  experiments  was 
perforated  before  they  were  bled,  the  brain  was 
a'*  much  (inptied  of  its  blood  as  the  rest  of 
the  body.  In  two  instances  of  persons  that 
had  been  banged,  die  cellnlar  membiMie  of 
tbe  ^vbole  bead  exlnmUy  m»  tuigid  widi 


blood ;  but  nothing  peculiar  was  observed  in 
the  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  itself. 
When  blood  is  suddenly  or  rapidly  extravasated 
any  where  within  the  skull,  the  space  thus  oc- 
cupied cau  only  be  furnished  by  the  compre-s- 
siou  and  consequent  emptying  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  other  parts  of  the  Imun;  and  in  the 
same  dcirree  that  this  happens,  it  is  evident 
that  the  circulation  of  Much  parts  must  be  inter- 
rupted. Hut  111  tiie  formation  of  tmnoui^  within 
llie  skull,  and  durnii;  tlie  slow  accumulation  of 
siiniui  from  intlammatiun  or  any  other  cause, 
the  cerebral  nriMlBnee  itsdf  may  be  absorbed, 
to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  bulk  of  the 
tumonr,  or  the  quantity  of  serum  deposited. 
The  circulation  of  the  brain  may  then  go  on 
uninterruptedly,  and  thus  the  apoplectic  symp- 
toms be  prevented. 

Rut  aitliouiih  under  ordinary  cirrums1ance.s, 
tlie  abiHjl me  quantity  of  blood  contained  within 
the  vessels  or  the  brain  must  remain  the  same, 
then>  may  be  pjrat  difiemnces  in  regard  to  its 
distribution,  and  the  force  and  velocity  with 
which  it  is  moved.  Thus,  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  altogether  may  be  unusually  distended 
widi  blood  ;  but  in  dm  case  tbe  veins  will  be  ill 
the  same  (ie'_'vee  cimipressed  and  ei]i]>tied,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  organ  proportionally  in- 
temipted,  widi  a  corresponding  interruption  of 
functions. 

Again,  there  may  be  a  partial  fulness  or  dis- 
tension of  vessels  in  one  part  of  die  brain  only, 
but  this  must  be  at  the  expense  of  die  rest  of 
the  brain,  which  will  be  proportionally  deprived 
of  the  usual  supply  of  blood.  This  will  be  the 
case  in  circumscribed  cerebral  inflammation,  as 
well  as  in  other  cases  of  partial  excitement  of 
the  onjan.  Tlie  different  parts  of  the  brain  will 
then  be  in  diflerent,  and  perhaps  omposite 
states,  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  tbeir 
fiinrtions.  Ihe  functions  of  one  of  the  cerebral 
orgajisi  may  be  excited,  while  tliose  of  aiiother 
may  be  imperfectly  carried  on  or  defiressed. 
Such  an  inequality  in  the  state  of  the  cerebral 
functions  is  observable  in  most  diseases  of  the 
brain;  for  there  are  probably  few  in  which  the 
whole  oi]gan  is  simultaneously  and  equally  af- 
fected. 

In  b'ke  manner  there  may  be  jjn'at  diversity 
with  resjiect  to  iJie  force  and  velocity  of  circu« 
lation  in  the  brain  ;  the  absolute  quantity  of 
blfH>d  in  the  vessels  remaininij:  still  the  sarnc. 
In  this  way  tbe  functions  uuiy  be  luort  or  less 
excited,  or  more  or  less  disturbed.  These 
chaiwes  in  the  state  of  the  cerebral  ciiculatioQ 
are  all  independent  of  the  heart,  the  action  of 
which  has  but  little  influence  over  the  brain  or 
Its  functions.  It  follows,  from  what  has  been 
now  staled,  that  blood-letting,  when  emphwed 
as  a  remedy  in  ajjoplexy  or  other  brain-aiieo- 
tions,  however  useful  it  may  be  and  undoubt- 
edly is,  in  many  cases,  does  not  eflect  its  pur- 
pose by  diminishing  in  any  deirree  the  absolute 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  but  by  reducini; 
the  \elocity  and  impetus  of  the  circulation 
there,  and  which  it  docs  by  influencing  the 
general  ^fsteni* 

Wehavescen duttthedniiges observed  in  dw 
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tmin  of  apoplectic  perwm  are  vciy  diarimilv; 

and  til, It,  in  some  instaii'  «••',  a-,  has  Ik  en  stated 
above,  no  material  deviation  from  the  natural 
state  of  parts  has  been  fbond;  it  is  platn, 
Uierefore,  tluit  sudi  rliannrr'i,  %vhpn  t'u  v  du 
occur,  cannot  be  tiie  proximate  causi?,  the  caum 
tantincns,  of  the  symptonii  but  aie  to  be 
considered,  at  most,  a.<i  icmble  causes;  and, 
with  rinrard  to  some  of  them,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  mere  coincidences  than  causes. 

The  opinion  that  appears  to  prevail  most 
genemily  at  present,  as  to  the  immefimte  cause 
of  tilt'  -us|M  ii^Kni  o\  funilion-  t'i;it  constitiitf-s 
the  apuiilet  tic  state,  u>  tluit  tiie  remote  causes 
of  the  oisease,  midt  as  extravasated  blood,  and 
a<Tiim)i!:tt!nn  of  ?(pn>m,  pnKhirc  a  rompres- 
«ion  oi  li:e  cerebral  suiistance,  thereby  inUtr- 
ruptin^r  its  functions.  Hut,  beside.«  tfaial  SODM 
of  the  remote  causes  of  a|x>]jlexy  have  no  a|^' 
parent  tendency  to  make  any  direct  pressore 
on  the  brain,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  cerebial  subatanoe  being  in  its  nature 
inoompreaiible,  cannot,  m  Ion?  as  the  blood 
is  contained  withm  i*  mm  Is,  ho  expos- 
ed to  jrreater  pre^ssure  at  im.'  tmic  than  an- 
other, it  must  be  in  some  ot'u  rxvuy,  there- 
fore, than  liv  timipiTv^ioii  <>f  ttic  sul)>i;iin  <' of 
the  brain,  that  Utf  niiuutc  iaus(->  ;i(  t  jji  pro- 
ducing their  effect.  It  cannot  \v:  questioned 
that  presBure  on  the  brain  of  any  kind,  if  car- 
ried to  a  certain  extent,  is  capable  of  inter- 
ruptint;  the  futictions  of  t'lr  or.r.m  so  as  to 
induce  apoplexy ;  but  there  is  gocxj  n"a:»on  to 
believe  that  the  pressure  operates  upon  die 
blof>d-vesscls,  so  as  to  im])ede  mechrmicrdly 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them; — 
in  a  word,  that  interrupted  circulation  in  the 
brain  is  tlie  proximate  or  immediate  cause  of 
that  temjwrary  sus|>ension  of  the  sen.sorial 
functions  which  constitutes  the  apoplectic 
State.  To  establish  this  opinion*  it  will  be 
necessary  to  shew  ground  ibr  belierin!;,  first, 
tli;it  these  functions  are  dt  pt  ndcnt,  for  their 
periornuince,  upon  the  continuance  of  the  ce- 
rebral circulation ;  and,  next,  that  all  Ae  i»- 
motp  rau'^rs,  the  operation  of  which  is  at  all 
uiideraluod,  itavt.-  a  manifest  tendency  to  pro- 
duce such  an  intemipted  Stale  of  circulation  in 
the  brain.  If  these  points  are  established, 
it  is  plain  tliat  a  different  indication  of  cure 
ou^ht  to  be  followedj  fiom  that  uauaUy  pww 
sued. 

It  can  icaveely  be  doubted,  we  ima^ne, 
that  the  brain,  in  common  with  other  orf^ns, 
depends  mainly  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions  upon  the  oontinued  circulation  of 
blood  through  its  vessels,  and  without  which 
those  fiinctions  must  soon  ccusc  to  be  ptr- 
formed.  This  dependence  of  tlit-  sen-orial 
.Ainctions  upon  the  circulation  of  the  brain, 
18  ahewn,  nist,  in  the  case  iyncojte ;  in 
which  the  action  of  the  heart  c  (.a.s<'s  aIto'^«  tlier, 
or  nearly  so,  for  a  time;  and,  consequently, 
little  or  no  blood  is  sent  to  the  bndn.  In  this 
cn??c,  the  scnsorird  functions  are  suspended, 
tlie  (Kitient  btcoiuiug  unconscious,  uuiensible 
to  impressions,  and  without  voluntary  move- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  return  of 


blood  fiom  ibe  bndn  to  tfie  beort  be  obatnicfed 

by  causes  infliu  iT  in:;  fhr-  veins,  tht-  -anie  in- 
terruption is  |2[iven  to  the  circulation  of  tlte 
brain,  and  the  same  suspension  of  its  ftine> 
tions  follows,  lliis  is  s^en,  where  the  head  is 
made  the  most  depending  part,  as  in  stooping, 
in  persons  who  are  predisposeil  to  apoplexy : 
the  ves.st!s  for  a  lime  are  incapable  of  carrying 
the  blood  upwards  a^n^inst  gravity,  and  it  ne- 
cessarily therefore  stai^ia^s  in  the  vessels  of 
the  bra)n ;  with  the  same  conse^tienoe  as  be- 
fore, suxpension  of  the  sensorial  ftmctions. 
^^  crc  it  pr  ii  tirahlf  to  tic  the  internal  n  I'  lr 
veins,  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  tliat  iht^  same 
eflects  would  fellow;  for  a  less  comulete  ob- 
stnirticvn  to  the  n>tum  of  blood  from  tlir  brain, 
by  these  veins,  produces  similar  eltects;  such, 
far  example,  as  is  occasioned  by  tumours  id 
the  neck,  or  in  the  course  of  the  superior  cava, 
or  by  disease  of  the  heart  or  lun^s;  all  of 
which  L'lvr  a  tcndim  v  to  ajioplt  xy.  There  is 
.so  far  an  analog  between  the  two  states  of 
synco|)e  and  a|X)plexy,  that  in  both  the  circu- 
lation  of  t!ic  hraiii  is  ititcmiptt-d,  and  in  both 
the  sensorial  functions  are  .susiiended.  The 
difference  is  not  as  rc^'urds  the  brUB  tliel^ 
but  tlie  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  one  case, 
(syncope,)  the  blood  ceases  to  be  sent  to  the 
head  alti>'z«'ther ;  but  in  the  otherca.se,  (apo- 
plexy,) the  blood  is  st^^nant  in  the  brain  otdy; 
while  the  heart  continues  its  action,  and  the 
general  circulation  is  still  larricd  on,  the  pulse 
beats,  and  the  vivid  hue  of  the  counteoauce  is 
preserved. 

T!i<  sc  [wo  ra^es,  of  syncope  and  a|>oplexy, 
vvuuld  seeai  to  prove  sufliciently  that  un- 
less the  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
brain  hi-  ( ontinued,  the  ori^n  is  incapable  of 
carr)intj  on  its  functions.  But  while  this  is 
admitted,  it  is  of  importance  also  to  know  that 
the  brain  is  much  less  dependent  upon  the 
action  of  Ae  heail  and  ireneral  vascohr  system 
than  is  coniiiKHiK  '•uppos*-(l.  It  is  upon  the 
action  of  Its  own  vessels  that  tlie  brain  chiefly 
depends  for  the  peHbnnance  of  its  functioiis, 
and  tlic  rnodifioalinns  \%hiih  liuis.-  functions 
OCLUiiiuiially  uiidergu,  butli  \ii  laallh  and  in 
discxse.  V»'e  frequently  observe  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  general  vascular  system  greatly 
increased  and  disordered,  as  in  acute  rheu- 
matism and  other  active  inflammations,  wlii  ro 
the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  the  general 
circulation  carried  on  with  the  fn«atest  vdM* 
nu  iicc.  and  yvt  the  proper  fiuutions  of  the 
brain  arc  undisturbed.  Tliis  it  u  nut  diihcult 
to  undemand,  when  we  advert  to  the  conlri« 
^Tinres  of  rc-furc  to  guard  the  biain  against  any 
vioknt  niipuise  of  tlie  blood,  as  derived  from 
the  heart;  by  the  bony  and  tortuous  canals 
throu^  which  the  arteries  enter  the  skull, 
the  anaatomoses  which  take  place  wtdun,  ana 
the  minute  divisions  and  ran^ificutions  which 
the  arteries  subsequently  undergo,  before  they 
arrive  at,  and  ate  distributed  throughout  the 
cerebral  substance. 

In  other  c-ases,  wiiere  tlie  bltx>d  is  sent 
sparingly  to  the  brain,  and  with  the  feeblest 
impnlser-wbere,  in  fiwt,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
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is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  general  ctr- 
culatiuii  is  nearly  at  u  stand, — the  braui  lu  vi  r- 
tbelesst  {Nneserving  tbe  action  of  ita  own  vessels, 
and  thereby  mainttminii:  its  emulation,  is 

found  r-,ij>;il)l<-  uf  perftmiunu'  sonii*  (if  its  most 
important  i'uut  lioiui ;  and  ilui  okvu  witlnn  a 
few  momenta  of  the  terininatiun  of  life.  In 
fiict.  111  ;ill  tlie  (l  is»  asi  s  of  the  encephalon,  it  is 
tiie  »liiU:  of  actiuii  in  tlie  cerebral  vessels  them- 
selves, and  liardly  at  all  tliat  of  the  general 
vascular  system,  which  legulates  and  debo^ 
mines  the  phenomena  and  emwti  of  the  disease. 

The  cxprt'ssioii  t]i(i\ft»rt',  (fi  ft  nniiififlon  i>f'li!,H'(l 
to  the  head,  in  sucli  general  use,  appears  to  be 
unfounded,  as  implyim^  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  iunn  111  fl  to  the  bmin,  and  the  force  of 
circuialiuu  llitre,  Uepetid  lu  auy  mutenal  de- 
gree upon  tbe  heart's  action,  instead  of  llie 
action  of  the  cerebral  vessels  themselves. 

Of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  remote  catuet 
of  apofih  ly. — Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire 
how  §u  Ut«  diffieient  remote  causes  of  apoplexy 
IwTe  actually  a  tendency  to  produce  die  dSeet 
sup|x>scd — that  of  inlernij)tin^;  the  circuhilion 
in  the  bram,  and  thereby  impedmg,  or  more 
or  less  perfectly  interrupUn^,  its  lunctions. 

Till!  simplest  remote  or  occasional  cause 
of  the  u(iuplectic  state  is  strong  pressure  made 
on  the  sulftce  of  tlie  brain  from  without. 
When,  for  example,  the  skull  is  perforated, 
or  otherwise  rendered  imperfect,  auu  the  point 
of  tlie  finger  is  pressed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  force  on  the  brain,  the  animal  becomes 
motionless  and  insensible — in  other  words, 
ajioplt-rtic  ;  and  tliisi  coiitiiuifs  till  tlie  pressure 
of  the  finger  is  removed.  Accordmg  to  tiie 
ilwoiy  proposed,  it  is  obvious  that  such  pressure 
must  of  ner»>s!!ity  have  the  efFt  et  of  ubstnu  tin::, 
more  or  Ie.>s,  ih*;  t'in;ulaliuii  ui  bluuU  through 
the  organ.  From  the  incompressible  nature  of 
the  cesebnU  sub«ianoe,  such  piessuie  may 
aftct  the  vessels  situated  in  Ae  remotest  parts 
of  the  bniiii.  a.s  readily  as  those  to  \vhich  the 
pressure  is  more  immediately  applied,  liere, 
uwreibire,  as  ftr  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  a  part  is  necessary  to  the  performanre  of 
Its  functions,  we  have  an  adequate  cause  of 
the  suspension  of  functions  which  charac- 
terises apoplexy.  In  like  manner,  fracture  of 
tlie  skull,  with  depression  of  a  portion  of  bone, 
or  blood  extravasated  beneath  it,  equally  in- 
duces an  apoplectic  state,  1^  compressing  the 
blood-Tcasels,  and  which  is  sddom  relieved 
till  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  is  elevaled, 
and  the  extravasated  blood  removed. 

Extravasati(m  of  blood,  or  serous  aecmM^ 
lation  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  the  jame  eilt^t,  by  taking  up 
space  which  can  only  be  funisned  by  the 
blood-vessels  Yielding  to  the  pressure  thus 
made  upon  them.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
evident  that  the  circidation  of  blood  through 
the  brain  must  be  impeded  or  interrupted,  in 
dillaent  degrees,  aocoiding  to  the  extent  of 
the  pres.sure  so  applied.  If  this  should  be 
gn:at,  and  suddenly  induced,  such  a  degree  of 
stagnation  may  take  plao^  ae  to  be  inoomp^ 
tible  with  lift  itself. 


Again,  if  atmnonr  ii  formed  within  the  skull, 

whether  it  be  a  morbid  {>r()duetioti  of  any 
kind,  or  a  case  of  common  intiammatiou 
ending  in  abscess,  in  eitiier  case  space  is  r&> 
quired,  which  can  only  be  supplie(!,  either  by 
the  removal  of  a  correspondutg  p4>rtion  of 
OerebnJ  substance  by  the  slow  j)rocc»s  <  >t  al>- 
soqition,  or  by  the  emptying  uf  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  as  the  iialural  consequence 
of  the  pressure  which  such  tumour  IS  making 
on  tbe  surrounding  parts. 

In  all  die  cases  above  described,  simple 
observation,  or  dissection,  will  illustniie  the 
nature  of  tbe  disease,  by  pointing  out  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  impeded  or  interrupted 
circulation  in  the  brain.  lUit  tliere  are  other 
ca-ses  of  apoplexy,  in  wlncii  disssection  detects 
noUiing  aaequate  to  explain  the  ^fmptoOM; 
which,  theren»^  must  be  otherwise  aceounled 
for. 

It  has  been  a  very  generally  received  opinion 
that  such  an  increased  detennioation  ot  blood 
to  the  brain  may  take  place  as  to  give  rise 

to  an  overloaded  state  of  its  vesvls,  so  a.s  to 
disable  it  for  the  performance  of  its  functions,  or, 
in  other  woids,  to  induce  an  apoplectic  state. 

Tliis  «<!ipposed  dt  ttrniination  of  bliMjd  to 
the  brain,  and  llie  impeded  state  of  functions 
■riring  out  of  it,  have  been  ascribed  to  tiK 
creased  action  of  the  heart.  But  it  has  been 
already  shewn,  that  the  brain  is  incapable  of 
receiving  any  additional  quantity  of  blood  in 
its  vesseb ;  consequently,  toere  can  be  no  such 
ovei^fiilnesB  as  has  been  supposed,  to  account 
for  the  0])press4'd  state  of  the  onran.  And 
v*ere  it  otllerwi^^.',  liie  heart  has  no  power  of 
sending  blood  to  the  brain  in  greater  quantity 
than  to  ottu  -  ;i  irts.  If  the  force  of  ( irculation 
in  the  bntiri  be  iiicre<iM;d,  a.s  it  undoubtedly 
may  be,  such  aneAct  is  owing  to  tlie  increased 
action  of  its  own  veaaeis,  and  not  to  that  of 
die  heart.  Hie  phrase,  determination  of  blood 
to  tile  brain,  is,  therefore,  without  ineaiiin<j. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  venous  conges- 
tion, as  one  of  the  immediate  causes  tst  the 
apoph'rfie  state.    This  notion  is  foiuKled,  as 
before  obt*ned,  solely  upon  tlie  fart,  iliat  in 
some  cases  of  apoplexy,  the  superficial  veins 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain  are  found  gorged 
with  blood.    Hence  it  has  been  imagined  that 
the  same  state  of  veins  existed  during  life.  It 
is,  however,  a  great  enor  to  suppose  that  the 
appearances  obsnved  in  the  body  after  deadi 
are  a  true  repnsentation  of  whaf  rv:  ttd  during 
life,  especially  as  regards  Uic  blood-vessels. 
It  is  a  general  principle  in  physiology  that  the 
arteries,  in  con<e(pience  of  tlie  greater  degree 
of  coatracttle  power  naturally  possessed  by 
them,  empty  themselves  into  the  veins,  as  their 
last  act  otlife;  and  accordingly  the  blood  is 
principally  found  in  the  veins  upon  dissection. 
This  law  applies  to  tlie  brain  no  less  than 
to  other  parts;  and  consequently  tbe  veins, 
wfaieh  are  principally  situated  on  the  surfooe  of 
the  brain,  running  between  the  convolutions, 
are  always  found  more  or  less  distended  with 
dlrit  or  venous  blood;  while  the  principal 
arteries,  situated  tewaids  the  basis,  are  found 
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cotnpuatively  empty.  Now  no  one  can  be- 
lieve that  this  itate  of  the  arteries  and  veina 
of  the  btaiit,  relatively  to  each  other,  could 

exist — tliat  the  arteries  could  be  empty  aii<l  the 
veins  htU,  during  life ;  for  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  clearlv  incompatible  with  Hm  regular 

movement  of  tlie  blood,  %vhirh  refjuiro'^  tliat 
there  should  be  a  continuous  sut^aui  tiiruu)j;huut 
the  vascular  system.  The  b'ood  which  the 
veim  contain,  wlialever  be  ils  qu:intity,  luusX  Im? 
derived  from  the  arteries;  and  il  ihtre  be 
found,  after  deatli,  a  more  tiian  usual  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  veins^ — ^iftbey  are  in  a  cungrsttd 
Btatff  (to  use  a  modon  though  unphiloMiphicd 
expres.sion,)  or  unusually  u'T-cd  witli  blofxl, — 
it  IS  only  a  proof  tlial  tl»e  arteries,  at  the  time 
of  death,  had  sent  into  them  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  blofxl ;  and  tliat  they  had  pn  1  f  \ 
been  unusually  distetidtni  during  life.  Tins  i:i 
confirmed  bj  uie  feet,  tliat  such  a  Kor^i^ed  state 
of  the  veins  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  brain  is  met 
with  IB  those  cases  of  disease  in  which  the 
arterial  anion  of  tlie  oigan  during  life  has  been 
the  most  violent. 

Tlie  tenn  oongMtion,  therefbie,  as  implying 
an  unusually  disic  tult^d  slate  of  *esM'!s  in  the 
bniiUf  applies  to  the  anenes,  and  not  to  the 
veins;  tlie  gor^ied  state  of  the  latter  takii^ 
place  only  at  the  time  of  de.itii.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  distinction  vviit  be  :»e«:n,  in  laying 
down  the  treatment  of  apoplexy^  as  well  as 
Other  acute  cerebnl  diseases. 

It  remains  to  be  shewn,  tmw  sacb  a  dis- 
tended slate  of  the  arterial  system  of  the  brain 
is  calculated  to  produce  the  apoplectic  state, 
by  impeding  the  circulation  through  the  organ. 
Tiiis  «ill  bo  best  illustrated  by  im  vni^  ),ovy 
tlie  stAle  califd  intoxication,  or  druukeuuess,  is 
produced  by  alcohol,  or  other  inebriatii^  liquois. 
Alcohol,  in  all  its  combinations,  and  however 
applied  to  the  body,  proves  a  stimulus  to  the 
arteries  of  the  bnim  ;  and  in  whatever  way  it 
produces  its  pecuhar  or  sj>ecific  effects,  its 
action  may  be  justly  termed  specific  with  re- 
spect to  this  or^an,  as  it  prociiices  nolliiiii;  simi- 
lar, at  least  in  an  e4ual  de^rtn;,  on  any  other. 
Tliis  specific  and  stimulant  power  of  alcohol 
with  reirard  to  the  brain,  is  evinced  by  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  iiH  re  i-sed  arterial  action  in  tlie 
whole  head  ;  as  well  as  by  the  disturbance  in  the 
State  of  the  sensorial  fiinctioos  which  it  occasions. 
The  increase  of  ortion  in  Ae  external  carotid  ar- 
teries is  manifested  by  the  slronuer  pulsation  and 
inrrc;u>ed  size  of  both  the  cervical  and  temporal 
arteries,  and  by  the  Ihishing  of  the  fece,  and 
redness  of  the  eye^  ;  all  of  whicli  clearly  shew 
increased  action  u>  the  branches  of  the  external 
carotid  :  and  that  a  similar  state  of  excitement 
lakes  plsce  in  tlie  internal  arteries  of  the  head 
and  tneir  ramifications  throughout  the  brain, 
may  be  iiiferre<l  with  great  probability  from 
the  increased  beat  of  the  whole  head,  and  from 
the  feelings  of  the  individual,  espttcially  when 
recoverinsj  fmrm  the  cfTei  ts  of  intoxication; 
at  which  time  there  is  tVequeully  violent  tlirob- 
bing  head-ach. 

Admittint^,  then,  that  the  pei  nliar  and  spe- 
cific effect  of  alcohol  is  to  stinmlale  and  excite 


the  blood-vessels  of  tlie  brain  to  greater  action, 
it  wiU  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  dtflb- 
rent  and  even  opposite  effects  of  the  same 

sliniulii>,  a(  (  <irdin'^  to  the  <Ie,'ree  in  %vhi(  h  it  is 
applied,  and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  from  its 
administiation ;  and  certainly  nothing  can 
Well  I>e  more  dtffrrenl  than  the  efTcn^  pro- 
duced by  a  moderate  use  of  wine  or  other 
strong  dnnks,  and  the  highest  stale  of  dnuB- 
kenness.  In  the  one  case,  the  ereatest  enerpy 
and  activity  are  displayed  throuuhout  die 
system — in  tlic  other,  some  of  the  iTH>st  imjH)r- 
tant  functions  of  tlie  biain  are  nearly  annihi- 
lated. This  apparent  inconjjruity  of  symptoms, 
however,  will  vanish,  if  \se  advert  to  the  effects 
of  stimulation  on  arteries  in  general,  as  applied 
in  difleient  degrees;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rcrn!  tn  our  rerollertinn  the  peculiar  physical 
circuuistauces  tn  which  the  brain  is  placed,  as 
already  notices! . 

A  moderate  degree  only  of  excitement  of 
arteries  merely  increases  tlieir  action,  and  ausj- 
ments,  inconsequence,  the iinjKtusand  veloi  ity 
of  the  blood  through  them,  but  without  nuni- 
festly,  or  at  least  considembly,  increasing  their 
diameters.  I'nderamore  powerful  dejiree  of 
excitement,  their  diameten*  become  enlarged ; 
the  quanti^  (}f  blood  in  them  is  inaeased,  and 
at  the  same  time  put  into  more  r:ipid  motion. 
These  effcets  may  be  readily  seen  upon  im- 
mersin.:  an  extremity,  the  arm  for  example,  in 
hot  water:  both  aiteries  and  veins  becomw 
enlarged ;  die  blood  dvciilalea  with  gnater 
forc  e  and  velocity ;  anddiebolk  of  tht  whole 
limb  is  increased. 

The  same  hiw  doubtle»  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain.  There 
is  the  same  tendency  as  in  other  (larts  to  enlai^ 
theirdimensionsfrom  the  application  of  stimuli; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  firom  the  peculiar 
circunist.inces  in  which  this  on^n  is  placed,  as 
before  pointed  out,  there  is  not  room  for  the 
simultaneous  expansion  of  botli  arteries  and 
veins.  The  aitenes  becoming  enbufged  in  dteir 
diameters,  its  a  const  fiiirm  e  of  tlieir  increase 
of  action,  occupy  greater  space  within  the  skull 
than  before,  and  in  so  doin;;  necessarily  com- 
press tlie  veins,  thes*-  latter  beinu  the  only  parts 
tlmt  yield  to  pressure.  It  is  ubvious  then,  that 
the  movement  of  the  blood  throu^  the  btain 
mtist  be  impeded,  in  proportion  as  the  vnns 
are  suffering  compression ;  and  this  again  will 
depend  upon  the  di'.;re«-  of  excitement  and  dis- 
tensions tliat  exists  in  the  artnies ;  and  thus  the 
different  degrees  and  snooesaive  stages  of  intoxi- 
cation are  easily  nnderstoo<l :  in  the  firs!  rlr  "jn-e 
of  exeitement,  by  a  moderate  use  of  vinous 
liquors,  tin  movement  ofthc  Mood  through  the 
ve8.seU  of  the  brain  is  auj^ented ;  the  action 
of  the  arteries  being  simply  increased,  without 
any  material  increa.se  of  their  dimensioas,  the 
veins  are  still  in  a  condition  to  receive  and  to 
ttansmit  the  artetial  blood.  In  this  state  of  the 
circulation  of  tiie  brain,  the  sensorial  functions 
are  simply  excited,  but  wiUiout  disorder;  the 
powers  Doth  of  body  and  mind  are  displayed 
with  greater  cnrnry ;  but  in  a  hight  r  state  of 
excitement  from  the  same  cause,  the  arteries 
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of  liie  brain  become  distcudt'd,  ilit*  veia'i  are 
pressed  upoii,  and  the  circulation  is  proportion- 
aJijr  impeded.  Diaofder  of  fiincUon*  then 
weccedi  to  the  prerkni*  stale  of  nmple  exeite>- 
ment;  and  if  uw  stiiiuilus  carritfl  to  the 
highest  exoess,  the  ciaulatioa  of  the  brain 
beeoiMs  tJiDost  wholly  intemipted;  and  the 
fODSwjuencf'  soon  is  an  entire  abolition  of  all 
the  seoitorial  fuiu  tiuiiii,  or  in  other  words,  tlie 
highest  degree  of  intoxication.  Thist  state  con- 
tinues till  the  excited  and  distendi-d  artt-ric  s 
gradually  subside  into  their  former  ,md  nuUind 
state  of  action  and  fulness ;  when  the  pressure 
is  taken  ofi*  from  the  veins,  and  tlie  ciicutation 
through  the  onran  is  renewed:  ^Ih  this,  a 
rcstiiiitidn  of  it.^  functtoas  tnkct  plaoe,  the 
stupor  fciaduoily  disappearinfi^. 

Another  caui>e  of  excitement  of  the  arterial 
action  of  the  l)nii[i  is  the  hot-bath  ;  and,  still 
njure,  tlie  direct  application  of  tteal  to  the 
naked  head,  as  in  the  cou[t~de-iolfil,  to  which 
wa  have  beftue  adverted,  both  of  which  occa- 
rionally  five  rise  to  apoplexy;  which  however 
is  i,viierally  tcriiporaiy  in  duration,  and  for  the 
most  part  without  danger;  unless,  from  tlie 
violence  of  action,  a  vuptuie  of  vessels  shonid 
take  place,  or  inflatnniation  >lioid(l  follow,  wlien 
the  character  of  tlie  disease  becomes  chaiv.'t  d. 
The  apoplectic  stupor  that  attends  both  of  the^se 
casM,  whctluT  protuircd  by  die  hot-bath  or  by 
iaMiktiou,  adutits  of  a  ready  explanation  upon 
the  principle  of  artacial  Ailnen,  aa  befcia  illus- 
tnued. 

Again,  the  arterial  action  of  the  brain  is 

strongly  excited  hv  certain  emotions  of  mnid, 
particularly  anger  and  joy;  both  of  which, 
when  noeasiTe,  have  been  Ibund  to  indooe 
apoplexy,  and  soinetiines  with  a  fttal  residt. 
Tiiey  may  easily  be  conceived  to  operate  in  the 
way  mentioned,  namaly,  by  arterial  fulness 
producing  venous  comprc«!sinn,  and  conse- 
quently interrupted  circuluUoii  in  the  brain. 

l^iHtly,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  when 
geneial  or  extensive,  whether  it  be  a  nrimary 
ailBction  or  arising  in  die  course  of  other  dis- 
eases, not  unfrec|uently  terminates  in  apoplt-i  tic 
Stupor.  At  the  comnieQcement,  just  as  in  tlie 
eany  stafe  of  tRlojartrtton,  there  is  ddtement, 
with  rnoiTP  or  less  of  di.sorder,  in  the  sensorial 
fujicuuu:>;  a^  tlie  inflammation  increases,  the 
disorder  of  functions  increases  likewise ;  there 
is  then  frequently  furious  delirium.  At  lengtli, 
stupor  takes  place,  and  tlie  ]Kitient  often  dies 
apoplectic.  Of  all  these  changes  we  have  fre- 
quent examples,  in  the  cases  of  hydrocephalus, 
phienttis,  and  idiofiadiic  fever;  these  di0er 
from  ordinary  cases  of  a|»o])le\v,  in  possessing 
tite  characters  of  iniUimmation  along  with 
Aoae  of  oppreseed  bnin.  In  all,  the  satne 
cause  of  tercl'Til  nppressinn  exists;  nnmelv, 
obstructerl  cir.  uiaiion  induced  immediatuly  by 
arterial  fulness ;  which,  in  a  circumscribed 
apaee^  as  that  of  the  skull,  must  of  necessity 
compress  the  only  yielding  parts,  the  vetm, 
and  t}ier4'l>y  iinjiede,  and  in  extreme  cases  put 
an  entire  stop  to,  the  circulaiion  of  the  brain, 
and  dnu  destroy  life. 

TTius  it  ai^jHMr^  t'  it  ipoplexy  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  variety  ot  remote  causes,  all  operat- 


ing in  dificrent  ways,  Lnt  all  leading  to  the 
same  general  result — obstnu  ii  d  circulation  of 
the  brain.  Whether  this  be  produced  by  direct 
external  pressure,  or  hy  extravasated  fluids,  or 
tumours,  within  the  skull ;  whether  by  artenal 
excitement  and  consequent  disteu;$ion,  as  pro- 
duced byeitheralcohol,  extenul  heat,  or  mental 
emotions  ; — or  whctlitT  by  any  imj>edimeiit  to 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  brain,  by  causes 
influencing  the  veins  ^— the  effect  is  still  the 
same,  and  suijgesLs  the  same  general  indication 
of  cure ;  namely,  to  restore  the  circulation  of 
the  brain.  The  means,  however,  of  doing 
this  will  >^ry  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
obstracting  cause,  the  removal  of  which  is  the 
{Minci|)al  object  of  pnrticr. 

it  may  be  asked  here,  is  there  any  cause  (not 
mechanical)  capable  of  influencing  the  sai^;ui' 
fprous  system  of  the  brain  exclusively,  so  as 
to  paralyse,  as  it  were,  its  blood-vessels,  and 
tliereby  put  a  Stop  to  tin-  movement  of  the 
blood  in  that  Olgan.  Is  apoplexy  ever  induced 
in  this  manner  ?  Has  carbonic  acid,  or  any  of 
the  narcotic  tribe,  such  a  power  ?  Is  natural 
sleep,  in  which  the  seasonal  functions  arc  all 
anspended,  the  result  of  diminished  action  in 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  hmin,  and  consequent 
rfctdrded  movemeiil  of  the  blood  through  the 
organ  i  And  may  not  dreaming  and  somnam- 
bulism be  explain-  d  on  the  snp{K)S)lion  that 
some  parts  of  ilie  vascular  system  of  llic  bniin 
continue  in  an  active  state,  while  the  rest 
come  quiescent  if  These  are  impoitaut  ques- 
tions, to  which,  however,  a  satisfactory  nnwer 
can  hardly  be  given  in  the  |)t<  ><  iit  state  of  our 
knowledge.  Th«>  insensibility  induced  by  ex-r 
treme  cold  may  jK^rhaps  be  so  explamed. 
Tlie  subject  altogether  merits  consideration. 

The  prognosis  in  apoplexy  is  governed,  in 
some  meastire,  by  the  actual  condition  of  the 
brain,  and  also  by  the  nature  of  tlie  remote 
cause,  and  the  possibility  of  its  renioral.  This 
will  be  best  understood  when  we  come  to  the 
particular  treatment  of  the  disease  under  its 
diflhent  circnmstances.  It  may  be  observed 
ill  lit  ral,  tliat  a  very  lar^^e  pnipeii  tiou  of  cases 
of  a(>oplexy  terminate  fetally ;  some  of  tiiern 
immedintely,  some  after  a  lotiger  interval. 
Those  that  do  not  provp  imTnedintely  destruc- 
tive to  life,  are  often  ratal  on  reciirreiu  c,  though 
rei)eated  atttekt  may  intervene.  C'asi^  that 
de|)end  upon  vascular  excitement  merely,  with- 
out lesion  of  structure,  and  without  extravasa- 
tion of  iilood,  or  accumulation  of  serum  in  the 
biain,  may  be  judged  of  £ivourably.  liut  as 
these  points  can  seldom  be  determined  with 
cerlainlv  diuiuLr  life,  the  ptoijnosis  in  apoplexy 
is  always  moie  or  h'^s  duubltul,  lUid  for  the 
most  part  unfa^oiu^.tlile. 

'IWatnivnt .  -Tiiere  i.s  j>erhip-.  no  disrate 
the  lautnicnt  uf  which  requires  so  mucli  lo  be 
directwl  by  theory  or  genend  principles  as 
apopiejqr.  The  practice  in  genend  use  is, 
for  the  most  part,  unnecessarily  violent ;  and, 
ill  some  respi  i  ts,  eoTiira(lictor\-.  Hhxid-lettinij 
to  an  uoreaiionable  extent,  vomiting,  purging, 
blisterimr,  sina^nsms,  and  a  variety  of  other 
stimulant-',  have  all  hef  n  ad'uinisterfd  with  an 
alm<»t  indiscriminate  and  unsparing  hand  \  33 
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H  to  inam  mtfmf,  It  were  only  mil' will 

to  ]»yv  recourse  to  stifficii-iitly  atiivo  mcnm, 
witliout  aiU(;h  rt^auti  beati;  puid  to  tltcir  ualure 
or  effects.  The  treatment  thus  becomes  need- 
knly  oomplicatcd  and  aeToe;  aud  thioe  i« 
leMoii  to  believe  that  the  end  sought  after  it 
often  thereby  fru-simtt  d  niiht^r  ilian  promoted. 
It  i»  oecesisairy,  in  order  to  practise  with  soo- 
OCH,  to  look  not  only  to  the  symptoms,  but  to 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  tlie  affi  cuun  ;  luul  rnort- 
especially  to  the  various  remote  caust.:;  by  w  hich 
the  disease  may  be  induct  d,  tite  obviating  of 
which  is  the  principal  object  of  attention  in  tlie 
cure.  Witliout  these  dLstinctions  being  made, 
tlie  treatment  becomes  little  more  than  empiri- 
cal. It  ia  above  all  thioa  neoeuaiy  to  guani 
against  the  piofuae  and  wnoat  nnqvaliM  oae 
that  is  mode  of  the  lancet  on  tliosc  (K:(  asions, 
apparently  without  consideration  of  what  it 
may  be  really  capable  of  efllecting,  and  what 
it  is  incompetent  to  perform.  Uy  injudicious 
application,  it  will  uot  only  £ul  to  do  good, 
but  may  impede  netnoff  and  even  tend  lo 
destroy  life. 

Admitting  that  the  proximate  or  immediate 
cause  of  apoplexy  in  ^^•ne^al,  ils  far  :H  least  as 
tbi«  ia  undentood,  is  impeded  or  inteirujMed 
cireubtion  of  blood  in  Ae  hnun,  the  mmfde 
and  obvious  indicition  of  cure  ti>  In  f  II'  "xd, 
is  to  restore  tlte  cin-uUiliuu  !>o  obstmctcd  ; 
which  is  in  general  only  to  be  aeoomplished 
by  the  removal  of  tlie  (ibstnictinp  cattse.  This 
being  various,  and  ditiurcut  at  dillennt  timbs, 
may  require  different  and  even  opposite  means 
Sat  its  removal.  It  beoomea  necaniy,  them- 
hn,  to  shew  die  indhridual  treatment  of 
apoplexy,  in  relation  lo  iL'^  r  \(  t  !  j  .rocc-a- 
sional  cause ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
useful  to  fbUow  the  order  laid  down  in  speak- 
ini;  of  tlie  various  remote  causes  of  the  disease. 
These  may  be  uM:fuUy  amuiged  under  three 
heads  s  vis.  1st.  such  as  act  by  mechanical 
pressure  on  the  brain ;  2d.  such  as  art  by  pro- 
ducing arterial  excitement  and  distension ;  and, 
3i]  Mich  as  occ-.Lsion  impediments  to  the  re- 
turn of  blood  £rom  the  brain  by  the  veins. 

1.  TVeohwn/  of  apopiextf  in  refcrente  to  the 
Jint  division  of  cmr-^''^.  —  ^^  t  in  ajtoplexy  is 
induced  by  fnu.ture  of  liie  skull  witii  depres- 
sion, or  where  blood  is  eflUeed  immediately 
beneath  the  l)uiie,  the  trrtitment  is  simple  ; 
consisting  prmtipaliy  m  the  elevation  or  re- 
moval of  the  depres.sed  portion  of  bone.  The 
means  of  acconplisbinK  this  aie  widiin  the 
province  of  suifety.  Tm  after-treatment  con- 
sists in  ( ijilt  t'  oiirintr  to  prevt  nt  ;ind  to  remove 
inflammatiou  by  bloodletting  and  other  ana- 
logous remediM. 

An  interruption  or  suspension  of  tlie  sf-n- 
sorial  fiinctions  may  take  place  as  tlte  result 
of  external  violence,  in  which  them  is  no  in> 
jury  done  to  the  bone,  nor  other  source  of 
pressure  on  the  brain.  This  has  been  referred 
to  concussion  simply,  or  tlie  shock  which  the 
or^an  has  sustain*  d  from  the  fall  or  blow  «»• 
ceived.  Hie  injury  done  to  die  brain  in  some 
of  these  cases  is  so  ureal,  as  to  ]iro\e  inimt- 
diately  or  quickly  iktiilj  and  yet,  ujion  dis- 
aectioi^,  notiung  has  been  found  adeqtiaM  to 
eiplain  the  eflect.  At  other  times,  veaseb 


have  been  raptured,  and  Mood  iamA  eflluaed, 

sufficient  to  evplnin  rlw  apoplectic  state.    Tt  is 
not  possible,  at  ail  limes  to  di>luiguish,  du- 
rii^  life,  between  the  effects  of  simple  con- 
cussion, and  those  arising  from  the  ptcasnie 
of  exinivBiated  blood  in  the  brain;  and  the 
difficulty  is  llie  un-ater  from  the  circumstance, 
tlwt  the  case  is  often  complicated ;  the  same 
decree  of  violcnee  that  occasioned  a  rupture 
of  blood-vessels,  almost  of  ni<(-ssity  producing 
a  considerable  sliock  to  tlie  brain.   The  dis- 
tinction, in  r^aid  to  symptoms,  diat  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  two  cases  of  con- 
cussion and  extravasation,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  relied  upon.    Sull  less  does  there  appear  to 
be  a  foonnation  for  the  widely-different  me- 
thods of  cure,  that  have  been  pm|>o9ed  with 
respect  to  them.   Tlie  older    nti  ion  sumery 
relied  principally  upon  bloouietiiug  in  cases 
of  supposed  concussion,  :ls  well  as  in  odier 
injuries  of  tlie  brain.    Tlie  moderns,  some  of 
th^m  at  leiUit,  influenced  probably  mure  by 
knre  of  novelty  Uian  real  obser>'ation,  condemn 
in  toto  the  practice  of  bloodl^ting,  and  re- 
commend, instead  of  it,  a  totally  opjx^ite 
mode  of  cure;  namely,  the  use  of  opiates  and 
geoeial  stiroulanis.   In  neither  case  does  the 
view  ^at  has  been  taken  of  die  subyect  a|v 
l^ear  to  be  altotretlier  eorrftt ;  nor  is  the  prac- 
tice recuuimended  at  all  uiues  cusisisteut  with 
reason.    Experience,  which  lias  been  addtioed 
in  favour  of  both  n>odes  of  practice,  cannot  be 
imphtitly  relied  upon.    L  puii  the  suuposiUou 
that  the  brain  has  suffered  only  from  tne  shock, 
without  depreaaion  of  bon^  or  extmvasalion 
of  blood.  It  is  not  coneeivalble  dnt  blood- 
lettini;  should  be  ( a|)able  of  allbrdiiiu  aiiy  im- 
mediate relief.   The  medullary  snbetance  may 
have  been  deranged,  or  lum  nndeifiene  an 
impi'rccyitiWe  solution  of  continuity  in  the  mi- 
nuter ports  of  its  sliucture ;  or  iH  vital  pro- 
perties may  have  been  simply  affected,  without 
physical  or  mwhanical  iiijur>- ;  but  in  neither 
ca^e  IS  bloodletting  an  aidi;ipcnsible  remedy. 
There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in  which 
bloodlettiog  may  be  oooaidered  of  tmpoitanoe; 
and  that  ts,  tn  regard  to  its  power  o*  prefent- 

intf  inflammation,  which  is  an  almost  i  i .  -^.ir)' 
cons«|uence  of  such  violence  comiiuued  on 
the  brain.  The  propriety  of  bloodlettii^r«  howu 
ever,  will  still  lie  to  tx'  uoverned  by  circum- 
stances, and  especially  by  the  state  of  the  ge- 
neral vascular  action ;  which  difleis  coneidetn- 
bly  in  different  instances.  In  some  cases  of 
simple  concussion  of  tlie  brain,  the  general 
circulation  is  carried  on  very  feebly;  tlie  pulse 
is  wealt  and  aoft,  with  varying  fiequeocy ;  and 
the  body  is  cold.  Sudi  a  slate  can  hairdly  be 
supjK)sed  to  require,  or  even  to  bear,  loss  of 
blood.  At  othar  times,  the  action  of  the  se- 
nenl  vaaoular  system  is  litde  alteied  from  me 
natural  state.  In  such  cases,  the  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood  wmUd  be  safe  and  pioper, 
a  means  of  praventing  saAisequent  inflam- 
mation. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
if  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  fuller  or  stronger 
than  natural,  (as  may  be  the  case  fmm  the  first, 
or  it  may  take  place  at  <<oroe  period  afier  the 
ioOietiQa  of  the  injury.)  dien  need  be  no 
hciltntioQ     to  die  ftee  ahitnction  of  blood; 
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limited,  of  course,  by  the  general  streni^tl)  and 
other  circiitnsfancf  s  of  the  patient.  But,  ad- 
milting  that  bioodletting  is  not  required  in 
any  paraeular  case  of  cofwimioii  of  ttie  hraiti, 
does  it  foUow  that  opintes  or  stimulants  should 
be  proper?  What  poitsible  teuiiency  can  either 
of  these  have  to  reHeve  tlie  injury  which  the 
braiu  hr5»<  snstinTifti,  fr-'thf'r  with  rtyard  to  iut 
pbysieal  or  vital  propi'rtieii  ?  Kveu  liliould  tiie 
fjUKUA  apadation  be  greatly  depressed,  still 
It  it  not  MIT  to  see  how  exciting  it  by  active 
•dmuhnts  should  be  producUre  of  much 
good,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  produce  lasting 
good  effects,  nor  have  they  any  tendency  to 
tenovift  the  caue^  namely,  the  injury  the  bnin 
has  suffered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  largdj 
used,  they  may  increase  the  tendency  to  in- 
BranatioD,  and  that  beeoae  obicctkmble. 
Upon  the  whole,  exwpt  the  emplojTnent  of 
bloodletting  in  tin*  circumstances  and  with 
the  view  now  mentioned,  the  variety  of  apo- 
pleiqr  that  results  irom  what  is  tanned  con- 
nwwftB  of  the  bnun,  admits  only  of  very  sim- 
ple traUBMBt  Widi  the  exception  of  inflam- 
Option,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  which 
are  objects  of  great  impoitanoe,  nmtt  cut  only 
he  Iioped  for  ftom  tiiii%  and  a  quiii  MIe  of 
the  ofgaii. 

Apoplexy  arising  from  the  extravasation  of 
blood  m  the  brain,  (that  form  of  the  disease 
which  has  attracted  the  greatest  notice,)  cannot 
be  certainly  known  during  life,  though  it  may 
often  be  suspected.  When  the  disease  occurs 
■nddenly  and  with  violence;  or,  beginning 
rni]r!!v,  jradually  eets  worse;  and  when  (Iji 
stupor  cootmu^  Ibf  many  hours,  and  tii  then 
MuMPed  byoidyu  alleviation  of  symptoms; 
there  is  strong  ground  for  b»  !i»  vin.i  that  a 
rupture  of  blood-vessels  has  taken  place  in  tiie 
brain.  This  is  a  case  in  which  oloodletting 
has  been  used  with  little  discriminati<m,  and 
often,  diete  is  reason  to  believe,  carried  to  a 
hurtful  excess.  It  is  evident  that  the  remedy 
oau  have  no  direct  effect  in  removing  the  ex- 
tmtranted  blood;  nor  can  it  Icnen  the  quantity 
of  Mnnr!  altogether  witliin  the  skull,  so  as  to 
give  additional  space,  and  thereby  diminish 
dw  pressure  the  effused  Mood  is  mtthlf  OD  the 
biain;  and  yet  it  is  employed  in  these  cases  as  if 
it  were  capable  of  accomplishing,  wuh  certainty, 
one  or  Other  of  these  purposes;  it  is  used  too  with 
such  fieedoo^  as  if  it  needod  only  tt>  be  carried  to 
a  certain  extent  in  older  to  insure  tuocess.  But 
hlood,  t  TK  (  I  xtravasated,  can  Ue  removed  only 
by  absurpiiun,  which  is  a  natural  and  slow 
process,  requirinff  Ibr  its  completion  at  least  a 
nifK^emtr  •-li;ir-'  r,{  i;?  ti'-ral  stren^tli.  T>.irie  and 
unnecessary  aluilnictiou  of  blood  ui  such  cases, 
by  weakening  the  body  altogether,  rather  creates 
an  obstacle  to  recovery  than  the  contrary.  Tlie 
proper  use  of  bleedinst  in  such  cases,  is,  to 
reduce  that  violence  of  arterial  action  in  the 
biain  Soften  of  a  real  inflammatory  nature) 
npoD  wfiidi  the  nipMn  and  effiMion  iimnedi- 
aiely  de]>f'nd,  aiKi  thereby  to  prevent  a  further 
estrape  of  blood.  But  for  such  a  purpo^,  only 
I  mi  derate  though  perhaps  repeated  abstraction 
of  blood  can  be  require*! ;  and  then  always  in 
proportion  to  the  aj^a  aad  oUier  circumstances 


of  the  patient,  and  according  to  tlie  stage  aad 
duration  of  tlie  disease.  As  mere  matter  of 
experience,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  blood» 
letting  in  these  cases  does  nnidi  less  good,  and 
the  omission  of  it  less  injurv,  than  is  '/i  n  :  illy 
supposed.  As  tu  the  other  remedies*  in  geiieml 
use  on  these  occasioiit,  little  can  be  said  in 
their  favour,  whilfi  some  of  them  are  decidedly 
hurtiul  lu  their  tendencies:  such  is  the  case 
with  extensive  blistering,  or  sinapisms,  and 
iiHemal  stiilants  of  any  ooundoanle  activiigr* 
From  the  wry  natore  of  the  case,  they  can 
accomplish  iiothiuu'  Iwneficial ;  while  the  im- 
moderate use  of  them  may  do  hann,  by  exciting 
die  general  vascular  action  of  the  system.  Vo» 
niting  is  for  the  most  |>art  objectionaMe,  and 
may  be  even  dangerous,  by  the  tero{xna{y 
check  it  gives  to  the  return  of  blood  floa  the 
head.  Even  where  it  is  known  Or  suspected 
that  the  stomach  is  lu  a  loaded  state,  the  dai^er 
attending  full  vomiting  is  more  than  a  counter* 
poise  to  any  benefit  likely  to  be  derived  fiQm 
the  pmctioe.  Sneezing,  whidi  hns  been  sonie> 
times  recommended  for  the  relief  of  tlie  stupor, 
is  little  less  liazardous  than  the  use  of  emetics. 

The  treatment  of  apoplexy  dependii^  upon 
accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  brain,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  acruus  apupk^y^  requires  a 
further  consideration.    It  has  been  already 
stated  that  no  absolute  line  of  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  the  sanguineous  and  se  rous 
forms  of  the  dise;ise;  they  are,  in  fact,  fre- 
quently found  in  combination,  or  rather  to  be 
oonsidend  ei  nere  verieUei  of  one  and  die 
s:\n\c  afTection.    Serous  accumulations  in  any 
of  the  cavities  of  tlie  body  are  in  inojit  in- 
stance* the  teeoU  of  membranous  inflamma- 
tion t  not  in  eencral  of  an  acute,  but  rather  of 
a  cluunic  or  protracted  description,   lliis  pri- 
mary dependence  of  serous  accumulations,  or 
dropsie*  as  th^  are  called,  on  inflanunation,  w 
not  always  distinctly  seen,  on  aoeount  of  the 
mildness  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  at  first, 
and  their  having  often  pasaed  away  without 
notice,  leaving  tlw  accumwation  of  fluid  behind. 
Still,  there  are  but  few  case«  in  whir  h  the  rnn- 
nexion  of  dropsy  with  tutlammation,  as  its 
primaiy  aoorce,  may  not  be  traced  by  aocuiaia 
inquiry.   This  applies  to  the  brain,  as  madl  at 
to  either  of  the  other  cavities.    In  most  apo> 
plexies  that  come  on  slowly,  and  vshich,  on 
this  account,  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  serous 
nature,  signs  of  preoedtng^  as  well    of  existing 
inflammation  in  the  cavity  may  be  discovered; 
such  as   head-iichs,   sometimes  acoonpBOied 
with  flushing  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries 
about  the  head  ;  toiiether  with  mon?  or  less  of 
general  febrile  action  througlK)ut  the  syiitem, 
(wbidt  last  is  to  be  taken  as  an  infallible  cri- 
tetton  of  the  existence  of  topical  inflnnunatioa 
in  some  organ.)  to  aay  nothing  of  dte  disturb- 
aiice  of  functions  which  marks  the  seat  of  the 
disease.   Mere  serous  accumulations,  without 
other  disBMt  of  the  organ,  may  account  for  a 
leiywrcic  state  of  tlir  pntii  nt,  but  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  occurrence  of  an  apoplec> 
tic  fit ;  which,  being  nddea  in  tte  atleek,  end 
dis{>osed  to  recur  by  paroxyms,  must  depend 
upon  some  occasional  and  temporary  catise. 
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and  not  upon  the  mere  presence  ul  ll»e  fluid ; 
for  this  must  be  slowly  collected,  and  when 
oooe  focmed  must  be  permuneat,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  not  likely  to  be  rapidly  abaoAed.  No 
tt.m|>i)r.irs  <  lusc  of  such  disturbance,  <»i  rallu-r 
suspemiou,  of  iuuctions  as  takes  place  in  apo- 
plexy can  be  sugicested  wiA  so  much  proM^ 
fill  i>  as  occasional  artrrial  cxritcmrnt,  to 
wiiiLii  the  braiu  appears  to  be  particularly 
prone.  Such  a  dt^mition  to  occasional  ar- 
terial excitement  is  a  nalural  consequence  of 
inflammation,  and  may  remuiu  long  aller  the 
iiiHammution  which  gjive  rise  to  it  lias  disap- 
peared. And  thus  it  is  that  jpeisons  liable  to 
apoplexy  of  this  mikt  description,  mifler  a  great 
number  of  slight  altat-ks  wiili  inijmnity;  but 
in  geuend  are  at  length  earned  uti  by  uue  of 
greater  violence;  and  then  it  is  usxudly  fbund, 
upon  rxarninntinn  after  death,  tluit  fxtrivHsa- 
tiou  of  blood  h4is  pruvluced  the  tiatal  event; 
proving  that  tliere  is  no  real  or  essential  di»- 
tinction  to  be  made  between  tenm  sod  sbw- 
guineous  apoplexy. 

In  the  treatment  of  apoplexy  of  this  iiature, 
slow  in  its  approaches,  and  occurring,  as  it 
ooeanooally  does,  in  fiseUe  habits,  a  mild  plan 
of  cun-  only  is  admis-.ih!<'.  Inqniry  is  lo  be 
made  aa  to  the  prul)al>le  existence  of  io&unmar 
tion,  its  degree  and  duntion;  and  remedies 
applied  arrordmuly.  In  no  case,  even  during 
tlie  fit,  cuukl  H  large  ab^traction  of  blood  be 

E roper.  Such  a  remedy,  .supposing  the  fit  to 
B  the  immediaie  result  of  arterial  excitement 
merely,  without  a  rupture  of  vessels,  is  unne- 
Ct  svirv,  as  tlie  incnased  \astnlar  m  tion  will 
probably  subside  by  milder  raean:^  or  even 
epootaneously;  while,  should  eflusion  have  ac^ 
tuallv  taken  placr,  the  larjf^t  blnodlt  ttini; 
could  eftect  nothing  direct  luwiurds  its  removal, 
and  might  even  prove  immediately  fatid.  At 
all  events,  the  patient  would  be  left  in  a  less 
favourable  state  for  t'utnre  recovery.  It  is  here 
as  in  epilepsy,  ni  whieli,  flurinc?  the  jmroxysm, 
tinless  the  disease  alto^ther  be  of  recent  occur- 
rence, little  can  be  done  with  advantage.  It  is 

in  the  intervals,  for  the  most  part,  that  we  can 
hope  the  measures  ado|)ted  %vitl  be  permanently 
advantageous.  So  in  a])oplexy,  of  the  descrip- 
tion here  alluded  to,  the  paroxysm,  however 
alarming  in  appearance,  is  either  of  no  reiU 
importance,  or,  if  it  should  be  dangerous  from 
rupture  of  vtssels,  or  other  injur}"  sustaine<l  by 
the  part,  art  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  its 
relief.  In  ihf  mtenals,  antI  when  n  suspicion 
of  inflammatiou  uo  longer  exists,  it  may  be 

rper  to  aim  at  removing  the  serous  deposit, 
^  diuretics  or  such  other  rneth(Ml>,  as  are  not 
uuticularly  detrimental  to  the  gtueral  health. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  employment  of  mer- 
cury, however  hr^^hly  \auntc<l  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  of  very  equivocal  use. 

Serous  accumulation  in  the  bmn  appears  to 
take  place  at  timeSy  as  a  consequence  of  impe> 
diments  to  the  letum  of  blood  by  the  veins  : 
hence  the  stupor  that  is  o1)ser>rd  to  ocmr  in 
fotne  pulmonaiy  affections,  in  whicli  tlie  blood 
is  not  transmitted  with  fieedom  dnough  the 
lungs.  This  however  is  rather  letharty  than 
apoplexy,  as  it  does  not  occur  by  fits,  unless 


there  should  be  actually  at  the  same  time 
disea,se  in  the  brain  itself. 

With  respect  to  tunKNin»  or  other  alterations 
of  strtieture,  observed  in  me  brain  of  persona 

dyinu'  of  a]Njj)l(;xy,  such  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  predi»poiiing,  and  not  as  elHcieot, 
causes  of  tne  apoplectic  state.   Being  nerma^ 
ncnt  in  their  nature  whfn  oner  formen,  they 
can  aflbrd  of  themselves  no  adequate  expla- 
nation of  a  paroxysm  or  fit  that  is  only  of 
occasional  occurrence.  This,  as  was  oWrved 
on  a  former  occasion,  must  be  referred  to  tem- 
porary vascular  excitement,  the  disposition  to 
which  is  produced  and  kept  up  by  the  presence 
of  the  morbid  stmctoie.   Apoplexy  may  be 
snsp(.-cte<l  t<i  he  of  this  nature,  when  jm  c  «'<led 
or  accompanied  by  symptoms  denotuig  tlie 
existence  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  brain. 
These  morbid  changes  of  structure  arc  pene- 
rally  found  tn  combination  witJi  niore  ur  less 
of  serous  eflunon.  Shonld  apoplexy  uike  place 
tmder  such  circtimstances,  bloodletting  might 
be  required  for  the  immediate  relief  oT the  fit, 
but  not  to  any  greiit  extent ;  the  object  being 
merely  to  diminish  die  arterial  action  of  the 
brain,  and  thereby  to  put  a  stop  to  that  tem- 
porary state  of  excitement  which  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  paroxysm.    In  this,  as  in 
Other  cases,  sanguineous  effiision  may  have 
taken  plaee ;  bnt  of  tliis  no  certain  knowledge 
can  l>e  obtanied  till  after  dealli.    If  it  were 
even  |)ossib!e  to  ascertain  it  during  life,  it 
would  afford  no  additional  ground  for  profiise 
bloodletting.    Should  the  mtient  survive  the 
fit,  it  is  then  an  import, itit  oVijecl  to  emleavonr 
to  remedy  the  disorganization  which  we  may 
suspect  to  exist  in  the  btain,  or  nthw  to  take 
of?"  the  inflammatory  action  in  the  part,  which 
has  produced  the  alteration  of  iUucture ;  for 
over  the  morbid  structure  itself  art  hus  little 
influence.    It  i.s,  however,  only  in  slight  and 
recent  affections  of  die  sort,  that  we  can  hope 
to  be  successful ;  though  much  may  still  be 
done  to  mitigate  and  lo  check  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  mischief.  The  means  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  cnijifoy  for  thf'  pnrposo  are  few 
and  simple.   Small  and  repeated  bloodlettings 
afibrd  the  best,  if  not  the  sole  chance  of  succeas 
in  snch  eases.    To  enable  the  patient  to  bear 
these  for  as  ion^  a  period  as  may  he  necessary 
to  a<  con>)i!ish  the  purpose,  it  is  indispensable 
that  he  he  allowed  to  take  food  in  reasonable 
quantity,  and  of  the  most  simple  digestible 
kind.    There  is  no  better  ^nule.  jierhaps,  on 
these  occasions,  than  tlic  natural  appetite,  when 
not  excited  by  variety  or  by  food  of  a  stimulant 
nature.    It  is  a  t:reat  mistake  to  siiiniose,  eitlier 
in  this  or  in  otlitr  chrumi;  dtsi-ascs  requiring 
blood lettin'z,  tliat  the  attainment  of  onr  object 
is  Iikelv  to  be  frnstnited  by  a  tnodprafe  nse  of 
food,  whether  animal  or  veeetiihle  in  its  a;itiire. 
Judging  from  experience  in  chronic  forms  of 
inflammation,  Uie  contrary  rather  appears  to  be 
the  case.     An  unfounded  preference  app«tts 
to  be  gi%(  n  to  wliat  is  calletl  loc  al  or  topical 
bleedmg  over  venesection.   The  term  topical 
Of  hwal  is  quite  misapplied  here,  as  no  veMel 
imme<liately  connected  with  the  brain,  or  that 
can  directly  influence  its  circuUoion,  admits  of 
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being  opened  for  the  jiurpose  of  letting'  l>lo<x]. 
It  is  to  quantity,  and  (he  rapidity  of  taking 
a«ay  blood,  that  we  are  n>  Uxj>k,  and  not  the 
part  from  which  the  blood  is  taken;  unle» 
indeed  it  could  be  drawn  iimnediately  (rom 
the  part  afTccted;  which  is  of  course  imprac- 
ticable. The  cumulation  of  the  diseased  part, 
as  fiu*  as  regards  the  abstraction  of  blood«  can 
only  be  iiifUicn(  c<l  thnnii'h  the  tnt'dium  of  the 
general  tirculaUon  ;  and  tins  vvc*  can  more 
laadily  and  ettectually  act  upon  by  venesection 
or  general  bloodletting,  than  by  what  is  termed 
local  bleeding ;  simply  because  we  have  a  com- 
mand, both  as  to  time  and  quantity,  in  the  one 
case,  which  we  seldom  can  have  in  the  other. 
The  safety  of  bloodlettmff,  in  both  modes, 
depends  ui>on  <juantity;  hnt  not  so  thf  cfticacv 
of  the  practice.  It  might  not  indeed  be  pru- 
dent, or  even  safe,  in  all  cases,  to  abstract 
blood  so  rapidly  as  to  induce  fainting.  In 
geu^nil,  this  had  better  be  avoided ;  both  as 
being  seldom  necessBiy,  and  as  genendly  ahmn- 
iflffin  appearance. 

The  other  means  in  use  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  inflammatory  dist'^isc  in  the  hram,  snch 
as  purgation  and  counter-irritation  by  blisters, 
issues,  or  the  like,  are  of  very  inferior  import- 
ance in  conij'iarison  with  hloofllcttin::,  in  cases 
admitting  of  the  latter.  A  long-continued  and 
rather  seme  empleymcnt  of  mercury  lias  to 
all  appearance  bwn  attended  with  success  in 
many  instances ;  but  in  many  also  it  has  &iled. 
In  the  use  of  It,  we  are  not  to  fbfget  its  power 
of  doing  harm  as  well  as  good. 

^le  treatment  of  the  second  ofder  of  apo- 
plexies,  those  tluit  arise  simply  from  hi?h  arte- 
rial action  and  distension  ol  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  without  extravasation  or  serous  effusion, 
and  without  dis<)r.:ariization,  is  of  a  simpler 
kind,  and  inurt'  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success.  Ordinary  cases  of  intoxication,  from 
the  excessive  use  of  stioi^  dnnkS|  in  general 
require  only  quiet  and  repose  for  a  few  noars ; 
in  the  course  of  wliicli  the  vascular  action  of 
tlie  bcain  subsides  into  its  natural  state,  and 
often  indeed  fells  below  it,  so  that  a  stimulus 
of  the  ?tame  kind  nftfTv%'nrds  i«  fotind  to  rrlieve 
the  feelings  of  deprc)«sion  that  generally  succeed. 
In  aggravated  cases,  however,  of  this  descrip- 
^nOt  and  es])ecially  in  persons  unaccustomed 
lo  the  use  of  stmig  drinks,  more  active  mea- 
sures may  be  called  for;  such  as  tjhxviletting 
to  a  nuxknte  extent,  and  purging,  in  order  to 
snhdue,  more  quickly  and  effectually,  the  vas- 
cular exciteiTient  of  the  bniin.  Tliese  should 
be  act-oni|junied  with  the  moderate  application 
of  cold  to  the  head,  with  a  view  both  to  it^ 
sedative  and  its  constringinsr  properties,  in  the 
hope  that  these  effects  may  be  communicated 
s)rrapathy  from  the  external  to  the  internal 
vessels  of  the  head,  lliere  is  another  good 
reason  for  the  employment  <^  such  means  in 
acCTavntrd  cases  of  intoxi<  ation,  namely,  that 
of  vinarding  against  inflammation  of  the  brun, 
which  now  and  then  results  from  this  cause. 

When  the  narcotic  pffect?  of  opium  and 
drugs  of  the  same  class  c>cc  ur  in  an  alarming 
degree,  a  very  simdar  rmnie  of  treatment  is 
lequtied.  In  regard  to  tike  use  of  bloodletting 


in  both  cases,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  general  circulation.  A  sof^  and 
teehle  pulse,  with  cold  extremities,  would  not 
admit  of  bloodletting,  but  might  require,  on 
the  contrary,  the  use  of  simple  stimulants, 
such  as  ammonia,  I<)'jet!i(r  with  frictions  and 
external  warmth,  lieat  of  tlie  head,  and  throb- 
bing of  arteries,  which  are  often  found,  even 
where  the  "iiTrfarc  and  extremities  are  much 
chilled,  udl  fur  tlie  appltCiUiou  of  cold  to  the 
head,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  intoxication. 
The  practice  generally  inculcated,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  opium,  is  to  endciivour  to  keep 
the  patient  from  falling  asleep,  by  every  possible 
moae  of  irritation ;  if  such  Ureatment  be  proper 
in  the  case  of  opium,  one  does  not  see  why  it 
«hou1d  not  he  also  adopted  in  cases  of  intoxi- 
cation by  alcohol ;  for  the  symptoms  are  nearly 
alike  in  the  two  rases.  If  the  Stupor  or  sus- 
pension of  the  sensorial  function'^  produced  by 
narcotic  substances,  be  owing  to  an  excited 
and  distended  state  of  the  arteries  of  tlie  bniin, 
irritation  of  any  kind  will  only  prove  an  addi- 
tional cause  of  vascular  excitement  in  the  brain. 

It  would  be  well  if  a  satisfactory  ajipeal  Cduhl 
be  made  to  experience,  in  order  to  decide  tlie 
point  of  practice :  but  this  can  hardly  be  don^ 
on  account  of  the  difference  which  exists  b^ 
tween  ditlerent  tauscs. 

Should  the  af>oplectic  state  have  been  ooca>- 
sioned  by  insolation,  the  hot  bath,  or  mental 
excitement,  the  treatment  is  simple.  Moderate 
loss  of  blood,  purgation,  and  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  nead,  would  seem  to  comprise 
all  that  can  be  really  useful.    If,  after  the 

lapse  of  :i  few  hours,  rnnscioiisness  should  not 
return,  the  probability  wiH  \m:  tliat  the  violence 
of  arterial  action  in  the  brain  has  been  followed 

by  the  extravasation  of  Mood  ;  ihp  propcT  ma- 
nagement of  which  has  bttii  alrtady  pointed 
out. 

Apoplexy  is  not  an  unfreqnent  consecguence 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  whether  this  exist 

in  the  form  of  menibninous  inflammation  (hy- 
drocephalus acutus  of  infants);  of  phreoitis;  or 
of  idiopathic  fever,  so  eallM.  In  each  of 
these  rases,  when  so  \To!ent  a*!  tn  threaten  a 
fatal  termination,  a  conialu.se  state  Ixisdenng 
on  apoplexy  takes  place;  the  apoplectic  symp- 
toms being  mixed  np  with  and  modihcKl  by 
those  of  inflammation.  Tliis  termination  of 
inflammation  of  the  hrain  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  In  the  early  stage  of  those  affec- 
tions, the  vascular  excitement  of  the  brain  is 
moderate  in  degree,  an<l  not  attended  with  any 
considenible  distension  of  vessels.  The  circu- 
lation then  is  not  materially  itn|te<led,  and  the 
funi  tions  ef  the  organ  are  still  carried  on, 
lliout;h  ill  an  cxciltd  and  disordered  way.  In 
the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  the  disten- 
sion of  arteries  increases ;  the  circulation  is  by 
degrees  obstructed ;  and  this  is  soon  followed 
by  an  interruption,  first,  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  sensation,  voluntar)-  muiiun, 
and  intellect ;  next,  the  vital  functions,  respi- 
ration,  and  the  ueneral  circulation  suffer,  and 
life  In  comes  extinct.  'ITie  treatment  refjuisite 
in  all  these  cases  is  tlie  same;  namely,  that 
which  is  adapted  to  subdue  inflammation  in 
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general;  regulated,  however,  by  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  patient,  and  most  pnticukrty 
by  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Inm  the  apo- 
plectic state  shews  itself  euriy,  iliere  is  no 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bloodlettiiigy  and 
that  with  freedom.  In  an  advanced  stage,  and 
especially  when  the  general  circulation  is  fiiil- 
ijit:,  this  n  iiutiy  Ixi  omes  otjiiivoc  ai,  aii<l  must 
be  used,  if  at  all,  with  re»<.-rvx>  und  cautiun. 

The  ikird  ^wnety  of  apoplexy,  namely,  that 
which  arises  from  an  inUrruption  to  the  rctuni 
of  blood  from  the  braiu,  requires  a  diAerent 
mode  of  trealncBt  fh>m  the  olhcn,  on  account 
of  the  different  nature  of  the  cnuscs  prcKlucini,' 
it-  This  IS  the  state  to  whicli  tlie  term  vtuous 
congestion  has  been  applied,  but  which  is 
nothiiM  mon  tbui  stagmtioii  of  Uood  in  the 
ceiebnu  vcweto,  a  state  which  must  incMwrily 

take  place  if  the  returnin^^  cirmnf  (  f  hlo^xl  by 
the  veins  be  impeded  or  interrupted.  As  this 
jntemiption  nwv  be  produceti  by  different 
causes,  there  will  be  some  differeiKf  in  rhe 
treatment.  In  the  simplest  cast;  oi  nr.]  !  ied 
return  of  Uood  from  the  brain,  that  occasioned 
by  a  dependent  posture  of  the  head,  all  tliat  is 
commonly  required  is  to  raise  the  head.  Should 
the  stupor  be  occa»ioiic<l  by  tumours  in  the 
neck,  or  in  the  course  of  the  veins  towards  the 
heart,  our  being  able  to  ffive  eflbctaal  ndief 
will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  teOMnre  or 
le^n  the  obstructing!:  cause.  In  the  case  of 
violent  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
where,  from  tlie  swelling  of  parts,  the  blood 
finds  its  way  sparingly  and  witJi  great  dithculty 
through  tlie  bin'^s,  tlie  impediment  to  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  bead,  as  well  as  olfav  parts, 
ia  seen  in  the  livid  hne  of  the  cheeks  and  fips, 
in  the  bloated  slate  of  the  face  and  neck,  and 
in  the  stupor,  or  imperfect  performance  of  the 
sensorial  functions.  Along  wtt)i  these,  the 
pidse  nt  thf  wri^t  becomes  soft,  fe<ible,  and 
olUii  irregular,  and  the  exlrenutics  cold.  Such 
a  state  of  things  is  nearly  hopeless;  for  it 
scarcely  admits  of  relief  from  art.  The  feeble 
state  of  the  feneml  cimilalion  will  hardly 
ai!ri  it  of  loss  of  blood;  while  there  are  no 
other  means  that  promise  a  better  resulL  The 
fmctioe  of  giving  stimulants  on  those  ooeanons, 
merely  because  tiie  pulse  is  weak,  and  because 
bloodWting  is  not  admissible,  is  supported 
neidier  by  rea.son  nor  by  experience:  sudk 
pncttce  is,  in  &ct,  in  opposition  to  both. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases  of  obstructed  cir- 
culation, arising  from  disease  about  the  he;irt 
and  Itmgs,  a  disposition  to  apoplexy  is  gradu- 
ally fwnied,  which  nay  «hstroy  the  patient, 
if  he  is  not  previously  cut  off  by  the  primary 
disease.  Apoplexy  thus  induced  is  commonly 
of  the  serous  kind ;  it  takes  place  slowly,  from 
effusion  consequent  upon  long-contituiefl  im- 
peded circulation  in  the  brain,  and  rarely 
admits  of  remedy.  U,  however,  the  primary 
disease  in  the  heart  or  lungs  is  in  a  fwoutable 
slate  for  die  employment  of  lemedtes ;  that  is, 
if  the  inflammation  be  not  of  very  long  stand- 
ing, the  organization  not  materially  deranged, 
nor  the  general  strengdi  mnch  impaired,  there 
is  still  a  chance  that  a  cautiously-i  onducted 
l^lan  of  treatment,  adapted  to  the  relief  of 


chronic  lutiiuiuuation,  such  as  has  been  pointed 
out  above,  may  rescue  the  patient  mm  d»> 
strvction.  A  r -^t  U  so  frTOunble,  however,  it 
seldom  to  be  expected. 

(H.  CbittaMt.) 

APOPLEXY,  PvLMOVART.  Hie  term  mil. 

rnoiKin/ iijTDplcitf  \as  been  ad  jiUMl  by  nuxleni 
pathologists  to  signify  an  ^bsion  of  blood  into  the 
parenchymatons  sttbstanee  of  dw  lung,  in  cense* 
rjuenceof  the  rp<>emblanee  \vb-rh  this  lesion  hears 
to  tlte  extravasation  of  blood  mto  the  substance  of 
the  brain  in  cerdNml  apoplexy.  Uut  as  the  name 
of  apoplexy  was  originally  applied  to  a  deter- 
minate grou])  of  symptoms,  nut  to  any  partiailar 
form  of  organic  lesion,  we  evidently  divert 
this  term  from  its  original  signification  in  thus 
making  it  ftynonymmis  widi  the  effosion  of  Uood 

into  the  tivsue  uf  in  opj^aii.  Ibmexer,  as  the 
term  ha.s  beeu  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority 
of  I^iennec,  and  is  now  generally  adopted  by 
]«aholo^:l>-t>i,  it  may  be  as  well  to  retain  it, 
tliough  certainly  objectionable,  as  lu  eucuiuber 
our  nosological  iMWMnclature  with  the  term 
pneumo-kemarrkagiaf  recently  proposed  fay 
Aitdral,  as  more  aptly  expressing  tne  natln<e 
and  seat  of  tlie  disease,  wnile  it  establishes  a 
contrast  with  the  term  broncho-hemorrhaem^  by 
which  he  proposes  to  designate  the  exhaktion 
of  blood  from  t^  lining  membrane  of  the  hmo- 
chial  tubes. 

For  a  long  period,  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  was 
tlie  only  source  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage 
recognized  by  pathologi.sts ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day,  tlie  expression  of  hursliiifi  n  IUmhI- 
veuct  m  the  Imigs  in  used  bymauy  as  synony- 
mous with  hemoptysis,  llie  cahivaDon  of 
morbid  anatn:n\  I  xs,  liowever,  tended  to  c-or- 
rect  tins  a»  well  many  other  |x)pular  errors, 
and  has  fully  established  that,  in  a  lan;e  pro* 
portion  of  ca.'.es,  the  wiirre  of  the  hemorriiagc 
is  to  be  found  ui  a  simple  exhalation  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  bronchia.  "  I  Itave  re- 
|K-at«Uy  opened,"  aqrs  Bicfaat,  **  the  bodim  of 
persons  who  died  during  an  atladc  of  hcmo* 
{•tysis,  and  tliough  I  exami!  i  d  the  surface  of 
their  brondiial  membrane  wuh  the  (greatest 
care,  and  even  took  the  ])recaution  uf  allowing 
it  to  macCTate  for  some  days  beRire  examining  it 
with  a  lens,  1  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
the  slightest  appearance  of  eraoioni  or  of  tlw 
rupture  of  a  tremel.'' 

Anodier  source  of  pnlmonsiy  IwfiuNihuge  has 
still  more  recently  been  descrilxMl  1)  tl.c  author 
of  the  well  known  treatise  on  Mediate  Auscul- 
tatioa,  who  slates,  **  that  while  the  greater 
number  of  slight  or  moderate  htemoptyses  con- 
sist in  a  simple  exhalation  of  blood  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes^  die 
severer  cases  originate  from  a  different  aooRS, 
and  come  chiefly  from  the  vesicular  structure  of 
the  luntfs  ;"  and  this  latter  is  the  variety  of 
hemorrhage  lo  which  be  applies  the  name  of 
pulnumnrit  npopleri/.  It  is  true  that  dus  aflfec- 
tion  1  1  1  1  wn  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  and 
even  described  under  its  prciseot  name.  Haller, 
in  his  Opuseula  Pathologica,  gives  a  brief  and 
melancholy  account  of  the  death  of  a  friend, 
who  lell  a  victim  to  this  disease ;  his  deacrip- 
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UoQ  of  the  morbid  appeaiaooes,  thougb  eeneral, 
is  sufficiently  diaiMteiilic  of  the  &eue: 
"  In  pulnooe  utroque,  non  inflammaiio,  non 
olcufl,  sed  aangniiiis  universalis  efllusio  fuit, 
ut  sudorc  s;inp\niit'<)  in  celhilosain  fahric;uu 
efiiiso,  et  senaim  cxtUecto,  oigenrima  denuun 
nagna  penmnrb  cvet."  M.  UreilK  tmi  ft 
memoir  on  the  subject  beiure  tlie  Ai  a  ti  ny  of 
ikitiiicesaitlHf^tiSur  IB  16;aad  Doctor liotmuum 

Eblished  an  essay  on  |iulmoiH0y  apopleiy  at 
langen  in  1017.  M.  Laennec's  twanvr  w-is 
Dot  publishifd  uulil  1819:  bowcver,  iut  the 
affection  was  entirely  unknown  as  a  common 
ciiMH  of  hamoptysis  befon  tita  pubtication  of 
Us  work,  and  as  no  weeeding  wtiter  had  given 
it^  precise  anatomical  characters,  the  merit  of 
having  first  accurately  described  the  disease  must 
be  ac^oorded  to  Laenpec,  e?en  thoni^  the  more 
equivocal  merit  of  its  denoauMtkn  tauj  be 
contested  by  otiien*. 

Apoplexy  of  Ute  lung,  like  that  of  die  biaiti, 
ptewnta  oooaiderable  variety  in  the  symptoms 
It  produces  durini;  life,  and  the  anatomical 
characti  rs  u  presents  after  deatli ;  for  whilst  irj 
aoBoe  instanreg  it  produces  no  other  inoon- 
tni«Mft  than  tb«  expecUfation  of  ft  fear  oonoea 
of  Mood,  it  in  other  cam  -  proves  iXs  instan- 
Lint-ously  fatal  as  the  most  violent  attack  of 
cerebral  apoplexy.  Neither  are  its  anatomical 
cbaiactcfs  less  variable ;  for,  Nvhile  in  it.s  milder 
fima  its  effects  are  limited  to  llie  saugmneous 
infiltration  of  the  air-cells  of  one  or  two  lobules, 
it  occaaionaHy  ponn  such  a  ddnge  of  btood 
into  the  substuwe  of  tiie  IvDf,  that  die  delicate 
slnicture  of  the  organ  is  broken  1-  v  m  Ixjfore  it, 
and  even  rts  investing  membrane,  tiie  pleura,  is 
nintuied  by  the  violence  of  Ae  hemonliage. 

The  anatoniicitl  r'n-nrrr  rs  rjf  pnlmonarv 
ajMjpleJty  ds  described  hy  i^ennee,  are,  a  re- 
markuble  induration  of  the  pulmonary  substance, 
etpial  to  that  of  the  completest  hepatiauioa : 
ue  indtttation,  however,  is  very  dtfierent  fiom 
the  infUnunatiory  affection  of  the  lungs  distin- 
guished by  this  term.  It  is  always  putial,  and 
rarely  mnr  ooenpies  a  oonsiderwle  portkn  of 
the  luniks:  its  more  ordinary  extent  being  from 
ooe  to  lour  cubic  inches.  It  is  almost  always 
my  exactly  circumscribed,  the  induration  being 
as  oonsidwable  at  the  very  point  of  termination 
as  in  tfie  ctsntK.  The  pulmonary  tissue  around 
is  quite  sound  and  crepitovis,  and  has  no  ap 
nearance  whatever  of  that  Drogressive  induiation 
inad  in  pBemnonia.  Tlie  substanoe  of  die 
lung  is  indeed  ufttn  vrry  juile  around  the 
ha;moptysa'al  mdunition ;  sonittimcs,  however, 
it  is  rose-coloured,  or  even  red,  if  tinged 
with  fresh  blood;  but  even  in  tliia  case  iftf 
circumscription  of  tlie  indurated  i>arl  u»  equally 
distinct.  The  indurated  portion  is  of  a  very  dark 
red,  exactljr  like  tbatof  adoi<>f  vanoiMUood. 
Whan  cut  iuo^  Ae  mrtKeof  the  indsions  is 
granulated  as  in  a  hepatized  lung ;  but  in  their 
other  obararters  these  two  kinds  of  pulmonic 
induration  are  entirely  difl^mit  In  the  second 
degree  of  liepatization,  we  can  percf  iv,  dis- 
tinctly the  black  pulmonary  spots,  tiie  bUkxi- 
vevsels,  and  the  fine  cellular  intersectures,  all 
of  wliifih  together  give  to  this  morbid  state  the 
aspect  ofecflatnknds  of  granite.  In  the  indu- 


ration of  h%moptysi!>,  on  the  oontrary,  the  dis- 
eased part  appears  qoile  homogeneous,  being 
altogether  black  or  of  a  very  deep  brown,  and 
disclosing  nothing  of  the  natural  texture  of  the 
iiQrt,  except  the  bronchial  lulx-s  and  the  hirger 
oiooidveMets.  The  latter  have  even  kwt  their 
natnral  eoloor,  and  are  stained  widi  blood. 
In  scnipiiiL;  the  incised  surfiices  of  tlieir  jxirls, 
we  can  detach  a  small  portion  of  very  dark 
half  congealed  blood,  but  ma  much  less  pK»- 
portioii  we  can  press  out  tlie  bloody  serum 
irom  a  iiejviiutid  iuiig.  We  sometimes  bnd  two 
or  three  similar  indurations  in  the  same  lung, 
and  frequency  both  lunn  are  afiected  at  the 
same  time.  (Utennec  on  I>iseases  of  die  Chest, 
tninslated  by  Ur.  Forbes.) 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  accuracy  of  tliis 
deseriptioa,  but  it  only  applies  to  ue  milder 
fixTO  of  tlie  disease,  when  the  extra va^mtcd 
blood  is  effused  into  the  air-cells  of  one  or  more 
lobules,  and  the  individual  survives  for  a  suffi- 
cient lec^th  of  time,  to  have  the  fluid  portion 
of  the  extravasation  completely  absorbed.  Hiis 
condition  of  the  lung  may  be  termed  its  luniH>- 
ptoieetupHig,emetUt  to  diatinguish  it  (torn  another 
htm  ortbe  disease^  in  which  the  Uood,  instead 
of  simply  accumulating  within  the  uirj.  e  lis, 
rupture>  llieir  delicate  parietes,  breaks  down 
the  structure  of  the  lung,  and  is  extra>'asated 
into  the  lacerated  li.-vsue.  It  is  to  this  form  of 
tiie  disease  tluit  tlie  name  of  |)ulroonary  apo- 
plexy is  more  strictly  applicable,  as  being 
most  analogous  to  the  conaition  of  parts  which 
exists  in  cerebral  apoplexy. 

Tliis  form  of  the  disease  seems  to  differ 
from  tlie  ha:moi)toic  engocg^cnt  only  in 
degree,  the  laoeifttiOD  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lunp,  and  the  consequent  extravasation  of  blcKid, 
Ix-ing  caused  by  the  over-distenlion  and  rup- 
ture of  the  air-cells,  fix ;  i  excessive  quantity 
of  blood  which  is  poured  inio  tliem.  Accor- 
dingly, when  the  ntemoptoic  engorgement  u 
exten.»ii^e,  or  takes  place  suddenly,  and  witli 
violence,  we  generally  Hnd  its  interior  broken 
down,  anl  ooenpiea  by  extrava^ated  blood. 
In  a  young  man  wlio  died  of  organic  dise;Lse 
of  the  heart  in  the  VVhilworth  Chronic  llnspital, 
after  exneriencing  a  violent  attack  of  haemo- 
ptysis auout  ft  week  before  his  deatli,  we 
h>und  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  occupied 
by  a  ma-ss  of  hcmoptoic  engorgement  as  large 
as  an  orange,  and  contaioii^  in  its  centre  a 
dot  of  daik-cdoured  blood  ofthe  sire  of  a  haste 
nut ;  the  cavity  in  which  this  clot  was  contained, 
had  evidently  been  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  Laeimec  alludes 
to  this  form  of  the  disease  in  tlie  passage,  where, 
describing  the  hemoptuic  cngoiyement,  he  says, 
"  sometimes  the  centre  of  these  indurated 
masMS  is  soA,  and  Elled  with  a  clot  of  pure 
blood."  Andrei  has  liliewtM  noticed  diis 
variety  of  the  disease  in  hit  treatise  on  patbolo- 
gical  anatomy. 

In  some  cases  the  quantity  of  blood  effused 
is  miicli  larger,  and  a  greater  extent  of  the  pul- 
monary partuchyma  is  broken  down,  so  that 
a  consiilerable  portion  of  tlie  luiig  is  r*.>duced 
to  a  soft  fluctu«^iiiK  ^  which  there  can 
ouly  be  distinguished  some  remains  of  the  psN 
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endiynMtoos  structure  of  tlie  lun^;,  anil  a 
quantity  of  effused  bloud,  partly  fluid,  and 
paitl;|r  coagulated,  as  in  the  case  recoided  by 
Commit  (  C>ommentaireM  lur  ta  Traitide  la  Per- 

ciusivn)  t  f  a  youn^j  man  who  retired  to  rest 
aupiu^ently  in  perfect  health,  and  was  found 
dead  in  \ws  ImmI  the  next  morning  with  blood 
streaming  fiom  mkuiiIi  aiul  hum?.  ()n  dis- 
scftiou,  tilc-  iiiterjor  of  ttic  ngiu  luiip  was  found 
torn  and  niptiired  in  evay  direction,  and 
gorged  with  ua  cnonnoiis  quantity  of  dark- 
coloured  blood ;  the  broncfaial  tubes  were  like* 
w ivt-rillnl  \s it'll  til,'  same  fluid,  as  were  al.so 
Uie  trachea,  and  larynx,  the  Umwt,  and  the 
fNiMrior  nares.  A*  examples  of  such  exten- 
sive ruptxire  aud  fli^oruurii/atiun  of  the  nuhno- 
nary  nareiichyuia  tiom  t.xlra%tisation  of  blood 
are  or  rare  occurrence,  we  sliall  briefly  tran- 
scribe a  case  of  this  description,  which  fell 
under  our  notice  in  the  llartlw  ick  Fever  Hos- 
pital. A  younp;;  delicate-looking  man  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  fever  stooped  out  of  bed  to 
take  up  his  spittini;-))ot,  which  had  (alien ; 
while  in  the  act  of  Ktoopint;,  he  becanio  ui'I'ly, 
lost  all  con!H,->uui»ue!»$,  and  fell  on  tlie  tioor : 
he  remiiined  insensible  for  some  minutes,  but 
after  thruwing  up  a  larjje  quantity  of  Mood,  he 
recovered  so  f-M  as  to  ask  foi  a  dnuk  ul  water ; 
be  drank  with  avidity,  and  again  rehipsed  into 
a  state  of  apparent  iuM'tuihility,  and  died 
within  an  hour,  discharj^ing  a  quantity  of  blcml 
from  his  mfmili  ;iimI  ikh.  On  dissection, 
which  was  made  \n  eighteen  houi:s  after  death, 
all  the  air-pa<»ages  from  the  mouth  to  the  1un$its 
were  found  tinrtl  with  fluik  fluiil  h'.ood.  llie 
right  kmc  did  not  collapse  wlitn  iht  chtol  was 
opemd,  e  xcept  its  upper  lobe,  which  ajipearcd 
healthy  and  of  its  natural  colour  :  the  middle 
and  lower  lolies  were  externally  of  a  uniform 
deep  red  colour,  and  when  pressed  under  the 
finger,  conveyed  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation. 
When  cut  into,  a  quantity  of  fluid  blood  rushed 
f  lit,  boarinu  .ilon'j  w  illi  it  a  nmnbLT  of  u^rurntius 
clots,  and  several  masses  of  broken  down  pul- 
monary tissue.  Theinteriorof  the  lung  piesenled 
a  shreddv  np]'rnrnnrr,  nnd  resembled  a  s|x»nge 
which  hud  been  steej^tl  to  saturation  in 
bhKxl. 

Tlie  anatomical  characters  of  this  fonn  of 
I»ulmonary  apoplexy  differ materiallv  ftom  those 
described  by  I  .aciincc.  Tlu-^cU  of  the  <hst»ax', 
instead  of  being  cu-cum.scTi bed,  solid,  and  pi^ 
senting  a  granular  suHace,  when  cut,  is  per- 
fectly iincircum'JcriliefKftfN  "soft  and  fluctuating 
to  the  tuucli,  arid  wlien  cut  into,  exhibits  a 
mixture  of  fluid  and  clotted  blood  intiltnittxl 
through  tlie  uarencbyma  of  the  lung,  which  is 
rupturetl  anrl  broken  down.  These  differences 
may,  howfi  cr,  satisfat  imilv  accounted  for: 
in  the  htemoptoic  engorgement,  as  de:>cribed  by 
Laennec,  the  circumscribed,  solid,  dark-co. 
lourtnl  masses,  varyincr  in  '-i/f  frnm  one  to  four 
inches,  are  evidently  caused  by  the  infiltration 
of  blood  into  the  air-celb  of  the  part,  and  its 
con^riilnlinn  there  ;  a.s  any  ottc  may  satisfy  hi m- 
Rcll  by  cxaimuing  in  the  strong  light  of  the 
sun  the  granular  surface,  which  a  section  of  the 
pari  exhibits,  and  by  scraping  it  gently  with  a 
scalpel,  80  as  to  tura  out  the  Tittle  rounded 
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coajriila  from  tlit  cells  in  which  th^  are 
moulded,  after  which  the  part  will  exliibtt  a 
distinct  cellular  stnicture,  ancily  naemblinf 
a  section  of  the  corpus  cavemomim  penis.  Tlie 

rt-a>oii  (>f  the  lesion  being  in  general  so  accu- 
rately circumscribed,  is,  that  the  cellular  tissue 
whi«^  invests  and  isolates  each  lobule  raBventi 
the  e-^cnpe  of  the  effu^fd  bloOfl  into  the  adjoininfr 
lobules.  'J'lii:  Milidity  of  the  part  proceeds 
from  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  being  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  bbrinous  coajc;ulum  becoming 
intimately  combined  with  the  tissue  of  the  part ; 
for  in  ibosc  cases  where  death  occurs  soon  after 
tlie  heraoniiage,  the  blood  is  uotformly  found 
in  the  fluid  state;  mid  butly,  the  dark  colour 
which  the  ha  inoptoic  indunttion  {iresents,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  lite  stagnation  of  the  ex- 
travusated  blood,  which  uniformly  produoet 
this  ertl'ct,  as  in  liic  tamiliar  exampfe  <'f  an  ex- 
ternal contusion,  and  lu  llunterN  well  known 
experiment  of  intercepting  a  ix  niou  of  arteiy 
between  two  ligatures,  and  budiug,  after  a  cep- 
tam  time,  that  die  blood  thus  confined  had  lost 
its  arterial  colour,  and  asinimed  a  dark  venous 
hue.  In  tins  form  of  the  disease  there  is  no 
solution  of  continuity,  no  breaking  down  of  tlie 
pulmonary  tissue,  htit  «iraply  an  inflltratioo  Of 
blood  into  the  spoajjy  texture  of  the  (art. 

Rut  if  the  texture  of  the  organ  is  less  resisting, 
or  the  foice  of  the  iniUirating  fluid  more  irre- 
sistible, the  pilmonarj'  structure  gives  way, 
and  tlic  inttnlobubir  paititions  which  sci-vc*!  to 
bound  the  pn^fress  of  the  ctf  usion  being  broken 
down,  it  ceases  to  be  dreamscribed.  In  this 
fonn  of  Uie  disease  the  blood  is  seldom  wholly 
coagulate*!,  and  we  believe  never  so  perfectly 
as  in  the  hwrnoptoic  cngorgenicnL  For  thia 
fact,  several  satisiiictory  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed. In  the  iu^t  place,  when  the  hemor- 
rhage is  so  violent,  deatli  generally  follows 
before  the  bhwd  has  had  suflicient  time  to 
Goaguhite  jperfeetlr,  and  to  have  its  aqueous 
f  arts  absorbed.  It  generally  happens  also  that 
tliase  extensiv«!  hentonhages  are  connected 
with  a  peculiar  liquid  state  of  the  dreolating 
fluid,  whicli  diminiNlio  its  tendency  to  coti^ni- 
late,  and  di.s[:t)»i;s  il  to  pa.ss  uti'  more  freely  by 
the  exhalants,  as  in  cases  of  scurvy,  puqnira, 
&c.  Besides  which,  we  may  suppose  .that 
blood  when  eflused  in  a  lai^  mass  ts  not  as 
favonnddy  circuiii>lanced  for  having  its  thinner 
part  absorbed,  as  when  minutely  subdivided, 
and  each  division  placed  in  contact  with  so 
active  an  absorbing  snrfiioe  aa  the  walls  of  the 
air-cells. 

Another  *variety  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  is 
Uiat  in  which  the  hemorrbage  ikH  only  breaks 
down  the  |wenchymatons  structure  nf  the  Inng, 
but  likewise  ruptures  its  investing  membrane, 
and  bursts  into  the  pleural  sac.  This  is  by  fiu* 
the  mast  fcnn  of  ine  disease;  w«  have  new 
setti  an  emmple  of  it,  nor  bnvr  wp  been  at)le 
to  discover  more  than  four  cases  of  it  on  re- 
cord. 

1.  Tlie  first  is  related  by  Corvisul  (Op.  Cit.). 
Dr.  Fortassin  wsls  found  dead  in  bis  bed  one 
morning  after  having  retired  \o  re^i  the  pre- 
ceding evening  in  the  apparent  eqjoyment  of 
excelient  health.  On  disaection,  the  right  pleu- 
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ral  sac  was  found  fillfil  with  ciwgulated  blood, 
the  intenur  ui'  liiv  iiglit  luitg  vv;u>  also  gorged 
witli  it,  and  its  sur£ice  exliibited  several  rents, 
which  CKtended  to  a  considerable  depth  within 
its  Sttbstance.  In  this  ctsc  death  oceuirad  sud- 
denly, and  »-as  not  preceded  b^r  or  nooMnpuued 
witli  hemoptysis. 

2.  In  an  analogous  case,  published  by  M. 
Bagh,  in  the  I^cnie  Mtdicale,  the  patient  wu"! 
suddenly  sieized  with  violtmt  dyspnoea ;  ius  ikce 
became  nale^  the  puhtt  almoet  unperaeptible, 
•nd  death  supervened  in  a  few  mmiales  after 
the  OOminencement  of  the  attack. 

A  quantity  of  bloody  serum  was  fiMUnl  tf- 
fuaed  into  the  left  aide  of  the  chest,  and  with  it 
■bout  a  pint  of  dark  clotted  blood,  which  «vi- 
(k'litly  caine  from  a  rupture  in  tho  hose  of  the 
lung,  tlie  interior  of  which  was  lacerated  and 
broken  down,  as  the  ittbatance  of  the  bnin  is 

in  cmbr.il  ajKinlexy. 

3.  The  third  example  of  this  form  of  the 
disease  is  recorded  by  Andral,  (Clintque  MO- 
dicale,)  in  the  case  of  a  middle-ajred  man,  who 
presented  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
coMsunjptioii,  allLinled  with  a  sliiihl  (Ic'^w-  of 
dysputxn.  One  morum};  he  was  found  breHtliiug 
wia  much  greater  difticulty  than  usual,  and 
his  sputa  \vtre  obsmed  to  bo  ^lil^htIy  tium-il 
witii  li!(jod  :  duiiag  tiie  two  succt.'t.'duig  da^s 
his  (lifhculty  of  breathing  increased  oonsider- 
ablv,  the  ^uta  became  more  deeply  tinged 
witti  blood,  and  he  died  in  an  extreme  state  of 
dyspucia.  On  dissection  a  (juantity  (»f  blood 
and  serum  was  found  in  the  kfi  pleura,  tlie 
Burfiwe  of  the  left  lung  was  ruptured,  the  siae 
of  thp  niptiirc  beinsi  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

ben  the  lung  was  laid  oj)en,  a  space  as  larce 
as  an  erange  was  fbund,  cooeapondiug  with  the 
rent  on  the  surface,  and  occupied  by  fragments 
of  torn  pulmonary  tissue,  mixed  up  with  a 
dark  grumous  IjIlmxI. 

4.  The  fouith  aud  last  case  of  tliis  desciiution 
on  reoord  is  that  recently  published  by  Dr.  J. 
r.  Ferguson,  in  die  first  vouimc  of  the  Dublin 
Medical  Transactions.  A  robust  man,  36, 
who  had  occasionally  suffered  from  attacks  of 
consti|>ation  and  bronchitis,  complained,  on 
die  I'Jth  of  June,  1«29,  that  his  cough  wa.s 
increased,  his  chest  somewhat  oppressed,  and 
his  ex|>ectoration,  since  the  day  preceding, 
aUghtly  tinged  with  blood;  his  coiintatwoee  was 
pale,  iiis  puUf  about  90,  and  ftcble,  and  his 
skin  coT«%d  with  a  cold  clammy  perspiration. 
On  the  nest  day  he  felt  relieved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  purgative.  Duri!i>,'  the  <!ticceeding 
night  he  was  radier  restless  ;  hu\\c\  er  he  ate  his 
farealdhst  as  usual,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
stooping  to  put  on  his  shoes,  be  complained  to 
his  wife  of  loss  of  vision,  seemed  to  nmt,  and 
difd  vsiiluiui  a  struggle.  Exaniination  made 
forty-eight  hours  after  death  : — the  left  pleural 
SBC  contained  about  three  quarts  of  blotxl,  the 
s^rum  supemntant,  as  in  blood  alloweii  to  stand 
after  venu-sectiuii,  and  dit^  clot  iii  cuiiaiderable 
quantity,  but  very  soft,  occupying  the  moat  do- 
pendent  portion  of  the  cavity.  The  lung  had 
oontiacled  no  adhesion ;  the  superior  Iom  was 
one  oMsa  of  the  nwit  perfect  puhnMiaiy  apt^ 


])lcxv.  the  fftnicturc  of  tliR  lung  seeming  to  be 
actually  broken  up  by  the  excessive  effusion  of 
IjIikkI  into  it ;  the  apoplectic  mass  was  sofl  and 
flabby ;  it  would  acaxcdy  bear  to  be  incised, 
but  liroke  down  eanly  unider  the  finger  or  seal- 
pel.  On  the  superior  and  ]»osterior  jiart  of  the 
affscted  lobe  a  laceration  of  theinver«iin.;  pleura 
was  found,  about  one  inch  in  length  and  half 
an  inch  in  liicadtl),  with  vcn'  im-^uhu-  edges, 
and  immediately  over  die  point  where  the  saa> 
guincous  effusion  into  the  substance  of  the  lung 
seemed  most  int(ni«p,  and  witere  we  midht  nn- 
turallv  expect  tJic  greatest  violence  to  l>e  op- 
posed to  its  serous  covering.  A  r«  tnarl^able 
&ct  in  the  history  of  this  case  was,  that  he  had 
eirpectoraied  no  Wood  for  fourteen  hours  before 
(If-iitli,  nor  in  thr  agony  was  iherr  any  p^cape  of 
blood  iVoin  llie  mouth  or  iiares  which  might 
lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  real  seat  of  the 
diseas«'.  Tlie  same  rtnnark  is  a'so  applicable 
to  the  prectdiijg  cases,  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  which 
no  hemoptysis  whatever  took  place  before 
death,  and  the  cause  of  the  fatal  catastrophe 
was  only  discovered  on  dissection. 

Tlie  etiology  of  this  disease  Is  still  involved 
in  coosiderable  obscurity.    In  fact,  we  know 
as  little  of  the  peculiar  modification  which  the 
tpxtnre  of  the  lunir  undergoes  when  it  allows 
the  blood  dtlcriaiued  towards  it  to  escape  from 
its  vessels,  as  we  do  of  the  changes  which  these 
vessels  undergo  when  at  one  time  ihey  secrete 
pu.s,  and  at  another  exhale  a  thin  serous  fluid. 
Andi-tl  supposis  tliat  pulmonary  a[^H)^>U'\y  dif- 
fers firom  bronchial  hemorrhage  only  in  it^  si- 
tuation, die  femer  being  caused  exhalation 
from  the  linin.;  membrane  of  the  air-cclls,  as 
the  latter  is  by  exhalauon  from  the  liniuv;  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchia;  in  fact,  he  suppo..es 
diat  pulmonary  apoplexy  is  to  bronchial  he- 
mordiage  what  pneumonia  is  to  bronchitis, — a 
similar  disease  affecting  the  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions of  the  brondiia  instead  of  their  priinary 
divisions,  lie  b  likewise  of  opinion  that  in  a 
laiv'e  propoilion  nf  rases  the  morbid  alteration 
to  which  the  name  of  pulmonary  aponlexy  is 
applied,  should  not  be  regarded  as  tne  only 
source  of  all  the  blood  which  had  been  ex]:)ec- 
toratpd  during  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believes 
that  the  hemorrhage  generally  proceeds  from  a 
much  larger  suifooe  of  the  muootis  membrane, 
lud  that  the  dark  indmaled  patches  of  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy  are  canse<l  by  Uie  blood  accunni- 
lating  in  those  points  whilst  it  was  removed 
ficm  the  other  psuls  of  the  bleeding  surface,  and 
expectorated  as  fast  as  it  was  effused  dici  e.  By 
adopting   this  view  of  the  subject,  \\c  ore 
enabled  to  understand  those  ca.ses  of  violent 
and  profuse  haemon^sia,  in  which,  after  death, 
die  extent  of  the  memoptoic  engorgement  is 
fo>ind  very  small,  and  not  at  all  conmiensurate 
with  the  Quanti^  of  blood  which  had  been  ex- 
pectorated during  life.  The  quantity  of  Mood 
disch.irm'd  in  Uiis  way  is  sometimes  so  very 
great,  that  Laennec  conceived  it  impossible  to 
account  for  it  without  admilting  that  the  blood 
in  such  cases  experiences  a  sudden  dilatation. 
This  speculation  however,  as  wdt  as  ether 
theories  icspecting  die  state  of  the  Uood  and 
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itt  cipillary  veud»  in  hononiMg^  will  be  with 
moie  propriety  diaciwed  in  die  ^emni  article 
on  that  subject. — See  IIf.moukhagi.. 

Tbe  oocwfknal  ounws  of  pulcocHuiiy  apoplexy 
tve^  in  gcMnl,  due  mum  m  thoM  cf  Iwuiop* 
rhagf  from  tho  hrouchia. (See  Haemoptysis.)  It 
in  to  b«  rtiiuu-kfed,  however,  tliat  tlie  spitUng  of 
blood  which  accompanies  tlie  ibrroution  of  tu- 
l)erc!es,  is  most  frequently  of  tlip  latter  species  ; 
whila  (Ikiit  wliu  li  occuRi  111  »ubjtK.'t!>  affected  witii 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  moot  commonly 
of  the  former  kind :  tbe  aiq>preflsion  of  habitual 
diKharges,  such  as  tbe  menses,  hemorrhoids, 
or  epistaixis,  may  give  occasion  to  both  kinds 
tndifiiefeatl^.  Pletbon— tbe  sudden  or  long 
eontinaed  imprenioii  of  tatcaaivo  beat  or  oold, 
ou^'Iit  ;ilso  to  mentioned  anion?  the  occa- 
sional causes  of  this,  as  of  many  oUier  di»m^ 
of  a  vary  diflbont  kiiid ;  but  in  most  instances 
such  caii«se<i  would  not  of  themstlvcs  liavc  l^et-n 
sufficient  to  ])roduce  lite  di^rder,  witiiout  some 
pecnliarity  of  constiiatkiii  in  ibe  individuals. 
(Laannec^  Op.  cit.) 

Of  all  these,  organic  disease  of  tbe  heart  is 
decidedly  tlie  mo^t  common.  Of  twenty-two 
casa  of  pulmonaiy  auoplexy  that  we  have  ex> 
•auned  aner  deadi,  fimon,  or  ladier  taora  dum 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  occurred  in  individuals 
labouring  under  hearl  diseim ;  in  two  mstances 
only  was  tlie  pulmonary  apoplexy  connected 
with  tubercles  in  the  lungs;  in  one  individual 
the  disease:  vvas  cau.^ed  by  extenial  lojury-  io 
lour  cases  we  were  iwable  to  trace  the  hemor- 
ilnge  to  any  local  iropedimentto  tbe  circubuion, 
or  to  any  organic  disease  eidier  of  die  beait  or 
lungs.  Andral  likewise  stiites,  a.s  thi  rrs,,ltof 
his  exfetianfx,  that  organic  disease  ot  the  hiaart 
is  decidedly  die  most  ooauDon  cauK  of  pulmo> 
nar)'  a|io|)le\y  :  (Op.  cit.)  Cmveilhier  relates 
two  cases  uf  pulmonary  a^M>plexy,  (Diet  de 
M^Hlecine,  &c.)  both  of  whidi  were  oocuMOted 
with  on,'aiiic  disox-ie  of  the  heart.  Of  two  cases 
recorded  by  Lknulluud  in  the  Archives  G^n6- 
rales,  one  was  connected  widi  disease  of  the 
hearty  tbe  other  with  bepaliiatiou  of  tbe  long. 
Mr.  Bums,  in  his  wort  on  Diseases  of  tte 
Heart,  ha.s  nho  noticed  the  freouent  connexion 
between  tliese  diseases.  "The  pulmonic  vessels," 
says  be,  (page  53,)  "  by  tbe  congestion  and  con- 
tinued vis-a-tcrgo,  are  ruirtured,  blcxni  is  forced 
into  die  air-cells,  or,  it  uiged  still  further,  all 
tbe  cellular  structuie  of  die  lungs  is  crammed 
with  blood:  these  organs  cut  like  liver,  and 
sink  when  put  into  water."  Bertin,  likewise,  in 
his  "Traits  des  Maladies  du  Ca?ur,"  particularly 
notices  the  induence  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
heart  in  producing  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Ac- 
cording to  this  autJior,  hyperirnjihy  cif  the  rttrhl 
ventricle  has  tbe  same  tendency  to  produce 
apoplexy  of  die  lung,  that  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ri;Ls  to  cau^o  n^mplcxy  of  llx;  bniin,  and  by 
the  same  nu-clianism ;  for  as  the  br.vin  directly 
receives  the  slux^k  of  the  column  of  blood  which 
is  propelled  by  the  aorta  through  the  left  ventri- 
cle, so  the  lungs  receive  directly  the  shock  of 
blood  wJiich  is  propelled  ihrouuh  the  piilmon:iry 
artery  bv  the  right  ventricle.  Accordingly,  when 
^  paneies  of  the  ngfat  veobide  aoqiMre  «n 


increased  vobune  and  poportionate  increase  of 
energv  in  dietr  contrsetictu,  tbe  Mood  u>  {m>- 
pelled  ihroiiRh  the  pulmonary  v'essels  with  such 
an  increased  degree  of  jbrce  as  is  sometimes 
soAcient  to  over-dislend  and  raptore  dirir  p*- 
rietes.  Tbe  hemorrhage  produced  in  this  way 
he  considers  to  be  of  an  active  character,  and 
essentially  different  from  the  passive  bemoiw 
rhage  which  results  frnm  ihe  overdistention  and 
rupture  of  tiie  pulmouary  capillaries,  sirismg 
from  the  mechuiical  oongestian  of  the  hing 
caused  by  nanowii^  of  the  left  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  orifice.  Of  all  diseases  of  the  heart,  these 
have  tlie  8tn)n<;est  tendency  to  produce  attacks 
of  pulmooaty  apoplexy,  in  conseqnenee  of  the 
divert  influenoe  dwy  eaert  over  die  polraanaiy 
circulatioii ;  but  the  same  effect  may  likewise 
be  produced  by  any  disease  of  this  organ  which 
obstructs  die  free  Hansmission  of  dw  Mood. 
We  have  seen  twaca<es  of  j)uIinonar\'  npoplexy 
connected  witli  hypcrtrupliy  of  the  left  and 
passive  dilatsttitm  of  tbe  right  ventricle. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  apoi>lexy  may  no  doubt  be  traced 
to  llic  a;?ency  of  some  of  the  rauses  just  enume- 
rated, and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
ssoondary  or  sympUnnatie  afleetion.  Bvt  there 
are  bkewise  cases  of  this  dise:LM  ,  in  which 
tbe  cause  of  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
lungs,  and  its  escape  from  Uie  captUaiy  vessclSy 
is  not  preoe<led  by  any  markeil  derangement  in 
the  pulmonale  circulation  or  other  premoniKNJ 
symptom,  and  must  therefore,  m  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  be  r^arded  as  a  pri- 
mary or  idiopathic  disease,  though  in  all  {iro- 
babtliiy  :\  IS  only  the  manifestation  of  s*>me 
more  general  or  constitutional  derangement, 
pwticidaily  in  Uioae  cases  where  apoplecdc 
extravasations  arc  formed  in  several  organs  at 
the  same  moment,  as  m  the  head,  liver,  aod 
longs,  (Andral,)  and  in  the  case  alluded  to  hf 
Laeonec,  where  he  foun<l  lar^e  extrava"«ition5 
of  blood  in  tlie  celluhir  membrane  of  every  Hmb, 
of  the  trunk,  and  of  the  greater  number  of  die 
abdominal  viscera.  How  &r  it  ma^,  in  audi 
eases,  depend  on  a  morind  alteration  of  die 
fluids,  or  on  some  disease  of  the  nervf  u'-  nr 
vitM:ular  system,  it  is  not  our  province  at  ureaent 
to  inquire,  as  these  eonsiderations  will  ttnd 
tlieir  place  in  the  general  article  on  hemorrhasre. 
C  ertain,  however,  it  is,  tliat  many  cases  of  pul- 
monary apoplexy  occur,  which  cannot  be  le- 
lerred  to  any  of  the  occasional  causes  enumerated 
by  authors;  indeed,  the  greater  number  of 
these  overwhelminsj  ajKjplexies,  apopUskx  j'ou- 
droyantetof  the  French,  are  of  this  class.  Of  the 
«x  eases  of  aix)p!exY  proving  suddenly  fatal, 
recorr<t  il  in  tins  article,  three  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  {lerfect  health  up  to  the  moment  of  tlie 
apoplectic  seizure;  n  ftmrth,  described  as  oc- 
curring in  a  robust  man  in  tlie  prime  of  life, 
had  occasionally  iiutfered  from  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis and  constination ;  a  fifth  was  in  an 
advaaoed  stage  oi  ^vphus  fem- ;  and  in  one 
case  only  eould  the  hemonhage  be  referred  to 
any  onranic  disease  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 

Tbe  Uiagnom  of  "pulmonarv  aoopkonr  is,  in 
many  cases,  a        of  eoBsidetule  diseullj* 
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When  the  pmtient  dies  auddenly  without  hcmo- 
ptisb,  as  in  casest  No.  1  and  2  already  recorded, 
It  will  often  be  impossible  to  determine,  except 
bj  inspection,  wh«ther  death  was  caused  bjr 
cerAnd  or  fahnoiMiry  apoplexy,  or  by  rupture 
of  ll>c  heart:  and  tm  n  m  tiiose  cxses  wlurf-  tin- 
fiital  attack  is  accompanied  with  hemoptysis, 
the  physician  will  sometimes  find  considerable 
dilliculty  in  asoertainln^  the  source  of  the  hemor- 
rhage, as  the  bursting  of  an  aneurifiinal  sac  into 
the  bronchia  naj  pndttee  effects  precisely 
similar.  In  the  more  common  and  less  violent 
forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  an  accurate 
diagnosis  is  of  much  more  practical  iin|K)rl:uicc, 
the  symptoms  most  patho^omooic,  as  enume- 
Tated  by  Laennec,  (u^,  violent  seme  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  cliest  .  jii  it  difficulty  of  breathing; 
cough,  accompanied  willi  irritation  of  the  larynx, 
and  sometinics  by  very  acute  (lain  of  the  chest ; 
erportoration  of  bri<;ht  and  fpttliy,  or  black  and 
dotted  blood,  quite  pure,  or  mixed  wiiii  sali^-a 
or  mucus ;  frequent  mil  pulse,  with  a  partictdar 
kind  of  vibration  even  vmen  soft  or  weak,  as  it 
frequently  is  aAer  a  day  or  two.  There  is  rarely 
any  positive  fever,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin 
continues  natural,  or  nearly  so ;  frequently  the 
heart  and  arteries  yield  Ae  bellawB  sound  to  a 
ver\'  marked  dr  jri  •  Of  all  tliese  symptoms 
the  spitting  of  blood  is  the  moAi  constant  and 
most  aevera,  and  ictoniB  by  fits,  aceompanied 
with  cough,  oppression,  anxiety,  intense  red- 
ness or  extreme  (KJenessof  tlie  hct,  and  cold- 
ness of  tile  extreinitira.  When  the  hemorrhage 
is  veiy  gnst,  it  comes  on  sometimes  with  a 
very  modenrte  degree  of  cough,  accompanied 
by  a  (  I  1  wslsivf  elevation  of  the  diaphragm,  like 
that  which  takes  place  in  vomiting.   (Op.  cit.) 

But  of  idl  mis  amemMage  of  symptoms, 
Aere  is  not  one,  not  even  tlie  hemoptysis, 
which  is  constantly  present ;  and  they  DMy  all 
occur  conjointly  wiOioiit  necessarily  infemng 
the  exi.*;tence  of  j^nlmonary  apoplexy.  Iltemo- 
ptysis  i»  dec  idea  ly  the  most  constant,  and  when 
ver>'  copious,  thie  least  equivocal  symptom ; 
but  there  are  abundant  instances  or  pul. 
BBonary  apoplexy  occurring  and  even  proving 
fihil  with  only  slight  hemoptysis,  or  even 
wiiiiout  any  expectoration  of  blood,  and  like- 
wise of  profiise  hemoptysis  wtlhOQt  any 
apoplectic  e\tni\'asation.  Laennec  obsenes 
that  the  sli^diter  cases  of  haemoptysis  depend 
upon  a  !;imple  exhalation  from  the  bronchia, 
but  that  those  cases  of  violent  and  extreme 
hemorrhage  which  often  resist  all  medical 
treatment,  almost  invariably  proceed  from  the 
wesicular  structure  of  the  lung.  This  distinc- 
tion wiU  be  fcund  generally  conecst,  but  stilt 
Ae  quantity  of  the  harnojitysis  cannot  be  taken 
Si  a  c&tain  index  of  the  mat  of  the  disease ; 
Ibr  the  same  author  obser>-es  that,  when  the 
b«moptoic  en<»oT^Tncnt  is  limited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  wie  or  two  scjiiare  inches,  the  affection 
may  be  latent  and  unaccompanied  with  any 
Spitting  of  blood.  ^  We  have  seen  four  esses 
OT  dkis  kind  in  which  no  blood  had  been  eit* 
pcctorated  during  life,  and  ii  '>\av  '  nly  on  dis- 
section that  the  existence  of  hatraoptoic  en- 
gwgemoit  was  diseovcred.  Andial  ins  Itte- 
wMe  seen  sevend  casesof  polnMnarf  apoplekft 


in  which  the  quantity  of  blood  expectorated  did 
not  exceed  a  table-spoon  full  at  a  tune ;  and 
in  the  more  aggraratiBd  forms  of  the  di^iense, 
death  is  oocasionaUy  pcodooed  before  a  aimgle 
dnp  of  blood  has  been  expectorated;  as  ns 
been  already  prov  ed  by  stn  eml  examples  dted 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  article.  On  the 
other  nand,  the  most  profuse  haemoptysis  may 
tike  place  from  the  burstinj;  of  an  aneurismsu 
sac,  fmni  the  rupture  of  a  large  vessel  in  a 
tuberculous  absoeaa^  or  by  simple  exhalation 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia. 
The  quantity  of  blood  expectorated  can  tJiere- 
forc  oidy  alford  presumptive  evidence  of  put 
monaiy  apoplei^ ;  in  order  to  ascertain  posi- 
tively its  eiistenee,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  si)^s  furnished  by  auscultation  an  l  ['i- 
cussion.  These  signs  are  dutness  of  imuhU  m 
that  part  of  the  chest  which  corresponds  widi 
the  v^'at  of  the  disease,  and  the  total  al)x>nce 
of  all  respiratory  murmur  in  dit:  mme  circuiu- 
scribed  fpactt  together  with  a  crepitating  ride 
around  this  space;  this  ride,  which  here  in- 
dicates a  slight  infiltration  of  blood,  is  always 
found  at  the  commencement  of  the  di.sease|y 
but  is  frequeud^  wanting  in  the  latter  stsges* 
When  Ane  signs  otMsist  with  pnlmonaiy 
hemorrhas^,  we  may  be  assured  tliat  tlie  seat 
of  the  hemorrhage  is  in  the  siibst;uice  of  the 
hmg,  ami  not  simply  m  the  bronchia.  Besides 
these,  which  may  be  considered  ;i3  the  patho- 
^liimonic  signs  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  tbeie 
is  likewise,  especially  at  tbe  root  of  the  lungs 
where  the  laioer  broodiia  are  situated,  a  mu- 
cous rftle wioWibles,  which  seem  to  be  large 
and  thin,  and  formed  by  a  matti  r  mr>rc  liquid 
titan  mucus;  they  also  burst  more  frequently, 
and  with  a  peoiliarity  of  sound  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  As  the  most  common  seat  of 
this  disease  is  in  the  central  parts  of  the  lower 
lobe,  or  towards  the  miditte  and  posterior  part 
of  the  lungs,  it  is  consequently  on  the  jxw?- 
terior  and  inferior  pan  of  tiie  ciiest,  tliat  we 
ou<{ht  to  search  for  them  with  the  stethoscope* 
(iMcnaec,  Op.  eit.i 

The  rationale  of  these  signs  »  snSlcientTy 
obvious ;  the  diilness  of  sound  and  extinction 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  are  caused  by  the 
sanguineous  inftitmtion  of  the  spongy  texture 
of  the  part  nrovcnfiTi.r  the  ingress  of  atr,  and 
converting  its  porous  uxiure  into  a  dense  so- 
lid sob^ance.  Tlie  cn  pitating  r&le  in  lihe 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  hsmoptoic  engorge- 
ment in  all  probability  arises  from  the  bursting 
of  the  air-bubbles  as  they  tklss  through  the 
tmcoagulatod  blood  oontaioea  in  the  adjoining 
air«eiis,  as  the  bubbling  or  mucous  ille  re- 
sults from  the  bunting  of  the  larger  bulltt  in 
the  bronciiia. 

If  these  physieil  signs  could  uniformly  be 
detected  in  every  C5we  of  the  disc;i.M',  the  dia- 
mnosis  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  would  be  suf- 
ficiently simple ;  for  the  hamoptysis  and  gene- 
ral liistory  of  the  case  would  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  ftom  any  of  thoM  diseases  which 
exhibit  the  same  stcthoscopic  |)henomeiia,  such 
as  lobular  pneumonia  or  clustered  tubercles. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  ndthcr  the  dulnem 
of  sound  nor  the  absence  of  vespiiaiQiy  nur- 
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Ukur  can  be  detected  when   the  hrptnoiptoic 
engorjiement  ii  of  fmBtl  extent,  especiiuly  if 
sitii.iU-d,  ;is  It  often  is,  in  ii  (  ('iitiH!  jiarl  of  tlie 
luugy  or  ia  Uiat  [lortion  of  die  OT^n  which 
rests  upon  (be  diapliragm ;  for  the  hoUtiiy  pul- 
monary tissue  interjiosed  between  the  seat  of 
the  dii»ease  and  dte  parietes  of  the  oheitt,  must 
eflectually  mark  the  morbid  soiukIv.    For  this 
reason  the  stethoscope  rarely  affords  any  posi- 
tive infunnutiuti  ia  tiiuse  cases  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  where  die  ho^moptoic  engor^tement  is 
conlwed  to  a  few  iMlated  spots,  and  even  in 
more  extensive  casm  of  hsTnoptysis  it  too 
ofttii  fiilK  to  iK)int  out  tlic  [in-tHe  source  of 
the  hemorrhajie.    lu  several  cases  of  violent 
and  copious  hemoptysis,  Kvhen,  fiom  the  ex> 
trrnie  st.itc  of  rlyspna-a  arid    '^tont  consritu- 
tional  disturbance,  we  had  every  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  an  hxmoptoic  engorge- 
ment, we  hnvf  found  the  sound  on  [)ercussion 
not  perceptibly  altered,  and  have  been  unable 
to  detect  any  other  stethoscopic  evidence  of 
the  disease  than  a  loud  mucous  rdJe,  which 
only  served  to  indicate  die  presence  of  blood 
in  tlif  lironchia,  but  afforded  no  inform;ition 
as  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came.  The 
same  difficulty  of  determining  in  certain  eases 
whether  hurnoptv^is  pmreedN  froin  bronrhta! 
hemorrhage  or  frouj  puhuouary  apoplexy,  has 
likewue  been  ex|>erienced  by  many  other  per- 
sons well  versed  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 
M.  Cniveilhier  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
no  inforni;iiioM  is  to  be  obtained  from  auscul- 
tatioo  iu  such  a  case — "  Quant  a  1 'auscultation 
el  ft  la  percussion  elles  ne  m*ont  rien  appris." 

(  ])icti(>n7uiin  dr  ^Jt'tfi  cliit .  iS  c.)  In  this  opi- 
nion however  we  can  by  no  means  coincide; 
for  by  the  aid  of  the  pliysical  signs  laid  down 
by  M.  laennec,  we  have  been  enabUnl,  in  ?5p- 
veral  instances,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Iwmoptoic  engofg^ 
ment 

llie  dan^«r  to  be  apprehended  horn  pul- 
monary a]>ojilc\v  must,  as  in  oilier  forms  of 
hxmopusis,  depend  iu  a  great  measure  on  the 
cause  of  the  hemonhoge,  the  quantity  of  blood 

lost,  and  the  j>rf\ious  state  of  the  patient's 
health.    (See  IIsmoptiisis.) 

When  the  henotriia^  supervenes  during 
the  course  of  an  organic  affection  of  die  tho- 
racic viscera,  such  as  disease  of  the  heart,  or 
the  developcment  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
tlie  nature  of  that  aflfectioa  roust  of  course  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  forming  our  estt* 
mate  of  the  probable  rcsuli :  in  like  manner, 
when  it  occurs  as  a  vicarious  discliarge,  or  as 
die  effect  of  violenl  exeition,  general  piethon, 
or  any  oUier  appreciable  cause,  the  i)r<»noais 
must  dei)end  materially  on  the  nature  of  such 
cause,  and  the  power  we  possess  of  senMnring 
or  controlling  it^  so  that  it  shall  not  again  pro< 
dure  a  repetition  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Hut,  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  apoplew, 
the  proffDOsis  should,  ceteris  paribm,  be  more 
guarded  than  in  those  foms  of  hemoptysis, 
where  the  hemorrhage  procwds  from  the  bron- 
chia, and  die  blood  is  removed  from  the  lungs 
as  fiist  as  it  is  eflhsed ;  whereas  in  pulmonary 
apoplexyy  the  Uood  aceumulales  in  the  paren. 


chymatoitt  substanoe  of  the  long,  and  often 
renders  a  considerable  extent  of  that  essential 

or\:an  unfitted  for  the  j)ur|KOs+-s  of  respiration: 
besides  which,  the  blood  effused  into  die  atr- 
cells  may  in  some  degree  be  lei^unded  as  a 
foreivti  body  capable  of  pmducing  various 
morbid  alterations. 

^■WWftf*^  stales  diat  resolution  of  the  hsDmo- 

Etoic  engorgement  takes  place  widi  con.*«iih  rab!e 
icility,  whatever  may  oe  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  In  those  instances  where  he  had  an 
oppottuoity  of  tradog  the  progress  of  this  re- 
solution  by  dissection,  he  wund  that  die  indu- 
rated parts  jjasved  successively  from  dark  red  to 
browD  or  pide  red,  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  colour  foded^  die  nuts  lost  their  gmnular 
texture  and  density.  \Vhpn  the  rtsolutinn  is 
complete,  it  leaves  no  trace  of  Uit  disea-ie  in 
the  pulmoaarysubstance:  (Op.cit.)  This  favour- 
able termination  of  die  disease  may  be  known 
during  life,  by  the  progressive  improvement 
which  takes  place  in  the  patient's  respiration 
and  general  health,  by  the  sound  or  pertMSsion 
becoming  gradually  c1eai«r  as  the  resolution 
advances,  and  l-.  i!n  tre[iitattnii  ralo  Ix^coming 
audible  over  iJie  burtace  of  the  ha^niuptoic  en- 
gCRgement:  it  is  not,  however,  so  constantly 
audible  in  this  disease  ns  durina;  the  resolution 
of  pneumonia.  In  a  few  cases  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy  where  we  had  an  opporiunii^  of  watch- 
ing theproj^ress  of  the  resolution,  we  wereunable 
to  detect  either  the  crepitating  or  subcrepitating 
ride, but  the  sotmd  on  percussion  became  L;radual- 
ly  clearer,  and  the  respiration,  wdiich  was  at  first 
extremely  ftint,  slowly  returned  to  its  nattttal 
state.  M.  liouillaud  records  a  case — a  solitary 
instance  we  believe — in  which  a  clot  of  puK 
monaiy  apoplesty  was  found  suramnded  ^a 
well  orgnnized  cyst,  precisely  similar  to  Uiose 
which  ate  occasionally  developed  round  um>> 

filectic  extravasations  in  the  brain,  and  vdlldl^ 
ike  them,  was  probably  destined  to  become  an 
agent  of  absofjption.  f  Obientttlinu  ptmr  $ermr 
6  i'hisioire  d  ttpofkrie  fmhnmMUt  par  M.  J. 
BtmUlaud.) 

Besides  these,  whidi  may  be  regarded  as  tlie 
fiivotirable  ferminatinns  of  an  ha'mor)toir  en- 
gon^inent,  others  of  a  U  ns  fasuuniblf  nature 
have  also  been  descriUd  by  (ladiologistS. 
Tlius,  according  to  Andral,  "it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  blood  extravasated  into  the 
lung,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  has  a  tendency 
to  acquire  a  right  of  settlement  there  by  becom- 
ing organized,  and  thus  roidered  cqiable  of 
perfonmnt:  the  different  acts  of  nutrition  and 
secretion  :"  in  diis  state  it  may  become  a  nidus 
for  the  developement  of  different  morbid  pro- 
ductions, such  as-  tiibrrtU',  melanosis,  pus,  &c. 
We  are  disposed  to  think,  however,  dial  the 
developement  of  tnbendei  can  seldom  1m-  tra(  ed 
to  this  source,  as  in  eiriity-six  cases  of  phthisis,  of 
die  dissections  of  whioi  we  have  kept  pi-etty  accu- 
rate notes,  we  only  find  mention  made  of  an 
ha-moptoic  engoigemcut  having  been  found  in 
two  individuals;  and  even  in  these  instances  it 
is  jnst  as  jirobable  that  the  tubercles  may  have 
caused  the  apojdectic  extravasations,  or  diat 
both  may  have  been  effects  ]iroduced  by  a  com- 
mon cause.  Lsannec  likewise  observe^  (Op. 
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cil.)  tliui  llic  hamoptysis  whicli  pii-redes  or 
accom|xuiies  the  symptoms  of  coiillnned  con- 
sumption, arises  much  more  fie4U(a)Uy  from 
bmiiciuBl  hemotriiage  dnm  from  pulmoiuury 
apoplexy  ;  and  tlie  accuniry  nf  tins  observation 
has  been  confinned  by  Loius  ami  Aodial. 

The  soppuntion  or  ihe  apopleetk!  mum^  and 
its  e-vTiriiation  by  the  bronchia,  have  ham  enu- 
merated by  M.  Cruveilhier  (Op.  cil.)  aniuiig 
the  terminations  of  this  disease.  As,  however, 
thi?  opinion  is  not  supjwrtetl  by  observation, 
aiid  >» directly  contradicted  by  Brou.ssais  {Phleg- 
meuues  Ctamques ),  we  may  conclude  that  its 
occiUTCAoe  is  exoeediogljr  me,  if  indeed  it  ever 
takes  place. 

Lastly,  pulmonary  apoplexy  has  been  ob> 
served  to  occur  as  a  precursory  symptom  of 
gangrene,  and  may,  we  conceive^  in  some  cases 
contribute  to  produfv  it.  In  one  inst;ince 
particularly  we  were  enabled  to  tbllow  the 
dilfacDt  stages  of  the  disease  firann  the  iiumation 
of  an  extensive  Irxinuptoic  engorgement  to  its 
conversion  into  a  large  gangrenous  abscess. 

The  rationale  of  this  transition  may,  we  con- 
ceive, be  ¥«p>Bt"f«*  thus :  in  the  hxmopioic  en- 
gor^rement  me  drenlatlon  through  the  indunted 
nuLss  is  complftely  oljslructtd  \>\  llu'  ^l(Jli(lifi(■a- 
tioa  of  the  part,  and  by  the  vessels  leading  to 
it  being  plugged  up  with  ooagula  of  fihnne. 
This  j)lui:urins  "p  of  the  vessels  has  been  noticed 
by  Lai:niiec,  and  more  particularly  by  Uouillaud, 
(Op.  cit.)  and  we  have  repeatedly  asoeMftmed 
the  fact  on  dissecuon.  Now  if  we  compare  the 
condition  of  tlie  part  thus  circumstanced  with 
the  pathology  of  gangrene  as  laid  down  by  the 
most  recent  and  approred  authorities  on 
the  subject,  we  shall  find  it  phced  under  pre» 
cisely  tlic  most  favtairable  cin  innstanc  es  for 
passing  into  gangrene,  or,  as  the  disease  hua 
Mm  mofeapproijriateiy  designated  by  Dr.  Low, 
ftttrrftictivc  daoreanization  of  the  lung. 

"  I  liave  alreaay  shewn,"  says  M.  Andra!, 
(lYcatise  on  Patliological  Anatomy,  translated  by 
Dr.  Townsend,  page  513,)  "  Uiat  ganjrrene  is 
not  neceiHtarily  preceded  by  any  violent  iU;ijree 
of  irritation,  but  may  be  produced  by  any  cause 
which  retains  the  blood  in  the  capilhuies  of  the 
pert,  es|iecia]ly  if  by  such  stagnation  die  arrival 
uf  fn  sh  b'.iMKl  l)y  the  arteries  is  ]>rt,'venlc(l.  In 
some  persoos  the  slightest  stagnauon  of  the 
hlood  has  a  remarkable  temlency  to  be  followed 
by  E^anCTene  of  the  part:  this  disi^jsition  to 
gangrene,  which  m  tnciie  |>erMius  la  u>iu>utu- 
tjonal,  HH^  be  pnxluced  in  others  by  a  variety 
of  causes  ;  and  in  Cruveilhier's  folio  work  on 
morbid  anatomy  we  read  the  following  account 
of  the  pathology  of  gangrene  "  Gangrene  is  a 
morbia  condition  whidi  may  occur  primitively 
in  any  tiasue  of  die  body,  or  oonsecutively  in 
any  organic  disease,  such  as  inflanunation,  can- 
cer, tubercle,  &c.  In  fiict  it  always  supervenes 
whenever  the  course  of  the  blood  is  intercepted 
•ither  by  a  mechanical  ol)st.ac!e,  or  by  the 
obstructum  tif'  the  pnneifHtl  and  collateral  arte- 
rie$  or  vehu."  ( Anutomie  Patkologifue  du 
eOfSf  kumain,  Zmc  livra'atm.) 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  will  he.  more 
fully  resuiued  in  the  article  gangrene  :  we  have 
only  alluded  to  it  at  pieKnt,  becaase,  if  we 


admit  the  possibility  of  gangrene  supcn'cning 
on  a  ha-moptoic  engorgement,  our  prognosis 
must  always  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event,  es))ecially  when  tiie  engorgement  is 
extensive,  and  occurs  in  t!ui>e  ronditiou.s  oftlie 
consututiou  which  have  been  observed  to  be 
most  fiivoiuable  to  the  formation  of  gangrene. 

llie  treatment  of  this  disease  must  of  course 
\x  rfcf^ulated,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  age, 
constitution  ot  tlu;  patient,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  already  lost ;  the  cause  of  tlie  hemorrliage 
must  likewise  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
onler  that  tlic  treatment  may  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  not  to  tlie  name  it 
bears.  The  measures  punnied  for  the  cure  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  when  connected  with 
ourpura,  or  scurvy,  must  differ  very  materially 
from  those  which  are  employed  when  it  pro- 
cee<i^  from  plethora,  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  may  be  laid 
down,  that  the  principal  indications  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  treatment  of  Uiis  di:iease,  are  to 
arrest  the  ftirther  progress  of  the  hemorrhage  by 
the  prompt  employment  of  such  measures  as 
are  best  calculated  to  reduce  plethom,  midenie 
the  action  of  the  lunu-t  and  arteries,  nud  eiNiBge 
the  determinatioQ  of  blood,  and  in  the  neit 
place,  to  prevent  arecunenoe  of  the  hemorrhage 
by  removing,  or  where  that  i«;  impracticable, 
controlling  those  causes  which  may  in  any  way 
tt  ft  i  t>  r.|>roduoe  it,  as,  by  le-establiahtng  any 
liubitual  disthar^s,  whose  suppression  may 
have  led  to  tlie  vicanuus  hemorrhage,  or  by  re- 
moving, or  at  least  palliating  any  organic  dis- 
ease, or  constitutaonal  disturbance  with  which 
die  h«norriiage  mi|^t  have  been  originally  con- 
nected. The  diseases  both  local  and  constitu- 
tional with  which  puUnonaiy  apoplexy  is  usually 
connected  have  been  already  enumerated  among 
the  causes  of  tliis  affection  ;  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them  Itere :  the  tieatmeut 
adapted  to  eadi  will  be  detailed  in  their  icepeo- 
tive  articles. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion,  when  treating  of 
hiEinoptysis,  to  enter  fully  into  tlie  considera- 
tion of  tiie  di&rent  remedial  agents  that  have 
been  found  most  elllcadous  m  suppressing 
pulmonary  liemorrhaue,  we  sha!!,  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
on  that  s«d>ject,  only  ren»rking  that,  as  the 
hemorrhage  is  in  ifenend  tnueii  more  profuse  in 
llus  variety  of  the  disease  diait  ui  Uruiichial 
hemorrliage,  and  as  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  jiarenehyinatous  structure  of  the  lung  is 
always  aueude<i  wiih  considerable  danger  and 
distress,  and  the  resolution  of  the  indurated 
part  at  best  a  slow  and  uncertain  process,  our 
treatment  dmuld  be  proportionally  prompt  and 
decisive.  With  this  view,  it  is  advisaole  to 
0|)en  a  vein  largely,  and  draw  blood  freely,  at 
the  very  onset  of  the  disease.  The  applkatioin 
of  leeclies  hxs  sjenemlly  Ix't-n  found  a  very 
inethcieul  substitute  for  Uie  free  use  of  the 
lancet.  Dr.  James  Clark  states  tliat,  in  ple« 
thoric  individuals  threatened  with  a)x>plexy  or 
hwmotrtysis,  the  application  of  leeches  fre- 
quently decides  the  very  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease it  was  intmded  to  prevent:  (note  to 
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iijiull  bU't'dini;  from  a  vein  may  also,  Jjun- 
nec  observes,  produce  the  same  effect :  accord- 
mg  to  dm  author,  one  bleedui^  of  twenty  or 
twenty-foiir  ounces  on  the  first  or  si-cotu!  day 
will  tja\Te  niort-  effect  in  checking  die  betnor- 
ibuy  than  several  pounds  taken  away  in  the 
course  of  a  fortni^'lit.    It  is  even  iM-ucfu-ial  in 
general  to  induce  (larttal  «yiico|>t;  by  means  of 
the  first  bleeding;  and  >■<■  ad di  that  in  cases 
of  thia  kind  the  fear  of  exhausting  the  patient'a 
•trengfh  if  wHhoat  jn^™!*?  since  we  know 
that  ihv  most  (oplous  \cn«sfctioii  fnWs  slioi-t  of 
tlie  ions  of  blofid  sustained  from  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  in  youn^  and  ralNUI  rabjecto  oven 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minntps ;  %vhi!o  the 
debilitating  effect  of  iho  liemorrhage  is  intinitely 
greater  than  the  loss  of  hhxid  piodiiCf<l  by  the 
lancet.    Shoultl  the  lieiiiorrlia<rc  conlitiiH'  ;iftcr 
tite  pulse  luks  becoiite  stiuiU  <uid  weak,  and  tlie 
strength  much  reduced,  it  will  not  be  prudent 
to  employ  farther  venesection,  but  to  nave  re- 
ooutee  to  derivatives,  among  which  purgatives 
are  unquestionably  tin-  most  rfticat  ioiis.  A 
drastic  enema  or  cathartic  frequently  checks 
the  hemorvhaflie,  and  even  Ae  faemonlMgie 
molimni,  esi»'<  lallv  if  thrv  arp  ]irodiicti»'e  of 
fitintness.    Naujit-aUng  dcmes  of  tartir  i-metic 
have  likewise  been  found  beneflcial  in  con- 
tmlling  the  rinnlation.    The  acetate  of  lead, 
too,  lias  Ix'tii  liigldy  t.'Xtolled  in  iliis  disease 
for  iH  (tedative  and  styntic  qualities.    Dr.  Mao- 
kinUMh  states  that  he  has  seen  it,  when  admi- 
nistered in  Ibll  doses,  act  in  the  most  wonderftil 
manner  in  ,sn|ipressirn;  i-ven  those  hemorrhages 
which  were  afterwards  proved  by  dissection  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  rapiaed  blood-vessel  in 
the  lung, (Mackintosh's  Practire  of  Pliysic :)  and 
he  strongly  recomm^s  it  in  those  cases  of  pul- 
monary aponlexv  where  the  patient  has  'ost  too 
much  blood  before  wp  arp  callpd,  or  where  the 
hemorrhage  continues  after  .sutficient  bleeding. 
Prussic  acid  will  also  be  found  usefiil  in  con- 
tioUing  the  inordinate  action  of  the  heart  and 
SHeries,  which  not  unfrequently  subsists  after 
much  blood  ha.s  l)eeTi  lost,   and  likewise  in 
allaying  the  teazing  cou^  and  irritation  in  the 
tinoat,  which  are  aometinies  very  trouUesome 
in  this  dis^iw.    We  have  likewise  found  di'^i- 
talis  useful  in  this  way,  particularly  in  {]ntt»e 
eases  where  the  pulmonary  affection  was  con- 
nected with  diM-aM'  of  the  heart.    It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  ibil  Uie  atiu  phlogistic  rejpraen 
must  be  strictly  enforced,  and  dM  net,  flilCMe, 
and  cool  air  are  indispensable. 

(R.  TUnuend.) 

ARTERITIS.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
has  sobnsled  amonfist  tnithort  iespectin|f  inflani- 

mation  xt  occurring:  in  the  interior  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Some,  amongst  whom  Laennec 
holds  the  roost  distinguished  place,  have  thought 
it  extremely  rare  ;  others  have  atlrilinted  to  it 
nearly  all  tlie  murbid  ap{>c-unuices  and  changes 
that  are  found  in  those  puis.  It  will  be  oonv*. 
nient  to  consider  the  sumect  under  the  separate 
heads  of  acute  and  of  cnronic  arteritis,  ranging 
under  each  its  proper  anatomical  charaders,  and 

die  movbid  alterations  that  appear  to  bdoog  to  it. 


Aemie  arteritm.  Hw  anatomical  diancters 

of  .iciile  arteritis  ure,  redness  of  the  internal 
membraoe  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  an  efiusion 
of  dasdc,  peendoHaembranous  lymph  on  tit 
snrftire,  ann  thirkrnint:  and  ulceration  nf  its 
subeiUiiice.  Kach  of  theite  clkaracten»  wdl  be 
considered  in  succession. 

Hirhim  nf'tht'  iulcrnal  membrnne  <  f' ! '  <  hairt 
and  urteria. — This  is  sometimesi  iuHaminiiUify, 
and  sometimes  not.  The  redness  ooC  inflnun^ 
tory  oAan  appean  in  die  aoit^  tiie  pulmonary 
artery,  and  tne  heart,  and  is  a  uniform  intense 
colonr,  ;us  if  stained  by  the  blood,  (  onisart 
avows  that  be  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  its  natuie  and  cause.*  P.  Fiank  regarded 
it  as  an  inflammation  of  the  arteries,  which, 
arcordnig  to  him,  occasions  a  jpeculiar  and 
almost  always  fiital  fever.f  Bertm  and  Houil- 
laud  have  con8id«  r(  <l  it,  whatever  was  its  shade, 
a.s  the  result  of  uiHanmiulion.l  Laeunec  en- 
tertains an  opposite  opinion,  a»d  demonstrates 
aatisfcctorily  tliat  the  sednaaa  in  question,  when 
not  aecompanied  1^  odier  anatomical  characters 
of  inflammation,  is  the  result  of  san^iineous 
imbibttimi.  This  opinion  has  been  coofinned 
by  the  discoveries  or  !Dutrochet.§ 

As  it  is  nccesKiry  that  the  reader  l)e  able  to 
judge  for  himself,  we  shall  give  some  account  of 
this  rednets,  adhering  to  the  desctiption  of 
LaenncT,  wlitrh  we  have  verified  repeated 
fxpcrimtiiLs  and  dissections. 

The  redness  is  sometimes  scarlet,  and  some- 
times brown  or  violet.  The  scarlet  redness  of 
the  interior  of  die  arteries  is  ofken  confined  to 
the  internal  membrane  exclui^iNely;  and,  when 
that  membiane  is  removed  by  xxtjgmg  with 
the  scalpel,  die  fibrous  coat  is  feimd  under, 
nfitrh  ns  pate  as  in  its  natnn!  state.  1?ut  in 
otiier  cases  the  redness  penet rates  more  or  lesii 
deef^y  into  Ae  fibrous  coat,  and  sometiraes 
reaches,  in  parts,  even  the  cellular  or  external 
luiiic.  The  redness  of  the  internal  coat  j»  a 
perfectly  uniform  tint,  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  presented  by  a  JHece  of  parchment 
pain^  red.  No  trace  of^  injected  capillaries 
can  he  distinguishet!  in  ii,  l  ut  the  tint  is 
sometimes  deeper  in  one  jiart  than  another. 
SonwtiineB  it  dininisfaee  insensibly  fiom  the 
oritrin  of  the  aorta  to  the  place  where  the  rnl- 
nch.s  c&ds&^ ;  but  very  often  it  termuiates  sud- 
denly, and  by  forming  abrupt  borders  of  an 
irre-^dar  shaje.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of 
an  inlcnsely  red  portion,  is  found  aa  accurately 
circumscrd>ed  {latch  of  white,  which  produoei 
preciseljr  the  efiiKt  that  is  oocaskmed  fay  an 
impwion  of  die  finger  on  a  part  of  die  skin 
sffected  with  jililev'mon  or  erysipelas.  When 
the  aorta  contains  vety  little  blooa,  the  redness 
only  ensls  in  the  tract  in  oontaet  widi  it,  and 
forms  a  sort  nf  nh!ifin.  Tlie  oriirin  nrni  :irch  of 
the  aorta  are  the  [(arts  of  that  artery  which  are 
the  most  ieqoently  found  thus  reddened. 
Somedmei  Mufy  all  ilie  artarias  pmfiil  the 

*  C'orvisart,  p.  36. 

t  Do  Curand.  Horuia.  Hoibis*  tSB.  U.  p.  179» 

X  Tmite,  &c.  p.  63. 

%  Datrochet,  Noavelle*  Rrchrrcbss  ses  Kladss 
SNMCtl'MissMsi.  Paiis«1826. 
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stain.   The  aortic  and  mitral  valves  then  par- 
ticipate in  it,  uiid  appear  as  if  tliey  had  bei-n 
plunged  in  a  rod  dye.    Tboogb  the  rad  is 
tearlet  in  die  arteries,  it  t»  deeper  on  the  valves, 
apMruvimatiira;   .sli^;ht]y    to   purple   or  violet. 
^Vlltul  Um*  uuitiiuimry  artery  u  reddenetl,  itn 
valves  and  the  tricuspid  are  ^so  very  ooromonly 
stained  in  the  sanoe  way.    Hic  stain  of  the 
ri^t  cavities  and  vessels  of  the  heart  is  always 
of  a  dee]wr  tnd  laowner  hue  tlian  that  of  the 
left;  a  circumstance  dependent*  in  all  proba- 
btlit)',  on  the  darker  colour  of  the  venous 
blood.  The  internal  nitinbrane  of  the  venlrieies 
and  auricles  sometimes  does  not  present  any 
sensible  chao^  of  coknr,  even  when  the  valves 
are  tlie  nv  -t  deeply  reddeneri     Still,  it  is  not 
rare  tor  ilie  internal  membraue  ot  tiie  auricles 
to  |>articipate  in  the  redness,  and  in  this  case 
its  tint  re->en»hles  that  of  the  valves.  More 
rarely,  the  i»urEu>e  of  the  ventricles  al^io  presentsi 
ft  amihr  redness,  but  ordinarily  it  is  orowner 
or  more  violet.   Sometimes  the  internal  sur- 
6oes  of  the  ventricles  and  auricles  are  the  only 
parts  reddened  ;  but  this  never  occurs  except 
when  the  bear  t  m  gorged  of  blood,  and  tbe  arteries 
oootain  scarcely  any.    Tbe  reanees  above  de^ 
scHlied  is  not  acconip;iniri|  wiili  rmv  -ftiMM-' 
thickening  or  vascuUr  injecuou  of  tite  stauied 
membranei.  A  few  hours'  maeeration  in  water 
suffices  to  make  it  totally  disappear. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  scarlet  redness. 
We  next  come  to  the  brownislt  or  violet  stain. 
It  is  found  equally  on  the  aorta,  the  pulmonary 
anety,  the  vaJves,  the  auricles,  and  the  ventri- 
cles. Most  coinmotily,  indeed,  it  is  observed 
in  all  these  jguts  at  once.  It  is  often  very 
unequal  in  mtennty,  and  is  ahvayt  moic 
marked  on  the  jwrts  of  the  vessels  that,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  taws  of  gravity,  have  been  rao«t  in 
contact  with  the  blood.  It  is  not  so  commonly 
restricted  to  tbe  lining  membrane  as  the  .scarlet 
ledness;  ibr  the  muscular  substance  of  tiie 
auncles  and  ventricles,  and  eivan  dw  filmmi 
timic  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arto^  parti- 
cipate in  the  dye ;  at  least,  in  some  points,  and 
to  a  certain  depth. 

Sucb  is  Laeo&ec's  account  of  ledness  of  tbe 
inlenal  membrane.  Botie^ieei,  he  contends 
with  great  justice,  is  not  sufficient  to  characterise 
inftammation,  particularly  when  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  thickening  or  vascular  iojjectioo  of 
the  redilened  }«rts.  Moreover,  the  exact  cir- 
cumscri^jltoD  of  the  redness  in  some  cases,  and 
lis  abrupt  tamnnation  by  gaonettical  though 
irregular  lines — an  appearance  never  seen  in 
inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  thouuh  it 
i.s  occasionally  and  to  a  slight  de^ee  in  that  of 
mucous* — baoisb  tbe  idea  of  inflammalicwi,  and 
rather  oeavev  that  of  a  staift  by  a  ookmed 
liquid  which  had  run  irregularly  on  thr  rrd  kned 
membraue,  or  which,  on  account  of  its  deficient 
quantity,  had  not  been  able  to  touch  every  part. 
Again,  the  rtrrnnistances  under  which  the  red- 
ness is  usu.ii  i)  i  niod,  countenance  the  idea  of 
it*  heSeug  a  stain  rather  than  from  inflamm^ioB. 
lannec  has  found  the  scsiiet  red  to  occur 

*  W«  half  sesa  it  in  the  trarhealn  vattela.  tee 
also  Bivianaeaa  en  Diptherite. 


after  a  somewhat  protractetl  agony  in  subjects 
still  vigorous,  but  yet  cachectic,  in  I'on.secjut  nce 
of  disease  of  the  heart  or  otherwise.  The 
Uood  in  these  cues  was  never  very  fiimly  co- 
agulated, and  the  bxly  most  rre<piently  pre- 
sented  some  .signs  ot'  decoui|juiiUion.  The 
brownidi  w  noiet  red  he  found  in  those  sub- 
je<  t«   f  pf  cially  who  had  died  of  continued 
typlii  td  li  vers,  of  emphysema  of  tl»e  lungs,  or 
of  disevLses  of  the  heart.   Almoetall  had  expe- 
rienced a  lon^  and  suffocative  agony;  in  all, 
tlie  blood  was  very  liquid  and  evidently  altered, 
and  signs  of  premature  decomposition  existed 
in  the  bodies.   We  have  found  it  also  verv  coo- 
stantlv  m  cachectic  subjects  aliiwted  with  pa»* 
sive  hemorrhage  from  the  funis,  from  ulcers, 
&c.  as  in  scurvy.    It  is  moreover,  lu  summer 
partJciilarly,  and  in  subjects  that  are  opened 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  that 
tlie  dark  discoloration  is  most  firequently  met 
with.  Both  varieties  of  lednees,  and  particularly 
the  brownish  ot  violet,  are  accompanied  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  softening  of  the  heart, 
and  with  an  inctexsed  humidity  of  the  arterial 
walls.   In  most  instances  these  states  are  evi- 
dendy  the  effects  of  a  CQfunenoeinent  of  putrfr* 
faction.    L;ii  iwn  i   lin^  stronj^  doubts  whether 
the  scarlet  rednesii  ever  jiroducea  symntoms 
aufficiently  severa  and  constant  to  renoer  it 
capable  of  being  recognised.    He  has  found  it 
in  subjects  who  had  died  of  widely  dififeieat 
oonpmits,  and  he  waa  never  able  to  pnadict  it 
by  any  constant  sign. 

The  cases  which  Bertin  and  Bouillaud  have 
adduced  in  substantiation  of  their  opinion,  that 
tbe  redness  in  (question  is  of  an  inflammatoty 
nature,  are  strikingly  oomboiative  of  the  viewa 
of  Laennec.  For,  of  twenty-four  cases,  eleven 
are  typhoid  fever,  or  other  affections  in  which 
there  was  a  meiiifest  alteration  of  the  liquids, 
and  premature  putrefaction.  Tlie  thirteen  other 
cases  consist  alinast  entirely  of  consumptive 
patients;  and  the  writen  olMerve>  in  general 
terms,  that  the  redness  appeared  to  coincide 
with  a  remarkable  Huid  state  of  the  blood.  It 
must  further  lie  remarked,  that  most  of  their 
examinations  were  made  in  summer,  and  more 
than  thirty  hoars  after  death. 

In  order  to  ascertain  experimentilly  whether 
blood  could  occasion  a  stain,  Laennec  enclosed 
a  quantity  in  a  sound  and  recent  aorta,  and 
placed  the  prcjn.mtinti  in  the  stomach  "f"  the 
subject,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  dry  ing 
and  to  put  it  under  the  same  circumstances  of 
decomposition  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  In 
twenty-four  hours  it  presented  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  die  scarlet  die,  which  was  not  weakened 
b^  reiteiated  washing.  According  to  his  expe- 
mnents.  Mood  loo  ftrmly  co^^unted  censes 
imbibition  iecMv  md  slowly.  I'.lidi!  Ii.ilf 
coagulated,  and  particularly  the  blooit  still 
sli^tly  florid,  which  may  be  pressed  out  of  the 
lungs,  produces  the  scariet  r<  rl-f»>is.  Very 
liquid  blood,  and  particularly  that  witli  a  serous 
inteimixture,  prodbicesavioiet  colour  of  greater 
or  less  depth.  If  the  artery  be  only  paitlv 
filled,  the  dye  occupies  those  parts  alone  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  blood,  and  forms  a  ribbtm. 
If  the  waUs  of  the  artety  are  fina  and  elastic, 
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the  dye  wquim  a  lonir  t^ooe  (teventy  or  ei^rhty 

hours)  f«jr  its  fitnnatioii,  nml  is  itt-viT  vf-rv 
deep;  but  if,  on  the  contran-,  the  walls  are 
aoft,  supple,  and  diai^  witti  hamidity,  ^ 

ihp  promptly  j)eiif'tr,itt-s  tlirim..'li  llir  whole 
tiiickness.  VVaiTO  weather  and  the  ranid  pro- 
gress  of  putre&ctioa  are  fiiTOureble  to  ine  imlii- 
bition. 

Boerhaiive  and  Rlorga<;in  attributed  tlic  red 
colour  to  the  stagnation  of  bloo<i  which  tnk*  - 
place  during  the  a^y  in  diiitases  accompanied 
wHh  v^ttvtt  opfncflMiofi ;  and  Hodgmn  maiMainii 
fliat  irt  r  ;,]  ndtu-ss.  such  as  that  above  <\v- 
scnl>ed,  does  not  arise  from  acute  inikunnuuion, 
M  it  ia  not  accompanied  by  any  other  anatomical 
rhnrartpr*  of  iiitlamnintion.  ^\  l>pti  omnrini 
in  lite  vRittity  ut  ccKigula,  it  is,  in  his  opinion, 
an  effect  of  imbibition  alter  death. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  from  all  the 
evidence  now  adduced,  that  redness  of  the  in- 
ternal inemhrane^i  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
cannot  alone  prove  inflammation,  aiKl  that  it 
is  a  phenomenon  taking  place  during  the  agony, 
or  after  death,  ^vh('Ile^er  it  is  found  in  coriiunr- 
tion  with  the  following  circumstances:  namely, 
a  prolonged  and  suflbcative  agony;  maniint 
alfpmtifm  of  the  1t!ood  ;  and  a  somewhat  ad" 
v~diiced  deconi|KK«itioti  ot  tlie  body. 

Such  is  the  redness  of  the  intenial  membrane 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  which  is  not  infiamma- 
loiy  :  we  now  proceed  to  that  which  is.  llie 
colour  of  the  latter  may  be  the  same ;  for  the 
membrane,  though  inflamed,  is  atill  liable  to 
irahibition.  In  die  absence  of  imbibition,  the 
r«'diicss  is  faiiilcr,  less  sliiniii<^,  more  p(juah!v 
difliised,  and  less  cbaractensed  by  streaks, 
patches,  tsolaled  unslained  spots,  and  abrupt 
©dgcs. 

Eff'usum  of  lymjtU  on  llie  tnteriml  mtmbranCy 
wiAlkirkminp  oj'  its  suintnnce.  Whether  the 
redness  be  due  to  vascularity  alone,  or  to  this 
conjoined  with  imbibition,  its  inflammatory 
nature  is  known  by  tlie  pref»ence  of  certain 
other  auaiomical  diaracters  of  intiamroation. 
These  are,  thickenintr,  swellingr,  and  iniffiness 
of  rill  ii  n  r  r  membi-ane  ;  an  eiftision  nf  lymph 
on  c'lUier  Its  free  or  adherent  surfiice;  and  a 
pretemattiral  vascularity,  with  softening  and 
thickening,  of  the  middle  artprial  ront.  Each 
of  the  coaLs  may  be  sepaiaitd  from  llie  other 
wHh  much  greater  facility  than  natural  by 
Wiaping  with  the  nail  or  scalpel.  The  internal 
and  middle  coats,  in  short,  present  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  adhesive  iiirianiniation,  as  it 
occurs  in  other  membranes.  It  is  by  dtis  in- 
Aumnation  that,  if  an  artery  be  wounded  or 
dividf'd  ;  ifitlw!  compre^:«od  hv  a  li^niliiro  or 
tumor;  or  if  it  be  simply  irnuttd  by  ulceration 
of  the  surrounding  parts  or  a  pulmonary  vo- 
mtm,  an  effusion  of  lymph  tales  place  into  th(> 
cavity  of  the  vessel,  and  into  tlit;  ctilhiliu-  tissue, 
both  investing  it  externally,  and  connecting  its 
several  coats,  by  which  its  caliber  is  obliterated 
and  hemorrhage  prevented. 

Although  obliteration  never  takes  place  in 
die  aorta  firom  indanunation  alone,  this  vessel 
sometimes  exhibits  the  vestiges  of  acute  inflam- 
inatioii  more  pal]iaMy  than  smaller  arteries. 
Thus,  m  a  case  seen  by  Dr.  Farre,  the  internal 


coal  of  the  aorta  was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 

a  ciMisideraMe  effusion  of  lynijih   had  tak,(!n 
place  mto  its  cavity.    The  Ivmph  was  very  in- 
timately connected  widi  me  internal  coat.* 
.Similar  instnticf's  ha%-p  hi-cn  ^een  bv  Ilod'^'ton.f 
Herim.J  ;uid  ap|Kirently  by  I'ortal,^  and  .Vlor- 
U^igui  and  Itoerliaave  ;||  and  lymph  has  been 
fiHiud  effused  within  the  auricles  and  on  the 
valves  by  Uaillie,1i  Laennec,**  Hums.tt  We 
liiivo  met  with  it  both  in  the  hean  and  aorta. 
Ethisions  of  lymph  within  the  heart  and  great 
arteries,  however,  are  very  seldom  witnp«tse<i ; 
and  h.  lice  it  is,  that  Laenner  thinks  inflamma- 
tion ot  tlie  internal  membrane  of  those  porta 
extremely  rare. \X    Rut  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Ivmpli  is  not  sulhcient  to  determine  whether 
intl.uuiuulioii  exist  or  not ;  fiw,  in  many  in- 
stances,  the  lymph,   when   first  effused,  is 
washed  away  by  tne  force  of  a  circulation  so 
Txmierfnl  as  that   in  the  heart  and  aorta. 
J.aennec  considers  a  layer  found  on  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  heart  ix  great  vessels, 
to  be  the  only  inoontesdUe  mga  of  inflammation 
of  that  inembmne,  and,  vrith  ulceration,  the 
only  certain  one:§§  for  he  doubts  wlietlicr  red- 
ness of  the  membrane,  even  when  conjoined 
wiili  thickening,  s%ve!lin'j,  puftines^,  and  an 
utmsiKil  develo|)emeiit  of  small  ves-sels  m  the 
middle  ninic,  would  satisfactorily  prove  inflam- 
mation in  a  subject  considerably  infiltrated,  and 
whose  tissues  are  very  humid.  ||  ||   This  is  a 
pohit  which  can  only  he  determined  by  the 
judgement  of  the  physician  in  individual  cases. 
We  recently  met  widi  a  case  precisely  sudi  as 
Lienitfc  ilGscrihos,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  it 
struck   us  and  two  eminent  medical  friends 
as  be  III  .:  inflamniatory ;  but  a  brief  inspection 
proved  the  reverse.    It  is  necp>;s.in',  ho\vpver, 
to  be  alive  to  this  source  of  fallacy,  kteysig, 
Hodgson,  and  Hertin.  and  Bouillaud  are  of  opi- 
nion that  lyronh  edused  by  inflammation  is 
the  sotme  of  rangmis  or  warty  vegetations  of 
the  valves.    I-iennec  rejects  this  opinion,  and 
attributes  the  vegetation  to  sanguineous  concre- 
tions which  adhere  to  die  internal  membrane, 
and  hernmc  nrcmni7od.     He  docs  not  deny, 
ho\ve\er,  tliat  an  intlainniatory  fal.se  membnmc 
may  heeome  tiie  mi<  lens  of  these  concretions. 
Hits  subject  will  i)c- more  fully  considcKd  under 
the  head  of  vt^ttalions. 

Effusions  of  lymph  are,  in  some  instances, 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammations ;  for  they 
are  found  in  tfie  vicinity  of  ossiflattions  of 
arteries  and  other  morbid  alterations  of  a  chro- 
nic nature.  \V'e  have  .seen  an  ossified  common 
iliac  obliterated  by  a  plug  of  lymph.  Hodfw 
son  has  wttnossed  nearly  the  same  ;  and  I>r. 
Goodison  found  the  aorta  itself  obliterated  by 
lyn^h,  at  a  part  sriwe  its  wiwle  cbeumteenctt 

*  Hsdgwm  oa  the  Aitsrica,  p.  5,  plate  1,  fig.  5. 

t  Ibid.  p.  6. 
J  Case  ii.  p.  7. 

4  Cours  d'.in.-itoiiilo  njcilirnlo,  \<>ta.  Uu  p*  1S7* 

1  Morhu!  Ati.it.  Kilit.  !i,  p.  85. 

De  r.Auscuk.  mm.  n,  p.  127. 
tt  On  Diso.m  s  of  the  Heart,  ch.  is. 
Xi  I>e  rAuamlt.  t«nu  ii.  p. 
d  Ibid.  p.  807. 
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wai  converted  into  a  bony  cylinder.  This 
l^mph  must  have  been  secreted  gradually ; 
as  the  force  of  the  aortic  circulatioa  would 
have  innhed  away  any  soft  and  copious  recent 

effusion.     It  i-s  prxibabli-  lliat  llit-  obi itc-ral lull 

of  arteries  iu  tiio  Qeigbbourbood  of  voiuics 
and  other  ulceratioiu,  and  of  tumoun,  is  also 

OCcn.sioned  by  chronic  inHammatiou. 

IJUrrfitioH  of'  the  internal  membrane. — UI- 
ceratiuii  of  the  tntemal  membrane  sometimes 
takes  platv  from  acute  inHatnmation,  without 
any  lesion  of  tiie  subjacent  tissues.  This, 
however,  is  laze ;  for,  in  genecal,  the  utoeration 
is  a  consequence  of  some  previous  diroiiic  de- 
leneratiou  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  is, 
in  tlie  first  instance,  rather  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity than  an  ulceration.   Such  is  the  case 
when  it  is  oocaaiooed  by  the  detachment  of 
calcareous  incrustations,  or  by  the  deposition 
of  atbeiomatous  or  other  matter  underneath 
the  internal  membrane.    Ulcers  from  these 
causes  are  not  uncommon,  and  tliou'^h  they  do 
not,  strictly,  come  under  the  lurad  of  acute 
arteritis,  they  may  be  conveniently  considered 
in  this  situation.   Tliey  vary  in  size  from  a 
mustard-seed  to  a  pea  or  bean,  have  more  or 
less  tliick  and  ragged  ed^es,  and  are  some- 
times so  deep  as  to  reacii,  and  even  to  per- 
fonUe,  the  external  or  odlular  tunic.  Laennec 
describes  the  formation  of  thc^-  ulcers  from 
culcareous  incrustations  iu  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  W  hen  a  ootcareous  incrustation,''  says 
he,  "  is  (b  tatlitd  from  the  aorta,  the  species 
of  sinus  left  by  tt  is  tilled  up  by  fibrine,  which 
becomes,  by  decomposition,  of  the  consistence 
of  friable  paste,  and  is  often  intermixed  w  hh 
fhosphale  of  lime."   Tliis  paste,  when  solt 
and  pulpy,  1ms  been  denominalwl  mclkrre,  or 
atheroma.   Mot  unfrequently,  the  borders  of 
the  lesion  are  leddened  for  a  little  distance ; 
and  this  he  attributes  to  iiiil)iI)itioii  of  bluud, 
(rendered  more  ^y  in  an  altered  structure,) 
niher  than  to  chronic  inflammation,  wbidi  he 
thinks  is  not  proved  eitht!r  by  tlic  presence  of 
pus,  or  of  iujy  symptoitks,  local  or  general, 
that  can  be  referred  to  it.   lliese  lesions,  there* 
fore,  he  reganls  as  being,  in  the  fii>t  instance, 
merely  solutions  of  continuity  from  an  entirely 
mechanical  cause ;  and  not  ulcers,  occasioned 
inHammatioD.  Ue  does  not  deny,  however, 
t  the  oldest  and  moot  extensive  of  them 
soinitimes  become  ulcers  ;    for    the  iiitt-mal 
membrane  at  the  bordei>i  of  tlie  lesions  is 
slightly  tumid  and  red,  and  tOie  surfoce  of  the 
fibrous  funic  at  tluir  base  i>  manifestly  altered, 
liut  he  contends  that  lite  inllaiiiiuatory  action 
which  gives  them  the  character  of  ukera,  is  the 
effec-l,  not  the  cause,  of  the  so'ution  of  con- 
tinuity.   Solutions  of  continuity  occasioned 
by  the  detachment  of  calcareous  incrustations, 
are  among  the  most  fcequent  causes  of  con- 
secutive fu$e  aneurisms. 

Small  pustules  filled  with  pus  soinetiincs, 
though  rarely,  prejseut  themselves  under  the 
internal  membrane  of  die  aorta,  and  burst  into 
it>  cavity.  If  is  probable  that  they  form  the 
genuine  or  primitive  ulcers  of  that  vessel, — 
those  which  are  the  moat  fiet|ue»t  cause  of  its 
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perforation.  Tliey  somctiiuus  ilirovv  uul  curdy, 
and  even  calcareous  msuter.  Laennec  thinks 
that  these  pustules  are  occasioned  by  inflam- 
mation, not  of  the  internal,  but  of  the  middle 

artirial  tunic,  or  uf  the  fine  Cellular  tissue 
which  unites  tltc  middle  to  lite  iuterual  tunic; 
and  he  is  of  this  opinion,  because,  in  inflam- 
mation of  all  menioraiu  s,  as  the  peritonetim, 
the  pleura,  the  mucous  ateinlir.me  lining  the 
bronchia,  {^c.  fNlB  forms  on  their  tree,  and  not 
on  their  adliercnt  surface.  Therefore,  as  this 
secretion  is  tuund  on  the  adherent  surtace  of 

the  inner  arterial  manhtane,  he  infers  Uiat  the 
inflammation  occasioning  the  pustule  is  seated, 
not  in  that  membrane,  but  in  the  subjacent  tis- 
sues. Pus  is  scjircely  ever  found  on  ulcers  of 
the  iwart  and  arteries,  because  it  is  waslied 
away  as  so<ni  as  secrrted.  For  the  same  rea- 
son,  it  is  never  found  on  the  interna!  surface 
of  arteries  that  are  intiamcd  wuiiuut  being 
ulcerated,  though  analogy  leads  us  to  believe 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  secreted. 

Ulcerations  are  extremely  rare  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart.  We  ncently  met  with  an  in^ 
stance,  originating  in  a  Gurdv  deposition  under 
tlie  liniiii;  membrane.  We  nave  never  seen  or 
lu  ard  of  a  ease  in  wbicii  iiitlamniation,  when 
coutined  to  the  interior  of  an  arteiy,  tenoi- 
nated  in  gangrene.  Arteries,  however,  are  fo^ 
quently  involved  in  the  slonixhinir  of  snrrnuiid- 
ing  parts;  in  which  case  tlie  blood  generally 
coagulates  in  the  vessels  to  a  considerable 
evtent  nbnvc  the  line  of  sj^MCelatioDy  and  thus 
presents  heiiiorrliages.* 

It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  arteritis  is 
sometimes  of  an  er)'sipelatous  nature.  We 
allude  to  that  which  follows  an  injury  of  an 
artery,  as  by  a  ligature,  a  gun-shot  wound,  &c. 
especially  if  there  be  deep-seated  disease  in  the 
muscles  of  the  put  affected.  The  inflamma- 
tion, in  these  cas»  ^,  >umetimes  runs  aluny;  the 
int^nal  coat  of  the  artery  till  it  reaches  the 
heart.  It  is  a  most  formidable  diseuw,  rapidly 
producing  great  irrititiv*'  fe\er.  an  extremely 
quick  ])iilse,  complete  colUpsie,  low  delirium, 
and  generally  death. 

C/ironic  arteritiSf  and  the  morbid  altcratiom 
conutrtt  d  with  it.  Arteries  iire  more  subject  to 
chronic  than  to  acute  inflammation.  The  in- 
ternal membrane,  when  so  aflected,  is  thickened^ 
softened,  atid  of  a  deep  dirty  red  colour.  .These 
appeataiu  e^  are  not  uniformly  difl'use*!,  but  are 
more  marked  in  the  viciuity  of  calcareous  and 
other  degenerations.  Hence,  some  have  sup- 
jx»sed  that  fhe-e  d(^.;ener.ition!«  were  the  cause 
of  the  infiauui  atiuii-  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  tend  in  nuuiy  uistances  to  keep  it  up; 
but  it  is  hiuhly  probable  that  the  degenerations 
thein.selves  were  oriKin^i'ly  cau.sed  by  increased 
vascular  a(  tton  of  a  chronic  nature.  Whether 
the  increased  vascular  action  be  in  eveiy 
case,  particularly  those  of  calcareous  deposi- 
tions, strii  tly  inflammatorv,  we  shall  enquire 
after  bringing  the  various  de^fenerations  under 
review.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  appeacanoes  in  arteries  presented  by  chmnic 

*  Baifiam,  p.  17. 
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iiiftHiiimftop  ttwonipuiiedi  with  moiWd  dspo* 

sitions,  Ikiv*-  ]>cvn  well  known  lo  authors  fn>in 
a  very  early  penod.  Tlie  ancient  physicians 
ascribed  them  to  acriraonious,  sy]Ailitic»  and 
scorb\iti(  liumoiir^  per\'nfliiiu  tii»*  system.  Souie 
modem  wnters  also,  rsirUtularly  t'or^'ixart, 
Sc-ur|);i,  RtdMnnd,  and  llod>!»on,  impute  them 
to  limibr  cantes,  especiallv  to  the  sy]>hilitic 
virus,  or  to  the  raercury- usetl  for  its  eradication. 

Alitrbid  alttrutwns  in  the  emits  of'  arteries, 
tmd  apeciaUjf  of  'tkt  aorta.  The  morbid  aite- 
fBtiooi  in  the  interior  of  the  aorta  which  appear 
to  be  of  rliroiiir  formaticn,  aro,  stealomatous, 
fibrous,  curtiiajifiiious,  and  calcareous  deponi- 
tiuns,  with  a  thukened,  fragile,  and  inelastic 
condition  of  the  arterial  coats.  The  moMt  .sim- 
ple ot  tiiese  alterations  is,  a  loss  of  elasticity, 
generally  aocom]Kuiied  with  increased  density 
and  opacity  of  the  coats  of  the  artery.  Tliis 
state  is  suiKcient  of  itself  to  give  rise  to  dilata- 
tion, by  a  process  which  will  be  described  ttnder 
tlie  bead  of  diiatatton  of  the  aorta. 

Before  describinfr  the  depositioiM,  it  may  be 
prcriiiM  (l  tliaf  tlioy  oriaii>at«',  not  in  the  internal 
coat,  but  either  in  the  middle  coat,  or  m  the 
fine  cellular  tissue  interposed  between  it  and 
the  intcninl  coat ;  that  this  coat  can  snmctimes 
be  peeled  otl'  from  them  in  a  perfect  state,  even 
when  Ihey  are  far  adnneed;  and  that  the  pro. 
ducttons  themselves  are  more  analo<Tous  to  tnose 
of  a  fibrous  lluiu  of  a  serous  membrane. 

Till'  extent,  the  form,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  productions  are  infinitely  various :  some- 
times  tiie  serersl  species  exist  separately,  but 
more  cxjnnnonly  they  are  found  niort-  or  less 
intermingled  m  the  same  artery,  llie  first  and 
most  common  appearance  is  that  of  small> 
ojKiqTTe,  stm%v-co!onrt'(l  spots,  immediately  un- 
derneath the  Imii^  membrane,  with  slight 
inequality  and  cotragation  of  the  membnmc 
around  them.  At  a  morp  advanced  period  the 
depositions  form  considerable,  slightly  elevated 
patches,  which,  becoming  confluent,  sometimes 
oveispread  the  whole  sur^ioe.  Some  of  these 
ptttdies  have  much  the  appeuwice  and  con> 
si.stcnce  of  hct-s'-wax,  or  cnft^sc,  tliou'^h  in 
general  their  cohesioos  and  flexibility  are  (greater. 
These  are  usually  denominated  ste&tomatoui. 
Others,  presenting;  nearly  tht-  same  colour,  have 
a  fibrous  or  ligamentous  a|»|H*araiice ;  while 
others,  agnin,  are  more  translucent,  white,  and 
elastic,  like  cartilage  or  fil)ro-canilajc.  All 
the  depositions  described  are  atcouipunied  widj 
thickening  and  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  internal 
coat,  which  becomes  knotQr,  wrinkled,  and 
sometimes  cracked,  scaly,  and  fimbriated.  Tliis, 
liowL'ver,  is  less  decidedly  tlie  case  untU  earthy 
dif|Ki8itioQs  lave  taken  place.  These  geneittlly 
commence  in  the  tnidM  of  a  cattihinmnis  or 
fibn>-cartilazinnu<:  patch,  though  they  an  some- 
tunes  found  in  detached  scales,  and  sntuetiines, 
in  a  soft  or  pasty  fonu,  in  the  midst  of  cheesy, 
CJurdy,  or  melicerntis  matter.  Wl)en  they  form 
incrustations,  the  shape  of  these  is  irregularly 
flattened ;  the  prominences  being  towards  the 
exterior  rather  than  the  interior  of  the  aitery. 
Theb«d«inal  sni&oe  somaiiittet  pnseitts  the 
imprint  of  dte  circular  fibies  of  the  middle 


tunic.    Their  infernal  smftee  is  sometimes 

smooth,  and  evid»iitly  covered  hy  the  mem- 
brane; in  other  cases  it  is  rough,  and  the 
membrane  is  more  or  less  destrojred.  Calca- 
reous <Ie]>osilioiL>»  occur  most  fn  tpientlv  in  the 
aseeiidmg  jxirtion  and  arch  ot"  ll»t;  aurt;t,  but 
occasionally  Uiey  pervade  the  whole  of  the 
vessel,  and  even  almost  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
terial system.  Wesawacase  in  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
ill  which  the  CTcat  arteries  from  the  heart  to  the 
aukle  weie  converted  into  rigid  tubes  by  ossi- 
fication, which  in  ports  occupied  all  the  coats 
and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vessels. 
Ill  aiiotlier  case,  at  St.  Geor^'e's  Hospital,  the 
common  iliaes  were  rigid  ;  and  one  of  them, 
whirli  wTis  roin  erted  inio  a  l<iri:»  cylinder,  was 
obliiemted  by  a  plui:  oftleiise  lymph.  The  ar- 
terial system  was  else\>iiere  inoi«  OT  iessossified. 
Both  tlie  patients  died  with  gangienoos  soiet  of 
the  lev:s. 

In  the  arteries  at  the  ba.se  of  the  brain, 
calcareous  and  other  degenerations  are  remark- 
ably frequent,  and  are  a  principal  cause  of 
apoplectic  ettusioiis.  It  is  rue,  indeed,  to 
iiiditt  wiUi  an  iiLsUince  of  such  effusion,  exclu- 
sive of  those  dependent  on  external  violence,  in 
Nshich  some  disen'spof  these  arteries  rnay  not  be 
detected ;  and  it  may  l»e  remarked  m  passing, 
thai,  in  must  instances,  the  disease  of  the  artery  is 
connected  with  hyjiertrophy  of  tlie  left  ventricle ; 
whence  it  ap|)ears  to  Ik:  referable  to  over-disten- 
sion, to  which  Uie  cerebral  arteries  are  more  ol>- 
noxiotis  than  othei*,  in  consequence  of  their 
beinif  without  die  cidlalar  coat,  uid  beiti|^  ilt 
supported  by  tlie  pnlpy  yieldiii-z  sul)stance  of 
die  brain.  \Vc  have  met  with  several  cases  of 
epilepsy  which  had  no  other  obvious  catM 
than  diseane  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  nio 
arteries  below  the  pelvic  divarication  of  tlie 
aorta  are  mote  fineqtiently  ossified  than  those  of 
the  up|)«r  extremities  and  trunk. 

Calcareous  concretions  differ  essentially  from 
natural  bone,  lor  tlumuii  some  are  fonned 
the  secretion  of  the  eartliy  uhoaphaie  in  carti- 
lage, even  these  have  not  the  peculiar  fibrous 
arrani^cinent  of  l>one.  Hut  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  the  earthy  matter  is 
not  secreted  in  any  cartilaginous  matrix  what* 
ever,  but  is  simply  deposited  in  the  fonn  of 
an  irregular  honiOk:eiieous  crust  or  crystsdli2a- 
tion,  without  any  determinate  ananKcnient,  and 
witliout  vitality.  The  pmpfirtiuii  of  ani- 
iiul  matter  in  ilie^e  is  very  snwU.  Mr.  lironde 
found  100  TKirt.s  to  consist  of  65,5  of  phosphUt 
of  liiue,  ana  34,6  of  auinuU  matter.  In  some 
specimens  w«  have  found  the  quantity  of  animal 
matter  considerably  less. 

When  osKiiicatioo  is  veiy  considerable,  it  is 
sometimes  attended  with  induration,  inelasti- 
city, and  fnc'ilify.  not  only  of  tlie  internal, 
but  of  all  die  arterial  ( f«its  ;  and  this  state  i 
have  seen  attendei!  m  some  cases  widi  thicken- 
ing, and  in  others,  thnu,-h  less  fre<piently, 
with  extenuation  aiid  a  huniy  lr.ui»lut:ency  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessel.  Tlie  aorta,  so  affected, 
genetally  undencoes  dilatation,  but  very  rarely 
conlvRctioh.  When  the  ^poritiwis  are  purtial 
and  limited,  Uw  interml  membfane  in  toe  in- 
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tcirals  is  often  jjerfcctly  souud.  This  ii*  e?rpe- 
cially  the  case  in  the  ossifications  of  old 
people.  It  is  roaaritabte  that,  though  morbid 
depontiom  are  so  fi<equent  in  the  aorta,  they 
OTf  e\tremt!y  rare  in  llic  ]niliiiormiy  artery. 
Out  of  upwaids  of  a  thousand  cases,  in  which 
we  btve  enunttied  thie  vencl,  ne  have  nevermel 
with  ralcareous  drpositions  in  its  coals,  and 
mljr  three  or  four  tunes  wiili  cartilaginous  and 
■tcatomatotts  disease  and  dilauition. 

Of'  the  cnu%fx  of  morbid  ilt  /xisitit'iis  in  the 
eoatt  of  ui  ttrus.  Some  autiiun>  liave  con- 
sidereJ  morbid  depositions  in  die  OOets  of 
ulenes  lo  be,  in  every  case,  the  Tarioiu 
metunorphoses  of  lymph,  effused  by  inAunnifr> 
tion  of  tiiu  at  lite  kmc!  aiul  of  sm  li  intensity 
as  iilft-ays  to  prodaim  itself  hy  obvious  symp* 
loms,  and  raquire  aiuipiili>);istic  tieatmttit 
Others,  at^n,  have  8Uj)j«>s<  fl  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  depositions  in  question,  take 
place  quite  independently  of  inuunmation  of 
any  kind.  As  principles  of  treafmeiit  of  a  de- 
cided nature  liave  been  founded  on  each  of 
these  conflicting  doctrines,  it  is  a  matter,  not  of 
nwre  necnfattion,  but  of  practical  importance, 
to  look  into  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  truth. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that 
aeute  inftunmation  may,  in  some  instances,  hy 
the  foundation  of  nutrhiil  de]x:)sitioiis  in  the 
coats  oi  arteries;  yet  it  is  c-ert^un  tiiat  they  may 
and  do  occur  independent  of  it;  as  they  have 
been  found  iii  individuals  who  had  never  ma- 
nifested any  syuiptuin«!  whatever  of  inflnmma- 
tiaOf  and  who  had  even  (-onstantly  enjoyed 
tfie  most  perfect  health.  Analotricat  evidenro 
derived  from  other  membranes  leads  to  the 
belief  that  chronic  inflammation  is,  in  most 
instances  at  least,  the  main  agent  concerned  in 
the  production  of  these  depositions.  Thus,  fbr 
cxamplf,  ilu'  dura  mater  and  t'lc  nr.f  :  le 
sometimes  not  only  thtckened  and  md united, 
bat  converted  into  Abrous,  cartilaginous,  or 
liony  tissue-.  We  have  sr>r>n  tlio  diini  mater  con- 
verted into  a  calcareous  plate  nearly  as  lar^e  as 
the  hand,  and  ovenptCMting  one  hemisplMffe 
of  tlie  brain.  The  preparation  was  shown  to 
us  by  Professor  Monro,  and  is  in  his  museum. 
Mr.  ilammick  showed  us  two  preparations,  in 
his  museumj  of  calcareous  plat^  of  about  two 
indies  in  diameter,  on  the  pleura.  Changes  of 
this  kind  are,  by  giMu  rd  consent,  attributed  to 
chronic  inllamoutiou;  as  they  are  not  only 
found  in  conjunction  with  orfi;anised  adventi- 
titnis  niem!)ntiif!s"  and  other  anatomical  proofs 
of  that  form  of  inflammation,  but  are  often 
attended  with  its  symptoms.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  corresponding  changes 
Uikine  place  within  an  artery  are  referable  to 
tlic  .s.iiiie  cause.  That  the  morbid  deposi- 
tions in  the  artery  ^ould  not  be  ewctly 
identical  with  those  found  in  other  roembniMS 
is  to  be  anticipated  on  principles  of  general 
anatomy;  for  the  effiued  matter,  which  is  the 
Imsis  of  every  accidental  production,  diflbn  in 
aspect  and  nature  accornincr  to  the  tissue  in 
wnicli  It  occurs.  Thus,  as  well  remarked  by 
fiertin,  the  oellnhr  tissue  and.paienchymatous 


orvotns  sf^crete  pu.<!,  properly  «.»  cailetl;  thtu 
serous  membranes  se>  rt-te  a  cougnlable  matter 

Erone  to  tran.sform  itself  into  (i-Uuldr  or  serous 
lyers;  tlius  the  |»ertosU'uni  furnisbcs  another 
matter,  which  concrete-,  hardens,  and  o.sil'es; 
thus  the  arterial  tissue  composed  essentially  of 
a  fibrous  membrane,  exhales  a  liquid  which 
hardens,  ciimlenses,  and  lieioua-N  (onMrted 
into  cartilaginous  patches,  ur  culuartuus  scales. 

But  admittinjjf  the  agency  of  chronic  iiiflain« 
mation  as  a  cause  uf  niorliid  alterations  in 
arteries,  then,'  is  reason  to  believe,  as  l)efore 
staled,  that  some  of  them,  particularly  the  calca- 
reous, may  take  place  independently  of  it;  for 
they  are  found  in  most  old  people;  they  some- 
times occur  in  various  detached  points  very 
remote  from  each  other;  they  often  consist  of  a 
simple  calcareous  scale,  or  an  o|>ike  yellow 
spot,  without  any  morbid  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding membrane;  and  such  alterations  al- 
most always  take  place  without  aflbrdiiig  the 
slightest  sign,  eidicr  gpneral  or  local,  of  their 
formation.  Now,  it  la  scarcely  |>ossible  to 
conceive  an  inflammation  which  m:mi tests 
no  symptoms,  which  is  restricted  to  isolated 
points  often  remote  from  each  other,  which 
leaves  none  of  the  ordinary  vestiges  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  sunoundtog  membranes,  and 
which  is  the  most  ftequent  at  that  period  of 
life  when  i)!do'..;is|ic  action  i  rli!  U-.ust  pre- 
valent. \N'e  are  brought,  then,  to  ini^uire,  what 
is  the  eattse  of  morbid  de|xisitions  when  th^ 
do  nnt  appear  to  be  refcmhle  to  inflnTTimition. 

Ilei\:  It  ii>  necessary  to  proceed  with  L>iiution, 
as  tlie  ground  is  purely  speculative.  Laennec, 
indeeil,  thinks  it  the  most  simple  and  philoso- 
phical to  ackowledge  tliat  we  know  not  the 
nature  of  the  denmgement  of  the  economy 
which  produces  an  oasiticatioa  or  a  cancer,  but 
that  veiy  certainly  it  is  not  the  same  as  ^ai 
which  produces  pus — as  inflanunation  *  If 
we  are  not  satislica  to  remain  m  this  circum- 
spect uncertainty,  we  can  scarrety  ventnre  for« 
tncr,  in  the  actual  stale  of  our  knowled::c,  than 
to  suppose  that  morbid  productions  are  some- 
times results  of  a  depraved  action  of  the  vesseU 
not  identical  with  or  not  amounting  to  inflam- 
mation— a  doctrine,  indeed,  which  rests  on  tiic 
basis  of  sound  observation,  and  wliich  has 
been  extensively  received,  since  the  aiocuiate 
researches  of  the  present  century  have  bred  a 
"  philosophic  dount"  on  the  tenet  of  the  ;in- 
cients,  that  all  accidental  productions  are  the 
effects  of  inflammation.  Aamittinif  a  depraved 
action  of  the  vc«j«cIs,  it  is  rational  tn  siippiose 
tliiU,  like  intlamination,  it  would  derive  its 
particular  character  from  the  tis>ue  which  it 
aHects :  hence  that  the  fibrous  and  fibro-serous 
tissues  of  the  arteries  would  degenerate  into 
cartilage,  hone,  ivc. — the  changes  lo  whu  li  tlu  y 
are  most  prooe  under  the  iniluence  of  inflam- 
mation. But  what  is  it  that  calls  this  depmved 
action  into  activity?  It  appears  to  ns  t'nt 
over-dtstensttm  of  the  arteries  by  the  force  of 
Ae  ciiculation  is  what,  principll^  at  IcaSt, 
produces  the  effect.  To  this  e^MUon  we  aw 
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ARTERITIS. 


I«d  by  the  (bllowiiig  considtfoitioiw:  tint  arte- 
rial ussilif  aiioiis  are  Uie  Tiio-.t  roinmon  when 
the  leil  Viiiitricle  is  hypeilrojilious ;  that  (ac- 
conliiiR  to  an  obsen-ation  of  Uixrhiuivt',  related 
by  Moru  iLiiii)  they  are  found  in  sta^s  long  and 
often  exercised  in  ninning,  and  not  m  tho!>e 
which  le:id  a  tranquil  life  in  the  piirkl  Of  At 
pn^at;  that  diseases  of  arteries  and  anciBWia 
are  more  common,  in  the  projxjrtion  of  Hi  least 
seven  or  eight  to  one,  in  men  tluui  in  women, 
the  life  of  the  former  being  much  more  labo- 
rious and  the  circulation  more  liable  to  excite- 
ment from   poUitinn  of  \inoiis  or  spinliunis 
liquors,  &c.;  that  ossiticationii,  ^a:.  vinn  in 
those  arteries  more  especially  which  are  most 
exposed  to  over-distension,  namely,  the  arch 
of  ilie  aorta,  which  lutiatdiately  sustains  the 
uriiole  brunt  of  tlie  lei\  ventricular  oontiacy- 
tion,  and  tlie  arteries  of  the  brain,  which,  not 
having  the  support  of  a  cellular  sheath,  and 
being  bedded  in  a  soft  imffy  substance,  are 
weaker  than  any  others;  that  they  are  more 
especially  incident  to  tiie  aged,  in  whom  die 
arterial  and  all  other  tissues  sustain  a  diminu- 
tion of  elasticity  utui  cohcsiveness  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  vascularity  which  cha- 
tacterises  old  ape.    Perhaps  tlie  snmc  mison, 
vii.  over-distension,  may  be  a-ssigm  d  for  the 
feoMXlcable  frequency  of  the  arterial  depositions 
in  those  who  have  suffered  much  from  svphilis 
or  mercury;  for  as  these  maladies  induce  a 
cachectic  state  which  le'<s(  i)s  the  ehustK  iiy  of 
all  the  ussues,  the  arterial  tissue  would,  under 
these  ciffcnmstanoes,  luflfer  proportionably  more 
from  the  distensive  pre>sure  of  the  circulation. 
To  the  above  calalo'^'iu'  we  may  perhaps  add 
gout — an  affection  which  is  remarkably  often 
attended  with  arterial  osMik.itions  and  their 
frequent  concomitaiu,  angina  pectoris.  For 
die  goutv  liabit  is  in  general  accompanied  widt 
a  morbid  degree  of  plethoca,  and  consequently 
with  over-tension  of  the  arterial  system,  leading 
to  ossification. 

It  may  be  remarked,  finally,  Uiat  even  they 
who  attrwute  all  die  moibid  alterations  in  ar- 
teries to  inflammation,  admit  the  ne(  e>->ity  of 
apecific  inflammations  to  account  iur  those  al- 
tenuons  which  are  not  nonnal  ]>roducts  of 
ordinary  inflammation.  Thus-  Kn  vsi'^r  thinkjs 
that  calcareous  incrustations  are  only  [iroduced 
by  gouty  inflammation;  and  Bouilhnid,  who 
employs  the  word  inflammation  in  perhaps  too 
extended  a  sense,  believes  tliat  there  must  be 
a  ptciiliiir  jin  Jisjiii^itiini  for  v-wh  eHitct  of  the 
one  same  cause, — tliat  every  variety  of  depoai* 
tkn  must  be  the  result  of  a  difieient  specifte 
inflammatory'  ac  tion. 

Symptoms  and  diagnom  <>f' acute  arteritis. 

"fhe  diagnosis  of  arteritis  is  one  of  the  most 
diffieuh  in  tlic  nnj^e  of  medicine:  i-i  tlie 
malady  presents  nu  .signs  that  are  pet  uiiar  to 
itself,  and  distinguish  it  irom  otlier  diseases. 

We  shall  flrst  describe  the  signs  by  which 
some  authors  have  imagined  that  they  could 
detect  acute  aortitis,  and  then  subjoin  the 
sources  of  Oallacy  to  which,  according  to  our 
experience,  those  signs  are  liable.  The  practi- 
ttcner,  beiny  thus  waned  sgainst  the  various 


causes  of  deception,  will  be  better  abk  to  give 

tlieir  full  value  to  die  signs  thnnselves;  and  lie 
may  in  this  vniy,  we  tiiiiik,  make  out  tlte  dia- 
gnosi.s  with  some  succes-s. 

The  pniicijKil  sign  of  acute  aortitis,  accord- 
ing to  authors,  is  a  pulsation  uf  die  aorta  much 
more  violent  than  in  the  healthy  state.  A  pain 
Bud  sensation  of  heat  in  the  region  of  the  aorta, 
anxiety,  and  fiiintishness,  arc  symptoms  of  a 
less  constiuit  nature,  but  wiiuh,  nevertlieless, 
It  IS  importtint  to  nuuk.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  acceleration  of  pulse,  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  skin,  thirst,  anorexia,  and  all  the  other 
toncouulants  of  phlo'gistic  action.  The  position 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  such  that  the  strength  of 
its  pul.se  tan  only  be  <  \j  V  riHl  in  the  hulldw  at 
the  summit  of  the  slcruum  and  alxivc  the  clor 
vieles.  The  heating  of  the  ventral  aorta  may  be 
more  easily  examined,  namely,  by  applying 
the  hand,  or,  what  is  better,  the  steUioscope,  on 
tlie  abdomen. 

V  iolent  pulsation  of  the  aorta  irom  ioflamma^ 
tion  is  often  accompanied  with  a  simihr  pul- 
sation in  any  or  all  of  the  iTe'-it  arteries  ;  the 
reason  of  winch  is,  that  the  inflammation  not 
imfiequently  extends  to  the  other  arteries,  and 
even  to  the  wliolu  of  the  arterial  svstem. 

\S  all  ivsptct  lu  iiitiatnmation  oi  the  internal 
membrane  of  tlie  heart,  it  is  excessively  rare  in 
an  isolated  form,  being  almost  invariably  at- 
tended either  widi  carditis  or  pericard  ilis.  Ana- 
lo^^y  indicates  that  it  ought  to  be  chaiacteriaed 
by  augmentation  of  the  force  and  liequency  of 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  leads 

us  to  expert  that  wlieii  tlie  inflammation  reaches 
and  disorganizes  the  muscular  substance,  it 
would  render  it  incapable  of  contracting  widi 
its  natun!  strenjth  ami  remilaritv.  Observation 
conflnns  what  sinaioiiy  l^;ad^  us  to  foresee.  In 
fevers,  properly  so  called,  which  ap|>ear  to  be 
constantly  acconqianied  with  an  irritation  of 
the  heart,  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse 
aie  the  two  principal  phenomena  that  strike 
our  senses;  but  should  the  fever  assume  a 
miboid  tyjie,  and  give  rise  to  an  irritation  of 
the  Iieart,  so  profound  that  the  museiilar  sub- 
stance IS  Itself  attacked,  the  pulse  loses  its 
force  and  resutarity  while  it  augments  in  fie> 
qnrncy.  rind  an  inH  xpiectrd  rh  ath  often  ter- 
minates this  always  lormiditble  complication. 
Should  the  patient  recover,  the  slowness  of 
his  convalescence  and  llie  fn  cpiencv  of  piiiw 
which  characterize  it,  are  nruliubly  dependent 
either  on  an  irritable  stite  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane left  by  the  inflammation,  or  on  softening; 
of  the  muscular  substance, — a  subject  to  which 

we  .«.!ial!  levert  when  liratiiii;  uf  softeiiiii','. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  of  acute  arteritis 
a<(signed  hj  authors.  The  Mlacies  to  which 

thi  v  arc  liable  an-  so  numerous  that  many  able 
praciiUoiur-T  formally  avow  their  inability  to 
make  the  diagnosis.  The  ftJiacies  arise,  1st, 
from  the  inflammatory  complications  with 
which  arteritis,  and  more  yKiriiculiuly  aortitis, 
is  accompanied :  '2dly,  from  affections  which, 
though  unattended  with  arteritis,  occasion  nr- 
lerial  pulsKtkm. 
1.  Tkt  w^ammatory  complkatkm  «f  oorw 
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DISEASES  OF  ABTISANS. 


iitit. — Acute  aortitis  is  very  rarely  known  to 
exist  (so  far  as  we  can  ^udge  from  its  anatomical 
values — the  only  positive  criteria)  independent 
either  of  ctrntiuueri  fpvpr,  or  of  iiitlaiiiiniition 
of  some  of  the  principal  viscera,  particuiariy 
<be  luncs,  pleura,  and  pericaidtum.  In  these 
complicated  cases  the  symptoms  of  aortitis  art 
lost  in  tliose  of  the  conconiitaiu  lualudy,  which 
13  of  itself  capable  of  producing,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  same  violent  arterial  pubation 
and  the  same  anxiety  and  fiimtishness  as  are 
considered  chanicttriatic  of  aortitis. 
2.  Affections  whkhy  though  wiatteiukd  with 
ttrterititf  oeeauoH  arterial  jnJ$atkm. 
9,  When  the  intt-rior  of  tlie  ascoiulin^  por- 
tion, or  arch  of  tlu*  aorta  is  ossitied  or  cartila- 
ginous, there  is  generally  a  pRtematural  puU 
sation  sibove  tin  c  lavicles,  and  this  always  takes 

Elacc  when  tlic  ;irlery  is  liihifed  ;  fur,  as  the 
lood  permeates  the  diseased  or  dilated  povtlOM 
with  greater  difficult  than  others,  in  conse^ 
qnence  of  its  hems;  reverberated  in  rounter- 
Ciirroiiis  and  •■(Idit-s  from  prominences  in  tlie 
vessel,  those  portions  sustain,  at  each  oontiac- 
tion  of  the  heart,  an  increase  of  the  expansive 
force  of  the  blood,  the  lateral  pressure  of  w[ii(  Ii 
is  always  augmented  in  {^portion  a&  the  direct 
current  is  impeded. 

b.  Persons  of  an  irritable  temperament,  espe- 
cially delicate  hysterical  females  and  hypo- 
dKMuiriacal  flnles^  ne  si^ject  to  morbid  arte- 
rial pulsation,  sometimes  confined  to  the  aorta 
alone,  and  sometimes  universal  throughout  the 
*ysiLm-  When  it  is  seaii  d  in  the  descending 
aorta,  the  patient  complains  of  a  fluttering" 
in  the  epi^i^riam. 

f.  Morbid  r"  r;  d  pulsation  is  a  [jhenomenon 
of  r&-actiou  afitr  U*»s  of  blood — a  fact  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  drawn 
with  -rr  ;i;  ability  by  I>r.  Marshall  Hall,  and 
which  We  liave  ventied,  not  only  l>y  obsen'a- 
tions  on  the  human  subject,  Imt  hy  extensive 
experiments  on  animals,  performed  in  concert 
with  that  gentleman.  Tlic  pulsation  nut  un- 
frequcntly  supervenes,  and  subsists  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  after  the  £nee  depletions  necessary 
fer  the  cure  of  aenie  inflamniatoiy  allections, 
as  pleuriti-s,  pericarditis,  peripneumony,  phre- 
oitis,  peritonitis,  &c.  In  these  cases  it  would 
he  a  dangerous  error  lo  suppose  that  the  pul* 
sation  depcnfled  upon  aortitis. 

d.  \Vv  have  found  arterial  pulsiations  to  ae- 
comiKiny  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  espe- 
cially for  ilu'  first  year  or  so  aHcr  tlic  attack  of 
pericarditis  whicli  ocoisioiit^  it.  Thu  ulifiiio- 
menon  is  attributable  to  the  jerking  and,  as  it 
were»  spasmodie  manner  m  which  th^  heart  con- 
tracts under  such  dmmutanoa.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  there  was  adhesion  of  the  peri- 
cardium in  two  of  the  three  cases  from  wiuch 
more  especially  Beitin  and  fioaiUiiud  derive 
their  opinion  that  aoitic  pubtttion  Is  always  a 
ntcjn  of  aortitis.* 

c.  Tumouis,  serous  eflusions,  &c.  in  contact 
Willi  tlie  aorta,  it  die  cliarartcr  of  preter- 
natural puUuiun,  nkb  they  Iniasmit  its  impulse 
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more  strongly  than  tlie  parts  which  properly 
environ  iu  The  mode  of  distii^ishing  these 
pulsations  b  treated  of  under  the  diagnosis  of 

aneurisms  of  the  aorta. 

I'rom  this  long  cutJilogue  of  fallacies  it  will 
be  apiiarent  that  the  diagnosis  of  arteritis  is 
beset  with  much  difliculty.  Still,  it  is  not 
wholly  ho|)cless  ;  for,  by  a  negative  procens, — 
hy  asc  ertaining  that  the  puLsation  is  not  attribu- 
table to  any  of  the  causes  mentioned, — I  be- 
lieve It  is  possible  to  fimn  an  opinion  whidi 
will  not  \k'  MTV  wide  of  tlie  truth. 

Uf  clironk  arteritis,  it  is  sufKcient  to  s^, 
Aat,  though  tt  in  all  prohahility  deteriorates  the 
general  health,  it  pres<'nts  no  distinctly  appri*- 
ciable  sign^i  but  tiiose  of  the  stmctural  altera- 
tions,— the  depositions,  dilatations,  and  vat> 
vular  obstnictions,— to  whicli  it  _'ivcs  rise. 

Prognose. — Arteritis  is  not  a  daji;^Lrous  dis- 
ejise  by  it.s  immediate  e fleets;  but  it  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  disease  of  the  arterial  coats 
and  valves  of  the  heart,  which  may  ultimately 
prove  formidalile  by  inducing  aneurism  of  tiio 
vesseb  and  dijiease  of  the  heart.  VV  hen  arte- 
ritis B  complicated  with  fewa,  or  visceral  in- 
tlammations,  the  prognosis  must  be  foiUlded 
on  tlie  symptoms  of  the  latter  maladies. 

TVeatawnf  ^  arteriti$i~-'Astentxs  is  to  be 
treated  on  the  same  ^neral  principte^f  as 
any  other  inHamnuiliuu ;  namely,  by  bleed- 
ing, purgatives,  diaphoretics,  low  diet,  cooling 
dtluent  drinks,  and  perfect  tranquillity.  The 
latter  is  ab»>lutely  necessary,  as  any  efforts 
which  accelerate  the  circulation  incretse  tln^ 
tension,  and  therefore  the  imiation,  of  the  arte- 
rial syMem.  On  the  same  principle,  remedies 
which  calm  the  circulation,  as  di^nialis,  tartmtp 
of  antimony,  supetacetate  of  lead,  are  useful 
auxiliaries  when  diaereetly  employed;  hut  they 
should  not  supersede  the  more  important  re- 
medies above  mentioned,  nor  should  they  be 
given  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease,  when  the 
symptoms,  which  of  themselves  become  com- 
plicated, should  be  kept  as  unembarrassed  and 
clear  as  possible.  When  mercury  is  not  con- 
tra-tudicated  by  a  strumous  or  shattered  consti- 
tution, its  exhibition  to  the  extent  of  slight  but 
prompt  salivation,  after  flic  first  violence  ti 
inflammatory  action  has  been  repressed,  is  at- 
tended with  excellent  effects. 

\\'hcn  arteritis  is  complicated  with  visceral 
infiammation  or  fever,  tlie  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  the  primary  mdady. 

(J.  Hope.) 

.\HTISANS,  DiSCASES  of.— The  diseases 
of  artisans  must,  in  every  civilised  country,  be 
an  object  of  grrat  importance,  but  in  none  can 
it  ho  so  im|>ortant  as  in  Gresit  Britain,  so  larjc 
a  proportion  of  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  manu&ctures.  In  Ae  pvesent  artide  we 
pro|)ose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  these  dis- 
eases, and  to  accompany  it,  as  fiir  as  we  can, 
hy  that  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  d<  privc  the  various  trades  of  their  injuiioos 
tendencies. 

Tlie  arrangement  which  we  shall  follow 
will,  with  some  modifications,  be  that  which 
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was  fynl  indicated  by  Ilainaaini,  modified  by 
Vouratiy,  and  again  modUied  by  M.  PUtssier. 

Tlic  un)iiml\Mjrk  of  the  arrangement  is  founded 
ii|>on  the  cuuses  of  these  disonlers;  and  we, 
first  of  a]l,  have  two  clauses.  The  Jirtt  includes 
the  fli<ea«!f  "5  ranged  Viy  mnletulsr,  which,  mixe.i 
with  tile  air  in  the  turtn  of  \-a{X)ur  or  fine 
powders,  are  respired  by  the  workmen,  penfr> 
trate  their  organs,  and  diMurli  their  functions. 
The  tecond  class  comprehends  the  diseases 
caused  by  excess  or  defect  in  the  exercise  of 
certain  parts  of  the  body.  Under  the  Jirtt 
class  are  comprehended,  1.  diseases  produced 
by  niDttitil  luolecula;;  2.  tliose  surising  from 
animut  moleculai;  3.  tltose  which  result  from 
vrgetrtbk  moleculte ;  and  4.  diseases  which  are 
prodiicefl  by  the  mcchnnicsd  action  of  mole- 
cula;  or  fine  powders,  arising  from  mineral  or 
vegetable  substances,  llie  stmnd  class  em- 
braces, 1.  fliseascs  nrisiri'j  from  tlif  <*rtects  of 
moisfurt  and  of  ttinpei iit nn  ;  2.  diseases  from 
undue  or  cxeaUWt  WUUCulttr  i  xcrtion  of  ptirti- 
CuUtr  partt  or  orglBMi  3.  diseases  arising  from 
udtntarff  hahitt. 

Before  entering  thus  wyou  \\w  f^fTt  f  t?.  of  pe- 
culiar substances  and  tlit:  i'ti<-<  t  of  i^NuticiiUu 
positions,  a  preliminary  nH|tiiry  ought  to  be 
made  into  the  (  onvt  ([ucik  uf  lalx.nir  :\b«;tnift- 
•dly  talien.  There  is  un<jueslionably  coitsi- 
doable  difficulty  attending  it;  but  yet  it  seems 
impossible  to  reject  ovrr-ronfnicTrpnt  alone,  or 
over-exertion  alone,  aa  pruducUve  of  severe 
maladies.  We  an  aiscustomed  fiequently  to 
witness  the  consequences  of  over-work  ing  that 
most  useful  animal,  the  horse ;  and,  in  this 
r(-<|it<  t  at  least,  there  is  nothing  physically 
ditlcruit  between  man  and  the  other  mammalia. 
In  the  horse,  the  kind  of  tabour  has  evidently 
nothing  to  do  will)  it,  ?iincc  the  same  exercise, 
moderately  taken,  contributes  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  health  and  the  improvement  of  his 
strength ;  it  is  the  quantity  alone  to  which  the 
injury  is  to  be  relerrtd.  The  s:une  rem.irk 
holds  equally  good  of  man,  but  very  many 
circumstances  attending  his  occupations  will 
require  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  first 
place,  tlie  quantity  of  labour  which  different 
individoals  can  undergo  without  detriment, 
will  vary  much  with  the  original  constitution  of 
tlieir  bpilicji  ;iinl  tliL'ir  liwljiii.  A  man  of 
natural  physical  strength,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  perform  more  labour  than  a  man  of 
less  powerful  make  :  nf  men  iif  equal  na- 
turdl  powers,  the  one,  ;ii.customtd  to  continual 
hard  work,  will  bear  more  dian  the  otlicr,  ud- 
accustomed  to  mrIi  i.Mi:i>loympnt :  ami,  in  tlu- 
sccoml  place,  vtiy  mucli  will  depend  uj>on  ihc 
Quantity  of  nutriment  \Nhich  can  be  obt:tined. 
A  more  striking  imtauce  of  this  could  scarcely 
be  adduced,  than  what  occurred  to  the  persons 
(■n;j.i;;(  (l  itli  Captiiin  Franklin  in  the  tnivel-s  to 
the  Konh  Pole.  We  find  them  preserving 
their  strong tli,  and  easily  enduring  tlie  journey 
to  tlie  sea,  though  railed  upon  iHTju-iiially  to 
great  bodily  exertion;  but  on  their  return, 
having  Iwen  for  some  time  defirived  of  suffi- 
cient the  '^tioiiQr^t  •amnnu>t  tlw:-m  w.is 
scanely  able  to  carry  his  gun,  and  not  al  all 


able  to  steady  it,  so  as  to  obtain  any  of  that 
supply  which  appeared  widiin  their  reach. 

Jakiii'j.  iiivcrtlulfss,  all  thr-so  considerations 
in  review,  tliere  are,  even  in  t  ireal  Uritain, 
mmy  instances  of  evil  cH'ects  arising  from  the 
long  continuance  of  l.ilxuir  -  of  lfi;it  lahrmr, 
which  not  only  would  nut  bu  iiijunuu!»  in  a 
modenite  degree,  but  would  most  probably 
conduce  to  the  b^ltliy  action  of  the  cor|x)reid 
functions.  Ute  majority  of  these  cases  take 
place  among  chdJn  ii,  and  chietly  among  thaw 
occupied  in  cotton  mauo&ctories. 

Upon  this  part  of  our  sitbjm  we  have  for. 
tuiKitclv  some  \yTs  stn>n:r  f  \idt  nci-,  iind  from 
a  source  which  is  perfiectlY  unsuspicious.  A 
km  yean  ago,  the  injury  whidi,  it  was  natural 
to  suppose,  must  ensue  to  young  children, 
from  ttK)  early  overstraining  their  physical 
powers,  engimed  the  attention  of  parliament, 
and,  under  tlie  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a 
variety  of  manufacturers  were  examined,  toge- 
tlier  with  many  of  the  first  medical  men  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect 
that  die  former  dtould  have  ofaeerved,  or,  if  they 
had  obs(  r\  fd,  that  they  would  readily  acknow- 
ledjje,  even  to  themselves,  the  ill  efliects  which 
Bccnied  to  their  voong  work-{)oop1e;  and,  ae- 
rnrdirrrly,  \\c  find  tliat,  fi)r  the  mo-n  pnrt,  they 
utterly  dented  that  any  cvtl  had  ensued  from 
llie  confinement  or  the  exertion.  We  are  far 
from  insinnatinir  that,  in  any  instance,  thp  ma- 
nufatturers  who  were  called  stutwl  anything  of 
which  they  did  not  feel  themselves  convinml ; 
but  accustomed  as  they  must  be  to  employ 
children,  and  little  as  they  naturally  would  feel 
disjxist-d  to  Midul'^^f  in  an  iiupnry  wiiich  must 
necessarily  take  up  much  time,  the  probability 
is  that  they  woula  be  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  suhji  ct.  Amonti  them,  hnwt  vi  r,  we  find 
Mr.  Owen  not  only  acknowledjjing  but  reme- 
dying, as  fiir  as  in  him  lay,  the  evib  which 
arise  from  the  too  enrly  and  too  lontj  r-mploy- 
mcnt  of  children.  We  uie  well  aware  tliat  liie 
Utopian  visions  of  this  gentleman  will  make 
many  persons  receive  his  testimony  with  de- 
ductions from  its  value ;  but  when  he  relates  a 
mere  matter  of  fact,  and  when  this  fact  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
most  enlightened  mediml  men,  we  do  not 
ffil  imlincd  to  drtr.irt  one  iota  from  its 
force,  in  speaking  of  the  children  who  were 
engaged  in  his  manuftctory  at  New  liuiaik,  he 
sass,  "  I  Aery  s^nm  discovered,  tliat,  althougli 
tiitse  children  were  extremely  well  fed,  and 
clotlied,  and  lodged,  looked  fresh,  and,  to  a 
sti)Krficial  ohsor\(r,  health v  in  their  ronnte- 
lumwfs,  yel  llifir  hnibs  were  Mry  >^t  neni!ly  de- 
fonncd,  Uieirgrowili  \n.is  stunted,  an<i,  although 
one  of  the  best  schoolmasters  on  tlie  old  plan 
was  engaged  to  in.<!truct  those  children,  they 
made  a  very  sh>w  nro'^^ress  e\«'n  in  leanwni:  a 

common  alphabet.  \\'e  are  tlic  more  inclined 
to  confide  in  ita»  statement,  feom  hnvintr  made 

similar  oltserxations  ourselves  in  an  itsylnra  for 
children,  in  a  large  manu&cturing  town.  In 
this  instance,  the  individuals  were  certainly 

ptnpprlv  nonrishfd,  b\;t  thny  were  confined 
eight  or  oioe  hours  a  day  in  hcaduig  pins  and 
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tttiaw-plaikuig;  but  this  they  did  not  com- 
mence  till  post  aetcn  yean  of  age.  Yet^  upoo 

an  extensive  comparison  of  them  with  others 
not  ^cunhned,  we  have  no  hesitation  tn  saying 
that  their  ^:n>wth  wtt  Itunted ;  the  biioj-ancy  of 
in£mcy,  usually  so  remrtrkable  and  enpigiug, 
iras  lost;  neiUier  wa^  lli«r«  that  fireeiiom  of 
action  in  the  limbs,  wbich^  in  dlildlClii  it  ge- 
oerally  so  conspicuous. 

Sir  Afltl«y  Cooper,  who  likewise  gave  his 
evidence  lx.fi>re  the  committee,  stites  the  ill 
effects  of  coaiuiemeiu  in  still  stronger  terms,  if 
ponihle^  than  Mr.  Owen;  and  as  he  asserts  hb 
opinion  to  be  the  result  of  extensive  obtien'a- 
tion,  it  is  particularly  deserving  of  attcution. 
He  says,  *^  Tlie  result  of  oonfinement  com- 
monly is  not  only  to  stunt  the  srrowth,  but  to 
prixluce  deformity,  and  to  that  point  I  can 
iuiswer,  fratt  a  good  deal  of  esperience,  that 
deformi^  is  a  common  consequence  of  consi- 
derable conhnement."  It  does  not  ap]>ear  tliat 
any  of  the  otlicr  medical  men,  at  least  of  thuse 
who  are  known  to  the  professum,  bad  had  many 
opportunities  of  peisooal  ohsenratton ;  but  their 
opinions,  so  far  as  they  had  been  able  to  form 
any,  coincide  witlt  tliuse  which  have  already 
been  gttren.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitlea 
that  even  medieal  testimony  has  Ijcen  adduced 
to  prove  that  none  of  tlieae  evils  are  present 
ilk  ootion  fiM!lories;  but  it  is  not  with  medical 
as  with  common  evidence,  where,  provided 
there  is  equal  integrity,  tlie  most  numerous 
witnesses  roust  be  credited.  In  medicine 
much  mote  is  required ;  ability,  vigilant  ob- 
servation, and  great  candour;  and  a  single 

witness,  known  to  possess  these  (jualificaliuns, 
is  to  be  kstteoed  to  with  mudi  more  cootidence, 
even  with  Kgard  to  mere  matters  of  ftct,  than 
a  whole  host  of  common  oVH?rver-;.  On  this 
ncoount,  therefore,  even  had  Sii  iWley  Coo- 
per's evidence  stood  alone,  we  should  have 
he»»n  disposed  to  believe  it  rather  tlian  tli at  of 
men  v*ho,  however  respectable  liiey  may  be  in 
their  own  little  world,  ai«  utterly  lukaown  b^ 
yond  it 

The  bad  efibcts  of  over-exertion,  however, 
are  not  confined  to  children,  though  tlie  in- 
lempecance  and  inegular  habits  of  adults  make 
it  mueh  mora  dfficolt  to  aseertaitt  them. 

AiTif  Tr_'  the  poor,  the  idea  of  liavin.;  over- 
wurked  themselves  is  not  uncommon ;  and, 
necessarily  as  suspicion  attadies  to  iheir  own 
evidenre,  manv  ra^  s  liave  oceurrr*!  to  us,  a^ 
we  feel  assured  tliey  must  iiave  done  to  others, 
in  which  fenend  exhauatioii  and  debility  were 
r^dily  traced  to  tliis  sotm  e. 

Such,  therefore,  bem"^  the  consequence  of 
Libour,  not  with  regard  to  the  kind,  but  the 
degree,  it  forms  a  must  imuortant  subject  of 
inquiry,  to  what  extent  an  inaividttal  nmf  emt 
his  physical  stren;,lh  without  deteriorating  or 
retanlmg  the  full  developement  of  his  powen. 
To  enter  deeply  into  thb,  however,  would  lead 

m  Tiitrt  H:'_-r<  v;-if5si  from  our  J)re'eiit  siihject; 
and  we  must  contciJl  ourselves  with  stutuig  the 
opinion  of  the  late  most  eminent  physidBtt, 
Dr.  Baillie,  atid  wi  which  he  wn<i  stipjKirtf  c!  by 
Drs.  Pcmbertoii  and  Tuthill,  birUilben  iiiane. 


Sit  Astlev  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Carlisle.  "  Seven 
years  old,"  says  Dr.  Baillie,  **  is  perhaps  the 

earliest  age  at  which  children  should  l)e  em- 
ployed in  fiietories ;  and  for  the  first  year  they 
should  not  be  ein])loye<l  mofethan  four  or  five 
hours  a  day;  for  the  two  suweetlinLr  yonra 
six  or  seven  hours  a  day;  allerwards  ihey 
miuht  be  employed  ten  hours  a  day ;  and  be- 
yond tliaty  in  my  opinion,  there  ou^t  to  be 
no  increase  of  labour."  That  Aere  ara  extm- 
ordinary  instances,  in  which  more  tluui  tlie  time 
here  suecified  Is  passed  in  hibour,  is  \mques- 
tionabte;  but  these  are  too  ftw  m  number  to 
disturb  the  genenl  aocuiaij  of  Dr.  Baillie's 
opinion. 

W  e  now  proceed  to  tlie  consideration  of  the 
first  class  which  we  ha\e  mdicntft!  'tbove, 
diseases  cuu^t'd  by  mulecuja,,  winch,  mixed 
with  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  fine 
powders,  are  respired  by  the  workmen,  pene- 
trate their  org?tii«,  and  disturb  their  functions. 
The, ///a/  order  comprehends  dM  djicnies  pirO> 
duced  by  minerat  tnolecule. 

1.  Afrratri/. — ThevfildersoftoysandbottOlU, 
glass-]>laters,  and  the  workmen  in  quicksilver 
mines,  are  tie^uly  Uie  only  individuals  sufK- 
eiently  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  tliis  metal  to  be 
afTectefl  by  it ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
wherever  any  one  is  long  occupied  with  mer- 
cury, the  same  diseases  would  occur.  One  of 
the  most  common  consequences  of  exposure  to 
mercurial  vapours,  is  a  great  increase  of  sensi- 
bility to  cold.  Dr.  Gossc  perfai^  exi^erates 
when  he  says  that  such  workmen  aie  ao  sensi- 
ble to  the  varbitfoni  of  the  atnos|Aete  that  diey 
may  he  compared  to  living  barometers;  but 
we  have  seoi  sevend  individuals  who  were 
immediately  alive  to  very  slight  diminutions  in 
tlie  temperature  of  the  air.  One  instanct-  is 
still  bt-'fore  us,  which  occurred  in  a  young  lady, 
who  was  salivated  by  accident  several  years 
since,  and  who  is  still  affected  ver>-  sensibly  by 
every  change  in  tlie  atmosphere,  ti)uugti  !>iie  is 
enlimy  fiee  fimtn  other  oomplaiiits. 

The  workmen  who  employ  quicksilver  are 
subject  likewise  to  all  those  disea.<ies  to  which 
latterly  tlie  name  of  |)seudo-t>ypbilis  has  been 
applied,  as  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  &uces, 
eruptions,  rheumatic  pains  in  the  Umbs,  and, 
in  short,  all  the  afTe;  tioiis  whlcli,  in  fliriner 
times,  were  compreliended  under  ilie  title  of 
cachexia.  Teninle  as  these  disorders  are, 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  them  ronseqnent 
upon  liie  mamier  in  which  they  aris«;  tliey 
ahiliit  the  same  phenomena,  are  equally  dis- 
tressing, and  equally  ol)stinate,  as  when  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hitemal  administration  of 
mercury  for  the  cure  of  lues. 

Ibe  disease  which  seems  more  peculiar  to 
die  workmen  who  employ  this  metal,  is  that 

to  which  tlie  name  of  nu  rcnrial  I'alsy  Ills  been 

assigned ;  and  it  arises  very  seUiom,  if  ever, 
fimn  the  eidtiMthm  of  mercury  as  a  medicine. 

The  attack  of  this  disease  is  sometimes  sudden ; 
more  frequently,  however,  its  approaches  are 
very  gradual:  at  first  the  workman  has  lees 

control  than  xm\:\\  over  his  arms ;  then  they  are 
subject  to  slight  convulsive  snatches;  tliey  bc- 
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oone  agitated,  and  al  length  are  in  a  continual 

state  of  tremor.  Tl>e  tremor  cnntinties  to  in- 
crease in  ititeiutty,  if  t)ie  individual  still  persist 
in  his  employmeot,  and  spreads  from  tlie  arms, 
wliidi  it  rommonly  first  attacks,  to  tlie  legs, 
and  liiidlly  lu  liie  uhule  body.  'Hie  (xitient  is 
unable  to  execute  perfectly  any  of  tite  functions 
which  require  a  certain  inu.<;cular  power,  such 
as  locomotion,  mastication,  any  labour  of  the 
h.mds,  \c.  To  these  succeed  sciiu  tiiin  s  jmiiis 
in  tlie  bowdji,  restlessoeits,  delirium,  )ik.c^  with 
great  derangement  of  the  geneial  health.  After 
a  lime,  tlie  latter  ai'])i.iu.s  to  Ijecome  iiioif 
settled,  and  tiie  patient  will  ofVen  live  tor 
twenty  years,  utterly  unable  to  iniikL  luiy  useful 
exertion  from  the  tremor,  thniiv;ii  m  utlitr 
respects  tolerably  well.  Tlie  following  account 
of  u  UMtance  of  thia  diaeaae,  whidi  occurred 
in  a  man  of  sixty-tAvo  years  of  age,  and  widi 
whom  it  had  endured  for  twenty-five  years, 
will  illustrate  it  much  better  than  any  more 
general  description. 

At  the  time  we  saw  hbn,  all  the  volantary 
muscles  were  violi  utly  agiuited,  so  that  every 
attempt  to  speak  was  interrupted  by  the 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  jaws  and  ton^rue. 
His  hmfl  was  in  a  continual  ser-?<aw;  he  could 
not  hold  any  thing  in  his  hands,  aiid  seemed 
to  have  no  power  whilte\er  over  them.  Any 
nitcmpt  to  obtain  control  over  his  muscles  in- 
variably rt  iidt  rL  J  the  convulsions  more  violent. 
Mental  agitation  increased  them.  11  is  teeth 
had  been  lost  many  years,  but  had  Ifdlen  out 
without  being  decayed;  his  appetite  was  good, 
and  his  slt^p  Bowid.  Uia  evacuations  were 
Toluntaiv. 

The  disease  in  tftits  individual  had  eom- 

monct'<l  after  ^ildini:  oik-  yt-ar.  with  a  ?ihaking 
in  one  knee,  whence  it  had  spread  l«  die  rest 
of  the  body.  lie  continued  to  work,  however, 
for  seven  vpnr>-,  hut  tluriii.;  that  tiiui'  \v;ls  fn  - 
quently  ubhgtd  to  take  a  glass  of  rum  lu  keep 
his  hands  steady,  and  he  alwaya  found  his 
tremors  less  after  taking  more  ale  or  spirits  than 
usual ;  but  when  their  immediate  effect  was 
gone  otf,  the  complaint  was  always  much  mora 
aggzavated. 

'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  tremors 
never  cn5u<  atn  r  the  medical  administration  of 
mercury,  and  we  believe  that  mercurial  palsy 
very  seldom  does  occur  under  such  drcum- 
stances.  Thi*!  is,  however,  perhaps  to  he  nt- 
tnbuteil  to  an  insutiicient  quantity  being  token, 
or  the  medicine  being  suspended  after  aooie 
time.  It  is  certainly  no  utiu.sual  occurrence  to 
find  puients,  who  have  been  subjected  to  mer- 
curial courses,  exceedingly  sensitive ;  and  we 
once  saw  the  tremor  establi^ed  in  a  child,  to 
whom  a  consideiable  quantity  of  calomel  had 
bem  given  for  incipient  Bymptoou  of  liydro> 
ccphalus. 

Long  as  the  origin  of  the  mercurial  palsy  has 
been  known,  we  are  yet  unacquainted  uitli  any 
treatment  which  is  capable  of  reinovuig  it. 
"nie  French  pres(  riUe,as  usual,  their  tisans,  but 
without  much  efl'ect.  In  recent  ca«e«.  the  tre- 
mor vanishes  spontaneously,  provided  ilie  |>a- 
tienl  ceasea  to  be  exposed  to  the  metcurtal 


vapour.  Dr.  Leitiom  Aou^t  sulphur  was  « 

specific  against  it;  De  Ilaen,  acrordinu  l<>  Hr. 
Uateman,  placed  much  confitlencL-  in  electri- 
city ;  and  Mr.  Pearson  says,  "  that  a  free 
pxpo<;ure  to  the  oi>en  air  diirini;  a  dry  state  of 
the  uuiiuspiiere,  whedier  hoi  or  cold,  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  in06t  effectual  mode  of  deim- 
lating  the  habit  from  a  mercurial  impnxnatiou." 
lYie  Cavalier  Sementiiu,  in  the  eleventh  roluroe 
i)f  the  Ciiomale  de  Ziscia,  has  given  five  in- 
stances of  the  successful  tnaiment  of  this 
disease  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.    He  began 

with  the  eighth  of  a  irrtin  ;  and  hy  the  time 
three  grains  a  day  were  given,  the  good  cflects 
were  manifeM,  and  in  twenty  days  more  the 
man  was  pf  rfertly  cured.  N\  e  have  never  yet 
tried  the  nitrate  ot  silver,  but  every  other  plan 
has  appeared  to  us  entirely  useless ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  bqlieve,  Uiat  after  obviating  the 
effects  of  coustifxition,  or  op|xising  any  other 
sym|Ui'in  tliat  is  prominent,  complete  abstrac- 
tion from  the  mercurial  vapour  is  alone  ser- 
viceable. In  time  lite  effects  in  recent  eases 
wear  off;  hut  when  an  individual  lias  once 
been  seized,  he  is  very  liable  to  a  relapse  upon 
exposure  to  the  original  cause,  and  hence  his 
former  employment  oudit  not  to  be  n>5umed. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  to  obviate 
the  ill  consequences  attendant  upon  the  on- 
pluytneiit  of  mercury,  and  w  far  as  re'jurth 
buttoii-gildnii:,  llie  success  luis  been  tolerably 
complete ;  at  least,  if  it  is  not  so,  it  is  to  be 
attributefl  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  apparatua 
and  the  neirligence  of  the  workmen,  rather  than 
to  any  thini;  wronu'  in  the  principle  of  the  ope- 
ration. In  order  to  explain  this,  it  is  necea- 
sary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  process  of  gild- 
ing. This  may  vary  a  little  in  the  difTen'iit  work- 
shops as  to  the  minutia;  of  the  art,  but  not  in 
any  material  respect  Our  account  is  taken 
from  tlie  inspection  of  two  extensive  msmu- 
fac tunes,  one  of  buttons,  and  the  other  of  gilt- 
toys. 

lliere  are  two  parts  of  the  process  which  am 
attended  with  danger  from  mercury,  but  in 
very  difl^rent  degrees.  The  first  and  least  in- 
JuhottSy  and  perhaps  not  at  all  injurious  if  the 
vroritroen  are  clean  in  their  mints,  is  the 
application  of  die  amalgam  to  the  metal.  Tliis, 
which  consists  of  gold  and  quicksih-er,  is 
thrown  into  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of 
mercury  in  nitric  acid  in  button-gild inir,  and 
the  buUuns  are  sliried  m  it ;  in  toy -gilding,  the 
amal^iim  is  generally  diffused  with  a  brush. 
As  little,  if  any,  of  tlie  (pii(  ksiUer  is  vaporized 
during  this  process,  ihc  pruu  ipal  danger  ansies 
from  the  workmen  unneces-sarily  touching  the 
materiab  with  tlie  naked  hand,  and  not  exert- 
ing sufficient  care  to  make  thorough  ablutions 
before  taking  their  meals. 

The  next  process,  which  consists  iu  dnving 
off  the  mercury  by  heat,  is  hishly  dangerous, 
in  the  old  and  common  method  of  isilding. 
This,  which  IS  technicHliy  name<l  ca{>-and-pan 
gilding,  is  eflected  over  an  open  stove  nre. 
niie  aitich  s  are  placed  in  a  coniniov.  tV-i  iiiv'-pan, 
and  every  now  and  then  aie  taken  oH  iuid 
shaken  m  an  old  hat.  During  the  whole  of 
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this  Uiue  Ujc  mercury  a  very  imperfectly  car- 
ried up  die  chimney,  and,  ooiiteqtiently»  its 

ftimp^  reach  the  workmen,   more  es|)ecia!ly 
when  tiie  materials  are  m  the  hat.   lliis  phiu 
IS  chiefly  now  foUoirad  in  the  gilding  of  toys ; 
but  in  button-^'ildinj;  an  apparatus  has  for 
some  time  been  employed,  to  which,  if  well 
executed,  it  seems  scarcely  iwswible  to  add  any 
tbmg.   For  this  purpose,  the  button*  are  eu- 
etofled  in  en  open  wire  cylinder,  which  is  then 
iiitrudueed  into  annllu  r  ( yliiuior  forninl  of 
iron,  communicating  with  a  Hue,  and  placed 
over  a  stove.  At  the  entmnce  are  foldingHdoote, 
with  a  ^mall  (ipeniuK  fc?r  tlif  iron  rorl,  which 
passes  through  tl>e  wire  cyluuler,  tor  it  lu  rest 
upon,  and  the  wise  eyhnder  has  likewise  a 
support  at  tlie  otiposite  end,  so  tliat  it  may 
be  revolved  witmn  tlie  iron  cylinder  by  the 
workmen,     llie  latter  commonly  stands  »e- 
vent)  feet  distant  from  the  stove.    When  this 
upjuratiis  is  pro|)erly  made,  the  draufrht  of  air 
is  very  irreal,  and  it  si  i  nis  s.  an  ely  |H>.s.sible 
for  those  emplcnred  to  be  at  all  subjected  to 
die  ftitnes  or  the  mercury;  and  we  believe 
that  it  vf  ry  rarely  hap|)ens  thai  the  workmen 
become  disordere<l  where  it  is  ui*d.     It  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  same  plan  can- 
not be  emjdoyed  in  toy  gildinp,  or  that  it  is 
not ;  for  we  confess  we  are  nut  uurMilveii  avviurti 
of  any  leaUy  well-founde<l  objection  to  it. 
Even,  however,  when  die  old  method  is  em- 
ployed, there  is  frreat  reason  to  believe  that  the 
s<-riuiis  t\\]s  attending  it,  arise  for  the  most 
part  from  the  carelessness  of  the  gilders  them- 
selves.  As  some  corroboiation  of  this  opinion, 
we  m.iy  state  that  we?  liave  just  seen  a  .'ddcr 
who  has  now  been  in  the  busnu'ss  ibr  liiirty- 
eii^t  yews,  and  fliefpreatest  port  of  thu  period 
he  wnrkt^  at  a  common  stove,  hut  without 
exf>enencini^  a  single  inrunvenience  during  the 
whole- time.    His  ap|>earance  was  remarkably 
cleanly ;  and  \>eiii^  an  intelligent  man,  we 
asked  him  the  ])rincipal  source  of  the  mercurial 
tremors,  and  he  answered,  the  careless  and 
nncieanly  habits  of  those  employed,  lie  him« 
self  had  always  b««n  acenstomed  to  frequent 
•dilutions,  and  had  never  v.\Un  witliont  Uiis 
precautioQ.  This  instance  does  not,  of  course, 
prove  Aat  the  evil  eflliets  of  the  meieurial 
rif invrs  ci^n  always  he  avoided  by  thf so  means, 
1)111  tlx-  observation  of  mostmanuncturers  might 
be  cited  in  pnof  of  the  workmen  usuaUy  neg- 
lecting; them. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  lair  to  omit 
here  the  notice  of  M.  d'Arret's  "  Foumeau 
d*Appel,"  especially  as  die  Academia  Koyale 
des  sciences  de  I'lnstitut  de  France  awaided 
the  nrize  of  3000  francs,  left  by  M-  Ha\rio, 
for  tne  invention;  although,  with  due  defer- 
cnee  to  such  enlif^htened  jud>;es,  we  are  lar 
from  thinking'  that  it  will,  iii  ;uiy  great  ili  '.:nr, 
be  efficacious  in  lessening  the  e»ril.  The  pnn- 
ctple  consists  in  increasing  the  dfaugbt  or  the 
stove  chimnev,  hy  rarifvintj  the  air  at  a  certain 
distance  above  tlie  tire.  That  we  may  nut  our- 
st'lves  miiicpwicni  the  apparatus,  we  copy  the 
following  acraunt  from  M.  Patis.sier.  **  II 
imagina  de  construirc  un  foumeau  dit  d'Ap/Kl, 


dont  le  tuyau  s'ouvre  unc  distance  calculee 
dans  la  cbemin^,  et  dont  la  chaleor,  dibtant 
Tair  dc  ccllf-ci,  autnnpnte  son  fini^r.  V.n 
mcme  temps  on  plac«  u  une  fem  trt'  uu  viiiit>i- 
ta» ;  il  s'mblit  alors  dans  Taltelier  un  courant 
asoenscionel,  qui  entraine  avec  rapiditc'^  datiH 
la  chemin^^  les  vapeurs  el  les  gas  nui.sibles." 
There  are  two  most  jiowerfiil  obstacles  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  phm ;  the  tirst  is,  thai,  in  the 
common  mcdun  of  driring  off  the  meicuiy, 
which  alone  seems  to  be  known  in  Fnmcc,  the 
articles  are  firequenUy  removed  irom  the  diui^iit 
for  the  purpose  of  shaking  them,  and  diis  when 
the  metal  is  <X\]\  in  a  Mate  of  vapour ;  and  t!ie 
other  IS,  Uie  additional  expense  whicit  il  tiitails; 
which,  in  a  country  not  subjected  to  the  per- 
petual interference  of  a  police  in  its  pri^Tite 
affiiirs,  would  be  a  great  obstacle  to  its  ado|)- 
tion,  an<l  go  far  to  annihilate  the  trade  of  Uiose 
w1k>  were  oompelled  to  adopt  it,  while  others 
were  not  under  a  simihr  compulsion.  How 
far  in  Fnincc  tin-  rc*  ondrnsation  of  the  mercury 
may  compensate  for  the  additional  expense* 
we  do  not  know;  but  in  England,  where 
tliis  has  lieen  long  efl'ected,  it  could,  of  (ourso, 
be  no  recommendation.  I  'pou  thi- w  hole,  we 
believe  the  cylinder  to  be  folly  adequate  to  its 
intention,  and  we  are  convinced  Uiat  nothing 
but  prejudice  prevents  its  application,  under 
such  modifications  as  might  be  found  neoessaiy, 
to  every  species  of  gildiiig  in  which  OMveuiy 
is  employed. 

riie  next  metal,  of  wliicli  we  sliall  consider 
the  lajunoua  effects,  is  lead,  which,  both  from 
the  serious  diseases  it  induoes,  ttid  its  exten- 
sive employment,  may  be  viewed  as  the  next  in 
imf>ortance  to  mercury. 

2.  h  ad. — The  workmen  employed  in  lead 
mines,  thase  who  pnrifv*  it,  cast  it,  in  short  all 
who  use  its  various  pre|)atauotis  in  the  arts, 
are  exposed  to  die  deleterious  effects  of  this 
metal.  Sir  John  Sinclair  asserts  that  one  la- 
bourer in  three  dies  aimually  in  Uie  manufiicto- 
ries  of  the  carbonate  or  common  white  lead. 
Lead  is  particularly  daogeiotts  in  a  state  of 
fosion  ;  its  particles  penetiate  into  our  organs 
throtiL'h  tlie  pnlinonanr'  anil  alimentary  pas- 
sages, and  by  the  skin.  The  workmen  are 
consequently  subject  to  colk,  and  to  a  parti- 
cular species  of  j)nl'?v. 

Tht  class  of  people  most  subjected  to  these 
complaints  are  plumbers  and  glaziers,  painters 
in  oil  and  water  colours,  type-founders,  and 
colour-grinders.  But  though  these  are  the 
princi|)al  persons  liable  to  be  injured  by  lead, 
we  fteauently  find  the  peculiar  disease*  aroon^ 
other  dasses.  Excepting,  however,  m  parti- 
cular idiosyncrasies,  tlic  same  remark  may  l>e 
apphed  here  as  in  the  case  of  mercury,  viz. 
Aat  very  much  depends  upon  die  deanlinen 
of  the  workmen.  T>r.  Fotncrgill  has  given  a 
cunous  illustration  of  tins  m  a  young  artist, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  sucking  her  pencils  ; 
and,  on  the  audiority  of  Dr.  Ileberden,  he 
attributes  many  of  die  diseases  of  children  to 
their  being  permitted  to  play  with  painted  toys, 
which  they  are  constantly  putting  to  their  lips. 
Sir  George  Baker  has  recognised  had  as  dia 
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Mtttte  of  Mie  Danondiift  eolie ;  and  it  hat 

\h{u  rtiiiarkcf!  lhal  the  use  of  It-.t'lrn  pijics 
fiir  the  couvcyance  of  water  employed  lo  cook- 
infft  M  not  unolkeii  the  aouree  of  the  anne 
complaints.  I'nrtiriilar  iii<li\ i(hi.il>  arc  much 
BooitLT  alieclttl  tltuii  uiiitiit  by  uiiUi,  sa 
happens  likewise  with  mercury.  Thus,  to 
reside  in  a  iii>vvly-()aiiilt'd  house  will  imme- 
diately excilf,  in  some  pmuui,  th«  colica 
pictouum,  ai  it  has  been  lCfiiied»  or  diy  belly- 
ach. 

The  followiiMf  aceoont  we  copy  iroin  Dr. 

Pemlierton,  a>  bi  ing  more  com  isc  ilian  tliat  of 
M.  i'muisier,  not  to  aay  sdso  more  correct. 
**  The  complaint  ( coliea  pktmmm )  is  known 
by  a  violent  and  constant  j«in  a!>o\il  tlic  navrl, 
With  a  retr^Uuii  uf  litr  mit  ^'uiaents  towards 
the  apine,  by  an  ob&tinate  costiveueaa*  and  by 
a  frequent  bul  ineffectual  desire  to  evjicuale 
llie  contents  oi  tlie  bowels.  There  is  some- 
times, though  not  always,  considerable  retch- 
ing; atui  when  TOEDitiog  takes  place  in  this 
disease,  what  is  thrown  up  is  usually  of  a 

irrti'ii  colour.  Tliis  is  a  state  of  tin-  coni[)Iainl 
which  will  last  for  scvcial  days,  dunng  which 
time,  howe^-er,  the  pain  will  vary  somewhat  in 
dfCTM',  though  nevt  r  cntin  '  v  i  iso.  A  mild 
kind  of  delinum,  nay,  a  (H-rtt  1 1  mania,  will 
sometimes  take  plaoey  and  continue  ilic  wliole 
tim»- the  bowels  are  constipatiMl.  Tbest ,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  cominuu  circuiustancea ; 
and  wh0i  they  do  occur,  Uiey  seem  to  have 
no  toliueDoe  in  retardrng  the  patient  s  recovery. 
In  this  disorder,  the  greatest  relief  fipom  pam 
i.s  ixi>iTif  iicf(l  by  keeping  tlu'  trunk  bent  vipoii 
the  knees.  The  puue  is  usually  not  more 
dttn  a  hundred  in  a  minuie.  Tie  tranrue  has 
a  natural  ap|K'anuu'<',  and  is  moist;  and  thrrp 
is  M  artely  any  fever.  The  situation  of  the 
pain  round  the  navel,  the  retraction  of  the 
belly,  tlu  f  f'<"ivtiiess,  the  :ibsence  of  fevt-r,  the 
pube,  and  tlie  preference  griven  to  a  beat 
poaition  of  the  body,  will  distinguish  this 
from  every  other  disease  of  the  abdomen." 
Tlie  treatment  of  colica  pictonum  consists  in 
evacuating  the  bowels,  for  which  purpose  cas- 


he  had  loof  thought  aonie  atriatanoe  of  a 

inftluiTtK  il  r^aturt'  nii^ht  he  applied  likewise 
lor  tile  purpoi>«.'  uf  rulit  ving  the  topical  pamlysiSf 
by  phwiiif  the  muscles  in  such  a  state  as  that 
they  might  again  be  enabled  to  resumr  their 
lost  action,  llaving  <urmed  this, idea,  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  pot  it  to  the  test  of  experiment  upon 
a  man  who  was  perfectly  paralytic  in  bodi  wrists. 
For  this  purpose  a  splint  was  framed  ;  and  for 
the  roaiuier  in  \\\\u  \\  it  ou^ht  to  be  applied, 
we  must  refer  to  Ur.Pmbutona  book.  The 
lesult,  howevert  was  nMWt  satisbctory.  In  nine 
weeks  the  extensor  niusrles  of  the  riijht  hand, 
to  whicii  the  sup|K>rt  luid  been  given,  appeued 
to  have  entirely  n.-guinetl  tlieir  natural  stici^;th  ; 
whife  the  U'ft,  winch  liad  not  been  splinted, 
remained  pcrtectly  paialytic.  The  Splint  was 
now  apuUed  to  the  left  hand,  and  in  ae^-en 
weeks  the  powo-  of  die  extensor  muscles  of 
that  hand  also  was  perfectly  restored. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  even  this  plan 
will  be  uDiiomdy  successful;  butwelnveno 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  nuule  a  dii 
for  the  iiio>t  jiurt  inanaireable,  whieli 
formerly  peculiarly  obstinate  and  hopeless. 

W  ith  respect  to  preventim,  we  have  voy 
little  to  say  ;  jx-rhaps  nearly  every  thing  may 
\m:  included  iii  one  word,  cleanliness,  frequent 
ablution,  and,  aa  &r  a*  possible,  fiequcnl 
cliange  of  linen. 

3.  Copper. — Extensively  a:s  this  metal  is  em- 
ployed ill  the  manufactories  of  this  country, 
and  though  we  have  long  been  acquainted  with 
one  of  ue  gmtest  tnanu&cturing  towns  in 
Britiiin,  we  have  not  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  aav  complaints  among  the  workmen 
which  ooulof  be  unequivocaUy  refarcd  to  it. 
M.  Pati<5.<iicr  says  that  they  become  prema- 
turely uld,  and  are  meagre  and  unhealthy  in 
their  aspect.  To  a  certain  degree  Uiis  b  tnie, 
but  we  Delie\-e  it  is  to  be  referred  ymrtly  to  their 
coiitiuement,  though  chieHy  to  dieir  intempe- 
rance. It  does  occasionally  happen  that  tan 
are  attacked  with  colic,  but  the  number  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  disorders  of  tlie  chest, 
to  w  liich  the  filers  of  copper  are  subjected,  are 


tor-oil  is  commonly  chosen,  assuaging  the  pain,  not,  we  believe,  owing  to  the  ()ualit^  the 
if  necessary,  with  opium;  and  in  most  cases   metsi,  hut  merdy  to  mechanica!  iiritatxm,  and 


this  practice  wdl  sucoeed.    (See  ("ni  rc.) 

^hen  the  colic  has  endured  for  some  time, 
and  occasionally  when  it  ha*  not  been  present, 
there  results  a  peculiar  species  of  pandysis, 
which  affects  die  suiierior  extremitiets  only — 
very  rarely  Ute  iniierior.  For  the  best  descrip- 
tion  of  the  limb  in  this  state,  we  are  indelitcd 
to  Dr.  Pemberton,  as  Ukewi^e  for  a  luelliod  of 
remedying  it. 

The  wrifit,  says  Dr.  Pembeiton,  in  many 
cases  of  diis  paralysis,  becomes  vemaflGibly 
flaccid  and  loose,  as  if  the  weight  of  the 
hand  had  stretched  the  capsular  ligament,  llie 

adductor  muscles  of  the  thumb  gradually  waste   tinmen  whose  comphunts  could  be  traced 

away.    Tli is  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  more    their  work. 
r«ipid  absorption  of  die  tturt  Uikmi:  place,  in 
cotisequence  of  pressure  from  tin'  handle  used 
in  paintitiL'  ;  but  the  wastint;  bein-^  f>l!»,=  .rvt  rl 
equally  in  cadi  luintl  would  nalit;i  imlitatc 

a^unat  such  an  opinioa.    Dr.  P.  siaiea  that 


are  (ommon  to  a  cqnsiderable  class  of  work- 
men who  make  no  use  of  copper.  The  brass- 
founders  fiequenily  become  asthmatic ;  but 
does  not  this  arise  from  tho  ^•rlpo^i^x^tiorl  of  the 
zinc  or  sj)eltre,  which  they  consequently  in- 
hale ?    \\  e  suspect  it  docs. 

4.  Arsenic  and  antimony  aro  not  so  pxtfn- 
sively  used  as  to  give  rise  to  any  diaurder, 
though  diey  arc  employed  but  in  coraj>aratively 
minute  quantities  in  a  great  variety  oi  the  arts. 
Tin,  Uiuugb  highly  noxious  when  oxidated, 
as  proved  by  Orlda,  h;Ls  no  effect  in  its 
metallic  stat^  and  we  have  never  seen  any 

'to 

6.  The  manufacturers  o(  mineral  acidtf  which 
all  emit  very  acrid  vapours,  are  liaUe,  wiAmit 
care,  to  be  asphyxiated,  and  to  rsfvere  pneu- 
monic affections,  from  rrapinng  these  va|)ours. 
By  opemting,  however,  neariy  in  the  open  air. 
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and  taking  merely  coininoii  precautiuns,  eveiy 
ill  efitt-t  from  thoe  sotucM  may  for  the  most 

part  be  obviated. 

The  dippers  in  brass-foundries  and  gdding 
manufactories,  that  i^,  those  who  prepare  the 
articles  for  the  eildin-?,  by  cleaiiing  them  in 
aquafortis,  are  liable  to  the  same  diseases, 
without  due  caution.  Formerly,  indeed,  they 
finequently  fell  victims  to  their  occupation*; 
but  this  proeess  having  latterly  been  condQcted, 
for  ilii'  most  part  at  h-.ist,  in  tlic  (>|M?n  air,  the 
danger  has  much  diminished.  The  impuni^ 
with  which  the  labouien  may  work  isy  howw 
e\'rr,  manifestly  dependent  upon  dieir  own 
conduct. 

We  scarcely  know  whether  the  accidents  to 
which  those  who  use  the  mineral  acids  are 
subjected  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  as,  with 
a  ver>'  slight  de^grce  of  pnidencei  diey  may  be 
entirely  avoided. 

Hie  teeond  order  in  the  fitst  class 
Jieiids  ihc  cfTi'ds  of  anlni;il  molt-fulu-,  diiriiiLj 
their  decomposition,  and  upon  few  subjects 
have  more  eironeoaa  views  been  entertained. 

TJie  nicjlumoii  '  f  P  iri>,  nhn  are  employed 
to  empty  die  nuiiu Dse  Jusse^  tfaisance  of  that 
metropolis  have  Ions;  been  acquainted  with  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  evnlnttmi  of  the  tn^ot. 
These  have  bteu  dividctl  into  two  kiod^.  In 
milte  and  k  plomb.  'riie  niithf  is  cau.sed  by 
amroontacal  vapours.  The  plomb  is  commonly 
formed  by  the  sulphuicttod  hydrogen  and 
h}-dro-sulphuretted  amiuontacal  gues;  at  other 
times  by  azote. 

La  mitte  b  announced  by  a  shar|)  odour, 
which  <>; casiotis  a  smartiii.;  m  tin-  oves;  very 
soon,  tite  ulobc  of  the  eye  and  the  pupils 
become  red  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  an 
uncomfortabk'  fKlinu'  alxmt  ttm  nnsp,  1}'"^- 
charge,  and  paiti,  which,  iRuininnu'  iti  the 
orbit,  extends  to  the  forehe.nl.  To  ihi<.  state 
a  blindness  is  often  added,  which  endures  for 
one  or  two  days.  The  patients  then  experience 
severe  pains,  and  arc  unable  to  support  the 
ItKht;  they  become  lestless,  and  receive  no 
lelieT  till  tean  flow.  If  the  ophdudmia  is 
slight,  it  is  r*jH'«  (lily  n>mov».fl  by  sliadiiiu'  the 
eyes  and  exposing  them  to  the  opeii  air ;  if  it 
»  intense^  die  mKhtmen  are  accustomed  to 
wash  their  eyes  with  c^itd  wntcr,  to  apply 
compresses  upon  the  pupils  wrung  m  the 
same  liquid,  «id  to  icmain  in  bed  in  a  dark 
chamber. 

Dupuylrt-n  and  llaiTutl  have  observed  Uiat 
le  plomb  |)roduces  two  distinct  affections — 
tlie  one,  the  most  common  and  Uic  most  ter- 
rible, caused  by  the  sulphm^tted  hydrogen  and 
hydro-siilphun  ttt  d  aininotiia(  al  ua^-s,  is  ac- 
comixuiied  by  convulsioiu;  the  other,  true 
asphyxia,  fiom  the  want  of  respirable  air,  is 
cnii>f-<l  by  asotic  gas,  and  is  characterised  by 

sttipor. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  latter  gan  can  only 
be  removed  by  a  free  circulation  of  air,  or  per- 
Iiaps,  if  it  were  possible,  by  adding  a  quantity 
trf  oxygen  gas.  Hut  with  regard  to  the  former, 
the  discovery  of  M .  l^abarraquc  in  thr  disin- 
foeting  powers  of  the  chloruret  of  Uuie  and 


soda,  has  removed  every  danger,  excepting  that 
whidi  may  arise  from  complete  netfligenoe. 

Tlie  modi-  of  cmplovinp^  the^f  siih>t;in(  es  is  by 
pouring  tiatiii  in  solution  u)ion  ttic  rot  ivoira  or 
privies  in  which  the  matter  evolving  the  truses  is 
contained.  An  easier  mode,  and  considering  the 
cheapness  of  the  chloruret  of  lime,  one  whidj 
will  more  commonly  be  followed,  is  to  Uirow 
the  chloruret  in  jiaiwder  into  the  apanment ; 
and^  fhim  experience,  we  know  this  to  be 
efHcient.  ^V(•  n  fer  the  reader,  hovv(-\  f  r,  for 
a  more  extended  account  of  the  maimer  iu 
which  these  chlorarets  shoidd  be  employed,  to 
Mr.  Alcock's  essay  oti  this  subject,  which 
contains  both  the  fullest  and  the  best  state- 
ment that  has  yet  been  made. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  tliat  the  animal 
effluvia  to  which  the  class  of  workmen  just 
alluded  to  are  exposed,  differ  imirh  firom  every 
Other  in  the  more  complete  decomposition 
which  the  matter  Ins  undergone,  and  the 
urcattr  accumulation  of  tlie  rtsuhiiiu'  L'ases. 
iiutchers,  chandl&s,  &c.  respire  these  gases 
much  more  diluted  widi  air,  and  appear  not 
tn  1)(  ittl;  tfd  by  any  disea"5C'S  in  roiist  fjuitice 
ot  liicm.  We  are  much  disposed  to  lieiieve 
that  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  worksJiops 
luis  W  vn  the  principal  rmson  of  their  reputa- 
tion tbr  unhealthiness ;  tins  u|)iiiion  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  has  col- 
lected many  facts  in  corroboration  of  it.  Be- 
sides others,  he  mentions  the  establi-shment  of 
a  manufuton*-  of  adipocire  at  Conham,  near 
Bristol,  which  was  not  iu  die  slightest  degree 
injuriotu  to  the  neighbouihood,  though  the 
smell  was  most  offirisivo.  To  these  he  has 
added  his  own  experience  at  Kosetta,  witere 
he  was  daily  ex{)08ed  to  theefBuviom  of  putrid 
^K>'iics,  and  frh  no  iii-  'Mn  cDiciu'e;  and  a  roin- 
imiiuciiUoa  from  Mr.  i^iwrt-nce,  in  which  that 
gentleman  says  tl)at  Ins  experience,  as  demon* 
stiator  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  H-as 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  opinion  that 
putrid  animal  effluvia  an  not  uaually  deU^ 
mental  to  health. 

Tliat  animal  effluvia  are  not,  in  due  diluted 
state,  pr<KUi(tive  of  fovcr,  we  may  incntioti 
another  proof^  which  is  within  our  own  know- 
ledge, arid  widch  we  know  would  be  confirmed 
by  all  the  medical  men  acqiiainted  with  the 
spot.  In  one  part  of  the  populouii  town  of 
dinningham,  many  stenghlefmg-houseH  were 
con^rreTntpd  ;  and  yet,  if  any  situation  in 
the  town  couUl  be  mentioned  in  wliich  tlie 
fewest  cases  of  fever  have  occurre*!,  it  is  in 
their  neigbbouiiiood.  M.  Patissier  bears  his 
testimony  to  catgut-makei*  not  being  liable 
to  |)uirid  and  tnahjnant  fevers,  and  irives  what 
he  believes  the  exolanatioa  of  it.  "  S'ils  ne 
sont  pas  sujets  auz  ndvres  putrides  et  malignes, 
e*est  qu'Us  tm\-ailk'tit  dans  d«  s  lieux  ouverts, 
circule  librement."  We  believe, 
dtaft  die  iiallid  countenance^  bu^guid  appear^ 
ance,  ana  sweHcd  k',^",  are  neiUier  i>eculiar 
to  catgut-makers,  uor  the  consequence  of  their 
employment ;  although  dus  author  intimates  a 
connexion  between  these  dfcumstances  and 
the  occupation. 
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But  diouith  obtemtion  appears  to  warrant 

tlif  ( uiirhision  that  butchers  are  not  subject  to 
feven*,  nor  any  oUier  disorder  which  can  be 
properly  refemd  to  fnttrid  effloTta,  there  seems 

some  (iuuht  whether  tlit  v  do  imt  too  freely 
absorb  nutritive  particles,  us  titey  are  ixuticu- 
laily  liable  to  the  ilisea.ses  arising  from  plethonu 
more  i^sjiecially  (Irtt  ninnittions  uf  Ijlood  to  tlu' 
head.  Hw  principal  circuinstaiK-e  addutcd 
m  giving  some  pnAabili^  to  tbi»  notion^  is, 
tiiat  cookSf  whose  appetites  arc  proverbially 
bad,  evince  the  same  symptoms,  and  fre- 
quently fall  victims  to  the  ssime  maladies. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
some  eirora  exist  in  both  cases.  From  the 
fecility  with  which  butchers  can  obtain  animal 
food,  tliey  usually  much  indulge  )u  it,  and 
many  have  acknowledged  to  US  that  they  m 
in  the  habit  of  e;itin<.j  it  ihrcr  firne-J  a  fl.ty. 
Tlje  busini'ss  of  a  cook,  lik«jvv!>t',  toinpels 
him  to  l)e  perpetually  tasting  the  various  dishes 
which  he  is  composinij,  and  it  is  im|Kissible 
to  say  how  much  is  in  this  maimer  consumed  ; 
at  any  rate,  tlie  fo<xl  is  subjected  to  the  stomach 
in  the  mode  most  iiivourable  to  digestion,  and 
ils  neaHy  total  conversion  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  btidy. 

Butchers  evid^Uv  en^oy  immunity  from 
consumption,   fif .  Fstissier  says,     dn  a 

marqu6  qu'ils  meurent  rarement  de  la  phthisie 
pttlmonaire."  Dr.  \\  iUierinp  has  ittated, 
HI  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ueddoes,  which  was  pub- 
lisiied  by  the  latter  in  1 793,  that  butchers  and 
the  makers  of  cat-gut  are  exempt  from  consumj)- 
tion.  To  these  classes  Dr.  Undoes  has  addedy 
from  information  otherwise  obtained,  aoap- 
boilen,  the  fishermen  and  the  fishwives  who 
live  ill  the  neighlxjurhoml  of  E(linl>\irj}i. 
Fnim  our  own  expeneuce  in  a  dij^pciuary  of 
considerable  extent,  we  believe  that  these  re- 
mark.s  are  correct;  chiefly, however,witli  res])ecl 
to  tulx  rt  ular  consumption.  Fmm  those  aflfec- 
ticiris  of  the  bronchial  tubes  which  were  formerly 
confoiinilHl  w  ixh  pbthisis,  we  do  not  think  they 
are  equally  free. 

We  shall  dismiss,  with  a  \evy  few  remarks, 
die  leroaining  orders  of  this  cla.s.H.  Tliev  refer 
chiefly  to  the  diseases  incident  to  medical  men, 
and  to  those  persons  who  are  employed  in  at- 
tendance on  tne  sick.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  in  few  instances  have  the  disorders  to 
which  i^uch  individuals  art?  Mibjocted  been 
aceuraiely  traced  to  their  employment,  ex- 
cepting those  whid)  have  evidently  thetr 
origin  in  contagion  or  infertintT.  With  re- 
spect to  anatomists,  their  disea-sts  are  chiefly 
the  results  of  accident,  and  diarrhtpa  occurs 
in  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  dissection : 
as  to  the  adage  of  [ihysicians,  "  aliis  inser- 
vcndo  consumuntur,  aliis  medendo  moriuntur," 
we  suspect  that  there  are  mwiy  young  phy- 
sicians waiting  Ibr  the  exit  of  their  agrd 
bralhiCD,  who  would  be  able  to  contradict 
it. 

Widi  regard  to  the  operation  of  theMinrf 

order  nf  tlic  first  i  Ias»,  viz.  rrf^rtnbfc  rntfff- 
ctiUcj  we  siudl  tind  that  some  of  them  alTect 
the  system  mechanically  only,  that  by 


ducing  local  iiTilatian,  wliidi,  however,  is  not 

influ«  iK  t  <l  by  the  specific  }iro]M  rties  uf  the  im- 
pinging particles.  Others,  on  tiie  contiaiy, 
act  by  virtue  of  certain  peculiar  qualities,  and 
from  which  peculiar  disorders  ari.se,  which  no 
otlter  substances  liave  the  power  of  exciting. 
These  circumstances  are  equally  true  of  mi- 
neral sub'<tnTirt~*  (  mjiloyi'd  in  the  arts  ;  but  we 
thought  It  Ijftttr  tu  delay  considering  the  ac- 
tion of  mineral  particles  as  nieclianiod  irri- 
tants, till  we  could  notice,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  eflect  of  vegetable  particles,  especially  as, 
in  this  respect,  tbqr  dimf  Utile,  if  at  all,  from 
eadi  other. 

We  shall  first  notice  Ae  mtdadies  of  those 

workmen  which  arise  from  tlie  riu.ility  (*f  the 
vegetable  substance  upon  which  Uiey  operate. 
Few  vegetable  substances  employed  in  the  arts 
apiMSir  to  act  chemically,  if  ue  may  fti  v\- 
pn-ss  ourselves,  upon  liie  aniiuul  system : 
perliaps  the  ooly  undoubted  instance  i<«  muff. 
This,  however,  acts  mechanically  also,  by 
aficcting  die  air-|)assages.  Its  peculiar  pro- 
perty induces  hesidacb,  vertigo,  nausea,  and 
peipetual  sneezing. 

The  bdcers*  and  grocers*  itch  appear  in- 
sfaiK  es  of  loeal  diseases  arising  from  die  j)ecu- 
liar  quality  of  dough,  sugar,  &c. ;  but  we  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Aeir  origin  to 
speak  d^■^i>•i^el\  on  this  point. 

\\  ine-jAtes-NeR*,  brewers,  and  perscms  who 
ex|)osc  themselves  incautiously  to  fermenting 
liquors,  become  sometimes  completely  asphyx- 
iated by  imprudent  exposure  to  tlie  evolving 
eases.  Tlicse,  however,  are  nire  occiurcnces. 
lliere  may  be  other  trades  in  which  vegetable 
Sttbsfances  induce  disorder  by  virtue  of  Aeir 
peculiar  jirojierties,  hut  we  are  convinced 
Uiat  they  are  iteitber  numerous  nor  impor- 
tsnt 

The  diseases  which  nre  prndtircd  by  tlip  me- 
chanical irritation  of  moleculff  or  fine  powders, 
are,  unfortunately,  numerous.  The  artisans 
who  suffer  frcun  tlii.s  cattse,  are  sawyers,  millers, 
starch-maken»,  Hax-dresscni,  weavers,  wool- 
carders,  feather-d res.se rs,  horn  and  p^l  ma- 
kers ;  needle,  edge-tool,  and  gun-barrel  grind- 
ers ;  iron  and  bra-is  filers,  with  many  others. 
Tliese  art-  the  principal  labourers  included  in 
this  order,  but  they  are  affected  by  their  oc- 
cupation in  very  various  degi^es.  TYiatsome 
owe  their  complaints,  and  too  frequently  their 
deaths,  to  their  employmeuts,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  question;  and  of  these,  sawyen  and 
miller',  iron  and  brass  filer:,  sufler  the  least. 
Then  come  horn  and  pearl  button-makers ; 
and,  among  the  grinders,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  are  die  most  afflicted.  They  am 
universally  short-lived. 

The  diseases  to  which  these  workmen  ase 
subjected  are  entirely  such  a.s  a^ct  the  air- 
pas.sage>;  indeed,  we  might  say  the  disease, 
there  beiiiL'  searci  ly  any  other  than  that,  to 
which  tlie  accuracy  of  modem  pathologists 
has  iriven  the  name  of  dmmic  bRMidiitis.  It 
h  known  among  Uie  different  grinders  under 
various  applications,  as  ^  pointers'  cough," 
"grinders  i<ol,''<ic.  There  is  nothing  peoiliw 
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in  the  symirtoms  or  progren  of  Ibe  complaint, 

when  it  hris  once  commenced;  but  knowing 
the  cause,  we  feel  Komewhat  surprised  that 
it  does  not  attack  them  sotHier,  or  that  it 
jihould  att;(ck  them  at  all.  It  is  true  that  few 
of  these  mechanics  live  beyond  thirty  or  five- 
and  ilurty  years  of  age;  but  till  the  bst  year 
of  their  Ures,  tbey  are  seldom  inconvenienced 
hi  any  material  degree.  This,  at  least,  is 
correct  of  the  grinders  ;  but  in  tlu?  horn  and 
pearl  button-makers  it  frequently  afiects  them 
early,  endures  for  many  years,  and,  finally, 
assumes  rather  the  char.ictt-r  of  a>>(Iini:i  than 
of  consumption.  All  these  Mrorkmen  have 
ficquent  recurrence  to  emetics,  and  it  is  very 
questi(>n;it)k-  if  a  better  practice  could  W  ad- 
Vtsed.  W  e  liave  oiuselves  lia<l  repcsited  op- 
pottmihies  of  ohaerTing  their  efficacy,  and  we 
make  a  constant  practice  of  prescribing  one 
whenever  an  individual,  affected  by  his  trade, 
presents  himself  to  us.  The  tartar  emetic 
ointment,  also,  has  appeared  of  great  service, 
when  used  to  the  extent  recommended 
Dr.  Jeniifr;  but  when  only  applie*!  for  a  few 
days,  we  have  never  perceived  the  slightest 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  trratmpnt  varies  nothing  from 
that  which  the  dtuskisa  requires  when  excited 
by  other  causes. 

Somp  of  these  workmf'n  an*  likewise  subject 
to  intiiimcd  eyes,  from  die  piirliclts*  impinging 
the  coujunctira;  but  these  cases  are  not  80 
numerous  as  might  have  been  ei^pected. 
-  It  is  ^tiftnng  to  be  able  t^  state  that 
human  in.'«  tunly  seems  at  It  nutli  to  have  in- 
vented an  airangemeot  which,  under  some 
modifications^  may  remedy  the  evils  of  these 
most  injurious  o' cnpations.  The  liability  of 
the  ncedle-pointei-H  to  consumptiou  was  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Johnstone  many  years  ago,  and 
he  proposed  a  muzzle  of  damp  crape  to  arrest 
the  pairticles ;  Di.  (Josse,  a  sjion^ie ;  and  M. 
d*Aivet,  his  "  foumeau  d'ap|Kl."  Whether 
any  or  all  of  these  would  be  cfTcctua!,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaininij,  for  the  work- 
men would  never  apply  the  former  constantly, 
and  the  latter  has  never  been  tried  in  this 
country  at  all.  To  Mr.  Abnhams,  of  Sheffield, 
ho\vt  \.  r,  \vt'  owf  an  invention,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  us  can  only  fail  of  success  from 
maeeuracy  in  its  arrangement,  or  negligenee 
in  pmplnyincr  it.  For  the  purtjculars  of 
this  uivtiiilion,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
forty-second  volunoe  of  the  Repertory,  suid 
shall  here  only  extract  some  of  the  testimony 
in  its  favour  from  a  vice-president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  and 
some  of  the  grindeis  themselves.  1  have 
no  hesitation,^  diis  gentleman  says,  m 
stating  my  opinion,  that,  wliether  considered 
as  a  novel  and  ingenious  apparatus  of  the 
mysterious  |K>wer  of  the  magnet,  or  with  re- 
ference to  the  more  imjn>rt;i!it  object  of  alle- 
viating one  of  the  evils  uicident  to  some  of 
our  manubctoring  pcocesses,  and  thus  ten* 
dering  them  mnsi^tent  with  the  paramount 
claims  of  humanity,  this  invention  ranks  as 
high  as  any  that  Ins  ever  been  submitted  to 


the  Society.**    Messrs.  Cocker  and  Son,  of 

Hat!u  o.i,'e,  ol)sc'i\(-,  tlial  "  the  jxiinter  who 
has  most  irequeutly  tried  your  iDaKueta,  states, 
that,  with  the  uM*  of  them  and  the  damp  bag 
whicli  In-  has  siisporulcd  over  the  stdin-.  he 
had  not  mure  dust,  Ike.  Houting  about  him  m 
a  whole  day,  than  he  used  to  have  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

This  invention  appears  to  us  the  more  va- 
luable, as  one  |iart  of  it  may  be  applied  to 
pearl  button^uraing,  and  several  other  pn^ 
oe£Ms,  with  veiy  little  difficulty,  and  with 
great  probability  of  alleviatins,',  if  not  re- 
moving, the  evil  attendant  upon  such  maaur 
factures. 

Before  Icavin','  this  sTibject  altogether,  we 
caiuiot  omit  lo  notice  iui  mvealiuii  by  Mr. 
Jones,  for  gxin-barrel-vjinding,  in  which  no 
dust  arose,  and  which,  being  cfTi  <  tuated  l)v  a 
machine,  we  sliould  have  conceived  would 
have  su^iersedcd  entirely  the  present  mode  of 
lirinding.  Why  it  did  not  succeed  with  the 
mventor  in  thte  country  we  oamiot  tell,  unless 
"  ftx)m  that  callous  indifference  of  tlie  grinders 
to  the  &te  which  awaits  them,  that  their  appre- 
hensions are  nid  to  have  bent  excited,  lest 
Mr.  Ahmlmm's  inventions  should  be  successful 
enough  to  affect  tlieir  wages."  The  conse- 
qiieiu  e,  however,  has  been,  that  the  Emperor 
of  l{u>^ia,  who  saw  the  apparatus  when 
in  KugLuui,  iinluced  Mr.  Jones  to  .v  ttle  in 
his  dotuiniuu.s ;  and,  unless  we  are  mueh  mis- 
informed, the  plan  alluded  to  is  there  in  foil 
operation. 

A  l<H3il  disea'^,  which  is  confined  to  a  par- 
ticuhu-  cla.ss  of  workmen,  may  be  noticea  in 
this  place,  vix.  chimney-sweepers^  cancer.  Pot«- 
nierly  it  was  supposed  to  ari-,e  from  die  ipiali- 
tie>  ot"  the  soot;  but  Dr.  tiosse  says,  "  the 
ctiinhin;^-t>ays  in  \'ienna,  I  have  been  told, 
pla<  (  (l  in  (iitTi  n  nt  ( irenmstances,  and  not  ex- 
]>osed  to  the  sout  ui  coal,  present  a  similar 
disease."  Of  the  real  origin  of  tliis  complaint, 
therefore,  we  must  be  considered  ignorant; 
but  that  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  chimney- 
sweejwfN,  -ii  ems  we!!  ascertained.  "  It  always 
makes  its  first  appeanuice  in  the  inferior  part 
of  the  scrotum,  where  it  produces  a  superficM, 
painful,  ragged,  ill-looking  sore,  wiUi  hard  and 
rising  edges :  tlie  tmde  call  it  tlte  soot-wart : 
in  no  great  length  of  time  it  pervades  the 
skin,  dartos,  and  membranes  of  tiie  scrotum, 
and  seizes  the  testicle,  which  it  enlarges, 
hardens,  and  renders  truly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
tempered ;  from  whence  it  makes  its  way  up 
the  spermatic  process  into  the  abdomen,  most 
frequently  indurating  and  spoiling  the  inguinal 
glands;  when  arrived  withm  the  abdomen,  it 
alfects  some  of  the  viscera,  and  then  very  soon 
becomes  painfully  do'ilriictive."  Such  is  the 
description  given'  of  tliis  frightful  disease  by 
that  eneUent  surgeon,  Mr.  Pott.  Fortunately  it 
is  but  rare;  when,  however,  it  lias  commfnced, 
there  is  but  one  remedy,  and  iliai  is  "  tlie  im- 
mediaie  lemov-al  of  the  part;  I  mean,"  say* 
the  same  author,  that  part  of  the  scrotum 
where  the  sore  is ;  for  if^  it  be  suffered  to  re- 
main untU  the  virus  lias  seised  the  testicle,  it  is 
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(rcnerally  too  late  even  for  casinninn."  Clean- 
Iwetu  migbt,  pertiajps,  eveo  in  this  cat>e,  ptevent 
the  mtaek;  W  m  an  occupation  in  whidi 

cleanliness  is  :diiinsl  ifnpo>>il)Ii ,  tlic  r.c  rtirrencf 
of  a  disorder  of  such  viruh  ik  <■  uughl  lu  form  a 
aOOOg  motive  for  its  discnntinuance.  Theftfr- 
queucy  of  at  ridonts,  and  liie  li,irli.irity  of  master 
chininey-swtej^t'is,  have,  wt-  bt  lu  vf,  very  much 
contributed  to  the  diswse  of  boys,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  machineiy ;  and  heartily  should 
we  congratulate  ourselves  if  anything  we  could 
say  should  funlicr  so  desirable  an  end  as  its 
entire  adoption,  aud  the  ooosequent  release  of 
a  number  of  poor  objects  fioni  wieidiecbien 
and  (lis.  asc. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  coostderatioo 
of  tlie  ucmd  dues  ;  and,  first,  of  the  dlMasct 
arisiiiv:  from  the  eflfects  of  moktmt  and  tonpe- 
raturt. 

We  very  much  question  whether  any  dis- 
ease whatever  can  be  traced  to  moisture 
only,  we  mean  to  mmsture  unconnected  with 
its  cfllcts  u]K}n  the  temperature  of  the 
bodv.  Some  proof  of  thw  seems  to  be  af- 
feraed  in  Ae  custom  of  Hii;hlandets  of  dip- 
ping' tlifir  plaids  in  water  before  sleeping  in 
theui.  A  more  striking  circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  shipwreck  rdated  by 

Dr.  (  urric,  where  the  niariners  %vhn  died 
Itad  bc-eu  uuly  occasionally  washed  by  tiie 
surge,  while  tlie  sunrivocs  wen  always  im- 
mersed in  it.  M.  Patissier  appears  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  kind,  for  he  says,  II  vaut 
mieux  travailler  dans  I'eau,  Ics  pieds  et  les 
jambes  nus,  qu'avec  des  guctres  et  des  sonlien, 
qui  out  Pinconr^ient  de  retenir  llimmditfi 
and  thus  will  coiitinuc  to  di.ssii>ai(!  the  heat, 
when  no  longer  evolved  in  addiltooal  uwintity 
by  exercise.  Under  this  section,  tbeveioie,  we 
"ihnll  roiii^idrr  tlie  consequences  of  tempeiatttie 
and  mriistiifc  combined. 

'llic  tinman  body,  we  well  know,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  i«-;ir'ni;  with  iiiij)unily  tonsider.ibk-  ex- 
tremes of  ti.'Ui|Mfralui'e,  li  the  chiuigts  tVoin  the 
one  to  the  other  be  not  too  sudden.  Injurious 
consequences  arise  more  from  imprudence  than 
from  necessity,  and  are  particularly  incident  to 
liakLTs,  Ln-wi  rs,  izliLss-blowers,  brass  and  iron 
founders,  and  various  oUier  workmen.  When 
heated  widi  their  work,  they  very  finequently 
leave  thf  sliop,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
without  aiiy  addiiiuiial  clothing;  tiius  sud- 
denly obstructing  Uie  jiersfNnition,  and  too 
often  protliicinp  iheumatism,  rntairh;.,  a.stlima, 
intlamiJiatiuii.s  ot"  the  chtit,  aud  utuerul  drupi>y. 
W  itli  like  labourers  of  this  class  it  m  very 
evident  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  common 
pudenoe  to  prevent,  for  the  most  part,  those 
tuconveniences  which  must  odwrwise  eofue 
from  their  occupations. 

But  Iheie  is  another  class  of  vrorkmen  who 
are  perpetually  exposed  to  a  low  icmpeniture, 
or  are  obliged  to  remain  fur  a  considerable 
time  K^ethcr  in  shops  overloaded  with  vapour, 
thus  moistenin<;  their  clothes,  ;uid  nniderins; 
them  rapid  conductors  of  lieal;  viz.  liiuse  whose 
occupati(»u  compel  them  to  work  in  the  open 
air*  and  exposed  to  the  6equcnt  alternations  of 


the  weather.  To  these  <  l;LS!>es  belong  washer- 
women, dyers,  fullers,  water-carners,  garden- 
crs,  milkmen,  fcnneis,  fishermen,  and  many 
others,  'riie  diseases  of  all  tliese  are  precisely 
siicli  iLs  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the 
sujtpresMon  of  cutaneous  perspiration :  and,  in 
marshy  situations,  in  addition  to  the  disorders 
mentujjied  above,  we  have  not  rarely  inter- 
mittent fevers.  'Hw  .steej  ers  of  liemp  are 
reported  to  be  liable  to  intermtttents,  but 
manifestly  from  the  eidnlttioii  of  miumnia 
similar  to  tbow  which  excile  them  in  fens  and 
nuursbes. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  maik  out  any  pl^ 

for  removal  of  the  latter  evil,  cxcpptini;  tdai  of 
sleeping  as  liitle  as  may  be  in  out  phue,  and 
thus  duuting  die  miasmata.  With  regard  to 
the  fonrspr,  we  '■•(•!  cnlv  rerommend  tin-  con- 
.slaiit  use  of  tiaunci,  ami  j  iliaps  a  mliar  freer 
diet  than  is  neoesHty  under  ot  Iter  circumstances. 
M.  I'attssier  recommends  the  fishermen  to  cover 
themselves  with  a  cloak  of  cerecloth,  "  d'une 
capote  en  toile  cir^*e,"  and  perhaiw  it  may  be 
useful  to  them.  It  is  only  possible  here,  how- 
ever, to  give  genenl  diiectioiis,  and  the  indU 
catkms  aie  loo  phnn  In  he  miitakcii  by  any 
one. 

2.  TIte  tecond  order  of  tliis  class  compiehcndt 

those  disea-ses  \\Iii(h  ari>t  from  undue  or  ex- 
cessive exertion  of  ijarticulur  parts  or  organs. 
Without  following  M.  Patissier's  division,  we 
shall  shortly  treat  of  tlie  eflects  of  immoderate 
muscular  eflbrts  ;  immoderate  exercise  of  the 
voice  or  sight ;  occupations  requiring  long- 
continued  standing;  and  occupations  which 
require  pressure  upon,  or  exercise  of,  some  par- 
tif  ular  part. 

The  diseases  to  which  persons  are  subjected 
whose  employments  compel  them  to  powerful 
pxertion  o!  the  musrks,  are  lifmia,  aneurisms 
of  tlie  heart  and  (rreai  vessels,  heniorriiages 
finm  the  nose  and  lungs,  laceration  of  muscles, 
and  not  iinfrcqiirmly  such  injinies  of  the  spine 
iUi  to  produce  dcformily  and  mconlaitnu,'  of 
urine.  Of  all  this  array  ot'  evils,  hernia  is 
tlie  most  frequent;  M.  Patissier  mentions  that 
the  London  Institution  for  the  Relief  of  Rup- 
tures received,  between  April  1BU7  and  Oc- 
tober 1808,  five  thousand  tluee  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  individuak,  of  whom  seven  htm- 
dred  and  sixty  only  were  women.  From  the 
very  general  adoption  of  the  steam-engine  in 
tlii^  country  finr  the  execution  of  all  laborious 
work,  the  sources  of  these  accidents  and  dis- 
eajieit  aiv  daily  diminishing. 

The  French  aie  very  fond  of  tracing  aneu- 
risms to  this  cause,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  occasionally  proceed  from  it ;  but  we  are 
coiivitueil  iliat  their  frequency  is  much  o\'er- 
lated.  Where  there  is  a  prediiqposition  in  the 
blood-vessels  to  dits  disease,  it  ma^  doubtless 
be  induced  by  violent  effort  to  a  particular  part; 
but  from  tlie  comparative  rarity  of  aueuhsins 
in  tliis  country,  and  from  their  ficquently  hap- 
penin!,'  in  women,  where  this  cause  cannot  be 
suiipLcled,  we  are  dis}>osed  to  believe  that  they 
ensue  only  wl^re  there  is  such  a  piedisposition. 
Of  the  other  oonsequcnces,  fauiemtion  of  the 
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musctes  is  (Jm  moat  fieqaent,  and  is  often 

effected  by  a  very  trifling  effort;  hut  it  i*;  nn 
accident  of  more  inconvenience  than  aupor- 
tance,  if  treated  by  a  well-educated  surgeon. 

Raunnazzini    has    affirmed    tliat  a  stand- 
ing posture  is  a  no  uncommon  source  of 
varices  in  tlie  legs.    Ur.  Ciosse  has  published 
a  similar  opinion.    M.  Menit  has  remarked 
abOy  **  that  the  footmen  who  stand  long  be- 
hind carriages  on  the  points  of  their  toes — 
the  only  attitude  by  which  they  can  avoid 
the  shocks — are  subject  to  aneurisms  of  the 
popliteal  nrten-."    In  an  itiqnin,*  like  thp  pre- 
sent, it  is  of  some  importance  to  distinguish 
betwLfii  what  is  merely  coineidenoe,  and  what 
stands  m  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  This, 
we  suspect,  has  been  very  frequently  overlooked 
by  M.Fatissier,  and,  indeed,  by  Frinc  ii  authors 
geneially.   We  do  not  doubt  that  both  Uamax- 
tini  and  Gosse  hare  witnessed  varices  in  indi^- 
duals  whose  'j:enf;ral  jjosturf  w;ls  standinir,  nor 
that  M.  Meiat  has  seen  popliteal  aneurisms  in 
fiwtmen ;  but  does  it  theriefoie  fellow  that  their 
orcujintions  werf  the  raufk-  of  the  disease  ? 
\V  e  are  not  aware  tliat  varices  are  more  frequent 
in  men  tlian  in  women;  our  own  expcnence, 
indee<l,  h  frtvoural)Ie  to  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
Uieir  origiu  we  liavu  in  very  many  individuals 
traced  to  pregnancy.    But  when  we  consider 
that  Stand u>g  is  the  position  which  the  most 
iromerous  class  of  workmen  employ,  that  there 
is,  iji  tnith,  sciircoly  any  art  in  which  the  la- 
bourers do  not  statul  Cor  a  very  great  length  of 
time,  and  yet  that  varices  are  very  far  ftom 
bcarini:  ;iny  jirojxjrtion  in  the  diseases  of  snch 
workmen,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  this  position 
must  be  lejected  as  thehr  cause.   With  regard 
to  nneiirisms,  it  is  very  true  tJmt  Mr.  Hodgson, 
who  js  tlie  best  authority  on  the  subject,  states 
that  nien  are  more  liable  to  them  than  women ; 
but  he  likewise  states  a  >?imilar  fiict  as  to  "  those 
diseases  of  tlie  coats  of  aitenes,  which  precede 
the  formation  of  aneurisms."  Tliis  again,  there- 
fore, seems  merely  a  coincidence.  ITie  same 
ohaervatton  applies  to  the  ooeurrence  of  aneu- 
rism in  failor^i  and  .shoemakers,  in  whom  the 
citatioa  of  a  single  case  is  deemed  sufficient  b^ 
M.  Patiasier  tomatk  it  as  piooeeding  from  tfieir 
employments. 

Housemaids,  from  kneeling  at  tiieu  work, 
are  unquestiMtably  liable  to  a  swelling  of  the 
bursa  of  the  patella.  It  seldom,  however, 
proves  of  ;uiy  serious  inconvenience,  though 
occasionally,  from  inflammation  taking  place, 
it  becomes  the  subject  of  surgical  treatment. 
It  is  sometimes  early  reduced  by  the  application 
of  leeches,  but  will  return  soon  aAcr  the  patient 
has  resumed  her  former  employment. 

Under  the  same  head  we  may  place  dioee 
diseases  which  originate  from  too  violent  or 
lo^-Goatiuued  exertion  of  the  voice. 

Ine  evils  frequently  enumerated  as  arising 
from  orer-excrtion  of  the  vocal  orenn;?,  depend, 
in  some  measure,  upon  other  causes  than  mere 
exertion.  From  thu  alooe,  without  ciuestion, 
aphonia  may  occasionally  proceed,  oeaema  of 
the  glottis,  humopt^sis,  ana  laryngeal  phthisis; 
pcr&ps  even  bernue  may  ensue.  But  if  eere- 


bml  congestions  or  aneurisms  of  the  heart  are 

prevalent  amnncf  orators,  in  snpport  of  the 
latter  of  vvijith,  however,  llie  only  cum.'  that  we 
lia\L'  -(t;n  Cited,  is  thai  of  the  celebrated  Mira- 
beau,  tUey  are  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  effeet 
of  the  passions.  In  the  same  way,  M.  Hdllc 
lias  ohst-rv  ed  that  public  singers  are  liable  to  a 
series  of  ner>'ous  affections;  and  iiere  M.  Patts- 
sier  has  very  profwrly  remarked  that  the  love 
of  music  may  degenerate  into  a  pre<]ominating 
uasiiion.  iMusicuuui  aud  pomters,"  be  says, 
**  are,  in  general,  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all 
artists.  We  have  seen  nnisicians  htcome  de- 
muged,  and  musicomania  has  beta  ubj»«;rved 
by  many  {Aysicians." 

ITie  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs  must 
plainly  be  commenced  by  a  jierfect  abstinence 
Drom  the  exciting  cause;  but  whatever  &rther 
may  be  requited  must  be  depeitdent  upon  the 

circumstiinces  and  constitution  of  the  patient  ; 
and  if  tlie  clicst  is  threatened  with  any  serious 
disorder,  which  may  usually  he  reoo^tsed  by 
tlie  presence  of  cou^and  eiriaeiation,  the  pro- 
fession which  compels  the  exercise  of  the  voice 
must  be  altogether  abandoned. 

Continued  and  intense  appln  rlrn  of  the 
eyes,  or  ihfir  subjection  to  vivid  ofilit,  U4  pro- 
ductive very  frequently  of  the  loss  of  Sigh^ 
very  eenenily  of  a  diminutioa  of  its  powers. 
Watehmalceni,  microscopic  observers,  and  em- 
broidei-ers,  are  often  stiort-sighted.  "  They 
are  obliged  to  compress  the  eye  by  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  globe,  and  to  make  it,  oonse- 
quentty,  take  a  more  convex  fonn  tlian  usual, 
tliat  they  may  be  enabled  to  observe  more  dis- 
tinctly; and  their  continual  oompcession  pro- 
duces myopia." 

I'bc  workers  at  furnaces  and  iron-forges  frtv 
quently  become  amaurotic,  from  the  great  glare 
of  the  fires.  In  all  tlie.se  cases  tliere  is  evidently 
txQ  good  to  be  expected  from  medical  treatment, 
unless  the  patients  abandon  Iheir  oocnpe^ 
tioos. 

3.The Mini  and  lastorderofdiiaclasB,andwjtfi 

the  consideration  of  which  wc  sliall  coiu  lude  the 
present  article,  are  tlie  diseases  attendant  upon 
tedentary  htAUt.  To  enter  frilly  into  these,  to 
shew  the  manner  in  which  they  ar*'  'flvf  r^r  to 
health,  and  the  proper  remedies,  woui<l  t:dce 
up  nearly  as  much  space  as  we  have  already 
occupied.  It  can  be  only  an  outline  which  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer. 

Tlie  diseases  of  literary  men  are  those  which 
originate  from  want  of  exercise^  very  ftequentty 
titm  breathing  the  same  atmosphere  too  lonir, 
from  the  cur\ed  jiosition  of  the  body,  and  from 
too  ardent  exercise  of  the  brain.  Of  these 
sources  of  ill  health,  the  bat  is  alone  peculiar 
to  them,  lawyers,  hankers'  clerks,  &c. ;  the 
former  are  commou  tu  tliem  wttlt  a  cuasider«ible 
number  of  artisans,  as  tailors,  shoe-makers, 
weavers,  TOtcliinakers,  jewellers,  and  a  variety 
of  otliers.  But  several  of  ihe^  last  liave  like- 
wise peculiarities  in  their  maimer  of  working, 
such  as  keeping  the  body  more  or  Jess  curved^ 
and  pressing  stremiouslY  against  the  stennun 
or  pit  of  the  stomuudi,  wnicn  maierially  inodify 
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their  nudadies.  After  mentiooing,  therefore, 
the  diMues  oommoo  to  all,  we  diall  briefly 
notice  thoie  which  are  peculiar. 

Pi  no  jx>sition,  if  lonej  cTintiiuit  rl,  iv 

more  injurious  to  health  tlian  sitting.  The 
artisans  who  have  practised  it  fiom  inftney 
very  rarfly  <  njoy  a  vinorou-.  (  ntistitution  ;  their 
'OouhlettaiRe^  are  pallid  leueoiihletrmatic, 
and  they  vresu*  tlie  up|)e:ir.ince  <if  olcl  aj^e  at  Uiat 
period  which  is  uMt  illy  considered  as  niuldle 
life.  "  SedenUiry  liabifs,"  obser>es  Patis^ier, 
"  usually  cause  the  lymphatic  to  predominate 
over  the  osuscuUrf  nenmiis,  and  nngutferous 
systems henee  scrofijla,  rickets,  cachexia, 
JCc.  "  Tliost  who  I.ilHuir  siniri'^  complain  of 
hemorrhoids  and  pains  to  the  kidneys ;  the  fe- 
imdes  «c  Mh^ect  to  flnor  albus  and  imfular 
mf'n«?tnintion. '  In  al!  tin  >p  iiidividunls,  the 
most  common,  the  ntosx  obstinate,  and  too 
frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  more  fiital  dis- 
ease, is  dyspepsia.  In  those  who  are  badly 
nouri.shed,  winch,  however,  liap|>ens  rarely  in 
the  great  nianufi^uring  towns  of  Rneland,  it 
'takes  that  foim  which  Dr.  Bateman  has  de- 
scribed onder  the  title  of  asthenia.  Obstipation 
of  tin-  1>o\v»'ls  is  fv  ("edingly  coniinon  among 
all,  and  to  this  is  unquestionably  to  be  traced 
the  prevalence  of  hemorrhoids,  and,  not  im- 
probably, afloctions  of  tlic  prostate  glan  1. 
**  Their  position  is  |>e(  uliarly  unfavourable  to 
die  functions  of  die  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and 
chest;  it  dcterraiiKs  dysjHiisia,  jiasiriti^,  olw 
stipation,  hetnorrhuul.'i,  aiutrrhus  vesica-,  aiid 
enlanfenieiiLs  of  the  viscera."  To  these  we  may 
add,  and  so  oonclu<le  the  subject,  so  far  as  this 
due  of  mechanics  are  concerned,  that  besides 
the  evils  ;u-ising  from  their  position,  many 
make  strong  pressure  upon  the  chest  and  the 
|»it  of  the  stomach.  Of  this  chus  are  shoe- 
makers,  \v«i\  frs  of  all  kinds,  hutton-bumishers, 
&c.  iiy  this  pressure,  gaslxodynia,  to  a  very 
severe  deizree,  is  often  produced,  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum,  and  phthisis. 
The  same  tvtls  are  common,  but  much  less 
intense,  in  bankeni'  atKl  attorneys'  clerks, 
who  incautiously  lean  loo  strongly  over  the 
desk. 

Tissot  has  published  a  small  work  upon  the 
Diseases  of  Literuy  Men ;  and  though  it  con- 
tains rnudi  that  is  ftndful,  tt  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  attentive  perusal.  In  addition  to  the 
disorders  which  a  continued  bedeutary  pusitiuii 
indaoea,  they  are  liable  to  many  from  a  too 
constant  exert  is»'  of  tlu-  bnin  "  .Srvtr*'.  drv, 
tetrick,"  !»ays  the  singular  iind  tacelious  Bur- 
ton, "  are  common  epithets  to  scholars ;  and 
FUritius,  therefore,  in  the  Institution  of 
Princes,  would  not  have  them  to  be  great 
studtnts ;  for  fas  Mai  hiavel  holds)  study  weak- 
ens their  bodies,  dulls  their  spirits,  abates 
their  atrengdi  and  courage "  they  are  most 
part  Iran,  dry,  ill  < .  'o  in-d,  spcixl  tlicir  for- 
tunes, lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  llieir 
lives.''  From  Aristotle  downwards,  the  brain 
hns  hf^u  remarked  to  suffer  peculiarly  from 
this  ovtT-excitement ;  and  there  seems  no  ex- 
aggeration in  the  asseitiOD,  that  "  headachs, 
aiachoitas,  apoplexy,  maniMt  melancboty,  and 


particularly  hypochondriasis,  are  its  conse- 
quences." 1ji  ine  piesent  day  there  is  more 
ffeimd  MRfMance  in  the  putsuit  of  inferma- 

lion  ;  tli<n  i<  more  diversity,  and  usually  more 
bodily  activity.  Hence,  probably,  tlie  iU 
effects  are  rare.  They  are  still,  however, 
mnn ;  ff>r,  nnforliniatrly,  the  enrnjv  which 
pii'rupts  lu  laduslry  in  accumulating  knowledge 
IS  ultnost  always  i:onjoined  with  great  moral 
sensibility.  The  plan  which  has  ser\-ed  to 
diminish  their  frequency  may,  perhaps,  under 
projier  management  and  adaptation,  be  success- 
ful in  entirely  preventing  them ;  and  the  advice 
of  Ramarrini  ought  to  be  written  up  in  the  room 
of  every  intense  sliidt-nt.  "  Nihd  tTiajos  salu- 
tare  ceuseo,  ac  miigis  commendo,  quam  cor- 
poris exercidum  quod  nihil  prestantitts  ad 
olt.stnictioiips  I'xpf (liciid.15;,  nntivtim  colorem 
robunuKiuro,  co<rtione»  pcrhcieiidas,  trans- 
piratum  promovendum,  et  Malnem  fugien- 
dam." 

in  closing  this  article,  wc  cannot  omit  to 
notice  that  the  different  employments  of  life 
are  rendered  fu  more  pemicioas  than  thej 
would  otherwise  be,  by  the  intempemnce  of 
the  in<li\ idiial>  •■xun  isint:  iIil-mi.  Kvt  n  the 
ghnders,  b^  their  constant  drinking,  greatly  in- 
crease the  tnjuiMusocss  of  die  smtdl  particles 
which  they  resjiirc.  The  bronchial  tuln-  is 
ulnsidy  predispuMKj  to  iiitiammatory  aitiun, 
and  peihaps  scaa-ely  requires  die  additional 
irritation  of  a  fon^iiun  Inxly.  Amotiij  ihose 
who  exercise  ilit-ir  uitLllL-<_tnal  futuJuti*  tiie 
same  observation  iiulds  ('(juaily  good.  There 
is  indeed  no  question  but  that  mental  exercise 
renders  Ae  brain  incapable  of  bearing  tluit 
stimulus  which  otherwise  might  perliaps  be 
borne  with  impunity.  A  few  years  ago  a  gen- 
tleman, fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  the  care  of 
very  f\ti  iisi\f  ciMK  (  rns,  app!i<-(l  for  asalstiuice 
on  accuuilt  of  giddiness  m  his  head,  lie  did 
not  consider  hiiiuself  intemperate,  yet  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  three  or  four  pints  of 
strong  ale  daily,  and  this  his  father,  an  old 
man  of  ninety  years  of  age»  had  done  for  yeais 
witliout  any  inconvenience.  The  difference, 
however,  in  their  habits  was  great.  The  father, 
concerned  in  agricultural  pursuits,  had  little 
care,  while  the  son  was  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise bis  mmd  contimially  and  iutensdy.  For- 
tunately it  was  not  too  late  to  point  out  the 
error ;  and  a  change  of  habits  has  preserved 
him  from  any  repetition  of  the  attack. 

Such,  tlitn,  IS  an  mitlinc  of  the  evils  to 
which  mankind  are  subjected  from  Uieir  occu- 
pations ;  and  nuBMffOtis  as  they  are,  it  does  not 
an|)ear  that  any  arc  really  and  entirely  unavoid- 
able. Ingenuity  has  already  diminished  the 
nijinix  r,  iuid  may,  jierhaps,  do  so  still  fartlier; 
but  it  cannot  be  too  mucn  impressed  upon  all, 
that  more  depends  upon  the  individual  than 
upon  the  occupation.  In  maiiv  tn  ^  r  Uanli- 
ness  will  alone  be  sufficient;  aiul  with  tlus  and 
common  prudsncf^  lew,  perhaiis,  of  the  em- 

Eloyments  of  men  would  be  injurious  to 
ealUi. 

(J,  IhmM.) 
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ASCAUIDES.    Sw  Worms. 

ASCITES.  This  tertn  is  employed  lo  de- 
signate abdominal  dropi^,  and  is  tiie  same 
with  the  Cireek  word  ifxtrnff  vbkh  has  be«n 
derive<l  from  <lo-xif,  a  bottle. 

Few  sulijtTts  aro  iinuhej  in  preater  dis- 
order than  that  of  abdominal  dropqr;  authors 
the  moat  catcemed  have  «ned  the  wwd  ascites 
for  every  kind  of  (olItcti<in  of  fluid  in  tlie 
abdomen.  We  shall  m  the  present  article  goq- 
ftne  the  woid  ascites  to  effusion  within  the 
cnvity  of  the  jvoritnnpnm,  r*  fi  iTintr  to  thpir 
profit:!'  place  ovarian  dropxif  attd  tlrupii/  of'  the 
vtcrusy  which,  though  distinct  affections,  hSive 
hitherto  been  considered  under  this  head. 

The  fluid  eflliMd  tn  ascites  consists  of  serum, 
exhibiting  variuus  degrees  of  colour,  Irom  a 
light  ctirine  to  a  deep  brown.  Oooisionally 
the  senm  is  mixed  with  pus,  and  not  unfie- 
quelltlj  there  are  flocculi  of  ct).imilal)lc  1\  iii[ih. 
TTiis  last  stale  denotes  tlmt  there  has  been  in- 
flammation of  tlie  peritoneum. 

D'lii^HitM^. — Tlio  iilKlomen  in  ascites  usually 
be^ms  to  swell  very  graduiUly ;  the  swelling  is 
nnilbnn,  beginning  &»in  the  pubes,  and  gndu- 
ally  extending  as  high  as  the  eusiform  cartt!a<j:<>. 
In  tlie  firet  iastance  the  abdomen  is  prev«  utLcl 
from  protruding  very  much  by  the  strength  of 
the  muscles,  but  as  the  accumuhiti]^  fluid 
increases*  it  overcomes  their  rewstance,  and  a 
lar^L-  jxmch  is  formed,  deiK'Uflini:  in  sonic  in- 
stanoes  considerably  below  and  in  front  of  the 
oe  pubis.  If  at  this  stage  the  left  hand  is  placed 
on  onf  side  of  tlic  ;iV)domen,  and  the  Other 
side  IS  shaqdy  struck  with  the  right  hand,  a 
aense  nt'  tiuctuation  is  manifest,  such  as  cannot 
very  often  be  mistaken.  To  uw,  hmvcrer,  die 
expressive  words  of  Ilcberdcn,  *•  nequfc  timen 
nullus  est  errori  locus  in  hac  re,"  and  mistakes 
have  been  made,  by  which  preguincy  has  been 
mistakeii  Ibr  ascites,  and  incites  for  preirnancy. 
The  former  mist>ikf  is  uiiqut  stiuuaMv  llie  most 
important,  since,  should  uaraceutcsis  be  care- 
lessly practised  under  sucn  eircumstancea,  the 
death  l)otli  of  tlio  mother  and  the  child  mi<:ht 
be  the  consequence.  Tlie  latter  is  not,  how- 
ever, widiout  its  inceawttMences,  Ibr  eveiy  dis- 
ease is  most  easily  overcome  in  its  commence- 
ment, and  hence  an  error  in  the  diagnoisis  may 
cause  a  very  serious  loss  of  time. 

To  distingui^  pregnancy  from  dropsy,  no- 
thing more  is  usually  required  than  an  accurate 
knon  l»tii:e  of  tlu*  sit;iis  of  ilic  foriiit  r ;  but 
sometimes  a  diihculty  of  another  kind  exists, 
muaely,  the  presence  of  ascites  with  preg- 
nancy. In  this  case,  in  tlu:  Iani;\iiu»'  of  Scarpa, 
"  the  regular  form  and  body  of  the  uterus  is 
not  evident  to  the  touch ;  principally  from  the 
enorraou.-"  Hi  'onsion  and  prominenct>  of  the 
hypochondria,  arising  from  the  prcat  (juantity 
of  fluid  interposed  between  the  fundus  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  uterus  and  abdominal 
viscem.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  lateritious, 
the  thirst  is  constant.  Thf  alxiomen  upon 
percussion  presents  «  fluctuation,  obscure  in 
the  hypogastric  region  and  in  the  flank,  but 
stifRcif  iiily  sensible  and  distinct  in  tlu'  liypo- 
chondria,  and  strong  and  vibrating  in  the  left 
hypodumdrium,  between  dw  edge  of  the 
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rectus  muscle  and  the  mnr^'in  of  ilic  fldst-  nljs.' 
Tlie  previous  history  of  iJie  ciist,  wuii  a  prop^ 
examination  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  will 
enable  the  practitioner  to  decide  upon  Uie  com* 
binatton  of  pre;;nancy  iuid  ascites. 

AnotlifT  inqxirtant  di^iiiii  tioii  is  Ijetween 
ascites  and  encysted  drop^*,  whether  ovarian 
or  fiom  any  other  cause.  Tiie  history  of  thete 
crises  will  ernprally  aflurd  sufficient  iri(^)nii  iiiun 
Ibr  an  accurate  diagnosis.  In  ovarian  dropsy,  llie 
swelling  does  not  begin  iro.ii  the  lower  part  of 
the  nl>fiomen,  iior  is  it  uniform,  one  side  or 
tlie  olJur  Ijeing  most  protuberant.  Sliuuld 
several  cysts  exist,  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
often^  feel  tuberculated,  and  we  aie  sensible 
that  its  cavity  has  several  partitions.  More- 
over. \v!u  n  till'  patient  turns  from  one  side  to 
tlie  other  in  bed,  a  sensation  of  a  heavy  weight 
within  the  abdcmien,  fidltng  to  rtie  lower  side, 
is  perceived ;  if  tho  cysts  be  attiched  hi-lu  r  up, 
a  ieelingof  dragging  is  induced,  almost  amount- 
ing to  pain.  Hence  |>atients  generally  lie  on  the 
side  on  which  the  attachment  rxists.  In  some 
instances  a  hard  tumour  is  remembered  to  have 
preceded  the  distension  of  the  abdomen.  When 
Uie  cysts  are  few  and  very  large,  the  distinction 
is  eicceedingly  difticult,  and  sometimes  altoge- 
tlit  r  iiii|X)ssible.  Even  then,  however,  an  accu- 
rate inv«8ti|pition  of  the  history  will  genemlly 
explain  the  exact  nature  of  the  tumour. 

V.ncysted  drop.^y  has  also  its  oi  i^Mn  in  the 
liver,  to  the  lower  e<lge  of  which  large  masses 
of  hydatids  are  occasionally  attached.  In  in- 
ve5ti£riitin'.r  I'ns  atftrtion,  attention  must  be 
paid  lo  the  course;  of  llie  diseaM.-  and  llie  direc- 
titm  of  the  swelling.  In  the  very  early  stage 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  ascites ;  but 
as  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  become  thinned, 
the  presence  of  a  soft  swelling  proceeding  from 
the  liver,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  sUght 
degree  of  fluctuation,  may  be  traced.  Tlie, 
history,  liowt  ver,  of  the  tumour  will  afford 
some  information.  In  ascites  the  swelling 
proceeds  from  below  upwards,  while  in  the 
encysted  dropsy  of  the  liver  its  |)ro<Trt'«s  is 
from  above  downwards.  A  more  [witicnlar 
prominence  of  the  abdomen  may  be  percr  i\  od 
on  the  ri^t  side.  To  this  also  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  gen»;ral  health,  as  ni  ovanan  dropsy, 
is  little  affected,  that  tlie  disease  b  usually 
of  veiy  long  duration,  that  the  mine  is  paased 
in  the  natural  quantity,  and  that  r»l  efKision 
either  into  tht  caMty  of  the  pf^ritoneum  or 
into  tlie  cellular  texture  does  not  take  place 
till  a  very  late  period  of  the  disease. 

The  gall  bladder  has  been  much  enlarged, 
and  Mr.  Gibson  has  related  a  case,  m  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  in  which  it  con- 
tainf'd  t'i<;lit  pounds  of  inspissated  hile. 

Hydatids  form  u])on  llie  spleen,  ;ujd  may 
equally  give  rise  to  encysted  dropsy,  as  wlien 
attached  to  the  liver.  Dr.  Donald  Monro  lias 
related  a  caseinwhicb  ^  a  schirrous  spleen 

^^us  beset  with  two  little  bags  full  of  \%ater, 

which  weighed  a  hundred  and  twenty-six 
ounces;''  and  xn  die  case  related  by  Mr. 

(libson,  a  cyst  wn^  attached  to  the  sp'een 
containing  six  {x»unds  of  clear  serum,  without 
smell,  but  exceedingly  coagulable. 
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The  omentum  and  the  tide*  of  the  intestines 
•re  likewise  die  siteof  encysted  tnmoiiis,  which, 
when  they  become  lai^e,  may  be  mistaken  for 
ascites.  It  is  not  »«ry  easy  lo  lav  down  any 
symptoms  by  which  these  can  he  distinguished 
from  true  ascites  in  their  luhrmced  stage;  but 
an  investigation  of  tlie  hi-storv  of  the  itisease, 
•nd  a  careful  examination  of  the  tumour,  will, 
in  this  cas<'  al«n,  iTcnpmllv  rimhlr  iis  to  a.^wr- 
tain  its  naturtj.  Tlic  lubt;icuktcd  tVel  ^^luch 
We  have  mentioned  a^i  markmt^  iho  uNarian 
dro|My  may  be  frequently  perceived  in  these 
aflections,  and  little  inoonveniMMe  it  «xp^ 
rienced  excepting  from  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
the  swelling. 
The  distjnetjoo  of  the  encysted  (bnn  of 

(lr(>|isv,  if  this  (mj:hl  to  be  called  a  dmp«;y,  is 
highly  im{M>nant  in  the  tnsiUnent  of  the  dis- 
cus ;  for  while  real  ascites  or  efllumm  wkhin 
the  cavity  of  the  peritonpum  is  very  amenable 
to  medicine,  scarcely  iuiy  benefit  caji  be 
afforded  to  encysted  dropsy,  and  our  chief  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  g^wnd  health  of 
the  patient.  Medicine  indeed  is  much  more 
frequently  injurious  than  useful  in  encysted 
dropsies,  when  tliey  exist  alone.  In  the  later 
sta^,  however,  real  ascites  is  usually  conjoined 
with  encysted  dropsy,  either  bv  the  burstini;  of 
the  cysts  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or  by 
an  increased  secretion  nomthatmembtane  itself. 
VN'e  liave  seen  this  occur  in  a  case  of  ovarian 
tumour,  in  which,  from  the  extent  ol"  thi;  eff  usion, 
the  tumour  for  some  time  could  not  be{>erceived, 
although  it  had  previously  been  easily  felt. 
Ln^tis  of  this  kind  are  of  course  to  be  ir^ted 
on  the  same  principles  as  dropsy  of  the  pen- 
tooeom  from  any  otner  cause. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  distinc- 
tion betwi'cn  ascites  and  tympanites,  the  latter 
beinff  easily  known  by  the  clear  resonance  afford- 
ed whentheabdomen  is  struck  by  the  hand,  and 
the  tense,  lijTht,  and  equable  inttimescence  of 
the  abdomen.  The  collection  of  air  within  the 
Onity  of  the  peritoneum  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
OccurrpDCf',  thouf^  we  can  hardly  donlit  that 
it  has  occa£>iuaally  been  met  with ;  but  the 
contrary  is  the  case  with  large  accumulations 
<^ air  in  the  stomach  and  inteatinet,  and  more 
or  less  of  this  form  of  tympanites  occurs  in 
ascites  itself.  It  is  not,  however,  a  symptom 
peculiariy  demanding  oonsidetatioO)  nor  ad- 
mittinf,  when  thus  united,  of  any  particular 
trrntnicnt.  It  crenfrally  itidicatcs  sonic  ilisfase 
of  the  livtr,  of  which  it  is  a  very  early  ^-ymj)- 
tom,  and  freauently  precedes  the  ascitt^. 

Ascites,  whetiicr  idioivithic  or  syn)i)allii  tif, 
appears  united  wiili  two  dUicrtnl  bUlo  of  tlic- 
system —  the  one  tonic,  the  other  an  a.sthenic  state . 
In  the  former  there  is  more  or  less  of  an  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  peritoneum ;  in  the  latter 
no  inflaminalion  is  j)ros<'iil;  and  if  we  altrihutt-, 
as  Dr.  Pany  would  do,  the  efifusion  in  this 
ease  also  to  increased  momentum,  it  can  only 
be  comparative,  with  relation  to  tin-  wcnkcnt-d 
state  of  the  exhalents,  since,  to  employ  his  own 
•words, "  the  cflbsion  is  not  always  proportioned 
either  tn  the  mnrc  disjwisition  in  the  ("ipillanes 
of  the  part,  or  to  the  degree  of  increased  mo- 
mentum, but  is  selative  to  the  sum  of  the  two 


together;  and  hence,  in  certain  states  of  die 
capilhuy  system,  even  die  healthy  ira{ietns  maj 
hi'  suthi  lent  to  cause  effusion. "  'llie  symptoms 
of  ascites  necessarily  vary  with  its  cause,  and 
we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  Ihem 
under  the  «lifrert-nt  heads  of  idiopathic  and 
sympathetic,  tunic  and  ii&iiieiuc  ascites. 

Imopothic,  tonic,  or  acuie  tmitti^ — -Hue 
s|)ecies  of  ascites  exhibits  difft  rent  <;ymptoms, 
according  to  the  exciting  can.Si>  and  the  consti- 
tutional irritability  of  the  patient.  In  some 
instanoes  there  is  little  distuihance  of  the  gene- 
nd  headi,  the  swelling  of  die  abdomen  being 
the  piineipal  syinjjtoni  that  atlmcls  attention. 
Dr.  Ay  re  lias  related  an  example  of  this  kind 
in  a  youne  woman,  in  whom  it  bad  only  exirted 
for  tlin  p  '.VI  ( !<•;  Her  kie'K  nil  healtll  was  not 
much  atiecteii,  but  tlte  pulse  wa^i  somewhat  in- 
creased in  its  force  and  frequency.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  curini;  her  in  the  coupm?  of  a  fortnight, 
by  leeches  and  bli^tiurs,  and  by  acting  at  the 
same  time  briskly  upon  the  bowels  and  kid- 
neys. At  other  times  it  is  more  evidently  in- 
flammatory, and  connected  with,  if  not  depend- 
ent upon,  intlammation  of  the  |)critonenm — it 
is  accompanied  by  fever,  imm  in  the  abdo- 
men, incitsased  by  pressure,  and  by  a  hard,  sharp, 
and  sometimes  a  wiry  jmlse.  This  form  of  the 
disease  is  generally  attributed  to  cold,  and  some- 
times ran*  its  ooutms  in  a  very  short  time.  Se- 
veral years  ago  (a  young  man,  twenty  years  of 
age;  Ulx>uring  under  tliis  species  of  iLscites, 
came  under  our  care.  Three  weeks  only  hati 
elapsed  when  the  patient  applied  for  relief. 
From  his  report  he  liad  at  hrst  ex|jerienctid  only 
tlie  symptoms  of  catarrh,  to  which  in  a  few  days 
succeeded  pain  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen. 
He  was  bled  immediately,  and  aperients  were 
eivoi,  after  which  the  effusion  dLsap])eared. 
The  original  cause  of  the  effusion,  however, 
had  proceeded  too  frr  to  admit  of  recovery. 
He  gradually  sunk  :  and,  ujKTti  examination 
after  death,  tli«  penloueuiu  wu^  found  to  be  iii- 
flamad,  and  much  coagulable  lymph  duown 
out,  sn  tliat  the  howeb  were  in  many  plaeea 
agglutinated. 

Idiopathic  inflammatory  ascites  occurs  also 
after  scarlatina,  and  is  sometimes  the  principal 
finrn  of  eflVision,  although  it  b  always  aooom- 
|Ktnied  with  sonu  (ie'.Mtc  of  anasarca.  The  pro- 
gress in  this  case  is  again  diflerent  from  the  two 
forms  already  noticed.  It  usually  appears  very 
CTadu ally,  commencing  about  nine  or  ten  days 
utter  liie  disappeuaiice  of  liie  eruption,  and  for 
some  days  it  is  scarcely  an|)arent.  There  is  at 
tins  [KTiod  a  sus|)<  nsioii  ot^convalesccnce,  which 
had  previously  been  progressive;  the  apjH;tite 
fdils;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  for;  the 
pulse  is  cpiickened,  and  there  is  much  diiist. 
This  may  continue  for  several  days  before  tiM 
etiusion  intheperitonenni  isconsideiableenouirh 
to  attract  attention ;  and  the  first  symptom  is 
an  inabili^  of  bearing  pressure  upon  the  abdo. 
men.  ^Vhen  the  bowels  are  now  examined,  tliey 
will  be  found  very  slightly  protuberant,  but 
without  fluctuation  bemg  peroe^Hible ;  tliere 
will  be  tenderness  upon  pressnre,  although  no 
coinplaiiit  should  have  been  made  of  pm  in 
the  bowds:  someiimes,  bowcrer,  pnlieBta  do 
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complain  of  this  pain,  but  it  is  usually  mis- 
taken for  slight  colic,  and  no  ootioe  is  tsktn 
of  it.    The  bowrii  sre  coitivs,  t1i6  cvmu* 

ations  very  oneiisivo,  and  llic  urine  is  scanty, 
and  generally  pale;  upon  boiling  it,  it  always 
deposits  a  gNater  or  less  quantity  of  allnirocii. 
The  face  is  jrenerally  OHiematous,  particularly 
in  the  morning,  while  the  contrary  state  iias 
place  in  the  legs  and  andes,  they  being  oedem»' 
tous  at  night,  and  nearly  oc  q|aile  free  from 
cedema  in  the  morning. 

Tliese,  perhaps,  are  the  simplest  forms  of 
ascites  that  can  occur,  nor  can  tliere  be  any 
difficulty  in  asoeftaining  their  origin,  or  their 
appropriate  mode  of  treatment. 

There  is,  however,  another  species  of  idio- 
pathic ascites,  the  or^  of  whieb  b  not  rery 
manifest,  nor  can  we  do  more  in  this  place 
than  indicate  its  pxi<<tence.  It  is  unaccom- 
paiMed  by  the  sliglitcst  degree  of  anasarca ;  it 
commence'!  very  suddenly,  witliout  any  marked 
disorder  of  the  general  health,  without  any  pre- 
cursory symptom,  and  without  any  ascertaiii* 
able  esciting  cause.  During  the  last  year  a 
woiiunan  in  one  of  the  Birmingham  manufec- 
tories  was  tlie  subject  of  this  s|>ecies  of  ascites, 
and  his  abdomen  was  as  much  distended  in 
twenty-foor  houn  as  that  of  a  ifonwn  in  the 
last  month  of  ptepnancy.  Tlie  jiulse  remained 
natural,  the  tongue  clean,  and  the  appetite 
good.  The  alvine  evacuations  were  clay-co- 
loured, and  entirely  destitute  of  bile.  \  tiio- 
iiecUuu  was  practised,  rather  as  a  mailer  of  pre- 
caution than  fiom  any  direct  indication,  but 
without  any  apparent  ^ood  or  bad  effect.  T\)e 
evacuations  having  indicated  some  hepaue 
denuigenient,  mercury  was  given  him,  but 
scarcely  to  affect  his  mouth.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, the  effusion  gradually  disappeared,  and 
for  .some  weeks  he  seemed  to  have  regainvd  Ins 
usual  state  of  health.  Between  two  and  three 
months  afterwards  he  was  reported  to  hft?e 
sufll'r<-d  fruni  liamoptyst^  but  the  MSOlt  htl 
not  been  asi  eilained. 

There  is  another  form  of  ascites,  most  com- 
mon in  children  and  young  girls  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  very  luany  cases 
there  is  no  symptom  attending  the  effusion ;  in 
others  then  ia  considenble  dyspepsia  attended 
wtdi  nradiiveakneaa.  Hiere  is  not  often  any 
anasarca.  Tlie  urine  and  llie  evacuations  fnuu 
the  bowels  are  either  quite  healthy  or  quickly  be- 
come so  under  the  nse  of  aperients  and  tonics. 

It  is  not  very  easy  tn  obtain  an  accurate  his- 
tory of  these  cases,  fur  they  are  seldom  brought 
Air  assistance  till  after  the  eflVision  has  endund 
for  some  time.  Their  early  progress  attracts 
no  attention,  and  we  may  consequently  infer 
that  the  effusiim  takes  place  very  gradually. 

Idiopatkic  atthauc  ascites. — ^Tbis  is  unque»- 
tionabiy  a  much  rarer  disease  than  the  acute 
Ibrm,  and  generally  succeeds  exhau.sting causes, 
as  profuse  toeostruation,  long-continued  diar- 
ffcen.  Ice.  The  effusion  nsinlly  begins  with 
oedematous  swellin^js  of  (lie  lower  evtreniitifs, 
and  the  asciU;s  succeeds  in  a  louger  or  shorter 
tjase;  eometimes,  however,  the  ascites  precedes 
the  anasarca.  Ilie  cuustitutional  symptoms  of 
these  cases  are  loss  of  appetite,  great  debility, 


low,  weak,  and  often  fluttering  puUe,  and  in 
women,  with  whom  it  much  more  ftequently 
oecun  flian  in  the  opposite  sex,  it  is  united 

willi  (listressinjL;  hysteri.i.  .\t  (lie  same  time 
the  digestion  is  very  greatly  impaired,  and 
solid  frnxl  is  eidier  rejected,  m  oomphuned  of 
a.s*  inducintf  severe  juiin.  Flatulence  is  also  a  • 
very  diditre»sing  symptom  in  this  form  of  ascites. 
Tlie  bowels  are  very  irregular,  either  very 
costive  or  rehtved,  and  tlie  exhibition  of  pur- 
gatives iiivaruibiy  increases  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  system.  If  the  disease  be  sut 
ieted  to  proceed  without  medical  assistance, 
die  efllision  continues  to  increase,  and  the 
|)atient  at  length  dies  from  c\liaustu)n. 

I'be  forms  now  mentioned  are  the  chief 
species  of  idiopathic  ascites;  and  we  next 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  sympathetic 
ascites.  In  iliia  we  caniiol  equally  divide  the 
disease  into  tonic  and  asthenic;  since,  generally 
speaking,  the  asthenic  character  prpdnniinates, 
but  in  a  state  of  liie  i>y!>tem  so  imiabie  that  in- 
flamniation  often  superviaaes. 

SifK^athetic,  or  more  properlj/f  perh^,  con- 
teq}tmtial  ateifeg^  is  always  the  result  of  some 
j)revious  disease  of  an  im[)ortiint  orpin,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  debility  of  the  S)-stem  induced 
hf  sttch  disease.  "Hie  eflRision  is  preceded  by 
preaier  languor  'hr.-.  h-u]  been  experienced 
bt:fore — thick,  dry  hkui,  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  urine,  and,  as  the  effusion  inaeaaes, 
liy  a  distressing  dyspnoea,  the  con^jquence  of 
the  impeded  action  of  the  diaphnigin  from  tlie 
pressure  of  the  fluid.  Tlie  swelling  of  the  ab- 
domen is  often  preceded  for  weeks  and  months 
by  an  (Edematous  state  of  tlie  ancle.s,  particu- 
larly at  night;  and  this  sometnnes  will  i>c 
wanting  for  a  short  time,  so  that  the  patim 
flatters  himself  that  it  will  not  re-appear.  At 
length,  iKJwever,  the  (edema  of  the  feel  and 
ancles  becomes  permanent,  and  extends  a  little 
way  up  the  legs ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  ab* 
domen  becomes  a  little  fuller,  the  patient  can- 
not button  his  clutlies,  or,  in  die  female,  the 
stays  will  not  oome  together.  From  this  period 
the  progT««s  is  more  rapid,  Uie  abdomen  daily 
becomes  more  distended,  and  fluctuation  is  soon 
manifeiited.  Fmaciation  increases  with  the  ef- 
fusion ;  hectic  fever,  if  it  should  not  have  ap- 
peared before,  is  eitaUiahed;  and  the  {latient 
gradually  wastes  away. 

The  duration  of  dropsy,  in  this  last  case,  is 
▼ery  various.  In  general  it  appears  long  befim 
the  fatal  terinination ;  but  not  unfrequently 
the  etiusion  appears  only  a  few  days  beCore 
death,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  inured  out  in 
a  short  time  is  surprisingly  great.  From  our 
experience,  we  should  thiiuc  that  this  rapid  effu- 
sion chieHy  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  diseased 
liver,  in  persons  naturally  of  strong  constitu- 
tions. We  have  never  aeen  it  equally  rapid 
when  it  h.ts  depended  upon  the  affection  of 
any  other  oivan. 

CauMti  osrtYrs.— The  amngement  which 
we  have  followed  does  not  allow  us  much  to 
dilate  upon  this  point.  Tlie  acute  species  are 
dearly  dependent  upon  inflammation  of  the 
p'ritonentn  :  and  we  are  induced  to  believe 
tliat,  in  many  instances  at  least,  this  is  the 
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primary  affection.  Dr.  Bright,  however,  is 
inclined  to  rt;fer  the  origin  of  Uie»e  iutlam- 
nntory  dropsies  to  disease  of  tlie  kidneys^  and 

to  (oti'-ider  ii\e  inflamed  state  of  the  serous 
membranes  :»  only  an  accidental  circumstaoce. 
The  more  detaiknl  cunsidemtiun  of  this  doc- 
trine we  shall  defer  to  Uie  article  Duoi'sv, 
only  here  indicatintj;  the  hypothens.  We  would, 
however,  rem;u-k  that  albuniiiiuus  urine,  which 
Dr.  Hrii^ht  ooiuider»  as  diatniostic  of  reoal 
dropsy,  mttch  more  fretjuenlly  accompanies 
anasarca  thuii  :is<  it<  s;  iiUlioueli  ihr  l.iit>  r.  es|)e- 
caliy  wbeu  the  coDs«quvace,  exlubiu  the  »iua» 
pecttliattty. 

The  exciting  cnuer';  nf  ncntp  nsritp<!  arc  co'd, 
intermittent  fevtrs,  the  reUocession  of  eru|>lion», 
especially  when  they  have  disappeared  rather 
earlier  than  Uiey  on)jht  to  have  done,  tJie  8up- 
I)ressi<in  of  habitual  <U-4charges,  &c. 

Ti»e  asthenic  dropsy  we  have  already  referred 
to  diarrhoea,  hem»rrlia<;es,&c.  by  whatever  caUAe 
excited ;  and  the  symiKithe^e  twHes,  If  die 
epithet  indicates,  ig  ntner a qrmptouk  than  an 
original  diveaae. 

Morlfid  appearaneeti — THe  tnoibid  appear- 
ant-CN  t  vhiliited  in  ascites  are  almost  iiiiumir- 
ruble;  every  derangement  of  an  iinjHjrlant 
ort^  may  sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  this  form 
of  dmpsy — the  liver  liowcvrr,  tlie  splL-oii,  and 
the  kidiitys,  art-  niorc  pailicuLrly  Luuttnied 
in  the  production  of  effusion.  In  the  {lerito- 
neum,  which  is  the  immediate  source  of  a<icites, 
the  presence  of  inflammation  is  often  proved 
by  a  false  incmhrtnc  being  atlaclu d  to  it  in 
different  parts,  and  by  the  agglutination  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  also  subject  to  thickeninf  ,  and 
instances  are  on  recorrl  whprc  it  hsis  become 
almost  cartilaginous.  Dr.  Ayre  has  relafc-d  a 
ease,  in  which  the  dropMcal  symiitoms  had 
di!«npj>eared  twelvemonths  before  tin;  dt  atli  of 
the  patient,  which  took  place  in  consequence 
of  an  old  liver  disease.  On  inspecting  the 
k>dy  afttr  death,  the  pcritonpum  covering  the 
liver,  and  the  organs  adjoiianu'  it,  were  found 
of  a  nearly  perfectly  white  coliuir,  and  of  the 
thickness  ot  chamois  leather,  and  this  ap- 
pearance j)ervaded,  roofe  or  less,  the  whole 
abdomen.  In  thr  imisi  um  at  ('tiy's  IIiis])ital, 
there  is  a  preparation  of  a  portion  of  the  con- 
vex sarfiice  of  the  liver  ana  of  the  diaphragm 
cnms]K)ii(lint:  lo  it,  shewing  the  pf-ritoneum 
covertkl  wiiti  minute  scabrous  elevatiuit±>.  In 
this  case  "  tlie  patient  had  copious  clear  efih- 
sion  into  tlie  peritoneal  cavity. '  Another  pre- 
paration of  lilt  i)triloutum  in  the  .same  mu- 
seum, taken  from  a  dropsical  patient,  exhibits  a 
portion  of  the  mcmbiane  covered  with  small 
scrophulous  tubercles.  Steatomatous  and  schir- 
rous  excrescences  on  the  peritoneum  are  also 
found  in  ascites;  and  probably,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  diseases  of  the  membrane  are  die 
causes  of  the  effusion. 

J*rtignofis. — ^Tlie  prognosis  of  ascites  inu>t 
necessarily  depend  u))on  the  cause,  and  in 
central  the  irliopthic  disease  is  ciirahle.  whe- 
ther of  the  tonic  or  the  atonic  forms  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sympathetic  form  of  ascites 
vm  'irldoiu  admits  of  a  cure.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  removed  for  a  lime ;  and,  in  some  rare 


t  ase<,  when  the  orirrinal  disease  has  been  like- 
wise removed,  it  lias  not  returned :  it  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  this  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  Fn  jcneral,  the  effusion  nUinis 
ver)'  quickly,  and  of  the  sympathetic  ascites, 
we  niay  say  witli  luuti,  that  it  is  almost 
always  mortal.  This  difference  in  the  pro- 
gnosis renders  it  very  importatit  to  distinguish 
between  die  idio^Mitliic  and  syni]Mthetic  dis- 
ease ;  a  distinction  which  it  is  not  in  eveiy  case 
easy  to  make,  and  whida  consequently  de> 
mands  the  cloMSt  mvestigatioii OM  Ihe  paitof 
thejphysician. 

Treatment  of  Meit«$^ — Itie  treatment  of 
ascites  must  vnry  arcorrl itr.;  to  the  oriijin  nf  the 
disesLse.  lu  tiie  idionailiic  and  acute  fo-'in, 
bleeding,  either  general  or  local,  or  both,  must 
be  recurrwl  to.  When  ascites  is  prr«luced  by 
cold,  and  in  plethoric  habits,  geiitral  bleeding 
should  never  be  omitted  ;  and  should  tlic  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  continue  unabated 
afterwards,  wi^  a  toletabfy  firm  pulse,  the 
depletion  may  he  repeated.  If  tin  re  is  ten- 
derness in  the  abdomen,  it  will  be  oikn  highly 
sernoMble  to  apply  a  lan^e  blister  over  this 
part,  and  sometimes  to  keef)  it  o|>eri,  or  to 
repeat  it.  In  the  dropsy  succeeding  scarlatina 
in  children,  the  application  of  leedbes  will  be 
crenerally  sufficient,  provided  they  are  ap|)lied 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  a  child  uiuler 
five  years  of  age,  from  six  to  eight  may  be 
ordered ;  but  after  this  period  from  eight  to 
twelve  should  be  employed.  In  statinc  these 
numlwrs,  it  is  not  intended  that  tin  y  should 
be  permitted  to  bleed  afterwards  i  for  so  much 
inconvenience  is  often  experienced  ttom  Ae 
indisfTction  and  carelessness  of  nurses,  that  it 
is  much  better  to  appl^  a  larger  number,  and 
to  stop  the  bleeding  immediately.  In  two 
instnnre<!,  where  onlv  four  leeches  were  ap- 
plied and  ilie  lecch-bitcs  were  left  to  bleed 
afterwards,  the  patients  evidently  sunk  €9^ 
haasted  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

Mercurial  purpatives  should  be  administered 
in  die  first  instance,  until  the  bowels  have  been 
completely  emptied,  after  which  it  vrdl  gene- 
rally be  adviaame  to  suspend  the  use  of  active 
|jiir  ::iti\es,  aiul  to  order  divirelics.  Of  these 
the  digitalis  purpurea  is  unquestionably  the 
most  useAil ;  and  in  the  dromy  after  scarlatina, 
it  is  almn<!t  a  specific.  The  coagulability  of 
the  urine,  whieli  may  liave  resisted  blood- 
letting and  purgatives,  rapidly  disappears  du- 
ring the  admini>tratioii  of  <liv;italis,  and  the 
effusion  disapjx  ars  at  the  ^aiiie  time  ;  some- 
times, however,  the  coagulability  of  the  urine 
remains  long  after  the  dropqr*  ^There  are  case* 
in  which  so  much  debility  remains  after  die 
employment  of  these  means,  that  tonics  be- 
come necessai^',  and  in  this  case  bark  or  steel 
are  the  most  elBcient.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  use  of  tonics  is  not  i>ermitted 
while  the  febrile  state  remains,  since  they 
might  then  perhaps  reproduce  the  effusion. 

In  the  idiQiKUhic  asthpnie  avcites,  the  first  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  exciting  cause,  whe- 
ther this  be  hemQiifaage,dianhoen,  menorrhagia. 
Ice. ;  and,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  this  should 
be  removed.  As  the  term  asthenic  indicates. 
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tonics  are  absoluitly  necessaiy  for  this  form  of 
the  disease,  but  much  can  is  required  in  our 
dioR  c  of  tlie  parti  Hilar  remedy.  When  llie 
debility  is  very  great,  and  the  irritability  is  at 
the  same  time  coosidemble,  tlie  stomach  will 
seldom  bear  the  more  powerful  tonics,  such  as 
quinine,  the  sulpiiate  of  iron,  or  the  stronger 
vegetable  bitters.  Under  the.se  circumstances 
it  will  be  advisable  to  use  the  mildest  bitten, 
and  these  very  weak,  such  as  infusion  of  ca- 
lumba,  infusion  of  orange  peel,  &c.  and  (o 
recur  to  the  mure  powerful  remedies,  as  the 
strength  increases.  In  dMse  cases  of  weakened 
digestion  «hu!:  occur  amoni:  the  poor,  and 
to  which  Dr.  liaieiuiui  gave  die  title  of  asthenia, 
the  decoction  of  Iccland-moss  will  often  be 
found  very  beneficial,  this  medicine  possessing 
the  double  qualities  of  a  nutriment  and  a  tonic. 
A  very  ser^'iceable  remedy  also  is  the  ferrum 
tarlamatnm ;  it  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  tonic 
and  a  dlnretic,  and  is  decidedty  the  mildest 
of  the  [.)re]>;ini!ions  of  steel.  It  affords  veiy 
considerable  relief  in  those  cases  of  anasarca 
which  are  connected  with  disturbed  adioa  of 
the  heart,  and  where  it  would  be  daagenus 
to  ffive  any  stimuiuting  tonic. 

In  that  fonn  of  ascites  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  children  and  young 
girls,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  no- 
ticed from  tlie  administration  of  Bacher's  pills. 
This  remedy,  which  once  obtained  considerable 
celebrity,  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
extract  of  bhic  k  liellelxTe  and  uum  myrrli,  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  carduus  benedictus  in 
powder.  The  latter,  however,  is  void  of  all 
power,  nnd,  perhaps,  owed  it<?  introdiu  tion  as 
much  to  Its  title  oi  UiuJu  tns  as  to  any  thin>^' 
ebe.  It  is  now  mrely  ket>t  in  the  shops.  I'he 
dose  is  a  one-grain  pill  three  times  a  day; 
afterwards  to  be  increased,  if  tiie  patient  can 
bear  it,  to  four  or  five  piils  at  a  doee|  and 
given  as  frequently. 

The  action  of  this  medieme  upon  the  various 
secretions  is  not  evident.  Sometimes  the 
bowels  are  slightly  relaxed,  and  sometimes  the 
urine  is  mcraased;  hot  <{uite  as  commonly 
there  k  no  difTcrrnce  in  these  respects  ;  and  yet 
the  etiu.sion  gradually  dijKippears.  There  are, 
however,  individuals  upon  whom  the  black 
hellebore  quickly  nrt«  as  a  poison,  indnrine 
giddiness,  sickness,  and  suuietimes,  but  not 
very  frequently,  purging ;  and  with  such  per- 
sons we  are  obliged  to  adopt  a  di&rent  mode 
of  traatanent. 

It  may  be  laid  dowii  as  a  rule  in  this  as  in 
all  other  chronic  disea^s,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
obtained,  but  much  miinr  be  lo^t,  by  violent 
and  ha«!ly  remedies.  Valu  wlien  relief  is 
allbrdt?d  by  theia,  us  sometuaes  Imjiiieiis,  it  is 
at  the  risk  of  inducing  worse  evils.  Wlien, 
therefore,  either  Bacher's  pills  fail,  or  when, 
from  the  idiosyncnwy  of  the  patient,  they  can- 
not be  taken,  our  first  object  must  be  to  inves- 
tigate very  accunlely  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  patient;  the  state  of  digestion ;  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  urinary  and  alvine  secretions ;  and 
likewise  ot  the  cutaneous  perspiration.  If  any 
one  of  these  is  more  paittcuhily  afl^cted,  our 
:,n<.n'i(.n  4iO(i!d  he  directed  to  restore  the 
iiealuiy  luiictlou ;  to  excite  perspiration,  to  im- 


prove the  digestion,  to  increase  or  correct  the 
aecietiOQ  of  urine.  I'or  tlie  tirst  object,  the 
common  vapour  bath,  at  a  heat  of  from  104o  to 
1100  Fahrenheit,  mav  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. WbeUier  what  are  termed  vegetable 
medicated  vapour  baths  have  any  peculiar  virtue 
may  be  questioned,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tint 
jxissiiii;  the  steam  tliroiiiili  some  aromatic  herbs 
renders  the  bath  a  much  more  agreeable  appli- 
cation. The  bath  in  this  farm  may  be  ttken 
even.'  dav,  or  two  or  three  times  a  week  only, 
according  to  tlie  strength  of  tlie  (latienu 

In  excitinK  the  urinary  secretion,  great  as- 
sistance is  sometimes  derived  from  small  quan- 
tities of  the  blue  pill,  carried  fur  euou^li  just 
to  affect  the  mouto,  but  not  to  induce  complete 
salimion.  With  these  may  be  combined  the 
various  diuretics,  as  squill,  digitalis,  nitrous 
ether,  liquor  ammonix  acetatis,  &c.  it  li:is 
often  beoa  remarked  that  diuretics  bear,  or  we 
might  almost  say,  require  combmation  more 
than  any  other  remedies,  to  jirodiue  bene- 
ficial effects ;  and  our  expenence  amply  eon- 
firms  this  opinion.  Any  one  of  these  alone 
will  perliuj)s  have  noeff  ft,  >iutwhen  employed 
in  union  with  other  lueuienies  of  the  same 
etass,  a  remaikaUe  increase  in  the  flow  of 
urine  is  the  consequence.  Tins  peculiarity 
must  therefore  be  kept  in  mind  in  prescribinji ; 
and  we  must  also  remember  that,  to  obtain  any 
good  result,  we  must  oiien  persevere  for  several 
weeks,  changing  our  medicines  every  lour  or 
five  days  when  they  cease  to  exritc  the  kid- 
neys, or  continuing  the  same  remedies  when 
their  effect  continues. 

It  may  often  be  advisable  to  act  upon  the 
kidney.s  even  when  no  dunmutiou  is  percepti- 
ble in  the  quanti^  of  urine  voided ;  as  must 
be  evident,  if  we  consider  that  this  is  penerally 
the  easiest  mode  of  carrying  off  eflused  fluid. 
If  the  digestive  organs  appear  to  suffer,  the 
common  plan  of  treatment  of  dyspepsia  must 
be  reeurrea  to,  for  which  we  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  the  article  upcn  that  subject.  We 
wot^d,  however,  remark  that  the  biliary  secre- 
tions are  generally  more  or  less  disturbed  in 
every  .sj^  ries  of  dropsical  effusion,  and  that 
nnuh  beiifctit  is  frequently  derived  from  tlie 
employment  of  the  nitro-mun  uie  arid  in  de- 
cnrtion  of  sar<faparilla,  combined  with  alteialive 
dost's  of  the  blue  pill. 

To  lay  down  any  plan  for  curing  sympathetic 
ascites  vrithout  curing  the  original  disuse  would 
be  idle;  whatever  is  done  for  the  dropsical 
effusion  can  men  ly  nlievc  the  immediate  dis- 
tress, and  perhaps  aflbrd  tune  for  removing  the 
essential  disease.  For  this  puqx>ae  the  drastic 
purgatives,  snch  as  claterium,  the  croton  oi', 
and  gamboge  united  with  calomel,  will  be 
found  nsefiti; — sometimes  frictions,  either  with 
oil  alone  or  some  stimulating  remedy,  may  be 
employed :  diuretics,  though  less  certain  aud 
less  s]HH  (1 V  in  their  eflbds,  will  also  sometimes 
afford  relief. 

Mercury  is  usnallv  administered  by  empirics 
in  every  kind  of  drojisy,  and  sumelimes  in 
obstinate  cwies  of  ascites,  with  great  success. 
Great  caution  onghl,  however,  to  be  observed  in 
the  employment  of  lhi<  dnic;-,  for  hv  inrn  .isin- 
the  debility,  it  may  in  some  cases  increase  the 
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eflusion.  To  enumenle  all  the  rfnio<lip<«  that 
ttave  been  recomtnendcd  fat  ascitis  would 
render  this  article  unneceasanly  prolix ;  but 
as  some  have  been  menlioni'd  which  act  with 
CT«  at  i  rii  r.'s  ,  it  ni;iy  Im-  nn  i  ssary  lo  give  a 
Ktatement  of  tho»e  the  action  of  which  is  less 
dccisite,  and  which  requli«  a  kmg  paaewiiince 
to  produce  any  pood  cfTfTt. 

To  this  clasa  bebng»  tiiore  particularly  the 
flapeitartiate  of  pota«h,  which  was  tried  with 
great  stirrr^";  by  tfie  lnff»  Pr.  Home.  It 
should  be  given  m  dnu  iim  doses  in  the  form 
of  eteetuary,  and  ax  much  as  horn  one  to  two 
ounces  roav  l>c  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Diluents  should  also  be  plentifully  employed, 
or  the  cream  of  tartar  will  act  u|x)n  tlie  bowels 
only*  without  afTectin?  the  kidneys-  The  de- 
coction of  hfoom,  or  spartium  wo^Mrium,  is  a 
vcrv  popular  reme*iv,  antl  \vi!l  in  many  in- 
stances remove  the  eflfusiou,  when  other  reme- 
dies fitil.  Hie  decoction  should  be  made  of 
t!io  ■^uf-r\  toj.s,  and  dmnk  for  a  considi  rnl>If 
time  in  lar^c  qiiaiUiUes.  It  usually  uHurds 
relief  in  a  few  days,  by  increasing  the  flow  of 
urine.  OrcasionriUy  it  is  beneficially  joined  in 
decoction  with  parsley,  apium  petrosclinum, 
and  the  toot  or  the  common  dandelion,  leo»- 
tadon  taiaxacnm.  Thi«,  indml,  is  a  common 
drink  in  many  countr)'  p1:ux-s,  and  deser\-edly 
enjoys  :i  lii^h  n-putation  for  the  removal  of 
dropsical  eifusioas. 

Opium,  both  alone  and  in  the  shape  of 
the  com{K)und  ipfmmnn'  i  pnwdir,  has  at 
times  appeared  to  produce  .>>mgularly  good 
cftcts  in  the  cun- of  :tscite9.  Its  action,  when 
any  cf>ofl  is  prndm  i'd,  is  powerfully  sndnrific. 
Dr.  Monro  has  given  t'le  case  of  a  tuau  who, 
aftiV  quartan  a<nie,  was  tiken  w  ith  ascites,  and 
then  swelled  all  orer.  A  number  of  punr^ifivps 
and  other  medicines  were  given,  Imt  did 
not  at  all  relieve  Kirn;  :in<l  there  seemed  to 
be  little  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Dr.  Knicht 
Oldered  him  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  which 
relieved  him  greatly,  producing  at  the  same 
time  very  copious  perspiration ;  and  by  the 
alternation  of  this  powder  with  purgatives,  Ae 
man  eventually  recovered.  Frictions  with  oil 
have  likewise  been  recommended,  and  a  case 
is  given  in  the  Philo-fophical  TVansactioas, 
where  this  alone  sufficed  for  the  removal  of  an 
old  case  of  ascites.* 

In  the  article  Diiorsv  we.  purpose  to  con- 
sider the  remedies  employed  in  this  disease 
more  fbllr,  and  to  that  article,  Uierefore,  we 
be?  to  refer  the  reader  fir  :iny  additional  in- 
formation that  may  be  required. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  shaU  call  atten- 
tion in  the  present  essay  is  paracentesis.  This 
operation,  although  one  of  the  oldest  in  sur- 
feiy,  had,  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Mead,  fallen  into 
great  disrepute,  when  that  learned  physician 
pointed  out  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  pernicious,  and  the  proper  means  of  remedy- 
ing it.  Our  present  question,  however,  is, 
ui^er  what  ctrcnmstnwes  it  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, whether  ;is  ;i  mniiivc  or  merely  an  alle- 
viative  measure.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  ftnt  patifnt  on  whom  Dr.  Mead  tried  ihis 
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ojietation  and  maintained  |>re^ure  afterwards, 
recovered,  and  that  in  another  instance,  which 
api>eared  almost  hopeless,  he  met  with  similar 
success.  Still  this  has  not  been  the  general 
experience  of  the  pnu  licr  ;  ami  Dr.  Fothfivill, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  acknow- 
lediring  the  little  success  that  had  generally  at- 
tfMuli  d  the  operation,  tlionLrlit  that  it  incnmnl 
some  ]ian  of  its  disgrace  fix>m  its  being  de- 
byed  till  it  oooM  luive  no  other  elfcct  Aan 

Jrocuriiii  a  very  short-lived  h')i>''  to  Uie  |V\tipnt. 
n  pursuance  of  this  opinion,  he  recommended 
die  operation  in  sevt  r,«l  ( asps  of  ascites,  which 
terminated  sure  cssfullv.  Since,  however.  Dr. 
FothergiU  wrote,  liie  opt  raUun  ap|iears  by  no 
means  to  have  increased  in  repuution.  Our 
own  experience  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
We  have  frequently  had  patienti  tapped  when 
tlie  effusion  was  very  inconsidenible,  and  had 
existed  but  a  short  time.  Eveiy  care  was  also 
taken,  after  die  operation,  to  prevent  the  ofr> 
cnrrt  ii'c  of  inflammation.  In  all  th«e  in- 
iitances,  howe>*er,  the  eflusion  rapidly  recurred, 
and  upon  examination  of  several  ailer  death, 
the  bowels  were  found  adhering  by  old  df  ])Osi- 
tions  of  coagulable  lymph,  Tlial  recovery  does 
occasionally  Uke  place  after  tapping  is  tnie  ; 
but  from  extensive  inquiries  among  medical 
men,  and  from  o»ir  own  practice,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  such  cases  are  rare,  and  we  could 
almost  go  fiurther,  and  say  that  tapping  even 
increases,  in  many  cases,  die  tendency  to  eftli> 
sion.  In  looking  also  at  the  cases  mentioned 
by  Dr.  FothergiU,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  such  as  are  genemlly  cniable  without  an 
operation;  and  to  tap  such  pat ients would, thCT^ 
fore,  be  to  add  to  the  danger  of  the  disease. 

To  these  remarks  some  exception  perhaps 
may  be  made  when  ascites  is  conjoined  with 
prevmancy.  The  distension  in  this  case  is  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  inconvenifiico,  and  even 
danger,  that  if  the  dropsy  does  not  readily  yield 
to  tM  appropriate  veinedies,  no  deilay  mould 
be  permitted  m  pern)rTnin<T  the  ojieration. 

Whenever  paracentesis  is  performed,  the 
Kreatest  ewe  should  he  taken  to  prevent  in- 
flammation,  nor  should  the  appropriate  me- 
dicines be  omitted.  fienerally,  indeed, 
(he  kidneys  act  widi  great  fteedom  after  thi* 
operation,  gradually,  however,  diroioishing 
their  activity  as  effiision  again  ensues.  Hence 
it  becomes  necessar>'  again  ami  a'^iin  to  repeat 
the  operation,  and  in  some  very  rare  cases  a 
perfect  cute  has  tdken  pHice  after  repeated 
tappin/s.  Tlie  quantilv  of  fluid  evacuated  by 
this  operation  has  been  enormous.  Dr.  .Ma>on 
Good  has  collccled  some  very  rem irkable  in- 
tances.  In  an  i^';^ance  q'loted  from  Dr. 
Sloerck,  twelve  gallons  and  a  half  were  e^'acu- 
ated  at  once;  and  Dr.  Soott,  of  Harwich^  per- 
formed the  operation  twenty-four  time*  in  only 
fifteen  months,  and  drew  off  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  galloas  in  the  whole. 

There  are  also  examples  of  the  spootaneou* 
disappeanmee  of  ascites  after  some  accidental 
liemorrhaire,  diarrhipa,  or  other  dischanre. 
But  the  most  curious,  perhaj**!  record  is 
that  r^ted  br  Dr.  Mead.  At  one  operation 
twentv  p  ni-  clear  fluid  had  hwn drawn  off. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  pauent  filled  again,  and  it 
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ma  resolved  to  repeat  the  tapping.  When, 
however,  the  siin;i.oii  wirit  ilie  ut.-xt  day,  the  itl>- 
dooten  liiMi  completely  subsided,  although  no 
•VMcnatxHi  of  any  kind  had  lakco  place  m  Ih* 
nii;ht.  C Pistes  like  these  wrve to Ijring into dottbt 
the  povrer  of  mediciae. 

(J.  DmwaU.) 

ASPHYXIA.  —  l"he  term  asuhyxia  is  u 
palpable  instance  of  tlie  cluiuge  wtdA  dM  li^ 
nificatioii  of  a  word  may  undergo  in  procen 
of  time  from  that  which  is  indicated  by  its 
etymology,  and  which  it  must  undoubtedly 
bave  borne  when  it  was  first  iutroduccd  into  the 
hngiia;^.    Being  derived  from  ^^in,  Ae 

pulse,  with  the  privati^e  a,  its  literal  mean- 
ing IS  a  or  suppre^-ision  ot  lUv  puLc,  and, 
consequently,  a  ^iure  m  tlie  actiou  of  the 
heart.  But  this  i!i><irdere<l  state  in  iis  siiii]ile 
form  is  now  uiiivcnolly  dts^iigiiatcd  by  llic 
terms  synro/x',  U  ipothyniiaf  or  faint hig.  At- 
pkyxia^  on  the  other  liand,  is  restricted  to  ex- 
press those  cases  of  cessation  of  tlie  heart's 
action  which  arise  from  a  |>ivrtu-ul.u-  ciuse, 
Damdyf  the  intenuutioa  of  rrapiratioDt  or,  to 
•peak  more  ooirectfy,  the  intemiption  of  the 
t  pro<liue<l  hy  that  fiiinlion  ciii  tlie  hl(K^fl 

It  is  suthciently  establislitHi  by  iht  rc^.irtlies 
of  modem  physiologists,  that  the  purpose  of 
respiration  is  to  exp<">se  the  ])*)rtioii  of  the  blood 
which  has  returned  to  the  Iman  iifter  a  has 
circulated  throii|^  the  body,  and  which  has 
acquired,  in  the  course  of  that  circulation,  tlte 
properties  of  dark  or  venous  blood,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs.  I'he 
eogrvmouf  poition  of  the  air  so  received  in  the 
Inngs,  converts  thii  venotu  Mood  into  florid 
or  arti  ri;,l  Ii'  mhI  ;  that  is,  into  the  slate  in 
wluch  it  IS  titted  for  being  again  circulated 
tluough  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  In  man  and 
all  warm-blooded  animals,  this  pr<>r<»Hs  con- 
stanUy  going  on,  and  is  of  such  extreme  iiu- 
portance  in  the  animal  economy,  that  its  in- 
terruptiou  for  a  few  minutes  may  de^y  life. 
This,  then,  constitutes  death  firom  a.sph3rxta ; 
asphyxia  being  the  conilitKui  of  the  hody  eon- 
•eqoeni  npon  the  interruuUon  to  the  arteriali- 
tabon  of  the  blood,  and  implying  the  sua- 
[11  iislnn  of  all  the  powers  (>f  sensiUKni  and  of 
vuluntary  motion.  It  ii»  only  Uunng  a  certam 
abort  period  that  this  state  of  suspen&d  anima- 
tion, as  it  may  be  calle<i,  admits  of  recovery  on 
the  employment  of  proper  me;iu.s ;  but  if  its  du- 
mmi  axoeed  this  period,  it  is  irretrievably  &tal. 

Various  are  the  wajrs  in  which  respiration, 
or,  rather,  the  salutary  eflect  of  respiration  on 
the  1)KkhI,  may  be  interrupted.  It  is  obvious, 
in  the  fint  plboe,  that,  since  the  benefictal 
eftet  in  question  is  owing  to  the  ptesenoe  of 
fr^e  oxyijen,  the  iiv*'<  u--ucy  or  ahsenco  of  lliis 
element  m  aii  uiKombineiJ  state  m  the  air 
respired  hmm  pru<luce  asphyxia.  Aaotic, 
hydrogen,  or  cnrimtiii  n  id  i;;isr>«,  or  air  too 
highly  rarefied  lu  luaiiuain  life,  may  llierelurt; 
be  ranked  among  this  fiiai  dass  of  the  causes 
ci  asphyxia. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  warm-blooded 
animals  beint:  adaptinj  to  tlie  breathing  only  of 
air  in  its  gaseous  stale,  are  incompetent  to 


derive  the  requisite  influence  from  the  oxygen 
contained  in  water,  sis  takes  place  in  tlie 
respiratian  of  finbai.  Sabm^fioa  is,  there- 
Ibie,  to  Ae  fcnner  a  seoond  canse  of  ai^jhyxia. 

A  third  set  of  causes  which  may  induce 
asphyxia  couipt^  tliose  that  oywrate  by  pre- 
ventttif  the  access  of  air  to  themteriorof  the 
hin?s.  It  com])rt  lieiidv  wlial  i^  properly  termed 
tujjbmtioH,  wliether  the  impediment  be  wholly 
external,  as  when  the  mouth  and  nostrils  aia 
closed  to  all  tngre.<(s  of  air,  or  whether  it  be 
within  the  throat,  by  the  introduction  of  any 
solul  or  li(|uid  siib'.tantx'  windi  blocks  up  the 
glottis  01  trachea,  or  has  penetrated  into  the 
bronchia,  or  whether  the  same  effect  be  the 
conse<juence  of  a  disease  attended  with  such 
tutiietactiuu  of  the  membrane,  or  accumulation 
of  secretion,  so  as  to  close  the  tube.  Analogous 
to  tliese,  and  ranking  under  the  same  head,  is 
exieniut  pressure  on  the  trachea,  so  great  m  to 
]>revent  the  (wss^  of  iir;  aa  eflhct  usuallf 
termed  tlranguiatitm. 

A  fourth  class  of  causes  include  those  which 
o|>er.ite  by  impeding  tlie  mechanical  actions 
tliatare  necesaaiy  for  the  altanate  admissioD 
and  «rou1sioa  of  air  which  constitutes  breath- 
i'li;.  The  ineclianism  of  respiration  consists  in 
the  devaiiuu  and  liepressiuu  of  the  ribs,  which 
is  chiefly  jierformed  by  the  intercostal  musclea, 
and  also  in  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the 
diaphragm,  its  own  muscular  hbres  per^ming^ 
the  first,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  being  the 
chief  agents  in  the  latter  of  these  actions.  If 
the  motions  both  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the 
ribs  l)€  at  the  same  time  prevented  from  taking 
place,  a  stop  b  oeoessariiy  put  to  respirationy 
and  asphyxia  must  ensue.  Sudi  will  be  the 
c;Lse  when  a  con.sideraM'  l:  1  LTcnend  pressure 
IS  ap]>lied  externally  botii  to  the  chest  and  to 
the  alKionien,  preventing  their  expansion;  or, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  the  pressure  ma^  beappIitMl 
mt«>nially  to  the  iuugN,  as  when  flutd  is  coUect- 
ed  m  tlie  cavities  of  the  pleuns,  oonstituting 
hvdrothorax ;  or  when  the  same  cavities  are 
filled  with  air,  producing  what  is  termed 
pneii mo-thorax.  Such  will  also  be  the  con- 
sequence of  paralysis  a&ctiw  tlie  mitsdea 
concerned  in  their  actions.  The  division  of 
the  pneiimo->i:TLstric,  or  eighth  pair  of  iier\es, 
on  boiii  auleHf  proves  fatal  from  its  impamng 
the  powers  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The 
fatal  effects  of  (  old  applied  cxtonsivelv  to  the 
body  have  .^Iso  been  explained  on  the  principle 
of  its  paralysing  influence  on  the  muscles  of 
respinoion.    But  this  may  admit  of  doubt. 

We  should  naturally  expect  tliat  each  of 
these  M  venl  ciiu«.es  of  ;Lsphyxia,  while  it  pro- 
duces that  afiiectioa  with  all  its  general  pheno- 
mena, will  be  respectively  characterised  by 
certain  modificatifms  of  effect  ]>ecu'iar  to  its,-lf, 
and  >Uneh  may  often  enable  m  to  distinguish 
its  particular  operation,  'llie  most  perspicuous 
plan  of  tn^aliiii;  the  subject  before  us  will, 
ilicrcfofe,  be  to  premise  an  account  of  the 
more  general  phenomena  that  universally  ac- 
company every  form  of  asphyxia,  and  proceed, 
in  die  second  place,  to  i>oint  out  such  j>ecu- 
liaritie..  atteiidin'.;  the  different  modes  by  which 
it  may  be  induced,  as  appear  worthy  of  remark. 
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General  pkawmam  ^  npktfxiu.  —  The 
phenomena  consequent  upoo  a  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  ga.s  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
bluud  in  the  luiifrs  succeed  one  another  with 
different  degrees  of  mpidityi  aoooidutg  to  the 
greater  or  leis  extent  of  thtfi  deficiency,  or 
itLcortling  as  the  oh>tr»H  tinn  to  n'^iiii'itiun  is 
mure  or  le^a  complete.  The  effect^i  of  a  total 
interruption  to  bieathingr  are  so  quickljr  btal 
as  sciuci  ly  to  :i!lo\v  time  for  accurately  obsen- 
inj;  the  order  of  their  :iucct::»sioii.  This  can  best 
be  done  when  asphyxia  is  jn^ually  induced. 

The  first  |)ercpptiblt  t-fffct  of  im[>f<I<-il  re- 
spiration is,  a  sciiftuliun  of  disUei»s  rclcrrttl  to 
the  rei;ion  of  the  lungs,  accompanied  by  a 
stFong  desire  of  fresh  air,  and  inr  an  invoiunlaiy 
ellbrt  to  dilate  die  dsot  by  throwing  into  ac- 
tion, not  only  the  intercn>ta!  muscles  ;in<l  tlie 
diaphragm,  but  aI«o  those  muscles  wliicb  aa 
8s  auxtiiarica  in  the  same  office.  TIds  aensa^ 
tion  rapidly  becomes  more  nnd  more  ureent 
and  pamful ;  it  rises  to  one  of  extreme  agony, 
whioi  agony,  howrever,  is  but  of  duNt  duntioo, 
being  quickly  lost  in  an  over|K)werinij  torpor, 
which  steals  upon  the  senses,  and  bueaves  tlie 
suflerer  of  every  faculty  of  consciousness.  The 
Struggle  is,  notwitlistiuidiog,  maintatned  for  a 
short  time  longer ;  bcin^  taken  up,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  conseiousnos  an<!  volition,  by  the 
natural  powens  iuberent  in  the  system,  which 
still  survive.  It  is  in  this  staife  of  the  pros^ress 
of  asjihvxia  that  various  irn^nilar  and  ton\  ul- 
sivc  movements  are  excited,  bulit  in  liie  trutik 
and  limbs,  as  if  the  system  were  instinctively 
prompted  to  these  effnrts  in  order  to  burst  the 
iipell  about  to  be  cast  iirouud  it.  Duriii'.:  tlie^e 
oommotion!4,  the  veins  of  the  tiead  are  oliserx  ed 
to  swell;  the  bet,  and  particularly  ihe  lips, 
become  bine  and  livid ;  the  eves  are  suffused, 
ami  seem  reads  to  Start  from  their  sockets.  At 
leugtli  Uuse  involuntary  and  fruitless  agitations 
entoide  into  quiescence ;  d>e  powers  appear  to 
be  exhausted  ;  nature  yields  to  necessity;  ard 
a  fatal  tnunobiliiy  pervade  tlie  system.  So 
complete  is  thi-s  general  relamtion  of  the  fibres, 
that  even  llie  spliinclpr  Tniisclcs,  wliieh  always 
return  their  anlabilily  to  tlie  liest  moment,  at 
lent^h  pive  way.  Yet  tl>e  heart  continues  for 
a  time  to  propel,  though  feebly,  and  with  quick 
vibrations,  the  venous  blood  it  receives  from 

tlie  [udnionary  vessels  :  but,  ill  a  few  moments 

longer,  a  &tup  is  put  to  its  motion,  and  all  cir- 
culation is  arrested.    The  a.sphyxia  is  now 

romplele ;  and  the  rritical  moment  is  arriwd 
when  life  is  fast  ebltnig  at  its  source,  and  not 
an  instant  is  to  be  lost  in  resorting  to  the  most 
enprcrctir  means  for  its  recal. 

it  IS  ditiicult  to  assign  the  precise  period  ut 
which  resuscitation  becomes  impossible ;  much 
will  depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
asphyxia  Ins  been  produced,  upon  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  individual,  and  other  cir- 
cunutanoes  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

Such,  then,  is  the  usual  course  of  the  phe- 
nennena  of  asphvvia  when  the  abstraction  of 
air  has  betni  suiideti  and  cumj»lele.  H'hen 
Rioregradually  induced,  the  suH'erings  are  more 
prolnicled  ;  the  painful  sense  of  anxipiy  is  ac- 
couii>aQicd  by  vaiious  feelings  referred  to  llie 


head,  such  as  vertii;o.  singing  in  the  ears,  and 
s<  intillations  in  the  field  of  vi'?ioTi.  The  et- 
tiucliun  of  irritability  is  inure  gradual,  and  is 
not  attended  with  epileptic  convulsions.  ThSK 
is  also  leas  suAision  m  the  skin  in  the  hem, 
but  a  more  extensive  discoloration  m&  that  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  red  or  livid 
patches  often  arise. 

On  inspecting  the  body  after  death  from 
simple  a-phyxia,  we  find  that  it  ym.*sents  ex- 
ternally the  marks  dutotni'.:  im|)erfect  oxidation 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  \  essels  of  the  skin, 
which  accordingly  is  dark,  and,  in  some  [ilace;*, 
pur])le.  These  livid  spots  axe  not  unlike  thoese 
so  commonly  met  with  in  bodies  that  have  re- 
mained far  some  time  in  one  position  after 
death  from  other  causes.  They  may  in  general, 
however,  W  exsdy  disimi.nijiiied  from  the  dif- 
ferent situations  wiiich  they  occupy  in  the  body : 
for  the  latter  descripuon  of  patches  occur  m 
the  most  depend iie^-^  jiarts  of  the  skin,  and 
seem  to  be  tlie  eilect  uf  the  gravitation  of  the 
blood  in  tlie  vessels.  This  is  not  tlie  case  witli 
the  Ii\id  sjHils  arisiiij;  from  aspliyxia,  which 
appear  lu  have  dii  ir  seal  chiefly  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  skm  ;  for  the  corion  itself  is 
not  much  aflected.  A  section  of  the  skin  in 
these  parts  exhibits  numerous  points  where  the 
blood  has  be-en  tx)ngested  in  tlie  vessels  at  least, 
if  not  extravasated.  The  joints  are  generally 
rigid  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  other  cases  of 
sudden  death.  'Hif  ft  iitures  of  the  countenance 
liave  an  expression  ul  pain  ;  the  eyes  are  dis- 
tended and  (irominent,  nnd  tlie  pupils  dilated. 

In  tilt-  interior  of  the  IxkIv  the  mo5t  .strikinpj 
a|>jK'ar.ince  is  the  ^vat  uctiumuluUuii  of  blood 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  pulmonary  system 
of  vessels,  in  the  right  auricle  and  veutride  of 
the  heart,  and  in  tlie  great  veins  which  termi- 
nate in  these  cavities ;  while  on  the  other 
band  the  left  auricle  and  ventnele  are  comp^ 
ratively  empty.  The  coronary  \eiiis  of  the 
heart  ture  rendered  remarkably  eonsjiicnous  by 
tlieir  turgescence ;  and  tJiis  is  also  the  state 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  vena  cava. 
The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney?  are  f:or^e<l  %vitli 
bluod,  which  may  be  forced  out  in  lar_'e  drops 
by  slight  COmprOnOD  trftlu-  ptrenehymatous 

substance  of  these  organs.  The  bluod  itself  is 
thick  and  dark  coloured,  and  is  but  rarely 

found  eoa'julatt'd, 

Tlie  lungs  are  in  a  distended  state  ;  and,  if  not 
rssimined  by  the  adheskmsthey  may  ]>ruviously 
lia\e  ootitmctptl  with  the  sides  of  the  chest, 
they  often  cx])and  so  as  to  meet,  and  even  over- 
lap one  another  over  the  [lericardium,  when 
the  anterior  mediastinum  !'<  tut  thnMi'^b.  Tlicir 
Culuur  is  a  d.uk  bruvvii;  and.  like  tJie  urgiiiis 
already  meiilione<l,  they  readily  allow,  when 
compressed,  of  the  exudation  of  the  blood 
they  contain.  On  opening  the  trachea,  vre 
find  it.s  mucotis  membrane  deejily  injected 
witl)  blood ;  and  this  appearance  is  still  more 
8nt>ngiy  tnailted  as  we  tnuie  its  progress  mto 
the  lesser  mmificati«ms  of  the  bronchia. 
The  surface  <i(  ilie  membrane  is  frequently 
overspn  ad  with  a  frothy  liquid,  slightly  tinged 
wilh  b!o<>d.  The  t'lbrous  tissue  which  unites 
tlie  caitilaginous  ruigs  of  tiie  trachea  aud  bron- 
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chia  is  also  injected  wiiti  blood,  aud  thereby 
pvesenbi  a  striking  contrastto  (lie  wfaltocoloiv 
of  the  cartila^  themwlves. 

When  the  previous  strug^de  has  been  ▼iolent, 

indic'ttiuiis  -.w  aifurded  ol  fulness  in  tlic  vcs- 
iiels  of  Ute  bead :  the  siau^  and  veins  of  the 
brain  are  distended  with  bloodh^  and  ■  section 
of  thp  ct>rebral  substance  exhibits  an  unnstial 
uumbfcT  of  rwi  points;  an  araieanuace  whuh  is 
often  accom{mtiied  by  theenbaioo  of  seruiu  in 
ihe  ventricles.  Hut  incases  where  deatli  lias 
been  attended  wiU»  but  littlt  dialurbaiice,  noue 
of  these  appearances  are  luet  with,  and  all  the 
veiseU  of  tne  brain  are  in  their  natural  state. 

The  loot  of  the  tongue,  however,  almost 
nlways  appears  :ls  if  it  had  been  injet  tf<l ;  and 
its  papilla:  at  this  part  are  remarkably  dis- 
tended. The  muooos  membtane  of  the 
irlrtttis  and  larynx  mrtakc:>  of  the  affecfion  of 
that  which  line^  tiie  tmchea,  and  which  bos 
been  already  described. 

'I%forjf  of  aspht^xKt. — \'crv  different  opinions 
liave  l)eeu  entertained  as  to  tlie  true  thwry  of 
thti  [)l)eni>niena  at  present  under  our  considera- 
tioo.  Be£Me  the  chemical  efiecta  of  respira- 
lioQ  on  Ae  Mood  bad  been  discovered,  and 
when  the  action  of  the  pidmonarv  org;ins  in 
promoting  the  circulation  was  believed  to  be 
altogether  mechanical,  the  oeaattion  of  the 
motion  of  ttie  heart  in  hani^ing  or  drowning 
was  ascnbt'ci  to  some  mechanical  impediment 
Id  the  transmission  of  blood  thiOUKh  the  lungg, 
arresting  it  in  its  conrsc,  nnd  preventing  its  ac- 
cess to  the  left  auricle.  But  the  ex[>enments  of 
Goodwyn  and  others  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  no  such  mechanical  obetractton  exists ; 
and  that  even  after  die  fullest  expiration,  the 
air  remaining  m  the  air-veNicles  of  tlie  lungs 
diaftends  them  sufficiently  to  permit  the  blood 
to  drmlate  fieely  through  them.  "Hie  bet  may 
now  be  considered  ;i.s  fully  establwhed,  that 
tiic  real  obstacle  &i\Mii>  out  of  the  interruptions 
to  tboao  diemical  changes  which  atmospheric 
air  produces  on  the  blood  while  circulating  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  which  convert  it 
from  \e'nous  to  arterial  blood.  The  blood 
which  in  asjihyxia  thus  retains  its  venous  cha- 
lacier  does,  in  fiuA,  fer  a  time  fnss  Aroiigh  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  and  is  conveyed  into 
the  left  ventricle,  which  propels  it  through  the 
arterial  system.  But  this  blood,  which  is  thus 
substituted  for  arterial  blood,  has  dele'or:  ms 
profierties  :  it  acti,  in  fact,  as  a  poison  on  tht> 
orgsins  to  which  it  is  sent.  The  presence  of 
this  deleterious  agent  deprives  the  organs  of  the 
power  of  performing  their  rcs]>ective  functions  ; 
sensibility,  irritability,  together  with  all  the 
physical  and  Tital  actions  depending  apoo 
these  powers,  are  suspended;  and  th«r  sus- 
peasion,  even  for  a  minute,  is  fraught  with  the 
most  imminent  danger  to  life.  Dr.  Goodwyn, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  finrt  coPS'Slent 
hypothesis  on  tliis  subject,  had  conceived  that 
venous  blood  exerts  no  actually  noxious  power 
on  the  heart  itself,  but  that  in  all  cases  of  ob- 
structed respin^n  the  heart  cease<?  to  con- 
tract, because  the  blood  tliat  passes  into  it  is 
an  iii>uffi(  iem  stimulus  to  its  left  auricle  and 
ventricle;  although,  in  consequence  of  a  diile- 


rence  in  the  structure  and  irritable  properties 
of  tlie  two  sides  of  dm  heart,  the  same  blood 
was  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  ritrht  aiiri(  !e 
at»d  ventricle.*  Uichat,  however,  apjiears  to 
have  saiisfaclorily  esbiblished  the  fact,  thai  the 
pnmaipr  efiiect  of  the  circulation  venous 
olood  IS  on  the biain,  and  thatthis  effbct  ex- 
tends, thronph  the  inter\x'ntion  of  ihe  l)rain, 
to  the  whole  ner%-ous  system.  The  succes- 
sion of  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia  plainly  de- 
monstrates tl»at  loss  of  sensibility  takes  place 
a^j  soon  tins  \t;iiou.s  blood  has  reached 
the  brain,  and  exists  for  some  time  before 
the  actiim  of  the  heart  is  sus^iended.  T\\\% 
effiset  on  the  brtiin  is  manifestly  the  source 
of  the  convulsions  that  ensue,  and  that  indi- 
cate the  strong  impression  made  upon  the 
nervous  qrstem.  The  patient,  at  it  has  been 
strongly  but  quaintly  enptessad,  dies  poiatmed 
by  his  own  blood. 

Tlie  paralysing  influence  we  are  describing 
extends  from  the  brain  and  nerves  to  ndier 
parts ;  it  affects  in  particular  the  capiliaiy  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  ;  the  pulmonary  circulation  is 
consequently  checked  ;  and  less  and  less  blood 
being  transmitted  through  tlie  lungs  from  the 
right  to  tlte  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  quan- 
tity received  by  the  latter  is  at  length  insuffi^ 
dent  to  maintain  their  action.  The  contrac- 
tions of  thehfcirt  now  cease;  its  riiiht  canties 
remaining  frill,  while  its  left  cavities  are  nearly 
empty. 

Tlic  ressation  of  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
accounted  fur,  by  Bicliat,  on  the  snpposition 
tliat  it  was  itself  paralysed  by  tlu;  deleterious 

Sualilies  of  the  venous  blood,  which,  by  entering 
le  coronary  arteries,  penetrated  its  muscular 
substance,  and  destroyed  its  irritability.  If 
we  w«ie  to  admit  this  (loctrine,  however,  there 
would  present  itself  diis  obvious  difficulty  in 
accountinp:  for  the  renewal  of  the  conlniclions 
of  that  organ  on  the  re-establishiuait  of  respira- 
tion; namely,  dtat  the  very  power  to  which 
it  must  owe  the  restoration  of  its  irritability,  by 
the  propulsion  of  fresh  arl«ial  blood  tlirough 
its  vessels,  has,  on  this  hypothesis,  been  itself 
destroyed,  and  tberefoie  the  means  of  recovering 
it  do  not  exist  Resuscitation  fiom  asphyxia 
Would,  if  this  were  true,  be  impossible.  But 
since  daily  experience  shews  us  that  the  heart 
may  be  made  to  renew  its  conttactions  even 
some  time  afler  they  have  ceased,  we  are 
forced  to  wiiclude  that  tliat  organ  still  retaim, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  considerable  share 
of  irritability,  ready  to  be  called  into  action 
when  a  pn>iier  stimulus  is  ap]>lied.  Un  the 
renewal  of  the  action  of  the  pulmonary  capilla- 
ries, by  which  means  a  fiesh  supply  of  arterial 
bkwd  is  poured  into  the  left  auncie  and  ven- 
tricle, these  cavities  are  urged  by  their  appro- 
priate stimulus,  which  is  that  of  mechanical 
distension,  again  to  ocmtract  and  renew  the  di^ 
eolation.  Arterial  blood  being  thus  again  dif- 
fused over  the  system,  imparts  its  vivifying 
influence  to  all  tne  mgans ;  their  susjiended 
ftincttons  are  resumed,  and  animation  is  ve. 
stored. 

*  See  hit  work  entitled,  "  The  Coanexioil  of 
Ule  with  RstpiiaiioB."  Looidion,  1788.  p.  8^  88. 
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In  wmliririiwi  of  A/tHiem  hm given,  we 

BBftjr  cite  die  ex{»eriinents  of  Dr.  Knv,*  nnd 
■Im  thosie  of  Dr.  EUwimls,t  which  l«iD<i  to 
prove  that  when  venous  blood  is  made  lo  ciiw 
culate  tliroiit;}i  tlie  sulistunce  of  muscles, 
it  coiitribiiies  to  support  their  irritability  in  a 
certain  degree,  although  less  eflectually  thun 
wrtortal  UcmmL  Adiiuttiii&  tlmi,  that  the  heait 
iMains  a  oertain  porticm  of  iirittbility,  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  renewal  uf  its  contrac- 
tioof  under  certain  circuuurtaoow,  it  would  »p- 
p«Mr  diHt  A«  ctuMB  of  the  eesKtioii  of  its 
action  may  be  re^oh  t-d  partly  into  a  deficiency 
of  supply  of  bltMxl  to  uie  left  ventricle,  con- 
sfqueiit  upon  the  paralysu  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs,  which  deprives  them  of  the 
power  of  propelling  it  forM-;iidii ;  |)artly  mtu 
Its  own  diminiiibed  irritability,  arising  from 
the  direct  eflect  gf  die  eotiaiioe  of  venous 
blood  into  die  ooronaty  artemi;  and  partly 
also  into  the  participation  of  the  heart  with  the 
general  deleterious  impression  made  on  the 
wiiolo  nervous  system,  by  die  eirculalion  of 
venous  blood  in  the  bniiii  anil  other  jwirt-s  of 
the  system.  So  intiuiataly  are  all  the  vital 
fenctions  connected  together,  that  it  is  e»> 
tremely  difficult  to  itssi^i  to  each  of  these 
causes  the  real  :>hure  which  it  rcKpectively  has 
in  the  production  of  the  whole  of  the  ob- 
sprve<]  eflfect.  Hiere  can  be  litde  doubt  that 
auj  uiie  of  them  would  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  movements  of  the  whole  niachine  ; 
and  that  the  derangement  of  anyone  of  tiie  fiinc- 
tioos  which  are  here  implicated,  would  oeceso 
snrily  iliruw  all  the  rest  into  disorder,  and 
dtiiiio^  ilie  equilibrium  of  the  system.  The 
first,  in  point  of  time,  in  die  series  of  pheno- 
mena consequent  upon  the  suspension  of  the 
arterializing  process,  is  the  affection  of  the 
brain.  Were  this  the  sole  effect  directly  pro- 
duced by  the  want  of  o^^gen,  or  superabun- 
danoe  or  carbon  in  tbe  blood,  dicn  nd^ 
asphyxia  he  ranged  under  On  !si  id  of  apo- 
plexy I  and  the  subsequent  fiulure  of  the  cir- 
cobfion  would  be  aoooaequenee  of  die  iin- 
pairff!  energy  of  the  ncr^ou.s  powers  which 
niaintain  the  energy  of  the  heart.  But  this 
can  scarcely  be  admitted  to  be  die  sole  cause 
of  death ;  because  tbe  motion  of  the  heart  in 
asphyxia  is  arrested  much  sooner  than  it  ever 
is  lu  simple  apoplexy.  NVe  tind,  indeed,  that  in 
the  latter  disease  tbe  heart  continues  to  beat  fix 
many  hours,  Of  even  days,  after  die  destrao- 
tioo  of  tl>c  faculties  of  !K'n.sation  :u  1  of  con- 
sciousness; and  it  appears  at  length  to  stop 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of 
breadung,  which  always  lakes  place  when  the 
aboUtiou  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion 
has  proceeded  a  certain  lengdi.  So  that,  m 
&ct,  It  may  move  niopeiiy  be  said  that  apo- 
plexy proves  &tal  oy  inducing  a  state  of 
a.sphyxia,  than  tliat  asphyxia  is  merely  a  s[>c- 
cies  of  apoplei^,  as  it  has  lieen  erroneously 
dueoJ  in  some  i^itaniB  of  nosology. 
Ibe  chief  seat  of  tbe  stagnation  of  the  Wood 
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in  aspbyaia  is  die  ndmite  pohnoiwry  veflsel»; 

and  this  may  Ix-  inf  tt(  tl  from  tin  f;u  t  that  the 
whole  of  that  }>art  ol  tlie  vascular  system,  and 
appaiatos  <xitinected  %rith  it,  which  pret  t  s  it 
in  the  order  of  circulation,  is  di.snended  with 
blood.  Such,  we  have  &isxn,  u  Llie  condition 
in  which  the  pidmonary  arteries,  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  annde  of  tlie  heart,  the  veoR  cMt, 
and  all  their  biancbes,  are  fennd  after  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  thow  portions  of  tlie  va,**- 
ctilax  apparatus  which  follow  tins  pomt  m  the 
Older  or  eivenletion,  are  nearly  empty  of  blood ; 
namely,  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  aorta, 
aixl  uU  its  brancheii  and  ramifications.  Tlie 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary 
capillary  vwi^clsi,  which  this  .stagnation  of  llie 
blood  in  them  implies,  would  open  a  wuie 
field  of  discussion ;  for  it  would  involve  the 
disputed  questioa  of  the  nature  of  tbe  actkm 
of  the  capillaries,  the  power  they  poascas  to 
propel  their  contents,  and  the  extent  in  which 
they  contribute  to  cany  on  tbe  drcuhuion. 
Without  entering  tnlo  tids  diseuanoB,  ftr 
which  this  is  not  the  proper  pbce,  it  will  be 
suthcient  to  state  that,  by  the  expression  of 
jMraAfsiiff  UtenpiUariaqf  thelungt,  we  have 
merely  meant  to  denote  that  condition  which 
renders  them  inaipable  of  trajwiiiitting  on- 
wards the  blood  which  is  sent  to  tiiem.  It 
migltt  oeitatnlj  be  expected  that,  on  the  tn- 
leii'uption  to  die  dienical  dienj^es  which  die 
bliHKi  usually  undi  i  _:iH  -,  in  tlir  Iuuls,  'ln  ^e 
vessels  would  be  the  first  lo  sufier  from  any 
noxious  property  whldi  the  blood  n^t 
thereby  acquire ;  .since  they  are  mon^  inti- 
mately in  coutaict  with  it,  and  more  ext«i- 
sively  exposed  to  its  action.  While  we  adait, 
however,  lliat  tliis  affection  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  is  one  of  the  princij^sd  t'luses  of  the 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  very  pciriwble  that  tbe  diminwtion  of  its 
energy,  occasioned  b^  die  dronhdiBin.  of  v»> 
nous  blood  through  it.s  substance,  contributes 
in  a  grc»t  degree  to  the  same  effect  It  is  of 
great  importance,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
to  obtain  a  true  theory  of  asphyxia ;  sinc  e  the 
iuctess  of  tbe  measures  we  may  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  resMring  suspended  animariwi  will 
depend  on  its  correctness. 

Partkidar  kind*  of  asfityxw.  —  Tbe 
first  class  of  causes  producing  asphyxia  we 
have  stated  to  be  the  deficiency  of  oigrgen 
in  the  air  respired.  These  may  again  he  dH 
vide<l  into  direv  Iji  .id 

First,  iijiccssivc  rare&ction  of  the  air. 
Animals  have  often,  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
riment, been  destroyed  by  being  placed  under 
tlie  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  and  if  the  pro- 
cess has  not  been  too  longooacinned,  the  mere 
re-admisston  of  air  is  generally  sufficient  to 
restore  life.  The  phenomena  they  exhibit  un- 
der ihe^e  circumstances  do  not  appear  to  differ, 
in  any  notidUe  manner,  from  diose  which  ani« 
inais  Of  tne  sane  amo  prcseni  wnen  snaoeniy 
plunged  into  an  atmc^phc-c  of  gas  of  the  or- 
dinary density  contaiumg  no  oxygen.  Widi 
regard  to  the  human  body,  tbe  only  way  in 
whicli  it  is  ever  probable  that  death  can  lui.se 
£rom  the  excessive  rarefiiction  of  the  atmo«- 
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pliere,  U  in  iha  case  of  ascent  to  vety  elevated 
regions,  as  on  the  summits  of  momilaiM  or  in 
balloons.  But,  althoujjh  the  mn'^cMlnr  strength 
is  found  to  be  much  enfeebled  under  tlitaiti  cu^ 
frumstano^,  it  appeant  never  tO  ttDOIUIt  10  k 
doxce  that  is  dangetoui  to  liik 

SeeondlTt  The  raspiMlkm  of  gases,  whidi, 
although  they  contain  no  oxygen,  appear  of 
themselves  to  have  no  positively  injurious  ope^ 
latioii  on  dte  sjfslem.  To  diis  dass  beloi^ 
hydrogen  and  azotic  teases.  It  is  found,  ac- 
cord aigly,  that  the  voluntary  endeavour  to  re- 
spire these  gaseji  for  a  »hort  time  is  umite&ded 
with  danper.  Ttiis  has  bctn  proved  very  satis- 
fiictoriiy  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  lluniuhry 
Davy,  and  many  ouiers.  The  deviations  m>m 
tilts  general  result,  which  have  been  observed 
bfsoaie  ecperimenlslists,  may  readily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  impuritips  in  the  vru.s.  and  more 
paiticuburty  by  the  admixture  of  carbonic  acid 
pa.  In  this  way  ««  mav  exi)lain  die  obserw 
vation  of  Sir  Humphry'  f^avy,  who  re|H)rts 
that  Ite  experienced  a  tirt^ter  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion from  respiring  azotic  than  hydrogen  gas. 
The  phenomena  exhibited  by  animals  confined 
in  cither  of  the^c  ga^^  are  tlto6e  of  simple 
asphyxia. 

T6initjr»  Hie  respiration  of  gases  having 
positivriy  deleteriotis  eflbcts  upon  die  system. 

To  this  hejid  may  be  referred  carlxinic  at  id  aiul 
carburetted  hydrogen  jpsea,  which  produce  no 
visible  ehanges  on  the  animal  tenures;  and 
also  various  other  gases,  which  exert  an  im- 
mediate destructive  chemical  action  on  the 
parts  >viih  which  they  come  in  conlBiet:  of  tl»is 
latter  kind  arc  chlorine,  svilphureous,  and  nitric 
acid  gasas,  amniotnacal  gas,  &ic. 

Atpk^xia  fmm  the  respiration  of  'curhonie  acid 
mm* — ^Ine  instances  of  peisons  iMing  their  Uves 
mm  respiring  air  diarged  tfith  careonic  add 
gas,  are  very  fre<pient.  T!ie  diffusion  of  this 
gas  thfongfa  a  laige  mass  of  air  is  exhibited  on 
a  great  sesle  in  inines»  where  it  is  known  fajr 
the  name  of  the  cAoke  dump.  From  its  greater 
specific  gravity,  compared  with  that  of  com- 
mon air,  it  is  riways  found  in  tiie  lowest  parts 
of  the  mine,  and  is  on  that  aroonnt  dislodged 
with  great  dilhculty.  In  volcanic  dLstricts, 
streams  of  carbonic  ncnl  are  often  known  to 
issue  in  ooosidenble  quantities  from  fissuies  in 
roclcs  I  a  remarltable  instance  of  which  occurs 
in  the  celebrated  fir'  iio  drl  (  aie,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples ;  being  so  named  because 
^ogs  are  leapt  near  the  spot,  ht  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  to  travellers  the  effects  of  this  air 
upon  these  animals,  llieir  heafl<!  are  beld  in 
nagas,  whkh  only  rises  to  a  certain  level  in 
Ihe  grotto,  till  as])hyxia  is  induced  ;  from 
wiiich  state  th^  generally  soon  recover,  afler 
being  removed  into  pure  air  and  plunged  into 
water.  The  same  fs»  is  sometimes  found  to 
ooeopythe  bottoms  of  w«lls  or  vaults;  espe- 
cia'l  .  if  I'p  \  li  iM  been  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  Iqu^  time  unopened.  Large  vessels,  where 
the  vinous  fimnentation  has  been  carried  on, 
^nrh  35  brewers'  vats  hsCOIBia  often  filled  with 
carbonic  acid,  rendering  it  highly  dani^erous 
fcr  persons  to  descend  into  them  without  liaMng 
previouslj  ascertained  the  respirabilily  of  the 


air  tliey  contain.  This  may  always  be  done 
by  letting  down  slowly  a  lighted  candle.  If 
llie  cjindle  continues  to  bum,  'hr  nir  that  su^ 
rounds  it  is  capable  of  mamtaining  life;  and 
the  place  at  which  the  candle  goes  out  will 
sliow  the  height  to  which  the  foul  air  reaches. 

The  vapour  of  bunung  charcoal,  which  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  iis  carbon  with 
the  ojrjrgeo  of  the  aunosphere,  consists  chiefljr 
of  eaioMiie  acid  gas,  togetlier  with  a  oertain 
small  |)roportion  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
depending  upon  the  pr^'uce  of  moisture  in 
Am  charcoal.  This  vapour  has  often  been  tlie 
cause  of  suffocation  to  those  who  hnw  been 
ex|x>sed  to  its  influence.  It  hm  often  hap* 
pened  that  persons  have  gone  to  bod  in  a 
close  room  in  which  a  charcoal  tire  was  kept 
up  through  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  have 
been  found  dead  in  the  nionung.  llie  same 
£ual  effects  have  resulted  from  bieatliing  the 
ahr  of  a  linMHkibi,  by  persons  wlw  have  ap- 
proached  too  ne:ir ;  or  \^-lin,  having  fallen 
asleep  on  the  side  of  the  kiln,  have  had  the 
fuoMS  whidi  issued  from  it  blown  upon  Aam 
in  consequence  of  a  changp  of  wind. 

The  effects  of  ttic  respiration  uf  carbonic 
add  pas  are  somewhat  different  according  as 
it  is  m  a  concentrated  or  diluted  state.  If  an 
attempt  be  made  to  breathe  it  in  its  pure  or 
undduted  state,  it  is  found  to  make  so  power- 
ful an  impressioD  on  the  throat  as  immediately 
to  emte  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis, 
which  remains  completely  clo<n!.  s  )  tfir,  no 
portion  of  tlie  gas  can  be  made  to  enter  into 
the  bronchi,  in  spite  of  every  eJfort  of  voli- 
tion. Sir  Humphry  Davy  introduced  into  a 
silk  bag  four  quarts  of  well-washed  carbonic 
acid  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  and  after  a  com- 
plete voluntary  exhaustion  of  his  lungs  at- 
tempted to  inspire  it.  It  communicated  a 
strong  acid  taste  to  the  mouth  and  tauces,  and 
a  sense  of  bumiog  at  the  top  of  the  uvula. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  made  the  mostpowerftil 
volnnbu^'  efforts  to  dniw  it  into  the  trachea : 
at  tlie  moment  that  the  epiglottis  v,a^  raised  a 
little,  a  painihl  stimulation  was  induced,  so  as 
to  close  it  spasmodically  over  the  glottis ;  and 
the  same  thing  happened  in  repeated  trials.*' 
A  similar  trial  of  tne  «!fe<M  of  Dreathing  t)^ 
ns  had  been  long  ago  made  by  Pilatoe  de 
Koeier,t  who,  for  the  purpose,  went  into  a 
brewer's  tub  while  it  was  hill  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  by  fermentation.  I  lis  first  setisation 
was  increased  heat  and  peispiratioB,  attended 
with  itching,  especially  in  the  >•%■(••<.  Wlien- 
ever  he  attemptea  to  breatlie,  he  w-.is  j)re\  ented 
by  a  violent  nding  of  suffocation.  lie  sought 
for  the  steps  to  get  out,  but  as  he  was  doing  so, 
the  necessity  fur  brealiiing  increased,  he  be- 
came giddy,  and  felt  a  tingling  sensation  in 
his  ean.  As  soon  as  his  mourn  readied  the 
air  hefareatfied  fireely,  bat  fbr  some  time  couM 
not  distinLTuisli  objects ;  !  :  -  fiice  wa*  purple,  his 
limbs  were  weak,  and  he  understood  with  di£> 
ftcolty  what  was  said  lo  him.    He  soon 
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covered,  however,  from  this  ttate.  Thaa  expe- 
riment was  often  rejieated ;  and  he  alvv.tvs 
Ibund,  that  «s  long  u  be  remaioed  without  at- 
tem|)ting  to  diaw  nu  faraah,  he  could  move 

without  inconvenience ;  but  (_vt  ry  attcinijt  to 
breathe  instantly  brought  on  tht:  {*xini^  uf  sui- 
focatioikt 

Persons  expostd  hy  ac  cii!i>nt  to  the  influr-iice 
of  an  atnXNi|Miere  of  this  kind  seldom  mrape 
the  danger  m  which  it  placeit  them.  It  ia  not 
uncommon,  for  exunpfe,  to  bear  of  a  penon 
descending  into  a  brewer's  vat,  or  into  a  vault, 
containing  a  stratum  of  carl»mic  acid  u]>  to  a 
cert&in  height,  and  fiailliug  down  in  an  instant, 
as  if  shot,  wtdwut  the  slightest  strugKle. 
Another  ]>ersf)ii  Koiriii  to  his  assistance,  and, 
of  course,  warned  by  his  example,  prepares 
hinuelf  to  leaist  the  atal  influence  of  Uie  gas  ; 
yd  with  cverj'  ]?recnution  he  can  takf,  and 
with  tvery  piovisjoa  fur  being  pulk'd  up  by 
assistants  by  means  of  ropes,  we  will  suppose, 
tied  rt>und  him  for  that  purpoae»  he  also  is 
seen  suddenly  to  drop,  without  his  even  being 
able  to  make  th<'  proionct  rted  si^'iial.  A  third 
penon  descends  and  undergoes  the  same  fioe. 
It  has  tlias  often  happened  that  aemal  persona 
in  sncrt"i:sion  have  iallen  victims  to  their  huma- 
nity in  endeavourii^  to  rescue  others  from  so 
perilous  a  situation. 

lilt  s«'  fncts  seem  to  prove,  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal manner,  the  po&ttuely  deleterious 
properties  of  tins  j,Tia,  which  produce  a  sudden 
abolition  of  all  the  animal  ftinctioDS,  without 
even  being  applied  to  aaj  considemMe  extent 
of  the  inttTiial  imlinonary  surf  ice.  Tlie  imtue- 
diate  symptoms  which  u  excites  are,  sensations 
fcfared  to  the  head,  )min,  giddfaieai^  a  feeling  of 
debility,  which  m  nl.  ^ln-  stronu'  t;'i]irf  - "-jin 
that  IS  made  on  the  st'nsoiuim  ;  and  the  whole 
nervous  systiin  is  doubtless  in  like  manner 
powerfully  atfecte*!.  It  has  been  alleged  also 
that  tlie  muscles  of  animals  destroyed  by  im- 
mersion in  irre-s|)inible  gases,  lose  more  of  tlieir 
initabiUty  than  hapuens  with  those  which 
have  been  hanged  or  drowned. 

Tlie  symptoms  prixJuee*!  by  Uie  continued 
respiralioQ  of  carbonic  acid  gas  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air,  partake  much  of  the  character 
of  ajioplexy.  ^^  c  may  still  ob>tTve  that  the 
primary  cfiiects  appear  to  bi*  produced  upon 
the  biuin.  Ileadnch,  vertigo,  slight  nausea, 
heaviness,  and  inesistible  inclination  to  sleep, 
mark  the  fint  stages  of  this  affection.  The 
patient  passes  from  sleep  to  coma,  from  which  it 
tt  impossible  to  arouse  nim;  the  [mpils  beoMne 
dilated,  die  respiretian  stertorous.  The  coim- 
tenance  is  flushed,  tlie  lips  are  livid  ;  the  pul.se 

often  full  and  strong.  There  is  no  gasping 
for  breath,  no  painJiil  fltiuggle,  no  unutter- 
able anxiety,  no  con\'\il^inn.  Tlie  transition 
from  life  to  death  is  calm  and  tranquil,  and 
the  functions  and  imwem  of  the  system  are  one 
by  one  extinguished^  as  if  in  obedience  to  the 
resistless  spell  of  some  pot«it  enchanter.  Such 
was  the  mode  of  death  eho-t  ii  by  llie  younger 
Bertbollet  when  beut  upon  suicide.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  a  small  closet  by  tlie  side  of  a 
('b:ifing-dish  of  burnint;  (iiaroil,  rart  hdiv 
closing  every  aperture  Uuough  whiclt  the  poi- 


sonous fbmcs  could  escape;  and  quietly  sate 
Iiirnself  down  to  n'i;ivter  tlie  successi>-e  feelings 
Bs  they  arose.  They  weie  such  as  attend  the 
operation  of  a  narcotic.    The  desciiptiott  of 

tiiem  which  he  had  written  had  e\idiTitly  been 
ttitemipted  by  a  paus* ;  liitu  followed  an 
almost  illegible  word ;  the  pen  must  then 
have  dropped  from  lus  hand;  he  pcobably 
never  stirred  afterwards. 

llie  particulars  of  two  intCKMing  cases  of 
expostue  to  the  vapour  of  burning  charcoal, 
with  the  details  of  tne  treatment  adopted,  are 
gi\eu  by  Dr.  Babiii'^^on  in  the  fifift  volume  of 
tlie  Mixlico-Chirurgical  l>ansactioiis and 
they  are  rendertd  highly  instructive  by  the  judi- 
cious reflexions  which  accompany  the  narra- 
tive. He  observes  tliat  the  fiuality  of  this  gas 
to  the  difllerent  classes  of  animals  is,  in  general, 
in  ]iro|>orlion  to  the  more  complicated  sy.stem 
of  their  organization.  On  iIh;  human  constitu- 
tion, according  to  the  period  of  exposure,  and 
the  degree  of  concentration,  its  effects  vary 
through  all  die  shades  of  giddiness;,  pain  of  the 
head,  anxiety,  depression  of  the  powers  of  life, 
unoeded  respiration,  loss  of  voluntary  motion 
ana  sensation,  to  the  complete  suspension  of 
rennration  and  circulation. 

Tlie  jiower  of  resistance  to  this  narcotic 
agency  appears  to  be  less  in  yoodi  than  in  a 
more  mattire  ns^.  The  two  per«ons  above 
mentioned,  tlie  one  a  man  thirty-ejgiu  years  uf 
age,  and  die  odier  a  boy  of  thirteen,  had  gone 
to  bed  in  a  room  in  which  a  chafing-di^  of 
bumin;^  charcoal  had  been  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  btdstead.  In  tlie  morning  Uic  boy  was 
found  completely  dead,  having  apparently  gone 
off  widiout  a  struggle ;  but  the  man  was  in  an 
a|>oplectic  state,  and  by  tlie  employment  of 
pn»j)er  means  eventually  reroverfyl.  A  parallel 
case  is  related  by  ikxinioni  of  a  woman, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  who,  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dusiieration  by  jealousy  and  misfor> 
tunes,  had  taken  the  resolution  to  destroy  her 
own  life  together  with  that  of  her  daughter,  a 
girl  of  five  years  of  age.  Having  shut  hereelf 
n[)  wiili  her  child  in  a  elont  witli  a  large 
bmsier  of  burning  charcoal,  the  bodies  wer^ 
some  time  after,  found  extended  on  die  ffoor. 
Tlie  mother  was  reco\ered  without  m\ic  h  difti- 
cuity ;  but  iiuue  of  the  means  that  wea-  tried  could 
elicit  from  the  child  the  smallest  sign  of  life. 

Asphtfsia  from  carhi/n  tttd  liijdrof^rn  pas. 
— Tlie  respiration  of  carbmtUed  hyiirogeu  gas 
is  peculiarly  fatal  to  life,  appearing  to  act  as  a 
direct  sedative,  immediately  destroying  the  vital 
powers.  A  hold  attempt  was  at  one  time  made 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  brcatlie  this  pis  in 
its  undiluted  state  :  he  took  three  injipirations, 
which  very  nearly  killed  him.t  Even  when 
mixed  witn  common  air  it  has  a  singularly  de- 
pressing influence  uj)on  the  jiowers  of  life. 
Tlie  exteasive  introduction  of  Urn  gits,  within 
tliese  few  years,  for  the  purpose  of  li-hiiii>:  the 
streets  and  public  buildings,  is  likely  to  lead 
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to  the  frequent  occunence  of  accidents  of  this 
nature. 

Cases  of  a  more  compound  nature,  and  still 
more  deleterious  properties,  are  often  emitted 
in  great  abundance  from  putrcfytng  animal  and 
vegetable  substanrt^,  and  csjitcially  from  pri- 
vies, sewers,  and  buryuim^rounds.  A  striking 
account  of  die  remarkable  effects  produced  by 
the  exhalation.H  from  optninp  praves  has  been 
given  by  Fourcroy.  It  api>car>,  from  the  re- 
port of  the  grave-diggers  who  were  examined 
on  the  occasion  refen^d  to,  that  those  men  who 
happened  to  be  standing  immediately  over  a 
corpse,  of  s\hk  h  die  abdomen  w;ts  ^suddenly 
strudc  into  by  a  pickaxe,  often  fell  down,  on  a 
andden,  in  a  state  of  apparent  death ;  while 
thoj^e  who  were  at  a  trtater  di'ttnricp,  nnd  re- 
ceived the  noxious  edluvm  in  a  more  diluted 
slate,  were  attacked  with  nausea,  giddineaSy 
tremoT^,  nnd  faintness,  which  ^^ptOOlS  con- 
tinued for  some  hours. 

Asphyxia  fivM  drotcning. — In  our  classifica- 
tion of  the  causes  of  asj^vxta,  tubmertipn  or 
drowning  forms  the  second  head. 

The  general  account  we  have  already  Riven 
of  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  asphyxia  in 
its  stm^^er  Ibrms,  suiierseoes  Ihe  necessitjr  of 
cnterini:  i»t«J  '»  detail  of  all  the  phenomena  at- 
tending asphyxia  from  submersion,  and  it  will 
only  be  requisite  to  notice  those  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  mode  of  inducing'  the  afrf>ction. 

The  symptoms  and  appeimuices  met  widi  in 
drowning  vary  considerablv,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  in'dindual  at  the  time  of  submer- 
sion, to  his  ability  to  make  efforts  to  saw  him- 
self, to  accidents  that  may  happen  1o  him 
after  fidling  into  the  water,  to  the  depth  and 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  other  cir- 
Cunisfance<. 

Let  us  first  take  the  simplest  and  most  ordi- 
nuy  case  of  a  healthy  individual,  in  ])erfect 
pMScasion  of  hi?!  fHcnlties,  falling  into  die  water 
from  a  certain  height,  and  descenduig,  from 
tlie  impetus  given  by  the  fall,  to  some  depth 
below  the  surface.  He  quickly  rises  again  to 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  buoyed  up  by  diffe- 
rence in  specific  gravity  between  his  body  and 
the  water,  and  also  firequentlv  receiving  addi- 
tional support  from  tar  entangled  |n  his  ekrthes. 
If  a1)'e  to  swim,  he  snp|>iVrts  himself  at  the 
surfiwe  as  long  as  his  sueugth  lasts  him  ;  when 
that  Ihtls,  he  is  in  the  situation  of  a  person  who 
b  unable  to  sw  im  ;  in  either  case  he  then  per- 
forms movements  at  random  with  his  arni:»  and 
and,  while  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  involuntarily  graspe  anv  object  that 
comes  within  the  reach  of  his  nands.  From 
*     the  irregularity  with  which  these  actions  are 

Serformed  he  appean  at  the  sur&cc,  and  again 
isapnears,  several  times  successively.  When- 
ever tne  mouth  happens  to  bo  out  of  die  wntcr 
a  hasty  gasp  is  made,  by  which  vvu.ter  as  well 
as  air  goes  down  die  throat,  and,  eiciting 
cough,  is  partly  expelled  from  the  tmchra  ;  btit, 
by  the  same  effort,  die  air  diat  liad  been  taken 
in  at  the  same  time  is  also  rejected.  This 
creates  a  fre^h  demand  for  air ;  and,  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  occurs,  another  and  more  hturied 
attempt  ia  made  to  satisfy  it.  This  veiy  eager- 


ness tends  but  to  defeat  its  own  object;  ibrif 
«he  head  be  only  half  raised  above  the  sur&ee, 

the  chance  is  that  waler  is  again  tnkm  in  by  the 
effort  to  inspire.  It  is  again  rejected  by  die 
spasm  of  tlie  glottis,  and  the  consequent  con- 
^^d:<ivc  articm  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat;  and 
ui  the  pauiful  conflict  of  the  two  contending 
elements  some  water  is  swallowed,  and  pa.vses 
into  the  stomach.  Ail  these  violent  efforts  tend 
to  determine  blood  to  the  bead;  and  Aat  blood, 
partakimr  of  the  venous  (|ualities,  puts  an  im- 
mediate stop  to  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
Sensation  and  Tohmtary  motion  cease;  the 
bodv  sinks  motionless  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  the  pressure  of  whic  h  on  the  sides  of 
the  chest  finally  ex|)e!s  a  portion  of  the  air  that 
still  remained  in  the  lungs  when  the  last  eflott 
waj.  made. 

The  account  of  these  phenomena,  given  by 
Dr.  Ooodwyn,  is  so  dear  and  concise  that  we 
shall  give  it  in  his  own  words: — *'  When  an 
animal,"  says  that  author,*  "  is  immc  r  .  1  in 
water,  his  pulse  becomes  weak  and  frequent; 
he  feds  an  anxiety  about  his  breast,  and 
struggle-H  to  relieve  it;  in  these  stnigfjlcs  he 
rises  towards  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
throws  out  a  quantity  of  air  from  hi.s  lu  11(^3. 
After  this  his  anxiety  increases;  his  pulse  be- 
comes weaker;  die  struggles  are  renewed  with 
more  violence;  he  rises  towards  the  surface 
again,  throws  out  more  air  from  his  lungs, 
and  makes  several  eflbrts  to  inspire;  and  in 
some  of  these  efforts  a  quantity  of  water  com- 
monly passes  into  his  mouth.  His  skin  then 
becomes  blue,  particularly  nbont  the  Ihce  and 
lips;  his  pulse  gradually  ceases  ;  the  sphinrTer<» 
are  relaxed;  he  ftdls  down  wjdiout  sensation 
and  without  motion." 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the 
same  author  of  the  appearances  that  present 
themselves  if  the  IkkIv  he  immetliately  ojxjned. 

1.  The  external  su^ace  of  the  biain  is  of  a 
darker  colour  dnm  usual  {  but  the  vesaets  are 
not  turgid  with  blood,  nor  are  there  may  matks 
of  extravasation  about  them. 

2.  The  cavity  of  the  lungs  contains  a  consi- 
derable qiiant  'v  nf  frothy  fluid;  and  the  pul- 
monary arteries  ami  \  tins  are  filled  widi  black 
blood  throu^ont  their  whole  extent. 

3.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart  are  still  contracting  and  dilating;  the  lefl 
sinus  venosus  and  auricle  mvn  ftcUy;  but  the 
leA  ventricle  is  at  rest. 

4.  Hie  right  auricle  and  vemriele  are  filled 
with  black  blood,  and  the  lefl  sinus  venoAus 
and  left  auricle  sJso ;  but  the  left  ventricle  is 
only  about  half  filled  with  die  Mune  ooloiiied 
blood. 

5.  The  trunks  and  smaller  brandies  of  the 
arteries  proceeding  from  the  lef^  ventricle  abo 
contain  a  quantity  of  this  black  Uood. 

To  this  aescription  we  may  add  the  following 
particulars.  The  face  is  in  general  pale,  diou^'h 
slightly  livid ;  the  mouth  contains  a  good  deal 
of  fiofliy  fluid ;  Ae  tongue  is  often  piotraded 
between  the  teeth.  Tlie  same  frothy  liquid  is 
found  in  the  tiachea,  bronchia,  and  air-cells  of 

*  Oaanexien  «f  Lijb  with  Kespinthm,  p.  3. 
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its  lungs,  as  also  some  watt- r,  the  quantity  of 
which  varies  much  in  difllerent  instance!.  *ThK 
lungs  «re  of  a  viokt  hu^  and  Um  blood  they 
coottim  it  fluid,  but  ten  in  qwuitity  than  in 
cases  of  asphyxia  from  carbonic  iicid  i,^ls.  The 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  never  completely 
empty;  the  (quantity  of  Uood  found  in  it  being 
generally  alxiut  1  I'f  tlnit  ri>iitaiiie<l  in  the  right 
ventricle.*  bouu-  blood  is  ubo  found  in  the 
aorta.  In  the  stomach  there  ia  almost  always 
found  «»ome  portion  of  the  fluid  in  >vhicl\  tlie 
p<in»oa  has  been  dxuwued,  and  tliu  quantity  w 
sometimes  considerable.  The  vessels  of  tht 
bnin  do  not  «xbibit  any  particular  appearanot 
of  diaiMiaion.t  The  air  oontained  in  the  lung* 
has  nearly  lost  the  whole  of  it^  owucn.  This 
was  the  antform  result  of  a  great  number  of 
experimettt*  made  by  Dr.  Beraer,  of  Gmera, 
on  tiie  air  that  ua>  exprllcd  fiom  tho  Itiagi  « 
short  time  after  imnu;r«jua4 

Great  disoMdanoe  esiaia  in  ike  loywicnta- 
tions  of  different  nuthors  as  to  ihe  fjnsintity  of 
'water  found  m  tiie  lunw^  and  stunuach  ot  drowned 
men  and  animals,  and  its  inflniaoe  on  the  de> 
atiuctioa  of  life.  De  Ilaen  was  of  opinion 
Aat  death  is  occasioned  by  water  flowing  into 
the  lung!i,  an<l  stnppnur  tht?  piissatie  of  the  Moo<I 
in  the  veaaeU.  Dr.  t'ullen  stated,  from  the 
veMit  of  manT  diaMCtlaii*,  that  Acre  is  oUbea 
no  wifer  foiinn  in  those  situations ;  and  never 
any  qu:uitity  likely  to  injure  tlie  organiiation 
of  thew  jXirL«i.§  Dr.  Goodwyn's  infmtiplinn 
of  this  »ul»jfct  IS  exct^dinuly  satisfactory,  and 
seems  to  huM;  laid  tins  quaition  entirely  at  rest. 
By  drowning  animals  in  a  colouretl  liquid,  such 
aa  ink,  he  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  fluid 
that  really  entered  the  body  was  infinitely  less 
than  wai  adequate  to  produce  death.  He 
drowned  other  animals  in  ouicksilveri  which, 
ifom  its  not  miain^  witfi  tne  animal  fiuida, 
cfnld  ])<■  mr.rr-  e.'Lsily  colli  '  ft' rl,  and  its  quantity 
tltttmiiiieU.  tie  thu.s  astiTiinmnJ  that  only  five 
diadiina  of  the  fluid  in  which  a  cat  was  im- 
mersed cnteri"'!  its  lungs  while  drowniiikr;  and 
in  order  to  dettniiiue  whether  or  not  iJiis  could 
occasion  the  death  of  the  animal,  he  made  the 
fiillowing  experiment:  having  confined  a  cat  in 
an  erect  posture,  he  made  a  small  opening  in 
its  tradiea,  and  introduced  throui;ti  it  two 
ounces  of  water  into  ii»  lung».  Hie  ouK  efiects 
it  produced  wereatempotary  difficulty  of  fanntfi- 
ing  and  weak  pulse;  hu*  rln-  r  svniptoms  .s<K>n 
subsided,  and.  tliii  animal  h\  ed  several  hours 
lAenvaida  widiout  experiencing  any  further 
inconwnience.  At  the  end  of  fhi«  time  it  was 
strangled,  and  two  ouuceis  anu  a  lialf  of  water 
were  found  in  the  lungs.  Similar  experiments 
wefe  made  with  other  fluids,  and  with  nearly 
Ae  nme  raault.  Hence  Ue.  Ooodwyn  con- 
clude<J  that,  in  drowning,  a  small  quantity  •  f 
water  does  usually  pass  into  the  lungs;  that  it 
idnring  the cnoMa to inapire, aid,  mixing 


with  the  pulmonary  mucus,  forms  a  frotliy  fluid ; 
but  that  the  whole  of  this  fluid  is  insufficient 
to  produce  the  diangea  that  take  ptaoe  in 
drowning.*  The  experimmts  of  Dr.ifoodwyii 

on  tliex,'  points  have  been  since  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Kite  and  Mr.  Coleman.  Professor  Meyer 
has  also  inveiti||aled  the  same  question  by  em- 
jiloying  water  in  which  hvdroryanate  of  potash 
had  been  dissolved,  and  testing  the  fluid  found 
in  the  lungs  with  the  muriate  of  iron.t 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  jierson  to 
retain  his  self-posses.'iion  during  the  first  mo- 
ments of  his  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
drowning:  but  it  majr  bimpen  that  tw 
intoxicated  at  the  time  he  ¥11  into  the  m 


*  CnUman  on  Satprnded  Retpirati<Mi(  p.  248. 

t  Olifcrvatiutu  oq  Apparent  Death  fMasDiwi 
iag,         B«  JsiMs  Cwiy,  M.D. 

t  Emu  nysiolofiaae  snr  la  Caaw  4a  FAa- 
pliyiife  |Hw  SabnMisMB.  Far  J.  F.  Bmgtt,  da 
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or  else  the  sudden  imjiression  of  cold,  or  the 
surprise  and  shock  may  have  ov^powered  his 
foooltiei,  ud  tmy  have  ooeaaioned  immo- 
diate  sjTicope.  It  may  also  h:ip|  <  n  that  ia 
the  fall  his  head  has  struck  against  some  hard 
body,  and  he  may  be  stuimed  by  tlte  btovr. 
In  all  these  cn-se^,  there  is  no  <itruggle  whatever ; 
the  body  at  unce  »mks  oimively  to  the  bottom, 
never  more  to  rise,  flere  it  is  evident  that 
all  the  effects  aliendy  doMaribed  as  the  result 
of  a  struggle  will  not  take  place ;  and  the 
only  ap})earanccs  observed  after  death  will  be 
tliuiie  of  simple  asphyxia.  JPalenes*  will  be 
seen  in  the  ftoB  as  inSS  as  in  the  rest  9[  ih» 
Ixxly  ;  the  tmchca  will  merely  contain  a  little 
water,  but  no  froth;  the  luugs  will  be  but 
little  dislended,  and  will  preserve  their  natural 
colour;  and  there  will  Ik?  no  great  ine<piality 
in  the  comijarati\e  quantiues  of  blood  con- 
tained in  the  arteries  and  the  veins ;  and  no 
fluid  will  be  Ibund  in  the  stmMch,  but  what 
was  contained  in  it  at  the  time  of  submersion. 

^^'e  mayalso  supptise  other  instances,  in  which 
this  sudden  syncope,  or  abolition  of  the  ce- 
rebral fiuulties,  may  occur  after  a  roomentaty 
struggle ;  in  which  cases  the  j)henonicna  already 
described  will  have  been  in  part  produced, 
and  the  further  diangcs  prevented  from  taking 
place.  All  these  ronsidemtions  are  of  j^reat 
importance  in  their  relation  to  many  questions 
of  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  great  diversity  that  may  take  place  in  these 
and  other  diemnstances  will  enable  iM,perhaps, 
to  eiphin  the  differences  that  are  met  with 
in  the  line  during  which  the  body  may  remain 
under  water,  compatibly  wiiOi  ttie  possibility 
of  restorin;?  life.  If  the  suhmersion  have  not 
exceeded  /iV(  fninnteM,  and  no  blow  against  a 
stone,  or  other  violence  has  ocoined  to  coBs- 
plicate  tl»e  effect.t,  onr  eflbrW  at  resnsritation, 
if  properly  conducted,  will  generally  be  suc- 
cessftil.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  recovejy 
is  not  very  common;  afier  twenty  minutes,  or 
half  an  hour,  it  may  be  considered  as  nearij 
!i'  '])eless.  Tin  lunizest  period  recorded  in  the 
ii«pon«  of  tiie  liumane  Society  is  three  quar- 
teiB  of  an  hour.  On  Ae  odier  hand,  some, 
who  have  only  be«n  a  few  minutes  nnder 
waisT,  cannot  be  restored  to  life  even  by  the 
prompt  aippUoation  of  the  proper  means. 

It  a|qj«tia  6om  the  iiH  lepoit  of  the 

*  CoaaexioB.  Iw.  p.  19. 
t  Medical  BsposHoiy*  wl«  iH*  Ke« 
p.  488. 
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estalilishiueflt  for  the  reomery  of  drowned 
persons  at  Paris,  Uiat  out  of  twaBtf-tiUMCMW 
n  "^Tf-rcd  to  life,  one  hiul  \yeen  three  q^nripr?  of  rm 
hour  uuder  water,  four  hud  beeu  iuiit  uii  hour, 
and  tluree  u  (luarter  of  an  hour;  ntt  bttng 
for  a  much  shorter  time.* 

The  habit  of  being  under  water,  as  in  the 
cas*-  of  j)roffS!>ed  diver*,  may  t  iuible  a  {htsoii 
to  remam  iu  tbat  lituation  longer  than  he 
odierwise  would  be  able  to  do ;  but  its  power 
will  not  uo  far.  Tlie  Indian  divtrs  employed 
in  the  peari-tisii^  are  said  u>  be  capable  of 
teinaiiiiiig  three,  four,  and  in  aome  eaaei  even 
five- !!Mnutes  without  mitirv  t  '!'it<- iturtierous 
cases  on  record  in  wtncti  n  i»  aliei^ed  tiiat  life 
hM  bm  WBtoicd  after  being  several  houn 
under  water  are  totally  unworthy  of  credit. 

Asphyxia  from  ttrangulatitm. — ^The  And 
division  of  the  causes  of  asphyxia  compre- 
hends ail  those  tbat  pieveot  the  access  of 
air  to  the  lungs,  whether  by  laflbeation  or 
strangulation.  The  Tn  -t  common  of  these  is 
a  ligature  round  the  oeck,  as  in  thti  cas«  of 
hw^gimg. 

Considerable  varit  tv  is  oljserved  in  the  leneth 
of  time  during  whidi  vitality  continues  while 
criminals  are  suspended  from  the  gallowa;  the 
differenceA  depending,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
mode  111  which  the  rope  is  adjusted  round  the 
neck,  the  height  and  suddenness  of  the  fall,  and 
olhfer  circuiMtanoee  of  Tiolcnoe  attending  the 
eieetilioii.  If  ndi  abo  will  depend  on  die 
peculiar  constitution  and  previous  bodily  con- 
dition of  the  tndividaal.  Convulsions  of  an 
epileptte  eheiaOer  wy  generally  supervene 
on  the  loss  of  seTi^Hiility,  which,  if  the  closing 
of  the  trachea  l)e  complete,  as  it  generally  is 
in  ciOWMimH!nrf  of  the  strong  preij;$ur«:  of  the 
rope,  very  spccdilv  fitllows  the  exclusion  of  air. 
Tile  fcne  IS  always  turbid,  and  suffused  with 
livid  blood.  This  swelling  and  turgeaoence 
extend  also  to  the  sboalden,  anas,  bands,  and 
are  of  a  livid  hue.  The  eyes 
are  generally  oj)en,  and  projecting,  and  tlie 
vessels  of  the  conjuncti\'a  distended  with 
blood.  Tbe  tongae  is  ftequendy  diriist  out 
of  the  mouth,  anrj  ^vnunded  by  die  r<in\Tjlsivc 
action  of  the  jaws  ;  and  a  bloody  mucus  issue^i, 
in  consequence,  from  the  moutt. 

The  distortion  of  the  feittures,  and  other 
marks  of  !>tioag  luuiicukr  action,  are  evidently 
consequences  of  the  violent  struggles  of  the 
•nfierar,  and  are  pn^ioftioQal  to  the  initation 
esdlBd  hi  the  brain,  llie  tnueelee  which 
raise  the  shouUIer-.  ni  l  ii^^i-^t  tlie  muscles  of 
inspiration,  are  strongly  contracted.  The  other 
Mtisclef  of  Toluntaiy  nmioiiy  instead  of  bein^ 
rigid,  are  more  relaxed  thui  usual ;  so  that 
the  tobs  exhibit  more  flaoeidity  than  m  ca^s 
of  Imoquil  death.  The  mailt  of  the  cord  will 
always  oe  evident  round  the  neck,  forminj;, 
when  the  person  has  been  hanged  up  alive,  a 
livid  depr^sed  dicla.  Frequently  we  find 
patches  of  eochymosts  on  the  surface  of  the 
upper  prt  of  the  trunk  and  superior  extremities. 

•  Dt  tail  de«i  »ucc^  de  rvtabiusement  que  la  Vilie 
dr  Paii«  a  fiiito  cii  faveur  de«  pSlsOBMS  MSfteSt 
Pari*.  1773,  quoted  by  Sr.  Good. 

t  See  ArataTs  fliMefy  ef  Osflon. 


The  hngers  are  bent,  the  nails  blue,  and  tl  le  hands 
firmly  clenched.  From  the  lelaxation  of  the 
^pfnnriers,  the  urine  and  fsces  are  of^en  invo- 
lunuiniy  expelled.  £iection  of  the  perns  and 
emission  of  semen  also  fiaquendy  take  ptaea 
from  banging. 

It  is  evident,  from  all  these  ctrcumstances, 
that  the  stniu'^lt-  is  nsually  more  intense  in 
this  mode  of  death  than  in  drowning.  This 
happens  more  es])ecially  when,  from  the  inac» 
curate  adjustment  of  the  rope,  from  ri^riility 
of  tlie  cartilages  >f  the  larynx,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  Uie  tnchea  is  imperfectly  closed : 
for,  in  that  case,  a  small  current  of  air  may 
still  pass,  and,  though  insufficient  to  support 
life,  mi^  contribute  to  prolong  tbe  sufferings 
and  struggles  of  the  victim.  This  is  often 
observed  in  those  who  voluntarily  hang  them- 
selves, and  who  fre<juenlly  sufler  miu  h  before 
they  die,  in  ccMiaequence  of  their  inexpert 
mode  of  executing-  their  purpose;  and  in  whom 
we  con    i|  ,1  iitly  find  the  cheeks,  lips,  eyes, 
and  tuitgiie  particularly  swollen  and  prominent. 
In  the  same  proportion  as  we  meet  with  dieao 
indications  of  a  more  protmcted  death,  we 
find  the  lungs  less  gorged  wiUi  blood,  and 
the  blood  about  the  heart  more  equally  dis« 
tributed  among  its  cavitii^  and  great  vessels. 
For,  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  even 
a  small  portion  of  air  into  the  hin^s,  the  heart 
is  etabled  to  keep  up  tbe  circulation  for  a 
longer  time,  and  is  only  more  |i|;radnal1y  ovetw 
powere  l  ;  v  l  ile,  at  the  s;ime  lime,  the  jiressure 
of  the  rope  on  the  jugular  veins  in  the  neck 
obstructs  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head,  accvimulalcs  it  in  the  vessels  of  the  fiKCy 
and  gives  nse  to  die  anpearances  of  apoplemr. 

But  wherever  the  olwtruction  of  the  trachea 
ha';  Vh'oh  rf>mplete,  diere  is  no  evidence  that 
deatli  i)y  h.ingmg  is  Uie  consequence  of  ajio- 
plexy :  and,  in  fact,  when  the  executioner  is 
sudiciently  opert  in  his  tjiak,  death  is  too 
suddenly  induced  to  admit  of  an  accumulation 
of  blood  suffiiient  for  pnxhuini;  apoplexy. 
De  Uaen  ascertained,  firom  numerous  experi- 
ments on  dogs,  whkh  he  hanged  and  opened 
as  soon  as  they  were  dead,  that  no  marks  of 
apoplexy  were  to  be  found  in  die  brain. 

soerallowiug  experiment,  performed  many 
wars  rii'o  by  Dr.  Monro,  Senior,  of  Edin- 
burgh, prove«t  incontestibly  that  the  immediate 
cause  or  death  in  hanging  ia  dm  exclusion  of 
air  friHn  the  lungs.  A  dog  was  suspended  by 
die  neck  with  a  cord,  an  opening  having 
previovisly  V>een  made  in  the  tnietiea  below 
the  place  where  the  cord  was  applied,  so  tbat 
air  oould  pass  into  (he  Ivasffs  as  freely  as  in 
Ordinary  respiration.  After  hanrini:  in  t'.is 
State  for  thiree  quarters  of  au  hour,  during 
which  tima  llie  eaealatfoo  and  the  breathing 
went  on  as  usual,  he  was  t^rko-i  dowtt,  nnd 
appeared  not  to  have  suffcmi  niatenai  iy  from 
the  operation.  The  cord  was  then  shifted 
from  above  to  below  the  opening  made  into 
the  trachea,  so  as  totally  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  air  into  the  lungs;  and  tlie  animal  being 
again  suspended,  was  in  a  few  minutes  oom- 
pMdydead.* 

*  Chny,  ObestvaiieaB,  fte.  p.  71, 
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It  is  very  prolmble,  lio\ve\er,  that  the  de- 
Kree  of  obstmctiun  to  tlie  circulation  occasioned 
fay  alight  ligature  on  t}ie  neck,  which  nrpHses 
Upon  tiic  ju^liir  veins,  h<i5  a  consiaerable 
shan*  in  ha^tenin^  the  period  at  which  death 
would  take  place  were  it  dependent  on  the 
men  intemipitjon  to  Imathing :  ao  that«  from 
this  double  nuisc,  the  punishment  by  hanjo^iiii;, 
if  dexterously  executed,  probably  unattended 
wttl)  much  pain.  By  the  violent  means  often 
employed  in  tlie  execution  of  criminals  in 
tiitii  country,  it  may,  indeed,  happen  that 
another  and  more  suddenly  ftlal  mjury  h 
produced,  namely  a  dislocatioD  or  fracture  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae.  We  have  reason  to 
l«  lii  \e,  howo-er,  upon  Rood  authority,  that 
sucli  accidents  aie  rare,  even  when  oa  a  public 
■eaflbld  a  hardened  criminal  leaps  from  the 
piUows  to  obtain  a  quick  tcnTiin.ilioM  to  life  ; 
ajid  It  can  hardly  ever  occur  in  ca-se*  of  suicide. 
It  is  evident  that,  were  any  fracture  or  luxation 
of  ihe  vertebra?  nf  the  nock  to  take  place,  immc- 
dule  death  would  «ti:>ue,  and  would  preclude 
all  possibility  of  recovery,  however  promptly 
assistance  might  be  afterwards  afforded ;  where- 
as instances  liave  been  recorded  of  victims  to 
the  law  having  been  recovered  by  inflating  the 
iuius  aiW  the  body  iuid  been  cut  down. 

Dr.  Piott,  in  his  Natuial  History  ofStaffimi* 
•hire,*  rtl.dcs  tliat  in  the  reign  of  Ili  urv 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Snetu  de  lialsliam, 
after  havintr  liecn  hanged  according  to  the  sen- 
tence of  tlie  law,  and  cut  fb'ivn  after  being 
suspended  a  whole  night,  was  'uuiid  to  be 
•liil alive;  inconsequence  of  \\\urh  extraordi- 
nary escape  slie  was  pardoned  by  the  king. 
Hut  it  appears,  from  Dr.  Plott's  account,  that 
she  owed  her  presentation  to  an  ossihcation  of 
the  lanmx,  wliicfa  kept  open  a  passage  for  the 
air.  Attempts  have  often  been  imde  to  defeat 
thf  r.hjt  rt  of  the  punishment  liy  iiilrudiu  irig  a 
silver  cunula  into  the  trachea,  previous  to  the 
execution ;  but  the  intolerable  irritation  exdted 
in  so  srnslMo  a  part  as  the  :;lottis  by  tViP  pre- 
sence of  axi  e)ilraiieouslK)dy,  imi>t  tner  preclude 
all  hope  of  success  from  such  a  project.  If 
the  method  practised  in  Dr.  Monro's  experi- 
ment on  a  dog,  were  .adopted  in  tlie  ca.<te  of 
a  person  intended  for  execution,  it  might  cer- 
tainly be  attended  with  a  sucoeasfut  result. 
It  is  recorded,  indeed,  that  an  expedient  of 
this  kiiul  was  actually  tried  in  a  rern;u-kablo 
case,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  by 
Dr.  MahoQ.t  A  butcher,  of  the  name  of  Gor- 
don, was  roii<le'!ii^f-'l  exr-^vtion,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  for  ln^liway  roht>ery,  m  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  Having  amassed  great 
riches  by  his  successful  career  of  crime,  he 
persuaded  a  young  surgeon,  by  the  hoyte  of  a 
great  reward,  to  attempt  to  save  his  life.  The 
surgeon  proposed  the  plan  of  making  an  open- 
ing low  down  in  the  tnichea«  and  introducing 
through  it  a  small  eanula.  Tliis  wa.H  secredy 
accomplisbed  previous  to  the  execution;  the 
blood  that  was  efiused  in  consequence  excitad 
'  '  I,  hut  bdag  attributed  to  a 
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desperate  attempt  at  suicide,  the  circumstance 
only  occ;utinned  the  ha.<«teninv;  of  the  hour  of 
his  execution.  After  the  body  hud  hung  the 
Ultud  time,  it  was  taken  down,  consigned  to 
the  relations,  and  quickly  removed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  where  the  surgewi  was  anxiously 
availing  to  receive  it  He  immediately  drew 
some  blood  from  the  juenlar  vein,  an<l  enfim  ed 
eveiy  meatus  calculateti  to  restore  animation. 
Gordon  oitencd  his  eyes,  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
but  expired  a  few  minute>  after,  llie  failure 
of  success  was  attributed  lo  the  gr^t  weight  of 
the  body,  which  increaM;d  the  viirienoe  done  to 
thepam  compressed  by  the  rope. 

Tne  appearances  presented  on  opening  the 
h<iili«  s  of  jK  i>oiis  who  iia\e  been  hanged,  lie- 
sides  the  local  marks  from  the  preiisuie  of  the 
cord,  are  exceedingly  similar  to  tnose  produced 
by  drowninc:.  and  of  wlnMi  we  have  alioady 
given  a  sulhcienlly  dtUulcd  account.  The 
right  cavities  of  tlie  heart,  and  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  an?  full  of  blood  ;  tlie  left  (  avitit  s  and 
the  arteries  very  luauly  euuuy .  'Die  i>rineij>al 
(litlerence,  however,  is  in  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
which  are  found  remarkably  distended  with 
air,  so  that  they  do  not  readily  collapse  when 
the  tliorax  is  opened.  Hiere  is,  of  course,  no 
water  found  in  Uie  bronchia  or  air-cells,  as 
ofbn  happens  after  submersion.  Dr.Goodwyn 
asccrtnined  that  the  hmijs  of  two  (Persons  of 
urdina^'  stature,  wlio  had  dietl  from  han<;ing, 
contained  in  the  one  case  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  in  the  other  two  luindn-d  and  sixtv- 
two  cubic  inchcii  of  air;  wherea.'j  llie  lungs  <»f 
those  who  die  a  natural  death  contained  only 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cubic  inches,*  or,  taking  the  mean  of  four 
experiments,  one  luindnd  and  nine  cubic 
inches.  The  reason  of  tltis  diiference  is  ob- 
vious: penons  about  to  be  hanged  are  under 
the  inrtnence  of  fear,  nnd  will  therefore  natn- 
rally  make  a  deep  inspiratton  Ijefore  the  cord 
ia  tightened  on  the  neck ;  and  the  pressure  of 
the  cord  on  tlie  trachea,  when  the  lK>dy  is  su';- 
jiended,  becomes  immediately  so  great,  liiat 
the  air  cannot  again  be  expelled.  The  absence 
of  this  obstruction  in  the  case  of  peistms  who 
arp  suflbcated  in  triher  ways,  such  as  by  the 
1]  j  l  i  ation  of  a  pillow  to  the  face,  w  ill  account 
lor  the  difference  in  this  respect  in  the  appear- 
ances after  death.   These  appeaiances,  when 

fleaih  has  Ix-en  prodined  nn  li t  the  lireiini- 
stances  just  alluded  to,  apprviacli  niore  nearly 
to  thoee  of  simple  asphyxia,  with  the  addition, 
however,  of  traces  of  the  violence  tliat  haa 
been  done  to  the  victim  in  the  completion  oC 
the  inur<lerous  design.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  that  the  murdered  victim  may  have 
been  ntst  strangled,  and  afterwards  suspended. 
If,  therefon\  we  should  j>ereeive,  on  a  [XTSim 
found  hanging,  that  there  are  two  distinct  cir- 
cles formed  by  a  cord ;  or  dee]>  impressions  of 
fingers  on  the  tlinwt ;  nnd  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  clothes  are  torn,  tlie  hair  dishevelled,  or 
oAer  indications  of  resistance  are  oliserved, 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  violence  has  been 
committed  bv  another,  and  that  it  is  not  a  ca<$e 
ofsaidde.  All  indications  of  tiiia  land  become 
*  GfsAifM,  OonB«xi«a,lN.8«ctiqa  Iii.  p,36w98. 
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the  subject  of  serious  investigation  in  any  le-.il 
ioquiiy  tm^licatiug  tbe  guilt  of  parties  accused 
of  audi  cnine;  mit  as  diey  constitute  an  im- 
portant topic  of  mrdiral  jurisprndence,  we 
shiill  )ja^s  tliem  over  as  being  toreigii  to  tiie 
purpose  of  this  artiele. 

Among  the  cnnscs  which  induce  asphyxia 
may  be  enumerattHl  the  uiiroduciion  of  foreign 
books  into  the  larynx  or  tracliea ;  hucH  acci- 
dents  are  not  unfrequent,  and  produce  various 
dofttceg  of  impediment  to  respiration,  accord- 
iivj.  to  the  l)nlk,  shape,  and  >itiiation  of  tlie 
extraueous  body.  Even  if  they  do  not  iratne- 
daidy- prevent  the  ingien  of  air,  they  excite 
by  their  presence  such  vinknt  irrit^ttion  anil 
spasmodic  action,  as  are  soon  ibllowed  by  a 
high  degree  of  active  inflammatioDy  whuh^ 
producing  a  swellin:;  of  the  mcmbnine*',  con- 
tributt-ii  still  furtlier to  cuutrjcl  the  pa^siige,  and 
induce  asphyxia.  Tlie  nature  and  succeasion 
of  tbe  i^pioms  will,  of  course,  be  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  strangulation ;  but  the  suneriuj^s 
nre  more  } )n)tracted,  tlie angu isl i  Ls extreme,  and 
tbe  extinction  of  the  powersof  life  more  gradual. 
A  person  may  even  live  for  aome  days,  if  the 
trachea  be  only  partially  oh».trui  tea  :  if  the 
obstruction  is  complete,  lie  lu!>e»i  all  seni^ttion 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  soon  after  expires.  The 
(•ret'k  poet  Anacreon  is  lo  have  lost  hw 

life  la  the  eiglily-hftli  year  ol"  Wis  age,  from  a 
grape-stone  which  stuck  in  his  thioat  while 
luxuriously  quaffing  some  new  wine. 

Sufibcatton  sometimes  follows  the  hursting 
of  an  abscess  whii  h  lias  heeii  fonned  in  the 
tonsils,  and  suddenly  poured  its  contents  into 
thelaiynx.  Croup  occasionally  proves  fatal 
by  the  mechanical  (thstruclion  which  is  rrr.itf d 
by  tite  advenuiiuob  weiabraue  that  ts  fonued 
in  that  disease. 

A>phyxia  is  sometimes  the  result  of  pressure 
uppheU  tu  tlie  body  in  so  general  a  manner  as 
to  impede  not  only  the  motion  of  the  nbs,  but 
also  tnat  of  the  diaphragm.   This  will  happen, 
for  example,  to  a  miner,  buried  completely 
under  a  mass  of  earth  that  has  fallen  upon  him. 
Death  will  in  that  case  be  induced  with  greater 
rapidity  ifaan  fiom  most  other  causes  of  a^ 
l>hy\ia  ;  Ucanse  the  pressure  will  force  out 
nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  air  contained  in  tho 
chest,  and  preclude  anyforther  movement  of 
dilatation  or  contmction  of  its  sides.  Tlie 
circulatian  in  quickly  arrested,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity      aflforded  for  Uie  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  venous  system.   The  body,  ac- 
cordingly, will  present  no  discolorotion  of  the 
skin,  no  lurgescence  of  the \cin>,  no  eiiL'ur.  p- 
nient  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  W  e  have  here, 
it  is  tme,  lepteaented  what  will  happen  in  an 
extreme  case.     Modifimtions  will  obviously 
arise,  corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  cir- 
cumstances existing  in  each  particular  instance, 
and  into  the  detail  of  which  the  exposition  of 
these  general  principles  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  enter.    We  shall  mention  only  one  remark- 
'   able  instance,  in  which  a  person  was  in  great 
danger  of  losing  his  life  from  inattention  to  the 
physiolo'j;i(  al  (ondilions  requisite  for  res|iiiTi- 
tion.  An  athletic  black,  of  pugilistic  celebrity, 
had  been  adededy  fiom  the  me  form  of  bis 
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chest,  and  well  inaiVid  expression  of  his 
muscles,  as  an  academic  model.  It  was  wislied 
to  obtain  a  cast  of  his  body;  but  this  being 
attempted  at  one  operation,  and  in  one  entire 

Kiece,  a.s  soon  as  tlie  plaster  be^an  to  set, 
c  felt  on  a  sudden  deprived  of  the  power 
of  respiration,  and,  to  add  lo  his  misfor- 
tune, was  cut  oft'  tioai  the  means  of  express- 
ing his  distmti  His  situation,  however,  was 
fortunately  perceived  just  in  tune  to  save  his 
life,  by  breaking  his  bonds  and  releasing  him 
from  the  extreme  peril  in  which  they  had 
placed  him. 

The  consideration  of  die  effects  of  the  ad- 
mission  of  air.  or  of  collei  tioris  of  fluid  in  tlie 
thoracic  cavities  compressing  the  lungs,  us 
also  the  consequences  of  injuries  to  the  spine 
above  tlie  origin  of  the  jdio mc  tKi\(H,  or  a 
paralysis  of  those  tienes  trom  any  oiiier  cau^, 

in  proflucing  asphyxia,  wilt  faU  move  properly 
under  other  heads. 

Gtnertd  treatment  of  asphi/xia. — Although 

the  susj>eii>i(in  of  all  tfie  vital  actions  of  the 
system  which  takes  place  in  asphyxia  has 
origii^ed  ftom  the  temporary  interru|)tion  in 
a  single  function,  yet  tiie  di  ningemcnt  which 
has  followed  is  of  80  complicated  a  nature, 
and  extends  to  so  great  a  number  of  important 
organs,  that  the  mere  re-est al^li-hnu  nt  of  ii  i> 
function  primarily  distiirbt^U  i.>  not  immediately 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  rest,  and  by 
the  removal  of  all  tlie  mischief  that  has  been 
created.  The  mere  introduction  of  fresh  air 
into  the  Inii^s  i  amioi  at  once  restore  the  action 
of  ilie  heart,  and  still  less  that  of  the  diaplitagm, 
and  the  other  muades  which  are  oononned  in 
n  spiration,  because  these  muscles  have  In  t 
eitlier  the  whole  or  the  greater  ]ynn  of  their 
urritability,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  supplied  with  venous  iaste  id  of  artenal 
blood.  While  our  first  and  prim  ip<il  objec  t  is 
to  bring  the  blood  contained  m  tlie  pulmonary 
vessels  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air, 
attention  must  at  the  same  time  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  circulation,  and  to  the  re-itoration 
of  tliosc  powers  by  which  that  fuuction,  as  well 
as  respiration,  is  to  be  carried  on.  This  double 
objert  should  consbintly  l)e  kept  in  view  in  all 
our  attempts  at  resuscitation. 

The  first  of  Uiese  objects  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  tlic  artificial  inflation  of  tlie  hm:;>,  an<l 
diis  should  be  done  witli  as  little  delay  jhj.s- 
sible.  Tlie  second  object  is  to  be  attempted  by 
the  judicious  application  of  stimulants  applied 
to  various  parts  of  tfie  body,  so  as  indirectly  to 
excite  the  j>owers  of  the  !leI^e■»  and  museles, 
\>'armtli,  finction,  and  electricity  are  among 
the  most  efficacious  of  diese  means.  Tlie  {lar- 
licnlar  mode  of  their  application  will  de|)(  rid 
u^n  the  peculiar  circumstjmces  of  eacli  indi- 
vidual case,  and  will  come  more  properly  to 
be  considered  when  we  treat  sj>ecifically  of  each 
kind  of  kt-sphyxia.  But  as  the  most  iin{>ortant 
points  in  the  management  arc  common  to  all 
cases,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  them  in 
this  place,  as  pro])erly  belonging  to  the  general 
view  we  are  now  taking  of  tlie  .subject.  \'alu- 
able  directions  as  to  the  must  effectual  metliods 
for  recovering  peraons  under  asphyxia  ha^-e 
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been  ooUecteU  and  pubtbhed  bv  the  Itoyml 
Humane  Socifty;  of  tliese  we  ainall  tpve  an 
alwtract,  to^H^her  with  such  udthtioiis  us  have 
been  suggested  and  recommended  by  various 
Bttthoritie*. 

It  vliDuld  be  lx)rTi(;  in  luind  ibat  in  all  cases 
of  asphyxia,  the  first  aud  prtuci|jul  mea&urc  to 
W  MOpled  b  the  employment  of  artificial 
lespiiation ;  bm  if  wo  have  not  ihf  mnnt  of 
putting  tills  into  tixt^^cution,  the  iit:\t  measure,  lu 
poillt  of  imjjortauce,  if  the  body  be  cold,  as  it 
getierally  is,  is  the  application  of  warmth, 
which  should  be  resorted  to  without  loss  of  time : 
and,  as  it  can  l*  done  witliout  interfering  with 
the  process  of  inHating  the  lungs,  both  methods 
may  be  employed  simultaneously. 

Si'\ii:l1  |i!rji;irat<irv  strji-s  shnulil  1«>  taken 
before  begmnuig  the  jiroc*  tor  rcsu.st  itatiun. 
T^e  body  sboold  be  stripped  of  its  clothint:, 
anrl  wmppfMl  in  wnnn  blankets.  It  should  be 
piaced  on  its  back  uu  a  table,  with  the  head, 
shooldos,  and  chest  somewhat  raised;  and 
supportHl  in  that  position.  The  windows  and 
door  of  the  room  should  be  kept  o\n:n  in  order 
to  obtain  tVrc  a  circulation  of  pure  air  as 
possible;  and  for  the  same  reason  no  more 
persons  should  be  admitted  into  the  room  than 
arc  aliMihitt  1y  ncri  >.s,irv.  Bottles  of  hot  water 
should  be  laid  below  the  f(iet,  in  the  joints  of 
the  knees,  and  under  the  arm-f>its,  if  any  cold- 
iit'ss  is  jwrceivrd  in  tln  sf^  ]iai1s.    ^^'a^nlh  is 

Imrticularly  efficacious  m  re»loiui^»  the  ti;cu- 
ation  when  it  is  applied  to  the  region  (  f  tlie 
stomach.  Immersing  the  body  in  a  wiirm  hath 
has  been  also  recommended,  \uid  may  iu  many 
cases  be  advantageous.  Great  caution,  however, 
is  to  be  exercised  in  the  emplovment  of  this,  as 
irell  as  of  other  modes  of  suddenly  imparting 
COnsiderabk'  luat.  Tlie  diLire  in  wliuh  it 
should  be  applied  so  as  to  contribute  most  to 
die  patient's  reooveiy  will,  indeed,  depend 
upon  a  %*ariety  of  circumstances  which  should 
be  duly  weighed.  It  is  well  Imowu  tliat  during 
the  healthy  state  of  the  system,  while  the  cir- 
culation is  vigorous,  tlie  temprmhirr  of  the 
body  may  be  raised  many  deques  ahovt  the 
natural  standard  without  injury  to  tlic  powers 
of  life ;  but  it  appears,  on  the  oUter  liand,  from 
the  results  of  experiments  on  hybematmc  ani- 
mals, iliat  Inn  the  circiilatioii  dfllic  1iluo<l  li;is 
ceased,  and  the  temperature  of  tlie  body  has 
been  very  considerably  reduced,  if  heat  be  then 
applied  (  itlior  ven  suddt  ii!y  or  in  a  hi^^h  de- 
gree, I  lie  IS  soon  dt'slroycd  :  whereas,  if  it  be 
applied  to  the  same  animals  gmdually,  and  in 
a  very  low  dei^ree,  the  vital  jiowers  are  evcited 
into  action,  and  the  functions  are  soon  restored. 
.Suite  tlie  condition  of  the  body  in  asphj-xia, 
as  Dr.  Good%vyn  remarks,*  is  vety  analogous 
to  the  state  of  torpor  which  prevails  m  these 
animals,  and  >iii<f  tlu'  proijTi-ssioi)  nf  rt  coxcrv 
is  also  the  same,  it  ls  not  unreasonable  to  coii- 
clude  that  heat  will  produce  the  same  effects  on 
the  body  in  this  discasp  as  in  torpid  animals. 
To  fiivour  tlie  recovery,  llien,  must  eliectualiy, 
tiw  application  of  heat  should  be  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  that  nature  has  pointed  out  in 

*  CwnssiM  of  UTe  with  Rsf^iiaUcn,  p.  110. 


the  awakening  of  hybemnting  animab  fiom 
their  state  of  tor|>or  ;  that  is,  it  should  be  9^*- 

plicil  \  \  gradually  and  tiiutonnly.  Ai  f ordin.dy 
U  uuiy  be  raised  to  98",  but  not  beyond  100". 

Kodiing,  however,  shouM  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  U»e  means  on  whirh  wo  are  pnn<  i- 
pally  to  found  our  hope  of  success,  namely, 
the  extensive  application  of  fircsh  air  to  the 
pulmonary  vps<icls.  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  tins  may  be  attempted.  The  first  and 
simplest  mode  is  to  endeavour  to  imitate  as 
much  as  possible  the  movemenia  is  MNasai 
respiration,  by  first  applyiiti;  prtJSuie  tn  Ae 
chest  and  abdomen  so  ius  to  tdinpress  tlie  lungs, 
and  expel  a  great  part  of  the  carbonised  air 
wMdi  tiiey  must  necessarily  contain;  then 
removing  that  pr -sun-,  so  as  to  allow  the 
lungs  and  tlie  side*  ol  the  chest  to  recover 
their  former  dimensions  by  their  natural  ehe*- 
ticit , .  In  so  doinz  they  will  necessarily  draw 
in  fre-ih  :ur  liirougti  the  trachea.  By  repeating 
this  double  operation  at  short  inler^'als,  .so  as 
to  imitate  the  natural  periods  of  inspiration  and 
expiration,  we  may  give  the  patient  a  chance 
of  recovery  by  determining  tlie  commencement 
of  circulation,  at  that  critical  time  when  the 
vital  powers  are  quickly  fleeting  away,  and 
every  nionti  iit  is  (.f  the  utmost  consefnuure. 
But  these  attempts  to  supply  the  moving  pow- 
ers of  Ae  diest  are  always  imperfect,  and  can 
at  bp^t  be  ronsidorM  as  only  auxdiary  to  more 
ethcacious  rnetliod>.  SliU,  however,  they  may 
be  practised  wht  n  no  l>etter  assistaswe  OStt  be 
procured,  or  in  the  intervals  of  other  processes. 

Hie  object  l>eing  to  introduce  pure  air  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  air  cells,  so  as  to 
exert  a  chemical  action  upon  the  blood  in  the 

Eulmonary  vewels,  some  degree  of  force  must 
t  nsed  in  ordLT  to  overcome  the  mechanical 
obstacles  to  its  admission.  For  this  purpose  a 
oonsidemble  quantity  of  air  should  be  intro- 
duced at  each  inflation  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Goodwyn 
obsenes,  if  only  twelve  cubic  inches  be  injected 
at  a  time,  this  small  quantity  will  occupy  the 
lanrrr  bnuii  lies  of  the  trachea,  and  consequently 
only  A  aiuall  number  of  the  pulmonar}'  vessels 
will  be  exi>o-i<l  to  its  action:  but  if  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  air  be  forced  in  at  each  time, 
some  of  it  will  pass  into  all  the  more  remote 
c* Us ;  and  ulion  thty  are  thus  uniformly  dis- 
tended, the  pulmonary  veins,  the  sinus  veno- 
ms, and  1<A  auricle,  will  be  exposed  as  much 

as  possible  to  its  action,  and  some  of  the 
urterialized  blotxl  may  be  forced  into  tin  in 
from  the  capillary  vessels.  Hence  Dr.  (;t>od. 
wyn  recommends  that  up^vards  of  a  liundretl 
cubic  inches  of  air  should  be  intro<luced  into 
the  lungs  of  an  adult  at  each  inflation,  and 
carefully  dnwn  out  again  before  mote  is  intro- 
duced. 

In  situations  where  no  j>roper  apparatus  is 
at  hand,  air  should  be  blown  with  force  into 
the  lungs  by  ajiplying  the  mouth  of  the  operator 
to  that  of  the  jKitient,  closini;  his  nostrils  with 
one  hand,  and  gently  expelling  the  air  again 
fay  pressing  the  chest  with  the  other,  so  as  to 
imitate  the  strong  breathing  of  a  healthy  per- 
son. If  any  difficulty  be  found  iu  inflating 
the  lungs  in  diis  w»y,  it  may  be  attempted  by 
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Wowinti  tlifougli  one  of  the  nostril's,  kw'piii'T  nt 
the  saiut;  ume  tlits  otlier  c  losed.  Tliis  oj^niUou 
is  much  facilitated  by  mterposini,'  a  short 
wooden  pipe,  of  a  ?tize  !i(Lipt«  <l  to  tin-  nostril, 
into  which  it  is  tu  be-  iiiseittd  at  one  tud,  vvlult 
the  other  is  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  person 
who  is  to  blow  tkrougfa  it.  The  ^,\mc  tube 
will  dio  be  ittefiil  fbr  ivoeiving  the  pi{>c  of  a 
pair  of  bellowa,  when  this  iiiitnniient  an  be 
procured. 

The  blowiiH?  of  air  into  the  lungs  of  the 

patient  froin  the  iiioutli  of  a  person,  who  n  ir-t 
nei^sctarily  liave  breathed  tliat  air,  and  tlien-iore 
vitiaied  it,  has  been  objected  to  as  being  incon- 
sistent witli  ifio  vpry  pttrpofse  we  are  aiming  at, 
uauiely,  tliii  :>uppiy  uf  pure  uud  uncontami- 
nated  air  to  the  pulmonary  cells.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  thought  preferable,  from  its 
introducing  the  air  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
tli.ii  of  the  atmosphere :  but  it  is  certainly  of 
much  greater  importance  that  the  air  whtdi  is 
sent  into  dte  lungs  should  contain  its  foil  pro* 
portion  of  owutti  tliaii  that  it  be  of  tlie  tempe- 
rature of  liie  body  \N'herever,  th«reforei  a 
bellows,  or  other  apparatus  for  die  artificial 
inflation  of  tho  luncrs  can  bo  promrcd,  we 
should  nut  ht^ttate  to  employ  it  immtUtalely,  in 
preference  to  any  other  method. 

The  only  instrument  absdlutply  requisite  for 
the  performance  of  this  operatiuii  is  a  common 
bellows :  but  the  services  of  an  assistant  will 
be  required  in  evoy  case.  Ibe  pipe  of  the 
bellows  bebif  insetted  into  one  of  the  nostrils 
of  tlx-  pititnt,  the  assistant  must  close  the 
moutii  and  tlie  opposite  nostril,  and  at  the  same 
time  gently  press  back  the  trachea,  directing  it 
.ilso  a  little  downwards,  by  pressiiiij  Ins  finger 
uptiii  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  larynx, 
conitnoiilv  called  the  pominn  Adami,  or  Adam't 
npplt .  The  Ix  llows  IS  llicn  to  be  opened,  and 
iiuiuedialcly  alifrwardii  closed,  so  as  to  force 
air  into  the  lungs.  Its  action  is  uow  to  be 
stt^liped;  the  nostril  that  had  been  closed 
dKmld  be  aUowed  to  open,  and  the  lungs 
made  to  colbpse  by  pressing  down  tlie  chest, 
so  as  to  «ipel  the  air  as  completely  as  possible. 
"IlMae  actions  should  be  repeated  about  fifteen 
times  in  a  mintite.  so  as  to  imitate  the  natural 
movements  whicli  take  plact  m  respiration. 

The  process  of  inflatirKf  the  lunsjs  may  be 
perfonn(<!  soinf-uliai  iiioio  rt-adiiy  and  ninrc 
completely  widi  m.'itnjiatm.s  constructed  fur 
this  express  purjxise.  The  bellows  employed 
wiA  this  view  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
diflm  in  no  respect  from  an  onlinary  bellows, 
only  ihat  it  is  more  accurately  made,  and  is 
provided  with  a  short  flexible  tube,  one  end  of 
which  lits  on  to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and 
the  other  is  inserted  inli)  a  silver  tube,  which  IS 
to  be  introduced  into  the  nostril. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Humane  Society  it  is 
FtatM  that,  as  the  trachea  is  always  open 
through  the  glottis,  air  coiivtytd  Uirough  the 
mouth,  the  nostrils  being  clo<*ed,  would  neces- 
sarily pass  into  the  lungs.  If  the  cartila-e  of 
the  larynx  be  pressed  against  the  verttihra.-, 
which  It  ouulit  always  to  be,  so  as  to  close  the 
craopbagus,  aud  prevent  die  passage  of  the  air 
into  die  stomach,  and  at  the  aune  time  Ae 


month  and  left  no*itriI  he  dosed,  and  die  pipe 
of  tlie  Ixllows  inseried  uitu  Uie  right  nostril, 
the  air  must  necessarily  pass  into  the  lungs 
tlirough  the  trachea,  this  being  the  only  opening 
through  which  it  can  find  its  way. 

Dr.  furry,  in  his  "  Obser\'ations  on  An|)a- 
lent  Death,"*  gives  the  following  exoellent 
directions  for  conducting  this  process: — 

"  While  an  assistant  sustanis  tlie  bo\-\vood 
tube  (into  which  a  common  pair  of  bellows 
can  be  made,  by  the  assistance  of  a  strip  of 
linen,  riband,  or  tape,  to  fit  aeourateKj  in 
one  nostril,  uud  &tops  the  otlier  uuiitnl  witit  his 
lefl  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  accurately 
closes  the  mouth,  another  assistant  (who  ought 
to  l>f  placed  on  the  opposite  or  lefl  hand  of 
ttie  body)  is,  with  liis  right  hand,  to  pr^ 
back^varids,  and  draw  gently  downwards  to- 
wards the  chest  the  upper  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe, that  part  which  lies  a  little  below  the 
chm,  and  which,  from  its  prominenc-e  in  men,  is 
vulgarly  called  Aituift  apple;  by  doing  this,  the 
gullet,  orpassa<;c  intotbe  stomach,  smII  be  com- 
pletely stopped  up,  wlubt  the  wind-pipe  will 
oe  rendered  more  open  to  let  die  air  pass  freely 
into  the  lungs.  The  left  liand  of  this  .second 
assistant  is  to  be  spread  lightly  over  Uic  pit  of 
the  stomach,  ready  to  compress  the  chest  and 
expel  the  air  again,  as  soon  as  die  lun'ir*'  have 
been  moderately  filled ;  the  first  a&sisuui  un- 
stopping the  mouth  or  nostril  at  the  same  time, 
to  let  ttw  air  escape.  The  same  operation  is  to 
be  repeated,  in  a  re^ilar  and  steady  manner, 
either  until  natural  resjiirawon  fcegins,  or  until 
this  and  the  other  measures  recommended  have 
been  persisted  in  for  at  least  fix  Aoura,  without 
any  a]i])*'anince  of  returning  life." 

it  liiis  bec'ii  propo^ted  to  lutiate  die  lungs 
with  oxygen  gus  instead  of  atmospheric  air ; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  if  a  :4up[)!y 
of  that  gas  were  inunediately  at  band,  togedier 
with  every  fecility  in  the  way  of  apparatus  for 
administering  it,  its  efficacy,  in  restorimr  ani- 
mation, would  be  superior  to  that  of  common 
air.  Bnl  the  cases  must  be  exceedingly  rare  in 
which  we  can  command  these  means,  and, 
whenerer  they  are  not  in  complete  readiness,  it 
would  be  very  wrong  to  lose  any  lime  in  as  ail ;  ng 
till  we  can  obtain  them.  We  are  not  aware, 
indeed,  of  any  set  of  experiments  haTing  been 
institule<l  for  tlie  express  nurjxxse  of  ascer- 
liiuiiug  the  sui)eriority  of^  oxygen  gas  over 
common  air  as  a  means  of  resuscitution  in 
asphyxia,  except  those  of  Dr.  C>oodwyn,  who 
merely  Miys  that  he  has  employed  oxygen  gas 
in  several  instances  in  the  smaller  animals,  and 
that  tlie  recovery  was  commonly  more  expedi- 
tious than  where  atmospberie  air  was  used : 
but  at  the  same  time  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  never  liecn  able  to  recover  an  animal  by 
means  of  oxygen  gas  where  good  atmospheric 
air  had  been  ineffectual. 

As  a  la-st  resource,  when  liie  ordimiiv  m*  - 

Uiods  of  inflating  the  lungs  have  entirely  failed 
of  success,  uid  more  especially  if  tiiere  be 
reason  to  presume  that  the  chief  source  of  dif- 
ficulty arises  fioin  obstructions  in  tlie  larynx 
and  trachea,  tlie  ojieratioa  of  broncliotoroy 
•  P.  48. 
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rnnv  he  rf^nrtffl  tn  ;  %\liir!j  will  allow  of  tlic 
forcible  aiid  more  |H.'rfi*<  t  inHation  of  the  lutigs 
by  means  of  a  pi|>c  introtlucod  into  the  opening 
mndf  in  the  trachea.  Hut  it  is  only  under 
particular  circumstjuices  tlwi  wc  ueed  resort  to 
this  expedient. 

Various  kinds  of  apparatus,  some  of  a  very 
complicated  description,  have  been,  at  different 
times,  projxwed  to  be  employi*d  for  the  purpose 
of  efl^icting  the  oumplete  uitktion  of  the  lungs. 
Bat,  in  general,  more  is  lost  than  gained  by 
resorting  to  (  i>ni|>l<  x  hk  chiuiicul  coiitriv-ances, 
which  are  oflfu  out  ul  order  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  are  wanted,  and  which  always 
rffiuirp  tinio  f  >r  tin  ir  adjustment,  and  practical 
skill  in  Uit'ir  inanagement.  Tlie  simple  instru- 
ment we  have  described,  namely,  the  common 
bellows,  with  a  pipe  adjusted  to  its  nozzle,  will 
be  found  stitticient  to  answer  every  practical 
purpose ;  and  even  the  latter  may  be  easily 
dispcaised  with,  if  the  pipe  of  the  bellows  be 
accmately  applied  to  the  nostril  of  the  patient. 
Mv  tlu-  lUtrtKliictinn  «if  ;'i  c-;ii!ii  t(  r  into  tlnj  tiri- 
clica,  if  such  an  instrument  be  ut  hand,  the 
luntrs  may  be  very  conveniently  and  effiKtually 
inflated  by  lilnwin-::  air  t}iroii>^li  ilio  tube. 

(Jentle  friction  ot  llie  botiy  witli  a  w;u-m 
hand  may,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  pio- 
ceedinif  with  the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  be  em- 
ployed at  flrstas  a  means  of  increa>insj;  warmth, 
and  subsequently,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
the  ciiculalion  of  the  blood,  but  the  import- 
ance of  bktioD,  even  as  an  auxiliary  means  of 
restoring  Ufe^  lias»  we  think,  been  much  over- 
rated. 

The  application  of  stimnUuits  of  various 

kinds  has  been  rfrommmdcd  ■with  tli««  samp 
intention  of  exciting  the  action  of  tlie  heart  and 
of  the  muscles  of  respinition.  We  should  be 
cxn-cdiiivlv  cautiou^t.  In >\\ c\ lt,  in  the  employ- 
ment oi  these  means,  ami  siiuuld  iii  general 
coiitiiie  ourselves  to  those  that  are  external, 
in  the  instructions  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 
persons  given  by  the  Humane  Society,  it  is 
stated  that  irritation  applied  lo  tlie  inismls  l);is 
considerable  induence  in  callmg  into  action 
the  muscles  of  respiration;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  n  coinnicnde*!  that  the  nostrils  In; 
occasionally  touclied  w  iili  a  feather  dipped  in 
spirits  of  liarLsliom,  aromatic  spirit  of  vinegar, 
ike.  n-i^ard  fn  ajijilii  atiiiiis  uf  stiiiiiil.int'i 

to  the  skin,  they  ubi>ei  ve,  iliai  during  iile  llie 
skin  loses  sensibdity  in  pn))Kirtion  as  it  is 
deprived  of  heat,  and  does  not  recover  it  again 
until  the  natural  degree  of  warmth  is  restored. 
Hence  it  rn;i\  lie  inferred  that,  iK'fore  ilns  heat 
has  been  recovered,  all  stimulating  applications 
are  useless,  and,  as  lar  as  they  interfere  widi 
the  other  measure)^,  niust  lie  positively  preju- 
dicial. Wheu,  however,  tlie  skin  has  in  some 
degree  recovered  its  sensibility,  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, or  euu  df  lucr,  closely  applied.  <ir  n 
liniment  comixised  of  equal  mrLs  of  spirii  of 
hartshorn  and  salad  oil,  may  be  rublwd  on  the 
wrists,  ancles,  temples^  and  parts  opposite  to 
the  stomach  and  heart. 

J)  has.iNolneii  recommended  to  introduce 
warm  and  stimulating  lltiids  lulo  the  stomach 
hj  means  of  a  syringe  and  flexible  tubcp  such 


tliat  'jenemlly  attached  to  the  stomneh  pump; 
for  until  the  j>ower  of  swallowing  is  pretty  well 
restore<l,  it  would  l>e  dangerous  to  attempt 
gettinu  fluids  down  tlie  tlire»at  in  any  nthpr 
way.  Half  a  pint  of  wiirni  ue^^us,  or  water 
with  spiritB  of  hartiihom,  mustard,  or  essence 
of  jwppermint,  may  thus  be  given.  The  l»est 
time  for  administering  a  stimulating  cordial  of 
this  kind  is  a  few  minutes  after  tlie  pnx  e^  of 
iuHation  is  begttn.  A  clyster  of  a  pint  or 
more  of  water  moderately  wanned,  with  the 
addition  of  the  materials  hi  fore  mentioned,  or 
of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin,  may  be  adaiinlstered. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  advice  given  by  the 
Ilumnne  Sorictv,  in  cnses  of  drowning,  which 
may  be  considtrcd  as  on  the  whole  judicious, 
provided  pro|)t;r  caution  be  used  in  not  uoing 
lieyond  thero.  Mr.  Hunter  certainly  went 
much  too  far  when  he  recommended  the  ajipli- 
cation  of  stimulating  vapours  to  the  interior  of 
the  lungs.*  Fortunately  for  the  patient,  as  Dr. 
Bostock  remarks,  the  natunl  actions  of  Ae 

organs  are  eoininoiilv  siiflicieiit  \o  exclude  the 

vauuurs;  tor,  were  they  admitted  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  sunbci^on  would  be  the 

cotise<pien< «  .  The  only  n'^e  of  stimulatint^ 
vapours,  is  to  excite  the  nerves  of  the  nose, 
which,  by  their  connexion  witli  the  rospimtory 
nerves  eeni  r  dly,  may  eventually  stimulate  the 
diaphragm  to  contraction.  Not  contented  with 
the  forcible  injection  into  the  stomach  of  sti- 
mulating liquids,  some  have  advised  the 
introduction  of  a  piece  of  sponge  impregnatetl 
with  them,  and  fixed  to  tlie  end  of  a  small  rod 
of  wltulcbune,  in  order  that  the  sides  of  the 
stonuch  may  be,  as  it  were,  mopped  romd  by 
the  s|>onge  thus  cliar.;ed,  iind  siiniulated  in 
every  direction.f  In  the  Ikrlm  Transactions 
we  iind  a  recommendation  of  the  use  of  a 

ventriculi  rrrntfin,  or  Stonia(  ii-brusli,  to  pro- 
duce interuul  friction  in  the  siime  manner. 
Dr.  («ood,  hotvever,  prefers  tlie  stomach  mop. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  caution  the  reader 
agsiinst  the  adoption  of  lliese  extravagant  pro- 
posals. Neither  can  we  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  internal  use  of  phosphorus, 
also  recommended  by  Dr.  Oom,  on  the 
authority  of  suino  fuTman  physirians,  as  on6 
of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  yet  known. 

Various  other  expedients  have  been  suggested, 
as  means  of  a'<-istinu'  rernvm',  which  are  not 
merely  of  dubious  utility,  but  should  l>e  repro- 
bated as  exeeediDgly  dangerous,  and  likely  to 
fiiistrate  the  very  object  we  have  in  view.  To 
this  head  may  be  referred  emetics,  which  should 
never  be  given ;  and  also  t<ibju'co  clysters, 
either  in  the  form  of  smoke  or  infusion,  the 
tendency  of  which  in  to  destroy  instead  of 
incre:t>*ing  the  ii  ritaldiity  of  the  system. 

Slight  shocks  of  electricity,  or  of  gah'anism, 
transmitted  through  the  diaphragm  or  heart, 
may  }K>ssibly  be  ufsed  with  mnsiderable  advan- 
tage in  many  cases ;  for  tliis  agent  has  the 
power  of  exciting  the  contraction  of  a  musclo 
which  can  be  no  longer  acted  upon  by  any 
other  means.    The  gal>-anic  apparatus  being 

*  ObMnrations  oa  the  Animal  Econoaiy,  jk  19B. 
t  Oeod's  Stady  of  MedidDe,  vol.  HI.  p.  fi(B. 
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very  portable,  and  not  affected  by  ilie  state  of 
the  atinospliei-e,  it  seems  to  be  prefer.d)Ie,  in 
cases  of  asphyxia,  to  ll)e  ordinary  forms  uf 
electricity.  It  is  easily  applied,  aod  its  force 
can  be  exactly  regulated  by  die  tnmiber  of 
plato       umv  I'luiiIny. 

Bleed  mg  has  been  recoiumctKUid  by  physi- 
cians of  hi^h  authority ;  but  it  ia  ooly  uiidcr 
particu1.li  circumstances  that  we  cnn  expect  it 
to  be  beneficial.  In  geueral  its  eriects  would 
lie  injuriou»;  its  use  is  stKiogly  reprobated  by 
Mr.  Iltiriter,  and  it  is  now  scarcely  ever  had 
recuuiM;  to,  unless  tliere  are  \ery  unequivocal 
indications  of  great  pressure  on  the  brain. 

The  processes  sdiove  recommended  should  be 
diligently  |)ersis(ed  in  tat  sevond  hoiin ;  unlen 
evitkiit  indications  of  death  appear,  such 
as  sUtluess  of  tlie  hmbs,  dimnew  of  the  eyes, 
&c.  The  fitst  8i|^  of  rettumii^  jife  aie  slight 
convulsive  twitclim'jjs  in  the  muscle??  (if  respi- 
ration, giving  nse  to  gaspings  and  sighiugs. 
By  dcgfeca  tha^  spontaneous  efforts  become 
more  nnnslar,  and  natural  icsiilr.itiDii  is  re- 
stureil ;  and  together  with  tins  tiic  circulation 
returns.  Slight  palpitaitiiQa  it  sometimes  felt  at 
this  period :  on  ilie  appearance  of  these  signs 
our  effort*!  must  l)e  redoubled ;  for  the  crisis 
is  arrived  when  ilif  lifr  uf  tlic  ji  inciit  is  stdl 
exposed  to  much  hazard,  aud  cau  he  saved 
only  by  the  utmost  care  and  lUte&tion.  Some 
time  luusi  yet  ehip-e  before  the  vivifving  in- 
fluence of  tiie  freslily  generated  arterial  blood 
can  be  extended  over  tlie  system  generally,  and 
especially  befori'  the  furictitni>  of  t!n  brain  are 
nsitorvd.  Tl»e  tirst  i  tium  to  sciisaliuu  is  usually 
attended  irith  ujcat  suffering;  and  the  first 
expressions  of  the  feelings  of  the  puient  are 
not  those  of  gratitude  to  liis  beneuictors,  but 
are  ntther  those  of  bitter  oom^aint  and  deep 
lesen^eut. 

Tbtfe  still  extsts  Indeed,  a  period  of  danger 
aAer  tlie  breathin.;  li.is  been  restored  and  tlie 
circulation  re-estiblished,  at  whicli  death  may 
take  phne  when  we  are  least  prepared  to 
exj  cct  it.  ^^'l•^e^  animation  retiims,  therefore, 
the  patient  should  nut  be  Icti  aluite,  but 
watcned  lest  he  require  further  assiataiice ;  for 
many  }iave  been  lost  from  want  of  attention, 
who  nii^ht  uiherwise  have  been  easily  saved. 
M'e  may  quote  in  illustration  the  following 
case  mentioned  by  Dr.  i*aris/  which  happened 
in  the  neighhouriiood  of  Windsor.  A  corporal 
of  the  (iuunls,  of  the  name  of  S^hofield,  was 
seized  wiUi  cramp  as  he  wsm  bathing  in  tlie 
Thames,  and  remained  for  several  minutes 
under  water.  IJv  jiulicious  assLst^uice,  how- 
ever, he  Wiis  rei-overed,  and  appeared  to  thuse 
about  hint  to  be  free  from  any  danger,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  ( oiu  ul>ioiis,  and  expired. 
ILul  the  respiration  been  ;irutici.illy  supported 
at  this  period,  so  as  to  have  maintained  the 
action  of  the  heart  until  the  bUick  blood  bad 
vetumed  fhmi  the  liiain,  it  is  probable  that 
the  life  of  the  soldier  roig^t  have  been  pre- 
served. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  dte  return 
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of  sensation  has  ben  attended  with  delirium, 
or  been  followed  by  an  attack  of  temporary  mania. 
CiiTK,  indeed,  is  always  requisite,  even  after  the 
functions  have  been  restoi^d,  to  guard  against 
the  effects  of  morbid  reaction,  which  gives 
rise  to  varioiis  intlamniatory  and  febrile  states. 

'Trt'atmiiU  ofiKirf  tculor  kinds  t>f  ' usjthtf  xin. — 
The  treatment^oi  asphyxia  from  tne  respiration 
of  rni!)outc  acid  or  ,iny  other  of  the  irrespinible 
gasfcs,  i.s  lu  be  conducted  upou  the  general 
rinciples  alwve  ex|>lained.  Ine  first  step  to 
e  taken  will  naturally  be  to  remove  tlie  b<jdy 
from  the  influence  of  the  noxious  gu.s,  and 
expose  it  to  :i  tie»-  and  pure  air.  As  tlie  tem- 
peiatuie  of  the  body  is  generally  rai^d  above 
tiie  natond  standard,  the  affiision  of  cold 
water  on  tlie  body  imiy  be  employe  !  with 
great  advantage;  for  ii  acts  as  a  powerful 
stimulant,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  im- 
pression ni  lile  npon  the  skin,  which  is  a  very 
extcii:sive  ^entieai  organ.  Sprinkling  cold 
water  mion  the  face  and  breitst  is  a  milder 
mrxle  of  eflecting  the  same  objeet,  .mil  is  well 
kiiown  to  have  considi  nible  elicct  in  rousing 
persons  in  a  .state  of  synrdpc.  The  dogs 
which  are  made  Uie  subjects  of  experiment 
at  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  are  usually  plunged 
into  a  neighbouring  lake  after  exposure  to 
the  mephitic  gas,  as  a  m^is  of  hastening 
their  recoveiy.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that 
if  the  tempcRture  of  the  Ixxlv  i>  below  tin- 
natural  standard,  heat  instead  uf  cold  should 
be  ap|ilicd. 

A  nHxlenite  blood-leltini^  li.is  been  <!trnnu'Iv 
n'romiuended  in  lias  particular  spnfcies  of  as- 
tihyxiu,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  indicale«t 
by  the  symptoms  of  pressure  on  tlje  brain. 
It  was  conceived  also  that  the  contractions  of 
the  treat  vessels  and  cavities  of  the  heart, 
which  are  in  an  over-distended  state  from 
accumulation  of  blood,  would  be  fteilitated 

\v!ien  t)ie\  were  re!i*'\eil  by  the  evaCUatioO  of 
some  portion  of  that  excess. 

But  the  theor)-  upon  which  this  reoommen- 
d.iiion  rests  i.s  exceedinjlv  <lnnhtful.  In  the 
case  recorded  by  Dr.  Ibbington,  blood-letting 
appeared  to  have  an  injurious  eflect,  and  we 
are,  on  tlie  whole,  disposed  to  a'j:m»  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  that  judicious  and  ex- 
)K>rienced  physician,  namely,  that  tlie  restora* 
tion  of  breathing  is  the  natuml  and  most 
effectual  remedy  to  the  altered  balance  in  the 
circulating  sy>teni.  If.  Iiowever,  detraction  of 
blood  should  be  ihought  necessary,  the  end 
will  he  most  niu-  kly  answered  by  opening  the 
jujular  \ein,  ;(s  re(ommende<l  by  ^I.  Pon.iL 

In  tlic  case  aixjve  referred  to,  galvanic  shocks 
were  passed  through  the  chest  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour,  for  some  hours,  with  apparent 
benefit,  tliey  seemed  especially  to  excite  to 
contraction  of  the  mu.scles  of  rt-spinition.  Ad- 
vantage seemed  also  to  be  rlcnved  from  the 
forcible  inhalation  of  oxygen  eas.  During 
the  conralescence  of  tln»  p.iiienl  his  mental 
powan  seemed  to  be  much  impaired,  and  he 
cried  bitterly  when  any  person  entered  the 
rnnm  :  a  stjite  of  imbecility  which  frequently 
occurs  in  ordinary  punUylic  affeclioos.  Violent 
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jMui  ill  Uie  slumac  ti  is  shkI  Ut  be  occasiiunally 
u  »equf  1  to  this  soecies  of  asphyxi*»  for  which 
a  bfiak  paige  is  tne  most  efficacious  remedy. 

In  cases  of  a.<i|^yxia  from  carburetterl  hy- 
dr«»>;en  pts,  the  lix-atiuent  must  be  conducted 
upon  die  rame  Kt'neral  principles  as  in  those 
mm  carbonic  acid  ^as. 

Ti  t  iit/iit  ht  I'f'  itsjili  1/ 1  ii!  t'nvii  (iron  ninfj. — 
Ou  the  subject  of  the  tuetliodn  to  l)e  pur^sut-d 
for  the  of  dnmned   persioni,  we 

crinnnt  do  1>i  tter  tlian  tr.iii'-cTi?if'  tlic?  follcnvine; 
diixi-iions  given  by  the  Humane  JSociety  in 
their  latest  lieport^*  as  being  those  sanctioned 
by  the  most  extensi\-e  exjierieiice. 

After  the  body  is  (bund,  particular  can? 
(ihould  be  kikeii  to  employ  llie  following  mesuis 
in  the  order  descnlKt).  and  as  quickly  as 
possible;  hut  in  the  j  n  <  i|iitaiicy  and  confiisioD 
usual  uixin  such  octusiuii^.  ( ,iutiwii!sly  to  avoid 
everv  kind  of  violence  and  ruu<^h  usage.  It 
is  or  the  utmost  importance,  fir^t,  to  cleanse 
the  mouth  and  nostril'^,  -Irip  I'fl'  thr>  wot 
clothes,  wipe  and  clean  tlie  IxKiy,  and  wraji 
it  in  dry  clotJies  or  blankets,  befiNv  it  is  re- 
mo\t(l.  111  i.iiili  r  to  i)b\i,iti'  rva|)onition,  and 
lilt  ilietu  ul  exposure  to  a  cuUl  medium.  IJy 
either  of  these  causes  the  temperature  of  ilic 
body  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  resuscitation  diminished.  The  colder 
tlie  weather,  the  more  desirable  it  1h-  to 
strip  off  the  wet  clothesi  and  promptly  put  on 
dry  ones :  this  should  be  done  upon  the  spot, 
unless  a  convon lent  placo  is  near  at  liatitl  to 
carry  into  execution  the  more  inatenal  pre- 
parations. An  emr  in  tlie  first  step  of  the 
rfsusritativf'  prorrss  mnv  1)e  fatal.  It  cannrit, 
tilt  red  li  e,  be  loo  itruu^ly  ur|;ed  upon  tliose 
^^  llu  liumanely  assist  in  these  early  moments, 
and  who  are  seldom  professional  men,  rijridly  to 
adhere  to  these  few  articles  of  instruction,  that 
they  may  thus  effectually  prepare  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  life.  If  they  attempt  to  take 
more  upon  themselTes,  their  intentions,  thoue:h 
good,  may  be  sub\  ersive  of  the  end  in  \  lew  . 
and  defeat  the  designs  of  the  medical  attendant 
More  individuds  ate  lost  from  the  incgularity 
and  want  of  order  in  the  employment  of  the 
first  means,  than  from  any  other  cause.  ITie 
time  tliat  is  spent  by  the  humane  assistant  in 
the  faithful  and  exact  adoptum  of  these  in- 
structions, in  tlie  6rst  steps  ol  the  resuscitati^e 
process,  is  as  profitably  employed  as  the  time 
and  judgment  of  the  medical  man  can  be; 
for  he  cannot  exert  his  skill  till  the  ])reparatiom 
ha\ (  all  been  made.  Neither  the  coldness  of 
tite  txHly,  nor  the  leng;th  of  time  it  mav  have 
been  under  water,  should  dislwBiten  Uie  B8* 
.distant  frnni  r.  vi'jorous  and  nnrrniilfinir  perse- 
verance III  his  etibrts.  11 1'*  services  are,  iu 
short,  incalcuhble. 

In  conveyin^  the  body,  it  will  be  nece^<5nrv 
for  tlie  assistant  to  forlud  persons  lifting:  ti»e 
body  up  by  the  shoulders,  or  taking  hold  of 
the  legs,  with  a  view  to  carry  it  forwards; 
fcr  in  this  posture  it  will  be  impossible  to 
pivrent  the  head  firom  banging  back  or  bending 
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forwards  ujKjn  iht  brtosl,  eitlier  of  which  po- 
sitions of  the  head  is  injurious.  'File  best  way 
to  carry  the  body  u  lu  place  it  in  a  rectimbeat 
posture  on  the  rack,  with  Ac  head  and  breast 
raised,  on  a  d«wr  or  board,  or  in  a  (  art. 

When  arrived  in  the  room  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  tfie  body  should  be  stripped  and 
covered  with  warm  blankets,  and  placed  ou  a 
table  of  a  convenient  lieijjht  to  admit  »>»  tlie 
process  lieinjr  employed  with  facility;  taking 
care  in  fce.;  p  the  head  and  c!ie>t  raise<l,  and  to 
have  the  nostrils  and  mouth  tiiuroughly  cleansed. 
If  these  are  in  any  degree  obstructed,  the  le- 
suscitative  process  is  not  likely  to  succeed, 
lioth  the  nostrils  and  mouth  should  l>e  fri-e  and 
open.  Tfitr  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  tfien  to  be 
performed  iu  tlie  manner  we  have  already  de* 
scribed  in  our  ceneral  account  of  the  treatment 

of  a^plix  \ia. 

W  hile  some  of  the  assistants  are  engaged  in 
peribrminir  artificial  respiration,  others  should 
IX'  (  inploved  in  comTTmnicatiii<:  rontiiuicd  hwit 
tu  the  U>dy.  Dry  warm  Mankets,  bags  of 
warm  grains,  or  sand-bladdnN.  or  bottles  of 
hot  witer,  hot  hrirks,  or  lilaiikets  wrung  out 
of  hot  water,  are  ainougst  the  me:ins  most 
reailily  obtained.  Tlie  body  may  be  placed 
before'  tlie  fire,  or  in  the  sunshine,  if  StlOOg  ai 
the  time.  N\  hatever  may  be  t^  particuhv 
mem-,  employed,  the  restoration  <'f  uannth 
should  always  be  assiduously  pursued.  Should 
the  accident  happen  in  the  neii^hbouihood  of  a 
stearn-en^'ine,  Itrewlimisf,  bake}iou*^e,  or  any 
place  where  v^-arm  water  may  easily  l>e  pro- 
cured, it  would  be  of  mat  imiwrtance  to  place 
tlie  body  in  awarmbatli,  moderated  to  a  de<jrrrc 
not  <  \ceedinp  100**.  The  \v.irmtli  uioj.t  iiro- 
luisiii,;^  of  success  is  that  of  a  heated  bed  or 
blankets.  Hottles  of  hot  water  shouUl  be  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  to  the  iomts  of  the 
knees,  and  under  the  arm-pits;  and  a  warming- 
pan  modcxately  heated,  or  hot  bricks  wrapped 
ra  cloths,  should  be  pwned  over  the  body,  and 
]iarliriil,iilv  til  the  dtreetion  of  the  spine.  A 
lai^  bladder  should  be  applied,  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  enclosed  in  flannel,  to  the  region  of 
the  stoinaeh.  llie  natural  and  kindly  warmth 
of  a  healiiiy  per»<m,  lyin^  by  the  side  of  the 
body,  has  been  found  in  some  cases  of  adultsi, 
and  more  particularly  of  children,  very  effica- 
cious ;  but  the  wurm  balh,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, is  preferable  to  all  Other  means  of  €om- 
municatitiu  heat. 

With  re^  inl  to  the  use  of  IKction  and  the 
application  of  sti!nulant.s,  the  observations  al- 
ready given  in  the  early  part  of  this  article 
apply  in  tfieir  fullest  extent.  Bleeding  ought 
nev(r  to  be  emplo\rd  in  this  slai.'e  of  the 
process;  though  ctrcumstancts  may  mt-ur  to 
render  it  necessary  when  the  circulation  has 
returned,  and  a  morbid  reaction  has  taken 
place. 

Treotment  ofttantf  ttnmgulation. — In  the 
•treattnrnt  of  iiersons  apparently  dead  from 
hangmt:,  or  any  other  mode  of  strangulation, 
the  same  means  are  to  be  enforced  and  jwrse- 
vereti  in  as  have  been  recommended  for  tlie 
recxivery  of  those  Alt  have  been  drowned.  The 
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poslure  iu  whi<^i  ilie  body  ibould  be  laid  is 
the  same,  escepting  that  the  head  and  dioutdeis 

should  lit!  niised  somewhat  higher,  'flie  ful- 
tutfui  uf  the  vessels  of  the  hesid  tuajr  be  such  as 
lo  icquire  bleeding,  which,  of  course,  will  be 
most  (  fft  c  ttial  if  (li'iif  in  tliP  jiitrnlar  vein.  Tlie 
quuiitily  of  bluod  lo  Iw  ;^l^^t^,(l  ird  must  be 
mevely  enou<{h  to  remove  tlx  t\>  (  r>  tlin  exists 
in  the  ves.seLs  of  the  head,  but  should  not  be  so 
great  as  to  weaken  the  powers  of  life.  Al  sub- 
.sequeut  periods  of  convalescence,  there  may, 
from  excess  of  naction,  arise  a  necessity  for 
taking  away  a  much  larger  quantity. 

In  .ill  i5»ses  when  tlir  lliusi  (>t  obstruction  is 
iQ  the  tnichea,  sucii  as  ihoaa  aristug  from  the 
introduction  of  an  extraneous  body,  or  the 
rJcsiiii,'  of  the  passaj^  from  disease,  liie  opera- 
tion of  broochotomy  affords  tlie  only  chance  of 
saringUfe. 

(F.  M,  Jiqgv<0 

ASTHMA.  The  term  asthma,  like  most 
terms  in  medicine  which  liuve  L'Lt-ii  tnmsmitted 
lo  ns  from  antiquity,  in  the  laui;ij;u4e  of  the 
pwplt'  :ts  w(  11  as  o(  -cience,  has  been  applied 
to  a  gretii  many  didervnt  atiections.  Its  ety- 
mology *  indeed  justifies  its  use  in  all  cases  of 
diihc-ult  breathing: ;  and  it  was  Imi^  customary 
for  physicians  to  apply  it  to  every  such  case 
whidi  sres  not  produced  by  some  known 
disease  or  other  manifest  cause.  \'er\*  oftrn 
tlie  coexisting  disease,  altUout;!!  in  fact  tlie 
cause,  viVLt  entirely  overlooked,  or,  if  noticed, 
was  considered  as  a  consequence  of  the  <lisorder 
of  the  respiration.  In  popular  lani^uaije,  every 
chronic  shortness  of  breath,  or  dysiniuri),  is 
still  termed  asthma,  and  tiiis  a|>phcatioa  of 
the  term  has  certainly  the  sanction  of  many 
Uwd  practical  and  systematic  writers  yi\)  to  a 
cunqrarativcly  mseat  period.  In  anotlier  part 
of  the  preient  work,  under  the  term  dyspkcea, 
will  be  fo'ind  :in  nrrount  of  the  different  kinds 
of  sliort-breattuitg,  of  a  continued  form,  referred, 
lor  the  most  (lart,  to  tlie  oiganie  lesions  on 
which  tliey  depend.  In  the  present  article,  it 
is  intended  to  confine  our  views  chiefly  to  that 
variety  of  disordered  respimtion  which,  since 
the  lime  of  Willis  more  particularly,  hut  comr 
monly  been  denominate  tpmmmie  attkma^ 
and  which  may  be  brii  fiv  <lf  fined,  a  difficulty 
of  breathing  recurring  in  paroxysms,  alter  in- 
tmals  of  compamtiTe  good  health,  and  usually 
Unyompanii  (1  hy  f<'\<  r. 

IIt»hny  ij'  mlhma,  —  Persons  siiV-jtct  to 
Mtlima  have  generally  more  or  less  of  wum- 
inv;  of  die  approaching  juaroxysm.  'llie  pre- 
cursory symptoms,  however,  vary  greatly  in 
different  caswj  bwh  as  to  their  nature  and  the 
period  of  their  appearduce.  Some  patients  liave 
mdieatlons  of  the  coming  evil  even  some  days 
pr.  viuii.sly  to  the  alt  «  k  ;  most  have  distinct 
notice  of  iu  approach,  at  least  for  some  hours, 
but  it  oceasionaliy  attacks  with  scarcely  any 
previous  waniiu'i^. 
The  more  common  precursory  symptoms  are 

~«0^^A{af,  *piriuim  di^ultcr  tndio~irj|i««f  an* 
bclalio,  MiliM. 


the  following:  a  feeling  of  general  languor 
and  oppression,  yawning,  h^viness  of  the 

head  or  dr'U\ ^s,  chsti  nsidii  of  the  stomach 
from  tlatuleticr,  and  a  feeling  of  lightness  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Sometimes  thert 
is  tnon'  distifitt  htiidach,  with  ,,'(  r,(  nil  reslless- 
ues.s  and  irctfidm-ss  tovrards  evening,  also 
dryness  of  the  nostrils  or  fauces,  and  other  signs 
of  »lit(ht  fever.*  This  feverish  state  of  Uie 
system  is  stnkiimly  indicated  by  a  circumstauce 
mentionetl  by  I'loyer,  namely,  that  in  such 
patients  as  have  issues  the  wounds  are  apt  to 
iwcome  som  and  inflamed.  Sometimes  in 
place  of  dryness  of  ih<  mouUi  or  fauces,  there 
IS  an  iucreatted  flow  of  saliva,  and  stUl  more 
frequently  an  inctetued  flow  of  urine.  In  most 

cases,  the  disrharjr  of  liinpld  urmc,  which 
almost  always  is  connected  wiili  tiic  djsease, 
does  not  begin  until  after  the  invasion  of  the 

Kroxysm  ;  but  occasionally  it  rnmt  s  on  long 
fore  this,  even  a  day  or  two  j/ieviously,  and 
is  the  first  indication  of  the  approachingattack.f 
Many  other  symptoms,  pohaps  of  a  very  sliglit 
kind  in  themselves,  but  too  signific-ant  to  the 
experiencefl  patient,  present  themselves  in 
purticular  cases.  All  tite  primary  disturbances 
most  commonly  become  more  manifest  towards 
ni'^lit,  and  it  is  of\en  amid  ilii  ir  incroasing 
Violence  that  the  dispirited  i>atient  retires  to 
bed  anticipQlii^  evil.  Nevertlieless,  sleep  not 
iinfrequenlly  occurs,  and  it  is  only  aftt  r  some 
hours'  rest,  that  die  patient  is  suddenly  roused 
by  uneasy  sensations,  and  then  finds  that  the 
asthmatic  fit  is  already  present.  In  some  in- 
stances tlie  patient  does  not  immediately  awake 
on  die  invasion  of  the  |)aroxysm,  but  continues 
in  a  state  of  half^onsciousoess  approaching  to 
incubus,  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  disease, 
yet  witli  scarcrly  the  power  to  make  cacii  i!ie 
usual  instinctive  efforts  to  t&vnK,  it.  Uu  becom- 
ing thoroughly  awake,  he  liikis  the  overwhelm- 
in-j  symi"itorns  tf*  fx' -  n  (jT*ont  ^■<'i-ht,  ti'.ditncss 
and  cuusliRtiou  ut  (he  clictt,  almost  depriving 
him  of  die  power  of  dilating  it.  He  raises 
himself  up,  or  gets  out  of  bed,  panting  and 
g-.Lsping  fur  breath,  and  often  wheezing  so  loud 
:is  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  He 
calls  or  makes  signs  to  have  die  doors  and 
windows  ofiened,  and  fretiuently  sits  at  the 
latter  for  hours  lu>;ether,  r.  -  irdless  of  t!n'  cold, 
and  caring  only  lur  fresh  air,  "  as  if  (in  the 
words  of  Aretaus)  the  house  were  too  small 
and  too  conhiied  for  his  breathing."  ^^  c  have 
known  a  p<K»r  patient  in  such  circiiui.^iaiices, 
net  merely  remain  by  the  open  window,  but 
lean  over  it  ri.stiiii;  on  the  sill,  with  the  arm 
hanging  on  the  outside,  for  several  nights  to- 
gether, and  even  in  v^-inter.  It  is  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  such  cases  the 
patienti,  aUhough  at  other  times  very 
susit  jiuM  \  r.irely  suffer,  citlu  r  imtiu  dial*?- 
Iv  or  subsequently,  from  the  cSects  of 
we  cold  to  wnich  they  are  eiqiosed.  This 
circumstance  is,  in  itself,  sufUcii  nt  to  iirove,  as 
will  be  more  particularly  uotuctl  liereaAer, 

*  VigiUut,  uariuquc  panim  et  obscure  incalct- 
cunt.    Ar€t(r»»  morb.  diiilur.  lib.  i.  can.  «i. 
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how  profoundly  and  eitensively  involved  u»  Uie 
whole  nervous  system  in  the  asthmatic  peto> 

.w-iti      !?nt  ill'  fci'lm.'s  of  tln>  |KUieiit 

JiiAlmctivdj  require  tv«4  air,  or,  at  least,  un- 
coofined  air,  aitd  the  tnink  of  the  IxmIv  n 
jiencnilly  covere<l  with  perspiration,   the  ex- 
trcmtties  are  almost  always  told.    'Hie  coiin- 
ti  n  iiKH  is  generally  anxknia  and  tiag^rd,  and 
ilie  laie  very  palc ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is 
Hiishe^i  »)r  even  livid.   There  is  usuallv  a  tick- 
iiixii  dry  couv'h  ;  l>ul  this,  as  wtH  ;i-  \hv  other 
ftiuctiotis  of  t!ir  rc  spiratory  and  vocul  orjiaiis,  is 
very  iiniM  H.  <  tly  performed.  **  The  asthmatic 
(siiys  H<  M  I  )  emi  neither  counrh,  sneeze,  spit, 
nor  S}H.-ak  fretly."    Almost  always  lh<'re  is  a 
copious  flow  of  pale  urine,  as  in  hy^teric^l  dis- 
euM's  ;  and  nt  th»*  rnrnmf  tirrment  of  the  tit,  t!it. 
boweU  are  lre<juenlly  rel.ixt-U,  wiUi  soinewiiat 
of  the  impatient  hurry  and  impClfeclion  of 
sprTsinni!l(  ;ii  lion,    llie  pulse  is  generally  very 
rm[ti<  iii,   small  and  feeble,  and  wrasionally 
irregular;  and  in  many  ra.ses  there  is  p;dpita- 
ttuu  from  the  beviniiini;  of  the  paroxysm. 
Sometimes,  however,  tlie  pulse  does  not  vaiy 
Hreatly  from  the  slate  of  he.dth,  an<l  palpitation 
is  olten  abtteoU    Tlie  great  di»ire!is  of  the 
patient  appears  to  consist  in  the  painftd  con- 
>lriction  of  the  chest,  ami  thf  rnnsfqtiPnt  inabi- 
lity to  iusptre  a  sutticient  quantity  of  air  to 
remove  the  sense  of  suffiication.  Unlike  luitri- 
na  peetftri'i.  \vhic!i  Ints  some  Other  point:)  of 
siinihu-ity  v,ah   it,   the  aj*thraatie  paroxysm 
cannot  be  said  to  be  productive  of  pain,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  word  ;  nor  is  the  mind  of 
the  piUieni  overwhelmed  with  the  apprehension 
of  impendinLT  divMilution.     On  lli''  (.(nilrar)-, 
tiie  asthmatic  is  supported  with  the  hojte  and 
assured  convidiori  that  his  ^fTerint^  will  not 
l)e  of  lon;.i  dumtinn.    Am!  sin  1)  is  crmrrally 
tlieca.se.    After  t\M  '.  ilirtt--,  or  uiorc  huuis,  the 
severity  of  the  :iti;it  k  besiius  to  decrease?,  die 
eoiistriciion  of  llic  chest  ijnidually  rislaxes,  the 
inspirulions  are  tsusier  and  dc«'|i<!r ;  the  eoutih 
becomes  freer,  and  is  now  attendetl  by  a  loose 
and  sometimes  a  copious  expectoration,  which 
is  always  hailed  by  the  patient  as  at  once  the 
sinn  and  means  of  his  relief.    I  a1  misled  by 
his  sufferings,  and  soothed  by  the  contrast  of 
ease,  the  patient  very  treTMrally  fiills  asleep, 
and  thr  (lisi       is  for' lli<-  inv^.  nt  :\X  an  f  tirj. 
In  many  cms,  with  iJiis  sini;le  paroxysm  the 
disease  takes  leave  of  the  patient  for  the  pie- 
st  tit,  flii  It  U  in-'  an  almost  perfect  restoration 
of  his  tieahh  on  the  followinji  day.    ^  »'ry  fre- 
quently, however,  after  an  ineomnkt*.'  nsolu- 
tion  of  the  paroxysm,  a  seeond  makes  its 
appe;irance  on  the  following  nieht ;  and  this 
alternation  of  su(ferin«  and  coinp  irativi  lu'alth 
may  go  on  for  several  days  l>efoFe  the  patient 
is  completely  freed  from  his  enemy,  and  a 
|>erfect  intermission  is  established.    After  ihe 
paroxysms   there   frequently  a-inains  much 
soreness  in  the  chest,  arisiii;^  psirtly  from  the 
strong  but  abortive  (  Hints  of  the  muscles  to 
rxjjaad  the  ehesl,  and  p;ut!y  from  the  cough. 
Sometinu  s  these  pains  are  very  severe,  resem^ 
l<lln^'  die  pleuritic  stitch,  and  mi<>ht  by  the  in* 
exjxTienced  be  mistaken  for  such-  llowevcr, 
the  knowledge  that  any  tntennl  inflanuaatiou 


is  a  very  rare  consequence  ol  asiliina,  togetlier 
with  the  external  soreness,  and  great  increase 

of  the  piins  cti  h'iMumi,  will  n'TiHily  pnint  out 
to  the  exjM>n«  liild  praititiont  r  the  exact  nature 
of  the  caw. 

On  iiis|)ectinK  the  chest  of  a  patient  in  an 
asthmatic  paroxysm,  il  is  found  to  be  much 
k'ss  mobile  than  duiing  ordinary  respit^itioii. 
Ttie  whole  of  the  tipper  parts  ^  the  iliorax 
seem,  iiuleed,  to  be  almost  entirely  without 
motion,  and  the  inferior  jarts  are  artin',r  "  ithin 
a  very  confined  range.  The  abdominal  muscles 
are,  as  it  vreie,  unbraced,  and  seem  to  be  act- 
ing with  greater  freeilom  btil  imirh  less  force 
tlrnn  usual,  llicy  appear  to  have  lost  tlieir 
usual  support  beneath,  as  if  the  viscera  vrere 
rrtnirtrfl  from  them,  and  they  werp  pinying 
backwards  and  forwards  over  a  holluw  s[>aee. 
The  stethoscoi)e  conveys  scarcely  any  respira- 
tory sound  (luring  inspiration,  except  an  in- 
distinct hollow  son  of  murmur,  alt<)gt  ther  un- 
like the  usual  respiratory  sound,  and  .so  slinht 
as  to  leave  it  doubtful  if  tlie  impression  cmh- 
veyed  to  the  ear  is  really  a  sound  or  only  a 
vibration.  Kxpiratnm,  hnwevfr,  is  distinLity 
marked  over  the  greater  part  of  the  chest,  not, 
indeed,  by  the  aound  of  healthy  respiration,  but 
by  u  loud  sibilant  or  dry  sonorous  rhonchus, 
corresjioiidinj?  with  the  loud  sighing  wheeze 
audible  by  the  naked  ear.  Tliis  rhonchus  is 
often  exacllv  like  the  si^jhing  of  wind  through 
crevires ;  and  sometimes  the  tone  and  key  of 
the  sound  aj^proach  nearer  those  of  a  moan 
than  a  smb.  The  sounds  arc  perceptible,  du- 
rinij  expinition,  over  the  whole  chest,  even  in 

the  fxtrcnif  (lomts  of  the  lunps  ;  ami  t-(|iiu]ly 
SO  in  uativiit&  whose  reapiiBtion  is  nearly  in- 
audible in  the  intervals  w  the  paroxysms. 

In  ihe  inter\"ils,  thr  coiulition  of  diffTrrit 
patients  rarit^s  still  more  than  in  the  paroxysm. 
In  some  there  remains  scarcely  any  sign  of 
disease  eidier  in  the  onrnns  of  respiration  or  in 
the  trenend  system ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  CLves  there  .ire  obvious  symptoms  of  the 
sutt'eriog  of  both,  alUiough  the  patients  them- 
selves  are  often  disposed  to  deny  or  nwke  light 
of  them.  Tlie  contrast  bolwcf n  tlu  ir  present 
condition  and  titeir  sufferings  in  the  paroxysm, 
is  so  vn^eat,  that  tfiey  are  naturally  led  to  under- 
raif  or  (iisri  '^ard  anv  sliulit  (Irviafioiis  from  the 
-tati-  of  perletl  health  which  may  still  remain  ; 
UK  I  as  tney  are  frequently  not  iixaipacitated 
for  ihf  cotnmon  offices  and  amusements  of 
society,  they  may  seem,  also  to  the  common 
observer,  to  b<  trt^-  from  disease.  Hut  their 
state  wdl  tarely,  if  ever,  stand  the  test  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  physician.  In  almost  every 
aise  there  will  be  found,  on  examination,  some 
permanent  local  disease  of  tlie  organs  of  res- 
piration, or  of  some  other  organ :  or  there  will 
be  found  some  (  oiisiderahle  ilepr.ivation  of  one, 
or  of  more  than  one  important  tuuetiuii ;  or 
tfiere  will  be  a  combination  of  all  Uiese, 
stitutini;  a  complex  chronic  diseise,  whi<  li  mrry 
involve,  in  a  jjreater  or  less  depree,  the  whole 
system.  As  the  asthmatic  paroxysms  are  fre- 
quently produced,  or,  at  least,  kept  up  and 
aKgnivaled,  by  the  attendant  morbid  conditions 
of  ilie  system,  and  as  the  suocessftil  treatment 
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of  these,  as  of  all  di^eaiies,  will  gicatl;  depend 
oo  the  prWMe  knowledge  of  thdr  mUire  poe* 

sesstd  l)v  i>r.i>.tilioiier,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  tlie  greatest  importance  to  investigate  the 
faahitoal  sMe  of  twaltfa  of  asthmatic  {Kitients. 

W  hen  the  disease  las  been  of  lone  siamling, 
besides  the  organic  or  functional  lesions  of  m- 
teroal  organs  indicated  by  the  ordinary  aigni 
anH  sN-mptnm^,  the  asdiinatic  patient  beafs  in 
lus,  fidii.  III  Uie  form  of  his  chest,  and  in  his 
physiognomy,  the  indelible  and  unctniivotal 
impcesi  of  bis  diseue.*  The  explaimtioa  of 
tfie  phyrical  aheitttkm  of  Ae  conhgumtioii  of 
the  chest,  countenance,  &c.  is  obvious,  and 
has  refeieooe  to  tlie  e&>rts  made  by  the  muscles 
of  inspiratiao,  in  the  pefoxysms,  lo  dilate  the 
chest  when  comp!i  >«r"l.  In  a  irreat  pmportion 
of  cases  there  exists  a  luarketl  alu  nuion  in  tlie 
natural  sounds  of  respiration,  as  dt  u  t  ted  by 
the  sttfthdscopc.  'riie  sound  is  eitlier  altogether 
altetiil,  ur  very  much  diminished  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  chest.  In  some  places  it  Ls  more 
distinct,  but  still  much  feebler  than  in  the  state 
of  he:ilth.  Occasionally  the  feeUe  sounds  are 
interrupted  \i\  a  ret  iment  sibilous  rlioncluis,  or 
dick,  like  that  of  a  valve.  At  the  same  tune 
the  chest  yidds  over  its  ^hole  extent  a  veiy 
clear  Muind  on  jM^rtnission. 

Alter  a  longer  or  shorter  inter^-at  the  paroxji-sm 
is  usually  leuewed  with  all  its  former  charao- 
ten,  beina;  ainiin  ^Ticwedcd  \ry  a  )H'riod  of  e-a<p; 
and  in  this  altenuiUou  ul  compamtive  huiltli 
and  sufferine,  many  years,  and  even  the  greater 
part  of  a  long  life,  are  often  consumed,  'ilie 
times  of  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  vary  ex- 
tremely in  ditli  rent  casess  ;  and  although  geiie- 
lally  viiore  uDifunn  in  tlie  same  patients,  they 
sometimes  aie  very  irret^ular  even  in  them. 
Tins  inrcKularity  must,  indeed,  he  expected, 
when  it  is  considered  how  vcrj  much  the  pii- 
loxysms  are  subjected  to  the  intiuence  of  ex- 
tnuieous  cimimstrincf^  fexeitintr  causes)  wliieli 
are  generally  aitogelhcr  untixed  uiiU  unctiUuti 
in  their  tecttnenoe.  Accordingly,  we  find  pa- 
W»ysms  returning;  after  inter>'als  of  evety  va- 
riety of  extent — once  in  a  week,  or  in  a  month  ; 
four  limes,  or  twice,  or  only  once  in  a  year ; 
once  in  every  alternate  year,  or  oulv  every  se- 
venth year.f  The  |)aroxysins  of  asthma  hardly 
ever  exhil.it  that  exactitude  of  periodical  recur- 
rence which  distinguishes  some  otlier  diMiases, 
and  whtd)  is  no  less  characteristic  and  striking 
than  it  is  inexplicabh-,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  Yet  some  cases  are  recorded 
in  which  the  asthmatic  fits  vetumed  with  sin- 
guhr  unif<HllUly.  In  one  mentioned  bv  Waiu- 
vrright  the  paroxymns  always  returned  at  the 
menstrual  period,  during  a  space  of  .seven 
years  ana  in  another,  1^  Fiausieri,  recorded 
m  the  fiiat  vduine  of  the  Hemoin  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid,  they  an  slated  to  have 

•  In  moilii  rr<is.itionib^i«  licet  ipsi  non  dccum- 
)jciitr«  olianibnii-nt ,  scciim  tamrn  iiliw  sigUUB  Clf* 
ninitVruut.  —  Armteem,  Loc.  cit. 

*  M>  miai  unum  sgrotum.  qui  cx  int«rvallis  »<-])• 
trill  annnrura,  M>xi(>i  laboravcrat  hoc  moibo. —  He^ 
I'rrilt  n,  Comm.  p.  o7. 
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lectuied  at  eveiy  new  and  full  moon  for  no  less 
a  period  than  one-mid-twenty  years.  But  these 

are  most  rare  exceptions  lo  a  general  nile,  and 

are  here  noticed  more  for  their  curiosity  than  as 
deservmg  a  place  in  a  general  delineation  of 

astliin:!. 

The  a.«iihma  aHecls  lK>ih  sexes,  but  it  is  more 
fiequent  in  the  nnale  than  in  the  female.*  It 
occurs  in  every  stage  of  life,  but  most  commonly 
in  middle  life,  l>eing  nu'e  in  infancy  and  child- 
liood,  and  seldom  making  its  first  attacks  in 
old  age.  It  makes  its  appeaianoe  in  indivi- 
duah  of  every  variety  of  constitution  and  tem- 
per.uneiit,  a  necessary  conse(pienee  of  its  fre- 
queut  depeudcQce  on  other  diseases  of  acciden- 
tal oocunence.  It  is,  however,  etrlerb  paribat, 
mnrr  common  in  liersoiis  of  a  ner>'OUs.  >  xeitalile 
temjHframent  thim  in  otliers.  It  is  not  confined 
to  any  condition  of  life.  Some  authors,  |Mr> 
tieulaily  Kv:ui,t  consider  it  as  being  motp  cnm- 
luuji  aiiioag  tlie  labouring  clas-ses,  Uikeii  gene- 
nilly,  than  among  penons  of  Ix^tter  circum- 
stances ;  but  we  are  very  doubtful  as  to  tlie 
«>rrectness  of  tliis  opinion,  if  we  include  in 
the  proposition  all  the  varieties  of  .isthina.  Our 
expehenoe  would  rather  lead  us  to  believe,  that 
while  many  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  pai^ 
ficularly  thoM-  of  an  inflammatory  kind,  are 
more  fret{ueiit  uniottg  the  working  population^ 
this  disease  and  some  others  are  less  so  than 
arnon.;  the  middle  and  u])peT  orders.  In  cer- 
tain departmenLs  of  humble  life,  indeed,  tliere 
cm  be  no  douht  that  asthma  is  much  moie  pi»- 
valeot  than  among  the  community  generally. 
Under  this  head  we  may  include  all  those  per- 
sons whose  occupations  have  an  iininediate  in- 
fluence in  disturbiDg  die  respiratory  functioas, 
namely,  such  as  are  exposed  to  grMt  and  sud- 
den changes  of  temperaiun  ,  laliourers  wtiosc 
positions  ineclianically  impt-de  tlie  free  move- 
menta  of  die  chest,  and  artisans  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  inhalation  of  acrid  fumes  niid  -iiib- 
stances  in  a  state  of  minute  meeliamcal  di- 
vision, fcc.  &c.  Certain  chisses  of  ;»  rsons  in 
tlie  upper  order  of  society  are  likewise  said 
to  be  more  subject  to  asthma,  those,  namely, 
who  have  occasion  to  miikt;  frequent  aiul  :;r(  at 
efforts  with  the  lungs  and  vocal  oigans ;  but  we 
suspect  that  this  latter  opinion  has  been  fbonded 
quite  as  much  on  theoretical  grounds  as  on 
actual  obser\-atiou.  It  is  also  stated  by  autliora^ 
tnat  persons  accustomed  to  smoke  tobacco  an 
more  liahlo  to  the  disease.  If  thi«i  is  true,  we 
ought  to  have  a  great  increase  of  astlunatics  in 
the  present  day,  when  die  very  atmosphere  of 
Kn^dand  (in  towns  at  hasti  is  almost  con- 
stantly impregnated  vviili  tiie  fumes  of  Uiis 

*  io»«nh  PnHik(Pra«.  Med.  Univ.  toI.  vii.  P.  II. 
2,  p.  383)  siatw  the  proporiiou,  as  obMivsd  to  hia 
own  practice,  lobe  six  malm  to  one  fSMBsl*.  TkUag 

into  arcouDi  all  the  varielien  of  the  diM«ie»  «« 

consider  the  proportion  of  niali-s  here  given  «*  by 
much  too  prrai.  Arct.nis  (  Loc.  rit.)  gives  an  op- 
ponite  »tat<-Tnciit  "  Hiiic  vitio  inuliiTi's  opportUOie 
sunt  magi*  qusiui  viri."  liiu  fruui  tin-  rxiilan4tion 
^iven  by  thi§  auttior  of  ihc  alleged  fm  ts.  ii  i-i  lo  be 
apprehended  that  hi»  suteincnl  is  as  likely  to  h^v* 
been  the  result  of  tlu-ery  a<i  of  etwrvMion. 

t  Observations  on  Asthma. 

t  JKtmt^ntk  Op.  lib.  U.  ^  144;  Bnt,  p. ITS. 
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nauseous  lierb.  Aiilima  seems  lo  prtvaU  m 
every  climate ;  but  then*  is  reastm  to  believe 
that,  like  some  other  dueaseti  of  the  lunt^s,  it 
is  nior«  common  in  temperate  climates  than  in 
eit]i<  r  the  wry  col<l  or  ilie  verj-  warm  reniotis 
of  the  «anh.  Joseph  Trauk,  who  resided  many 
years  m  Italy,  and  afterwaids  in  Poland,  in- 
foiiiis  IIS  that  he  found  tlie  disease  more  fie- 
queiit  111  tlie  north  than  in  the  south.* 

P^ttkot0f(tfef  attkma^ — Systonalie  and  theo- 
retical wnter;,  in  nttc-mj-tinr  tn  fxpbin  tln> 
plieuomena  of  uilhuia,  s>eem  to  have  been 
misled  from  the  trutli  by  partial  views  of  the 
subject,  and  by  that  aim  at  extreme  simpli- 
city, whii  h  has  so  often  j)roved  a  stum- 
bluii;-block  to  medical  inquirers.  In  con- 
teinplattng  the  animal  system  in  disease, 
physicians  have  too  often  been  disposed  to 
overltK»k  the  fart,  -  >  (>1i\  :im)-<  m  heaUh.  tliat  it 
is  by  a  variety  of  operations,  all  cottspiruig  to 
the  same  end,  that  results  are  fwoduced ;  and, 

COft^etjiii  iitlv,  that  if  wp  alti  rii;  T  'n  tin- 
op«'ritiniis  (if  tlje  living  bud^,  uhftiitr  in  tht- 
healthy  or  disordered  State,  on  any  excUisivc  or 
isolated  principles,  wp  must  inevitiibly  fai I  The, 
young  practilioner  eatinut  too  much  ijuaid  liiiu- 
self  against  the  Mivf  that  all  aflectiuas  besirin^ 
the  same  name  are  of  the  same  nature,  or 
depend  on  the  same  causes ;  as  ftbe  reuoniug, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  wiU  inevilnbly  lead  to 
grievous  practical  errors. 

In  eiaroining:  the  patholojy  of  asthma,  we 
have  tn  considnr  not  merely  tlie  phi  nomena  nf 
the  paroxysm,  but  ol  ili<-  inii'r\al  a!>t>;  and  to 
investifMe  the  oonduioi^  i.  i;  luncly  of  the 
respinton'  r>r<ians,  but  of  all  llie  otlier  on^ns. 
ill  this  inquiry  we  shall  find  tliat,  alUiuu^h 
there  may  exist  in  eveiy  case  one  or  more 
conditions  which  mote  especially  charactmie 
the  dise:ise,  and  without  whose  presence  asthma 
could  not  be  said  to  exist,  yet  tliat  there  .ire 
many  other  conditions  of  the  system,  or  of  par- 
ticular parts,  which  only  oceastooally  accom- 

Jiany  the  inoic  spccifu:  jilifiioTniria,  and  yet 
constitute,  in  ttie  cases  wherein  tliey  do  occur, 
tiie  most  inpoitant  feattnes  of tkedisease.  It b 

fijifin  thrv!  nrridpntnl  or  rontincrent  phenomena 
ill  it  tilt-  iiitans  takulatttd  to  prevent,  relieve, 
or  (  III)' a-thma  more  particularly  depend ;  the 
knowledge  of  them,  therefore,  is  most  essential 
to  the  pmctitioner;  and  every  attempt  at  ex- 
posing the  pathology  of  tlie  disease  must  l)e 
extremely  imperfect  which  does  not  take  them 
into  account  With  these  reservations,  which 
are  only  such  as  practical  physicians  find  ne- 
cessary, ui  almost  all  cases,  when  ap])lymg  the 
faults  of  dieoiy  to  the  actual  phenomena  of 
disease,  we  are  di-;posod  to  coincide  in  the 
opinion  of  Willis,  llotTaiaim,  Culleo,  and 
others,  respecting  the  proximate  cause  of  tfie 
iLstlimatic  paroxysm.  Tlie  theorj"  of  these  ^rrmt 
men,  as  is  well  known,  was,  tliat  the  aslliiiiauc 
fit  consists  essentially  in  a  spasm  of  the  mu.s- 
cular  libies  of  the  bronchi.  In  admitting  the 
enstenee  of  this  spasm,  however,  as  essential 
to  loiistilntr  the  di.sc;is(',  \\r  are  vi  ry  fir  from 
looking  upon  it,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as 

*  Med.  Vaiv.  Pkaa.  lom.  vU.  f*  984. 


m  L-very  case  the  mo»t  imporLiiii  part  of  tiie 
affection.  On  the  contrary,  a.s  we  have  just 
Ktate<l,  many  of  tlie  other  morbid  conditioas, 
general  or  local,  which  commonly  pretrede  or 
co-exist  with  this  phenomenon,  are  of  intinitely 
greater  importance,  both  pathologically  and  in 
practice ;  but,  so  lonsr  as  tbeie  conditions  ai« 
iiiKK  ( (niipaiiictl  l>y  this  jxrculiar  atFcriion  of 
the  muscular  hbres  of  tJie  bronchi,  the  disca&e 
is  not  lenned  asthma. 

Ah!ioi;'_'h  stroTi:;  doubts  l>a\e  V'fon  ptiter- 
1am. (l  l>y  iti.uiy  eminent  puiiiok>gists,  not 
nu  u'ly  .IS  lo  whether  such  a  spitsraodic  aflection 
of  tlie  bronchi  actually  took  place  in  a-^thnia, 
but  even  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  lor  u  to 
take  place  in  any  cstse,  we  have  no  hesitiition 
whatever  in  maintaining  the  adirmative  of  the 
proposition  as  true,  both  in  the  general  and 
parti(u!ar  instance.  Not  nui(  1y  the  prcfran- 
derauce  of  autliority,  but  anatumical  investi- 
gation, pathological  phenomena,  analogy,  and 
])robabilily,  are  all  in  its  ftivour. 

Tlie  older  authors,  partn  nlarly  N\  illis  and 
Malpik'hi,  denionstnacii  to  tlu  ir  own  satisfac- 
tion the  muscular  tiba*s  in  tlie  lar.;<  r  hront  hi. 
liut  tlie  facts  mentioned  by  them  lui^e  lieeii 
not  merely  confirmed  but  greatly  extended 
by  the  minuter  reseaichas  of  modem  anattK 
mists. 

In  the  s]il<ii(li<l  woik  of  Reisseisen,  pub- 
lished at  iierim  in  1822,*  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  bronchi  is  eonndered  as  a  &ct 
rerulily  demonstrable,  and  is  minulelv  dtli- 
iteated  from  nature  in  the  plates.    "  i  here  is 
anotiier  appamtus."  says  he,  "  appointed  for 
contra*  tui;_'  tlie  broiK  hi,  whic  h  c  onsists  of  trans- 
verse muscular  librcs.    An  tki'  us  tlie  cartila- 
ginous rows  extend,  tliese  fibres  are  inserted 
into  tlieir  pencliondhum,  on  the  inner  edges  of 
their  extremities,  diverging  a  little,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  .sj  K  f  !it"i  ii»  i»ien  tlie  rows,  lliey 
thus  form  a  muscular  tunic,  extended  over  the 
fibrous  or  ligamentous  substance  whidi  sup- 
nlies  the  place  of  tlie  cartilaginous  rings  behind. 
But  when  the  bronchial  cartilages,  as  they  de- 
scend, cease  to  be  dis)X)sed  in  regular  rows, 
the  muscular  filires  ;ire  distributed  around  the 
whole  circiiiulcrtnte  of  the  canal,  Iwing  at- 
tached to  and  extending  over  the  irregular  car- 
tilaginous pli^>  which  here  take  the  place  of 
die  imperwct  rings.    Nor  do  the  muscular 
fibres  disappear  with  these  cartilaginous  plates. 
Although  become  extremely  hne,  they  can  stiU 
be  perceived  by  means  of  ihe  lens,  as  fin-  as  it 
is  possible  to  lay  the  tul)es  open  with  tlu  knife, 
more  particularly  in  the  lungs  of  strong  men 
w  ho  have  died  at  an  ad>-anoed  period  of  life." 
\'aniicr,t  ( 'rnvoilhier,!  OUivier,  and  many  other 
uhysiulogists  entertain  similar  opinions.  Hie 
Ittler  says  that  the  bronchi  contract  on  the 
insertion  of  an  irritating  ga8.§    I^nnec,  re- 
ferring to  the  account  given  by  Ueissetseu,  coo- 
aiders  the  CKisience  of  the  Inonchial  muscles  as 

*  FIrans  OsnisI  IMmitm  Veber  den  Baa  der 
Lttiura. 

t  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  dc  M6d.  1779,  p.  394 
et  »eq. 

t  Diet.  fl«  Mrd.  I'ral.  lom.  in.  p.  blO. 
^  JHet.  da  Mid.  Ait.  Poaewn,  toss  avii. 
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«eiluo,  and  stakes  Uiat  be  bad  bimsidf  verified 
their  presence  in  tnbei  of  less  than  a  line  in 

iliaiii.  t.-r.  Ui'  .i(k!s.  '*  that,  altliouuh  it  apiieon 
dilhcult  tu  follow  Uie  muscular  tibres  hirther, 
analogy  leads  us  to  admit  their  existence  in  tlie 
smaller  linmcbes,  and  perhaps  even  iri  tin-  ;iir- 
cells."*  A  strong  analo\j;ical  proof  of  tiie  mus- 
cularity of  tlte  smaller  bronchi  is  affiwded  by 
On*  mu«irti!riri(y  <>f  tbe  trachea,  a  circumstance 
adniiital  b)  all  phy»iolo»jisls.  It  would  cer- 
tainly appear,  a  priori,  that  this  |>art  of  the 
-  canal  baa  as  littie  need  of  muscular  fibres  as 
Ae  bronchi.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  merely  cei<- 
tmi  ilKit  the  broiichi  possess  .\  power  of  mus- 
cular contntctioot  aiMj  consequently,  of  les- 
sening their  caliber,  but  that  the  nnaller  rami- 
ficatiuns,  at  Irast,  in  other  -words,  ttic  whole 
luugs  are  euduwed  vvitii  an  active  power  of 
dihtation,  altogether  in<lependent  of  the  move- 
mtiits  of  ilic  cla•^t.  lliis  power  !»oeuis  Hcrtton- 
straied  by  luuiieruus  ex|)eriments  on  hxuij^ 
aaimaU,  by  the  phetUHnena  which  have  occa- 
sionaUy  been  observed  in  the  case  of  wounds 
of  the  chest,  and  by  various  circnmstances, 
both  of  a  patltolo^ical  and  physiolo  jicul  naiiiri', 
which  have  bem  ascertained  in  tlic  practice  of 
anacttltatioii.t 

The  main  phenomena  of  tlin  a'^thmatic  pa- 
Toxy&m  are  precisely  tnidi  as  would  result  from 
a  morbid  rontmctioD  of  the  bronchial  mu!K-les ; 
and  several  of  them  seem  quite  inexpUcabte  on 
aiiyothet  principle. 

Tbe  extieme  suddenness  of  the  attack  in 
many  cases ;  its  equally  8|)eedy  removal  in 
others,  sometimes  naturally,  sometimes  through 
the  eflect  of  remedies;  the  character  of  the 
dyspnoea  and  of  many  of  the  general  symp- 
toms; die  slate  of  tlie  jndse,  the  urine,  me 
countfiiann-,  the  skin,  the  intelle;  tunl  fiiiictir>iis, 
&c.  hii:^  all  clearly  demonstrate  it  to  be  of  tiie 
kind  usually  termed  nervomt  or  xjMsimHiic.  The 
cn!v  qiif'Ntions  that  r.in  he  moott d  rcl;Ue  to  the 
exact  ptrt  ur  j^uts  of  Uieae  orguiiii,  in  which 
the  spasm  is  fixed.  Is  it  in  Ute  muscles  of  the 
\&rynx  and  glottis  ?  Is  it  in  the  smaller  bron- 
chial nunitications  ?  Is  it  in  the  external  mus- 
cles of  respiration  ?  Or  is  it  in  moie  or  fewer 
of  these  parts  at  the  same  time  I 

These  questions  demand  a  moment's  conn- 
demtion. 

'ilierc  are  several  forms  of  spasmodic  stric- 
ture of  die  uppr  portion  of  the  air*tube,  more 

pniiirtihrlv  nf  tlii.'  elottis,  well  known  to  prac- 
tical phy<iicians.  llic  more  common  vf  tluse 
*  occur  in  intmts  and  young  children ;  but  tlic  y 
are  ronfincH  fn  nn  particular  period  of  life.  An 
old  la<ly,  a  irtend  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 
lias  all  her  life  been  liable  to  attacks  of  tins 
kind,  which  seize  her  insttntaMOttStjr*  after 
long  inten-aU,  and,  during  tlmr  OOntllltMllce} 

•  l>e  rAnwntt.  MM. 

♦  Srr,  f>n  this  sul.j.i  I,  ilip  follow  in  J  authoritiet : 
I)ict.  iJ<-<i  Sc.  M«  il.  art,  I'ouuiou  ;  Jti/iur,  Jniiin.  dis 
l;i  S()C.  df  Mt<).  torn,  xxxiv.  ;  »l»o,  his  MeUngr* 
Je  Chirurgic,  p.  07  ;  Cln*fuft,  tin  rfnflu#»nc#  tic* 
KffortA  lur  Ici  Orkrunrs  riioratiijiio<i,  Pans.  ; 
ChamMtier,  Tablet  Synoptiquv*  j  iMenmc,  l>e  I'Aut- 
cullation  Mediate ;  MicKaelit,  in  Riditcr's  Chir. 
Bibl*  vol.  vi.  Alto  case*  of  fioethaave,  8loll« 
B!nms>  Vei^elf  Iiaitsj^  ftca 


entirelv  prevent  inspiratioQ,  and  thus  threaten 
immediate  death.   After  a  fi*w  seconds  the  pa- 

roxprn  stihsidt-s,  without  Iciviiig  a  trat  o  lu  Iiiiid 
it.  I'he  disease  described  by  Dr.  John  Clarke 
as  a  "  ]>eculiar  species  of  convuldon  in  infant 
children,"  and  m  whit  h  a  innrf  romplete  ac- 
count ha>  ri-i(-iillv  ti.iii  j)uhli»iu-ti  by  Dr. 
Marsh)*  is  rv  ult  ntly  :i  >pa>iiiodic  affection  of 
the  same  knid,  but  less  strictly  confined  to  the 
glottis  tliaii  iM  Uic  case  just  mentioned.  In  tlie 
infantile  disorder,  the  spasmodic  dis]K>sition 
fi^ueiitly  extends  over  the  whole  muscular 
system,  inducing  general  convulsions.  Hie 
disease  frequently  tenned  spusniMJh-  cniup,  and 
which  occurs  also  must  cowiuouly  in  children, 
but  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  consists,  in  like 
mannrr,  in  inmu  rons  instance^,  in  a  sjm<Tiiodic 
aflettion  of  the  gluitis ;  but,  in  this  c;ise  like- 
wise, the  spasms  frequently  extend  further,  in 
manv  in«t:intTs  atTi'ctin^f  tlie  -TTTntpr  part  of  the 
uii-tubes.  \\  heii  this  is  the  csum-,  die  disease 
is,  in  Ifulht  a  Ibrm  of  asthma,  and  ought  mtlier 
to  be  named  infantile  asthma  than  spasmodic 
croup.  A  few  pnu  iical  writers  represent  the 
coiiiiiion  fwiin  <tf  asUima,  in  adults,  ;is  consist- 
ing almost  exclusively  of  spasm  of  the  same 
parts ;  and,  amonif  others.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip. 
"  The  spa.«<modic  asthma  (says  this  author,  in 
his  recent  work,)  appears,  properly  siieaking, 
not  to  be  a  disease  of  the  lungs  themselves,  but 
of  tlie  parts  of  thr  iipprr  cvtrrmity  of  tlie  wiiid- 
pi|)e,  in  winch  tlie  conlraciiuii  of  die  passage 
of  the  air,  by  spasm  of  its  muscles,  produces 
the  violent  struggling  for  breath  which  attends 
its  paroxysms."  We  shall  examine  the  validity 
of  this  opinion  al^er  having  noticed  tlie  odier 
theories.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  which  re- 
presents die  utkmntw  paroxysm  as  conststii^ 
III  I  spasm  of  die  external  muscles  of  respi- 
ration. 

One  would  imagine  that  it  could  be  no  very 

difhcult  matter  in  drlmnini*,  after  nn  in«|)eo- 
tion  of  the  naked  chest  of  a  patient  m  a  tit  of 
asthma,  whether  the  externa!  respiratory  mus- 
cles were  in  a  state  of  spa^m  or  not :  and  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  Uiat  some  of  those  who 
have  been  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  affir- 
mative of  this  proposition,  iiave  taken  but 
little  trouble  to  ascertMn  its  truth  in  the  most 
natural  and  simpK'  way.  (>nr  own  ohst  r\ ;\lioi>s 
have  invariably  led  to  the  conclusion  diat  all 
tile  muscles  of  whidi  the  action  is  {M'rce]>tibley 
are,  during  the  ])a^u\^■^nl.  tvcrtin^  t!n.ni^i  !ves 
stwngly  to  d'ilutt  liic  clit^.'^l ;  mid  liieie  lut-  the 
strongest  reasons  for  lielieving  diat  the  niu>i  li 
the  action  of  which  is  c(nif  f>:ilr<l,  ;»rr  in  tho 
same  condition.  it  is  universally  admuicd 
that  expiration  is,  in  ordin^  cases,  eil'ecte<l, 
in  a  great  measurci  by  the  mere  mechanical 
sinking  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  upon  the 
it'ss'.ition  of  the  active  muscular  efforts  of  in- 
spiration. The  ribs  descend  and  the  dia- 
})hragm  ascends,  and  necessarily,  ujwn  the 
relax, ilioti  of  tlic  niusc  idar  film->,  liic  ( nntrar- 
tion  of  which  had  eiilarpe<l  tin;  lavity  of  the 
chest    And  if  we  take  mto  consideration  die 

immense  superiovity  of  power  of  the  muscles 
*  Dnblis  Hotpt  Rspoiu,  vol.  v.  p.  ODD. 
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of  inspiration,  and  remember  that  these  arc 
all,  during  die  paroxysm,  exerting  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  ddale  the  chest,  it  seenu  ex- 
treme ly  improbable  (hat  the  power  of  their 
ft:<  antagonists,  however  eaoried,  could  re- 
sist dtem. 

But  independently  of  diese  negative  proofs, 

wp  have  many  direct  ones  that  thf  prinripal  sitf 
of  tile  apdsm  IS  in  tile  air-passuge^^,  mid  tiiat 
the  uistnictive  and  voluntary  effi^rts  of  the 
muscles  of  inspirauon  are  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  overcome  Uiis.  Some  of  these 
direct  proofs  are  die  following.  Asthma,  as  we 
shall  soon  see  more  particularly,  is  very  com- 
monly dependent  on  a  diseased  state  of  the 
bronchial  meinbrarj*',  and  tli<'  attacks  an.'  fio- 

?ueaUy  induced  by  an  increase  of  this  state, 
he  resolution  of  a  paroxysm  is  almost  in- 
vari.tl>!v  arrompanird  by  a  <^v;it  inrrfn^c  of 
secretion  Irum  ilic  bronchi,  whicli  could  hardly 
be  exiiected  to  be  die  case  if  Uie  affection  were 
.«*atr<T  either  in  the  muscles  of  the  ulottis  or  in 
tht  i  ih  i  nal  muscles  of  respinitiuii.  Diseases 
of  the  brondii,  which  produce  a  similar  con- 
traction of  the  air-passages  by  mere  swelling  of 
the  membrane,  namely  bionchitis,  and  an 
afTcdioii  pnxliitiiiu'  nearly  die  same  pliN^iial 
condition  of  Uie  parts  from  a  sudden  conges- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels,  give  rise  to  a  state  of 
res]>iratioti  v<  r\  like  that  which  obtains  in  the 
a-sihuiaiic  i>aroxysm.  Auscxiltation  of  the  re- 
spiration, during  the  parowsm,  (li<icoven>  pai>- 
ticular  sounds  over  tlit  whole  extent  of  the 
chest,  which  suuad^  van  only  have  dieir  sile  in 
the  bfonchial  tulies ;  and  as  these  sounds  come 
on  and  go  ofl'  with  the  paroxysm,  it  seems  a 
necessary  conclusion  that  they  dcjiend  on  the 
physical  changes  pro<luu<l  1)y  this,  and  that 
those  changes  take  place  in  die  bronchi.  Com- 
mon wheezing,  as  heard  by  the  unassisted  ear  in 
a'itlima  iuid  in  rno>t  ca^*  s  of  dyspnaa,  may 
exist  in  a  very  marked  degree  without  the 
auscultatoiy  rhonchus,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed t!te  path<vjnoinoiiif  si':;n  of  bfonchtal  in&CC- 
lion  from  wluitever  cuuisc  dtnved. 

But  while,  for  these  reasons,  we  think 
it  must  be  allowed  tliat  the  main  site  of  the 
spasms  which  constitute  die  asthmatic  paroxysm 
is  die  brouciii,  we  are  by  no  means  of  opinion 
that  they  are  exclusively  confined  to  tliese. 
On  the  contrary,  we  thiiuc  it  very  certain  that 
not  ordv  all  the  parts  already  mf-nliuned.  hut 
others  still  more  remote,  are  Irequently  in- 
volved in  the  same  discndered  action.  Hus 
is  what  uni-t  have  Ik-pii  atiltcipntpd  from  a 
consideratiuu  oftlicveiy  nature  ot  the  atleetiuii. 
In  all  spasmodic  diseases  there  is  ,i  disposition 
towards  extension  of  the  spasm  from  the 
original  or  principal  site,  and,  indeed,  this  fact 
is  perhaps  more  easily  explained  on  physiologi- 
cal principles  than  the  restriction  of  tlie  spasm 
to  one  part  or  one  set  d  muscles  could  be.  In 
all  these  I  a.ses,  if  the  nervous  centres  are  not 
pruuarily  atliK^ted,  they  invariably-  become  so 
subsequently ;  and  the  circumscnption  of  the 
local  manifestation  of  tlio  spasm  to  the  miisclrs 
first  disordered  thence  becomes  very  luipruba- 
ble.  Besides,  we  know  that  muscles  whose 
actions  are  at  all  aasociated>  are  very  liable  to 


suffer  generally  when  one  or  more  of  die  class 
are  morbidly  affected.  And,  in  the  present 
case,  we  adnut  that  the  muscles  both  of  tiie 
larynx  and  the  diest  aie  frsqtwntily  involved  in 

till'  priv'^a  ss  of  the  paroxysm.  They  are,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  in  almost  every  case^  affected 
secondarily,  and  it  is  theielbre  impossible  to 
-nf^v,  rihe  to  the  opinions  of  tho«e  who  wish  to 
malve  Uiein  the  chief  site  of  the  astiimalic 
s|)asm.  Other  muscular  aflections,  of  a  spaa- 
modic  kind,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  paroxysm 
of  asthma.  The  sudden  calls  lo  empty  tlie 
bowels  are  no  doubt  (tartly  owing  to  a  morbid 
action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  this  process; 
aldiough  diiefly,  jierhapx,  the  consequence  of 
the  sjinie  general  disoitler  of  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems,  which  gives  rise  to  the  pallid 
and  shrank  state  of  the  suriace,  the  flow  of 
limjiid  mine.  &e.  Tn  a  young  man,  lu  v,  uii  !er 
our  care,  subject  lor  some  years  to  jH.Tiodic 
asthma,  which  generally  attacks  him  during 
sleep,  die  first  indication  he  has  of  the  iiu  .Lsion 
of  tlie  paroxysm  is  an  involuntary  sp;Li.modic 
twitching  of  the  right  foot  or  right  leg,  of  which 
he  is  conscious  fbr  some  tune  before  he  i.s  fully 
awake,  and  of  which  the  incrmsing  violence 
awaken;?  iiim.  Tlie  Iwitchiii'.'  always  leaves  him 
ou  hts  becoming  fully  awake,  but  he  then  finds 
himself  under  the  full  dominion  of  hn  asthma. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  from  anything  that 
has  been  stated,  that  we  consider  die  asdimatic 
paroxysm  as  oonsisting  exclusively  of  a  mus> 
cular  <;pa3m  of  parts  odicrwise  healthy,  lliis, 
indeed,  may  be  the  case  in  a  few  instances  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  smsm  not  merely  affects 
parts  previously  disea.se(l,  but  diat  the  pheno- 
mena of  tlie  paroxysm  are  partly  dependent 
ou,  and  gieatlv  modified  by,  diese  very  lesions 
co-existing  with  the  spasm,  aggravating  it,  and, 
in  turn,  heini:  a'Jirra\  ited  hv  it. 

I  a) niitu  iif'aiit/i/ntt. — Several  methods  pre- 
sent diemsefves  for  classifying  the  different 
forms  of  a>thma  met  with  in  [)nuticc.  (hn 
limits  do  not  |K,"niut  us  lo  enter  into  any 
discussioD  as  to  their  res|)ective  merits,  nor 
to  give  our  reasons  for  preferring  that  which 
is  here  adopted,  further  tlian  to  state  that  we 
think  all  classifications  of  diseases  ouuht  to  be 
founded,  when  practicable,  on  the  patbolu^tcal 
condition  of  the  a^cted  parts. 

On  this  principle  we  shall  divide  ca.ses  of 
asthma  into  two  clashes  or  groupes,  according 
a**  there  exists  a  »ound  or  a  diseased  state  of  the 
hntnchial  membrane  in  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysms  ;  teriitiiig  ihost:  oi  llie  tirsl  class  w«t- 
voiis  atthma,  and  tliose  of  the  second  catarrhal 
asthmn.    W'e  shall  now  notice  these  in  order. 

I.  Nervous  ast/i ma. — ^Tlie  characteristic  quali- 
ty, or,  at  least,  the  most  manifest  physiological 
pecuhari^  of  Uie  individuals  subject  to  nenroua 
asthma,  is  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  their 
nervous  .system.  They  jlto  said,  in  common 
language,  to  be  nervous,  or  to  possess  the  ner- 
vous temperament,  lliis  is  the  asthma  of 
hysterii'.d  females,  nnd  is  inde<<K  in  many 
cu.sts,  only  one  ut'  the  multiform  aspects  of 
hysteria .  1 1,  however,  occurs  equally  in  males, 
and  in  females  who  have  no  other  symptom  of 
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hysteria.  Every  one  must  admit  that  in  per- 
som  subject  to  aurthniA  mere  moral  causes  fie- 

cjufiitly  suffii  f  to  iiuIiHc  ;i  n.iroxvsm  ;  ami  it 
*».*ems,  iu  least,  exlrtjiueJy  probable  that  similar 
causes,  when  more  intense*  or  when  the  in- 
divicliuil  Miiceptibility  is  <rnnitpr,  mnv  <xnv  rise 
to  tJie  iliMsase  in  persons  not  pieviously  subject 
to  it.  The  recoras  of  practical  medicine  con- 
tain innumenible  examples  of  tlie  influence  uf 
the  nervous  system  over  the  asthmatic  paroxvsm . 
In  Dr.  Harry's  postlmmous  works  some  curious 
nises  of  this  lund  are  pven.  In  one,  severe 
dv  spnas  with  imfulttr  action  of  the  heart  was 
in»tantamo\isly  pnHluri  d.  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Parry,  by  menul  agitation.  The  |Muroxysm 
lasted  eight  or  ntoe  days,  and  temuiated  with 
considerable  mucous  expectonition,  showing, 
by  tlie  way,  the  power  of  a  mere  nervous 
ufcctiofi  (o  produce,  by  its  continuance,  loi-al 
disease.  In  another  case  of  old  and  well- 
marked  asthma,  the  same  physician  witnessed 
the  instantaneous  removal  of  the  paroxysm  by 
fr^bu  Many  cases  of  an  analogous  character 
might  be  anoted  fiom  andmrs,  and  most  of  our 
rt  a(k  r>  oi  long  expci  it  iire  in  practice  must 
have  met  with  similar  instances.  Tlie  following 
case,  extracted  ftmn  Dr.  Whytt's  work  on  the 
nennns  syjlcm.  is  a  striking  example  of  tlie 
diseiiiMf  now  under  consiclenitiou.  **  A  girl, 
healthful,  well-made,  and  of  a  seemingly  good 
constitution,  began,  at  the  age  of  seven  Vfars, 
to  complain  of  a  |iain  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum ;  this  pain,  which  returned  after  no 
certain  intervals,  became  gradually  more  severe 
doling  the  space  of  nearly  two  years,  after 
which,  in  place  of  it,  the  patient  begun  to  l>c 
aflected,  at  times,  with  a  dimcuUy  of  breathing, 
which  letnmed  frequently,  witlumt  observing 
any  certain  jw>rio<i>  ;  as  a  weelc,  a  fnrtni'^ht,  nr 
a  month  would  t>ometime3  inter\'ene  betHtLn 
the  fits.  She  was  generally  seized  with  the  fits 
all  at  once;  and  aflcr  breutliing  with  the 
utmost  dithculty  for  half  an  hour,  sometimes 
more  than  an  hour,  she  would,  of  a  sudden, 
become  perfectly  well,  and  ftUI  a-dancing  im- 
mediately after  with  her  companions.  It  was 
obstTvahlc  th;it  this  girl  had  no  cuniplaint  <if 
her  stomach,  no  cough,  nor  other  ap{mreiu 
ftnlt  in  her  kings  ;  nor  did  she  usually  expec- 
torate phlegm  when  tlio  fit  wtnt  off;  and,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  the  a^tthinatic  paroxysm,  breathed 
witli  the  same  ease  as  any  person  in  perfect 
health."*  Some  curious  examples  of  ncn-ous 
asthma  are  given  by  laenner  in  his  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  One  jiatient  was  in- 
stantly seized  with  great  difticulty  of  breathing 
on  attempting  to  travel  in  one  paitieolar  direc- 
tion, and  was  instantly  roliuved  on  tnmini: 
l»ck.  This  happened  repeatedly.  Another, 
an  old  asthmatic,  subject  to  slight  calanh,  was 
in\-nriahly  seized  with  a  paroxysm  if  his  lamp 
happcne<l  to  gn  out  durins  the  night,  althougn 
he  was  asleep  at  the  turn /t  A  singidar  in- 
stance of  the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  pro- 
ducing asthma,  without  any  local  disease  of 
the  longs  themielves,  is  funuahed  by  a  oiiioua 

•  Wlwlt't  Workt.  p.  fm. 
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affection  prevalent  in  the  east  among  persons 
addicted  to  the  abuse  of  opitim.   It  is  a  kind 

of  spnrious  <ir  faf  t:tinu>  a-t(iina,  which  attiicks 
oi)iuni-eitteis  on  being  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  habitual  dose  ;  in  the  same  manner,  and, 
no  doubt,  for  the  jtainc  rra'jnn,  that  dtliiiimi 
tremens  attacks  the  spirit-dnnkers  of  cohit  r 
climates.  The  patient  to  seised  with  extreme 
breatlilcssness,  exactly  r&icmblin'j:  tliat  of 
a.sthma ;  the  countenance  bcnig  hagi;ard,  the 
pulse  rapid,  and  the  eye  such  as  we  should  ex- 
pect to  nnd  in  a  patient  ali'cctcHl  w  ith  phrenitis. 
if  the  disease  is  not  relieved,  it  proves  Ihtikl  m 
tlie  (onr^o  of  a  few  hours.  Some  ojiinnf 
given  111  time  will  immediately  lelicvc  all  the 
symptoms.* 

For  the  ^nke  nf  ihme  who  nrc  mriniTs  in 
nosological  arrangenn;nts,  ratlier  than  as  being 
of  any  practical  value,  the  following  danifica- 
tion  of  the  various  cases  which  came  nndcr 
the  head  of  nervous  asthma  is  submitted  lu  tii«; 
reader. 

1.  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  cases 
we  cannot  detect  any  disorder  of  the  system, 

genenil  or  local,  wlui  li  i  m  I  n  coioulcrecl  as  at 
all  iiiHuenciug  tlie  occurrence  uf  the  paroxysms, 
may  be  termed  ca^es  of  pim  uttvtnu 

ant  fluid. 

2.  la  an  inhnitely  larger  pro|)ortiun  of  cases 
we  iind  more  or  less  of  disease  in  the  system 
genemlly,  or  in  some  of  the  principal  urgttns ; 
and  which  disease  appears  to  lie  the  remote 
f  ause  of  tlie  paroxysms,  influencing  the  bron- 
chial muscles  mdiiectly  through  the  intermedium 
of  die  bittin.  Such  cases  may  be  termed  xym- 
pitthific  iiin  i'lis  (istluna.  This  order  may  be 
subdivided  into  spt.>cies,  according  to  the  nature 
or  site  of  die  affifiction  which  constitutes  die 
remote  cause  of  the  (larovvsm.  For  an  nrrount 
uf  tJicse  we  refer  to  a  subsequent  pait  of  this 

aper,  where  they  will  be  noticed  under  the 
ead  of  predisposing  cnmci.    It  could  lead  tO 
no  useful  end  to  notice  them  here  in  detail. 

LJ.  Tn  a  third groupe  may  be  included,  under 
the  name  of  tmiptomatie  nervous  ttttkmOf  (1) 
those  cases  wmdi  depend  on  diseases  tmme- 
iliately  affcf  tini:  tlie  jiiilinonar\'  iient-s  them- 
selves, and  \2)  iliose  m  which  the  paroxysms 
are  directly  induced  by  ontanic  disease  of  the 
luntr«,  head,  plenri,  &c.  Of  the  former  kind 
there  are  >'anous  example.**  to  be  met  with  in 
authors.  In  a  case  of  asthma  relatedhyFccrus, 
a  lari;e  ossification  wns  found  iu  the  centre  of 
the  pulmonic  plexus,  and  which  compressed 
some  of  die  nerves.f  In  a  case  of  fatal 
dyspnoea,  Bedard  could  discover  no  cause  of  the 
disease  but  a  tumour  on  one  of  the  dinphrag- 
inatie  nen-es.  A  nearly  similar  case  is  rei  orded 
by  Andral;!  and  Parry  mentions  a  case  of 
<*  dyspnea  occuiring  by  fits  of  aggravatioR, 
and  at  last  proving  fital,  witlinut  any  svnip- 
tonis  of  local  pneuinunie  diseiu>e,"  in  a  person 
who  had  "  thickening  about  the  upper  part 
of  the  v»rtebr»  of  Uie  nectk,  with  some  degree 
of  distortion,  from  venereal  afl'ection."§  The 

*  Bmdermm  in  Kd'm.  Joum.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  51. 

t  Did.  dc  Med.  iiiin.  iii.  p.  W.). 

1  Diet,  (le  Med.  Prat.  torn.  ni.  p.  109. 

9  PesihanMMis  Waikt,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
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ioflnedoe  of  cpitml  inititfoii  in  pnidttcuif  pal- 
pitation aiitl  utlier  irregular  action  of  tin  In  art, 
4S  well  known ;  and  vm  appreliend  tljat  maujr 
of  the  chronic  dyspncctti  and  irregularurthmatic 

afff  rtioiis  wliicU  we  meet  in  ]MTNr>tis  who 
iue  tieturuitti,  arise  <is  ifL-quenily  hum  tJjs- 
turbance  of  Uie  spinal  nuuTOW  produced  by 
lite  distortion,  as  fhioi  diMue  of  the  lungs 
themselves. 

Tlie  second  sul>divisiou  of  this  jiroupe  of 
cafes  includes  those  hu  of  spasmodic  d^rspiMea 
which  m  finaouently  accompany  diseases  of  die 
heart,  hxdrotlionix,  fw*  .  Altlnm^li  surh  aff.  r- 
tious  may  come  witlun  Uic  lo]jiCiU  dehiutioii  of 
asthma  in  as  fiv  aa  the  spasmodic  condition 
of  the  bronchi  is  con(  (*ni(^,  (:ind  they  are, 
therefore,  alluded  to  in  tins  place,)  it  would  be 
to  oonfoiiiid  all  laiional  principles  of  pathology 
ffi  roii-ider  Uiem  as  such  in  practice.  'Iliey 
luay  VLiy  properly  Ix;  nameil  spurious  /ut/unu ; 
but  the  Ltinsideration  of  Uieir  nature  and  treat- 
ment bekiogs  lu  another  place.  (See  D  vsp»<£a, 
and  the  aiticles  which  treat  of  the  diseases  of 
which  they  are  incidentally  symptoms.) 

11.  OUurrhttl  ustkma. —  lu  studying  Ute 
various  cases  of  asthma  met  with  in  practice, 
while  v,v  fiii>l.  iti  tin  v,i<t  majority  of  iusuincej, 
Miiue  fixwl  ilii  ( iiiMi  Ml  lilt  bronchial  membrane, 
we  find  cr(  at  varn  ty  iii  the  nature,  and  still 
more  in  tin-  »1«  '^ree  of  this  afl'ection.  In  one 
class  ol"  laM^  there  seems  to  be  merely  some 

Ik  ^  nhar  moditicatiun  of  die  sensibility  of  Uie 
iroQchial  membrane,  which  renders  it  suscep- 
tible of  being  excited  to  morbid  action  by 
various i  xtenud intluence.s.  In  ullars,  howcxcr, 
and  in  an  inhnitely  latger  number,  there  exisU 
either  an  habitual  catuih  of  a  formal  chft* 
racter,  or  such  a  jirt-ilisposition  to  ho  affi  i  tt;-d 
by  ciUarrh,  as  piaciiciilly  to  amount  to  a  like 
oonditton  of  die  (larts.  In  many  persons  thus 
rimimstaTK cd,  then.-  is  such  a  siisci:[itil»ility  to 
be  aHtttfd  by  culd,  and  lo  catch  cold,  thai  they 
can  scarcely  ever  be  said  to  \x-  free  from  it. 
Tlie  least  change  of  dress,  die  slightest  draught 
of  air,  the  most  trifling  dampness  of  shoes 
and  stockings,  or  even  stiuiding  for  a  mimite 
on  a  stone  floor,  will  give  an  inatantaneous 
chill,  and  produce  an  immediate  and  sensible 
change  in  the  condition  of  tlu'  bronchial  mem- 
brane. In  many  persons  diu  morbid  Huscep- 
tibility  to  cold,  fostered  and  perpetuated  as  it 
is  by  impn)]icr  maini'jpiTipnt.  nriscs  to  so  great 
»  height  as  to  l)c  extremely  uicouvenient.  In 
the  case  of  pcnmna  in  easy  circumstances,  we 
som(>timf>4  <tf-e  the  <!t]soeptibility  to  cold  so 
gnat,  so  cxaiiiiuraltd  l>y  the  hypodwodriacal 
apprehensions  of  the  patient,  diat  life  is  almost 
devoted  to  the  one  obiect  of  escaping  culd; 
and,  H  mtist  be  owned,  with  very  inoiflbient 
•uccess. 

Although  very  great  susceptibiliiy  to  cold, 
and  to  be  affected  by  catarriial  affections,  may 
undoublcdlv  exist  withrmt  any  disccrniltlc  fixed 
aliectiou  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  )cl  lius 
is  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  such  states. 
Sooner  or  later,  -and  generally  very  soon,  the 
mticous  membrane  becomes  disordered  perma- 
nently; and  it  is  this  local  disc-ast-  ot"  the 
Imtm  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  together 


with  the  general  liaibilityto  be  aflhcfed  by  slight 

(!rij;rrc-'  mI"  fold,  whi(  h  I'oiisi it ulcs  the  moiit 
common  slate  of  persons  subject  to  asthma. 
Between  the  extreme  Umila  of  this  bronchia} 
nfli-f  tion,  finin  mere  increase  of  si-nsibility  up 
to  the  must  acute  iiiHammation,  the  degrees  of 
shades  are  infinite.  We  c:m  only  in  tins  place 
allude,  and  briefly,  to  die  most  marked  of 
these.  For  fuller  histories  of  these  affections, 
we  must  refer  to  other  articles  in  this  work, 
particularly  to  liaoKcuiTis,  Catakku,  Em* 
i>HrsrvA,  &c. 

The  citairhal  afTcrtions  with  \v!iich  llio  asth- 
matic spasm  may  be  combuicd  may  be  eitlier 
acute  or  chronie.  As  htmft  by  for  the  nwat 
common,  wc  shall  notn  c  thp  chrnnir  vnriptifs 
first,  indeed,  we  sfiall  only  nuiu^e  the  acute 
forms  in  compUance  with  general  custom,  as 
we  wish  our  obscn-ations  in  die  present  article 
to  l>e  considered  as  applying  almost  exclusively 
to  a  disease  of  a  chronic  nature. 

1.  The  first  variety  of  the  chiooic  catanhal 
asthma  which  we  shall  notice  is  nui^ed  under 

tlic*  prcsi-nt  head  more  from  analo>:y  than  frora 
any  certain  proof  of  iu  being  essentially  of  a 
oatanhal  nature.  Its  esaeraal  chaiwieriatic 
seems  to  be  a  |)er\i!inr  morbid  sensibility,  or 
irritability  of  die  membrane  lining  the  bronchi, 
radier  tliaii  any  sensible  physical  al taction  of 
it.  If  a  name  is  desired  for  it,  it  might,  in 
die  language  of  Laennec,  be  termed  latent 
catarrhal  uttkma.  No  doubt,  if  our  means  of 
investigation  were  sufficiently  minute,  we  should 
find  a  physical  cause  in  the  memfarane  itself 
for  the  morbid  irritaliility  exhibited  by  it  on 
tlie  application  of  certain  stimuli;  but  as  our 
senses  do  not  enable  us  to  detect  any  audi 

(aiiM',  \Vf  ini;  '  r  ntfiit  our^clvc^,  for  the 
Uioenl,  v*ah  uotieing  the  resulting  [>li«Miuu)eua. 
\\'e  are  disposed  to  infer  that  the  affection  of 
the  membrane  is  of  thecaUirrhal  kind  ; — firstly, 
because,  in  incipient  catarrhs,  we  have  utuu 
the  same  susceptibility  of  die  Huinl«ane, 
without  any  odier  symptom  of  caUirrh;  ae- 
condly,  because  tite  asthmatic  or  dyspMnil 
paroxysm,  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration, 
nrequenily  termiiiatea  in  acute  catarrh;  and 
Ihrnlly,  becaotse  this  state  of  morbid  sensitive- 
nejw  almost  uUvays  deLrenrrates,  cvrntiially, 
into  some  of  Uie  forms  of  chrome  catarrh,  iu 
its  nrogress,  the  fint  slaaie  is  the  dry  catarrh, 
ana  this  snnn  pansrs  into  t  inphyscma. 

Tliis  peculiar  iriilability  ol  mtmbmne  in 
many  cases  continues  perfectly  latent  until 
rendered  manifest  by  die  application  of  certain 
stimulants.  Some  individuals  are  affected  by 
only  one  kind  of  substance,  others  by  two  or 
more.  Ipecacuanha  seems  the  substance  which, 
of  alt  ouien,  exerts  the  ftrealest  influence  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  Every  practitioner  of  ex- 
perience must  have  met  with  mdividuals  in 
whom  this  idiosjmcrasy  was  so  strong  that 
tliev  could  not  rcTniun  in  the  same  room  in 
wlueh  a  vessel  containing  jiowdered  ipccacuau 
was  opei^,  even  at  a  disunce  from  them, 
without  becoming  immediately  afibcted  With  a 
paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  more  or  less  (wemblmg 
asihina.    We  ha\e  cur.st'lves  known  some  rases 

of  the  kind,  and  have  had  several  odiers 
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pointtni  out  to  us  by  medinil  triciiiis,  iii  our  w  ii 
nei^bimihood.  Other  iivriioiia,  not  affected 
by  ipecacuan,  suffer  smulur  inconvrnii  iir^  from 
iAher  substances  m  a  ■siaif  of  auauti'  diffusion 
in  the  atmosphere ;  such  as  the  smoke  of  sculuik:- 
wax,  the  etnuvia  from  it»j,  Ibe  iumes  of  chlo- 
rine, carbonic  acid  gas,  6ic.  tic.  f  n  some  of 
these  cases,  the  dyspnasi  p;issi  s  off  vdily  ; 
in  otben  it  lasts  a  considerable  time  i  and  in 
MM  itiMmi— fi  in  Ibnnal  oatanh.* 

2-  TTie  next  ntfiety  of  catarrhal  asthma  is 
that  which  is  complicated  by  tiie  disease  tt-rimAi 
dry  catarrh  by  Laemwc.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  denominated  dry  catarrhal  asthma.  It  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  common  form  of  asthma. 
Mr  an  acoonnt  of  the  patiiuloj y  of  die  <  <Ltarrhal 
aifectiaii,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  tlie  article 
which  is  specially  devoted  to  it.  It  will  be 
there  ^een  that  tlio  progress  of  this  afleclion 
inevitably  leads  to  tbe  morlNd  dilatation  of  the 
tenninal  faimiclii  or  aimsells;  a  pathological 
ftMtt  denomiiuifed  pulmonary  emphysema  by 
Laennec.  As  tlie  asthmatic  laioxysms  seldom 
ooemr  in  an  eariy  sta^  of  the  diy  calanh,  it 
very  cmrTa!!y  hnpp<»ns  that  the  r  mphyscmntoii?! 
condttiutt  of  the  lung  coiutiiies  wjth  llim  variety 
of  asthma,  a  combination  which  explains  the 
results  of  the  exploration  of  the  respirition  in 
this  disease,  noticed  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
present  article.  The  co-existence  of  emphy- 
sema with  asthnut  must  be  looked  upon  as 
of  most  ttnfevouraMe  anguiy  in  leblion  to  the 
curt',  as  ihf  fonntr  disease,  when  once  fully 
formed^  is  hardly  susceptible  of  cure.  In  the 
variety  of  aadima  dependent  dther  on  the  dry 
catarrh  simply,  or  on  this  combined  with  em- 
physema, the  prt:cuniur  and  immediately  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  paroxysm,  is  almost  innu 
riably  a  fresh  attack  of  cold,  or,  at  least,  some 
aggravation  of  the  h  tbitual  luiairlial  slate. 

3.  The  next  vwmy  of  c  atarrhal  asthma  is  that 
which  is  oombined  with  the  common  chronic 
mucous  catMTfa.  It  is  ihe  humorot  tuihma 
of  tl^n-  olil  autliors.  In  conformity  witli  tlic 
names  given  to  the  preceding  varietio,  it  may  be 

"  Spc  n  r,ne  of  x\\x^  kind  in  Parry's  Po^ihiimon* 
Work*,  vol.  li.  Ud«  ot  (lie  most  interesting  exun* 
plM  of  thi»  prruliRr  effect  of  ipccaciian  is  thccaso 
reootited  by  Dr.  Scott  in  the  PhiloMpliical  Tnuac> 
tioM  for  1776.  The  patient  wm  Um  wile  af  an 
apothecaiy»  and  boeuno  sabject  to  ngulu  attack* 
of  asthma  after  her  aiarriage.  For  khim  jeaia  no 
wutieakiT  cause  was  suspectod  ;  bat  it  was  at  loagth 
iliee»eiail  that  the  paroiysn  iavariaUy  came  en 
whaa^caeoan  was  powdered  in  the  abop.  This 
practice  waa  accordiogly  disrontinucd,  and  she 
Concinurd  or  Iru  years  ;  until  (inc  d.iy, 

when  her  hu^bainl  again  Lroujflit  Laiuc  »'iiiic  pow- 
dered ipecacoan,  and  opened  the  packet  in  order 
to  pat  the  Am%  into  a  bottle,  "  hi«  wife  not  bring 
far  off  at  the  time,  and  in  perfect  lieallli."  Tlii* 
occasioRfd  n  most  violent  tit  Ksthma,  wliuii  lusted 
eight  djy>,  becoininE  better  during  (he  d.^v.  and 
moch  worse  at  night.  This  patient's  Aiii  from 
ipecacaan  atually  laaled  a  few  day«,  and  wcat  off 
coinaMoljr  by  aa  espoctoration  of  viacid  mucoe* 
frwwt  As  BMWt  ef  the  eases  of  asthma  from  ipeca- 
caan hav«  oemrred  in  people  connected  with  dmga, 
arc  we  to  ceoclade  that  the  pecuhar  idioayncfMy  is 
moch  move  cMieial  than  is  sappoaed*  mid  b  net 
erviaeedeBlybeeaasoatttrpeiioaB  d*  not  come  in 
cmttaci  wMh  this  drag? 


denominated  llu:  mucous  caturrhul  a$t/uHa.  Tbia 
form  of  catarrh  is  occasionally  the  consequence, 
of  those  last  described ;  but  it  is  still  more 
fretjueittly  produced  by  ro|)ealt:d  attacks  of  the 
acute  catarrh.  It  is  the  common  chronic  oar> 
tarrhf  firequent  in  old  me,  and  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  youth.  It  is  often  the  sequel 
of  aciilf  broiu  liiti-^,  and  is,  itideed,  itself  only 
a  form  of  the  i>ame  disease  in  a  ciuuoic  state. 
Altiiough  the  asthmatic  {mroxysm  fivquently 
supirviiifs  to  this  state,  our  own  experience 
iQciiUba  ua  to  believe  that  it  complicates  still 
more  frequently  the  latent  and  dry  forms  of 
catarri).  Iiidi\iduils  subject  to  tfie  chronic 
nun  uui  catarrh  iirc  frequently  said  to  have  fite 
of  aMhrna,  when  their  habltnal  dyspncea  is 
merely  increased  by  the  supervention  of  a  fresh 
cold,  or  by  tlie  astgravatioo  of  the  luibitual 
{■hrdoic  iiiiiamin  it)on  from  any  other  cause. 
No  doubt  such  attacks  are  often  accompanied 
with  a  slight  spasmodic  constriction  of  the 
bronchi;  and  then  fore  tli<y  an  ,  strii  tfy 
^Kaking,  entitled  to  tiie  name  of  asthma:  hiit 
paroxysms  of  sudden  dyspmca,  in  which  the 
spasmodic  affection  is  the  most  conspicuou.'* 
phenomenon,  are  certainly  nut  very  common ; 
mdaed,  they  must  be  considered  as  \-eiy  un- 
common, when  viewed  relatively  to  the  extiano 
Impiency  of  chronic  mucous  catarrh. 

Till-  iireccdmi:  arc  tin  cliief  affections  of  the 
bioudual  membrane,  ot  a  chronic  Icind,  with 
which  die  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  complicated. 
Tlier*'  nn-  some  others  of  an  acute  character 
yet  to  be  notioxi,  and  which,  when  co-existing 
with  the  paroxysms  of  asthma,  entitle  Ala  to 
thf  name  of  the  m-tifc  afthmn.  Two  forms  of 
this  species  ar**  nu  t  with  ai  i>nutRt',  some- 
times sufficitMtly  well  markeil  to  be  readily 
distinguished ;  but  frequently,  like  the  othor 
species  of  asUima,  so  intcnnin^led  as  to  reuUt^ 
the  discrimination  impracticable. 

1.  The  first  of  these  two  varieties  may  he 
termed  the  eente  etmge$tive  asthma.  Were  it 
not  that  we  frequently  .si  c  iln'  nmst  e\ti  usive 
iiitlHmmation  and  consequent  tumeiaction  of 
the  brondiial  memlmme,  without  very  great 
diflli  ulty  of  breathinj;,  c^rtninly  without  any 
of  tliat  extreme  and  tx<!uiiar  dyspnoea  which 
duuwterixes  the  asthinatic  paroxysm,  we  might 
agree  with  Piirry  in  opinion  that  mere  vascular 
congestion,  from  sudden  determination  of  blood 
to  tliis  moinbnine,  might  account  for  all  the 
pbeiMmena  of  asthma.  And  there  can  be  no 
ooubt  dnt,  in  a  certain  dass  of  cases,  thik 
df trrmiiKifioii  of  l)!ood  is  not  merely  the  pre- 
cursor of  tiic  spasm,  but  that  it  constitutes  the 
i:r>  ater  part  or  the  pathological  condition  of 
tlic  atTi  tiLd  parts.  Of  course,  there  is  some 
moditication  of  the  ner>oiLs  condition  of  the 
membrane  previously  to  the  afHux  of  blood  to 
it ;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  tliat  this 
modification  is  of  a  spasmodic  nature :  on  the 
contrary,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is 
the  morbid  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels 
which  irritates  the  muscular  fibies  into  spas> 
modic  stricture.  In  Uus  mode  of  ^iewirtr  tho 
case,  (and  the  same  oliservation  is  applicable 
to  aU  the  forms  of  asthma  dependent  on  disoisc 
of  the  fatoochial  membrane,)  we  must  regard 
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Uh;  a.sthinatic  paroxysm  nither  in  ihe  Iitjht  of 
a  contingency  thao  u  GOofltituting  »n  i  »r«eiiiial 
and  necessary  jwrt  of  Uie  p;itholou'ical  state. 
The  nervous  modification,  llie  detennination  of 
blood,  tlie  vascular  con^restion,  or  cauirrhal 
tw^esccDce  may  exist  without  any  sptum ;  and 
tkb  may  or  may  not  supervene  accoraintr  as  it 
is  promoted  or  opixi^rd  hy  imliviilu  il  p» m- 
iuunties  of  a  ginerol  or  local  kuul,  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  inipottriUe  fi»r  ub  to  ucertam.  The 
cvtrnial  phenomena  will  ri(  Cf-;>^:irily  \ary  with 
th*?  |iutliol(>>n("U  condition  ol  thv  parts;  hut  it 
is  prohahle  that  plienomeiui  which  appear  10 
us  similar  may  he  the  effect  of  difl'en*nt  ctm- 
ditiouM.  Tlujs  it  is  probable  that  a  paroxyson 
of  likeTiolencc  may  er{ually  follow  an  exteoflive 
cont!:estion  with  a  slight  spsisra,  or  a  slight  con- 
gestion with  a  great  spasm  ;  and  all  the  Tarions 
and  relative  modifu  iitmns  of  which  the^-  -.lati  s 
are  susceptible  will  produce  a  great  variety  in 
the  T^Knomena  of  the  disease. 

A  ttrnrii^ly  iiiurked  case  of  congrstivf  nsthma 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Parry,  iu  a  perMJU  "  who, 
u  ithout  any  previous  disorder  of  the  chest,  died 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  mintitr^,  vvifh  everv  >iymj>- 
lom  of  spasmodic '.Lsthma ;"  and  in  whom,  on 
dissection,  the  only  morbid  appearand'  observed 
was  "  a  complete  suflusion,  of  a  damask  rose 
colour,  amounting:  in  some  places  almcMt  to 
blackness,  of  the  entire  ikih ous  inciiilu.iin-  of 
the  trschea,  and  of  all  the  ramifications  of  die 
hronehia.***  Cases  so  strongly  marked  as  this 

a-r  I  \ir:  Tru  ly  nirc.  W'v.  iiw  ili-»posf  t!  to  Itxtk 
upon  tlitfin  as  analogous  to  tliat  disease  of  Uie 
lungs  termed)  by  Laennee,  pulmooaiy  apo- 

There  is  another  form  of  congestion  ol  tlie 
bmnchial  membrane,  immedialet^  dependent  on 

di.^ea.'^  of  the  heut,  which  is  a  common 

cause  of  dyspnoea  in  such  ca.se8,  and  is  also 
.sometimes  the  source  of  the  asthmatical  pa- 
roxysm. The  state  to  which  we  allude  is 
almost  of  a  mechanical  natnre,  beintr  the  direct 
result  of  imperlt-fl  circulation.  In  crrtain 
habits  the  congested  state  ot  the  bronchial 
membiane  may  produce  simple  dyspmea,  in 
others  asthma ;  nnd  in  mnny  it  is  at  once 
indicated  and  cured  by  hsemoptysis.  In  most 
oases  of  diis  kind,  the  other  mucous  mem- 
branes, as  well  as  tlie  venous  system  genendly, 
are  overloaded  with  blood. 

2.  Tlie  last  variety  of  catarrhal  astlima  which 
we  shall  notice  may  be  termed  acute  catarrhal 
Mthma.  It  only  diflins  from  die  last  in  coming 
fui  nv  rr  slowly,  and  in  being  complicated  with 
a  cuiumon  catarrlial  affection  of  the  bronchial 
membrane,  iii>tta<l  of  a  rapid  congestion  of 
the  same.  Reasoning  a  priori^  one  might 
exj>ect  cases  of  tliis  kind  to  be  very  common. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact  The  disease 
which  has  been  termed  the  hatf  asthma^  when 
amounting  to  that  degree  of  ^>aroxysittai  violence 
dt  si  rvni'^  the  name  of  asthma,  belongs  to  the 
form  now  under  coiLsHiL-ratiun ;  ahhough  this 
affection  is  much  more  properly  designated  by 
the  name  of  svinmicr  catarrh.  In  some  cases 
of  this  kind,  tlie  dy.^pnaa  i>!  certainly  consi- 

*  P4nrf|r'«  Biemeots  of  Patbolofy,  $  474. 


denible ;  in  a  small  projiortion  nf  rases  it  is, 
accorrling  to  Dr.  lk)stock,  thi  nuiy  symptom: 
but  we  have  not  met  wiUi  asuigie  well  recorded 
case  in  which  the  dyspnuea  assumed  the  true 
asthmatic  character.*  in  that  class  of  persons, 
formerly  noticed,  in  whom  ipecacuau  and 
certain  other  exhalations  have  the  effect  of  pto- 
dur  inLT  LM<  .it  liroiichial  irritation,  the  ditticulty 
of  breathing  is  sometijues  preceded  by  an  acute 
catarrhal  state  of  the  memorane. 

Ttu'  twn  s^rtTies  of  asthma  l.ist  dcsrrilied 
C'linpn  lieml  liio!>*:  uA-se.-»,  ol  not  very  unirequent 
o<  ( iirr<  lice,  which  were  first  tiarticularly  noticed 
by  Millar  under  the  name  of  tlie  aculr  asthma, 
and  which,  on  the  continent  more  ]>articularly, 
have  very  genendly  been  since  termed  Millar  » 
aithmot  from  this  author,  lliey  also  include 
many  of  die  cases  which  have  been  described 
liy  uutliorM  under  the  name  «if  sulVocative  ca- 
tarrh, £dse  croup,  spasmodic  croup,  i>utfiK»tive 
asduna,  &e. ;  althoufth  many  cases  so  denomi- 
nated hare  been  ci**-?  of  pure  bronchitis.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  rejieat  what  wa>  formerly 
stated,  tluit  both  these  forms  of  acute  asthma, 
more  particularly  the  acute  catarrlial  asliinia, 
are  merely  diHercni  sluides  of  that  extensive 
pathological  state  which  comprehends  all  the 
forms  of  acute  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
faruie  of  the  lungs,  fi^om  the  slightest  fetmle 
tumescence  tip  to  the  most  vioKni  itillamination. 
It  is  only  tlie  accidental  complication  of  si^ism 
that  lends  to  it  its  peculiar  features ;  and  in 
niir  treatmrnl  we  mttst  never  forget,  thai  bow- 
ever  prominent,  or  however  (for  tlie  time) 
important  this  complicataon  may  be^  it  is  only 
n  ronse<|ueiicc  of  a  state  yet  more  important. 
\\  hen  the  spasm  is  removed,  we  may  have 
still  a  formidable  disease  to  treat.  It  is  truly 
remarkt>d  by  Millar,  that  the  acute  asthma 
firequently  lays  the  ftnindatioa  for  the  chronic 
a.stlinia.  In  tlie  present  paper  we  wish  prin- 
cipally to  confine  our  views  to  the  chronic 
disease,  which  alone  is  properly  termed  asthma. 
TTie  acute  asthma  more  ])r('perly  belongs  to  the 
articles  wim  h  treat  of  the  diseases  of  which  it 
is  merely  a  symptom. 

It  is  hardly  neres^ary  to  observe  that  two 
or  more  of  tiie  above  forms  of  asthma,  or 
rather  of  the  above  pathological  states,  may 
co-exist  in  the  same  individual.  We  may  have 
the  spasmodic  paroxysm  immediately  excited 
by  purely  nen'ous  causes,  inilui  e<l  in  jiersons 
already  affected  with  disea&e  of  the  bronchial 
merobnme,  white  all  fhe  varieties  of  the  sjrmpto- 
matic  asthma  mav  equally  affect  individuals 
wiio  have  or  who  ha\e  not  such  im  affection 
of  the  membrane.  We  may  even  have  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  pleura,  together 
with  disease  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  and 
yet  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  tlie  iLsthmatic 
fit  may  be  some  irritation  situated  in  a  remote 
organ.  In  like  manner,  tlte  acute  forms  of 
the  disease  may  supervene  to  the  chronic.  All 
this  complexity  forms  no  sul^tantial  objection 
to  the  classification  w«  have  jnst  given  of  the 

*  .Sec  Dr.  BiMtuii'*  Papers,  Med.  Chir.  Trant. 
vols.  X.  and  xiv.t  also  Dr.  Patiy's  PosthaasMis 
Wurk*»  vol.  ii. 
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nrieties  of  asllumi.    Our  object  ii  not  to 

exhibit  a  s|xciinfii  of  Un^ical  noaolniry,  uc- 
conling  to  the  suicieiu  approved  method,  but 
ineKly  to  lay  before  tl>e  reader  such  a  catalogue 
of  the  varieties  as  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  iu 
practice,  founded  upon  differences  in  tiieir 
pathology.  If  the  student  has  once  accurate 
views  of  the  true  nature  of  <llseas«s,  lie  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  discriminatinu;  all  the  va- 
rieties of  ilu  rn  wlucli  it  is  of  iinj)()rt;uice  to  know. 

In  nfeniag  to  the  preceding  )nveM^;ation, 
it  may  be  uadTul  to  give  a  brief  reoapitnlatioa 
of  some  of  the  principal  pointt  ^rinch  aMsa 
established. 

1.  In  the  diaease  pfopeily  tanned  aathiaa, 
there  is  always  present  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muM:le!>  uf  tliu  brondii,  and  sometimes 
a  nmilar  state  of  the  inusck-s  of  tlic  trarhca, 
larynx,  and  external  muscles  of  respiration. 

2.  f  n  a  small  ])roportioa  of  cases,  the  spas- 
modic stricture  may  take  nlace  (idio{)athically 
or  symptomaticaUy)  without  any  previous 
diMBse  of  the  aActed  parts. 

In  the  preat  majority  of  r:tses  tlic  spaa- 
nuxlic  constnction  is  dependent  on  a  pre- 
oiating  imtattoD  of  the  mucoua  memhiaiie  of 
the  air-possa^es. 

4.  Phenomena  of  a  very  similar  character 
a»  sometinMS  the  contequeoee  of  a  congested 
stale  of  the  miu-ous  mcmbmne  of  the  aiN 
passages,  wiiliuul  any  allLiidujit  s|>asm. 

5.  i'he  omgested  or  tumefied  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  almost  invariably  acootn- 
pauies  the  paroxysms,  whether  this  stale  he  a 
cause  or  a  consecj^iu  no-  uf  the  spasm. 

6.  The  violence  of  tlie  paroxysms  is  modified 
no  less  by  die  degree  of  the  congestion  than 
by  the  de<rree  of  tlie  spasm ;  a  at  congestion 
with  slight  spasm  producing,  probably,  tlie 
same  lesuH  as  a  sli^  congestion  with  a  gseat 
degrtM?  of  "ipn-sm. 

7.  In  some  cases,  the  tiuuelkd  or  congested 
state  of  the  brondiial  membrane  (msses  off 
entiiely  with  the  spasm,  without  aay  exhalation 
from  the  vessels  or  augmented  secretion  from 
the  mucous  follicles.  More  coininorily  there 
is  a  simultaneous  relaxation  of  the  spasm  of 
d»e  mnseolar  fibm,  and  an  exhalation  nom  the 
mucous  (  oat.  This  exhalation  mos'  romniorily 
puts  an  end  to  the  disease  for  a  tune;  not 
onAequently,  however,  the  congestive  passes 
to  a  more  permanmt  <ttnte  of  inflammatory 
irritation,  under  the  form  of  pulmonary  catarrh 
or  bronchitis. 

Morbid  aiuilmHi/  of  atthma. — In  a  com- 
plete history  of  asthma  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  stite  of  the 
afiected  pons  obsmed  on  dissection,  in 
the  pNsent  paper,  however,  we  must  content 
oursfivo  with  a  l.nitf  notici  of  somr  of  tin- 
most  commou  appearances.  \'anoas  circutn- 
etanoes  render  this  part  of  the  historv  much 
le^s  perfect  than  ?ome  may  he  prejxu'wi  to  ex- 
pect. In  the  first  place,  astlima,  strictly  so 
called,  scarcely  em  leads  to  a  fauU  resuH  m 
its  early  stiges,  and,  therefore,  few  opportuni- 
ties are  found  of  investii»ating  the  palho!o/ical 
anatomy  of  it  in  its  simple  state.  Secondly, 
in  a  certain  pcopoction  of  cases,  even  if  an 

TOt.  f. 


<wportttnity  were  aflbrded  of  examining  the 

affected  parts  in  the  i  .uly  ^t.t-o,  if  the  opinions 
formerly  advanced  aic  o'lnict,  we  ought  not  lo 
discover  any  morbid  ;i|)]Haranoes  after  death; 
any  morr,  nt  hast,  th m  in  hysteria,  chorea,  or 
other  diseases  ol  a  purely  nervous  character, 
lliirdly,  the  parts  principally  aftcted  in  the 
asthm.-itic  paroxysm  jure  so  minute,  ami  have 
been  hitherto  so  little  examined  in  ordinary 
dissections,  tlut  it  is  not  wonderful  if  they 
have  often  escaped  notice,  even  when  diseased. 
Fottidily,  whatever  may  have  been  the  patho- 
loiiital  condition  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
asthma,  in  the  early  stages,  it  is  cenain  thai 
the  long  continuance  of  the  disease  induces 
various  or.rnnic  rhan:^ps  in  other  parts;  and  it 
is  often  difficult  to  pronounce,  with  certainty, 
lespeeting  the  siiare  wluch  ceruio  morbid  alte> 
rations  had  in  producinij  the  phmomen.i  of  the 
disease.  In  the  t^rfuttir  number  ot  tli.  n  i onl,  d 
dussections  of  asthmatic  patients,  tlio  innrhid 
appeaiapoes  are  almost  always  to  be  looked 
upon  ddier  as  the  eomequetioe  of  the  disesise, 
or  as  concomitant  U-sions,  not  more  closely 
connected  with  tlic  asthmatic  paroxysm  than 
as  remote  or  enciting  causes,  and  constituting 
no  cssftitial  parts  of  the  f>;itholo,'ical  static 

VV'iUis  gives  a  liissei  ton  of  a  person  who  Itad 
looff  been  affected  with  asthma,  and  who  died 
in  a  paroxysm.  In  this  case,  he  informs  us, 
all  the  viscera  were  sound,  and  among  the  rest 
the  lungs,  there  being  neHher  an  ftceumutaiion 
of  fluid  in  the  bronchi,  nor  any  stagnation  of 
blood  In  the  veins.*  Tliis  must  have  been  a 
case  of  pure  nervous  itsthma,  or  of  asthma  de- 
pendent on  the  dry  catai^h,  the  anatomical 
characters  of  which  last  named  disease,  when 
pxisiino;  in  its  sitin>U'  state,  were  unknown  at 
liie  ttnie  tlus  auUiur  wrote,  and  would  hardly 
have  been  recogniied  if  known.  The  probable 
fidelity  of  this  dissection  is,  howev  er,  supjwrted 
by  the  experience  of  the  best  modern  anatomists. 
I^nnec,  wlien  vvntmv'  on  the  subject  of  ner- 
vous asthma,  makes  the  following  statement : 
**  Even  at  the  jieriod  in  which  we  live,  svlicn 
tlie  eyes  of  medical  men  are  particularly  di- 
rectcHl  to  the  minute  investigation  of  the  anato- 
mical character  of  diseases,  I  have  met  with 
many  m'jps  in  which  it  was  imi)OSsihlc,  aAer 
the  most  minute  research,  to  find  any  organic 
lesion  whatever  to  which  the  nfthmw  could  be 
attributed."t  ¥  crru?'  say^  that  in  fifteen  ^  ears, 
a^lmost  entirely  spent  in  hospitals,  he  has  not 
met  with  a  sint?le  dissection  which  could  lk> 
feirly  considered  as  exhibitinj;  the  results  of 
simple  or  idiopathic  sisthina :  ."md  he  adds  lljai 
the  still  jrreater  cxptrience  of  C'orvisart,  Lcroux, 
and  Lermuner,  leads  to  the  same  tesult4  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Jolly,  who  informs 
us,  th  .t  th.  saiae  iv-u't*;  have  Ixen  oht.^incd  by 
Aiidra.i,  Boudiaud,  Cruvuilhier,  Gueiseut,  &c.§ 
Tlie  hisi-naincd  author  relates  two  cases,  in 
infants  \\ho  died  of  "  an  acute  rri)iitl«'nt 
dyspnoea,  with  ouick  pulse,  pra'corduil  anxiety, 
and  diy  cough,'^  in  whose  bodies  no  organic 

•  JF.7/M  Dc  Morb.  Convals.  capwaii.  p.  94. 

t  I>c^  L'Aiiscult.  Med. 
i  Diet,  lie  Mrd.  t.  iii. 

i  sua.  de  M6d.  Prat,  t  iii.  p.  608. 
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(civesi  an  account  of  some  cases  of  asUimn,  which 
proved  suddenly  fatal ;  in  one  of  wtucli,  on 
dUMCtioilf  nothing  pret^matund  was  found, 
except  a  mnrbid  redness  of  the         >   (n  this 
case,  alUiuu,.'h  tJie  phenomena  of  ;kstiiinay.i>|>ear 
to  h.ivt'  t  xistt'd  (hiring  life,  the  patient's  wttll, 
**  iMtddeul^  at  aight,  in  a  quiet  sleep,"  is  more 
like  that  (rom  disease  of  the  heart  than  asthma. 
l.V  111  Iwrden  gives  the  outline  nf  the  (iis^tciion 
of  tluve  cases,  of  what  be  tenus  asthma.  Oae 
of  these  was  eridenily  a  disease  of  the  heart. 
In  the  second  n«e  the  thoracic       t  i-.i  v,vni 
sound,  and  no  morbid  affection  could  be  de- 
tected, except  an  exostosis  of  the  vertebne. 
The  tls  rrl  r  :!se  was  a  well-marked  exflrn|)If  of 
pulmonary  emphysema.t     This  condiuon  of 
tlie  lungs,  which  must  be  considcmd  as  fre- 
quently a  consequence,  as  well  as  a  cause,  of 
asthma,  in  noticeid  by  many  of  the  older  authors, 
partic  uhirly  Boiietusj§  Uuysch,||  Mor(rav;ni,1[ 
Stoll,  jkc.  &c.  It  was,  likewise,  fMuticalariy  de- 
scribed hy  our  countryman  Fli:^,  many  yeera 

ago,  as  existing  both  in  riTiiniiLls  ;iii<I  man; 
bcins:,  in  hawks,  tlie  cause  of  the  crocke,  a  kind 
of  dyspnosi  produced  by  om-stmining  in 
flyincr;  and,  ill  boaei^  Ae  caue  of  brwcn- 
wind.** 

The  saone  condition  of  the  lungs  is,  also, 
mentioned  by  Ridley ,ft  Sir  \V.Watson,tJ  and 
others  of  our  older  writers.  The  dissections 
reiordcd  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Bree  throw  no 
light  upon  the  morbid  anatomy  of  proper  asthma, 
as  almost  all  his  cases  were  mere  symptomatic 
dyspnoras,  produced  by  organic  diseases  of 
other  parts.  Dr.  KUillie  has  given  ui  accurate 
descriptions  of  all  the  variettes  of  emphysema 
of  tlie  lungs,  but,  unfortiiriatily,  we  liavc  no 
histories  of  dis^iae  to  connect  the  lesiotin  witii 
asthma.  We  shall  conclude  this  brief  exi>ost- 
tion  with  a  notice  of  two  ctise%  hy  Andral, 
which  appear  deserving  particular  attention. 
One  of  these  was  a  violent  dyspncea  succeeding 
the  lettooesaion  of  measles,  and  presented,  on 
dissection,  all  Ae  mailts  of  bioncliithr.   In  the 

Otlinr,  whic  h  suddt  iily  supervened  to  the  dry- 
ing-up  of  an  old  ulcer,  and  whicli  might  pro- 
poly  be  tensed  acute  asdmia,  Ae  bronchial 
membrane  was  found  reddened,  in  patches  only, 
in  small  spots.  Andral  justly  considers  the 
inflammation,  existing  in  this  case,  as  inade- 
quate of  itself  to  account  for  either  the  symp- 
toms or  the  fatal  event.§§ 

Di/i^  nosis  nf'asihma. — The  d  iagnosis  of asthma 
is  seldom  ditKcult.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases  most 
readily  recognized, and  most  fimriliarly  named  by 
the  subjt  cts  of  it,  and  by  their  frimds.  Still,  as 
there  are  a  tew  affections  whicit  have  consider^ 
able  external  sirailaii^  widi  asthma,  it  will  be 
proper  briefly  to  notice  them  in  this  place. 

*  Diet,  de  MM.  Pist.  t.  iii.  p.  196. 
t  Msd.  Tramact.  voL 

I  Commontar.  p.  6B. 
«  Ob«.  57,  56. 

ft  Oba.  19.  21. 

II  Epist.  iv.  24  ;  xviii.  14. 
Phytician't  Puhc  Watch. 

tt  Obwrv.  Med.  I'ract.  p.  219,  234.  Lon«1.  1703. 
riiil.  TranK.  Abriil.  vol.  sit.  p.  145. 
Cliniquft  M«ii.  t.  it.  p<.  72. 


Systematic  writen,  indeed,  sumrfy  ns  wHh  m 

formidable  list  of  diseases,  \shif  h  tliry  say  may 
be  coufouuded  with  asthma ;  but  lu  ^ive  any 
account  of  the  diKtinctions  iietwecn  tlie  greater 
nuinlior  of  them  aitd  it,  would  he  only  triHini^ 
Willi  ilie  reader.  Even  the  few  rt;iiuuk.-5  are 
about  to  make  are  intetidt-d  much  more  for  the 
student  than  for  those  who  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  wimessing  the  diseases  in 
question. 

in  the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  glottis  de- 
pendant  on  hysteria,  the  whole, /erus  of  the 

disease  is  very  different  from  that  of  asthma, 
'llie  somnolent  languor,  and  frequently  recum- 
bent posture  of  tlie  hYsteric  pwent,  contmst 
very  strikingly  with  tlio  awakened  pa?ern*>^<, 
the  acute  distrts«<,  an<i  lal>oriou»  volumary 
exertions  of  the  a^tliniatic.  In  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  glottis  from  other  causes,  such 
as  we  meet  with  most  frequently  in  children, 
but  not  often  in  them,  there  is  a  nearer 
proacb  to  the  exti«nal  phenomena  of  asthma. 
In  cedema,  or  in  inflammation  or  uloemtion  of 
the  glottis,  in  all  of  which  there  is  more  or 
le!9»  «{KU»m  combined  with  the  lix^  physical 
changes,  an  ineiperienced  observer  might,  at 
first  sight,  have  some  iloubts  rpspertinu'  the 
nature  of  lliu  dist:a.se.  A  clo.wr  examination, 
however,  will  soon  remove  all  difficulty.  In 
all  the  affections  of  the  glottis  and  larynx,  the 
patient  recognizes  and  points  out  these  parts  as 
the  seat  of  his  distress.  In  some  lliere  is 
acute  pain,  in  all  there  is  a  marked  and  ob- 
vious sense  of  stricture  fbere.    The  patient 

frequently  endeavours,  by  lian<nini.;  the  (  xternal 
parts,  to  relieve  this  stricture.  lie  has  tlie 
distinct  feeling  that  the  inlet  is  too  small  for 
the  supply  of  air  necessary  to  his  well-being; 
and,  generally,  he  h.xs  the  additional  horror  of 
impending  suffocation  from  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  the  obstruction.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  are  also  very  different  in 
the  two  classes  of  cxses.  In  the  affections  of 
the  laiynx,  the  sound  produced  bv  the  passage 
of  die  air  through  the  obstructed  aperture  is 
very  peculiar,  and  very  different  from  that 
which  accompanies  asthma,  whidi  latter  is 
merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  wdl  known 
soiinff  of  sitnplp  wheezin?.  Alnioi^t  all  these 
observations  apply,  mutntu  miitandts,  to  every 
partial  obstruction  of  the  trachea  as  well  aa 
larynx,  whether  such  obstruction  arise  from 
foreign  growths  presning  on  it  externally,  from 
ferei::!)  Inxlies  accidentally  introduced  into  it, 
or  from  morbid  formations  within  its  carity,  as 
in  croup. 

Certain  cases  of  severe  bronchitis  have  like- 
wise a  considerable  external  resemblance  to 
asthma,  when  finat  seen.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance, however,  a  minute  examination  of  the 
various  s;^mptoms,  or  even  the  history  of  the 
attack,  will  speedily  remove  all  doubt  of  the 
nature  of  the  rase.  We  do  not  here  allude  to 
that  clasps  of  cuiies  which  were  formerly  noticed 
under  the  name  of  acute  asthma,  but  to  simple 
bronchitis,  unaccompanied,  or  almost  unao- 
compimied,  with  spnsm.  In  the  caats  termed 
acute  asthma,  tlx  ri-  is,  as  we  have  seen,  vrry 
frequently  present  an  inilammation  of  the  brun- 
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clual  membmne;  but  tliis  is  in  itself  slight  in 
degie^  wod  bmn,  in  idatioa  to  the  cum  of 
disease,  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  vehe- 
ment spasm  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  In 
affections  of  this  sort,  the  immeaiate  conse- 
quences of  the  spnsn  usually  mask,  and,  as  it 
iwre,  overwhelm,  the  symptonu  or  mflunmiw 

tiori,  the  counfeiinnce  berominK  hairtT'ir'l  and 
shrimkj  the  skin  cold  and  claouny,  and  the 
Ditbe  incaktilably  quick  and  extremely  feeble. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  unfitrtnnate  that  siirh  cases 
have  been  cLissod  uiuifr  tlic  tirad  of  asthma  at 
nil ;  as  tliere  is  re;ison  to  belifjve  that  tlie  very 
name  has  had  fre<iueiilly  the  effect  of  divert- 
ing tlie  atttuliou  of  Utc  pmctitioner  from  tlie 
only  part  of  the  disease  which  is  really  of  much 
importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
Agahut  this  danger,  the  judicious  and  expe- 
riem  etl  practitioner  will  be  on  his  ijuanl,  and 
will  be  careful  not  to  adopt  such  measiuts  of 
tieaiment  litt  the  relief  or  the  spasm,  as  may 
tftid  to  aivrn'vate  the  inflammation;  and  will 
sedulously  watch  Uie  deck'iision  of  the  former, 
ao  as  to  U  prepared  to  treat,  when  pnicticable, 
the  more  Axed  and  more  importuU  mfiection  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

VeiT  severe  dyspnoea  sometimes  accompa- 
nies the  moie  acute  and  pure  forms  of  bron- 
chitis ;  but  ihat  are  strong  and  obvious  lines 
of  distinction  between  it  and  ivsthina.  In  the 
first  place,  the  stricture  on  the  chest  and  dys- 
poflsa  m  bwticbitie  are  very  much  less,  and  are 
also  different  in  kind.  In  the  inflammatory 
atlection,  the  chest  is  still  capable  of  conside- 
rable dilatation,  even  iu  the  severest  examples, 
which  is  nevf-r  the  rase  in  the  asthmatic  pa- 
roxysm. Si'condly,  the  usual  symptoms  of 
intamination  are  ptescnt  in  bvandntis,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  never  occurs  in  pure  asthma.* 
Thirdly,  the  history  of  the  attack  will  be  found, 
on  inquiry,  to  be  veiy  differtut  m  the  two 
cases.  Like  all  inifaunmatory  diseases,  bron- 
chitis requires  a  certain  spu  e  of  time  for  its 
deveIo|»ment,  and  it  never  comes  to  its  acme 
suddenly  as  asthma  does.  ik>th  may  be  form- 
ing for  some  time;  but  the  invasion  of  the 
severe  dyspnoea  h  in  the  one  case  gradual, 
in  the  otlier  per  saltum.  In  the  fourtli  place, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
die  inexperienced  practitioner,  that  a  pretty 
accurate  judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  (unless  in  the  very  first  attack) 
from  circutnatances  quite  extianeous  to  the  dis- 
ease itself.  If  the  case  is  asdima,  the  com- 
parativrty  composed  and  unappallei!  counte- 
nances ot  the  patient  and  his  friends,  at  once 
bespeak  the  consciousness  of  an  attack  whiA 
as  neither  novel  nor  dangerous.  Their  looks 

"  <Almo»t  all  practical  wtitert  con*idc*r  the  pie- 
•«ncc  of  yVcrr  a*  suflicieat  evidence  that  the  dit- 
ease  i*  nut  asihnia.  Thoa  Sydenham  :  Nolha 
hxr  prrtpneumonia,  licet  ad  aslhma  nirenin  all- 
qiiantiiliiiu  acccdat,  tiini  quoad  (pirandi  dtfEcnUa* 
tcin,  lum  etiant  alia  qucdano  •ymptoinuln,  ah  illo 
taneu  saiit  di|iiawilur(  cum  in  ista  manifetta 
icbris  alqiitt  iaflaOifliatlMds  signa  se  prodant.  qua 

in  hoc  Bosqaaa  mmfumx,"'-'Op§nJUmmm, 
p.  371* 


supplicate  relief  from  auflermg,  not  escape 
from  danger*  Dm  state  of  things  is  very 
difl'erent  in  a  severe  attack  of  genuine  bron* 

chitis. 

The  only  other  cases  which  we  shall  here 
notice,  are  those  sudden  and  violent  attacks 
of  dyspnoea,  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article,  which  frequently  accompany  different 
orj^anic  diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  These 
cases,  as  we  there  showed,  maybe  logically, 
but  not  pathologically,  rans^ed  under  the  licad 
of  nervous  asthma.  They  are  nion"  properly 
termed  ftpuriota  etthma.  The  previous  his- 
tory of  (lie  m<jc  will,  cfcncrally,  suHice  to  point 
out  ilit  diflereiice  lielvvceu  attacks  of  Uii!>  kind 
and  true  asthma;  and  where  this  is  insufficient, 
proper  attention  to  the  actual  symptoms  and  to 
the  physical  signs  of  thoracic  ai.seases,  will 
soon  remove  all  difficulty.  Tlie  diseases  which 
commonly  give  rise  U>  these  Daroxvsms  of  spuii- 
ous  asthma,  are,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  contiao- 
tion  of  tile  valvular  orifice?;.  li\ dr.  ili  .1  iv,  and 
ciirtain  Ollifer  thruuic  affections  which  directly 
circumscribe  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  fortunate  that  all  these  diseases  have  he- 
come  of  very  easy  diagnosis  since  the  discovery 
of  auscultation  and  percussion.  In  most  Cases 
the  applicaticm  of  the  stethoscope  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  chest,  or  the  employment  of 
percussion  for  the  same  period,  will  remove 
all  obscurity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affisctton. 
For  details,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the 
articles  \vhi>  h  treat  of  those  diseases  individu- 
ally, aiul  to  the  g^ieial  article  on  Auscul- 

TATIOir. 

The  pntgm!ti<i  in  asthma  needs  no  formal 
discussion.  It  may  be  gleaned  from  what  has 
been  alseadv  delivered  on  the  pathology  of  the 
diwaic,  and  from  the  pathology  of  the  diseases 
with  which  the  paroxysm  is  complicated,  or  to 
which  It  1<  ads. 

Ajitlmta  hardly  ever  proves  fiual  as  "fthmi, 
that  is,  in  the  paroxysm ;  but  its  fVequent  le- 
curniice  not  merely  aggravates  the  patlioloi^cal 
states  m  which  it  has  originated,  but  leads  di^ 
lectly  to  the  production  of  other  diseases. 
Tlie  jjopniar  saying,  which  may  be  considpred 
SIS  almost  ^luverbial,  of  nsthma  bcin^  a  charter 
of  Uwfi  (iff,  has  prolxibly  originated  in  the  n»> 
tural  di.s|xxsition  of  the  mind  to  exaggerate, 
beyond  its  true  dejfree,  any  circumstance  which 
has  repeatedly  turned  out  differently  from  what 
we  expected.  The  most  common  of  the  dis- 
eases which  ori^nate  in  asdma,  are  emphy- 
sema of  the  lun<:s,  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
hydrothorax,  and  otlier  forms  of  dropsy.  For 
the  prognosis  in  these  cases,  we  must  refer  to 
the  rp<;]iertivp  articles  in  the  present  wolkf 
whicli  Ijcat  of  the  di.staj»ts  individually. 

If  asthma  is  rarely  fatal,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  almast  as  rarely  cured,  if  this  t  pitJiet  is  ap- 
pHetl  only  to  the  entire  and  jH,'rmancnt  removal 
of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  frequently  sus- 
ceptible of  -.rreat  mitigation,  and  retardation  of 
the  paroxysms.   On  the  whole,  however,  it 

must  !)«■  adinilted  that  thi:i'  iri  f  w  i  ,1  4 
less  amenable  to  tlie  interference  of  art.  It  lias, 
consequently,  ever  been  one  of  the  narked 
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£uliiiK  .source  «  empJoyiuetit  and  profit  10 
charlataiui.* 

Coian  «f  o$A$Ha. — In  a  fiNmer  part  of  Ihis 

pa|)er  we  fiad  occasion  to  ■_:l\i>  some  account 
of  the  cuuMet  v/'  asthma,  i'hii  im|)ortance  of 
the  subjecly  however,  renders  some  further  de- 
tails necessary.  \Vc  sliall  lunici',  iii  order, 
first,  the  remote  or  preUiapuauig,  mid,  secondly, 
the  excitinf;  causes. 

I.  l^rcdisfxising  cmtsei.   One  of  Uie  most 
oommon  pmlts^Mwing  causes  of  asthma  is  he- 
reditary tniriMiiisMoii ;         (Iim-.ls*-,  or  ilit'  [tv- 
disf^itioQ  to  It,  being,  according  to  our  own 
limited  ohacumion,  one  of  tbwe  mtM  fre- 
quently inherited.     Likv    oilier  hereditary 
oisea-ses,  however,  it  often  seems  to  aflisct 
ladier  an  irre^lar  course.    In  mo.st  of  the 
case*;  tlic  history  of  which  we  have  investi- 
gutt^tl,  wlule  we  liave  rarely  failed  to  find  some 
one  of  the  near  relations  or  progeoitom  of  the 
pattent  subject  to  astlima,  we  have  feiy  often 
found  the  immediate  parents  to  have  been  fi^e 
from  it.    In  some  in>tamf>,  wv  have  known  a 
ooosideiable  propoftion  of  the  memben  of  the 
•ane  stock  subject  eidier  to  Ais  or  some  other 
disease  of  the  or^atis  of  respiration  ;  one  lx>ing 
subject  to  a  chrome  cough,  another  to  perma- 
nent dyspnoea ;  one  beii^f  liable  to  mfbmma- 
tory  attacks  of  tho  chest,  and  some  having 
already  f.illwi  victims    to  consumjition.  A 
•kongiy  marked  case  of  heriTlitary  ;istlmia  is 
one  icoorded  by  Sennertus,  in  the  family  of  his 
wili^    Her  fether,  two  brothers,  a  sister,  and  a 
sister's  daughter,  all  laboured  under  asthma.f 
We  do  not  think  that  the  phthisical  oonstitu- 
tion  greatly  predisposes  to  asthma.  Malfor- 
mation of  tlie  chest  may,  perhaps,  be  justly 
enumerated  among  the  hereditary  causes  of 
asthma,  as  this  configuntion,  or  at  least  the 
ptTrli'^'jK)- :*ion  whirh  dirrctly  !rnds  to  it,  is  very 
irequeiitiy  inherited.    At  ail  events,  it  must  lye 
admitted  as  one  of  tlie  predisposing  causes  of 
asthma.    Oilier  jH-culiariin  s  of  stniclurc  of  tlie 
respiratory  organs,  botli  connate  and  aceiinrt'd, 
predispose  to  asthma  ;  of  which  kind  we  may 
leckon  narrowness  of  the  glottis,!  ^c.  And 
here  also,  perhaps,  ought  to  he  daased  that 
peculiar  morbid  sensibility  of  the  bronchial 
membiaoe,  already  noticed,  which  renders  it 
btolemt  of  certam  impreftrmtioos  of  the  in- 
sjiin  d  air,  more  particularly  ipTacuanlia. 

St  vi  ral  thseases  predi^iioHe  strongly  to  asili- 
ma,  {xirticularly  chronic  di.sonler  of  the  sto- 
mach and  ixiwels,  gout,  diseases  of  the  <ikin, 
and  utcruic  uiiections.  Still  more  strongly  and 
directly  predisponent  are  all  diseases  ivhich 
directly  aliiE«t  the  bronchial  membrane,  namely, 
all  the  varieties  of  catanh  and  bronchitis,  vaea- 

*  At  itf     fslalts  to  lbs  mm  «f  asthma,  tha 

progDo«is  cannot,  peiliafM,  be  samncd  ap  better 
ibvo  in  Uie  wordi  of  old  John  of  Gnddmden  :  — 
**  Et  prime  Kiendum  est,  uthma  in  scnihiu  non 
rccipcie  cuntioncm,  ncc  in  alia  aetaio  niti  difli- 
cultrr,  rT>»'«inn(>  «i  lit  antigiium." — Roia  Anglica, 
p.  •2<*(l.  Ancust  Viiidd.  1585. 
t  Sennert.  (jpcra,  too.  ii.  p.  ItS. 
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lik<  wise  be  enumenitecl  as  excitini;  caus^-s, 
since  their  mpprrnioH,  as  it  is  called,  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  paroxysm.*  The  same 
i>  true  of  habitual  morbid  discbartrp^',  whether 
of  blood,  .OK  from  tlie  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  or 
of  pus  from  old  ulcers,  whetlier  natural  or  foifr- 
titious.    But,  of  all  l!ic  predispcwinp  causes  of 
asthma,  dyspep.^^ia,  in  some  of  lia  furni»  or 
conscquenoes,  is  :  \  t  r  the  most  fiei|nent. 
Indeed,  as  several  ot  tlte  affections  alieadv 
ennraereted  ai  prtdis] nosing  to  astlima,  snch 
ii5  chronic   dist  av.  s  of  the  skm,  uterine  and 
hemorrhoidal  aiiiictioas,  &c.  may,  m  a  great  . 
majority  of  instances,  be  traced  nltiraaldy  to 
dyspepsia  as  their  cause,  we  may,  without  im- 
propriety, set  down  to  the  score  of  this  altiec- 
tion  most  of  the  cases  of  asthma  which  are 
usually  said  to  originate  from  tlic  above-named 
diseases.     It  is  only,  howevt  r,  m  wliai  may 
be  termed  secimdary  d^sjHpsin,  or  that  general 
disorder  of  the  system  which  is  so  often  the 
consequence  of  long  continued  irritation  of  the 
chylo|X)ietic  organs,  tliat  ivsults  of  the  kind 
now  ooniemplated  anse.   In  these  cases  the 
distribution  of  both  Ae  nervous  nower  and  the 
circulatin'i;  fluid- In  r  ,        rrre^rnliir,  while  the 
fluids  tbemseU'eti  become  depraved.    It  is  m 
dHi  state  of  die  system  that  thoae  local  con- 
ppstion!?  of  blood  take  place,  which  constitute 
U»e  lir»t  perceptible  ground-work  of  Uie  very 
large  class  of  secondary  diseases.   If  general 
plethora  is  present  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as  it 
frequently  is,  then  some  form  of  i:out,  or  local 
hemorrhage,  or  morbid  increa.se  of  >,ome  natural 
secretion,  is  the  mode  in  vriiich  nature  seeks  to 
relieve,  and  often  does  relieve  herself  when 
she  is  most  ojipresstd.    But   t  is  more  par- 
ticularly in  producing  changes  of  structure  or 
of  secretion  m  the  mucous  membranes  of  other 
parts,  that  chronic  disenne  of  that  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  exerts  its  vicarious  power.    It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  bronchial  membrane  some- 
tmi(  s  suffers  singly,  somi  timf"?  conjointly  with 
tliui  of  other  jjarts,  more  j^iicularly  with  tliat 
of  tlie  uterus  and  vagina  in  females. 

Many  other  piedisposii^  causes  are  men- 
tioned aiithora,  such  as  simple  plethora, 
coq>uleney,  erj'sijiel.is,  suppressed  jx  rspiratiori 
of  the  feet,  &c.  ^'o  doubt  all  these  are  justly 
accused,  fAutlcnlarly  the  first ;  hut  we  can  do 
no  more  here  than  n  fcr  to  them. 

Hut  of  all  disea.scs  which  predispose  to 
asUima,  inflammatoiy  and  catarmal  aoections 
of  the  hro'v  hial  meinhrane  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  and  etimive.  Oilier  di!M>ases  may  be 
said  to  pradispoae  indirectly,  bat  catanh  di- 

*  Pnih  Deum  immonalcm '.  (exctatma  ScbnaU 
der)  qaua  mulU  wrthrilicoruoi  a«ihinate  •<'n  cn*- 
piiio cxungmintar ! "  It  U  ta  be  ob«rrvi'iJ.  how. 
aver,  that  Sehacidar,  like  msit  writcis  btfore  tbe 
time  of  WillU.  confoanded  all  tha  dkCMCS  of  Urn 
heart,  he,  producing  paroxysna  of  dy*plKCa,  «ith 
anthnia  propc-riy  to  cnllrd.  Tliis  aaihor,  referring 
U)  (tmit  as  a  gri  .-it  jjmli-posinp  cauic  of  such  mttacka, 
quuU'H  a  gotxi  sjvy'f'i;  "f  Dutu'iui  tu  a  certatin 
prince  ; — 

"  QuBod  vous  Bvc*  la  goutte  vous  cstct  a  plaindre, 
Qasad  voas  n«  I'avss  i^,  eitcs  a  oaindra." 
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Kctly.  In  this  class  of  causes  we  include 
iiMBsles  and  all  the  acute  traplii*  iimnta, 
n  likewise  fevers,  which  are  so  frrqucntly 
attended  by  catarrhal  affections  of  tlic  bron- 
chial membtane.  Many  asthmatic  patients 
date  the  coBUMncement  of  the  cough,  wtiich 
etentualty,  after  many  years  perhaps,  teimia- 
uted  iu  itathma,  from  tlii'  meusks  or  s:n:il!-pox, 
or  mme  severe  fever,  lliese  diseases  had  left 
behind  them  that  permanent  catarAal  afiectiOD 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  which  we  have 
ibnoetly  shown  to  be  the  ordinary  ground- 
werit  fif  asthma.  The  sane  iceults  follow 
from  repeated  attacks  of  common  catarrh.  In 
some  or  these  last  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
correct  to  go  a  step  further  back,  and  state  the 
|«rwiiq)ogitig  cause  of  asthma  to  be  an  extnp 
ordinuy  siuoeplibility  to  the  impression  of 
cold,  rather  than  the  catirrh  itself,  which  is  the 
co&sequoice  of  this  susceptibiltty.  The  most 
cow  moo  cause  of  this  morind  Monbility  to 
cold  is  to  he  fnunri  in  the  hixurious  habits 
of  later  times,  which  have  earned  to  a  dan- 
gerous excess  the  comforts  of  oar  dk«M  and 
haliitalioiis.  In  nothing  is  there  n  tjreafer  <  on- 
tra»t  b&lwtx'ii  us  and  our  unctstors  than  in  liit; 
luxumus  cloijt'iu'ss  and  uarmth  of  our  apart- 
ments ;  and  it  will  aauoely  be  deuied  that  the 
icsult  of  such  a  mode  of  \Mag  haa  been  to 
vender  us  more  e:usily  affected  by  the  riuour  and 
diangeableness  of  the  climate  out  of  doors, 
whiot  unhappily,  appeass  mflier  to  have  ce- 
trograded  than  troprovr  i,  ^vhile  the  endless 
inv^tiuu  of  new  modes  ot  defence  in  our 
domestic  arr.uu  :nents,  has  made  the  contiasC 
still  greater.  I^o  author  dwell  so  much  on 
the  consequence  of  tiiese  luxurious  h.il^its  lu 
pwdiyiiy  to  asthma,  a.s  Withers,  whose  ob- 
aerfalMin  are  mwft  pertinent,  and  well  merit 
the  attention  of  the  reader.*  It  is  irequentty 
by  induciiip  this  sensibility  to  the  imprc'SsiiDi 
of  coki,  and  by  thus  predisposmg  to  catarrh, 
that  dyspepsia  lays  <he  finindation  of  asQuna. 
Many  other  of  the  remote  causes  of  asthma 
'  Opctate  m  tlie  same  maiuter,  aiui  auiong  these, 
certain  menial  states,  particularly  the  depress- 
in>;  p'i';«inn<!  Sedentariness  and  s<>clusion, 
tii€  riaiuij.1  con»equence«  of  ijrief  and  melan- 
choly, i;ive  rise  to  dys]>epsia,  and  dyspepsia 
induces  tiie  languid  circulation  in  the  skin, 
extremiues,  and  muootis  membranes,  which 
seems  to  be  the  immcdiaitoaimof  thetucmaed 
tenaibiUty  to  cold. 

II.  Sttithig  caun.  Under  diie  head  mwt 
be  comprchewled  all  such  circutn^unces  as 
have  been  known  immediately  to  induce  a 
poroxyfltt,  whether  in  the  predisposed  or  not 
These  are  f  x^n  :T>e!y  numerous  .ind  various. 
Joseph  Frank  .none  C'numt.rat4:s  upwards  of 
forty,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  this  learned  and 
indefiUigable  writer  to  state  that  he  gives  his 
authority  in  every  case.f  Our  countryman 
Willis,  in  general  and  more  pithy  terms,  con- 
veys nearly  the  same  inibrmatiou  when  he  in- 
Ibrms  tn  that  **  asdimalics  can  hear  nothing 

*  Sfl«  Us  Tnatis*  on  Atduna. 
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violent  or  unusual.  From  excess  of  heat  or 
cold,  from  any  great  bodily  exeition  or  mental 
emotion,  from  change  of  season  or  of  weather, 
from  error;',  evtn  ot  a  slight  kind,  in  the  non- 
natumls,  and  from  a  tliousand  things  Ik  sidesi, 
they  fidl  into  fits  of  dyspnoa."*  By  fiir  the 
most  common  and  most  important  of  Aese 
cases,  wo  consider  to  be  tlie  a]ii)lication  of 
cold,  or,  at  least,  one  or  more  of  those  cir- 
cnmstuaoes,  whatever  they  may  be,  whidi,  in 
ordinarv  easels,  prn  l  ir  !■  r-aUirrh.  Althnunh  it 
wiU  ap|jeur  tix)m  wtiai  is  i^one  befoi-e  that  we 
do  not  deny  the  existence  of  east  s  of  asthma 
of  a  purely  nrn'ous  kind,  and  altogether  inde- 

tx.'iidciit  of  any  pcrmajieut  loud  iilietiion  of  the 
tionchial  roemorane,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  they  oonititute  an  estiemely  small 
proportion  of  the  caws  met  witfi  in  practice. 
And  we  ;u-e  further  of  opinion  that  out  of  the 
immense  majority  of  cases  of  asthma  from 
otter  catiMa,  nine-ientha  at«  oomplicaled  with 
some  f  rm  of  ratarrh,'  or,  at  least,  with  a 
morbid  bu&ceptibili^  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
btane to  be  afibcted  by  cold.  In  this  very 
numerous  class  of  cns^?,  then,  al!  thn  p  cir- 
cumstances which  iuducu  L-atarrh,  and  wliich 
may  prenerally  be  considered  as  some  form  or 
modification  of  cold,  applied  to  the  whole 
body  or  to  a  part  of  it,  must  he  nndostood  to 
be  tht  usual  eneiting  canaM  of  tiie  asthoMlie 
paronam. 

All  practical  writera  on  aaduna  hiy  great 

stress  on  this  exciting  cause,  but  none  with 
such  precision  and  effect  as  Withers,  Ryan, 
and  Watt.  The  latter  author  in  poiticular.  in 

a  short  but  most  v-aluable  essay  publishwi  in 
hui  Treatise  ou  Diubctt^s,  has  very  iktrikmgly 
and  beautifully  illustrated  the  subject.  In 
sev^al  cases  thoe  leoorded,  he  has  pointed  out, 
with  the  greatest  minuteness  and  perspicuity, 
ilie  gradual  influence  of  the  cause,  from  the 
first  impression  of  the  cold  up  to  tiie  invasion 
of  file  paroxysm  .f  Ryan  had  previously  made 
the  same  observation,  and  appHed  it  to  practical 
purposes  of  the  greatest  importance. J  In 
theae  ophiioM  our  own  espmnoe  leads  us 
fully  to  concur;  almost  every  of  a.sthma 
which  we  have  met  with  beiim  Irattsible  lo  the 
usual  cans^  of  catarrh,  and  most  of  them 
being  advantageously  treiOed  only  on  the  prin> 
ciples  which  regulate  dw  practice  in  diat  di^ 
ease. 

Treatment  asthma.  —  In  this,  as  in 
other  diieaBet,  the  nttainment  of  a  just  pe- 
ihiAogy  would  wonderfully  abbreviate  the 
labour  of  thmpeutical  prescription.  In  the 
writings  of  the  older  authors,  who  were,  in 
treneral,  guided  either  by  empirical  views  or 
by  £mciful  Uieones  of  disea^,  ue  tind  no  end 

"  Aitlitnatici  nihil  violcntam  «ut  iDass>iPliim  frrro 
poMUbt :  A  fri^ri*  vrl  r .^!ori«  esceMO,  a  vclicaicult 
qiioviK  cor(>aTU  aut  aitimi  motn,  ab  acris  aut  anni  inu- 
tationihu^  qiiibaii]u(*  tna^nit ,  uh  errati*  vel  levioribos 
circa  rrs  non  iintarale*,  imn  proptf^r  tnillo  alias 
occailolae«  in  dy'pnipa;  paroxysnuw  luciditnt  — 
Medicttm.  Ojn'r.  j>.  '200. 

t  Casu  of  Diabews,  Ue.  p.  *254.   Glasgow,  1806. 

i  OlNervaiioBBonAathma,|>.40.  London,  1798. 
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to  As  mvjT  of  nwdml  ftmnilvf  onlil  Cfci^ 

thing  that  nad  been  init  on  record  bv  their 
predecessons  or  had  ueen  imagiued  bj  them- 
selvei  or  their  conteinpin«riM»  as  mefol  or 
likely  to  be  u^rfui  in  the  individual  disesise 
uDder  consideration,  haj»  been  dii^played  at  fiill 
lenfith.  In  our  own  days,  and  in  the  diseam 
of  the  nature  of  w}i)rh  wt-  h:i\e  act^uired  some 
accurate  views,  a  few  ^tucnil  prtxepts  will  con- 
vey to  those  acquainted  vrilh  the  general  princi- 
ples of  therapeutica  all  that  we  have  to  deliver 
nspectini;  the  tmtment  of  a  discfue.  We 
have  n«it  y»'t  itlUiini'd,  in  tlic  ( use  of  asthma,  to 
a  pathology  perfect  m  all  its  parts;  yet  vn 
Inut  Aat  enon^  hu  been  reconled  in  tiie 
prm»ding  pages  to  permit  us  to  l>r  mon-  liricf 
in  tJie  delivery  of  oar  practical  prect^'pu  tluui 
•ome  of  otur  pieJcccMuia. 

In  eriterinc  tipon  this  pnrt  of  our  subject,  it 
is  desirable  ilat  Uie  reader  keep  constantly  in 
mind  titat  almost  every  thing  in  the  sucoeediag 
pages  respecting  the  treatment  of  asthma  ap- 
plies exclusively  to  tlie  chronic  forms  of  that 
disease.  It  will  In-  r»To]le<  ted  th;tt  the  disease 
tenned  acute  asthma  is  either  a  varie^  of  broo- 
cbitis,  or  m  violent  congestion  of  the  pulmoiMiy 
mmous  tneinhiane,  and  that  it  is  to  be  treated 
on  pnnciples  applicable  to  such  pathological 
•IntM,  with  little  regard  to  the  spam  %i%ich 
romplimtps  it.  I\)r  the  yiroper  trratmPTrt  of 
this  rttlection  we  must,  ilarclore,  rtlir  to  the 
articles  MiuiNcuiTis  and  Catarrh. 

The  treatment  of  asthma,  like  that  of  all 
periodic  diseases,  consists  of  two  parts,  that 
proper  in  the  paroxysm,  and  that  in  the  intt  r- 

val.  We  shall  not^  these  in  the  order  now 
menfiofupj 

I.  Trfatriunf  in  the  parori/MH. — -TliC  sim- 
plest mode  of  proceeding,  and  that  which 
will  lead  to  least  repetition  nd  circumlocution, 
will  )>r  to  notice  the  treatment  undf»r  the  head 
of  itie  different  remedies  or  classes  of  remedies 
which  have  been  employed,  or  whidl  may  Mem 
worthy  of  being  employed. 

Blood-letting,  liie  extreme  suffering  of  the 
patient  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  will  very 
naturally  aumest  the  employment  of  so  power- 
Ad  a  remedy  as  Uooa<>letting.  This  ts,  ac- 
cordingly, one  of  the  measures  which  the 
young  practitioner  is  almost  sure  to  have  re- 
flOarse  to  upon  being  first  called  to  a  severe 
case.  Kx[>eriencc,  however,  will  inevitably 
lead  to  oj)imon.s  less  fovounble  to  its  use  than 
might  be  anticipated  before  a  sxifficient  trial 
of  its  efficacy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  pro- 
per remedy  in  some  cases ;  but  it  cannot  be 
reeommendwl  a.s  one  that  is  uent Tally  either 
useful  or  safe.  It  may  be  occasionally  neoes- 
9Uf  a*  an  awdliuy  to  other  means,  or  as 
a  measure  of  pn-r  iiiti-Ti  i  -linst  the  ill  con- 
sequences likely  to  be  produced  by  tlie  pw- 
oxysm  on  otfier  paits;  but  it  should  never 
be  looked  upon  as  n  measure  to  be  had  re- 
course to,  like  many  odiers,  on  almost  empi- 
rical principles.  It  is  a  remedy  too  important 
to  be  trifled  with.  It  never,  wc  believe,  puts 
an  end  to  the  paroxysm,  much  less  does  it 
cute  the  diMaM ;  and  its  habitual  employmeiit 


is  an  aflbctiflB  of  fts^nant  leeuiienoe  eawMC 

fail  to  1h'  liiirhly  injurious.  It  is  m  lu  Ui  d  in 
the  early  attacks  of  young  and  robust  subjects ; 
IB  eases  of  fnaat  geneml  plethom ;  in  fila  of 
great  vioVnc  e,  in  whirh  tin-  pulmonary  rimila- 
tion  18  mudi  ini[>ede(i,  iuul  lite  brdin  or  uUier 
important  oiyans  are  likely  to  suffer  in  consiv 
qnrnee.  Cases  of  this  kin»l  are  denoted  by 
tlie  extreme  violence  of  tiie  dyspuaa,  lividity 
of  the  fakce,  stupor,  &c.  HIeeding  with  leeches 
is  never  proner  in  die  ustbmatir,  paroxysm ; 
cupping  may  be  0(«astona1hr  oKftil,  especially 
when  tiii  re  exists  nun  h  t  ereond  congestion. 

JNarcoticSf  antt-*pasmodicSt  if<'  Medicines 
of  thb  class  seem  patticulaily  indicated  by  the 
obviously  spasmodic  <  hararter  of  the  jiaroxysro, 
and  by  its  violence  ;*  Mtd  accordutgly  tlujy  have 
been  very  generally  prescribed  in  it,  in  one 
form  or  ollu  r,  from  tlie  earliest  time«.  It  mnit 
be  adiuitlwl,  howevtr,  ihut  tJie  success  of  .such 
remedies  has  been  very  limite<l,  and  the  prso- 
tioe  but  little  tnisted  to  Inr  experienced  persons, 
whether  pmctttioneis  or  the  sahjectB  of  asdnna. 

In  the  ereat  majoritv  of  easts  in  which  opium 

and  the  medicines  termed  auti-spasmodics  have 
been  employed,  they  haw  fiuled  to  aflbn)  any 

relief  ufiile  in  many  they  have  proved  in- 
jurious, either  at  the  Unw  or  iii  tlieir  subsequent 
effects.  A  little  reflection  on  the  pathology  of 
the  dis»  a.s«-  will  n-adily  explain  this  result.  In 
most  cases  the  only  portion  of  die  di.sca^ 
which  such  remediea  are  calculated  to  relieve, 
(the  spasm,)  is  conjoined  with  and  dependent  on 
a  patholoffical  condition  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane over  which  they  iiavc  little  or  no  control. 
This  condition,  if  not  positively  inflammatory, 
is  cotainly  of  an  amdo^ns  kmd,  and  die  ex- 
perietM-ed  reader  need  hartlly  bf  reminded  of 
the  inutility  (to  use  no  stroiuer  term)  of  anti- 
spasmodics in  other  cases  of  spasmodic  stric- 
ture dependent  on  infiammnt<»r\-  !mtiition  of 
the  {leut,  until  this  primary  imtuuuu  has  been 
reduced  by  vemedias  of  anodwr  dam.  It  ia 
only  in  cases  of  pure  nervous  asthma,  or  in 
those  symptomatic  dyspnoeas,  simulating  asth- 
ma, whicli  depend  on  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  d&e.  that  opium  and  other  narcotics  and 
anti-spasmodics  are  at  all  likely  to  prove  use- 
ful ;  and  it  is  only  in  these  cases  that  they 
Hhould  be  prejicnbed.  In  the  hysteric  asthma 
the  good  effect  of  opium  was  long  ago  veco^ 
nis^-d  by  VVi||is,t  and  we  have  ourselves  seen 
it  very  successful  in  the  spurious  forms  just 
mentiooed.  In  the  true  catarrhal  asthma  wt 
have  never  seen  it  nsefiil,  and  have  often  aaen 
it  injurious. 

Stramtmium.  Tliis  medicine  had  formerly 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Stoerk  and 
othen  in  mania,  epilepsy,  &c.  Init  experience 
of  its  inefficacy  had  lout:  occLsioiud  its  dis- 
continuance in  such  cases,  when  its  use  was 
again  revived  in  English  pmctioe  in  the  begin- 

*  In  qnibnsdaiB  (says  Poterius,  vpeakiog  of 
asthma)  tanta  e>t  morhi  ferocia  ut  a  laudano  iaci- 
pete  cvgatmtr.    J'ljttr.  Op.  p.'MX.  Fniiu-f'urii, 

t  Pro  lubita  dyapncrc  mere  fpa^ir  >l  k  >.  ^oiUiionr. 
nuUiun  prBMOtiaa  rvBMdtaiB  cspriiuA  aum  landani 
opiallllnMaiiassirl.  WUIk{^,ttt,til. 
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ning  of  the  present  century,  as  a  remedy  for 
asthma.  It  had  been  previously  emptojmd  ia 
India  in  the  same  dis<niiC  with  mndi  r»>piita- 
tiOD,  and  it  speedily  aimiited  great  iaiiit-  upon 
its  islnxluctiou  by  Dr.  Si  ma  into  tbit  country. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  very  mwh  viaed ; 
and  although  its  virtues  are  found  to  be 
prpatly  Ifss  lluin  was  at  tirst  lxli«'ved,  tlicy  liave 
been  satis&ctorily  proved  to  be  such  as  to 
entitle  H  to  die  fint  lank  among  the  temporary 
mnedies  of  asthma.  Hie  nuMic  of  its  admini»- 
tnlion  is  smoking  it  duriux  the  paroxysmj  in 
the  manner  of  tooacoo.  Considerable  diflfaN 
CDce  obtains  among  patients  in  tliis  resiiect 
Some  merely  take  the  fumes  into  the  mouth ; 
others  endeavour  to  draw  them  into  the  lungi; 
while  others  not  only  do  this,  hut  likewise 
swallow  the  smoke  and  the  saliva  impn^tpiated 
with  it.  It  is  obvious  thai  the  (io,se  is  very 
difierent  in  these  cases  respectively,  and  ma^ 
be  esqMcted  to  have  a  dimraat  lesult.  The 
most  common  immediate  effetts  of  stramonium 
thus  employed,  are,  a  sense  of  heiU  in  the 
diest,  followed  by  expectoration,  tl^^fertigov 
or  drowsiness,  and  soniftimcs  nmisea.  In  some 
cases  the  relief  la  aluaotit  iustantaneous,  the 
patient  feeling  the  constriction  of  the  chest 
mnoved  af^er  a  few  minutes,  and  his  sufferings 
lost  in  refreshing  sleep.  In  other  cases  it 
entirely  (ails  lo  :d!brd  relief,  and  in  some  it 
decxiedly  aggra\-aies  the  dyspocea.  Sufficient 
attention  has  tiot  been  paid  to  discrimnete  die 

Erlicular  cases  in  wliidi  these  o|)|x>slte  results 
ve  been  obtained,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
csphnation  given  with  regard  to  the  more 
common  narrntirs  may  apply  here.  When 
the  cstaes  are  U:tlt:r  i»elected,  its  good  effects  will 
probably  be  more  certain.  Fatal  effects  have 
unquestionably  resulted  iiom  tlie  employment 
of  stramonium  in  asthma ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider, oil  the  one  hand,  t}>at  it  is  truly  a 
medicine  of  great  inflwjice  over  the  oervoua 
mtem,  and,  on  the  odier,  diat  tt  has  passed 
almost  entirely  from  under  i  m  !  nl  supervision 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  unprutessiotmi  public,  it 
eeems  unreasonable  to  condenm  it  on  this  ac- 
coimt.  Now  that  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
novelty  and  hope  has  subsided,  and  nill  time 
has  bmi  given  to  trace  its  fiuluies  as  well  as  its 
triumphs,  stramonium  has  perhajn  fiillen  in 
public  estimation  as  much  below  its  real  value 
a.s  It  was  formerly  raised  above  it.  It  was  at 
fim  '*tbe  malchiess  specific,"  *'tbe  dmne 
stramoniuni,"  and  seemed  to  its  delighted 
votaries  almost  Idee  another  elixir  vita-.  For 
instance,  we  iutve  the  following  account  of  it 
from  Mr.  Sills,  a  respectable  madtant  in  Lon- 
don, who  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  use  it.  In 
describing  his  own  case,  he  says,  The  tits 
generally  continued,  with  short  interruptions, 
80m  thirty-six  hours  to  three  days  and  nights 
sooeessively,  during  which  time  I  have  often, 
in  the  seeming  agonies  of  death,  given  mv«elf 
ovw,  and  even  wished  for  that  termination  of 
my  miseties."  He  made  trial  of  the  stramo- 
nium, and  then  lie  writes  thus:  "  In  truth, 
the  asthma  is  destroyed  I  I  drink  beer,  eat  of 
every  thing ;  and  if  my  mind  was  as  free  from 
perpleiity  as  my  body  it  from  asthma,  1  would 


again  enjoy  my  cxiiileQce.  I  never  experienced 
any  ill  effix  ts  whatever  [from  its  use],  and  I 
would  rather  be  without  life  than  without 
stramonium!"*  Alas  for  physic!  that  so 
many  of  our  fondest  hopes  respecting  its  attain- 
ments must  ever  and  anon  be  bhgbted  by  time 
and  experience ! — tliat  so  manyiemedieK,  deem- 
ed miitchless  on  their  tirst  introduetion,  niust 
now  be  raiqped  with  the  great  mass  to  which  no 
higher  praise  can  he  justly  awarded  than  that 
they  are  occasionally  tuefut  u  fien  jndiciouxly 
allied  !  With  this  limited  fame,  !»tramoiiiura 
may  take  its  place  amoof  the  best  remedies  for 
the  asthmatic  paroxysm.  Tobacco  has  also 
been  much  employed  by  asUimatics,  either 
in  ooigunction  with  stramonium,  or  by  itself. 
It  is  considered  in  general  as  beneiicial  in  the 
paroxysm,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  some  old 
asthmatics,  its  efRfts  are  not  interior  to  those 
of  the  former  medicine.  Neither  seems  pro- 
ductive of  relief  unkas  expectoration  is  es- 
cited.f 

Lobelia  Jnjiata. — litis  new  medicine  lias 
for  the  last  few  yeais  more  than  rivalled  stramo* 

niiim  in  public  estimation ;  but  wp  consider 
its  pretensions  to  rest  on  much  slighter  ^nmnds. 
It  has  certainly  been  occasionally  productive  of 
great  and  immediate  relief,  but  has  much  move 
frequently  failed  altogether;  and  in  ca.ses  where 
it  had  at  first  succeeded,  it  has  lost  its  efficacy 
on  repeated  trials.  We  have  found  it  occasion- 
ally boieficiBl  in  diecking  the  paroxysm  even 
in  cases  of  catarrhal  asthma,  if  given  at  the  very 
commencement;  but  have  found  it  mure  cer- 
tainly stteeessfol,  at  least  tempoiarily,  in  spu- 
rious cases  produced  by  hydrothorax  and  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  Further  trials  are  neces^ry 
to  enable  us  to  sp^  confidcntlv  of  its  real 
merits.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  saturated 
tincture  of  the  leaves,  in  doses  of  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  dmdiB  Mid  a4ittl^  or  two 
dxacbms.j 

In  lencnee  bodi  to  this  medicine  and  sia- 

niMruii;:;,  we  must  r-  tin-k  that,  as  their  great 
powers  are  unquesuotiable  m  relieving  the  asth- 
matic paroxysm  in  certain  cases,  we  suspect 
that  our  freiiuenl  failures  anse  from  our  own 
mi:s>ap|>licauoti  of  the  remedy.  Tl»ere  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  one  porticaiar 
class  of  cases,  to  which  such  medicines  are 
applicable  ;  and  the  attention  of  practical  phy- 
sicuuM  cannot  l>e  hetter  emplined  than  in 
endeavouring  to  discriminate  them.    This  is  a 

niam.   Load!  1811. 

t  In  a  commnnicalion,  with  wMrh  we  were  rc- 
rrntly  fnronredby  an  old  and  intelligent  asthmatic, 
fii  ill  1,  rv[  1 1  ^»(.»  Jiimsolf  :  "  Smoking  tobacco  or 
stiiiiuuiutuii  It  sure  tu  give  relief  if  it  produce!  ex- 
|x>riora(i<<n,  and  it  will  generally  do  ao  if  the  mo- 
meui  I  awake  [i.e.  in  the  incipirnt  p«To«y«in]  I 
begin  lo  »moke,  and  continur  to  du  r<>  fur  ilirec  or 
four  hour*.  Smoking,  I  am  nbic  to  say,  nfu-r 
fifteen  yoara'  practice  and  snflt-ring  much  as 
aioital  can  suffer  and  not  die.  is  the  beat  reincdv 
for  Mtbma  •/  H  can  be  reiiered  6y  esptetoratiam.  I 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  all  the  doctora  uf  ■ 
for  Bfleen  yean,  and  still  I  aay,  Smokf." 

t  Bierlt't  Treatise  on  the  Mat.  M«l.  Phila- 
delpb.  1192.  Ca*es  by  Br.  Amifmt  OlsSBIkw 
i04ua.  vol.  i.  ^  177. 
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task  wliidi  don  not  aeero  very  difficult.  And 
which  we  do  not,  tfaadne,  dc«p«ir  of  Nnng 

Cvme. — ^llus  dietetic  medictDe  hat  obttdned 

considcmhle  reputation  in  asthma.  We  are 
intoiiiitii  by  Sir  John  I'nngle,  UuU  "  Floyer, 


Rrfrigerants. — W-petable  acid«  aiid  neutral 
salla  of  a  cooling  nature  have  brt  ii  (unsiilt  rt  tl 
beneficial  by  lamy,  jovticularly  nitre  and 
▼inegar.*  Remedies  or  this  cbis  Inve  one 

trttat  ;i(l\;aitaKe  over  many  othrrs  tliat  have 
been  used  in  asthina,  that  they  are  not  hkely  Ui 


during  ilie  latter  year  of  hta  life,  kept  free  from,    prove  injurious,  nd  may  |>revent  the  admmis- 


or  at  least  lived  easy  under  his  asthma,  from 
tlie  use  of  veiy  strong  coHice/**  If  this  be  true, 
the  Knight  of  Lichtield  must  have  found  some 
difficulty  iu  leooociling  the  utility  of  this  "  hot 
drink"  wiA  his  theories,  or  even  wiUi  his  past 
experience.  But,  he  this  a-s  it  may,  Sir  John 
Friogie  assures  us,  on  bis  own  authority,  that 
coOeeia  « the  best  abater  of  the  paroxysms  of 
asthma"  tliat  he  has  seen.  He  says  the  coffee 
i»  to  be  made  very  strong,  ("  an  ounce  for  one 
dish,")  and  the  dose  to  be  repeated  every 
quarter  or  half  hour.  This  pnicrict;  i-»  sanctioned 
by  Dr.  Bree,  and  has  beta  mutii  used  suite  the 
publication  of  his  Treatise.  Our  own  observa- 
tion and  inquiries  lead  us  to  rank  it  with  other 
naiootics  and  stimulants,  and,  therefore,  to 
place  no  reliance  on  it  as  a  general  remedy. 

Ipecacmn,  SyuiV/s,  Sfc.  Emetics  are  lecooH 
mended  by  Floyer,  Bree,  and  roost  of  die  oMer 
authors,  as  beiiii:  useful  in  tlie  ])aroxysm. 
Should  tlm  suuenene  to  a  full  meal,  tltere  can 
be  no  doubt  m  such  meeiu  being  proper ;  or  if 
It  occur  in  a  per«on  havin^^  an  habitually  slug- 
gish and  loaded  state  of  the  stomach,  tliere  may 
be  some  benefit  in  giving  a  gentle  dose  of  ipe- 
cacuan.  But  they  are  not  generally  useful ; 
and  in  many  ciises  they  are  decidedly  contra- 
indicated  by  the  state  (jf  the  stomach.  Aken- 
side  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  employ- 
mait  of  ipecacuan.  His  practice  was  to  give 
9  i.  in  tlie  paroxysm  to  induce  voiuilinp, 
(**  which,"  be  says,  "  failed  not  to  produce 
gnat  and  immediate  I8lief,'0  and  in  the  inteiw 
vals  to  give  gr.  v.  every  mominp,  or  gr.  x. 
every  other  morning,  which  was  also,  he  says, 
generally  attended  with  vomiting,  but  some* 
times  onlv  with  nausea.  This  practice  be  re- 
conunemfed  to  be  continued  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  lie  says  the  medicine  nroved  equally 
beneficial,  whether  it  pioduced  vomttiiiig  or 


tration  of  such  a<?  arc.  Combined  with  mild 
diaphoretics  and  Mtuall  doses  of  ipecacuan,  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  safest,  and  pcriwpif  OB 
the  whole,  the  best,  in  the  roost  oommon  caaee, 
namely,  the  catarrhal.  Indeed,  it  remains  yec 
to  be  proved  if,  in  the  majority  of  ca>es  of 
asthma,  medicine  possesses  any  resources  supe- 
rior to  those  found  most  osefril  in  tiniple 
catarrh. 

Derimntx,  in  the  fbrin  of  stimulant  pedi- 
luvia,  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  &c.,  are  recom- 
mended, most  [Kurtitndarly  by  foreijin  jihysi- 
cians.  We  have  re(>eatedly  tficil  the  warm 
foot-bath.  In  some  cases  it  afforded  relief;  ia 
others  it  immediately  aggravated  the  dyspnoea. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  somewhat  con- 
tradictory exposition  of  the  principal  reme<lies 
employed  in  the  asthmatic  paroirysm,  we  need 
hardly  point  out  the  infereMe  to  vHbndi  it  leads, 
viz.  tmt  we  have  yet  to  learn  a  rational  and 
consistent  practice  in  this  affection.  Hitherto, 
remedies  have  been  employed  too  ranch  from 
empirical  views  ;  with  little  or  nn  rfipird  to  the 
real  tiathology  of  the  disease  la  general,  or  to  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  cases.  What  is  most 
wanting  in  our  treatment  is  due  attention  to 
tliese  circumstances.  The  list  of  remedies  given 
above,  contains  a  sufficient  store  of  arms  if  we 
only  knew  how  to  wield  them.  For  further 
inlonnation  on  this  point,  we  can  at  present  do 
little  inort-  than  refer  the  student  to  the  e\p<^- 
sition  of  tlie  pathology  of  tlie  disease  given 
above,  end  to  the  general  principles  of  UNrtK 
peutics. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  in  tlie 
pathology  of  asthma  whidi  appear  to  us  to  de> 

serve  much  more  attention,  in  reference  to  praty 
tice,  than  they  have  hitherto  obtained  either 
from  practitioners  or  jxitients  ;  and  rcsjK-ciinti 
which  we  shall  th^^we  say  a  fisw  words. 


merely  naosea.f  It  is  probable  diat  it  would   These  points  are,  the  very  general  productioa  of 


have  proved  still  more  successful,  if  il  !iad  prf>- 
duced  neither.  Ipecacuan  is  certuuly  a  re- 
medy of  QonsiderabU*  power  in  the  asthmatic 
I)aroxysm  ;  but  this  seems  altotrether  inde- 
pendent uf  Its  emetic  properties,  riattilioncrs 
of  experience,  without  subscribing  to  the  doc- 
trine of  komoopaihjf,  will  certainly  think  more 
Ikvourably  of  it  on  account  of  its  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  induce  fits  of  asthma  in  the  predis- 


the  paroxysm  by  cold,  or  rather,  by  "  catching 
cold;"  and  the  identity  of  the  very  earliest  stime 
of  the  disease — that  b,  die  .<>tage  {>recedji:9tM 
attack  of  actual  dyspncua — with  that  of  common 
catarrh.  If  the  invasion  of  this  stage  were 
care:  il[y  watched,  and  ucans  were  taken  cal- 
culated to  check  its  progress,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  might  be 
frequ(;ntly  prevented.     In  Dr.  Ryan's  work 


posed.   Ixing  before  the  time  of  Hahnemann^  this  precursory  stage  of  asthma  is  noticed,  and 

the  main  principle  of  Us  doctrint  was  veoog*  its  frequently  inflammatonr  diaiacter recognised. 

nized by  pniriirid        m tbtldaglH^w/jPffifctf  "Tlie  a()pro|>riato  remeoies  for  such  threat- 

niti  /{tdttur  ukm.  enings  of  asthma  (he  says)  are  bleeding  and 

Many  practitioners  are  paitial  to  the  use  of  blistering,  which  have  often  to  m^  knowledge 

squill,  wludi  lias  the  advantage  of  the  personal  ward«l  off  the  impendintr  attack,  'f    But  it  is 


9uflrage»  oi  both  l  loyer  and  liree  in  its  favour. 
It  is  said  to  be  most  useful  when  it  produces 
nausea  or  gentle  vomiting.  We  have  no  OC- 
peiience  of  its  effect  that  desen  es  notice. 

*  Peranml'*  &Icd.  EUsavs,  vol.  iii.;p.270. 
t  Med.  Trsassct*  vol.  t.  p.98. 


in  iJie  Essay  of  Dr.  Walt,  fonncrly  noticed, 

*  BsttadidssiihiaarisaoaBiillM  vidiqaMtflMK 
siragalandM,  nisi  potei  datum  esast  ai 
{xivAm  Bustam*    Sit  W»  Fm4fct*» 

p.  10. 

t  OlMsrvaikM  en  Asthma,  p.  40. 
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that  this  important  {nrt  of  the  pathology  of 
asthma  has  nad  justice  done  to  it,  atia^  the 

principles  of  treatment  to  which  it  Ir  uls  have 
ueen  satisfactorily  explained  In  several  ca^:> 
there  leoorded,  the  patients  we  dxmn  to  have 
Hefn  able  to  recognize  tlie  approach  of  the 
paroxysm  some  considerable  time  before  its 
actoal  invasion ;  and  by  adopting  very  simple 
measures  *<  to  check  the  cold,"  they  frequently 
•uoeeeded  in  averting  the  asrthma  for  the  time. 
Those  measures  were  warm  |x'<l!!uvia,  warm 
diluents,  and  diaphoretics  on  going  to  bed,  and 
■ometines  purgatives.  If  these  raeans  were 
f  illowfcl  by  o-acuations  by  the  skin  and 
bovM'ls,  the  fit  was  almost  certainly  prevented. 
A  circumstance  mentioned  by  one  of  Dr. 
Watt's  [Kitients  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as 
stnkiagly  illustrative  at  once  of  the  pnlholojjy 
and  proper  treatment  of  such  ca^es.  If  the 
|Necunory  symptoms  of  the  attack  had  conti- 
nued for  a  numoer  of  hoars  before  the  patient 
had  n'conrie  to  the  usual  luca^uri's,  ihe.s«,'  were 
found  to  be  now  worse  than  useless.  **  The 
bathing  and  mem  drinik,  which,  in  die  earlier 
part  of  the  attack  wiislfl  hivp  Tir('\ fTito!  the  fit, 
serve  now  to  bring  it  on  s(K)ner  an<i  with  more 
viofeuce."*  We  recommend  this  practiee  to 
tlje  partituhir  attention  of  the  profession,  con- 
vinced from  our  own  experieuce,  m  well  as 
from  that  of  the  author  just  named,  and  from 
the  soondnesa  of  the  patholorar  on  which  it  is 
based,  that  it  will  be  fouiKl  of  the  most  essen- 
tial benefit  in  iisthma.  The  great  uncertainty 
and  lamentable  feebleness  of  our  therapeutic 
means,  after  the  disease  is  folly  fanned,  en- 
hance extremely  tlio  value  of  any  kind  of 
treatment  calculated  to  ])reveiu  tiie  irivasiou  of 
the  inroxysm.  We  would  in  an  especial  man- 
ner recommend  the  employment  of  tlie  vapour 
bath  in  this  initiatory  stage  of  asthma,  'da  cal> 
culated  to  produce  the  belt  elhcts.  (See  tike 
article  Batriko.) 

II.  TYfatmmt  in  tke  interval. — It  will  be 
obiriouii  to  any  one  who  considers  tht;  patho- 
lo^  of  asthma,  its  diffeient  foims  and  compli- 
catMos,  its  various  causes,  and  die  important 
modificntiniis  derived  from  difTerence  of  consti- 
tution in  the  subjects  of  it,  tltat  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,  in  the  interval,  must  my  greatly 
in  indivirlua!  cases.  Practical  precepts,  which 
can  apply  generally,  must,  ou  iIils  account,  be 
very  brief.  They  can  only  have  reference  to  the 
disease  in  its  simplest  state,  whether  this  has 
been  its  original  character,  or  has  been  brought 
ilj'  ut  by  the  rcMuoval  of  its  complic-atinns  by 
previous  treatment.  When  callea  on  to  treat 
any  caaa,  our  fint  object  will  be  to  asoeriain  ila 
peculiarities ;  and,  having  ascertained  them,  laa 
must  regulate  our  practice  accordingly.  If  the 
paroxysms  of  difficult  breadiinf  appear  to  be 
uncotmected  with  any  very  marked  disorders 
of  the  system,  except  such  as  are  considere<l  to 
constitute  an  cuntial  part  of  tfw  diaea-se,  we 
ma^  thai  pioeeed  at  once  to  apply  tiie  remedies 
which  we  consider  best  suited  to  the  cure  of 
asthma  in  i^eneral.  If,  on  the  contniry,  we 
find,  as  will  generally  be  the  case,  tl^t  the 

*  Caaae»<ic.  p.  MB. 


asthmatic  affection  is  complicated  with  and 
apparently  influenced  by  some  disoider  of  other 

jiarts,  it  will  W  wroii'^  fo  apply  any  remedies 
i>|>ecially  directed  to  the  cure  of  tlie  asthma, 
until  these  extraneous  disotdcrs  are  removed,  or 
at  lejmt  attempted  to  bo  removed.  In  a  former 
jKut  of  the  present  amcle  we  noticed  some  of 
the  most  unportant  of  these  eonpliGatioimi 
upder  the  name  of  predisposing  causes.  We 
need  not  repeat  what  was  there  delivered  re- 
spectiii)!  their  nature ;  and  for  their  Jiroper 
treatment,  we  must  refer  to  tiie  different  articles 
in  die  Cyclopaedia  specially  devoted  to  their 
considenilion.  We  will  only  liere  remark  that, 
however  much  their  presence  may  modify  the 
character  of  the  astlima,  and  the  treatment  re- 
quisite in  it,  their  co-existence  with  asthmft 
will  rarely  interfere  with  tlie  treatment  which  is 
found  genemlly  most  successful  in  tlu-m. 

It  is  ret^uested  that  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  the  import  of  these  remarks  while  peru- 
sinir  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

On  proceeding  to  the  special  treatment  of 
asthma,  the  «oii«ution  of  Ae  bronehhil  mem- 
brane will  engage  the  first  attenti  ai  *if  the 
practitioner,  as  it  is  on  tlie  morbid  blate  of  this, 
m  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that  the  disease 
especially  depends.  If  it  is  found  that  this 
membrane  tJie  seat  of  any  formal  disease,  our 
most  strenuous  and  pewevetiny  eflbrts  must  be 
directed  towards  its  cure  or  mitigation.  Tlie  ca- 
tarrhal affections  which  complicate  asthma  seem 
to  [x>ssess  no  essential  ditferenee  from  the  same 
diseases  existing  without  asthma.  Their  tiwU 
nent  must,  therefore,  be  the  same;  and  as  thfa 
will  111  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  it 

would  be  to  cause  unprofitable  repetitira  to  no- 
tice it  here.  (Sec  the  articles  C ATA  aan,  Dry^ 
JAJtnit,  and  Chronic;  also  Bronchitis,  and 
K.Mi'iiv^EMA  OF  THE  LusGs.)  On  the  present 
occasion  we  shall  only  advert,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  that  point  of  tlie  treatment  which 
relates  to  the  means  best  calculated  to  prevent 
the  inces.sant  air'4i'a\ation  of  the  catarriia!  stuto 
by  fiesh  attacks  of  cold.  Our  readers  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand  the  importanoe  of  this 
branch  of  treatment,  since  we  nave  attempted 
to  show  that  the  renewal  of  the  asthmatic  pa- 
roxysm, in  very  many  cases,  depends  on  these 
attacks. 

Colli  bathing. — Of  all  the  means  caiculated 
to  lessen  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  bronchial 
membrane  to  the  impression  of  cold — in  other 
words,  to  diminish  the  tendency  in  individuals 
to  catch  cold — there  is  none  at  all  comparable 
to  the  application  of  water  to  the  suifiioe  of  the 
body,  under  some  Ibim  or  other  of  the  cdU 
bath. 

In  the  article  Bathino,  the  principles  on 
which  the  cold  bath  operates  will  be  deUiled, 
as  nix  h<  rnrious  forms,  and  the  hc^i  methods 
of  ai>pl)nig  them  in  particular  cases.   On  the 

i>resent  occasion  we  can  ooty  aflbrd  voom  foe  a 
ewgene.^  observations.  ' 

In  a  climate  so  cold  and  variable  as  that  of 
F.nu'land.  it  is  utterly  vain  fi)r  I'l  ^  who  are 
unfortunately  very  liable  to  catairhul  complaints, 
to  hope,  by  warm  dothins,  cmnftiitable  iwom^ 
or  any  plan  of  aaduakft  mm  Out  atniMplierk 


tot  AflTK 

rictantttdM,  to  t»eup9  them.  The  very  eflbtti 

i<  Ii  [*i>ons  make  to  avoid  the  unfitvouiable 
lutiueDce  of  the  cUniate  ooly  render  tbem  man 
subject  to  it  Hmy  ••  in  the  cue  of  moM 
other  e\ils,  moril  as  physical,  tin  h> -t 

chauce  of  !(uccc-s>^  cuusists  m  >trenu<nia>  rtst:>t- 
aace.  If  we  do  not  pusitivel  \  1 1  <  k  the  enemy, 
we  must  at  leasl,  if  wi  ht-.yn;  for  >afoIy,  pn^sent 
U  bulii  frual  aixd  uiaiiiiain  a  strung  deft'iuiive. 

It  is  only  bv  the  return  to  hardier  habits 
nnenlly,  and  by  the  pcacUoe  of  cold  balbins, 
Sutt  the  penoDi  whoee  cues  we  are  now  cxmsi- 
dering,  can  hope  to  re-«stablisli  the  natural  har- 
mony wliidi  oujfht  always  to  exist  between  the 
aninuil  and  the  dimate  it  inhabit^  and  which 
ill  rhf m  has  been  unfortunately  destroyed.  C'otd 
Ixiiiiiti^  niay  be  used  in  v-iinuus  ways ;  in  tlie 
funii  of  t))e  common  plunge-bath,  the  shower- 
hat  )i.  or  by  simple  ablution  of  the  expo^^^d 
surface.    In  the  case  of  asthmatics,  the  latter 
is  the  mode  generally  prefeiable  in  the  firat 
instance,  or  else  the  tepid  shower-batli.  Ab- 
lution, when  proper,  has  a  very  great  advan- 
tage ovtT  all  llie  t>liier  forms  of  batliiti^,  in 
being  attended  with  little  trouble,  and  being 
aocemible  to  all.  Hie  procem  conMsts  in  aim- 
ply  M-ashiii^'  w -li  a  s|Kiiii{i\  towel,  or  piece  of 
ftaonel  dij)|M>(i  m  water,  tlie  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  then  drying  it,  ttSfaBgatVOng  friction  at  the 
same  tinip.    On  first  wmmencing  the  {iractict-, 
if  ill  mutter,  the  clnli  must  be  taken  otf  the 
water.    A  portion  of  common  salt  must  be 
always  diMolved  in  it,  in  tlie  proportion  of  one 
or  two  oances  to  the  pint,  or  an  equivalent 
anioiint  of  vira-^'ar  addf<].    Tlie  time  fur  using 
the  water  is  immedjately  on  ^ttifuz  out  of  bed ; 
and  this  is  also  the  best  tmie  wt  using  the 
diower-bath,  if  the  system  is  sufficiently  vii^o- 
KHis  to  bear  the  sIkkV.  without  any  further 
prqwrntion.  (See  Bathing.)   Both  these  pio- 
cesses  may  \ye  used  efiually  in  winter;  and  to 
these,  ill  sunirata-,  may  be  added  bulliiiig  in 
the  open  sea.   This  last  may  be  prolonged  into 
the  autamn,  or  even  through  the  winter,  with 
great  advantage,  if  the  power  of  re-actian  is 
sufficient;  but  the  number  of  astlimatic  sub- 
jects who  can  bear  this  is  very  few.  Indeed, 
m  prescribing  the  milder  ibrms,  some  prepara- 
tion will  often  be  nt'ces«:ar)-,  and  in  all  (ilsos 
the  greatest  caue  must  be  taken  that  the  iirsl 
applaatiun  of  the  remedy  does  not  induce  an 
attack  of  cold;  not,  howwcr,  so  much  fnun 
any  ])articul:u-  risk  tliereby  occaj»juued,  as  from 
the  effect  such  an  event  may  have  on  the  pa^ 
tient's  mind.   A  severe  cold,  so  caught,  may 
entirely  destroy  all  chance  of  benefit  from  the 
practice.    Almost  all  our  p;itienl.s  will  be  averse 
10  the  remedy ;  and  when  they  can  brin^  what 
th^  consider  as  expenmoe  in  aid  of  their  own 
strong  pre p<K.sess ions,  what  hoi)e  is  there  that 
they  will  listen  to  our  recommendutiuns  i 

In  cas^  of  extreme  susceptibility  to  cold, 
we  shall  often  find,  on  esiuninatinn,  that  tlure 
co-exist  with  the  asthma  isurac  fuim  of  dy  spep- 
sia, and  a  iiccble  and  irregular  distribution  ol 
the  bloofl,  particularhr  on  the  sui&ce  and  exti»< 
mities.  ui  cases  of  this  kind,  before  institu- 
ting the  process  of  hnrdnilng  by  means  of 
cold  bathing,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  &c.  it 


will  often  be  nacanmiy  to  empl<^  raeasaiea 

which  may  at  first  seem  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. For  instance,  if  the  dyspepsia  is  de- 
pendent on  an  inflsmmatory  or  irrimied  oondi- 

ti  '1  nf  the  mucous  memymine  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  low  diet  aud  a  cooler  regunen,  and 
even  iepeate<i  leeching  may  be  necessary;  and 
a  coursf  of  warm  bathing  may  be  required,  not 
only  lu  ua&isi  in  the  cuie  of  tne  dyspepsia,  but 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  skin,  and  invi- 
gorsle  the  circulation  geoMally,  and  paiticn- 
nrly  in  the  extremities. 

Wlii'ii  iantituted  after  proper  preparation, 
and  gone  about  with  due  caution,  it  is  often 
qnite  suvprisinff  how  speedily  the  cold  bath 
le<!,<ien.s  the  s  i  rt^itibility  to  catch  coI<!  ;  nndl 
whui  i^trenuou^ly  and  judiciously  per^w  rid 
in,  conjointly  wiui proper cscfcise  ana  n  uiim  n, 
and  the  avoidance,  a.<t  far  as  practicable,  of  the 
various  cuu:»ci>  which  prodiiced  and  fo^^tered 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  system  generally, 
and  of  the  lungs  in  particnhur,  the  benefit  thence 
derived  is  often  very  ranarkaUe.  The  appetite 
and  digestion  are  improved;  the  circulatiun 
becomes  more  v^urous,  with  a  cortespondtng 
incresae  of  warmu  in  the  extremities ;  and  that 
interna!  sense  of  vipoiir  and  activity,  which 
alwayii  lite  source  of  agreeal>lti  feelmgs,  is  once 
more  experienced.  No  longer  dnit  np  like  an 
exotic  in  a  stove,  the  slave  of  every  stwon,  the 
invalid  now  enabled  to  go  fortJi  mlo  tlie  open 
air  like  his  neighbours,  and  to  take  a  share  in 
the  common  buatnem  and  pleasures  of  the 
world.  Even  in  die  cases  where  the  results  of 
this  practice  fall  fiir  short  of  those  now  de- 
scribed, the  benefit  is  still  most  substantial, 
and  such  as,  we  are  assured,  can  be  derived 
from  no  other  source. 

Hie  practice  of  culd  bathing  in  astiima  has 
not  merely  the  sanction,  but  the  express  recom- 
mendation of  almost  all  the  authors  who  have 
treated  professedly  of  tlie  disease,  and  of  most 
practical  writers  who  have  noticed  it  incideo- 
tallv.  Among  the  ancients,  CsUus  Aurelianus; 
and,  among  the  modems,  Flojer,  Widhen, 
Millar,  Ryan,  Bree,  are  all  strenuous  advocates 
for  the  employment  of  cold  bathing  in  some 
form  or  other.  None  of  these,  however,  adv». 
cate  the  practice  with  such  zeal  as  Ilyan,  whose 
treatise  may  be  considered  a.s  almost  entirely 
devote*!  to  its  recoinmemiation. 

Tonic*.  The  special  medicines  which  have 
been  most  recommended  and  u^ed  m  a^ithiua, 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  tlie  class  of  tonics. 
But  l^fore  proceeding  to  notice  there  peiticn- 
larly,  we  must  be  permitted  once  more  to 
caution  the  practitioner  against  their  indiscrimi- 
nate  use,  without  due  rej^rd  to  the  state  of  the 
system.  Great  discredit  hss  been  thrown  upon 
many  valuable  medicines,  and  much  injury 
done  to  astlunatic  |)aiienU!^,  by  premature  atr- 
tempts  to  cure  the  disease  by  means  of  tonics, 
and  oilier  «;pecific  remedies,  directed  e\cUisi\t'ly 
to  act  oil  llie  nervKus  system.  Tlas  is,  indeed, 
the  besetting  sin  of  British  practice  in  chronic 
diseases  ^  and  we  iiave  good  reason  to  know 
that  asthma  Ibnns  no  encepUon  lo  a  rale  too 
general.  iMcdicines  of  a  kind  calailatcd  to  act 
witii  great  power  on  the  organ  to  which  they  are 
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jxiiiiKUy  applied,  an  fraqoently  prescribed 
without  any  refaretice  to  the  existing  conditkNi 
of  that  organ.  If  general  debility  prevaiLs,  ;uid 
■till  naore  surety,  if  the  stomach  refuses  to  per- 
Ibnn  its  fttnctmns  wMh  vif^our,  bitters^  bark, 
steel,  are -immediately  nrescrthi  t^.  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  the  state  ui  tiw  stomuch,  although 
this  mfl^  be  siich  as  altogether  to  oontra-indiciae 
the  use  uf  ^-nvh  rr  medics.  While  active  irrita^ 
lion  or  cliroiiiL-  mrtaimiialion  exists  iu  llie  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  the  true  tunics  are 
teecfaesy  refrigeiants,  and  kw  diet ;  and  it  is 
ool?  after  the  recipient  has  been  prepared  by 
such  means,  that  tonic?<  c-.m  l>e  adniinistere*! 
Without  injoiy  even,  certainly  vrith  any  prospect 
tt  benefit.  We  sihall  now  notice,  td  detail, 
some  of  the  priiicij^a!  remedies  of  this  class 
that  have  been  most  employed  m  asthma. 

Bark.    'Die  well-earned  fame  of  this  noble 
medicine,  in  the  cure  i>f  the  j>eri(Klic-al  affections 
whicti  originate   iii  iiudaria,   would  natumlly 
suggest  its  employment  in  a  dise^tse  like  that  of 
asthma ;  and  we  find,  aa»rdingiy,  that  it  Ins 
been  prescribed  and  recommended  by  almost 
•fery  one  who  hits  written  on  tliis  distnese  since 
the  introduction  of  cinchona  into  European 
pntctioe.    Ftoyer  says,  that  iMtbiug  is  more 
likely  to  j  r   i  nt  the  return  of  the  paroxysm  than 
bark  ;  and  that,  even  in  the  cases  of  symptoma- 
tie  asthma,  "  though  it  cannot  pcevent  the  fits, 
yet  it  greatly  relieves  the  sweaf  and  faiiifness 
attending  tiit^  tits,  :uid  lieiidacli.H,  and  makes 
the  intervals  of  the  fits  longer."    Bree  recom- 
mends it,  but  leas  fiwcibly.    He  says  it  acts  as 
other  tonics,  and  is  inferior  to  steel.    Ryan  says 
that  '*  thtsre  are  few  cases  that  will  not  admit  of 
its  use,  particularly  if  the  fits  are  kept  up  by 
bdiit;'' W  be  adds,  thai  his  suceem  with  dus 
remedy  "  has  not  generally  aiisw<»red  his  expec- 
tations."   Laennec  say^,  "  w  hen  ilie  paroxysms 
bear  a  strongly-marked  periodic  chancier,  cin- 
chona often  diminishes  their  fi«qiiency,  and 
sometimes  stops  them  altogether but  it  does 
not  afipear  dear  that  he  hare  spak$  fn>in  per- 
sonal experience.   Hie  fiict  appears  to  be,  that 
bark  possesses  no  specific  powm  in  check  mg 
the  n-tuni  of  the  coininon  asthmatic  paroxysm  ; 
but  that  it  occasionally  acts  beneficially  in  two 
claaBCs  of  oBes ;  fint,  when  die  aMhma  is  com* 
plicated  with  ague,  as  it  sotnetimes  i<«,  and, 
Mecomily,  when  the  stomach  or  ^neral  system 
is  in  a  state  in  which  a  tonic  of  dus  kind  is  bene- 
ficial.    If  it  impmves  tlie  general  he-ilrh,  it 
uently  aids  m  the  cure  or  relief  of  asthma  ; 
it  need  faafdfy  be  said  that  it  will  do  so  in 
the  mabriotts  complication.   Cases  of  tlits  last 
kind  are  mentioned  by  Withers,*  Frank ,t  He- 
lHTdeii,t  and  others.    In  many  ca>es  af  a-'lhina, 
however,  we  are  convinced  liiut  bark  is  not 
metcly  oselem,  but  decidedly  injurious ;  and  we 
art^  on  the  whole  (lisjx)se<l  to  consider  it  as  a 
medicine  of  very  subordmate  value  in  this 
disease. 

Steel.    Tliis  tonic  ha.s  been  even  more  exten- 
sively used  than  bark,  and,  we  apprehend,  with 

*  TreatiM,  p.  413,  «t  tcq. 
f  Med.  Uaiv.  in.  407. 
t  GeauBeniar«  p.  flO. 


mora  flcneml  moteas.  In  the  case*  whidi  are 
attended  by  that  cachectic  slate  of  the  sj'stera 
indicated  by  more  or  !e-s  of  the  ])ale  chlnrotic 
aspect,  this  remedy  is  often  extremely  beneficial, 
by  imparting  vigour  to  die  stomach  and  system 
generally.  Hree  i.s  a  ^e-A\  advi>cate  fur  steel, 
which  he  considers  a.s  |)refi'r.ible  to  uU  other 
kinds  of  tonics.  Floycr  s  experience,  however, 
both  personal  and  professional,  is  rather  against 
the  use  of  steel.  He  says,  "  Most  asthmatics 
complain  that  steel  heits  them,  stops  their  sto- 
machs aiid  breaths,  and  Ihickena  tne  phleigmf 
and  at  last  produces  a  severe  eflerveaoenee 
which  gives  the  fit."  He  sjiys,  that  both  him- 
self and  meet  of  his  patients  were  injured  by  the 
vae  of  the  dadybeate  mineral  waters,  ahlraogh 
.<5ome  were  better  for  ihetn,  '*  the  (|uantity  of 
cool  water  (as  he  simply  observe."*)  doing  more 
service  than  the  ^teel  could  do  injury."  l^ie 
fact,  no  doubt,  in  tins  cavp,  as  in  that  of  bark, 
is,  iliat  success  or  failurt*  will  de|>eiKl  ujwu  the 
proper  application  of  the  remedy.  If  the  gene- 
rai  state  of  tlie  system  seem  to  indicate  the  use 
of  sleel,  and  if  Uie  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  do  not  forbid  it,  we  have  no  doviht  that 
it  will  often  prove  a  valuable  remedy  in  asthma;, 
and  die  dass  of  caees  which  are  most  likely  to 
be  benefited  bv  its  use,  are  either  those  which 
occur  in  what  may  be  called  the  cblorotic  tem- 
perament, or  thoae  which  seem  dlied  to  neural- 
gic afiections,  not  dependant  on  malaria,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  lliat  steel  is  oAen 
highly  usefiil.  Dut  in  any  ca:3e  it  will  be  die 
particular  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
the  general  system  that  will  point  out  the  pro- 
prietv  of  the  reme<lv,  and  not  anv  supposed 
specific  powers  possessed  by  it  against  the 
aatiiiiiBtie  paroxysm.  If  it  is  oontiMndicated 
by  the  ])resence  of  snch  circmnstances  as  render 
it  useless  or  ii\jurious  to  other  cases,  the  additicm 
of  aathma  to  the  group  wiD  not  in  any  way 
rcmme  this  contra-indication. 

O^  i/d  of  zinc.  This  medicine  ha.s  obtained 
celebrity  asi  a  remedy  for  asthma,  chiefly  through 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Withers's  treatise,  in 
whicn  it  is  stroi^y  recommended,  as  possesK^iug 
extraordinary  powers  in  the  cure  of  this  disease. 
The  author  reootds  many  cases  illustrative  of 
Ha  efleeti.  In  several  it  certainly  ap()eani  to 
have  been  beneficial ;  but,  like  most  proinuli^a- 
trirs  of  new  or  &vounte  remedies,  he  has  greatly 
exai.'^raled  its  hnportance  as  a  general  remedy. 
Dr.  Withers  gave  the  ine<licine  in  doses,  varying 
from  tive  to  twenty  grains  twice  or  thnce  a  day. 
Tliis  tonic  may  be  given  in  states  of  the  stomach 
when  bark  and  steel  are  inadroiasible ;  and 
certainly  when  tonics  are  indicated,  it  is  entitled 
to  a  trial,  from  the  ample  evidence  adduced  in 
its  fiivour.  We  are  not  entitled  to  reoNmueud 
it  from  experience,  having  but  seldom  prescribed 

til'"  rrriiiMl\ 

Numerous  other  medicmcs  of  the  class  of 
tonics  have  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  and  have  obtained  much  credit  at  dif- 
ferent limes  from  their  employers.  Tliexe  is, 
however,  hardly  any  which  seems  entitled  to  a 
distinct  notice;  as  the  principles  above  laid 
down  must  regnbte  their  employment  in  indi> 
indttti  OMeai  not  (m  wae  Hbm  snued)  ao  nodi 
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front  the  character  of  the  arthma,  as  fpxa  the 
atale  of  the  gen«fal  tynem  and  the  digestive 

organs.  At  id-  combined  with  bitters  are  greatly 
coinmeiKled  by  Floyer,  and  he  gives  a  formula 
fer  an  oxyinel,  (p.  167,)  by  whidi  he  aajs  be 
was  froqtiently  relieved,  toA  his  ftti  weie Iqit 
off  many  months. 

DepiUoiy  meagHra.  These  meamie^  the 
ver>'  reverse  tif  the  last,  have  been  recommended 
by  \  ;vnuui  auiliors  m  lite  intervals,  particularly 
local  or  general  blood-letting,  emetics,  blisters. 
In  r^pect  to  this  class  of  remedies,  as  to 
die  preceding,  it  mist  be  observed  that  diey 
may  be  ver\  pruix-r  in  certain  tiiscs,  but  that 
the  iodJcatioos  for  their  employment  must  be 
fimiUhed  by  audi  stales  of  the  system  as  would 
render  them  proj^cr  intlppcndently  of  the  asthma. 
ITiis  disease,  coasidered  smiply,  smd  exclusively 
of  Ibe  morbid  states  with  whioi  it  may  be  com- 

Clicated,  can  hrirdly  pver  require  the  loss  of 
lood,  or  rendur  emetics  proper ;  but  if  the 
subject  of  xsthma  is  suffering  from  general  or 
local  plethora,  or  from  any  local  inflammatioo, 
general  or  lo^l  bloodletting  will  no  doubt  be 
very  pru|H;r :  in  certain  forms  of  pi'^lric  (ler,uip<  - 
ment  an  emetic  will  be  equally  so ;  and  it  » 
very  probdkle  that  the  ticatmeiil  will,  in  bodi 
cases,  be  found  to  alleviate  the  asthmatic  fm- 
roKysms.  S>tili,  we  mii2>t  not  .say  that  the.<«e 
measuies  are  to  be  recommended  anong  the 
general  remedies  of  asthma.  It  b  somewhat 
singular  that  purging  is  stated  to  be  injurious  in 
astlmia  by  almost  all  otir  practical  writers, 
even  by  such  as  rather  reoommend  depletion 
an  other  ftvina.  lodging  from  the  frequency  of 
the  dyspeptic  complication,  and  particularly  of 
that  form  which  consists  in  an  imtable  state  of 
die  nmeous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  (asthma- 
ties  are  rarely  of  a  costive  habit.)  we  are  dis|K>sed 
to  believe  that  purgatives  frequently  prove  in> 
jurious  in  asthma  by  increasing  this  irritation. 

MiM  aperients,  however,  are  usefiil  when 
indicated  by  a  twpid  state  of  the  bowels  and 
disea.<ied  secretions ;  and  sometimes  even 
pretty  strong  puivation  is  temporarily  beneficial 
at  least  One  oT  our  patients  informs  us  that 
he  took  every  flay  for  ten  weeks  some  secret 
medicine  which  had  the  eti'ect  uf  producing  four 
or  five  copious  watery  e^-acuations  daily,  and 
tli;U  he  remained  free  from  his  asthma  dnriiip 
eight  weeks  of  the  time,  a  period  much  beyond 
die  avenge  length  of  bia  inten-als.  He  thought, 
however,  he  was  worse  afterwards.  Floyer 
says  that  purging  frequently  occasioned  a  pa- 
roxysm in  nis  ca^e. 

Various  forms  of  local  depletion  and  of  ooun- 
ter-irritation  have  been  strangly  veocmmended 
in  asihiii  1  ;  and  certainly  on  better  j:nninds  than 
several  of  tlie  remedies  already  notic^.  Issues, 
in  particular,  ha^-e  been  a  fcvoorile  remedy  widi 
tlie  majority  of  writers  on  asthma.  They  are, 
however,  like  mo^t  of  llie  other  remedies  men- 
tioned, indicated  in  most  cases  more  by  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  system  coexisting  with 
asthma,  tlian  by  the  asthma  itself.  Tliey  are 
found  particulsvly  useful  in  gnvity  habits,  in 
cases  succeeding  to  the  drving-up  df  established 
•discbarges,  oatoial  or  momd,  or  the  soppressiQin 
cf  oManaouB  dncaiM.    In  tins  latter  caM, 


various  odier  counter-irritanu  have  been  raoom> 
mended,  and  especially  the  ro-cstablishinent  of 

the  oritrinal  disease,  if  ])r.ictic;ihle.* 

Warm  bathing  has  been  found  generally 
injurious  in  cases  of  asthma.  Dr.  Brae  am  it 
is  hurtfid  in  evei^'  ??ppries.  Me  himself  tried  its 
eflects  both  during  tlie  tit  and  in  tiie  interval,  and 
tmoA  diat  in  the  former  ca<^  the  |>aroxy8m  was 
much  aggravated,  and  in  the  lauer  it  wa!«  in- 
duced in  a  few  hours  and  at  an  unusual  period. 
When  this  extreme  sensibility  to  the  warm  bath 
exists,  it  is  a  ver)r  anfcvoundile  circumstance,  aa 
the  moat  frequent  eomplication  of  asdnna  (the 
dyspeptic)  is  so  ^nerally  relieve<l  by  this  very 
measure,  is  it  generally  true  that  irritations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inteitiiics  bear 
warm  bathing  widl»  while  those  of  tba  brandn 
bear  it  badly  ? 

Rxpcctttrunts.  Tlie  various  medicines,  ni;my 
of  them  of  very  different  qualities  and  modes  of 
action,  usually  classed  under  this  head,  were 
formerly  much  employed  in  asthma ;  as  often, 
however,  we  apprwem^  from  frlse  theoratical 
views  as  from  any  evidence  of  their  utiKty. 
Fr  III  what  ha.s  been  above  delivered  res|)ecting 
the  {Niiholc^  of  asthma,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
disease  does  not  depend  upon  any  accunmlaiiaD 
of  mucus  or  phlegm  in  the  bronchi,  nor  yet 
upon  tlie  retention  of  this  in  the  glands  that 
secrete  it,  accwdm;^'  to  tlie  theory  of  Bree.  Any 
incr»»ase,  tlierefure,  of  ilie  excreforv  fnnctiou  of 
the  bronchial  membrane,  iif  it  could  be  induced, 
must  be  useless,  in  this  point  of  view  at  least. 
There  is,  however,  a  most  important  class  of 
eases  in  which  Ae  augmentation,  or,  at  least, 
tl  r  ri'*eration,  of  the  bronchial  secretion  would 
be  very  beneficial;  and  if  we  possess  any 
medicines  capable  of  effecting  this,  widioot 
injuring,  in  other  respec'  %  t';  /    on  iiTi^r  n^-z-Wi-^, 
such  mii^icines  <»rtainly  must  be  deemed  useful 
expectorants  in  this  case.   We  allude  lo  asthmn 
complicated  with  the  dry  catarrh,  in  which  we 
have  at  once  a  low  degree  of  clironic  uriutiw 
of  tlie  mucous  membrane,  and  the  secretion  of  • 
minute  quanti^  of  a  thick  gelatinous  and  ez- 
iremely  adhesivB  mucus,  veiy  capable,  by  its 
prr  rnce  in  the  minuter  bronchi,  of  adding 
mechanically  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  Do 
we  poasesa  anymedionea  capable  of  changing 
the  sprretory  proce?s  whereby  this  morbid  mucus 
is  formed,  m  a.s  to  prevent  its  formation  ?  If 
we  cannot  do  thi.s,  have  we  any  means  of  change 
ing  the  character  of  the  secretion,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  fluid  or  less  tenacious?  When 
secreted,  whether  more  or  less  fluid,  have  we 
any  means  of  accelerating  its  removal  from  the 
broQchtT  If  we  possess  die  power  of  effecting 

*  Zacntus  Lusitanui  aeema  entitled  to  the  cndit 
of  fint  attenpting  the  care  of  diseaMs  by  restoriag. 
by  meant  of  le-infeclion,  cuiaocoiu  diteaaes  tliat 
had  been  tuppreued.  See  BtmMn',  op.  om.  p.  19S^ 
who  terms  (hit  a  noble  ditcoveiy,  tgngiwm  imotiOmh 
Thit  practice  ia  particularly  tscoiniMBded  imadMOa 
by  AyMpjf  *•  Ba  scabie  tstrapalso si  astfaaa lit* 
Sam  labiasa  domiMidaai  am,  at  aeaUss  tevoeentr, 
vel  urticis  oedendum  cuds."  Op.  p.  64.  Even  U>« 
laat  altenutiye  is  not  very  agreeable.  The  lint  we 
find  practised  at  a  coinparativrly  recent  period,  and 
it  it  Mid,  with  aucccM.   iicc  Hautuerk's  Ac- 
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any  of  Uiesc  objects,  arc  they  attainable  without 
any  augnaentatimi  nf  tlu-  c) ironic  inritatitm  of  the 
muoous  membrane  ?  The  full  disansion  of  these 
questions  will  naturally  come  under  considera- 
tion 111  tlic  artidcs  wliidi  tn>ut  of  tlic  caUirrhal 
afibctioo  of  whidt  the  asUuua  is  an  attendant ; 
we  wouM  only  here  obterve  that  Tmwdies  of 
this  kind  ;ire  not  to  be  a|)j)lied  until  afler  llie 
onployniKut  uf  tlie  ordinaiy  roeaui  calculated  to 
tosMn  the  irritation  of  the  memlmne,  of  whidi 
this  secretion  is  the  pnxluct. 

The  older  autltui-h  did  not  doubt  that  they 
possessed  in  their  aUerants,  attenuantt,  inci- 
^atti,  dmb^ruentM,  remedies  calculated  to 
diminuh  the  consistence  and  tenacity  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  natural  or  morbid  products 
fonned  from  it  within  the  body.  Mtunctooi 
remedies  were  tanged  under  these  rarious 
heads;  being  classed,  genonilly,  acrnr^iTv?  as 
they  were  suppoiied  to  act  chemically  or  me- 
chuMdly.  The  chief  of  thoae  which  attained 
great  celebrity  were  the  pure  alkalis,  or  the 
neutral  Mlts  formed  from  them,  or  tiie  com- 
bination of  the  alkalis  with  oil,  constituting 
the  wioui  kinds  of  soap.  These  remedies  fell 
ialo  disuse  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  humoral 
pathology,  and  soro<;  of  ihcin,  fjrobahlv.  were 
unjuttly  condemned  on  account  of  tlie  fals« 
theories  hy  wfaidi  dieiropenrtion  was  explained 
in  that  syslfm  of  mfJittiM  Of  lato  years  tho 
Dracucc  of  administ^nu;  liie  same  remedies 
MS  been  in  a  yery  considerable  degree  restored, 
together  with  a  portion  of  tlif  doctrines  with 
which  lliey  were  anciently  a&siociated ;  while 
some  have  adopted  the  practice  without  the 
doctrines.  In  the  end  of  the  last  century 
Mucagni  intraduoed  the  use  of  alkalis  into 
the  treatment  of  pu1moniir>-  inflammations, 
upon  the  principle  of  their  attenuating  or  solvent 
powers,  and,  it  is  mid,  with  great  success;* 
and  his  praclice  has  hcen  zralonslv  ffiiK  'M  <!  up 
and  extended  lu  other  disc^ist'^i  by  oilier  pliysi- 
cians  in  that  country,  and  with  the  greatest 
success,  as  is  allf'«;ed.t  A  practice  somewhat 
similar  liud  been  previously  adopted,  in  luily, 
by  Sarcone  ;t  and,  more  recendy,  laennec  has 
e^ngly  recommended  it  in  Ute  cure  of  dry 
catarrh,  on  the  ground  of  experience  solely. 
The  mcHJicmc's  prcscnbcd  by  I-aennec  were  the 
milder  alkalis,  either  in  the  fbnn  of  soap  or 
the  common  ewfaonalet.  He  antms  ns  dist  he 
had  repeatedly  witnessed  the  most  beneficial 
effects  of  those  both  in  dyspnoea  and  asthma. 
They  engmeuted  the  secretion  firom  the  bron- 
chi, and  lessened  its  tenacity. 5  Our  experience 
leads  us  to  thmk  favourably  of  this  class  of 
meiiicini's.  It  will  not  be  denied,  at  the 
present  day,  that  their  administration  ts  ground- 
ed  on  sound  pathoto)?ical  principles. 

Narctilii's  and  aiitispiismodicx. — Remedies  of 
this  class  have,  as  wc  have  seen,  been  very  gene- 
nlly  employed  in  the  paroxysm  of  asthma ;  they 

*  Sre  his  DinertaUon,  Stdl  'm>  it  CMmmI»  H 
Potatiut  OCT  u  rentUi  e  peripimmmk,  Meai.  Ddl. 
Soc.  lul.  toni.  sii.  181)4. 

t  Bloeio  del.  cel.  Anal.  P.  Ifasessai  di  T.  Far- 

DCM.    Milan.  1816. 
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liave  likewise  been  often  used  in  the  intervals ; 
— we  oaniKit,  however,  sav  widi  mudt  svceess. 

The  ma|ori^  of  them,  inoeed,  arc  much  more 
calculated  to  do  harm  than  good,  by  disturbing 
sexeral  im|M>i-taiit  functions,  and  we  refer  to 
them  here  rather  to  warn  the  practitioner  against 
Aeir  employment  dum  to  recommeod  this. 

Klfctricitij,  pnfvunisni,  iii/ignetitm,  animal 
magnet  ism  f  &c.  have  all  been  tried  in  asthma, 
and  have  all,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  fiiiled. 
Succes:sfiil  results  from  each  are,  no  di>t!>i% 
rccuided,  but  the  general  result  is  cert;uniy 
complete  ftilure.  This,  indeed,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected on  eonsideriBy  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

luhalutum  t>^f  xajKiurs  and  gates. — These, 
like  narcotics,  have  most  frequently  been 
attempted  in  die  parox>-sm;  still  they  hava 
ofien  been  used  dunn^  Uie  intenals.  Tliey 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  beueticial. 
Some  of  them,  however,  seem  to  hold  out  a 
prumise  of  beins:  so  cvt  ii  in  Uie  most  common 
fuim  of  adtiuua ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
slight  benefit  hitherto  derived  from  them,  we 
ace  disposed  to  look  to  this  class  of  remedies 
^nth  considerable  hopes  of  success.  Legiti- 
mate reasoning  and  strong  analogy,  at  lea.Ht, 
are  in  their  Itvoor;  and  it  cannot  now  be 
denied  that  a  good  ded  of  direct  eicpcriment 
can  also  be  brought  to  testify  in  behalfof  some 
of  them.  The  most  common,  if  not  the 
gcneml,  cause  of  asUima,  is,  as  vf«  have  seen, 
permanent  alteration  of  Uie  mucous  membmno 
of  tlie  bronchi,  trequently  diaracterised  by 
obvious  signs  and  symptoms,  sometimes  only 
infenad  from  the  morbid  sen<:ibt1ity  of  die  part 
to  external  influences.  Although  we  know  that 
siniihir  afiettions  of  other  jjarts  are  curable  by 
general  means,  still  we  find  that,  when  we  are 
enabled  to  conjoin  wiA  diese,  applications  that 
act  dirtctlv  ujxin  the  seat  of  tl  i  iIim  i  i  ,  tin,' 
result  ks  frfc<iut;nUv  much  more  sjxn?dy  aud 
certain.  This  is  tne  cue  in  diseases  of  the 
external  skin,  if  tlir  •stomach  and  bowels,  and 
ill  vanouii  locui  aiiections  of  the  mucous  out- 
lets of  the  body.  We  are  well  aware  that 
applications  of  this  kind  are  frequently  very 
injurious,  in  place  of  being  beneficial ;  but 
tins  i.s  an  arcumetu  against  their  im]iroper  use 
only.  £veiy  one  must  have  witnessed  the  ex- 
traordinary and  instantaneous  benefit  ailbrded 
by  local  apjilications  to  the  urethra,  the  throat, 
tile  eye,  lu  ca.se2i  which  had  been  for  weeks  or 
months  unrelieved  bv  general  treatment.  In 
the  dry  catarrh  we  liave  a  morbid  state  of 
membrane  v«;ry  analogous  to  some  of  the  affec- 
tions now  alluded  to;  and  although,  as  in 
these,  the  injudicious  or  improper  use  of  local 
ap]ilirations  is  likely  to  increa.se  irritation  in 
place  of  allay ini?  it,  it  does  not  certainly  seem 
unreasonable,  o  priori,  to  expea  that  due  care 
in  adapting  die  paittenlar  remedy  to  die  in- 
dividual case,  miijht  be  followed  by  results 
equally  Itappy.  The  history  of  asthma  atictrds 
ample  proof  that  the  return  of  the  paroxysms 
is  very  much  influenced  by  the  direct  ap|)lica- 
tions  made  accidentally  to  tlic  bronchial  uiem- 
biane. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  treatment  of 
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of  tnetlic  inul  MibMaiK<  ><,  wt-  must  again  refer 
to  the  articles  Catakru  and  Uhomcuitis,  and 
to  the  ntfioui  puMkatknw  wbkh  tVMt  of  thb 

suhjfct.  W't'  vvonlij  (iri!y  here  remark  that,  of 
all  the  remttiies  wlm  h  hn\e  been  eiii|>loyed  in 
dus  way,  n<j  one  offers  sudl  promiw  of  ad- 
vantage as  the  dilute  chloriiw*  ?n"<.  Th«'  obser- 
vations and  ex))erimenls  deluded  in  \hv  puiu- 
phlets  of  Gannal  and  Murray,  and  some  trials 
wtuch  we  ounelves  have  made  of  it,  lead  ua 
to  entertam  veiy  Anfounble  expectations  of 
beneht  firum  it  in  bronchial  diseases.  The  in- 
halatioD  of  vapours  of  various  kinds,  {Nuticu- 
tariy  of  resiiw,  has  Tong  been  imtctisc^d  in  pul- 
monary diH(>:Ls«  s.  We  can  only  vefar  to  the 
subje<-t  in  tho  jilace.* 

Climate. — Aiithma  is  one  of  the  diseases  in 
which  tJie  effect  of  change  of  climatf-  or  chantre 
of  air  is  most  conspicuous.  It  is  tlic  reuiark 
of  every  writer  on  the  disease  that  certain 
patients  have  an  increase  or  aUcviatioa  of  their 
symptoms  upon  changing  their  i«sidenoe  fiom 
one  place  to  anotlier.  Sometimes  a  ver\  sW^^ht 
change,  as  to  distance,  has  this  effect ;  and 
even  when  little  or  no  dUferenee  in  the  natnre 
of  the  climate  or  Inrality  can  be  rfi^r  frcd. 
According  to  our  present  expenetice  these  re- 
maricable  results  can  be  explained  oit  no  genand 
principle.  One  pati<»nl  is  best  m  tlie  country, 
another  in  the  city;  one  in  an  i  livatcd  situa- 
tion, aiK)iher  in  a  low  one.  Floj'er  contuiued 
free  from  his  asthma  while  at  Oxiiiird,  but  nevtt 
fciled  to  have  an  anaeh  tipon  retuming  to  his 
native  air  in  StafTordsliin  An  asthmatic  ladv, 
nentiooed  by  the  same  author,  was  always 
inuncdialdy  attacked  with  dyitpncea  upon 
??nintr  to  Epsom  from  Tendon,  whir  h  went  off 
on  her  return.  Dr.  Bree  was  invariably  aitacL- 
ed  upon  visiting  Wanvickshire  from  his  resi- 
dence, forty  miles  distant,  and  only  200  feet 
nearer  the  sea  level.  A  genileni;ui,  mculioned 
by  Dr.  Bree,  could  never  sleep  in  the  town  of 
Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  without  being  attadud 
by  asthma;  and  Lord  Ormond  oonld  never 
sleep  out  of  the  same  [)lacc  witliout  suffering  in 
the  same  way.  The  sister  of  an  asthmatic 
patient  of  ours^  who  had  sollefed  from 
this  disoasf  in  Suss<:<\-,  was  complftoly  ctired 
by  going  to  reside  in  London,  and  remained 
andl  for  a  period  of  ten  years  which  intervened 
between  her  remo%-al  and  deatli.  No  doubt 
Aese  remarkable  effects  de|x;ud  on  causes  of 
an  analogous  kind  ;  and  there  seems  no  reoson 
to  doubt  that  the  gencial  principle  will  yet  be 
diieo^eieJ,  whieh  will  reconcile  and  explain  all 
the  seeming  contruli^  !:ons  and  anomalies.  At 
present  our  knuwledjj^  falls  verv  £ur  short  of 
this  precision ;  still,  attention  to  the  aaeeftained 

intlnrnn-  of  |Tart:rnl:ir  rlimn.tps  on  particular 

di:>ea^,  uod  on  tiie  system  ut  general,  and  a 
dose  study  of  the  padbology  of  the  individual 

*  SfHi.  Two  Mcmoira  on  the  Inhalation  of  Phlorine, 
bv  M.  Gunnal.  J'rantUted  by  Poui  r  London, 
lo30.— Treatise  on  Pulmonnry  Coaiuinption  :  by 
John  Murray.  London.  \&.¥).  On  the  lah.iIatieB 
of  Tar  Vap«Mir  aee  the  publicatioas  of  Sir  A, 
Crichton,  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Jamm  Afto,  Med. 
and  Pbj«.  Joam.  Mr  Oei.  I88S. 


easaa  of  aadinia,  will  enable  ns  fieqnendy  to 

be  of  iniich  service  to  sttch  of  our  patients  as 
have  it  iu  their  power  to  make  chowe  of  their 
vaaidenee. 

In  selfH^tinc  a  climatf  for  an  a^hniatic  pa- 
tient, we  must  be  guided  precisely  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  direct  the  application  of  any 
otiier  remedy  or  course  of  treatment.  .■\  mi- 
nute examination  of  tii^  individual  ca^te  1$ 
always  essential ;  and  in  making  this  with  a 
view  to  the  application  of  ctimaie,  we  must 
endeavour  to  ascenain,  1st.  the  state  of  the 
bronchi  ;  the  ^^Uiti-  of  the  ifeiienl  h«ilih, 
or  the  diseases  with  which  the  asthma  may  be 
complicated;  3d.  the  relation,  as  to  cause  and 
effect,  which  these  diseases  bear  to  the  asthma; 
4th.  the  character  of  the  patient's  general  con- 
stitution or  temperament;  and,  lastly,  the  as- 
certained effect  of  particular  climate?;.  !t»ca- 
litien,  and  seasons,  upon  his  individual  rasi-. 

Ahhough  asthma  is  a  disease  of  every  cli- 
mate, and  although  many  patielits  liave  their 
severest  attacks  in  summer,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  vrreat  majority  of  cases, 
a  miid  and  equable  climate  is  much  more 
ftmmrable  to  the  asthmatic  than  one  that  is 
cold  and  varia^ll^^  Snr  h  a  climate  proves  be- 
ndicial  tu  various  ways,  more  especially  111  die 
cases  dependent  on  any  fafm  of  cnronic  catarrh. 
It  lends  directly  to  remove  the  very  basis  of 
the  disease — 1st.  by  U»c  direct  application  to 
the  part  of  air  of  a  milder  and  more  agreeable 
temperature;  2d.  by  rendering  the  attacks  of 
acute  catarrh  less  frequent,  and  thereby  afford- 
intr  longer  intervals  for  the  restoration  of  the 
irntated  membrane;  3d.  by  nromotios  the 
cure  of  Ae  accompanying  diaonMrs,  whi4»  fie- 
qnently  exert  a  mf>st  unfavound)!e  influence, 
botli  on  the  structural  alterauon  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  on  the  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
bronchial  muscles;  and  more  part icuhirly  the 
disorders  of  the  digestive  ortraiis  and  the  skin  ; 
4th.  by  enabling  the  patient  to  improve  the 
general  heahh  and  streugth,  and  to  fortify  the 
system  agaiut  die  impres.<do«  of  cold  bv  con- 
stant exercise  in  the  oix:-n  air.  and  by  the  un- 
interrupted use  of  the  cold  bath  throughout 
the  year.  For  note  particular  infennation  on 
tliis  iKirt  of  our  subjeet,  we  mti'tt  n  ffT  tn  the 
articles  CuANOE  or  Am  and  Climaie  m  the 
present  work,  and  to  tiie  very  valuable  wwfc 
of  Dr.  ( 'lark  on  the  getieral  influence  of  dioMle 
on  chronic  diseases.* 

Mineral  watert. — ^These  remedies  have  been 
much  emplwed  in  asthma,  particularly  on  the 
continent.  We  (dnil  bonowfrom  the  andwr 
just  quoted  the  few  remarks  which  we  iulend 
to  ol&r  on  this  EMirt  of  our  subject.  "  When 
asthma  is  complicaled  widi  dnentc  irritation 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  or  of  the  digestive 
organs,  or  with  a  congested  state  of  the  he- 
pmesystem,  or  an  unMaltliyakin,  a  comae  of 
warm  miuer.d  wnter  will  prove  of  much  bene- 
fit, by  relieving  tliose  morbid  affections  which 
often  induce  and  always  aggravate  asthnu. 
Them  are  several  minenl  waters  on  the  con- 

*  Thelalaeaeeef  Ctfanaie.  leeondBdlt.  Lead. 
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tinent  which  have  a  high  reputation,  and  we  be- 
lieve deservedly,  in  this  class  of  diseases. 
Of  this  kind  the  springs  of  V.ms  on  tlie  lUiine, 
of  Bonnes  and  Cauterets  amuug  tlie  Pyrenees, 
and  of  Mont  DOr  in  Avnergne,  aie  hi  Ul  in 
the  gientoi  estimaiioo.  Dut  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  selecting  a  rattMnJ  water  fbrthe 
asthni.uii  p  iiiLUt  tlian  for  any  nlluT;  as  the 
sourct;,  niu^t  suitable  to  tiie  diseases  which 
complicate  it,  may  be  in  a  situation  which 
decidedly  disrigref«5  with  the  asthma.  How- 
ever well  suited  tJie  waters  of  the  Pyrenees  or 
of  Mont  D'or  might  be  to  the  Ivonchial  dis- 
ea.<ie,  it  would  be  useless  to  propose  a  residence 
at  either  of  those  places  to  an  asthmatic  per- 
son who  could  not  brealhu  at  a  great  i'li  \ation  ; 

or  to  seed  him  to  Emu  or  CarUbad  who  could 
not  Kve  in  a  valley;  althoagh  the  waten  of 

these  places  might  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
bronchial  or  abdominal  dist^ii^  wiili  wliich  tlie 
astlima  is  complioated." 

TliL'  miiuraf  waten;  of  F.ui^land,  of  an  ana- 
logous cliaracter,  may  l)f  u>ed  ui  tlie  same 
CSMS;  and  where  alxiominal  plethora  exists, 
the  aperient  waters  of  Cheltenham  or  I.«eaming- 
ton  will  be  beneficial  in  relieving  this.  The 
vsatcD.  of  Bath  have  also  been  found  beneficial 
in  iiome  cases;  but  in  general  the^  are  not 
well  suited  to  the  pulmonary  aflectMti,  how- 
ever they  may  be  ao  to  some  of  the  coupticai^ 
iug  diseases. 

XNef^The  diet  in  all  chronic  diseases  is  a 
matter  of  trreat  practical  importance.     It  is 
of  more  esjiecial  importance  in  asthma,  be- 
omaa  disorder  of  the  sioandi  is  so  frequent  a 
concomitant  and  even  a  cause  of  the  disease. 
All  the  good  writers  on  asthma  are  strong  ad- 
vocates for  moderation  in  diet ;  and  there  is  no 
diaeaae  in  which  patients  are  more  unanimous 
on  the  same  point.   Floyer  is  partienlariy  tea- 
lous  against  excess  botli  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing.   "  Hunger  and  thirst  (he  says)  are  the 
bat  cure  for  the  asthma,  especially  little  and 
very  small  drink."    "  The  less  the  a'^thmatics 
are  uoun-tlied,  (he  says,  in  aiwtber  pkce,)  tiiu 
longer  ue  tlie  inter\^s  of  the  hts,  and  the 
clearer  is  their  breath."   The  principles  which 
ought  to  reguhte  tlie  diet  are  few  and  simple ; 
but  the  practice  must  be  modified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  cases.  Tempeianee 
and  moderation  are  univenally  applicable  and 
ru  csiuy,  a.s  is  also  habitual  vigilance  ag-a ins t 
being  mluced  from  the  regulairiw  of  invalid 
habits.   The  particular  system  or  diet  is  in- 
dicated much  more  by  the  concomitant  affec- 
tions than  by  tlie  asthma  itself.    If  the  disease 
is  unattended  by  any  very  decided  disorder  of 
structure  in  the  bronchi,  or  elsewhere,  the  diet 
may  be  more  generous  aiid  less  strict  than 
under  a  different  state  of  things.    If  there  is 
narked  afiaction  of  the  bronchi,  with  little  dis- 
oider  of  odier  parts,  the  only  circumstance  of 
much  injportajice  to  be  attended  to  respecting 
diet,  is  that  it  does  not  tend,  by  being  over- 
lull,  directly  to  incraaw  this  hranehw  aAc- 
tion,  and   to  induce   other  disorders  which 
might  aggravate  the  primary  disease.     But  in 
almost  all  cases  of  asthma,  we  have  already 
other  disocders  which  tend  powerfully  to  ag^ 


gravate  and  keep  up  the  bronchial  affection, 
and  in  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  which  diet  is 
of  paramount  iinpoctanoe.  In  this  list  we 
may  include  dyspepnawith  its  iramerous  pro- 
pcny  of  ^cnLiiil  and  Intal  dise-Ls<"<,  pletliora, 
Kout,  gravel,  diseases  of  the  mucous  mem- 
nranes  geneially,  of  the  Km,  brain,  uterus, 
skin,  &c.  &c.  For  the  dietetic  management  of 
these  diseases  we  must  refer  to  the  articles 
which  treat  of  them  resjiectively,  and  to  the 
general  article  Di  i  r.  The  co-f\isteiiee  of  the 
astliiiiiitic  ^laroxysni  scarcely,  in  ajiy  degree, 
alters  the  diet  proper  in  these  affections. 

(Jokn  Fwhet.) 

ASTRINGF.NTS,  (from  nslrin^nr,  to  con- 
tract,} are  substances  which  produce  contraction 
and  condensation  of  the  muscular  fibre.  It  is 
still  undetermined  whether  these  efToots  are  the 
result  of  the  action  of  ilie  aAtringent  ou  the 
muscular  fibre  it^^elf,  or  on  tlie  ner\'es  of  motion 
in  contact  with  it.  Muscular  fibre  is  a  com- 
pound Bubs>tHxic«2  (Mssessiiit;  Compound  func- 
tions, some  of  which,  u»  fur  instance  ill 
cohesiveness,  flexibili^,  and  extensibility,  are 
pliysical;  others,  as  its  sensibility  and  contrac- 
tility, v  ital  properties.  We  may  assume  it  as 
a  £ict,  tliat  the  tenuity  or  density  of  a  miuicle, 
not  under  the  immedwte  inBiwuce  of  volition, 
is  solely  de|)<'ndent  on  vit:dity.  It  is  this  vital 
tenuity  which  enables  a  muscle,  durmg  life,  to 
sustain  a  weight  that  would  instantly  overcome 
its  cohesive  poiafer  and  tear  it  asunder,  alter 

Most  writers  on  the  Materia  Hedicaliave  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  influence  of  astringents 
on  the  li\*ing  body  by  reasoning  analogically 
from  their  action  on  dead  animal  matter.  It  is 
true  that  substances  which  give  toughness, 
solidity,  and  imperraeabilitf  to  the  scA  skhi 
of  a  dead  ;uiIni.-J,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
leather,  operate  as  astringents  on  tlie  living 
muscular  nbre.  Looking  at  this  hct^  wctc  die 
HKjiiirv*  to  proceed  no  farther,  it  would  not 
be  :>urprising  that  erroneous  inferences  should 
be  deduced  from  it:  indeed,  tlie  presence  of 
life  seems,  in  some  instances,  rather  to  favour 
than  to  resist  the  operation  of  astringents. 

If  we  refer  the  action  of  astringents  to  the 
laws  of  the  living  system,  it  is  evident  that 
they  can  only  act  as  stimulants ;  but,  in  ad- 
mittintr  this,  it  is  requisite  to  draw  tlie  distinc- 
tion between  astringents,  stimulants,  and  tonics. 
Stimulants  act  powerfully  on  the  excitability  of 
the  pnrf  In  wliicli  they  are  applied,  producing 
^isaiion  and  sudden  contraction  or  motion, 
and  extending  theiraotionover  ibewhole  firame; 
but  this  is  followed  by  correspond  jnp  relaxation. 
Astringents  operate,  als<.),  by  causing  s>uddeu 
contraction ;  which  is  different,  not  only  in 
degree  but  in  kind,  fiom  that  produced  by 
general  stimulants.  Tonics,  while  they  pro- 
mote contraction  and  density,  differ  from  as- 
tnngents,  in  ao  fiur  that  their  aclioo  is  slowly 
prodtKed,  and  ooDflned  widiin  dwt  limit  whicn 
may  be  rei^arded  as  the  natural  stat  f  the 
heaitiiy  solid.  Tlius  the  distinction  bclween 
the  three  powers,  stimulus,  tone,  and  astniii> 
gency,  is  sufficiemtiy  obvious. 
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If  an  astrtngont  be  applied  to  aiiy  part  of 
the  body  on  which  the  BcUon  Uiduct>d  lultiiiUi 
of  oculiir  demonstration,  the  first  effect  pro- 
duced is  coiiirjction  uf  the  inusculur  fibrc»  iuid 
blood-vessels  of  the  part.  It  i»  in  consequence 
of  the  contivction  wnidi  astrinv^ents  produce  in 
the  libirs  <if  li  .iir^  tiNsncs,  tlmt  wlu  ti  apjilifd 
to  a  wound  ur  bleeding  surlace,  the  iiemurriia£e 
b  arrested.  If  an  astringent  be  applied  to  the 
lips,  they  hocnmc  |i;ilt',  fnirn  tljf  diininishfd 
diameler  of  the  blixxl-vt;.->s<  Is,  mul  tlu-  HKTfy.s«-d 
«|Mci^  of  their  cool^;  win  a  dryness  stnd 
roughne«ji  is  felt  on  the  palate,  the  nsult  of 
corrugation  of  the  parts.  In  this  case,  as  far 
as  regards  the  corrugation,  the  nerves  of  motion 
only  are  iinp«essed,  aod  a  mo^-cment  in  the 
muscular  filncs  which  they  .supply  follows  the 
impres.si()ii.  If  this  vit  w  of  die  subject  Iw 
coned,  we  may  venture  to  expla  n  tlteopem- 
lion  of  astrinf^ts,  by  saying  that  they  stiinn- 
late  tlin  i  ffi/ the  uttiniate  fihrih  of  the  motor 
nerves,  and  tiiruugh  them  produce  an  ioune- 
diaie  eifect  upon  tlie  insensible  Oonlnctility  of 
the  muscular  f\h\vs  wliitli  these  nerves  supply. 
It  is  not  difficult  tu  tunceive  that  sucri  an 
action  naj  be  proftagated  by  sympatliy  to  other 
|»rts,  or  even  to  the  whole  system.  Hence, 
if  any  acerb  fruit,  as  a  sloe,  tot  instance,  be 
chewe<l,  a  peculiar  fi  elina,  ;ilong  with  the  cor- 
rugation, extendiog  over  the  whole  body,  is 
inauced. 

As  it  is  not  within  tl>e  scopo  of  this  work 
to  examine  the  characters  of  {Kulicular  asthn- 
genta,  we  shall  merely  class  them  according  to 
their  influence  and  modf  of  aitinn.  AH 
astringents  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct 
heads: — 1.  those  exerting  a  tonic  iafluenoe; 
2.  those  exerting  a  sedative  influenoe ;  3.  dune 
operating  chemically. 

1.  TIk' .siilibi.iiicfs  tinbraced  under  tlie  first 
head  arc  both  oiijanic  and  inorganic:  the 
astringency  of  Ae  fbrmer  dtieily  depends  on 
tannin  in  (oinbiiiatiun  with  gallic  acid,  and 
with  hKuiittin,  a  peculiar  principle  lately  dis- 
Covered  :  that  of  the  latter  on  oxygen  in  various 
states  of  combination.  Tannin  may  br  sppn- 
rated  from  the  otlier  components  with  which  it 
is  combined  in  vegetable  bodies ;  and  in  this 
state  it  has  been  employed  on  the  continent  in 
cases  of  uterine  hemorrhages;  and,  according 
to  M.  C.n-alier,  lias  succeeded  in  staying  these 
when  ordinary  astringents  have  fiiiled.  It  may 
be  |irocuied  sufficiently  pure  fat  medicinal  use, 
by  pvuporating  a  solution  of  catechu  in  cold 
distilled  water,  filtering  and  evjkporating  to 
dryness  in  a  water  bath.  Tbe  doee  of  tannin 
is  four  sniins,  repeated  every  two  hours. 

Gallic  ticul  IS  alio  admmistertd  in  nearly  a 
pure  stale  in  Ruspini's  styptic,  which  the  wri- 
ter of  this  article  has  disrnvered  to  l>e  little 
more  tlian  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  ai  akoliol 
diluted  with  rose-water.  A  simple  solution  of 
galiic  acid  is  equally  eiective;  and  in  this 
maiiner  it  may  be  administered  in  dosen  of 
from  five  to  t\M  h  e  iirains,  n  ix  iited  every  hour, 
in  hemorrhage;}  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  in 
thoae  of  the  bhdder  of  urine,  or  of  the  prostate 
gland.  Ibit  the  usual  mode  in  wliicli  taimiii 
and  gallic  acid  are  exhibited  is  in  their  natural 


combination,  with  other  vegetable  components, 
as  found  in  the  nK>ts  of  rhatany  (knuneria 
triandriti ) ;  bistort  (polygonum  hutorta )  ;  the 
common  dock  (ruinex  ttlitusifo/iun) ;  avcns 
(geum  urbanumji  and  torroentil  (tormentilU 
erteta);  in  the  nark  of  the  oak  (quercus  pe<- 
dunculata);  tliat  of  tlie  lan  h  (imiius  him  ); 
aod  of  the  while  wiUow  (saltx  alba  J;  m  the 
leave*  of  bean' vrortlebeny  (aibutus  unijt  in 
RiiH  ruu.  the  exerescent«s  formed  on  tlie  leaf- 
stalks ot  tbt:  qutrtus  iiifectoriabythe  puncture  of 
the  cynips  quercifolii,  and  the  deposition  of  its 
eggs  ill  tlie  wMuiiil ;  in  the  petals  of  tlie  rose 
(rosa </ J,  balaustines,  llie  Howers  of  the 
pomegranate.  (puiiu-:i  gran/i/uw^;  and  in  the 
ahell  of  tlie  fruit  of  the  same  plant.  Tannin 
and  gallic  acid  are  also  finrnd  in  nataral  «ora- 
binatiou  in  kino,  the  iiisi>issaleil  jnite  of  tlie 
nauclea  ^omiir,  and  of  several  sftecies  of  euca- 
lyptus; ttid  tneatechu,  the  prepared  juice  of 
trie  acacia  ciit(\  fni.  In  preseriliiu^  any  of  these 
varieties  of  combination  of  tanuiu  uiid  gallic 
acid,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  aware  that  the 
union  of  m.'uiy  substances  witli  tliem  may 
eilJier  destroy  their  astringency,  or  rtuder  inert 
the  sul>st;uice  conibine<l  wuli  tliem,  so  as  to 
defeat  altogether  llie  intention  of  the  practitioner. 
Thus  alt  infusions  or  decoctions  of  astrinoient 
vegetables  are  rendered  nearly  inert  by  i  om- 
biuatioii  witli  intusions  or  tinctures  of  cinchooa 
bark,  cusparia  bark,  and  calumba  root:  they 
destroy  the  active  principle  of  ipecacuanha;  as 
well  as  the  astringent  iniiuence  of  the  salts  of 
lead,  coptier,  zinc,  ifon,  and  antimony,  and 
sonip  of  tfinse  of  mercury.  Tlie  oxymuriate 
or  chluiidt;  of  mercu^,  however,  is  not  preci- 
pitated by  tliem ;  and,  it  is  also  a  curious  fact, 
that  although  tartar  emetic  is  copiously  preci- 
pitated and  rendered  inert  by  infusion  of  galls 
and  iiiosi  other  solutions  of  astringent  vege- 
table matter,  decoction  of  oak  bark  causes 
no  diange  on  that  salt.  The  leoaon  of  thb  is 

not  uiideratood.  Tlie  nuneral  acids  weaken 
the  activity  of  astringent  vegetable  !>olutions ; 
the  astringency  of  kino  is  completely  destroyed 
by  rombinatitin  "iih  ;in  alkali;  and  the  astrirj- 
gtui  lincluies  are  ren(ler<ti  inert,  consequently 
useless,  when  combined  with  the  cretaceous 
mixture.  The  natural  combination  of  tannin 
with  haematin,  occurs  in  logwood,  the  wood  of 
the  hacmatoxylon  campcchianum.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  iismatin,  which  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  colouring  principles  of  the  logwood, 
increases  the  astrmu'eni  y  of  tannin  in  the  same 
manner  as  tlic  gallic  acid.  Nearly  the  same 
substances  which  are  incompatible  with  vege> 
table  infusions  and  decoctions  eontaininir  tan- 
uin  and  gallic  acid,  however,  are  also  incom- 
|)aiible  with  the  decodion  ot  logwood,  or  the 

solution  of  its  extract. 

llie  luorgiUiic  u»lnngenUi  exeriing  a  tunic 
influence  are  substances  containing  oxygen 
imiied  to  various  bases.  Of  those  in  which 
it  is  combined  with  a  simple  radical,  the  most 
useful  are  the  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids.  The 
action  of  these  as  astringents  is  not  easily 
comprehended  without  referrinif  to  tiietr  op»- 

rntioti  as  lo<-al  stimulants,  exertinu  tin  ir  intln- 

ence  on  the  circular  fibres  of  live  blood-vessels : 
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at  all  events  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  entertained  by  Ikteriiaave  and  Othm 
that  tluM'  acids,  in  a  diluted  stnfr,  rnn^ilate 
the  tluidb  when  taken  into  the  system.    In  ad- 
ministering sulphuric  acid,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  ita  actitm  is  much  modified  by 
dilution,  and  thence  that  it  may  be  prescribed 
in  both  active  and  |K»s,«i\f  ht  inorrliaLri  s  ;  that 
it  sbould  be  cautiously  prescribed  to  women 
who  are  suckling,  aa  it  often  proves  hortftil 
to   the   infant ;  tliat,   tti  oonibming  it  witli 
opium,  the  activity  of  tlie  narcotic  is  much 
XDoeaaed  by  the  formation  of  the  aulphate  of 
mor{>hia;  and  that  it  ouL'ht  not  tn  lie  com- 
biiH'd  either  witit   kiuu   or   catetliu.  I'he 
Mune  directions  are  applicable  to  the  ad- 
miitistfation  of  diluted  acetic  acid.  Under 
this  head  of  astringents  we  also  find  the  me- 
tallic salts.   T\\e  styptic  nature  of  many  of 
them  has  been  long  known.  Among  the  salts 
of  iron,  the  snipmite  can  only  be  employed 
internally  in  jKissivc  luinorrhages,  such,  for 
example,  as  take  place  in  scurry  and  purpura: 
the  hydroclonte,  m  the  form  of  the  muriated 
tincture,  diluted,  i>  cliicfly  employed  as  a  local 
astringent.    The  sulphate  ol  copper,  in  Ao^c^ 
of  from  one-.sixth  of  a  grain  to  half  a  urain, 
comhinrd  with  opium,  has  proved  uscfnl  in 
chrouic   diarrha-a ;    bnt   notwithstnmlini,'  tin- 
beneficial  eff«t.s  dt  rncd  from  it  in  muIi  ca.s<-s, 
it  must  be  acknovvU-dged  that  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  sulphate  of  copper  is  always 
liaz^irdous.     If  headach,  vomiting,  trri])iags, 
and  cramps  in  the  limbs  supervene  on  its  use, 
it  should  be  mstsntty  discontinued,  and  a  so- 
lution of  V,  !•  ••■('  of  i-^^s,  with  su'j-ar,  sliould  be 
fireety  admuustered ;  or  from  ten  to  tifteeit  grams 
of  fettD<cyanate  of  potassa  in  water.  Except 
as  cxtrmal  nstrin'^rnt'*,  the  srdts  of  zinc  are 
rarely  erapluytd.    titrate  cf  silver,  also,  ex- 
cept as  a  local  application,  in  gargles  and 
lotions,  and  in  the  form  of  lunar  caustic,  is  in 
limited  use  as  an  astringent.    In  ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  and  in  obstinate  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  two  grains  of  the  nitrate  in 
a  fluid  ounce  of  diMtilJed  water  u  of  sufficient 
strt  iiLTth  as  a  local  a|i])lication  ;  but  when  tlic 
ulcers  are  of  a  nature  to  llurtaten  collapse  of 
the  eye,  and  protrusion  of  the  iiis,  the  pro- 
portion of  tlif  nitrntp  should  be  at  least  ten 
grains  to  a  tiuid  ounce  of  distilled  water;  and 
the  same  degree  of  strensth  is  requisite  when 
granulations  show  themstTvt-s.    Tlie  solution, 
taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  hair  (pencil,  should 
be  first  dropped  nuo  the  eye  at  one  angle,  and 
then  foUowea  by  a  drop  of  almond  oil,  applied 
in  the  same  manner. 

2.  I'he  substances  producinp  tlic  ( ffi  ct  of 
astringents  by  exerting  a  sedative  mfluence  on 
the  system,  are  chieily  the  salts  of  iead.  The 
acet;itc,«'hirh  t"<  th;it  mmt  roinmmify  ciiniloyed 
as  an  internal  medicme,  is  a  valuulilc  M-dativc 
astringent ;  and  when  combined  with  opium, 
and  taken  in  conjunction  with  distilled  vinegar, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  convertt-d  into  the 
carbonate,  it  may  be  administered  with  jierfect 
safety.  Indeed  we  have  satistied  ourselves  that 
die  carbonate  is  tfie  only  poisoDOiu  salt  of  lead ; 
and  that  the  othan  become  ao  in  the  diiect 
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ratio  of  their  aptitude  to  be  converted  into  the 
eaibonate;  dius  we  find  that  the  subacetaie  is 

morr  poisonnu"  than  th*"  nrctntp.  From  this 
latt,  jt  mi'^lit  1k'  concUidi  d  tli.it  tlic  ciirbonale 
of  lead  IS  tli(  best  sedative  SLslnngent ;  but  as 
it  accumulates  in  the  system,  and  its  action  is 
not  so  easily  regulated  as  the  acetate,  the  latter 
is  generally  preferred  for  iniirnal  um-.  Wc 
liave  given  the  acetate  in  conjunction  with  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  in  doses  of  from  six  to  ten  grains 
(Hery  fourth  hour,  for  si\  and  eight  successive 
cbys,  with  the  most  decidtU  Itenefit,  in  pul- 
monary hemorrhages,  and  those  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Tin-  \inc,'ar  evidently  prevents  tlie  de- 
compositmn  of  ihc  initiate  by  the  carbonic 
acid  extricated  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  on 
account  of  its  aptitude  to  change  into  the  car- 
bonate, the  alkaline  carbonates  ought  not  to  be 
gi\('ii  at  the  same  time,  although  these  are  re- 
commended, on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Christison, 
as  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  bv  acetate  of 
load.  It  may  1h-  adndnistered  in  the  foini  of 
pills,  and  wa:>hed  d,own  with  a  draught  con- 
taining half  a  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  vinegar, 
and  twelve  minims  of  tincture  of  opium. 
When  Us  etftcts  are  required  to  be  suddenly 
produced,  solution  is  a  pucferable  form  of  tlie 
nipdirinc.  Nothing  is  more  ,ibsiird  than  the 
custom  uf  prescnbuig  infusion  of  lOses  acidu- 
lated with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  same 
time  with  pills  oontainiQg  tlie  acetate  of  lead : 
the  acetate  is  decomposed,  and  an  insoluble, 
consequently  inert,  compound  is  produced; 
so  tliat  the  remedial  iuHuence  of  botii  the  salt 
of  lead  and  the  sulphtuic  acid  is  destroyed. 
T\u-  subacetate  and  the  carbonate  of  lead  are 
seldom  employed  except  as  external  applica- 
tions. It  has  been  a.sserted  that  the  emcts  of 
pcii'^oniii'j  liavt'  followed  even  their  externa!  ap- 
pUcaliuii;  but  ui  llic  uuly  well  aullieiUicated 
case,  that  related  by  Dr.  Wall,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  colic  which  was  induced  fol- 
lowed the  immersion  of  the  legs  twice  a  day, 
for  ten  days,  in  a  bath  of  Uie  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  We  have  never  seen  any  had 
effects  result  from  the  e\t(  nial  use  of  either  the 
acetate  or  subacetate,  but,  assuredly,  the  car- 
bonate should  lie  use<i  with  caution  to  external 
sores;  and  neither  the  subarrtate  nor  (arbonate 
should  be  intern  i!ly  aduuni.stt- red.  Jf  symp- 
toms of  pti-uiuntj  display  themselves  during 
the  use  of  the  salts  of  lead,  tlie  hot  antidotes 
are  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda, 
combined  with  opium  ;  and  if  paralysis  has 
already  supervened,  the  acetate  of  strychnia  will 
be  found  more  usefiil  than  any  otlier  remedial 
a'.'ent. 

The  onl^'  other  sedative  astringent  necessary 
to  be  noticed  is  eoM.  The  first  effect  of  a 
s\iddcn  abstnictieiM  of  heat  from  the  body,  or 
any  part  of  it,  IS  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  is 
accompanied  with  paleness  and  a  corrugation 
of  the  skin  ;  resembling  the  effect  pnxlneed  by 
it  on  dead  matter.  In  tlie  living  body,  how- 
ever, its  effects  are  not  confined  to  where  it  is 
applied,  but  propagated  to  internal  and  distant 
parts;  consequently  the  entire  system  expe- 
rienoes  the  influence  of  cold  when  it  is  applied 
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to  a  part.  So  fiir  Uie  cfTect  or  cold  is  truly 
astringent ;  but  if  the  a]))ilication  of  it  b«  sliort 
or  tninsitory,  a  rwiction  in  the  system  Uiki-s 
place,  and  defeats  its  former  beneficial  iiiHu- 
ence;  therefore,  to  tender  cold  a  useful  astringent 
in  liemonliafric  attacks,  it  mtist  be  applied  for 
soiuo  length  of  lime,  in  w'lich  case  it  checks 
the  flow  of  blood  rather  b)'  its  sedative  than  iu 
astringent  influence.  In  ecnploj cold,  sorae- 
tliiriij;  may  be  gaincti  by  usmi;  somp  media 
liisteiid  uf  othen>:  thus  cold  humid  air  abstracts 
heat  from  tlic  body  more  quickly  than  cold  dry 
air,  ill  the  nitio  of  330  to  80;  and,  if  water 
be  tuijjlu)td,  the  more  free  tl»c  fluid  is  from 
foreign  ingredients,  the  more  nipidly  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  lowered.  The  method 
of  employing  cold  is  also  sufficiently  important 
to  require  attention :  in  hjEUHi|jty>is,  tlie  body 
should  be  exposed  to  cold  air,  and  ice  iuter- 
mlly  administered,  whilst  the  lower  eztremities 
are  kept  \\  aim  :  ill  lia  mati  int  sis,  the  same  ex- 
posuie  IS  proper,  but  ii>2»tead  of  ice  taken  by 
the  mouth,  iced  water  should  be  injected  {>er 
nmim  ;  and  in  ulcrinc  liL'niorrhafrP<?  notliini,'  is 
so  eliectual  as  tiie  injecuon  of  told  wmer  into 
die  uterus  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  so 
as  to  keep  a  constant  stream  of  the  fluid  ap- 
plied to  open  ves-sels.  A  tempentuie  of  32** 
IS  sufficient  for  every  purpose  indiaiting  the  tise 
of  cold  as  an  astringent. 

With  respect  to  substances  which  produce 
the  eff5  <  ts  of  astringents  by  acting  chemically 
on  the  contents  of  tlie  stomach  and  intestines, 
very  few  remarks  will  sufBoe.  Both  lime  and 
its  rarbonatp,  or  clialk,  openUe  in  checking 
diarrhoea  by  neutraluuig  the  ascescent  matters 
which  augment  the  irritability  of  the  iutestbies, 
and  keep  up  their  morbidly  increased  peristal- 
tic movement.  Owing  to  the  little  solubility 
of  pure  lime,  chalk,  rubbed  up  with  mucilage 
of  gum  so  as  to  suspend  it  in  aii^  fluid,  is  pe- 
fared  m  cases  of  dianboea.  It  is  incompatible 
w  ith  \  f  -(  table  infusion  t  oiuainiug  much  tannin, 
and  w  ith  preparations  of  ipecacuonlia.  ^^°hen 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  the  chalk 
Tnivtnrc  for  some  time,  the  howpls  should  lio 
cleared  vmiIi  a  i>ni-cative,  am  atcuniulauuus»  m 
die  fonii  of  hard  lialb  are  apt  to  take  place  in 
them,  ami,  hnl^in,'  inllie  folds  of  the  intestines, 
to  t  ausf  mucli  inconvenience  and,  occasionally, 
ha7ard. 

In  a  therapeutical  and  jpracticail  p<)int  of 
▼tew,  astringents,  when  admmistered  on  i)ro|i<!r 
prinrij>lc«.  are  a  valuable  claf^  of  ii  iiifdit  s. 
In  intermittent  fevers,  the  vegetable  :istringenls 
have  been  successfolly  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  siinjtle  tonics.  \\\  can  form  no 
Other  idea  ol"  Uit;  uianaur  lu  wluch  ihey  prove 
l  (  IK  iiciul  than  bv  supposing,  that  they  obviate 
the  relaxation  which  favours  the  influence  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  agues.  On  this  account 
it  has  been  asserted  tliat  tonics  :uid  astringents 
operate  in  every  respect  in  a  similar  manner; 
but  many  tonics,  such,  for  instance,  as  sulphate 
ofquinia,  possess  no  astringency,  and  nevt  rthe- 
less  are  useful  in  intermittents  ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  as  pure  astringents  are  seldom  or 
never  given  alone  in  intermitK  nts,  it  i«  diflic\i!t 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  benelit  is  due  to 


their  influence.  They  are  employed  iu  conti- 
nued fevers  only  to  moderate  incidental  diar- 
rhua  aiid  internal  hemorrhages. 

In  the  phlegmasia,  astringents  are  contra- 
indicated  as  general  remedies  i  bat  in  that  state 
of  inflammatory  action  v^iidi  assumes  a  chronic 
character,  and  is  kept  up  by  debility  and  in- 
creased oenous  exciittbility,  such  as  occurs  in 
the  eye  and  in  the  tonsils,  ttiey  are  local  rame- 
dies  of  ronsidrrable  value.  Si>lvition!>  f>f  the 
metallic  salts,  and  iniuMons  of  asinngent  vege- 
tables, with  the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  are  well  adapted  for  ihese  casea.  Indeed, 
after  inflammatory  aciiuu  has  been  sulxlued  by 
the  use  of  tlie  lancet  and  other  antiphlogistic 
nieanii«%  the  application  of  cold  and  astringent 
solutions  tends  greatly  to  restore  die  healthy 
action  of  the  part. 

No  remedies  are  so  important  in  the  be- 
monbagiw  as  astringents;  but  tbey  an  not 
to  be  indiscriminately  prescribed,  or  at  all 
times  employe<l :  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
inquire  what  are  the  circumsUmces  indicating 
their  use  in  these  eases?  1  leinorrliaces  are 
properly  divided  into  active  and  jjassive.  In 
the  first  or  active  kind*  the  flow  of  blood 
generally  arises  from  a  plethoric  condition  of 
the  vascular  system  ;  and  it  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  regarded  as  an  eflbrt  of  nature 
to  relieve  the  morbid  iulness  of  the  vesseb. 
In  this  form  of  hemorrhage  tonic  astringenta 
are  imp  roper ;  and  even  those  excrtinx;  a  se- 
dative intiuence  should  not  be  resorted  to  until 
the  vessels  be  either  emptied  spontaneously 
or  h\  tfie  ttsc  of  the  lanc-et.  In  passive  he- 
niurrltit^fs  ilie  animul  tibjc  is  relaxed,  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood  are  dimtntsbied,  and 
difluscd  in  a  superabundance  of  serum,  so 
that  the  blood  assumes  a  j»ale  watery  aspect ; 
wliile  the  system  suffers  from  general  debility. 
In  this  static,  astringents  are  decidedly  indi- 
cated,  and  may  be  liberally  employed.  Al- 
ihouch  tliese  op|)o>iie  slates  app<'ar  very  obviou.s 
iu  description,  yet  much  judgment  and  at- 
tentive observation  is  requisite  to  distti^ish 
them  on  many  occasions.  If  we  take,  for 
exutnplt^,  epistaxis,  let  us  enquire,  what  are 
the  peculiar  symptoms  whidi  el.  arly  uulKaie 
the  employment  of  astringents  ?  NMien  bleed- 
ing takes  place  from  the  nostrils  of  young 
persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  it  may  lie  criti- 
cal, or  connected  with  congestions,  or  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  mt  bead.  In  this 
^tate  the  hemorrhage  should  not  be  checked 
by  astringents,  unless  it  is  so  profuse  and 
long  continued  as  greatly  to  lower  the  pulse, 
to  produce  pallor  of  the  countenance,  and 
exliaust  the  general  strength.  On  die  con- 
tiary,  when  epistaxis  happens  in  weak  boys 
or  youths,  or  in  oUl  per<!n!t«f ;  or  when  it  i.<t 
symptomatic  of  dibea^td  Iner,  or  some  other 
internal  organ ;  then  astringents  may  be  at 
once  administered  to  check  the  direct  loss  of 
blood,  while  odier  means  are  resorted  to  for 
removing  the  excitim;  cavises  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. The  best  astringents  in  these  cases  are 
solutions  of  metallic  salta  and  of  alum :  diey 
may  be  either  injeeted  into  the  nostrils,  or 
dossils  of  imt  soaked  in  an  astrii^at  solution 
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may  be  inserted ;  while  at  the  same  time  cold 
water  is  applied  to  the  face  aud  nape  of  the 
neck. 

Id  haemoptvsis,  if  the  excitement  be  con- 
fidenible,  AenuMXt  must  be  employed,  after 
which  the  applirnt roil  of  c  ool  air,  roM  wati  r,  or 
ice  to  the  chest,  with  the  mteroal  admiuii>tnitinn 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  diluted  acetic  acid,  com- 

[irehends  the  necessarj'  mpa5!urrs.  \\'licii  ilit» 
OSS  of  blood  is  considerable,  liiese  active 
measures  should  be  immediately  resorted  (o ; 
but  if  it  do  not  anoroe  an  alarming  aspect, 
and  no  predisposition  to  phthisis  exists,  and 
especially  if  it  is  connected  with  suppressed 
menstruation,  measures  calculated  to  moderate 
the  hemorrhage  should  he  resorted  to.  The 
:icftatc  of  Ic-iid  is  adiuimbly  adapted  for  such 
cases,  and  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  drachm  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  Tinegar  be 
administcrpd  in  conjunction  with  it. 

In  hiematemesLH,  tlie  trallic  acid  or  H\ispim's 
tincture  may  be  admnnstered,  with  iced  water ; 
but  in  treating  ca-Hos  of  vomiting'  of  blood,  we 
should  always  bear  m  rtuieuibraiice  the  fact, 
that  this  form  of  hemorrhage  Is  seldom  idio- 
pathi<^  and  oomequently  that  the  |Hopriety 
of  administering  astringents  must  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  primar>-  disease.  The  ex- 
haustion which  occurs  in  h»mateinesis  also 
demands  some  caution  in  prescribing  sedative 
astringents ;  and  it  is  occusioimlly  even  ne- 
cessary to  cunibine  cordials  witli  tliem.  in 
hraorrfaois,  the  propriety  of  employing  as- 
stnn<rpnts  is  dete'iniiud  altogether  by  the 
naiur*^  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  disease. 
The  most  common  is  costivencss,  laxatives  are 
therefore  indicated ;  but  afler  this  .state  is  re- 
moved, when  the  tumours  are  large,  and  the 
lilt-ediii;;  considerable,  astringents  sliould  lie 
employed.  A  pint  of  iced  water  llirown  into 
the  rectum  every  morning ;  and  an  ointment 
composed  of  powdered  'j;ills,  or  of  kino  or 
catechu,  or  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  used.  Ac< 
companying  hamorrhois,  we  not  unlrequently 
meet  with  prolapsus  ani :  the  return  of  the 
gut  IS  easily  etiected,  but  it  is  only  by  bracing 
tlie  relaxed  sphincter  that  we  can  retain  the  gut 
in  its  place,  which  is  best  accomplished  by 
injections  of  the  infusion  of  balaustines  or  of 
the  pomegranate  bark. 

itafouituria  is  generally  owing  to  some 
disease  of  the  bladder  or  prostate  gland  ;  but, 
without  neglecting  the  primary  di'-ease,  ntuch 
advautage  is  derived  fi-om  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  inlusioa 
of  tivu  tirsi.  The  arid  passes  tlie  kidneys  un- 
altered, and  IS  directly  applied  to  the  bleeding 
vessels. 

In  menom^hia,  where  there  is  general 
debility,  astringents  are  most  beneficial ;  in 
which  case  cold  water  injected  into  llie  uterus 
should  hold  either  galUc  acid  or  alum  in 
solulion.  If  the  former  be  employed,  half  a 
dniclim  mav  he  used  for  every  pint  ut  water; 
if  the  latter,  a  drachm  will  be  sufficient. 

In  all  external  hemorrhages,  where  it  is  un- 
npcps«!nr\-  to  take  up  vessels,  cold  wnter  is 
the  best  astringent:  it  should  be  continued 
until  a  dot  is  foimed»  aAer  which  the  tne  of 


every  application  should  be  suspended,  test 
enjoined,  and  nature  left  undisturbed  to  per- 
form her  ciiralu'c  process. 

lu  theprofluvix,  the  employinent  uf  astrin- 
gents is  often  injurious:  in  dysentery,  in  par- 
ticular, it  requirci  much  cuitmn.  If  astrin- 
gents be  mdiscriminately  prescribed,  they  may 
increase  an  inflammatory  state  of  die  mucous 
memhmnn,  with  all  its  ron^ipfpiences ;  and 
they  s(  hloni  fail  to  cause  most  distressing 
meieorismus.  When  the  diarrhcea,  however, 
is  considerable  towards  the  termination  of  the 
disease, and  threatens  dangerous  debility ;  and  if 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  are  at  the  same 
time  much  weakened,  mild  astringents  may 
he  advantageously  administered. 

Tn  simple  diarihaa,  depending  on  loss  of 
tone,  whether  arising  from  debility  of  the 
whole  ^tem,or  causes  acting  on  intestines 
alone,  astringents  may  he  administered  with 
great  firccdom.  'llie  best  for  this  purpose  are 
those  containing  tamiin  and  gallic  acid,  esi>e- 
cially  tlie  krameria  and  tormentil,  combined 
with  aromatics ;  for  example,  the  essential  oils 
of  cinnamon  orofcaasia  m  the  slate  of  tdco- 
saccharuro. 

In  diabetes,  astTtngents  have  been  much 

employed  :  they  liav(:  occasionally  provi-d 
useful;  but  tliev  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
in  this  intractable  disease.  They  have  been 
found  beneficinl  in  ephidro<:is  ;  hut  this  must 
gr^tly  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  primary 
disease,  to  which  the  inordinate  action  of  the 
cutanpoiir«  exhalt  iits  is  to  be  traced. 

in  guiionhut'u  virulenta  much  diversity  uf 
opinion  prevails  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  astringents.    In  the  incipient  stage 
of  the  disease,  when  there  is  a  slight  tur- 
i^escence  only  of  the  lips  of  the  urethra,  with 
heat,  but  as  yet  no  discliaige,  the  employment 
of  an  astringent  injection,  sufficiently  stimu' 
luting  to  excite  sliirht  pain  in  the  un  thri,  will 
often  wholly  check  the  discsisc  ;  and  the  s;imc 
benefit  occurs  when,  with  scarcely  any  ^nin 
or  .scalding,  the  disease  displays  itself  meu  ly 
by  tlie  discharge.     The  best  a.striii'j;ents  Jor 
this  purpose  are  the  metallic  s:ilt.s,  such  as 
sulpliate  of  sine,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
grains  to  a  fluid  ounce  of  vrater ;  or  sulphate 
of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  one  uniiu  to 
the  same  quantity  of  water.  When  the  pain 
and  scalding,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  or  the 
disease,  are  very  severe,  the  liest  injection  is 
subcarbuiiate  of  lead,  rubbed  up  with  mu- 
cilage and  opium.    When,  however,  the  ardor 
urinrr  is  attended  with  frequent  chordee,  and 
ymm^  in  the  loins  and  thighs,  with  much 
geueral  excitement,  astringents  piOve  hurtful. 
The  use  of  stringent  injections,  in  any  stage 
of  gonorrhoea,  is  neverttieless  objected  to  by 
some  jir  II  titmncrs,   who  conceive  that  they 
tend  to  induce  stricture,  and  other  diseased 
states  of  the  urinary  canal, — an  opinion  unsup- 
ported hyconee  t  observation;  on  the  contrary. 
It  is  the  long  uncontrolled  iiiflammatory  action 
which  is  productive  of  such  states  of  the 
urethra. 

In  leucorrhtKi,  usUmgenl  injections  have 
been  freely  and  advuiuigeottsfy  employed; 
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when  due  em  has  heen  fakcn  to  ditcriminate 

betvvpon  mere  laxity,  favouring  an  inrrpas*-  of 
the  natural  discharge  from  the  vagina,  from 
dcAcicnt  action  in  the  absorbents,  and  that 
state  of  exritcmt'Tit  in  whit  h  tlif  dix  1i;ir;;f  is 
augnieuteti  ui  quaiiiuy,  aiid  grcutl)  ahettd  in 
quality.  In  the  first  state,  much  benefit  is 
derived  firom  the  local  use  of  nitnte  of  silver, 
m  the  proportion  of  two  graint  of  the  salt  to 
one  fluid  ouiK't- of  «ut(-r ;  iind  iniiiiins  of 
diluted  uitiic  acid :  the  latter  is  Miitmary  to 
protect  the  nitrate  from  immediate  deeonipo> 
sitioii  ]>y  the  albumen  contained  in  thr  diseased 
secretion  of  xhc  vairina :  the  otiier  metallic 
ttdti,  particularly  .vul|iliutc-  of  zinc  and  of 
copper,  solution  of  ;dum,  and  ilLi  oction  of 
galUand  other  %egtuible  astringents,  ha\e  been, 
abo^  found  serviceable.  In  the  second  state, 
it  is  useful  to  apply  leeches  over  the  pubes 
or  on  the  groins ;  or  a  cupping-glass  on  the 
gacruin  ;  witli  iIr'  use  of  trie  hijvbalh,  before 
employing  iiyections:  and  even  when  the 
proper  poiod  to  resort  to  them  arrives,  it  is  of 
importance  to  select  those  that  oiiorate  by 
exerting  a  sedative  as  well  as  a:»lni)gent  in- 
fluence. 

In  aflection^?  conncctcfl  with  calculi  in  tlie 
urinary  organs,  asinngeuls  have  bet* n  employed 
with  evident  beneOt.  Tliis  is,  perliaps,  owinf 
to  their  improving  the  tone  of  the  digestive 
organs,  ana  consequently  eflfecttimp  a  ^  more 
complete  cooversioa  <d  tbe  food  into  healthy 
chyle. 

In  gastric  irritation,  tfwadd  which  is  formed 

in  the  stomach  fivours  greatly  the  deposition 
of  unc  acid  in  tlie  kidneys ;  whuievtr,  there- 
fore, tends  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
must  neceissarily  lessen  the  predisposition  to 
the  formation  of  calculi :  ui  this  manner  as- 
Iriiqients  operate  in  relieving  calculous  diseases. 

In  many  local  affections,  tlie  application  of 
astringents  is  useful.  In  many  superficial  in- 
flammations, as,  f(jr  in>t;uice,  er^'sipelas,  ery- 
thema, and  herpes,  which  are  more  or  less 
attendant  on  febrile  states  of  the  constitution ; 
as  well  as  in  ophthalmia,  aphllitp,  and  similar 
affectionsj  the  local  employment  of  astringents 
fenns  an  important  additmn  to  the  general 
tieatment. 

(A.  T.  Thomson.) 

ATROPHY,  from  a  privative,  and  T^«ti, 
nutritio,  is  a  term  used  in  medical  language  to 
signify  a  deficiency  in  llie  nutritive  powirs  of 
a  part,  in  consequence  of  which  iu  nalural 
dimensions  are  reduced,  and  the  number  of 
its  constituent  molecules  diminished.  Tin; 
process  of  nutrition  essentially  consists  in  the 
several  solids  receiving  from  the  blood,  as  it 
circulates^  throudi  them,  a  succession  of  partV 
des  sirailiir  tu  tiiose  of  whieb  llieir  structure  ii> 
already  composed ;  and  throwing  ofl*  into  tlie 
same  circulating  fluid  such  other  particles  as 
are  destined  to  be  removed  from  their  texture. 
The  process  by  which  certain  jiarliiUs  are 
separated  from  the  blood,  and  appropriated  to 
the  structure  of  the  solids,  is  lemed  assimilap 
tion  ;  and  the  [)p"r,  <.  nf  dettchiog  Such  par- 
ticles as  are  no  longer  tilted  to  form  an  intc^;ral 


part  of  their  stnielnre,nay  be  termed  the  pro- 
cess of  dis-aawmihaioni»  or  of  intesstitial  al>' 

sorption. 

On  the  equilibrium  of  these  two  processes 
the  due  nutniion  of  the  solids  essentially  de- 
pends ;  if  eiUier  process  preponderates,  the 
bahmce  of  nutrition  is  destroyed  :  if,  for  ex- 
ample, the  powers  oS  assimilation  exceed  those 
of  dis-assimtlation,  the  nutrition  of  the  part 
Vh  comes  exce->i\i'  ;  t»ut  if,  on  the  contrary,  llie 
powers  of  dis-assimilalion  preponderate,  the 
nutrition  of  the  parts  is  diminished  in  pn^por- 
tion.  When  one  or  more  tissues  or  organs 
are  aflfected  in  the  last  meniioned  way,  they  are 
said  to  lie  in  a  state  of  atrophy  ;  but  when  the 
affection  is  gencr;il,  and  the  whole  system  par- 
ticipates in  the  atrophy,  the  term  marasmus, 
or  emaciation,  is  more  usually  employed  to 
express  it.  For  this  reason  we  shall  confine 
the  following  observations  to  cases  of  partial  or 
local  atro|)hy. 

The  efiectji  of  atrophy  vary  consideiably,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  dw  aflbetion,  and  the 
texture  of  tliei)art  affected.  Tlie  atro]ihy,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  confined  toone  of  tliecumjwnent 
tissues  of  an  organ,  the  Others  still  reuiningtheir 
natural  dinu-nsicms,  nrevpnaequirirr.;  an  incrpns- 
ed  development ;  a.s  in  the  peculiar  iiUtniliuii  of 
die  liver,  described  by  Lacnnec  as  a  new  mor- 
bid production,  under  the  name  of  cirrliotii; 
but  which  Andjal  has  shown*  to  depend  upon 
atrophy  of  the  red,  and  hy|x;rtropliy  of  tlie 
white,  substance  of  that  viscuii.  in  tins  form 
of  atrophy  tlie  organ  aflecttd  may  retain  its 
natural  dimensions,  or  may  even  increase  in 
size,  the  atrophy  of  one  of  its  tissues  being 
more  than  a>mpensated  for  by  llie  hypertrophy 
of  another.  \^  hen  the  atrui)iiy  .iffecls  all  the 
elementary  tissues  of  the  pan,  a  proiiortionate 
loss  of  substance  is  necessarily  produced.  The 
membranous  organs  arc  rendered  thinner,  and 
this  thinning  of  their  tissue  may  even  go  on 
until  it  ends  in  their  perforation.  Tlie  paren- 
cliymatous  organs  are  diminished  in  bulk,  ex- 
cept in  thoK  cases  where  their  internal  stnicUne 
hei  uines  mrefied,  as  occurs  in  atrophy  of  the 
bones  and  lungs.  We  have  seen  the  femur  of 
an  adult  so  atrophied  internally  as  to  float  on 
thesuificeof  %vater  like  sn  inuch  cork,  while  ex- 
teraally  u  presented  no  appe;miuce  of  any  -such 
alteration.  The  colour  of  an  atrophied  omaa 
is  usually  paler  than  natural ;  it  receives  less 
blood,  and  is  often  so  altered  in  it<>  ap])earance 
as  to  retain  few  traces  of  its  original  organiza- 
tion ;  being  in  some  instances  almost  wholly 
reduced  to  cellular  tissue.  In  cases  of  ex- 
treme  atroiihy,  the  organ  affected  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  mere  rudiment,  or  may  even  disap- 
pear altogether.  It  is  a  curious foct  that  several 
organs,  as  they  fall  into  a  state  of  atrophy, 
frequetalv  have  a  preternatural  quantity  of  fat 
deposited  on  their  sur&ce;  and  this  deposition 
of  fat  is  in  general  proportiooable  to  the  extent 
of  atrophy,  and  consequent  diminution  in  the 
si7e  of  the  organ.  We  have  repeatedly  s»en  the 
muscuUr  parietes  of  the  heart,  especully  those 
of  the  right  ventricle,  coDsiderably  lednoed 
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in  tlilckness,  and  coated  with  a  deep  layer  of 
fet :  near  the  apex  of  tlie  ventricle,  thw  atrophy 
of  the  muscular,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  adipose 
tissue  is  particularly  remarkable  ;  the  muscle 
being  soroetiines  as  thin  as  paper,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  fax  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
d^ith.  Analogous  pbenomena  ait  observed 
in  obtain  dicumslanoea  in  the  animal  king- 
dom ;  where,  in  profwirtion  as  ai>  or'^im  tie- 
creases  in  volume,  a  f<itty  MicrcUun  is  found  to 
1m  deposited  aiouiid  it :  thus  in  the  spermaceti 
whale,  and  many  of  tlie  fish  tribe,  an  ojly 
subHtuuce  tills  the  very  considerable  space 
which  exists  between  their  diminutive  brain 
and  the  porietes  of  the  craniiun."*  There  are 
some  CBSes  in  which  die  atrophy  of  an  on^ 
may  be  regarded  as  a  hcaliliy  or  ]>hy'<inloi:ic;U 
process;  as  when  parts,  whose  functions  are 
no  Ioniser  required  in  the  ecoixMny,  waste  away 
or  evt^ii  disappear  nltncTthcr.  In  the  foptuv  in 
ulifro  tiic  functions  of  tlie  vesicula  umbiHcalis 
cease  afUr  thifd  month,  and  tlx  orjiui 
itself  disappears  soon  after ;  tlif  membrana 
pu|iillans  likewise  cea.sf.s  tu  tixisi  be  fore  the  full 
pttiod  of  fcetal  life  is  accomplishetl.  Other 
organs  that  seem  to  be  essential  in  fcetal  life  fall 
into  a  stale  of  atrophy  soon  after  birth ;  amoiii^t 
such  may  bt?  eiuimiTitf-fl  the  ducHiN  arteriosus, 
and  veuosus,  and  other  blood-vessels  used 
only  in  the  ftttai  circulation;  die  sopraienal 
capsules,  the  left  Inbc  of  the  liver,  and  the 
thymus  ^land.  Again,  certain  organs  iliat  are 
constantly  employed  in  youth  and  manhood 
cease  to  be  as  actively  emj)lo\eil  m  luKanred 
life,  and  accordingly  fall  into  a  stale  of  atrophy. 
Tbe  thyroid  gland  decreases  in  old  age ;  the 
Olgans  of  (general  ion,  too,  lose  their  natural 
size.  M.  Uilies  has  particularly  described  the 
alterations  which  the  C(>r)Mis  cavemosura  penis 
undeivoes  in  old  : "  the  cells  become  laigert 
and  the  memhranoos  septa  diat  intersect  ito 
interior  l)e<'ome  thinner,  and  are  even  partially 
absorbed,  so  that  quicksilver  mjections  pass 
readily  into  it"*t 

Tlie  ov^iries  rind  tnamman,'  glands  arp  al'o, 
in  advaiiced  life,  reduced  lu  mert  rudiments ; 
an<l  in  extreme  old  age  every  organ  in  the  body 
&lls  into  a  state  of  atrophy ;  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus being  tlie  last  to  share  in  the  general 
decay.  Andral  states  that  atrophy,  and  con- 
sequent rareiactioo  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lung,  is  one  of  the  mo«t  constant  causes  of  the 
emphysematous  conditirio  of  that  or^an  so 
frequently  observed  in  old  age.  "  In  the 
ports  where  this  alteratioQ  exists,  there  are  no 
longer  to  lio  found  cither  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions or  vesicles  properly  -o  called,  but  merely 
cells  of  greater  or  !e>s  diacnelar,  divided  into 
compnrtmpnfs  liy  imperfect  septa  or  irrecniar 
lamina.-.  Tlic  {lortion  of  lung  in  Uu.s  condition 
bears  a  perfect  rcMimblance  to  the  lung  of  the 
tortoise  thbe."|  We  have  had  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  verifying  the  aocura^  of  this  de- 
•eriptioii  of  Uie  changes  whidi  the  textuia  of 

*  Pat}iolt>glcat  ;Vnnt()tny>  translated  from  the 
French  of  Professor  Amlrul  by  Dr.  ToWBSSad  isd 

Dr.  West. 
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the  hing  undeigoes  in  advanced  life.  Tenon 
calculates  that  the  osseous  parietcs  of  the  skull 
lose  one-fifth  of  their  weight  in  old  age.*  M. 
Desmoulins  found  the  brain  in  persons  above 
seventy  specifically  lighter  than  at  forty  years 
of  a^e ;  and  its  actual  wridit,  In-  si.ites,  is 
diminished  fixjm  one-fifteenth  to  one-twentieth 
of  the  whole :  he  likewise  states,  that  in  old 
ppfs-ons  of  iHith  sexes  the  trunks  nf  tfie  nen  es, 
and  Ujfc  ir  filiunents,  are  considerably  diminished 
in  size  below  their  standard  in  the  adultf 

Tliese  phenomena  of  atrojihy  iire  still  more 
remarkable  in  those  animals  which,  dunug 
the  progress  of  their  lives,  undergo  certain 
metamorphoses.  Thus  in  the  tadpole,  when 
about  to  change  into  a  frog,  die  tail  gradually 
disappears,  and  tin  uills  are  obliterated,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  lungs,  which  were  in  a 
rudimentaiy  state  so  long  as  die  animal  re- 
tninrd  the  form  of  a  tadpole  and  respired  only 
in  w;iter.J 

In  all  these  instances  the  atrophy  may  be 

regardetl  m  a  natural  phenomenon,  rr-.m! ated 
by  a  general  law  in  physiology — liial  ail  organs 
attain  their  maximum  of  development  at  that 
period  when  their  ftinctions  are  most  exerdsed, 
and  Subsequently  decline  as  their  functions 
cease  to  be  required  in  tlie  eeonomv. 

But  we  likewise  find  atrophy  occiuring  under 
other  drcnmstances,  and  constituting  a  true 
morbid  alteration.  Amon:;st  the  j^ailiological 
causes  of  atrophy  may  be  eimiuerated  : — 

a.  An  originiU  deficiency  of  development 
From  tlic  science  of  embryology,  which  has 
been  so  successfully  cultivated  of  late  years, 
we  learn  that  the  formative  process  may  be 
arrested  at  any  period  during  the  evolution  of 
the  fcetus,  so  as  to  cause  a  total  sus|>ension  in 
the  develupraent  of  any  onnm  or  set  of 
organs;  in  consequence  of  which  the  organ 
thus  arrested  in  its  development  contimics,  up 
to  the  ])eriod  of  birth,  eitlier  iinperfeetly  formed 
or  altogctlier  deficient ;  in  fact,  remains  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  at  the  period  when  its  evolution 
was  suspended.  In  this  way  nrp  produced 
the  different  varieties  of  congenital  atrophy. 
In  ca.ses  of  congenital  atrophy  of  the  limbs, 
Rostan  and  other  pathologists  have  seen  the 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  on  the  side  opposite 
the  deformity  converted  into  a  serous  sjic,  as 
if  from  haviQg  been  early  arrested  in  its  de- 
velopment; and  M.  Series  states  that  when 
the  cervical  swelling  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
deficient,  tlie  upper  extremities  are  likewise 
deficient;  and  tmt  when  the  lumfaiDr  swelling 
does  not  exist,  the  lower  extremities  are  in- 
variably wanting.  Tliesc  observations  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  subsists  an  in- 
timate relation  between  tho  perfect  dcvelop- 
uieut  of  cerlam  csri^-.tDs  ami  flic  perfect  evolution 
of  the  nervous  centres  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  also  facts  which  would  lead  us  to 
'vakt  that  tiiis  fetation  is  much  less  absolute 
than ms ibr  a  loog  time  supposed;  and  that, 

•  Miin.  do  ritutiiuto,  t.  i.  p.  221,  ao.  *i, 
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under  cofUuii  tnTumstances,  all  the  iliMi-n  nt 
orguiis,  as  weli  .l^  iIk  ir  iitr\»  >,  in:iy  aitiin 
tbeir  fiiU  develupiueut,  notwiikiUuidiiig  the 
defideocy  of  the  nemnia  centres.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  fully  provt-d  iu  s«\enU  rases  of 
aaeiK;t;|)lialui  and  amyelia,  that  the  uerves 
may  be  peifeclly  developed  independeotly  of 
the  existence  of  the  brain  or  spinal  conl. 
From  tliese  fstsea  ii  appeam,  tiiat  Uiu  uer^  eis  are 
primarily  fbniMid  in  those  organs  which  it  is 
their  ottice  to  cojiiiort  ^vit^l  the  ctnlres  of  the 
ner\ous  system ;  and  tiiat  they  do  not  unite 
wuh  those  centres  for  a  oonsiderable  time  after 
their  first  rudiments  are  perceptible.* 

6.  A  diminution  in  tlie  usual  supply  of 
blood,  arising  either  from  a  reduction  in  the 
whole  mm  of  the  drculating  Huid,  at  in 
phthisis,  taltes  mesenterica,  ancT  other  diseine<i 
affecting  the  process  of  digestion  and  sai);.niifi- 
cation  ;  or  from  any  local  obstruction  to  the 
am%al  of  arterial  blood,  as  what  the  main 
artery  Iradinj?  tn  jm  organ  is  obliterated,  or  its 
caliber  dimiuislied :  we  have  seen  oiie  of  llie 
kidneys  in  an  adult  as  small  as  that  organ 
usually  is  in  the  ficlus,  and  its  blood-vessels 
proi)ortionably  diminutive.  M.  Lobstein  records 
a  c-a.se  in  which  the  spleen  was  no  larger  tlian 
a  filbert,  and  the  splenic  artery  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  admit  a  hair.  In  sudi  ca^es,  honr- 
tvt'i,  il  is  iicl  uUva}  s  easy  to  di  lt-nniiH'  wfiotlicr 
tlie  atro|>liy  of  the  organ  is  in  rcaUty  the  cause 
or  the  effect  of  the  atrophy  of  its  artery ;  for 
we  know  tliat  llie  artfrics  accommodate  diem- 
selves  to  U»e  size  of  the  org^dn  are  des- 
tined to  support;  incraass  witli  their  growth,  as 
iu  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  diiniiiish  with 
tlieir  diiniiiution,  as  in  Uie  sami.  uwsuii  alter 
delivery. 

e.  A  diminution  in  the  nmous  influence 
which  regulates  the  movements,  and  presides 

over  the  powers,  of  assimilation  and  iiutritiun 
in  the  {kitL  Thus  in  aiiectioiis  of  tiie  brain 
pfodttdiw  hemiplegia,  we  generally  find  the 
paralysedlimb  more  or  less  wasted  ;  and  in  all 
cases  of  injury  to  the  iier\'es,  the  atrophy  of  the 
part  to  which  tlie  injured  nerve  is  distributed 
invariably  follow^-  The  de'.;rfe  of  atrophy 
is  uol,  however,  always  projiortioiuil  lu  the 
degree  of  paralysis,  nor  even  to  tlie  lengtli  of 
its  duiatioii.  in  some  cases,  paralysed  limbs 
become  atil>phied  much  more  rapidly,  and  to 
a  much  greater  dei^ree.  than  in  othei-s.  The 

cause  of  these  dtSereoces  it  is  not  alwi^s  easy 
to  deteraune.  It  is  probable  that  the  various 

diseases  of  the  ner%'ous  system  which  produc  e 
paralysis  do  not  determine  the  atrophy  of  Ute 
paralysed  limb  solely  by  destroying  tJie  |H>wer 
of  the  will  over  the  movements  of  the  part, 
but  that  there  likewise  subsists  a  ilirect  connec- 
tion Itetwceu  tbe  nutritive  functions  of  tlie  part, 
and  the  nervous  influence  which  regelates  its 
movements  and  int^nal  operations;  so  that 
the  capillary  vessels,  which  are  the  \vuis  more 
immeoiately  eng^ed  in  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation and  nutrition,  bein^  held  immediately 
under  the  controul  of  thi'  nervous  influence, 
arc,  consequently,  diiX'Ctly  affected  by  any 


deraniiemeiit  ur  modification  of  the  nerves 
which  exert  this  influence  over  them.  But 
even  admitting  this  hypothesis,  it  still  remains 
to  be  determiwd  wb«ttier  tius  influence  of  the 

nervi's  over  the  pro<'ess  of  assiinilalion  is  ex- 
erted by  all  parts  of  the  ucrvous  system  iu- 
diilavndy,  or  by  oii«  cHms  of  nerves  in  par^ 
tu  ul.tr.  U'l  have  examined  thepamlysed  limb<? 
oi  a  ^rL'Hl  number  of  individuals,  and  have 
generally  observed  that  in  those  cases  where 
the  iKU-alysi?*  :mwp  from  disease  of  the  linun, 
the  wasting  of  tlie  ])aralysed  limb  occurred 
slowly,  and  was  directly  proportitmate  to  tbe 
loss  of  motion  in  the  part:  whereas  in  those 
cases  where  the  paralysis  arises  from  an  aflec- 
tioii  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  Uie  atrophy 
takes  place  much  more  rapidly,  and  is  con- 
siderably prreater  than  con  Id  be  accounted  for 
by  llie  mere  loss  of  timlinn.  In  st'venil  of  the 
old  and  infirm  paupers  who  have  found  an 
asylum  in  the  Dublin  House  of  Industry,  and 
who  have  lieen  hemiphuic  for  a  nnmlxr  of 
years  lu  coii»*-cjueuce  of  cerebral  disease,  the 
wasting  of  the  paralysed  limbs  is  very  incon- 
siderable, and  indeed  scarcely  greater  than 
would  have  occujrred  if  the  limbs  had  l)een 
voluntarily  kept  in  a  state  of  inaction  during 
the  same  length  of  time.  But  iu  every  case 
which  we  rave  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
aminini:.  wliere  tlie  ]);iraly>is  arose  from  an 
afl'ectiou  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  the  atrophy 
wbidi  ensued  was  exceedingly  renuufcable,  even 
tliough  the  loss  of  motion  in  the  part  were  only 
partial.  In  coses  of  unreduced  dislocation  of 
the  humerus,  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  on  the  brachial  nerves  |)roduces  a  remark- 
able atrophy  of  the  arm,  even  though  tlie  luab 
retains  a  considerable  decree  of  motion.  Mr. 
Dell  reUites  two  interestmg  cases  of  atrophy 
arising  from  local  disease  of  the  nerves.  Tn 
one,  "  the  inuseles  and  ball  of  llie  thumb 
were  wasted,  so  that  tbe  bones  and  the  string 
of  the  tendons  over  diem  might  be  Ibit  quite 
plainly."  In  the  other,  he  says,  whUst  the 
fore-arm  is  firm  to  tlie  feeling  as  you  grasp  it, 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  wasted  and  loose, 
so  that  yon  can  feel  all  the  processes  of  tlie 
humerus  from  Its  upper  to  us  lower  end;  the 
deltoid  muscle  is  also  quite  gone."  In  Com- 
menting on  these  cases,  Mr.  Bell  observes,* 
"  These  aflections  of  particular  muscles,  or 
classes  of  muscles,  imply  a  very  partial  dis- 
wder  of  tlie  nerves :  a  disease  in  the  brain, 
or  a  disease  in  die  course  of  a  nerve,  must 
influence  the  whole  limb,  or  that  portion  of  it 
to  which  tiie  nerve  or  nerves  are  distributed. 
But  in  these  cases,  particular  subditnsians  in- 
cluded in  the  <;ame  sheatfas,  or  tunning  the 
same  course,  are  afliected." 

Another  example  of  the  excessive  wasting 
which  occurs  from  affections  of  the  nerves,  i«  to 
be  found  uj  the  paralysis  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies painter's  cholic. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  whose 
arm  was  strained  by  an  accident  when  he  was 
a  child;  the  injury  w  as  ni)t  aiti  ndt  <l  to  at  the 
titue,  and  the  limb  is  now  perfectly  useless. 
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and  so  wa»te<i  that  it  does  not  measurt.'  above 
one-third  of  the  circtunftienoe  of  its  fellow. 
M.  Lobstein  mrritions  a  rttsf  5;()mwli;ii  si- 
milar. A  man  died  at  the  age  of  iifty-four, 
with  lemoikable  atrophy  of  hta  right  leg, 
otiued  by  a  fall  leoeived  when  a  child,  by 
whieh  the  crural  and  sciatic  nerves  were 
.severely  injured.  On  dissection,  all  the  soft 
paits  aad  even  the  bones  of  the  paralysed  limb 
were  fbttfMi  radiMcd  to  an  eitraim  state  of 
atrophy ;  the  riijht  femur  wei'^^hed  only  three 
minces  two  drachms  and  a  half,  whilst  its 
fellow  of  ^  left  side  wei(;he<l  nearly  double. 
The  "^ostrocnPinitis  and  siflevis  muscles  of  the 
sound  hail)  weighed  eight  ounces,  while  those 
of  the  atrophied  limb  wdghed  oolgr  two  ounces 
and  six  drdchms.* 

This  excessive  state  of  atrophy  not  unfre- 
quently  follows  when  the  nerves  of  the  part 
ase  affected,  but,  we  believe,  seldom  occurs  to 
the  same  extent  in  cases  of  paralysis  arising 
firom  disease  of  the  brain :  in  the  iaiter  case 
the  power  of  volition,  and  consequently  of 
voloiltary  motion,  in  destroyed,  ana  the  part 
becomes  atrojihied  from  imctii»n  in  the  latter, 
hoi  only  tilt:  poHvcr  of  voliuitary  mution  is 
lost,  but  the  nervous  influence,  which  regu- 
lates the  action  of  tlie  capilUu-ies,  and  directly 
controls  the  function  of  nutrition,  is  likewise 
injured,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  part  follows 
in  piopoittoo-  It  must,  however,  be  admit- 
ted thitt  Anther  iuvesti^tkms  are  required  to 
enable  us  tf>  acconnt  f  ir  the  u'real  varieties  we 
ohser>-e  in  the  different  degrees  of  wasting  ia 
paralysed  limbs:  it  is  pioMile  that  some  ad- 
ditional light  may  be  tlirown  on  the  subject  by 
investigating  whether  iIm:  oerves  of  sensation  or 
dKMe  of  motion  are  more  itnmediately  OOD- 
nectecl  with  the  function  of  nutrition. 

d.  Another  cause  uf  atrophy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  diminished  activity  or  total  suspension 
of  the  oatuiat  ftmctions  of  an  organ.  Hie 
elihct  of  inaction  on  the  innMular  system  has 
been  already  alluded  to  :  a  siini'ar  Misjxjnsion 
of  ftioction  is  found  to  produce  tlie  same 
eflect  on  the  internal  organs,  in  acoordsnce 
with  the  general  law,  "  that  tlie  development 
of  an  organ  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
activity  or  its  functions."  nhen  one  of  the 
double  organs,  a»,  for  instance,  the  Innc^s  ar 
kidneys,  is  incapacitated  from  ucling,  tiie 
odwr  invariably  acquires  an  increase  of  volume 
proportioned  to  its  increased  activity  of  func- 
tion :  the  converse  of  diis  proposition  is  equally 
true,  for  when  the  functions  of  an  organ  are 
by  my  cause  rendered  less  eoenettc  than 
usual,  it  undergoes  a  nmportlooate  diminution 
of  volume.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
&ct  was  observed  by  M.  lienaud  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  monkey,  and  is  described  by  Andral.f 
"  An  enormous  ganglion,  filled  witli  tuhorcnlar 
mailer,  had  so  comprti:»M.'d  Ute  iiiaia  bronchial 
tube  of  one  of  the  lungs,  that  its  cavity  was 
almost  completely  obliterated ;  tlic  lung  to 
which  it  was  distributed  liad  undergone  a  re- 
mavkable  degree  of  atrophy ;  and  tte  tlioiacic 
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panete.1  of  that  side  had  contracted  and  fiilleti 
in,  as  m  tlie  case  of  absorption  of  a  pleuritic 
efT"iisiiHi."  The  .itrophy  of  the  testes  in  indi- 
vnhiaU  who  have  lived  in  strict  obsen'anct  of 
tlicir  monastic  vows,  is  a  ftct  perfectly  auUten- 
ticated.  OUier  instances  might  liliewise  be 
adduced,  but  these  are  sutticient. 

<  .  llie  last  cause  of  atrophy  to  which  we 
shall  allude  is  infiammation.  We  frequently  ob- 
serve an  attack  of  inflammation  suc(%eded  by  a 
marked  (Itv''"'*^'  of  atrophy,  or  evi  ri  ti\'  the 
total  ubliteratiun  uf  tlie  inttojned  organ.  In 
a  soldier  who  had  suffered  from  repeated  at- 
tacks of  hei^titis  in  India,  we  found,  on 
dis.sectiuu,  the  liver  reduced  lo  one-fourth  its 
usual  size,  and  composed  ])rincipally  of  con- 
densed  cellular  tissue.  Andral  mentions  a 
case  of  suppuration  of  the  gall-bladder,  open- 
ing externally,  and  disihaiguig  several  gall- 
stones, in  which  after  death  no  tiace  of  the 
gall-Madder  coidd  be  found  on  dissection.* 
Inflammation  occurrui);  in  an  artery  or  vein 
not  uolrequently  causes  the  obliteration  of  its 
cavity,  amrvrlucb  it  speedily  degetierates  into 
a  li^nmentous  cord.  Another  mode  in  which 
indammation  sometimes  producej>  the  atrophy 
of  an  organ,  is  by  the  pressure  exercised 
the  product  of  the  inflammation.  Tlius  we  find 
the  lung  atrophied  by  the  pressure  of  the 
purulent  Huid  in  empyema ;  and  in  chronic 
pericarditis  tlie  heart  has  been  found  com^gated 
on  its  stuface,  and  grcaUy  reduced  in  size. 

As  to  the  treatment  best  adapte  1  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  morbid  alteration,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  ascertain 
on  which  of  tlie  causes  above  enumerated  the 
atrophy  depends,  and,  if  |x)ssilile,  to  remove 
it ;  for  ttoleas  we  remove  the  cause,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  removing  die  effect ;  hut  wlu  n 
once  the  cause  ceasea  to  o|>crate,  the  natural 
nutrition  of  the  part  will  soOH  leMUOe  its 
wonted  activity,  it  may,  however,  in  general 
be  promoted  by  such  measures  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  I'.'i'rale  the  s\strm,  extrrcisc  the 
functions,  and  sustain  tiie  temperature  of  the 
part. 

(R.  'Dnimtaid.) 

AUSCULTATION.— In  practical  medi- 
c'me,  the  term  firnciiiliitinii  (fiom  tiuscullo,  to 
listen)  IS  properly  applied  lu  all  the  methods 
used  for  discovering  or  discriminating  disuses 
by  menm  of  si<..nis  Iwving  relation  to  the  sense 
of  heaniig.  1 1  therefore  comprehends  the  study 
of  all  sounds  indicative  of  diR-ase,  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  whether  produced  natuially  or 
artificially,  and  whether  perceived  by  the  un- 
a$^isted  ear,  or  duough  the  help  of  iiistiu> 
ments. 

The  following  spopsis  includes  all  the  im- 
portant signs  of  disease  recognised  by  auscul- 
tation. 

I.  Signtderhedfromiomdi  proiueed  naiU' 

ralhf  within  the  bodi/. 

*  One  of  the  Editors  was  wilnew  of  a  limilar  re- 
mit in  the  esse  of  a  tight  reverend  prelate,  who 
died  at  »  very  advanced  age.  having  >affon;d  fitom 
the  ditoMC  noticed  in  tlie  text  a  great  many  years 
before  his  death. 


AUSCULTATION. 


I.  Tbe  louiid*  Iwffaig  didr  origfai  or  wot 
within  the  chest. 

0.  Dependenl  od  ihe  motions  of  the  heart. 
b.  Dep^ident  <m  ths  motions  of  die  langa 

in  iV!<nimliun. 

r.  Dt'imulent  on  tlie  actiuu  of  the  vocal 
organs. 

3.  The  sotuids  haviog  their  origin  or  seat 
within  th«  alkloinen. 

a.  From  tin-  |k  li^t  iltic  moveowntf  of  the 
iutetiltries  wht-n  cuntaiuuig  air. 

h.  From  the  pulsation*  of  the  foetal  heart. 

('.  I'm  in  i!u>  inr.vcnienl  of  blood  in  the 
utero-ulaccnlal  arteries. 

3.  The  sounds  having  iheir  origin  or  seat  in 
Uie  arteries. 

II.  Si{i>ts  (Urivrd  from  toutidx  pntduccd  arli- 
JiciiiHi/,  u  ithin  the  bodi/  or  on  ils  surt'act'. 

1.  The  sounds  produced  by  percussion  of 
die  surlkee. 

a.  Of  the  chc5t. 

6.  Of  the  abdomen. 

e.  Of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  The  sounds  produoed  hy  •iiocuasion  of 
the  bo<!y. 

«.  In  llic  chest. 

b.  In  tlie  abdomen. 

3.  Tlie  -sounds  produced  by  tlie  friction  of 
the  parts  of  a  fnii  lured  bone. 

4.  TIte  sounds  prodtuxd  tlie  contact  of 
solid  instruments  with  calcuh  in  the  luinary 

ljl;i<l<l(-r. 

It  would  seem,  at  fir^t  sight,  must  |>ropcr  to 
bent  first  of  the  sounds  naturally  uroduced 

witliiii  tlic  body.  It  will,  however,  be  fuund 
more  for  tlie  reader's  advantafz;e  to  notice  pre- 
viously the  artificial  sounds  ;  becau^ie  these  are 
more  simple  nnd  more  easily  under^ilood,  and 
because  ilie  LuuvvUdge  of  them  v^mII  greatly 
fmlitate  the  comnrehcn.sion  of  the  more  com- 
plex results  uf  tiie  method  applicable  to  the 
recognition  of  the  natural  sounds.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  commence  with  tluiso  si^iiH 
derived  fixMU  peicussuou  of  the  exterual  surface 
of  the  body. 

Atucullatnni  nf  sounds   arttfuiuU^  pnduod 

within  the  bitdif  or  on  its  suifuce. 

PemMticm.'— Tlie  application  of  percussion 
to  d)C  SuHuce  of  tilt'  l>o<iy,  with  tin,-  \  itw  of 

{troducing  sounds  wliticby  tin  jili_v>u;j,ui  iuji;lil 
udgeof  tbe  stale  of  the  subjixmi  |]arts,  was 
first  made  about  tl>e  middle  of  Uv^t  century  by 
Latpold  Atunbriigy  or  Auenbriif:ficr,  a  German 
physician,  U)en  resi<Iiiiu  \  u  una.  Tlii.s  nie- 
tbody  unquestionably  one  of  tlte  greate^it  im- 
provements evermade  in  physic,  was  announced 
to  the  world  in  a  small  voluin<\  in  Latin,  fir-l 
published  m  the  year  17C1.  In  his  little  work 
Uie  author  scarcely  notices  the  principles  upon 
wliidi  tilt.'  tnothod  is  foundf<l,  ,nnl  t;i\ff  us  no 
insight  respecting  tlie  circuiui-uiitc.s  attending 
its  discovery.  The  new  means  of  diagnosis) 
Immtum  N'crww,  as  he  justly  terms  it,  seems 
to  luive  U*ii  received  with  slight  consideration, 
both  by  hi.s  own  countrymen  and  by  foreigners; 
and  its  value  was  never  fully  recognised,  mudi 
lem  established  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical 
profession,  until  the  publication  of  Cor\isarf"'. 
traoslatkm  of  the  or^nal  work,  in  tlie  year 


1806.   Ffon  tins  Mfiod,  kowever,  the  pn^ 

lice  of  pcmissinn  wcanip  cpn*  nil  in  Trance; 
and  it  Iul<>  hh^ck  sipread  u>  t-r  i  vciy  pitrt  uf  tlie 
eiviliaed  world,  its  tnit  \  ilue  and  unjx)rtaiioe 
were  yet  further  eslitblished  by  Uie  great  ana- 
logous di-scovery  of  Laennec  in  181G;  alUiough 
lliLS  discovery  was  considered  by  many  as 
calculated  to  supersede  the  onguial  method  of 
Auenbrugxer.* 

All  Ixxlies,  on  re<  i  ivin;,'  a  ct  rtain  (h>:r«  <"  of 
impulse,  are  susceptible  of  havmg  tiieir  particles 
thrown  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  tieraor  or  agiUk 
tion,  termed  vibration,  which,  when  rommii- 
nicated  to  the  auditory  sense,  couiilitutes  sound. 
T\w  intensity  and  |x^nnanency  of  this  vibration 
difl'.  r  greally  in  different  bodies,  according  to 
(111-  nature  of  tiie  sounding;  body,  ils  fonn,  the 
inaniK  r  in  which  the  impulse  is  communicated 
U>  it,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  medium  in  which 
it  18  placed.  The  usual  medium  of  sound  to 

us  is  tin   aliuosiiluric  .lir,  wliitli  rci,ti\ts  the 

Specific  vibtatioui  iirom  tbe  sounding  bodies, 
ajid  conveys  them  to  die  ear.  Ahr  ia,liowever, 

very  fiir  from  being  tlie  best  conductor  of  <invind  ; 
much  less  is  it  e>«s«>ntml  to  the  conducting  of 
sound,  as  was  t  tnni  rly  imafined.  But  as  it 
is  the  usiuil  medium  Ix  twecii  us  and  sonorous 
boilies,  its  relations  to  lliese  become  of  tlie 
chief  importance  in  every  inquiry  having  refe- 
rence to  the  piactical  habitudes  of  sound.  The 
following  approximative  sUitemenl  shews  die 
relative  conducting  powers  of  different  mi1>- 
suinoes.  It  is  its  peculiar  ttptituiU  as  an 
intermedium,  not  its  actual  powers  of  coodttot- 
ing  sound,  llial  uivos  to  air  a  df^rw'  of  pnutiral 
superiority  over  all  other  bodies.  Takuig  liie 
conducting  power  of  air  as  1,  the  conducting 
power  of  iron  and  ul.iss  is  as  IC,  of  copper  11, 
of  wood  10,  of  silver  bi,  of  vvater  4\.  Per- 
cussion is  one  of  the  most  common  excitants 
of  sonorous  vibnition.  The  sounds  produced 
by  it  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  die 
circumstances  above  mentioned  ;  but  the  same 
body  will  alwws  produce  the  same  sound 
under  similar  cncumslBnoes.  Upon  this  hd 
is  fnnndtd  the  prattict'  of  |)frciis>i(»n  as  ajipli- 
cable  to  the  diagnosis  of  di:>eases.  if  we  are 
acquainted  widi  the  qualities  and  eircuraslanoes 
"huh  n  iider  bodies  when  struck  siwceptible  of 
|>;u  tic ulai  sounds,  the  vunuis  iw  rome  signs  of 
tlie.He  qualities,  and  may  In.-  nst  d  as  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  (i^  tliem.  This  principle 

*  Aatnliratiii  r  was  horn  in  Gracts  in  .Stytia,  in 
17?2.  He  gruiliiati. >i  M  Vifima,  .iiul  iifuTwnnlt 
t  1  .i  i:f  phynician  in  oriliiiiirv  of  llic  Spanish  tialiori, 
111  the  imperial  hospital  oi'  iliai  city.  In  Erth  ami 
Hiichclt's  Literatur  drr  JUediein  he  i»  recordrd  as 
the  nuihor  of  two  other  medical  works,  nialiag  to 
niadneM,  one  in  Latin,  published  in  1T7'6«  and  the 
other  in  German  in  17o3.  lu  Um  sane  iMoid 
AnenhriiRgrr  is  staled  to  have  died  so  late  as  the 
year  180B,  in  the  87di  year  of  his  age.  The  /»> 
iwiiaisi  Namm  mmtjim  translated  laio  French  so 
early  as  the  vrar  1770,  by  Ro/iorc,  bat  appears,  to 
have  drawn  little  attention  at  the  time.  Corvisart's 
translation,  a<«  siau-il  in  ilic  n At,  «n»  pulilishi  li  m 
1806.  The  only  V.uzVi^h  ir-uwlaiion  o(  this  work 
wii»  {iiiblishcd  in  1H"J4.  with  a  srlrciion  of  Corvi- 
s;irt'x  Coimmentiirii'^,  .iiid  .nddttioDal  NolM  by  tbe 
IrAiisl.ilor.      ^*'0   "  DriklJii  il   CsMS,  tC*  by  Johll 

Forbu,  M.O.  Loodou,  lUi4." 
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is  practically  acted  on,  in  many  cues,  by  at- 
tiMHit;  and  might  be  applied  by  physicians  to 
the  recognition  of  the  qualities  of  the  internal 
ports  of  tlte  human  body,  witii  much  more 
eflect,  if  the  sulxstaiices  in  the  latter  were  as 
limpkB  and  distinct  as  those  with  which  artiswis 
litve  to  do.  Hiera  is,  indeed,  a  fiiodtneDtal 
obMBtle  in  the  way  of  ac'(][iuring  knowled^  in 
dlis  numner*  namely^  the  great  ditticulty  of  so 
cultivating  die  setiseof  hoirinf  as  to  enable  it 
to  appreciate  minute  modifi*  :itions  of  sound. 
But  much  more  may  be  eH'ectcd  by  practice, 
even  here,  than  is  ooamiooly  imagined.  C!ar- 
jx'iitcrs  and  Imrklayrrs  are  in  tht-  diiily  habit 
of  appl^Ui^  pertussiuu  tu  the  surfaces  of 
bodies,  with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  judge 
of  the  natare  of  the  parts  beneath,  concealed 
hy  flooia,  walls,  &e.  In  passing  the  hammer 
aloiii;  tlie  Hoor  or  wall  of  a  room,  du  y  find 
no  difficulty  in  ascertainmg  the  pkce  of  eveiy 
joiat,  puncheon,  diimney-flue,  &c.  TlMBOiaMl- 
ness  of  a  beam  is  ascertained  in  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  dark,  as  readily,  and  on 
the  same  piineifdey  as  the  monejr-dianger 
judges  of  the  i,'ooane5!s  of  a  coin. 

la  these  and  all  uUicr  cuses,  the  qualities  of 
the  MSulling  sound,  as  has  been  already  BMeA, 
depend  no  less  on  certain  accidental  ciretim- 
stances  of  coofemiation,  medium,  Hcc.  than 
on  tlie  intrinsic  constiditioii  of  the  bodies 
strudi.  The  same  mass  of  clay  will  yield  an 
cntiiely  dtftient  sound  when  perctissed,  re> 
spcctively,  in  ;i  dry  pulverist  d  state,  in  a  nioist 
adhesive  state,  when  converted  into  a  solrd 
mass  by  heat,  when  formed  into  a  vase  and 
baked.  Of  all  the  modifications  of  form 
of  which  matter  is  susceptible,  tUat  wliiulL 
we  have  supiXMod  the  mass  of  clay  to  as- 
sume in  the  vase,  namely,  a  hollow  body 
with  thin  elastic  walb,  and  containing  air, 
augments  the  sonorousness  in  the  greatest 
degree.  In  this  particular  configuration  of 
eCutic  bodies,  the  Adlities  of  vibration  of 
tlieir  particles,  and  the  degree  of  their  relations 
to  the  air,  are  both  greatly  increased ;  and  it  is 
Cherefofe  sufficiently  obvious  why  their  degree 
of  sonornir  TT  -^s  is  increased  litpwise.  It  is 
liardly  ncct'ssury  to  adduce  any  exempUticution 
of  a  bet  which  must  be  ftmuiar  to  every  one. 
We  need  only  c<'nipnn*  the  sounds  from  ri  solid 
log  of  wood,  aiid  fiuni  llie  suiac  log  wIh  ii 
hollowed  into  a  pump,  or  box,  or  matiufiie- 
tiued  into  a  cask;  w  these  latter  sooads  with 
those  fitm  die  same  bodies  when  filled  with 
any  nialtt  r  of  greater  dinsity  dum  air.  Any 
diminution  of  the  d^ree  of  elasticity  of  the 
containing  solid,  or  in  die  quantity  of  the  con- 
tained air,  will  diminish  the  degree  of  sono- 
rousness on  percussion.  S^'^^^v  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  difference  of  i  nect  in  beating 
adrumortnndjourine  when bnict  d  and  indjnRcd  ; 
or  a  bbdder  when  completely  or  only  puituiily 
filled  widi  air. 

Among  the  circunutiances  eittnuieous  to  the 
nature  of  the  sounding  body,  which  modify  the 
sound  elicited  by  percussion,  the  qualities  of 
the  body  whidi  percusses,  and  the  manner  in 
whidi  die  impiine  is  cominunicated,  deserve 


atteiiLiou.  A  stroke  on  a  bell  witli  an  iron 
hammer  and  with  a  wooden  mallet,  will  elicit 
very  different  sounds  ;  so  will  a  blow  with  the 
pulpy  extremity  of  the  finger  and  a  xhtp  with 
the  open  hand,  on  the  surfiice  of  the  body. 
In  applying  percussion  to  the  iuvest^ation  of 
disease,  we  endeavour  to  prevent  as  mudi  as 
{lossible  all  difri  n  iuc  of  result  fivm  thtsc 
circumstances,  by  using  a  percussing  body 
little  susceptible  of  sonorous  vibration,  and  by 
applying  it  in  such  rnannrr  as  to  r\ritc  this 
vibration  rather  in  tiu,*  snbstancf  of  tlie  l>ody 
struck  than  in  the  i)oint  of  c  <  >nia(.  t  ( >ur  object 
is,  of  cmtrsr,  to  jud-^e  of  the  (|uahtiesof  the 
body  sliuck,  not  of  lite  body  stiikuii;. 

Ine  animal  frame,  like  all  other  material 
objects,  is  more  or  less  sonorous  when  pev* 
cussed,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  component 
])ait^,  tht  ir  muss,  degree  of  solidity,  conti'.,'u- 
ratioa,  und  tlieir  relations  to  the  usual  medium 
of  sound,  the  ciicomamhient  air.  Percussion 
nf  a  flohy  part  of  the  body,  as  the  limbs, 
yields  only  a  slight  and  dull  sound;  percu:»!nun 
of  a  bone,'  as  the  tibia  or  skull,  yields  a  much 
louder  and  clearer  sound  ;  while  pcrnission  of 
a  )Mrt  tliat  is  hollow  and  contanii,  air,  the 
chest,  a^rds  a  yet  louder  sound,  and  one  tliat 
is  peculiar  to  bodies  so  circumstanced.  As 
many  diseases,  by  altering  tlie  density  and  other 
qualities  of  tlie  hodv  whifh  intlnenif  the  pro- 
duction of  sound,  necessarily  alter  the  naUiral 
resomnee,  the  inodifieations  of  sound  disoo« 
ven  d  by  jXTCussion  thus  become  means  of 
UettH.-tmg  die  presence,  and  apprcciatin<r  the 
extent,  of  thcK  disease?*. 

'Hie  only  parts  of  the  b<Hly  to  whidi  this 
uiude  of  luv  t  sti)j;uting  diseasi'  has  hitherto  lieeu 
applied  witli  advantage,  are  the  cavities  of  the 
chest  and  belly.  Both  of  du  se  afford  psuiicu- 
lar  facilities,  from  contaimn.:  various  organs 
of  difftnnt  (h  iisiiv,  and  ha\  niu  well  defined 
limits  i  from  being  hollow  i>r  containing  natu- 
rally  a  certain  proportion  of  air;  and  from  die 
liability  of  this  air  to  be  displaced  in  dist  use. 
by  matters  of  much  greater  density.  The  chest, 
from  bavimr  solid,  tense,  and  elastic  walls, 
and  from  containinu  at  all  times  a  l;u>^e  quan- 
tity of  air  essential  lu  iU>  healtliy  state,  |K»- 
sesscs  many  and  great  advantages  over  the 
abdomen  in  admitting  the  application  of  this 
method  of  in\'estigation.  liut  even  in  the 
latter,  the  practice  of  percussion  is  far  from 
being  tmproductive  of  important  results;  al- 
though a  somewhat  man  dftbovKle  method  is 
necessary  to  obtain  thett^— (See  Abhomkn^ 

ExPLOIlATiON  OF.) 

PertMttkm  of  the  cAert.— On  eonsiderinf  die 

anatomical  structnre  and  physiolojic-al  actions 
of  the  human  thorax  and  tlie  organs  contained 
in  it,  we  at  onoe  perceive  tliat  this  part 
of  the  lK)dy  po^'sesses,  in  the  ?tate  of  hralih, 
qualities,  as  to  matter,  fonn,  aud  reknous  to 
the  atmosphere,  wlucb  ought  to  render  it  con- 
siderably sonorous  when  struck.  It  nay, 
indeed,  be  not  imtptly  described  as  a  sort  of 
elastic  box  or  ba.sket  of  bones  ;uid  c.irtilaiies, 
the  interstices  of  the  wicker-work  being  filled 
up  by  a  thin  Iqwr  of  fiMh*  «nd  die  wbole 
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covered,  tioth  extenially  and  intemally,  by  a 
membnuie  of  considadble  dennly ;  the  greater 
portion  of  the  intenor  cavity  heiwj  orcnjuKl 
by  air  diffused  thruugh  the  .s|K)nuv  u  xiuif  ut 
the  iuogB.  In  the  state  of  health  tiic  luni;s  are 
always  in  dose  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
diest ;  and  as  their  solid  materials  bear  only  a 
viTs  --inall  propiirihiii  tn  the  sjiatt'  <)ccupie<l  by 
the  air  contained  within  them,  the  same  results, 
nevlv,  tn  obtained  from  percussion  of  the 
fMrrii;i!  surface  of  the  chest,  as  if  crivlty 
were  tilled  with  air.  We  say  nearly y  because 
it  will  be  seen  afterwards  that,  in  certain  cases 
in  whidi  air  exists  hjosc  in  thi*  cavity  of  the 
chest,  the  sound  resulting  from  iMTcusston  is 
then  louder  than  in  the  stale  of  health— -pioving 
that  tlie  substance  of  the  lungs,  however  nue 
"and  porous,  does  impede  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  contained  within  it.  As  many 
of  the  diseases  of  this  cavity  mechanically  ex- 
dude  a  portion  of  the  air  contained  in  it  in  the 
state  of  ntstlth,  |H'rcussion  on  its  Mirfat  <■  will 
in  such  circumstances  neoessanly  indicate  tlie 
dwnge  that  has  taken  place  in  the  density  of 
tlif  |i;iris  wittiiii :  jii-t  as  a  cask  that  vidds  one 
particular  sound  when  tilleii  witii  air,  will 
yidd  another  when  filled  with  water  or  sand. 

Percussion  may  be  [lerfomu  d  t-ither  on  the 
surface  of  the  chest,  or  on  any  solid  or  tense 
body  timdy  applied  to  it.  Tlie  former  is 
tenned  dinct  fuoanan,  the  latter  mediate  per- 
auum.  We  rimll  nottre  these  in  order. 

I.  Dirrcl  jkrciis-i.'ii  i-.  th<'  mode  oriuinally 
proposed  by  Aueubrugger,  and  has  been  xui- 
maally  ad<^ited  until  widiin  dieae  few  years. 
It  consists  siin]>)y  m  siriktii_'  the  chest  with  the 
points  of  one,  two.  Mf  more  tinkers  pn-ssit*d 
dosely  together,  and  uhs4.■mn^  tlie  degree  and 
qualiU'  of  the  sound  thervby  itroducfd,  Tlic 
hand  as  well  iis  the  chest  may  or  may  not  hf 
covered ;  the  Ixjst  plan,  however,  seems  to  be, 
to  ken»  the  chest  covered  and  tlie  hand  bare. 
Hie  blows  should  have  considerable  force,  yet 
short  of  t'lvinu  jiain,  and  should  follow  m 
quick  sticceasion,  the  hngers  being  instantly 
raited  from  the  diest,  so  tint  there  may  be  ft«e 
play  for  the  elasticity  or  resilienry  of  the  parts 
struck.  A  very  few  blows  generally  suifice  in 
the  same  spot;  sometimes  «  single  blow  is 
siifticient ;  hut  it  is  ( omnionly  nccessarv  to 
rtjieat  the  operation  over  a  a>usiderable  ]K)rtion 

of  thecheat,  if  not  the  whole  of  it 

In  practising  percussion,  the  operator  does 
not  form  his  judgments  exclusively  from  the 

nature  of  the  sounds  elicited.  lie  judges 
equally  from  the  tactual  sensation  conununi- 
a&ed  by  the  part  struck,  to  the  finger ;  and  it 
stunetiiiies  happens  tliat  this  latter  sensjition 
is  tlie  more  important  of  the  two.  For  this 
reason  a  bystander  can  new  he  so  good  a 
indue  of  the  sMe  of  ports  percuswd  as  he 
wiio  operates. 

Percussion  may  be  performed  on  any  acces- 
sible i>art  of  the  chest,  while  the  patient  is  in 
any  position ;  but  certain  jxisilions  arc  pre- 
ferable, and,  indeed,  necessjiry  to  obtain  the 
full  quantity  of  sound  which  any  one  part  is 
capable  of  yieldii^.   As  the  intensity  of  sound 


de{)ends  (lartly  on  the  quantity  of  air,  it  follows 
Uiat  tlie  results  of  percussion  will  be  modified 
by  the  |>articular  time,  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
at  winch  it  is  performed  ;  and  as  we  are  always 
desirous  of  elicitinw:  as  loud  a  sound  .as  pos- 
sible, it  is  generally  preferable  to  percuss  during 
or  immediately  after  inspiration,  when  Uie  lungs 
are  full  ;  and  not  durink;  or  after  expiration, 
when  they  are  comparatively  empty.  In  ob- 
scure cases,  it  is  firequently  necessary,  or  at 
least  proper,  to  make  the  |iaticnt  take  a  deep 
inspiratiuti,  and  then  retain  his  breath  for  a  few 
seconds,  while  we  operate. 

Residt  s  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
air  witliin  the  chest,  it  is  essential  to  llie  pro- 
duction of  the  ftill  sound,  that  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  be  kept  in  as  elastic  a  state,  that  is,  as 
tense  as  possible;  just  as  it  is  necessary  to 
brace  tightly  tlie  parchment  on  a  drum  or  tam- 
bourine before  beating  it.  With  this  view,  we 
make  the  patient  assume  sndi  positions  as 
stretch  the  skin  and  museles  coveriiiij  the  walls 
of  tiiat  portion  of  the  cheiit  we  are  going  to 
percuss.*  Accordingly,  sriien  practicaiUe,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  jKitient  should  Im?  seated, 
and  not  lying  down  dnrm.;  the  operation.  If 
contined  to  Ix^,  and  :t)>l<  to  sit  up  in  it,  he 
should  do  so  ;  if  quite  able  to  get  out  of  bed, 
he  should  rise  and  be  seated  on  a  stool.  VN'hen 
we  operate  on  the  fore  part  of  the  diest,  we 
cause  the  iMlient  to  raise  the  head,  and  throw 
the  shooMcrs  fordbly  bade.  When  we  operate 

on  the  faockf  we  cause  him  to  stoop  the  hesid 
downwardsi  and  to  ooss  the  arms,  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  hack  rounded  or  ardied. 

When  we  percuss  the  sitle,  we  desire  the  arm 
of  that  side  to  be  raised  above  the  head, 
and  the  body  to  be  tnolhied  to  the  oppoailo 
side:  and,  on  the  same  principle,  we  are 
cart  lul  lliat  the  garment  over  which  we  |ier- 
cuss  is  dmm  very  tight  across  the  part,  and  is 
kept  in  very  close  apposition  with  the  surface ; 
and,  by  meaai  of  tne  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
wi'  ( ;ni  frequently  not  merely  do  tins,  but  even 
aid  the  efforts  of'  the  patient  to  stretch  tlie  skm 
and  muscular  fibres  beneath. 

In  o|ierating,  we  j^refer  to  strike  a  bone,  as 
the  sound  is  greater  than  when  we  strike  on 
softer  and  less  dastie  parts ;  but  this  is  a  rule 
which  neither  c:in  nor  should  he  always  ad- 
hered to.  A  rule,  however,  which  must  never 
be  forgotten  or  infringed,  in  pevoossing  compa- 
ratively both  sides,  is  to  strike  on  similar  sul>- 
stances,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  exactly 
rorresjxmding  |X)ints,  and  ;dso  with  the  same 
degree  of  force,  and  under  a  similar  ai^le. 
Inattention  to  any  of  these  dreumslanoes  is 
very  apt  to  mis  had  beginners. 

It  is  also  right  for  the  student  to  be  aware 
that  not  merely  the  posture  of  the  patient,  but 
his  situation  relatively  to  other  bodies,  will 
modify  the  sound.  Thuii,  bedding  and  bed- 
fumituie^  also  carpels,  and  other  bodies  that 
deaden  sound  in  gSMial,  will  Kadar  that 

*  This  is  less  necessary  in  audtale  psieasiion  ; 
indeed  It  is  efken  proper,  m  this  awthod,  lo  krcp 
ths  masilcs  rslBXfld«~J^isny,  Dm  ProeUi  Ofcn- 
tail*.  iteHK 
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elicited  from  the  chest  less  clear;  also  the 
mae  of  the  room,  &c.;  jiiat  as  it  obBervabte  in 

the  caiKuf  iuiisi<  u!  instrument^.  Hut,  although 
it  is  well  that  the  practitioner  siiuuld  not  be 
ignorant  of  this  eacamataanee,  it  can  widom 
materially  affect  our  practical  conclusions. 

II.  Mediate  perctution  was  unly  introduced 
into  practice  a  few  years  since,  by  M.  Piorry,a 
young  physician  uf  Paha,  and  differs  cbieHy 
from  the  ibre^^ing  in  ^  employment  of  a 
.sm;ill  plate  ot  ivory  (named  by  Iiiin  plexi- 
meter* )  laid  flat  upon  the  sui£tee,  upon  which 
plate  tlie  i)erc«nsion  is  inaiie. 

If  the  IkkIics  to  which  wc  ajiply  percussion 
are  hard,  and  more  or  less  elu^iUc,  nearly 
similar  results  as  to  sound  will  be  obtained, 
whether  wp  appiv  the  blows  diretlty  to  their 
till  place  or  to  a  thin  pLitu  uf  any  sulid  and 
eliLNtu  substance  laid  upuu  them.  In  both 
cuesf  the  chaiacter  of  the  sounds  elicited  will 
depend  upon  the  natufe  of  the  body  tmder  tlic 

part  peausse<l.    The  (letiree  of  scjuiid,  liow- 

ever,  will  be  considerably  modified  according 
as  the  body  to  be  peitnssed  diflien  much  or 

little  from  thp  plate  upon  which  the  ^)erciis>ion 
is  made,  if  the  body  differs  little  from  tiie 
plate  in  solidity  and  elasticity,  the  sound  will 
te  nearly  the  f«aine  wlietfier  percussion  is  made 
on  this  or  on  the  plate ;  but  if  the  body  is  soft 
and  inelastic,  the  oifllerence  of  Sound  in  the  two 
modes  uf  percussion  will  be  veiy  gieat.  When 
we  apply  percussion  to  a  solid  and  elastic 
body,  the  sound  elicited  is  the  result,  not 
merely  of  the  duect  primaty  impulse  on  the 
snrftoe,  but  of  the  combmed  vibrations  of  the 
whole  iruiss  of  iiiallLr  beneath  it.  Tlie  primary 
sound  immediately  produced  by  the  blow  will, 
therefbie,  be  greatly  modified  by  the  tattert 
and  the  mo<iif":i  ;iM"n,  as  appreciated  bv  the 
ear,  will  be  rtceive<l  as  Uic  one  sound  j)ru- 
duced. 

But  if  percussion  be  practised  on  a  ^afi  and 
inelastic  surface,  the  impulse  wUl  not  be  pro- 
pagated to  the  interior,  and  therefore  will  elicit 
no  resonance  from  it.  In  such  a  case,  how- 
ever, we  have  notliing  more  to  do  than  to  make 
a  firm  sur&ce,  by  covering  the  part  with  a  tJiin 
hunina  of  anpr  solid,  such  as  the  plate  of  ivory 
before  mentioned.  This  elosely  applied  to  a 
bt>dy  becomes  as  a  part  f  f  it.  Mi  l  oiinds 
easily  elicited  by  percimiuu  ujxjii  u,  derive 
dieir  chancier  mm  die  tiaiie  of  Oie  aofa|acent 

parti. 

The  tirmness  and  tension  of  most  parts  of 
the  thoracic  parietes  supersede  the  necessity 
of  using  a  ^eximeter  on  them ;  but  some  spots 
are  covered  with  a  considerable  thickness  of 
i^oft  i)art>,  and  on  these  it  is  neces.-<arv  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  percussion ;  and  the  same 
may  be  nid  when  uie  parts  become  thickened 
or  |Kiiiifiil  from  disease.  In  the  percussion  of 
the  abdomen,  possessed  as  it  is  of  soft  and 
yielding  walls  only,  the  pleximeler  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  sound ;  and  it  is  yet  further 
neceasaiy,  in  many  caaea,  ia  mder  to  brkig  tke 

*  Mtamirer  of  /xrciuMufi,  £rum  9Xi^tt,  /xraoim, 
and  tthgm,  maim,,  ^ 


superticial  walls,  by  pressure,  m  contact  with 
the  subjaoent  parts.  (See  ExPLoaATtOH  op 
TUT.  Annovr\.)  Mediate  percussion  alone 
may  iherelbre  be  said  to  be  iippUcable  to  the 
investigation  of  abdominal  diseases.  It  is  at 
least  eaually  applicable  with  direct  percussion 
to  the  chest ;  and  as  it  has  decided  advantages 
in  some  eases,  and  no  other  disadvantage  in  any 
case  than  the  necessi^  of  having  an  additional 
instrument,  it  ought  to  take  pnoedenoe  of  die 
original  method  of  Auenbru^^er  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  pectoral  diseases  also. 

The  following  are  the  relative  advantages 
and  diNad\-anlages  of  the  two  methods,  as  staterl 
by  Al.  I'lorry.    1.  Duect  j)en  usMon  is  often 
painful,  paracnlarly  in  unskilful  bands;  as 
when  the  blows  are  too  forcible,  when  thej'  am 
applied  upon  the  soft  parts  hctwetu  llit;  ribs, 
or  when  the  nails  are  prominent :  even,  in  some 
cases,  the  decree  of  impulse  necessary  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  sound  excites  either  a  sense  of 
|)aiii  on  the  skin,  or  a  painfnl  jarring  within 
tlie  chest,  occasionally  lasting  some  time.  The 
nse  of  the  pleximeiBr  enables  us  to  avoid  all 
these  iiicctnvenicnces;  in  the  first  place,  because 
It  defends  the  skin  firom  the  direct  impulse  of 
the  fingers ;  secondly,  because  a  less  degree  of 
impulse  is  lu  r.  c^  ny  to  produce  the  requisite 
sound;  and,  iinraly,  because  the  sliock  is  much 
less  felt  from  being  equally  diffused  over  a 
considerable  space.  Even  in  the  case  of  recent 
verications,  the  interposition  of  tlie  plate  will 
frequently  enable  us  to  employ  ]K.'rciission  with 
Uttie  or  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  3. 
As  die  walls  of  the  thoiaz  consist  of  very  dif- 
ferent materials  in  different  places,  and  vary 
hkewise  greatly  as  to  their  thickness,  &c.  direct 
pereussion  can  only  be  effective  when  made  on 
the  more  .solid  points  of  the  thinner  parts  of 
the  piirielea;  namely,  die  sternum,  clavicleiy 
ribs,  and  tlieir  cartthiges :  when  made  on  the 
intercostal  spaces,  pectoral  muscles,  or  mammae, 
it  is  both  painful  and  ineffective;  and  when 
there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  fat  below  the 
skin,  or  the  parts  are  anasarcous  or  emphyse- 
malous,  the  sound  is  still  more  imperRct. 
Mediate  |)ereus3ion  will  enable  us  to  '^'et  over 
most  of  tltese  difficulties,    liy  means  of  the 
interposed  pbte  we  can  percuss  equally  on  die 
bone  and  soft  parts;  and  the  preeantion  so 
requisite  in  direct  percussion  to  percuss  on 
similar  |xirts  on  hodi  sides,  becomes  unneces- 
sary, die  jtlafe  constitutiiib<  a  sort  of  artificial 
solid  wail  to  llie  soft  ixxru.    In  tlie  ease  of 
anasarca  or  emphysema,  by  compressing  the 
distended  parts  with  the  plate,  we  obtain  a 
solid  point  whereon  to  employ  percussion,  and 
thertby  obtain  re-sults  otherwise  unattainable. 
d.  Mediate  percussion  is  much  easier,  and 
requires  mndi  fewer  precautions  than  the  an- 
c;riir  method.    In  direct  percussion  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  rule  tliat  the  pocussion 
must  be  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  to  enable 
us  to  deduce  safe  conclusions  from  the  resuhiug 
sounds  :  for  instance,  the  blows  must  be  made 
on  similar  structures,  with  the  siunc  dc(;rcc  of 
force,  under  die  same  an^Ie,  &c.   \\  ith  Uie 
pleximeler  these  pieoantaons  are  much  less 
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necessary,  Ixx^use  we  l»ave  here  always  the 
same  flat  snuK.tli  surfe.ce  whereon  to  strike, 
and  an  artificiai  wall  everywhere  of  e<|ual  den- 
•ity  and  elasticity.  Ilt*side!«,  less  art  is  neces- 
sary in  arranginu'  tlic  fingers  in  the  latter  case, 
a  single  finger  bein^  in  fenetal  sufficient  to 
dkit  the  necessary  deirree  of  sound. 

In  adinittil);;  the  valiilitv  iif  tllf^c  .'idvMIit.Xijf  s 

of  mediate  over  direct  percussion,  we  must 
allow  tliat  the  su|)eriorHy  of  either  in  pnctice 
will  dep  iid  ^natiy  on  prperience.  ny  one 
well  versfd  lu  diix-ct  |X'rcu.ssic)n,  an  instniment 
will  not  often  be  needed  in  the  exploration  of 
the  chest,  as  his  experience  will  enable  him  to 
evade  most  of  the  inoonTeniences  attending 
thf  form,  r  Tlie  necessity  of  cainyin^  an  in- 
strument, however  portable,  will  be  felt  by 
•ome  to  he  an  inconvenienre;  but  thin  tan 
never  be  admitk'd  .L^  .i  n:\von  for  n  jn  tiiij  the 
employment  of  a  metliod  which  possesses  de- 
cided advantages. 

ThpTc  is  a  vnriity  I  'f  mediate  percussion  in 
commuii  hliU  mure  simple  than  that  of 
I'iorry's,  and  which  is  well  deserving  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  student.  This  consists  of  the 
■uhatitution  of  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  lefi 
hand  for  the  plexi  meter, — the  back  of  the 
fingent  being  uppermost,  litis  proceeding 
possesses  several  of  the  advantafpes  of  M. 
riorrv's  method ;  and  it  has  t  vi  n  some  few 
over  It,  exclu-sive  of  iti  greater  simpKcity.  in 
cases  where  there  is  ecmaideiabte  emadafion, 
M.  Piorry's  mt  tliud  is  iiahte  to  iiii^li  ;i<l,  unit  es 
the  intercostal  .«»paces  are  carefully  tilled  with 
some  soft  material ;  as,  without  tliis  precaution, 
the  sound  may  be  modifit-d  hy  tlu'  litdlow 
existing  between  the  plate  uiui  iJie  skin.  Di- 
rttt  iwrcussion  on  the  ribs,  or  the  employment 
of  the  &ag&n  as  a  pleximeler,  is  often,  in 
audi  cases,  preferable.  If  we  are  careful  in 
applyin.:  tlic  Cuv^i^m  so  as  to  make  them  fit 
ac^curately  into  the  natural  depressions,  and 
thus  form  one  body,  as  it  were,  wMi  the 
thoracic  paricfps, — w  v  nn  ficn  enabled  to  use 
very  fortible  percussion  without  exciting  pain, 
and  also  to  elicit  .ls  (lelinitesounds  as  by  either 
of  the  otlic  r  inetliods.  Tliis  proceed Ihl'  is  free 
from  anotliLT  lucunvenience  which  uccu^ionally 
attaches  to  M.  I'lQciy's  method,  especially  in 
the  luinds  of  beginners.  In  the  latter  it  sorae- 
tintes  happens  that  the  loudness  and  sharpness 
of  the  pnmurv  sound  arising  from  the  contact 
of  the  two  j»tirface^  are  »o  considerable  (par- 
ticttbrly  if  the  naU  be  used,  whidi  it  ottght 
never  to  he)  as  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
secondary  ttound  resulting  from  the  modi^iiM; 
influence  of  the  subjacent  narts,  fimn  whitA 
modification  it  is  tiiat  we  farm  our  jtidy^nif  iit 
respecting  the  condUiou  of  ihos*  parts.  VV  lien 
the  fingen  constitute  the  plexiineter,  we  have 
little  or  none  of  this  immediate  eiaiter  when 
the  blow  is  given. 

NVhichever  method  we  employ,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  imporlanoe  that  the  operator  be  fidly 
acquaintea  with  the  relative  sonorousness  of 
tho  different  jarts  of  tlie  cliesf  in  the  state 
of  health.  This  knowledge  must  be  founded  on 
an  aocuntn  aoaitaintance  with  the  topographieal 
RlatiMtt  of  the  estanal  and  internal  parts, 


and  can  only  be  acqalrecl  by  experience.  In 
tlie  article  ExpLoaATioN  of  the  Cubst,  theae 

relations  are  fully  detailed.  At  present  we 
can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  it  for  information. 
We  shall  only  here  remark  that  the  degree  of 
natural  sooorousness  is,  in  all  cases,  depeixlent 
on  the  anatomical  ttnictuie  of  die  external 
parts,  and  tlio  nature  and  relative  position  of 
the  oijjam  placed  beneatlj  them  resjieclively. 
The  diinner  and  tenser  the  parietes,  the 
gre;iter  tlie  mass  of  the  air-tllleu  ptilmonarj' 
substance  beneath,  and  the  closer  it  approaches 
the  anifiicc — the  greater  will  be  the  natural 
resonance  on  percussion,  and  vice  vrrta.  A 
little  practice  on  the  healthy  chest  will  make 
the  student  master  of  this  subject ;  and  he  will 
find  his  progress  much  fiMnlitated  by  the  ar- 
tificial plan  in  common  use  of  mapping  out 
the-  surfiee  into  diffi-rent  rr^lont.  A  know- 
ledge of  this  plan  will  not  merely  fix  more 
firmly  and  clearly  the  subject  in  bis  own  mind, 
but  will  ennhlr-  him  much  more  readily  to 
communicate  his  information  to  others.  (See 
fptm  in  the  artielca  AnnoiiBM  and  Cbbst, 
ExpixinATiox  OF.) 

Independently  of  the  relative  sonorousness 
of  different  parts  in  the  same  chest,  general 
diifefences  ocour  in  diierent  individuals^  wbidi 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  account  Ibr;  some 
chests  111  i nil  very  sonorous,  and  otliers  com- 
paratively dull.  This  might  be  expected,  a 
priori,  when  the  complexity  of  the  stnictute 
of  the  contained  and  containinsr  pnrt'i  is  con- 
sidered. The  greater  or  less  degree  of  ro- 
bustness, fetneas,  Ice.  has  certainly  an  obvioua 
effect  ;  jean  person«<  having  always,  ceteris 
parituts,  more  sonorous  chests  than  iJiuse  who 
are  fat.  This  is  one  reason  why  {lercussion 
frequently  fails  to  detect  the  presence  of  tu- 
bercles in  tlie  lunes,  the  increase  of  sonorous- 
ness from  the  evtenviation  of  parietes  com- 
peiuatiog  for  the  augmented  dulness  of  the 
TiseuB  within.  In  chOdren  generally,  the 
chest  is  very  ^  v~m^us.  This  may  partly  arise 
from  tlie  small  degree  of  development  of  their 
rauicles,  and  the  abaenoe  of  6t ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably, nls-o,  in  part  owin^r  tn  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions of  the  lungs  to  the  air,  ui  tliis  age. 

The  sounds  elicited  by  percussion  from  the 
chest  in  the  state  of  health  may  be  changed 
by  disease  in  various  wa)-s, — in  dcffree,  in 
kind,  and  in  their  respective  site. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  be  aware  that 
many  and  important  mofbid  condttiom  of  the 
thoracic  viscera  occrisioii  little  c:  i  '  alteration 
in  the  sound.  This  will  be  the  cii-sf  so  long 
as  the  physical  altemtions  which  attend  the 
disease  have  not  materially  affected  the  pro- 
portion of  au  naturally  vnihin  the  chest  in  a 
state  of  health.  TYius,  in  bronchitis ;  in  the 
first  <5tntre  of  pnciimnni  i  ;  in  pleurisy  attended 
by  very  slight  etfusiou  ;  lu  that  form  of  pneu- 
rooniaiamed  interlobular-,  in  which  tlie  morbid 
change  may  only  occupy  a  small  point  in  the 
centre  of  the  lungs  ;  in  the  early  stages  of 
phthisis  when  the  tubercles  are  disseminated 
through  the  pulmonary  substaiMX ;  in  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  peneaidhim,  widwut  au^- 
menlatioii  of  nn;  in  nervong  and  netualgtc 
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aifectiom,  &c. ;  there  mil  athar  be  no  change 

in  tilt'  suiiiiil,  or  the  cliiutge  will  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  appreciable  by  few  observers,  abd 
oonsequeutly  not  to  be  gertendly  admitted  as 
a  sign  ill  pratlirt'.  Tliiit  tlit'iv  must,  in  reality, 
be  a  change  in  the  iiuund  hi  all  die  toreguuig 
ca.ies  in  whkh  any  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  relative  prf>]wr(i*)iis  of  the  solid  and  aerial 
nutter  naiumlly  cuiii.iu.cd  wulau  the  chest, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  btit  as  the  natural  imper- 
fectioD  or  defective  cultnratioa  of  our  anditoiy 
sense  preredls  the  detectHin  of  this,  the  re- 
sult  is  piactically  the  nine  m  it  no  change 
existed.* 

The  natuial  degree  of  icsonanee  tnll  be 

porct'ptibly  diminished  whenrver  the  propor- 
tion of  air,  u.<iuatly  existing  in  the  lungs,  is 
lessened  b^  the  addition  of  nutters  of  greater 
fltfiisitv.  ITu;  dej;rt'L'  of  (liinimition  of  the 
natural  sound  may  vary  fruni  llie  slightest 
perceptible  dulness  to  the  completest  dead- 
nesSy  or  total  abolition  of  the  tympanitic 
resonance  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  air 
in  a  cavity.  In  the  slightest  degree,  tin?  dul- 
neas  cannot  be  ascertained  to  be  morbid  from 
its  actual  but  from  Its  comparative  amount ; 
and  an  opinion  will  not,  tht-rt  fore,  be  formed 
resiiccting  its  cliaracier  and  indications^  until 
after  we  have  percussed  the  rest  of  the  chest, 
particularly  the  corresponding  jwirts  of  the 
opposite  side.  In  tlie  greater  degrees  of  dul- 
naas,  particularly  when  amounting  to  the 
complete  fleshy  or  di-ail  sound,  the  simple 
percussion  of  llie  jKirt  suttitx^  uistautly  to 
reveal  disease. 

The  morbid  matien  which  take  the  place 
of  air  widiin  the  chest,  and  thereby  produce 
thij  diminution  of  sound,  may  exist  Litlier  in 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  exterior  tu  these. 
The  following  are  the  principal  alterations 
^vrhin  the  substance  of  the  lungs:  hepatiza- 
tion in  Its  ditferent  forms  and  stages;  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy  and  tedema  when  of  considerable 
extent;  tulxTtiiluus  di -generation  or  indura- 
tion ;  foreign  gruwllis  displacing  luid  com- 
pressing the  pulmonary  substance,  such  as 
cvsts,  melanosis,  encephaloid  tumours,  &c. 
fixleriorly  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs  are 
all  the  varieties  of  effusion  or  accumulation  of 
liquid  in  the  pleura.;  (pleurisy,  hydrothorax, 
hKmathomx;)  tumours  of  different  kinds  de- 
veloped in  tlie  cavity  of  tlie  pleuni  or  metlias- 
tinum ;  diseases  of  other  organs,  sych  as  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart,  bydiopericaidiura, 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  even  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  &.c.  In  the  castu  of  iiccumulation 
9t  liquid  in  the  pleura,  the  dulness  of  .sound 
WMf  originate  eitlier  from  tlie  exclu^sion  of  part 
of  the  air  naturally  contained  tliere,  or  nom 
the  interposed  layer  of  liquid  preventing  the 
transmission  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  to  and 
ftom  the  air  in  the  lungs,  on  account  of  Ae 
differpnt  fletisitv  .  f  tlic  media. 

The  only  cases  ui  which  the  natural  resonance 

*  M.  Piorry  tcarcelj  admits  the  ncceuity  of  the 
qualifications  above  as«Btiansd:  hia  siperieace 
and  uct  aia>  havevsr*  mvch  bsyond  the  eidlaary 
standanU 


of  the  chest  is  increased  in  disease,  are  di- 

lal;ttion  of  tlie  air-c:ells  (pulmonar>'  emphysema 
of  Laenncc),  pneumothorax,  and  certain  rare 
cases  of  tuoevcular  excavation.  In  all  those 
insfanres  the  sound  is  inr:re:ised  iM-cause  the 
iiiUural  prujMjrtiuii  uf  air  is  increased,  jusl  as 
in  the  preceding  instances  it  was  diminished 
by  the  diminished  projiortion  of  the  aerial 
contents.  In  emphysema,  the  morbid  scmo- 
rousness  commonly  exists  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest;  in  pneumothorax  it  iSt  w«  believe, 
always  confined  to  one  side.  Tlie  only  form 
of  tubercular  excavation  which  considerably 
augments  the  natural  sonorousness,  is  tliat  in 
whidi  a  cavity  occupies  the  greater  part  of  one 
1:,^,.  („■  two  Iol)es.  and  contains  but  little  liijuid 
secretion.  In  case-  of  this  kind  tlu'  sound  is 
sometimes  a  good  deal  altered  in  kind  a,s  well 
as  in  fli  T>  having  soMu  iInn*:  of  a  metallic 
resonance,  ;uj  if  elicited  from  a  llask  or  cup  of 
metal. 

In  the  different  articles  in  the  present  work 
which  treat  of  the  individnal  diseases  of  the 
chest,  the  practicd  application  of  |>cR'ussion 
as  a  diagnostic  measure  will  be  set  forth  at 
length:  any  detail  on  anch  potots  would, 
therefore,  M  wipttflttout  on  the  pnaent  oo* 
casion. 

Peraadm  o/*  the  Momm,    (See  Aano- 

Mrx,  ExproRATtoN  or.) 

PercMsufit  of  other  part*  of  the  boJi/.--' 
It  does  not  a])])ear  that  pcrcu.ssion  of  any 
otlier  parts  of  the  body  beside  Uie  cheat 
and  abdomen  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  results 
of  ^-alue.  In  almost  all  affections  of  the  limbs 
and  external  parts  of  the  body,  other  modes 
of  physical  exploration,  particularly  manual 
cxanuniition,  will  sujx  rsede  the  necessity  of 
this  method.  The  only  cases  in  which  it 
seems  to  offorany  chance  of  being  useful,  are — 
tumours  in  the  m;L\illar>'  :uid  frontal  sinu<?e8, 
and  liernia.  In  the  formercases,  il  is  probable 
that  a  well-instracted  ear  would  be  enabled, 
hy  mediate  percussion,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  sinuses  were  empty  or  tilled  with  solid 
matter;  and  in  a  case  of  liernia,  no  doubt  a 
piece  of  inteatine  filled  witli  air  would  yield 
a  dilftrent  sound  from  one  filled  with  omentum. 
In  dimbtful  cases,  also,  of  swellings  in  the 
groin,  this  measure  might  assist  iu  diicrimi- 
nating  an  enlarged  gland  or  other  eitemal 
tumour  from  hernia,  certainly  from  an  intestinal 
hernia.  But  it  can  rarely  happen  to  the  sur- 
geon to  require  assistance  of  this  kind  ;  although 
the  fact  tliat  the  tnte  dia_niosis  lias  only  some- 
times been  made  on  llie  operation-table,  shows 
that  the  ptopoaal  to  seek  aid  from  auscultation 
ia  such  oases  is  not  altogether  abstird.  Piony 
asks  whether  in  croup  the  larynx  and  tmchea, 
which  naturally  yield  a  cle.ir  sound  with  the 
pleximeter,  will  not  give  a  dull  one  when 
occupied  by  the  6ba  membiaae  of  croup! 
Tliis  seems  probaible;  bat  what  is  the  infor- 
mation worth  ? 

Sueeturion. — Ibis  term  ia  nplied  almost 
exclu-jivcly  to  a  method  of  exploring  pectoral 
affections  mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  It  con- 
sists in  forcibly  shaking  the  patient's  bodv,  and 
observing  the  aoouli  tbuebgr  produced.  It 
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hM  htm  ftbo  mnetiinBi  tned  in  lite  investign- 

Hull  (if  abdominal  c1i.s<  ;ls<  s.  Tliert'  is  only 
OIM2  clas&  of  cases  in  which  tha  melbod  caa 
be  firoducUve  of  aav  iCRilto,  nunety  where 
tit)  rt>  is  contained  both  a  liquid  and  a  iristous 
lluid  in  an  interual  cavity  :  and  the  uiAy  lu- 
ttances  in  whidi  Mich  a  oombination  occunt 
are  the  fullowinir 1.  pneumothorax,  in  which 
thfpp  h  an  tUuaum  into  the  cavity  of  the 
picur.i  both  of  hquid  and  lir;  3*  a  laige  to* 
bercuious  cavity  in  the  lungs  containing  also 
pus  or  other  liquid,  and  air ;  3.  an  accumu- 
lation of  a  Iirjiiid  of  any  kind,  and  of  in 
the  fUunach  or  huge  iatestines.  Hie  pnncipi« 
upon  which  tibe  founds  are  excited  by  auo- 
ciissioii  in  tlid.ve  rami's  is  sufficiently  obvious  : 
It  IS  precisely  the  same  as  o{)erates  when  we 
shdce  a  hottle  or  bladder  hlled  |)artly  widi 
water  and  partly  with  air.  Tlic  mpid  and 
forcible  intermixture  of  ilic  two  limds  of 
difierent  density,  and  tlx^  impulsion  of  the 
heavier  of  the  two  against  the  walls  of  the  con- 
taining vessel  or  part,  give  rise  to  tlie  sound 
of  Huctu.ition.  In  pneumottiorax,  tJiis  sound 
is  ftequently  perceived  in  the  most  distinct 
manner;  and  as  it  is  a  pathognomonic  si^  of 
this  (lis(;isp,  it  becomes  of  great  }>i  i  il 
value.  This  sign  was  well  known  to  iiippo- 
cialesy  and  is  distinetly  noticed  in  several 

f)art?t  of  thp  ■writincTS  tliat  usiiallv  pas-s  under 
lu  name.  He  ap]>€'ars.  Iu)\vt\er,  to  have 
regarded  it  as  a  ^i.:n  of  siin|<le  empyema; 
being  unaware  of  iKc  feet  that  tlip  presence 
of  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  sound  of  fluctuation.  In  empyema  and 
hydrothoroXy  no  degree  of  succuasum  ^ves 
rise  to  any  sound ;  as,  indeed,  must  be  evident 
to  any  oni-  who  regards  the  prindple  on  whidi 
fluctuation  depends.* 

Molg^^pi  likewise  notices  the  pmctice,  but 
in  a  manner  that  proves  his  w^ant  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  it.  it  is  to  i^taaiec  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  true  account  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  ami  for 
tlie  just  appreciation  of  itj>  merits.  As  already 
siatedf  aiiQGiimon  is  a  most  valuable  ngnin 
pneimiothoRUc ;  and  as  this  disease  is  now 
Known  not  to  be  extremely  r,ue,  there  are  no 
grounds  (as  Larnnoc  ohsonos)  I'or  Icavin,.'  tliis 
method  in  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  f41ea. 
Hie  mode  of  peribrming  suocusskw  is  the 
aami*  as  practised  and  reri)inmLnded  by  Hip- 
pocrates. The  patient,  seated  in  a  chair  or 
in  b(  (l,  \s  to  be  quickly,  yet  not  violently, 
shaken  by  the  shoulder,  the  operator  stoppint; 
the  succuasion  suddenly,  and  listening  for  the 
sound  of  flttctnation.  In  the  proper  casei 
this  is  heard  most  distinctly,  and  when  so 
heard  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  thing  else. 

*  Many  passages  in  the  writina;!?  of  ni|>|iocratci 
prove  that  tho  practice  of  s iici:us.s;(>n  must  hmve 
Bcn  both  n  cointroii  and  a  surccstful  meant 
of  diagnoait  lu  iltc  (iiue  of  that  physician.  We 
can  only,  in  this  place,  refer  to  some  of  these. 
We  quote  ihc  edition  of  Vandcrlinden  : — De  Sforhii 
lib.  I.  V.  torn.  ii.  p.  6.  De  3M>is  lib.  II.  XLIV. 
toiu.  ii.  p.  IS,  Ibii  XLV.  p.  70.  Cmm.  Prmw*. 
toin.  i.  p.  fiOS.  His  Xocw  in  Hem.  XZTI*  tam*  i» 
p.  379.  iW>  uiviu.  p.  aw. 


We  have  hoard  it  quite  as  distinctly  white  the 

patient  was  in  the  act  of  rising  or  lying  down. 
The  cases  of  tubercular  phthisis  without  pneu> 
mothomx,  in  which  sueeusston  produce*!  tfje 
!;nnnd  of  fhidnatian,  are  very  r.wv.  I-ai  imcc 
.nays  he  never  met  with  but  one  case  of  tiie 
kind.  The  result  can  only  be  expected  when 
the  excavation  is  extn  Tncly  lnrj:r,  and  contnins 
a  great  quantity  of  pus  as  well  air.  The 
sound  of  fluctuation  in  the  stomach  is  veiy 
readily  produced  in  many  peisoos  who  have 
recently  drtink  much  fluid,  by  the  ordinary 
movement.s  of  the  hrxly.  Tins  IxiDnus  still 
more  peroepttble  on  succussmn  of  the  trunk. 
It  has  Ken  attempted  to  apply  this  sign  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis  in  disease  of  the  pylonis  ; 
but  it  is  wortliy  of  no  consideration,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  many  others  greatly  superior  ia 
cettsinty,  and  then  fore  in  value. 

Auscultation  of  sounds  artificially  produced 
has  been  applied  succcs^ifiilly  to  oertain  surgical 
duw«n'sp5,  particularly  to  the  discovery  of  doubt- 
ful Iratiurcs  and  the  detection  of  stone  in  the 
bladder.  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents 
any  detailed  aooonnt  of  cases  of  this  kind : 
they  are  merely  referred  to  on  the  present 
CK  casion  wiili  the  vit  w  of  diroctint;  the  attention 
of  the  sui^^ical  student  to  the  works  which 
give  an  account  of  them.* 

Ausi-uffiifinii  (if  .<('(///(/«  nnturaUtf  prodiirtd 
withm  the  body. — ^This  division  of  our  .subject 
is  almost  eidvsively  confined  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  sntmd"?  which  ori.;inatc  within  the 
chest ;  those  having  their  i>itt:  iii  the  abdomen 
or  elsewhen  being  of  comparatively  trifling  im- 
portance. The  remainder  of  tliis  article  will, 
therefore,  be  in  a  great  measure  devoted  to  tiia 
consideration  of  the  physical  siirns  supplied 
by  auscultatioo  of  the  tbcNracic  sounds. 

It  is  a  singular  fcct  that  llippooates,  up- 
wards of  tu>i  t'n  iisand  years  air",  endf-avrnired 
to  ascertain  the  exisiem  e  and  nature  of  diseases 
of  the  chest  by  means  of  ausculiati(»),  that  is, 
l)y  the  sv)umls  ])roduced  by  their  presence 
wiiljiii  lheclit'i.t.  "  You  will  know  by  this,** 
he  says,  "  that  the  chest  contains  water  and  not 
pus,  if,  on  applying  the  ear  for  a  certain  time 
to  the  side,  you  hear  a  sound  like  that  of 
boiling  vinegar."  Many  otlu  r  i>ass;i.;t«s  in  the 
writings  that  commonly  go  under  his  name, 
refer  to  the  same  means  of  deteetm«r  diseases. 

It  hardlv  detracts  from  the  merit  of  this 
great  man,  that,  in  the  particular  in^uucc 
mentioned,  his  diagnosis  is  not  true.  Owing 
to  a  prohibition  of  dis^ectintr  dend  bodies, 
which  existed  in  his  time,  it  w-as  scarcely  {los- 
stUe  to  be  accuiate  in  sudi  a  case.  The  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  auscultation,  or,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  having  first  attempted  to  discover 
diseases  of  the  chest  by  means  of  auscultation, 
is  unquestionably  his ;  and  the  chief  object  of 
the  present  article  is  to  show  to  what  a  won- 
derful decree  of  ns,  fulness  this  discovery  was 
subsequently  carried  by  a  kindred  genius, 

•  See  in  particnUr  Laennec  .Au^.  Me<l.  torn.  i. 
p.  117  i  iMfnMC,  Memoitc  aurdes  nouvelles  appln 
cations  da  ststhaseops*,  and  Atonl's  tmailstisn  «f 
the  latter. 
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tiMMnd^winily  osntQTim  slier  it  fint 

made. 

It  would  appear  that  iltc  practice  of  auscul- 
tation in  ftoy  of  its  fomM,  as  employed  by  the 

Asclepiades,  hnd  almost  entirely  uUen  into 
diMue,  and  eveu  obUvioit,  viuh  modern  phy- 
sidans,  until  a  very  recent  (leriod.  Laeunec 
iitforms  us  that,  previously  to  tin  divcver,  of 
tlie  »teth<HCOpe,  ne  himself,  iiaj  U-,  una  otlicrs, 
were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  ear  to  the 
aide  in  atudymg  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  we 
leant  from  a  work  of  M.  Donble,  published 
two  \tar»  previously,  that  tliis  plivsicuui  was 
accustomed  to  employ  the  same  meacis  in  ex-* 
ploring  diieBBee  or  vie  hings.  Speidcing  of 
t!j  t  irnishtd  by  respiration,  and  of  the 

souiiil^  produced  by  it  within  the  chest  m  dis- 
ease, be  n,ys  that,  with  the  vvm  of  bearing 
them  more  distinctly,  "  we  Tmi<it  apply  the 
ear  closely  to  every  potut  of  all  lis  aspects ; 
by  which  means  we  can  distinguisli,  not 
merely  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  sound,  but 
even  its  precise  site."  He  adds,  "  I  liav«  fre- 
quently derived  great  beneht  from  this  mode 
of  iurestigatioDf  which  is  peculiar  to  mysell^ 
and  to  which  I  was  nntunlly  led  by  the  em- 
ployment of  tlic-  like  method  in  cxnIorin'_'  tlu- 
pubatiou  of  the  heart/'*  Long  be^re  thu 
period*  indeed,  one  of  ouf  own  coontiymen,  not 
of  the  mt'dical  profession,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, was  unacquainted  with  the  wnlmgs 
of  llippocntcs,  was  folly  aware  both  of  the 
cxiMfncp  and  cjcat  importance  of  internal 
souudfi  as  a  inean:si  of  diagnosis,  and,  as  Dr. 
Elliotson  well  observes,  seems  almost  to  have 
prophesied  the  stethoscope.  We  quote  the 
passage  as  extremely  curious  in  tl«  literary 
iustory  of  ausciiltition.  "  There  may  be  a 
possibility/'  says  Uook,  **  of  discoveruig  the 
tnienial  motioni  and  actions  of  bodies  1^  die 
sound  tliey  make.  Who  knows  but  that,  as  in 
a  watch  we  may  hear  the  braUing  of  the  ba- 
lance, and  the  running  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
•trikini;  of  the  hammers,  and  the  sjntting  of 
the  tceiii,  and  multitudes  of  utlier  iiuises; — 
who  knows,  I  say,  but  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  discover  the  motions  of  internal  parts  of 
bodies,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral, 
by  the  sound  they  make ;  that  one  may  dis- 
cover the  works  petiiMmed  in  the  several  offices 
and  shops  of  a  man's  body,  and  thereby  dis* 
rover  what  engine  is  out  of  order,  what  works 
arc  going  on  at  several  times,  and  lie  still  at 
odicn,and  the  like." — **  I  have  tiiis  encou- 
ragement not  to  think  all  the^ie  thini;s  utierly 
impossible,  though  never  so  much  derided  by 
the  generality  of  men,  and  never  so  seemingly 
mad,  foolish,  and  faiit  itiic ;  that,  as  the  thinking 
them  impossible  auuiot  mucli  impiove  my 
knowledge,  so  the  believing  them  possible 
may,  perisaps^  be  an  occasion  for  taking  notice 
of  suoi  Ainf>«  as  another  would  pass  by  with> 
out  re^tiril  as  uscjless.  And  !-omewluit  more 
of  encouragement  i  have  also  from  experience, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  vei^  plainly  the 
beating  of  a  man's  heart;  and  'tis  oonunon  to 

*  Scmriolocie  GrneraU,  par  F«  J»  Honble* 
lom.ii.  p.31.  Palis,  1B17. 


hear  the  molkm  of  Urn  wind  to  and  fro  in  the 

u'uts  and  other  sm;dl  vessels :  the  stojipio'^  m 
the  lungs  is  easily  discovered  by  the  wheezing." 
As  to  the  motion  of  the  parts  one  amon^ 

aiiothi  r— to  their  h(  f  niiru  '  risible.  tlu-\  re- 
quire either  that  their  motions  be  uicreased, 
or  tiiat  the  ctfan  be  made  more  nice  and  ])ow> 
erful  to  firnsate  and  di-.tinuuish  thnri  n-  they 
are ;  for  the  doinu  uf  botli  whidi,  i  tiuiik  it  is 
not  impossible  but  tluU  in  many  cases  then 
may  be  helps  found."* 

Tliere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Laennee 
was  acquainted  witli  these  ojiinions  of  the 
English  philosoplier  i  nor,  if  he  had,  vrould 
this  knowledge,  any  more  than  that  which  he 
derived  from  the  wrilini^s  of  Hippocrates, 
have  greatly  detracted  from  hu  merits  as  the 
discoverer  of  mediale  auacultalioo,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  stethoscope. 

This  great  man  was  bom  in  Bretagne,  in 
France,  in  Uie  year  1781,  and  early  devoted 
himself  to  medicine.  He  commenced  his 
studies  in  Nantes,  and  proceeded  to  I'aris  in 
tlie  year  1800,  in  order  to  complete  tliem. 
Ue  there  followed  up  his  professional  pursuits 
vrith  all  Ae  enthusiasm  of  genius;  aevoting 
himself  more  esjM  cially  to  the  investigation  of 
the  nature  and  signs  of  disease,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  master,  Corrisart.  Under  the 
trnidaiice  of  this  i^reat  physician,  he  became  a 
zealous  and  !iucce^^ful  mvei>tigator  of  cheat- 
diseases,  by  means  of  percussion ;  and,  wfcUo 
he  provefl  its  fnll  >'alue,  he  soon  becamr  sen- 
sible of  Its  imjieriiections,  more  »]>e<'ially  m 
diseases  of  the  heart.  In  cases  of  tln.^  kind, 
young  Ijiennnn  and  seveial  of  his  feUow  pupils 
were  accustomed,  in  imitation  of  Hippocrates, 

to  apply  the  ear  to  the  chest,  in  tlie  ho[H!  of 

thereby  aiding  their  diagnosis.  He  inftinias  us 
that  from  these  toiols  he  derived  little  pmeti- 

cal  benefit ;  but  it  was  from  them  that  he  was 
led  to  a  discovery  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance. This  was  Um  discovery  of  meiiaU 
auscultation  ;  his  account  of  wluch  we  shall 

give  in  his  own  words. 

"  In  the  ^ar  1816,"  he  says,  "  I  was  con- 
suhed  by  a  young  woman  affwted  vrith  the 
general  iiymptoms  of  diseraed  heart,  and  in 

wlio^i'  case  percnssion  and  the  ap])lication  of 
tlie  hand  were  of  little  avail,  owing  to  her 
bong  extremely  lusty.  Hie  immediate  appli- 
cation of  tljc  ear  being  inadmissible  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  1  happened  to  recollect  a  simple 
and  well-known  fact  in  scoustics,  and  fiucied 
it  might  be  turned  to  <!omp  mp  on  the  present 
occa^on.  The  fact  1  allude  to  is  the  great 
distinclneM  with  which  we  hear  the  scratch  ^a 
pin  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  on  applying 
our  ear  to  the  other.  Immediately,  on  this 
.suggestion,  I  rolled  a  (juin'  of  |>aper  into  a 
kind  of  cylinder,  and  applied  one  end  of  it  to 
my  patient's  chest,  and  tne  other  to  my  ear, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  to 
fiii<i  that  1  could  tliereby  perceive  Uie  action  of 
the  heart  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct than  I  had  ever  bien  able  to  do  by  the 
imme<liate  application  of  tiie  e;ir.    From  this 

*  tfortyj^fflsdminows  W«rks»  p.  3d,  eC  seq. 
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found  to  asrrrtnin  the  ctinrartf-r,  not  iiu  rctv  of 
the  action  of  tin;  1  it-art,  but  of  every  species  of 
■oond  produced  by  tlie  motioa  of  all  the  or- 
gans within  ilio  fhr.st."* 

With  Uiat  inluitive  glance  into  tiit^  lattiit 
capacities  of  tilings,  which  only  beKmtjs  to 
inventive  Ketiius,  Laennec  at  onoe  foresaw  the 
great  outlines  of  the  disicoveries  which  were 
;iftL'nv.ir(!s  rMilvcd  hv  perseverinc  iiiihisti  v  : 
auU  \ui  M:t  to  work  with  a  z«al  and  eniltusiium 
worthy  the  i;tcat  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
with  a  degree  of  success  nnd  fertility  of  n'sults 
much  more  remarkable  than  tlie  di!tcu%'er>  itsi'lf. 
At  tiiis  lime  he  was  physician  of  llie  Keeker 
Hospital  in  Paris;  and  he  forthwith  instltuixl 
in  its  wards  a  series  of  observations  and  ex- 
})criineiits  on  tlie  new  methcxi  of  diagnosis, 
which  were  haidly  ioierrupted  for  one  single 
day^  until  the  discovery  may  be  said  to  have 
hr<  n  almost  |HTf(  <  ted  in  his  own  hands.  He 
first  gave  an  account  of  his  metinMl  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1619,  and,  in  the 
folhnviriij  vt-ar,  hi'  |ml)lishc(l  his  immortal 
treatise  "  De  i'Auscullation  Mediate,  et  des 
Maladies  des  Poumons  et  du  Carur." 

In  announcing  this  work,  he  boasnd  that 

he  had  been  enabled  to  discovtr  a  m.!  of  new 
aigiis  of  diseas&s  of  the  chest,  for  the  most 
part  simple,  prominent,  and  certain,  and  cal- 
culated, perhaps,  to  render  the  diagnosis  of 
these  diseases  as  positive  and  circumstantial  as 
that  of  many  aMBctious  which  ccwoe  within 
uonediaie  i<«ch  of  the  hand  or  instruments  of 
the  surgeon."  And  it  must  be  allowed  that 
this  boiist  is  in  a  ffKat  measure  justified  b^  the 
wonderful  precision  introduced  by  him  into 
this  dejiartmctit  of  nu-dirine. 

Hie  first  object  of  J^eiiuec  after  his  disco- 
vwy,  was  to  improve  and  perfect  the  rude 
instrumpiit  he  liad  iis*-d  in  his  primarv  f\plr»- 
mtions;  luid,  after  muay  trials,  he  liually 
invented  and  adopted  that  which  is  now  in 
tpeneial  use.  Ttiis  instrument  he  denominated 
the  ttethotcope,  (from  9tH»(,  pectm,  and  rx^ 
uriw,  expluro.)  It  is  now  so  well  known  tliat 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description  of  it. 
On  a  future  occa«ion,  we  shall  have  to  notice 
the  principles  on  wliirh  it  is  con^nicled,  (see 
Stethoscope  ;)  but  before  we  can  comprehend 
these,  or  the  manner  of  using  it,  it  is  expedient 
that  wp  shouUl  Ik-  madt^  acijnainti'tl  w  nli  the 
nature  of  the  sounds  which  it  is  inlcudcd  to 
oonvqr  to  the  ear. 

^  As  every  form  of  matter  is  susceptible  of  the 
vibrations  which,  when  felling  on  tne  ear,  give 
the  sensation  of  sound ;  and  as  the  motion  of 
most  bodies,  when  accelerated  to  a  certain 
degree,  excite  diese  vibraliona  either  in  them- 
selves or  contit^uous  substances,  it  tni^dit  be 
expected,  a  priori,  that  the  thoracic  organs, 
being  in  constant  motion,  should,  in  die  per- 
formance of  their  functions,  give  rise  to  sound  ; 
and  that  ility  have  been  observed  to  flo  so,  at 
least  when  diseased,  is  sufftdenily  evinced  by 
the  existence  in  all  lanj^ages  of  such  expres- 
sions as  "  wheezing  on  the  chest," — ratUe  in 
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the  difMl,'*''-'' heving  the  heart  beat,"  &c. 

I?iit  no  attempt  w:ls  made  it)  (•Ia.s>ify  or  analytt 
the  wiunds  Ijefore  the  tune  of  Lutnntc. 

llie  motions  tliat  naturally  take  place  within 
the  chest  are  those  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  in 
jw-rformance  of  the  funcliims  of  respiration  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blooti ;  and  hoth  these 
give  rise  to  audible  sounds  of  vanoiis  kinds 
and  in  diffimnt  ways. 

From  wlial  we  know  of  the  cfT'eels  of  cnr- 
Fcnts  of  air  in  producmg  sound  uiieit  )>a»^iog 
through  narrow  dtaimds,  or  when  partially  im- 
IHjded  anrl  intrrrnpted,  as  by  llie  brancl>«•^  of 
a  tree,  for  evauiple,  we  shouldexpeclUi.il  Uie 
intt^ssarit  passage  of  air  thiOUgh  the  tubes  and 
n  ils  of  the  lungs,  together  with  tlie  constant 
diiiiUitioii  and  collai>»e  of  these,  would  be 
pnxluciive  of  very  audible  sounds,  if  the  ear 
could  be  thought  auftidently  near  their  source. 
At  fint,  indeed,  we  might  be  led  to  consider 
them  a-s  aItoi;i  ther  t  ut  off  from  our  auditory 
sense  by  tlie  solid  barriers  of  the  chest ;  but 
when  we  come  to  reflect  that  the  surAtoe  of  Ae 
lungs  is  always,  nprcssarily,  in  close  contact 
witli  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  cheat,  and 
tlial  these  walls  are  only  from  a  tinaner  to  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  consist  of  substances  favour- 
able for  the  iraiismission  of  sound,  we  are  at 
once  pvepaicd  to  exper  t  thai  the  sounds  in 
question  may  be  auaible  through  the  thoracic 
parietes :  and  such  is  the  fhct.  If  we  pl^oe 
our  ear  in  close  contact  w  ith  the  chest  of  any 
penon  while  br»thing,  more  particularly  m 
diOd,  we  can  distinctly  hear  sounds,  synchro- 
nous with  inspiration  and  expiration,  on  every 
part  of  the  surface  that  lies  over  the  lungs. 
Although  sufficiently  audible,  these  sounds  are 
still  only  feeble  in  degree;  and  emanate,  with 
nearly  equal  intensity,  from  almust  tvery  point 
of  thie  tuxfiicc  of  the  chest.  It  is  these  quali- 
ties of  comparative  feebleness  and  equal  difiii- 
sion  over  the  chest,  that  prescribe  one  of  the 
uses  and  forms  of  the  stethoseojtc — that,  iianK-ly, 
in  which  it  ftillib  the  othce  of  a  commoa  ear- 
trumpet.  In  this  case,  the  instrument  consists 
of  a  cylinder  of  wowl,  jK-rfonucd  longitudinally 
by  a  bore  of  nearly  the  s:ime  size  as  the  auditory 
canal,  uid  awellitig  out  at  the  farther  extremity 
into  a  funnel-sha|»ed  cmjiv  ition,  like  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  clarionet  or  bugle.  W  hen  this  is 
placetl  upon  any  nan  of  the  surfiice  of  the 
c  liest,  the  ear,  applied  to  the  other  extremity, 
will  receive  the  whole  of  Uie  respiratory  sounds 
emanating  fn)m  that  portion  of  the  chest 
included  within  its  circumfisrencc— the  sono- 
rotis  vibrations,  or  rays  of  sound,  (if  we  may 
lie  allowed  the  expression,)  beins  toncentrated 
by  ttic  funnelcd  extremity,  and  conveyed  aloi^ 
the  tube  to  the  ear.  Aa  instraraent  of  this 
kind,  tlien,  is  tlie  best  forexplorinp;  the  sounds 
imxluced  by  respiration  simply,  wheiher  m 
neaMk  or  disease.  But  Laennec  f<>nnd  suffi- 
cient reason,  in  Ins  ])n>in^s<!,  to  modify  this, 
Uie  simplest,  and  fur  i^:spiraUon  Uie  l)est,  fonn 
of  the  stethoscope. 

In  foltomng  up  his  researches,  he  discovered 
Aat  the  sounds  produced  by  me  voice  within 
the  chest  are  of  grt at  importance  as  signs  in 
several  forms  of  disease;  and  he  asccitained  by 
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experunent,  that  the  partkutar  wmnds^di 

are  of  most  v.iluf,  are  best  conveyed  to  tliC  ear 
hy  a  cy  Under  perforated  hy  a  bore  of  m  equal 
caliber  throughout.  In  order  to  avoid  dte 
muhijilicatioti  of  instruments,  (a  thing  always 
In  l)f  uvoided  when  practicable,)  he  coiieeiveti 
tliat  the  same  muiipet-shaped  cylinder  inijurht 
be  inade  to  answer  the  requisite  end,  hy  having 
fitted  to  its  wider  extremity  a  moveable  plug, 
of  the  same  materials,  traversed  by  a  pcrfora- 
tKHi  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  instrument.  And  he  found,  <m 
tria',  tliat  this  aiiswertd  ptTfc'ctly. 

The  only  other  oi^gaii  witliin  iiiecliei>t,  which, 
in  the  performance  of  its  natural  functions, 
prodiit-es  audible  sounds,  is  the  lu'.irl.  Ilit-se 
sounds,  as  every  one  kuows,  are  very  ijercepli- 
ble  by  the  nakexl  esir  when  placed  in  contact 
witli  the  surface  of  the  chest  on  tlie  left  side. 
Itiere  still  exist  doubts  among  physiologists 
as  to  the  precise  cause  of  these  sounds,  and 
many  diflisreat  theories  have  been  promul^ted 
«rith  the  view  of  explaining  them.  Some  ao- 
cijunt  of  tliese  t'Xj)!aiuitioiis  and  opinions  will 
be  given  in  the  sequel,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  observe,  that  in  the  explo- 
mtion  of  the  honrt,  n  st)!ifl  cylinder  is  preferable 
to  a  tube,  because  we  here  require  to  judge, 
not  merely  of  the  sound,  but  also  of  tlie  shock 
or  impulse  communicated  to  the  wal.'s  of  the 
chest ;  and  for  tlie  conduction  of  impulse,  a 
solid  body  is  obviously  superior  to  a  mere  tube. 
But  here,  ag;ain,  the  wish  of  avoiding  the  mul- 
tiplication  of  instruments  led  the  inventor  of 
ll»e  stetliosfope  to  bo  contculed  with  such  a 
form  as  was  found  practically  .sufficient,  though 
not  theoretically  the  roost  perfbct,  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  tf  f  heart — namely,  tbe  c\ liiidfr 
with  the  tutixt'd  plug  or  i>U)|)|  t^r,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  exptoratioa  of  thi-  vmce. 

In  the  common  form  of  the  stethoscope, 
tlu;n,  we  possess  an  instnimei<t  suited  for  the 
exploration  of  all  the  sounds  produced  within 
the  chest ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  so  long  as 
the  Aindainental  principles  on  which  it  is  coa- 
stnu  ted  are  attended  to,  its  external  coofigy- 
lution  is  companiiiveiy  of  tittle  moment. 

The  manner  of  using  the  slethfiscope  is  ei- 
tremely  simple.  The  only  precaiit  otiH  necessary 
are,  to  iiecp  its  jtectoral  extremity  always  in 
exact  contact  with  the  surface  on  which  it  rests, 
and  to  preserv  e  the  auditory  canal  of  the  ear  in 
accurate  communication  wiUi  t)ie  )>erforation 
in  Uie  instrument.  Witli  the  view  of  en.suring 
its  more  perfect  anposition,  the  hand  that  holds 
the  instrument  is  Icept  close  to  its  further  extre- 
mity, in  such  m  il  I  r  t!  it  the  little  and  ring 
filigen  luay  be  employ  ed  aji  tetitacula,  or  feelers, 
in  reguhting  its  application.  A  reference  to 
the  principles  of  its  cotistrurtion  will  point 
out  the  abMjiute  necessity  of  keepuig  llie  whole 
of  its  pectoral  extremity  in  contact  with  the 
surface  ;  and  on  this  account  it  must  never  be 
inclined  from  its  peqiendicularity  to  the  surface 
of  the  chest  in  onler  to  accominodute  tlie 
convenience  of  the  operator :  the  eur  must  be 
moved  to  suit  the  mstiument,  not  tbe  instru- 
ment to  ^uit  the  ear. 

Ute  stethoscope  may  be  applied  cither  to 
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the  naked  chest  or  over  the  clothes ;  as  it  is 

found  diut  a  niuilerate  Uiickness  of  a  bcdy  of 
the  density  of  cloth  ha^i  only  a  very  ii  eonsi- 
detahte  eliiect  in  diminishing  the  n  tM  sity  of 
the  sounds.  In  certain  cases,  indeed,  as  in 
%ery  lean  and  deformed  sub^tcts,  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  Ute  part  we  are  examining  slioultl 
be  covered,  in  order  to  give  to  the  instrument 
that  perfectly  smooth  and  level  resting-place 
so  essential  to  its  proper  action.  In  some 
cases  of  this  kind  it  is  even  necessary  to  apply 
small  coiApresses  of  linen  in  order  to  m  up 
inequalities. 

As  during  percussion,  ard,  indeed,  more  so 
than  in  Uiat  case,  there  must  be  no  noise  in 
the  i>;itieiit's  eh;iriiTvr  or  its  immetliatc  vicinity 
during  our  ex|)luratson  with  the  stethoscope. 
At  least,  this  ]iiecuutiun  is  necess^iry  for  lie- 
ginners;  although  the  ear  that  is  accustomed 
to  the  sounds,  will  lenm  to  catch  them  amid 
others  that  are  much  louder,  just  as  various 
artizans  accustomed  to  live  aroui  the  noise  of 
machinery,  are  able  to  convene  without  any 
pro;i\  e'ev  atioii  of  voice. 

A  very  fe%v  words  suffice  to  state  in  uliat 
way  the  siethoeobpc  becomes,  in  dte  hands  of 
an  ex[)ert  auscultator,  the  means  of  an  :tcounile 
diagnosis.  Hy  it  Me  learn  that  the  niut  ons  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  in  a  state  of  health,  pro* 
duce  certiiin  determinate  sounds  in  certain 
I>arts  of  the  chest ;  and  that  these  sounds  are 
modified  in  certiun  determinate  wa\s,  and 
certain  other  determinate  sounds  supemdded, 
in  states  of  disease:  by  the  study  of  the 
.s\ini  toms  durii  t;  li''e,  b\  ilisM  ctioti  after  death, 
and  by  cousideriiig  the  principles  of  the  gene- 
ration of  sound,  we  are  able  to  connect,  as 
cause  and  cfTect,  jwrticular  fonns  of  tiisn.e 
with  jwticuhir  sounds :  hence  the  indtcaUoits 
of  the  stethoscope,  in  certain  diseases,  become 
fK)sitive  physical  signs  of  these  di.seases. 

We  shall  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  pre- 
sent article  in  illu>trating  this  pro)X)sition, 
which  involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  auscull&* 
tion  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

At  sc ri.TAT ION  oi  nil.  uf  si'ni.\  r:o\. 

I.  Of'simplf  n<'pirtiinm,  natural  and  Mi'rbid. 
Hie  sound  of  healthy  respiration,  as  discovered 
liy  tlie  stethoscope,  Ls  somewhat  difTen-nt  in 
diiiereiit  |)arts;  having  one  character  lu  tlie 
pulmonary  cells,  anotlier  in  the  larger  bmnchial 
tubes,  and  anoUier  in  the  trachea,  llie  enm- 
mou  character  of  alt  these  may  be  said  to  be 
that  of  a  pro'onged  hiss  or  puff — sueh  a  sound 
as  is  proaoced  by  blowii.g  forcibly  iuto  or 
througti  a  small  opening,  and  not  very  unlike 

the  h!a--t  from  ihc  iio/zh-  of  a  pair  of  !h1'ov\s. 

That  which  originates  m  the  pultuuuary  cells 
(and  which  may  be  denominated  jnUmmiinff 
ciUulury  or  ve$kutar,)  is  jXTceptih'e,  in  hcaltli, 
over  every  part  of  the  client  vvuh  which  the 
lungs  are  in  contact.  It  is  sueh  as  we  might 
expect  to  lie  produced  by  the  rapid  p:issa^e  of 
air  through  a  congeries  of  minute  tubes  ai.d 
cells,  composed  of  a  thin  and  moist  membrane; 
vis.  a  low  monotonous  sound,  almost  exactly 
like  that  of  a  peraon  breathir?  through  the 
nostrils  in  a  phuid  s'eep.  mils  f.  <  Ijler.  It  is  a 
double  itouiid;  or  rather  tliere  are  two  sounds; 
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tiic  one  correspoDdinf  with  inspintioiit  the 

Dill.  I  uith  expiration;  ritid  the  former  is  usually 
much  struuger  than  till' 1. liter.  W  e  may  j»n>- 
duee  sound*  aitiJiei:i1ly.  or  may  imai^ine  soimd.s 
more  or  less  resembhng  this  ;  hut,  of  course, 
it  must  he  heard  in  ortler  that  a  perfect  i<lea 
of  it  caji  l>e  communii-ated  to  the  mind.  And 
this  Ls  best  done,  in  the  hrst  instance,  by  the 
a()pliaition  of  the  unanned  ear  to  the  chest  of 
a  thild,  as  llif  soiuiil  is  natuniHy  Iriiidfr  in 
children.  \S  c  recommend  the  naked  ear  m 
the  drat  instance,  because  it  requires  some 
littio  pTTirtirc  to  tise  the  stelhosco|>p,  and  be* 
cauhe  liie  nil  n  ipplic-ation  of  this  to  the  ear 
occasions  a  rustling  noise,  whicii  tmiiht  possi- 
bly be  mistiikeii  by  l)ie  student  for  Uie  Mmnd 
he  is  ui  search  of.  When  once  heard  distinctly, 
this  can  never  be  misUiken. 

The  sound  produced  in  the  trachea  and 
larger  bronchi  is,  as  formerly  mentioned,  some- 
what ditierent  from  l!i:it  |>ro'1ii(  »  il  in  the  |nil- 
UMMiiuy  cells;  although  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  difference,  fn  tlie  pulmonary  or  cellular 
respiration  already  nolircd,  th»  ro  i>  n  chnmcter 
of  slight  crepitation,  or  louglint^sh.,  iis  it  from 
accomixuiymu;  moisture,  which  is  wantint^  in 
the  brunchiul  and  tracheal  kmd;  and  thpsp 
latter,  likewise,  convey  the  impres.«ioii  as  if 
they  ori^nated  in  a  larger  space.  The  princi- 
pal difference  between  lihe  tracheal  and  bron- 
chial respintion  consists  m  the  idea  of  lar|s:er 
caliber  being  sunK^stt  d  by  tlif  foni  or.  In  a 
stttte  of  health,  the  brachial  respualion  can 
only  be  heard  in  the  very  lancest  brondii. 

It  i-;  only  by  cxprrirni  r-  tliut  wv  ran  ac<j\iir(' 
a  |>4;rtect  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  healthy 
respiration;  but  having  oooe  acquired  this 
knowl€>dge,  it  Im  ( omps  erxsv  to  discover  when 
this  natural  char.u  iti  n,  chaiiixcd.  This  change 
only  arises  from  disease ;  and  it  is  the  gre:it 
object  of  the  practical  auscultator  to  detect  the 
moibM  smuMS,  and  to  uaee  them  to  their 
CHUM  S  in  physical  change*  of  structure  within 
the  chest. 

It  has  been  already  said  that,  In  the  state  of 

health,  the  sound  of  pulmonary  or  rtHtilar 
respiration  is  ])erceived  over  every  {tart  uf  the 
chest  with  which  the  lungs  come  in  contact. 
We  are  tlius  enabled,  in  the  living  b<idy,  to 
trace  tlie  boundaries  of  these  orjjans  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  lliese  boundarie.s,  generally 
speaking,  are  the  same  aa  are  indicated  by  the 
en«nmscripiion  of  die  sonoron*  sphere  in  the 
trial  of  |)ercussii>n.  As  in  the  case  of  percus- 
sion, also,  the  intensity  of  tlie  sound  varies  in 
diflfaent  par»  of  the  chest;  and  the  relative 
intensity  of  tlip  souinl  ni  (iifforrnl  parts  •.'en erally 
ctirresjK>nds  in  Ijoth  foiuis  of  exploration,  tlie 
IMpiritory  sound  bein'.;  loud  where  that  of 
pwrussion  is  clear,  ancI  vice  vrrsn.  Accord- 
ingly, we  may  state  the  followinv;  to  be  tlie 
parts  where  the  respiratory  sound  is  f>erceived 
the  most  readily  and  most  constantly:  the 
axilla,  die  top  of  the  shoulder  above  fhe  clavi- 
cle, thr  sulxlavian  n-'jiou  btfure,  and  tlie 
subscapular  region  behind.  In  general,  the 
respiration  is  loudest  on  the  anterior  partii  of 
the  chest. 

When  the  respiiatoiy  sound  is  jierccptible 


over  all  its  natund  sphere,  and  with  its  natnnil 

chnrirlprs.  we  ninv  Ik'  ris^nn.'d  that  there  exi.Hts 
no  ciis«>;Lse  wiilnii  tlie  cliest  which  materially 
afli'its  the  lungs  ;  we  may  be  certain,  at  iea^t, 
tliat  the  air-cells  are  neither  oljstructed  by  fluids 
|H>uretl  into  them,  nor  by  compression  from 
without.  \N  hen  the  natural  sound  is  altered, 
or  no  longer  exists,  we  may  be  assured  that 
disease  is  present. 

llif  iiatnral  siuiinl  of  respiration  may  be 
weaker  or  stronger  thiui  natural ;  it  may  be 
absent  altogether ;  and  it  may  be  complicated 

with  advent  it  tons  souniJs. 

1.  If  the  sound  he  weaker  tiian  natural  in 
any  one  port,  we  may  suspect  that  there  is 
some  organic  alteration  m  that  part  disturbing 
the  healthy  process  of  pulmonary  exoimsion  ; 
that  is,  that  there  is  either  slight  condensation 
of  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs,  or 
partiiU  obstruction  of  the  brondii  leading  to 
that  |iari,  or  slight  dLspIacemont  rf  ihc  lung 
fipom  the  walls  of  the  chest.  If  the  feebloiess 
of  the  respiratory  sound  be  general,  however, 
wp  are  to  considrr  it  rathcT  as  dppcnding  on 
some  natural  petuhiuity  ul  Lun.sutution  than  on 
any  disease  of  the  lungs.  And  we  may  stale 
generally,  that  mere  feebleness  of  sound,  even 
when  existing  partially,  is  not  much  to  be 
de|iended  on  as  a  sitjn  of  disease :  when  com- 
bined, however,  with  certain  other  qualities  of 
sound,  (t»  it  eommonly  is,)  it  becomes  of 
niiicli  innip  ^aliic.  ,\s  \\p  fimnd,  in  rpsj)t  <  t 
the  degree  of  resonance  on  percussion,  that 
Acre  are  great  natural  diftrencet  in  diflbent 
individuals ;  so  is  it  with  regard  to  the  degree 
of  the  respiratory  sounds.  But  there  is  no 
connexion  between  these  peculiarities;  as  wc 
frequently  find  the  chest  very  •onoroiis  when 
the  respirator)'  sound  is  feeble. 

it  IS  likewise  highly  necessary  that  the  stu- 
dent should  be  awiue,  tliat  the  dciiree  of  respi- 
ration is  liable  to  be  greatly  altered  by  various 
temporary  causes.  In  many  persons,  iJie  lirM 
application  of  liie  stethoscope  produces  sudi  a 
degree  of  nervousness  as  to  teiMler  the  respi- 
ration hanlly  audible  for  a  few  minutes  ;  nnd 
it  is  only  by  waitiiiL'  until  this  state  has  sub- 
sided that  we  can  ascertain  the  real  character 
of  the  respintion.  In  oihers,  who  are  not  ner- 
vous, the  habitual  sound  of  respiration  is  so 
feeble  that  it  can  hardly  be  perceived  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  exphxation,  even  afler  a 
considerable  time;  and  if  the  patency  of  the 
air-iells  were  nci  proved  by  some  additional 
trials,  serious  mistakes  in  diaguosis  might  be 
the  consequence.  The  natunu  sug'g(>stion,  in 
.<uch  cases,  is,  to  cause  the  pitient  i<>  bn  iithr 
quicker  or  breatlie  deeper;  and  llu*  .sort  of 
artificial  re-spirattun,  particularly  the  quick 
bn-ailnn«-%  has  often  tlie  desired  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  respiratory  sounds  sufhciently  audi- 
ble. SometitruEs,  however,  these  attempts  fail  j 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  ceoourK  to  others. 
The  most  eflMnal  are  the  variotn  eflbrts  which 

Iirodiice  a  '.^leat  u  iiit(  uf  air  in  the  lunu^s.  either 
>y  ex|)ellin)|^  an  unusual  quantity  of  this  Huid, 
or  by  retaining  it  much  longer  than  usual. 

For  tins  ]  ur|  o^p  wp  desirr  the  patient  to  cough, 
to  repeat  a  long  sentence  aloud,  or  to  count  as 
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many  nuinbcfs  m  he  con 

bi^lh  ;  i<r  we  iK  -irc  Iiliii  retiiin  his  brpatli 
as  loD.,'  a.H  he  possibly  can :  in  miy  of  these 
cases  we  frequently  find  that  the  inspirations 
i m mediate,' I y  suci  i  i  tiinir  thr^  forn  d  efforLs  1'f- 
come  most  distiiicily  audible  in  all  the  points 
of  the  chest  wliere  they  had  been  not  at  all  or 
ver)'  sliuhtiy  perceptible  before.  \\\-  must 
never,  llierefore,  conilude,  from  u  siii>?le  and 
humed  application  of  the  stethoscope,  Uiat  the 
luDga  are  impermeable  because  we  do  not  at 
once  delect  die  sound  of  vetpiration. 

2.  It  has  aUi'.uly  betii  rcniurkid  that  the 
sound  of  rcsuirdtiou  is  naturally  much  louder 
in  children  than  in  adnltfl.  This  stale  contiinies 
until  alMJUt  tlip  tw.  lfth  year.  What  may  be 
tiie  prec  ise  e.iuse  of  it  is  not  ii^rtaioed;  but 
that  it  i^  connected,  at  le;uit,  with  grealer 
activity  of  the  organ,  'sepnr!  to  In-  almost  proved 
by  the  £ict,  that  whciievt  r  in  udulu  uny  jiortion 
of  the  lungs  is  culled  upon  to  perform  more 
than  Its  wonted  share  in  the  tespiratory  act, 
that  portion  immcdiatelT  yields  a  sound  as  loud 
as  ih  ;(  (if  the  childV  \iuvj.'-.  Hence  resjnnition 
of  (ills  kind,  when  observed  in  the  adult*  is 
termed  puerile.  In  some  few  cases  we  find 
this  loiid  re^pir.ition  rxi-tiiuz  over  tlie  whole 
lungi»,  and  tlien  it  help»  iu  cliar.u  ieriMe  certein 
fonns  of  dyspnoea.  But,  in  (fcneral,  it  is  foimd 
only  in  a  part  of  one  or  both  lunus,  or  in  one 
whole  lunij;  and  in  thi.s  case  il  may  U:  coii- 
sidtfred  as  almost  a  sure  si^n  tliat  tlie  remainder 
of  the  organ  is  rendered  incapable  of  perform* 
intt  its  fiinctions,  from  internal  obstruction  or 
external  compression  of  its  cells.  Accordingly, 
we  tind  this  ^tial  puerile  respiration  a  con- 
slant  coDOomitant  of  nneumontt,  pleurisy,  hy- 
drothorax,  and  all  otiter  diseases  whicli  curtail 
the  healthy  proportions  of  the  orpui  of  respi- 
ration. When  we  observe  this  puerile  respinu 
lion  in  adults  without  immediately  (liscovmnj^ 
any  physical  cause  for  it,  (as  sometimes  luip|>en.<(,) 
there  are  several  morbid  states  of  the  lungs 
which  we  ma^  stu^ect.  It  is  sometimes  owin^ 
to  the  dissemimtioa  of  Cubercles  through  lunf^ 
otherwise  healthy ;  sometimes  to  partial  lobular 
peripiieunHMues  deeply  seated  in  Uie  lungs. 
Oocasionaliy  this  oondilioo  of  the  fespiration 
exists  without  any  organic  disease  of  the  lungs, 
and  call  then  be  attributed  to  a  nervous  eause 
only ;  and  at  times  it  is  caused  by  disease  of 
the  licart,  with  no  othi  r  affection  of  the  lunija 
except  that  which  ariH.:)  iruiu  fuucUuiwl  disorder 
of  the  circulation  in  them. 

3.  Various  morbid  condittons  of  the  oisans 
within  the  chest  may  prevent  the  sound  of 
respiration  from  beine,  in  i\  ree,  i>ercep- 
tible  on  tlte  surfiice.  The  air  niav  \)t  prevented 
from  entering  the  pulmonary  cells  of  a  part  of 
tlie  lungs,  although  these  cills  tire  perfectly 
sound,  by  the  temporary  occlusion  of  a  large 
biMichial  tube  by  tenacious  secretions,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  catarrh  or  common  cold  affecting 
the  lungs.  Here  the  sound  of  respiration  is 
wanting,  because  tlie  air-cells  are  inactive ; 
and  heie  percussion  will  aflbrd  a  good  sound. 
While  the  brondii  are  free  fer  the  passage  of 
air  to  tlie  aii  -ei  lis,  the  cells  may  he  entirely 
hllcd  up  by  tluid  or  solid  mattent  and  there- 


fine  incapable  tif  admitting  any  air;  this  hap- 
pens in  lull  inmritiiiii  of  tin  Ihii.;-;,  an.l  ill 
some  other  cstses  ;  iicre  percussion  will  elicit  a 
dull  sound.   The  lungs,  although  sound,  may 

ho  rcmovt-d  frum  their  nalin.il  ^iliiatiod  iii 
contiRt  with  the  walls  of  tlie  chest,  U>  liie 
inter|K)sitinn  of  matters  of  a  solid,  tluid,  or 
gaseous  eliaracter  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest.  As  these  matters  will  acl  in  the  same 
way,  viz.  by  at  once  compressing  the  air-cells, 
and  separating  them  from  the  walls  of  tlie 
chest,  toey  will  all  equally  dt^slroy  tlie  respi- 
ratnry  s<ainil  ;  liut  thev  \\\\\  tunusli  \i  rv 
ditierciit  results  upon  application  oi  the  test  of 
percussion.  For  mstance,  in  the  aise  of  solid 
or  liquitl  efTusion,  the  sound  will  he  ijuite 
dull  ;  while,  in  tlie  case  uf  ga.seuus  etiusion,  it 
will  be  louder  than  natural.  The  diseases  that 
separate  the  lungs  from  the  thoracic  fiarietes 
are  pleurisy,  acute  and  chronic,  hydrothorax, 
pneumothorax,  &,c.  These,  and  many  other 
cases,  shew  the  necessity  of  combining  the  use 
of  the  two  mediods  in  practice.  Tliey  mutu- 
ally throw  a  liirlit  on  the  iiuliratioiis  of  caeli 
oUier,  and  tlius  stamp  a  double  i-alue  on  our 
signs.  By  these  we  are  enabled  to  disonver 
instantly,  und  with  the  utmost  fiu  ilitv,  sf  vcnU 
most  important  diseases,  which  must  oitierwisc 
often  elude  die  skill  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  clear-sighted  practitioner. 

4.  It  was  stated  tliat  tlie  peculiar  sound 
produced  by  the  piissage  of  tlie  air  in  the 
tuponchi,  termed  bronchial  respiration,  is  not 
audible  in  the  state  of  health,  except  occasion- 
all  v  oM  r  the  trark  of  the  verj*  I  rui  r  Itranches. 
No  doubt  this  sound  always  exiaL^  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes  scattered  throughout  the  lungs ;  but 
in  the  state  tjf  healtli  it  is  rendered  irnper- 
ctjitililf,  partly  on  account  of  the  bad  conducting 
pout  rs  of  the  spongy  texture  of  tlie  lungs,  and 
piirtly  frt>m  its  intermixture  witli  the  more 
general  sound  caused  by  tlie  expansion  of  tlie 
air-cells.  When,  however,  the  vesicular  re.spi- 
ration  is  obstructed  by  disease,  either  by  the 
obstruction  or  oompiosion  of  the  air^dls,  (as 
in  intliiiiination  of  tlie  lungs  or  pleuni,)  we 
thi;n  hear  distinctly  the  characteristic  sound  of 
bronchial  respiration,  even  in  tlie  tubes  of 
Tnidd!in»i  r-tliber.  Tliis  variety  of  respintion 
becomes,  theretore,  an  important  sign  in  ceiuun 
diseases. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  morbid 
bronchial  respiration  which  de.serve  notice,  and 
which  the  student  will  find  descMl)ed  at  Icnuth 
in  the  works  of  Laennec  and  Andral.  In  the 
more  common  variety,  the  sound  resembles  an 

intPtisf  decree  of  ]iu<-ri!e  respirition,  and  it 
might  be  mistiiken  lor  this  if  fiercussion  over 
its  site  did  not  give  the  dull  sound.  At  other 
times  it  resembles  the  noise  made  l)y  Mowing 
into  a  quill ;  and,  occasional ly,  txatily  resem- 
bles the  brief,  brisk  pufl'  used  in  blowing  out  a 
cnndle.  There  is  yet  another  variety  of  morbid 
re.spiration,  whiclu  if  not  actually  bronchial, 
l)e'oni;s  at  least  to  the  same  class.  This  is  tlie 
variety  named  (avemom  by  Laennec.  It  would 
appear  sometimes  to  exist  (or  a  sound  very 
like  it)  in  the  cte-e  of  dilated  hronrhi ;  Imt  its 
general  site  and  source  u  a  morbid  excavation 
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tn  the  pulmonary  mibsimico,  atising  almant 

a?\\.i\^  trotn  ili  -uUid  tul.Lrcle.  In  th»*se 
cusi's  llitre  sou.ttmies  exists  the  mo*t  perfect 
illusion  of  blowing  into  the  ear  through  tneste- 
thojfdjve  during  t'X[>iration ;  while  the  air  seems 
diaT.vu  from  It  during  inspiration.  This  sign 
with  (Is  ai«  on.j  an)  .ng  rhondius  (which  will  be 
noticed  bereaiter)  is  a  most  important  sign  in 
phthisis. 

1 1 .  Oj'iulrt  nfitiomt  wiinds  connictai  with  re- 
tyiruium.  Besides  varieties  of  intensity,  the 
respiration  may  be  altered  by  the  admixture  or 

achlition  cf  sfMimls  \\lii>  Ii  du  not  t  vi>t  in  tlit- 
Stale  of  health.  'i'hej»e  adventitious  sounds 
may  originate  either  in  the  bronchial  tuLes,  or 
in  morbiil  st.iirs  r>r  tlie  ports  exterior  to  the 
subtitajii't-  ut  ilic  luiis^s. 

A.  The  sounds  of  the  first  cliuss  nrr  l>v  far 
the  most  important.  Tlieyare  productd  by  tlie 
presence  of  .s<ime  morbid  secretion  witliin  the 
air-tt.be.s  or  pulmonary  cells,  or  by  some  phy- 
sical Hiteration  of  the  coats  of  these.  From  one 
variety  of  these  Munds,  audible  by  the  naked 
e.i;-,  ,ii,<l  tiTini-i!,  in  ]'<i[)u!;ir  l.ni'.n.iuc,  '  thf 
rattle  m  iJie  Uiro;it,'  or  *  the  dead  rattles,'  the 
^hofe  have  been  classed  by  Laennec  under  the 
nantf  of  tlit  ntttlr — in  Frencli  ii.l> ,  in  I^itin 
rlioiiil.iu*  'lliere  is  considerable  viuitiy  in 
these  suunds;  but  several  of  them  are  suffi- 
CWntly  well  chaiacteriscd  to  be  entitled  to 
distinct  appellations  ;  and  these  are  mo^t  valu- 
able duisjnostic  signs. 

The  diiferent  iimds  of  rfaoncbi  liave  their 
site  either  in  the  air-cells,  or  bronchial  tubes, 
or  in  Miiii.'  iiioiImiI  e  xcavations  fonned  in  the 
bubiilance  of  iJie  lungs;  and  tliey  are  caused 
either  by  some  substance  within  these,  more 
or  less  fluid,  and  moving  in  contact  with  air, 
or  by  some  oilier  olK>tructiou  in  the  air-pas- 
sages from  extennd  compressiori  <  r  alti mtioo 
of  their  coaU.  A  consideration  of  ihe-c  d.f- 
ferent  causes,  and  of  tlie  50und.s  re-^ultin^  fium 
them,  seems  (o  j  oint  out  a  very  convenient 
mode  of  arranging  them  as  follows : — 1.  Hhon-* 
chi  having  tlwir  site  in  the  vesicles  or  air- 
c>I!>  r,  «,i  ///</r  //((i//i  A<  ;  2.  rlionchi  having 
tlieir  site  in  the  bronchial  tubes — brunchuU 
rkmfki ;  3.  rhonchi  having  their  site  in  moi^ 
bid  e\c;i^ atitnis  ainrnons  rfnuicfii.  All  the 
causes  of  these  sounds  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds,  according  as  they  are  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  a  liquid,  or  on  some  change  in 
the  coats  or  caliber  of  the  air-p:Lssages,  or  on 
obstruction  from  matter  of  a  solid  kind.  The 
diiierenl  kinds  of  rhonchi  may  therefore  be 
termed  cither  humid  or  diy.  'We  shall  thus 
have  our  class. fication  as  follows  : — 
I. —  Vuiculur  rhonchi. 

1.  llunld  vesicular  ihonchu»»Moist  ere- 

*  h  is  very  dctinble  lhat  Mine  nanir  inig'il  be 
fsnnd  for  thi«  pheBiMnPBOA  which  would  pniva  gs< 
nrrally  acrcptable  to  British  |>byskiam.  Id  ihs 
tr»nala,«tm«(  Jjnennw  the  mwfcat  Sinsliali  nno- 
nviue,  rattle,  wat  used,  bat  tJilt  «or«l  h^s  be«B 
uilupttd  by  Irw.  The  otiginnl  Frruch  Irrm  rale 
«p)>«>ar«  to  bf!  mont  grnprally  rniplovrd  in  Cliis 
roiiiiiry  ,  Hut  thorr  an*  ♦••v»»rnl  "lijiu  ihmiji  lo  its  u«e. 
Ill  lUe  ptL-iiciit  article  wc  shall  give  a  general  pre* 
ii  n  iKi-  lo  the  Latin  syiMMijBM,  rkomekngt  alio  sm* 
plujeti  i»y  Laeoncc. 


pttous  ihondni^^Rdle  crepitant  of  La' 

enncc. 

2.  Drv  vesicular  ihonchus — Dry  crepitous 
(faonchus — R&le  crepitant  sec  ^  gnMsei 

balles,  ou  craquemont  of  LaenoOC. 
II. — Brtmchial  rhonchi. 
1.  lluinid  bronchial  rhonchus  —  Mucous 
riioochus  —  liAle  muqueux  of  La- 
ennec. 

tl.  Dry  bronchial  rhonchus.  a.  Sibilous 
riionchus — Utile  sibilant  sec  of  La- 
ennec. b.  Sonorous  ihonchiM — Kile 

sonore  sec  of  Laennec. 

ill. — Cavtmout  rhmtchi. 
t.  Humid  cavernous  ihonchus— Cavernous 

rhondiiis  — ( >»r4ouillemenlf  lUile  caver- 
neux  of  Laennec. 
).  Dry  cavernous  rboncbus-  Tliis  species 
is  added  more  on  account  of  imifonni^, 
and  because  it  is  possible,  than  because 
such  a  variety  has  been  described. 
1 .  Aioi$t  crrpttina  rAoncAuf,  or  humtd  vm* 
mUir  rhoncka*. — ^The  sound  chaiacteristie  of 
tlii>  Miiit  ty  is  (oniparcd  by  I.aeniicc  to  the 
crepitation  of  common  salt  when  tlirowii  on 
hot  iron ;  by  Aiidral  to  tlie  sound  produced  in 
niblniiL'  ;i  piece  of  parchment;  by  Ur.  Wil- 
li.uns  to  the  sound  produced  in  rubbing  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  a  lock  of  hair, 
close  to  tlie  ear.  Other  oomparisoos  hav« 
been  adduce<l,  such  as  the  noise  of  boiling 
butler,  that  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the 
minute  bubbles  on  the  sui&ce  of  beer  or  soda 
water,  ko.  Of  diese  the  comparison  of  Dr.WiU 
liams  conns  ru  :iri"<t  the  n  itural  sound;  but  that 
which  resembles  it  still  more  closely  is  the 
crepitation  of  a  healtliy  lung  distended  widi 
ajr,  when  compressi'l  in  the  hand.  Perhaps 
as  just  a  notion  ol  it  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  imagining  the  quality  of  roughness 
supendded  to  the  pure  or  smooth  sound  of 
h«tlthy  respiration.  Dot,  of  course,  a  perfect 
know-le<lge  of  the  sound  in  question  can  only 
be  obtamed  by  the  actual  perception  of  it, 
and  the  student  is  reeoromendedf  to  lose  no 
op|X)rtunity  of  nmkin;:  himself  acquainted  w  ith 
it,  as  it  constitutes  a  sign  of  great  practical 
importance.  The  cause  of  this  sound  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  >oii^lit  for  in  tl  i' rommixtune  of 
the  respired  au  with  the  secrtleJ  (tuids;  and 
whoever  considers  the  intimate  churning  of  the 
two  fluids  in  a  confined  space  like  llie  air-celLi, 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  this  as 
tlif  iruf  f\pl.uiati(tn  of  tlu'  jilunomenon.  It 
is  very  proUible  tiiat  the  mere  increase  of  the 
natural  humidity  of  the  membrane,  witfiout 
niiv  friini.il  a(  uinulation  of  fluid,  or  even  tliat 
some  oiJier  physical  alteration  of  tins,  without 
increa.sed  secretion,  may  occasionally  give  riae 
to  the  cro[iitoiis  riioncluis  :  altliouuh,  as  it  oc- 
curs onl>  in  cas«!<>  in  winch  we  kno  w  an  aug- 
mented secretion  to  be  present,  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  admit  the  presence  of  fluid  as  on« 
of  the  elements  in  its  production. 

Tlie  moist  ir(  i)!ti)us  rhondius  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  and  characti  i  istic  signs  of  the 
first  stage  of  peripneumony,  ap{>cahng' with 
its  invasion,  disappearing  ou  tlic  superv  enlion 
of  hepatizauouywui  re-appcahng  with  the  par- 
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tud  resolution  of  the  inflaniniatioQ.  At  iu 
commencement  this  rhonchus  altera  and  ob- 
scures the  uatunil  respiratory  Mmiul,  Inn 
does  not  entirely  mask  it ;  Uie  inflain- 
ination  meieajies,  so  does  tbe  inlenriity  of  the 
morbid  souixl.  until  thi-^  rit  Im.tli  entirely 
supeisedes  tiie  oiiier.  T\m  rliuncliu!$,  how- 
ever, is  not  exclusively  confined  to  pneumonia; 
bemg  ohsprverl  in  ii  ih  rna  and  apttp^exy  of  the 
lun^s,  and  oceastoii^illy  in  pulmonary  uitarrh 
and  braocfattis ;  and,  according;  to  Dr.  Stokes, 
jn  the  earlv  sta/c  of  pluhtsiii,  during  the  for- 
mation and  development  of  tubercles*  In- 
deed, if  we  admit  that  the  presence  of  fluid, 
the  efiiect  of  inflammation,  in  the  air-cells, 
suffices  (br  its  production,  we  must  expect  that 
it  should  be  occasionally  pn-senl  in  tliu  otln  r 
dj:ieaaet(  mentioned.  But  lUi  occurrence  lu  thou 
is  certainly  very  me,  while  It  is  so  constant  a 
concomitant  of  the  first  ^tn*  <■  of  I'lu  imioni;! 
as  to  justify  its  being  consitltred  ik^  aliuust 
patiiognomonic  of  it.  In  djflispent  states  of 
the  diseases  above  mentioned,  we  meet  with 
intermediate  varieties  between  the  rat)isi  cre- 

Eitous  »nd  the  mucous  rlionchus  hereafter  to 
e  described.  These  varieties  can  scarcely  be 
chaiacterised  by  words.  In  the  case  of  odema, 
and  also  iii  pulmonary  apoplexy,  tin-  cn  pitcus 
rhonchus,  accordit^  to  Laenuec,  conveys  the 
impression  as  if  it  originated  in  the  rupture 
of  larg  er  hiihhlt's  than  in  the  case  of  prictin  o- 
nia,  in  svlucli  tiic  bubbles  ap{>ear  to  be  of 
extreme  mniutt  nt  ss.  In  a  Uite  work  on  Aus- 
cultation, by  Mr.  Spittal,  some  account  is 
given  of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  bursting 
of  bubbles  on  tlie  surtice  of  diflerent  fluids 
when  agitated.  He  found  that  fluids  of  tbe 
density  and  tenacity  of  serum  gave  rise  to 
sounds  most  tuTirly  rf-vemWiii'^  thnsi'  of  ilit' 
moLst  crepitous  rhonchus ;  and  M.  i^cnry  stuus 
that  the  very  same  sound  is  produced  in 
the  dead  body  by  injecting  fluids  into  tbe 
lunt;s.+ 

2.  Dry  errpitaus  rAoncAifl,  or  dry  vesicufar 

rhonchtu. — This  variety  occurs  only  in  em- 
physema of  the  lungs.  Laennec  says  it  ex- 
actly resembles  tl)e  sound  produced  by  blowing 
into  a  dried  bladder,  and  convcj-s  tbe  impres- 
sion of  the  inspired  air  entering  and  distendinf 
Iuii.rs  wiiiili  had  Ix  etj  dried,  and  of  which  the 
Cells  were  unequally  dduted ;  but  it  is  some- 
what to  be  suspected  that  his  Icnowledge  of 
the  physical  change  in  tl>e  affected  parts  may 
have  helped  to  sugcest  this  similitude.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  different  sound  from  that  last 
described;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  sound.  It  is 
observed  most  distinctly  in  the  interlobular 
emphysema.  In  any  case  it  is  only  heard 
dunoeiospiiatioo. 

8.  Tke  nmrotu  rAoncAus,  or  mo/sf  InronMal 
rkoKchux. — This,  as  its  name  ini]i'ifs,  lias  its 
site  in  the  biouchial  tubes,  and  not  in  their 
teraiinal  extremities  or  air-cells.  It  is  evi- 
dent'y  pmdncfd  hy  tl  o  juts.'^ato  of  the  air 
through  tubes  containing  a  tiuid,  and  is,  in 
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fitct,  a  mere  bubbling  fLoittf  on  within*  the 
bronchi.    I.,aennec  says  that  it  presents  many 

varit  tH'S  wliitli  can  be  best  <  <itii  t  i\ t  <l  by  roin- 
paring  Uic  perceptions  denvid  from  tbe  sense 
of  hMrtnpTt  ^itb  such  as  we  iimcv  might  he 
conveyed  by  the  sense  of  <\rht.  In  listt-nin'4 
to  it,  our  mental  iinpressiuus  are  similar  to 
those  convey<'d  by  what  we  see  and  hear  when 
one  blows  through  a  pipe  into  soapy  water. 
'Ilie  car  seetns  to  appreciate  most  distuutly 
the  consist. m  e  of  the  fluid  which  forms  the 
bubbles,  and  also  their  varyinir  sire.  Tlie  con- 
sistence of  tfie  fluid  always  appears,  and  pro- 
b:ibly  is,  ereattr  in  the  bronchial  than  in  the 
vesicular  rhonchus.  Ilie  moist  bronchial 
ihonchuB  belongs  princlp;illy  to  tlio  pulnumaiy 
r-atarrh  and  bronrhui-.  \vheu  accompanied 
with  much  nmeuus  secretion,  and  to  ha  mo- 
ptysis.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  may 
occur  in  every  disease  of  the  lungs  .itti  nil*  d 
by  considenible  expectoration,  as  in  pneumo- 
nia and  pLihisis.  A  mere  vam  tv  of  this 
rhonchus  is  that  named  traeheol  by  Lat  nnec, 
the  fluid  occasioning  the  sounds  beins;  m  this 
case  accutnulule*!  chiefly  in  the  tradiea.  In 
this  vanety,  as  Uie  caliber  of  tbe  tube  is  larger, 
and  the  nemeiits  of  sound  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed)  in  greater  (piantity,  the  sound 
is  projKMt.onally  iiu  reitsed — res«uiblio<:  oc(»- 
aioDally,  accord. ng  to  the  expression  of  Laen> 
ncr,  the  rolhnt;  of  a  drum  at  a  d:stin«e, 
or  liie  nobie  of  a  carriage  on  a  {uved  street. 
In  such  cases  the  sound  is  commonly  pecoep' 
tible  without  the  aid  of  the  stctl'.oscDpe ;  hi.t 
sometimes  when  found  to  be  very  loud  w.th 
this  instrument,  it  is  » ol  heard  by  the  by- 
standers. I1ie  tracheal  rhonchus  frequently 
masks  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  the  other 
rhnnrhi  wlieii  prc-cnt:  it  ir.  iv  <Aist  smuly, 
but  it  IS  usually  complicated  with  t'>e  common 
bronchial  rhonchus.  Tlie  bronchial  rhonchus 
is  valuable  bt)t'i  as  a  di  I  'nostic  iin<l  pro.  nostic 
sivn.  It  is  often  tac  l>est  test  we  jH>ssess  of 
the  severity  of  bronchitis,  by  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  aflcction;  tbe  danger  of  this 
disease  b«>ing  frequently  marked  by  tlie  extent 
of  meinbmne  inflamed. 

4.  The  drj/  bnmchial  rhonchm. — ^Tbis  in> 
dudes  two  inarieties,  the  tibilant  and  tonmvm 
rhonchus.  The  former  is  described  by  1-ien- 
nec  as  being  sometimes  like  a  prolonged 
whistle,  .shrill  or  base,  low  or  loud  ;  sometimes 
like  the  momentary  and  inttmipted  L!iir|»ing 
of  birds,  <.  r  the  sound  emitted  by  the  .NUiUleii 
scparatoii  of  two  portiou.<<  of  smooth  oiled 
stone.  The  sonorous  rhonchus  is  a  dull,  flat, 
prolonired  sound  ;  sometimes  extremely  loud. 
At  one  time  it  n?sembles  the  snoring  of  a  per- 
son asleep,  at  another  ilie  bass  note  of  a  vio. 
tonoello  or  bassoon ;  and,  occasionally,  it  is  so 
like  the  cooing  of  a  pigetm  that  we  mi;rlit 
almost  be  tempted,  as  Laennec  says,  to  fiincy 
the  bird  below  the  patient's  bed,  Tbese  va- 
rif'tu's  (if  snnnd,  atirl  nianv  nth<  rs,  frcnnrnt'v 
coexist  in  the  same  person  'I'lu  y  art%  in  a'l 
probability,  occasioned  by  the  causes  to  which 
they  were  originally  attributed  by  l^ienner, 
viz.  a  diminution  in  the  caliber  of  some  ])or- 
tioo  of  a  bronchial  tube,     external  pressure. 
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(as  of  an  enlarr,e(l  gland  or  herattzed  spott) 
by  the  {imtence  of  a  ttntaciouft  clot  trf  mucus 
v  ilKin  llie  c'lnal,  or  hy  the  local  ihicki-nin^  of 
its  membrauf.     Ado|itU)g  J.avon««'$  vtewS| 
Dr.  Uiniains  expliinin  the  different  resultiti)^ 
sounds  111  the  iolknviTiu  maniKr.    !((  'invs,  tic 
fonu  iuid  size  of  till;  iHihiiui-.  it  i  uutracltti 
point,  ■will  dt'i'  nniii.  the  naturt  ol  ihc  sound. 
<)f  tlie  acute  whistliiv„'  sound,  calU^l  the  sihi- 
laiil  rhoiithus,  he  observes  that,  hs  wc  know 
that  SUih  a  sound  may  be  produced  by  air 
pasftiii);  ilirou^h  a  unaiU  circular  aperture,  it 
may  l>e  supposed  that  a  contraction  of  tfiis 
kind  i:aus«>  it  iii  tins  cnsv.    "  Tlie  sonorous 
rtionchus  »  ratl.er  produced  by  a  flattened 
Imnchus  of  consideiable  siw.  litis  contiac' 
tic'iu  wtiicli  leaves  little  or  no  'japiiii;  .i[-«»rture, 
tliii.\ss  lite  air  pitssiui;  through  il  lulu  auiiurous 
vihr.iiM  iis,  after  the  manner  of  the  reecl  of  the 
haut-boy,  or  tlir  lijis  in  b1o\*ing  a  Iiorn  ;  or, 
perliapi»,  the  prudm  Uuu  ot  this  souml  is  Mill 
more  completely  represented  in  the  matmer  in 
which  a  celebrated  ventriloquist  imiiatea,  with 
hit  lips,  the  buzzint;  of  a  fly."   In  another 
variety  of  the  sonorou.i  rhon(  hus,  noticed  hy 
LBeunec*aDd  which  Dr.  Williams  well  cha- 
lacterixes  as  lesemblinf '  the  sound  of  a  cMck- 
whwl/  the  sound  is  prolKib!y  |inKliirfd,  as 
Dr.  Williams  says,  "  ny  a  jK>nnu»  of  very 
viscid  mucus  attached   to  the  interior  of  a 
bronchial  tuUt .  ul  ioh,  yieldtnvr  with  ajerkint^ 
resisUm  e  to  Uie  air  forcing  its  passat  e,  tl  erehy 
causes  a  ticking  sound."* 

5.  The  cavernom  rhonchus. — Tlie  rhnnchi 
hitherto  mentioned,  although  de))ending  on  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  part  in  which  they 
oriKiiiaie,  still  have  their  site  in  caniies  natu- 
mllyexistintr  in  the  state  of  health ;  that  mm 
to  \w  c(  Ti>)ili  n  d  is  in  every  rt  sj>i  f  1  morbid — 
in  its  site  as  well  as  its  cause.  It  may  exist 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  morbid  excavation 
in  till'  lirnt:<!  contninirtc:  :i  fluifl,  and  comrnuiii- 
cating  with  the  bronchi ;  u.s  id  circumscribed 
abscess,  and  in  local  gan|rene  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  latter  stages  of  tubercle.  The  last 
natiie<l  is  by  far  the  most  usual  source  of  this 
si|;ii,  insomuch  that  we  doubt  if  it  arises  once 
in  a  hundred  times  from  any  other  cause.  It 
is  charaicterised  by  a  stroncfty  marked  mucous 
rlionchus  or  u'lijulii.t'.  (  "iifined  to  a  siuall  '•pot, 
iiaitead  of  beinu;  ditiused  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lung,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
thr  mmmnn  hiimul  1)r*)ii(  rhoiK-lnis.  It  is 
(lorticularly  heard  u}K>n  the  patient  taking  a 
deep  inspiration,  or  after  ooughinjjr;  and  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  b  very  stronely 
marked,  continues  fixed  in  Ae  .same  point, 
and  is  nut  heard  in  any  other,  it  is  one  of  tiie 
surest  signs  of  tuberculous  excavation,  even 
without  pectoriloquy  and  the  cavernous  respi- 
ritif  II,  \Oni  h  will  generally  be  |)en  t  [itihh^  in 
the  same  point.  Andral,  a  hiuh  autliurity, 
considers  this  cin  umscribed  bubbling  ihonchus, 
wlien  \v(  i!-tii:irk(  il,  as  theVGiy  suicst  sign  of  a 
tuben-ulous  t-.ivity. 

In  reference  to  all  these  louder  ihonchi,  it 
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is  well  to  recollect  tliat  tltcy  arc  often  audible 
lhrmi<:h  a  pleuritic  effti^ion :  we  must  not 
lliereforc  conclude  from  iheir  mere  pres4-Tice 
that  tlie  lun^pi  are  in  contact  wtth  tlie  ciiesU 
B.  The  second  class  of  morind  sounds  whidi 

cnln|iln  :it<-  lii  '.illliv  n-s])ir,itii«ii  rdiiijirt  In  iids 
lewt  r  vanclics,  and  liiese  of  less  importance 
than  the  last. 

1.  M(  fitf!ic   finkHn^',  or  mrtriHir  rrmnnnre. 
Tliis  name,  literully  trajiil.iteii  from  tlie  ori- 
ginal  epithet  bestowed   on    the   suiiixl  by 
Laennec,  (t'mtemnit  mttuliuiue,)  applies  to 
one  of  the  mmt  singular,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  ini]>oii:(iit   results  i)l)t;uiie(l  in  the 
exploration  of  thoracic  diseases  by  means  of 
auscultation.  Tbn  sound  is  ohserwd  only  in 
cases  where  tliere  i  \i-t>  within  the  chl■^!  a  lartro 
preternatural  cavity  coiitnintng  air.    By  far  the 
most  common  occasion  of  it  is  the  presence  of 
air  in  tlie  sac  of  the  iihura  in  the  disiase 
termed  pneumothorax.  It  however  is  observed, 
althougn  very  rarely,  in  other  cases,  particularly 
in  very  large  tuberculous  excavations.    As  in 
the  great  majority  of  ca-ses  of  pnetimothorax 
then'  co«'xists  with  the  gas  a  liquid  effusiiin 
in  the  pleura,  and  likewise  a  communicatiou 
between  the  pleural  cavity  and  bronchi, 
Laennec,  the  discoverer  <>f  thf  phenomenon, 
was  led  to  consider  its  production  as  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  this  complex  morbid 
state.    1 1  h;Lv,  however,  1h-<'ii  sinre  proved  fht't 
neither  the  existence  of  liquid  etlusion,  nor  the 
communication  with  the  bronchi,  is  necessary 
to  its  production.    The  sound  is  most  com* 
monly  excited  by  the  act  of  respiration,  or 
speaking',  or  roughing;  but  it  also  arises  inde- 
pndeutly  of  any  of  these.  Coughing  produces 
It  more  frequently  and  more  oettainly  man  any 

of  the  oilicT  rc>-[>ir,<li>i y  acts.  nuM'  ar^  two 
varieties  of  tins  piienonieuon,  tlie  one  known 
by  the  general  name  of  meUtllic  tinkling ;  the 
other  termed  t>v  I.aftiiier  fu/iji/niiu  rr%tnianetf 
or  t'uzziiig,  (bourdonnenient  anqdiurn  jue.) 

The  first  of  these  varieties  resembles  ilie 
sound  emitted  by  a  cup  of  metal  or  glass  when 
cently  struck  with  a  pin,  or  into  whidi  a  very 
minute  |»ebble  or  grain  of  sand  is  thrown ;  or 
it  is  like  the  sound  of  a  brass  wire  vibrating 
Udder  a  sharp  but  f^tle  stroke  of  the  finger. 

The  amphoric  rrsimrinn  is  of  a  cliararti  r  Icis 
definite,  but  nut  less  distinct.  It  is  like  tlie 
sound  produced  by  blowing  quickly  and  for- 
cibly into  a  I'Dttlp  or  other  large  empty  vt'ssel 
having  a  siiiail  ainrture.  It  is  also  called 
mrtalhc  iTnonance. 

Doth  these  sounds  are  most  frequently  occa* 
sioiied  by  the  impulse  communicated  to  the 
gaseous  fluid  in  the  sac  of  tlie  pleura,  by  a  blast 
of  air  from  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  lui^ ;  the 
diflerenoe  of  smmd  depending,  most  prmably, 

on  the  nature  of  (lie  ojx  iiiinr.  TIk  )  al->o  orici- 
nate  when  there  exists  no  such  opening,  the 
impulse  being  conveyed  from  the  air  within 
the  brondii  thnmuh  a  stratum  of  rntuh  ii^cd 
piilimmary  suiisuuice,  or  other  matter  cqiable 
of  communicating  it,  to  the  air  in  the  cavity, 
the  vibrations  of  which  are  the  iiiime<liale  cau>e 
of  the  |)it'uliar  sounds.  The  rtr:it  of  tlie  two 
sounds,  the  metallic  tinkling,  is  likewise  ibutid 
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to  arise  without  run  cttf^rnal  iiTn>iiUc,  hy  tlie 
mere  billing  of  a  drop  of  fluid  from  llie  sujjLrior 
part  of  the  cavity  into  the  fluid  collected  m  the 
uitelcr  part  of  it.  The  value  of  these  sounds 
as  signs  of  disease  will  be  noticed  in  the  article 
l*.Nti*MonioitAX»  to  which  the  reader  i»  le- 
ferred. 

2.  Sound  of  frktUm.    This  lound,  termed 

by  Laennec   /'r«(7   dc    fntttrmmt  u^ctmlant 
et  de$cendimtf  is  rather  connected  wuh  the 
thomeic  mofcmenti  which  effect  respiration 
tlian  with  respiration  itself.    It  wa.s  first  ob- 
i»er%«fd  by  Dr.  llonort-,  but  has  betni  siuct  more 
completely  investigalwl  by  M.  Reynaud,  one  of 
La^'inu'c's  pupils.   It  i*:  nn  olwcure  dull  sound, 
quite  distiDd  from  ll»e  respiratory  murmur,  but 
eiactly  syiKtiruiious  with  the  motions  of  inspi- 
ration and  expiration.   This  sound  is  precisely 
such  as  we  might  conceive  would  be  produced 
hv  tlie  fritlioti  uf  a  Ixxly,  somewhat  rough, 
s^aiust  he  tnuer  side  of  the  walb  of  the  chest, 
risinf  and  descendiuK  rei^ularty  with  the  respi- 
ratory nioveTii«iit><.    It  i*;  in  trcncnil  |)nvj>or- 
tioned  to  the  txttiil  of  liie-se,  btiiig  luuU»?st 
during  deep  inspirations,  and  in  some  cases 
onlv  audihle  ilwii.    This  sound  is  found  to 
occur  only  whtn  tliere  exists  considerable 
nmj^uew  or  inequality  on  the  surface  of  the 
lungs  or  costal  ]>leura.   Laennec  considered 
this  sound  as  a  sign  of  interlobalar  «nphy- 
seina;  and  it  seems  probable  that  it      so  in 
certain  cases.    It  has,  however,  been  found 
tnom  oertainly  in  pleurisy,  when  die  membrane 
was  rendered  rough  I'V  i>artial  effusions  of  a 
solid  albuminous  kind,  witli  little  or  no  accom- 
panying iienim.    In  this  aine  it  is  well  «St»- 
i)li>fn-(i  as  a  si^Ti  :  and  it  may  bp  rf".rarded  as 
ot  &i%uuraL>le  omen,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a 
moderate  f  flTusiOR,  sind  that  the  lung  is  suflici- 
ently  dilated  to  come  in  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  chest.* 

Ai  s<  I  i.TATio.N  OF  Tiir,  voit  F,. — If  wi  apply 
the  hand  to  the  che»t  while  a  healthy  |)er!>oo  is 
speaking,  we  are  almost  alway*  sensible  of  a 
sli.:lit  \  ilinition.  at  Ica^f,  ovidfntly  produced  by 
tlic  sound  of  the  vuict-;  and  u  vibratory  sen- 
aation,  rather  than  a  formal  sound,  is  commu- 
nicated, under  similar  cireuni'-lanreN,  by  the 
stettii'v( ope,  to  the  ear.  in  many  ta-H'-s,  indeed, 
]>  irii:  uhiriy  in  persons  who  have  lui^c  chests 
and  a  base  voice,  we  recognise  a  distinct  voral 
n  sonance  over  the  whole  chest.  And  in  every 
CISC,  when  wc  apply  the  >letI>i>^ope  over  the 
origin  of  the  laiger  bronchial  tubes,  as  between 
the  scapnt»,  we  hear  die  votoe  much  more 

distiiutty  ;  somefiiiies  (  veii  as  lovid  as  the  voice 
from  the  speaker's  mouth.  The  words  are  also 
soroetiraes  distinpiisbable;  but  they  appear  as 
if  phvin^  round  the  pxtremity  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  not  ^  entering,  much  less  tru- 
versing,  its  tube.  When,  howe\er,  we  place 
tlie  stetlioscope  on  the  larynx  or  trachea,  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  tliroat,  while  the  individual  is 
speokijig,  we  then  hear  the  whole  of  the  wonb 

•  De  l'.4(iscuU.  Med.  a^edit.  t.  i.  p.  120.  Ihid. 
p.  335,  nole.  Ibid.  loin.  ii.  p.  3'^.  note  —  ]i<y- 
nmdt  Joam.  Hclxloai.  Mo.  p.  Sfi^—Andrtd, 
Clio.  MM. »  ediu  t.  tt.  p.  613. 


pa<$sing  directly  througli  the  instrument  into 
the  ear,  exactly  as  if  die  moiitli,  in  place  of  the 

larynx,  were  applied  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  instru- 
ment ;  and  Uie  voice  so  heard  is  much  louder 
than  the  natural  voice  heard  by  die  other  ear. 
nie  cause  of  tlu'se  siniruls  fdeuoniiiiated  by 
J.aennec,  tium  tiieii  aitc,    bi  oiu/itiptioni/  and 
i^trfftigophonif )  dei>ends,  no  doubt,  on  the  fiurt, 
that,  in  the  act  of  speak  iul.  tlie  vocal  vibrations 
always  extend  inwanis  uloug  the  air-tubes,  as 
well  as  outwards  through  the  mouth  and  beyond 
it .  The  stethoscope  mnely  supplies  a  conductor 
for  their  conveyance  to  the  ear.    The  vocal 
sounds  are  loud  and  distinct  in  tlie  trachea, 
because  there  is  suflicieiu  space  there  for  the 
aerial  vibrations  that  constitute  die  sound ; 
because  the  more  solid  walls  of  this  part  are 
well  calculated  to  propagate  it ;  and  becauM;  it 
lies  near  the  sui&Mce.  Tlie  gradual  loss  of  all 
these  conditions  favonrrible  for  the  jreneration 
and  pru|i.i!^alion  of  Sjound,  as  the  trachea  de- 
scends into  the  chest  and  iln  re  l)ecome8  trans- 
formed into  small  tubes  traversing  the  spongy 
texture  of  tlie  lungs,  sufticiently  explains  the 
iiiipertection  of  tlie  %'ocal  resonance  in  tlie 
lai^er  bruuchi,  and  its  total  absence  iu  the 
stioller  brandus. 

Ill  certain  slates  of  disease,  however,  both 
the  bronchial  and  laryngeal  sounds  becxitiie 
developed  lu  pUices  where  they  do  not  naturally 
exist;  and  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
cauites  of  tins  morbid  development  of  the 
voice  ate  certain  fixed  physical  cliaiiges  of 
<ttnicture,  these  mien  fnm  tht  chetU  become 
iiuportant  signs  of  disease. 

llie  sounds  protUiced  williin  the  chest  iiy 
the  voice,  that  are  available  as  signs  of  di'^easc, 
are  of  dnee  kinds,  and  may  be  arranged  ae 
follows  Simiile  bTOTicho|)lK)ny,  or  bron- 

chophony wuh  the  healtliy  chtU-atier,  only  de- 
veloped in  places  where  it  does  not  exist  in 
healtJi:  this,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall 
term  bnmchoithunjf.  2.  Complex  bronchu- 
phony,  or  broncMphony  with  the  healthy 
sound  modified  in  a  necuiiar  mamier,  and  de- 
velojicd  in  places  where  it  does  not  exist  in 
health:  this  is  termed  a'l^oplioin/.  3.  Tt-rfect 
laryngophony  developed  iu  tlie  cbe&t :  this  is 
term^  peetoriloquy. 

I.  Ih^'nchvphimy.    Tlie  same  causes  %Yhich 
render  bruodual  respiration  audible  in  dis- 
ease, in  plaoes  where  it  i-^  not  jjerceptible 
in  the  state  of  health,  reinier  bronchophony 
equally  audil>le,  and  tor  ilie  Siime  reu^ou,  vit. 
by  tendering  the  pulmonary  tissue  a  l>etter 
conductor  of  sound.     Whenever,  therefore, 
we  have  the  substance  of  the  lungs  consi- 
derably condensed  in  tlie  vicinity  of  bron- 
chial tubes  of  moderate  siie,  without  obbte> 
ration  or  great  compression  of  dieir  caliber^ 
We    may  expect  to  ha%e  bronchophony  d^ 
veloped.    Ine  morbid  states  in  wliich  it  is 
ffmind  are  chiefly  hepatiaiion  and  induration 
from  the  de]iosition  of  <!olid  tribercvdar  riinttcr. 
It  may  also  originate  m  other  kinds  of  conden- 
sation of  the  puhnonaty  tissue,  such  as  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy,  melanosis,  Kc,  and  also  in 
ceriain  cases  of  dilatation  of  tlie  bronchi.  The 
general  charaeten  of  this  morbid,  or  uteidmUU 
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bronchophony,  as  ii  is  temiixl  by  Laennec,  are 
as  above  descriWtl;  some  further  {auticulart 
of  the  »K»und  will  be  ii<ilir*  il  in  tin-  siib-rqupnt 
\  iUM^rajihs,  wbf u  we  come  to  contraM  !>ume 
otlier  sounds  with  this.  lironchopboay  is  m<M 
valtmlile  as  a  si-^n  in  peri|  neumony  and  in 
phthisi.H.  In  the  foniier  it  is  mo<»t  evident  when 
t!ic  inH;uniii'.it<on  exists  near  the  roots  of  the 
lungs,  and  in  tlie  upper  IdKs  where  the  bronchi 
ar^  lan^mt :  it  is  niudi  le«a  frequent  and  more 
o?'M  1  n  in  llie  !o\%er  lobrs.  ^\  !n n  t!if  henali- 
zatiuii  has  its  site  very  near  the  surtuce  of  tlie 
iuii];s,  and  where  the  brond>i  are  particularly 
laruc,  it  frequeiitiy  aj']ini\irMntfN  tn  Iaryn<rr>- 
phony.  The  bmnchiai  respiration  !•«  always 
present  widi  bronchophooy;  and  lieqiicntly 
abo  the  common  vesicular  re&piralion,  except 
in  case*  where  tlie  he|xitization  i»  very  exten- 
sile. Hroiiciiopiioiiy  is  a  less  im|)ortaiit  .si^ 
in  phthisis,  but  when  existint',  as  it  frequently 
does,  beneath  the  clavicles,  particularly  if  on 
one  side  only,  and  other  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
eiLse  are  pre^setit,  it  tends  strongly  to  conlirm 
the  general  diagnostic. 

n.  .1  i^Kjilnnni  -'  If  in  any  of  the  ca.ses  in 
which  the  preceding  sivn  exists,  a  thin  layer  of 
fluid  is  superadded,  between  the  surface  of  the 
lurp«  and  costal  pleura,  the  natural  simple 
sound  of  bmiu'hophony  is  so  much  and  so  pe- 
culiarly altend  as  to  merit  and  obtain  a  distinct 
appellatjou,  and  be  oonsideied  as  a  distinct  sign, 
lliis  modification  of  broneltopliouy  has  been 
termed  a"_'ii]iJioii\  by  Lu'iiDfc,  (from  «»^,  aiyi^, 
ei^pra Jf  becau.sc  it  possesses  somewliat  of  the 
broken,  bieatiitg  cry  uf  the  Koal,  and  approaches 
the  usual  I  (■>  i.f  tliis  animal'^  vnicc.  It  i>-  a 
kind  of  sihcry  vox  > ,  uf  a  sliai  |>er  and  shriller 
lone  than  that  of  tlu'  patient,  seeming  to  float 
and  vibrate  on  the  snrfece  of  tin-  hin'^.  and 
sounding  more  like  the  echo  of  tlie  paUeut's 
voii-e  than  the  voice  itself.  Different  rarietie^s 
of  thi4  phenomenon  resemble  more  or  leas 
c^oflely  various  sounds  with  whidi  all  are  more 
or  !.  ■>>  finKliar,  e.-^  tin-  voice  through  asjieak- 
ing-irumpet,  or  clufi  reed;  that  of  a  person 
speakini;  with  iioniething  between  his  lips  and 
teet'i ;  the  stiufaking  of  Punch,  itc.  The  la.st- 
mentiuned  compari^u  is  certainly  sometimes 
extremely  exact,  particularly  in  persons  who 
have  a  base  voice.  Tlie  sort  of  bleating  so 
characteristic  of  a-gophony,  seems,  in  most 
ca<«es,  connetaed  with  the  aiticulaljon  of  the 
words;  sometimes  it  seems  unconnected  with 
this,  so  that  we  can  hear  at  the  same  time,  yet 
separately,  i"  <•  --iinjile  sound  of  the  naturi! 
voice,  and  the  bleating  sound  of  aigophony. 
In  order  to  hear  the  sound  well,  the  instrument 
niiHt  I'f  apji'icd  w;th  roiisiflmbic  forcv  tn  the 
|iatu'iit's  ciiest,  but  the  ear  must  not  be  pressed 
BKaihst  t'le  other  end  with  more  tlian  the  usual 
f'ro'.  Kijophony  only  fx.sts  in  |i!inrisy  or 
hydrotiionix,  wiien  i\m  quant. ty  <>l  tllustd  iluid 
is  just  >ufticieiit  to  form  a  thin  layer  between 
the  ^urfa»-e  of  t'le  lunsr  and  costal  pleura.  The 
comjires  Kin  produced  by  the  external  fluid 
seems  to  produce  tlie  requisite  degree  of  con- 
densation of  the  pulmonary  substance,  lo  enable 
it  to  conduct  the  bronchvd  reaonanee,  and  the 
pasnge  of  tliis  ihKHi};b  the  ^itatam  of  mobile 


tluid  on  the  surfiioe,  seems  to  (n-casion  llic  pecu- 
liar modification  of  the  sound  above  described* 
Dr.  Williams  sjiys,  tliat  in  addition  to  tht-  prr-- 
ceding  rtqiu.-aes,  there  uiu.nI  likewise  exist  a 
certain  proportion  between  the  mass  of  liquid 
and  the  pitch  and  strengtli  nf  the  vocal  sounds, 
otherwise  the  fluid  will  not  be  thrown  into 
vibration.  This,  he  says,  is  ])rovi  <l  by  the  fact 
tiiat  cemin  tones  of  the  same  voice  are  tego- 
phonic  and  others  not.*  /tgophony  is  alwajs 
found  to  «  \t<  n<l  f  ivcr  a  ce  rtain  ]X}rtion  of  une 
side  of  tlic  che^i,  being  most  commonly  per- 
ceptible, at  the  same  time,  in  the  mtiasaipular 
ffiTf  >n,  nnind  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula, 
uJtd  in  a  zune,  from  one  to  three  tiufjers  I. vail, 
following  the  line  of  the  ribs,  from  the  middle 
of  tins  bone  to  the  nipple.  Of  its  importance 
as  a  sign  in  pleurisy,  ue  need  ofdy  quote  the 
statement  of  Laennec,  who  says  tliat  he  had 
observed  it  in  almost  every  case  of  pleurisy 
whidi  had  come  uiuler  his  care  for  the  last  five 
yfar*;  iH-fnrt'  the  publication  uf  Iiis  v<.curid 
edition.  Tlie  same  author  adds,  tliat  he  has 
detected  atropliony  where  there  did  not  exist 
alxjve  lliree  or  four  ounces  of  fluid  witliin  the 
chest.  .Kgophony  only  exists,  as  alr&uly  said, 
when  the  e'l'used  fluid  is  in  moderate  OitailliQf ; 
it  therefore  is  found  to  diHap|)ear  wlten  the 
pleuritic  cflusion  surpasses  tins  amuutil,  and  it 
again  returns  when  absorption  has  reduced  it 
10.  t^  pioper  quantity.  The  original  opinion 
of  Laennec  as  to  t*ie  cause  of  this  singubr 
plirrKinicnon,  seems  to  be  generally  adtnitud 
as  just,  lie  says,  "  I  cooMder  wgophuny  to 
be  owing  to  the  nattual  resonance  of  the  voice 
in  the  hnmchial  tulies,  rendered  more  distinct 
by  the  compression  of  the  pulmonary  texture, 
and  modified  by  its  transmission  tlirough  a 
thin  layfT  of  Huid  in  a  state  of  vibration." 
Dr.  Wilhuius  says,  llul  "  the  IrciimlvHis  or 
suUsultory  sound  of  the  a-gophonic  voic-e  is 
>roduced  by  the  successive  undulatioas  of  the 
iquid,  the  result  of  an  i  regular  transmission 
of  the  sonuruns  vibnitions."  .T*i:opliony  and 
bronchophony  frequently  exist  leather,  as 
mififht  be  naturally  expected;  and, althougli 
oath  is  sufficiently  wi-!!  marked  to  be  recoij;- 
lu&ed  by  its  distiiicuve  cliaracteni,  like  all 
siaiilar  phenomena  Uiey  run  into  each  other, 
and  it  i»  not  sclcloin  iin|Hjssiljle  to  pronounce 
will)  certauily  whcliivr  the  sound  is  tlie  one  or 
the  other. 

111.  Ftctoriloqu^.  The  most  singular,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  first,  of  the  results  of  Laennec's 

exploration  of  the  voice,  w;us  ilu'  dist-ovcry  of 
peifect  laryogophony  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
ehe»t  as  tMconsequoice  of  disease.  The  con* 
(l't:tjn  uf  parts  nccessnry  to  produce  this  curious 
j)lietioiiiciioii  (termed  by  tlie  discoverer  pccturi- 
Iw/ui/,  or  chest-s|;)ealing,  from  pertta  and 
liH/tuir,)  is  til"  (M-ttTicp  of  a  pn'tcmatural 
cavity  communiLatmi,'  with  tlic  bronchi,  amid 
the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs  ;  the  eustcnoey 
in  short,  of  a  sort  of  artificial  larynx,  or  space 
sufficient  for  the  full  development  of  the  vocal 
vibrations,  which  always  exist,  in  a  imMlititsI 
degree,  in  the  laiger  air-tubes.    W  htui  the 

*  Rational  Ssposftisn,  p.  107. 
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stethoscope  is  placed  on  tiie  chest  directly  over 
ft  cavity  of  thnkind,  the  tfticulate  and  perfect 

voK  '  of  the  individual  seems  tt)  reach  the  ftir 
Uiruu<;h  ttie  tube,  as  distinctly  as  when  this  m 
placed  on  the  laijrnx ;  snd  the  voice  thus  beard 
IS  often  louder  and  morp  flist.nct  thaii  tlit 
naUuai  voice  llial  issues  from  the  inoulh, 
Caviticft  of  this  kind  are  oci.;L-.uiuillv  prcMluced 
by  more  thm  one  disease  of  the  luuij/t ;  but  io 
a  vast  majority  of  cases  they  are  the  result  of  the 
Mi))j)uraiioij  or  ?ottt-mii^  uf  iul>L'rcles.  The 
other  cases  in  which  this  phenomeuon  may  be 
perceived  are,  aooordiiig  to  LeeDiiee»  the  fol- 
lowing :  fuvities  produml  by  the  dissolution 
of  a  gangrenous  eschar,  by  an  abscess  tlit- 
consequence  of  peripmumonv,  and  hy  tlie 
bunting  of  a  cv-^l  into  tht  hruntlii.  NVIieii 
pei'trmloquy  is  well  marked,  ihvre  is  a  ix.T(e<.t 
identity  between  it  and  the  sound  of  tlie  vuict; 
hcaril  through  tlie  stethoscope  when  resting  on 
the  larynx  ;  and  as  this  means  of  comparison  is 
al«a)  s  at  hand,  a  reference  to  it  \m1I  be  more 
servKCiUile  than  any  description  of  the  sound 
hovrever  elaboiate.  It  is  to  this  that  the  stu- 
dent  must  always  recur  as  a  test  of  tlie  fidelity 
of  \m  judgments  in  exploring  the  chest  fur 
pectoriloquy.  It  is,  however,  well  that  he 
should  be  made  early  aware  that  pt'ctoriloquy 
so  perfect  as  dtis  is  by  nu  iiiiait!)  uf  uuiwr^iil 
occurrence  in  phthisis,  even  in  cases  in  which 
we  have  other  proof  of  tlie  existence  of  tuber- 
culous cavities.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to 
belie>-e  witli  Andrul  that  (H-rfoct  pectoriloquy  is 
bjr  no  means  extremely  common,  and  that 
hranehophony  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it 
I-iciinec  was  wi  ll  aw.uc  that  pectoriloquy  w;u< 
often  very  difierent  ui  different  caseii,  according 
to  the  sue,  shape,  and  nattue  of  the  walls  of 
the  cnvity,  its  degree  of  einptinp*<««  or  fulness, 
its  mode  of  communicating  w.tii  the  bronchi, 
its  patticttbr  »ite  in  the  lungs,  &c.  &c.;  and 
he  was  careful  in  describing  several  varieties  of 
it.  The  principal  of  tlte^e  he  termed  perfect, 
imperfect,  and  doubtful  |Kctoriloquy.  He 
ooDsiders  it  perfect  only  when  the  tnuismissioo 
of  the  voice  throoj^  die  instninient  is  complete, 
and  wlien  it  can  l>e  still  fiirtlicr  dlscrinuuated 
from  bronchophouyf  by  being  confined  to  one 
spot,  and  hj  lae  conespondinff  dicuniscriptioii 
of  the  ravcrnous  respiration  and  cavernous 
rhondius,  which  commonly  acconqiniiy  it.  It 
is  imperfeet  when  any  one  of  tlie^e  dharao- 
teristics  it  vrnnting,  and  especially  if  the  trans- 
mission uf  liic  voice  is  not  evident.  It  is 
doubtful  when  the  sound  of  tlie  voice  is  ver)' 
ieeble,  and  when  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
hraodiophony  only  by  the  aid  of  other  signs 
derived  from  the  i.oii>idcration  of  its  site,  the 
general  ^mptoms,  and  the  progress  of  the 
dtHea.se. 

'I'lu  r  irt  urnsiances  which  concur  to  render 
|X'cioniix^uy  ptrtixt  are,  the  complete  empti- 
ness of  the  cavity,  dw  incKBsea  density  of 
the  pulinoniu-y  stih'-tnnce  which  constitute  iis 
walls,  it^  free  communication  with  one  or 
more  bronchial  tubes  of  a  certain  diameter,  and 
its  prouini^  to  the  vralls  of  the  chest.  The 
aheenoe  of  more  or  fewer  of  dwM  eoadilioiis 
will  tend  to  icnder  pectoriloquy  mora  or  \m 


imperfect;  but  it  may  be  veiy  imperfect  and 
yet  not  at  an  doubtfiil  as  a  sqn  of  ttie  existence 

of  n  cavity.  In  all  cases  of  imperfect  [wfori- 
loquy,  the  discover)-  of  the  same  sound  on  both 
sidfcs  must  always  render  it  doubtfol.  It  is 
however  to  \ie  recolte(  tetl  that  the  most  perfect 
pectonlwjuy  iiuiy  lx;coinfc  lu  m  instant  very 
imj)erfect,  or  may  entirely  disappear,  owing  to 
the  changeit  thai  may  take  place  m  the  contents 
of  the  excavation,  or  of  the  bronchi  leadini;  to 
it.  [excavations  of  a  moderate  size,  and  of  a 
regular  rounded  shape,  g7v«  the  most  (wrfect 
pectorilo<|uy.  If  the  caverns  are  very  large  or 
irrr-iriilarly  shaped,  the  sound  of  the  voice  i» 
indistuict,  and  diis  is  also  the  case  if  tliey  are 
veiy  small.  Tlve  more  empty  the  cavities  are, 
the  Jjectoriloquy  is  the  more  evi<lcnt.  It  is 
also  more  distinct  according  sis  the  voice  of  the 
individual  is  more  sliurp  ;  and  as  women  and 
children  have  tliLs  kind  of  voice  most  com- 
monly, it  is  well  remarked  by  Laennec  that 
we  uujvi  he  partieularU'  on  our  guard,  in  tlieir 
case,  not  to  confound  natural  broochophony 
witli  pectoriloquy.  The  deeper  the  voice  is, 
the  resonance  wiUiin  the  chest  is  ilie  stronger; 
and  it  often  happens,  in  such  cases,  that  in 
pfawe  of  penetmtmg  the  tube  of  the  instrument. 
It  seems  to  sMui  r?  .it  its  extremity  ni'^h  lender 
tJian  llic  natural  \oice;  as  il'  llie  patient  were 
speaking  through  a  speaking-trumpet  quito 
close  to  US,  and  not  tlirough  the  stetlioscope 
into  the  ear,  as  in  common  pectoriloquy,  tor 
further  details  respecting  tnis  sign,  we  must 
le&r  to  the  article  Pbtbisis,  in  which  disease 
it  constitutes  a  most  important  si^.  We  must, 
howeMT,  lie  i>ermilteU  to  observe  lliat  tinj 
much  sire:i2>  lias  been  laid  upon  tlie  value  of 
I»ectoriloquy  as  a  pathognomonic  sign  of 
phthisis.  NVliere  it  clearly  and  une<iui\ocally 
exists,  it  IS  uuque.stionably  patho^^uutullic ; 
and  in  many  doubtful  cases  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  detennining  die  nature  of  the  disease. 
It  cuinot,  however,  be  denied  Uiat  it  is  only 
III  rare  eases  that  its  discovery  influences  eitlier 
our  diaguosui,  prognosis,  or  practice.  The 
rational  signs  of  phdiisis  serve,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  sufficiently  to  eluiracterise  it ; 
and  when  these  are  corroborated  and  crowned 
by  the  addition  of  pectoriloquy,  the  case  is  in 
almost  ever)'  instatiee  already  U youd  the  power 
of  remedy.  Ami  yet  we  aru  tar  fruiu  wishing 
to  represent  this  sign  as  of  little  value  even  iri 
phditsis.  It  is  by  it  alone,  or  by  it  and  llie 
otlier  physical  si«ri)s  pioduced  iu  cas  erns  by  ilie 
respiration  and  cough,  that  we  can  be  certain 
of  the  existence  of  tuberciUous  cavities  at  all, 
or  of  their  sitiiBtioo,  number,  or  extent;  and 
every  jinthologist  knows  liow  much  the  pro- 
|(n(Mis  at  least,  if  not  the  treatmeut.  mav  be 
improved  by  this  knowledge.  Besides,  mere 
are  several  cases,  of  not  very  rare  occurrence, 
in  which  such  knowledge  is  of  infinite  value 
both  as  to  prognosis  and  treatment.  One  of 
these  is  when  all  the  rational  s\Tnptoms  of 
phthisis  ,j,tK  produced  by  chrutnc  bruudatis ; 
and  another  where  one  or  two  tuberculous  ex- 
cavations exist  in  an  otherwise  sotiod  lung,  and 
without  producing  any  of  the  tatioml  or  coo- 
stittttioaBl  symptoms  of  {iJiUiisb.    It  is  un- 
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n*?c*ssary  to  say  of  what  vulut*  lo  ihe  pnictilioniT 
will  be  tiie  assurance  <if  Uio  non-existence  of 
pectohkMiuy  in  the  one  oC  these  caMs  and  it» 
exntenoe  in  the  other.     In  the  latter  cbk, 

ill,   rii/(<  f'tmii  (In   iliist  iii;iv  announce  tlie 

3|H-c<iy  api>ruach  ot  suHering,  aud  sorrow,  and 
eath,  })erha{>s  amid  all  the  outward  aembianees 

of  hi-a!lli  ;  ainl  ill  llii-  foriTicr.  its  'ii'fnrp  to  ri!! 
our  qucstioiuug  uuij  lud  ntcrvlv  Ind  hone  laWe 
the  place  of  desp;ur  in  the  breast  of  friaida^ 
but  may  awaken  the  physician  from  the  torpor 
of  inactivity,  and  induce  him  to  adopt  such 
measxires  la  may  convert  this  bop*  into  cwiw 
taiuty. 

AvSCVLTATfOK  OF  THE  REAKT.^ — If  We  ap- 
ply llie  ear,  with  or  \vitht>ut  the  stethoscope, 
to  die  CJirdiac  rejfion  of  a  jH-rson  in  health,  we 
peneive,  most  distinctly,  a  series  of  sounds  of  a 
very  n^ked  and  peculiar  kind,  subdivided 
into  uniform  part5  by  a  brief  interval  of  silence, 
after  every  second  sound.  Two  sounds  follow 
each  other  instaotiy,  or  within  m  short  a  space 
diat  tin  ear  separates  them  radwr  by  dillierance 
in  their  i{uality  than  from  the  ititprvention  uf 
aopr  notable  cessation  of  sound  :  then  ensues  a 
bnef  but  well  marked  pauae,  whidi  is  again 
auccecded  by  the  first  of  the  twin  <«ounds. 
This  series  of  sounds  may  be  perfec-tly  well 
represented,  as  to  rhythm,  by  musical  notation. 
1^  relative  duration  of  the  sounds  and  pause 
is  represented  by  I^cnnec  to  be  nearly  as  fol- 
U>\\-i  :  \hr  wholi'  hi'iii'.;  di\ulf<i  into  four  parts, 
two  of  diese  are  occupied  by  the  first  sound, 
and  one  bjr  Ae  second  sound  and  the  pause 
n'sprriivf;?y.  Thp  twn  wunds  differ  in  knid  us 
well  as  in  dur.itKJii.  The  fintt  is  nearly  double 
Uie  length  of  the  scc<md,  of  a  i^verand  more 
subdued  tone,  rather  lourlcr  :it  it"!  commcncf- 
ment  than  at  its  temiiuHUon,  a»  if  it  wai>  about 
to  die  away  when  suddenly  intemtpted  by  the 
second,  llic  second  is  lincf,  sinartj  and  clear, 
like  a  centle  tap  with  the  [)ulp  of  the  finger  on 
a  sr>!i<i  tal'le,  or,  according;  to  Laenncc's  com- 

Srisons,  like  die  sharp  sound  produced  by  the 
liafc  back  of  a  valve,  the  cracking  of  a  whip, 
or  ihr  luppin-^  of  a  floi;.  Kxactly  s^tirhronous 
with  the  tin*t  .sound,  tlur*-  i>  j tt-rceptible,  in 
moat  eases,  a  wvM  iw.irkvd  impulse  or  shock, 
communicated  evidently  by  a  body  in  motion 
within,  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Every  one 
acquaintftl  with  anatoiiiv  ;uul  physuilo^-  will 
at  once  conclude  that  the  sounds  and  impulse 
just  described  are  produced  by  the  motions  tit 
the  heart ;  and  this  conclusion  will  be  justificil 
and  contirined  by  aii  exauuuatiou  of  the  pulite 
in  the  extremities,  li  will  be  found,  in  all 
healthy  subjects,  that  Uiere  is  an  invariable 
connexion  between  the  sounds  and  the  pulse, 
every  stroke  of  tlie  latter  corresponding  very 
accuiatdy  with  every  repetition  of  the  twin 
sounds.  As,  under  every  variation  of  dicum- 
stances  as  to  loudness,  frequency,  &c.,  the  sanie 
exact  relation  i&  perceived,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tliat  there  enrts  an  ewential  physical  connexion 
between  the  cames  of  the  sounds  and  the 
pulse. 

For  a  long  timA  nAer  the  discover)  of  me- 
diate auscultation,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that  tlw  «xpositiou  of  the  motions  and  soimds 


of  lite  liearl,  ijiven  by  Laennec,  was  the  true 
one.  lie  asserted  that  the  first  of  tlx/  two 
sounds  accompanied  and  was  caused  by  the 
oontraction  of  the  ventrides ;  the  second  by  the 

contraction  of  the  auricles  :  and  th.tt  tin  panst- 
intervened  between  the  auricular  and  the  ven- 
tricular sounds.  As  a  necemary  consequence 
of  thi'i  diwtrinc.  he  tauglit  tliat  in  tli<'  natural 
rhythm  of  the  heart,  the  ventricular  stole 
eomes  first ;  is  Ibllowed  immediately  by  the 
auricular  systole ;  and  this,  in  its  tum,  by  the 
interval  of  rejiose. 

'llie  accuracy  of  these  siaiL  UK  uts  of  I-a.  oiuh.' 
w;lh  first  adled  10  question  by  Mr.  Turner,  m 
a  i)ai>er  puhhslied  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Edin. 
>Uil  .  ami  ( 'liir.  Trans;u:tion.s  :  and  tlio  «;ith)c>rt 
has  bet-It  siiic-e  more  coinpleicly  illu^vlmted  by 
die  obs4!r> ations  anif  experiments  of  Drs.  (.'or- 
hg-an,  Stokes,  and  llo|>e.*  The  experiments 
of  the  last-named  physici.in  made  on  large  ani- 
mals (asses)  are  isu-ticularly  <!.  ^miiig  our 
attention  aud  confidence.  They  are  of  such  a 
kind,  indeed,  as,  in  our  opraion,  to  set  the 
'|iif>ii(»n  at  resi  ;  tlir  results  luiving  been  r«-- 
peatedly  witnessed  by  many  most  competent 
judites,  and  beina;  in  complete  accordance  widi 

the  pnthnloirii-al  phenomena  ohs<ni'J  in  l\ui 
human  subject,  during  life  and  ui  lliti  dtr;4d 
body.  Dr.  lioije  h:is  recently  repeated  his 
exprimentii,  with  results  precisely  siuular  to 
diose  formerly  obtained,  and  has  been  kind 
enongli  to  favour  Us  with  a  sketch  of  the  natural 
movements  of  the  heart  and  the  lekoion  of  tlie 
sounds  to  them.  This  we  shall  here  fdve 
almost  in  Dr.  Hope's  own  words.  V^  in.'  happy 
to  avail  ourselves  of  an  authority  so  ili  st-rvedly 
hijth,  ibunded  as  it  is  on  die  niosv  fxteusive 
ohsrn~itinn  particularly  (U'Votcd  to  the  .suhjtxi. 

IVii/lInn  of'  the  htai  I . — The  (irst  motion  of  the 
heart  wludi  interrupts  the  interval  of  repose,  is 
the  auricular  systole.  It  is  a  very  slight  and 
brief  contraerile  movement,  more  consTderabie 
ill  the  auricular  a|ijM'ndi\  than  elsewliere,  ami 
propagated  with  a  rapid  vermicular  motion 
towaids  the  ventricle,  th  the  systole  of  which 
it  terminates  rather  bv  mntinuity  of  action  than 
by  the  succession  of  a  new  luoveuit'iit.  The 
ventricular  systole  commences  suddenly,  and 
b  accompanied  with  a  considerable  diminution 
of  the  volume  of  the  organ.  Synchronous 
with  the  systole  are  the  first  souikI,  tlie  impulse 
of  the  apex  against  the  ribs,  and  the  pulse  in 
vesseb  near  the  heart :  in  the  radbds  the  pulse 
f  illows  at  a  hardy  appreciable  interval.  The 
systole  of  Uie  ventricles  is  followed  by  their 
diaslole,  dnrinf  which  they  retum,  by  an  in- 
stantimeous  expansive  movcmpnt  sensible  to 
the  touch  and  »ight,  to  the  same  slate  (with 
respect  to  size,  shape,  position,  &c.)  as  dming 
the  previous  interval  of  repc»e.  This  mov»> 
ment,  or  diastole,  is  accompuiied  by  the  seeond 

sound,  hy  an  influx  of  lilood  from  the  auricle, 

by  a  retractile  motion  of  this  cavity  most  ob- 
servable at  itt  «jm»,  and  by  a  retroc^ion  of 

the  apex  of  the  heart  from  the  wall'?  of  the 
chest.   Next  succeeds  the  mterval  of  repose, 

*  Sec  the  communicKtioaa  of  tlioM  Kentleaea  in 
the  Lancet,  fiUub.  Jounud,  aud  Med.  Qasetie. 
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during  wlmh  ihe  ventricles  annain  at  rest,  in  a 
state  of  fulness,  though  not  oi  distension,  through 
the  whole  period  intervening  between  the  se- 
cond and  the  finrt  wmnds;  but  the  auricle 
remains  al  n  st  duriiii^  the  first  iHirtidii  duly 
of  that  penod,  tJ»e  remainder  \w\\\%  occupied 
by  ita  next  oontmction,  with  wliidi  recom- 
mences the  series  of     ticns  (ks  ril>ed. 

TTie  duration  of  ilic  si  \<  nil  jwrts  of  a  beat 
ia  the  same  as  descrtbt'd  l>y  ],aennec;  namely, 

1 .  Hie  ventricular  systole  occupiei  half  tlie 
time,  or  thereabmits,  of  a  whole  beaL 

2.  The  ventricular  diastole  occupies  00^ 
fourth,  or  at  movt  one-third. 

S.  The  hiteival  of  ventrieuW  repose  oiv 

cupies  one-fo\irth,  or  nitlur  less,  during  the 
latter  half  of  which  the  auricular  systole  t^ke^ 
place. 

Cause*  of  the  mutiuns. — The  auricles,  which 
are  always  in  a  state  of  fulness,  arrive,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  period  of  ventricui.ir  repose, 
at  the  state  of  distensioo,  by  which  they  are 
stimulated  to  oontiact.     The  object  <n  the 
contraction  at  this  moment  is  to  ])ro]>el  a  small 
additional  quantity  of  hlixxl  into  Uie  veutncles, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  from  the  state 
of  fulness  to  that  of  disteiisifni  ;  an  object 
which  could  not  be  actonnUibhed  without  a 
contraction,  as  the  blood  could  not  otherwise 
force  its  way  into  the  ventiiclea  a^^nst  the  re- 
Mstance  offitred  by  their  elasticity.  These  cavi- 
ties,  then,  lif  ii-^'  brought  to  the  state  of  disten- 
sion, are  by  this  stimulated  to  contract:  they 
expel  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  their  con- 
tents-.  in  small  animals,  fru-^s  for  in«itince,  they 
ex|)el  the  whole ;  which  is  pruvwi  by  the  ven- 
tricle beooming  pale.   In  large  :uiimals  tliey  do 
not  a|!pear  to  expel  the  whole,  but  tlic  fact 
does  not  admit  of  demonstration.    During  the 
act  of  expulsion,  the  apex  is  tilted  np,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retraction  of  the  Tcnthcles 
towards  the  base  and  upon  die  auricles,  which, 
in  a  state  of  extn  me  distension,  are  placed  Uke 
a  fuk  riiin  beneath  them.   Tlie  diastole  appears 
to  l>e  net^sioned  by  seveial  concurrent  causes, 
viz.  1.  That  power  of  the  muscle  by  which  it 
reverts  from  the  stati'  oi  contraction  to  that  of 
relaxation,  and  in  vtriue  of  vvliich  it  i  \ert  ises  a 
degree  of  motion.  It  may  be  called  eUutkity 


Causes  vf'  Ihe  soiindx. — Tlio  ventricular  sys- 
tole is  the  cause  of  the  first  sound,  by  the 
impulse  which  it  communicates  to  the  blood 
wiuiin  it,  thereby  excititiK  sonorous  vibnitions 
of  that  Huid.  If  tlie  sound  of  the  must  u!  ir 
contraction  contributes  at  all  to  the  first  sound, 
it  can  be  only  in  a  very  slight  desfree.  The 
ventricular  diastole  is  tin-  cause  of  the  second 
sound,  by  the  le-iictioii  of  the  walls  on  the 
bhwd,  and  the  consequent  production  of  8ono> 
nms  vibrations,  when  its  couise  is  abruptly 
arrested  by  the  completion  of  the  diastole. 
Hence  this  sound  is  l-md,  brief,  and  clear. 
Tlte  auricles  are  not  cuoceroed  m  the  produc- 
tion of  the  two  sounds,  as  they  take  plaee  when 
these  cavities  are  motionless  ;  nnr  (In  they  np- 
[)ear  to  be  productive  of  any  sound,  as  no 
third  sound  IS  audible. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  more  minutely 
the  phenomena  produced  by  the  actions  of  the 
heart,  in  health  and  disease,  with  the  view  tu 
deduce  therefrom  such  d«u;nostic  signs  as  they 
are  capable  of  aflfordinit.  ft  is  haidly  necessary 
to  premise  that  the  ausnibatory  diitG:nostics  of 
cardiac  diseases  are  foundeil  precisely  on  the 
same  principles  a.s  those  which  apply  to  dis- 
e^Lses  of  the  Innifs.    We  have  certain  natural 
sounds  and  moveiucnLs,  dei)c(iding  on  the  pliy- 
sical  stricture  and  natural  action  of  the  |>arts, 
and  therefaire  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
state  of  health.  llMse  sounds  and  movements 
are  changed  from  their  normal  character  by 
disease,  in  a  certain  determinate  manner,  in 
accordance  widi  the  known  hews  of  physics. 
If  «e  are  tirquainted  with  tlie  movement:!  and 
sound.^  of  litalth,  and  widi  their  various  rela- 
tions, we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
their  morbid  deviations.    And  as  these  devia- 
tions dej^end  on  fixed  physical  cliaiiges  of 
structure,  just  as  the  normal  sounds  dejtend  on 
the  normal  structure,  the  studjr  of  the  former 
sounds  win  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  the  morbid  causes,  iis  in  the  other  ease,  the 
sounds  of  bealUi  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
normal  structure. 

In  strictness  of  language,  auscultation  can 
only  take  cognizance  of  the  Mtunds  which  ac- 
compsmy  tlie  motions  of  the  heart.  As,  how- 
ever, these  sounds  are  intimately  connected 


until  its  nature  is  more  positively  determined,   with  the  idiock  or  impulse  communicated  to 


2.  Tlie  (listrrision  i^f  the  auricles,  \\]\n 
greater  at  this  moment  than  at  any  other,  as 
they  have  been  filling  during  a  loiter  period ; 
namely,  that  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  or 
half  a  whole  beat.  3".  The  weight  of  the  ven- 
tricles collapsing  on  the  distended  auricles  un- 
derneath them.  4.  Tlie  width  of  tlie  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifite,  which  allows  the  blood  to 
shoot  in  instantaneously  and  with  trreat  facility. 
It  is  obviuiu  tliat,  as  so  many  powerful  causes 
oonspiie  to  promote  the  influx  of  the  blood,  an 
anrii-vilaf  contmction  for  tliis  purpose,  as  ima- 
;.'ined  by  Laennec,  would  be  superfluous.  Tlie 
fcicape  of  blood  firom  the  auricles  during  the 
dia.stole,  causes  the  slight  retraction  observ:ible 
in  them  at  the  same  moment.  The  expelled 
bl(H)d  being  instantly  replaced  from  the  vense 
cavK,  distension  of  the  auricles  recommences^ 
and  dw  ■tine  series  of  actions  is  icuewed. 


tlie  siilf,  and  as  this  important  si.;n  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  same  organ  (the  ear),  though  not 
by  the  same  sense,  it  has  been  customaiy  to 
consider  it  along  witli  the  phennmrna  of  sound 
and  rhythm,  which  are  strictly  referable  to  the 
sense  of  hearing.  As  this  amngement  is  ex« 
tremely  convenient,  we  shall  adopt  it  in  the 
present  article ;  and  shall,  indeed,  commence 
with  tlif  consideration  of  the  phenomenon 
which,  in  a  philosophical  anangemeat,  could 
not  be  admitted  at  aU. 

I.  Impulse. — ^Tliis,  as  we  have  alifndy  said. 
Is,  in  the  state  of  health,  always  coiiiadent 
witli  tlie  first  sound.  It  is  not,  however,  ex- 
clusively confined  to  this  [)eriod  of  time  in  the 
state  of  disease.  The  impulse  may  vary  from 
the  ordinary  standard  in  diHerent  individuals  in 
health,  and  iti  the  same  individual  iu  disease: 
1.  in  the  period  of  its  occuirence,  or  its  le- 
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lation  to  the  stmndi;  3.  in  its  individual 

character,  particularly  in  its  degree  or  inten- 
ntfi  3.  m  its  sphere,  or  the  extent  of  chest 
over  which  it  is  perceptible. 

1 .  Although  tJif  im j>iil*r is trstiall v  s v lu  Iminous 
with  the  linilM>uo(i,  and  with  lhi.>otilv  ,  u  ucM  a- 
sioittUy  acoompcuntes  the  second  sound  also. 
ThiSfhowever^  it  of  mn  occimence,  and  is  onl/ 
met  with  in  a  pArtiruUr  fonn  of  diaeme.  It  has 
:il>')  a  \  (T\  (IifTi  riMit  t  li;ir.i(  ti  r  froiu  tlir  normal 
impulse  uhicb  iiccom|Kuut»  tlie  tirst  souud.  It 
is  perceived,  aocofdinf  to  Laeiinec,'to  have  its 
orif^iii  miul)  rlci']  t  r  u itliiii  (lie  <  hcsl  than  tlie 
other  titn)kf.>,  and,  ii»  giving  it,  U»c  heart  seems 
to  be  recedini;  from  the  car.  Most  commonly 
it  coniiisLs  merely  of  a  sort  of  tremblinj^  felt 
deep  within  the  mediastnmm ;  and  it  is  always 
ven  -'iRht  in  degree  when  <  nmi  uukI  with  the 
normal  impulse.  Dr.  Hope  term»  this  second 
impulse  the  back  ttrokf,  and  cousidefs  it  as  in 
a  great  mrnsnre  confined  to  cu-ses  of  hy|x?r- 
trophy  With  diLtatioo;  or,  ratlier,  that  it  is 
obsen'e<I  more  particulwly  in  diis  disease  when 
existini;  in  a  great  detrrpe. 

2.  Tliere  is  jjreat  d.flerence  ainoit^  ludni- 
dunls  in  |)erfci't  healdi  res|)ecling  the  detfree  of 
impuUe.  In  some  no  impulse  can  be  de- 
tected either  by  the  hand  or  stethoscope;  in 

oIIicpn  it  is  iiii]>t](c]>til>lt'  l)v  llic  li;iii(l,  and 
very  |>erti-ptible  by  the  stethoscope;  and  xxx 
some  rare  instaitce^  it  appears  on  the  appHca- 
tioii  (if  till'  h:it)d  to  he  vfrv  erpnt,  at  the  vinip 
tune  that  liie  instrument  conveys  only  a  slight 
impulse.  These  var.eiies  deiiend  on  fixed 
physical  causes,  a'tbou'^h  they  may  not  be 
readily  explic  able  in  every  ca^e.  In  lean  sub- 
jects all  niovfiiii  iits  ;is  \M  II  ;is  soiiiids  are  more 
perce{mb!e  from  the  greater  susceptibility  of 
the  chests  of  such  persons  to  vilHale,  and  their 
gTPatcr  conducting  powf-r.  Jn  nervous  flurry, 
the  iieait  acLs  tumuliuousiy  and  not  power- 
fully, producing  rather  a  general  commotion 
thnn  impii'^f  ;  liciH^e  the  cflect  is  mor<>  disiimt 
to  tlie  hand  t!;;in  to  the  stethoscope.  In  ;:tiicral, 
the  impulse  consists  simply  of  the  sensation 
of  a  slight  blow  or  shockt  communicated  to 
the  spot  on  which  the  hand  or  instrument  rests, 
sometimes  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  per- 
ceptible elevation  of  the  part,  at  other  tmies 
only  having  sufficient  power  to  occasion  a  sort 
of  vibnition  without  upward  movement.  Some- 
times the  body  that  gives  the  shoik  appears  to 
be  of  lai<ge  extent, sometimes  quite  small.  The 
blows  are  sometimes  t  uite  distinct  and  abruptly 
defined ;  at  other  times  they  seem  to  run  into 
each  other,  'llie  caur-cs  of  tlioc  (IifFt  rcnc  cs  are 
a>su  well  known.  Tlie  brief,  Kharp  impuliie 
cotresponds  with  a  sudden  abinpt  dIow,  un- 
accompanied by  nny  hc:i\  inc;  of  the  heart,  and 
indicates  an  uigun  wuii  tliui  parietes.  The 
piolotqied  impul.se,  with  an  extensive  heaving 
movement,  is  the  sign  of  tliick  walls,  whether 
natural  or  troni  disease.  In  all  cases  the  de- 
gree of  impulse  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
State  of  repose  of  the  patient.  Every  kind  of 
bodily  exercise  or  mental  excitement ;  in  other 
words,  fvcry  tliin;:;  which  stiimilaics  the  mus- 
cular action  of  the  heart,  or  hurries  the  circu- 
lation, augments  the  impulse.   When  causes 


of  this  kind  act  powerfully,  they  produce  what 

may  be  considered  as  a  factitious  or  ttiajKiiury 
palpitation;  and  in  such  cases  tlie  impulse  of 
a  healthy  heart  is  someUroes  vety  great,  being 
sufficient  to  rlcvate  the  ear  as  by  a  sucldt  n 
blow.  It  IS  iur  tilts  reason  an  invariable  rule 
to  dejiend  only  on  such  stethoscopic  explora- 
tions of  the  heart  as  are  made  during  a  state 
of  quietude  both  of  body  and  mind.  In  this 
state,  in  healthy  in(li\  duals  having  hearts  wvW 
pruporuuiied,  lite  impulse  is  in  v.cue;ul  not 
veiy  percejnible,  and  in  a  considerable  pro- 
[lorlion  oi  i:aM's  Jt  is  quite  iinpcrct  pt.ble. 
vN  l  en  the  rei^pinition  is  fn^quent  and  laborious, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  the  rise  of 
the  tlioracic  parietes,  during  insptration,  for 
tiie  impulse  of  the  heart. 

It  may  be  .stated  as  a  gencr,;l  nile,  that, 
catcrn  paribvMt  the  degree  of  impulse  is  in 
pni|K>rtion  to  the  thitkness  of  the  walls  of  the 
v<  niru  !es,  the  impulse  being  greater,  tliethii  kcr 
tile  walls.  If,  tlien,  we  hud  a  degree  of  im- 
pulse bcyoiul  the  ordinaiy  standara,  habitually 
presetit  even  dunng  repose,  wc  niny  be  almost 
certain  that  there  exists  hypt;iUujjliy  ul  one  or 
both  ventricles,  more  particularly  if  the  pulse 
continues  of  moderate  frequency,  increased 
impulse,  m  already  staled,  is  a  constant  result 

of  iiHn'.i>c(l  act. on  of  t'lC  luan,  without  any 
addition  to  its  muscular  substance.  liut  in 
such  ctscs  the  pulse  (that  is,  die  contraction  of 
tl'*'  heart)  is  alway*  prrtcmntiiriMy  frpquent. 
I'reternaturai  intensity  of  inifiutse  with  natural 
frequency  of  action — or  with  very  slightly 
increased  frequency— can  hardly  ahae  but  from 
hynertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Alany  caiiso,  jiarticularly  tliosc  of  a  de- 
pi-essing  kind,  greatly  dimmish  the  degree  of 
impuls^  and  sometimes  entirely  desuoy  it, 
when  previously  exivtini;  in  a  prelerualuml 
degree.  Of  this  kuid  aie  bloodletting,  diar- 
riufea,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  great  absti- 
nence, &.C.;  in  such  -ind  similar  states  of  the 
system,  we  must,  therefore,  be  cautious  in  pro- 
nouncing against  the  existence  of  hypertrophy 
merely  from  the  absence  of  impulse.  Impuln 
also  disappears,  even  when  tnere  exists  con> 

sidcnilt'e  nypeitrophy,  ui'on  the  sujHjrvftntioM 
of  great  dyspiuea,  as  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  aod  likewise  in  the 
congested  .state  of  tiic  Inii'^s  and  heart  which 
fco  ticucrally  precedes  death. 

In  all  these  cases  oerhaps,  certainly  in  the 
g^neater  number,  the  disappeaianoe  or  dimi> 
nution  of  the  impulse  depends  on  the  natural 
actions  of  the  heart  lumi:  impeded  by  the 
morbid  accumulation  of  blood  in  its  cavities. 
Cases  certainly  occur,  a]so,  in  which,  fiom 
some  iinknow  n  causes,  an  hyix«r1rnphous  heart 
does  not  give  any  preternatural  impuKe,  as 
v  eil  as  otfaen  in  wnich  an  hsbituully  ureat 
impulse  accomi>anies  a  thin  organ.  But  these 
are  merely  exceptions — rare  exceptions— to  a 
general  rule,  which  is  unauestionaoly  as  stated 
above.  The  rationale  of  increased  impulse 
from  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  sufficiently 
clear.  In  llie  lirst  place,  the  oruan  is  larger, 
and  its  actions  will  necessarilv  bring  it  more 
closely  in  eontaci  with  the  oiest;  secondly. 
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Imnng  a  gicoier  tiumber  of  contiactile  fibiei, 

its  oODlcactions  must  he  more  energetic ;  and, 
thirdly,  tlie  very  condition  of  a  bypertropliied 
muscle  alniust  in\ olveif  the  fkct  Of  aiigmctited 
imtabtUty  and  acttvUv. 

It  is  well  temarked  by  Andral,  that,  even  if 
Wf  weiv  iiiinhle  to  a'  l  ount  for  tin-  iuiomaliis 
now  referred  to,  boUi  uf  increaited  and  diint- 
nidied  impulse,  we  have  no  reawn  to  doubt 
the  truth  uf  tlic  u'etieril  projMc^ilioii.  It  is  not 
-  to  be  woudertd  ul,  tl,  lu  a.  uiui  huie  s>«  com- 
plicated, and  subject  to  iuch  diversity  of  in- 
fiuenoeai,  as  the  human  body,  we  should  meet 
with  anomalies  beyand  our  power  of  apprehen- 
sion. So  loni?  as  they  continue  to  be  exrep- 
tious  only,  and  do  not  militate  against  prm- 
ciples,  medicine  need  have  no' fear  to  acknow- 
ledge thttf  exbtence. 

3.  The  impul^,  in  health,  is  in  general  felt 
only  in  tlie  ilMMdiate  region  of  the  heart,  that 
is,  in  the  space  occupied  by  tiie  cartilages  of 
the  fourth,  hfth,  sixth,  and  seventh  nb;;,  or,  at 
most,  over  the  lower  half  of  the  stermnn. 
N>  hen  this  bone  is  very  short,  it  i&  sometimes 
perceptible  by  the  hano  in  the  epiftaatric  region. 
Cenerdlly  speaking,  the  sphere  of  impulse  is 
proporticHiea  to  tlie  size  of  the  heart,  a  small 
ncart  beii^  felt  over  a  small  space,  a  huge  one 
over  a  lar^  space.  It  is  in  some  dt'grpc  al^o 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  action  of  tlie 
organ,  a  heart  that  pulr^tes  quietly  having  a 
less  extensive  sphere  of  impulse  than  one  that 
is  excited  to  quick  and  vehement  action.  When 
the  heart  is  increased  in  mere  nais<  ular  llilck- 
ness  witliout  proportioned  enlargement  of  its 
cavities,  tlie  sphere  of  impulse  is  scarcely  ex- 
tended iM-yona  the  space  already  mentioned ; 
but  m  hypertrophy  combined  with  dilatatioi., 
it  is  extended  much  beyond  this,  b  iok  souie- 
tioies  felt  veiy  distinctly  under  t!ie  clavicles,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  and  occasionally 
even  on  the  hack.  The  impube  may  l>€  ex- 
tended bevond  its  natural  sphere  by  disjilace- 
ment  of  tfie  heart;  altliough,  perhaps,  in  this 
cnsf  it  wooM  bo  more  coitect  to  say  that  the 
iinpuLse  IS  altered  in  iLs  situation  than  lltat  it  u 
extended  beyond  its  natural  sphere.  Soch 
alteration  of  the  position  of  the  Jieart  may  be 
either  congenital,  or  the  n^sult  of  disea^. 
(See  Dispi.At  EME.NT  OF  Tilt  lIi'.AKT.)  In  this 
last  case,  the  causes  of  the  displacement  are 
geneially  of  audi  a  kind  as  are  calculated  to 
extJ  nd  the  sphere  of  sound  a!>o  on  other  prin- 
ciples, najnely,  from  disease  of  otlier  organs. 
In  the  Slate  <if  healtin  tite  heart  is  suiRHinded 
by  parts  very  ill  cal<  ulated  to  convey  impulse, 
on  account  of  tlieir  soft  and  yielding  nature, 
lint  if  tl.e  qualities  which  render  the  parts  un- 
suited  for  the  tiansmission  of  impulse  have 
others  of  a  difl%i«nt  kind  substituted  in  tfieir 
place,  tlie  extension  of  ilie  irnpiiKe  will  be 
altered  witli  the  change  in  then-  conducting 
powers.  Every  disease  which  renders  die  parts 
adjaf^enf  to  tlie  heart  tnoie  solid  or  more  rohc- 
reni,  wdl  tlierefore  augment  the  spliere  of 
iinpuh«.  Of  this  kind  are  hepatiatkm  of  the 
lungs  from  acute  or  chronic  pneumonia ;  com- 
pMsioB  of  the  same  parts  by  pleuritic  and 
Other  effiuions,  or  by  (umon  ealerioff  lo  them ; 


die  growth  of  Ibire^n  bodies  witlmi  the  pulmo- 
nary substance,  particularly  of  a  solid  kind. 
If,  in  addition,  Uie  lungs  are  closely  united  to 
tlie  SN alls  of  the  chest,  die  conduction  will  be 
stUl  more  complete.  Adhesion  of  the  peri- 
cardium  to  the  heart  occasions  an  extension  of 

inijnil>e  otluM  w  ise  than  hy  simple  cniiduc  tioii. 
In  this  cum:  ever\  mi)\emenl  uf  the  lieart  seW 
in  motion  all  the  parts  to  wliichthe  |>ericardium 
is  iiatiirallv  atlailied  ;  and  if  Uiese  and  the 
adjateiii  p.uls  should  cliuucc  lo  be  Condensed 
by  any  uf  the  causes  just  mentioned,  the  im- 
pulse may  be  then  veiy  widely  extended.  An 
op|>osite  condition  of  me  p^icardium  gives  rise 
to  sfimewhat  similar  results.  When  thi-s  sui'  is 
greatly-  distended  with  fluid,  as  in  clmmic  peri- 
carditis, the  heart  floating  loose,  as  it  were,  in 
its  tumultuous  movements,  .sometimeH  ntrries 
its  impulse  to  a  great  distance  beyond  die 
cardiac  region.  Sometimes  the  impulse  is  even 
conveyed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  chest,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  enlarged  liver  encroacliing  on  the 
thonix,  and  cooiiiig  nearly  in  oooiact  with  the 
b^rt.* 

Hie  cause  of  the  impulse  communicated  to 

the  walls  of  Uie  chest  by  the  action  of  the  he.irt, 
was  formerly  and  for  a  long  time  considered  to 
be  die  reaction  of  the  column  of  blood  thrown 
into  the  eurved  aorta,  tilting  Uie  loose  apex  of 
the  lieurl  forwards,  lliis  explanation  has,  how- 
ever, been  of  late  questioned;  and  it  seems, 
indeed,  quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  heu 
There  seems  little  reason  to  (fsubt  that  the 
impulse  is  occasioned  hy  the  muscular  a(  tioii 
of  tlie  heart  itself,  although  Uiere  may  be  vari- 
ous opinions  as  to  the  particular  movements 
which  produce  it.  All  ili;it  is  impnrtmt  in  a 
pmcticiil  puuil  of  view  are  t!ie  various  relations 
which  this  phenomenon  bears  to  the  pathological 
condition  of  the  heart  and  other  oqjans  within 
the  chest. 

II.  Stmnd*  ijf'tln  III  III  I. — Tliese  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  beads— ^«/,  the  oatiual 
sounds;  second,  the  adventitious  sounds. 

A.  Natural  *<»nwci».— Tliesc  may  be  consi- 
dered according  to — 1.  their  individual  elia- 
lacter;  2.  their  relation  to  the  impulse  and  to 
one  another:  in  other  words,  tlieir  rhythm ;  and, 
3.  tlieir  sphere  or  tlie  extent  of  chest  over 
which  Uiey  are  {lerceptible. 

land  3.  The  Reoeral  characters  of  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  and  also  their  rhythm  have  been 
already  tnven.  We  shall  only  here  observe 
titat  there  is  great  variety  in  individuals  in 
respect  of  tliese  characters.  I  n  some  the  sounds 
are  very  loud  and  distinct ;  in  oiliers  Uiey  are 
llic  reverse.  Tliey  also  vary  lu  tlieir  tone  or 
key,  being  sometimes  grave  or  dull,  and  sonm* 
times  clear.  The  cause  of  these  difference* 
will  presently  be  explained.  Unldce  the  im- 
puls.e,  the  sounds  ])rudiiced  by  the  action  of 
tlie  heart  are  almost  always,  if  not  always, 
perceptible  in  the  cardiac  region  in  the  state  of 
health.  They  nre  >;cncrnl!y  very  disunct  as 
heard  by  the  naked  eiii ;  but  they  are  commonly 
peneivod  more  accurdtcly  by  means  of  the  stcs 
msoope.    It  is  found  that  the  tnteiuity  of 

•  Med.* Phys. leva.  voU itts.  |^ 386. 
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inii>iil>t'  nnd  -outmI  depends  on  opposilt-  i mi- 
diUou.s  of  Uif  limrt,  aiHl  llit-rufore  tivey  luv  ucvtTj 
in  a  state  of  ht-alth,  present  together  in  a  (freat 
dtjfreo.  'Flu'  nii|Mil-(,  .(^  \^«■  h;n«  ;ili>'.nK' 
shewn,  is  great  in  prujiuniuii  as  tiie  \«.t!l^  ol 
the  ventricles  are  thick  ;  the  sound  is  gn  ttci  jn 
proportion  u.h  they  are  thinner.  Tlic  Miund:$  of 
the  left  caviti«s  of  the  heart  are  chieHy  |)er- 
ceptible  near  the  junction  of  the  carti!(^(e.s  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  «ix|h,  and  aev«ath  hbe;  those 
of  the  righ  more  under  the  stemnin. 

3  In  t' f  statf  i.f  ht  ahh  we  find  tin-  im- 
pulM:  lu  be  strictly  ctniUned  to  the  ret;  ion  of 
the  heart,  or  to  it.s  immediate  vicinity,  llie 
Kound,  however,  is  much  mun*  rrnitu  , 
frwjuently  jxTceivetl  at  u  ^rciU  di-tauc*;.  in 
cerCun  |>er«tuns  indeed,  the  »ouiid  seems  as 
strictly  circunuchbed  as  the  impulse,  appear- 
ing confined  almost  to  the  point  on  which  the 
stethoscope  resta.  Such  ci'-"  .tre,  lni\vcv»  r, 
nLK',  auu  it  is  usual,  even  in  the  healthiest 
indmduttls,  to  perceive  the  aoundit  over  a  certain 

I)r«'jK)rtrnii  of  the  rxfcnor  nNy>fM  t  of  thr  rhc^t  nt 
eanl,  u>,  I'ui  iiisuiiii .  ,  ilic  l(p\M  r  ilurd  of  ilie 
sternum,  or  a  little  lo  i\w  njht  of  this,  and 
nidway  between  the  uipple  and  left  clavicle. 
There  are  many  circumstances,  still  within  the 
ran^e  of  jierfect  licalili,  wliu  h  <  in.sitlerably 
augiiieiil  tlie  auhere  of  tite  Itesut's  stouudi.  The 
ran<;e  of  mhumI  is  more  extensive  in  infimcy  and 
childho'Kl  than  in  adult  life.  It  seems,  also, 
to  bear  a  pretty  accurate  relation  to  tlie  stxt-  of 
the  thoiade  cavity,  the  ran^e  being  mud) 
greater,  ctrtcrit  punbut^  when  this  is  small  than 
when  it  is  lary;e.  I  lence  in  pers»ms  with  very 
narrow  or  contracted  chests,  whether  natural, 
or  from  the  effects  of  disease,  constrained  poa- 
tiiie,  or  improper  modes  of  dresst  the  ranffe  of 
sound  may  nc  inard  o\i  r  the  >;rtaUr  jtart  of  tlie 
chest,  bolli  before  and  btilnnd,  and  certainly  if 
the  heart  is  naturally  tliin,  or  when  the  dfcii- 
lation  i«;  hurried  by  ilic  li  ;»st  agitation.  In 
wniiicii,  even  whtn  well  fonne«l,  the  range  of 
souud  is  greater  than  in  die  other  sex;  it  is, 
thecv^re,  in  geoeial  nay  eonriderably  greater 
in  them,  since  the  natumi  dimensions  of  the 
chest  art-  ilnninislu  d  almost  universally  In  the 
compression  of  stays,  llie  thickness  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chat  has  also  a  oonsidemible 
etff-i  I  in  modify  ing  the  ran'jr  of  sound  ;  this 
being  vtry  considerably  increased  by  emaciation 
or  leanness,  whether  natuial  or  fiiom  disease. 
Peihape  the  augfmented  range  of  sound  in 
children  and  females  is  partly  owing  to  the 
cavitit-s  of  tlic  Ill-art  U-iiii:  proportionally  larger, 
and  Its  walls  proportionsilly  thinner,  than  in 
•dult  males :  in  both  the  fonner  classes  of  per- 
soas  the  mvisculnr  systpin,  as  is  we  ll  known, 
i»  less  developed  lJuui  m  ilie  latter.  In  ail 
these  cases  the  sound  is  frc<]ueatly  heard  over 
the  whole  chest.  It  is  highly  necessary,  there- 
fore, before  drawing  any  conclusions  from  the 
taiige  of  sound  in  individual  cases,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  structure  and  oonfonnation  of  the 
dwst,  as  well  as  to  procure  a  state  of  perfect 
quietude.  We  think  it  nt  <  i  s>arv  to  insist  the 
more  upon  this  point,  because  we  believe  it  is 
one  on  which  fiequent  mistakes  are  committed 
iiipnciioe;  and  as  one  or  other  of  the  various 


<  auv.  1?  of  augmente*!  ranz''  '■^  of  such  c'">ns)ant 
occurrence,  we  would  say  that  th.s  is  one  of 
the  indications  which  should  b»  most  distnisled 
by  the  xnuii,;  auM  u't  itor.  Tlif  ni  .r;iti\c  n;fli- 
cations  derived  Irom  a  preteriiaturally  conhned 
nm^eof  sound,  are  much  more  trustworthy; 
since  the  number  of  accidental  circumstances 
which  can  tem{X)ranly  diminish  the  range  m 
the  c^e  of  persons  in  whom  it  ia  habiUiaUj 
great,  is  much  smaller. 

It  is  an  important  practical  precept  in  stu- 
dying the  indications  supplied  liy  tin-  ranae  of 
sound,  to  take  into  cousideratiou  tJi«  fref^ueucy 
of  the  pulse.  As  every  cause  which  augmenta 
Uie  action  of  the  heart  augments  al»o  the  range 
of  sound,  we  shall  be  iialiirally  much  more 
distrustful  of  an  extensive  range  in  cases  where 
the  pulse  IS  quwk  than  where  it  is  slow,  ina»> 
much  as  quickness  of  pulse  is  a  very  common 
t'fTtti  i>f  mm'  li-niiM>rary  causes,  ami  slowness 
a  very  rare  one.  An  extensive  range  of  sound 
with  a  quick  pulse  may  lie  fre(|ucntly  nefclected, 
as  fir  as  rclatrs  tri  tlu'  diajriosis  of  the  cardiac 
atii:cituii ;  uii  extensive  lan^i-  uf  sound  wiili  a 
slow  pulse  always  demands  investigation,  and 
wdl  frequently  be  found  to  iudicale  disease. 

Exclusively' of  their  influence  in  hurr)'ing  the 
circulatiot),  and  thereby  prodiKini:  a  loudt-r 
sound,  many  diseases  of  tlie  diest  augnieut  the 
taufie  not  only  of  impube,  as  already  stated, 

but  also  of  sound,  nit  rrlv  by  rnndnctiiu  mi  r^' 
widely  die  natural  sound.  All  di*ta><s  will 
have  this  effect  which  render  the  organs  more 
solid.  Kvery  form,  therefore,  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  will  have  more  or  less  tliis  eflect, 
winch  will  be  the  greater,  the  nearer  tlie  affec- 
tioo  approaches  to  complete  hepatiaikm. 
Compression  of  the  lung  nom  pleuritic  effu- 
sion will  ;ii  I  in  the  same  mannor  ;  and  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  potiiLs  on  the 
■urfiKe  of  tlie  chest  on  which  the  sounds  will 
\x'  most  ainlil)li\  will  dq">end  on  the  position 
of  the  uiduHiled  or  com j tressed  portions  within. 
All  solid  depositions  in  the  pulmonary  sub- 
stance will  have  a  similar  effect,  pnmoftiooed, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  sum  of  their  mass. 
The  most  (-ominon  form  under  this  head  is 
phthisis ;  and  if  oue  had  previously  ascertained 
in  health  the  range  of  sound,  some  idea  might 
be  form*  d  of  tin-  amount  of  tubercular  de|>o- 
Miion  fioni  tlie  range  in  the  state  of  disease. 
I'.ven  when  the  tubwcles  have  .suppunited,  .-uid 
have  left  large  empty  cavities  in  tl»e  lungs,  tlie 
transmission  of  sound  continues  to  be  greatly 
fat  ilitated, — the  solidity  of  the  walls  of  theex- 
cavations,  and  the  compressed  state  of  the 
surroundinir  pulmonaiy  substance,  more  than 
Co::!:  >  ,t  •  _  ihf  artual  loss  of  substance  from 
liie  di^<  a-se.  it  IS  thus,  as  Laeimec  observes, 
tliat  in  tlie  case  of  tuberculous  excaviUions  of 
tlie  right  lung,  we  hear  the  sound  U-ttt^r  under 
tlie  right  clavicle  and  in  the  axiUa,  titan  on 
tlie  left  side,  and  sometimes  even  better  than 
in  the  rqpon  of  the  heart  itself. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  always  in  some 
detriee  niasktd  by  tlie  respirator)'  sounds,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  luudueits  of  these.  In  Uie 
cases  of  di.sea.se  in  which  there  is  a  very  loud 
ihonchtts,  the  sounds  are  completely  obecuied 
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on  iho  anterior  part  of  the  chest ;  it  becomes 
therefiove  proper,  in  such  cajies,  in  order  to 
peneive  the  precue  nature  and  extent  of  the 

sonii<l>.  t(i  tibst  rvi-  iIk  in  in  the  nitenals  be- 
tween ni>»pinition  and  expiration;  and  lime 
may  be  prolonxcd  designedly  by  the  patient, 
if  it  is  found  necessary. 

In  exteiidaiK  itself  fruiu  the  iiirdiac  region 
over  the  rest  of  the  chest,  the  sound  of  the 
heart  almt^t  always  follows  a  fixed  tract,  being 
heard  successively,  accordiuf;  to  Laennec*  in 
tin-  f<)ll(>\viii;f  j)la<fs  -  t!u'  Kit  siili'  of  the  chtst 
before ;  the  right  side  before ;  the  left  side  be- 
hind :  the  riKht  sidebdiind.  **  In  these  caaes,** 
savs  1-n  ntit  c,  *'  the  inffn«:itv  is  nnigressively 
lc>-s  111  tliii  :>uccession  meutioiietl.  For  instunce, 
It  IS  Ils^  under  the  i%ht  clavicle  than  under 
the  left :  it  is  somewhat  less  un  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  left  side  than  under  Ute  clavicle ; 
It  IS  -till  less  perceptible  on  tJie  rij»ht  side  late- 
TAlly;  and  much  attention  is  commonly  requi- 
site to  enable  ns  to  hear  the  pulsatiom  at  all  in 
the  hack  :  particularly  the  rijjhl  side.  Tliis 
niccettision  has  a|i))eiired  to  be  almost  constant, 
and  nay  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  extent  of 
ptil«:ition.  For  iii-.taiu'e,  if  tliis  be  jh  iiLptible 
Oil  tile  riu'lil  side,  wr  may  be  assured  ilial  ii 
will  be  ((jiially  !«t>  o^<.r  the  whole  sternum, 
onder  both  ckvicleii,  and  over  the  left  side; 
bat  we  are  not  snie  that  it  will  he  so  on  the 

back.     Hut  if  it  !«'  pcrci  pliUIc  on  tin:  hack  on 

the  nj^t  side,  we  may  calculale  ou  its  l>eing 
still  more  audible  on  every  other  part  of  the 

che>t."  As  this  is  the  succession  of  health, 
— and  alinu«t  invariably, — it  is  obvious  tliat 
any  deviation  from  it,  at  least  any  great  devia- 
tion from  it,  may  be  considered  as  produced 
by  disease,  and  may  thus  become  a  si^n  of 
iKime  importance.  For  instunc<-,  if  llie  sound 
is  much  more  audible  on  the  right  back  than 
on  the  left  back,  or  even  on  the  left  side^  we 
have  ^rnat  rf-ason  for  hc'icvinii  disease  to  be 
tiie  cause  of  tiiia  anomaly  ;  and  the  circumstance 
may  tend  materially  to  elucidate  the  diajLpiosis 
in  doubtftd  cases.  If  the  heart  retains  ili 
natural  ptisition,  »ouie  change  muh>l  Jiuvc  oc- 
curred in  the  contents  of  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  to  occasion  this  incraased  power  of  ooo- 
ductiuK  sound. 

When  the  so\niils  of  tlie  heart  are  heard 
much  beyond  tiie  usual  sphere  of  health,  in 
casies  in  which  the  chest  seems  pvstty  well 
fitnned,  and  in  wlm  h  none  of  the  cati^cs  pro- 
ducing an  extensive  rnngc  can  be  detected,  the 
indiridual  rarely  enjoys  good  health.  AIIIkh^ 
he  may  not  have  any  otlier  of  the  BOie  ordinary 
signs  of  disease  of  the  heart,  it  will  be  found 

that  his  system  is  a  fVehle  Dne,  and  obnoxious 
to  many  morbid  impressions.  "  lu  examining 
him  attentively,"  says  Laennee,  **  we  shall 
discover  indicatiuitb  of  that  cachexy  peculiar 
to  some  di-seases  of  the  heart ;  and  we  shall 
find  that,  if  he  has  not  formal  dyspn<xa,  his 
respiration  is,  at  least,  shorter  than  usual ;  that 
he  is  more  eisily  put  out  of  breath,  and  more 
subject  to  palpilatiDii.  Tins  state,  he  adds, 
which  is  that  of  many  asUimatics,  may  re- 
main statioaaiy  many  years,  and  does  not 
always  pnvcDt  the  attainment  of  an  advinoed 


ugc."  Our  own  experience  would  lead  lit  lo 
consider  such  a  stiite  of  heart,  whidt  is  ^ne> 
tally  congenital,  if  not  the  cause  of  many 

otlier  morbid  states  (jf  (uniniiMi  net  urrem  e,  as, 
at  least,  a  circunuitance  greatly  {)redisp>sing  to 
them,  and  acgravating  oihen  originating  nom 
tJifTtfint  c;uis(*;.  It  tcTids  powerfully  In  t!ie 
pruducUun  ut  v  eituu»  plethora  and  its  uuineruus 
train  of  evils ;  it  leads  directly  to  a  defective 
distribution  of  blood  in  the  extremities  and  on 
the  surface,  and  to  a  superfluous  store  in  the 
In  ad  and  larger  visim  :  it  is  a  very  common 
cause  of  head-acbes,  parucularly  such  as  are 
commonly  termed  nervous,  and  eventually 
lends  to  npoplexy  and  palsy.  Such  persons 
have  almost  always  cold  extremities.  We  are 
even  of  opinion  that  that  complex  duse^ise,  scro- 
fula, if  not  occaj>ioned,  is  at  lea.st  fre(|uently 
hastened  in  its  development,  and  is  always 
aggravated,  by  the  concomitanee  of  a  fe^le 
heart. 

B.  Adventitiotu   $omdt. — Besides  mere 

changes  in  the  degree,  extent,  and  relative 
succession  of  the  sounds,  their  very  cluuacter 
may  be  altered;  new  sounds  may  be  su|>enulded 
to  the  old,  or  may  entirely  tiike  the  place  of 
tlie.se.  The  most  ccimnion  an<l  most  im|iort;mt 
oi  these  clianges  is  the  conversion  of  the  u^ual 
sound  into  one  resembling  the  pulf  of  a  pair  of 
bellcvws,  or  the  rough,  grating  sound  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  file,  r.isp,  vr  saw  upon  \vo("d. 
"Die  bellows-sound,  termed  by  JLaetmec  bruit 
de  $iiu  ffh  t,  most  aoeuratdy  resembles  the  poi^ 
iiiu  of  a  small  |»air  of  bellows,  as  em|>loyed  to 
blow  tlie  fire.  Tlie  new  sound  usually  takes 
the  place  of  the  natural  one;  sometimes  the 
two  are  conjoined  ;  it  may  be  present  during 
the  first  and  second  sound,  or  only  during  one 
of  the.se.  Tlie  saw-sound,  or  ras|>-sound, 
bruit  de  «eir,  bruit  de  retpCt  of  LAetmec,  is  as 
happily  named  as  the  fimner  variety,  as  nothing 

can  be  morv  precise,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
than  tlie  rest uib lance  between  the  sounds  of 
tJu  heart  and  those  to  ^^lllch  they  are  com> 
pare<l.  The  nut.un  ^^f  smoothness  is  ahvavs 
conveyed  by  llit:  bellows-sound,  luid  that  of 
roughness  by  the  saw-sound.  Yet  they  gra- 
dually pass  into  each  other,  ftom  the  slightest 
deviation  ftom  smoodmess  in  the  bellows-puff 

throu'^h  all  the  inti  rinediate  <;radations  of 
roughness  produced  by  a  vefv  fioe-toothed 
saw,  a  wood^n»p,  up  to  the  haiabest  notes 
of  a  large-toothi  (i  saw.  In  many  instances 
these  auormal  sounds  ui'  tiiu  lieart  imitate,  with 
aingular  accuracy,  both  in  their  individual 
qualities  and  in  the  regularity  of  their  recur- 
rence, the  sounds  produced  by  a  car|)enter 

sawin.;  throu'.di  a  small   piece  of  wood  at  a 

short  dutance  from  the  bearer.  The  loudness 
of  these  sounds  is  frequently  very  great,  as 

heard  with  the  stcthosmpe,  Ix'inj  snfticient 
almost  to  stattle  one  on  hrst  anplving  the  ear 
to  the  instrument.  Like  the  DelWs-sinjnd, 
that  just  descril>ed  may  occupy  the  plau» 
either  of  the  first  or  second  sound ;  but  it  ac- 
coinpanu'*  the  former  much  more  fre<]ii(;ntly 
tiian  the  Utter.  The  sound  of  the  saw  or  lasp 
is  often  heard  at  a  great  diatanee  from  Us  aite, 
like  the  natuml  Munds  of  the  heart;  the 
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belloHS-aound  is  for  the  most  pirt  confined 
tothe  pboewhoeitonginates.  uuboftbem, 
however,  ue  ooosiondiy  perceived  in  the 

artenes,  at  some  distance  fixjm  llie  Ix-.irt.  Hie 
bellow»-fiouiul,  in  nirucular,  i»  frequently  ob- 
served at  a  Gotuiaenible  distauioe  from  the 

hrart,  ant!  fv«T  wlien  no  such  anortnal  mund 
cui  l»  dt-tfcteti  in  timt  organ.  \\  hen  the  saw- 
bouikI  I  \i8ts  in  the  heart,  it  may  always  be 
traced  along  the  arch  of  the  aotta  to  the 
carotids  and  subclavian  arteries.  Laennec  has 
iioti<c(i  ;i  siiifjular  variety  of  tlii'  l)cl]i>vvs-->i)uii<l, 
ia  vihich  the  moceuive  tunes  are  mudulutcd 
into  ref^lar  muucal  notes.  He  theielbte  tenw 
it  t'li  ti  ll  t  "li  bellows-sound. 

'lh«'  <aiiM.s  of  these  morbid  sounds  have 
been  invc)<ti^ted  with  much  cue  by  Laennec 
and  his  followers.  At  fir^t  I^cnnec  considered 
tJiera  ais  exclusively  the  result  of  contraction 
of  the  vatvulur  onfices  from  organic  diseiu>e. 
Snbwtnient  ex|>rri< nee,  however^  led  him  to 
conclude  that  ilie>  nuiy  exist  without  anydia* 
ooverable  change  in  tlit-  orifices  or  valvc>,  wlnJe 
such  change  may  exist  witliout  their  conronu- 
tiince ;  and  he  at  length  adopted  the  opinion 
that  all  the  varieties  werf  owirt<;  to  a  spasmodic 
cuulroctiuij  ot  t}if  iKirth  lu  which  llit)  onui- 
naled.  A.**  n  Konmil  statement  of  the  fdct,  this 
Opinion  is  rt-rtainly  enooeotts.  Indeed  it  now 
seenu  fullyLstafcliMied  that  theimmediatecaasefl 

of  all  lliose  sounds  uic  icrlain  aiiornial  iiKitimis 
or  ctutii^Mr)r|Hiuced  in  the  column  of  blood, 
whtii'l^jplt  Wliifeh  tinially  glidei  on  smoothly 
ami  silently,  is  tlir?  <mi  into  sonnroiis  viliration. 
\V  ItiUttver  pnuliu  t's  uie  movements  m  question 
inaypiodu<:i  the  sounds;  and ooeof  theauM* 
may  ccartaiiilv  hv  tluit  which  Laennec  supposed. 
A  mtif  h  more  fri>i[ufm  cause,  however,  is  per- 
maneitt  alttration  iii  the  calil>cr  of  the  canals 
through  which  the  blood  passes,  by  some  or- 
ganic change  eflfected  in  them ;  and  bjr  mudi 
the  most  commnti  rani^  is  contnction  M  aome 
of  liie  orifices  of  Uie  htaurt. 

Tlie  bellowa-sound  appesn  to  originale  ia 
much  slighter  caii^^-s  th.in  the  somid  of  tlie  rasp 
or  saw,  and  is.  Uierefore,  of  less  value  a.s  a 
sign  of  disease.  Laennec  a-tcertained  that 
luessure  on  an  artciy  will  repioduce  the  bel> 
lows-sound  after  it  Ind  ceased ;  and  it  it  now 
known  that  the  same  pre^si;re  will  frequently 
pro«luc*<-  It  ni  an  artery  where  it  had  not  befoce 
existed,  it  is  very  constantly  present  in  cases 
of  hrtJiK  hfx  ele  of  cotisideraMe  si7,e,  and  gra- 
duiiHj  <lisa])i'e<irs  m  the  luniuur  is  absorbed 
under  the  u>e  of  iodine.  It  is  also  present  in 
the  arteries  of  the  impcegnated  uterus.  It  is 
frequently  removed,  when  strongly  marlced  in 
the  heart,  hy  venesection.  It  caniidt,  there- 
foKf  be  admitted  as  a  sign  of  organic  disease, 
aithouf^h  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  dii»regarded 
among  the  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the  lieart, 
more  especially  if  it  is  permaneiul)  pre^tjEit. 

The  sound  of  the  saw  or  rasp  is  of  less 
fieqnent  occurrence  than  the  simple  bellows- 
sound  ;  although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  iheir  causes  differ  othenMse  lliaii  in  degree. 
SUgbter  causes  suffice  to  produce  the  bellows- 
tottod.  Thaaoimd  of  the  saw  or  rasp  is  ooca* 
nonlty  pcrotived  in  the  caiottd  and  subclavian 


arteries;  it  is  also  observed  in  the  arteries  of 
the  enlar){ed  thyiotd  gland,  and  in  those  of  the 
hnpregiiated  tttents.  It  is,  however,  moat  oon- 
staiitly  observed  m  the  heart,  in  the  CKSe  of  n 
contracted  state  of  the  orifices. 

In  reference  to  these  adventitious  sounds, 
cnllfftively  and  individually,  w'«  tl  rsk  tlie  fol- 
kivMitu'  it)aclusioQs  may  be  dcduceti  from  the 
ctiiisKicnttioD  of  them>^ 

1.  The  souice  of  the  sounds  is  some  impedi- 
ment to  the  usual  cunent  of  the  blood,  from  aome 
J  hysic-al  alteration  in  the  ehannel  ihrouu'Ii  \>h.ch 
It  passes,  whereby  such  vibrations  are  excited 
in  the  coltimn  of  fluid  as  to  give  rise  to  audible 
sound. 

2.  llie  alteration  in  the  cliaiiiiel  may  be 
meidy  temporary,  and  produced  in  parts 
possessing  a  healthy  structure,  from  ner^'ous 
causes,  from  want  of  the  natural  hannony  of 
proportion  between  the  size  of  the  claainel  and 
Its  contents,  and  pcobably  from  other  unknown 
causes.  more  common  cause,  however,  ts 
sotr  e  fixed  physical  alteration  in  tlie  channels 
convey iiig  the  blood;  either  a  contraction  or 
enlargement  of  caliber,  or  some  other  deviation 
from  the  natural  structiirr,  wlierehy  thecnnent 
is  more  or  less  ittv])cded  ur  UL:>lurl>ed. 

3.  W  e  are  not  jusufied,  by  tlie  mere  presence 
of  any  of  these  sounds,  in  cooduding  that  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  valves  or  vahrular  orifioM 
exists. 

4.  If  the  morbid  sounds  disappear  afier  re- 
pose, bloodletting,  or  other  fbnn  of  depletion, 

(sr  ^1  ithout  any  evident  cause,  we  may  suspect 
mat  tiiey  originate  in  mere  functional  disorder ; 
and  the  ^bobility  of  this  opinion  will  be 
incmased  m  prapoition  to  the  period  of  their 
absence. 

5.  If  they  are  not  removed  by  tliese  or  any 
other  causes,  or  if  they  are  removed  for  a  very 
short  period  only,  or  are  merely  lessened  in 

dftrrtN',  we  may  etjiielude  tliat  tliey  originate  in 
disease  of  the  valvular  onlkes;  and  this  con- 
dosion  will  be  still  ftirtlier  strengthaned  if  there 
exist  other  symptoms  of  diseased  heart. 

6.  The  probability  of  organic  disease  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  the  character  of  the 
sounds  approacnes  that  of  the  sound  of  the  saw 
or  rasp. 

7.  Tlie  sounds  produceil  hy  valvular  <lis«Lse 
become  iQudi  weaker  ^^heu  the  contiaciion  of 
the  orifice  is  extreme  than  when  it  is  modi^ain, 
a  certain  extent  ami  force  of  ciirn-nt  licinj;  re- 
quisite to  protluce  ihem  ui  the  hi^liest  dt-*giee. 
l)r.  Hope  says  that  he  has  often  found  that  when 
the  oiitice  was  reduced  to  a  crevice  of  two  or 
three  lines  in  width,  no  sound  whatever  was 
produced. 

8.  'llie  following  is  a  bnef  sketch  of  the 
rationale  of  tlie  morbid  or  anormal  sounds 
resulting  from  valvular  disease,  for  \>hi»h  we 
are  indelited  to  the  able  pliysiciaii  just  named. 

a.  When  the  aorfic  eri/wif  is  oontmcMd,  an 
adventitious  sound,  or  moibid  mnnniuv  ae- 
companies  the  ventricular  systole  and  first 
sound;  and  wlien  thevaUes,  not  closing  accu- 
naeW,  permit  regurgitation  from  the  aorta,  a 
morbid  murmur  aocompames  the  diastole  and 
second  sound  ahn;  but  ibis  last,  adiai  it  oc> 
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cui*,  ii  cartmnely  lUgJit  and  brief,  ai  the  influx 

of  Wrtfwl  from  ilie  auricle,  during  the  diastole, 
almost  msuntly  puts  an  end  to  any  regurgita- 
tion capable  of  producing  sound. 

b.  \\  hen  the  pulmonic  or^iee  is  contracted, 
the  effects  are  the  same;  but  disease  of  the 
valves  on  this  ^ide  of  the  heart,  as  will  be 
sbown  in  another  place,  is  comparatively  veiy 


c.  When  the  mUnil  orifice  is  contracted,  a 
morbid  murmur  accompanies  and  sometimes 
entirely  supersedes  the  second  sound,  being 
occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  1)1o<m1  from 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  during  llie  duisiulc 
of  the  latter.  When  the  valve,  not  closing 
accurately,  admits  of  ieguigilatioo«  a  rounmir 
accompanies  the  0nt  soimd,  and  ttii  is  ioiii^ 
times  excited  by  a  degree  of  diseus  iosnffidailt 
to  produce  it  during  the  second. 

4.  Whoi  the  tnm^nd  orifice  is  eoolneted, 
the  nsulls  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  ca'^e. 

Then  is  vet  an  adventitious  sound,  of  a 
dififent  kind,  and  originating  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent cause,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
This  is  the  sound  which  Lacnnec  compared  to 
the  creak iii>4  of  the  leather  of  a  new  saddle, 
and  which  be  termed  cri  duxuir.  At  first  he 
eonenved  diis  sound  to  he  connected  wiA 

prnrp.nl lii,-;  ;  Iviit  ]if  afU'rwards  fave  up  this 
opinion,  and  considered  it  as  owini;  to  acci- 
dental cirt^timstances  not  of  a  morbid  kind. 
Other  observers,  however,  have  been  led  to 
adopt  l^ennec's  first  opinion ;  and  several 
cases  have  been  published  which  render  it 
exsiemelv  niobaUe  that  this  pectiliar  sound  is 
nroduced  by  the  fKedon  of  nie  heart  agatiMt 
the  pericardium,  when  one  or  both  have  li 
their  polish  irom  the  effusion  of  soUd  lymph 
widi  uitle  or  no  serum.  If  this  opinion  be 
correct,  the  sound  ought  to  present  iVv  'f  in 
most  cases  of  pericarditis  at  iomc  period 
of  their  course;  and  it  ^uld  always  be  pre- 
sent when  there  is  considerable  aUmminons 
exhalation  with  little  or  no  senim.*  Hiis 
sound,  both  in  its  character,  causes,  and  its 
Talue  as  a  sign,  is  precisely  analcffous  to  the 
kmUde/ntUatmt,  notioed  in  a  fcnner  part  of 
tfjis  article. 

The  sounds  of  the  rasp  or  saw  are  very 
fte<|uentlY  accompanied  by  a  phenomenon 
which,  like  that  of  impulse,  can  only  be 
brought  under  the  lieud  of  auscultation  on  a 
principle  of  convenience,  since,  like  impulse, 
It  is  appreciable  bj  the  sense  of  touch,  not 
of  hearing.  Tins  »  Ae  phenomenon  tenned 
li)  {  i]  \  [%isibruitteJiieHt,  and  by  I-iennecyre- 
mmement  cataire,  terms  which  it  is  not  etay 
to  render  in  English,  nor  yet  to  find  good 
substitutes  for  It  is  a  peculiar  ^-ibration  or 
thrill  communicated  to  tlie  finger  laid  upon 
the  heart  or  artny  where  it  exists,  and  whidi 
WBwhles  pict^  iceurately  the  gentle  tremor 
eommnnieaSed  to  the  liand  of  a  person  while 
amkiBg  the  head  of  a  cat  when  pdniog. 


When  existing  in  the  region  of  the  hearti 
"the  thrill"  is  idtnticn!  witli  the  sound  o* 
the  saw,  ra^p,  or  bellows  :  the  difference  t)cing 
in  the  sense  which  perceive^;,  not  in  the  thing 
peroeiTed.    If  we  oould  always  say,  fiom 
the  cfaaruter  of  the  flirill,  with  which  of  the 
two  sounds  of  the  heart  it  is  identical,  it 
would  be  more  valuable  as  a  sign  than  it  is. 
It  is  proper  10  observe  tfiat  we  do  not  always 
hear  any  of  the  sound's  when  we  feel  the 
vibration  ;  nor,  conversely,  do  we  always  feel 
the  vibration  when  we  hear  the  sound.  This, 
however,  is  not  any  proof  tliat  Imth  do  not 
spring  fiom  the  same  physical  cau.se.  Tlie 
cause  may  exist  in  a  degi^ee  sufficient  to  excite 
one  sensation  and  not  the  other;  just  as  we  may 
fed  or  see  the  vibntkm  of  a  muftcnl  string 
after  the  ear  h.is  ceased  to  hear  any  sound  from 
it.    It  is,  therefore,  we  conceive,  without 
good  fronnds,  that  Laennec  considered  the 
separate  existence  of  these  pli^r  nn  rn  :!s  proofs 
of  their  uon-ideutity.*    Dr  Hope  j^ys  tliat, 
although  resulting  m>m  the  same  causes  as  the 
morbid  sounds,  the  purritig  tremor  or  thrill 
requires,  catrria  paribiu,  a  stronger  current 
for  its  nroduction  ;  for  which  reason  it  less 
fi%quenUy  accompanies  the  passage  of  the 
bbod  fltMn  the  auricles  into  die  Tentriclcs, 
than  from  the  latter  into  their  respective  ar- 
teries, or  into  the  auricles  by  a  retrograde 
movement.   Even  in  the  latter  cases.  Dr.  Hope 
adds,  it  is  seldom  strong  unless  the  ventricle 
be  hypertrophous,  or  the  circul  uion  hurried. 
Laennec  says  the  thrill  is  almost  always  con- 
fined to  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  alihougfa 
it  is  occasionally  extended  much  beyond  this. 
The  hand  must  be  pressed  vt  rv  firmly  uiwii 
the  lieart,  in  order  to  feel  it  well.  VVhoi 
existinf  in  the  arteries,  a  middling  degree  of 
pressure  enables  us  to  perceive  it  best  ;  a  very 
slight  one  does  not  alUm  it,  a   strong  one 
abolishes  it.    It  is  sometimes  contimMMls, 
sometimes  renewed  by  the  arterial  pulse ;  'tome- 
times  it  is  confined  within  the  caliber  of  the 
artery,  sometimes  it  is  perceived  considerably 
beyond.   In  no  case  have  we  had  occasion 
to  elMerre  the  thrill  mcce  constantly  and  dis- 
tinctly  than  in  the  thyioid  aiteries  in  caset 
of  large  bronchocele. 

AUSCULTATIOH  or  TBB  HKamT  I»  THE  raTVt. 

Di A(;Nn«.i«i  OF  ppjf  .v',\CY. 
M.  Mayer,  of  Geneva,  ajipears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  applied  tne  tests  afforded 
by  auscultat;on  to  diaoover  the  existence  of  the 
filus  m  utero.  In  the  BAUotheque  Univer- 
lelle  for  November,  1818,  it  was  stated  that 
this  gentleman  had  ascertained  that  tlie  sounds 
of  the  festal  heart  are  readily  perceptible  by 
applying  the  ear  to  the  aMomni  (  f  ilie  mother. 
The  subject  was  afterwards  prosecuted,  with 
the  aid  of  the  stethoscope,  by  M.  Kergaradcc, 
and  with  additional  results  indicative  of  its 
importance;  and  the  following  facts,  verified 
by  numerous  auscultators  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent,  are  now  as  well  aacer- 


"  Colin,  E\j  Uit^ii  jti  de  U  Foitnne. — TbcMt  d« 
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tained  ai  ai^  detailed  In  iwaier  {wrts  of  ikit 
article. 

There  aie  two  aineultatory  of  tfie 

{»n  of  a  living  ftttu^  in  the  womb— 1. 

the  double  sound  of  tlte  lieart ;  and,  2.  the 
etistence  of  the  bellows-Mimd  in  the  placental 

arti  ru'*;.  or  nitln  r.  in  xhv  itUTinf  nrterie*  imm^ 
diatelv  Cuiiii4j.clLd  vvith  the  plac  i  itt:i. 

1.  The  pulsations  of  tht  t>i  tal  heart  may 
be  pcrct-iveil  u!>  early  as  the  lifth  month,  or 
bi'tween  that  and  tlie  sixth.  They  arc  chaiao- 
tcrised  by  tlic  double  sound  of  the  adult  heart, 
and  by  the  peculiar  rtiythm  of  thi«,  which  can 
never  he  mistaken  for  any  other  soom).  Hie 
sounds,  whfti  rniii|iar.<l  willi  tlir><c  of  the 
adult  heart,  examined  in  tiiu  cardiac  region, 
are  extremely  feeble:  but  thty  are,  when  at 
all  ppm'ptib^r,  jwrfr(  t'\  liistinct.  Thoy  are 
dislmmuislied  Irom  all  arterial  pulsation  of  die 
mother  by  the  duplex  rhythm,  and  by  the  ex- 
treme frequency  of  their  recuiienoe.  Tihe 
foetal  puls;itionH  are  generally  more  than  double 
that  of  the  mother.  Tin  -uuiuls  an  fmmd 
to  be  much  more  distinct  at  one  time  than 
another,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  different 
places  at  different  timrv.  Thc^sr  vnriafifins 
no  doubt  result  from  tlie  varying  position  of 
the  fetus,  and  fiom  its  relation  to  tne  uterine 
parietes. 

Tlie  sounds  will  be  much  more  distinct 
when  the  trunk  of  the  fu'tus  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  uterus,  and,  most  of  all,  when  the 
anterior  part  of  its  diest  is  applied  opposite 

to  tilt'  spot  on  wliiL-Ii  the  sti.  tliosrojx-  rests. 
When  the  whole  body  of  the  ebild  is  removed 
from  that  side  of  tlie  uterus  over  which  the 
instnimrnt  rrsts,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  action 
of  the  heart  can  be  at  all  perceived.  T\\e 
more  copious  is  the  liquor  amnii,  the  less 
perceptible,  cater  is  jmrUnUf  will  be  the  fcetal 
sounds.  The  space  over  which  the  sounds 
may  be  heard  is  generally  prt  tiy  <  \t;  ii-ivf, 
being,  indeed,  ftequentiy  the  greater  pomon 
of  the  region  occupied  by  the  ntcras.  It  is, 
ho\v(  ver,  in  •rfriml,  rn?y  to  discover  the  point 
which  IS  neare:>t  to  liie  source  of  the  sounds, 
by  the  deocasing  and  increasing  intensity  of 
the^c,  a<5  our  oxaminations  recede  from  or 
approadi  lowards  one  particular  spot.  In 
general,  tlie  pulsations  of  the  fcetal  heart  vary 
ftom  120  to  160  in  a  minute.  In  one  case 
noticed  by  Dr.  Ferguson,*  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  llie  mullier'.s  ami  eliiM's  jniNc  was 
Singularly  reversed;  tli^  former  being  100, 
while  the  latter  was  only  SO.  We  have  met 
with  no  similar  instance  on  record. 

2.  Tlie  sttond  auscultatory  sign  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fu-tus  has  been  tSnned  tlie  placental 
tound  or  placental  MUnoi-wundf  likeiris>e  the 
vtcro-placcntal  souffict.  It  was  firat  noticed  by 
M.  Ken.^'Tirader,  and  although  a  less  absolutely 
certain  indication  of  pregnancy  Uian  the  sound 
of  die  facial  heart,  rt  is  a  sifn  of  tpreat  iin» 
portaiice.  Althmicjh  termed  plncentnl,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  site  of  the  sound 
it  in  the  menu,  in  the  enlarged  artnies  whidi 

•  DaUlaTkiM.  voLL  Nevferi«h 


supply  the  placenta.^  The  sound  assumes, 
at  difl^rent  times,  all  the  character  of  the 
bellow»40und  of  die  heart.   It  becomes  per- 

tepliMt  uUmit   tlie  fourth  month  of  Le^'ation, 

and  IS  then  more  distinct  than  m  a  later  period. 
Dr.  Ferinison  says  that  he  has  not  obsmcd 

any  %-anety  of  the  vninds  to  be  peculiar  to 
|i;ulicular  .stiujr.H  ot  preun.tncy.  In  the  early 
stages,  Laennci!  destxibes  the  sound  as  resem- 
bling that  which  IS  produced  by  discharging 
a  blast  from  a  pair  of  bellows  into  an  einjity 
l>(>ltlc.  At  a  later  period,  the  sound  is  duller, 
more  diAised,  and  no  longer  conveying  the 
impression  of  being  limited  to  the  caliber  of 
a  single  artery.  It  nssimies  all  the  varieties  of 
tilt:  valvular  sounds  of  the  heart,  from  the  simple 
bellow>^«ound  to  the  sound  of  the  lasp  or  saw. 
Dr.  Fermison  "says  that  the  mn<t  constant 
^-ariety  "  is  a  tuuibination  of  the  bellows  or 
the  sawing  with  the  hosing  sound,  oOBunenciiw 
with  (me  of  the  former,  and  tenninating  vrith 
the  latter."  These  sounds  are  confined  to  a 
nuuh  sirialh T  s|)ace  than  those  of  the  ftetal 
heart.  Hie  point  where  they  are  most  audible 
is  always  fixed  in  the  same  person,  but  varies 
in  etuh  indaTfliial.  In  «tinie.  the  soutul  can 
only  be  detected  in  a  single  synit  a  few  inches 
square.  There  is  no  particular  part  of  the 
uterine  tumour  in  which  the  sound  inav  nnt 
be  found  ;  but  Dr.  Ferguson  sa\s  thai  he  has 
found  it  most  frequently  in  the  iliac  regions. 
The  placental  sound  is  always  isochronoua 
with  the  pulse  of  the  mother,  and 
jKinied  hy  ,iny  decree  of  inipid^e. 

U  hatever  \k  the  precise  mode  of  production 
of  this  sound,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  its  seat  in  flie  rnlnn.ed  vessels  of  tlie 
utenis  in  tliat  jKirtion  of  il  nnmedialely  <  on- 
iiettnl  with  the  placenta.  This  is  proved  hy 
Uie  following  fatcii  : — 1.  Hie  sound,  as  already 
stated,  is  confined  to  a  fixed  space  in  each 
in<lividual.  2.  This  s|X)t  is  ascertained,  by 
examination  after  delivery,  to  be  always  tb«t 
to  which  the  placenta  had  been  attached. 
3.  Tliat  the  sound  i-.  not  swited,  at  least 
exclusively,  in  the  placeuu,  is  proved  by  the 
ftct  that  the  sound  is  still  audible  for  a  short 
period  after  the  i.l.n  enta  is  detached.  I.  It 
ceases  iinmediati  ly  \ipon  Uie  contratiion  of 
the  utero-placentai  arteries,  us  is  proved  in 
cases  of  death  of  the  fatus  without  delivery, 
and  by  its  instantaneous  cestration  on  the  con> 
traction  of  the  uterus  afiei  ilelivery.  V  It 
IS  in  all  cases  synchronous  witli  tlie  mother's 
pulse.  There  seems  little  ground  for  believing, 
with  Dr.  Kentit  dv.t  that  the  placental  arteries 
them^elve^  luue  a  share  in  the  production  of 
the  sound,  any  farther  than  by  their  action 
promoting  that  of  tlie  uterine  arteries.  Tlie 
character  of  the  sound  is  changed  by  tlie 
ces.sation  of  the  firtal  circulation,  as  by  tlie  re- 
moval of  the  placenta,  tlie  death  of  tJie  fotus* 
or  tying  of  the  cord,  (Dr.  Kennedy  denies 

*  A  ctrikiDg  knalogical  iastum  It  afforded  by  th* 
thyroid  aitehcs  in  broochocale,  noticed  in  a  former 
put  of  this  article.  Qnsiy,  will  Uie  wat  remit  b« 
elnahieal  in  active  hyperttophicsef  otbsc  parts  «f 
(bssntiBt 
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Iff.  OUir>j*s  Ktatement  Unt  it  ii  inunediateljr 
estinfptmifdy)  the  smind  becominfr  '^fthrupt, 

of  sliurt  (:i>iitii>uanc:f\  uixl  w.uitilii^  tlu'  Icnutli- 

etied  terminatu^  whu  observed  in  the  perfect 
sound."  T%it  tnay  easily  be  explained  by 
the  clian^rf?  nccc*:snri!y  pnvlucf-*!  in  t!ic  lUcrine 
ctri'ukituiii  by  the  leuiovul  ot  the  Imisul  circu- 
lation, wittuiut  8up()osing  that  the  plaeeDldi 
•nsries  luul  any  direct  share  m  its  proaaction. 

Great  care  and  attention  are  requimte  on 
the  part  of  tht-  anx  ii!t;iior  in  Hivesti){atuig 
these  pbenomeoa.  The  sounds  being  vety 
fteUfti  perfect  sUence  is  necessary  durinf^  our 
explorations,  and  wo  must  he  v»tv  carcfu!  not 
to  coniunntl  Uie  auuttdn  Willi  others  winch 
ni.iy  e\ist  at  the  same  time,  such  as  tiic  sound 
of  the  moth(^r's  hf»art  (whuh  is  ulten  <lisuijctly 
audible  in  the  let^ion  of  the  uterus j,  of  the 
intestinal  movements,  and  the  sound  of  mus- 
cular contraction  produced  in  compressing  the 
abdomen  with  the  steAoscope.  As  the  phe> 
norncna  are  sometimes  interniittcnt.  or,  at 
least,  not  always  perceptible,  we  must  not 
deny  their  existence  because  they  are  not  dis- 
eovrrcfl  on  tht-  fir<?l  esamimtion. 

Tiie  sounds  may  be  heard  almost  as  well 
by  the  naked  ear  as  the  stedMMCope;  but  to 
all  who  are  accustomed  to  use  thi^t  instrument, 
there  are  numerous  and  very  obvious  reasons 
why  it  should  be  preferred.  It  is,  howewr, 
well  that  practitioners  should  be  aware  that 
tiie  phenomena  may  be  detected  by  any  one, 
whether  a  practised  auscultator  or  not. 

Different  practitioners  make  the  patients 
adopt  dillbrent  positkllis  durintr  exploration. 
In  many  case?;  tfi^-  •■■oimds  arp  heard  wry  dis- 
tinctly while  tht'  patD-at  is  !ieate<l  lu  a  cliuir  iit 
her  ordinary  dress  ;  but  it  is  always  preferable, 
when  it  can  be  done»  for  the  patient  to  assume 
the  horiaontal  postme,  and  remove  her  stays 
and  thick  iHtticoats.  Tlie  presence  of  the 
solid  stays  is  particularly  objectionablCi  as 
they  are  apt  to  convey  the  sounds  of  the 
mothfr's  hrart  from  the  chest  downwards. 

No  one  who  is  aware  of  iltt;  frequciu  aud 
great  difficultiee  experienced  by  practitioners 
in  detecting  pregnancy,  and  of  the  va.st  im- 
portance of  doinjj;  so  in  some  cases,  wdl  have 
any  doubt  of  the  Rrcal  value  of  the  signs  now 
described.  Th^  are  almost  as  certain  as  the 
perception  of  the  fiatal  movements,  and  more 
certain  tlian  the  touch ;  and  tliey  possess  a  \  fry 

£^  superiority,  in  point  of  convenience  anil 
licacy,  over  the  hitter.  It  is  true,  they  tmve 
not  been  detected  in  some  ca-'es  of  precnanrv  ; 
it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  some  peculiar 
idiosyiiciacy»  tfiey  may  never  manjftirt.  then- 
selves  in  certain  cases ;  hut  ample  experience 
proves  that  their  ab.<ience  is  a  circumstance  of 
extreme  rarity-  Their  absence,  thirefore,  nmst 
not  be  considered  as  an  absolute  test  of  the 
noo-existence  of  pregnancy ;  altfaou^  their 
prr-sf  nee  inav  be  looked  u[K)n  as  the  reverse. 
Here,  as  m  every  other  C4»*e  in  which  auscul- 
tation it  applied,  we  have  all  the  other  sigDS 
to  guide  onr  jud'rmfnt  in  the  in'^tanres  where 
the  fatal  and  planeutiil  sounds  arc  not  de- 
tected ;  while  in  the  vast  majority  of  oases, 
we  have  an  additioiial  sign»  of  almost  in&llible 


acGur.Krir.  It  cannot,  thenfore,  be  denied 
that  thb  Ibne  of  physical  diaguosiai  lias  con- 
ferred even  on  pueipeial  loedicitie  a  boon  of 
immense  value. 

This  article  has  extended  to  so  great  a  lengdi 
as  to  prevent  »is  frmn  offprinu'  some  ^jrneral 
remarki>  on  the  actual  and  comparative  value 
of  auscultation  as  a  diagn<»tic  measure.  We 
may  probably  have  another  opportunity  of 
doing  so.    (See  Puysical  Diagnosis.) 

(Jokn  Ferba,) 

BARBIERS.  This  is  a  variety  of  paralysis, 
chiefly  prevalent  in  India.  .Sau\.!'4es  thus  de- 
fines it :  .Motus  grjdicntiuiu  genu  retralicns 
eum  tremore,  formicationis  sensu,  vocis  rauee- 
diiie.  India  fainilians."  I /niuafus  defines  it: 
**  ParUuin  tremor,  ueuuuni  cuntractura,  stupor, 
raucedo."  Sagar  adds  to  the  definition  of  Sau- 
vages, "  Stupore  dolorifioo  artuuro."  Dr. Aiken 
arranges  the  disease  as  synonymous  with 
"  eontraetiini."  Bontius  desenhes  barbters 
w«^ll,  but  he  gives  it  also  the  name  of  beriberi; 
and  Dr.  Mason  Good  has  oompletely  cob- 
rounded  the  two  di.s«i.sps:  it  i.s  of  importawse 
tiierelbre  that  they  should  be  discriraioated. 

The  leading  features  of  beriberi  are  uneasineat 
with  partial  loss  of  power  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, obstructed  respiration,  and  general  u^de- 
matoua  intumescence.  Beriberi  is  commonly 
an  acute  disease.  Barbiers  is  characterised  by 
pain,  numbness,  and  partial  paralysis  of  dw 
inferior  and  sujk  rior  extremities  :  sometimes 
the  vocal  organs  arc  similarly  affected.  Bai^ 
biers  is  genenUly  a  chronic  disease. 

Ilontius  (h  scnbes  the  disease  as  "  a  species 
of  palsy,  or  nitlier  a  tremor;  for  at  thu  same 
time  that  it  impain  die  sensation  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  sometimes  even  of  the  whole  bo<ly,  it 
induces  a  trembling.  It  is  more  especially  the 
produrt  of  a  rainy  season.  In  general  the 
disease  invades  slowly;  under  particular  cir- 
cumstanees  it  attacks  suddenly.  Among  the 
chief  symptoins  of  this  disease  is  a  lassitude  of 
the  whole  body ;  the  moUoa  and  sensation, 
especially  of  the  feet  and  hands,  are  hmguid 
and  depraved;  and  for  the  most  part  a  titilla- 
tion  is  felt  in  these  part^,  similar  to  what  jteiies 
them  m  cold  countries  in  the  winter,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  sensation  in  barbiers 
is  more  pamful :  the  speech  is  sometimes  so 
much  obstructed  that  the  patient  can  Scarce 
pronounce  a  syllable  articulately." 

The  translator  of  Dr.  Bontiua's  work  states 
that  barbiers  "  is  most  violent  and  frequent  on 
the  Malabar  (  oiist,  where  (especiaUy  during 
the  months  of  .laaoaiy,  February,  and  Mavdi^ 
it  attacks  those  who  unwarily  sleep  exposed  to 
the  land  winds  which  issue  every  moniing 
ahout  sunri-e  from  the  neiglibouring  moun- 
tains; suddenly  seizing  them  with  a  painful 
sensation  in  the  periosteum  of  the  arms  and 
legs.  In  some  persons  the  pain  abates  as  the 
day  advances  and  the  air  becomes  warm ;  but 
in  oAets  it  continues  for  a  considerable  time, 
attended  with  a  ■weakness  of  the  knees  and  an 
uneasy  staisalioii  ui  llie  calves  of  the  legs  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  esnccally  on  any  attempt  to 
walk.   It  is  scarcely  cm  cured  by  medicine 
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tiU  ufter  the  shiftiug  of  the  monsoon,  unless  the 
patieot  be  icmovea  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
or  to  any  place  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  fialigat 
mountains,  where  by  the  changes  of  the  tdr 
they  (jiiicklv  rtKJOver." 

Jbr.  lAudf  in  his  account  of  the  diseases  in- 
etdental  to  atnuicteis  in  diflfeicnt  paiti  of  the 
world,  says,  "  Bar1)if  rs  is  a  specie-*  of  ilic  palsy, 
a  disease  most  frequent  ui  India.  It  dutrt'sses 
chiefly  the  lower  class  of  Europeans,  who, 
when  intoxicated  with  liquor,  frequently  sleep 
in  tlie  open  air  exposed  to  the  land  winds.  Its 
attack  is  generally  sudden,  and  entirely  deprives 
the  limbs  of  their  motion;  sometimes  only  pan 
^them.** 

Tlie  following  is  Mr.  Marshall's  account  of 
the  di.sease  :*  "  For  the  most  part  it  commences 
with  pain  in  the  muscles  of  tlie  thighs  and  leg^ 
partictil.irlv  of  the  licllies  of  tlie  irastrncnemii. 
This  unea^iiieiiii  is  usually  attended  by  a  general 
immbness  of  the  extfem%  and  m  imMrfbct 
command  of  the  powers  of  locomotion.  iSome- 
times  the  patients  describe  their  sensations  to 
be  as  if  hot  water  or  sand  was  ninning  over  the 
aifiscted  parts;  at  other  times  they  complain  of 
a  sense  of  finmkation  aax)mpanied  with  a 
pricking  kind  of  pain.  In  some  cases  the  hands 
and  forearms  become  similarly  affected.  I  never 
aaw  a  case  when  die  disease  was  confined  to 
one  extremity.  In  general  tlic  TL'  was  but  little 
difference  in  the  degree  of  llie  affeclioii  of  the 
CXtremi^  of  one  side  from  that  of  another.  In 
one  case  the  muscles  situated  on  the  back  part 
of  the  neck  became  aJTected,  and  erentuallv 
the  jHAvcrs  of  articulation  were  much  impairetf. 
This  last  symptom  admitted  of  partial  allevia- 
tions. Hie  appetite  (or  food  js  seldom  mtidi 
impaired  duriu.:  the  c^irly  stage  of  the  disease. 

*'  When  the  di:»easu  has  made  considerable 
progress,  the  patient  b  unable  to  walk  steadily, 
^taodint^  or  widking  in  general  gfeatly  aggra- 
valei  the  uneasiness  of  the  limbs.  I'he  patients 
have  an  infirm  tottering  gait,  and  tliose  whose 
bands  are  afiiected  lose  the  power  of  feeding 
themaehM.  They  seldom  enjoy  sotmd  sleep, 
although  thty  seem  to  labour  under  a  sluu^ish 
inactivity  and  an  unvvillinguessi  lu  exert  tiiem* 
■elves. 

**  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  sometimes 
protracted  to  a  period  of  several  months.  As  the 
complaint  advances,  the  patients  express  their 
sensations  of  the  affected  parts  to  be  as  if  they 
were  dry  or  dead,  and  almost  entirely  without 
fee-ling.  Loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and 
emaciation  soon  follow;  the  extremities  lose  the 
natunl  temperature;  the  exterior  musdes  b»> 
come  paralytic,  while  the  flexor  muscles  seem 
to  have  some  force,  by  which  means  tiie  joints 
(puticularly  the  joints  of  tlie  fingers)  become 
contracted.  Tlie  pulse  is  frequent,  thready, 
and  flutlermg;  the  vital  functions  greatly  im- 
paired ;  and  eventually  death  supervenes. 

**  The  general  remote  causes  of  this  disease 
appear  to  be  cold  and  mdmie  applied  to  the 
lu*fi\  ,  [ntoxication,  and  the  excesses  and  irre- 
gulanties  consequent  on  mebnety ;  violent  ex- 
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ercisc  in  tlie  sun,  lying  down  in  tl^  open  nir 
during  the  heat  of  the  day;  exposure  to  the 
cold  chilling  dews  of  tlie  night,  and  particularly 
by  going  to  sleep  in  this  situation ;  suddenly 
ohstrm  ted  perspiration,  by  exposing  the  liody 
but  partially  covered  to  a  current  of  cold  air  ; 
long  lasting,  and  perhaps  every  circumslanoe 
whicli  exhausts  the  hutn;ui  frame." 

liorseii  and  dogs  are  iiumetimes  liable  to  a 
similar  ]>aralytic  affection  of  the  extremities,  in 
India,  wliu  h  i-  universalU  iLscriln  d  to  the  land 
wind  :  they  raixlj,  if  ever,  completely  recover. 

The  case  of  spasmodic  disease  described  by 
Dr.  Bostock  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  vol.  far.  seems  to  have  been 
an  affection  nearly  allied  to,  if  :  i  the  same, 
as  the  disease  now  under  consideration.  The 
patient,  who  was  in  the  middle  of  life,  was  fin( 
attacked  with  achings  in  the  lower  limb  on  one 
side,  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  and  irre- 
gularity of  motion  which  soon  extended  to  the 
other  side,  and  then  gradually  to  the  throat,  so 
as  to  impede  deglutition,  except  with  great 
iKiin  and  severe  exertion.  The  larynx  next 
oecaiue  affected  so  as  to  nreveut  speech,  and 
afterwards  the  muscles  on  thebadi  or  the  neck. 
The  limhs  were  riL'id.  so  that  they  were  l>oth 
bent  and  straightened  with  difficnlty.  'llie 
intellectual  powers  were  at  lent;tli  aflected  ;uid 
weakened  ;  the  failure  of  understanding  gradu-  ' 
ally  increasing,  principally  showing  itself  in 
paroxysms,  during  one  of  which  the  patient 
died.  Ko  cause  of  the  diacnsc  could  be  traced 
before  death,  nor  did  dissection  discover  any 
organic  chaime  calculated  to  account  for  the 
symptoms.  For  the  treatment  of  this  affection. 
Me  Pasalysis. 

(J,  SuU.) 

BATHING.  In  its  most  coroprehensirtt 
sense,  the  term  bathing  means  the  immersion, 
for  special  purposes,  of  the  body,  or  a  part 
of  it,  in  a  medium  different  from  that  in  which 
it  is  commonly  placed.  Any  substance  which 
constitutes  this  medinm,  when  oonmdered  only 
in  relation  to  the  speCMl  pwpaeey  11,  ID  me- 
dical language,  termed  a  hatk. 

A  great  variety  of  materials  has  been  em- 
ployed to  form  baths,  the  cnumention  of 
which  in  thu>  place  would  be  of  little  practical 
utility,  however  it  nuadit  show  literary  reseaidl. 
In  the  present  artide  we  shall  confine  our 
observations  almost  entirely  to  baths  composed 
of  -vvatcr,  watery  vajKiur,  and  :i:r 

We  shall  comm^ce  with  the  fluid  water 
bath,  as  being  that  in  most  general  use,  and  1^ 
far  the  most  generally  useful.  Tlie  most  im- 
porumt  circumstance  respecting  Uus  bath,  and 
indeed  other  baths  also,  is  its  tempoaltm. 
To  the  consideration  of  this,  thensaie) 
shall  first  direct  our  attention. 

The  range  of  temperature  within  which 
water  in  a  liquid  ferm  has  been  einpkiyed 
<br  beibs,  includes  aibout  80*  or  90*  of  Fahnn- 
heit's  scale,  viz.  from  33o  up  to  112°  or  UOo. 
A  lower  degree,  for  obvious  rexsons,  cannot 
be  used;  and  as  no  therapeutical  indication 
can  ever  re(|uire  a  hicher,  we  need  not  extend 
the  scale  ui  this  direction,  although  baths  of 
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even  a  higlicr  tcmpcralurt;  liiau  1 20*  irtny  00- 
aMimiBQy  IWTe  been  had  recourse  to. 

Various  nibdivisioiu  of  baths,  according  to 
<hetr  temperature,  have  been  adopted  by  wri- 
ters on  this  subject — all  the  subdivisions  Iwing; 
ibuuded  oa  tlus  piesuiiied  differetice  of  effect 
of  ihe  bath  at  particular  tera|Mratui«>.  It  is 
obvious,  howevtr.  llut  every'  classification  of 
this  kind  must  be,  in  some  degree,  arbitrary; 
it  beiiit,'  utterly  impossible  pfociaely  to  limit 
the  effects  of  any  class  of  agents  upon  a  sub- 
ject like  the  living  body,  whose  properties  and 
susceptibilities  are  perpetually  varying  m  tlic 
ame  individual  at  difiieieiit  timeiy  aod  difier 
extremely  in  different  Indiyidvab  at  the  aame 
time.    Ill  ilii;-  n-|  i-ct  is  precisely  like 

every  other  tlierajjeulical  agent.  We  have  the 
ineaiiB  of  caicuhiting  witli  certainty  the  ele- 
ments of  one  side  of  llip  f^niilinr!  only;  the 
result,  therefore,  cannot  be  oi)icr\vise  tluui  un- 
certain. As,  bowerer,  in  the  case  of  medi- 
cines, ex^erienoe  baa  enabled  u«  to  establish 
an  approxtmatitm  towards  a  mediuin  standard 
of  results,  in  calculating  their  effects  on  men  in 
general,  so,  in  Uke  loaoner,  we  have  obtained 
certain  average  in  die  ease  of  bathing.  And 
although,  a-swe  have  said,  the  conclusions  can, 
at  best,  be  viewed  as  mere  approximations, 
atiU  the  knowledge  of  them  is  or  great  utilHj 
in  practice.   They  must,  at  all  events,  be  em- 

Eh^red  as  convenient  expressions  of  known 
icts  by  those  who  would  communicate  inlbr- 
matioQU)  othefs. 

Hie  simplest  and  meat  natural  division  of 
baths  is  into  cofd  and  hot :  the  former  com- 
prehending all  those  which  coiuniumcate  the 
sensation  of  cold,  the  ktter  all  which  oocsaion 
tlie  feeling  of  heat.  Although,  for  reasons 
above  stuted,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  tiic  degree 
which  shall  form  the  boundary  between  the 
two  classes  of  sensations,  we  shall  nevertb** 
less,  on  the  ground  of  practical  convenience, 
assume  such  aprecisf  limit.  Generally  i  k- 
ing  tins  boundary  wilt  be  found  between  tiie 
84th  and  88th  degree  of  Fahrenheit;  and 
althoui^h  well  aware  fh'.>t  t!v«  range  is  suffici- 
ently .small,  we  shall  still  runiier  abridge  it  by 
miming  the  intermediate  degree  of  88  as  the 
precise  limit,  denominating  all  baths  of  a 
temperature  bdow  this  cora,  and  all  above  it 
warm. 

In  subdividing  these  two  sections  of  baths 
according  to  temperatnre,  we  would  propose 

the  foUov.  ind  ;trranpemcnt  to  the  pnic  tiiioner, 
as  one  loundcU  on  practical  indications,  and 
therefore  likdy  to  be  useful,^ — leaving  it  al> 
ways  to  be  understood  tliat,  in  Axing  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  by  individual  degrees,  we  are 
influenced  more  by  motives  of  convenience 
than  (rom  any  belief  that  these  are  the  exact 
and  true  limits  of  die  different  classes  of 
baths  :— 

1.  The  cold  bath,    from  SS' to  60». 

2.  The  cool  bath,     -    -  60"  to  75«. 

3.  The  temperate  hath,  -  75«  to 

4.  The  tepid  bath,    -    -  85°  to  'yi". 

5.  'ihf  xvurm  ba^f  -    -  92*"  to  9B». 

6.  Tkt  hot  batk,     -  -  96*  to 


OF  COLD  BATRmO. 

^  I.  Of  tht  phenomena  and  gtnenU  aperaiknt 

of  the  eoid  hath. 
When  a  person  in  health  first  enters  a  bath 
of  cold  water,  he  experiences  at  the  same  time 
a  aenMlioii  of  cold  proportioned  to  die  lowi> 
neas  of  the  temperature,  and  a  sudden  im- 
pression on  the  oervouii  hybtem,  usually  termed 
a  shock,  proportioned,  arteris  partbiu,  partly 
to  the  degree  of  cold,  and  partly  to  the  sua* 
denness  of  tlie  immersion.     Frequent  con- 
comil;irits,  if  not  universally  constituent  parts 
of  the  shock,  are,  a  greater  or  less  dqjree  of 
dtivering  and  convulsive  anhe1atioa,and  a  con- 
fused mental  feelinc  of  surprise  and  appre- 
hension.    If  tlie  temperature  is  vei^  low, 
these  sensations  are  proportionally  vivid,  but 
they  are  experienced  in  some  de<^e  at  ail 
temperatures  below  that  conveying  the  feeling 
of  vrarmth.     Almost  immediately  af^r  the 
shock,  the  feeling  of  cold  vanidies  and  gives 
place  to  one  of  a  difioent  kind.    Hits  gra- 
dually incre;Lses  and  becomes   speedily  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  frame,  the  unpleasant 
sensations  being  succeeded  by  others  of  « 
decidedly  pleasurable  kind.     The  water  al- 
most ceases  to  be  felt,  or  is  felt  communica- 
ting a  sensation  of  warmth  rather  than  of  cold. 
If  the  immersion,  however,  is  prolonged,  this 
sense  of  warmtli  gradually  decreases;  but  if 
the  system  is  at  all  vigorous,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  not  extremeljr  low,  tiie 
renewed  sense  of  cold  is,  Ibratime,  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise,  the  individual  feeling 
as  if  the  external  impression  were  more  than 
COUnteibalanced  by  an  active   force  witMn, 
of  an  opposite  kind.    After  a  time,  however, 
longer  ur  shorter  according  to  the  state  of  the 
system  and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the 
sense  of  agreeable  coolness  is  aiMoeeded  by 
one  of  actual  cold ;  more  pemMnent  trerooni 

or  shuddcrings  come  on ;  ttie  extremities  fcH;! 
benumbed,  and  the  whole  body  gradually 
becomes  bnguid,  exhausted,  and  powerless. 
No  second  clow  c%'er  snrceeds  this  second 
chill ;  but   the  feeling  of  cold,  numbness, 
general  discomfort  and  debility  iBCrea.%  with 
the  continuance  of  the  immersion.  The  £ue 
and  whole  stn^ce  of  the  body  become  pale 
and  shrunk,  and  obviously  reduced  in  size, 
as  is  familiarly  evinced  by  the  fklUog  off  of 
rings  ftom  fii^era  on  which  diey  had  fitted 
tightly;  the  pulse  becomes  smaller  nnd  more 
feeble,  and  frequently  slower  than  natural; 
there  is  a  feeling  of  oppression  on  the  diest, 
a  disposition  to  pass  urine,  and  the  sense  of 
chilliness  gradually  increases  to  a  strong  and 
general  slnvermir. 

If  the  individual  leaves  the  bath  before  the 
supervention  of  the  second  access  of  shivering, 
or  before  this  has  (  onlinued  long,  he  genenilly 
experiences,  on  dressing,  a  renewal  of  the  re- 
action which  had  followed  die  shodc  of  im- 
mersion, and  this  havincrnow  nothinc^  to  coun- 
teract it,  becomes  more  vivid  and  permanent. 
The  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  stronger  than 
before  immersion;  the  &ce,  lips,  aiKl  whole 
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•kin  not  merely  recover  th«  colour  and  ifwnrth 

and  plumpnt-^s  whidi  they  h\u]  lost,  I>ut  aro 
actually  enlai^ged  beyond  their  ti.ii)itu;il  state; 
the  hntra,  which  dnrinf  the  chill  had  dropped 
from  tJu-  fiiv:]^cr?,  now  fit  tizhler  tlian  before 
tlie  bath;  ail  Miiise  oi  uppiesdiuti  in  the  chest 
and  head,  and  of  general  langour  vanishes,  and 
to  thie  succeed  an  exciting  feeling  of  internal 
buoyancy,  and  an  agreeable  consciousness  of 
animal  power. 

The  above  is  a  brief  aca>nnt  of  the  prin- 
cipal  jphenomena  tiaually  produced  by  the  oath 
of  cf)f(i  water  used  for  iiiediral  purposes. 
On  proceeding  to  iuiulyze  them,  they  appear  to 
Milttit  of  n  ready  division  into  two  elates, 
according  as  they  flow  more  or  less  dirrctly 
from  the  action  of  the  bath — the  first  com- 
prehending the  phenomena  usually  included 
under  the  term  thock,  the  second  those  in- 
duded  onder  the  terra  reaelum;  and  it  seems 
necCMry,  with  a  view  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  bath  as  a  remedy,  to  enter  some- 
what more  into  detail  res|)ecting  thet%  and 
also  briefly  to  notice  tfieir  physiological  Causes, 
and  their  tiitrapeutic  operauon. 

I.  The  shock. — Although  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  entirely,  either  speculatively  or  in 
practice,  all  the  phenomena  included  under  the 
name  of  shock,  we  can  still  see  that  the  qrtlem 
is  affected  hy  it  in  various  ways. 

1.  The  anphcatiott  of  the  cold  water  to  the 
surikce  produces  an  immediate  and  very  pow- 
erful inlluence  on  the  economy  through  the 
medium  of  sensation.  The  whole  nervous 
system  seems  suddenly  impressed,  and  as  if 
about  to  yield  'beneath  some  hurtful  ix>wer; 
but,  in  general,  before  any  of  tiie  important 
fimctions  have  become  materially  disturbed, 
the  eonservaiive  energies  are  roused  to  suocess- 
ful  resistance. 

In  certain  states  of  the  body,  however,  the 
impraanoii  is  fimnd  to  be  too  powerful  for  th« 
nervous  syfem ;  nnd  there  is  either  no  re- 
action, or  ihis  IS  too  feeble  to  produce  any 
useful  results.  A  complete  ana  prolonged 
depression  of  the  powers  of  life  may  be  the 
e0O8eqnenc«,  or  even  life  itsdf  may  be  ex- 
tinguiiiiif d.  Numerous  instances  are  known 
of  iitdividuuls  t)eing  killed  by  the  cold  bath, 
in  this  way.  Sneb  persons  have  commonly 
entered  it  wlu  n  tbey  were  exhausted  by  bo- 
dily excrtiun  aiid  long-cualumed  perspira- 
tion. 

2.  Refr^gemtion,  to  a  certain  extent,  must 
of  neoeaaity  result  immediately  from  immer- 
sion in  the  cold  bath.  This  effect  must  always 
be  conjoined  with  tlie  former.  Ctettrii  ptwibu$f 
it  is  proportioned  to  the  lowness  of  the  temper- 
ature, and  the  dumtion  of  the  immersion. 

3.  There  is  an  imiuediata  ri.lr«iCt;Mioa  of  the 
fluids  from  tlie  surface  of  the  body  to  the  tn- 
tenml  narts.  The  bath  produces  this  effect 
partly  tJirough  the  nenrous  impression  cxciu-d 
by  it ;  partly  by  the  contraction  of  tlic  whole 
8U[)erficial  c»piUartes  from  refrigeration,  forcing 
their  contents  inwanb;  and  partly  through 
the  meelianical  compMoion  pcodtioed  fagr  a 
denser  medium. 
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4.  Thteold  watarpioduoea,  to  a  eertain  ««- 

tent,  a  condensation  of  the  tissues  with  wliich 
It  comes  imuiediately  in  contact,  jiartly  by  the 
physical  abstraction  of  heat,  and  partly  throui^ 
a  vital  impression  on  the  nnrnnizntion.  The 
contractions  ol  the  tiu^ers,  .'scrutum,  A«.c.  are 
obvious  instances  of  this  effect.  Farts  not 
in  contact  with  the  refngeratu^  medium  also 
contract,  in  .sympathy  with  those  wbidi  are. 

All  the  efleets  now  mentioned  are  necessarily 
present  in  every  case,  but  their  relative  intensi^ 
may  vary  iniinitely,  according  to  the  oonditiaa 
of  the  <fubjecl,  llie  mode  of  applying  the  agent, 
&c.  'ilie  ureduminance  of  tlie  one  or  the  other 
class  is  of  great  oonsequeoca  in  a  practical 
point  of  view;  and  it  is  important  to  know 
that  the  administration  of  the  bath  may  be  so 
re<.rulated  as  to  produce  this  particular  effect. 

11.  Re-nctuHi. — The  almost  instantaneous 
result  of  the  shock  is  the  excitement  of  the 
nen'ous  system  to  increased  activity,  in  vir'ii.-, 
no  doubt^  of  tliat  general  principle  of  self- 
oonsenation  best<iwed,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  on  all  living  or^uiized  l)cin»?!.  The 
relnipuhion  of  the  tiuid;*  iruiu  the  aurftice  upon 
tlie  iutenial  organs  and  large  >'ascular  trunks, 
produciiw  mechanical  distension,  and  probably 
also  vitally  stimnlalii^  the  pans,  unites  its 
effects  witli  i]iose  re>ultin..;  from  the  direct 
consen'ative  ertorts  of  the  nervous  power. 
Tlie  centres  of  vital  energy,  the  brain  and 
heart,  are  rouied  ;  the  latter  organ  rc-a(  ts  w  iih 
fresh  vigour  on  its  contents,  and  tlte  blood  is 
once  mom  pnypelled  tlirough  the  whole  capil- 
lary system,  more  particularly  of  the  sur&ce, 
carrying  with  it  lifie,  heat,  and  renovated 
action. 

As  the  effects  of  the  cold  bath,  considered 
as  a  medical  agent,  are  greatly  varied  according 

(0  the  mcwlo  in  which  it  is  applied  and  the 
coudiuuu  of  the  ludividual  at  tiie  time  he 
employs  it,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  con.sider- 
able  differences  of  opinion  res|)ecting  its  mode 
of  action  should  liave  existed  among  physiolo- 
gists and  physicians.  By  some  it  has  been 
deemed  sedative,  by  others  stimulant,  by  some 
debilitating,  1^  others  tonic.  The  truth  is, 
that  its  ojienition  varies  with  the  circumstances 
of  tiie  e«Lse.  liegarded  abstractedly  as  a  me- 
dium of  communicating  cold,  there  csin  be  no 
doubt  that  tlie  cold  bath  must  be  considered  as 
debdiUiuug  in  the  highest  degree,  inasmuch  as 
its  continued  ajiplicatiou  will  eventually  priK 
duce  death,  bom  exhaustioa  of  the  nervous 
energy  and  derangement  of  fbnctions  essential 
to  life.  But  when  we  spi  aV  of  the  cold  bath 
Miedtca//y,  we  do  not  regard  its  absolute  effects, 
but  its  eflhcts  when  applied  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  rctnilated  acrordin-r  to  certain 
views.  Lake  many  oilier  remedies,  it  may  be 
debilitating  to  the  destruction  of  life  in  OOe 
dose,  and  yet  .salutary  and  tonic  in  another. 
Accordingly,  when  used  in  the  proper  case, 
at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  manner, 
the  cold  bath  is  uoquestiooably  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tonics  in  die  whole  range  of  the 
Materia  Medit  a,  and  it  i%.  dually  as  such  that 
it  is  used  in  medicine. 
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Of  the  special  effects  of  the  cold  bath  as 
II  nii  dicul  agatUf  oimC  tf  tk§  auA  en- 
suriag  them. 

The  cold  bath  is  employed,  in  indhnduol 

ca^-*:,  chi(  fly  with  the  view  of  prixUicin^^  one 
of  the  three  tbIlowiDg  eSecXs : — 1.  tlte  shuck  oa 
the  iMfVous  system,,  independently  of  tbb  ac- 
rom[)«n villi,'  r»  friineration  or  subsequent  re- 
iicUou ;  2.  lilt  refrigeration,  independently  of 
the  nervous  nhock,  or  vascular  re-action  ;  and, 
9.  the  le-actioin  indepoKleQily  of  the  shock  or 
lefiigeiaikM.  The  two  first  of  these  objects 
are  of  inferior  |)rat  lir;il  ini|H)rUuicf  ;  ilu'  last 
coropreheods  oead^  the  whole  docthoe  of  cold 
bathing. 

I.  T/ic  7'?  rr, >,','%  inij)7i'K<,iii;<,  v-  shiH-fc. — When 
the  cold  Ixiih  ij>  employed  with  tlit  mhw  of 
pnduciiig  the  shock,  properly  so  called,  or 
primaiy  nervous  impression,  and  if  it  is  de- 
sired ^t  this  should  be  great,  the  water  is 
imxl  al  a  low  temperature,  and  the  application 
of  U  is  sudden,  forcible,  and  brief.  To  Ihis 
Ctid  the  patiait  is  ehher  plunged  suddenly  into 
the  water  and  ini»t:uitly  withdrawn,  or  the 
water  is  dashed  over  him  iu  the  form  of  affu-. 
siou.  A  familiar  example  of  this  use  of  the 
cold  bath  is  tlio  sprinklinjc;  iht-  face  luid  lirrast 
of  a  person  di3^»«d  to  swoon.  Uu  the  saiiip 
principle,  a  more  copcMis  afiution  is  used  in 
certain  convulsive  diseases,  more  especiaUy 
those  of  an  hysteric  or  put  el y  nervous  kind. 
Ill  such  c.iMs  I }h: application  isoftt-n  extremely 
strrvietdible.  It  has  likewise  been  used  m  con- 
vulsive aA«tiom  of  a  note  permanent  kind, 
as  in  chon  i,  t»  tanii>,  and  epilopsv,  but  with 
less  beiK'tieml  ctl«:ct  in  general,  mid  aut  always 
with  safety.  The  same  practice  was  formerly 
employed  in  nania;  the  mode  of  administer^ 
ing  it  being,  in  this  case,  to  cause  the  unhappy 
ni.iui.ies  to  tumble  unawares  into  a  deep  plunge- 
bath  or  pood.  With  a  similar  view  the  cold 
hath,  cmefly  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  copious  and 
ft)rriblc  affusion,  wxts  nuith  empluyed  in  fever, 
io  the  hope  of  breaking  the  train  of  morbid 
actions  in  which  Isver  sias  imaghied  to  oon- 
sist. 

In  all  these  ca-ses,  aliliough  the  object  is  to 
obtain  the  primary  nervous  shock  tlirough  the 
sudden  impression  nude  on  sensation;  yet  as 
theie  necessarily  oo-eidst  with  Ais,  refrigera- 
tion of  the  surface  and  repulsion  of  fluids  to 
the  internal  parts,  Uie  secondary  eflect,  termed 
re-action,  is  frequently  an  inevitable  result 
of  this  :)p|i!ication  of  the  bath.  In  the  rasrs, 
tlierelure,  ui  which  re-action  is  likely  to  prove 
injurious,  tlie  remedy  stumld  not  be  used,  as 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  ito  oecuireoce ; 
or  when  used,  the  applicatkm  should  be  ex- 
tri  1  I  short,  and  the  body  should  be  dried 
iiuiueUiately.  Before  making  trial,  in  any 
case,  of  a  remedy  so  powerftl,  care  wilt,  of 
course,  bo  taken  to  ascertain,  as  fhr  as  this  is 
practicable,  die  powers  of  tlie  system  to  sus- 
tain the  sliock. 

II.  Refrigeration. — When  the  object  is  tn 
obtain  the  renigeratory  action  of  tlie  cold  batli, 
with  a£  little  as  jwssible  of  the  nervous  shock 
or  vascular  re-action,  it  must  be  allied  in 


the  way  least  likely  tu  produce  tlie  two  last. 
W'e  shall  see  presently  that  the  degree  of  re- 
action is,  C4cteru  ^ibm,  pn^xMtiooed  to  the 
degree  of  cold,  if  tfiis  is  only  temporarily 
applied;  we  ha\e  just  n  that  tlie  m  n'ous 
impression  is*  pcuportioned  to  the  suddenness 
and  vehemence  of  the  application  of  the  water, 
and  also  to  its  coldness ;  if,  then,  we  wij>h  to 
produce  the  refrigeratory  eflect  alone,  we  must 
neither  apply  the  water  of  a  low  tempeiator^ 
nor  suddenly,  nor  forcibly. 
The  only  esses  tn  which  refrigeration  is 

required  as  a  n  uiedv,  arr-  those  in  whirh  the 
animal  temperature  is  elevated  above  the  na- 
tural standard;  and  dtis  happens  only  in 
febrile  diseases.     In  symptomatic  fevers,  the 
consequence  of  local  inflammation   of  the 
viscera,  this  remedy  is  larely  applicable; 
being  usually,  when  so  employed,  produrtiie 
of  an  ai^ravation  of  tlie  disease.     In  die 
clas>  of  fevers  termed  idiunathic,  as  in  the 
common  continued  fever  of  this  cotmtiy,  or 
typhus,  ooM  water  has  been  extenrively  used, 
arid  oAei)  with  1h  lufit.    In  the  jircccding  para- 
graph we  iiave  a,heady  noticeil  one  raode  in 
which  this  remedy  has  been  applied,  not  how* 
ever  v\  iih  the  view  of  refrigerating  tlie  surface, 
but  of  suddenly  cutting   short  the  disease. 
\\  lieu  this  latter  object  is  not  attained,  the 
result  has  commonly  been  an  increase  oi  the 
febrile  heat  and  vascnUur  ewitement.  To 
ensure  refrigeration  in  this  and  other  case^!, 
the  water  should  be  applied  at   first  only 
a  little  below  die  temperature  of  the  skin, 
its  heat  being  insensibly  and  craduallv  re- 
duced, but  never  below  that  of  tepid,  or 
at  most,  cool,    llie  gentlest  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  is  the  best,  as  with  a  sof\  sponge ; 
and  the  process   should   be   persevered  io 
without  interruption   until  the  dL^-ind  effect 
is  produced.   1  be  uoo-iutexruption  of  the  ap- 
plication is  the  more  essential  in  proportion  as 
it•^  temperature  is  low.    In  locaf  affectitms  of 
an  inflammatory  kind,  iu  which  very  cold  lo- 
tions axe  used  as  a  refrigerant,  as  in  enebral 
inflammations  and  in  phlegmon,  the  result  is 
frequently  difierent  from  what  is  intended,  from 
neglect  of  the  precaution  just  mentioned.  The 
renewed  application  of  the  cold  fluid,  after  a 
temporary  suspension,  frequently  gi^'es  rise  to 
H  s<  riL's  of  re-actions  in  the  part,  wliicli  are  cal- 
culated much  more  to  aggravate  tliun  to  relieve 
the  disease.    In  such  cases,  if  the  lotion  IS  vciy 
rold,  its  application  ought  to  be  unintcmipted 
until  the  intended  effect  is  produced.    \{  the 

water  is  of  a  temperature  little  below  that  of 

the  body,  the  iotmuptimi  of  its  use  will  have 
no  fiirther  injurious  eflhct  than  the  subtnctioo 

of  the  amount  of  good  which  its  cootimwd 
application  is  calculated  to  produce. 

III.  Re-ac/ioN,  or  stow. — The  cold  bath  may 
be  used,  in  the  tliird  place,  with  the  view  of 
producing  its  secondary  effecUi — re-action.  As 
tliis  is  by  far  tlie  most  important  end  for  which 
it  h  employed,  and  as,  indeed,  almost  the 
wliole  practical  doctrines  relating  to  cold  bnth- 
iiiti  are  involveil  in  the  coiisidenition  of  this 
subject,  wc  shall  devote  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  remainder  of  this  part  of  oor  •rtide  to 

an  cxainiiialioit  uf  the  circumstance*  tN^ljidl  Ob> 
Struct  or  favour  its  producUoD. 

1.  The  dBfptit  of  n-Action  is,  in  ffenml, 
Ctfto-is  paribtUf  propoftioned  to  the  coldness  of 
the  miter.    A  very  cold  bath  is  followed  by  a 

speedy  ami  powerful  re-action;  a  cool  bath  by 
a  slighter  rc-action,  and  after  a  longer  interval ; 
while  a  hath  approaching  the  limits  of  tepid 
praduoes  scarcely  any  re-action. 

2.  In  general  the  re-action  is  projx)rtioned, 
calcrit  paribus,  to  the  sudtleiiuess  and  also  to 
the  force  with  wliich  the  body  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  bath.  An  instantaneous  im- 
mersion produces  a  greater  re-action  than  a  gra- 
dual immersion ;  and  a  plunge  from  some  height 
produces  a  greater  redaction  than  a  gentle  dip, 
however  rapidly  performed.  In  like  maimer, 
water  falhng  on  the  body  from  some  height  has 
a  much  greater  eflect  diBB  tumple  abhitioD  with 
watfr  of  the  same  temperature. 

3.  W  ithui  certain  limits,  that  is,  short  of  the 
period  at  which  healthy  re-aetioo  ceiaw  to  be 
ixoduced,  the  reaction  is,  in  general,  propor- 
tioned  to  the  period  of  stay  in  the  bath, — ^in 
othtr  words,  to  the  de>,'rec  of  iffrigeratiori . 

4.  The  re-action  is  comauMiIy  proportioned 
to  the  vigour  of  the  drculation  in  fenend,  and 

more  panic ul  .rlv  t  i  thut  on  the  surface;  it  is 
likewise  piopuruoiii^  to  the  vvannth  of  the 
skin  and  extremities  pieviowilY  to  immmoiL 
It  is,  therefore,  a  constant  nile  that  persons 
with  a  feeble  circulation  and  cold  exUeiUi- 
ties  must  endeavour  to  invigorate  the  circu- 
lation, and  increase  their  temperature  previ- 
ously to  u«ng  the  cold  batfi.  To  cnsuie  tbe 
proper  d<.i,Tec  of  power,  it  is  even  necessary', 
in  some  cases,  to  administer  a  warm  beverage, 
or  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  before  entering  3ie 
water;  and  were  it  always  convenient,  it  would 
often  bt  btudlciiil,  in  cases  of  Uus  kind,  to  go 
into  the  warm  bath  for  a  few  '**«""tHf  before 
inimeisioa  in  the  ix\d. 

5.  Re-action  is  greater,  ceteris  parihut,  if 
muscular  motion  is  exerted  in  the  kitli,  than 
if  the  patient  remains  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Swimmii^  b  therefore  mora  tonic  than  simple 
immersion,  and  the  large  open  bath  admittiner  of 
motion  more  tonic  than  the  common  small  baili. 
Hie  increase  of  re-action  from  motion  is  partly 
owing  to  this  producing  a  greater  feeling  of 
cold,  by  occasioning  a  quicker  change  of  the 
particles  in  contact  with  the  surface  ;  but  prin- 
cipally by  the  increased  excitement  resulting 
mm  muBcular  exertion.  In  the  case  of  twini' 
ming,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  always  to  be  under- 
stood, when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  its  power 
of  increasing  re  action,  that  the  period  of  stay 
in  the  water  is  not  prolonged  beyond  that 
suited  for  the  production  of  all  degrto  of  re- 
action. 

6.  Wltatever  tends  to  prevent  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surfoce  from  fidting  below  the 

projM'r  dfisMee,  or  directiv  stimulate'^  the  skin, 
or  excites  tiie  action  of  the  heart,  will  propor- 
tiooally  incre:tse  tlie  power  of  re-action.  On 
tlipse  croiinds,  the  spee<iy  drying;  of  the  body 
on  leaving  tiie  bath,  strong  friction  of  the  sur- 


foc«  or  the  appUcatioa  of  beat  to  iu  tbe  drink- 

inR  of  warm  tluids,  or  active  bodUy  exercise^ 
will  ensure  or  increase  re-action;  while  tha 
onussion  of  these  measure^  or  meafuies  of  an 
opposite  kind,  will  produce  opposite  effects. 
§  3.  Of  the  practical  admimutntion  ^'the  culd 

Ixith,  tmamon partiadariy  ^th9  mU^tmUtr 

bath. 

Although  it  is  oertain  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  effects  produced  by  baths 
depend  on  tlietr  temperature,  and  on  other 
circumstances  having  no  relation  to  their  che- 
niical  constitution,  it  will  not  be  doubted  by 
any  pracUliouer  of  exjxxieuce,  who  has  had 
sufficient  opportunities  of  comparing  the  effects 
of  the  bam  of  simple  water  wim  those  of 
mineral  waters  or  of  theses,  that  the  diemica] 
composition  of  the  materials  used  in  bathing 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Witn- 
out  at  all  entering  here  upon  the  question  of 
the  powers  of  absorption  possessed  by  tfie  skin, 
whetiier  of  water  simply  applied  to  it  or  of 
substances  dissolved  in  water,  experienco  btm 
8atis£>ctorily  proved  that  the  effects  of  immer- 
sion in  pure  water,  and  in  water  containing 
salts  in  solution,  are  different.  Sta -water 
and  mineral  waters,  particularly  such  as  con- 
tain sea-satt  or  iron  in  solution,  am  mora  toiw^ 
stimulant,  and  bracing  than  simple  water,  and 
wiien  used  as  a  told  bath  are  [Moductive  of  a 
greater  rc-acU<m  thim  the  latter.  When,  thera> 
fore,  the  ohject  is  to  j)roduce  re-action,  and  to 
brace  Uie  system,  (and  this  is  the  object  in 
a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  cold 
bath  is  used,^  sea-water  is  always  to  be 
ferred  to  fien.  If  this  cannot  be  proourad, 
tlie  water  ought,  when  practicable,  to  be  ren- 
dered artiticially  saline  hy  the  solution  in  it  of 
common  salt. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  in  the 
greater  number  of  c:ises  m  which  cold  bathing 
1*  proper  the  summer  teini^erature  of  the  sea 
is  exacdy  that  ntost  suitably — and,  monover^ 
because  this  is  the  form  of  the  cold  bath  in 
most  general  use  in  this  country, — ^we  shall,  in 
the  present  section,  direct  our  aUeniiM)  pacti- 
eulariy  to  aea^hvtg. 

1 .  The  period  of  the  year  best  adapted  for 
sea-batliing  is,  of  course,  the  summer  and 
autumn,  at  which  seaaoms  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  on  our  shores  varies  from  55o  to  7(y>. 
Bathing  in  the  open  sea  may,  however,  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  autumnal  montks,  and 
even  through  the  whole  winter  lu  particular 
cases.  It  will  scarcely  ever  be  proper  to  com- 
mence sea-bathini;  in  tlu;  latter  season ;  but 
many  persons  who  have  regularly  used  it  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  may  oontinue  it 
ihrouj^h  the  •^^fven  r  season  with  great  advan- 
tage. Sudi  a  recommendation  presupposes 
the  possession  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  or, 
at  least,  great  powers  of  re-action  in  the 
patient. 

2.  Tlie  time  of  the  day  for  bathing  in  the 
o)ier  sea  must  depend,  in  many  places,  on  the 
suite  of  the  tide.  A  sl%ht  deviation  may  be 
allowed  rm  ttus  account;  but  the  particular 
time  best  adapted  to  the  invalid  must  not  yield 
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to  raafiODs  of  ooQfenieoce.  Bt  the  majo- 
tity  of  peiMHU  fur  whom  tfw  cold  Mdi  is  pw* 

scribed,  Hther  as  a  mea*iurr>  of  hygeibne  or  as  a 
remedy,  the  best  time  for  using  it  will  be  about 
nooo;  that  is,  two  or  tfme  houfi  after  bieak- 
hm.  At  this  time  we  may  presume  that  the 
system  is  sufficiently  recruited  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  tht)  moniiiii^'s  me-.il;  and  we  may  yet 
fiutfaer  be  enabled  to  ensure  le-action  by  audi 
wwiooa  cxenine  as  may  b6  dceuied  proper. 
In  very  hot  niM!  -  :i!m  weather,  the  sun  is,  how- 
ever, often  too  powerful  at  noon  for  delicate 
peiaoMy  mne  naiticttlarlj  on  those  parts  of 
our  southtTii  efiorts  which  art  !.hiltercfl  by 
high  clidsi.  in  ihe^e  cases  att  mrlier  hour 
must  be  chosen,  or  tething  in  the  open  sen 
ma«t  be  given  up. 

When  the  oonstitation  Is  vigoious,  and  the 
tempenitiiri'  of  the  surCure  is  uniformly  liiilh, 
and  when  the  patient  rises  from  his  bed  refreshed 
wid  active,  the  bath  may  be  taken  early  in  the 
morning,  before  brrakftist.  This  in  General, 
the  best  time  for  using  tiw  coUi  shower-bath  ; 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  found  to  suit  better 
at  this  hour  than  the  sea-bath,  probably  is,  that 
the  shower-bath  is  taken  immeaiately  on  risinsr, 
while  the  surfiice  still  retains  all  tlic  wamuli 
of  the  bed.  If  one  could  plunge  into  the  sea 
■s  easily,  and  befim  the  suifice  isatalldiOled 
by  dressing,  &c.,  there  is  no  rfoubt  that  the 
practice  would  suit  very  well  with  many  with 
whom  it  is  found  to  diaagice. 

In  using  the  open  sea  in  summer,  it  may  be 
of  some  coni»e<iuence  to  recollect  that  tlie  tem- 
p«'nitiire  of  the  water  may  be  very  different  at 
diflereot  times*  according  to  the  drcumstances 
of  the  locality,  the  hour  of  Ae  day,  and  the 
period  of  high  water.  1  f  tli.  re  consists  of 
level  sand  or  shingle,  the  tuk  wliich  flows  in 
the  afternoon,  over  a  large  expanse  of  surftee 
heated  by  the  iu)OM-<l;iy  sun,  durincr  the  period 
of  ebb,  will  often  be  a  good  many  degrees 
higher  than  the  momiiig  tide  in  the  same 
pbce.* 

3.  In  using  exercise  previously  to  the  bath, 
with  the  view  of  renderint;  the  circulation  more 
vigorous,  according  to  the  principles  fcHinerly 
stated,  the  invalid  nnst  oe  eareftit  not  to 

induce  faticrxie  or  much  perspiration.  A  slight 
moisture  on  the  skin  (which,  however,  should 
be  wiped  off  previously  to  enterii^  the  bath,) 
forms  no  objection  to  its  me,  provided  the 
surfiice  still  continues  warm  atid  the  circulation 
viirorous  ;  but  if  the  body  has  been  for  some 
time  losing  Its  heat  by  copious  persptntioa, 
end  the  general  powers  or  the  system  have 
been  lowered  by  fatipue,  the  cold-baili  cannot 
be  used  without  danger,  however  warm  the 
•uHhoe  BliU  nay  be. 

*  The  following  memortiidMaa  ahaws  the  tcm- 
p«r»tur«  o{  Um  at  Baaaor.  «a  tha  eeast  q< 
Siiisen,  iatha  samaMT  and  aatoan  of  Ae  «ear 

1831. 

Ontha  4lh  My,  at  wM^,  Om  iwanaralafa  of 
lha  ataMopheio  Wag  IS",  lha  soa  was 
July  13,  7  a.  01.  AtaM^.  63*.  Sea  09*. 

Aug.  3,  8  p.  m.  Atmoiph.  Sea  71*. 
Aug.  11.    1  p  xn.  AtmoBph.  70*.  Sea  71". 

Rcpt.  5,     8  a.  Ill     Airu..«.plL.  C'l",  Si::\  ftfj". 

Oct.  2^,  11  a.  m.  Auaosph.  txr,  ilea  o4'. 


4.  The  mode  of  entering  the  batli,  the  length 
Qif  time  the  patient  tenams  in  it,  and  other 

particulars,  must  bp  remdated  aecordinp:  to 
circumstances.  From  what  was  formerly 
stated,  the  proprie^  of  entering  the  bath  su»> 
denly  will  be  seen,  and  likewbe  the  necessity 
of  leaving  it  while  there  still  remains  sufficient 
power  of  reaction.  Tlie  adv  ice  conunonly  ^'^  tn 
to  a  patient  to  take  at  tirst  only  one  or  two 
dips  to  asceitain  the  power  or  reaction  po^ 
sessed  by  him,  and  gradually  to  prohm^  the 
period  of  stay  ni  the  water,  is  judiciouji.  I  rom 
five  to  ten  minutes  may  be  said  to  be  a  medium 
period  for  stayinir  in.  Mo\  n)i,'  tlie  liody  and 
iimbs  while  in  ilie  water,  highly  advisable, 
and,  of  course,  the  exercise  of  swimming,  if 
the  patient  poaseascs  the  requisite  power  and 
shilf.  The  oody  should  be  speedily  dried,  and 
hastily  but  well  rubbed  with  a  somewhat  coarse 
towel,  and  the  clothes  put  on  without  any  uop 
necessary  delay.  In  Ofdinary  eases  no  fiuiher 
precaution  will  be  necessarj'  to  ensure  the 
requisite  degree  of  reaction;  but  in  very  feeble 
suhjecu  the  measuiet  formerly  mendaoed  in 
reference  tn  such  eaMS,  must  be  put  in  prae- 
tice. 

5.  'ITie  cold  bath  may  be  repeated  daily  or 
every  other  day,  or  twice  a  week,  according  to 
tiie  oatum  of  ttie  case,  die  cftets  of  the  remedy, 
and  the  state  of  tlie  weather.  It  niri\  V<  con- 
tinued indefinitely  and  uninterrupted Iv,  or  it 
may  be  taken  Ibr  a  short  time,  omitted  fur  a 
space,  and  then  resumed.  Where  it  is  found 
to  agree  with  the  patient,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued at  least  one  month,  and  may  be  veiy 
beoeficiaUy  extended  to  three. 

6.  A  eommon  and  often  a  most  iBjnrioos 
error  in  the  practice  of  sea-bathing  is,  that  the 
patient  remains  so  long  in  the  water  that  the 
animnl  heat  is  lowered  below  the  proper  de- 
t^ree.  This  is  an  ermr,  however,  more  com- 
monly committed  by  persunii  u^uij;  Uie  batli  as 
a  luxury,  than  by  invalids.  In  boys  of  ft 
feeble  constitution  or  stiumons  habit,  wean 
convinced  that  great  misdiief  is  often  produced 

in  this  way,  when  it  is  le;u»l  r\;ii  f  t.  1.  The 
principle  on  which  such  results  are  explamed 
MS  been  ably  illustrated  bv  Dr.  Edwards,  in 
his  excellent  work  On  the  Influence  of  Physi- 
cal Agents  on  Life.  It  was  ascerliuiied  by 
him,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on 
living  animals,  that  the  temporary  elevation 
or  depression  of  the  animal  temperature,  above 
or  below  the  natural  staiidarcl,  not  merely 
added  to  or  subducted  from  tlie  system  the 
amoant  of  calorie  necessary  to  produce  the 
effect  indicated  by  the  thermometer  nt  th(; 
time,  but  modified,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
the  activity  of  the  cidorific  proc^  itself.  Ani- 
mals whose  temperature  had  been  raised  by 
artificial  heat,  were  invariably  found,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  this,  to  continue  for  some  time 
to  generate  more  heat,  in  the  same  period,  than 
bemre  tfie  experiment ;  and  those  whose  tem- 
jwmture  bad  been  lowered,  to  trcncrati  1, 
Altliough  Dr.  Edwards's  experiments  were 
confined  to  the  inferior  animals,  both  analo- 
gical reasoning  and  obsfmnon  lenvr  nn  rioubt 
that  the  principle  is  e<juaily  applicabis  lo  the 
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httiMii  ftttijeet.    Eveiy  on*  moit  have  had 

occasion  til  uhson e,  and  must  pt'o|ilt'  to  ex- 
perience m  their  owu  uersoius,  tliu  etlecu  ut  » 
aevcw  chiU  beii^  Ml  loag  aiVer  the  usual 
tcnijwniture  has  been  restored.  Subsequently 
lu  luug  exposure  to  cold,  as  in  a  carriage  oc 
church,  when  the  clotliing  ii  inaufficknl,  or 
when  cold  Utthiug  Ivm  been  UDpn»|Mr1^  pro- 
longed,  a  ^ense  of  chilliness  often  remainj  for 
d;iys,  alih<nii;li  the  body  has  been  re|K;atedly 
and  thoiouj^hly  warmed  in  ijbe  meantime.  W« 
have  known  such  a  state  oontiinie  fin*  two  or 
three  weck«.  thr  individual  daily  expcctinsi  tlie 
invasion  of  suuie  formal  duieaae,  and  yet  itotie 
nieh  oecttrring. 

The  corollary  irom  these  premises  ia,  that 
when  the  cold-batli  is  employed  with  the  view 
of  irivigoniting  the  system,  it  should  never  be 
•o  prolonged  a4  mateaaily  to  lower  the  animal 
tempeiatute.  In  rodi  cutee  the  reaction  will 
l  itlifr  1h-  imjierfi  tt,  or  it  will  bo  succeeded  by 
of  chUUueiis.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
foil  decree  of  salutary  reaction,  and  at  the 
same  lime  to  avoid  the  risk  of  sub«!pqiirnt 
chilliness,  innnersion  in  tlie  cold-Lulli  sliould 
cease  jiist  helore  the  animal  temper.iiiira  is 
sensibly  diminished  ;  and  it  may  be  deemedi 
Ibr  all  pnctical  purposes,  a  sufRdent  test  that 
tltis  ix>mt  baa  not  been  passed,  long  as  the 
primary  glow  or  reaction  is  felt  to  continue. 

4  4.  Of  ike  temperate  bath  (7S»to85«). 

llie  efTf'c  ts  of  this  bath  on  tlie  system  are 

Precisely  Uie  same  in  kind  as  thoiie  of  the  cold 
ath,  but  tliey  are  much  less  in  degree.  This 
bath,  therefore,  is  applicable  in  a  different 
chiss  of  cases,  and  it  is  also  applicable  in  the 
.same  cases  m  which  the  cold  or  cool  bath 
may  be  of  use,  but  cannot  be  applied  without 
some  heard.  The  Bvxtoo  water,  whioh  u  of 
the  temperature  of  83",  is  the  best  natural 
example  of  this  class  of  baths.  The  shock 
produced  bjr  water  at  this  temperatua'  is  small, 
and  the  rf-?rtion  proporlioiiaily  slii^ht.  As  tliis 
biilii  niay,  iherelua;,  bt  safcly  prejicnbed  in 
cases  where  danger  might  be  apprehended 
cither  from  tha  toa  power^i  shock  .on  the  ner- 
vous system.  Of  Uie  too  great  apd  sudden 
retropulsion  of  fUiids  on  the  internal  ur^^ms, 
it  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  found  much 
less  efficscious  in  the  cases  io  iriiich  the  prin- 
cipal benefit  results  from  a  powerful  reaction. 
It  wiU  alsoi>e  firequently  preferable  in  the  case 
oi  delicate  persons,  and  in  persons  of  peculiar 
•entitivencss  either  of  the  whole  Sjjratem  or  of 
<he  skin  only,  in  whom  the  shock  of  the  very 
cold  batli,  or  even  tlie  cool  bath,  cannot  be 
borne;  although  if  it  could  be  borne,  iu  efiect 
in  r«|>eUing  the  fluids  could  be  productive  of 
no  evil.  In  such  cases,  and  in  others  also  of 
a  somewhat  diHerent  kind,  a  bath  of  tins  tem- 
perature will  often  be  proper  as  a  prepaimtian 
for  the  use  of  the  bath  it  a  muoh  lower  tau- 
pemture. 

It  b,  indeed,  a  question  often  raised,  whe- 
ther the  patient  should  at  once  commence  with 
tkahaAaf  <he  feU  degree  of  coldness  intended, 
or  should  at  first  use  one  of  a  higher  tcrnpcra- 
twe  «d  ^adually  lower  it.  For  instance, 
Aould  a  patia^  for  whom  the  cool  or  cold 


hadi  is  nascribed,  begin  at  onea  widi  it,  or 

|)res  iou<iIy  use  that  which  we  are  now  cousi- 
deruig  i  Ihis  point  can  only  be  tixed  m 
individual  cases.  Geneially  speaking,  if  thaia 
is  any  doubt  of  the  system  bcmcr  able  to  bear 
the  shock  uf  the  cold  batli,  the  temperate 
diouid  be  used,  and  more  jpariicularly  in  the 
case  of  delicate  persons  ana  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  persons  who  have  a  dread  of  the 

eflt  (  ts  of  the  bath. 

It  is  always  to  be  recollected,  however,  that 
if  our  object  b  to  corroborate  the  system  by 
producing  reaction,  the  lower  temiierature  is 
decidedly  best,  if  it  can  be  bome.  And  we  are 
of  opinion  tliat  among  the  vast  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  cold  or  cool  bath  is  indi- 
cated, very  few  will  be  found  in  which  it  will 
not  b<;  borne  at  once.  All  that  is  necessary  is, 
by  proper  management  before  and  after  the 
bath,  and  by  making  die  inunenion  extremely 
brief,  to  ensure  the  salutary  doLTtH'  of  reaction. 
§5.  Ctf  thu  different  forms  of  the  coid  tfuUiy 
and  their  particuUir  effeett. 

1.  Laree  and  Minatl  bat/ifi — open  niiil  close 
baths.  The  observations  heretofore  made  may 
be  considered  as  applying  generally  to  every 
form  of  bath  by  immersion,  whether  the  water 
is  in  the  open  sea,  rivers,  ponds,  fitc.  or  eoo> 
fined  under  a  roof  in  hiru'e  or  small  baths.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  imagined  tliat  it  is  a 
asatter  of  indiiRfetioe  to  the  j^tient  under  what 
circumstances  the  bath  is  administered.  It 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  bathing  in 
Ac  open  air  is  more  advantageous  than  bathing 
under  cover,  and  that  a  large  bath  is  preferable 
to  a  small  one.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  when  a  tonic  eflecl  from  the  cold 
bath  is  the  object,  the  open  air,  more  panicu- 
larlj  of  the  sea,  will  be  much  more  nadng 
than  that  of  a  confined  apartment,  llie  size 
of  the  bath  is  of  still  greater  consequence.  In 
the  common  domestic  bath,  the  patient  can 
scarcely  have  the  advantaire  of  a  oomplfte  and 
sudden  uumeniiuu  ;  uiid  all  effective  motiuu, 
while  in  the  water,  is  completely  precluded. 
-The  imDortanoe  of  this  deficiency  vnU  be  un- 
derstooa  irom  what  was  fonnerly  stsled  on  the 
snliject  of  reaction  :  in  the  small  bath,  tlic 
d»ree  of  refrigeration  is  of^n  not  sufficiently 
baunced  by  a  proportionate  decree  of  this 
salutary  pnxtss.  For  tlicse  and  other  reasons, 
Uie  laixe  Uilii:>  at  Matlock,  liu.\ton,  &c.  are 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  small  batlis  at  tlie 
same  places.  Of  all  the  substitutes  for  the 
open  sea  which  we  have  seen,  the  Msumiim^ 

l>a//t  lately  erected  at  Brighton  is  by  far  tlie 

best.  From  its  great  extent  and  airiness,  and 
the  constant  reMwal  of  the  water,  this  hath 

certainly  {wsscsscs  many  of  llie  advantages  of 
tlie  open  sea,  and  il  has  one  supenunty, 
that,  namclv,  of  being  accessible  in  every  kinid 
of  weather  and  at  any  time  of  tlie  day.* 

2.  The  thowcr-bath. — The  form  and  general 
character  of  the  shower-bath  are  too  well 
known  to  require  description,  its  efiects  are, 

*  The  •wimming  balii  at  I<ri|;hton  ia  53  feet  in 
diameter :  it*  depth  from  3  feet  6  incbet  on  one  sida 
to  5  iNl  6  iaehes  en  the  eihsr. 
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on  the  whol«,  suuilar  to  those  of  the  plunge -batli 
of  the  same  degree  of  temperature :  but  thiere  are 
aocne  difiavenccs  bctmen  them  which  t\»9wn 
Ac  nodee  of  die  pnictitioner. 

Tlje  immedixit*  '  .  "k  from  tin;  shower-bath 
m,  in  general,  felt  tu  be  greater  than  that  from 
ample  imnienioii;  more  fMiticiikuiy  if  the 
quantity  of  water  is  cjrat,  its  tcmpcratnrp  low, 
and  the  fall  considerable.  On  the  oilier  luuid, 
owin;;  to  the  absence  of  penttHMnt  mnpression 
of  the  surfiice  by  a  dense  medium^  «nd  jierhaps, 
•bo,  uwinK  to  Uie  access  of  air  to  the  skin  in 
the  r;iM'  of'tlif  ^ll(l\^•T-l)ath,  tlx;  iiiilu'lation  and 

prxcordiai  di^ttress  are  gcoeially  less  in  degree 
md  eertainly  l«fs  pcrmaneM  than  in  the 

plunge-bath.  From  tluse  and  various  other 
circumstances,  individuals  constantly  presMit 
ibemaekes  to  the  practitioner  who  will  Ixar 
the  one  form  of  bath  and  not  the  other,  or  who 
will  be  more  benetited  by  the  one  tlian  ilie 
other. 

in  certam  aSsctioiu  of  the  bead,  and  in  per- 
sons prvdis(KMed  to  sach  afleedons,  the  shower- 
bath  j>f>x.so-sM:'s  a  very  decided  advaiitaL'c  over 
the  plunge-bath,  inasmuch  as  the  shock  and 
refrigeration  we  applied  directly  and  in  the 
first  place  to  thf  lit-ad.  And  in  tlif>e  and 
uuiiy  olii«;r  ta.st!>  aiso,  il  is  a  i^rral  itdvantage 
possessed  by  this  bath,  that  the  feet  may  be 
immened  in  hot  wMsr  dming  the  process. 
This  not  only  tends  to  fMerent  too  great  a  re- 
pulsion of  tliL'  tuiiils  iijK)n  the  iiili  rnal  origans 
in  cases  where  tliis  is  to  be  apprehended,  but 
in  fteUe  and  sensitive  petaons  il  imdt  at 
tmrv  t  )  lesson  the  shock  and  to  iiicaease  the 

rf-aclioii. 

It  is  an  important  ad>-antage  poasewed  by 
the  shower-bath,  when  properly  constructed, 
that  it  can  be  increased  or  diminished  in  force, 
suspended,  renewed,  shortened,  or  prolonged, 
according  to  the  ieelings  of  the  patient.*  llie 
small  Quantity  of  water  neoesmry  tu  prepare  a 
hath  of  this  kind  is  another  treat  ad\ant'ieo, 
as  giving  facility  for  having  tt  at  any  degree 
of  heat  required. 

3.  Affiuton,  (upersion,  ahltitinn. — Thff>«p 
may  be  employcfl  either  general  or  local 
baths.  VN'aier  thrown  over  the  naked  body 
from  a  vessel  is  a  rude  form  of  the  shower- 
hath,  and  has  similar  eflbcts.  By  ablation,  we 
commonly  understand  tlie  ])r<xess  of  ajijilyinij 
water  tu  tiie  surface  hy  means  of  a  sixjDge  or 
towel.  When  general,  it  differs  only  from  the 
sbower-halli  in  Kin-.'  tMi-nded  by  a  lesser 
shock,  and  conseuueiuU-  a  feelih-r  re-act  ion. 
It  is  much  more  frequently  used  as  a  |)art»] 
balh,  more  (larticularly  to  uie  head  and  trunk 
of  the  body,  in  which  form  we  consider  it  as 

•  A  »howrr-batJi  ikoukl  be  »o  cointrucird  a*  to 
contain  a  much  greater  quantity  ot  wati-r  thuii  in 
uuiaily  thought  ncrcswary,  and  to  prriuit  ihr  shower 
111  be  iiisi»i'II(]im1  and  rcni-wrd  at  llif  will  of  tlic 
bather.  Oae  of  the  mo*l  cooircDieai  forms  it  that 
whieh  is  erected  over  the  connnoQ  domestic  warm 
bath,  and  which  petmiu  the  patisat  t«  escape  froea 
under  the  ttream,  and  to  return  to  It  at  pleasure, 
'riia  material*  for  eoclAsmg  the  sbowcr-baib  ought 
lo  b*  «f  wsed»  as  clodi  or  saavsa,  whether  painted 
or  DOS)  ssiaias  mirittaTe,  and  psevss  thecsly  iajfOi- 
fisss  by  sasadsniag  dampnsHt 


one  of  the  most  valuable  applications  both  hy- 
geibnic  and  theiapeutic.  Inc  daily  ablution  of 
the  chest  with  cold  water>  oontoining  vinc^  or 
sah  in  solution,  is  one  of  the  moat  eftctivn 

I  'Ml' V  in  a  inimerons  class  of  rfiiraiCI,  IPJ 
Uie  easiest  and  surest  remedy  of  that  almost 
general  and,  we  fear,  increasing  dUeaiie,  a  pro- 
clivity to  catch  cold.  fScc  the  article  iVsiiiMA.) 
This  form  of  batb  is  uiways  to  be  used,  by  the 
delicate^  in  the  morning,  immediately  on  get- 
ting up,  while  tJie  body  still  retains  all  the 
warmtli  of  the  bed,  unless,  indeed,  there  is 
jM-rspiration  present  at  this  tune. 

The  employment  of  cold  ablutioa  as  a 
medy  in  wver  was  fi»rmerly  noticed.   In  diia 

case,  pure  water  should  be  u^sed  ;  in  most  other 
cases,  salt  water,  or  water  rendered  artitk  lally 
saline,  is  preferable. 

5.  The  douae  ( dash,  or  douchf ). — lliis  form 
of  hath  is  well  known  by  its  foreign  name.  It 
is  of  sufficient  value  to  deserve  an  English  ap> 
peilatian,  and  we  venture  to  revive  ao  old  one, 
which  has  at  least  the  negative  advantage  of 
being  less  discordant  to  our  orthography  and 
pronunciation  than  the  French  term.*  The 
douse  consists  of  a  small  stream  of  water  dw 
reeted  with  considenM'  foree  from  a  tube 
ujjoii  »ome  partieuiar  yma  of  the  body.  It 
varies  in  its  power  accordmg  to  the  diamc^  of 
the  stream,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
the  force  with  which  it  is  projected  on  the 

body.     It  is  an  auent  of  great  jKtwer;  but  it 

is  more  cm^oyod  in  the  domain  of  surgery 
than  medicine.  This  is,  pecbafM,  the  roost 

effecturil  of  all  refrigerants,  o%vinij  to  the  inces- 
sant and  rapid  change  of  the  particles  uf  tlte 
fluid  appliea  to  the  {lart,  and  also  to  the  com- 
pression on  the  capillaries  produced  by  the 
mechanical  impulse  of  the  stream.  A  homely 
form  of  the  douse  is  the  placing  tlie  affected 
part  under  the  stream  from  the  nonle  of  a 
pump,  or  the  spont  of  a  tea-kettle.  Itie  chief 
Histancesofastrictly  medical  kind  in  which  this 
form  of  batli  is  used,  are  to  tlie  hearl  lu 
faral  diseases,  and  to  the  loin<«  in  uterine  affec- 
tion'!. In  inflammntory  affections  of  tlic  brain, 
whetlier  idiopathic  or  origiuatiug  m  fever,  it  is 
a  most  poleiM reme<ly.  It  is  also  in  frequent 
use,  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  in  mania. 
In  all  these  cases  it  requires  to  be  used  widi 
discriniinaiion  and  ureal  circumspection,  as  it 
is  capable  of  producing  the  most  powerful 
e^bcta. 

6.  The  hip-bath,  foot-hath,  &:r.— There  is 
no  limit  to  the  nuinlHr  of  partuU  baths  but 
the  •number  of  narts  of  the  body  to  which 
water  can  be  locally  applied.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  two  just  named.  They  are  both  very 
valuable  remedies,  and  tlieir  administmtion  is 
well  understood.  The  former  is  principUly 
used  in  diseases  of  the  pelvie  visoen;  the  fatter 
chiefly  as  a  measun'  of  hvL^eirne.  Chililreti 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  the  daily  use  of  the 
cold  foot-bath,  as  nothing  tends  move  to 
vent  ehilbbiaa— ft  disease,  hosrawar  ifpannily 

*  The  itme,  (ptonouncrd  like  Aouar,)  from  the 
old  UMMr  vsib,  TO  lN>Ost»  t»fMmMml^timtlm 
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sKffht,  of  really  serious  consefjut'Dce  in  delicate 
habits. 

i  6.  Of  the  dmata  m  wkieh  the  toU  bath  it 
employed;  md  the  etmtra-mikntioiit  to  itt 

The  applications  of  the  cold  bath,  both  as  a 
nMsoK  at  hya^^bue  tnd  as  •  cuiative  ai^ent, 

ATP  numerous  ami  imjuirtant.  Jt  is,  indff-d, 
one  of  U»e  iuui.1  valuuble  r«m«diea  we  poiuess. 
Lilw  all  valuable  and  powerful  lemediM*  Kow- 
Cver,  ito  employment  requires  great  caulioB 
and  diMrimination,  firet,  as  to  wheUier  it  should 
be  used  at  u  11;  uud,  st-cotnily,  as  to  llif  form 
and  Diode  of  using  lU  It  must  be  cooiesaed 
that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  no  audi  dia- 
crimination  practised ;  and  it  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  physician  resident  in  the  vici- 
nity of  tiie  sea,  that  in  the  case  of  no  other 
remedy  are  greater  mistakes  committtMl  and 
greater  mischief  produced  tlian  in  tlie  use  of 
the  cold  biith.  It  IS  iiitpossible,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  arttcley  to  do  more  than 
give  an  outline  of  the  nonMrous  cases  in  which 
the  cold  bath  in  teieficiril.  Tliis,  however, 
of  the  less  cun»tN{ueiice,  aa  tlie  practittuuer 
who  IS  acquainted  witli  the  mode  of  action  of 
this  remedy,  and  the  general  principles  which 
ought  to  regulatt^  its  employment,  (and  we  kiave 
endeavoured  to  explain  these  in  the  preceding 
pi^es.)  will  have  little  difficulty  in  applying  it 
to  uHnvidnal  cases. 

Before  enteriim  uf>on  the  consiilemtion  of 
the  diisease;^  in  which  this  remedy  is  proper^ 
it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
particiiliu-  conditions  of  the  system,  whether 
morbid  ur  not,  which  either  entirely  forbid  its 
use,  or  render  gieai  caution  ncoesMiy  in  en^* 
ployina  it 

1.  lliecoM  bath  is  less  applicable  in  infimcy 
and  o!d  aijL-  than  in  yoiitli        nKildlc  life. 

2-  It  is  not  admissible  during  the  menstrual 
period,  and  only  tvith  great  caution  during 
pregnancy. 

3.  It  IS  inadmissible  in  great  plethora;  in 
ca.^es  where  tliere  exists  a  predisposition  or 
tendency  to  active  hemorrhage,  to  local  con- 
gestions in  the  more  important  viscera,  &c.; 
consequently  in  apoplectic  svbjcctSf  in  a  ten- 
dency to  hKmoptysis,  &c. 

4.  It  is  improper  in  peisons  aibcted  with 
disease  of  the  heart,  particularly  with  dilata- 
tion or  valvular  obstruction;  atid  it  must  be 
used  with  gwal  caution  in  those  who,  without 
any  forma]  disease,  have  natumlly  n  tlun  and 
fteble  heart.  This  is  often  the  case  in  strumous 
and  phthisical  liabiLs. 

6.  It  is  geuenlly  ioadmiarible  in  indurations^ 
obstructions,  or  ouooic  inflammations  of  the 
intenial  jKu-ls  of  the  Ixidy,  n  i,  j i  irlicularly 
of  the  pnacipal  visceni ;  likewibe  m  all  acute 
inflammations  of  the  same  parts ;  and  also  In 
chronic  inflammatious  of  the  miKfMis  mem- 
branes of  the  bronchi  aiid  uilestmal  canal, 
except  when  these  last  are  very  slight. 

6.  Xt  is  improper  in  loaded  states  of  the 
bowels,  more  puticulariy  if  these  aie  oom- 
biru  I  w  Ml  1  gorged  Male  of  the  venooa  qrttcn 
ol  lite  abdomen. 

r.  It  it  etthcr  undousiible^  or  only  to  be 


used  with  great  caution,  in  most  cutaneous 
diseases;  |>articularly  such  as  are  apt,  when 
suddenly  removed,  to  be  followed  by  iotenial 
aflections. 

0,  It  is  inadmissible  in  (rreat  u''  :inri!  debi- 
lity, and  where  tliere  does  uui  exist  .suthaent 
power  of  re-actiun,  more  especially  if  there 
exists  an  habitually  cold  stale  of  the  iiurfaoe. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  tlie  culd  bath 
may  be  often  advantageously  employed  afta 
llie  previous  use  of  the  warm  water  or  vapour 
bath,  provided  the  debility  is  not  die  lesnit  of 

One  ot  ilus  iQuiit  iiiipurtaul  ciaju  of  cases,  shoct 
of  formal  disease,  in  which  the  cold  bath  is  b«- 
neficial,  consists  of  the  various  forms  of  general 
debility  whicli  show Uiemselves  inchildliood  and 
youth,  either  as  caifiemtal  oonstitutioQal  peeii> 
liarttie%  or  aa  the  consequences  of  pieviout 
disease.  Of  the  fim  kind,  the  strumous  habit 
constitutes  the  moat  imjHjrtant  example.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  when  properly  selected,  the 
cold  sea-bath  and  a  residence  by  the  sea-side 
:trf  frt  fjiirntlv  of  very  singular  benefit.  Every- 
tiling,  iiowever,  depends  on  the  judicious  se- 
lection of  the  cases,  and  on  the  proper  adinim> 
stration  of  the  remedy;  since  quite  as  much 
injury  as  benefit  may  result  in  this  cla<vs  uf 
CjLses  without  the  greatest  c;u^.  In  children 
of  a  stnuaous  habit  we  have  at  the  same  time^ 
in  general,  a  liBeUe  heart,  and  a  voy  sensitive 
surface.  («n?at  caution  is,  therefore,  iicri  ^.u^ry, 
in  hrst  administermg  the  bath,  lest  ttie  sliock 
be  too  powerful  for  the  energies  of  the  qnleas, 
and  be  not  followed  by  the  necessary  degree  of 
re»acUou.  iiivery  measure  formerly  mentioned 
as  proper  to  ensure  this  result  inust  be  eoK 
ployed,  as  otbennse  the  balhiiu  vrili  be  h%|ihr 
mjurious.  In  most  cases  it  wm  be  Ibnnd  sn^ 
ficient  to  take  care  that  the  circulation  on  the 
sur£u^  IS  as  vigorous  as  possible  pcevious  to 
immersion;  to  make  the  immersion  sudden  and 
complete,  and,  at  first,  merely  momentary;  and 
Ui  follow  It  up  by  strong  general  friction  wiih 
flannels.  In  more  delicate  subjects  it  may  be 
necessary  to  begin  with  the  tepid  or  temperate 
bath,  or  to  take  some  of  the  additional  pre- 
cautions formerly  noticed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  in  bathing  children,  that 
they  riiottld  not  be  terrified  by  the  immemoo, 
and  orenr*  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent thiii.  A  course  of  batk^,  gradually  re- 
duced from  a  high  to  a  low  temperature,  is  bone 
ficial  in  this  point  of  view,  even  if  it  were  not 
often  so  likewise  by  improving  tlie  condition 
of  the  skin,  and  rendenn>;  it  more  susceptible 
of  re-actioQ.  It  is  to  be  here  undecMood  that 
it  is  to  the  sfnunotit  Ad^,  and  not  to  the 
diseas<?s  of  scrofulous  j>er.sous,  that  the  fore- 
going observations  are  mleuded  to  apply ;  as 
we  are  well  convinced  tliat  there  are  few  such 
diseii-ses  in  which  the  cold  is  not  injurious. 
Great  care  mu.sl  lliereforc  l>e  Uiken  by  Uie  prac- 
titioner, before  prescribing  this  measure,  to 
ascertain  that  there  exists  no  local  disease  of 
cooseonenoe.  We  do  not  consider  slight  swel* 
linrof  the  external  glands  as  a  i  nMiive  contra- 
inmcation  of  the  cold  bath,  provided  the  in- 
tenal  otfuaaareioiiiMi;  buteudt appeataneee 
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axe  always  suspicious,  and  impose  {greater  cau- 
tion in  the  use  of  ibe  lenwdy  than  if  dragr  did 
DotexiBt. 

When,  in  stramwis  liabits,  the  sjrstem  is  fi«« 

from  visceral  disease,  and  sufTicient  eneiiry  exists 
to  produce  itroog  reaction,  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  Ihis  exciting  and  took  Mooeas  may 
eventually  establi  b  a  ])ermanent  degree  of  in- 
creased activity  and  (Mjwer  throughout  the  whole 
capillary  system,  with  an  habitual  developmaat 
of  a  hiuher  d^ree  of  temperature  on  the  soi>- 
bee.  Such  results  may  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  a  chaiiiTf  in  the  \  t  ry  teinpennneiit  of  the 
individual ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  occa- 
siooally  atianwd  l>y  the  uie  of  the  cold  bath, 
aided  by  suitable  regimen. 

In  children  of  a  leeble  and  delicate  habit, 
the  iesalt  of  previous  disease,  perhaps  still 
prpater  caution  is  rtriuisitf  in  pri-scribinp  the 
balh,  AS  sudi  stalts  of  general  dtbiUty  fre- 
quently depend  on  organic  affections  of  the 
moenu  In  this  last  case,  the  remedy  is  alto- 
gether improper,  and  cannot  be  adminiatered 
without  daniiLT.  T\\c  same  remark  is  equally 
applicable  to  persons  in  more  advanced  Ufe. 
We  may  add,  as  a  geneial  observation,  dart 
there  is  scarcely  a  more  common  or  more  in- 
jurious practical  error,  than  thi&  of  a:>i>uoung 
debility  to  be  general,  when  it  is  the  result  of 
some  local  aifection.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
at  whatever  period  of  life,  cold  bathing  is  sel- 
dom beneficial,  and  veiy  generally  injurious. 
Here,  as  in  most  cases,  it  is  to  be  viewed  in 
the  same  lifht  as  other  todes,  wbkli  may  be 
stated  as  generally  contra-indicated  in  what 
may  be  termed  symptomatic  debility.  In 
place  of  being  strengthened,  Slldt  persons 
are  certiinly  debilitated  by  the  treatment,  and 
great  ruk  is  incurred,  not  oidy  uf  uicrt^mg  tlie 
prnnaiy  disease,  but  of  producing  others.  It 
s  an  each  oases  that  we  ofaaenre  tte  oocuixenee 
of  bilkms  and  febrile  attacks,  bcadadis,  and 
other  disorders,  so  firequently  noticed  as  results 
of  indiscnminate  sea-bathing,  remanent  head- 
acte  have  been  prodnoed  under  sudi  eircnm- 
stances 

In  cases  of  a  debilitated  and  relaxed  habit, 
free  from  viscenl  disease,  frtmi  whatever  cause 
arising,  the  cold  bath  may  be  considered  .'is 
useful,  if  sufficient  power  of  reaction  exist  in 
the  system.  When  llie  skin  is  relaxe<l  and 
flabby,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  warm 
perspiration  on  di|^t  exertion,  or  to  cold 
clam  11 IV  ])orspiration  in  bed,  tlii  si'.t  bath  is 
esptcially  indicated.  In  no  class  of  {)erson3  n 
this  measure  more  beneficial  than  in  those  who 
inhabit  ;l  Imv,  relaxing,  damp  climate,  in  whom 
debUity  and  nervousness  in  various  forms,  and 
relaxation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
are  frequent  and  oon^icuous  ailments.  When 
eombmed  witfi  a  more  bracing  climate,  and 
dry  pure  air,  llie  benefit  from  this  measure  is 
often  most  speedy  and  remarkable.  For  pei- 
aomi  of  dib  dan,  no  pboe  on  the  souuem 
coast  affords  such  advantages  a;  Hriphton, 
and  some  other  places  in  its  vicinity,  where  the 
hi^,  airy  downs  come  close  to  the  sea  brink. 

Ibeie  is  one  case  of  debili^  frequently  net 


Willi  in  practice,  which  requires  great  caution 
in  prescribing  the  cold  bath,  and  where  fre- 
quent mistakes  are  committed*  ibr  want  of  doe 
cuserhnination :  we  allude  to  tint  stale  of  debi- 
lity which  so  oflen  precedes  tlie  development 
of  tubercles  in  tlie  lungs,  and  which  has  been 
ao  well  described  by  Dr.  Clark,  under  the  name 
of  tubercular  cachexy.*  If  tubercles  already 
exist  in  such  cases,  (and  we  know  that  they 
often  do  so  withont  any  external  or  local  symp- 
toms of  their  presence,)  cold  bathing  will  almost 
always  be  found  to  aisa^e,  and  will  tend  to 
accelerate  the  fatal  disorder  of  the  lungs.  If 
only  the  piedispG«ition  exists,  and  the  tyMem 
still  retains  sumcient  power  <Mr  reaction,  a  cau- 
tious use  of  the  cold  batli  may  prove  extremely 
beneficial ;  but  in  no  case  is  more  care  requi- 
site to  ensure  reaction,  without  which  the  meft* 
sure  cannot  fail  to  be  hicrhly  injurious. 

As  A  preventive  of  the  numerous  diseases 
producea  by  cold,  or  rather  by  the  variations 
of  tempeiature,  the  cold  bath,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  ionns,  excds  all  other  measnres.  In  tiie 
numerous  family  of  catarrhal  disorders,  it  is 
almost  the  only  preventive  of  value ;  and  fre- 
quently it  is  here  of  extreme  value.  It  ob- 
viously acts  in  various  ways  in  w-anlinij  oflT 
these  diM^ases.  In  the  first  place,  it  acts  as  a 
tonic  to  the  whole  system,  thereby  rendering  it 
less  easily  affected  by  deleterious  influences 
from  without.  Secondly,  it  strengtliens,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  air  passages,  on  which  parts  the 
ttoibific  impresnons  prodncinf  catarm  are  ge- 
nerally made.  In  the  third  j  l  i'  o,  by  accus- 
toming tlie  sur&ce  to  a  frequent  change  of 
tempeiature,  it  renders  it  less  liable  to  suffisr 
from  those  which  are  unrivoidiblf,  and  which 
are  knowu  to  be  tlie  common  cau^^  uf  coids. 
TTie  same  observations  apply,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  rheumatism,  chilblains,  and  other  dis- 
eases produced  by  the  same  class  of  causes. 

When  used  with  the  view  of  preventing' these 
diseases,  the  bath,  in  some  form,  ought  to  be 
prolonged  through  die  different  seasons.  In 
the  Mimmrr  sea-batliiii".;  will  be  best,  and, 
afterwards,  tlie  shower-Uith,  or  ablution.  In 
roost  cases  it  will  be  found  sufficient  to  employ 
the  lattt  r  ]  irtiidly  to  the  chest  atir!  trunk,  after 
the  weatiik^i  luLs  l)ecoine  cold;  and  it  should  be 
continued  through  the  whole  winter. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  said  to  be  applicable 
to  the  whole  class  of  nervous  diseases,  pro- 
perly ^  called,-  -that  is,  diseases  which  mani- 
fest themselves  chiefly  by  mwbid  mobility  or 
excitability  of  die  nervoos  fiinction,  and  ure- 
tnilar  action  of  the  nm  -nilnr  sv-tr m,  provided 
tliere  exists  no  considerable  physuul  <Jiangc  or 
obstructiOD,  as  it  is  OOmmonly  called,  in  any 
important  visnis,  and  provided  the  first  im- 
pressiou  of  the  remedy  is  not  found  too  power- 
ful, either  as  an  exciting  or  depressing  agent. 
It  is,  however,  more  generally  usefril  in  those 
slighter,  anoraaloos,  nervous  affections,  so  cod« 
sUintly  met  with  in  practice  and  under  such 
varieties  of  form,  than  in  the  more  formal  and 

*  The  iaflasDoe  ef  Cliaaie*  ks.  Load.  1830. 
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wall^BBHccd  diKMM  which  ore  alone  treated  of 

ill  our  sysii  in>  o(  medicine;  although  it  is  a  \-a- 
luable  remedy  i»  many  of  th«  faitlv  dui,  wfae% 
none  of  the  oontm-indicatiou  aborc  Dotioed 

exist  atrainst  ite  use,  and  \vln  n  it  is  applied  in 
the  mode  and  form  best  iiutied  to  the  iuaivtdual 
«ue.  or  this  kind  are  chorea,  bjnteiift,  aome 
Ca?i<«^  nf  rpili  psy,  loss  or  depravation  of  crr- 
taiii  futK  ttufiit,a.s  loss  of  voice,  smell,  Utste.lkc.; 
certain  forms  uf  hypochondriasis;  lucal  pamly- 
tic  «flectioBS  anooimected  with  cerebral  di»- 
cme,  Mch  as  \tm  of  power  in  the  sphincters  of 
till- hi.ifldcr  or  anus  ;  tt-rUiiii  cast's  of  imlsv  uf 
long  standii^,  m  which  all  active  cerebral  adec- 
tMn  has  been  i«mov«d,  &c.  tn  lome  of  these 
cases  die  remt'cl)  is  frcqtirnth  nn!\  of  (loiiht- 
ful  utility,  and  mu&t  iii<ert;iure  be  administered 
wid)  great  caution.  The  chief  ciiciunstances 
which  coutra-indicate  its  employment  in  six  li 
Mses,  are  the  existence  of  organic  dist-ast;  m 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  a  dis|iosition  to 
oeiebral  oongeatioo.  In  all  such  cases,  and 
wherever  any  doubt  eziata  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  remedy,  the  shovrer-bath  is  the  prefer- 
able form  ;  and  this  is  the  only  form  which 
•boil  lei  lit-  used  in  any  case  of  epilepsy. 

The  cold  bath  is  beneficial  in  manv  chronic 
•flections  of  the  mucous  memhrdueH  ittteiided 
with  dbcbarges,  aocb  as  leucorrhiEa,  gonor- 
lfaoea,&c.;  also  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  ca- 
tarrh, attended  with  little  or  no  inflammation 
of  the  limiiclu.il  mcnilir.iuo,  |)articularlv  in  the 
dry  catarrh,  and  in  those  forms  which  seem  to 
depend  lalbar  on  a  relaxed  than  an  hritated 
Mite  of  the  bronchial  mrrnhrane. 

It  is  occasionally  beneficial  in  caaes  of  pa»> 
Mfe  hemorrh^,  partkuhrly  epiataais  and 
menorrhagia. 

It  is  sometimes  usefully  employed  in  cases 
of  nervous  or  functional  dyspepsia,  unaccom- 
fianied  with  inflammation  ot  the  natnMntea- 
tinal  mamhnne,  more  parlicntii'lyaller  a  ootine 
of  warm  bathing.  Its  emidojmieat  in  mania 
was  formerly  noticed. 

For  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  m  febrile  dis- 
eases, we  refer  to  the  arliclt-  Ffvkr.  \N'e 
would  only  here  repeat,  witat  vvus  said  in  a 
fimner  section,  that  the  tepid  or  cool  aUation 
is  the  form  most  adapted  tv  siu-h  v^i^rs. 

The  cold  bath  is  useful  ui  ceruiu  cases  of 
aint  nnrrlirKa,  pirticularly  where  there  exists 
neither  a  veiy  plethoric  state  of  the  habit,  nor 
yet  chlorolic  dfebility.  In  dilorosis,  properly 
ao  called,  cold  bathing  is  rarely  admissilile. 
^  In  no  disease  is  the  cold  bath  more  benefi- 
cial than  in  the  intcmds  of  asthma,  when  the 
system  ih  oilierwise  in  a  proper  state  for  tlie 
remedy.  In  this  case  its  principal  action  is, 
no  doubt,  as  a  preventive  of  catarrh  or  cold, 
which  ia  by  &r  the  most  &^[uent  exciting  cause 
of  the  disease.  It  al.<io  operates  by  giving  tone 
to  the  nenoiis  system,  ;md  rendering  it  the 
lets  susceptible  of  morbid  impressions.  (See 
AsfftMA.)  On  the  same  principtea  it  is  bene- 
ficial in  the  latter  sta^res  of  hooping-couch  It 
is  likewti>c  useful  m  the  intervals  of  ague,  when 
tite  disease  exists  in  a  <sin)plo  state,  tinoompli* 
ated  with  any  Tiaccnl  affection. 


OP  WsaM  BATBIRO. 
1 1.  Of  tkefkmomma  and  oi>fmtUm^  MMTm 
bath  in  general. 
The  only  forms  of  die  warm  bath  which  it  ia 

our  intention  to  nnlire  in  the  pn  sent  article, 
are,  the  uatt  r,  vapour,  and  air  bad).  As 
these  art  n'sp*»ctively  productive  of  effects  suffi- 
rieiitlv  (iitft  rent  to  t  ntitle  tlieiii  to  Im-  rt  -.;.irded 
as  distiiiet  luediual  ugeul^,  wc  bltall  treat  of 
them  se|taralely ;  but  as  Uiey  all  agree  in  some 
important  peittculars,  it  will  save  r^etitioo  to 
notice  these,  in  the  first  place,  under  one  gene- 
ral lit  atl.  This  we  ahatt  do  in  the  piewnt 
section. 

The  inmndiatie  action  of  Ae  warm  bath  on 

the  system  is,  like  the  5;eTi!?atinn«i  excited  by  it, 
HI  many  respects  the  reverse  uf  that  of  the  cold 
bath.  In  the  latter,  nature  seems  lo  encounter 
a  hostile  power,  which  she  must  oven^ome 
before  she  cjui  make  it  minister  to  her  comfort ; 
the  pleniiurable  feelings  thence  resulting  being 
derived  mther  fiom  the  operations  of  the  avatem 
itself,  than  fiom  any  impresfloua  commumcated 
to  it  firom  without.  The  warm  bath,  on  the 
contrary,  is  directly  gratifying  to  the  feelings, 
and  s^ems  at  once  adinowledind  as  a  power 
friendly  to  Iift>.  In  the  new  rie  fliiun.  fl-i  sur- 
face iiiid  extreme  jmrts  !st*ni  lo  jwiruike  ot  that 
animating  aeofle  of  heat  which  is,  in  general, 
confined  to  the  hnnk  and  central  parta  of  the 
body. 

The  fullowitiu  are  some  of  the  principal 
modes  in  wtudi  the  warm  bath  affects  the 
animal  body. 

1.  It  acts  directly,  and  in  a  way  altogether 
incomprehensible  lo  its,  on  tlie  nervous  system; 
]ianly,  no  doubt,  by  modifying  sensation,  but 
also  by  [irotlueinir  efftels  Nvhith  swm  tmron- 
nected  wiUi  any  such  luodificulioii.  Its  eflects 
vary  considerably  with  the  medium,  hut  more 
particularly  with  the  degree  of  heat  communi* 
eated.  When  the  tempenrture  of  die  bath  is 
confined  within  t  t  rtain  limits, — as  for  instance, 
when  the  water  bath  is  of  the  temperature  of 
•S*,  W*,  or  91*,  Ae  whole  nervous  system  is, 
in  E::cneTnl.  soothed,  tlie  feelite^s  are  jfrntified, 
and  a  gentle  languor  steals  over  the  mind. 
Slight  degrees  of  local  irritation,  pain*  or 
spasm,  that  may  be  present,  are  frequently 
removed,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  great  gene- 
ral irritability  of  the  system  is  eflectually  sub- 
dued, at  least  during  the  continuance  of  the 
bath.  At  a  tempemtui«  somewhat  hit^  than 
fliis.  the  bodily  and  mental  feelings  ar.  lill 
gratihed,  but  a  veiy  brief  continuance  of  ilie 
remedy  produces  excitement  in  place  of  tmn* 
quillity.  If  the  ht^at  is  con<!itlerah!y  irrentpr, 
the  feelings  are  jmnfully  excited,  and  the  tem- 
poraiy  stimulus  is  followed  by  a  proportionate 
degree  of  oduuistion. 

2.  The  warm  bath  inflnencw  the  system  by 
elevatintr  the  teinpei-ature  either  <(f  the  whole 
body  or  a  part  of  it.  If  the  parts  whidi  come 
hi  immediate  contact  with  the  heating  medium 
art>  Vh  Iow  the  general  temj>erature  of  the  body, 
they  will  be  gradually  raised  to  this  tempera- 
ture, if  the  bath  is  oontinued.  1  f  tlie  heating 
medium  is  of  a  temperature  greatly  above  that 
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of  tile  body,  it  will  raise  ^  superficial  parts,  it  is,  however,  asoerttined  Hmt  in  tiw  vapoor 

and  even  tlie  wliolt-  mass  of  blood,  above  their  bath  the  irauMid  itioii  ixn-t'ds  the  absorption, 
ordinary  degree  of  heat.    The  eittent  of  this      c.  In  the  wann-air  bath  the  diffiermoe  be- 

devatioo,  however,  as  is  well  known,  is  cod>  tween  die  two  processes  is  at  the  mattrainn, 

fint-d     ittim  vtT\'  narrow  limits  hy  thnt  won-  since  the  transudatiofi  is  oftpn  pxtrrmcly  copi- 

deriul  power  of  the  living  l>ody  wluch  regu-  ous,  while  absorption  is  almost  of  necesiiitj 

latei  its  tempenture.  m  a  veiy  consideiule  null  from  the  absence  of  the  material  to  be 

degree,  independently  of  all  external  influence,  absorbed. 

While  life  lemains,  we  can  neither  greatly  ele-       There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  absorbent 

vate  nor  greatly  depress  the  general  tempeniturf  diid  cxhali  ni  functions  are  moclitu  d  m  (ttln  r 

of  the  bodj  by  any  degree  of  heat  or  coid  vrays  by  the  chemical  compoaitioQ  of  the  batb. 

applied  to  It  lliii  conservative  power,  how-  But  the  whole  suhjeet  standi  in  need  of  farther 

ervr,  (i(xs  r>ot  confer  a  cumplete  immunity  invesUgation. 

from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  tiiat       4.  The  wartw  baih  modifies  the  texture  of 

regulate  die  distribution  of  caloric  m  inanimate  the  skin  ;  at  least  tlte  buth  of  water  and  watery 

matter.    A  ?r«at  and  lontr  continued  fli  -r'  t  of  vaj)0ur.    This  pfTK  t  arises  partly  from  iiiihi- 

cold  sensibly  Ui^presses  tin;  animal  ttmiju  iaiure  bition,  and  partly  truiu  a  specific  uttiuii  nn  iho 

even  of  warm-blooded  animals,  at  least  in  the  animal  fibre,    it  is  greatly  less  on  living  bodies 

exteinal  parts;  and  a  great  and  long  cmtiatied  dian  on  tiiose  wlitch  have  become  dead ;  but 

heat  laises  it  in  like  manner.  still  it  is  eonspictioasly  maiked  in  them.  The 

Thedtmit-  vf  lu  al  which  t-in  \m-  bonic  hy  ultimate  efTecl  Is  lo  soften,  to  expand,  and  to 

the  living  body,  as  coaunuuicated  by  difierent  relax  the  parts  witlt  which  the  fluid  is  in  coo- 

media,  varies  extremely.    "Die  variation  do-  tact;  and  it  would  appear  that  its  rehtxant 

pends  u|K)n  •several  circumstances  in  the  nature  infltirnce  extends  to  parts  with  which  it  is  only 

of  the  beating  medium,  more  particularly  on  mediately  m  contact.    After  imrut'r><ion  tn  the 

Its  density,  its  capacity  for  caloric,  itsooodttct-  wann  bath  for  a  considerable  time,  not  m<-re|y 

ing  power,  the  dcvtrce  uf  fiMthiw*  or  mobility  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  but  even  the  abdo- 

of  Its  particlt;>,  4»,c.    TIuls,  the  healing  power  minal  viscera  appear  to  have  lost  a  portion  of 

of  dry  air  is  much  less  than  that  of  moist  air  their  solidity  and  tension.    Much  of  the  relax- 

at  the  same  tempeiatuie;  this  is  couch  less  than  ing  propeiw  of  the  warm  bath  on  the  surfiioe 

air  loaded  with  vesicular  vapour,  as  in  die  of  we  Dody  is  no  doubt  derived  ftom  the 

instance  of  the  vajwur  bath;  and  this,  in  its  temperature;  as  we  know  that  the  cold  hatli 

turn,  IS  greatly  less  than  the  common  fluid  or  has,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  very  revenM; 

water  bath.  operation.    Yet  a  good  desil  must  be  attributed 

3.  Tlie  warm  bath  modifips  verv  considerably  to  the  effect  of  tlie  water  independently  of  the 

the  functions  of  the  skm,  a.s  an  exhalent  and  l*imperature,  since  we  find,  firstly,  that  even 

absorbent  organ.    We  milSt  refer  to  the  writers  cold  water,  if  long  applied,  produces  a  softened 

on^ysiology,  and  more  especially  to  the  work  Slate  of  the  skin ;  and  secondly,  tliat  dry  heat, 

of  Ur.  Edwards,*  for  the  full  exposition  of  this  or  heat  conveyed  tiirough  the  medium  of  air, 

important  effect  of  the  bath.    We  can  oidv,  in  docs  not  prcMlucc  siniihu-  effects, 
this  place,  refer  to  the  principal  points  which       5.  'Die  warm  bath  modifies  the  firequency 

seem  to  be  estahlished.  snd  Ibrae  of  the  action  of  die  hesrt  This  is 

rt   In  the  state  of  henltli,  the  skin  appr-Jirs  snfficir-ntly  shown  hy  its  well  known  cffrcfs  on 

both  to  exhale  and  to  absorb  fluids  iu  the  water  the  pulse.   Ttie  precise  cfiiects  of  the  bath  in 

bath.  Tlw  letative  amount  of  the  two  processes  this  way  depend  on  many  ctrcuaslanoes,  som 

appears  to  rary  considerably  with  the  fcmppm-  having  reference  lo  the  patient,  and  some  to 

ture.    At  very  low  temperatures,  and  ujj  to  tlie  bath.    In  general  it  may  be  said  tliat  when 

about  50"  Fahr.,  absorption  by  the  skin  exceeds  the  degree  of  heat  communicated  is  moderate, 

transudation.  Jrrom  this  point  to  about  70**,  and  tl^  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  subject 

the  two  processes  would  seem  to  be  pretty  are  not  emxraive,  the  change  produced  in  the 
equally   bal  l      1      Above  tlm  di'j:rff   the    frf(]uenry  of  ;li    |  i!-   is  not  remarkable.  Tf 

transudation  exceeds  absorption,  and  the  ex-  the  medium  is  waiter,  and  the  temperature  does 
cess  progiessively  incseases  vridi  the  tempera-  not  exceed  97«,  althmigh  the  pulse  and  respi- 
turp  ration  mny  Ite  slightly  quickened  upon  the 

b.  llie  It  in{>er.itiu:e  of  die  balh,  Of  rather  the  (>atient  first  euitriiig  tlie  balli,  yet  atler  a  short 
degreeof  heat  communicated  to  the  body,  being  tim^  when  the  surface  and  extremitiea  have 
the  same,  and  other  things  being  eoual,  the  berome  moderately  but  thoroughly  warmed, 
degree  of  absorption  is  proportioned  to  the  and  tlie  nervous  system  accustomed,  as  it  were, 
density  of  the  flnid  in  w  liich  tlie  body  is  im-  to  the  new  stimulus,  ttie  heart  ai\d  lunyps  resume 
mersed.  Much  more  fluid  is,  th^oiorc,  ab-  nearly  their  natiuul  action.  Tlie  pulse  may  be 
sorbed  m  the  water  bath  dian  in  ^vapour  somewhat  ibller,  but,  in  general,  is  not  in- 
bath.  It  is  not  a.'sccrtainpd  that  the  amount  of  creased  in  fretjuen<  y-  When  the  temperature 
exlialation  is  ui  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  density  is  rai.sed  to  the  full  heat  of  tlie  hUxKl  (98*'),  it 
of  the  fluid;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  strong  will,  in  most  ea.<^es,  s,li.rhtly  au^Muent  the  power 
giounds  for  believing  that  Ihu  is  not  the  case:    ^nd  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.   At  still 

higher  tuupcnilurts,  llic  puLse  becomes  cuiisi- 

*  Dc  rin&asMsdss  Ajrai  rhjsinasi  snr  la  Tie,  derably  increased  in  frequency,  and  in  a  degi-ee 
Paris,  1824.  piopoitioned  to  the  tempcmtuie;  and  if  tteis  is 
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cnried  to  the  blf^heit  point  at  wtath  H  en  be 

siistainrd,  thf  fnxnicncy  hccomfs  extreme.* 
When  9o  much  exciitxJ,  tlie  puUe  occasionally 
eontiDiief  quick  for  st  veral  hours  after  the  beth» 
and  in  some  cases  it  does  not  regain  it*  natuial 
standard  until  after  tlie  {latient  has  IumI  a 
liii;lit"s  rest. 

6.  The  warm  both  modifies  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  blood  throufhout  the  system ;  mora 

especially  tlic  relative  ]iiu|K>rtir)n  of  this  in  (he 
external  atid  tuU-rual  puiU.  W  hen  a  dL<tpro- 
portionale  quantity  exists  iti  the  internal  organs, 
the  warm  Iwth  recils  ii  li>  thf  surfac  e,  ami  in 
various  ways:  Istly,  by  exciting  Uie  i>ujK.rticial 
capillaries  to  increased  action;  2dly,  by  re- 
laxing and  dilating  the  external  tissues,  so  as 
to  KMfer  Aem  not  merely  capable  of  oonlaining 
more  fluid,  but  to  force  them,  by  a  physical 
necessity,  to  draw  an  additional  supply  from 
other  fMrts;  3dly,  by  directly  relieving  the 
ln<  al  irritation  on  whidi  the  internal  ooogealion 
may  depend. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
OQualixiDg  power  of  the  warm  bath  only  exists 
when  the  tempeiattire  is  of  that  moderate  de- 
gree which  does  not  excite  the  heart  tn  [ireter- 
oatural  action.  If  the  stimulus  of  the  beat 
aupaenls  die  ferce  and  frequency  of  tlM  heart's 
contractions  ronsidemhly  b«'yon(l  the  stindard 
of  health,  although  much  more  blood  than 
befbve  eurf  be  attracted  to  t}ie  surface,  the 
internal  parts  are  not  unloaded  in  the  same 
proportion.  Uii  tijc  contrary,  the  whole  vai»- 
cular  system  being  stimulated  to  increased 
•ctionf  and  the  oontatned  fluids  being  in  some 
degne  dflated  by  die  increaae  of 'the  tenpeia- 
ture,  an  incR',ised  cjiiantity  of  blood  is  thrown 
into  the  capillaries  (at  least  in  ths  same  space 
of  thne)  in  every  part  of  the  body. 

7.  The  warm  batli  incn'it  rs  the  volume  of 
the  superAciai  parts  of  tiic  body  and  of  the 
general  mass  of  circulating  fluida,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  temperature  communicated  to 
the  system.  This  enect  is  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face generally,  and  is  demonstrated  in  parts 
oipable  of  admessutement.  Biogs  on  the 
fingera,  whicfa  we  bad  oocasion  to  noiioe  as 
be<  m;iw;  1<  M  ill  the  cold  bath,  in  the  warm 
bath  ht  more  tJghtly,  the  iiK>A  parts  on  both 
sides  frequently  swelling  considerably  beyond 
tlie  diameter  of  tlie  rin^,'.  Tlie  same  thing  is 
iiliown  by  the  gryattr  diiticulty  of  putting  on 
tight  shoes  after  the  warm  bath.  Some  phy- 
siologists attribute  the  pcincipal  leauits  observed 
in  the  application  of  the  hot  bath  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  tii)i<l>  No  doubt  it  must  have  a 
certain  effect,  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent 
whicb  has  been  supposed,  ^le  e0bct  of  beet 
as  a  stimulus  excitmi:  ihr  hcnrt  in  mrrrn-rd 
action,  and  thereby  throwing  tlie  blood  wiiii 
gnalsr  tece  and  itpidity  tboiigh  tiie  whole 

*  8«e  tlM  eKpeinMBts  of  Br.  ¥mn  la  bis  Tbssis 

de  Balneo.  Bdm.  1773.  and  in  bis  Medical  Dicu 
Art.  Balnewn;  of  Pordv*^,  Blaeden,  and  Dobaon 
in  Philoi.  Tran*.  vol.  f"  v  r  111.  463,  4B4  ;  of 
Del&rocbe  and  Bcrger,  Juum.  d<>  Pbytiqoe,  toBU« 
(>3.  71,  77;  ef  Boatsn,  l>iet.dellU.  t.ii*  Ast. 
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vasenlar  system,  is  of  much  greater  consequenee 

than  its  physical  dilatation.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  uiuvtr^i  and  intimate  pene- 
tntioo  by  the  blood  of  all  the  solid  tissues  will 
soon  raise  them  to  the  same  temperature  as 
this  fluid,  and,  expanding  them  proportionally, 
will  remove  the  evils  that  might  arise  from  an 
over-distension  caused  bj  a  disproportion  be- 
tween Ae  vessds  and  thev  contents.* 

§  8*  {y  the  tcarm  hath,  ttnctltf  $0  CtUed^ 
( umierj'rom  92«  to  98«.) 

Hie  general  effects  of  the  warm  bath  have 
l>mr  mostly  noticed  in  tlic  last  section ;  btit  we 
shall  kTive  a  brief  recapitulation  of  lliera  here, 
for  Uie  convenience  of  {practical  reference.  The 
warm  bath  potaiMBiis  at  onoe  the  somewhat 
opposite  powere  of  ewnthif  and  soothing  tho 
iier\(Mis  and  \ascvilar  ,sy^tems.  Its  ]K>wcr  of 
Mxithiitg  the  nervous  system  is  direct  and  ob> 
vious  ;  its  power  of  exciting  is,  in  general,  ccm- 
fined  witliin  the  limits  of  natural  or  hralthy 
action.  It  may  be  sAid  ratha-  to  prompt  to 
normal  action  than  to  excite.  It  acts  tt  a 
direct  but  gentle  stimulus  to  the  skin,  aug- 
menting the  quantity  of  its  blood,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  relaxing  its  texture.  It  produces  a 
more  general  and  equable  disthbutioo  of  blood 
throughout  the  whole  system ;  and,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  (hrivcs  it  from  the  interhal 
parts  to  tite  sur&ce  and  extremities,  without,  at 
tlte  .^me  time,  giving  rise  to  undue  action  or 
iiTctrular  determinations  tn  particular  jxirts.  By 
Uie.-*  various  actions  it  universally  promotes 
absorption  and  retction.  Its  ultimate  effects 
axe  to  soothe  and  refresh  the  whole  syslem»  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  render  all  IIb  fimctiona 
freer  and  of  mf)re  n\-idy  |H'rformance.  When 
its  operation  is  prolonged,  tlie  soothing  and 
rehnnng  eflfects  become  progressively  more  and 
more  prrdoininant,  while  tlie  gentle  exritrnu  nt 
pro]M)iUonally  dtxKmt».  By  these  vanous 
modes  of  influencing  the  system,  it  is  capable 
of  fulfillin;;  various  indications  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  according  to  the  mode  of  its  appli- 
cation, and  the  particular  state  of  the  system  at 
the  time.  Byielieving  pain  and  irritation,  it 
aets  as  a  sedauve ;  by  restoring  deranged  finio- 
tions,  and  rendering  them  of  more  rKidy  per- 
formance, it  acts,  like  the  cohl  bath,  as  an 
Indiiect  tonie.  Bf  its  soodiing  eflhct  on  the 
nerrous  system,  and  its  general  powers  of  relax- 
ing, it  is  an  antispasmodic.  By  modifying  the 
circulation  in  the  extreme  parts,  it  is  strongly 
derivative ;  by  its  action  on  the  skin,  it  is 
directly  diaphoretic ;  and  by  meic  or  ftwarof 
these  modes  of  action  combined,  it  becomes  a 
powerhU  alterative.  It  acts  in  several  other 
ways,  to  wbidi  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  formal 
designation,  but  which  will  be  understood  trom 
wliat  has  been  stated  in  the  pretx^dmg  section, 
and  what  we  are  now  about  to  deliver. 

Medical  UKM  of  the  warm  hatk. — In  tiea(> 
ing  of  the  employment  of  the  warm  bath,  it  baa 

*  Is  it  (.robablc  that  the  tmpoaaibilily  of  dMsn- 
kion  of  the  brain,  within  the  solid  cranium,  is  one 
reason  why  the  effects  of  batht  of  very  high  MWpS 
r«tiu«  «f«  paiticaUrlj  felt  in  the  head  1 
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been  costomarf  to  consider  it  under  heads, 

as  hycinbftir  und  llicrap«iitic,  or  ventive  aiul 
curative.  A-«,  howeviT.  Uie  Uitli  is  never  nwes- 
SATV  ill  liie  stale  <<t  |H-iit?ct  health,  and  as  most 
of  Ou!  conditions  of  tlic  IhkIv  in  which  it  h;is 
lieen  recommcudt-d,  are,  lu  fact,  dtv  laliouf*  fiom 
this  itsndard,  and  tlierefore,  in  strictness  of 
bogua^e,  morbid,  although  periiaps  not  for- 
mally desi(;nated  as  diseases — ^it  is  obvious  that 
this  classiKcalion  is  not  quite  act  umli-.  Wc 
sltail,  nevertheless,  so  &r  comply  with  tlie  cu£- 
tomaiy  anangement  as  to  notice^  in  Uw  flnt 
place,  the  milder  fnrms  of  disoraCf ;  aadyM> 
condly,  the  more  fonnal  di2>ea&t'S. 

I.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cases  of 
milder  disiurder,  in  which  the  warm  bath  is 
highly  beneficial :— - 

1.  In  feti^ue  after  great  muscular  exertion, 
particularly  if  long  continued,  as  from  fencing, 
boxings  hard  walking  or  riding,  pbying  at  any 
laborious  cr:»nio,  as  cricket,  racket,  ivc  In 
these  call's,  tlie  body  should  be  allowed  time  to 
cool  before  the  bath  is  taken,  and  the  tempeia- 
tiirr  nf  (hi:<  sliould  not  hf  hiclicr  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  produce  ilie  desuieti  ettects. 
Inj^oenl,  94%  95S  or  96*  wUl  be  sufficiently 

2.  After  a  long  journey,  more  particularly  in 
tlu-  cast'  of  jX'isons  of  a  dcliaite  or  ftNerish  ha- 
bit. Travelling  for  several  successive  days,  even 
in  the  casiMt  <arrriage  and  on  the  best  roads, 
ptwJiiCt's,  in  almost  (.very  j^itTsc'  ,  rlrvnf  ss  of 
skio,  irregular  disirit)uiioM  of  bUxKl,  dtfective 
secretion  and  excretion,  general  irritation  of  the 
nervous  sy^tpm,  ami  a  sliylit  dc^rcf  of  f.  \f  iish 
heat.  In  uriluble  subjects,  uiid  still  more  m 
persons  aiTectCfl  witli  some  chronic  inflanuna- 
tion,  or  tendency  to  such,  the  excitement  ftom 
tnvdlinfr  often  leads  to  serious  oonsequenees 
if  not  s|H.L(liIy  allaytd.  In  such  c.ises  tlie 
warm  l>Mh  is  an  invaluable  remedy ;  aud,  when 
comUned  with  repose  and  abstinenoe,  and  a 
gentle  aprnent,  may  be  regarded  as  alDMiatape- 

cific  for  saie  travelling. 

3.  In  sedentariness  from  any  cause.  Also 
afler  long-cotitinueil  mental  excitement  and 
loss  of  sleep,  whether  accompanied  by  seden- 
tnriness  ana  seclusion,  and  inactivity  of  the 
external  senses,  as  in  the  hdwuis  of  the  study ; 
or  with  bodily  exertion  and  actirity  of  the  ex> 
temal  senses,  as  in  in;iny  departments  of  |nihlic 
and  professional  life,  or  in  tlie  no  less  laborioiu 
avocations  of  fishionable  dissipation. 

4.  The  warm  bath  is  very  beneficial  in  nume- 
rous other  slight  disorders  of  the  ^^ysiieai,  from 
wfaolever  cause  arising,  and  whether  of  a 
dMwie  kind,  or  the  harbinsers  of  acute  dis- 
eases. Of  this  sort  are  irret^ular  determinations 
of  blood,  particuhirly  coinreslionsin  the  internal 
organs,  and  recesisiou  of  it  from  the  sur&ce 
end  extremities;  nervous  imtations  of  all  kinds, 

and  disjMisilioii  to  sjiasmodic  affei  lions  :  a  dry 
and  iiAT»\i  state  of  the  skin,  either  with  a  dtitpo- 
sition  to  feverishness,  or  with  mldness  of  tlic 
surface ;  tlie  reverse  state  of  relaxation  of  the 
skin,  with  a  dis])osition  to  clamminess  and  cold 
perspiration,  &c.  &r. 

II.  The  warm  bath  is  beneficially  employed 
in  numeraus  diseases  of  a  more  fbnnal  and 

V0|»  I. 


serious  kind,  and  of  very  dHHwent  chaiacters. 

\V(>  ran  only  refer  to  some  of  diose  io  which 
It  IS  most  useful : — 

1  ■  (  luonie  nervous  diseases  of  a  !>|>asmodic 
kind,  unaccom]ianied  by  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  .system,  or  by  fever,  and  not  dependent  on 
an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres. Of  this  kind  are  cramnSySpttsuns,  oonvul- 
sittis  of  various  kinds,  ana,  particularly  the 

( (>/i\ iilsive  afTt'dions  of  infants,  wliethcr  de- 
pending upon  idio^mthtc  or  .symji;iilietic  »mta- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system.  The  kst-nained 
qualifications  must  hp  strirtly  nttentled  to,  other- 
wise the  bath  may  be  productive  of  great  mis- 
chief, as  we  have  reason  to  know  that  it  often 
is  from  such  neglect.  We  sliall  liave  occasion 
to  notice  the  cautions  necesMiry  in  such  cases 
hereafter. 

2.  Various  painful  affections,  chiefly  of  a 
nervous  or  spasmodic  nature,  oocutring  in  spare 

habits,  and  witlxnit  inflammation,  or  with  a 
degri'e  extremely  disjiroportioned  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  pain.  Of  this  kind  are  the  numerous 
forms  of  neuralgia,  including  sciiUica  and  lum- 
bago, gastraigia,  and  colic;  also  gall-stone, 
nephndgta,  stooe  in  the  meter,  bladder,  ure- 
thra, &c. 

3.  Certain  acute  inflammations,  more  espe- 
cially of  tlie  mucous  nu mbranes  of  the  abdo- 
minal and  pelvic  viscera,  when  accompanied 
by  great  |)ain.  Of  this  kmd  are  certain  forms 
of  enteritis,  trastritis,  inflaTnmntion*?  exrited  by 
and  accompany  iiiK  gall-stone  and  urinary  cal- 
culi ;  some  forms  of  dysenteiy,diiirlMEa,  cystitis, 
hysteriiis,  &r.  In  all  these  cases,  or  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  previous  loss  of  blood,  both 
generally  and  locally,  will  be  necessar)'  to  con- 
stitute the  bath  a  useful,  or  even  a  safe  remedy. 
With  such  preparation,  however,  and  if  not 
conlni-infli<  :ited  hy  the  plethonc  habit  of  the 
patient,  or  other  circumstances,  tlie  bath,  at  a 
temperattire  not  exceeding  97**,  is  often  cx< 
tremf'ly  henefieinl. 

In  tlie  cla.s»  of  cases  now  under  consider- 
ation, a  great  mistake  is  fic(|iiently  committed 
by  the  practitioner  overlooking  the  inflamma- 
tions which  accompany  the  \mn  and  spasm, 
an<l  [ ir(>scribing  at  once  opium  and  the  warm 
bath,  widiout  any  attempt  to  lessen,  previously, 
the  violence  of  the  local  aflectimi,  or  the  general 
fever,  by  proper  dc]>lelion.  In  instances  of 
this  sort,  the  bath,  more  especially  if  adminis- 
tered at  a  high  temperature,  as  it  often  is,  hat 
a  direct  tendency  to  aggmvate  in  place  of 
licving  the  disease. 

4.  Certain  chronic  inflammations,  eonges- 
tions,  or  irritations  of  several  of  the  same  pwisi, 
not  essentially  of  a  painfiil  kmd.  Of  this  sort 
is  tliat  extensive  class  of  diseases  (vf  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  commonly  amng^ 
by  French  writers  under  the  general  name  of 
chrome  gastn>^ntcrit'u,  and  indinitrd  in  difl'er- 
eiil  ciLse.s  by  the  common  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia, consti|xili(>n,  diarrhoea,  jkc;  alsochioaie 
inflanniiations  or  irritations  of  the  uterus,  x-agina, 
bladder, kidney  ; — dysmenorrhoea,  dysury,amc- 
norrhota,  leucorrhota,  \c.  In  most  of  these 
oases  local  bleeding  will  be  proper  pn^viousiy 
to  the  administration  of  the  bath ;  and  in  seveiid 
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of  the  dfcetkNM  of  Ae  pelvic  viscera,  the  hip- 
imKh  will  flrequenlljp  be  pteferable  l»  the  geneml 

batli. 

In  no  cla5»  of  cases  is  the  wana  bath  more 
strikinc;!)' h(  II' tVial  than  in  those  affections  of 
the  stomach  uad  bowel-*^  which  are  commonly 
ranifed  under  the  head  of  diftjtrpiia.  Tins  re- 
mark is  more  especially  applicable  to  the  forms 
of  this  affection  in  wtueh  mete  co-eibt  a  Axed 
local  irrit-itioii  in  soinf  part  of  the  bowel,  an 
unhealthv  sutc  of  the  skin,  and  an  inegular 
distributioB  of  blood,  more  particuterly  on  the 
snirfhrc  and  rxtrptnitifs.  And  wp  may  add 
that  Uierc  are  few  if  any  casts  of  djspe^iu,  ui 
longr  itandnigr  in  whidi  one  or  more  of  these 
states  do  not  exist.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the 
skin  lias  a  much  more  intimate  sympthy  with 
the  mucous  meml)niiH'>  ilian  \\\\\\  the  ]>aren- 
cfaymatous  visceia ;  and  this  truth  is  in  uo  case 
more  strongly  manifested  ten  in  the  efltert 
produced  by  the  warm  bath  in  affections  of  tli<- 
gastro-intestioal  membiane.  Besides  its  direct 
cfliMl  in  Ibis  way,  thraagh  the  naedium  of  the 
ner\-ous  sy«tpm.  it  acts  at  the  same  time  locally 
on  tlie  skin  as  a  powerful  derivative,  aitd  as  a 
means  of  equattnng  the  circulation  in  the  cen- 
tral and  extreme  parts.  A  sens^ible  remark, 
made  by  M.  Rapou,  in  speaking  of  theeflect 
of  the  vaj)our-bath  in  tliis  disease,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  warm  hath,  lie  says, 
tnat  cbnmic  inflammations  ofthe  mucous  mcm- 
btane  of  the  stomach  and  howels  arc  fn> 

Juently  confounded  wiih  distu^s  of  a  very 
ifferent  kind,  such  as  nervous  dyspepsia,  gas- 
tralgia,  J«.r.  Tn  cases  of  the  last-mentioned 
kind,  antispasinixlics,  bitters,  tonics,  &c.,  will 
often  be  beneficial :  while  tliey  will  he  extremely 
iniorkMUf  in  the  former , — the  imtauoaof  the 
nembtane  being  thereby  frequently  excited  to 
inflammation  ;  or.  if  this  already  exists,  it  will 
be  greatly  aggravated.  In  both  clasa^  oi  cases 
the  warm  bitth  is  at  least  a  safe  applicatioa ; 
and,  with  ven*  few  exceptions,  it  is  a  most  salu- 
tary one.  lis  administration  is  therefore  not 
affected  by  error  in  dlagnosia.  ^'e  may  add 
that  it  is  in  the  very  cases  where  internal  reme- 
dies are  most  prejudicial,  that  the  warm  bath 
is  most  beneficial;  namely,  m»  imtaiefl  statesof 
the  mucous  membrane,  accompanied  either  with 
obstinate  costiveness  or  a  tendenqr  to  diairhan, 
or  the  one  nhemating  witli  the  other.  From  its 
action  in  such  cases,  the  warm  batli  may  be 
said  to  be  at  once  laxative  and  astringent ;  and 
when  it?'  u>-e  is  combined  with  proper  diet  and 
exercise,  or,  ut  mast,  witli  a  few  leeches  to  the 
pntcordia  or  anus,  cures  will  often  l)e  effected 
by  it,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  with  little  or  no 
aid  firom  medicine.  Crlm's  pnribm,  the  warm 
bath  is  the  more  indicaltd  in  <iys[.e|tsia  the 
more  the  surfiue  deviates  from  tlie  healthy 
state,  whether  in  regard  lo  the  diniibutian  of 
the  blood  in  it,  or  tn  its  fiioGtiont «s ft secrMiag 

and  excretiitg  organ. 

5.  The  warm  bath  is  beneficial  in  various 
chronic;  diseases  of  a  general  and  cachectic  kind, 
attended  by  great  functional  derangements  of 
impCHtant  organs,  and  generally  byadepravt  d 
state  of  the  blood,  a*  well  as  an  irregular  di». 
tribution  of  it.  Of  this  kind  are  gout,.  g<menl 


disorder  of  the  system  from  long-protraeted 
dy^peit^^ra  and  hMMled  bowds,  disSetaa,  chlo- 
rosis, &c.  &c. 

Few  <|uestion8  were  formerly  mam  agitated 
among  medical  men  than  the  propriety  of 
warm  bathing  in  gout,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  warm  waters  of  Bath.  The  zeal  with 
which  the  questioo  was  re^rded  lias,  how- 
ever, greatly  lessened  in  our  time;  partly 
because  longer  experience  has  tended  to  solre 
it  more  satisfiictorily,  and  jiartly  because  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  ascertaining  the 
|»aihn!ojrk'  of  pmit.  Dise.iscs  in  cfn^ral,  and 
thiis  among  Uie  rest,  are  not  now  treated  on 
principliet  so  completidy  ampirioal  as  ibv* 
merly. 

In  viewing;  ji^oiit  in  relation  to  its  treatment 
by  warm  bathing,  we  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
although  not  entvely,  dismiss  frum  our  n^ida 
its  speeifte  nature,  and  prescribe  the  bath  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  other  diseases.  In 
tltc  great  majority  of  caM:»,  we  consider  it  as 
totally  inadmissible  in  the  inflammatory  stage 
of  L'oiit.  In  the  intervals  of  the  disease  it  is 
exireiiiely  applicable  to  nuuiy  of  the  functional 
and  other  denmgemeuts  that  complicate  it,  or 
constitute  an  tmportaut  part  of  H;  but  the 
propriety  of  its  administiation  in  individual 
cases  niust  entirt  ly  tle|)eiid  on  the  particnlar 
State  or  degree  of  these  derangements,  or  on 
odier  states  of  the  system  with  whidi  they 
may  be  combined.  The  sjreat  objection  to  tlie 
use  of  the  warm  buih  m  gout  is  the  state  of 
ganwd  idethomwith  which  this  disease  is  ao 
constintiy  connected.  It  is  <  hiefly  ttie  absence 
of  plethora  which  ptniJiLs  the  bath  tu  exert  its 
beneficial  effects  in  many  other  diseases  of  a 
Still  more  inflammaton  nature  than  gout ;  and 
if  we  bare  removed  this  condition  efl^nally 
in  ^;oiit,  the  presence  of  some  inflaminJ  ii'in  \n 
the  joints  is  not  a  necessary  contra-iudication 
to  its  use.  In  the  gennal  state  of  disovdcr  in 
which  gout  originates,  viewed  alMtncledly 
from  the  accompanying  plethora,  there  is  no 
sinu'le  remedy  more  valuable  than  the  warm 
bath ;  in  the  intervals  of  gout,  therefore,  after 
proper  depletion,  we  recommend  its  use  m  the 
strongest  manner. 

6.  The  warm  bath  is  useful  in  many  chronic 
diseases  of  the  external  subcutaneous  textur«»s. 
with  or  witliout  general  dis  i  !  ^  i  ftli  s\  tem. 
Of  this  kind  are  chronic  rhtiumatisai,  tite  local 
sequelie  of  gout,  nodosity  and  other  chronic 
afliections  of  the  joint?,  partial  paralytic  nflTrc- 
tions,  muscular  contractioiiH,  &.c.  in  many 
of  these  caaea  the  local  bath,  in  the  form  of 
dome  or  vapour,  is  preferable  to  the  general 
warm  bath,  more  particularly  when  combined 
with  the  openttiana  of  Inction,  cfaampoo- 
rog, 

7.  A  great  number  as  well  as  a  great  variety 

*  In  many  CBM9  of  iliii  kind  the  local  bath  io« 
vented  hy  Ut,  Blegbornugh,  and  termed  by  him 
the  air  pump  capvmT-hatK,  it  extremely  useful.  This 
apparatus  cooibiaei  the  advantagr*  of  dry  cupfllag 
with  the  miiniiiant  or  relaxing  cfTccia  of  tne  vapoaz 
bath.  Sec  Pacts  and  Observations  rpfpectiiut  the 
Airjnugg^apouf^bath.  By  R.  BIsgbowagb,  ll.D. 
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of  chronic  diseues  of  the  skin,  both  idioutitliic 
and  sympathetic,  ara  i^mlly  benefited  the 

wanii  h;itli  in  niip  or  other  of  its  forms.  In 
such  cases  the  bath  acts  directly  as  a  topical 
nmedy  modifying  the  actual  state  of  the  skin, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  improvinf;  the  general 
health  and  the  internal  disorders  with  which 
the  cutaneous  disease  may  be  connected.  This 
is  the  claas  of  caaes  in  which  impregnation 
the  water  with  rarkmi  nline  or  vegetable 
matters  dissolved  or  diffused  in  it,  is  more 
especially  useful,  and  iu  which  the  stay  iu 
tlie  both  mar  be  prolooged  mueb  beyond  the 
USU  I*  pi  n.vl  lien  not  othcrwisr  coiitra-in- 
diCiite<i,  It  may  l)«  extended  to  two  or  more 
hours. 

9.  The  warm  bath  has  beeu  used,  mon 
particularly  on  the  continent,  in  the  cold  stafe 
of  severe  fevers,  and  in  the  rt'troci'ssiou  or 
imperfect  developmeDt  of  some  acute  exan- 
thriBata.  In  sncn  cases,  it  is  employed  wifh 
the  view  of  ut  oiui"  stiiiiiil;itiiig  tin:  skin  topi- 
cally, and  denvmg  from  the  uilernai  un^ns. 
The  enipUiyment  m  the  lemcdy,  however,  in 
such  cnxes  requires  great  discriiiiiri;itioii,  and 
we  ihiiik  it  neces!iary  to  cautiutt  UitJ  yuuiig 
practitioner  ag-aiust  its  general  use.  In  fevers 
of  long  standing,  marked  by  much  nervous 
initaiian,  harsh  4iy  skin,  itc.  Ac  warm  hsdi 
of  a  low  teinpwaturo  or  the  tepid  faalh^is 
venr  beoehcial. 

Manv  other  diseases  mifht  be  mantioned  in 
which  the  warm  bath  is  occasionally  found  to 
be  a  very  valua1>le  remedy ;  but  we  cannot 
here  take  notice  of  all  such  cases.  We  trust 
tliat  enough  has  been  <;t3ted  to  guide  the  inex- 
perienced practitioner  to  a  safe  application  of 
the  remedy  in  most  VitttTTfF  diat  may  pMsent 
themsehres. 

Cam^om  ami  eomtro-indietakmi  imtheuwtef 
tfii  uann  bath. — Tliere  are  few  remedies  more 
frequeotly  misapplied  than  the  warm  bath,  or 
whose  misapplication  is  of  more  serious  ill- 
conf!<»qtipnce.  It  cannot  he  expected  that  wr- 
should  here  enumerate  all  the  cases  \n  wiudj 
it  nay  be  misapplied,  or  all  the  cautions  that 
are  requisite  in  prescribing  it.  These  must,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  derived  from  the  general 

erincipU-s  tliat  ret2:ulate  its  administnilion ; 
Ut  every  practical  physician  must  be  well 
aware  how  frequently  the  principle*  mnst  be 
modified  in  their  application  to  individual 
cases. 

The  warm  bath  is  either  altogether  oonir»> 

indicated  in  the  followiTt^  r;mes,  or  is  not  to 
be  employed  without  grwit  caution  or  previous 
preparaticni— 

1.  In  eery  gross,  full,  habits;  in  plethora 
of  all  kinds,  in  (ireat  obesity. 

2.  In  persons  ])re(lis|)os«-(l  to  a])0])li'xv  or 
determination  of  mood  to  the  held,  ht-mor- 
rhage,  particularly  hiemoptysis.  It  is  i'({ually 
impro|i*'r  in  most  organic  diseases  of  tht-  lu  ari 
and  gicat  vesM^b ;  and,  in  geii^nil,  m  all  cases, 
in  which  the  excitement  of  the  circxilation  or 
expansion  of  the  fluids  is  likely  to  provf  inju- 
rious. In  tlteae  ca.<»es  tlie  risk,  gtiucrally 
speaking,  may  be  said  to  be  proportioned  to 
tne  heat  of  the  belh;  and  we  am  ht  from 


asserting  tliat  A  tiath  of  a  modemle  temperature 
may  not  be  safely  administered,  under  proper 
restrictions,  in  many  of  tlic  (MseaiiCs  now  al- 
luded to.  Previous  depit- tion,  as  we  had  for- 
merly occasion  to  observe,  will  often  enable  us 
to  use  the  bath  of  a  moderate  temperature  in 
inflammatory  diseases,  more  particularly  such 
as  aio  accompanie<l  with  pain,  or  have  their 
seat  m  the  mucous  membranes. 

3.  In  great  relaxation  of  the  system,  with  a 
tendciK  y  ti>  dropsy.  In  (  ast  s  of  this  kind  the 
tepid  bath,  however,  wilt  often  be  useful. 

4.  In  extreme  fiensitiveness  of  the  surfiiee, 
ant!  in  persons  in  whom  thp  proHsure  of  the 
water  occasions  gicitl  piecordiitl  distress.  In 
thaie  cases  the  va|X)ur  buth  is  oAcn  well  borne 
and  is  very  beneficial.  A  little  management 
will  often  get  over  the  difficulties  mentioned  in 
til  is  ])aragr,(])h. 

5.  In  all  febrile  diseases,  whether  accom- 
panied widi  viiceial  inflammations  or  not, 
wh  err  there  is  an  active  ciieubtion  and  a  hot 
dry  skin. 

6.  Ouring  the  presence  of  the  catamenw, 

exrppt  in  cases  of  ^rcM  nrrrencv.  The  warm 
balli  may  be  ii'st  ti  in  prt'miaiu  y,  more  {xirlicu- 
larly  in  tlif  carlv  months,  but  not  without 
considerRbk  caution,  llie  contm-indications 
to  its  use  must  be  found  in  individual  cases ; 
but  it  may  bt-  stated  generally  that  pr('i;nan(  \ .  in 
relation  to  the  warm  bath,  is  to  be  vie%ved  as 
a  state  of  eaeitement,  if  not  as  an  inflammatory 
disease. 

Many  other  grounds  for  its  cautious  employ- 
ment, and  abo  for  its  touU  prohibition,  have 
been  noticed  in  the  prece<linfr  jvages  ;  to  these 
and  to  the  principles  on  whicli  the  general 
administration  of  the  remedy  is  founded,  we 
refer  the  reader.  We  would  here  only  add 
one  important  rule  which  slunild  n<nrer  be  lost 

si_'lil  of  in  prescribing.'  tlit-  warm  batb,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  powerful  remedy — and  this 
is,  never  to  recommend  it  in  any  disease  with- 
ont  proppr  examination  of  tlu-  indi\  idual  rasp. 
iMuch  practical  niiseliiff  is  the  tonsfijuLnce  of 
neglecting  this  cardinal  ranon  of  thera])euUcs. 
Examples  of  this  trtith  might  be  drawn  from 
most  diseases  in  which  the  warm  hath  is  used. 
Thus  we  have  stated  tliat  it  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy  in  chronic  dvspepsia,  gout,  &c.&c.  but 
it  is  so  only  provided  there  exists  no  active 
inflammation,  treneral  plethora,  or  other  ana- 
logous complicationsi.  la  many  of  these  cases 
the  bath  will  be  found  extremely  Wneficial 
after  los<5  of  lilood,  purjini;,  (iv  low  diet ; 
althoui;h  Itefore  these  were  had  recourse  to,  it 
might  have  been  not  merely  useless  but  veiy 
iniufioiu.  Infimtile  convulsions  occur  to  us 
as  another  case  in  point,  (teneral)y  si>eakin<jr, 
tile  warm  batli  is  evlreuielv  be  i.i'ticial  in  this 
class  of  disea.scs ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  some> 
times  no  less  prejudicial,  when  applied  without 
due  f  vannnatiun  of  the  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual ciLst's.  Ill  uletiionc  and  gross  children, 
a  very  considerable  proportion,  the  local  al>- 
strartion  of  l>hM)d  from  the  head,  and  tiie 
coiupk'tt-  uuluudut^  oi'  ihu  uhmentafy  canal,  are 
often  necessary  to  render  such  a  measure 
beneficial,  or  even  free  ftom  danger. 

s2 
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BATHING. 


Practical  adininittratiun  of  the  unirm  bulk. 

porlant  jjoiiiiv  \vlii<  li  n  rnure  particular  attention 
m  usint;  the  warm  bath  as  a  thenpeuttc  agent, 
and  with  wbidi,  therefore,  the  pfactitioocr 
ought  to  be  utell  acqtiainted. 

1.  Tfiiifh  rnturi:  t>f  thf  water.  TIm'  cxuct 
degree  of  heat,  betweeo  the  Umits  92"  aud 
tiiat  is  to  he  prescribed,  must  be  reitukted  by 
the  peculiarities  of  iiiiJiMiliia!  CKf  s.  Inri  r- 
tain  .states  of  diM^e  and  in  (mticular  consu- 
tutiuns,  the  same  degree  of  teroperatuie  will  be 

!)ro<luctive  nf  irry  dttfm'nt  eflttU  on  the 
et.'lin^s  oi  tlit  jKiUtJijl  aad  ou  the  system  at 
lan,'e.  It  in.iv  Ik:  slated  as  a  k(eneral  rule,  not 
however  witlioui  luaiijr  exceptions,  that  any 
degree  of  tempeiature  may  be  selected  between 
93"*  aral  97",  vvIulIi  is  most  a)p-e«-;t')U-  to  the 
feelings  of  tlie  patient.  Many  |>enK)ns  will 
prefer  a  higher  temperature  than  the  last  named 
deV'r(M\  hiit  few  lower  than  tht-  lir-t.  If  the 
patient'.s  lt*lin'.;s  require  n,  and  ila-re  u  no 
particular  contra-indication  in  the  case,  the 
temperature  of  98"  may  allowed ;  but  we 
must  on  no  account  go  above  tliis,  if  our  object 
is  to  refresh  and  soothe,  not  to  stimulate  and 
exhaust.  The  temperature  of  95°  or  96*'  ts, 
on  the  whole,  that  which  is  moat  generally 
pleasiml  aud  beneficial  at  llu-  >..»ini-  time  ;  and 
if  either  of  tliese  is  found  suthcibntly  ln^li  to 
maintain  the  fetdings  of  comfortable  warmth, 
through  die  whole  ]>(ri(>d  of  the  l>ath,  tlie 
tem|>erature  must  not  I  raised.  It  a  luwer 
temperature,  however,  is  finind  more  agreeable, 
this  nay,  in  most  cases,  he  allowed  at  the  wiJt 
of  the  patient. 

(ient-rally  speaking,  in  the  warni-waler  liath, 

the  same  decree  of  tempciaturc  must  !>«  kept 
up  during  the  whole  period  of  immeruon ;  and 

this  wj!I  easdv  bo  cflectcd  hy  thr  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  hot  water  about  a  quaru  r  of 
u  hour  after  the  patioiC  has  been  in  the  iKitli  ' 
Tlie  temperature  must  always  be  asr*  rtameiJ 
by  tile  Lheiiijoiueler  in  the  tirsl  lual-uice  ;  and 
the  subsequent  additions  of  water  are  to  he 
ici^lated  by  its  indications,  and  not  by  the 
feelings  of  the  patient.  Great  mistakes  are 
(ifti;ii  (.oininittLd  throu'.;h  nc::l<  <  t  of  tliis  ruh', 
the  temperature  bemg  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly raised  much  above  that  of  the  wans 
bath,  with  llie  entire  frustration  of  the  objects 
with  which  the  remedy  is  prescribed. 

3.  Period  of  staj/  in  the  bath.— -The  time  of 
the  immersion,  like  the  temperature,  must  be 
determined  by  the  practitioner  in  each  case, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  object  for 
which  the  balk  is  prescribed.  Speaking  gene- 
nlly,  a  qoatter  of  an  hour  may  be  said  to  be 

•  Coiuiderable  difference  n  otiscrvtil  m  thf  rapi- 
dity with  which  lh«  warm  both  c<i<>I«  ,  ilrp'  iulciit  on 
the  material*  and  couttmrtian  nt  (he  Imili,  ui  a/.i;, 
the  cirrumttanre  of  t\ir  ^auic  li.tih  having  been 
previously  u»rd  or  nol.  ihr  (iL-iupf  ralurc  of  the  bath- 
er's bnily  gODorally,  thn  i)f>gr<'e  ol  moiioii  kept  up 
in  lb«  water,  <kr.  &c.  Tbe  nnly  safe  mo<leot  regn- 
ialing  the  temperMVf*  Is  by  keeping  a  dwrmometer 
eoasMiul  V  in  the  water,  to  bo  ob*orv«d  tent  (iae  lo 
ijais  by  ta«  patient  «r  alModaai. 


the  shortest  |>eriod,  an  hour  the  longest,  and 
twenty-tive  minutes  to  half  an  hour  the  medium, 
i'enofls  greatly  lunuer  tii.tii  liii'ne,  however,  are 
Very  common,  moce  particularly  on  the  cooti- 
neai,  and  are,  no  doubt,  very  prmwr  and  ttse- 
M  in  certain  canm.  In  the  TnineKtl  water  bathe 

at  diflerenl  pla'  i  ^  in  ("u  rtiiany  and  Su  it/,  rland, 

t>cn»oiui  are  accustomed  to  cuutmue  several 
loun  consecutively  in  the  hath,  and  even 
rc  |M-at  tht  ivniiK  fNioii  aftt  r  a  short  intpn-al.  fso 
u.--  to  r,  main  ni  l\iv  water  eiifht,  ten,  and  ev«ni 
twt  Ivt  liourv  in  the  course  of  one  day.  The 
efl'et  ts  of  the  bath  are,  in  all  cases,  greatly 
modified  by  die  length  of  die  immersion.  It 
may  be  slated  as  a  |>ro|K>sttion  ^^HC'illy  true, 
that  the  bath,  at  the  temperatures  now  under 
consideration,  is  more  reiaxmt  and  dev^nunt 
the  lontjer  it  ls  <  oi, tinned.  If  at  all  appmacli- 
iiig  the  temperature  uf  the  blood,  it  lias  always 
some  Btimunnt  eiTiKrt  at  first ;  and  it  is  only 
after  this  has  completely  sul'>idi-d,  that  the 
relaxini;  effects  are  fully  expeneuced.  l  or  this 
reason  the  same  bath  may  be  exciti^  _  f  con- 
tinued only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  ami  soothing 
and  relaxing  if  continued  twice  or  thrice  as  long. 
It  is  not  merely  in  cutaneous  disease  s ,  ui  which 
one  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  produce  a 
decided  chamre  in  die  afieeted  parts  by  the 
loral  action  of  tht^  fluid,  tlial  the  immersion  for 
several  consecutive  hours  is  recomtneudcd ; 
the  same  ])ractice  is  capable  of  producing  very 
h<  :ii  (u  i  il  n r>u!ts  in  \-ariou"<  rlu^nic  diseases  of 
tiif  uuernal  ur^ajis.  Thf  h  ast  consideration  of 
the  subject,  inde|)endently  of  experience,  must 
lead  to  the  concluaioa,  that  an  action  of  this 
kind,  kept  up  Ibr  SO  lonf^  a  tune  on  the  whole 
cutaueous  surtace,  must  have  a  powerful  effect 
as  a  revuUive,  aud  occasiou  important  duuiges 
in  the  condition  of  Ae  internal  organs.  We 
are  of  oi)inion  that  tliis  mod*'  of  i mitloying  the 
warm  balli  is  too  little  practised  lu  this  court- 
tiy.  It  can  ouly  be  conveniently  obtained  at 
tliiTinal  snrin<j;s,  wherfi  alone  laree  l>(Mli<-s  (jf 
waiLT  uf  iJie  proper  tenipcnitur*.  are  alway  s  to 
be  liad,  and  where  alone,  consequently,  the 
large  or  plunge  baUi  of  this  temperature  is  to 
he  (bund.  So  prolonged  a  stay  in  the  common 
solitiiry  bath  \\()uld  Ix'  ahoiit  tlHT  intoUrahle. 
Admirable  opportunities  ibr  this  kind  of  balli-* 
ing  are,  however,  afforded  by  the  large  mineral 
liaths  at  Hath  in  this  country,  and  at  many 
plates  on  the  continent.  The  Quteni  Hath,  or 
the  Cross  Hatkt  at  the  former  place,  is  exactly 
suited  to  the  purposes  now  contemplated,  being 
of  the  temperature  best  adapted  to  effect  them, 
namely,  uom  94"  lo  9G". 

3.  Time  of  u$ing  the  bath, — ^This,  like  the 
pieoeding  ciicmnstanccs,  cannot  be  absolutely 
nxed.  When  prescribed  in  atute  diseases, 
the  bath  must,  of  course,  be  employed  at  any 
time  when  needed.  In  chronic  diseases,  or 
when  used  as  a  measure  of  hygeifene,  th*'  ti  »nr 
of  bathing  may  be  hxcd.  It  is  the  practict; 
at  Bath,  and  some  other  mineral  springs,  lo 
bathe  oirly  in  the  momine;  but  we  appre* 
hend  this  practice  is  adopted  as  much  from 
nxitivrs  of  (iiiixcini'tui-  as  because  this  time  is 
deemed  preferable.  Uu  the  contraty,  we 
ifaould  say,  as  a  g^eml  rule^  that  iJw  beat 
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time  for  bathing  U  bttwccn  l)reakfast  and  din- 
tUff  eitlMr  two  or  thn-L'  liunrs  af^<-r  hn'akra.sl, 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner.  The 
latter  period  has  this  advantage,  that  the  patient 
IS  Irsv  tt  rn|)t(  <i  to  expow  htntadf  10  the  open 
air  aAer  the  both. 

4.  The  romhet  of  the  pat'mti  while  id  the 
bath,  a*»  also  |>r(  vioiislv  to  its  use  and  aAer- 
wards,  de<>erves  some  notice,  alUiougb  this  is 
of  lesii  moment,  periufM,  than  in  the  eeae  of 
the  (t)l(I  tiath. 

It  is  proper  to  enter  ilie  i)atii  m  as  tranquil 
^•Iftle,  botn  of  Inxiy  and  mind,  as  possible. 
The  patient,  therefore,  nfust  not  batlie  while 
greatly  heated  with  exercise  or  stimnlated  by 
a  n'ccnt  meal,  more-  particularly  after  drinking 
much  wine.  A  state  of  chilliness  or  coldocM 
Kntbui  tio  ohjectkw  to  the  baih. 

Whilr  in  the  hath,  tbo  wVnIr  hodv  should 
be  cnvi  rtd  with  ihfc  water,  or  rather  the  peirt^ 
tli;it  liavc  lu  rii  once  immersed  should  not  be 
left  expo<!e<l  to  the  air.  Friction,  with  a  coarse 
cloth  or  with  the  flesh-brush,  is  generally 
to  be  recommended.  In  the  larjfe  baths 
which  admit  of  looomotioo,  this  will,  as  a 
matter  of  oourse,  be  used,  and  diould  be 
vsed. 

After  the  bath,  the  (Kitient  should  not  un- 
neoeamrily  expose  himself  to  the  open  air  for 
somrtimf,  r'jprctatlv  if  tlic  wiMtlict  ln"'  cold  ; 
uitd  U  may  be  stilted  a  good  rule  fur  him 
to  remain  quietly  in  the  hotise  for  an  hour 
after  the  bath.  It  is  not,  however,  intended 
to  be  amerted  that  there  is,  in  general,  much, 
or  mdeed  any  risk  in  the  patient  t^oing  abroad 
immediately  on  coming  out  of  the  baUi: 
on  the  eoo^ary,  we  bdieve  that  there  is  mndi 
less  risk  of  catching  cold  immediaft  h 
coming  out  of  the  bath  than  after^vards  ;  ;uid, 
except  in  the  ca-c  of  verj-  delicate  or  diseased 
persons,  tlitrr-  is  nn  oltjcrtion  to  the  patient 
walking  Iriiiu  the  kith  tu  his  own  home,  if  at 
no  great  distance.  We,  howerer,  consider  it 
better  that  no  nimecessBiy  eniosuie  or  oon- 
siderable  bodily  exenKse  shonra  be  taken  (or 

ail  hour  or  two  aft*  r  halliiii'^,  for  llic  saiiie  rea- 
sons that  we  deem  them  improper  after  blood- 
letting or  any  other  importnnt  therapentic 
nppntion.  When  fniu  of  the  olij^xts  of  th<"> 
bath  iH  to  excite  niucli  sensible  perspiration, 
it  will  he  proper  for  the  ]iatient  to  go  to  a 
,  warm  bed  after  it,  to  place  himself  between 
blankets,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  the  per- 
spimtion  continues.  When  the  object  is  not 
to  excite  perspiration,  the  patient  should  not 
go  to  bed,  but  diess  himself  in  his  ordinary 
cloiIiinL,',  It  is  a  sliirht  oimimstance,  but  one 
de,sen  ing  notice  in  this  place,  because  of  some 
conseqtienre,  and  often  neglected,  that  tlie 
ton-fis  used  f«'r  drvitit:  the  IkkIv  should  bo 
always  warmed,  and,  of  coui&e,  thoroughly 
diy. 

5.  Hqtetitipn  of  the  huth. — The  frequency 
of  repetition  of  the  bath,  like  the  other  circum- 

sfaiiCf-i  coriije*  ted  witli  its  ox)ul)ition,  must  Ix' 
regulated  by  the  exigencies  of  individual  cases, 
(me  hafh  daily  is  the  maximum  of  frequency, 
(exrrpt  in  certain  cases  formerly  tioticed ;) 
once  a  week,  the  miuiroum.   llie  most  usual, 


and  upon  the  whole  the  U-il  rule  asi— to  take 
the  batfi  e\<  i-y  second  day,  or,  at  iea.Hty  eveiy 
third  day.  lite  length  of  time  that  a  course 
of  wann-buthing  is  to  be  continued  cannot 
be  at  all  fixed,  excejtt  in  individual  r;i>es; 
and  then  only  by  obsenrii^  the  effects  of  the 
remedy. 

6.  Form  of  the  hath. — The  spt^^cial  mode 
of  applying  the  warm-bath  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference.  It  is  true  that,  io  a  great  ma- 
jority of  i-n<v\,  the  roinmon  small  iKitli,  in 
which,  the  patient  js  uuun  ised  in  the  scmi- 
recumbent  posture,  answ  ers  every  purpose  lor 
which  the  bath  is  administered.  In  some 
ca.ses,  however,  more  particularly  where  the 
iiiiiuersion  is  t-^eally  prulonued,  the  con- 
strained position  in  which  this  bath  is  taken 
cannot  be  borne.  In  such  instances  the  hirce 
0|x.'n  bath,  whirh  admits  of  In^omntinn,  !<! 
greatly  to  be  preferred.  Even,  independently 
of  tlie  relief  from  the  uneasiness  of  a  con- 
strained position,  there  are  many  cftses  in 
whirh  the  free  movoments  pcnnitted  in  t';e 
large  bath  are  directly  beneficial.  Of  t'lis 
kind  are  local  aftecrtions  of  the  limbs  and 
joints,  in  which  the  contemporaneous  use  of 
free  motion  and  friction  while  in  tlic  wat<T 
is  of  tiie  greatest  lienefit.  The  advantatce  is 
no  less  evident  in  many  ca.ses  of  internal  dis» 
ea.He.  We  hold  it  therefore  far  from  a  matter 
of  inditJerftice  in  every  case,  which  of  tlie 
two  forms  of  ImUl  is  used ;  and  on  this  graimd 
alone  it  will  frequently  be  pr  per  to  give  tlie 
preference  to  Bath  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
invalid  for  whom  w-arm  l>ithing  is  rc<'Mni- 
mended, — this  beii^  the  onlv  place  in  Eujty 
tend  where  the  wann-balh,  with  tne  full  beneBt 
of  locomotion,  can  be  obtained. 

7.  lujiunice  of  taline  imprr gnat  ions  in 
modj'tfinf^  the  e flirts  of  the  wariii-liat h . — -In 
the  preceding  observations,  we  have  spoken 
of  the  water-bath,  without  regiird  to  its  im- 
pregnation with  saline  or  other  extraneous  sub- 
stances. It  is,  however,  nece<;sary  to  notice 
these  in  this  place.  This  subject  is,  perhaps, 
less  regarded  in  this  country  tlinn  it  ou.:lit  to 
be.  iMany  persons  seem  to  com>ider  only  the 
temperature,  deeming  it  a  matter  of  indiffier- 
cnre  whether  the  water  is  that  in  rnrumon  asc 
fur  dutnesiic  puqjoses,  ur  is  thaloi  the  sea  or 
of  mineral  springs.  Hiis  is  a  very  great  mi^ 
tiikv.  and  can  only  arise  from  inexperience  nr 
want  of  obser\-ation.  Two  or  three  trials  op 
delicate  and  relaxed  subjects  will  suffice  to 
convince  any  one  that  the  two  kinds  of  baths 
are  productive  of  very  diifetent  effects.  In 
general  it  ni.iy  he  stateil  that  water  eomniuing 
mineml  and  saline  substances  in  solution,  is 
less  relaxinf;  and  conse<}uentIy  more  tonic 
than  pure  water.  Sueli  coinjiouiid  li.itlis  ran 
be  l)onie  lor  a  longer  ptnod,  and  aie  folluvved 
by  less  exhaustion  than  baths  of  pure  water. 
Bfitieots  are  also  less  liable  to  take  cold  after 
the  former.  When,  therefore,  the  object  is  to 
jiro'lnee  ijieat  n  l.ixation  and  exliaustion,  as  in 
certain  cases  of  acute  intlammutiun,  pain,  or 
spasm,  die  pure  water-bath  is  to  be  preferred ; 
while,  on  the  other  hnnd,  the  saline  or  mineral 
water-bath  is  to  he  administered  if  the  object 
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is  not  to  exhaust  but  to  refresh.  In  cutaneoui 
diaeases,  sometimes  one  kind  of  btth  will  be 

prpft  rable,  sometimes  anotln  r,  arr  oT<Jit]_'  fo 
the  nature  of  the  case.  The  comjiound  bath 
is  eertainly  more  atimulant  to  the  skio,  con- 
sequently more  drrirative  from  the  intemnl 
part^;  aiiil  ilns  iiicumstunce  will,  no  doubt, 
account  for  much  of  the  difference  observed 
b«etwt-en  the  two  kinds  of  bathing.  It  would, 
however,  be  Iwth  unphilosophical  and  unjust 
to  consider  the  chemicsil  (  tnnpn-ition  of  the 
water  as  a  matter  of  ioditfereucc,  provided  the 
same  dejrree  of  stimulus  were  eommunieated 
by  it  t(i  tlic  skin.  Without  pausine  to  t  x- 
amn^e  the  question  as  to  the  absorbni>,'  powers 
of  the  skui,  and  the  actual  transfert m  .  uf  the 
materials  of  tlie  bath  into  tlie  blood  tbrougli 
tlii-s  medium,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  obser- 
Talion  and  fact,  that  the  effects  of  bathing 
wry  with  the  nature  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  fluid.  The  wann-baths  at- 
tached to  tilt'  miiii  r.il  s|)iin2s  of  Bath,  Buxton, 
CbeiteuJiam  or  Leamington,  Hamate,  Mat- 
lock, and  Tunbridge-Wells,  have  each  peculiar 
cfferts.  lTi>'  warm  '^fn-water  bath  liifTf  rs  from 
all  these  :  and,  although  the  difft-rencc  may 
not  be  often  appreciable,  there  i.s  no  doubt  a 
difference  even  in  the  action  of  river,  rain, 
Kpring,  and  hard  and  soft  pump-water  respec- 
tively. In  the  cises  in  wlmli  ihc  saline  bath 
is  considered  preierable,  an  easj  and  io  ge- 
neral an  eflectual  mibstttute  is  aflbtded  nj 
the  addition  of  L-oiiiiiion  salt  to  plain  uattr  ; 
and  It  will  be  found,  m  pnictiee,  tliat  such 
addition  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  ma- 
jority of  rasfs  in  \vlii<Ii  the  vvanii-batli  is 
prescribed  meiii'  inally.  W  hen  used  as  a  mea- 
sure of  hygeiene,  the  saline  bath  is  in  alinoat 
all  cases  to  be  preferred. 

§  3.  Of  the  tfpid-halh  ( temperature  of  the 

water  from  HO"  to  92«.) 
The  effects  of  the  bath  of  a  temperature 
eonridenibly  below  that  of  the  body,  yet  still 
cnrnniniiu  aiin.;  tlio  sensation  of  warmth  to  the 
surface,  are  snnilar  in  kind  to  those  of  the 
warin-liath,  but  inferior  in  dei?ree.  (lenerally 
vpc  ikni^,  tlie  tepid-liath  is  less  pleasant,  less 
amnmiun;,  less  suuilung.    It  possessts  neither 
Oie  direct  stimulus  of  the  warm,  nor  the  in- 
direct stunulus  of  the  cold  bath.   When  pro- 
longed, in  place  of  tite  tianquillizin^  effects 
prodnt  t  d  liy  tlif  warin-batli,  it  ^ivt  s  rise  to  a 
gradually  increusiug  sense  of  chiiimess  and 
discomfeit.  Calorie  u  oirried  off  from  the 
IxMly  faster  than  it  is  |irodiiCf(l,  wliilp  the  un- 
sliniulatitijL;  and  relaxing    medium    lias  no 
power,  like  the  cold-batib,  to  rouse  the  vital 
ener.'it  s  of  the  system  to  increa.sed  vascular 
action  uaid  augmentation  of  the  processes  that 
produce  animal  heat.    In  its  medical  effects, 
as  well  as  in  its  tberrooroethcai  character,  the 
tepid-bath  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  middle 
tx>sition  between  the  tempi  rati'  and  wartn- 
osLtivi.    In  all  cases  where  we  cotwider  Uie 
warm-bath  indicated,  but  are  appieliensiTe  that 
from  particular  circumstances  it  may  prove  too 
excitiiis^,  we  nnisi  of  course  re<lu<!e  the  tempe- 
rature to  the  degree  that  can  be  borne.  \Ve 
formerly  had  occasion  to  observe  that  only  the 


▼ery  lowest  dmeea  of  the  wann-bath  are 
ftnmd  toteiable  by  aorae  persons ;  and  we  may 

add  that,  in  some  rare  cases,  even  a  still  lower 
temperature  is  necessary.  Ju  such  individuals 
the  tepid  takes  Ae  pbice  of  the  waim-batfi  as 

a  matter  of  necessity.  On  the  other  band, 
among  the  class  of  j>ersons  whose  ca»es  are 
commonly  benefited  by  the  temperate-bath, 
some  will  be  found  whose  peculiarity  of  habit 
will  require  the  temperature  to  be  raiied  within 
the  limns  of  the  tepid-bath. 

Besides  these  cases  requiriog  the  tepid-bath 
from  the  idtosynciasy  of  die  patient,  tnere  are 
otlicrs  which  require  it  from  the  p<  culiar  cha- 
ntcier  of  the  affection.  Of  tins  kind  are  va- 
rious mild  febrile  diseases  connected  with 
much  irritability  ami  a  dry  liar>.li  skin;  morbid 
states  of  tJit-  ^skiii  itself,  in  wliidi  there  exbt^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  irritable  and  a  diy  and 
heated  state  of  it.  There  are  many  other  cases 
in  which  the  tepid-bath  is  beneficial,  and  which 
will  readily  ^iiL'i;esl  tlieinselves  to  those  who 
understand  the.  principles  on  which  the  cold 
and  warm  baths  are  praseribedy  and  are  preo- 
lically  conversant  with  their  effects.  Our  li- 
mits oblige  us  to  be  contented  with  this  geue- 
ral  reference,  and  the  veiy  imperfect  outline 
here  given. 

§  4.  Of'  the  hot-bath  ( temperature  U9*  and 

iipufirdi. ) 

This  bath  is  a  powerful  but  temporary  sti- 
mulus to  the  skm  and  to  the  nervous  and 

vascular  system,  and  in  a  de'jrc-c  proportioned 
to  it2i  temperature.    In  the  state  of  health,  and 
in  disease  generally,  it  has  iw  soothing  eflfeeta ; 
nnr  doe.s  it,  like  tlie  warm-bath,  srcntly  solicit 
and  eneouraire  the  natural  action:*  of  llie  sys- 
tem, Init  impels  them  suddenly,  forcibly,  and 
irregularly.   It  tends  more  to  disturb  than  to 
equalixe  action.  The  heart  being  powerfully 
excited,  the  blood  is  forced  with  rapidity 
through  the  whole  vascular  system,  the  pulse 
bemf  raised  ten,  twenty,  and  emu  fifky  pnl- 
sationt  in  the  minute,  nnd  increased  pronort ion- 
ally  in  strength.    This  preternatural  force  of 
the  circulation  is  felt  in  a  pwtieular  manner 
in  the  head.    Tlie  cajoiids  are  seen  nnd  fell 
to  beat  powerfully,  ajid  hcadach,  ),'iddine»s, 
and  other  cerebral  symptoms  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.   The  combmed  effect  of  tlue  in^ 
creased  action  of  the  heart  and  tiie  direct  sti- 
mulation  of  the  skin  by  the  local  heal,  occa- 
sion a  greiU  afflux  of  blood  to  the  surfooe, 
which  becomes  universally  red  and  swollen. 
Tins  determination  of  blood  to  tlie  surface 
does  not,  however,  like  that  produced  by  the 
warm-bath,  relieve  ibte  Internal  organs;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  generally  accotnpanied  by 
great  and  irregular  determination  of  blood  (o 
these  parts.    The  great  tension  on  the  surface 
is,  aflf  r  a  time,  relieved  by  the  breaking  out 
of  a  iseneial  sweat  on  all  ports  not  covered  by 
the  b.illi ;  and  there  is  re.ison  to  believe  that 
Uie  same  takes  place  on  tlie  parts  that  are  im- 
mersed.   The  other  secretions  are,  like  the  di»> 
tribution  of  tlie  bloo^l,  ine^mlar  and  uncertain, 
some  l)ein-.r  increased  and  others  diminished. 
If  the  bath  is  continued,  although  the  pnlas 
remains  quick,  the  general  exoteoicnt  is  ^ee- 
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dtlv  fullow«d  by  uniretsal  languor,  temtiKle» 
MM  (febililjr;  and  torpor  ma  Munaoleney 

supervene  from  rxluustion  of  the  animal 
powersi  as  io  the  case  of  the  w-arm-bath  they 
nad  been  ioducsed  by  the  tiraquilltzing  in- 
fluence of  the  remedy  on  the  seimtioDiand 

the  nenrous  system  cenerally. 

Ill  tiit'ir  action,  both  the  warm  and  hot  bath 
are  stimulant  to  the  nervous  and  vascular  Bn- 
terns,  bat  in  very  difllernit  degrecB  and  tnda 

very  different  results.  TN-  [  r  inary  effect  of 
the  former  may  be  cuiupureii  tu  that  of  a  mo- 
derate meal  of  plain  and  wholesome  nutriment ; 
that  of  tho  latter  to  the  potent  arul  .sudden  sti- 
mulation uf  vmous  or  odier  :>troug  drinks ; 
and  their  ultimate  eSec\s  may  also  be  said  to 
be  analiwotts.  The  gentle  stimulus  of  the 
warm  baui  remains  some  time  after  its  appli- 
cation, liern'fiLially  proniiiiiTi^  and  aidiii)»  the 
healthy  actions  of  the  system,  and  gradually 
vanishinff  m  the  babitual  eooditioiui  or  health : 
the  hot  V»atli,  on  the  contrary,  exciter;  l>eyond 
the  iiiuiLH  oi  safety,  disturbs  the  niirutid  actions 
of  tlte  system,  and  then  suddenly  disappears, 
leaving  behind  it  exhaustion  and  debility,  and 
frequently  disease. 

'J'he  \*iinii  bath  is  in  common  use  as  n 
measure  of  hygeikie  and  &r  luxury,  as  well 
as  a  curative  agent.  Hie  bot  bath  is  exeln. 
sively  tl  i  i  ipeutical,  and  its  emplin inciii  in 
this  way  IS  \  ery  circumscribed.  We  had  occa- 
eion  formerly  to  remark  that  there  are  cettain 
Jieculiarities  of  constitution  and  states  of  dis- 
ease wherein  it  w  necessary  tu  rdise  the  tenipe- 
rature  of  the  water  above  that  of  blood  heat, 
iiefore  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  warm  Iiath 
are  expertenced.  In  ordinary  case.H,  however, 
tlie  batii  at  this  hi<,di  tcni|MTaturc  iiroducw*  the 
efltN^ts  just  deMU-ibed,  and  these  are  obviously 
of  a  kmd  wbidi  render  it  improper  as  a  reme- 
dial measnre  in  the  trrcrvt  majonly  of  instances 
m  wluch  the  application  of  heat  to  die  .surhice 
can  be  supposed  to  be  indicated.  The  hot 
bath  w,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  remedy  in 
certain  cases.  Owing  to  its  highly  slimulaiine 
andexcitni^  qualities,  it  is  applicable  to  morbid 
states  in  which  the  warm  bath,  if  not  inju« 
rious,  is  at  least  of  inadequate  power ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  we  wish  ti;  [iroduce  a  great 
and  rapid  exciitmeni  eitlier  of  the  general 
•ysleiii,  or  only  of  the  skin,  or  of  both  at  Uie 
same  time.  It  is  therefore  applioaUe  iu  the 
fuilowim;  and  olhtT  aualogous  case*: — 

1  ■  In  extreme  exhaustion,  with  a  cold  shrunk 
state  of  the  skin  and  superficial  parts  of  the 
body,  and  a  concentration  of  the  circulating 
fluids  and  the  nervous  »'uergy  in  ilie  internal 
organs.  Examples  of  this  morbid  state  are 
fiimialied  by  spasmodic  cholera,  certain  (brms 

of  pemirioit.s  levi  r,  ;i  '  ;.  ,  SkC. 

2.  In  sudcJen  retrocessions  of  cutaneous 
dise.Lses,  Ixjth  of  an  acute  and  cliromc  kind ; 
scarlatuia,  measles,  &c.  Js.c.  ^c.  In  certain 
inflammatory  affections  cf  die  mtcmal  organs, 
in  wlucli  the  circulation  is  equally  concentrated 
in  the  interior  of  tlie  system,  and  the  puhw  is 
loo  feeble  and  small  to  allow  venesection  to  be 
performed  :  some  forms  of  enteritis  and  ^'as- 
tritis,  as  bota  retrocedeat  gout,  are  of  this 


iund  ;  but  the  uuuust  cautiun  is  requisite  in 
•ftpplying  the  remedy  in  all  such  cases. 

3.  In  chronic  (iiseases  of  the  skin.  Tn  this 
case  the  bath  is  ui>ed  chiefly  as  a  to()ical 
remedy  in  some  of  the  most  obstinate  and  in- 
dolent forms,  with  the  view  of  exciting  the 
skin,  and  altering  its  physical  and  vital  condi- 
tion. Its  application  in  rases  of  tins  kind  re- 
quires great  discriminatioa  and  cautioit;  but 
widi  IM  pro[)er  care  it  is  capable  of  being 
made  aver)  powerfiil  remedy. 

4.  In  certain  ca.se.s  of  paralysis  of  long 
standing,  when  tlierc  are  no  grounds  for  ap- 

Erchendini,'  that  tlie  stimulating  effects  of  the 
ath  may  induce  fresh  disease  within  die  head. 
The  very  existence  of  the  paralytic  state  fre- 
auently  lenders  the  system  less  susceptible  of 
uie  stimulus  of  heat;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  ap|)Iic^iti<in  so 
powerful  and  extensive  as  the  hot  bath  must  iu 
many  c&sm  he  productive  of  eieellent  effects. 
This  remedy  is  in  trreat  use  at  liath  in  such 
cases;  the  i^itu-nts  Ijenit^  accustomed  to  remain 
ill  water,  of  the  temperature  of  104*,  upwania 
of  an  hour  without  suffering  any  inconvenience^ 
and  frequently  with  much  advantage. 

I  n  most  of  the  ca.se.s  above  mentioned,  the 
obiea  is  to  obtain  the  atimuUuing  and  not  the 
debilitating  effects  of  the  bath ;  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  lie  usrd  at  the  highest  teinpenitnre 
that  is  deemed  proper,  and  continued  only  for 
a  ver>'  short  penod. 

All  the  rnution"!  nnd  conlni-indicatioiis  for- 
merly (lelivtrwl,  respecting  die  use  of  tlie 
warm  bath,  are  still  mfli«  neoassaiy  in  the  case 
of  the  bot  baih. 

\5.  Of  the  vapmir^h. 
Forms  i>r  lln  ( iipimr-bath  and  hkhJi  s  of  using 
it. — In  treating  of  tiie  warm  bath  it  was  almost 
unnecessary  to  notice  die  particular  Ibtns  in 
which  it  t^  nrlministered,  tlicse  differ  very 
liiile  from  each  other,  eiUier  lu  their  naturs  or 
effects  on  the  system.  The  case  is  diflerent 
with  the  vapour-bath ;  there  bcintr  spreral 
modes  of  applying  tliis,  which  are  productive 
of  results  respectively  different. 

Theie  are  two  principal  forms  of  this  bath:*— 
I.  The  liee  or  punlic  vapooi^alli,  sleam-diani* 
b«'r  or  Imniiil  stove,  Iwijnio,  Hussianor  Oriental 
bath.  2.  'ilie  conhned  ur  solitary  vapour-bath, 
such  as  is  commonly  used  in  this  country. 

1.  The  free  or  Uussian  *  nth  consists  of  a 
close  room  hlled  with  v'a|K)ur,  in  which  tlie 
patient  nuy  move  about  at  pleasure,  and  where 
many  persons  may  bathe  in  concert.  The 
chambnr  is  commonly  of  cottrnderable  dimcn- 
sion.s,  and  is  amui(,'e(i  som(  what  in  the  manner 
of  a  theatre,  with  benches  rising  one  above 
another.  In  the  Russian  and  (^rman  batibs 
the  vapour  i.s  produced  within  the  apartment 
by  llirowing  water  from  time  to  time  upon  red- 
hot  stones,  heati'<i  by  a  furnace  underneath. 
By  Uiis  proce<«s  die  \\  ho!e  uKun  is  soon  filled 
wuli  va)H>ur,  healed  to  a  teai}>erature  varying 
from  112"  to  160"  or  ISO",  the  heat,  owing  to 
the  diminished  gravity  of  the  air,  being  pro- 
giesmvely  greater  with  die  elevation  of  the 
l>en  che-..  In  the  Inrst  arrangi  d  establishments 
tliere  are  rarioiu  otiicr  apartments  counected 
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enter  an  ante-room,  not  contaiuinR  any  vapour, 
but  heated  to  tlit;  itinjjtrulure  of  from  7.1"  to 
80»,  where  they  take  off  llieir  ordiiuiry  c  lotli- 
iogi  put  on  a  poper  dress,  and  Ui^u  enter 
tlie  both.  On  tint  comtnendntr  the  use  of 
the  batl),  the  patient  cuiuniuiily  remains  on 
the  lower  beaches,  where  tlie  terapcnuiue 
varies  from  119<^  to  190^.  At  the  sucoessive 
visits  he  yimtrrp'svivr'lv  asrciuls  the  benches 
UDlil  the  ttii»iH;nitur«  is  I'MJ^  to  140''.  During 
the  bath  it  is  customar>-  to  rub  die  body  witii 
soap-suds,  wiieaten-bran,  &c.,  or  to  have  it 
gently  beaten  with  small  leafy  twigs.  It  is  also 
common  to  apply  a  clot)),  dipped  in  cold  water, 
to  the  head  or  fiice,  or  to  have  cold  water 
thrown  on  the  bead  or  some  part  of  the  body, 
from  tiiiif  to  tinif,  by  means  of  ,i  douche-tube, 
the  WHiet  being  u|>iilied  eulier  in  aii  undivided 
stream,  or  in  the  form  of  a  small  partial  shower- 
bath.  Having  remaincil  ilit^  ri  quisite  time,  the 
bather  descends  from  the  upper  benches,  and 
aAer  a  short  stay  in  this  lower  temperature  he 
retires  to  another  room  heated  witn  warm  air, 
where,  after  being  dried,  he  puts  on  a  flannel 
dress,  and  lies  down  on  a  t  oudi  tor  soinc  tunc 
Frequently,  previously  to  lyiojj  down,  the  pa- 
tient drinks  some  warm  ilaid,  and  takes  ottier 
steps  to  encourage  perspiration.  He  then  re- 
turns to  the  ante-room,  where  it  is  custmiuiry 
to  remain  a  short  time  after  being  drt  ^  <  <],  in 
order  that  he  may  be  somewhat  cooled  before 
going  into  the  open  air.* 

2.  The  confined  or  solitary  vapour-bath  is 
that  in  genial  use  in  Uiis  countrv.  The  dis- 
tinctive character  of  this  is  that  me  patient  is 
restrained  from  loi  omotiun,  being  confiiif  d  in 
a  small  close  cell  or  tent  of  cloth,  contaming 
the  vapour. 

This  form  of  butli  admits  of  lliree  modifira- 
tioQS :  a.  the  Itcud  ol  tlie  patient  being  included 
in  the  i4>paratus,  so  that  r^piration  is  restricted 
to  the  air  in  which  tlie  ^'ajMur  is  suspended  ; 

b.  the  head,  or  at  least  the  mouth,  not  being 
included  in  the  apparatus,  so  that  tlic  iiatn  tit 
breatlies  the  common  air  of  the  apartment; 

c.  the  Hpymratus  bein^  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  til*-  ]i<iti('iit  br(  athing  either  tlie  vajKltir  of 
the  bath  or  the  external  air  at  pleasure. 

The  vapour-bath,  as  generally  u.sed  in  ihis 
country,  f!mTTcIv  rcq\iir*  s  description.  It  con- 
sists esseuiiaill^  ul  a  siiiall  fraine  of  wood  sur- 
rounded by  a  woollen  or  other  cloth  impervious 
to  vapour,  enclosing  a  space  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  contain  the  body  of  the  patient 
seated  on  a  stoij  in  tlie  centre  of  it.  Tlie 
vapour  is  admitted  at  the  lower  pert  of  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  a  tube  connected  with 
a  \(  !s-el  of  boilin'^  ^vntp^.  The  more  common 
moditication  ut  the  Uitlt  u^d  ui  tins  country 
is  that  which  ))ermits  the  patient  to  breathe  the 
air  or  vapour  at  pleasure,  by  excluding  or  in- 
cluding tne  head  ttirough  :ui  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  coveriIl,^  l  ixed  baths  of  tins  kind  are 
now  common  at  all  our  watering-^bces,  and  iu 
most  of  Uie  huge  towns  in  the  kmgdom;  and 

•  Owinn,  ii)  Rncyc-lo|)iiMli«ch<»  Wocrler'.iUch  d<«r 
Med.  W  iwciMch.  An.  Bod  Bud.  iv.  ikriut,  1830. 


there  are  several  varieties  of  tlie  apnamtus  of  a 
portable  kind  equally  effective.  ITie  best  of 
tiiese  are  the  modifiicatiooii  iutroduced  by  Cap- 
tain Jekyll,  Mr.  Ureen,  and  Dr.  Utboqr  of 
lirighton.* 

Gentrat  tfft  cts  i>f  Ihe  vapoutAMtH. — As  the 
princi|>al  effects  iiroduceii  by  botli  the  vapour 
and  warm-wat^  bath  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  same  cause,  tiamely,  the  application  iA 
heat  and  moisture  to  tlie  surfaee  uf  llie  l>ody, 
it  ts  obviously  unnecua^ar)  to  enter  on  a  detail 
of  all  the  consequences  resulting  fifom  the  use 
of  the  va{K)ur-bath,  as  this  would  be  to  repeat, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  what  has  been  already 
described.  Our  object  will  be  sufficiently  gained 
by  Slating  in  this  place,  the  chief  dijferauxa 
which  exist  between  the  operation  of  the  vapour- 
bath  and  the  warm-water  butli.  The^c  have 
chiefly  reference  to  the  balli  as  a  medium  of 
communicating  heat,  and  as  influencing  the 
functions  of  the  nkin  nud  l^mps. 

Tlie  ditfi  rence  m  the  lieotin"  power  of  dif- 
ferent media  was  formerly  reRired  to  when 
treating  of  the  water-bath  as  a  means  of  ii^ 
creasing  tlie  tcmjierature  of  the  body.  It  was 
tilt-re  sljited  that  llie  lieatiie^  power  was  greatly 
intluenced  by  the  density  of  the  medium,  its 
capacity  for  cslorie,  its  conducting  powers,  the 
relative  fixedness  of  its  pnrticle?,  N:r.  Cirtrris 
paribiUy  tJie  more  intense  liic  degree  in  winch 
these  qualities  exist  in  the  medium,  the  greater 
is  its  heating  |X)wer.  Tlie  following  arr-  the 
highest  temperatures  at  which  the  respecinu 
liquids  could  be  borne  by  the  hand  of  tiie  same 
individual:  spirits,  130°;  oii,  129";  vrater,  1230; 
mercury,  1 1 7°.t  As  a  general  balh,  vrater  can 
hardly  be  borne  at  the  temperature  of  120"; 
Rostan  bore  it  with  great  inconvenience  for  half 
an  hour,  of  tibe  temperature  of  1 15o.  In  the 
form  of  rapour,  however,  this  fluid  can  be 
employed  as  a  batli  at  much  lugbtr  tein|>era- 
tures.  Hie  ocdinary  heat  of  the  Russian  or 
Oriental  bagnio  is  from  120»  to  140«;  and  it  is 
occasionally  raised  as  high  as  180»  or  190*. 
Hie  s;ime  difference  of  results,  a.s  to  the  relative 
beating  power  of  water  and  iratery  vapour,  was 
obscfved  bj  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  tftperimeots 

*  Many  sabciimws  for  these  more  eUboritte  con- 
IfivsaeM  nave  b««n  sugfsated,  and  id«>  Iw  exim- 
poraiMowlj  employed  with  asAeie&t  vffiMt  when 
such  arc  not  at  haucl.  A  tliidt  Usilkst  Of  IKO  (hioirn 
round  >  drying  skreen,  or  cNher  frsiue  of  weed» 
and  plarcd  over  a  steani-tube  connected  with  a 
comraon  Keiile.  antwcrs  the  purpose  very  well.  The 
coiiuiion  •slip|irr-l><ith  may  alfto  be  usrd  tor  thi-  saini! 
piniKHc,  (hi-  jHilieul  being  guarded  from  ihf  slilr* 
of  ilif  liath  tjy  a  covering  of  llannel,  ami  the  inouili 
of  the  b  itli  boirv);  closed  by  «  hlunkrt  pUceti  ruuitd 
llic  jiaUint's  nrt  k  -  the  steain  ln-iin;  admitted  through 
an  opening  lu  the  lower  partot  ibc  appar»tn«.  I'er- 
hape  one  of  the  simplest,  least  expensive,  and  must 
convenient  forms  Ol  the  portable  vapour-batb  con- 
sists of  a  Uff»  «p«n  wicker  basket,  like  that  used  by 
woolstaplers,  reversed  over  the  patient  and  covered 
with  blankets,  the  patient  being  previously  seated 
on  •  MneUaleol  or  chair  plsced  upon  a  piece  of  floor* 
cloth,  new  the  chimjwy  of  the  aparuneut.  The 
tab*  fkon  a  ssiall  portable  Meun-boilet,  pieced  ott 
the  common  Cre.  is  utiodiioed  eloaf  the  wor.  Tbo 
basket  is  so  consttncted,  with  a  soct  of  open  doOT 
at  one  side,  as  to  admit  of  the  excldsian  «f  the 
|)iiUi'iit'»  lir.ul  ill  jil<  .i»urc. 

t  fbil.  Iraas.  vol.  Uv.  p.  Ul. 
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«n  animaU.  lie  could  never  fi;et  frogs  to  ne*- 
main  alive  more  than  two  minutes  in  \vntpr  of 
the  temperature  of  104",  aliliiiujk;h  the  liead  was 
not  immened;  while  they  survived  the  same 
degree  of  heat  in  vapour  (and  breatliin^  it)  up- 
wards of  five  hours.*  When  conveyed  by  the 
still  niRT  medium  of  air,  it  is  well  known  tliiit 
heat  can  be  sustained,  without  incooveHieuce, 
at  dejnves  greatly  exceeding  the  highett  now 
mentimiffl.  In  the  pxp^rimfTitj*  performed  in 
heated  rooms  by  Drs.  Fordyce,  Blastden,  and 
Dobflon,  air  of  ft  tempefature  varying  from 
200«  to  260*  was  lx>mc  for  n  ron-<ifIerable  time 
with  perfect  impunity.  A  still  bipher  tempe- 
ntture,  viz.  270o,  liad  been  previously  borne  by 
•ome  younK  women  in  France,  as  recorded  bjr 
Tillet  and  Dnhamel ;  and  yet  greater  heat  htt 
bri  ll  Mistairicd  by  others  since  that  tinip. 

In  respect  of  the  heating  power  of  wat«y 
vapour,  an  important  difierence  resulta  fiom  the 
drcumilanoe  of  ill  being  breathed  or  not  by 


the  patient.  The  aftplication  of  Ibe  vapoor  to 

the  luntrs  trnds  to  increase  the  animal  tcmiu  ta- 
ture,  not  mert'ly  by  rt  ;w«n  of  the  additional 
surftce  thus  exjKisi d  to  the  iuHuence  of  tho 
hesitin^  medium,  but  b<'(  au«!e  sttcli  ai)j)lTrrition 
puts  a  stop  to  the  cooling  process  ot  erapora- 
tioM  constantly  going  on  from  tlie  lungs  in  a 
dry  air.  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exaet  ratio  of  the  heating  powers  of  water 
and  of  vapour  in  its  two  different  forms  of 
lipplit-Tuion.  Judging,  however,  from  the  re- 
sults of  common  piactioe  in  the  diArent  kinds 
of  batfiin)^,  and  from  a  pretty  extensive  tv- 
aminatiuii  of  die  ubsen-atioos  and  opinions  of 
practical  writers,  we  are  diapodwd  to  place 
reliance  oo  the  following  comparatire  view  as 
containing  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  tnith 
as  can  be  obtained  on  such  a  subject.  For 
reasons  of  practical  convenience  we  letaiu  the 
ordinaiy  diriaioia  and  titles  of  the  wamMfaler 
bath. 


WATER. 

Not  bre&tbed. 

Breathed. 

85*  —  02« 

900    r)f\o 

OMo  —  lOtj" 

96*  —  iOGo 

\or,o  —  i^o" 

12U«  —  lt>0» 

<K>»  —  too* 

100«  — -  110° 
IIU*  —  130" 

\\  inn  I?ath  ..... 
Hot  I5atli  

Independently  of  its  greater  power  of  coin- 
mnntcatine  heat  to  the  body,  when  extended  to 

the  jxitinonaiy  surface,  the  vapour  hath,  when 
So  applied,  Will  iiecesssarily  exert  a  very  differ- 
ent local  influence  than  when  its  action  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  skin,  Tliis  difference  of  effect 
must  always  l>e  kept  in  view  iu  prescribing  the 
remedy  in  affections  of  the  diest,  or  in  penoos 
predisposed  to  dicse. 

There  is  little  doubt  fhat  at  the  cerremonding 
degrees  of  temperature,  the  \apour-baUi  occa- 
sions a  greater  degree  of  cutaneous  transuda- 
tion than  the  water%ath,  a  circumstance  easily 
c\|)Inined  by  the  difference  of  the  two  media 
as  physiological  a^cnls.  W  e  would,  however, 
malce  one  remark  here  in  reference  to  this 
point,  as  it  is  of  practical  importance,  and 
this  IS,  Uwl  a  pari  of  Uie  additional  persjiira- 
tiofi  exjieritnced  in  the  vapour-hath  often 
arises  firom  tlie  disproDortiouate  degree  of 
temperature  employed.  Much  trreater  latitude 
is  commonly  j)cmiittc<l  in  rr-iriilating  the  heat 
of  the  vapour-batli  tluui  of  the  wattrr-bath ; 
and  we  know  that  die  former  is  of^en  usc<l  at 
tempenitures  cfirrt'spondinij  witfi  tliose  of  the 
hut-tntth,  when  it  is  intended  to  be  useil — and 
ought  to  be  used — as  a  warm-b^itfi.  One  of 
the  causes  of  incrca.^ed  transudation  in  the 
%'a]x>ur-batli  arises  from  the  greater  aocuittuhl- 
tion  of  fluids  in  the  cutaneou.s  and  superficial 
tissues,  a  necessary  physical  result  of  the 
greater  rarity  of  the  mediuin ;  and  this  cir- 
camalance,  moreover,  coostitulc*  Ae  vapour- 

s 

*  Loc.  Cit.  p.  374. 


bath  a  more  powerful  derivative,  cteteris  pari- 
butf  than  the  water^Mth.* 

It  is  particularly  necessary  in  usintr  llie 
va|)Our-bitth  to  attend  to  Uiu  actual  temperature 
M  indicated  by  the  thermometer;  even  more 
so  than  m  tlie  case  of  the  watfr-bath  ;  the 
gradual  iticfcasu  being  less  felt  owuig  lu  the 
greater  rarity  of  the  medium.  And  the  caution 
is  still  more  requisite  because,  in  using  the 
vapour-bath,  the  temperBture  is  gradually  raised 
to  the  proper  degree,  af^  the  patient  ia  in  the 
bath. 

Mi'dkal  met  of  the  vapmar-hath. — Generally 

•^ppiikitii:,  tlie  solit  irv  x-nponr-hath  in  whidi  the 
head  i.s  ni  >t  in(  luded  may  be  said  to  be  applica- 
ble in  the  same  cases  as  the  warm-water  bath, 
and  to  be  productive  of  similar  results.  An 
attentive  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
action  of  tlie  two  kinds  al>ove  noticed  will 
point  out  the  particular  cases  in  which  the  one 
IS  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.  The  vanour- 
batli  at  the  ccrrcspondlni:  ( nal  the  uimej  de- 
gree of  temperature  must  be  considertxl  as 
upon  the  whole  mote  derivative  to  tlie  swiho^ 

•  II  U,  .proiialilv,  in  Uiis  cirriunstanrp  of  thp 
rchitivo  iinimiiil  lA  sii]>r'r(icial  comprcHHion  iii  (lie 
two  ca«cs,  that  we  are  to  tuid  aa  cxplanalioa  of  a 
phenomenon  frequently  experienced  in  the  water- 
bath,  and  very  rarely  in  the  vapour-bath.  We 
allude  to  that  feeling  of  precordial  oppreatioQ  OQ 
6r*t  entering  tin-  liath,  which  ia  to  dittrrsaing  to 
auay  persons,  aud  which,  indeed,  occasionally 


itadMS  this  form  of  bathiac  isipniciticalitc ;  th« 
the  Mood  fnm  the  whole 


smfscB  «( the  body  upon  the  hewt  sad  lungs  pviag 
rise  10  die  IMiagi  «f  distress  alladed  lo. 
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mofu  iliajilioreUc, aiul  probably  lesr?  :stiniutatiii|; 
generally.  It  seems,  howerar,  10  have  a  less 
•ootbin^  eibct  on  the  dovoiis  sjrstem.  This 
temiH,  m  wnie  cum  at  tout,  is  partly  vwin^r 

to  ihv  more  (■I'tistrdiiicil   and  lo  llu'  upriL'lil 

positioQ  in  which  it  i*  usually  takeo.  Tue  re- 
clining poMtne  uMd  in  die  MHitaiy  «nl«r>lmtli, 

ivlir  rr  iin  nmsitilar  (.ffort  is  required  to  kft-p 
tJ)€  budy  III  Its  positiuii,  gtvei  ii  si  decided 
mperiority  t>\tr  trie  common  vapour-bath  or 
Ud^  water-baths,  in  cases  of  great  debility  or 
•evere  disease.  In  such  cases,  however,  by  a 
particular  cuntriviiiKc,  tiu>  fapour  llttybsa^ 
plied  to  the  patieot  ia  bed. 

Most  of  die  cue*  Ibmerly  noticed  under 
th»'  li(':i  !  1  1  f'lc  warm-bath  are  equally  Ix-iiffit- 
ed  by  tiie  vapuur-batb,  and  some  seem  mure 
benefited  by  the  htler.  W  e  shall  only  here 
refer  to  onp  of  these,  namely,  the  well-known 
coiidittuu  of  the  system  whicii  precedes  many 
acute  diseases,  and  which  is  &nailiariy  known 
bjr  the  name  of  a  thiU,  because  it  is  usually 
pJodooed  by  the  application  of  cold.  Thts 
state  often  exists  fiir  several  days  before  the 
reactioa  of  disease  aad  fever  supervene.  It 
is  tbe  usual  precursor  of  acute  caiaifh  or 
bronchitis,  astnma,  pneumonia,  rlieiimatisii), 
diarrhtea,  or  dysentery,  &c. ;  m  a  word,  of 
the  numerous  class  of  inflammatory  diseases 
which  derive  their  origin  from  cold.  Id  most 
of  these  cases  the  vajwur-bath  is  a  very  etfLc- 
tive  remedy  if  admmi.stered  at  tlie  proper  time 
and  in  the  prraer  maoner,  Tbe  most  proper 
time  is  the  earliest  possible  aiW  the  applK«P 
tio':  <if  the  niorl)i(k'  cause;  but  the  remedy 
may  still  be  applied  with  beuetit,  altliough 
with  much  leas  effect,  at  my  time  previoudy 
to  the  actual  establishmenl  of  tfip  Inf-i!  In- 
flammation. After  this  lias  takcu  ^iucc,  or  is 
about  to  take  place,  the  applidation  of  the 
bath  will,  in  most  cases,  be  more  injurious 
than  beneficial.  In  cases  of  the  kind  now 
under  consiJiTatiou,  the  va|>uur-batli,  ]);irticu- 
larly  if  the  vapour  is  breatlied,  appears  to  pos- 
■ess  decided  advantages  over  me  common 
%<-arm-«ater  hath.  But  altliough  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  admirable  eflfects  likely  to  result 
firom  tliis  mode  of  treatment,  we  cannot  eoa- 
sider  it  as  a  practice  to  be  had  recourse  to 
at  the  discretion  of  patients,  without  medical 
sanction,  as,  like  all  powerAil  remedies,  it  is 
capable  of  doing  harm  as  well  as  good.  Under 
proper  regulation,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  111  many  cases  effectually  check  the  morbid 
process,  which,  if  left  to  uature,  must  end  in 
formal  disease.  Tlie  temperature  in  cases  of 
this  kind  sliuuhl  not  be  high.  The  object 
being  to  derive  to  the  suriace  without  exciting 
the  circulation,  the  application  of  the  vapour 
aboukl  be  commenced  at  the  lowest  degree 
which  is  felt  to  be  agreeable,  as  about  95^, 
and  the  teniixTature  shuulil  be  gradually  and 
slowly  raisea,  and  sliould  rarely  exceed  106^. 
The  more  copious  the  perspiration  that  can  be 
excited  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  the  mote 
likely  is  the  result  to  prove  beneficial. 

$  6.  Of  Me  UMnn  air-bath. 

Ibe  tempomiy  exponiie  of  the  naked  body 


to  the  air  of  a  common  chamber  has  been 
teriiH  d  tile  utr-buth ;  and  although  it  has  not 
often  been  formally  prescribed  in  disease,  it 
has  fi«quen!ly  been  hwl  icoouieeto  asameaiis 
of  relievmi,'  sli^'hi  dei^rees  of  feverish  restless- 
nf»s.  It  was  practised  and  recommended  for 
this  pur(iose  by  Franklin.  The  immersion  of 
the  body  in  air  of  which  the  tempicratiirc  has 
been  aruhcially  raised,  is  a  Uibrapeuiical  mean 
of  mudi  neater  power,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively used  as  sucn.  This  is  what  is  termed 
the  mtrm  air-bath.  Like  the  vapour-bath,  it 
is  of  two  kinds,  accurdnig  as  tlie  air  is  breaUied 
or  not  l>reatlied.  Warm-air  chambers  have 
been  employed  on  a  gnat  scale,  as  luxuries, 
by  per-  ii>  n  health,  and  esj>eiiuny  by  the 
ancient  lionians.  They  are  still  occasiooally 
used  for  medical  purpoees,  but  more  frequent* 
ly  as  appenda^s  to  \tipour-baths  tltm  :!s 
distinct  baths.  Tbt;  liealed  air-tliamber 
has,  however,  formed  a  frequent  medium  for 
experimenters  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  hi^ 
degrees  of  heat  on  die  am'mal  body.  The  ex- 
periments of  l)rs.  rordyce,  Blatfden,  and 
bobeon,  in  England,  of  Uelarocbe  and  lieiver, 
in  Fitaee,  and  of  many  olben,  ttndcrtsken 
with  this  view,  were  formerly  noticed  and  are 
well  known.  We  allude  to  them  here  only 
for  the  purpose  of  again  remarking,  that  owing 
to  the  great  rarity  of  the  medium  and  to  the 
cooling  effects  of  the  evaporation  produced  by 
the  dry  air,  a  very  high  degree  of  temperature 
can  be  sustained  in  air  with  little  inconvenience. 
Mudi  lower  temperatnies,  however,  than  were 
borne  in  these  experiment,-.,  snfTice  lo  produce 
all  the  stimulating  etiiects  of  ibe  onliiuiry  hot- 
bath,  whetlier  of  vapour  or  vrater.  In  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Iknrcr  nid  HelanKlie  in 
air  of  a  temperature  vur^uig  irom  15u*»  to 
1900,  the  following  effects  are  noticed  ^ — 
A_  considemble  d^ree  of  smarting  was  pei^ 
oeived  in  different  parts  of  the  sumce,  parti- 
cularly  in  the  eyes,  nose,  and  nipples;  tlie 
superficial  veins  became  universally  dilated; 
the  suvfiice,  at  first  bummg  hot,  was  soon 
covered  with  general  and  vcrj'  copious  per- 
spiiatiou.  The  temperature  of  the  bcwiy  was 
laised  several  degrees;  the  pulse  rose  to  160; 
the  respiration  became  anxious ;  and  headach, 
vertigo,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
order took  place.  Tbe  above  temiieratures  re- 
present those  which  correspond  with  the  higgler 
degrees  of  the  hot-water  oath.  Much  fowo', 
therefore,  are  tnnployed  when  we  wish  lo 
produce  effects  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
warm-waler  bath. 

The  wrarm  air-bath  is  now  most  commonly 
used  as  a  solitary  bath,  the  patient  not  hrealhini; 
the  heated  air.  I3y  much  the  most  conveni*  nt 
form  of  tlie  apparatus  is  tliat  introduced  a 
good  many  years  since  by  Dr.  Oower,  under 
the  name  of  the  sudatorium.*  Tliis  consists 
merely  of  a  semi-cylindrical  fiame-work  of 
widter,  laid  over  die  patient  in  had,  and  covered 
with  blankets.  By  means  of  a  metallie  tube 

*  Sc«  hit  liiilc  work  cntttM  *'  AauHsiiss  to 
MedictBS.''  Lend.  1819. 
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communkating  witb  end  of  tbe  frame,  a 
■tfenn  of  air,  IteMed      «  tanp  placed  at  the 

eT£trf*mity  of  the  tube,  is  (tirwted  into  the 
hollow  spacti  furrnetl  round  the  patieuL  TIte 
Speedy  and  almost  certain  eflect  of  this  hath 
is  to  product,'  topions  K^enil  perspiration. 
It  luuy  t>e  iiiind  at  d liferent  temperatures,  and 
be  so  r^ulated  as  to  correspond  with  the 
dinrnms  adofited  in  the  case  of  tlie  water  and 
▼aponr  baths.   Although,  as  we  have  stated, 

a  mucli  'greater  dc^it-  of  licat  i>  rt-quircd  in 
air  thau  io  vapour  to  produce  either  the  eleva- 
tioii  of  the  animal  lemperatiiKv  or  the  stinni- 
latin?  rffpcf!  on  tlic  ^vsttti.  still  it  is  foutid, 
by  expenence,  that  .i  nKxlfnitu  degree  ol"  Ijeal 
is  alone  necessiiry  m  excite  copious  perspiration. 
No  doubt  the  sudatory  effect  is  preatly  pro- 
moted by  the  nirity  of  the  medium  applied 
to  the  surface.  Dr.  Oower  informs  us  that 
he  ftmnd  tbe  most  profuse  sweating  take  place 
when  the  air  was  only  of  the  tempentore  of 
85**,  and  lie  adds  that  he  "  Iiaif  n^iLsou  to 
believe  that  at  a  much  higher  decree  the  eiicct 
would  be  rather  friistraied  than  inocased, 
owin^  to  the  ardent  heat  which  the  patient 
ieels  and  complains  of,  without  obtainini;  the 
rdief  which  sweating  invariably  produces." 
Our  own  experience  with  this  apparatus  does 
not  quite  correspond  with  this  statement  of 
0r.  ( idwcr.  We  have,  howevt  r,  fomul  that 
very  copious  perspiration  may  be  exated  by 
a  tempenUtire  not  greatly  above  thts»  vit^  from 
90"  to  100°;  and  we  arc  of  opinion  that  even 
wiien  we  uj>e  liih  baiii  more  with  tlie  view 
10  stimulate  the  surface  tliaii  to  excite  per- 
spiratinn,  it  will  seldom  be  requisite  to  ilt  \  ate 
the  tempcnilure  beyond  120",  or  at  most  1,'JU".* 
The  warm  air-bath  is  most  analagous  in  its 
opemtion  to  the  vapour-bath ;  yet  it  is  con- 
siderably difl^fent  from  it.   It  seems  to 

all  ifs  1  [ nu ",iTin\i  (|iialities  witlioul  its  rt'laxm.' 
and  siouihiiig  c'tiieiL<i.  It  is,  therefore,  a  much 
more  exciting  application  at  the  cui responding 
temporatures.  It  aj)[»C':irs  to  be  more  power- 
fully  denvative  to  tlie  skin  tlian  any  otJier 
hath,  and  mora  cotainly  productiva  of  po^ 
spiration  Mdthin  a  short  period. 

There  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  the 
srarm  air-liath  seems  to  I)e  particularly  indicated  : 
— 1.  in  chronic  rlieumatism  and  other  pains  and 
stiilfaess,  as  of  die  joints ;  S.  in  moroid  states 
of  the  skin,  more  particularly  in  dry  scaly 
eruptions;  3.  in  acute  diseases  marked  by 
great  exhaustion  and  retro<  e^siou  of  blood  from 
the  <<u|:>erficial  jjarts  of  the  body,  ;ls  in  t  ertain 
forms  uf  fever,  and  in  the  inaligniuit  ur  sjkis- 
modie  dioteML  In  the  last^ttotioned  diseaaes, 

*  Th*  wwm  air>1wth,  and  its  gmai  power  in 
jodnrim  pei^inti«i»  wan  wall  kaown  (o  the  oldsr 
Biaetiiiomn.  '*  Alittid  geaas  balnsoniB  est  (mn 
HoffaiMiB)  qua  ndiont  vatMron  aive  Laeoaica.  In 
hi*  vapofM,  live  tied  caUdi  «r  mxmm  9bd  fiWai 
kaUmt4t,  live  calidi  homidi  ex  dteoelk  hMwra* 
rum  vioo  vel  aqtu  sargentea,  immediate  ad  uni- 
ve«nm  corpu*  vel  ad  ccrta*  duntaxat  ipsim  parte*, 
ri.l!iiiiti;nt:ir.  Kst  .aQtcm  calidorttm  lia- 
luiiitiii  luaxiniA  %  i«  ad  elicieodiun  audorcm,  ubulos 
tiibt  iil.iiu'on  apenrades/'  lK>    J*"*  JB!(flRaWI,  Of» 

Om.  touu  L  p.  tf5. 


(which  alone  we  riiaU  notice  in  tlib  plaoe,)  and 
m  others  of  Ae  same  class,  the  warm  air-bath,' 

employed  on  Dr.  Gower's  plan,  has  great  ad- 
vantages over  all  other  kinds  of  baths,  inas- 
moch  as  its  effects  on  the  system  are  as 
powerful,  while  its  application  c-an  b*-  m  i  l  - 
without  trouble  or  inconvenience,  and  wiitioui 
any  risk  of  yet  frither  eshawsttng  tiie  patient. 

This  bath  was  occasionally  tued  by  the  late 
T>r.  Armstrong  in  that  form  of  fever  which  he 
lerinetl  onif^'t stive.  The-  (ollowini;  brief  extract 
from  his  lectures  will  poiut  out  lite  cases  in 
wiiieh  he  recommended  it,  and  the  ficHrttinate 
results  which  he  obtained  from  its  eir.y  l  n monL 
"  The  whole  surfoce  is  chilly ;  the  blood  has 
retreated  fhmi  die  surface,  and  has  been  accu- 
mulated in  <!omr  internal  onjnn,  where  it  un- 
dergoes aluiubt  a  coiui)lt'l€  !>la>.' nation,  or  at 
least  produces  a  complete  intenuption  of  the 
venous  circulation.  A  dciaagemeut  of  the 
functions  of  that  pert  is  die  resnlt,  and,  if 
that  part  be  important,  of  the  functions  of  the 
wholie  body.  The  use  of  the  hot  air-batli  is 
to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  system ;  and  in 
some  of  thesp  rases  the  jxitient  is  rt'st-d,  as 
by  tlif  luuch  of  a  magic  wand,  from  ueakncRS 
to  strensth  by  iu  application."* 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before 
our  readers  the  following  notice  on  the  same 
subject,  with  which  we  have  been  fitvotired 
by  Dr.  Tweedie : — 

**  It  sometimes  liappens  that  the  frbrile 

Soison  is  so  intense,  and  the  livintr  |>()\ver  so 
epre^irtjd  by  it,  that,  the  siihsitpitnt  etfortt 
of  the  system  to  bring  on  re-action  being 
ineffectual,  the  patient  is  suddenly  plated  in 
great  danger,  and  ol\en  dies  lu  a  few  hour* 
after  tlie  first  appt'aninci!  of  the  -:ii[  iiitns. 
Under  titese  circumstance  the  sor&ce  fceis  cold 
and  damp,  more  especially  on  those  jwrts 
iv!i  I  li  lit  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  tin* 
circuiatiou ;  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  oompres- 
sibie;  tlie  functions  of  the  hnun  are  disturbed; 
the  breathing  is  anxious  and  hurried,  and  the 
lips  are  iivid.  All  tliese  symptoms  depnd  on 
the  peculiar  opeiation  of  the  febrile  poison  on 
the  nervous  mtem,  and  on  the  irre<)rular  dis- 
tribution of  blood  consequent  to  this.  This 
fluid,  i)roh;ibly  chaniied  also  in  its  projx  rties, 
recedes  from  the  surbce,  and  accumtdates  in 
the  internal  organs.  In  other  instances,  sodden 
collapse  siijx'rveiies  in  the  more  advanced 
sta^  of  fever,  and  similar  symptoms  make 
their  appearance.  In  such  emboxrassing  cn^ 
ctimstancps,  much  judi^mont  is  requisite  tn 
rescue  the  ludivulual  fiom  the  danger  in  which 
he  is  plunged.  Some  writers  have  recom* 
meodea  blood-letting  with  the  view  of  relieving 
die  congestion  which  is  supposetl  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  internal  orjjanH.  TIlis  treatment 
may,  in  some  ioslances,  have  been  beneficial, 
thofogh  it  appeara  to  me  Aat  it  can  only  he 
adopted  when  the  rimdn^inn,  thouph  oppressed, 
is  siili  carried  on  wiUi  some  dugree  of  vigour; 
because,  should  blood  be  abstmcled  when  die 
heart's  action  is  vrealc,  &tal  vyoeofe  maj  be 

*  Dr.  Afiinisni's  Iisstasw*  l<ansst»  vel*  v* 
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induced.  it  should  he  rcim  mhi  nnl  that, 
thoii(ch  the  heart's  action  is,  in  such  casi-^, 
op^reaaed  by  tl\e  accumulation  of  hlcunl  which 
It  IS  niMble  to  |m)|M'l,  tins  want  of  power  in 
tin  III  ari  i-  primarily  induceil  by  the  pe- 
culiar actiou  of  the  febrile  p»tton  oo  the 
whole  nervmn  tjrstem.  In  this  debility  die 
hfnrt.  of  course,  participates.  In  thi.s  state  of 
tiuiikfs,  more  Uiieiit  certaiiily  resulLn  from  the 
exhibition  of  diffusible  ttimulantj;,  n^hilc  at 
the  same  time  efforts  arc  made  to  (h  ti  rtuine 
the  blood  to  the  surface  by  ti)c  aj>plitation 
of  the  warm  air-bath.  In  cases  of^  collapse 
coming  on  in  the  later  stage*  of  fever,  bleeding 
is  out  of  the  qoestioa:  the  patient,  already 
exhauslod,  is  ilin>wti  ititn  a  species  of  conlinui  i] 
svncope ;  and  from  tius  he  is  to  be  roused  by 
the  caulious  administration  of  stiroulanti,  and 
the  application  of  the  hot  air-bath.  'Hie  ex- 
hibition of  stimulants  ij.  only  lo  be  continued 
while  the  |nilse  continues  feeble  and  SoA;  they 
are  to  be  immediately  wiiiidrawn,  or  pven 
at  more  distant  intervals,  when  rc-action  has 
takoi  plnr.;-." 

lite  pathological  state  in  the  early  stace  of 
malit^nant  or  Indian  eholem  is  very  analogous 
to  that  in  contrr^tivc  ffvor ;  and  the  iiuliiations 
of  treatment  .seem  precisely  vimil  ir.  In  such 
discs  the  warm  air-hath,  s[H  >  .|i!y  raised  la  ft 
high  temperature,  offers  one  of  the  best  means 
of  fu1(illini7  these  indications ;  and  we  are  hai)py 
to  ohsene  that  very  >.'eneral  preparations  are 
makmi;  to  give  it  a  trial  in  the  disease  that 
has  just  (Oct  1831)  Inoken  out  at  Sunderhmd. 

This  would  be  the  proper  pl;(t^-  to  notice 
the  other  forms  of  batlis  ui  winch  tiie  heated 
air  is  combined  witli  sulphureous  and  other  dry 
vapours;  but  Uie  consideration  of  tlic-e,  as 
also  of  the  medicated  humid  vajjuur-baths, 
particularly  the  chlorine  bath,  must  be  post- 
poned to  another  occasion.  At  present  we 
most  content  otmelTes  with  referring  to  die 
works  of  MM.  (^ales  and  HajHui.  and  to 
the  publications  of  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Dublin. 

C ¥orhes.) 

BKRIlJluHI.  The  disease  usually  deno- 
minated beriberi,  wjls,  we  believe,  first  scien- 
tifically described  by  Dr.  Ilouers,  who  published 
a  thesis  on  the  subject  in  1808,  at  Edinburgh, 
llr  <li  nominates  it  hifdropf  atthmaticiu,  a  term 
which  conieys  an  im|jerfect  notion  of  the  p«- 
tholofty  of  the  dis«ise,  a  paraljiic  afl^on  of 
the  lowrr  cvlrcmitics  bi  inv:,  ]M  rIiaps.  a  more 
con-itaiit  !>ynipt«jm  of  l^iibtn  than  dyspnoea 
and  dro|>sical  effusion.  Dr.  Mason  (  WkmI  calls 
it  stfnclimei  hrrihi  riu,  and  gives  the  (ollowinf,^ 
definition  : — **  Soasiuodic  rigidity  of  the  lower 
limbs,  impeding  locomotion  ;  of^en  shooting  to 
the  chest,  and  obstructing  the  nerspiiation  and 
die  voice ;  trembling  and  painful  stupors  of  the 
extremities;  general  edematous  intuinesc  i  n<  " 
Hiu  definition  is  tolerably  accurate;  but  in 
his  description  he  confounds  a  chronic  paralytic 
afferiion  ( hnrbim )  with  the  scute  disease  now 
under  considtT.itiun. 

Tlie  word  Itri  is  stated  by  Staff-Surgeon 
Marshall,  in  his  Notes  on  Ceylon,  to  imply,  in 
the  Singhalese  language,  vecakncu  or  tnoot^i^^  ; 


ill  fact,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  generic  name, 
agreeing  with  our  word  iimoe.  Tlie  repetitioa 
of  the  term  htri  conveys  an  idea  of  the  greater 
intensity  or  dtnjree  of  debility.  Beriberi  ischa- 
rai  t(  ri/nt  by  oppressed  breailiini:.  u< neral  o-de- 
ma,  pantlytic  weakness,  and  numbness  of  the 
lower  extremities.  Hie  attack  is  sometimes 
very  sudden,  but  more  commonly  the  |)alient 
complains  for  some  days  previously  of  huigour, 
weakness  and  inability,  or  tmwillmgness  lor 
mminii,  llic  first  nppeaonres  are  numbness 
and  stitViicss  df  Uic  txireiiutics,  with  a?deinatou« 
swelling;  of  the  feet  and  legs.  These  symptoms 
oflen  idiuw  themselves  simulianeousfv.  The 
patient  experiences  (neat  weakness  and  bfeath> 

!L'-.^nfss,  (si^'ciallv  on  motion;  the  anasari  a 
extends  upwards  over  the  Uidy,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  numbness,  with  fut- 
nes«5,  and  a  spn>;p  of  wpijlit  and  npjirex'inn  in 
tlic  scrobiculus  cordi;.;  the  face  becumes  swollen 
and  Moated,  and  tlie  lips  are  nale  ;  in  the  aid» 
Vanced  stage  they  are  blue  ana  livid  :  dyspnoea 
is  always  prevnt  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  and 
is  much  iinr  avid  by  exertion;  the  pulse  is 
usually  quick,  small,  and  hard,  sometimes  little 
afl^cted,  but  as  the  disease  advances,  becoming 
irntrnlar  and  intennitlent ;  thf  sfnmach  i<?  of^en 
very  irntable,  e.s|)ectally  in  tlie  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease ;  the  bowels  are  constipated, 
the  urine  is  high-coloured  and  scanty,  and 
sometimes  suppressed.  As  the  disesist*  ad- 
vances, the  dyspno>a  and  anxiety  become  most 
distressing;  the  sleep  is  unsound  and  inter- 
rupted ;  the  patient  complains  of  violent  pal. 
pifation,  and  experiences  ^-reat  uneasiness, 
esfiecially  in  a  recuniUail  jx>>>uiuii ;  the  feeling 
of  weight  at  the  pr&;cordia  mcreases,  and  spasms 
of  the  mnsrfes  of  ihe  chest  and  abdomen  lake 
plac^:  voiiiitiug  l)ecoiiie!»  inC€».sant,  the  pulse 
sinks,  the  lips  and  countenance  assume  a  livid 
hue,  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  a  state  of 
auflbeatian.  In  cases  where  debility,  oppres- 
sion,  anxiety,  and  dyspna'a  are  cxircmeiy  st-vi  re 
from  the  bcq^ning,  the  patient  sometimes  dies 
in  a  space  of  time  Taryinfr  from  six  to  thirty 
hours.  When  the  '?%-mptnnis  are  If*;*!  violent, 
the  disease  may  coiilirme  lor  ihrt*  weeks  or  a 
month,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  tlic  patient 
experiences  a  number  of  relapses,  and  b  at  last 
carried  off  suddenly,  sometimes  after  the 
dropsical  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  he 
seems  to  be  convalescent.  Mr.  Ilolloway  bad 
two  patients,  who  died  without  apiiearing  to 
awaken  from  a  state  of  sleep.  In  ci  neral,  liow- 
ever,  death  is  immediately  preceded  by  great 
agony. 

Tlie  writer  of  this  article  liad  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  tlie  phono  ncua  uliendiiig  tliis 
disease  at  l^ncomalee,  m  the  Islaa^  of  Ceylon, 
where  it  pievailed  in  1815.  In  some  of  the 
cases  that  came  under  bn  notice,  the  external 
or  anas.irtous  symptoms  were  apparently  un- 
important, although  deatli  was  the  result.  Some 
of  the  patients  evpned  who  appeared  to  he  re> 
rnvorincr,  -.wv}  '.vtm  =T-itpd,  shortly  liefire  death, 
lliat  they  Were  better  than  they  had  been  for 
seveml  oays.  The  dropsical  effusion  did  not 
by  any  means  appear  to  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  and  Dr.  Christie  states  that  some  of 
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his  patients  died  who  had  nodedded 

coua  sy^ii|it<'iu>  ;  the  lace  WBi,'howev<er,blOftted 
and  leucophlegniatic. 

Iteriben  waji  very  prevalent  in  varioiM  parts 
of('t'\!oii  from  179.')  to  t80n.  In  tlio  f^irnior 
year  two  huuiln  <1  l'"uroi>taa.s  djcti  in  TnHvo- 
malce,  cliiefly  from  this  uiscum:.*  It  also  frre- 
v:iilc>d  ut  Colombo,  both  atnoag  £aropean  and 
native  troops.  During  the  Kandyan  war  in 
1R08,  ib»  ravages  were  severely  felt.  Aiiiini;,' 
•  Europeans,  tho«e  engaged  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, such  as  tailorSf  smiths,  &c.,  wereespe> 
liable  to  beriberi;  wliile  cotiiniissii^iifd 
orticers,  women,  and  cluldieu,  were  gencridly 
exempted  from  it. 

'lliis  diseiLse  an|iparpd  in  a  cnmparntively 
mild  form  in  Kandy,  in  1B20-1,  and  cvt^r  .since 
Itliiisbecn  little  known  in  Ceylon.  Herdieri 
prevailed  among  the  troops  in  Uie  Cumatic  in 
l782-3.t  Mr.  Hamilton  saiys,  *'  it  is  prind- 
pally,  if  not  entirely  eoutliu  ii  to  Ceylon,  to  the 
Malabar  Coast*  and  to  Uiat  tract  of  country 
reaehin);  fiom  Madias  as  far  north  as  Ganjam^ 
in  no  pnrt  cxtenflini?  inland  more  than  40  miles. 
It  is  moHi  prevalent  during  the  decline  of  one  . 
monsoon  and  setting-in  of  another)  when  the 
atmosplnn'  is  loaded  with  damp,  raw,  cold  to- 
pours,  and  llie  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are 
greater  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year ; 
and  the  instances  are  compaiatively  rare  where 
it  has  been  found  to  occur  at  a  dutance  from 
tl»e  sea  exf't<  dill ^  sixty  or  M'vpntv  miles."  It 
may  be  remarked,  iiuwevcr,  that  Randy,  where 
the  disease  was  pjirticularly  severe,  is  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  the  sea.  Ai  Trincomalee 
it  was  observed  tliat  ti>e  most  severe  cases  oc- 
curred during  the  change  from  wet  to  dry  wea- 
ther, where  a  strong  and  hot  land-wind  pre- 
vailed ;  whenas  at  Palitou'^ute  it  appeared 
in  i!H4»  while  the  weather  was  remarkably 

Dr.  Christie  has  nmarfced,  that  a  residence 

of  some  months  at  a  station  where  the  disease 
prevails  seems  essential  lo  us  production.  l>r. 
Hogers  never  saw  it  attack  iui  iinlividual  who 
had  been  less  than  six  moutlis  in  Ceylon.  Beri- 
beri occasionally  occurs  at  sea,  especially  anion,; 
Lascars  ( i  miian  seamen)  on  the  outward-bound 
voyi^.  Dr.  Hunter  has  given  a  paiticuiar 
account  of  the  probable  causes,  and  ofthe  tnai* 
ment  employed  in  several  of  the  T.ast  India 
Company's  stations  where  it  prevuiled. 

The  remote  as  well  as  the  proximate  causes 
of  t!)is  disease  are  extremely  oliscure.  T)rs. 
(-'hnsUe  and  itogers,  and  se\enil  oilier  niediuil 
gentlemen  who  observed  it  m  (.'eylon,  consi- 
dered it  a  disease  of  debility,  arising  from  a 
want  of  stimubting  and  nourishing  diet,  im- 
pure air,  and  exposure  tn  a  moist  and  marshy 
atmosphere  while  the  iiame  is  debilitated  by 
KsidcDoe  in  an  unhealthy  station,  llcw  tit 

*  Roger$  de  Hydrope  Asthtnatico. 

t  Aled.  Commentarien,  vol.  x.  and  Trans,  of  the 
MedicO'Chintfgical  Society  of  fidinbaish,  vol.  it. 
1826. 

t  RUkf,  Aceottt  of  an  Kodcmic  Diapase  of 
C»y1oB.  Dnblin  Roo.  ft-ipon*,  vol.  ii.  p.  '227,  and 
K'»N,iy  on  thr  I>i»c)i>rs  incident  (o  lodiau  Seamen 
ou  long  Voyage*,  by  W.  Hunter,  Calcutta,  1804. 


these  circumstances  contrtboted  to  pr<  dispose 
the  system  to  berilK-ri,  it  is  difficult  to  sjiy. 

Mr.  Marshall*  remarks  that  "  duriii<^  tiie  in- 
surrection in  Kandy  (1815),  the  troops  and 

Ciililic  followers  were  f^i'^tlv  pvpnscd  to  xarin- 
!e  weallier,  privation  in  re^'nrd  lu  tood,  and 
other  cau.ses  of  physical  and  mental  exhaustion. 
Foitunately,  however,  beriberi  did  notsupef- 
vene.** 

Mr.  Colquhoun  and  others  wlio  adoptc<l 
every  available  precaution  witii  respect  to  food 
and  elothin?,  were  mortified  to  find  that  the 
dist<i.se  <lid  noi  s,  era  to  be  materially  checked 
by  their  proithylactic  measures.  No  particular 
cau.se  coulcl  Ix;  as«i>nie<l  for  its  appeanince  in 
the  Unii  ri-.omeiit,  at  Trincomalee,  in  1815. 

Tlieiu  li  txliemely  little  accurtite  informa- 
tion before  the  public  in  regard  to  the  onjanic 
changes  which  occur  in  thLs  di.>sease.  The  skin 
is  nsnally  pale  and  cohmfless  ;  and  Dr.  Chris- 
tie  ol)ser\  e-i  tlj;it  a  veniarkalile  decree  of  ol^e^ity 
exists,  even  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  dit»- 
ease.  The  cellular  membrane  in  prtaieml  is 
found  infiltrated  with  senim  ;  and  Dr.  Kog^ers 
states  that  he  discovered  a  small  quantity  of 
fluid  eflbsed  between  the  bntin  and  its  mem- 
branes, as  also  in  the  cerebral  cavities.  Mr. 
IlamUton  says,  that  he  observed  general  va.scu- 
larity  in  the  brain,  eflusion  of  Huid  into  the 
ventiicleSf  with  appearances  of  ooogesiioo  in 
the  medulla  spimuis. 

.\  greater  or  less  (piantity  of  serous  flnid  i.s 
usually  found  in  tlie  cavities  of  tiie  pleura  and 
pericardium.  Dr.  Rogets  states  that  it  varied 
from  a  few  onnces  to  two  pounds  in  the  former^ 
and  in  the  latter  from  two  to  lucht;  ounces. 

In  a  case  related  hj  Mr.  Marshall,  the  flnid 
in  the  pericardium  amounted  to  four  oimces. 
Mr.  Hamilton  describes  a  case  where  "  a  larpp 
(puiiitity  of  Hilid  was  etinsed  n:lo  the  cavities  of 
the  pleural  hut  none  into  the  pericardium, 
thoufch  on  this  membmne,  both  externally  and 
internally,  there  existed  evident  marks  of  in- 
Huinniation."  The  luugs  are  gorged  witJi  blood 
and  watery  fluid. 

In  the  abdomen  a  quantity  of  fluid,  varying 
from  two  to  three  pounds,  is  commonly  found, 
llie  liver  is  invariably  described  :i8  being  un- 
usually lai:ge  and  very  darlc-cokmred.  Mr. 
Marshall  states  that  in  his  case,  on  removinf 
it  fnmi  tlie  body,  a  grtat  ([uantit^  i  f  thlrk-eo- 
loured  blood  flowed  from  the  large  vessels,  and 
that  it  then  became  reduced  in  sixe  and  natnnl 
in  colour.  Tlie  whole  substance  of  this  viscus 
is  commonly  gorged  with  blood. 

Several  other  trac>es  of  disease,  such  as  in- 
flammation of  the  diaphragm,  intestines,  &c. 
arc  mentioned  by  authors,  but  so  loosely,  that 
little  reliance  can  be  phraed  on  their  descrip- 
tion. 

XKagtuuk. — ^It  is  seared^  necenary  to  enter 

much  into  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  llic 
paralytic  symptoms,  together  with  tlie  dyspnaa 
and  dropsical  effusion,  would  appear  suthcieot 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  diseast  s.  I  he  itiul 
d'fstoniuc  and  cachej:ia  A/ncnmt,  which  have 

*  Kotet  Ml  the  Med.  Topography  of  the  Interior 

of  Ccylua. 
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often  been  eoBtmnded  with  beriberi,  an  totelly 

different  di'rascs. 

Tlie  real  lialurL'  ur  i)atliulog>-  uf  lliis  disea<!e 
ia  as  obscure  as  its  ut  iijiti.  \S  e  know  nothing 
flatiitfartory  respecting  the  oiigin  of  Ute  pamljrtic 
symptoms,  nur  regarding  tM  tmniediale  Cttme 
of  death,  where  iht  rt  is  litllt-  or  tio  dropsical 
effusion.  Accurate  obsenatioo  ami  more  ex- 
tensive  experience  are  wanting,  to  enable  ttt  to 
arrivp  at  any  thing  like  a  satisfiu  tork  f  onchi-'<ii)n 
on  liie  subject.  From  what  we  have  sf.  n  df 
beriberi,  and  flfom  our  mibsequent  experience 
in  other  diseases,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
consider  tite  dropsical  affection  as  the  result  of 
iiitl.tinmation.  In  Fact,  it  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  nuJMfous  modiilcatjoas  of  acute  diopcjr 
that  aflect  the  cellular  nembmne  genoaUy,  bat 
morr-  j>;irticiilarly  the  cellular  textur»'  of  the 
lunus,  whereby  a  condition  similar  to  that  de- 
s( Tilwd  by  Laennec,  under  the  name  of  odema 
of  the  Iun.rs,  is  produced.  We  have  often  been 
struck  witi)  the  resemblance  in  the  countenance 
and  genenl  appeannoe  in  patients  aflbcted  with 
beriberi,  and  m  the  suffocative  diaeaae,  with 
<Ml«iMtons  effusion,  which  attacks  children 

After  iii«_'a_slt's  or  tioojjiDp-coiis^li. 

Id  do  disease  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  mlevnal  couRcatioii  ao  strongly  marked  as  in 

beriberi.  How  far  this  congestion  may  he  the 
ori^  of  the  paralytic  symptoms  u  a  idithcnlt 
question.  Mr.  Hamilton  attributes  them  to 
congestion  of  Uood  ia  tha  biaia  and  spinal 
marrow. 

'JWii/iimit. — The  method  of  treatment  pur- 
sued by  Dr.  Christie^  and  recommended  by 
him  to  the  tnedieal  cmeers  in  ('eylon  during 
till  [  iiA.ilh  ii.  i  i  f  b('ril)(:Ti  in  that  ishmd,  wus 
in  correi>i>u(idence  with  the  views  then  enter- 
tained of  the  nttufe  of  die  disease.  Hie  pa- 
tients were  at  once  put  nn  n  rourse  of  calomel 
and  squills  ;  salme  and  antkmonial  medicines 
«feia  also  given,  and  tha  strength  supported 
by  cordial  liquors,  generally  gin-punch  :  the 
sheet-anchor,  however,  as  Ur.  C.  forcibly  ex- 
pn.-s.ses  it,  was  mercury,  unvcii  so  as  to  induce 
ptyalism.  He  adds  that, "  by  these  mediNanes 
die  symptoms  in  the  milder  eases  are  Terf  often 
removea  in  the  course  of  a  few  (la\s,  except 
the  numbness  of  the  extremities,  which  gene- 
rally remains  longer  than  the  rest."  The  pedilu- 
viumand  stiniul  i' t  'innrir  nts  to  the  extremities 
were  then  ordt  u  tl,  and  the  patients  were  put 
upon  a  tonic  plan  of  bark  and  wine,  or  porter, 
which  was  continued  for  some  time  after  all 
the  symptoms  had  disappeared.  In  the  more 
8e^|  ti  rises,  where  ttie  dvspnfra,  vomitiii'^, 
spasms,  or  other  symptotnn  were  violent,  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  blisteit  to  dw  hieaat,  to 
make  use  of  ramentations  and  the  hot-bath, 
aiiU  to  eihibit  tlie  strongest  cordials  and  anti- 
spasmodios^  such  as  brandy,  and  particularly 
laudanum  and  vitriolic  etlier.  "  By  these 
ntean.^  1  have,"  says  Dr.  Christie,  "  in  most 
instances  been  enabled  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea 
and  other  w||ent  syroptoms,  and  procure  time 
tot  the  exhibition  of  tM  medicines  mentioned 
above,  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use 
for  several  weeks."  Digitalis  was  tned,  but 
without  any  decided  aflhct. 


Mr.  Colquhoun  also  trusted  to  mercury  in 
tlii^  disease  ;  but  he  remarks  that  salivation  did 
not  avert  the  fatal  teniiuiatiou,  for  tlie  patients 
who  died  in  hoapilal  were  ficquantly  in  t  state 
of  jptjfalism. 

During  the  period  in  wfaioh  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  an  op]>itrtimity  of  witnessinfr  beri- 
beri at  Trmcomalee,  the  method  of  treatment 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Christie  was  strictly  pursued, 
but  with  little  c:iu<«p  of  ronEratuhtioii  as  to  its 
success.  The  [mtienli  rreqiuntly  sank  while 
under  the  influence  of  mcn  ur)' ;  and  he  has 
often  regretted  that  the  dyspn<ra,  discolora- 
tion of  the  countenance,  &c.,  did  not  lt»td  to  a 
different  mode  of  tr<Mtmenl. 

Mr.  Hamilton  treated  the  first  two  cases 
whidi  came  under  hia  duu^Ee  according  to  Dr. 

Christie's  plan,  and  both  proved  f  ;  il  Dr. 
Hunter  says  that  in  one  of  the  outward-bound 
ships  venesection  was  had  recourse  to,  but 
w  ithout  any  effe*  i,  either  of  accelerating  or  re- 
tanlnig  tlie  disease.  Dr.  Rogers,  in  his  Disser- 
tation already  referred  to,  has  the  following 
words :  Quin  et  ad  phlebotomiam  tandem 
cursum  ejus  fiinestum  celerius  abiolvit.**  In> 
creased  exj)erience  appears  to  have  induced 
Dr.  li.  to  alter  his  plan  of  treatment,  for  we 
find  fiom  Mr.  Hamilton's  statement,  that  in 
1822  he  ap])r<i\-rf1  nf  Mi-inriletf mg,  and  tUty 
cessfiiUy  employed  it  m  two  rases. 

Mr.Maiahall  remarks  that  in  1820  many oaaea 
of  anasarca  occurred  amonp  the  European  troops 
in  Kandy :  the  tinii  casco*  were  comjuratively 
mild,  atid  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before 
the  wellnnarked  and  patbognomooic  qrmnloma 
of  beriberi  anoeared.  Briw  cadiaitiea  and  COO- 
fmenient  to  bed  generally  reduced  the  swell- 
ings and  relieved  the  numbness  in  a  few  days. 
In  a  cue  where  the  chest  was  severely  aflbded, 
great  and  speedy  relief  was  obtained  by  copious 
and  repeated  bleeding.  The  depletit^  method 
of  treatment  was  followed  by  Dr.  Pateraon,  in 
the  hospital  of  the  45th  regiment,  then  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Marshall,  with  de- 
cided advantage.  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  has  been 
already  suaed,  having  treated  two  c^es  tuisuo> 
cesifuily,  was  led,  nom  the  morbid  appear 
anccs,  to  adopt  other  remedial  means,  in  the 
next  patient  who  ci^ne  under  \m  care,  thirty 
ounoea  of  blood  were  drawn,  pleno  rivo,  from 
the  arm.  Tlie  W<H)d  was  buffed,  and  the  ope- 
ration was  attended  with  great  relief;  but  as 
the  symptoms  returned,  venesection  was  re- 
peated to  the  amount  of  thirty-fire  ounces,  with 
good  eflect.  Mercury  was  then  had  teconrse 
to,  with  laudanum,  the  vapour-bath,  inunc- 
tions of  mercurial  ointment,  with  puigative  dosea 
of  calomel  and  gamboge  till  die  cure  was  com- 
pleted. A  similar  mode  of  treatment  n  a^;  pur- 
sued in  two  other  cases,  in  one  of  which  blood 
was  drawn,  to  the  extent  of  sixty-fiva  ounces^  al 
three  different  times  in  the  come  of  tlilr^ 
hours. 

According  to  the  views  supported  in  the 
ibnnar  pan  of  this  paper,  it  will  be  seen  thai 
our  mode  of  treatment  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance'with  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Marshall 
and  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  quantity  <^  blood 
to  be  drawn  mual  of  coarse  depoid  on  the 
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state  of  the  dbeate,  and  dw  eottsthtition  of 

the  patient ;  but  we  shoultl  scarrt'ly  fitl  in- 
oUned  to  recommend  tli«  large  and  successive 
bleeding!  employed  by  Mr.  Hamilt<n).  If  the 
patient  be  placed  in  an  upright  position,  and 
the  blood  be  drawn  in  a  full  stream,  a  smaller 
cnnnlitywill  produce  a  more  decided  effect  on 
uie  system,  \Mth  less  risk  of  producing  subse- 
quent debility.  I'ree  purjjing  by  calomel  and 
gaunboge,  while  the  secretions  of  the  mucous 
membtane  and  kidneys  are  stimulated  by  cream- 
oC-tortar,  squills,  &c.,  with  the  use  of  the  vapour 
or  vviiriu  bath,  and  slirmilalini;  liniments  to  the 
limbs  and  spme,  and  blisters  to  Uie  cht'^t  wlien 
the  sjnnptoms  require  it,  will  prove  useful  am 
?istnr'~  :n  tiie  treatment  of  iK-ribcri.  We  m.-iy 
conciudc  with  Mr.  Mantball's  rmiark,  that  a 
moie  extended  clinical  experience  is  still  ne- 
cessary, before  a  due  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  true  ethcacy  of  the  depletcny  m^ms  of  cure. 

(J,  SeotL) 

BLI9TERINO.  BeeCooMTKn-tMBiTATioir 

and  Derivation. 

BI/K)D,  MoRiuo  STATES  OF.  The  term 
blooti  needs  no  detinition.  Every  one  knows 
tliat  the  blood  is  tlial  fluid  which  is  circuhiled 
chiefly  by  tl»e  powers  of  die  he«irl  ajid  arteries, 
over  the  whole  animal  fiame,  of  every  part  of 
which  it  oonititutes  an  eateotial  ingredient. 
The  biood  must  be  fint  viewed  as  arterial  and 
\  enous.  Tlie  former,  of  a  florid  red  hue,  flows 
from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  lungs  to  the 
exieate  parte  of  Ibe  tft^tm ;  the  latter  returns 

fVnni  the  system  to  the  lung^.  Tlie  Mood  it.s«;lf 
tii  only  one  degree  more  essential  to  life  tiiaii 
its  artenal  character.  In  all  the  high  orders  of 
animals  of  adult  age,  life  ceases  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes aAer  the  blood  is  prevented  from  assuming 
the  arterial  character  in  the  lungs,  by  cutting 
off  the  oontact  of  the  atmospheric  air.  In  pro- 
portkm  as  the  indiridual  is  younger,  however. 
It  hears  the  exclusion  of  the  atniosplieric  air 
better,  and  the  detraction  of  blood  worse.  The 
blood,  as  it  flows  akwig  or  from  the  hurfne  ves' 
sels,  hsis  the  appeaianct?  of  a  hnTnnijrnpou<5 
duid,  of  a  red  colour,  of  a  rather  viscid 
oonateteocy,  having  a  peculiar  flesh-hke  iMiour, 
and  an  unctuous  feel.  Seen  flowing  along  the 
capillary  vessels,  or  placed  upon  a  portion  of 
ghiss,  hy  the  aid  of  the  niicroscojie,  the  IjUkkI 

e resents  the  appearance  of  globules  floating 
I  a  stious  fluid.  Stagnantt  or  rsnoved  fixnn 
its  vessels,  the  blood  soon  loses  its  homo*;ene- 
ous  character,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  of 
which  one  is  mote  solid,  and  termed  the  cmor 
or  cntssamentum,  the  other  more  fluid,  yellow- 
Lsh,  and  transparent,  and  denominated  the  serum. 

We  purpose  dividing  the  suboe^ueutramailcs, 
to  which  w«  shall  «KleafOur  to  give  a  piacli<»l 
ebamcter,  into  two  aactiona:  die  tet  will  livat 

of  the  natuml,  Uw  MMNld  of  tlw  HMCbid  llitO 

of  the  blood. 
There  are  sevetal  modes  of  analysis  of  the 

blond  :  the  first  is  chemical,  and  consists  in 
determining  Uie  secondary  and  ultimate  ele- 
ments into  which  the  bloo<l  may  be  divided  ; 
the  second  may  be  designatrnl  the  pliysiologiral, 
and  would  consist  in  deterntining  die  elements 


of  die  Uood  as  it  exbis  in  ihs  diflbent  pavts  of 

tl»e  arterial  and  venous  systems,  Hiider  various 
oiicuiBstauces ;  the  la.st,  which  will  alone  occupy 
us  in  this  place,  may  be  viewed  as  the  clinical, 
and  cnnsi«;ts  nf  obser\"ation8  on  the  blood  and 
lU  several  parts,  ai!  it  undergoes  its  spontaneous 
changes  on  being  drawn  from'  an  arti  ry  or  vein. 
We  have  designate<l  this  kind  of  analysis 
clinical,  because  it  is  principally  this  which 
daily  becomes  an  object  of  greater  interest  and 
importance.  We,  however,  by  no  means  wish 
to  exclude  die  other  modes  of  analysis  from 

clinical  inquiry. 

The  ttrst  part  of  this  clinical  analysis  of 
the  blood  b,  as  we  have  stated,  into  cruor  and 
senim.  On  a  miniitfr  examination,  it  is  found 
thai  lh6  cruof  consi:*!^  of  two  diHcrcul  mutters, 
very  easily  separable  from  each  other,  by  im- 
metaioa  or  washing  in  water.  Tlie  more  solid 
part  of  the  cruor  is,  by  Uiis  simple  process, 
deprived  of  its  colouring  principle,  becomes 
whitish,  and  appears  fibrous :  it  is  designated 
,fiMtte.  The  colouring  matter  is  more  or  lesa 
dissolved  in  the  water :  it  has  been  denomi- 
nated hamatotinc,  (from  a"/Mc,  «?^to?,  blood,) 
to  denote  its  constituting  a  peculiar  and  essen- 
tial part  of  die  circulating  fluid.  Hsmatosine 
is  not  a  simple  substance.  It  is  composed,  ac^ 
cording  to  Berzelius,  of  .500  of  oxiile  ttf  iron, 
.760  of  subsulphate  of  iron,  .200  of  magn^ia, 
.300  of  chalk,  and  .165  of  ou-banieacid.  The 
serum  is,  in  its  tuni,  susceptible  of  a  simple 
analysis.  Heat,  or  alcohol,  induces  the  coagu- 
lation and  deposit  of  one  of  its  principal  con- 
stituent parts;  this  is  termed  alhuinm. 

One  of  the  first  oc€U{>ations  of  U»e  medical 
student  should  be,  to  become  ^miliar  by  ac- 
tual experiment  with  tltese  different  substances. 
Tlic  experiment  itself  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  mstnictive.  We  learn  by  it  at  once 
the  partial  solubiUty  of  haematosine,  the  inso- 
lubility of  flbrine,  the  solubility  of  albumen 
in  cold  water,  and  its  insolubility  in  hot. 

The  texture  of  the  cruor,  tlie  quantity,  appa- 
rent and  real,  of  theseram,  vary  ;  the  senim  is 
sometimes  sliulitly  opaque;  die  httmatosine  is 
occa.<(ionally  jpurtly  precipitated  to  tlie  bottom 
of  the  Tenn  in  which  the  blood  is  received. 
But  these  are  probably  morbid  conditions,  and 
will  be  considered  in  the  ensuhif  section. 

Besides  the  alhumen,  the  serum  contama 
various  substances,  of  wliich  the  ibllowiog  are 
die  enumeiation  and  proportions  aocordinff  to 
RcrTe?ius:  water  .9o:>.  ulluimen  .ORO,  chloniret 
of  i>otassium  and  sodium  .UOG,  lactate  of  soda 
united  to  an  animal  matter  .004,  carbonate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  with  animal  matter, 
.004.  Doubtless  each  of  these  substances  has 
an  important  influence  in  the  animal  economy. 
The  httle  we  know  of  their  influence  should 
onlyexeHe  us  to  fbrtber  inquiry  in  regard  to 
these  substances. 

Besides  these  matters,  according  to  the  ana- 
lyrisofBemlius,  otficr  snbsiances  have  been 
discovered  in  the  blood :  mrbonic  ticid, 
substances  severally  resemblms^  mucus,  oil, 
brain,  the  colwuing  matter  of  btle,  and  of  the 
urine  nnd  urea. 

For  more  minute  details  we  must  refer  to  the 
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mrious  systems  of  chemistry.  The  clinical 
■naivsis  of  the  blood  must  almoiit  ineviubly  be 
connDed  to  the  more  obviotia  results  of  oW-r- 
vaiion,  although  we  dare  DOt  cxdtide  ekptti- 
ment  altogether. 

Atteriat  blood  is  less  abundant  than  Tenons. 
It  se[«iraU's  inf>r«  promptly  inln  (niur  lud  >«■- 
Fuii).  It  cvvfiuiuu  Itais  albuiuuu,  and  is  at  oiicti 
k-ss  viscoii.s  and  less  serous.  Dr.  J.  Davy 
found  that  it  | lo^sfsses  less  >pf  rific  trmvilv.  It 
is  .said  to  lu.\t  less  cajjacil)  fui  lu  .il.  ll  iiU^ 
Olcire  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  blood. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  this 
cnqtiiry  is  dwt  which  tdates  to  the  differences 
in  the  blood  in  tJie  first  and  later  |ierKJ<l.s  of  life. 
It  IS  a  singular  &ct  that  the  globules  of  tJie 
blood  in  ilw  fcetus  are  iauf^et  man  those  of  its 
mother.  AwnliuL,'  to  I'nMKt  antl  lluma.s, 
llity  are  of  douhie  the  mat;iniudc  uf  those  of  a 
man  of  ndult  at^c.  According  lo  Fourcroy  and 
Dr.  Davy,  the  albumen  is  more  abuixluiif,  nnd 
the  Hbnne  less  firm  in  infants  than  lu  aduk 
•ge. 

It  is  said  that  diiferences  are  perceptible  in 
the  blood  of  youth  and  old  age,  and  of  the  two 

<i(  \<  s.  M.  H.irni).]  Via^  recently  oocitpkd  hho* 
self  wiili  tlie  latter  subject. 

§  1.  It  may  be  safely  alleged  that  tliew  is  no 
external  agent  which  may  ii'»t,  unHor  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  become  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease :  it  may  aLso  be  alleged  that  there  is  no 
internal  port,  whether  it  be  solid  or  fluid,  in 
which  the  seeds  of  disease  may  not  he  sown. 

Tlie  blood,  of  all  tlie  tluid  i^irts  of  the  animal 
economy^  st^ems,  from  itji  cumjriicated  form^ 
(ion  (may  we  mM  say  stnictm«  to  be  most 
liahli  to  morbid  changes.  Tlie  older  physicians 
ob-served  the  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  as  it 
was  termed,  in  some  cases  of  fever  and  in  scor- 
butus, and  t)ie  singular  ap|>earanrr  f  illt  <1  Ijuff 
uj)on  the  crassamentum  in  certain  cu-scs  of  ui- 
ilainmation.  Had  they  not  unfortunately  de- 
viated from  the  course  of  pure  obeenraiion,  we 
should  now  have  poBsetued  a  of  facts  of 
extroiiuj  value.  Hul  from  tin-  iiinnimt  that 
certain  unfounded  clicmioil  and  humoral  no- 
tions be$^  to  prevail,  and  physicians  to  speak 
of  the  acidity,  tlir  alkalinity,  the  iicrid,  the  pu- 
trescent stale  of  tlie  blood,  and  of  chyle,  of 
milk,  of  pus,  of  bik  in  the  blood,  from  mere 
hypotliesis,  observation  was  at  an  end.  The 
error  being  detected,  the  whole  humoral  patho- 
!(n;y  fell  into  disgrace,  and  physicians,  passii^ 
from  one  extreme  of  opinion  to  another,  oecame 
pore  soUdisti^  as  they  were  termed,  whilst  ob- 
vious  and  wdl  ascertained  fiwtt  beouM 
glected. 

But  now  that  all  exclusive  viowt  in  physic 

have  ceased,  and  that  even,'  orpin,  every  tex- 
ture, every  Huid  i*  subjected  to  careful  oUm-t- 
vatiun,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  morbid 
chanses  will  be  discovered^  not  only  in  the 
blood,  but  in  the  other  suiimal  fluids,  whether 
such  as  are  provided  for  the  nutrition,  or  such 
as  are  separated  for  the  puhhcatioo  of  the  m- 
tem.  Indeed  if  any  of  these  be  romfbidly 
affet  t(  d,  the  blood  itst  If  nmst  MifTcr  by  the  ad- 
dition of  what  is  impertect^  or  by  the  retention 
of  what  should  bedischaigBd.  It  it  in  this 


manner  that  impure  air,  and  impute  diet,  tud 

defictive  excrtlions  of  the  fu-ce.*,  urine.  Of  per- 
spirable matter,  ai  l  in  imi>airiii^  the  condition 
of  ihe  bhMMi. 

The  first  of  the  morbid  chances  which  take 
place  in  the  blood,  relates  to  its  ciuantity.  This 
may  I><  (  x(  I  ^^iv>■  or  ili  ficient :  the  former  state 
I.S  deuominuit^l  plethora,  and  will  be  trtaUed  of 
u  nder  diat  head  ;  the  latter  condition  oonalituties 
the  state  of  iuia'mia,  of  which  an  ncrcumt  has 
already  been  Riven.  (See  I'i.ethoka,  A.s  a  mi  a.) 

Hie  next  chaogies  in  the  blood  relate  to  excess 
ur  deficiency  in  one  or  more  of  its  constituent 
|iarts.    Tlie  cruor,  the  serum,  the  oolourinf? 

Ill  itlt  r  or  iKi  irialosine,  may  each  \n-  U>*i  aVnmtl- 

ant  or  deticicut.  The  same  observauon  way  be 
made  in  legard  lo  the  constituent  i^ns  of  the 

blood  viewed  nndrr  n  dttTprrnt  as[>eft :  the 
fibriiie,  the  albumen,  l>ie  saUia  iM^rt  (Ihl'uIs  may 
severally  be  augmented  or  dimnnslicd. 

Other  chan^^'es  cotTcist  in  the  diiiierent  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  spouliuifous  separation  of  the 
cruor  and  serum  takes  place  :  sometimes  this 
separation  is  very  disttnct ;  tiie  cruor  is  tinn 
and  cupi^ed,  whilst  the  serum  is  fully  pressed 
out  and  a|i|»ais  copious:  in  other  c;lM'^  tho 
cruor  IS  large  and  loose  in  its  texture,  involving 
a  considerable  quantity  of  smim,  tim  portion 
pressed  out  beini:  small :  in  a  third  case,  in 
winch  the  alliuuien  appears  to  be  in  excess, 
thiii  substance  is  sepaiateil,miiM|led  with  fibnne^ 
and  attached  to  the  upper  sniraoe  of  the  firm 
and  cun|)ed  cruor,  forming  what  is  designated 
tlie  bully  coat :  in  ii  fourtli  ca.sc  tht-  cruor  is 
small,  distinct  in  form,  yet  neither  firm  nor 
cupped,  (uid  Hosts  in  a  senim  'of  greater  visci- 
dity than  usual. 

A  further  series  of  changes  consists  m  the 
defective  coagulation  of  the  bloml,  which 
niaiiis  more  or  less  saniotts,  and  is  of  vaiious 
colours. 

In  other  insunces  the  blood  appears  to  be 
deficient  in  luematosine  as  wdl  as  in  fibrine 
and  albumen.   It  is  more  or  less  deprived  of 

Colour  and  viscidity.  Its  cruor  is  of  a  s;dmoi) 
colour.  Dropped  u^n  white  linen,  it  srarcely 
affords  a  tinge.  Hits  occurs  especially  in  cases 
of  ]>rf  tnirtfd  hemorrhn<jo,  and  in  chlorosis. 

Besides  the  changes  in  tlie  nro{)onion  of  its 
different  oomtituent  {xuts,  the  blocxl  frequently 
contains  matter  foreign  to  its  healthy  constitu- 
tion, as  pus,  the  encephaloid  substance,  ento- 
wn, calculi.  At  other  times  tin-  hUxni  umIT 
iitideigoea  other  changes,  becoming  grumous, 
sanious,  fitc. 

Tliat  other  changes  still  are  induced  in  the 
blood,  is  proved  by  experiment.  The  morbid 
blood  injected  into  the  veins  or  cellular  mem- 
brane of  a  healthy  animal,  imtnediatcl y  mduce'? 
utoiUd  or  fatal  eliects.  M.  C>eudriu  uilru- 
duced  an  ounce  of  the  blood  of  a  man  affected 
with  fever  with  gangrenous  pustukfl,  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  groin  of  a  cat.  Va- 
rious symptoms  followe<l,  and  ilic  anim.il  dit  il 
in  httle  more  than  six  hours.  The  same  clfect 
was  produced  on  injecting  blood  fif  the  same 
jjatient  into  the  crural  vein  of  a  do;;^  Similar 
results  followed  the  similar  injection  of  the 
blood  of  a  patieat  afiaded  widt  variola. 
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Frum  tiicsc  and  iiirotKtr  fiicU  it  becomes 
quite  obvioua  that  the  blood  itself  is  mocbidly 
atlected  in  varioiu  diseuesy  as  the  wont  lorms 

of  ferer,  variola,  &c. 

Tlif  blood  !ii;iy  Ix-roiiio  mnrliit],  rmi  only 
from  a  dehcietit  freshness  of  the  air,  and  a  de- 
ficient quantity  of  food,  but  from  deleterious 
matters  incorporated  with  tlie  air  or  food.  Con- 
tagious  miasmata,  malaria,  may  float  la  tiie 
atmospkefe  and  corrapt  the  blood.  PoiMonons 
substatices  may  \ie  conveyed  into  the  circulat- 
ing system,  more  or  less  promptly,  by  means 
of  tlie  diet:  mutiy  interesting  fiicts  of  this  kind 
are  on  recoid ;  but  none  i»  more  so  than  the 
well-known  influence  of  salt  tmviskms  in  in- 
du(  ini;  scorbutus,  and  of  the  ei^ot  in  inducing 
a  tendency  to  gangrene  of  the  extremities. 

The  nervous  sjntem  has  also  a  direct  in- 
fluence rijwn  the  blnod.  In  expenmcnt^  in 
which  die  eighth  pair  of  nerves  has  Iti  t  ii  di- 
vided, it  is  said  that  the  venous  1)1()<k]  is  pre- 
vented from  being  changed  into  arterial  ( Du- 
puytren) ;  that  die  blood  even  coagulates,  and 
tiie  hbrine  and  hwrnaiosinc  sipamti-  in  the 
larger  ptilmonary  arteries  and  veins  (Mager) ; 
and  that  arterial  blood  drawn  from  the  carotid 
was  (l<jiri\»fl  ofa  |)<irt:iin  ofits  tilrir;'  '  Hufiuy). 

The  same  cxih  i  uncut,  ptTluimui  by  M.  Du- 
puy  upon  a  liorst-,  is  said  to  have  led  to  a  di^ 
solved  state  of  the  hkMxi.  Being  injected  into 
the  veins  of  another  hocse,  diis  bfood  is  said  to 
have  induced  gangrene. 

Who^  after  reading  these  Cu^ts,  will  doubt 
that  the  bumora]  patholofty  has  a  solid  basn  in 
nature  ^  It  ciui,  Ik wcvrr,  only  be  erected  by 
observation  iuid  txiM,ruueiil,  conducted  with 
extensive  views.  Every  inroad,  every  egress, 
every  source  of  moditication,  physical  or  phy- 
siological, must  be  carefully  taken  into  consi- 
der.Uioii  in  such  an  mvestigjitiun. 

§  2.  We  lihaU  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
varioiu  diseases  in  whidi  dumges  in  the  blood 
are  obviou^t  pnouiih  to  be  placed  beyonr!  a 
doubt,  yielding  fact:*  which  may  be  added  to 
science. 

Tlie  first  disea"??  wp  shall  mention  is  fever. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood  in  vari- 
ously aflected  in  various  kiiuis  of  fever.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  affiectioo  of  the 
blood  is  sometimes  the  primary  aflbction.  If 
this  fiicl  be  established,  tbc  dispute,  wbcllier 
fever  be  ever  idiopathic,  that  is,  mdepeiident 
4ti  local  diseaite,  wul  be  at  an  end. 

!Sluch  information  respecting  the  condition 
of  blood  in  fevtr  may  be  acquired  from  some 
of  more  ancient  autliors,  especially  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  observant  sect,  as  Syden- 
ham, Huxham,  &c.  Tim  latter  author  describes 
tlie  a|)j>c;iiances  of  the  blcxid  of  malignant 
fever  thus:  "The  crasis  of  ibr  blood  is  not 
sufficiently  firm,  too  attenuati  cl ;  the  serum 
b!ackish  or  tinctured  with  rfxb  "  (On  the  Air 
and  Epidemics,  vol.  ii.  p.  OU.)  In  speaking 
cf  what  be  dcngnaaes  peri  pneumonic  fevers, 
or  in  modem  language*  of  fever  complicated 
with  pulmonary  aflection,  be  says,  **  The 
blood  of  such  persons  is  always  found  too 
dissolved,  although  it  is  generally  florid  and 
specioiui^  and  tot  a  long  time  picsavea  its 
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scrum ;  examine  it  at  another  time,  and  j-ou 
Will  find  the  crass:unentum  livid  and  exceed- 
ingly dissolved,  and  swimming  in  a  giMt 
d&u  of  tawny,  turbid,  greenish,  or  reifaish 
serum  ;  again,  ;it  anotlu  r  tiiiie  it  is  almost 
bbck  and  sanious,  and  not  having  tlie  least 
cohesion."  (Ibid.  p.  202.)  This  appeannoe 
is  coiitmsted  with  that  of  blood  in  |)leuro-pnMi- 
inoiiy.  111  which  it  "  wa.s  very  lluck  mid 
vis(  id.  and  on  growing  cold  was  covered  over 
with  a  whitish,  and  as  it  were  leatliei>4ike 
jjellicle:"  (p.  203.) 

Suc  h  are  still  the  appearances  of  the  blood 
iu  various  feveo,  simple  and  complicated. 
But  an  entirely  new  series  of  observations  is 
required,  in  order  that  the  stibjici  may  ho 
laised  to  the  level  of  science  in  llie  otiier 
btaiudies  of  medicine. 

The  morbid  appearances  of  tlie  blood  in 
typiius  fever  have  been  particularly  noticed  by 
Dr.  Tweedie,  in  his  "  Clinical  I llu.strations  of 
Fever."  Ue  states,  that  in  this  class  of  fevers 
the  crassamentum  of  the  blood,  instead  of 
forniin'^  a  firm  coagulum,  is  1(K)sc,  small  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  serum,  and  so 
soft  that  it  breaks  readily  on  attempting  to 
raise  it,  rp";t'mblin'4'  in  consistence  half-boiled 
currant  jolly;  and  tliat  in  some  instances,  when 
abstracted  late  in  the  di«oasc»  it  scascely  ooagu- 
lated  at  all. 

The  state  of  the  blood  in  yellow  iever  has 
been  lately  particularly  and  ably  brought  before 
the  profession  by  Dr.  Stevens.  (See  Observa- 
tions on  the  Blood:  read  at  tlie  College  of 
Physicians,  May  r?,  1830.)  Dr.  Stevens  ob- 
serves— "  Oil  examining,  soon  after  deaUi,  the 
black  and  dissolved  blood  that  had  been  taken 
from  tlie  heart  of  tliose  who  had  died  of  the 
yellow  fever,  it  was  very  evident,  even  at  first 
sight,  that  seveml  great  changes  had  talwn 
I^boe. 

**  1st.  The  bkMid  was  more  fluid  than  natu- 
ral, partly  from  an  excess  of  serum,  probably 
produced  by  a  stoppage  of  tlie  secretions  and 
the  retention  of  those  fluids  in  the  system, 
which  ought  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  the 
secreting  on^juis ;  but  independently  of  this,  in 
these  violent  continued  fevers,  as  little  nou- 
rishment is  used,  the  fibrine  or  solid  part  docs 
not  apjitar  to  be  ibrmed  m  its  usual  quantity, 
and  {lerhaps,  also,  it  is  exhausted  faster  than 
in  helUth,  in  supporting  the  hii;h  nrid  continued 
excessive  heat,  that  is  sogreat  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  itiflammatory  form  of  that  fever. 
Ill  tlie  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  structure  of 
the  red  globules  is  frequently  deranged,  which 
is  evident  from  the  feet,  that  in  those  fevm  the 
colouring  matter  is  often  deladied  from  the 
globules,  and  dissolved  in  the  stiiim,  t^irinii 
to  that  part  of  the  blood,  when  it  separates  from 
the  fibrine,  a  bright  scarlet  oolour,  and  thia 
colourintr  matter  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
scrum,  citlier  by  filtration  or  Jmy  other  mecha- 
nical means;  but  as  the  disease  advanc»s.  tins 
red  colour  is  lost,  and  the  whole  circidatiag 
cwmit  beoeroes1>hu:k,  and  so  thin  that  it  has 
no  longer  any  resemblance  to  the  blood  of 
health. 

**  3d.  The  cdlowr  of  the  whole  mass  o 
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blooti,  botli  in  llu'  iirliTics  ami  veins,  was 
chaogL'd  fruin  its  luuuml  Rcartet,  or  modtiia  wl, 
to  a  dark  black.  1  have  frequeotljr  filbid  one 
glass  with  tiM  black  fluid  taken  flon  th«  heurt, 
and  another  witli  tln'  bhu  k  vomit  taken  from  the 
stomach.  They  were  both  »o  unlike  th«  blood 
of  health,  and  icsembled  ^ach  od>er  m>  «Nn> 
pletely,  that  it  wns  almost  impossiblp  to  Hi<!- 
tinKuish  the  one  from  the  other ;  aiid  from  jia 
appearance  i  ( w  as  wry  «Tident  that  nich  diaeawd 
blood  could  no  more  Btimulate  the  heart  or 
support  life  in  the  iKtlids,  than  putrid  water  can 
nourish  vfui-tublea,  orcaibooic  acid  gat  tap- 
port  respiiatioa. 

**  9d.  In  Tiolent  oontbitied  fi»vcrt^  the  faline 
mattrr,  tike  thc^  fibrin.-,  :ipp<^ar«  lo  be  cxhniiistnd 
fester  than  it  enters  the  circulation  ;  the  blood 
■ooa  loses  a  great  proportion  of  its  saline  im- 
preanation;  it  loses  entirely  its  saline  taste; 
ana  we  shall  afterwards  %fe  tliat  the  black 
colour  ijj  a  ct  rt  iin  i)roof  of  the  entire  loss,  or 
at  least  of  the  great  diminuttoa  of  the  ealioe 
natter. 

"  4lh.  The  bU  r  !,  thongh  dissolved,  was  vet 
not  putrid  ;  (or  the  hlood  is  m>  a>!ieutial  to  life, 
that  putrefaction  of  this  fluid  cannot  exist  ia  a 
living  lx>dy.  Hut  dissolution  is  the  first  step 
towards  putretkction  ;  aiid  wlxni  tins  to  a  certain 
detn^  takes  place>  death  of  all  th*'  nolids  nm^t 
follow.  1  may  here  add,  that  tlii»  diseolved 
alale  of  the  Tital  fluid  was  dte  cause,  and  not 
the  t'fTect  of  death  ;  for  I  havr  sonictinies  s<'cn 
the  Wood,  even  prfviously  lo  death,  both  black, 
and  so  thin  that  it  c^)ulcf  scarcely  be  retained 
within  the  vessols;  and  occasionally  it  has  been 
observed  oozinvr  from  the  tongue,  the  eyes,  the 
skin,  and  other  surfaces,  whm  theie  «U  mt 
eren  the  aligfatest  kmoa. 

**  TIm  dissolved  state  of  die  blood  is  the  efl^ 
and  not  the  cau<.o  of  fever.  But  a.s  it  was 
evident  in  many  of  the  fiual  cajies,  that  tliis 
diMoltttioa  wae  tiM  aole  eauie  trf  deaths  it  (hen 
bpcame  an  obiect  of  importance  to  find  nnt 
&oim  agent  capable  of  preventnig  this  fatal 
change  in  the  whole  circulating  <  iirrt  ni." 

in  the  Asiatic  choleta,  on  the  other  hand ,  the 
Uoad  becomes  of  an  unnaturally  dark  colour 
and  thick  consistence." 

Considerable  changes  are  induced  in  the 
blood  in  injiafimatkm.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  blood  drawn  in  inflammation  of  the  aerona 
membranes  is  apt  to  he  ctipjicd  and  buflU; 
that  is,  the  cruor  is  tinn  and  c<H)tracted,  and  its 
edgw  aie  much  raised  above  the  central  part 
of  mtUfftee;  and  its  upper  portion  consists  in 
a  substance  nearly  deprived  of  colouring  matter. 
This  buff  cionsists  of  fibrine  and  albumen ;  the 
wavm  oonlani  hkno  dbmneu  than  natuiul; 
Snd  the  cra.s?!amcntum  is  CTrci'<lin<jly  firm. 

Is  this  modification  of  the  blood  die  effect, 
or  a  cause,  of  the  inflammatory  process  ?  That 
the  blood  may  be  cupiied  and  buffed  indepen- 
dently of  inflanunatioo,  is  proved  by  liie  fiacts 
of  the  occnrrc>oci  of  dMie  phoRoiMna in  oaacs 
of  pr^goan<7. 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  dtebuflM 
and  nipped  statp  of  the  blood  is  not  so  obvious 
on  die  first  day  as  on  subsequent  davii,  in  cases 
ofiBflattBialoiydiMaM.  It  rnuat  be 


concluded  tliat  inflammation,  ojid  the  state  of 
pregnancy,  and  other  source;!  of  excitement, 
and  even  bloodletting  itseifp  when  ao  conducted 
as  to  lead  u>  reacticm,  induce  the  cupped  and 
buffy  state  of  the  bloo<i. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note,  that  the 
layers  and  adhesions  formed  upon  or  from  the 
!«tirfaces  of  inliaiiie<l  sorous  mt'tnbranp?,  are  of 
tile  same  chetiiical  and  uhy.sical  con^iilutiuu  a;» 
that  of  the  buft  of  the  blood  itwlf. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  it  is  not  every 
Und  of  inflamniation  which  induces  the  cupped 
form  and  bufTv  rout  in  the  Mood.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  membranes  and  parenchyma- 
tous substance  haa  chiefly  this  eflhct.  In- 
flammatinn  of  the  mucOTis  mcmbrnnp<!,  a5  bron- 
chitis, and  dvsenti  Tia,  frcc^ueutly  occurs  without 
any  disposition  to  a  ctipp^  or  bttffied  condition 
of  the  blood.  Indeed,  there  is  a  greater  dif- 
ference between  these  two  classes  of  diseaiie 
than  tluir  naim-s  would  lead  us  to  sus|wt:t. 

Dr.  Tweedic  has  observed,  in  two  instances 
of  acute  diseaae,  the  bu%  coat  on  arterial  blood. 
Tlie  only  reason  why  this  appearance  is  not  so 
famUiar  to  us  is,  pmhably,  the  less  frequent 
performanct^  of  arti>riotoniv  than  of  vencaection. 

But  l)e!iides  the  marked  morbid  ap|)earances 
of  the  blood  in  fever  and  in  inflammation,  very 
pt'culiar  changes  lake  place  in  chlttnmt.  In  this 
disease  diere  is  a  general  state  of  bloodletianess ; 
die  craasamentum  is  mnall,  the  proportionate 
quantity  r>f  «enim  lanre  ;  a  drop  of  the  blood 
observed  u))on  white  Imeii  is  seen  to  be  ex- 
tremely pale.  It  still  remains  to  ascertaui  the 
exact  proportions  of  fibrine,  ulbninen,  hxmato- 
.siuc,  &(C.  in  chlorotic  bl<K>d,  and  lu  observe  its 
appearance  under  the  microscope.  It  still 
remains  to  ooupaie  it  with  the  blood  of  per* 
sons  blanched  by  hemorrhagy.-  The  nwnrid 
fh.inu  ti.T  ftf  tlie  blood  in  chlorosis  must  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  a  humoral  pathol<^. 

Tlie  next  disease  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
wiU)  tiie  pathology  of  the  blood  is  m>ibutm, 
the  strong^d  of  the  humoral  pathologists, — 
the  pons  asinorum  of  the  solidists.  The  de- 
fective cohesion  and  separation  of  die  cnior, 
the  "  dissolved"  slate  of  the  bUxxl  in  scurbutu?, 
could  never  be  forgotten  by  either  perty ;  it  was 
oontinually  reproduced  by  dw  ibnner,  and 
pBftinaf  icHisly  neglected  by  the  latter. 

Dr.  Mead  givtas  a  vivid  description  of  the 
state  of  the  blood  in  scorbutus.  "  In  the 
beginning,"  he  observes,  (Medical  Works, 
I>ublin,  1767,  p.  332,)  "  as  it  flowed  out  of 
the  orifice  of  the  wound,  it  mi«ht  1k>  seen  tf>  run 
in  different  shades  of  light  and  dark  streaks. 
When  the  malady  was  increaaed,  it  lan  diih,  and 
seemingly  very  blat1< ;  after  standinc;  some 
time  in  the  porringer,  tunii^  tliick,  of  a  dark 
noddy  colour,  the  suHace  in  many  places  of  a 
greenish  hue,  without  any  regular  separation  of 
its  parts.  In  the  third  degree  of  the  disease  it 
came  out  as  black  as  ink ;  and  tliouKli  kept 
stirring  in  the  vessel  many  houn,  iu  fibnMis 
parts  had  only  the  appearance  of  wool  or  hair 
floating  in  a  mnddy  substance. 

"  lo  dissected  bodies  the  blood  in  the  veins 
«ii  M>  oBikaly  MBen,  thai  by  tuCliiig  any 
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OQiwideniUe  branch  you  miKht  empty  the  part 
to  which  it  h<-!onuo<l  of  its  lilack  and  yellow 
liquor.  Wbea  found  extrAvanated,  it  waa  of  Iba 
WKM  kind.   And  laitly,  as  aJI  other  kinds  of 

hrmnrihage  are  firequfni  at  flir-  latti'r  end  of  the 
calaiiiiiy,  the  fluid  had  the  same  appearance  as 
to  colour  and  consistence,  whither  it  was  4ti»> 
char|i;ed  from  the  mouth,  ooie,  iliuiincli,  iutai- 
tines,  or  any  oilier  part." 

Tliere  is  no  point  in  patliology  more  instruc- 
tive than  this  f>f  acorbutus.  Hie  morbid 
infliMiMe  of  nit  meat,  and  the  curative  influence 
of  acids;  the  baneful  effects  of  imptirc  air  and 
impure  diet,  and  die  l)enefici:il  effHct  ot  a 
dttSf^e  of  atmosphere  and  re^men ;  are  shewn 
more  clerirly  iti  this  diseniif  than  in  any  other. 
And  us  suli»e<{uent  links  uf  the  chani,  the 
influetice  of  a  "  diitsolved"  state  of  the  blood  in 
inducing  a  **  disst^ved"  state  of  the  solids,  to 
ow  tfie  ancient  phraseology,  is  equally  remark- 
able in  this  disenae. 

Nearly  allied  to  scorbutus  is  purpura.  Some 
singular  appearances  have  heen  observed  in  the 
blood  in  this  dise/u^e.  The  cntisamentimi  has 
been  found  semrated  witltout  being  Hrin,  or 
contiaciad ;  ana  buflfed  without  beiag  cu})ped ; 
its  upper  surfiioe  covered  to  a  considerable 
depth  by  a  straw-coloured  substance  resembling 
ordinary  jelly.  Tins,  as  well  as  the  otlier parts 
of  this  interesting  subject,  still  needs  further 
nvcstigatiati. 

As  an  improper  kind  of  diet  [nwluces  a 
baneful  influence  upon  the  coni^insitioti  of  the 
blood,  so  does  a  disordered  and  ic/sutd  >.t>tte  ttf' 
the  hotcfls.  This  is  apparent  iifom  tiie  condition 
ot  the  secretions :  the  saliva,  tlue  |)erspi ration, 
the  urine,  are  alike  denuiu;e<l  in  their  obvious 

qualities,  but  esneciaily  in  odour;  and  thevs 
w  more  or  lass  ofdw  hroodlessappeaianee  seen 

in  chlorosis. 

Icttnu  is  aiiuther  diM^SM!  in  which  tiie  Iilood 
ia  known  to  sufler.  The  colouring  principle, 
at  least,  of  the  bile  is  rf  tained  in  ti»e  blood. 
It  apjiears  to  att  as  a  narcotic  upon  the  brain, 
inducing  drowsiness.  The  serum  of  the  blood 
and  the  secretiona  from  the  skin  and  kidney  are 
in  some  cases  alike  tinned  with  HM  jmtm 
colourint?  ni,,Mi  r  r  f  ll  .  hile. 

Every  one  kn(<ws  the  baneful  mtiuence  of  a 
anppre^^  state  of  tfiiother  secrttion*-* fJke 
vrinr..  It  eaniiot  W.  doubted  that  somr  of  the 
principles  uf  tlnsi  tiecretiun  iirc  rctuaiud  in  Llie 
blood.  Provost  and  Dumas  found  urea  in  the 
blood  of  an  animal  in  which  the  ureters  bad 
hasn  tiad.   fa  ^  human  subject,  suppression 

of  the  urine,  or  tin  ]':i->ence  of  s:n\<>-  of  its 
principles  in  the  bkxid,  produces  coma  and 
death. 

M.  Dance  has  recently  renwetl  the  idea  of 
a  former  day,  tliait  tiie  supi>rti^ion  uf  the 
secretion  of  milk  may,  like  that  of  the  bile 
or  urine,  aiect  ^  Mood  and  the  secretions. 
In  one  such  ease  it  fai  snd  that  caaeun  wm 
found  in  tlie  flnid  of  aaeitas,  avaeuMied  him 
the  abdonifn. 

But  if  the  secretions  beooroe  sometimes 
Supprt-i'U'ii,  and  prodiiw  a  retle\  alteration  in 
tile  blotid,  there  is  a  case  in  which  tiie  bluod 


e«ce«sive  tecretioii,  as  in  diabeteji.  Tlie  hfiMxl 
in  tliii  diMa^  is  more  serous,  and  contains 
less  fibrine  than  usual,  it  would  be  interest* 
in^  to  examine  the  efleet  upon  the  bhod  «f 

ex^,^sI\.  persjiimtion,  undue  lactation,  and 
prutuse  or  ]irulracted  inenorrhagia  or  lau- 
oorrhea. 

The  facts  whieh  result  from  this  inquiry  are 
these: — i.  lu  many  diJi<'.uiea,  as  fever,  intiam- 
niution,  chlorosis,  scorbutus,  there  arc  un> 
doubted  morbid  changes  induced  in  the  blood 
itKlf;  2.  tiiat  other  moibid  chaniies  are  in« 

(hired  by  impure  atmosphere  and  an  uiiwliole- 
iHxnti  diet ;  'S.  that  various  miasmata  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  various  poisonous  quali- 
ties in  foiKl,  ]>roduce  morbid  chnncrf"^  i"  the 
blood;  4.  that  siippreji^ed  MKrelions  induce 
morbid  changes  in  the  blood;  5.  tiiatexoea* 
sive  secretions  induce  other  morbid  changes  in 
tflis  fluid;  and,  6.  that  an  aflection  of  the 
imiervation,  or  of  the  nervous  system,  may,  as 
is  obser>ed  on  a  division  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  produce  its  peculiar  duu^  m  dm 
cireulatinc;  mass. 

The  prat  tical  indications  resulting  from  tlicse 
and  other  morbid  states  of  the  blood  will  be 
noticed  under  the  head  of  diseases  in  which 
they  chiefly  are  found.  We  consider  their 
statement  in  tiiis  place  as  highly  imporlBnt  19 
a  practical  point  of  view. 

CJMhiff  lUL) 

BIX)ODLETTING.  The  detraction  of 
blood  is  either  general  or  topiealt  the  first 
consists  of  phlebotomy  or  venesection,  and  of 
arteriotomy  ;  the  second,  of  leeching,  cupping, 
and  searitication. 

As  general  bloodletting  is,  of  all  our  se- 
inedks,  die  most  potsemil,  its  emuloyraent 
requires  the  utmost  consideration  and  precau^ 
tioii.  Jf  wc  uci^lect  this  remedy  in  ca.«<ei  in 
which  its  use  is  ieqniaed,  we  aUiOw  Ihe  diseiiHc 
to  make  a  dangerous  progreffii ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  employ  it  inadvertently  and  inap- 

Sropriately,  we  induce  a  dangerous  state  of 
ebility  or  exhaustion.  It  will,  thersiore,  !»■ 
quire  mudi  care  to  lay  down  sodi  ruhHasmay 
guide,  or,  at  least,  n^sist  the  young  practitioner 
in  tiie  due  and  eflicient,  but  appropriate  and 
cautious,  use  of  bloodletting. 

Of  tlie  circumstances  which  require  consi- 
deration in  the  prescription  or  petrormance  of 
bloodletting,  the  principal  are,  1 .  the  nature 
and  stage  of  the  diseua;  2.  the  velocity  and 
Ae  Ibfoe  of  the  aetkm  of  the  heait ;  3.  iht 
condition  of  tlie  pulse  at  the  wrist;  4.  the 
ap[>ea!unce  of  the  blood ;  and,  5.  the  eti'ect 
upon  the  patient,  in  anesting  the  syin|Nrais, 
subduing  the  disease,  or  in  inducing  syncope. 
In  regard  to  the  repetition  of  tlie  bloodletting, 
the  same  circumstances  must  be  considered, 
in  conjunction  witii  the  actual  state  of  the 
symptoms,  the  appearances  of  the  Mood  pm- 
viously  drawn,  ^ 

The  discuses  vvluch  require  ijloodifelUBg 
are  chiefly  inflammation,  diseases  ot  tlie  head, 
and  some  forms  of  fever.  Of  the  first  class 
it  is  remarked,  that  inflammations  of  the 
aevous  nwmbianes  and  of  the  whMne*  of 
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organs  require  bloodletting  much  more  than 
inHammatiotis  of  the  roucona  nembnnes: 
aiadmitu;,  pteuritls,  peritonitis,  pneumoiiia;, 
hepatitis,  rtH{uire  gencrdi  bloodletting  hr  more 
thaii  broucliitis  or  dysentery.  The  second  rJa.ts, 
or  aifectionit  of  Uie  bead,  comiM  eitlier  of  io- 
flaminBlory,  cony^eatiTe,  or  organic  disease,  as 
amchriitis,  ;i]>o])|(  vy,  tumoupt;  orof  «li.it  tnr»y 
be  termed  alletiioiis  of  nenous  imtabiiity, 
Mich  as  are  obser%'ed  from  intestinal  derange- 
ment,  exhaustion,  Kc.  and  in  dehrium  tremens, 
the  deliriuni  traumaticum  described  by  M. 
Diipiiytan,  &.c.  Now  the  diseuseH  of  tlie 
fonner  oi  these  subdivistons  refjuire  blood- 
letting proportioned  to  their  seventy ;  whereat 
in  tlio<.t  oi  thf  l.iticr  tlte  detnctioii  of  Uood 
reuuues  gre^l  caution. 

Laennec  assures  u.s  tliat  tlie  force  of  the 
beat  of  tlie  heart  under  tlie  »tethosco|>e  is 
an  excellent  criterion  and  \iu'n\v  for  tlie  use 
of  die  lancet.  As  this  jxjint  does  not  appear 
to  have  excited  further  attention,  it  will 
he  e!i|>ecially  proper  to  introduce  the  remarlH 
of  that  einiia  iit  |>,itlii>!(n_fist  in  this  place  :  **  In 
all  cases  in  which  the  |>ulsations  of  the  he:u-t 
■re,  fnoportioiiately,  more  energetic  than  dios*' 
of  Uie  arteric?,  we  rr.ny  lilecd  fi  ai  lt  >sly  and  be 
certain  of  an  iiuprovemeat  lu  the  state  of  the 
pulse.  I3ut  if  the  heart  and  the  pulse  be  alike 
neeble,  bloodletting  will  almost  always  preci- 
pitate the  patient  into  a  state  of  complete  pro- 
Mr.it. uii."*  L;ioi  IK  C  adds.t  tlit^  ri Tt.iitity  and 
lacihtv  wall  winch  the  stetlioscope  affords  or 
eieluoes  the  indicatioiw  for  bloodletting,  ap- 
pears one  of  tli(  neatest  advantages  Goaferred 
by  this  in&tfuuit;nl.  " 

It  must  be  Confessed,  however,  that  as  the 
pulae  may  be  ^JietUie  dtbUUf"  or  apparently, 
not  really,  a  nuudc  of  weakness,  so  the  beat 
of  the  heart  may  be  appartiil!v,  nith<  r  tlim 
really,  strong;  this  occurs  in  cases  of  mere 
nervousness,  and  in  one  sta^  of  evhaustioo. 
But  in  the  instances  from  which  such  sources 
of  error  are  excluded,  it  is  plain  than  an  atten- 
tion to  tiie  force-  of  the  beat  of  the  heurt  may 
be  of  the  utmost  advantage. 

Hie  condition  of  the  pulse  is  also  one  of 
those  circumstances  wliich  greatly  assist  vis  in 
the  administration  of  bloodletting.  But  that 
we  may  derive  all  the  advantage  possible  from 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  it  miist  always  1>c  con- 
sidered m  connexion  willi  the  di«;ase.  Thus 
in  enteritis,  although  an  inflammatory  disease, 
the  pulse  is  somU  and  feeble,  and  would  not 
to  the  inexperienced  sup^est  die  propriety  of 
the  essentia!  remedy,  hloud'eiting ;  in  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  exliausiion  from  loss  of  blood, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pulse  is  botmding  and 
strontr,  and  the  ignorant  or  incautious  practi- 
tioner might  be  led  by  it  to  an  improper  and 
unsafe  detraction  of  blood. 

Still  the  poise,  taken  in  this  connexion,  is 
an  important  guide  to  us  fbr  the  use  of  the 
lancet;  its  strength  indicatin.:,  its  feeli'.eness 
contfa-indiaaing,  the  detraction  of  blood. 

Dnrmg  the  flow  of  blood  itself,  great  atten- 

"  Dc  rAtuculuiioa,  1. 1.  p.  446-7. 
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tion  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  pulse; 
if  it  >^w  larger,  fuller,  ^tronL^i  r,  the  projwiety 
of  taking  more  blood  is  disiuicUy  determined ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  feebler,  die 
further  flow  of  bh>o<l  nui>t  1m-  arretted. 

In  some  cases  Uie  blood  flows  well,  and 
disjdays  only  a  proper  dejrree  of  die  venous 
hue;  in  other  casos  it  flows  taiddy  or  sc.iri  ely 
at  all,  mid  m  oi  an  unusually  deep  Uvid  hue. 
Tlie  former  state  of  diings  aflbrds  an  indica- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the 
detraction  of  Mood  ;  the  latter  warns  us  of  the 
nece^^i!v  t*or  tin-  L^n  aU-l  c.iution  in  reu'ard  to 
this  tneiisiure.  ITiis  distinction  has  been  re- 
cently poftieolaiiy  insisted  on  in  regard  to 
fever  by  Dr.  Tweedie,  in  his  work  on  that 
subject. 

It  sometimes  occois,  however,  that  the 
blowl  flows  ill  at  first,  and  better  shortly  after- 
wards. This  is  {nrticularly  observed  in  those 
cases  which  are  attended  by  a  small  pulse, 
and  a  cold,  livid  surfiice,  as  oatentis.  This 
Improvement  in  the  flow  of  the  blood  from 
the  vein  must  he  viewed  as  an  indication  of 
the  propriety  of  allowing  tiit  blood  to  flow  on. 

A  chanjie  in  the  apj>eiinuice  of  the  blood, 
as  it  flows,  from  the  more  livid  to  the  less  livid 
hue,  must  also  be  considered  as  indicalit^ 
the  propriety  of  the  attll  further  detiaction  ^ 
blood. 

The  effect  of  the  flow  of  blood  upon  the 

j>atieM  is  aKo  to  lu-  strictly  adhered  to.  If 
pain  lur  in^Unce,  or  any  other  symptom  of 
an  inflammatory  dLsease,  remain  unsubdued, 
it  is  frequently  ri.;!it  to  continue  tlie  abstraction 
of  blood.  11,  wlnist  the  streiii^th  is  guod, 
stupor  in  apoplexy,  or  jiain  m  pleuritis,  re- 
mains unmitigated,'  the  blood  must  be  allowed 
to  flow.   When,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease 

or  tlie  symptom  is  a!Ie\  iated  or  removed,  we 
are  trequeutiy  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  and 
to  wait  and  watch  the  subsequent  state  of  the 
pntieni  and  of  the  symptoms;  to  repent  the 
bloodletting  if  the  symptoms  return  and  the 
strength  the  patient  remain  good,  and  vioe 
vend. 

But  of  all  the  criteria  for  the  reflation  <if 

ueneral  Moodlettiiii;,  the  efTect  of  llie  detraction 
of  blood  upon  the  patient,  in  inducing  syii» 
cope,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  important. 
Tlie  principle  of  this  criterion  is  only  appli- 
cable 111  cases  ill  which  it  has  been  previousljr 
judged  right  to  recommend  the  foil  elfoctof 
bloodletting;  but  in  such  cases  it  appears 
to  aflbrd  me  precise  measure  to  which  that 
bloodleUiiii;  should  be  earned. 

The  principle  alluded  to  may  be  stated 
thus>-l .  edrrwrpartfais,  some  diseases  enable 
the  "systpm  to  l)ear  a  greater  loss  of  h](K>d  th.in 
inhettlih:  2-  other  diseases,  on  the  contrary, 
induce  an  unnatur.il  susceptibility  to  the  effocts 
of  loss  of  blood  :  3.  these  two  |K>inls  are 
severally  established  by  placing  the  patient 
perf'txtltf  upright,  and  letting  blood  from  a 
modenue-siied  oridce  until  incipiait  syncope 
be  induced,  the  quantities  of  blood  whidi 
flow  deiiotintr  the  power  or  tlie  susceptibility 
of  the  patient  m  regard  to  the  loss  of  blood  : 
4.  diis  efl«!ct  it  also  aocuiaialy  indicative  of 
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the  quantity  of  blood  which  should  be  ab- 
tUacted  in  onler  to  subdue  tlit-  disease. 
-  It  is  found,  for  iiutaoce,  that  in  ancbnitia 
umI  apoplexy  much  blood  flows  before  there 

is  any  symptom  of  approricliinu'  syncope  :  it 
is  al»u  well  knuwn  tliat  it  is  neccs.<i;iry  to 
abstract  much  blood  in  tliese  diseases  before 
the  chain  of  morbid  actions  csin  hi'  broken. 
It  is  probably  not  so  well  known  ih^l  these  two 
facts  are  precisely  commensurate  with  each 
Other ;  so  that  to  bleed  to  incipient  syucc^ 
a  to  bleed  precisely  according  to  the  exi^feuaes 
of  the  case. 

Pleurilis  and  pueumoina  not  only  re(^uire, 
but  enable  the  patient  to  bt-;Lr  tlu^  abstntctkm 
of  a  large  qtiiintity  of  bkxjtl  :  lironchitis,  on 
the  other  hiuid,  neither  heiirs  nor  requires 
much  loss  of  blood.  In  ariy  (;tse,  if  we  place 
the  |)atient  apright  and  i>l««d  to  incipieat 
syncope,  we  abstnict  preeiseiy  the  quantity  of 
blood  uliicii  tlu'  patitiit  will  Ihkxt  to  lose,  and 
which  the  disease  requires  to  be  withdrawn. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  peritooitiSy  and 
what  has  been  termed  muco-enteritis. 

In  otiier  cases  tliere  is  a  difficulty  in 
tile  dm^iosis,  and  there  may  be  sjrmptoms 
resembling  arachnitis,  pleuritis,  peritonitis, 
without  inflamniatiun  :  such  symptoms  are  apt 
to  arise'  nicrtU'  tiorii  a  loaili-d  aud  deranged 
State  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  bowels ;  some 
indigestible  substance  taken  under  circum- 
stances of  su-ict-ptibility.  as  in  th"  pccip*  ral 
state;  the  pft-'i>t'uce  uf  M^yktla,  or  unlie.ililiv 
•ecretioui.  llie  intestines,  under  similar  t  ir- 
cumstanccs,  induce  p)ain  and  afTections  of  the 
head  or  abdomvn  so  similar  to  intlammation 
as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  In 
such  rases  we  may,  however,  safely  plnrr  tlio 
oatient  erect,  and  bleed  to  incipient  syncoi>c. 
»Vliereas  in  aractniitis-  wc  frf<|ufnily  ahstr.ut 
tliirtv,  forty,  or  hfty  ounces  of  blood,  or  even 
a  atifl  greater  qiHmtity^ — ^tn  these  oases  the  loss 
of  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  ounces  will  fre- 
quently induce  the  most  decided  spicope. 

We  are  thus  fombhed  at  otice  with  the 
due  measure  of  the  remedy  aud  the  diagnosis 
of  thedismse. 

Tlif  samo  rule  applies  in  tlie  early  staire 
of  fever,  in  which,  if  there  be  great  cousti- 
tntitHia)  power  and  excitement,  or  inflammation, 
much  bloc!  must  and  will  be  drawn  ;  whereas, 
in  cases  of  an  opposite  kuiU,  there  will  be 
early  ^oope— our  safeguard  ag-ainst  with' 
drawing  an  undue  quantity  of  blood. 

Having  stated  and  explained  the  general 
princijile,  it  only  remains  to  add  that  several 
precautions  are  required  iu  carrying  it  into 
practice.  We  most  not  be  deceived  by  that 
kind  of  fiititini:  which  or<\irs  from  timidity 
in  regartl  to  ilit*  mere  operation.  We  must 
not  be  misted  by  the  state  of  tilings  very  early 
and  very  late  in  tliL-  disease.  In  the  former 
case  llie  til sea-se  Ii;ls  not  induced  its  influence 
upon  tlie  system  ;  in  the  second  it  lias  led  to 
sad  devastation  of  its  powers,  aa  well  as  of  the 
structure  of  the 

Chlorosis  and  every  form  of  dyspepsia  are 
amongst  the  diseases  which  neither  bear  no 
nqiiaw  bloodletting. 


lliere  arc  diseases  which  may  be  benefited 
hy  tfie  detniction  of  a  small  quantity  of  lilo<id, 
but  in  which  full  bloodletting  would  not  be 
projwr.  Such  are,  some  cases  of  hvmo- 
]iiysis,  diabetes, and  probably  the  cholera  In 
regard  to  tliese,  experience  of  the  past  alone 
can  guide  us  in  the  future.  The  principle 
just  adverted  to  is  only  applicable  in  cases  in 
which  the  full  cflectjs  of  bloodletting  are 
required,  not  exceeding  the  liiniuj  of  elBciency 
00  one  band,  and  of  safety  on  the  other. 

The  next  point  to  be  detenntned  is  the 
repetition  of  the  bl(K>dletti(iu'.  Tlu  strenu'th 
of  ti  e  {Kitient,  the  force  of  the  symptoms, 
the  beat  of  the  heart  and  of  the  pulM, 
must  a-.'ain  aid  ns  in  onr  deelNion.  liiit  it 
is  iinjxxuuit  lu  itaistrk,  tiiat  if  at  the  Hrsl 
bloodletting  much  blood  should  flow  befoia 
syticope  is  induced,  it  must  be  received  as  a 
criterion  that  the  disease  may  require,  as  tlic 
patient  will  bear,  the  early  nid  efficient  repe- 
tition of  the  remedy. 

Much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  appearance  of  huff  upon  the  bkK)d, 
as  an  indication  for  further  bloodletting. 
This  appeanuioe,  however,  if  trusted  to  alone 
a*  a  guide,  is  veiy  apt  to  mi.slead  the  practi- 
tioner. It  occurs  in  many  other  cases  be- 
side-*  inflammation,  and  especially  in  almost 
all_  puerperal  diseases.  A  patieiit  has  been 
daily  bled  in  puerperal  mania,  on  aeeoont  of 
the  constant  ap|  earance  of  buff  on  the  blood, 
and  bled  to  death!  Dr.  W  illan  makes  an 
excellent  remark  on  this  subject.  **  Some 
practitioners,"  he  observes,  "  contimir  to  let 
olood  in  most  cases  of  acute  rheumatisni, 
tliink  ing  themselves  justitied  in  their  mode 
of  practice  by  tlic  sizy  appearance  of  the 
Mood.  The  same  principle  would  lead  them 

to  einpty  the  \v]iuli>  ^anL;llifer(nls  sv-^tem  ; 
for  every  tune  bluodietting  is  repeated,  the 
blood  beeoiiies  more  and  more  d«ise  or 
sizy."  (Diseases  (if  London,  1821,  p.  26!.) 
Not  only  is  buil  induced  by  other  cau-ses 
besides  inflaminaliun,  but  in  some  cases  of 
inflammation  it  does  not  exist.  Much,  too, 
depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  blood 
flows  from  the  vein,  and  other  circiiinstanccs. 
25o  that  tlie  light  cast  upon  the  treatment  of 
diseases  by  this  circumstance  is  feeble,  if  not 
actually  dereptivf. 

The  *'  dusolved"  state  of  tlie  blood,  aud 
the  small  quantity  of  cnssamentam  compared 
with  the  serum,  form  a  more  certain  con- 
traindication of, blood-letting,  generally  speak- 
iiiL-  and  yet  even  this  is  pnmbly  not  al>. 
solute. 

The  diflerent  modes  of  Kcneral  bloodletting 

are  venesection,  jierfonned  in  the  arm  Or  foot, 
or  in  the  nevk  ;  and  arienoiomy. 

It  is  almost  needles.<«  to  mention  that  the 
arm  is  crpnenilly  preferred.  The  jugular  vein, 
however,  sliuuid  be  ojicned  when  the  head  is 
aifected.  Out  it  is  principally  u.<ieful  to  have 
recourse  to  the  incision  of  tlic  jugular  vein 
in  children,  in  whom  it  is  readily  o]>ened,  and 
in  M  hom  the  veins  of  the  arms  are  small. 

Artenotomy  a  preferred  principally  in  cases 
of  disease  of  the  bead  or  of  the  eye,  or  m 
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cases  in  which  blood  cannot  be  obtained  from 
the  veins. 

L/nad  bloodlcttiiig  is  chiefly  applicable  as 
an  auxiliary  to  ireiwra]  bloodletting,  and  in 

l<K  ;il  tlis<-avi--  ill  wliich  ceiifral  hUwxilettiiig  is 
nut  rt-qiiiftd.  Ill  euA«;»  ut  iiitliutuiuitifin  withui 
tho  head,  ch<>st,  or  abdomen,  after  the  due 
nl>.Htniction  of  bloo^  (i^uemlly,  the  local  ab- 
»tnictiuii  of  blood  is  very  often  employed  most 
o|>|)ortutn  Iv  Tlie  second  remedy  secun  -* 
the  beoefit,  which  the  Urst  had  conferred.  In 
regud  to  the  application  of  a  hu^  mim> 
ber  (if  leo.lits  tn  stirh  nises,  tt  few  words 
of  cauliuvi  ttit,  however,  necessary.  The  loss 
of  the  blood  so  withdrawn  is  not  always  well 
bortip  ulifii  ilu'  liiiict  t  Iia.s  l>c»  II  iis<  d  efficiently 
juiit  befure  ;  axul  li  applitd  hiU-  ;U  night,  the 
How  of  blood  is  apt  to  continue  unheeded, 
unttl  an  tuidtM  qtiantt^  of  blood  has  been 
poured  out  Both  thcM  events  have  occtttTed> 
und  led  to  unavailing  regret. 

Cuppmg  is,  ^encndly  speaking,  a  more 
•fficient  remedy  tlian  leechmg.  It  is  most 
appropriately  applied  to  the  miy-f  of  tho  n(-<k, 
behind  the  ears,  to  tlie  tempiei»,  to  ilii:  viuiuus 
parts  of  the  chest,  over  the  region  of  the  liver, 
the  kidney  4tc.  To  th«  softer  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  leeches  must  be  applied. 

Both  tliL'su  rtnitMl:i  >  nrr;  pri  iili;irly  rffiruc'inus 
in  cases  in  which  the  powers  of  the  whole 
lyrtem  have  been  duly  subdued  by  genenl 
bloodletting,  witliout  the  removal  of  the 
qfmptoms  of  tlie  local  disease.  Only  the 
quMitify  90  withdrawn  after  th«  general  blood* 
letting  nnat  not  be  too  great. 

Tn  some  chronic  local  alTections,  in  whidt 

gftirnil  blcMidletliiii;  would  be  iiiadmi.-siLlo, 

ilie  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or 
cupping  becooMB  out  diief  nniiedy.  Such 
cases  are  chronic  inflammation  within  the  head, 
thorax,  or  abdomen  ;  especially  when  this  is 
fixed  chiefly  to  one  part  or  organ.  Inflamraa- 
(Ory  pain  long  confined  to  one  part  of  the  lu>ad 
or  chest,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
kidney,  uterus,  &c.  .ne  cises  in  which  loCU 
bloodletUng  is  the  appropriate  retiiedy. 

Itshottld  not  be  omitted,  perhaps,  that 
application  of  Iwrhes  near  the  anu-s  li;is  l>een 
much  recommended  in  France,  in  order  to 
cflect  what  is  supposed  to  be  effected  by  he* 
morrhoidal  discharges,  viz.  to  unload  the  vena 
portte,  and  to  relieve  the  head  or  the  liver. 
iTii^  mode  of  local  bloodletting  is  also  very 
beoeficial  in  diarrhoea  and  dvseatety.  Leeches 
have  also  been  applied  by  means  of  an  ap* 
proprintc  metallic  tube  to  tlie  v:it'in;i  or  (n  tin- 
OS  uteri,  in  cases  of  iritlainmation  of  tiiose  j»ns. 

Tbese  appear  to  be  appropriate  cases  for 
the  use  of  loeiil  libx xilelt iiii^  bv  cvijipinsx  nnd 
leeches.  Scariticutiuu  ii  a  uiodf  ol'  laiiuii^ 
blood  in  a  few  cases  of  local  disease,  as  in 
inHammatton  of  the  eye,  of  the  toosils,  and  in 
infltuned  hemonhoids. 

^^ol■iid  fffvctt  of  Um  of  bUwd. — TIte  mor- 
bid eifecta  of  loss  of  blood  may  be  divided 
ittio  Ae  tsMieduife  and  (he  mots  female ;  the 
fornit  r  nrctir  at  the  moment  of  the  excessive 
detraction  of  blood  or  of  profu»«  bemoirhagy; 
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the  oonne  of  ft  oontinued  drain  from  the  san* 

LMiif.roiis  s\'«tti'm.  "Hie  immediate  morbid 
eftecte  of  loss  of  blood  are,  syncope,  convul- 
sion, ddilhiin,  ooma,  sudden  dissolution; 
thf  more  remote  are,  excessive  lawtion,  mania* 
coiuii,  anuitirosis,  sinking. 

In  ordinju7  syncope  fn>m  loss  of  blood,  the 
patient  ftrst  experitiwes  a  degree  of  vem^o, 
to  tvfaieh  loss  of  coMCloasneas  suooeeds;  the 
resi>ir;itiun  is  iifltHTted  in  pro]>ortion  to  the  de- 
gree of  inseiisibihu,  beuii;  Misi)ended  until 
the  piinful  seti-sation  produced  rouses  tlie 
p;itN  nt  to  dniw  deep  and  repealed  Sighs,  and 
ilien  !»u.si)euded  as  before ;  the  beat  of  thehsut 
and  of  tlie  pulse  is  slow  and  "  e.ik  ;  llie  face 
and  genenl  .nurfoce  become  pale,  cool,  and 
bedewed  witli  perspimtion;  the  stomach  is  apt 
tn  be  ;  I'l  ;i  1  with  enietation  or  sickness. 
On  recovery  lliere  i>  perb.ips  a  loymeutary  de- 
lirium, yawning,  and  a  return  of  consciousness ; 
irre^'uliir  •;ighing  breathing,  and  a  gradual  n- 
luru  of  tlie  pulse. 

In  coses  of  pwftise  hemorrhage  the  state  of 
the  patient  varies :  there  is  at  one  momenta 
k'reater  or  less  degree  of  syncope,  then  a  de- 
Kixi'  of  recovery.  Duriii|X  the  syncope  the 
countenance  is  extremely  pUid  j  there  is  more 
or  less  insensibility;  the  nspinlocy  mosw- 
ments  of  the  thoi^x  tire  at  one  period  imper- 
ceptible, and  then  there  are  irregular  sighs; 
the  pulse  is  slow,  feeble,  or  not  lo  U-  diMin- 
ifiiished;  the  exlremiucs  '^'^i 
the  stomach  is  frequently  alfccted  with  sick- 
ness. ITiere  ore  several  jihenomcna  nhsrrved 
in  this  stale  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
We  have  remarked  that,  when  die  movementt 
of  tlie  ebest  have  Ix  eii  imi'er".  |>tible  or  nearly 
so,  m  liie  interv.il  between  ilic  sighs,  the  re- 
sjiinuion  has  still  been  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  diaphragm.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
U»e  stale  of  syncope  is  often  relieved,  for  a 
time,  by  an  attack  of  sickness  and  vuiiiHiuks 
immediately  after  which  the  patient  expresses 
herself  as  feelin^r  better ;  and  the  conntenanee 
is  somewhat  iinpruved,  the  hrenthini;  more 
natural,  and  the  pulse  stronger  and  uior»;  fre- 
quent. It  may  be  a  question,  in  thts  case, 
whether  the  state  of  syncope  incnaasea  tintil 
it  mduc^  sickness ;  or  vvhcUier  tlie  stomach  b« 
nauseated  by  the  ingesta  ustially  admnn^tered, 
and  the  syncope  be,  in  part,  an  eflecl  of[hjs 
sute  of  the  stomach.  In  any  «■*>  A*  em>rt» 
to  vomit  are  su(  ce«'de<l  for  a  time  by  in  anw ' 
liorated  state  of  the  patient. 

In  cases  of  Aual  hemorrhagy  there  are  noon 
of  t'lese  ameliorations.  Tin-  symptoms  gra- 
dually and  progressively  assume  a  more  and 
more  frif^tful  aspect:  the  counten;mce  does 
not  impmve,  but  becomes  more  and  nuwe  pale 
and  .sunk;  the  consciousness  sometimes  »- 
mams,  until  at  last  there  is  some  deliriuni ; 
but  every  thing  denotes  an  impaired  state  of 
(he  energies  of  the  bnin;  the  breathing  )>e- 
comes  stertorous,  and  at  length  affected  l)y 
terrible  gasping;  there  may  be  uo  cti«)rLs  to 
vomit;  tlie  pulse  is  extremely  feeble  or  uniK  r- 
ceptible;  the  animal  bont  finis,  and  Uie  ex- 
trenuties  become  colder  and  colder  in  spita  of 


the  latter,  ata  more  leihoie  period,  or  dtinng   every  kind  of  exlecnal  wanaiii;  the  voictt  nay 
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be  strong,  and  there  are  constant  lestlessness 

and  jactitutifjii ;  at  U;ngth  the  strength  fails, 
aud  ihii  {>alit2ut  ^u^ks,  gasps,  and  expires. 

Convulsion,  as  an  immediate  effect  of  loss 
of  blood,  occun  wbaa  bloodletting  has  been 
inappropriately  Of  unduly  employed,  orflom 
excessive  hL'inorrbaL'O.  It  is  ajtt  to  orciir  in 
cases  in  which  the  patient  has  been  bled  in  a 
mtm  or  kaa  recumbent  position,  in  which  the 
blood  has  flowed  s!o%vly.  or  in  whidi  tiiiif  has 
been  lost  duriiiGT  tl>e  o]>tratiuii.  In  sucli  cases 
nrnch  blood  flows  before  syncope  is  induced^ 
too  much  to  be  safe.  W'beu  the  blood  flows 
slowly,  we  should  be  cautious  how  we  bleed  to 
diliquium  even  in  thi'  vwd  j)o>turf;  in  \he 
recumbent  posture  it  will  always  be  attended 
with  danger. 

The  more  usual  orcumnre  of  con\nilsion9 
is  from  hemorrhagy.  in  tins  luauaer  such  con- 
VuUona  occur  after  parturition,  and  constitute 
one  fi>rm  of  puerperal  convulsions.  A  more 
frightful  and  formidable  disease  it  is  impos- 
sible to  wimess.  The  countenance  and  the 
limbs  are  variously  contorted,  the  raspiratioQ 
isbbotioutandsteitoraius,  and  fiOBin  issuesfrom 
thr  mouth;  the  colour  of  the  face  is  deepened, 
and  may  be  (icsi^nated  as  being  of  a  paUsh 
lividity.  Such  a  i.t^e  calls  for  the  utmost  pre- 
sence of  mind.  The  alarm  of  the  by-standen 
must  be  quieted.  No  liasty  measures  must  be 
adopted.  The  recumbent  posture,  the  sprink- 
ling of  cold  water  unon  the  &ce,  a  cold  Won 
applied  to  die  bead,  and  fKetioiw  to  die  fi>et, 
are  the  immediate  remedies;  stimuli  and  opi- 
ates, with  nourishment,  are  to  be  admmistered 
daring  tlie  intervals  of  Cfxmiltion. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  convulsions,  a  fit  of 
delinum  occurs ;  in  other,  rarer,  cases,  we  may 
have  both  deUtitm  and  convulsions.  Hiis 
delirium  is  generally  of  short  duration ;  it  has, 
in  other  instances,  continued  so  long  as  to 
deser\e  to  he  considered  as  mania.  A  state  of 
coma  is  another  form  of  the  morbirl  etieru  of 
Ion  of  blood.  ConmiakNi  fiequeutly  ter- 
minates in  coma,  btit  the  hrtter  symptom  may 
arise  without  the  former. 

Of  these  eflbcts  of  loss  of  blood,  delirium 
chiefly  occurs  in  adult  age;  convulsions  fre- 
quently occur  both  in  adults  and  in  infants ; 
tlje  state  of  coma  is  most  frequent  in  infancy. 
The  last  case  constitutes  one  of  those  affec- 
tions which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  foe  hydren- 
ct  pliaUis.  It  will  be  particularly  (lc>(  rihed 
under  tlie  bead  of  the  IlvbabNt  ki'haloid 
DiSBAse. 

Amontr?!t  the  immedintp  effects  of  loss  of 
blood  must  be  mcntioiufd  that  of  sudden  and 
unexpected  dissolution.  The  patient  does  not 
recover  from  a  state  of  syncope;  or,  without 
syncope,  he  may  gradually  sink  after  blood- 
letting, 'lliis  evi'wi  IS  particularly  apt  to  occur 
if  tlie  patieat  be  bled  in  the  recumbent  position. 
It  has  taken  the  most  able  and  experienced 
practitioner-;  hx  surprise. 

At  various  jieriods  af^er  the  profuse  loss  of 
blood,  whether  by  bloodletting  or  heroorrhi^, 
that  state  which  has  been  termed  reaction 
occurs.  This  state  of  excca>sive  reaction  is 
loraed  giadually,  and  cooMsts,  at  ftnt,  in  for> 


cible  beating  of  the  pulse,  of  dm  earatids,  and 

of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  throb- 
bing in  the  head,  of  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  eventually  perhaps  of  beating  or  tlirob- 
bing  in  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  in  the 
oomae  of  die  aorta.  This  state  of  renetiott  is 
augmented  occasionally  hy  a  turbulent  dream, 
mental  agitation,  or  bodily  cxt;rtiun.  At  other 
limes  It  is  modiiied  by  u  temporary  faintness 
or  syncope.  There  is  also  sonu  times  ine:;u- 
larity  uf  thi:  beat  of  iha  heart  uiid  of  tlid 
pulse. 

In  the  more  exqaisUe  cases  of  exoessive  rD> 
action,  the  symptoms  are  still  more  strongly 

marked,  and  demand  a  fuller  description. 

The  beating  of  the  temples  is  at  length 
accompanied  by  a  throbbing  pain  of  the  hcnid, 
nnd  the  energies  and  sensibilities  of  the  brain 
are  morbidly  augmented ;  sometimes  there  is 
inlolcmnce  of  light,  but  still  more  frequently 
intolerance  of  noise,  and  of  disturbance  of 
any  kind,  requiring  stillness  to  be  strictly  en- 
joined, the  knockers  to  be  tied,  and  straw  to 
be  strewed  along  the  paTement ;  Ute  tleep  is 
aipiaied  and  dbturbed  hr  fcarfiil  dreams,  and 
tlie  patient  is  liable  to  awnkr,  or  to  be  awokp, 
in  a  state  of  ureal  hurry  of  mind,  sometimes 
almost  ap])roac)ung  to  delirium;  sometimes 
there  is  slight  delirium,  and  occa.sional]y  even 
continued  delirium ;  more  frequcuily  ihciu  ;ire 
great  noises  in  the  head,  as  of  singing,  of 
cracker^  of  a  storm,  or  of  a  cataract ;  in  some 
instances  there  are  ffashes  of  light ;  sometimes 
there  is  a  sense  of  trreat  pressure  or  ti^jhtness 
in  one.  part  or  round  the  head,  as  if  the  skull 
were  presnd  by  an  iron  nail,  or  bound  by  an 
iron  hoop. 

The  actiou  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  mor- 
bidly increased,  and  there  are  great  palpitation, 
and  insible  throhbings  of  the  csrotids,  and 
sometiines  ervn  of  the  abdominal  aona,  auf. 
nunted  to  a  still  i^jreater  de\,Tec  by  every  cause 
of  hurry  of  mind  or  exertion  of  the  body,  by 
sudden  noiMS  or  Ininied  dreams  orvrakings ; 
tJie  patient  is  often  greatly  alarmed  and  ira- 
pn^ned  witli  the  feeling  of  nppi'oachiog  dis- 
solution; the  state  of  palpitation  and  thiob- 
bing  is  apt  to  be  changed,  at  different  limes, 
to  a  feeling  of  syncope.  The  effect  of  sleep  is 
in  ^ome  instances  very  extraordinary,  some- 
times {lalpitatioo,  at  other  times  a  degree  of 
syncoi)e,  or  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  di^ 
Siilution.  The  puis*-  varies  from  100  to  120  or 
13U,  and  is  attended  with  a  forcible  jerk  or 
bounding  of  the  artery. 

The  res]»iiatioii  is  apt  to  be  frequent  and 
humed,  and  alttuded  witli  alleruale  pantHi<j 
and  bi|rhing;  the  movement  of  expiration  la 
sometimes  obriously  and  singularly  blended 
with  a  mofvement  eommunioMed  hf  the  beat 
of  the  heart ;  the  patient  requires  themBeUingo 
bottle,  the  fiau,  ana  the  firesli  air. 

The  skin  is  sometimes  hot;  and  dwm  aae 
frequently  general  liuny  and  restlessness. 

In  this  state  of  exhaustion,  sudden  disso- 
lution has  aonaetimes  been  tlie  immediate  con- 
sequence of  muscular  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  or  of  his  being  too  suddenly  raised 
from  the  recumbent  into  the  eicct  position. 
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The  state  of  reaction  may  gradually  suMde 
and  leave  the  patient  feeble^  but  with  ictuming 
health ;  or  it  may  yield  to  the  state  of  sink- 
ini,'.  This  term  is  adopted  not  to  ( xjin  ss  :i 
State  of  negative  weakness  merely,  which  may 
continne  lontr  and  issue  in  eveirtual  mwveiy^ 
but  t(i  dfnott-  ;i  >t.'i1e  of  |K>*ilivo  and  pro'jrrs- 
sive  faihire  u(  llie  viUtl  jxjwi  rs,  attended  by  its 
pecuhar  etTecLi,  and  by  a  set  of  |^^omena 
very  different  from  those  of  exhaustion  with  re- 
action. In  the  latter  tlie  energies  of  the  system 
were  augmented ;  in  the  fonner  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  hean  are  singu- 
larly impaired.  Tbe  aensibitttles  of  the  bnin 
subside,  and  the  pnli«'iil  is  no  loriffcr  affected 
by  noises  as  before ;  there  on  tlie  contrary, 
a  tendency  to  doiii^,  and  giadually  aome  of 
those  effifis  on  the  miismlar  system  super- 
vene wliicii  daiolt;  a  daamished  sensibility 
of  the  brain,  as  snoring,  stertor,  blowing  up  of 
the  cheeks  in  breathing,  Jkc  Instead  of  the 
httify  and  ahum  on  awaking  obaerved  in 
the  case  of  excessive  reaction,  tin-  i>;iti(.iit  ill 
the  state  of  sinking  requires  u  moment  to 
recollect  himself  and  recover  his  conHcioiu* 
ness,  is  ]ierhap<i  aHVotfd  witli  slight  delirium, 
and  is  apt  to  forget  the  ciromnstanccs  of  bts 
situation,  and,  inattentive  to  the  ohjccte  around 
him»  to  &11  again  intoa state  of  dozing. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  eflfect  of  the  state 
of  fxliaustion  witli  sinkim;  on  tin-  fiiii<  tioii  of" 
the  lungs ;  indeed,  the  very  first  indication  of 
this  State  is  to  be  found  in  the  supervention  of 
a  crepitus  in  the  n'^pintion.  only  'o  l)e  lu-ard 
at  first  on  the  most  attentivt:  litsiening;  this 
crepitus  gradual  )y  becomes  more  audible,  and 
jxisses  into  sli;.'ht  rattling,  heard  in  tbe  situ- 
ation of  tlie  bronchi  and  trachea;  there  is 
«lsu  a  degree  of  labour  or  oppn>ssioii,  siu'limg, 
hurry,  blowing,  in  the  breathing,  inducing 
aenteneas  in  ttie  nostrils,  wUdi  are  dikled 
below,  and  drawn  in  abcn  e  the  lolxs  at  each 
inspiration ;  in  some  cases  Uiere  is,  l>esides, 
a  peculiar  catching  laiyngeal  cough,  which  is 
especiall^■  ;ivf  to  come  on  diirinLT  sleep,  and 
awakes,  or  iinj  crfeclly  awakcii,  tlie  patient. 
Tlie  heart  has,  at  the  same  time,  lost  its  violent 
heat  and  palpitation,  and  the  pidse  and  arteries 
have  lost  tiieir  bomding  or  throbbim?.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  becomt'  di>urdere<l  ami 
Hatulent,  and  tympanitic,  and  ilie  cummand 
over  tlie  sphinclers  is  impaired. 

Hie  last  stage  of  sinking  is  denoted  by  a 
pate  and  stmk  coimtcuance,  inquietude,  jacti- 
tation, delirium,  and  ooldneia  of  the  esiie- 
mtties. 

It  ha.s  already  been  observed  that  delirium 

tx'ciirs  as  an  imtiirdiate  effec  t  of  loss  of  Idoctd; 

mania,  or  delirium  m  a  more  or  less  continued 
fimn,  is  not  an  tinfrequent  occunence,  as  a 
more  remote  effect  fif  the  same  cause.  That 
form  of  tlus  di!»e;i2>e  itrnied  pucrprral  mania, 
generally  arises  from  the  loss  of  blood  in  tbe 
pred.sposed.  A  form  of  mania,  not  to  Ikj 
distinguished,  except  by  tlie  history  of  tlie 
case,  from  puerperal  mania,  <KX'urs  from  loss  of 
blood,  independently  of  tbe  circumstance  of 
parturition. 
Coma,  aouraiosis,  deaftwia,  and  paralysis 


are  other  fonns  of  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood. 
Cases  of  tlie  first  kind  are  detailed  by  Dr. 
Aberatnnbie  as  well  as  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.  Mr.'I'ravers  describes  a  fonu  of  amau- 
rosis fix>m  depletion.  Deafness  torn  exhaustion 
is  by  no  means  unfrequent;  and  it  ooearionally 
fftiiains  for  a  considerable  len^rtli  of  lime, 
i'aralysis,  more  or  less  permanent,  occurs  uc- 
citsioiially  in  extreme  cases  of  exhaustion. 

\'arious  circumstance*'  rxort  an  influence  in 
diminishing  or  augmenting  the  disposition  to 
pr.-s<  iit  the  phenomena  of  loss  of  blood.  In- 
tlamnuition  of  tbe  serous  membranes  and  ni 
tbe  parenchymatous  substance  of  organs  pro- 
tects the  system  from  the  effects  of  lo<-s  of 
blood;  gastric  and  intestinal  derangements  have 
a  precisely  contrary  effect.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mode  in  which  thtfse  circumstances  operate 
is  tluit  of  inducing  different  states  of  the  olood 
itself:  inflammation  b  known  to  increase  the 
quantiQr  of  albumen  in  blood,  and  in  general 
to  induce  the  disposition  to  bulT;  chylopoietic 
derarv^^ements,  on  the  comi-ary,  induce  an  op- 
posite condition  of  the  blood.  In  the  former 
case  the  arterial  i^ratem  b  pnMily  more  firmly 
contracted  upon  its  contents,  even  when  a  pait 
of  tliese  is  subtracted ;  and  in  tliis  manner  tba 
dis|>osition  to  synco]x:  and  to  the  other  Cflbcta 
of  loss  of  blood  may  be  obviated. 

Besides  the  affections  described,  there  are 
some  organic  efTec  ts  from  loss  of  hliwd.  There 
is  a  disposition  to  etl'usioo  within  tbe  bead,  so 
that  actual  aixiplexy  as  well  as  serous  eflbsion 
Iia.H  occurred  in  t!ie  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 
Another  effect  uf  txliau:>liun  is  efliision  into  the 
air-cells  and  bronchi,  giving  origin  to  a  pe^ 
culiar  rattle  heard  with  the  stetlioscope,  and 
generally  of  fatal  omen.  Tympanitis  is  anotlier 
ertecl  of  los>  of  l)lo<ni  ;  and  a  ;.,'eneral  disposi- 
tion to  dropsy,  internal  and  external,  is  amongst 
the  moat  Mquent  of  theeflectsof  thisoonditioa 
of  tlie  system. 

Tlie  treatmeal  of  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood 
must  be  resolved  into  that  which  is  general  or 
constitutional,  and  that  whicli  is  local ;  and  it 
must  vary  according  to  the  pcculuu-  state  or 
stage  of  these  effects.  Syncope,  reaction,  and 
sinkmg  require  their  appropriate  twatmemL 
The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  stinra- 
lint  in  syncope,  sedative  and  sootliing  in  the 
state  of  reaction,  and  restorative  in  that  of 
sinking.  The  local  treatment  must  vary  with 
the  or^nm  chiefly  afTected,  and  with  the  mode  in 

which  It  IS  aliuclcd. 

When  syncope  assmnes  a  dangerous  form, 
the  principal  remedies  are,  an  attention  to  tlie 
pMture  of  the  patient,  stimulants,  and  chiefly 
brandy,  and  tlie  transfusion  of  blood. 

The  effect  of  posture  is  not,  evoi  now,  fully 
known.  It  would  be  easy  to  allow  the  patient 
to  lie  over  the  ed^e  of  the  lied,  the  head  low 
ujKin  llie  floor,  aiid  ilie  Itti  genii V  raised,  in 
this  manner  such  pressure  would  oe  restored  to 
Uic  encephalon  as  would  in  many  cases  support 
life,  until,  other  remedies  being  administered, 
the  patient  might  be  placed  out  of  immediate 
danger.  VVe  need  not  in  this  place  notice  the 
importance  of  a  regulated  mode  of  giving 
brandy  and  nourishment    We  think  it  ia 
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fteqneotty  fitett  in  such  quamitie*  as  aetnally 

to  induce  sickness  and  its  own  rejection  from 
the  stomiu,li,  and  so  as  to  frufrtnite  the  object 
of  the  physician  completely.  The  effect  should 
be  carefully  watched.  The  {^ysician  ought 
not,  of  coiin«,  in  such  a  case,  to  leava  the 
patient  for  a  momi'iit. 

The  next  renifijy  is  transfusion.  Unfortu- 
nately it  has  too  fretjiiently  happened  that  the 

E roper  period  of  adopting  this  meastire  has 
i.-eu  allowwi  to  pass  l)y.  iN'ot  only  llit-  vaM.:ular 
system  is  exhausted,  but,  after  a  time,  the 
funcUoos  of  the  nervoua  system  bore  begun  to 
ftil.  It  might  be  a  qucstioo,  therefore,  whe- 
ther galvanism  might  Dot  be  luefiiUy  coqjoiiwd 
with  tiaosiusiou. 

It  is  an  important  point  to  determine  how 
large  a  quantity  of  blood  the  system  vdW  bear 
to  receive  under  vijjious  circumstances  of  ex- 
haustion. Too  much  may  overwhelm ;  too 
little  may  be  inadequate  to  the  accompUahment 
of  the  object  in  riew.  It  is  also  an  important 
question  whether  tlie  operation  should  be  done 
at  once,  or  at  twice,  or  thrice,  and  with  what 
intervab.  As  the  s^tem  cannot  bear  a  sadden 
rf  ')ii:  '.t!ir:  of  the  ([uuntity  of  blood,  so  it  may 
iiui  U:  enabled  to  bear  its  tuu  studden  restoration. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  a  due  atten- 
tion must  be  constantly  paid  to  assist  the  arte- 
rtalitation  of  the  blood  by  tlie  admission  of 
fresh  air;  and  to  sustain  the  animal  heat  by 
proper  clothing,  and  especially  warm  applica- 
tions  to  the  fieet 

If  there  should  he  coimilsions,  delirium,  or 
coma,  it  may  \te  ntfcesstiiry  to  apply  a  sinapism 
to  die  nape  of  the  neck ;  and  in  the  two  former 
cases  some  mild  sedative,  as  tlie  tinctura  hyo- 
scyami,  may  be  of  advanlaire. 

In  tlie  case  of  excessive  reaction,  the  reme- 
dies appear  to  be,  first,  extreme  quiet  of  body 
and  of  tiie  mind ;  then,  the  mildest  sedatives, 
especially  tlic  hyos<-yaimis  ;  thirdly,  the  mildest 
nutriments ;  aiid  liLsliy,  and  alxive  ail,  time. 

Hie  pain  and  tlirobbings  in  the  head,  the  in- 
tolerance of  noises,  the  general  susceptibility  to 
disturbance,  the  palptluUuus  of  the  heart,  alike 
demand  the  utmost  quiet,  to  which  every  thing 
soothing  in  the  manner  and  treatment  must  be 
added.  Hietinctura  hyoscyami  is,  we  tliink,  the 
kindliest  :modyne  and  sedative  iii  tliese  cases. 
The  cause  and  other  circumstances  of  the  case 
point  out  the  neceasily  for  mild  nutriment,  to 
which  [K  rha]  is  the  minutest  quantities  of  hiandy 
may  be  added. 

It  may  be  iiece>.?ary  to  subdue  the  tlirobbing 
actioo  of  tlie  head  even  by  local  bloodletting; 
and  it  is  most  remarkable  now  small  a  quantity 

of  blcMid   bemj;   t.ikeii  will   ri'lieve.    Two  or 

three  leeches  are  frequently  quite  surticient. 
But  the  most  nnequnrocal  remedy  is  a  cold 

spirituous  lotion,  applied  all  over  the  head 
by  means  of  a  cap  consisting  of  one  fold  of 
Slocking. 

In  exhaustion  with  delirium,  the  tinctura 
hyoscyami  should  be  conjoined,  in  full  doses, 
with  the  other  remedies.  Tlie  morbid  susce|>- 
tibility,  not  only  of  the  brain  but  of  the  heart, 
is  greatly  assuaged  by  this  remedy. 


OF  THE  DHAIK*  9Bt 

In  cases  of  exhaustion  widi  sinking,  stimu- 
lants must  be  administered  abuudanUy.  Cata- 
plasms of  mustard  may  be  applied  1o  the  nape 
of  tlie  neck  and  to  the  fert.     It  i>  diihcnll  lo 

imagine  what  would  be  the  eifect  of  a  trans- 
fusion of  blood ;  we  have  no  donbt  that  gal- 

>'anism  would  i  r  '  tit  life;  and  we  should 
think  the  two  renutlies  might  be  conjoined 
witii  advant^e. 

In  all  cases  of  exhaustion  the  functions  of 
tlic  bowels  suffer.  Constipation  and  flatulency 
are  the  usual  couseciuemes.  Tliese  are  best  re- 
lieved by  the  warm-water  enema,  which  must, 
however,  of  course,  be  administered  with  due 
precaution,  so  as  to  ])reveiit  further  exhaustion. 

It  IS  interesting  to  observe  tiie  blunted  sjeiusi- 
bilities  in  synco])e  and  in  sinking,  and  to  com- 
pare them  T\  ith  the  inorbidiy  acute  seu-sibilities 
of  tlie  state  uf  reu<  lioa.  Sinapisms  to  rouse, 
and  tiie  tinctura  hyoscyami  to  lull  them,  are, 
in  their  respective  places,  remedies  of  the 
neatest  value. 

HLUE  DISEASE.  SeeCTAKosis. 

HKAIN,  Invlammation  fu.— Cndcr  this 
term  we  propose  to  include  liie  pathology, 
symptoms,  and  treatmciit  of  the  inflammatoiy 
adections  of  the  brain  and  of  its  membranes. 
We  adopt  this  plan,  not  merely  because  of  the 
intimate  relation  sabsisiinir  between  tlioe  struc- 
tures, but  because,  wheu  we  trace  the  history 
of  a  number  of  acute  affibetions  of  theenoepha- 
lon,  and  examine  the  lesions  of  structure  ])re- 
sented  after  death,  we  !«!iatl  tifqut-nl'y  Jiud  that 
the  substance  of  the  organ  as  well  as  the  in- 
vesting membranes  has  been  involved  in  the 
disease.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  esta- 
blishmtc  the  diagnosis  between  iiitiaiiimatinn  of 

the  parenchyma  of  the  brain  aud  that  of  its 
membranes.   Both  forms  of  disease  have  been 

classed  by  t!ie  majority  of  nosologists,  ancient 
as  well  as  modem,  under  the  same  head  as 
phraUtUf  in  consequence  of  their  inabili^  to 
draw  any  distinct  line  of  demarcatum  betwecD 
their  symptoms. 

Several  modern  pathologists,  however,(I^le- 
mand,  Uostan,  Uouilhutd,  Jeodrin,  &c.) 
havinf^  devoted  much  time  and  attentiott  to  the 
study  of  cerebral  diseases,  and  collected  a  large 
body  of  well-obsencd  clinical  cases,  coD(%ive 
that  tlicy  have  succeeded  in  establbhin^  conect 
niles  of  dia'zrrinsis  between  several  of  the  in- 
rtammaiory  aili?ctions  of  the  bnmi  and  of  its 
membranes ;  and  they  affirm,  moreover,  tfiat  it 
is  quite  possible,  in  nuuiy  cases,  to  ascertain 
the  difTerent  de^jrees,  stages,  and  even  seats  of 

Cerebral  inflammation.     The    rapid  advances 

made  of  late  vears  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  ana  morbid  anatomy  of  ttie  brtdn, 
nave  no  doubt  greatly  assisted  modem  obser- 
vers in  discnminatiug  tlie  character  of  its 
various  diseases.  It  is  not,  in  mean  time, 
improbable  that  they  may,  in  some  instances, 
have  been  led,  by  Uieir  zeal  in  a  new  held  of 
discovery,  to  overstep  the  exact  boundaries 
of  fiict.  We  think  there  is,  however,  an  equal 
pfohability  that  many  of  our  frilisres  in  diagQo- 
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sh,  in  a  class  of  diseasc-s  Iiithcrto  so  little  slu- 
di>i\  111  tins  (iiiiiitiy,  Bits  iu  be  miputcil  to  a 
deiiLi.  i.(  y  iti  our  own  powers  of  oiMerratioo ; 
tbe  uld  ada^e  that  it  is  |iossihle  to  Unik  at  an 
object  wiiliuut  wting  it,  which  is  not  the  less 
true  for  beint;  trite,  boinu,  we  apprehend,  often 
veribed  m  tbe  studjr  of  lite  sjiii|i|oau  of  di»- 

Tho  iTsull  of  ntir  own  exprri^tiCL-  leads  us  to 
the  ooucltisiiJti  titat  there  arc  extreme  ca^es  la 
MKfaral  affections  w  hich  can  nefw  be  mi»Uken 
one  for  another;  iliat  there  are  cases  no;  «io  wf-U 
marked,  in  whicli  tlic  attainment  of  aii  accurate 
dia^iosis  is  atlmikil  with  f^'^ater  difficulty; 
that  there  are  al*o  luuted  casea,  in  wfaicb  one 
form  of  disease,  which  may  have  exuted  eepe- 
r  it'  '  ^  for  a  lime,  gives  rise  to  anotlur,  or  in 
wUah  a  diseaae,  at  tir^t  local,  becomes  general. 
AJI  these  eircuinst:mces  must  necessarily  tend 
to  coinjdicatf  thr  ^llavMl<)•^i^.  ^^  i'  >liuulil  re- 
flect, liowe\xT,  iliut  liie  study  of  tiie  potlioio^v 
of  the  brain  is  only  in  its  commeiioement;  that 
the  sitreat  method  of  aisquinng  greater  power  of 
dbcrimmttjao  is  to  avail  ourselves  cautiously 
of  tile  information  ;uiil  t  xiHTit'iir ol  tliosc  \\]n> 
have  already  been  kbuurmi;  in  the  iiekl,  atid 
to  bring  to  the  fuKher  htvestigaiioa  of  this  in. 
tricato  suh|frt  a  s[)irit  of  careful  observntioo 
and  strict  iitduclioii.  We  may  thus  reasutiabl^ 
hope  to  be  enabled  in  time  to  rectify  thcv 
enon,  extend  the  sphere  of  our  knowlcd}^, 
and  establish  this  important  branch  of  patho- 
logy on  a  more  practical  foundation.  The  ut- 
most ttiat  can  be  expeoed  bim  predse  rules  of 
diagnosis,  in  any  class  of  diseases,  is  that  they 
should  nuide  us  accurately  in  the  great  majority 
of  ca^es^  and  although  it  may  occasioually 
happen  that  Ihej  do  not  accomplish  this,  they 
are  not  on  that  account  to  h*;  laid  iisulo  as  of 
no  value.  There  is  ludf  i-d  no  class  of  dise;iscs 
in  which  llie  symptoms  may  not  at  times  prove 
deceitful;  we  thus  have  hOent  aflections  of  the 
lunffs  and  alimentaty  canal  widioat  any  or  widi 
only  \f  ry  >!iv;lit  syniptunis  ;  and  very  decided 
8Ym|)toiaik  of  mtiaratnatory  or  other  diseases  of 
these  or^ns  witliout  any  or  at  least  with  only 
very  insi^nificaiii  dt  .  i  i 

^^  hen  eitlier  itie  arac  tnioid  or  pia  muter, 
which  cloitely  invest  the  brain,  are  extensively 
inflamed^  the  fiinctions  of  tids  organ  become 
inevitably  distutbed  by  syin]);itlietic  irritation, 
without  its  iiaaiicliyiiia  ni'Cfssiirily  iiarukinj;: 
of  the  iuHanimation ;  or  if  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  parenchyma,  H  is  mostly 
cotifiiiwl  to  tl»€  superficial  layer  of  cortical 
i>ul»>taiice.  lliis  in  exactly  the  manner  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  lungs  or  intestines 
an  disturbed  iu  pleurisy  or  peritonitis.  Hence 
fai  anchnitis  or  meningitis,  besides  liead-ach 
and  intense  (t  %er,  we  lia\  t'  ;ui  increase  of  tlie 
general  sensibility,  pceteiuatuial  acutenen  of 
the  external  senses,  violoit  delirium  and  oon- 
vtdsioiis,  and,  finally,  collapse,  coma,  and 
deatli.  Extensive  and  acute  inflammation  of 
the  hemis{>liere  of  the  brain  will  he  chuao- 
terized  hy  a  nearly  ^inlil.lr  train  of  symptoms. 
In  tlic  grt;at  majority  of  cases  the  two  diseases 

lin  to  «ndi  othar,  and  an  thin  condNiMdf 


it  is  then  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  disciimiuate  between  tbein.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  forms  of  cerebml  inflammation 
more  circumscribed  in  their  seat,  and  chronic  in 
their  ]>rogress,  resjiectuig  the  diagnosis  of 
which  it  cannot,  we  thaik,  be  any  longer 
asserted  that  the  practitiofier  is  altogether  left 
in  doubt. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  inflani> 
matiuii  of  the  encephalon  under  two  divisions, 
VIZ.  1.  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
thf  l>r<iiii  (ineniti'^itt.s*) :  2.  inflammation  of  tha 
sulistdiicti  ut  the  braju  (ccrebritis). 

1.  Inflammation  of  tue  mkhubakes  or 
THE  aaAiK  (memncitis). — When  we  look  into 
systematic  works  on  medicine,  we  are  at  onoe 
struck  with  tlie  confusion  which  exists  in  the 
nomenclature  of  cerebral  diseases.  Thus  the 
term  phrenitis,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so 
ppneniily  known  that  it  has  passed  into  popular 
use,  w^  employed  by  :iuiiie  of  the  earher  phy- 
sicians to  oesignate  that  delirium  whien  » 
fiequently  arises  in  the  course  or  towards 
the  termination  of  difl^ent  diieases;  vrhilst 
ainonu'st  tlie  modems  it  is  ajjplied  to  intlain- 
mauon  of  tlie  brain  or  of  lU  membranes.  The 
group  of  symptoms  wMeb  Fiank  names  enee* 
phabtis,  is  called  phrrni'f  hy  \'ogel,  menittgitit 
by  lieqnn,  ccpfuuitit  by  i^innKUS,  arachnitUf 
or,  more  properly,  arachno'iditu  by  Martinet; 
and  in  diflerent  essays  and  detached  publica- 
tions by  various  authors,  cases  strictly  analo- 
t;i>us  are  collected  togetlier  under  the  deuomi- 
nauon  hydrocephalus,  hydrocephalic  fever,  or 
hydrencephaltts.  All  this  has  arisen  from  a 
diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  scat  of  the  dis- 
ease, one  person  considering  it  as  located  in 
the  cefebru  substance ;  a  second  in  the  invesU 
inp  membranes,  the  arachnoid  nienilminp, 
the  pia  mater,  or  in  Ijolh;  wluLt  a  tlurd  is 
altogether  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of 
the  eAtsed  fluid  and  of  the  means  of 
it ;  not  knowing  perhaps  that  it  is  a  mere  coi^ 
sequence  or  result  of  inflammatory  action,  and 
not  at  all  an  element  or  a  constituent  of  tht 
original  disease.  Cullen'  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  we  could  not,  h\-  ri  'i  mn-e  to 
llic  symptoms  during  life,  ur  tiie  appeaianoes 
presented  after  death,  assign  exactly  tlie  seat  of 
the  diflerent  acute  aflections  within  the  haul; 
and  tlierefore  he  include<l,  under  the  tmn 
phrenitis,  the  infliUnnv.Hions  o(  the  diflerent 
Structures  omtained  in  tiie  cranium,  no  matter 
whether  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  organ 
or  in  its  investments.  Miuson  Uood  gives  what 
may  be  considered  a  qualifled  assent  to  tins 
view  of  dte  subject.  He  observes  tliat  **  the 
disease  may  commence  in  the  ineniiiranes  or 
in  Uie  subst;ince  of  Uie  bi~aiti ;  and  if  it  were  to 
confine  itM;lf  strictly  to  the  )iart  flrst  afliected, 
instead  of  spreading  from  one  to  the  other, 
Aeve  wQold  perhap*  be  no  great  diflteuhy  in 
determining  from  il^  '-  nptoms  before  us  its 
actual  seat;  for  whilst  membranous  indamma- 
tioii  is  accompanied  by  acute  and  rousing  pain, 
great  hent,  nnd  i  |itiV  c  iT-nnnnently  and  consi- 
derably quickened,  (t^cnchymatous  intlamma- 
tioa  is  distifigniifaed  bj  a  haavy  and  uttiui 
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■tupiiying  pain,  slight  hicKQBe  of  heat,  pulse 
irregularly  qmrkcnt-d,  or  sometimes,  on  the 
coQtrary,  below  the  natural  standard."  As 
mdh  of  ibesc  conditions  ii  oecasioaally  pre- 
sented to  us  in  diffrrfnt  cnscs  of  wphalitis, 
we  may,  says  tlie  same  writer,  infer  that  in  the 
one  instance  the  disease  ii  MiMd  in  the  mem- 
bium,  fiiiflammalio  meaiDgica — j^hNnsv^ 
bmin-fever,]  whilirt  in  the  other  it  is  ntoBtra  in 

tlie  ccrcliral  sul)st;mcf  il-clf.  [inflamnutio  plO- 

fuoda — acute  dropsy  of  the  head.] 
NoihtDjr  has  contributed  more  to  the  difibnon 

of  error  iii  nu'clirine  th:ui  the  disposition  so 
consiiuiily  uuuuief>te<l  to  cunsider  syin|>toms  as 
if  they  were  di<$ea.ses,  and  diDcasea  eptitie-i, 
endowed  with  individuality  or  a  uni(l>mi  mode 
of  existence.  It  also  but  too  frequently  l»ap- 
{K-iis  tliul  effects  are  taken  for  causes,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  disposition  to 
ftmefilize,  concliisions  are  dnnrn  fiom  partial 
observation*,  confined  i>ertiajis  to  a  few  detached 
msiiiiates.  The  opiiuuas  eiilertained,  and  the 
doctrines  taught  with  regard  to  infiamination, 
gener.illy,  ;ls  a  morbid  condition,  fiimish  a  full 
illuslratjuu  of  tliese  errors.  Are  there  not  many 
who  think  and  act  as  if  the  efhision  in  hydro- 
oephalus  w«re  the  essence  of  the  disease,  and 
not  a  result  or  effect  of  inflaminatoiy  action? 
It  is  with  many  a  fundamental  axiom  that  in- 
flammation *»ofUins  all  textures;  hence  "  ra- 
molliasement"  or  softening  comes  to  constitute 
the  anatomical  churacter  of  the  snhslane*;  of 
the  brain  when  inflamed.  In  jxnnt  of  feet 
softening  is  only  a  singU'  step  or  stage  in  the 

D;iesi  of  diuige»  tiut  first  depaiture  {n»n  the 
thy  oobdiiion  being  a  tnrp^d  and  tense  state 

of  tlie  part  affi-cted,  whieli  Nuhsiqnenlly  be- 
comes softened ;  but  uistead  of  passing  ou  to 
•appuiaiion*  in  some  instances  me  process  of 
disorganization  i-  um  sted,  and  then  the  part 
becomes  induralecl.  Tinei  was  so  fully  im- 
pceased  with  these  views,  that  initend  of  iblkm- 
ing  the  usual  routine  of  commencing  with  a 
definition  of  inflammation,  he  considered  under 
so  many  distinct  licad-;  the  inflammations  of  the 
diifereut  primary  textures  of  which  the  body  is 
eooiposea,  indicating  the  anatomical  diaraeteni 
and  the  peculiar  symT<totns  of  each.  Hie 
amchnoid  membrane,  for  inst;uu:e,  lielongmg 
as  it  does  lo  tlie  class  of  senius  tissues,  resem- 
bles them  in  its  lesions  when  di.sea>i  d,  as  it  dr>e< 
in  its  character  and  properties  in  ilie  li.  althv 
condition.  Like  all  the  individual  of  its  class 
it  beoomes,  when  the  subject  of  difliereut  de- 
gices  and  modes  of  iiritation,  the  seat  of  serous 
and  purulent  efl'usions,  as  well  as  of  exudations 
of  coagulalde  lymph  :  and  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  tlie  pericaidium,  the  pleun,  or  tlie  perh- 
toneum,  are  considered  as  distinguishable  ny  a 
s»j>ecuil  tr.ua  of  symptoms,  it  would  be  natural 
to  infer  that  the  like  lesion  of  the  arachnoid 
must  be  attended  hj  its  appropriate  character* 
fMies. 

These  general  Hews,  which  are  confi'ssedly 
applicable  to  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the 
•)rsteni»  woold  have  induced  the  teamed  author 
of  the  "  Nosographie  PhiIos<n>lii(]ue."  when 
tn»tiop  of  the  cereoral  inflammaiious,  to  divide 
them  into  sepnnie  graupSf  aoooiding  is  diey 


•re  seated  m  the  membranes  or  b  the  sub- 
stance of  the  onmn.  Rut  he  was  too  discrimi- 
nating an  observer  to  be  biassed  by  a  prUtri 
views,  or  lc<l  away  by  the  spirit  of  system  :  he 
admits,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  unity  of  his 
plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  sepn- 
rately  cerebritis  and  meningitis,  and  to  cite  cases 
in  which  the  exisU-nce  of  each  could  be  disiin- 

Eislied  by  a  special  train  of  symptoms,  lllis 
found  to  l)e  inijiracticable,  and  conseqnently 
felt  himself  obliged  to  include  under  one  head, 
emepioliti*,  the  general  history  and  the  com- 
plex and  varying  symptoms  of  inflammation^ 
whether  seati'd  in  the  membranes  or  in  the  sulv 
st.mce  of  the  biain.  Tlie  majority  of  our  pnic- 
tical  men  subscribe  to  Uie  correctness  of  these 
news ;  fbr  Uiey  learn  by  exiierience  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  indicate  a  dia<znosis  in  a  nosolo- 
gical table  than  to  sup|)ort  it  ai  tlic  bed-side  of 
a  patient. 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  peculutrities  of  the  circulation  in  it 
and  ujjon  it,  would  also  lead  to  the  inference, 
that  utile  meninges  be  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
the  eontigoous  cerebral  substance  most  partici- 
pote  in  some  degree  in  the  irritative  influence. 
In  other  organs  the  vessels,  after  entering  them 
by  trunks  and  branches  of  various  sixes,  branch 
out  and  ramify  in  their  interior  until  they  be- 
come capillary  ui  tlieir  spongy  and  areolar 
tissue.  But  in  the  brain  a  different  arrangement  ^ 
takes  place :  the  vessels,  after  entering  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  communicate  ficely  widi  one 

another,  and  then  brand)  out  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  ramifying  in  an  extended  web  of 
cellnkr  tissue  [pta  mater] ;  in  this  way  they  be- 
come reduced  to  so  great  a  decree  of  tenuity 
bfdoK  they  enter  the  substance  of  tJie  or^^i, 
that  it  may  l>e  said  to  lie  surrounded  by  a  vas- 
cular atmosphere  from  which  its  supplies  are 
derived.  I  fence  it  is,  that  as  the  meninges  and 
the  contiguous  ct  rehral  substance  are  supjjlied 
fiom  the  same  source,  each  will  more  or  less 
beeome  aflbeted  by  any  infhunmatorr  B<^on  set 
up  in  the  other.  M.  Rayle,  in  his  thesis,  gircs 
six  ca.ses  f)f  what  be  considers  chronic  arach- 
nitis, as  in  ail  oftliem  the  arachnoid  membrann 
was  thickened,  opaqne,  and  resisting, and  theSS 
was  found  some  serous  effusion  ;  but  in  five  cf 
these  cases  portions  of  the  cerebral  snhstance 
woe  adherent  to  the  membcaoes;,  and  so  much 
softened  as  to  be  brought  away  with  the  latter 
w  hen  an  effort  was  made  to  dcta(  h  them  :  in 
five  of  them  also  the  pia  mater  was  injected, 
thidtened,  and  infiltrated  with  sen)us  fluid. 
MM.  Martinet  and  Parent,  in  tlieir  ehilKirate 
mooogniph  on  araehoktis,  give  the  results  of 
their  examination  of  one-hundred  and  sixteen 
ca.<!es,  publislied  with  the  expressed  design  of 
esublishing  the  diagnosis  and  pathology  of 
arachnitis.  Hut  thoiiijh  tiiese  <-asrs  are  clas-sed 
as  inflammations  of  a  serous  membrane,  we 
6nd  that  in  a  consideittble  number  of  diem  the 
inflammation  had  extended  to  the  ceiel)nil  sub- 
stance, the  v«s»seb  of  the  pia  mater  being  at  the 
sunc  time  injected,  and  its  subMoce  diickened 
and  covered  with  n  serous  or  twro-punilCBt 
effusion ;  so  ihat^  judging  fiom  d^  post  mop- 
lem  iqipeannoes,  they  were  in  &ct  mixed 
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cases ;  and  in  stri(  fiii  -is  \vr  must  refer  the 
symptoms  or  philological  indications  pre- 
sented durin?  liie,  to  lha  lesion  of  the 

■uttstaiice  rithf-r  than  tn  tfint  of'tlip  niPiiiiiCfs. 

Tht;  brain  wnfe^jtedly  jut-Kit's  over  all  the 
pheoomem  which  are  attended  with  consciouii- 
ness,  and  over  every  act  which  i.s  influenced  by 
the  will ;  it  is  the  bi^n  of  intellect,  and  tiie 
centre  of  sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion. 
JkloieoTer,  through  the  pneumo-gasthc  nerve, 
it  influences  directly  the  mnctions  of  digesdoo 
anil  respir.itinii,  and  indirectly  fthrou^h  the 
respinttury  ujiiKuutus)  that  of  tite  circuiation. 
£x|jeriment  also  demonstrates  ita  intimate  con- 
nexiOD  with  tlie  regulation  of  animal  tpmprni- 
tore.  Now  if  we  note  the  symptoms  attnbuu  ti 
t>i  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  memhrane,  or 
look  over  the  catalogue  of  them  as  enumenited 
by  diJiiBrent  writers,  we  shall  find  tint  they  am 
,but  so  many  lesions  or  <iistiirl).nn.  s  (if  onr  ur 
more  of  tJie  cerebral  funcliuns,  aiid  as  sucli  ihcy 
must  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  organ  itsetf 
which  holds  these  functions  in  iK  ]m  n<lt  ?irr, 
and  not  of  the  investing  membroiiLt,  ulutli  cm\- 
not  exert  on  these  functions  any  direct  controul. 
Tims,  when  in  a  suminaiy  of  the  9}'mntoms  of 
aniduiitis  we  find  delirium,  spasm,  and  rigidity 
of  the  muscles,  convulsions,  \omitinu',  stupor, 
coma,  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
witli  strahisnius,  we  must  lefer  diem  to  an  alter- 
ation in  the  function  or  stnirtnrp  of  <>nmt  part 
of  the  cercbro-spinal  in.u>b,  and  tiol  uf  ils  in- 
vestments merely.  The  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater  are  so  simple  in  their  structure  and  func- 
tion that  we  can  scarcely  assign  to  inflamroatoiy 

arlion  \\]n  u  set  up  in  llicni  any  OthCT  iadlCf^ 

tioa  except  pain  or  head-ach. 

Dr.  ADercnxnbie  expressly  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  "  that  our  kii(n\li<i„'<'  is  not  suffi- 
ciently matured  tu  enable  us  to  say  wiiii  amfi- 
dtnct  what  symptoms  indicate  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  its  membranes."  The  difficulty  of 
estalihslung  tliis  |X)int  of  di.i/nosis  has  been 
felt  hv  all  those  who  have  treated  of  the  sub' 
ject.  Thete  are  cmsumstatices,  however,  tn  which 
we  can  .lulicile  with  sufficient  precision  the 
symptoms  of  cerebritis,  as  distinguished  from 
any  that  can  in  strictness  be  referred  to  menin- 
gitis;  for  inst.nicc,  wlu  ii  the  inflammation  is 
isoldlfd,  and  dix-s  not  reacli  the  membranes,  as 
where  it  is  seated  in  llie  liiahmius  or  corpus 
striatum.  If  in  such  a  case  the  atuck  does  not 
pfoceed  with  unusuad  violence  or  rapidity,  the 
pathoi,'nomonic  syin|)ioTns  can  be  traced  readily 
enough,  and  no  attentive  obsencr  would  mis- 
lake  the  disease  fin*  arachnitis.  Hut  if  tlie  in- 
flammation occurs  at  tlic  circuinff/i  iuc  of  the 
organ,  where  the  meinbnuies  and  the  cerebnd 
substance  an  in  contact,  and  both  are  supplied 
by  the  same  vessels,  then,  though  the  ioftam- 
matory  action  may  at  the  outset  he  seated  in 
the  meninges,  it  s]K-t  <lily  t  xt*  nd  more  or 
less  to  the  cerebral  substance,  and  by  compU- 
eating  die  lesion,  will  confuse  the  diagnosis. 
We  liave  examined  many  cases  which,  on  a  su- 
perncial  inspection  or  hvn^xy  examination,  would 
Deaet  down  as  ca»t >  of  acute  meningitisi  but 
bgr  cu«fiiUy  elevating  the  membmaest  we  ctnild 


distinctly  observe  v<»sscls,  cnlanjcil  and  dis- 
tended, passing  into  the  cerebral  substance; 
and  on  examining  the  latter  texture  attentively, 

Wf  cfiiild  also  recot:ni«p  an  increase  of  its  vas- 
cularity, and  occasionally  some  de^'ree  of  diange 
in  its  colour  and  consistence.  In  tiie  great 
miytNrity  of  superficiid  inflammations  there  is  a 
mixed  le<tion,  and  all  that  discrepancy  which 
th.  ir  progress  and  symptoms  present  is  expli- 
cabie  not  merely  by  the  extent  and  de^ce  of 
die  inflammation,  or  hf  peculiar  idiosym  rasy, 
but  by  tho  f  u  t  i!i  it  in  some  of  tliero  the  mflani- 
roalory  action  is  fur  ilie  moflt  part  expended  on 
the  membranes,  die  brain  receiving  hut  slightly 
the  irritative  influence;  that  in  others  tltc  ro- 
vene  obiiiins ;  whilst  in  a  third  group  ii  secius 
as  if  concentrated  upon  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater,  the  arachnoid  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
biain  on  the  other  bemg  but  slif^tly  aflected. 
By  viewing  the  snhit-ct  in  this  «av,  Tand  we  are 
induced  to  do  so  fruiu  an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  it,  as  well  as  from  numerous  post  mor- 
tem examinations,)  we  shall  clearly  pi  rceive 
that  the  diagnosis  of  the  membranous  and  pu- 
renchyiuatous.  inflammation  in  the  enoephaUm 
lias  been  considered  obscure  because  m  voy 
many  cases  they  occur  simultaneously.  From 
this  mo<le  of  considering  the  suhjet  t.  it  will  be 
obvious  tliat  in  a  practical  point  of  view  it  b  of 
much  more  imporunce  to  be  aMe  to  determine 
wliat  may  t>e  .  onsidered  a  prpvioii-?  question, 
namely,  what  art-  liie  symptoms  which  indicate 
inflammation  within  the eucephalon,  than nicdy 
to  marlL  its  exact  iocatioo. 

Cerebral  irritations  are  divisil>le  into  two 

UTcat  eliLsses.  syniptoniatic  and  idin]>athic- ;  the 
former  being  by  taj  ttie  more  numerous.  Urous- 
sab  goes  so  fiur  as  to  say  that  **  die  biain  is  of 
all  organs  the  one  which  is  the  least  liable  to 
iiiflamroation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  seldom  if  ever 
aflected  directly,  being  almost  always  acted  on 
through  its  sympathetic  connexions  with  other 
viscera."  Symptomatic  irritation  is  for  the 
most  p;u-t  connected  witii  and  dejiendent  on  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 
We  frequently  observe  that  for  weeks  previ- 
ously to  the  (><■(  urrcnn-  of  pain  or  any  disturb- 
ance in  tile  head,  the  digeative  functions  have 
been  iro]iaired,  the  bowels  confined  or  inegular, 
and  the  stools  unnatiii-al.  In  manv  of  thfse 
cases,  when  the  head-ath,  retching,  irregular 
fever,  and  even  coma,  have  set  in,  speedy  and 
permanent  relief  has  followed  the  use  of  puiga- 
tives,  and  the  odier  means  usually  resoaied  to 
for  correcting  dis<trdere<l  functions.  An  irrita* 
tivc  influence  is  in  such  cases  propagated  from 
the  digestive  organs  to  the  brain  by  reason  of 
tlie  close  sv  !Tip  if'ie'if  connexion  which  subsists 
belwcui  ihem  in  iiealih  and  in  disease;  and 
that  irritation,  if  kept  up  for  a  while,  will  pass 
into  positive  inilammation,  marked  by  its  usual 
consequences.  Tlie  irritation  of  worms  and  of 
teething  may  also  induce  similar  results,  more 
naiticularly  in  those  oomititutioaaUv predisposed. 
We  firequently  observe  these  cerebral  afleietioM 
tn  oprini-  up  during  the  cour<!c  of  other  diseases, 
of  which  tney  may  be  considered  as  compli- 
cations; namely,  continued  fever,  scarlatina, 
measlest  hot^ing-cough;  and  they  not  unfie- 
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qu«ithr  follow  accideuu  or  injuries.  ii«iiG«, 
my»  Dr.  Aberafombie,  it  becoimn  meoMry 

to  keep  in  view  those  s\ myifoiii-.  wliicli  m  i 
in  iu  the  course  of  iln-st  iJi>l;i!»u»,  or  iollow 
such  accidents,  and  iniluate  the  existence 
of  a  danf^erouii  all'ection  of  tlic  head.  Re- 
ferring these  to  their  res»|)ective  seutii,  they 
are  as  follows  : — In  the  head — head-ach,  with 
throbbing  and  giddines^i,  tinnitu.4,  sense  of 
weiglit  and  fulness,  stupor,  and  propensity  to 
s!ff-p.  In  many  obscure  and  iusuliims  ium-s  a 
ctmsuuit  feeling  of  giddiness  is  ilie  only  re- 
markable symptom.  In  the  e^e — impatience 
of  light,  unu.snal  contraction  or  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  double  vision,  bliuduiiss,  distortion 
of  the  eyes  outwards,  paralysis  of  tlie  lids, 
causing  the  shut  eyej  or  tbe  gaping  eye.  In 
the  ear  unusual  acuteneas  of  nearing,  (ireat 
noi-c  ill  tla-  tars,  transient  deafness.  In  the 
*/«wA — iiidiiilaict  or  diAicult  articulation,  un- 
usual quickness  or  unusual  slowness  of  .speech. 
In  the  pulse — slownMS,  rfmarkalile  vanafinns 
in  iu  frequency.  Jh  (he  mnul — transient  tits 
of  incoherence,  confusion  of  thought,  foigetfijl- 
ness,  liigb  delirium.  In  the  miuc/ei— convul- 
sion or  partial  paralysis.  Whilst  examining 
<•'  '!  j ca'?es  of  this  sort,  atti-ntioii  -.liquid  Im? 
directed,  not  merely  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a  particular  symptom,  but  rather  to  dctCP> 
mine  whether  there  is  a  corre3|X)ndence  and 
harmony  between  the  symptoms ; — thus  "  tbe 
peculiar  opprej^ion  which  acconi|)anies  •  high 
degree  of  lever  ie  not  considered  dangerous,  or 
perimpa  nn&Toumble ;  but  the  »aroe  degree  of 
oppressioD  without  fever,  or  with  a  ven*  biiLrlit 
lever,  would  indicate  a  hcud-affecUon  of  a  daxi- 
gerous  character."  This  remark  is  applicable 
also  to  head-ach  and  delirium. 

Acute  meningiti*. —  Under  this  term  we  shall 
include  all  thoee  cases  in  which  the  inAamma> 
tory  action  has  its  princi|)al  sent  in  the  mem- 
branes, but  in  which  it  is  a  legitimate  matter 
of  iiifert'nce  tliat  an  irriiati\c  iniliicucc  is  pro- 
pagated to  the  contiguous  cerebral  liubstance. 

Hiis  alfeetion  pr^ents  a  tnin  of  symptoms 
which  varus  in  flifltrcnt  :vie%  and  in  dinerent 
temperaments.  Its  tuu:>i  marked  and  ordinary 
diameter  at  its  outet  is  an  increased  sensibility 
to  all  sorts  of  impressions,  the  ordinary  extrmril 
influences  producing  inordinate  effects.  Thus 
a  child  is  restless  and  sleepless,  seldom  even 
dosing,  or  if  he  does  doie,  from  time  to  time  start- 
ing and  waking  up ;  he  attends  to  every  sound, 
the  eyes  arc  suffused,  the  retina  is  so  sensitive  to 
light  that  he  winks  or  turns  away  if  hi.^  face  is 
diieeled  to  a  window  or  to  a  candle ;  the  pupil 
is  generally  contracted,  but  not  invariably  so. 
The  head  is  often  moved  about,  or  from  side  to 
sidt ,  Ml  are  the  limbs ;  the  temper  is  peevish, 
and  nothing  seems  to  soothe  this  irriuible  con- 
dition but  motion  up  and  down  the  room  in 
the  arms  of  the  nur«ie  or  nttendant.  Tlie  state 
-of  tlte  bowels  varies  much  in  different  instances : 
they  nay  be  cooAned  or  lebuted,  but  the  stools 
do  not  present  any  unnatural  appf-tirance. 
There  is  a  minor  degree  of  this  state  vvluc h  is 
marked  by  increase<l  animation  and  liveliness, 
which  with  ordinary  observers  may  pass  for  an 
incnafle  of  health  and  vigour,  though  an  atten- 


tive obserrer  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
counteoanoe  wants  that  disengaged  air  which 

ovists  iti  liraltli ;  and  mi  in.ikiii^  a  closer  exa- 
mination iie  wili  tiiid  lluit  tiie  eyes  frequently 
close  and  wink,  and  the  countenance  SLssumes 
an  expression  as  of  frowning :  the  hand,  too» 
is  frequently  raised  towanls  the  head,  and  the 
finger^  aie  livedly  r!i.s.d.  We  occasiunally 
objierve  iu  childreu  a  state  the  very  opuusite  of 
thi9-<-«  state  characterised  by  a  want  or  anina- 
tion,  accnrnjatiifil  bv  plaintive  moaning  at 
Uiues,  and  an  inditlcrence  to  suncxindnig  ob- 
jects. Though  the  child  does  not  sleep,  yet 
his  htate  is  uottliatof  waking;  and  if  roused, 
he  betrays  fretfulness  and  peevishness,  llie-se 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  indications  of 
an  incipient  inritation,  which  in  some  coiuttitu- 
tioos  may  arise  independently  of  any  assignable 
agency,  hut  which  in  many  ca'^i  s  is  reft  rnble  . 
to  an  irritation  propagated  tu  the  brain  from 
the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves  during 
dentition,  or  by  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  by  vitiated  secretions,  or  a  torpid  liver,  llie 
symptoms  here  indicated  are  liy  some  persons 
denomiuated  /c  t  ir,  some  epithet  being  usually 
added  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  its  source 
or  Its  nature;  nefn  e  tlie  terms  gastric,  irritative, 
and  hydrocei>halic  fever.  The  most  exprejwive 
term  that  cm  be  employe<l  is  that  devised  by 
Dr.  Nit  iiolt,  "  sensitive  erethism."  It  is  dis- 
tinct iVutn  inflammation  of  the  braui,  ot  vviuch 
it  is  frequently  die  precursor ;  and  according  to 
individual  peculiarities  or  other  modifying 
circumsttuices,  it  may  end  in  cerebritis,  menin- 

^'iiis,  or  that  tnodifKatioii  of  the  latter  called 
hydrocephalus :  and  thus  termination  is  but  too 
often  tutexpected  by  the  practitioner,  whose 
attention  ha.'*  p<«rhaps  1k-i n  dirt>  ted  to  secondary 
indications  and  uiuior  etiects,  whilst  the  ere> 
thismal  state  of  the  brain  has  crept  on  unheeded. 
The  condition  here  indicated  cuinot  l>e  sup- 
posed to  exist  unaccompanied  by  an  increased 
flow  of  bhiiKl  through  the  cerebral  vessels,  or 
in  other  words,  an  increase  in  their  de,;ree  of 
tension ;  and  as  the  tension  may  vary  from  a 

.ilitrht  de'j^rer-  of  fulness  to  the  uieatest  of  uliich 
the  ve»:>t:!:s  iue  ftu-(  eptihle,  such  a  state  of  local 
determination  of  lihx>d  will  soon  end  in  inflam- 
mittion  if  not  subdued  by  proper  means.  The 
actual  inflammatory  attack  is  generally  u.nhered 
in  l)y  head-ach  more  or  less  violent,  (the  pain 
being  referred  to  the  temples^  the  vertex  or 
fbreneed,  sometimes  to  the  occiput  and  base  of 
the  -l,  ;11  by  intolenuice  of  light;  heavy  and 
suffu^tod  c}c,  with  (|uick  pul»e,  are  also  attend- 
ants ;  so,  in  many  instances,  is  vomiting.  In 
adults,  (tarticularly  those  who  have  sufiered 
much  from  inentid  disquiet,  spasmodic  twitcli- 
ings  are  suuietimcs  perceive<l,  not  unlike  tliose 
which  arise  firom  slight  electric  shocks.  In 
ehildren  md  very  young  persons  it  Aequently 
commences  with  a  sudden  and  long-continued 
convulsion  without  any  previous  warning. 
Afker  a  while  the  convulsive  movements  cease, 
a  remission  takes  place,  and  the  patient  ap- 
pears free  from  complaint  for  one  or  more  days, 
when  a  second  attack  occurs,  which  may  ter- 
minate in  coma  and  death.  Some  instances 
have  been  cited  in  whidi  no  icmission  oocuned. 
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iuteimlHU^  supervemtiK  on  the  coo>-ul«ion,  wmI 
death  in  tniity-rix  or  foriy-«i);^t  hours.  Muw 

Unet  iit'li!  itf-  thr<H'  staL'<'><  of  (hp  ifist-asr,  Mi  h 
accotnuajucd  Uy  a  (iisimct  group  ol  kviih  toms. 
The  first  conniriMt        period  of  cerebial 
excitement  and  increased  seiusibility  above 
ticed  ;  the  second  is  the  stage  of  renction,  or 
more?  prnjKily  tlial  in  which  the  cerelmil  irri- 
tation u  iMTopoifuted  to  tike  miucuUur  system, 
and  other  RjntenM  in  immediate  dependence  on 
riif  hrnin  :  hrncf  it  is  characterised  by  n  st!i'-->- 
ness  and  convulsions,  delirium,  oscillations  or 
commencing  dilataitiom  of  the  pupils:  iti 
duration  varies  from  two  or  tl>ree  days  to  a 
week,  or  nerhaps  two  weeks.    It  is  not  unde- 
serving? of  notice,  that  when  the  arachnitis  is 
seated  on  the  convex  sui&oe  of  the  cerebral 
bemisfrfieres,  delirium  «etii  in  very  early,  and 
becomes  tlic  proiniiu'iit  ami  cliarai  teristic  syin]>- 
tom  ;  whilst  if  i\  occurs  at  the  muU-r  surtace 
and  hose  of  the  brain,  coma  is  the  tuon'  usual 
attendant,  and  sets  in  early.    Tlie  third  stage 
ii  that  of  collapse;  being  marked  by  loss  of 
sense  and  motion,  bv  paralysis,  local  or  genc- 
ml,  and  coma;  its  auiaaon  vaiies  horn  a,  km 
hmu*  to  thiee  or  fcur  days.    A  eonidcrBble 
tmmber  of  cases  do  in  fact  exhibit  thms  f^nlar 
steps  and  gradations  of  change  during  their 
pnigress ;  but  we  frec^uently  observe  the  sUite 
of  collapsp  and  of  excitement  to  ci^^'m  f  :  fach 
of  course  being  {Kirtial  in  its  extent.    1  hus  one 
arm  may  lie  motionless  hy  the  side,  whilst  the 
Other  is  ooonilsively  agitated ;  and  the  muscles 
of  the  eye-lids  may  be  paralysed,  whilut  those 
al)!  ni[  Uit!  mouth  are  coiuulswi.    Atr:iiii.  ihc 
fir:it  ^tagf  uf  the  disease  is  not  in  all  caries 
ushered  in  either  by  pain  or  convulsions,  by 
voinitiii<r  or  fever.    A  state  ilip  very  opposite 
to  I  his  sometimes  presents  itself.    Tiius  C  ni- 
veilhier  details  the  case  of  an  elderly  medical 
man.  who^  after  some  fiittguing  employment, 
soddmly  became  oblivious,   looked  stupid, 
could  not  answer  ([ucstions,  and  sef-med  ajx)- 
plectic :  he  was  treated  accordingly,  but  without 
relief ;  lie  still  remained  oomatoae,  passed  urine 
involuntarily,  but  rrtained  the  power  of  n  r  i,  n  ^ 
iii!>  limbs,  tiiough  tite  left  »ide  seemed  weak- 
ened.   After  death,  serous  efTusion  was  found 
beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  extensively 
diflused  over  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  mixed 
with  albuminou>s  Hocculi    or  flakes  of  false 
niemlwane.    Tliis  would  be  considered  as  a 
case  of  serous  apoplexy  wen  it  not  for  the 
effu'^ion  of  lympli  and  false  membran-v  An- 
otlj*T  fuse  was  cotuiulered  a  feigned  diseiuie,  so 
few  indications  of  ill  health,  much  Itts  of 
cerdiral  inflammatioD,  did  it  present.    It  was 
that  of  a  jontfa  at  school,  who  was  frequently 
ac«  nf-i'd  of  feigning  ilhitss.    His  countenance 
wu:i  uittural,  pulse  not  at  all  excited,  nor  did 
he  complain  of  pain.   T1)e  medical  attendant 
onlered  him  to  get  out  of  bed  and  dress  him- 
self.   'nii«!  he  submitted  to  very  reiuctandy; 
be  went  towanis  tin-  tire-place,  tottering  as  he 
walked,  and  sat  down  resting  his  head  against 
the  chinmey-piece.     So  convinced  were  all 
pitM-nl  (ha  t  he  but  fcivrii(-<l  illness,  that  he  was 
chastised.  Ue  died  soou  after,  when  the  reality 
of  hiailliiMi  im  aMolaiiMd  hf  etmmtitm  i 


a  considerable  degree  of  effusion  of  .serum  and 
eoaguiable  lymph  beiiifr  found  bencnth  iIm 
arachnoid  membrane.  Tliis  form  of  disease 
(Jruxeilhier  calls  "  meningite  ivwh^rachnoi- 
diemu  eontatnue ;"  and  as  he  has  met  widi 
several  instances  of  it,  he  is  disposed  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
other  patIiologi!>ts  have  adopted,  inasMUK'li  as 
when  the  meuingos  over  the  convexity  of  the 
hemispbens  is  inflamed,  it  is,  acootdinf  to  bia 
f\']irn»?nce,  characterised  by  stupor  gradually 
increasing  to  coma;  whilst  head-acb,  with  in- 
crease of  sensibility,  delirium^  and  coaTalsiont, 
are  strangers  to  it. 

Morbid  unnUmy. — After  having  been  the 
subject  of  intlammation,  iha  nieinbrancs  pre- 
sent various  chaoiges  dcjiendeut  either  on  the 
duiBtion  and  mtensity  or  the  attack,  or  on  die 

freiiui  ricv  of  its  lecunenc*;;  but  all  of  th<-m 
rkteral>le  to  tlie  fuilowiiig  heads,  namely, 
simple  redness  of  the  arachnoid ;  tliicken» 
ing  and  opnutv,  \siili  iiKreiL^ed  firmness; 
serous  effusion  bemaih  or  upon  it,  or  into 
the  ventricles ;  puriform,  or  sero-purulent  ex- 
udations; ^se  membranes;  increased  vas- 
cubtfity  and  thickening  of  the  pia  mater. 
Tfic  nxliit'ss  of  the  ararhnoid  v-uries  in  ex- 
lent  and  degree,  and  »  usually  confined  to 
a  few  points  on  the  convexity  of  one  or  both 
btniispherns,  oral  the  Ikmc  of  tlie  brain.  It 
require.s  umch  care  to  distinguish  this  litate  of 
the  membrane  from  one  that  closely  resembles 
it,  and  in  whidi  the  pia  mater  is  nsinately 
injected,  and  at  Ae  Mme  those  adherent  to  tKe 
aracluioid.  To  determine  whether  tJie  r  iln-  -^ 
fiXints  lu  the  arachnoid  or  only  in  the  ve»>^U  of 
the  pia  mater,  a  part  of  it  should  be  cautionriy 
raised  from  the  surftice  of  the  coni'olnlion?;, 
and  gently  scraped  wiili  a  «»calpel,  or  ex|K>«ied 
for  a  fisw  minntes  to  a  slight  current  of  water  ; 
if  the  membrane  is  r^lly  inHamed,  the  ooloor 
wiU  be  found  persisting,  as  if  it  weie  dy«d 
into  it  ;  if  the  membrane  is  not  inHaincil,  Us 
natural  transparency  will  be  restored.  The 
alteration  most  oommonly  observed  in  the 
itnichnoid  is  tli  it  it  becomes  opaque  and 
whitish.  In  proportion  a^i  its  transparency  is 
diminished,  its  density  and  tenacity  increase; 
so  thai  it  is  easy  to  detach  it  from  the  suriaoe 
of  the  brain.  IVse  dianges  are  seldom,  if 

ever,  general  ;   tliey  are  usually  confined  to 

some  ports  on  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  bemi- 
spheRs,  or  at  the  hmb.  In  moat  cases  there  is 

no  appreciable  increase  of  tliickness,  the  mem- 
brane being  merely  a  little  oiKique,  and  of  a 
milky  hoe.  This  eonditton  o<^  the  arachnoid  is 
almost  in\-ariably  aeoompanted  by  an  efloakm 
of  senius  fluid,  either  upon  its  free  snrftce, 
beneath  it,  or  into  the  cavitv  of  the  ventricles. 
11)6  efitision  varies  in  miaotiQr,  being  somo> 
timea  not  more  than  a  ww  drachms,  and  in 
other  instance;  amovinting  to  several  ounces. 
Jt  is  usually  limpid,  tmrticularly  when  corv- 
tHMd  in  the  ventricles ;  but  occasionalljr 
opaque  or  mtlkv,  and  miied  with  albttBQinmw 
flocculi  or  shreds  of  lymph  if  an  exndatiaB  of 
£il»e  inembnine  exist  at  tlie  s,une  tune.  When 
the  effusion  is  beowuh  the  membrane,  this  is 
elevated  along  the  suhn  wfakb  sepante  the 
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petiaiice,  as  if  H  nad  mflered  a  dwnge  of 

structure  ;  but  if  an  incision  is  made  alonii  the 
surface,  the  fluid  cau  be  made  tu  exude,  and 
dien  the  merabrane  Mlxrides  to  its  origiiial 
position,  iuul  exhibits  no  otber  change;  except 
iimt  of  beini^  a  little  Dpatjue  iuid  ilucktatd. 

Dr.  AlMrCKMnliie  noticei  a  moditication  of 
this  disease,  remarkable  from  its  rapidity  and 
fiom  simulating  hysteria,  or  even  mania ;  although 
on  examination  it  prcients  merely  a  hmhly 
vascular  and  injected  stale  of  the  pia  mater, 
eonplicaled  in  tome  iutancM  ivith  slight  «uIh 
serous  effusion.  It  commences  with  depression 
of  spirits,  to  which  cheerfulne^  soon  succeeds, 
batlually  posses  on  to  delirium.  The  patient's 
OMnner  is  nun-ied ;  he  talks  rapidly,  wandering 
from  one  subject  to  another.  Obstinate  watch- 
fn!iiL»  exists  thit>ughout ;  the  pulse  is  small 
and  rapid ;  the  coontenanoe  pale  and  «xpra»- 
nwtt  or  exhaiurtion.  The  treatment  is  fiNioded 
on  tliese  circumstances.  Sliniulants  cautiously 
given  afford  relief,  while  depletion  aggravates 
the  evil,  or  pntducca  but  a  tenpomy  allem- 
tion. 

Chronic  meningitis. — Meningitis  is  in  many 
instances  so  slow  in  its  progress  as  to  assume 
lta«  chronic  form.  The  aisease  is  then  chaiao* 
Icrised  bf  a  diflerent  trsin  of  symptoou.  Ac- 
cording to  Hayle,  delirium  ami  progressive 
paialjws  are  the  constant  attendants  of  chronic 
nwniBgitis.  The  delirium  is  at  Arst  partial ; 
it  is  a  monomania  with  weakness  of  intellect ; 
but,  after  a  time,  it  passes  on  to  maniacal  ex- 
citement, and  lii sally  subsides  into  confirmed 
idiot^.  The  paralysis  in  those  cases  does  not 
exhibit  a  Mtal  privation  of  senaatton  and  motion 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  body  :  it  is  at  first 
slight,  but  gradually  increases,  and  extends  to 
the  whole  muscular  sj-stcm,  rendering  the  gait 
fe^ehle  and  v.iciUating,  and  ultimately  destrov- 
iug  the  jx)wer  of  motion.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  dinunution  of  sensittion  is  not  ptoportioned 
to  that  of  motion.  Spasmodic  movenient^ 
«nth  contwetion  and  ngidity  of  the  limbs, 
sooner  or  later  set  in ;  and,  finally,  epileptic 
attacks,  which  terminate  in  fiUal  apoplexy. 

•  Besides  die  injection  and  thiekenmf  of  the 
membranes,  and  the  .serou<?  and  albuminous 
effusions  presented  by  tlie  more  rapid  cases, 
the  free  surtee  of  the  aradmoid  is  ftond 
studded  with  minute  conical  granulations,  or 
flocculi,  so  as  to  lose  its  smooOt  and  polished 
ajipearsnoe.  Contiguous  jsirts  of  the  tnem- 
bnine  are  also  occasionally  foimd  connected  by 

•  bands  of  fidse  membrane ;  this  most  frequently 
ocrtiT^  at  some  point  of  tl»e  inner  flat  surface 
*)(  lilt  hemiaphert',  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  falx  major.  Tht  investing  and  r<  tlected 
parts  of  the  membrane  are  aUo  found  closely 
adherent  along  the  angle  formed  by  the  inner 

and  upper  sides  of  the  hemisphere,  where  the 
suiierticlut  veins  enter  the  longitudinal  sinus. 
In  this  situation  the  surface  of  the  anehnoid 
is  found  rouifh,  and  studded  witli  small  roxindcd 
or  irregular  masses  of  a  greyish  white  colour, 
vritichareaomethnes  called  gundube  Pacchioni. 
Hiese  productions  do  not  exist  in  early  in&ncy, 
or  in  the  healthy  contUtion  of  the  oi^in  i  they 


appear  to  be  an  albominoiie  exndalioa,  thjs 
mnh  of  chronic  inftsmmalion.   In  many  cases 

the  inembnines  are  adherent  to  tlie  siibjaeent 
cerebrui  substance,  which  is  found  altered  both 
in  colour  and  consistence. 

Caiuet. — Menuigitis  is  a  fret^uont  conse- 
quence of  injuries  of  the  head,  of  fr.ictures, 
concussion,  ur  even  wounds,  of  the  scalp.  It 
not  uufrequently  happens  that  a  wound  of  the 
head  heals  rapidly,  and  that  the  patient  returns 
to  his  usual  occupations,  ilnnkinj;  himself 
quite  well ;  but  after  ten  or  fourteen  days  be 
begins  to  (isel  pain  in  the  situation  <if  the 
wound,  which  trniduaHy  increases  in  intensity; 
and  in  a  vcr)  6hort  time  all  the  .symptoms  of 
cerebral  infiimmation  become  manifest.  A 
child  may  suffer  serious  injury  from  a  fall, 
and  as  all  mention  of  tlie  accident  is  suppres.sed 
by  his  immediate  attendant,  it  escapes  the 
nutioe  of  otben,  and  no  ill  effiicts  follow  pei^ 
haps  for  a  week  or  two :  the  child  then,  how^ 
ever,  loses  appetite,  becomes  restless  and  irri- 
table ;  febrile  excitement,  delirium,  and  con- 
vulsions succeed,  and  too  often  are  the  pr^ 
cursors  of  a  fatal  termination.  In  such  cases, 
the  real  cause  of  the  disease  not  being  suspected, 
it  IS  generally  attributed  to  the  irritation  arising 
&om  dentition  or  worms;  but  examination 
after  desfli  shews  that  it  is  not  merely  a  sym- 
pathetic disturbance,  there  being  ahaDoant 
evidence  of  active  meningitis. 

In  the  list  of  causes  should  also  be  in* 
eluded  depressing  passions  ;  surlden  friglit,  or 
unexpected  disappointment;  violent  emotions; 
immoderate  indulgence  of  any  sort,  particularij 
in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  the  suppiee- 
sioB  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  habitual 
evacuations  or  discharges ;  insolation  ( coup  de 
$oletl )  in  warm  climates ;  deposition  of  bone 
in  the  dura  nmter ;  tubercle  dev€*<^>ed  in  the 
ccTeI>nd  substance,  and  extendinp  to  the  cir- 
cunitut'tite  uf  liic  litmisphere,  so  ;i.h  to  l>eu>me 
a  mechanical  irmtant  to  the  membranes. 

Sudi  are  the  exciting  causes  of  meningitis; 
but  there  ate  predisposing  cirennwianoes  which 
a>nfesM  dIy  n  iider  mme  persons  more  liable  to 
It  tlian  others,  (^ne  class  of  persons  consi.sts  of 
those  who  possess  what  is  termed  the  a]K>plectic 
constitution,  indicated  by  a  large  head,  short 
lii^ck,  and  iian^uiiieuus  temperament;  the 
other  class  exhibits  evidences  of  the  lymphetic 
tempemment,  together  with  considerable  cere>- 
Iml  develoument,  indicated  bv  precocious 
talent.  Such  [n-r^ns  in  early  life  are  very 
liable  to  attacks  of  meningitis,  which  terminate 
in  serous  eAision.  Sex  also  seems  to  be  a 
predisposing  cause,  or  rather  tlie  peculi:^r  pur- 
suits and  habits  of  tlte  ^xes ;  fur  males  are 
more  liable  than  finnales,  according  Id  Marti- 
net, in  the  peoponien  of  three  to  <me.  All 
ages  are  lisMe  to  this  affliction,  but  not  equally 
s<i;  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  cases  recorded 
by  tlie  author  just  cited,  twenty-nine  were 
under  fifteen  years,  forty-four  from  fifteen  to 
thirty,  thirty-eight  from  thirty  to  sixty,  as  d  ^^vp 
from  sixty  to  eighty.  These  results,  it  sh(Mild 
be  remembered,  are  taken  firom  hospital  prac- 
tice, in  which  tlie  great  nugoriQr  •'f  i>Htieals 
are  adults.   In  private  piactiee  the  pruportiea 
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of  outtsi  iiiiiler  puberty  m  much  greater  tiiati  tliul 
here  stated,  llie  ordinBiy  duration  of  acute 
menin-j;itis  i>  (mm  >rven  to  ten  <l.\\  >,  but  dt  alh 
may  occur  on  ilu'  ilunl  or  fburtli  ;  lew  La.<>t:r»  aie 
pCol(>it^e<l  beyond  the  twenty-fiftli  or  thirtieth. 

Tb«  tredtineut  uf  oieniiigitts  will  be  included 
in  Uie  subi!»equ«nt  article,  on  influnmatioii  of 
the  subctanoe  of  the  bntiD. 

(J.  Q/iiam.J 

II.    iM-t.AMMATIO.V    OV  THF.    SI' nsTA  \  CE  OF 

TiiK  BRAIN  (Ci nrnunis).  —  V^'e  find  very 
little  iiifunuation  on  tlie  subject  of  loftmi- 
roatkjo  of  the  subetance  of  the  brain,  as  a 
disttnct  and  separate  dweasie,  in  the  early  re- 
cords <if  nic>Ii(  Hit-.  It  li;i>  ^<  :ir<  f!y  obtaintil  a 
separate  jilace  in  any  of  the  nasulogical  anraoge- 
meiiLs  ;  every  variety  of  inflamnuttioii,  both  of 
the  brain  and  its  mi'tnhniru-s,  lioiiiij  pr-npnillv 
cI;lvsi'<1  under  lite  licrtd  ul  yJi/tinim.  Ikinttus 
and  Mor^agni  are  amon^  the  first  writers  who 
make  uiy  mention  of  the  morbid  alterations  of 
the  hram  arinnfir  Avmi  inftunmaition ;  but  they 

liWf  (ill  \t_iv  distinct  lii^tnry  of  tlie  syni[it<)mN, 
being  satulicd,  in  ueueral,  with  naiiung  tlie 
diseaaes :  many  of  tbeir  observationa,  indeed, 
arr  rvifU  tit'y  taken  fmin  casual  rxainination  of 
Ijodies  lu  the  disM-ciiiig-rmjui,  aiid  therefore 
aflbrd  very  little  satisfactory  infomuition.  Sau- 

Xaeta  down  loiui  of  iile«p,  Iieadach,  sub- 
t  tendtnum,  and  convulsioiui,  -as  symptoms 
of  arachnitis,  and  Invs  d<-!iriuin  us  that  of 
caicepluditiji.  C'uUen  include:!  all  the  inikm- 
matoiy  affections  of  the  brain  and  its  mem* 
brant's  under  the  head  of  ]'lireTiitis,  st:itin|f  his 
iiiahility  tu  dislnjt;viisli  liiein  <Vuin  eJich  other  ; 
•  ind  the  same  course  is  followed  by  Frank. 
I'melf  in  his  IVuiiugrapluc  Philosophique, 
•ndeavoun  to  diaw  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween iiifiaiuniation  of  the  nu  nihntnes  and  that 
of  the  brain  itself,  but  this  attempt  is  altogether 
hypothetica] ;  he,  however,  states  that  after 
ataxic  fev«'rs  he  Ills  found  injection,  inflam- 
mation, and  buppuratiou  m  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  anu  therefore  considers  them  as 
the  seal  of  the  disease.  Several  other  French 
writers  have  alluded  to  inflammation  of  tlie 
substance  of  the  brain  as  a  (oncoinitant  of 
ataxic  feven.  Dr.  Mason  Good,  in  his  Study 
of  Medicine,  ninnies  inflammation  of  the  brain 
under  one  si^cie^,  which  he  terms  cni|)resnia 
cephalitis ;  and  he  makes  out  two  varteties, 
one  superiicial  inflammation,  calle<I  meningea, 
phiensy  or  brain  tent,  and  the  other  profunda, 
allbctingthe  substance  of  the  brain  and  lining 
membranes  of  the  \ entricles,  to  \\lii(rli  he  re- 
fers hythwephalus  acutus ;  but  be  merely 
ibllows  other  nosologists  in  his  descripitkm  of 
symptoms  and  causes.  Tlie  first  distinct  ac- 
count given  of  that  peculiar  alterauon  of  the 
brain  wled  mtftming,  and  of  its  characteristic 
avmptoma,  was  by  M.  Ilecamier,  physician  to 
the  Hfttel  Dieu,  in  Faris ;  who  considered  it 
as  one  of  the  terminations  of  ner\()ns  fevers. 

Several  of  his  pupils,  and  more  especially 
Lallemand,  Rostan,  Parent,  and  Martinet, 

have  since  ]nirsii«>d  the  i in  estimation  of  this  iii- 
teresung  bnmch  of  pathologj-  with  considerable 
•ucGCsi^  and  have  pnbliahea  valuable  tworiu  on 


ceiebrat  diseases.  Nearly  about  llie  ^uie  period 
tlie  attention  of  tlie  profession  in  Great  IMtaill 
W!LS  directed  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  AbetcitNll- 
bie,  whose  |«itholoKU3»I  re->earchi*s  on  diseases 
of  the  brain  are  held  in  high  estimation  on  ihe 
Goutinentf  as  well  as  in  his  owu  country. 
Some  separate  cases  of  inflammation  and  sup- 

{mratinii  of  the  brain  are  to  l*  found  in  Dr. 
Jaillie's  excellent  manual  of  Morbid  iVnatomy. 
He  refers  to  Dr.  John  Hnnirr's  account  of 
sof^eniiiL;  .if  the  brain  in  the  Gulstoiiian  Lec- 
tures, read  before  the  College  of  Thysicians 
in  179G,  desoribing  tu^  fornis  of  softening; 
that  which  occun  in  oUl  age,  and  that  wliicb  is 
combined  with  apoplectic  eflusion.  A  valu- 
able atldition  has  l)een  lately  made  to  onr 
medical  literature  in  this  branch  of  jiadiology 
by  tlie  medical  rctwrts  of  Dr.  Bright,  whose 
splendid  platen  «>f  the  diseased  structure  of  the 
bruju  aic  adnaiubly  illustrated  by  a  history  of 
well  selected  cases.  It  will  be  seen  by  tliis 
brief  sketch  of  the  information  afibided  in 
medical  writinfrs  on  inflammalmy  aftctiom  of 
the  brain,  that  it  is  only  within  our  own  times 
that  our  knowledge  of  these  di.sea."ies  has  begun 
to  awnime  a  {wictical  and  systematic  character. 

Inflammation  of  the  snbsi;inre  of  the  hniin 
may  be  divided  into  gtmrwi  and  purl  ml,  acute 
and  chroiue.  <  llie  general  infl;tmmation  is 
always  acute,  llie  partial  inflammation  may 
be  acute  or  chronic.  InflammatMW  of  imt 
lirain  sometimes  commences  suddenly  ;  this  is 
not,  however,  tlie  most  ordinary  case.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  a  variety  of  piemonitoiy 
symptoms  ;  and  as  the  diseiL-e,  when  once  fully 
tfe^eiojHed,  is  very  fuiiuidable,  it  is  of  tiie 
highest  impoctance  that  the  practitioner  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  thiw  symptoms. 

The  most  usual  premonitortf  symptoms  are, 
a  general  uneasiness  and  restlessness,  with  a 
tendency  to  congestion  in  the  head ;  a  sense  of 
weight  and  Ibincas ;  occasional  attadcs  of  pun 
in  the  head,  nr  of  temprrrar,'  npoplexy  or 
epile|)$y  ;  tlushing  of  tiic  fiice  and  increased 
heat  of  the  h^;  drowsiness  and  vertigo; 
pretematuml  ncntenc^s  of  the  external  smsea ; 
intolerance  of  liglu  and  optical  illusimis;  con- 
traction  uf  tiie  pupils,  strabismus,  or  imperfec- 
tion of  sight ;  tinnitus  aurium,  or  various  other 
noises  in  the  ear;  oonfusioo  of  Ihooght ;  foilui« 
of  the  mcmorv  ;  mental  excitement  nr  depres- 
sion, or  some  striking  alteration  in  tiie  Itabttual 
cbaiacter  and  pursuits  of  the  individual.  In 
some  cases  there  is  little  appearance  of  indis- 
jiosttion  throughout  the  day,  out  the  sym|»toms 
are  a'4'.irai aletl  at  ni',;lit  :  the  slotp  is  uneasy 
or  distiubed  by  alarming  dreatos,  and  in 
chitdien  is  often  grinding  of  the  teeth. 
Pains  in  the  limbs  and  frequent  cramps, 
general  lassitude  and  muscular  debility,  are 
often  felt,  alternating  with  fits  of  shivering  and 
feverishness ;  the  digestive  functions  are  dis- 
ordered ;  there  is  in  general  loss  of  appeiite ; 
oftiii  olistinate  vomiting;  the  bowels  are  either 
irritable  or  torpid,  the  secretions  being  always 
unhealthy. 

Tlie  above  symptoms  precede  either  general 
or  partial  inflammation  of  tiic  brain,  Hvose 
which  follow  indicate  more  eapecially  the  invar 
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VMioa  of  ^oiiM  aiKl  chronic  inHamuuation. 
A  leng-cootuiued,  fixed,  aud  deep-seated  pain 
in  one  jart  of  Uie  head  ;  piiin,  nurnhnrss, 
weakness,  a  iiensation  of  cim^ping  and  unghng 
in  one  extranity  or  in  one  lialf  Uie  body ;  or 
wwrfwicd  to  one  portion  of  the  extremity :  there 
mj  be  tnnnbmw  and  loss  of  {wwer  in  one 
6nger  wily,  or  in  ono  M  l  of  muscles.  Some- 
Uiii«t  the  speech  is  afiiected  so  as  to  produce 
a  degree  of  herimiow,  atutteriiifr,  or  indiMinec- 
ncss  of  pmnuncintion.  Drowsine.'v*!,  laiiiiiior, 
depresiiiut)  of  snirits,  are  observed  also  more 
parUcuLarly  in  Oe  dnQnie  Ibm  of  oerebriti*. 
Some  of  these  premonitory  symptoms  may 
lM»e  been  present  for  weeks,  for  mouths,  or 
even  for  a  j'tar,  or  for  a  longer  period.  The 
|incUtk»er  cannot  be  too  deeply  impreseed 
Willi  Uie  imporlaiMe  of  the  dnooveiy  and  due 
appreciation  of  the  fort  fining  train  of  symptoms  : 
luany .  of  them  may  be  overlooked  m  the 
patient,  -unless  his  atteotioB  be  called  to  them ; 
ne attributes  his  ailments  u>  nenrcisness,  de- 
bility, rheumatism,  gout,  and  any  but  the  r^ 
cause.  Ill-  i.H  allowed,  perhaps,  to  live  well; 
bis  sbNnach  is  strsogthened  and  his  nerves  are 
ioothed;  triiiist the diMne b the biam,  which 
^^-ill  cmainly  end  in  deMh,  itauftied  to  punoe 
Its  course. 

I.  OtmnlterdrUkj-Genenl  cerebritiaii 

always  acute.  Its  symptoms  havo  been  rlividcd 
into  two  periods ;  1 .  tiie  period  of  tmtauou  or 
excitement ;  2.  the  period  of  coUapee. 

Hie  symptoms  which  characterize  the  period 
of  exciteroent  are,  intense  yaia  extending  over 
the  i,'re:itt  r  ixu  t  of  the  liead  ;  great  excitement 
of  the  cerebral  functions ;  violeat  delirium ; 
pretematnnd  aculeness  of  both  the  external  and 
internal  senses;  intolerance  of  li^;  bright- 
ness, redness,  wildness,  or  protrusion  of  the 
cgpes;  contraction  of  the  pupils;  tinnitus 
atuium  ;  flushing  of  the  face;  throbhin^^  of  the 
tem|Kiral  art«ies;  paroxysms  of  genwul  con- 
vulsion; rigidity  of  some  of  the  muscles  on 
one  or  both  sidat  of  the  body  in  the  interval 
of  die  paroxysms.  There  are  also  severe 
shooting  pains  in  the  extrcniiiie.s,  |j;reatly  in- 
creased by  extending  tiiem  ;  twitchuigs  of  the 
Itinscles  of  the  face ;  rolling  of  the  eyes ; 
quick,  suspirioas,  and  irregular  breithins?; 
rapid,  full,  and  hard  pulse;  subsultus  tendt- 
nuin;  red  and  dry  tongue,  either  tremulous 
when  protruded,  or  in  violent  motion,  pushing 
out  tiie  chedc,  or  fercibiy  thrust  out  of  the 
mouth;  irreat  tJiirst ;  occasionally  severe  vonnt- 
ing,  especially  in  children ;  scanty  and  high- 
cowurad  urine.  The  naroxysnu  of  conrvl- 
sion  are  always  attended  with  an  txacetbalion 
of  the  symptoms.  TTie  respiration  is  hurried, 
and  the  pulse  rises  suddenly  forty  or  fifty  btats 
in  a  rnimite*  When  the  convulsions  subside, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  become  comparatively 
flow  and  feeble. 

Tlie  symptoms  just  enumenited  may  last 
from  tweiVe  to  forty-eight  houn,  or  more,  when 
fhfv  nrr  ii(!<»eded  by  others  of  an  opposite 
cluinicttr,  wtnch  constitute  the  second  period, 
or  that  of  cnllapie.  The  headach  is  now  no 
longer  complained  of ;  the  delirium  gradually 
passes  into  stupor  and  coma ;  tiie  preteniatural 
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aculeness  of  the  senses  is  succeeded  by  obtuse- 
nem  and  hnensfbiKtv ;  the  eonmlsions  subside 

into  treneml  muscular  relaxation,  and  ninn-  or 
less  coniulttf  pamIysl'^  sn deeds.  The  pupils 
become  dilated  and  motionless  ;  the  eyes  mmk, 
pale,  and  dim  ;  there  is  sometimes  strabismus, 
or  d«ifness;  tlie  pulsfC  is  rapid,  small,  un- 
equal, or  intermittent ;  there  are  frequent  rigors, 
the  skin  afterwards  ieeling  cold  and  covered 
widi  a  clammy  sweat;  die  tn»  is  pale,  sunk, 
and  cadaverous ;  the  resnimtion  is  slow,  or 
irregular  and  stertorous.  \\'hen  the  patient  lies 
eenseless  on  his  back,  and  swallows  with  diffi- 
culty,  the  fatal  issue  is  not  far  distant.  There 
may  be  several  alternate  paroxysms  of  excite- 
ment and  collapse,  until  the  txuient  finally 
sinks  into  a  stale  of  coma,  which  soon  ends  in 
death. 

A  great  resemblance  is  apjiarint  between  tlie 
preceding  deUneation  of  general  cerebritis  and 
that  of  aradmitis.  A  mora  strongly  mailted 
and  permanent  dcfrrcc  of  rigidity  in  the  muscles 
on  one  side  of  the  body  is,  however,  believed 
more  particularly  to  iodicale  cerebritis.  The 
disease  may  have  been  preceded  by  some  of 
the  pnmoidtory  symptoms,  and  have  set  in 
with  headach  and  aelinuin,  terminating  in 
coma;  or  tlie  invasion  may  have  been  sudden, 
and  attended  by  a  riolent  paroxysm  of  con- 
vulsions. In  the  former  c;Lse,  it  is  probable 
tlie  inflammiUion  had  lU  urigm  and  principal 
seat  in  the  brain;  in  the  hitter,  that  it  was 
confined  to  the  membranes.  Tlie  diae^osis 
between  the  two  cases  is,  however,  extremely 
difficult ;  the  one  generally  giving  lise  to  or 
terminating  in  the  other. 

The  symptoms  an  of  course  -nuiously  mo- 
dified, according  to  the  extent  and  intensity 
of  the  milammation,  which  may  occupy  one 
half  of  the  brain  and  extend  in  depth,  or  may 
be  spread  over  the  surface,  or  affect  sevcml 
isolated  portions  in  both  hemispheres. 

Genend  cerebritis  in  most  instances  provca 
speedily  fidal;  the  inflammation  of  a  large 
portiott  of  die  brain  being  incompatible  with 
the  prolonc^ution  of  life.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  on  record,  death  occurred  within  a  week ; 
in  some  within  twenty-four  or  evm  twelro 
hours,  the  inflammation  aouody  ever  going 
beyond  the  first  stage. 

This  form  of  inflammation  of  the  biain  may 
«tist  in  combination  with  inflammator)  aff.  c- 
tions  of  other  organs,  and  occusiuu  nioditi- 
cations  in  their  syiinitinns  demanding  close 
attention.  The  intense  pain  arising  from  in- 
flammatian  in  the  abdominal  and  diotacfc 
viscera  may,  when  such  a  combiuation  exists, 
not  be  felt  by  the  patient,  although  the  in- 
tlammatioQ  is  pursiung  its  course  unabated. 
This  has  sometimes  led  to  the  dani^emns 
mistake  of  believing  a  disease  removed  which 
was  only  masked.  Hippocrates  was  acquainted 
with  this  source  of  delusion,  for  he  says  that 
whenever  a  patient  suflfen  and  does  not  coro- 
plain,  mins  ^grolat,  tlie  mind  is  diseased. 
We  have  seen  serious  consequence:»  follow  this 
decei^iott  in  eases  of  continued  fever  widi 
head  symptoms.  In  such  case*,  therefore,  Uie 
practitioner  cannot  be  too  much  ou  his  guard  i 
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and  the  verf  dieamftuice  of  th«  denial  of  pun. 
wilbout  amoidiiiait  in  odMr  respects,  should 

induce  him  to  ascertain,  Uy  miiDual  examina- 
tion and  every  oUter  meuus,  the  trut;  luuditujit 
of  the  priacipal  viwm.  Piwticular  attention 
should  DC  p^i'l  to  the  rejfion  of  tho  hIaiJilcr ; 
as,  from  insensibility,  the  bladder  gevt  over- 
distended  and  jHirtially  penlyaed;  the  resistance 
of  the  sphincter  vesica;  is  overcome;  the  urine 
dribbles  out  by  drops,  and  the  patient  is  sup- 
po^d  tu  MiMir  from  incontinence,  nvIhIm  he 
IS,  in  raality,  afiected  with  letentiou  of  urine. 
Tiie  nine  inMnaibility  is  the  cntae  of  tin  gieai 
difticulty  sometimes  experieoced  in  Mciting 
vomiting  in  cerebral  affections. 

II.  Partial  cerebrU'u. — Partial  inflammation 
of  the  substouce  of  the  bmiii  may  be  actitp 
or  chronic ;  Uie  disease  assuniiiig  a  varifcly  of 
forms  according  to  the  severity,  extent,  and 
ieat  of  the  iniiwntnation.  Jta  invaskm  i»  ge> 
nenlly  ato«r»  and  praceded  hj  mow  of  die 
premonitory  symptoms,  which  are,  in  iact, 
the  mere  signs  of  that  state  of  local  oongestioo 
and  initaiioa  which  immedialely  precrae  in- 
flammntioii.  We  shall  first  pive  ;i  description 
of  the  pnnei|xd  forms  of  the  dise-<ise,  and  then 
takea  MBenl  review  of  the  symptoms. 

1.  In  paital  cerebritis,  the  individual  is 
attacked  with  fixed,  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
lie;\J,  vt'rtit;n,  dimiu'ss  of  si^jfit,  hesitation  of 
speech,  sensatioa  of  tingligg,  pain,  cramps  or 
makiwn  in  one  or  OuMt  of  the  eatrauitiM ; 
one  of  the  limbs  siidrlrnly  giving  way  duriri<^ 
exercise,  »o  as  to  occasion  stumbling ;  or  the 
walk  is  unsteady,  like  that  of  a  dninkaid. 
The  general  health  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
or  less  impaired.  These  symptoms  may  have 
gone  on  for  a  certain  tune  without  fever  or 
affecti<m  of  the  intellect;  so  that  no  seiioiu 
ahm  has  been  eietted  tin  the  patient  is  aud- 
deiilv  J^eizetl  with  an  atL'ick  of  coma  and  in- 
seuiiibility.  Ue  may  recover  from  thus  in  a 
few  miaatea  or  hours,  wlien  one  arm  or  lei;, 
or  even  one  half  the  body  is  found  paralysed. 
The  paralysed  limbs  arc  almost  always  tir^t 
in  a  state  of  permanent  rigidity,  and  more  or 
less  bent,  in  conseqoeDoe  of  the  flexor  nrasdes 
hnring  greater  power  than  the  extenson.  Lan- 
cinalni^  pains  are  also  felt  in  the  muscles,  and 
much  increaml  by  extension.  From  all  these 
symptoms  the  individual  may  so  fiir  recover 
as  to  be  able  to  leave  his  bed,  the  limlw  con- 
tinuing paralysed  ;  in  oUier  case^i,  some  degree 
of  stupor  and  mcnl&l  weakness  remains,  with 
«  pecvliar  firowning  or  vacant  expression  of 
ootintenance ;  the  patient  sdll,  however,  shewing 
some  signs  of  intelligence  when  roused.  Seve- 
ral of  the  external  senses  may  be  affected ;  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  fat  instance,  may  be  im- 
paired  or  destroyed  :  or  there  may  be  dilatation 
and  insensibility  of  one  pupil,  and  contraction 
of  the  other,  or  stttbismus.  In  like  manner, 
the  sense  of  hearing  may  be  imperfect,  or 
wholly  lost.  There  may  be  symptoms  of  low 
fever,  withdelinum;  but  ilu  re  is  seldom  any 
violent  reaction.  The  assemblage  ot  symp- 
toms just  dMeribed  ooostitules  the  fint  penod 
of  tho  disease,  nr  that  of  cerebral  irritation. 

AHer  various  internals,  a  second  or  even  a 


third  attack  of  coma  is  experienced,  and  the 
patient  either  diei  suddenly  or  sinks  under 

gradual  exhaustion.  As  the  disease  advances, 
a  cliunge  tiikes  placv  in  tlie  state  of  the  paralysed 
limbs ;  tlie  rigidity,  gradually  subsiding,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  rt  laxation,  flaceidity,  and  complete 
}Kualysis.  This  marks  the  ucund  pcrittd  of 
the  diseasii^  or  that  of  softening  and  com- 
plete disQiBMUiation  of  the  portion  of  braia 
affected. 

2.  In  m;my  cases  the  paralysis  of  tlie  limbs 
is  at  first  only  partial;  a  certain  degree  of  motion 
is  pteserred,  out  tlMte  are  oonrulsive  spasms, 
generally  of  s1v>:t  duraiinn  ;  -iiif]  :d\fr  :t!temate 
attacks  tins  deiicripuon,  tlie  paralysis  gra- 
duaUy  heeonws  oompleie.  Tbis  cider  of  tbe 
symptoms  generally  corresponds  with  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  inflammation  fkim  the  first  stage, 
or  tlmt  of  excitement,  to  the  sooond,  or  thnt  of 
softetiiog  and  suppuiation. 

When  the  tnilantmatMn  spreads  from  dw 
brain  to  the  membranes,  constitutinj;  tlie  com- 
bination of  partial  cerebnus  and  arachnitis 
the  side  of  tlie  body  not  pamlyaed  is  fieneRlly 
affected  vrith  paroxysm?!  of  convulsion,  in 
which  sometimes  the  paralysed  pjins  themselves 
participate.  These  diversities  m  the  affections 
of  Toiuntaiv  motion  will  be  more  uaiticularly 
oonaidersd  in  the  gcnetal  leview  of^ die  symp- 
toms. 

3.  The  order  in  the  pragreas  towards  com- 
plete paralysis  just  described  it  sometinMS 

reversed ;  Uiere  being  at  first  sudden  and 
complete  resolution  of  the  muscles ;  and  the 
spaaaiodic  rigidity  with  convulsions  only  ap- 
pearing some  time  after.  It  not  unfiequently 
happens  that,  if  the  congestion  be  violent  and 
sudden,  and  the  blood-vessels  weak  ordisea-sed, 
extrava.satioii  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  biain, 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessd  or  ftrnda 
tion,  before  tlie  inflammation  has  had  time  to 
set  in.  Instead  of  a  gradual  loss  of  voluntary 
motion,  with  spasmodic  irritation  of  tlie  mu*> 
eles,  there  is  then  a  sudden  and  complete 
abolition  of  muscular  power  iii  some  regions 
of  the  body,  and  a  state  of  perfect  paralysis, 
in  consequenoe  of  die  sudden  destruction  of 
a  portion  of  cerebral  substance,  and  of  the 
pressure  exeri  iM-(ni\  tin-  r  ',it  i:.f  Mood.  Hiis 
deference  in  Uie  mode  of  attack  forms  a  good 
line  of  distinction  between  sangttkieoas  apo- 
plexy  and  cerebritis  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  After  a  certain  time,  however,  the  clot 
of  Uood  irritates  tbe  surrounding  cerebnd 
substance,  and  excites  inflammation :  pahos, 
cramps,  and  convulsions  are  then  experienced 
in  the  relaxed  and  paralysed  muscles,  so  that 
they  sometimes  becixne  perfectly  rigid:  this 
oonstitntes  the  fbrm  of  dueese  known  as  am. 
ftrtttivc  ciit  lrrilis.  Apoplexy  and  cerebritis 
are  diseai>e:i  which  frequently  have  a  common 
orinn,  viz.  cerebral  irritation  and  congestion, 
and  are  only  modified  in  their  progress  by 
accidental  circumstances ;  though  in  apoplexy 
it  is  too  often  the  custom  to  con.sider  only 
the  extmvasaled  blood,  which  is  a  mere  eftct, 
and  to  fyvertook  the  previous  uiuibid  condition 
of  the  brain  which  was  the  rause  of  the  he- 
morrhage.  Tlic  mvasioQ  of  cerebntis  is  gene- 
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rally  slow,  and  iliamrtcrispd  ^y  prrmonitory 
syiiiptoius ;  tli£  counse  of  tliti  di^eu^e  is  lUiirkctd 
by  great  irreifularity,  by  fireqnent  exacerbations 
of  some  of  tlie  symptoma^  and  by  d«oeitlul 
romittkNis.  Apoplexy,  on  tiKcoRtnry,  takes 
place  more  .sufidcnly,  mid  oftf  ii  witliout  any 
very  decided  premonitory  symptoms ;  the  pa- 
lalyni  is  man  complete  from  the  bef(inninf , 
aiid  the  pro'jrpss  of  the  distnsp  less  variable. 
A[K>plectic  extnu-asation  uf  bluud  swiuetimes 
takes  place  in  the  advanced  sta^^es  of  cerebritis, 
by  the  bunttng  of  a  vessel  in  the  centre  of  the 
aofteiwd  mass  of  brain  :  a  sudden  attack  of 
coma  is  generally  the  consequLnce.  The  pre- 
eiiatakGe  of  the  symptoms  of  oeiebhtis  will 
dford  a  sufficient  dkrtinetion  of  iudi  a  mat 
from  pommon  apoplexy. 

4.  Partial  cerebritis  is  soiuct tines  acute,  and 
Ae  inflattUMkm  pawct  lapidly  through  its 
diffpTpnt  stapes,  as  may  eJisily  Ix?  cuiiceived 
in  an  organ  so  vascuLir  and  liigldy  organized 
as  the  brain.  The  patient  may  in  that  case 
aink  under  ttie  first  attack  of  coma,  and  die 
diif  le  wil!  be  generally  foond  to  oeeopjr  a 
consideriil  V  ;  n  «iion  of  the  brain. 

Even  w  hen  tiie  disease  is  limited  to  a  small 
CirteBl,  it  may  prove  rapidly  fiMd»  in  oon- 
srquence  of  tlii"  portion  of  the  brain  it 
aB'ecti;  iu,  for  instance,  vfhai  its  seat  is 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  coQl^uona 
to  the  anebnoid  and  pia  mater.  It  is  j^per 
abo  to  mrnnk  thM  tne  exlmt  of  the  injury 
arisini;  from  dise;ise  of  the  brain  is  very  mucn 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  its  devdojH 
nent:  a  very  slight  degree  of  pressttie,  if 
suddenly  applied,  is  ciipableof  creaJint;  violent 
cooAtitutional  disturbance:  this  will  account 
for  the  disproportioa  somedmes  observed  be- 
tween the  severity  of  the  snuptoms  and  the 
extent  of  the  disease.  When  it  commences 
by  an  attack  of  J^il^llysi^;,  witlioiit  coma,  de- 
lirium, or  an^  serious  a&dion  of  tbe  head, 
the  inflammation  ia  commoaly  at  iim  sligfaL 
and  seated  imv  the  ongin  of  die  q^inal 
cord. 

5.  There  is  another  form  of  cerebritis,  in  which 
the  inflammation  is  of  a  more  cfimnir  cluiracter; 
the  disease  more  slow,  obscure,  and  viiriable 
in  its  progress,  and  the  paralysis  of  th£  mus- 
cles neidiiv  pieceded  norattenided  by  symptoms 
of  irritatiott.  llie  disease  may  commence  with 
a  slow  and  •rr.tdual  loss  of  power,  at  first 
limited  to  a  single  region  of  one  of  the  extre- 
iutie%  or  to  ft  ikif^  set  of  muscles,  and  witfi- 
out  pain,  cramps,  or  rigidity  ;  the  icnpic  may 
be  affected,  or  the  sight  of  one  eye ;  or  tliere 
may  be  slight  distortion  of  one  sicte  of  the 
ftoe:  the  namlysia  gmdually  cieeps  on,  until 
it  has  invaded  socoessively  the  upper  and  then 
the  lower  extremity,  on  one  and  sometimes  on 
both  sides  of  the  body.  The  di!iea.<(e  is  not 
attended  in  its  progveaa  vrith  any  geneial  ie> 
action,  ^the  only  appearances  of  disturbed 
health,  for  a  length  ut  time,  Wing  symptoms 
of  debility  and  decay,  both  bcKiily  ana  mental ; 
until,  at  die  end  of  several  mondis,  or  perhaps 
longer,  the  paUeot  is  suddenly  seized  with 
ooma  and  coimilaions,  or  else  sinks  under 
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gradual  exhaustion.  Tliore  are  sometimes 
nowtvur,  deviaiioiia  iVoui  this  uniform  course, 
and  the  progress  of  tlie  dis«a<ie,  although  slow, 
is  marked  by  occasional  afiectium  of  the  head 
and  symptoms  of  geneial  irritation.  This  is 
the  form  of  disease  whiili  lias  ai)proj)riately 
enough  receired  the  appellation  of  creeping 
pahjf.  It  usually  proceeds  from  a  loir  state  ot 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  commencing  in  a 
small  portion,  and  gradually  extending  to  a 
larger  one;  the  inflammation  generally  con- 
tinues for  a  considttable  time  in  the  first  stage; 
it  may  prove  fetal  in  that  stege,  with  symptoms 
of  coma  and  <  ouvulsion ;  or  pass  on  to  softening 
and  abscess,  with  their  usual  consequencea. 
This  is  the  fi»nn  of  disease  wbidi  usually 
attends  that  variety  of  white  sofleninir  called 
tuHpU  mjf  'lemiig,  m  which  the  arteries  iire  fre- 
quently found  diseased.  The  disease  also 
sometimes  terminates  in  permanent  indunttim 
of  the  portion  of  tlie  brain  afrecit;d. 

A  good  many  cases  of  partial  intluntt'um  of  the 
brain  have  be«a  related  by  Moigagni,  Baader, 
Abercrombie,  Sec.  Iec.;  they  wwe  all  of  a 
protnicted  nature,  and  tliaracterized  by  a  de- 
gree of  irregularity  and  lutermitteoce  m  their 
symptoms,  which  dosety  resembled  those  of 
organic  disease.  The  disease  in  some  cases 
assumed  so  cumpU  tely  an  intermittent  form  as 
to  mislead  with  regard  to  its  real  chaiacter. 
This  tendency  to  pehodici^  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  all  the  chronic  forms  of  cerebral 
inflammation. 

Tliere  is  a  variety  of  chronic  cerebritis  pccti- 
liar  10  lunatics,  who^  after  being  a»«ted 
for  a  considerable  time  with  finiii  nsmia,  have 
gradually  sunk  into  imbecdily  and  idiotcy. 
Tlie  paralysis  is  not  confined  to  one  region,  but 
extends  to  tlie  whole  muscular  system ;  it  is  at 
first  slight,  and  only  indicated  by  a  general 
tremor  and  debility  ;  a  sluggislmess  and  vacil- 
lation in  all  the  motions ;  fatuity,  and  siometimes 
low  delirium:  these  symptoms  gradually  in« 
Crea.'ie  ;  the  sensibility  bteome?i  obtuse,  and  the 
dis&ise  generally  terminates  in  paralysis  with 
spasmodic  rigidity,  or  in  aponlexy.  The  ap- 
pearances afUr  death  are — redness,  S4>f^ening, 
sometimes  atrophy,  and  a  granululcd  appear- 
ance of  the  cortical  substance  on  the  whole 
suifice  of  the  hemispheres;  chronic  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  membianes,  which  adhere  frrmly 
to  tlie  surface  of  the  brain  ;  serous  effusions  ; 
an  indurate<l  stale  of  the  iitedullaiy  sulwtance, 
sometimes  with  partial  sofleniiig. 

6.  I'arlial  cerebritis  is  sometimes  connected 
Willi  distajse  uf  the  ciaiiKil  Lmus.  Oesault, 
Abercrombie,  and  others,  have  recorded  some 
interestiog  cases  of  a  disease  of  the  inner  table 
of  these  bones,  the  outer  table  remaining  pen- 
ferily  si  i  1 ,  I  hat  there  was  no  external 
indication  uf  ilie  disease.  The  symptoms 
were  characteriied  by  fixed,  iiUen.*€,  and  deej[>> 
seated  pain  in  tiie  head:  a  di».turhed  state  of 
healtli ;  viuleiu  dt  iiriiim  ;  drtwsiness,  double 
vision,  and  coma.  The  diseise  seems  to  have 
been  the  rt^sult  uf  a  v«ry  slow  intern  matory 
action,  lusting  in  some  cases  for  many  years, 
and  giadiial^  deainying  the  bone  by  caries, 
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Oo  dissection,  the  timer  table  of  the  bone  hat 
been  ftund  destrajred ;  the  rough  caneelhted 
structure  covered  with  lymph,  (;r  adlK-rin,;  to 
the  inriamed  and  thickened  dura  mater;  the 
membranes  adhering  to  the  brain,  which  w«a 
inflame*!  and  softencl.  In  somp  case^  the 
bone  lias  been  reductd  hy  absorption  to  a 
transparent  tliinness;  the  dura  mater  iM'ing 
also  partly  absorbed,  and  the  faroin  iirid  and 
indurated.  In  others,  after  a  Wow  on  the 
head,  a  small  jwrtion  of  the  cranium  h.\s  been 
completely  absorbed  without  any  ulcerating 

1)roc«i9,  leaving  the  bniik  eomcd  only  hy  the 
lealthy  skin.  Two  instances  of  this  kind  are 
related  by  Mr.  Ilowship  and  Mr.  Wilmar:  in 
one  of  them  there  was  }iemiplet.Ma ;  lM>th  pa- 
tients survived,  but  (he  deficiency  of  bone  was 
not  supplied.    More  generally,  however,  both 

plates  uf  the  I  im    ,irici  the  mlen'eiiiiij^  (liiiloe 

are  affected  with  chronic  inflammation,  wnicb 
brinat  on  ft  ttriety  of  tnoibid  changes ;  roch 
as  the  formation  of  bony  tumours,  or  ridires, 
caries,  exfoliations,  or  excessive  thickening  of 
die  integii  tilt  Ills :  these  tiually  lead  to  infliun* 
mation  of  the  brain  and  its  merntit^nos. 
Saviard  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  m  tiie 
Hotel  Dieu,  in  whom,  in  consequence  of  an 
injury  of  the  head  from  a  &11,  tuoceasive  ex- 
foliations of  both  taUes  of  the  ctauium  took 
place  Ti  i  lu  h  an  extent  tliat  the  pieces,  when 
put  together,  resembled  llit^  scull-cap  as  it  is 
Mwn  off  in  diaaection  :  this  process  occupied 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  she  was  dis- 
missed in  good  health,  but  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  brain  covered  only  by  integumentn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  disease  bcginnins 
in  die  pericranioro,  which  ia  often  acootnpamea 
by  very  iin;eiit  symptoms;  it  is  a  chronic  in- 
flaramatioD  of  the  periosteum,  with  thickening, 
iiuluratioQ,  and  sometimes  sufllVision  of  pus. 
'11  if  correspop'lin'^'  ix>rtion  of  dura  mater  is 
inHumed,  and  thickened,  and  the  disease  ex^ 
tends  to  the  brain ;  the  intervening  bone  in 
some  cases  remains  healtliy,  in  others  it  is  also 
diseased.  It  is  attended  with  intense,  fixed 
pain,  and  there  is  sometiuies  such  e\(inisite 
tenderness  in  the  part,  that  the  slightest  pressure 
brings  on  syncope  end  eonvulsious :  diere  may 
ln^  also  various  affections  of  the  sight,  hearing, 
speech,  and  iiUellect,  and  various  forms  of 
pomlysis  or  convulsions.  Relief  has  generally 
Men  afibrded  by  deep  incisions  down  to  the 
bone,  and  by  excitiuif  and  keeping  up  suppu- 
ration. It  may  he  neces'-arv  m  sonie  cases 
to  refieat  the  incisions.  In  some  instances 
related  by  Mr.Crarapton,  die  disease  appeared 

as  a  circumscribed  tuni^  ir  :  n  one,  the  swell  in 
spread  considerably,  ami  wu^  accompanied  by 
erysipelas ;  more  genesally,  however,  there  is 
no  visible  tumefaction. 

One  of  ttie  distinguishing  features  of  these 
various  forms  of  disease  is,  their  very  slow 
progress,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  inflamnur' 
tion  of  Ae  ^vts  alli>eted;  they  have  been 
known  to  last  for  years,  and  even  durinj  a 
great  part  of  a  patient's  life  ;  and  an  apparently 
veiy  slight  degree  of  inflammation  has  in  some 
cases  pven  rise,  for  a  considerable  lengdi  of 


time^  to  the  most  uigent  symptoms.  The  ia- 
flemmaiion  has  been  excited  in  some  instances 

by  an  injury  so  trivial  ao  to  escape  the  patient's 
attention;  though  u  sliuuld  be  kept  in  view 
dmt  it  is  not  always  confined  to  the  part  irindi 
was  the  Hpat  of  the  injury,  but  ha5  sometimes 
a  tfciidmcy  to  .spread  o\er  the  cranium.  It 
may  also  occur  s]M>ntaneously,  in  which  case  it 
is  occasionally  connected  wtdi  a  syjdiititic 
Idnt,  or  scrolulous  dtadieais. 

In  chronic  otitis  there  is  a  great  tendency  in 
the  inflammation  to  spread  from  the  inner  ear 
to  the  brain:  suppurationof  die  brain  has  abRi, 
in  some  cases,  made  its  way  out  by  the  ear; 
and  it  is  generally  remarked,  tiiul  when  the 
suppuration  ftom  the  ear  is  checked  or  sup- 
pressed, this  is  almost  immediately  followed 
by  symptoms  of  acute  cerebritis ;  and  airam, 
that  as  s(K)n  ay  the  sujipunitiun  of  the  car  is 
restored,  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  intlamma- 
tiou  disappear.  This  aflbids  a  striking  proof 
of  the  effects  of  jires-sure,  and  points  out  the 
great  caution  which  is  required  in  the  ti^menl 
of  otitis,  to  prevent  the  eixtcnaion  of  die  disease 
to  the  brain. 

7.  We  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the 
different  forms  of  cerebritis  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It 
sometimes  puraues  its  ooone  wtdiont  intennis* 
si  on,  either  to  a  favourable  or  fiitsil  leriiii  nation, 
wall   only  occasional  exacerbations  of  the 
sympt<uns.    At  other  tinea  there  aie  well- 
marked  remissions,  with  an  apparent  amend- 
ment. VN'hen  cerebritis  passes  bom  tlie  hr»t  sUige 
of  inflammation,  or  that  of  excitement,  into  the 
second  or  that  of  softening,  there  may  be  sudli 
a  remission  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  although 
the  paralysis  remaim,  as  to  c\cite  hopes  of 
recovery.    This  should  not  however  deceive 
the  practitioner,  as  the  improvement  is  often 
merely  deUTsive,  and  soon  followed  by  rep<*nted 
relapses.    There  are  occa^iutial  instances  of  the 
symptoms  assuming  a  remarkable  peruxtjcai 
course,  and  retomii^  at  restaur  intervals.  In 
one  case,  aAer  a  wound  in  the  head,  the  patient 
wu-s  sc!7.erl  every  evcninir  with  a  parowsin  of 
delirium,  succeeded  by  stupor ;  hie  died  in  the 
course  of  dte  fifth  paroxysm ;  and  on  dissection 
there  was  found  extensive  inflammation  of  tl>e 
membranes,  and  suppuration  of  the  brain.  In. 
anodier  case,  in  whidi  the  paroxysm  set  in 
at  the  same  hour,  lasted  exactly  the  snme 
time,  and  recurred  every  second  day,  the 
symptoms  were  those  of  well  marked  cerebritis, 
and  there  was  complete  apyrexia  during  the 
intermissions;  dw  amcbnma  and  pia  mater  were 
found  inflame<l,  and  there  was  a  lanre  ur.  li  fili  al 
ab.sco.ss  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere.  These  cases  had  been  mstaken  for 
pernicious  intermittent  fever,  nnd  treated  by 
Dark.    It  is  not  easy  to  explain  satisfactorily 
the  cause  of  these  r^ukr  exacerbations  and 
inteimissionB;  they  are  probably  the  effect  of 
some  mdden  congestion  in  die  brain,  aggra- 

\.iti'rj,  fill'  riir'tiiiTi^  Then' is  a  well  known 
tendency  to  |>eriodicity  in  ail  atiiections  of  the 
cerebral  and  netvoas  syetem ;  the  ftamatkm  of 
pos  ia  every  vital  put  is  also  known  to  ba 
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attendol  with  occasional  rigors  and  paroxysms 
of  hectic  fever.  Tins  tendency  to  intermiuence 
and  periodicily  i*  UMCt  fiequent  in  duonic 
cerebri  tis. 

A  number  of  interesting  obsenations  on 
cerebntis  in  bots«»  have  been  made  by  M. 
Dupuy,  professor  in  the  Vcternauy  College  of 
Alfon.  i:  :ir  Paris.  The  spinal  mnrrow  \r;\.n 
found  more  frequently  affected  than  tlu.- brain; 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  its  being  much 
larger  in  these  animals,  in  pro|X>rtion  to  the 
brain,  titan  in  man ;  and  by  its  lieing  also  much 
mon  ex]K»sed  to  suifer  from  violent  muscular 
exertion.  The  morbid  alterations  after  inflaiii> 
raetion  oaneepotided  in  erery  respect  with  those 
observed  in  the  human  subject :  the  symjttoms 
attfuiding  the  disease  were — tremor  of  the  cx- 
tremitiei,  weakness,  convulsions,  tetanic  stiff- 
ness of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  jaws,  and 
more  especially  of  the  hmd  quarters,  which 
were  the  first  to  be  affected  with  paralysis. 
One  remaritablesyiapiioni  wasy  a  disposition  in 
the  hones  thus  afleded  to  place  the  head 
a<rainst  tbc  wall  and  to  push  forward  with  all 
tbdr  force,  so  as  even  to  breait  through  or 
overthrow  partitions.  Tbeyweie  observed  to 
continue  in  this  attitnrle,  with  a  kind  nf  trtnriic 
stiffness,  for  above  an  liour,  unul  the  paroxysm 
of  spasm  subsided,  \v\u  n  they  dropped  down 
Aom  exhaustion,  llie  disease  always  ended  in 
paralysis,  coma,  and  convuhiions.  It  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  dist-ase  knOWn  ill  tUs  OOUtttiy 
by  the  name  of  staggers. 

Genertd  review  the  t^motom. — We  shall  * 
complete  the  history  of  the  different  forms  of 
cerebritis  by  taking  a  general  review  of  the 
leading  symptoms,  {minting  out  at  the  same 
time  tlie  different  patholo'^ical  (Otidilions  of 
tilt:  brain  u  ilh  which  they  seem  tu  be  connected ; 
so  fur  at  least  as  is  practicabte  in  the  pnsent 
slate  of  out  knowledge. 

When  tiie  inffaimmatioii  occupies  at  the 
onset  a  hirvo  ])<>rtion  of  the  brain,  we  have 
seeii  that  it  is  genendly  complicated  with  me- 
ningitis, and  cSaiacteriwd  1^  disturbance  in 
all  the  vital  functions  ;  that  we  may  rrmcrnise 
in  the  symptoins  a  period  of  hiuii  excitement, 
and  one  or  coneapoiiding  deprc^isicm  ;  and  that 
it  rxms  its  course  speedilyj  eitbortoa&vouiabie 
or  fatal  termination. 

When,  however,  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
biain  is  engaged  in  inflammatioot  as  in  partial 
eerebritu,  the  coutse  of  the  disease  is  seldom 
so  rapid  ;  its  invasion  is  more  gradual,  and 
preceded  by  symptoms  of  irritation  in  some  of 
theomiaiisof  vohintaiy  motion,  sensation,  or  in- 
tellisrenc*' ;  and  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of 
the  disease  the  functions  of  some  of  tliese 
organs  become  consideiably  tnpaiiod,  or  com- 
pletely abolished. 

We  have  staled  tint,  when  partial  oerehritis 
is  fully  established,  one  of  the  most  coasLint 
symptoms  of  the  hist  period  is  [xualysis  of 
voluntary  motion,  with  spasmodic  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  produpine  permanent  flexion  of 
tlie  affected  limb.  The  limb  is  sometimes  con- 
sidemMy  bent,  and  its  extension  is  attended 
with  severe  muscular  pains;  this  spasmodic 
action  generally  shews  itself  Ant  in  the  arm, 


ill  which  it  is  always  greatest,  and  then  extends 
to  the  inferior  extremity.  When  the  muscles 
of  the  face  partake  of  the  spasm,  the  mouth  is 
drawn  towards  the  paralyzed  side ;  the  eyelids 
art!  <  losed  by  the  eontraction  of  the  orbicular 
muscle,  so  that  some  stifliiess  is  felt  in  attempt- 
ing to  open  them.  But  in  ihe  more  advanced 
5tn<::e'?,  nl,r  ti  the  paralysis  IxTomes  comitiete, 
and  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  mouth  isdi°awu 
by  the  healtliy  muscles  to  the  si<Ie  opposite 
that  paralyzed.  Tlic  eye  rontinues  closed,  but 
it  is  from  the  dropuiiig  of  the  eyelid,  in  conso- 
rjiieiu  e  of  the  panlysisof  the  lovalor  palpebss 
superioris. 

Convulsive  rigidity  and  letiaction  of  tibe 

muscles  are  sometimes  observed  in  connection 
with  meningitis ;  hut  it  may  be  generally  dis- 
tinsuished  from  spiLsmodic  paralysis  by  several 
«ell  marked  sicns.  lliene  is  no  actual  para- 
lysis ^  and  when  the  convulsive  retraction 
intermits,  the  patient  fully  recovers  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  in  the  same  manner  as 
after  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  rigidity  in 
tetanus.  This  convxilsive  riuidity  is  scarcely 
ever  limited  to  one  region  or  to  one  side  of  the 
body,  as  in  partial  cerebritis,  but  alfiKts  a 
variety  of  parts  at  the  >wme  time  on  lx»)h 
sides.  Another  ground  of  distinction  is,  that 
the  sensibility  remains  unimtKtired.  In  spasmo- 
dic paralysis  the  rigidity  and  loss  of  voluntary 
motion  arc  permanent,  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  afict'ted  |iarl.s  is  more  or  less  obtuse. 

The  accuracy  of  these  rules  of  distinction 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  still  mtlMr 
doubtful,  and  this  is  a  point  in  the  iwthology 
of  these  diteases  rtquinng  (lerhaps  nirther  in- 
vestigatioa.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
they  are  not  without  foundation.  Tt  is  (me 
tliat  spasmodic  paralysis  is  a  very  commun 
symptom  of  chronic  meningitis ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  tiuu,  if  the  bmin  be  carefially 
esounined,  dironic  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes will  almost  always  be  found  coi  ul m  d 
with  inflammation  and  softening  of  the  surface 
of  the  brain.  These  views  are  supported  by 
the  ai!tli  ntv  of  Bayle,  Laennec,  I-iUemand, 
Uendrin,  aiid  several  other  eminent  putliologists. 
Spasmodic  paialysia,  with  pain  anu  other  signs 
ot  irritation,  is  generally  characteristic  of  the 
^fint  aape  of  cerebral  inflammation,  or  that  of 
excitement :  the  disease  sometimes  tcmiaalea 
fatally  at  this  period. 

When  the  inflammatioii,  however,  advanoea 
towards  the  st  cimd  stage,  or  that  of  softening 
and  suppur<ilioii,  the  rigidity  and  muscular 
contraction  gradually  lessen,  imtil  at  last 
there  is  complete  {laralysis.  This  condition  of 
the  muscles  has  generally  been  found  in  con- 
nexion with  softening  and  (iisor;,^mization  of 
some  part  of  the  brain.  An  important  dif> 
.ferenoe  exists,  therefore,  between  the  spasmodic 
and  the  coiin)letc  paralysis  :  the  first,  oeinir  the 
efiect  merely  of  the  compression  and  irritation 
of  the  cerebral  substance  occasioaed  by  the 
great  influx  of  blood  in  the  first  stage  of  inflam- 
mauun,  is  capable  of  bea^  removed,  if  we 
can  only  succeed  in  8ul)duing  tlie  inflammatory 
acti<»i  at  an  «u-ly  nertod ;  Uie  second,  arising 
firom  the  complete  aeamtetion  of  a  povtion  of 
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cerebral  siitistanoe,  is  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 
since  there  is  yvi  no  iDMnwe  on  MMOnl  of  tho 
leproductiou  of  brain. 

When  the  paralysii  b  at  tint  ptttial,  and 

increa-tes  only  gradually,  tho  pnmlyzpd  muscles 
are  tsoinetimes  alfected  with  convubive  motions, 
gtnerally  of  ihoit  duiation.  This  usually  hap- 
|)ens  when  iho  jmi^ress  of  the  iiiflaiumation  is 
slow,  uiid  lilt  diseased  portion  of  brain  is 
jiortly  in  tlie  first  and  j>anly  in  the  second  stui^e 
of  inHummtttinin.  When  amcboiu*  supervenes 
on  partial  cenibritis,  bodi  sides  of  the  body  may 
bt' cotivulsetl ;  but  in  tliis  casf  ,  whrn  xhv  j.a- 
roxysms  of  convulsion  iatennit,  one  side  only 
nmains  puatyxed.  Convulsions  aflectinfboui 
sides  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  may  '^t'- 
nerally  be  considered  symptomatic  ot  lutluiu- 
motion  of  the  membranes,  rousing  into  inor- 
dinate activity  the  fimctiooa  of  the  hedtby 
brain,  and  thus  cxdting'  violent  htegular 
action  of  the  voUmUiry  muscles.  Duf,  when 
the  snbatance  of  the  brain  itself  is  extensively 
diaeaaed,  the  powiar  of  voluntary  motioo  m 
partially  impaired  or  a!tog»>tVicr  de<itrovid. 
Uenenu  convulsions  may  also  )h>  ihc  of 
•fanple  pressure  or  of  nervous  imtatKMi;  but  in 
these  cases  the  fever  which  attends  arachnitis  is 
altot^etlier  absent,  in  some  instances  one-half 
of  the  body  has  been  violently  oonvulstd,  \vl)il.st 
the  other  ham  lenained  peifectl j  motionless,  as 
if  dewl !  this  baa  bean  obaerved  to  arise  fioin 
tlif'  combination  uf  aiachnitis  with  very  exten- 
sive soflwuiig  luid  destruc-tion  of  one  side  only 
of  the  brain.  In  otlier  cases  both  sides  of  die 
body  have  been  aflcctpd  with  paralysis  in  suc- 
cession ;  this  genemily  mdicates  the  extension 
of  tiie  inflammation  from  one  hemisphere  to 
the  other*  but  these  caaea  of  double  ceiebiiiia 
tn  not  conunoQ.  In  dnonic  oodwitis  wc 
have  seen  that  the  paralysis  iissumes  a  different 
character;  its  invasion  and  prepress  being  veiy 
•Unr  aad  gradual,  and  not  usually  attended 
with  any  muscular  pain  or  spasmodic  irritation. 
Inflamiuauun  and  softening  of  some  ui'  the 
eentni  parts  of  the  brain  (dw  corpus  cUlosum, 
fornix,  and  septum  luddum)  do  not  occasNii 
any  paralysis. 

The  paralysis  in  tlic  latter  stages  of  cerebritis 
frequently  affect  the  organs  of  speech.  In 
•ome  caaea  there  ii  gteat  volubili^  of  speech ; 
this  princiimlly  happens  on  the  apprcvidi  of 
delirium ;  but  mure  gbncrailv  tlie  utterance  is 
slow  and  drawlins :  at  first  tbeie  naay  be  only 
a  alight  defect  or  hesitation  in  pronouncing  otie 
letter  or  certain  words;  at  other  times  the  pa- 
tient is  aliected  with  an  entire  loss  of  speech, 
eUher  suddenly  or  by  slow  degreea.  The  loaa 
of  speech  may  proceed  fiom  lose  ot  memoiy 
alone,  the  tongue  remainini.'  five;  or  the  tniigue 
and  memory  may  be  simultaneously  afiwted. 

Paraplegia,  whicli  Ijad  generally  lieen  con- 
sidered as  always  Uie  result  of  di«4^<;p  of  the 
spine,  has  been  observed  by  several  writers  to 
depend  sometimes  on  inflammatory  or  organic 
aflactions  of  the  boun  alone,  especially  in 
adults.  A  paper  will  be  found  on  tnis  subject , 
by  Dr  Ivnllie.  in  the  Transaction^  of  ttui  ( 
l^e  of  Physicians,  vol.  vi,,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Eiarle,  in  the  MedicO'Chirttigiical  l^aDaactions 


for  1896.    Tliis  subject  will  be  nun  Adiy 

consideri'd  in  the  artiele  IVviiM.vsis. 

The  explanation  of  paralysis  and  convuhnont 
aflecting  the  aide  of  the  body  opposite  to  the 
diseased  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  decussation  of  the  nervous  fibres  in  tlie 
anterior  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It 
takes  place  so  invariably  that  it  may  be  almost 
considered  as  a  general  rule ;  there  are,  howu 
ever,  several  well-autlieiiticaled  cases  on  record, 
of  (Kualysis  having  occurred  on  the  saane  side 
of  the  body  aa  that  occupied  by  dte  diacaac  of 

the  Imiin.  M.  Hayle,  in  tlie  Ueviie  M^'dicale 
for  January  l^'iC,  states  Utal  lie  hod  tteen  two 
iMwqnivoeal  eases  of  liiis  description  in  hie 
own  practice,  and  relates  eiudil  similar  casea 
taken  from  iuruier  nnleos ;  tlirt-e  uf  diem  from 
Morgagni.  A  case  in  sunport  of  the  same 
iacthaa  been  publiahed  by  iir. Jamea Johoaon, 
in  die  ftrat  volume  of  die  TVanractkwa  of  the 
A- <n  i  ited  Apothecaries.  Dr.  Gall  and  other 
modem  anatomists  have  distinctly  shown  that 
the  deeuasation  of  the  nerroas  fifaunenta  m  die 
anterior  portions  of  die  medull  i  'c  rpwa  pyra- 
midalia)  is  not  always  cumpleie,  and  that 
several  of  these  filaments  are  sometimea  con* 
tinued  from  each  crua  cerebri  along  the  me- 
dulla spinalis  on  the  same  side :  this  may 
afford  some  explanation  of  the  ca.s^'s  m  question, 
although  it  is  not  perhaps  altogether  salis&ctoiy. 
It  has  been  supposed  oy  tome  that  the  decos- 
sation  takes  place  in  the  cor]:>iis  callosum  ;  hut 
this  appearM  without  tlie  least  foundation.  This 
aubjeei  has  been  discuaaed  by  Dr.  Yelloly 
at  considerable  lenuih,  in  a  papw  pttblished  in 
the  first  volume  uf  tiie  Medico-Chirurgical 
IVansactions. 

Next  to  the  afiisGtiona  of  voluntary  motioo, 
loaa  of  aemibility  ia  one  of  the  moat  pronunent 
symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation:  die  tvro 
claases  of  symptoms  are  generally  combined, 
but  aeldoni  maniftat  themselves  exacUy  at  the 
same  time.  T^n  i^ralysis  of  the  skin  usually 
appears  later  tiian  that  of  the  muscles,  so  that 
an  extremity  may  have  liMt  tlw  paw  ef  1«K 
tion,  while  it  still  preserves  some  degree  of 
feeling.  The  sensibUity,  however,  sjTadually 
decreiLses,  until  at  last  it  t>ccomi  -  \  ,  rv  iViltle 
or  totally  iUxdished.  The  arm  is  generally  de- 
prived of  motion  befeie  the  leg;  and  the  loaa 
of  ferling  follows  in  the  s;inie  order.  Tlie 
lo&i  of  voluntary  motion  alune  indicates  a  less 
complete  degree  of  paralysis  Uian  when  com- 
bined with  lovs  of  feelinu'.  There  are  some 
interesting  facia  connected  wiilv  tlie  loss  of 
feeling  as  well  as  with  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, which  we  shall  have  oocaaion  to  consider 
more  in  detail  in  the  artiele  Paralysts. 

ITiis  aecmnil  rif  the  symptoms  derived  from 
tlic  utiisctions  of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation 
has  hcen  deduced  ^m  a  caiefoil  examination 
of  a  larpe  l>odv  of  well  observed  fitrts  cfillected 
liy  others,  as  well  as  from  our  own  experience. 
It  is  necesBBi^ ,  however,  to  keep  inmind  that 
the  accurate  study  of  the  symptoma  in  cerebral 
diseases  is  too  often  surrounded  with  many 
difficulties  and  sources  of  error.  The  patient 
is  sometimes  in  the  situation  of  a  child,  unable 
to  exphttn  his  sencatloiMi,  either  paM  or  praaent; 
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the  obtiiscness  or  total  loss  of  coii^iousocas, 
preventing  the  fret'  and  full  development  of 
the  qrafHoau,  «lten  w  completely  caDceals 
trae  dnnGler  of  Ae  ftiseaee;  m  afaKnc  e, 

tliLr.fore,  of  any  of  tlie  leading  symptoms,  in 
oue  case,  lutder  such  circuaotances,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  pioof  of  their  Mhey  in  vwery 
otlii  r.  Sevenil  of  the  M'mptoms,  spasms  and 
cuuvulsions  for  uistauce,  may  be  so  evaoesct'ut 
as  to  escape  superficial  obe^ation.  Aii  accu- 
nie  kaawledge  of  the  ctMnparalive  state  of  the 
diffBHut  regions  of  tlie  body  with  respect  to 
.seiiM;aion  ;ui(i  nuition  is  sometimes  attended 
with  great  diificulty,  and  requires  the  most 
oueful  ennuBalkNi.  We  cannot  always  see 
the  patient  in  motion  s/j  us  to  judce  of  the 
exact  dt^gree  of  jxjwlt  he  posseis^  over  tiie 
difiierent  muscleM ;  wo  must  then  make  him 
grasp  or  lift  a  body.  The  state  of  feeling  and 
of  heat  in  each  region  should  likewise  be  accu- 
rately noted.  W  e  feel  strongly  convinced  that 
atunerous  mistakes  are  oommitted  in  all  these 
Kspects  hy  a  hurried  and  supetficial  dtaerm- 

t;i  n  ;  inui  v^-i;  need  no  Ix'tler  proof  of  the  truth 
ol  lim  utisertion  than  the  veiy  miperfect  manner 
in  wiucli  manj  of  the  cases  on  record  are  re- 
ported, some  of  the  most  important  facts  being 
&tK)uently  aitiigellier  omitted.  It  is  always  of 
considerable  importance  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
n  correct  aocnuot  of  the  history  of  the  case 
ftom  die  earliest  appearance  of  die  symptums ; 
for  it  is  chiefly  from  the  mode  of  invasion  that 
the  different  forms  of  cerebral  inflammation 
derive  dieir  distindhns  cbanciar,  as  they 
sumc  a  trrenter  resemblance  to  each  olhor  in 
their  lallt^  stages. 

We  have  ootioed,  among  the  symptoms  of 
acute  cerebritis,  paroxysms  of  increased  acti- 
vity of  the  external  senses  and  intellectual 
faculties,  such  as  intolerance  of  h^ht,  tinnitus 
auhiun,  violent  delinum.  The  pupils  are 
contracted  during  the  period  of  excitement, 
but  resume  their  natural  size  when  it  subsides  ; 
this  distinguishes  cerebniui  from  sanguineous 
iqioplexv,  in  which  tlie  pupils  are  almost  al- 
ways dilated.  Sometimes  there  is  dilatation  of 
one  pupil  and  cotitracljon  of  tlic  other  j  the 
pupil,  whether  contracted  or  dilated,  may  be 
immovaUe^  which  is  always  an  tm&vourable 
symptom.  Acute  ddirium  and  intense  hcad> 
acil  an-  more  common  attendants  on  Uie  com- 
bined inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
hmnas  than  on  dat  of  the  haain  alone.  In- 
flarnmntion  of  the  membranes,  extendini;  only 
tu  ilie  suriace  of  the  brain,  excites  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  sympathetic  irritation  and 
geneml  disturbance  iu  the  cerebral  fimctions, 
which,  however,  contintie  unimpaired  so  long  as 
tlw  organ  remains  iiealtliv  ;  but  when  the  sub- 
Stance  of  ttie  brain  itself  is  deeply  or  exten- 
sively inlfauned,  its  fonctions  are  mdier  op- 
press<"f1  :ui(!  impeded,  in  pro (>ort ion  to thoesttent 
of  Uie  disease,  than  highly  t:xcited. 

Partial  and  chronic  cerebritis  is  scarcely  eva 
attended,  in  its  first  stage,  with  general  excite- 
ment of  the  cerebral  functions.  When  the 
si^lu  or  hearing  is  affected,  it  is  on  one  side 
•  only  i  the  intelligenoe  is  rather  partially  weak- 
ened than  esccited.   Cephalalgia  is  not  so  con- 


stant in  cerebritis  as  in  affeclious)  of  the  aiuch- 
noid  and  dura  mater.  Hierc  may,  however^ 
be  a  local  fixed  headacb,  sometimes  intecmitf 
ling ;  but  the  pain  subsides  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances and  tlie  br.iin  bec<jmt  s  men-  deeply 
atlected ;  headuclt.  tliereture,  is  a  less  unfiivour- 
able  symntom  than  stunor.  In  some  cases  the 
pain  has  i>een  felt  on  tlie  side  opjiosite  to  the 
disea.se,  an  unouialy  not  eu:$ily  explauied.  In 
the  latter  stages  of  partial  caiweitM  the  senses 
and  intellect  become  more  seriously  impaired, 
the  intient  fidting  either  suddenly  or  gradually 
into  a  state  of  eonia,  or  being  cut  off  by  an 
attack  of  meningitis. 

It  has  been  genoalty  remarked  that  iuflan> 
mation  of  the  brain  alone  dors  not  c^casion 
much  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  as  laqje 
portions  of  brain  have  been  destroyed  by  sup- 

Suration,  in  injuries  of  the  head,  without  any 
isturbaiice  of  the  pulse  or  general  re-oction. 
This  !ias  been  accounted  for  by  tlie  heart  re- 
ceiving its  nerves  chiefly  bom  the  great  sympa* 
Ihetie,  and  befaiv  only  indiiectly  inifluenosd  by 
the  brain.  Tlie  high  fever  accomjianying  some 
cases  of  cerebritis  is  to  be  ascribed  generally  to 
the  complication  of  the  disease  with  arachnitis, 
orwith  inflammation  ofsonie  other  orLT.ui.  (Ire:it 
and  suddi'ii  v  ariations  have  becu  noted  in  Uie 
fre<jueiicy  of  the  pulse  in  very  acute  cases ;  it 
sometimes  suddenly  rises  fiom  100  to  160 ;  at 
anodwr  tine  it  may  be  irreffufaur  or  intermittinf  , 
or  so  f<  I  1  U  and  slow  as  sciU'cely  to  be  felt; 
and  again  quickly  recovering  its  strength  aud 
fivquency.  These  changes  in  the  pulse  cofw 
respond  with  the  alternate  paroxysms  of  excite- 
ment aud  collame,  and  are  cxxmecied,  as  will 
be  seen  pnaentlyf  with  similar  changes  in  Iho 
respiiatton. 

The  respiration  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
in  the  j^reat  majority  of  cases  of  simple  cere- 
bral inflammation.  This  is  satisfiictorily  ac- 
counted fnr  by  Sir  Charles  Bell's  interesting 
discoveries  respecting  the  origin  and  functions 
of  Uie  respiratory  system  of  uer^es :  large  por- 
tions of  the  biam  may  be  destroyed,  and  ex- 
tensive regions  of  the  body  deprived  of  sense 
and  motion ;  but  as  long  a.s  that  portion  of  die 
medulla  which  gives  origui  to  the  nerves  of 
respiration  continues  free  from  irritation,  in- 
flaromation,  or  pressure,  the  fimotions  bMh  of 
the  respiratoiy  and  circulating  systems  pro- 
ceed without  interruption,  and  life  is  sustained. 
When,  however,  the  mtiamination  or  geneml 
irriixiiion  extends  to  the  metlulla,  as  happens 
in  tlic  paroxyiinis  of  convulsions  which  some- 
times occur  in  cerebritis,  the  respiration  then 
becomes  extremely  hurried;  the  violence  of 
the  oottvulsions  forces  also  the  blood  towards 

the  lieart,  whicli  is  excited  by  these  two  causes 
to  redoubled  action,  m  order  to  rt:lit;v&  itself 
of  the  congestion  by  which  it  is  oppressed ; 
hcncp  the  rajiidity  and  sudden  rising  of  the 
pulse:  as  soon,  hov*ever.  as  the  paroxysnn  sub- 
sides, the  respiration  and  the  pulse  ktcome 
comparatively  tranquil.  When  tiie  medulb  is 
exposed  to  pressure,  the  respiration  is  slow, 
lal'oured,  ana  Stertorous. 

Di^ulty  of  hreathiog  is  on  many  occasions 
the  effect  of  mere  cerebral  irrilalion,  and  there 
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is  in  realitv  a  cerebrol  dfftpnacy  which  we  have 
no  doubl  has  sornetiiDt-s  been  mistaken  for  di»- 
«Me  <^  the  luugs.  This  ditKculty  of  breathing 
ii  distingtiithad  by  its  frequency,  its  irregulanty, 
sii  il  .1  kind  of  hy tcri<  al  sikjhiny;;  or  it  is  slow, 
latMiured,  and  slfrturwus,  as  in  cwma.  Auscul- 
tttion  will  be  found  tn  invalinble  ictouroe  in 
all  cases  of  tlovibl ;  an  accurate  diatrno«:i<«  in 
this  rejiptcl  is  uf  ilit;  lirst  innxirtaiicf,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  stages  of  continued  fever. 

Tne  ftinctioiM  of  th«  digetttve  syvtm  are  ao 
much  onder  thetnfltienoe  of  brain  that  they 
must  obviously  «ympatyiize  with  its  diseases: 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  tliirst,  for  instance, 
bd&g  greatly  modified  by  the  various  conditions 
of  that  orjjnn.  Tiius,  in  f  «  abritis  the  appetite 
is  in  Kent  nil  ticUcieiii,  and  the  digestion  slow 
and  imperfect,  es|)ecially  in  the  more  chronic 
finros;  there  is  also  a  great  dispoaitiou  to  slug- 
gishncH  and  constipation  of  nw  bowels ;  and 
Uie  stomach  iis<lf  is  sorat  tiiiies  so  torpid,  that 
the  stron^est  cmettcs  are  iusufflctent  to  excite 
vomiting.  la  oAer  cases,  howem,  Uioe  is 
considcT.ihle  irritability  bfith  nf  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  with  vomiting  or  diarrhcca,  and  a 
veiy  unhealthy  state  of  the  secretions;  this 
chiefly  hap{>ens  in  children.  \\'e  have  already 
sufficiently  pointed  out  the  influence  of  cere- 
bral affections  on  the  urinary  organs,  and  the 
nacessity  of  gieat  atteotion  to  the  stale  of  those 
organs  when  the  fhnctkms  of  die  bvain  are 
much  distiirb«Hl. 

The  tonvnilsions,  pamlysis,  and  other  pa- 
thognomic symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation, 
may  h«  ri.t"LrTt'a  to  the  more  imniediate  action 
of  Utf«t!  caus«»: — 1st,  inJlumiiuUioa  atfecting 
either  the  membranes  or  a  portion  of  the  sulv 
stance  of  tha  faiain :  Sd,  ntrvon  irritation 
extending  front  the  diseased  to  ilie  healthy 
parts  of  thebrain,and  stiraulatiii'^  its  fun  i  n:  s : 
3df  prcmtre.  The  difliculty  tn  asccrtaming 
from  whieh  of  Uiese  causes  die  various  sym- 
ptoms nrisp,  constitutes  the  chief  obstacle  to 
our  always  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis  in 
censbnl  diseases.  Convulsions,  spasmodic 
paralysis,  increased  activit)' of  the  intelh  rutal 
laculties  and  external  senses,  delirium,  and  ail 
symptoms  of  excitement,  may  uerierally  be 
coosadeied  to  indicate  either  commencing  in- 
flaramation  or  nervous  irritation  in  the  snb- 
st.curnf  the  brain  or  its  niembrane-*.  Con- 
vulMuiis  may  also  arise  from  pressure  alone, 
ahhouk'h  panl3rsi.s  is  its  most  frequent  elKct; 
but  the  absence  of  all  fever  and  other  sym- 
ptoms of  general  irnlution,  \m11  distinguish 
these  convulsions  from  those  of  arachnitis  ,  nd 
ccicbhtis :  the  same  distinction  applies  to  the 
convulsions  of  a  purely  nervous  diancter, 
observed  in  hysteria,  aad  after  the  Use  of  cer- 
tain poisons,  &iC. 

The  effects  of  pressure  have  oA«)  been  ex- 
amined by  rxjHriinents  on  animals.  Tf  the 
cranium  of  a  dug  trepanned  and  pressure 
performed  on  the  duia  maier  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  animal  shews  signs  of  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  is  affected  with  general  convulsions ; 
if  the  pre>>ure  is  increased,  the  convulsions 
cea»e,  the  breatiiing  becomes  stertorous,  the 
aiiiiBal  torpid  and  comaloeei  if  the  pnasure 


is  diminished,  the  breathing  becomes  more 

free  and  the  commiIsioks  return ;  and  if  it  is 

eotixely  removed,  the  aniooal  soon  completely 
reoofe^.   The  pnncipal  caneea  of  pMsaore 

are  congestion ;  effusion  of  blood,  pus,  or 
serosity  into  the  vra)tricle<>,  between  the  mem- 
bcanes,  or  in  the  substance  of  tiw  faiain; 
orpniiic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  cranium. 
I'lie  obacuniy  in  which  all  these  interesting 
questions  is  still  involved,  is  capible,  we  think, 
of  being  considenbly  lessenea  by  ftuther  in- 
vestigation ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  fontnliiite  to  so  desir.ihle  an  end,  than  patho- 
logical obsenatioDs  made  with  care  aim  im- 
partiality. A  valuable  coUectioQ  of  cases 
ilhjstnitmg  the  consequence  of  ]irps^rTe  on  the 
brain,  will  be  found  lu  Dr.  Bnglil's  Ue|K)rts 
of  Medical  Cases. 

Some  important  infimnation  is  afiordedcm 
tlie  modifications  produced  by  pressure  in 
cerebral  diseases,  oy  tlie  results  ol^erved  to 
follow  injuries  of  the  head.  Many  interesting 
cases  of  this  descriptiott  are  recorded  in  medi- 
cal and  surgical  writines. 

It  is  a  uiattei  uf  general  observation  in  in- 
juries of  the  head,  that  when  there  is  an  exter- 
nal o|)eninu'  forming  an  outlet  for  the  pus, 
extensive  inikuuniation  and  suppuration  of 
the  brain  may  take  place,  witli  only  very 
slight  paralytic  and  other  symptoms,  compared 
with  Qiose  which  arire  fimn  spoomneous  in- 
flammation of  a  much  more  Innited  -  xt*  nt. 
In  confirmation  of  this  we  shall  adduce  the 
exttoordinary  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  O'llal- 
loran. — A  nvtr;,  nf>f  r  an  injure*  of  the  head, 
loht  a  considerable  part  uf  tliti  frontal  l>oae  on 
the  right  side;  a  great  onening  was  formed, 
and  extensive  suppuration  having  taken  place^ 
there  were  discharged  through  it  at  each  dres- 
sing immense  quantities  of  ]iurulent  matter, 
mixed  with  large  |»eces  of  cerebral  substance^ 
emitting  a  hoRul  smell,  and  making,  after  soroo 
time,  "  a  frightful  cavern"  in  the  vcrv  hid>- 
stance  of  the  brain.  On  the  eighth  J<ii/  of  this 
affection,  the  Irft  hand  and  arm  became  para- 
lytic, and  the  Irft  thigh  and  leg  on  the  tenth 
day :  the  mail  h  vcd  to  the  seventeenth,  retain- 
ing his  faculties  to  the  very  moment  of  dis- 
solution, and  Iiaving  continued  through  the 
wh<^e  course  of  the  disease  perfectly  com- 
jxiaed  and  intelligent,  and  with  a  j>ulse  fpntr 
natural.  Mr.O'IIalloran  says  he  could  artirm 
that  no  lem  than  three  ounces  of  the  brain 
follo%vpd  pver>'  dres^trt!?  after  the  eighth  day. 
These  fects  clearly  prove  the  great  sliart;  vvhicli 
pressure  Ins  in  the  production  of  Uie  fetal 
conteqnences  attending  inflammatory  adeo- 
tions  of  the  brain.  They  enaWe  us  to  un- 
derstand how  the  swell  mil  of  o"e  |K>rlion  of 
brain,  in  tlie  progress  of  iuflommatiou,  may  be 
sufficient  to  exeretse  considerable  pressure  on 
the  whole  on^m ;  hence  the  (HX'iirrenec  of 
complete  hemiplegia  witli  disease  only  of  a 
small  portian  of  brain ;  »itd  that  likewise  of 
convulsions,  pamlvsis.  artii  tions  of  tlie  exter- 
nal senses  on  boili  sides  of  tlic  body,  and 
coma,  with  disesise  on  one  side  only  of  the 
hmio.  That  there  is  a  considemble  tendenqr  * 
in  the  cerebral  texture  to  expand  and  sweQ 
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ittkdw  mflaiQoiatioii,  is  made  evideot  by  the 
pM  jpratnifion  of  the  brain  through  the  open- 
logs  in  the  scuU  which  sometimes  takes  place 
after  injuries  of  the  head.  The  ctit-tts  of  pres- 
sure ;m.'  lotiil  or  t,'eiKral,  according  to  its  de- 
gree: when  slight,  it  may  CKcitc  oooTaisioiM: 
when  great,  it  suspends  oontaoiiiDem  and 
paralysM^.s  motion;  if  long  continued,  it  destroys 
life  by  interrupting  tiie  circulation  in  tlie  bnun. 

Morbid  tutatomtf. — Before  proceeding  to  the 
description  of  tht-  drHVrcnt  niorhid  londitiom 
of  tbt  brain,  it  may  be  usi-ful  lo  state  that 
there  are  several  ap|MUances  depoidiDg  on 
aoddeotal  cncauutanGe^  which  it  b  impoiw 
lant  not  to  miMake  far  die  effects  of  disease. 
In  persons  who  liave  died  of  acute  disKise, 
the  brain  is  more  injected  than  in  those  who 
have  died  of  chronic ;  the  injeettOD  is  much 
greater  a!so  in  cases  of  death  from  asphy\in  r  r 
after  violent  convulsions.  In  chronic  clise;u>es 
the  brain  is  often  very  soft  and  flaccid,  whilst 
in  acute  disesues,  where  death  has  takeu  plaoe 
lapidly,  its  density  is  rather  increased. 

After  remcMit>4  the  membranes  from  the 
surface  of  the  brain  and  cutting  it  in  slices, 
a  long  exposure  to  the  air  is  fallowed  by  a 
consider  il  li  i  <  ri  ;uie  of  redne^.  If,  as  fre- 
quently tiappeiis,  the  head  of  the  subject  has 
been  placed  in  a  dependent  position,  a  con- 
sideraole  degret:  of  injection  and  of  uniform 
redness  may  be  the  result,  in  consequence  of 
the  gravitation  of  the  blood,  and  of  its  oozing 
through  the  poces  of  the  tmmIs;  the  facata  has 
then  an  anpeanmoe  as  if  stained  or  washed 
witli  blood  :  the  same  Uikes  place  when  the 
pust-moitem  examination  is  delayed  until  a 
consideiable  time  after  deadi,  and  putrefaction 
has  already  oommnircd  :  it  occurs  also  more 
readily  in  hot  weatlit.T  and  after  malignant 
diseases.  But  this  kind  of  accidental  iiyec- 
tion  and  redness  of  tlie  brain  differs  so  greatly 
fioni  ibsA  which  is  the  result  of  disease,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  lo  nustake  the  one  for 
the  other ;  iu  the  former  case  the  blood  will  be 
nuacb  more  easily  removed  by  ablution  in  wa- 
ter, than  in  the  latter. 

It  is  important  al^  to  notice  tlial  a  very 
gieat  diflMnce  is  inoduced  in  the  vascular 
turgescence  and  redness  of  the  cerebral  sul>- 
stance,  according  to  tliu  uidtr  Jii  which  tlie 
cavities  of  the  head  or  thorax  are  opened. 
W  hen  the  thorax  is  fint  opened,  it  is  evident 
tint  the  vcsaeb  of  the  head  and  brain  must  he 

draine<l  of  some  of  tlieir  li'  in  C(inse<|uenee 
of  Uie  large  vessels  of  llie  luu^;s  and  lieaut  being 
emptied.  The  brain  will  therefore  always  appear 
more  loaded  \>  ith  blcKnl,  when  the  bead  is  openctl 
before  llie  oilier  ^jreai  cav  iiies.  FuuiUy,  when 
the  hamnuT  s  used  to  open  the  cranimn, 
a  certain  degree  of  redness  and  eodiymoais  is 
always  produced  round  die  line  ef  Ancture  hf 
the  concussion,  which  might,  thvotlgh  iilitHHt- 
tion,  be  mistaken  for  disease. 

There  can  be  no  dlAfcooe  of  ophtion 
specting  the  appearances  which  indicate  in- 
ffaunmation  of  the  braui  in  it»  advanced  and 
COn&nned  stages ;  but  the  case  is  very  different 
#  ns  regards  incipient  inflammation.  Patholo- 
gists are  not  yet  perfectly  agreed  upon  the  exact 


appearances  which  constitute  the  commence- 
ment of  inflammation  in  the  brain,  or  any 
other  OTgan :  this  has  at  all  times  been  a  fer- 
tile source  of  error  in  the  history  of  diseases, 
cases  of  mere  congestion  having  often  been 
erroneously  described  as  infjammation.  The 
edebnted  Laennec  was  perhaps  justified  in 
his  opinion  that,  as  a  general  nile,  tlie  depo- 
sition of  a  new  product  in  any  texture,  such 
as  pus  or  coagulated  lymph,  was  tlie  only 
pennine  and  incontestible  proof  of  ihe  pre- 
viouii  exiiitence  of  uitlaiumation.  Intlammatjon 
iS)  however,  always  necessarily  pr<!C(>ded  by  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part;  and,  by  a 
timely  removal  of  the  excitinf^  cause,  diis  con- 
gestion may  subside  without  |)as.sinu  into  in- 
tlaramation ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  must 
always  he  consideiable  difficulty  in  dfawing 
(Hf  exact  line  at  which  con-jrcstion  ct-ases  ana 
uitlaiumation  begiint,  or  tiie  physiological  con- 
dition of  tlie  brain  beooOMa  ptlliological ;  nor 
is  this  indeed  at  all  necenary  fat  practical 
purposes.  These  observations  will  sliew  the 
importance  of  gniardmg  ai,'amsl  the  loo  common 
practice  of  setting  down  as  decided  inilam- 
mattott  every  ai)[>eannce  of  redness  and  in- 
creased vascularity.  We  have  no  dou!  i  that 
mere  cerebral  congestion  has  ofUsn  thui>  been 
mistaken  for  inflammation. 

CongettUm. — In  cerebral  conceition  all  the 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  tlie  brain  an;  more 
injected  than  usual,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace 
their  minute  ramifications.  The  substance  of 
the  bnun,  when  cut  through,  presents  a  greater 
number  of  red  <lnN  >  j ,  r  i  Uly  in  the  cineritious 
substance;  but  between  these  red  dots  the  brain 
preserves  its  natural  colour :  its  texture  is  BOt 
in  the  least  altered,  and  ttttt  inOWSOd  VMCO^ 
larity  i^  gcnenU. 

Cerebral  congestion  assumes  sometimea 
anotiier  appearance,  that  of  uniform  redness, 
whidi,  however,  is  never  general.  The  white 
substince  }irL^eiit5  a  light  rose  colour,  some- 
times a  deep  red  tint  not  unlike  mahogany; 
the  gvqr  subeiance,  in  which  it  is  note  fire- 

Sucnt,  assumes  a  reddish  or  scarlet  tuii^f  ; 
le  shades  of  red  vary  however,  being  desi  rii)ed 
as  purple,  violet,  chocolate,  &c.  M.  Bdlarrf 
observed  a  slate-coloured  tint  in  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  hemispheres  in  two  indivi- 
duals who  had  presented  signs  of  chronic 
irhtatiou  of  the  biain.  This  luifocm  disoo- 
loiatien  is  only  found  in  patches  in  diflimnt 
parts  of  the  bniin :  it  might  not  inaptly  be 
coui^ed  to  that  condition  of  the  lung  which 
leads  to  pulmonanr  apoplexy,  and  it  may  like- 
wise lead  to  cerebnil  hemorrhage,  either  by 
the  exudation  of  blood  or  rupture  of  vessels. 
An  uniform  blush  of  a  rose-coloured  tint  or  of 
a  fieeper  red,  frequently  surrounds  apoplectie 
dots  of  blood,  or  softened  portions  of  bndn. 

Cerebnd  concestion  almost  alwavs  accom- 
panies inflammation  of  its  membranes,  and 
this  allbrds  an  explanation  of  sevcfal  of  the 
symptoms.  In  some  instances  there  is  an 
effusion  of  a  turbid  or  hrapid  serum  mto  the 
ventrides,  or  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater ;  in  others  the  arachnoid  i%  OO  the  con- 
trary, remarkably  dry. 
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The  chamcter  of  coimiestion  varicii  according 
as  Uie  arterial  or  venous  system  is  most  involved 
in  Ibe  morbid  action.  AkNtded  oooditiun  of  tht 
venous  syaMm  is  oonunon  in  old  |)eople,  in 
j¥>rs()iis  uHtitled  wilh  disease  of  tlio  Ik  art.  or 
ujty  oUier  complaint  preventing  tlie  free  return 
of  blood  from  ti\e  head ;  in  those  also  who 
die  of  u.sphyxin,  or  wIiknc  last  moments  arc 
alttuided  with  violent  and  loiiy  cynluiucd 
■^i^Slc*  V  enous  congefttion  is  uut  so  fnv 
ifmoi  an  attendnt  wpoo  inftiimwrtwo  as  llm 
aitonal;  tliey  aie  dmin^ished  Iron  mA 
otlur  by  tlie  darkf-r  foloui  <if  the  venous 
blood|  and  tbe  evident  greater  distension  of 
the  veins  and  their  sinuses*  Ibe  c^uantity  of 
venou5  1  V)i  kI  poui«d  ottt  IS  sometiiiies  veiy 
considenible. 

A  high  state  of  congestion^  either  general  or 
local,  precedes  intiaiumation.  General  con- 
gestion may  cause  deaUi,  either  by  coro()re8- 
tiion  or  the  extravasation  of  blood,  iK-fore  tiicrc 
has  been  sufiicieDt  time  for  the  development 
of  inftammation.  Local  congestion  is  sddom 
so  rapidly  fatul,  and  time  is  aHi  >ii!i  1  for  the 
inHammatoiy  process  to  go  through  ittdiHerent 

'^fn/ffmrmfffion.— T)ie  first  and  most  simple 
stage  of  cerebral  luHunmuliun  is  cliaractenzed 
by  a  high  degree  of  vascularity  and  a  red 
Miid  injection  of  tlie  oerebnU  substance. 
'When  cut  throngh  it  presents  a  coosideiable 
numlierof  red  dots  out  of  wliitli  f  nz  s  h!oo<l, 
the  naturally  colourless  capdlarieh  beuig  filled 
with  Idood.  Besides  Uiese  red  dots,  there  are 
other  ,smnl!  vpoLs,  in  whirfi,  owing  to  the  rup- 
ture of  tiie  eiipillaries,  tlie  pulp  is  infiltrated 
with  blood ;  these  spots  or  stsi&s  are  striated, 
leeembling  ecchymosis :  when  numerous,  they 
give  the  cerebrsd  substance  a  maibled  appear- 
ance, with  various  tints  of  red,—  the  cineri- 
tious  substance  of  a  deep  red,  the  white  sub- 
atanoe  of  a  marbled  vioM.  The  intensity  of 
the  redness  genemll  v  dt-crcases  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  the  inflamed  pcwtion. 
Severel  of  diese  spots  of  eodmiMMii  some- 
times unite,  and  form  a  small  coaguhim  of 
blood ;  die  diseased  jKJrtion  of  btain  is  rallier 
firmer  than  usual,  owtn^  to  the  tui^^escence  of 
its  vasseb,  and  has  less  teoaci^.  All  the 
fmceding  appeamiees  will  be  more  or  leas 
stroriuly  marked  accordini?  to  the  iuleiUiitjr  of 
the  inflammation.  They  may  occupy  a  con- 
•idenUa  portion  of  one  of  the  hemispheres, 
or  a  numner  of  circumscribed  spots  m  dif- 
£ereut  parts  of  Uic  l<rain,  extendmg  more  or 
less  in  depth.  If  the  inflammation  be  exten- 
sive, and  combined  with  amchnitis,  it  mav 
prove  fiital  in  diis  stage.  When  more  limited, 
itjj  ]in>gres8  is  not  so  rapid,  and  it  generally 
passes  into  the  second  stage  or  that  of  so^ 
tening. 

Si^ening. — In  the  second  stice  of  inflam- 
mation, the  substance  of  the  brain  l)ecomes 
oompletely  intiUrated  with  either  blood  or  pus, 
or  both;  its  delicate  texture  is  broken  down, 
softened,  and  more  or  less  diffluent.  When 
blood  predominates,  this  constitutes  the  red 
ioftening.  llie  colour  nit  the  broken  down 
pulp  varies  from  a  bri|i^t  led  to  awine-lee  tint. 


with  intermediate  shades  of  claret,  brown  or 
ash.  In  the  <'ineritious  sulKstancc  it  is  of  a  reil- 
dMh-grey  or  brown,  from  the  mixture  of  grey 
substance  with  the  blood ;  all  treoes  of  Abrous 
texture  disappear.  Tlie  pulp  in  the  centre  of 
tlie, diseased  portion  is  ditiluent,  and  contains 
sometimes  loose  turbid  vessels ;  viliiUt  towards 
the  circumference  it  is  firmer,  d*-e|ily  in  jet  te<l, 
ajid  pre^ieuts  the  character  of  the  first  stage  of 
inlianiinution.  Ttiere  may  be  sevenl  soflieiied 
down  spots,  and  areaU  dots  of  blood  may  be 
few  id  n  Ae  softened  nnss;  the  mmninaiiig 
brain  presenting  soTi  .  rin  us  a  88NUS  infilU^ 
tioo  or  a  kind  of  cedeuia. 

When  fiunilent  softening  takes  place,  globules 
of  pus  are  seen  mixed  up  with  the  deeply-in- 
jei  ad  pulp,  giving  ita  greyi.sh  or  yellow  colour. 
As  tlie  disease  advances,  the  purulent  infiltra- 
tion becomes  general,  and  jaauoDts  a  softened 
mass,  consisting  of  pus  mated  up  with  brain. 

This  ronstiliiti  -    the  ytllow  sofliyiini;.  The 

same  diseased  portion  may  shew  the  different 
stages  of  inflammation;  the  red  and  hardened 

state  U!  t)>r  rirfiinilVrcnrf  :  tliat  of  aemi-puru- 
leui  uifiluauun  next ;  and  tiie  diffluent  purulent 
softeninu'  in  the  centre.  The  infiltration  of  pus 
may  take  place  very  irregularly  throughout  the 
same  infla[ined  portion :  it  may  be  of  various 
degrees  of  consistence  ;  semi-coocrete,  in  a  st;ite 
of  jelly,  or  that  of  a  thick  fluid.  The  pus  has 
swnetimes  Ibsed  from  the  diseased  mto  the 
healthy  brain,  forming  for  itself  a  new  cavity. 
The  red  and  purulent  softening  are  frequently 
combined,  one  portion  of  the  inflamed  part 
presenting  a  s-uivruineous  infiltration,  and  ano- 
dier  a  purulent;  or  else  there  is  a  general  mix- 
ture of  blood,  pus,  and  brain,  of  a  dirty  grey 
or  reddish  colour,  it  is  evident  that  the  co> 
lour  of  the  inflamed  brain  must  depend  on 
the  II  iturL  of  the  fluids,  whedier  blood  or  pus, 
witii  winch  it  is  injected,  and  on  die  proportion 
in  wiiich  these  fluub  an  mixed. 

Tlie  cineritious  substance  is  the  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  the  red  softening ;  its  great  vas- 
cularity stroiii^ly  predisposing  it  to  inftam- 
matiou.  Thus,  of  forty-six  cases  of  cerebrttis 
collected  by  Lalleoumd,  the  grey  substance 
was  the  I  riiK  ipal  seat  of  the  inflamination  in 
thirty-three,  aiul  the  medullary  in  only  eight. 
The  auifree  of  the  convolutions,  whidi  con- 
sists entirely  of  cortical  -iihsr.iru-r,  nfTetted 
in  sixteen  cabes ;  Uic  corpora  struta  and  optic 
thalami,  in  which  the  grey  predominates  over 
die  white  substance,  in  thirteen ;  and  the  tuber 
annulare,  which  contains  less  of  grey  sub- 
stance, only  in  four.  Some  intliience  must 
be  allowed  to  the  greater  extent  of  sur&oe  of 
Ihe  cortical  substance,  md  to  its  oonnectioR 

wiOi  •})'■  -iniclmoid. 

The  sofieiimg  ui  aome  cases  u  of  u  uiutonu 
yellow  or  greenish  colour,  with  only  a  blush 
of  n^l  at  its  circumfermcc,  and  the  appear- 
ances of  a  less  acute  degree  of  iiifiammalioii. 
This  is  the  form  in  whicli  it  is  most  generally 
finuMl  in  the  medullary  substance,  which  is 
much  less  vascular,  as  already  stated,  than  the 
cortical. 

There  is  a  variety  of  cerebral  softening  vety  • 
distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  which  is 
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called  ihe  white  u^tcning ;  it  atfuctii  iQor« 
particularly  the  ircdullary  substance.  Tbe 


pulp  aeeaa  broken  dmm  bv  a  Juud  of 
nfiftration,  and  pratoiti  the  appomiKe  of 

Vt'hi|>(M-d  cream,  witli  a  fcw  dni|iis  of  janv 
serusuy  iKHtHsiiiuee  lotermixed.  Tbe  ookivr  m 
geoemlly  of  the  purest  while,  at  tunet  bow- 

Pv»T  in»  liiiiii<r  to  f^rty  or  jullow,  i'>j>t  (  iiilly 
wUeu  »iciUt;<l  in  tlic  corlicil  Milistance  ;  Jt  is 
Dot  rarrciundcd  by  iucreasc^l  vascidarity  or 
redni'*;s,  ImU  rallii^r  by  a  ^tltc  t>l'  (i  tlnaa  of  the 
adjatmt  brail).  Tins  is  tli«.'  Miii|)k'««t  (orm  of 
softc'iim'4  of  \}w  Itrain,  uiid  iliat  most  cnmroon 
to  old  peo^e}  it  ti  generaily  attended  with 
aflRNii  effiMKMU  in  oifacr  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  also  wuh  dis«"asf  o(  the  arteries,  \vIik1i  is 
sup^x)s^d  to  be  one  of   it-.  prni(i|)al  causes. 

Wilis  of  llie  arteries  are  eitlier  u>^iltieil  or 
affected  wdli  eartby  bnllleiiess ;  their  tubes 
sonietiineH  very  mucli  narrowed  (jr  obliterated, 
or  else  Imvntg  a  sttccrasion  of  small  bony 
nnp ;  tbe  iwu  r  coat  it  in  aouie  caaes  thickened, 
ton,  mi  easdy  se|Kiraied.  The  betitery  arte- 
rii  -  in  the  nmst  subjeet  to  these  <  han>;es  of 
siructurv.  Xhe  Tenis  iiave  also  been  found 
dii«i^.  Dr.  Cbeyne  \mn  tera  a  case*  in 
wliiili  there  was  a  de[X)Sition  of  a  firm  ye! 
lowish  >^•blte  substanu)  bclwetJii  tbe  two  ojats 
of  the  veins,  and  tliu«ltattded  to  all  the  reins 
of  the  bniin ;  there  w»»  a  tnrbid  efinsiorj 
between  die  amchnoi<i  and  [>ia  inater;  the 
whole  brain  was  bUwrlshot ;  there  was  a  por- 
tieo  ol  aofteoed  bnun  ou  the  sude  ol  the  teft 
VMHridei  an  indi  in  loofth,  with  a  oaTtty  in 
lis  centre  :  the  tiatieni  had  lontr  sutfered  fmm 
headacb,  and  died  apoplectic.  The  white 
lolkMiag  must  not  Ih>  confounded  with  that 
acftjiess  and  Haccidity  of  the  entire  brain 
w)ncb  cjccurs  after  cacbecUc  diAca^iei^  or  liiust! 
uttendc<l  widi  ^r«  :  j  :  ^tiatMpi  of  aiiwigth  and 
m  of  putnditjr. 

nmg  if       biain  aemetimea  ocetnv 

round  a  clcrt  of  extraviLSiited  bliKKl ;  tJiis  may 
take  atmoB  con.sccutive  to  the  extravasation,  m 
<ha  eifcet  of  tatenaiatioa  eicitod  around  h; 
or  else  the  sof\enin<'  may  have  existed  previ- 
ously, and  tbe  exinivo^lion  have  been  ucua- 
Kk»ned  by  the Qkicntion  aii<l  ruptim'  of  biood* 
Teaacln  in  t}i<>  eeatie  o(  tbe  broken  down  brain  : 
wm  flMi  ronsider  flWi  more  fhlly  hw^fter. 
Soficninp  of  the  brain  is  frerpiently  ol»served 
toond  oignio  mmount,  ae  the  remit  abo  of 


^^  ji't  reifani  to  the  sents  of  softeninp,  the 
surtlux  of  tJie  convolutioint,  tiie  optic  liiidauii, 
corjwra  atriala^  and  mednUary  centrea  of  the 
hemis|>lieres,  are  the  most  ordmary  se;iLs  of 
cerebritis.  It  is  less  fretptently  int't  witli  in 
the  corporu  quudr.iuetuina,  crMni  eentbri,  ce- 
mednUa  obtongalaj  and  spinal  eord; 
illliliiielmaBtfteqiMBt  in  draae  parti  of  die 

tiMin  h  ve  the  larccst  «thare  of  cortical 

or  ciaeritiouis  substance,  because  that  $ul>- 
•lMIO%'  as  ol^^'ved  bc^re,  m  comtdernMy 
more  vascular  than  U»e  medullary.  Tht;  ror- 
tieai  aultfbuuaa  of  the  cuavululiwob  m  socoe- 

Attnnmtkt  Paibologifal  Bawaichaa  tm  the 


times  extensively  softened,  whilst  tJie  white 
substance  beneath  remains  untouched ;  tliia 
may  happen  in  aradmitis.  'ilie  white  soiten- 
in{7  of  the  bnun,  which  w  Id*  decMedly  iii- 
iMi  it  ory,  is  most  fivqucDtly  fimud  in  the 
iu«(iuUaiy  sub>tance. 

SoM  of  die  central  {Mils  of  the  brain,  rach 
as  the  coq>us  callosum,  Kptum  lucidum,  and 
fornix,  are  often  affected  with  softening  in 
hydrocephaluB.  In  one  of  Dr.  Abercrouibie'a 
caaes  there  was  a  ragged  irregular  opening  in 
the  septura  lucidum,  and  die  opening  was  sur- 
ruiunUsl  by  a  rinc;  of  infl.iniiii.iiion  ;  tin-  inner 
surface  of  die  ventricles  waa  iu  a  state  of  high 
vasculanty;  theyweic  distended  widi  colour* 
less  fluid,  and  the  substance  bound in^;  tliem 
was  in  some  places  considerdbly  fiottem  d.  The 
mftenini^  is  sometimes  confinea  to  the  corpus 
callosum.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  serous 
infiltration  of  the  medullary  matter,  whetlier 
the  serum  l>e  poured  out  as  the  consequence 
of  inflammation  or  the  reverse.  This  form  of 
softeoinfr  i«*  repeatedly  alhlded  to  by  Morgagni, 
and  I )  n,i>  t  authors  who  have  written  on  hy- 
drocepbukis.  Dr.  Abercrombic  divides  hydro- 
cephaJus  into  two  speciLS  ;  one  depending  on 
simple  iiiH<uiimatioii  of  tin;  lifiiri<^  Tiirrnbrane 
of  the  veulricles;  Uie  odier  aiteiultiJ  ^sith  in- 
flammatory softening  of  the  coqnis  c;illo.win, 
foraix,  and  septum  lucidum,  and  also  of  the 
cerebral  substance  fottning  the  walls  of  the 
vriitt  irli  v;  latter  species  he  believes  much 
tiie  most  fre^ueoti  and  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinioa  that  hydrocephalus  is  an  Inflammatory 
anection  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain.  He 
maintains,  abo,  Uiat  the  etiusion,  which  was 
hitherto  omsidered  as  the  cause  ef  the  disease, 
is  merely  one  of  its  terminations,  contributing, 
however,  by  tlie  increased  pressure  it  oce-.tsions, 
to  aggravate  the  symptoms. 

The  softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
bnun  app*aan  to  be  sometimes  eonuecteJ  widi 
disea  I  -  nf  debility,  as  likewise  tlie  .^.erous 
effusion  which  accompanies  it:  this  is  found 
to  be  the  case  principally  in  old  peialylie 
people,  and  in  those  labouring  under  dn^Mty 
and  otiier  lingering  diseasiCii.  It  is  ascertained 
by  numerous  observations  that  these  central 
parts  of  the  bnin  ouiy  be  aiiected  with  soften- 
ing, even  to  a  consideiable  extent,  without 
occasionini;  paralysis  in  any  region  of  the 
trunk:  these  parts  seem  chiefly  intended  to 
OMmect  tagetfier  the  hemispheres,  and  have 
very  little  rotnmunication  with  itu  nuxlulla 
oblongata.  'Ibere  are  a  tew  ca&es  on  record  in 
which  thisvuietyof  disease  has  proved  fittd 
without  any  serous  effusion  or  other  morbid 
alteradon,  altliough  the  actual  symptoms  of 
efTusinii  were  |)resent.  This  is,  however,  of 
such  rare  occuirence,  that  no  pnii^ical  oonclti* 
skm  can  reasonably  be  deduced  from  it. 

(Irnenil  s.>ft(_uiii£j  of  tbe  brain  is  state<I  by 
Andral  to  be  exceedin^y  rare  in  adults,  biit 
to  occttr  sometimes  in  neiM)om  infrnis.  In 
thirty  ca^t^  of  pidtaceous  softening  of  the 
brain, observed  iiy  M.  Hillard, there  were  ten  in 
whidi  tbe  affeci u >n  eMenlTt  d  also  to  the  whole 
of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  in  each  of  thefse  ten 
tbe  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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j»»Ttt  i>hlilp.  The  irifaim  in  wlioin  this  altera- 
tiun  was  observed  lived  for  some  days  after 
birth,  but  tlicir  rt«?pinition  was  laborious  and 
imperfect,  iheir  limbs  were  flaccid  and  motion- 
less, and  the  pulsatimis  of  the  heart  scarcely 
poceptible.  it  appcus  also,  from  the  klxNiza 
of  H.  Billaid,  that  MAening  of  the  btwn  » 
most  frequent  in  C)I(I  |H  iiple,  and  next  to  them 
in  adults,  it  is  rather  uncomincMi  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  und  twenty*  hut  become*  less  so 
between  two  and  fifteen  ;  it  mriy  occttr  immedi- 
ately ttfttr  birth,  and  is  then  more  considerable 
and  extensive  than  at  an^  other  period  of  life: 
itis  proliable  indeed  that  in  MNnecaiM  it  begins 
even  before  birth. 

llaviu;;  (bus  far  (ks<:ribfil  the  morbid  altera- 
tions of  the  braia  arising  from  ini}anunation«  it 
seems  desirable  to  inquire  briefly  into  tfie 
nature  of  tlics«^  flumijts,  and  into  the  various 
Opinions  entertained  resj>ecltHg  them  by  inedi- 
cai  writers. 

It  is  not  a  little  rr-inarkable  that  the  jieculiar 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain  termed  soften- 
ing, which  has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been 
ov^ooked  by  pathokwists  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  times,  should  not  have  escaped  the 
iittention  of  the  great  founder  of  the  medical 
art.  Hippocrates  (lib.  iii.  de  inorbis,  torn.  ii. 
p.  96,  edit,  of  Vander.  Linden),  gives  an  exact, 
although  short,  description  of  cerebritis,  nnri<;r 
the  name  of  (pdema  of  the  brain:  this  wonder- 
fully acute  obs«r\'eT  seems  to  have  justly  ap- 
jxeciated  its  true  cfaamcter,  for  he  states  that 
this  ttunebction  of  the  brain  is  an  inflammatoiy 
disease,  for  which  ho  recommends  bloodletting. 
Morgagni,  Bonetus,  Ueutaud,  Jemima,  in 
their  accounts  of  softening  of  die  hnm,  di^ 
scribe  it  as  a  broken  down  putrilage — corroded 
• — consumed— and  consider  it  analogous  to 
gangrene  in  other  tissues.  Dr.  Baillie  con- 
curred in  this  opinion,  which  has  also  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Abercrombie.  The  latter  con- 
siders softcnini;  of  the  bniiii  as  the  death  of  the 
afiected  portion,  and  that,  like  gangrene,  it 
nay  arise  ftom  two  opposite  causes  non  ex« 
cessive  action,  which  inclnd!  tht  ?:asc8  with 
appearances  of  vascular  injecii^  o,  nppuration, 
&c.  and  from  (i<*ficiency  of  acu  i  owing  to  a 
failure  of  the  circulation,  which  includes  the 
cases  of  while  iofb^ning  with  disease  of  the 
blood-vessels.  Among  the  French  writers,  M. 
Kecamier  oonsidefs  softening  of  the  brain  as  a 
change  of  stnicture  sui  gtyicritf  distinct  fiom 

any  other,  aiialoi;oiis  to  softenill<^  of  the  splet'n, 
and  lilt  primary  cause  of  certain  forms  of  ner- 
vous fever.  Lallemand  conceives  it  to  be  al- 
ways :u:  iritlnir'-iatoiyaflection,  passing  through 
the  ditierent  stages  m  tumefaction  and  suppu- 
ration, like  phlegmon.  Ilostan  adopt*  quite 
an  opposite  opinion,  that  it  is  a  real  gangrene 
of  the  brain,  C^'<i»/|i,'r(na«CTij/ij,)  depending  on  a 
diseased  stale  of  the  blood-vessels:  this  opinion 
may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  tlte  circiun- 
siance  of  hk  observations  bang  diie^  col' 
lected  in  fi  t  wards  of  the  Salpetri^c,  which  is 
an  asylum  excluiively  for  old  people.  Laenoec, 
who  had  paid  great  mtention  to  this  subject, 
vras  of  opituon  fti;tt  -nftftiir-i  of  the  brain  was 
of  two  kinds— Liit  oat  mtiaiumalory,  in  which 


pus,  either  Huid  or  concrete,  was  deposited  in 
the  cerebral  substance,  constituting  the  yellow 
or  reddish  softenin  ■ :  thi  r  jl  i  r  (  the  white  soften- 
ing) depending  on  an  intiliniiion  of  llie cerebral 
substance  with  dei^TOCtioa  of  its  cohesion  by 
serovs  fluid,  fanning  an  adema  of  the  fanm. 
He  observed  another  species  of  isdenta,  wtthout 
destriHtion  of  substance,  surrounding  some- 
times m flamed  portions  of  brain,  resembling 
the  oderaa  eo  oonmon  in  the  mdghbowhood 
of  phlegmonotK  tumotir?. 

If  we  turn  from  liin»e  opmiuus  lo  au  atten- 
tive coamktation  of  what  is  exhibited  by  dis- 
section, we  shall  find  that  in  all  the  forms  of 
disea.%  whidi  have  been  descrilied,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  is  intiltrale<l  cither  with 
blood,  pus,  or  serum,  or  with  various  combi- 
natioBS  of  these  fluids.  The  cerebral  pulp 
being  provided  with  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion ol cellular  tissue,  and  that  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy, itis  easy  to  conceive  that  it  should  soon 
become  lacerated  by  the  deposit  of  any  consi- 
derable quantity  of  fluid  between  its  fibres  and 
lamina-;  the  pulp  is  thf-n  broken  down  and 
mixed  up  with  the  interposed  fluid.  The  most 
rational  explanation  of  cerebral  softminfif  would 
seem  therefore  to  be,  to  insider  it  not  ;is  a 
specific  disease,  but  as  the  rtatuU  of  change:!  uf 
structure  following  certain  morbid  conditions 
of  tlic  brain,  nearly  similar  to  those  which 
occur,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  other 
organs ;  and  with  only  such  modifications  as 
are  satisfiwtorily  accounted  for  by  the  natural 
difference  in  its  texture.  In  the  phlegmomms 
inflammation  of  other  oig^iins,  the  parts  affected 
are  to  a  certain  extent  lacerated,  broken  down, 
and  destroved,  previous  to  the  fermatitm  of  an 
abler?!';,  although  this  may  not  take  place  so 
rapidly  a»  in  the  brain,  die  parts  offering  a 
greater  de<:re«  of  resistance. 

One  of  the  effects  of  inflammatory  action  is 
ultimately  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  tissues, 
alt)iout;h  in  some  of  them  their  firmness  may 
at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  distension  of 
vessels  or  deposition  of  concrete  lymph,  appear 
!nrrr;i=f  fl.  S  'l lie  pathologists  havmt:  errone- 
ously couiiidered  hardness  and  cohesion  as 
always  synonymous,  have  asseited  that  it  is 
the  property  of  inflammation  to  soften  hard 
tissues  and  harden  soft  ones.  This  is  a  com- 
plete fallacy.  A  portion  of  inflamed  lung  in 
the  second  stage  appears  firmer  to  the  touch 
than  healthy  lung,  and  yet  by  a  slight  pressure 
of  the  fingers  its  texture  immediately  breaks 
down ;  it  is  found  brittle ;  the  cohesion  of  its 
parts  is  greatly  weakened ;  and  it  has  lost  its 
tenacity.  Thf>  cohesion  of  tissues  is  equally 
lesse  ned  V)y  cachectic  diseases  and  watery  eflu- 
sion.  Dut  It  may  be  asked,  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  bram  is  broken  down  and  de- 
stroyed, is  not  this  gangrene?  It  has  just 
been  si  iiril  il  it  in  the  process  which  leads 
to  the  termmation  of  phl^;mon  in  healthy 
suppuration,  Ae  central  parts  of  Ae  tumour 
are  broVen  down  and  dlso^^aniIcd  ;  a  lanje 
cavity  is  formed  with  lossi  of  substance ; 
and  yet  this  is  not  looked  u)>on  as  gan- 
grene, and  diflfers  very  widely  from  the 
termination  of  the  same  tumour  in  gangrene : 
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in  heiy  the  toon  gangrene  eaiuiot,  atriedy 
•peaking,  be  apjiliotl  to  every  case  of  disorgani- 
aticm  ami  loss  of  subsunce.  llierc  is  in  parts 
tfhcled  with  gangrene  a  lendeocy  to  lapia  de- 
compositi'm:  n  putresicence,  exhaling  a  specific 
fcetor,  kuuwii  by  ihe  appellation  of  gangrenous, 
whkh  does  not  belong  to  mpporatioii,  and  bM 
only  c>rm  si  anally  been  obaerved  in  spontaneous 
■oftenini;  of  the  brain.  Genuine  gangrene  of 
the  brain  is  .stated  by  most  ine(bcal  writers  to 
b«  a  rare  termination  of  inflammation  of  this 
Ofgan.  Laennec*  says  he  has  very  teldons 
met  with  it ;  Bayle  ijives  an  account  of  one 
ca«e  of  white  sufu-uiug  wiUi  apoplexy  and 
nagicne;  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  iwo  or  three  of 
ni:$  ca!*e<i,  speaks  of  the  itoflened  brain  mixed 
with  pus  having  uu  intolerable  fcttor,  and 
these  were  probably  cases  of  true  gangrene. 
In  a  case  mwitioned  by  Sasuif  ttlia  acute  oe- 
icbritn  ooeaMoned  hy  a  bknr  on  the  head,  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  of  a  livid  colour 
for  ati  extent  of  seveml  inches,  and  the  bcain 
beneath  was  \-ery  black  and  gangraiuNis  to  the 
depth  (jf  several  inches.  Tlie  most  numerous 
accounts  of  undoubted  gangrene  of  llie  brain 
an  those  found  in  sur^^u-al  works  treating  of 
iNMiiidi  of  the  head  with  protiusion  of  the 
biain,  and  also  of  polypous  exerasoencet  <^ 
the  brain  protruding  iliruuuh  the  sikull,  and  ter- 
minating in  gangrene :  in  these  cases  the  cere- 
bral substance  has  been  found  of  a  purple  red 
or  l)Ia<  ki'^h  'jrvy,  ronsidi  riMv  softeneOt  •*>d 
exhaling  an  amnioniacal  fa-tui  odour. 

Suppuration  and  ebsceu. — ^The  next  variety  of 
morbid  change  in  the  brain  incidental  to  inHam- 
mation,  and  which  generally  follows  the  preced- 
ing', IS  tlie  jKiisau'e  of  ilie  inHamcd  portion  of  the 
bcain  to  complete  suppuiaiion  and  abscess. 
The  gjotmles  of  pus  contained  in  the  softened 
bmin  gradually  unite  and  form  homofjcneouH 
purulent  collections  :  these  are  either  recent  and 
undeAneti,  or  of  long  standing  and  encysted. 
In  the  niKiefincfl  ah<icc8S  tlie  pu-s  is  only  cir- 
cumstnlictl  by  the  cerebral  substance,  which 
is  partially  softened  down,  and  forms  a  cavity 
with  im^ttfaw  walls,  llie  pus  is  geneiaUy 
auxed  with  ^reds  of  softened  cefcbral  sub- 

Stanci  ;  it  ^,lrlt  m  i  olour  and  tKiidity  :  it 
is  eitiwr  yellow,  grt'cnish,  or  brown ;  some- 
times, as  Laennec  states,  partially  concrete, 
Mki'  f-mijiilable  lymph,  and  floating  in  a  thinner 
fluid ;  at  others  nearly  homogeneous,  its 
smell  is  nsoally  that  of  genuine  pot,  at  tiiiiM, 
howercr,  enutting  tt  pctulfiir  fetor. 

The  fbrantkm  of  a  cyst  takes  phoe  m  flie 
br  iiri  :>v  nearly  the  same  process  as  in  phleg- 
mon ;  the  ragged  sides  of  the  cavity  aie  lined 
with  snooeasive  layera  of  eomtdahle  oignUied 
lymph,  whose  di-licate  vessels  form  a  union 
with  those  of  tlie  brain,  and  become  thus  con- 
nected with  its  circulation,  tht  fiftt  layera 
are  thin  and  delicate,  butothera  are  saperadded 
as  in  the  adventitious  membranes  of  serous 
tis.snes,  until  the  walls  of  the  cyst  become  hrm 
and  perfectly  oigpiisedi  the  internal  sur£ice 

*  Th«  i^riKT  of  this  arlicit*  lias  tiranl  bariiiicc 

•tale  tlwt  he  and  Bayle  bad  made  together  five  thoii> 
sand  poMiinoMiB  esaniaatisM. 


is  smootfi  and  soiMwhat  analogous  to  tiie 

structure  of  mucous  ineiiibr.ines.  Sonn  tiini^s, 
however,  the  sides  of  the  cyst  are  hbrous, 
cartilaginous,  or  incrustcd  with  a  cakaieoua 
deposit.  1 1  would  appear  from  rnimerr»us  ob- 
scrvulions  that  the  rudiments  of  the  cyst  have 
been  found  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first 
week ;  it  gradually  acquires  its  OompleCion,  and 
is  perfectly  organised  between  the  third  and 
fourth  \vei;k.  It  sonietinies  continues  niereasing 
in  thickuesis  for  years  i  and  some  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  die  ien^;th  of  time  die  abscesa 
haus  existed,  by  the  number  of  layers  in  its  cyst, 
lliese  facts-ltave  led  tu  some  important  practical 
conclusions  in  cases  of  medicil  jurisprudence. 
An  instance  of  Uiis  kind  is  related  f>v  Lalle- 
mand  (Lett.  IV.  p.  87)  in  which  the  phy  sicians, 
consulted  by  a  court  of  justice,  were  enabled 
to  decide  tlmt  the  death  of  a  man,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
beating  he  received  from  another  who  w:ls  on 
his  trial  for  the  murder,  was  distincUy  to  be 
attributed  to  dironic  inflammation  of  the  bnin 
combined  with  otitis.  Encyste-^l  abscesses  are 
sometimes  llit  coiiM.*qucncfc  of  ucult,  and  at 
otlicrs  of  the  more  slow  and  insidious  forms 
of  cevebhtis:  the  pus,  beii^ once  circumscribed, 
u  prevented  ftom  extending  its  ravages ;  and 
the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  prolonged  for 
years,  exactly  as  ui  the  case  of  an  oi^anic 
tumour.  When  the  cyst  Anally  becomes  the 
cause  of  death,  it  is  by  exciting  fresh  inflam- 
mation in  tlie  hurroundiing  cerebral  substance ; 
or  it  may  give  rlM  to  anduutia  and  serous 
effusions,  or  to  saBgnweoni  apoplexy.  The 
symptoms  whidi  attend  chpomc  em^sted  ab- 
scesses somctinst  lesemble  daoae  of  oiganic 
disease. 

Our  attention  i»  difcded  here  to  a  ladier 

interestins^  question-  Do  abscesses  of  the  brain 
fcvcf  heal,  like  those  of  other  parts  i  There 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  brsm  appearances 
of  large  cicatrices  :  they  have  in  general 
attributed  to  the  closing  up  of  cavities  which 
toiiUtuied  aix'phctic  clots  of  bkx>d.  Lalle- 
maud  and  otiier  writers  are  of  opinion  that  a 
similar  healing  process  may  take  place  in 
e/icysted  abscesses,  after  the  absorj  ' it nf  iln  ir 
pus;  and  that  ihe&c  are  not  always  to  ^>e  con- 
sideied  as  incurable.  This  appears  by  no 
means  improbalile,  and  is  rather  confirmed  by 
the  circwuslance  of  Uie  walb  uf  encysted 
abscesses  being  sometimes  united  by  transverae 
organic  bandi^  which  give  them  a  cellular 
appcanoice. 

Sup|>unilion  may  take  place  very  rapidly 
in  the  brain  ;  Laennec  says  he  has  known  pus 
to  form  in  less  duoi  twenty-four  hours;  and 
Dr.  Abercrombie  mentions  two  remarkable 
cu.ses,  in  one  of  which  tliree  well-furmtd  en- 
cysted abscesses  were  found  in  the  brain, 
after  an  illness  of  twelve  days;  and  in  the 
other  several  small  undefined  abscesses  at 

the    end    of    four    days*    illness.  Cerebral 

abscess  being  one  of  the  terminations  of 
inftammation  in  that  organ,  is  attended  with 

the  same  symptoms  as  Uiose  belontrin^  to  the 
periods  of  excitement  and  softening  already 
oeKiibed;  thej  vary  only  aoooiding  to  lu 
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character,  more  or  Icibi  acute  or  chronic,  iuid 
tlie  scat  of  the  inllammation.  There  are  a 
^TMt  many  interestiQtt  cues  of  abioeas  recorded 
ID  the  wntiD^8  of  LsilleRmnd,  Abercrombie, 
Roiitan,  ajul  of  some  of  tin  am  nts. 

Theee  are  a  few  cases  on  record  of  extensive 
wppunixm  hsvitiir  taken  place  in  Ifaa  bnuD 
witliout  the  manift'st-itKni  of  any  «ym|>tom» 
indtcating  t»uch  a  4li!»eii>e,  uitLil  immmiately 
before  death.  Objections  )iave  U->  n  raised 
fitom  this  occurrence  agpinst  the  value  of  aaj 
rule*  of  diasiK>sts:  it  ihonld  be  obeerved, 
however,  that  muIi  ca.sis  ;in'  rxjv,  ami  llat 
some  of  them  are  so  su^ierficially  described, 
«■  sraatly  to  invalidate  die  weight  of  their 
evidence.  The  b<  st  aivthcnticated  is  one  by 
Dr.  liroussais,  of  a  nian  in  wiwse  brain  an  ex- 
tensive absoeM  was  found  in  the  centie  of  each 
hemisphere,  and  in  whom  no  other  symptoms 
had  been  observed  durinpr  life  tlian  a  peculiar 
»1  .Im  s-s  of  inaimtT  and  tac  itunuty,  which  ter- 
minated in  coma  after  thirty-seven  days'  illness. 
A  eohitien  might  be  given  of  (heae  «Mea  hy 
conceiviiiij  a  portion  of  brain  to  liave  been 
ibr  a  considerable  time  in  ihe  first  sta^  of 
low  inflanawikNiy  whiA  may  exist  without 
giving  rise  to  any  well-RUirked  symptoms,  until, 
from  the  sudden  influence  of  some  stnmKly- 
exciting  cause,  it  is  made  to  p-'uss  rapidly  into 
the  sta<4('  of  softentAg  and  suppuiatioD.  The 
great  nijiidity  of  the  fomiation  of  fNis  in  the 
Imiiri  lias  alri-aily  Un  n  alluded  to.  But  after 
all,  why  should  not  latent  diseases  occur  in 
Ihe  bmn  aa  well  as  in  other  organs  ? 

Alwrrsses  havtj  also  Ix-en  found  in  the 
cerebellum,  but  not  so  frequently  as  m  otiier 
paits  of  the  brain.  Abercrombie  gives  the 
remarkable  case  of  a  young  girl  in  whom 
Ae  left  lobe  of  the  oerebelnim  vras  entirely 
<  r  ir\  I  II  1  into  a  ba^  of  purulent  matter  of  a 
Ijreeiiiikii  colour  and  mlolerable  fvtor;  it  was 
wwtaineil  in  a  soft  and  oiganised  sac  The 
symptoms  wt-re  intense  limdarh  for  several 
day»;  a  sudden  rising  uf  liic  pube  to  160; 
dilated  pupil  and  ainbism us ;  great  debility  and 
loss  of  the  power  of  swallowing ;  she  was 
nearly  suflbeattd  eadi  time  the  attempted  to 
drink.  She  died  of  exhaustion  on  the  fifteenth 
day.  luikmmation  aiid  softening  are  not, 
however,  so  frequently  observed  in  the  oe- 
rebellum  as  in  otiter  parts  of  ilie  brain. 
The  diagnostic  symptoms  ;irt;  ai  gcuerul  very 
obacure:  tlie  intellectual  f.icullies  are  generally 
leas  afiected  than  when  the  diseiae  is  situated 
in  tfie  cerebrum. 

f Vrc/i/ZioM.— Tliis  stiUe  of  the  brain  ha.s 
been  described  by  several  writers,  although  it 
ii  vncommon.  It  lias  been  fixrad  on  the 
surface  of  tlie  convolutions,  on  tlie  optic  tha- 
lami,  and  the  corpora  striata.  Ttie  ulcers 
pcesent  an  irregular  surfare,  covered  partially 
with  eitlier  n  bloody  or  albuminous  exudation, 
and  haviu;;  jaj^^ed  edges.  In  some  cases  it 
is  hard  and  dry  ;  in  others  there  are  tistulous 
communications  between  tlie  ulcer  and  deep- 
seated  ooHectioos  of  ptn ;  and  in  oHwis  the 
ulcer  forms  the  b<  d  of  a  t  oamilum  of  blood  : 
the  ulcers  vary  in  depth  and  dimensions.  Some 
wiiieit  cooMder  ihew  uloeiations  aa  aActing 


more  particularly  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater, 
and  not  belonging  to  the  cerebral  substaiKe. 
This  may  be  true  in  sofloe  cases,  but  not  in  alL 
Murgagui  !i|>eaks,  in  one  of  his  oases,  of  aa 
ctomok  of  the  cori)us  striatum,  and  in  another 
of  an  ulcerous  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Two  caaee  of  dw  same  nalnn  are 
recorded  by  Si  ntitetten. 

Tlitie  iuv  iklM  ulcerations  occasioned  by  the 
penetration  of  foreign  bodies,  of  which  anaj 
cases  are  given  by  Moigagni  and  other  suigical 
writeis,  but  these  are  foreign  to  our  ptesent 
punxise. 

JHiimvtioH/~—Th\a  is  mentioned  by  Aber>  . 
cmmbic,  Andral,  BouiUand,  Lallemand,  and 

others,  as  an  oern  umk!!  tr  nnination  of  cere- 
btilis.  llie  iudu ration  may  be  general  or 
partial,  and  of  different  degrees  of  density 
nom  that  of  arax  to  that  of  fibro-cartilage. 

Gencml  indttration  has  been  observed  in 
persons  affected  with  ataxic  fever,  and  m  some 
who  have  died  in  a  stale  of  geoeial  convulsion 
ftom  the  pcwoooas  effisets  <^  lead :  it  is  not 
uncommon  also  in  Imntir';  The  brain  con- 
tains litUe  or  no  blood,  m  of  a  bright  whiteue&ii, 
and  the  medullarv  suhatanoe  more  condensed 
than  the  grey :  the  exact  nature  of  this  form 
of  induration  is  yet  but  imperfectly  koowu. 

Piutial  induration  is  of  more  frequent  o<v 
curreoce.  The  simple  cbroaie  indammatioa 
may,  in  some  instances,  tennmafte  in  indt»> 
ratiuii  of  the  portion  of  the  briin  iiflo  i,  d. 
Tlie  fluids  «>ntained  in  the  vessels,  or  exuded 
between  the  fibres  and  hunnm,  whetter  blood, 
lymph,  or  pus,  become  concrete,  and  continue 
so  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  part, 
when  cut  into,  is  as  firm  as  flesh  or  kidmj; 
either  of  a  b^bt  or  diikmd,  or  yellow}  or 
else  a  slow  prooem  is  carried  on  wMdi  lends 
to  a  conversion  of  t)>e  dis^ised  portion  into 
a  species  of  tibro-cartilage.  The  mduratiott 
magr,  after  lasting  a  considerable  time^  pam 
into  suppuration.  Tt  «  ith«  r  elTecls  a  rtmsulc- 
rable  liortiou  of  tiie  i)r.ua  in  depth,  or  extends 
superficially  Over  the  surface  ;  or  there  are 
sevend  small  cimuBScribed  indurated  spots. 

A  curioos  case  is  related  by  Baader  of  a 

man  a^;e<l  40,  who  became  suddenly  epileptic, 
wiiii  fixed  local  pain  oo  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  and  such  exquisite  sensibility  of  dm 
surface  uf  the  left  hniif!  ainl  :?rTii,that  the  slightest 
brcatii  of  cold  air  u[M>n  them  brot^bt  on  con- 
vulsions. He  died  ratlier  snddsnfy  after  an 
illnessof  five  years.  There  was  a  superficial  in- 
dtuatioo  of  tne  brain  corresponding  to  the  seat 
of  tlie  pain,  and  under  the  indurated  pait  IImbb 
was  an  abscess  of  the  size  of  an  egg. 

Orgfmk  dneaws^It  is  the  opinion  of 
several  writers,  anionij  whom  is  Dr  Abrr- 
crombie,  tliat  the'  state  of  simple  induration 
of  the  tnain  jnst  described,  muy  be  i  onsidered 
as  tlie  origin  or  first  stage  of  tlte  oigante 
tumours  sometimes  found  in  the  brain ;  that 
these  tumours  are  the  result  of  chronic  inflam-' 
mation  ;  and  tiiat  the  various  forms  of  scroAda, 
carcinoma,  mehinosis,fibro-csitilagc,  or  hydatids, 
which  tliey  assume,  depend  on  peculi.irities 
of  constitution  or  other  accidental  arcum- 
sttmoes  with  which  we  aie  imscqnaiided. 
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Dr.  Abercmmbie  tnculiuit!*  Utat  in  some 
cases  Uie  portion  of  induiated  Imiin  luus  been 
fonnd  sttmniiiid«d  bv  a  <^yst,  m  ai  lo  Uxm  a 
oomplcie  tumour.  He  thinks  it  |irobable  that 
this  is  only  a  part  of  the  (Crobral  substance 
io  a  state  of  low  scrofulous  inflammation ; 
diat  in  its  eartv  Mage  it  is  a  diaetiw  whidi  may 
ba  eared  ;  and  that  tlio  formation  around  it  >  f 
a  cyst  by  the  deposition  of  costgulable  lymph, 
or  Its  tenninatioD  by  an  indnntion  of  the  part, 
are  the  points  tn  its  progress  which  trire  it 
the  character  of  OPj,anic  or  hopeless  disease. 
Accordintily,  this  mictil  he  njusnltrttl  :ls  x\u- 
intermediate  step  betweeu  chronic  inliammatioo 
and  the  devdopmem  of  oifaaie  dimse.  Hut 
is  an  ingenious  view  of  the  subject :  In  it  it 
does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evidence  tu  be  re- 
ceived yet  aa  an  established  truth  :  die  whole 
question  iniroIvin(|^  the  oriirin  and  nattin?  of 
organic  tumours,  aud  aiio  of  tuberclci^  is  one 
of  cuii-Nulemble  interest  and  importance,  and 
reflecting  whkbtiMreenslimu«»dinnitj  of 
opniovi* 

Tlie  principal  oiyanic  diseases  are,  Ixmy 
tumours  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium ; 
tliickening  or  aacieMences  of  the  duia  mater; 
a  variety  of  tumours  m  thf  l>r!m,  «i'>me  con- 
sisting duetiy  of  a  whitish  ina->s,  having  the 
properties  of  albumen  ;  others  more  organise<l, 
redoisb,  and  memblii^  the  substance  of  tlie 
bdoey;  oihen  carcinomatous,  fatty,  or  tuber- 
cular: the  latter  are  hy  far  tht- most  frt-qncnt, 
paiticutarly  in  cbildmi.  Ossification  and  long 
ipicalK  IB  the  daia  nater,  M*,  or  tnttorinm, 
antl  srmus  oysb;  and  hydatids  are  also  some- 
times found.  llitTi'  arK  others  of  more  rare 
occurrence,  such  a.s  stony  and  bloody  tumouTt, 
fiingus  hsematodes,  melanosis,  funcfous  exrrrs- 
eences  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes^ro- 
tnidini,'  sonittimf^i  t)irouuh  tlie  eraiiium.  Ttiere 

are  sevenU  iustancesof  a  dot  of  blood  becmning 
wiasaiused  and  ftraunfr  a  tamatir.   It  is  nat  to 

impos,sib1e  to  distinguish  thejie  orpmic  dise:tses 
from  each  other  during  life.  ^\hen  there  is 
any  wellnilarked  qieciAe  diathesis,  such  as 
the  scrofulous  or  the  cancerou'',  <!ome  plausible 
conjecture  uiay  perhaps  be  fortued  respecting 
their  nature.  In  a  few  of  die  recorded  cases 
of  cancer  in  the  brainy  there  were  severe  lan- 
ctnatinf?  pains  tbroi^  the  haul;  bat  diia  ia 
M  t  I  |x>int  of  much  comeqoence,  asdiejrire 
hoiM'!e>ji  diseases. 

The  existence  of  organic  disease  in  the  bndn 
is  maniff'Sied  by  various  lesions  of  the  intelli- 
gence, vuluiitiu°y  luuUuu,  iiud  i^eiiiiatiun  :  the 
effects  either  of  pressure  on  tlie  brain  or  of 
inflammation.  These  disuses  bear,  therefore) 
a  strong  resemblance  in  their  symptoms  to 
some  of  the  forms  of  certbntis.  Aeute  eere- 
britis  is  not  very  likely  to  be  mibiokeo  for 
organic  disease,  as  the  symptoms  of  die  femer 
nui  their  course  with  a  dei,Tee  of  nipidity  and 
violence  which  never  beiuuti;  to  the  ktter. 
The  diagnosis,  however,  between  the  more 
chronic  forms  of  cerebritis  and  organic  disease 
may  sometimes  be  attended  with  greater  diffi- 
culty ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  pay  great  attention 
lo  tlie  mode  of  mvasioo,  progress,  and  duration 
of  the  syniptoma  in  esMli  closa  of  diseases,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  firom  each  other.  The 


proi^e^s  oi  lite  symptoms  in  organic  diseases  is 
very  slow,  irregular,  and  intennittent ;  very  trivial 
circumstanoes  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  brii^ 
oo  attacks  ofcephalalgia,  vertigo,  temporaryapo- 
piexy,  or  convulsion;  such  as  quick  i  xereise,  hot 
rooms,  sudden  emotions,  prolonged  attention  in 
reading  or  writing,  a  low  position  of  the  head  ; 
ill  fiiLt,  every  tli"i„'  f  ilculated  to  disturh  mid 
iiurry  the  circulation  in  the  biuio.  When  tins 
organ  is  already  sufTcring  from  pcCflMn^  a  very 
slight  change  in  itn  circulation  may  suffice 
to  give  rise  to  the  most  alarming  symptoms  ; 
but  tiiese  subside  as  somi  as  tlie  inunientary 
congestion  is  removed,  and  the  patient  then 
Ncavai  every  appearance  of  his  luoal  healdi. 
In  some  cases  the  symptoms  entirely  disap|)€ar 
for  a  MHttiderabk'  tuuu,  and  tlieu  retuni  with 
inewaeed  violence.  .The  disease  does  not  in 
geneml  assume  a  decidedly  active  and  regular 
character  until  the  surroumling  brain  becomes 
inflamed  ;  and  the  two  forms  of  disease  being 
then  combined,  the  ordinary  sympioma  df 
oenbntis  make  their  appeamnee.*  In  dmwie 
cerebritis,  altliough  in  some  instance  the 
symptoms  may  be  slow  and  irregular,  th^ 
do  not  in  gMeml  eihibit  sack  snddeo  eat- 
acer?«tion.s  or  complet"  nud  j<rotnictcd  in- 
ternnssiuu.s,  nor  are  they  a;:t;iiivated  by  the 
^ime  trivial  caus».  Cases,  however,  attended 
with  much  doubt  and  difficulty,  roav  sometimea 
present  themselves,  especially  when  chronic 
cerebritis  terminates  in  induration;  but  it  naw 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule)  which  wiU 
materially  assist  in  forming  the  diagnosis^  that 
the  very  lann?  majotHty  of  cases  of  primary 
cerebritiii  run  Ui<^:ir  course  in  less  tnan  Stt 
months  from  the  time  of  tlie  full  development 
of  the  disease ;  whilst  the  great  majority  of 
OTgaaie  diseases  last  beyond  that  time,  and 
some  even  ;ls  lonu  as  several  v^^^irs-  'ITie 
tubercular  diseases  are  those  the  cotuse  of 
whidi  is  most  mpid,  paiticulariy  when  dieie 
is  artivp  tubercular  innmrnation  in  odier  paris 
of  the  body. 

Bj^erinwhij .  —  Several  padwlogists,  and 
amotmst  otoers  LAennec  and  Jadelot,  have 
described  an  alteration  of  tlie  brain  connected 
Willi  its  at  lite  diseases,  which  they  term  hyper^ 
trophj/:  this  alienuion  appears  to  have  been 
known  also  to  Moni;agni.  Laennec  observed 
it  in  pers  ti-  wl.n  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed to  be  aiiiected  wtth  hydrocephalus  in- 

•  Tbt'  late  Dr.  Wollatton  din)  of  an  'in'iuut  di«- 
pasp  of  thp  brain,  wlitfh  thcrr  in  pooH  ri'Ks<in  lo 
<»up|)(i\c  orieinaltni  in  slow  chronic  iiiflanimalion  : 
wr  tiiid  it  stated,  ia  (lie  puM-wurtem  e&mniiuittoii, 
iliat  the  (i[itu-  thtiUmut  of  (he  right  lide  found 
converted  into  a  tumout  m  large  aa  a  tnidtllc-sixnl 
hen't  efcg  ;  toward*  (he  circnmference,  it  wa«  df 
a  myiabooloar,  banter  than  the  brain,  and  •ome- 
wast  ti  a  csasens  coosiste&ce,  but  in  the  (:entre,  «f 
a  brown  colour,  lofr.  and  in  a  bal/-<ltaMdv«d  aute. 
We  learn  from  Dr.  Jatoes  Sotnerville,  who  atp- 
tended  bim,  that  ha  had  aufrcred  mma  or  lets  for 
■evend  yean  ftem  a  traia  of  symptonw  comapend* 
ing  to  thuM  above  described,  ajid  that  healUoialely 
died  paralytic  Poar  years  previoot  to  hi*  deem 
(in  18*28)  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  an  in. 
gt  uiou*  paper  on  a  ptMrutiartdcfect  of  vision  to 
which  hi'  w a?!  suLji-tt,  and  whidi,  u  is  lii^tily  pro- 
bable, was  a  tymptom  ol  (he  lucipicut  disease  oi 

the  brain. 
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lemus;  also  in  epileptic  dukUen,  and  iaodwn 
wlio  had  died  of  convubioos.  The  following 
are  lU  distinctive  cliaraclcrs: — the  ronvoluUuns 
of  the  bruin  are  crowded  totretUer  and  fltt- 
lened;  the  intervals  between  them  diHappear; 
and  it  seetns  as  if  the  membmies  of  the  orain 
were  too  tight  for  it.  After  the  upper  part  of 
the  cniuium  bw  hem  removed,  it  u  found  dif- 
ficub  to  make  it  fit  on  again,  the  bnin  aiw 
pearini^  too  larcc  for  the  cavity  of  Uie  »kul1 ; 
tiic  substance  ot  tiie  <x)pui  in  firm,  contains 
but  little  blood,  and  api^ean  mnaritaUy  diy 
when  cut  into;  the  veiuiitle!*  are,  an  it  were, 
eflaced,  and  d>e  various  surfaces  of  the  brain 
deprived  of  tlteir  ordinary  moisture :  in  other 
respects  the  texture  remains  unaltered.  The 
aileetioii  is  nioet  frequently  genoal.  Aodnl 
has  however  seen  a  case,  in  wnich  lh(-  left 
tlialamus  was  one-fourth  larger  tlian  the  nghi, 
whidi  was  of  the  oatunl  «ie ;  there  had  not 
bwn  any  particular  syinptnm  obst-iM-d  during 
life,  llul  could  icud  to  ii  >uspiciuu  of  such  a 
state  of  tlie  parts.  No  instance  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  oeiebeUnm  has  hitherto  been 
published.  In  a  1^  nue  eases  die  enUuige- 
niLiit  of  tlif  brain  has  betri  carried  to  such  an 
extent  m  to  occasion  an  enlargement  of  tlie 
iikull.  A  remarkable  case  is  lecoided  in  the 
Arc/iiris  <lc  ^Itcltcbir,  7tli  volume,  of  a  child 
of  tive  year^i  of  a^e,  who  had  a  head  as  large 
as  that  of  a  stout  man;  the  parietes  of  the 
cnnium  vaiied  fiom  a  line  and  a  half  to  two 
Hnes  in  thickness;  it  was  chiefly  the  hemi- 
spheres that  were  enlarged;  there  harl  not 
been  any  peculiarity  in  ^  intellectual  fiicul- 
ties} — the  death  was  owing  to  another  acci- 
dental cause.  The  brain  appcar<5  fiomotiraes 
as  if  generally  enlarged,  when  its  ves&t;b  are 
over-disteiuled  with  blood,  in  inflammatory 
fever,  &c.  Tliis  state  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  hypertroj)hy  ju.«it  described. 

We  sluill  briefly  notice  another  class  of 
mofbid  alterations  of  the  biain,  as  being  con- 
nected with  its  acute  affiwtions;  we  mean 
those  observed  in  lunatics.  Aflcr  acute  mania, 
the  cortical  <tubstance  on  the  whole  surface 
of  both  lit  mispheres  has  been  found  deeply 
injected,  and  of  an  intense  red,  similar  to  that  of 
erysipelas.  In  other  tuin^  of  longer  standing 
the  membranes  had  contracted  close  adhe- 
siotts  to  the  biain ;  the  cortical  subatanoe  was 
led  and  ao  much  softened,  Aat  the  membianes 
could  not  be  removed  without  tearing  it  away 
with  them ;  it  had  also  a  granulated  appear- 
ance. In  very  old  cases  the  convolutions  lutve 
been  found  remarkably  diminished  in  fsize; 
and  this  has  seemed  to  arise  from  the  atro- 
!  h\  of  the  cortical  subilame, iriitdi  was  re- 
duced to  a  veiy  thin  layer,  and  of  a  pale  dirty 
colour;  there  has  been  generally  in  such  cases  a 
serous  cfTusioi),  as  if  to  fill  up  tfie  vacuum.  Tlie 
medtdlary  substance  has  also  been  found  to  have 
ondeigoneremaritableebuiges:  it  was  in  some 
cases  hiarWy  inje<!ted,  and  of  a  marbled  red 
colour;  ni  uthtra  it  had  experienced  a  sur- 
prising increase  of  demi^,  beina  as  tough  and 
diflicult  to  cut  through  as  caoutcnouc,  and  of  a 
smooth  shining  white  colour:  and,  lastly,  it  has 
Ijeen  found  softer  than  in  liealth,  and  Haccid. 
A  great  quantity  of  serous  fluid  is  some- 


tameafiiOTMi  in  tlie  bnto of  otd lunaliee.  We 

only  notice  their  morhitl  apjM'aninces  very 
bncriy,  til  ofder  to  give  a  general  \  lew  of  <  very 
trariety  of  change  of  structure  ]jrodur<  i  i  i  w  e 
brain  by  inflammation  :  they  will  be  described 
more  in  detail  in  the  article  Iksaritt. 

Tlif  diffierent  morbid  appesirano  s  of  which 
a  deitcription  has  been  given  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : — 

1.  In  n  I  r  1  v.Lscularity;  redness  either  dot- 
ted or  uititonu,  no  cha^e  of  consistence  or 
Mracture,  no  eamdation  of  fluid  or  mpiuie  of 
vessels. — Cmpratinn. 

2.  Great  ujcrease  of  v;Lscul;irity,  intense  dot- 
ted redness,  spots  of  ecchymosis,  with  a  stri- 
ated appeamnoe  and  emisian  of  drops  of 
blood,  incnased  flnmiesi^Ptirtf  »tagc  of  ni- 
fiiimtnation. 

3.  Intiltnitioa  of  blood,  and  softening  of  the 
cerebral  pulp  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  in» 
flamed  [Kirtion  Jiril  <  f'ii:mtig.  Infiltration 
of  pus  uaxed  up  wiiii  liie  disorganized  pulp. — 
YelUnc  u^Unmg.  Hie  md  and  yellow  aornn- 
tng  comhmed. 

4.  Seraus  infihmtion  of  the  eeiebnd  pulp ; 
softening  of  a  milk  white  colooTf  without  VM- 
cularityd —  White  iof  'tening. 

5.  Increased  formation  of  pus  of  WMiewaoo» 
lours,  tlie  walls  of  the  cavity  lined  with  a 
membrane. —  Undefined  abteas  ;  cnciftlai  dUto. 

6.  Loss  of  substance  on  the  sur£ice  of  the 
brain  or  that  of  the  ventricles. —  Ulceration. 

7.  Infiltration  of  die  pulp  or  its  vessels  with 
jK-rinanently  concrete  fluids  ;  conversion  into 
a  more  or  less  dense  mass. — IndunUitm, 

DiagnoiiM4 — ^The  diagnosis  between  ancb- 
nitis,  a{>oplexy,  and  cerebritis,  having  l)een 
already  fully  considt-rcd  in  the  general  history 
of  the  disease,  a  brief  rec4ipitulation  is  all  that 
will  now  be  required.  We  have  seen  lliat  the 
leading  features  of  arachnitis  were  the  ub*eni« 
of  premonitory  symptoms ;  spasmodic  and 
convulsive  symptoms  on  both  sioes  of  the  body ; 
febrile  excitement,  without  decided  paralysis, 
followed  Ijy  collapse. 

Tiujeat  of  a]M)plexy,  sudden  and  complete 
paralysis,  wiUiout  spasmodic  symptoms  at  An 
be^'inuingi  sudden  invasion  and  rapid  pio> 

Tliose  of  cerebritis,  symptoms  of  irritation, 
followed  by  spasmodic  paralysis,  only  partial 
et  first;  the  paralysis  becoming  complete  as  the 
disease  advances;  irre^'ularexacerbatioufiand  re- 
missions; well  marked  premonitory  symptoms. 

In  laying  down  diese  general  rules,  it  n  fblly 
admitted  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  cases  may  occur,  in  which  the 
diagnosis  wiU  be  involved  in  doubt  and  «b- 
aeurity. 

The  distinction  between  cerebritis  and  acute 

hydrocephalus  may  sometimes  be  obscure, 
especially  in  adults.  Wc  have  seen  that  hy« 
drucephaltis  is  often  attended  with  inflam« 
mation  and  softeniiii;  of  the  central  i>arts  of 
the  brain.  It  may,  however,  be  stated,  in  uenc- 
ral,  that  in  acute  hydfooenhaltis  there  is  sel- 
dom  slow,  partial,  spasmodic  paralysis  of  the 
extremities;  the  si'^ht  and  Uie  speech  are 
much  more  frequently  aflected.  It  is  also 
characterized  by  high  fever,  general  convulsions. 
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irritability  of  stomach,  ending  in  a  state  of 
collapse  and  coma;  symptoms  much  more 
resembling  those  of  arachnitis  than  of  partial 
cerebritis.  When  hemiplegia  or  other  forms 
of  paralysis  have  occiured  during  its  progress, 
mHammyynii  and  lofteniog  of  the  fanin  have 
feneralty  been  finind,  in  aaditkm  to  Ae  ordi- 
JBary  morbid  appearariLes  of  hydrocephalus. 

I  t  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  circum- 
stance  tfutt,  in  duMien,  diteues  of  the  brain 
often  come  on  veiy  insidiously,  and  may  havt- 
existed  for  some  time  previous  to  tlie  appear- 
ance of  any  very  decioed  symptom.  The  cue 
of  a  child  affected  with  fiever,  restlessness, 
headach,  slight  convulsions,  irritability  uf 
stomach  and  vomiting,  a  foul  tongue  and  dis- 
otdeml  boweb,  is  looked  tipon  u  one  of  gas> 
trie  temitient  fever,  or  as  die  eflect  of  dentition^ 
whilst  there  is  inflammation  going  on  in  the 
brain  or  in  its  membcanes,  which,  however, 
is  not  suspected  until  deliriun),  strabismus,  or 
convulsions,  point  out  an  ndvancMl  stugo  of 
cerebral  <liMa;>ti.  The  condition  of  the  brain, 
in  tlie  febrile  and  inflammatoiy  affectiouef 
children,  should  almfa  therefore  be  mm- 
tively  watched. 

Some  of  tlie  premonitory  symptoms  of  cere- 
bmisy  such  as  pains  in  a  limb^  numbness, 
weakness,  or  attimess,  have  been  mistaken  for 
rheumatism,  and  treated  li)  lonil  applications, 
while  these  Sjrmptoms  were  produced  by  dia- 
ease  of  thebmn.  The  absenceof  alt  local  swel- 
ling, n*dnes5,  or  tendonies?!  on  pressure,  will 
assist  in  buthcieutly  (listin'.^iisJiuig  Uie  muscular 
pains  in  cerebritis.  In  ilio  same  manner  vertigo, 
cephalalgia,  irritability  of  tem))er,  disturbed 
sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  and  impaired  digestion, 
indicating  the  approach  of  cerebritis,  have 
sometimes  been  treated  as  nervous  or  bilious 
headach,  connected  with  dyspepia;  and  the 
true  cliaracK  r  of  tlie  coiiiplajnt  nas  been  ovti- 
looked,  until  the  brain  nas  sustained  some 
material  injury.  The  importanoe  of  diligently 
watching  all  thosp  pnmonitonr'  symptoms 
which  indicate  a  threatened  attack  of  cerebral 
disease,  cannot  be  too  Strang^  enforced. 

Epilepsy,  choren,  nenous  and  hysterical 
convulsions, and  scvtraJ  otJier  nervous aH'tclions, 
bear  some  resemblance  in  many  of  their  symp- 
toms lo  those  of  cerebritis.  We  must  refer,  tH)w- 
eter,  to  the  history  of  these  diseases,  for  a  more 
particularaccoiuit  of  their  diaunosis.  We  shall 
only  observe  in  general,  that  tlie  gr&itest  atten- 
tion is  often  lequived  to  discriminate  cepha- 
lalgia, vertigo,  confusion  of  sight,  and  otlier 
symptoms  of  affection  of  the  brain,  toauet  ted 
with  vascular  excitement,  from  purely  ner%ous 
irritation.  It  inust  he  remrnihered,  in  fornun^ 
our  diagnosis,  iliat  botli  causes  ^ouietimeii  rt- 
Act  on  each  other. 

The  absence  of  all  tendency  to  permanent 
paralytic  aifecttoos  in  the  purely  nervous  cases, 
will  be  a  good  general  rule  of  distinction. 
Much  useful  infonnation  is  moreover  to  be 
obtmned  attendinf  carefully  to  the  pi»> 
dnrii-r  t-n  character  of  the  temperament,  and 
ut  ttic  prerailiug  diath^is,  whether  sanguine- 
ous or  nervous.  The  gnni  iiregnlarity  and 
mutability  of  pwdy  mctwh  symiilMBi  ibnn 
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a  striking  contnt'^t  wiili  the  comparatively  uni- 
form and  durable  nature  of  those  which  ori- 
ginate in  disorder  of  the  vascular  svstcm. 
W  e  must  not,  however,  be  led  to  imagine  Uiat 
pallid,  tiiin,  and  apparently  nervous  people, 
are  exempt  from  inflammatoiy  affections  of  the 
brain,  or  that  olben  of  a  foil  hnbit  and  florid 
complexion  are  not  subject  to  purely  neuralgic 
complaints. 

Tiiere  are  some  conditions  of  the  system  in 
which  a  distinction  between  the  g-ciuiirie  and 
spurious  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  is  of  great  importanoe. 
A  patient  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  after  long 
illness,  intense  pain,  copious  bleeding,  and 
other  e\'acuations,  is  suddenly  seized  with  vio- 
lent headach,  restle.Hsness,  hurried  pulse,  con- 
▼vbions,  coma,  and  apparently  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a!  ;ii  (h1;:  lI  inllammation.  Tliis  is 
a  commuM  ailegtioii  m  children,  and  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  acute  hydrocephalus.  In 
other  cases,  nfier  nreat  anxiety  and  depr('s<?ion 
of  spirits,  a  per^ii  is  affected  witli  delirium, 
ineonerenoe,  maniacal  excitement,  a  hurried 
manner,  great  volubility,  and  halUn  ination<; ; 
the  pulse  is  hurried,  rising  suddenly  to  per- 
haps 160:  these  symptoms  pass  rapidly  into 
bad  colh^se  and  coma.  No  morbid  alteration 
is  found  m  the  bram  in  Aese  cases,  except, 
perhaps,  slight  sitscular  injection.  This  affec- 
tion has  been  mistaken  for  arachnitis,  mania, 
hysteria,  and  its  true  nature  ovwooked, 
until  the  patient  has  rapidly  sunk.  Tlie  use 
of  evacuations  in  such  cuscs>  is  sure  to  liasteu 
death ;  whilst  under  the  timely  administntion 
of  cordials,  stimulants,  and  opiates,  tlie  symp- 
toms are  often  speedily  relieved.  Towuj d»  llie 
close  of  low  fevers,  when  a  decided  amend* 
ment  baa  taken  plao^  a  series  of  symptoms 
somethnes  occur,  simulating  a  dutgerous 
afTeclioii  of  the  hrain.  T!ie  {wtioiu  becomes 
restless,  complains  of  headach,  and  does  not 
sleep,  and  at  lengtli  lapses  into  muttering  de- 
lirium. Tliese  symptoms  are,  however,  purely 
nervous,  and  relieved  by  mild  opiates  and  a 
moderate  allowance  of  wine. 

Cerebritis  may  exist  in  combination  with  a 
variety  of  other  diseases,  such  as  hyj)ertropljy 
of  the  heart,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels;  with 
continued  fever,  measles,  scarlatina,  erysipelas, 
nuinia,  &;c.  Tl  i  il  iignosis  in  sueli  c;i^.t  s  is 
not  in  general  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
although  one  disease  sometimes  lessens  the 
violence  of  the  other.  We  have  already  di- 
rected attention  to  the  important  fact  uf  i>evere 
cerebral  inflammation  completely  concealing 
for  a  time  the  existence  of  other  diseiSeswith 
which  a  may  be  combined. 

There  are  partial  paralytic  affections  of  the 
bee,  neck,  and  extremities,  depending  on  in- 
flammation and  compression  in  the  course  of 
tlie  iienes,  or  on  diseiLses  of  Uie  vessels,  wliich 
may  be  rcfvired  by  mistake  to  disease  of  the 
brain.  We  are  mdebied  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  for 
a  most  intprestina:  and  satisfactory  description 
of  some  of  these  aflections.  Tlie  aliscnce  of 
any  cerebral  symptoms  capable  uf  accounting 
for  the  paralysis,  will  direct  the  attention  of  the 
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tiraclitioner  to  real  cau^-s.  The  same  may 
oe  said  of  the  dia^noili  lieiweeu  cerebritis 
and  paia[>l^:a  arismg  firom  spinal  disease, 
•nd  die  paralysis  also  occasioned  by  mineral 
or  othf-r  ]X)is<ii>s. 

before  concluding  the  subject  of  diagno- 
sis, we  shall  briefly  alhide  to  the  intetestiiig 
inquiries  of  some  French  patholovrists,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  pomt  out  the  parts 
of  die  brain  affected  in  cerebritis,  by  the  vik 
rious  intMlificatioiis  of  dif  ]t;inilytir  svmptoms. 
We  have  j»eeu  that  paralysis  may  uiiect  one 
extremity,  or  both;  one  entire  side  of  the 
body,  or  the  eyes,  face,  and  tongue,  either 
singly,  or  in  a  variety  of  combinations;  that 
there  are  the  same  diversities  in  the  state  of 
the  sensibility  and  intellectual  Acuities.  liow 
■le  these  modifications  to  tie  aoconnted  for? 
Several  of  the  ol  l  rvM  trr-^  ' i  i  !  conjectured  that, 
if  the  nervous  tilamenth  could  be  traced  up  to 
llieiriemole  origin  in  the  brain,  it  would  befbund 
that  each  part  of  the  body  receives  rc^ilarly 
its  nerves  firom  a  determined  part  of  the  bmin, 
so  that  any  lesion  of  that  part  must  neces- 
sarily affect  the  functions  of  the  organ  to  which 
it  sends  nerves.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  numerous  patliological  oh?;ervations  made 
on  this  nibject,  by  MM.  FoviUe,  Series, 
Pinel  Gtandchamp,  and  Bouillaud.  Tliey 
are,  of  cour  r,  t  be  received  witli  a  good  deal 
of  reserve ;  but  we  still  thmk  them  deaming 
«f  notice,  if  it  were  only  to  direct  odiers  in 
tiie  [Mth  of  inquiiy. 

1.  The  paralysis  of  the  oigans  of  speech 
depends  on  diseases  of  one  or  bodk  sulsriot 
lobes  of  the  Inain.  Tliere  are  seventeen  cases 
reported  in  the  works  of  Lallemand,  Rostan, 
and  I^uillaud,  with  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
in  which  the  anterior  lob^  of  the  Imin  were 
ftund  alBscted  wiA  various  degrees  of  tnfliam> 
mation  and  soflening;  on  the  otiicr  liand  an 
examination  of  about  fifty  cases,  in  the  same 
authors,  without  loss  of'^  speech  or  paralysis 
of  the  tongue,  does  not  afford  a  single  instance 
of  inflammatlun  ur  softenuii;  in  the  anterior 
lobes.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  may  be 
loss  of  speech  without  paralysis  of  tlie  tongue, 
from  mere  loss  of  memory;  and  M.  Bouil- 
laud's  observations  lead  him  to  think  that  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  preside  over  the 
memory  of  words,  as  well  as  over  the  organs 
of  'speech.  Tlie  above  statcmcnf,  if  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  founded  can  be  relied  on,  is  cer- 
tainly very  lemarkabl^  and  desenringof  fuitter 
investigation. 

We  remember  an  interesting  case  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Cuming,  ol^  Arma^  in 
which  there  was  disease  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  brain  from  a  blow  received  on  the  rore- 
head  just  above  the  nose  :  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  remove  a  portion  of  bone  with  the 
treDhine;  and  after  a  variety  of  remarlcable 
niji]  untoward  symptoms,  the  gentleman 
perfectly  recovered :  one  of  the  prominent 
qrmptonw  was  a  loss  of  the  nwrooiy  of  Isuf* 
gnacre. 

2.  The  paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremities 
depends  on  disuse  of  tiae  middle  lobes  of  IIm 
biain,  and  of  the  coipom  ilriala.  Hus  cob* 


elusion  is  not  supported  by  the  same  number 
of  feds  as  the  f<»rmer. 

3.  The  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities 
depends  on  disease  of  the  posterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  and  of  ti}c  optic  lhalanii.  This  is 
likewise  stated  as  yet  resting  only  on  a  small 
number  of  Acts.  The  paralysis  of  one  am 
(nl!^  been  observed  in  a  good  many  cases, 
in  cotinectioB  with  iuflammatioo  at  the  iuuc- 
tkn  of  the  posterior  and  middle  lobes,  when 
several  parM  are  paralysed  at  thf  «-!Tne  time, 
the  morbid  alterations  of  tiic  braiu  are  sui>> 
posed  to  hv.  more  extensive,  or  seated  MW  tne 
medulla  oUoi^ata.  Paralysis  of  the  arm  and 
leg  on  the  same  side,  or  heroi]>le^ia,  is  sup- 
posed to  follow  tlie  combined  aflection  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  thalamus,  or  else  disease 
of  the  eras  oeiebn,  from  which  diese  two  b(K 
dies  derive  their  origin. 

The  last  peculation  on  this  subject  which 
we  shall  lem*  to,  is  one  relating  to  the  rB>- 
s]>ectiTe  of  the  cortical  and  medullary 
subittatices  of  the  brain.  We  have  m^ii  that 
the  cortical  substance  lias  been  found,  in  • 
great  many  lunatics,  highly  injected,  and  often 
inflamed,  whilst  the  medullary  substance  re- 
mained healthy.  M.  Foviile  and  I'inel  Grand- 
champ  haveconjectured  from  this  and  some  other 
cirenmstanoesythatdiecartieal  substance  was  the 
seat  of  intfllig^ence,  whilst  the  medullar)-  was 
intended  to  preside  over  motion.  Hie  prin- 
cipal other  grounds  of  this  hypothesis  are,  the 
apparent  decrease  of  the  cortical  substince, 
which  has  been  found  reduced  to  a  very  thm 
layer,  in  cases  of  imbecility ;  the  small  sise 
of  the  convolutions  and  small  quantity  of  cor- 
tical substance  observed  in  the  brains  of  idiots, 
comjxirc-d  with  those  of  intelligent  beings. 

in  the  article  JEncepAd/r,  of  the  volume  of  the 
Dktimmaire  de  Mmechie  et  de  Chinrgie  Pr»- 
tiilitf,  ]nsl  published,  M.  Foville,  whose  rK:ent 
discoveries  on  some  points  of  the  minute  aiup^ 
tomyofAebrain  have  deservedly  attracted  mudi 
attention,  enters  at  considerable  b  iiLth  mto  the 
examination  of  tiie  preceding  considerations. 
He  has  adduced  a  number  of  striking  Gacta 
and  arguments  in  their  support,  and  lays  down 
the  following  general  propositions. 

1.  The  joint  lesion  of  tlie  corpus  striatum 
and  thalamus  of  one  side,  gives  rise  to  the 
same  paralytic  symptoms  as  me  lesion  of  Ae 
whole  fibrous  siibst;uice  of  the  corresponding 
hemisphoei,  of  which  they  are  m  some  manner 
the  centres  or  nuclei. 

2.  The  lesion  of  the  crus  cerebri  is  followed 
by  the  same  paralytic  symptoms  m  that  of  the 
<-or|)us  striatum  and  thalamus,  which  are  them- 
selves in  a  ^n^t  measure  formed  by  the  eatpmH 
sion  of  the  fibres  of  ilie  crus. 

3.  A  lesion  of  tlie  medulla  oblongata  pro- 
duces all  the  symptoms  which  ahae  from  the 
joint  afllction  of  tne  cram  cerdxri  and  oen^ 
belli ;  and  if  we  ascend  still  higher  in  the  brain, 
from  that  also  of  the  oxpom  striata,  thalarai, 
mid  hemispheres. 

4  If  wr  direct  our  attention  to  the  portion  of 
the  nervous  syisteui  below  ihis  great  centre  of  ilie 
narvous  action  of  the  brain,  we  shall  find  the 
oetdml  inftiaioe  continne  untmpuied  in  all 
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parts  superk^  to  any  lesum  of  the  tpinal  mar- 
row, whuflt  it  b  conqplelely  ntcKcpled  io  parts 

inft^nor  to  that  lesion. 

tntgnoxu. — ('erebritis  is  a  disease  always 
attend^  with  considerable  danger.  Whcti 
once  fully  dcveloj)ed,  it  had  hitlierto  been 
generally  cousideml  as  incurable;  but  since 
we  have  been  enabled,  by  a  better  knowledge 
of  its  true  nature,  to  apply  with  promptitude 
tnore  appropriate  remeaies,  the  treatment  is 
often  MIL"  cssful,  even  under  the  most  un- 
promising circumstanoes.  The  extremely  deli- 
cate stroctuie,  however,  of  the  laaniy  its 
Mtunt-fin  II':  :,,  tirn;y  i m yielding  case,  witliout 
ntoni  tor  exjMJiMon,  ur  any  opening  for  the 
exit  of  effbsed  fluids,  and  the  jneat  impoilaiiee 
of  the  integrity  of  its  ftinctions  tf>  the  preser- 
vation of  hie,  are  circumstances  which  must 
always  connect  a  consideiaUed^ieeof  dangsr 
witli  Its  inflammatory  afiections. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  so  long  as  the 
inflammation  is  only  in  ttit  firr>t  stage,  and  the 
teatnre  of  the  brain  not  broken  down  by  the 
inlittfation  of  blood,  pus,  or  serum,  resolution 
is  still  jKjssiblfi  'Hie  followinij  circumstances 
may  lead  us  to  liope  for  tlus  favourable  termi- 
natiOD :  the  paralysis  being  only  partial ;  the 
muscles  tirm,  not  flaccid,  and  retaining  some 
degree  of  motion ;  the  sensibility  being  little 
impaired ;  after  an  attaek  of  c  oujii,  a  gradual 
return  to  consciousness,  without  aflection  of 
the  intellect ;  sound  sleep ;  the  tongue  clean- 
ing, and  motion  progressively  returning  in  the 
paralysed  parts.  It  must  not  be  foigotlen, 
nowemv  dut  diere  are  frequently  exacerbations 
and  remissions  in  the  sym])toins;  intervals  of 
apparent  reooveiy  and  a  great  tendency  to  re- 
l^iw.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  delu- 
sive amendmdit  often  attfnds  the  passage  of 
the  inflammatiou  from  the  fiist  stage  into  that 
of  softening  or  suppuration.  Soch  an  amend- 
inent,  therefon-,  at  a  late  period  is  more  to 
be  suspected  ttiau  m  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  continuance  of  headach,  un- 
easy  sleep,  sbiverings,  and  langour  are  un- 
fiivotmible  symptoms,  whatever  may  have  heen 
the  amelioration  in  Other  respect'*.  Headach 
and  delirium  are  less  un&vourable  than  stuoor 
and  ooma>  When  profound  coma  is  succeeded 
by  headach  and  delirinm,  this  is  rather  a 
fiivouiable  occurrence,  as  it  indicates  a  return 
of  Ae  previously  paralysed  actira  of  the  brain ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  followed  by 
coiua,  It  IS  a  bud  omen.  Thu  danger  is  of  course 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  paraljrsis,  and 
greater  in  complete  hemiplegia,  tnan  when  the 
paralysis  is  confined  to  one  limb.  When  die 
paralysis  extends  to  the  side  of  tlie  hoAy  which 
was  at  &ist  free,  the  danger  is  imminent,  since 
both  hemispheres  aie  thm  aUhcted ;  and  when 
botli  sides  are  simultaneously  paralysed,  a 
speeiiily  fatal  termination  may  be  predicted. 
Embarm&sed  breathing  is  alwaysa  bad  symptom. 

\V}ien  the  intlanimation  has  reached  the 
second  statue,  and  llie  diseased  portion  of  brain 
has  become  S(rfie»ed  and  infiltrated  with  pus, 
the  dmger  is  great  and  the  lecorery  very 
douhtlul.  Paiuysis  of  the  bladder  and  re- 
tentlon  of  urine  are  gencialty  fioal  symptocna. 


The  cbvonic  fonn  of  cerebritis,  accompanied 
by  very  slow  and  Oeeping  palsy,  is  always  an 
iin[ir  jiJil-j:;L:  disease.  Tlie  cirtunistance  of 
the  symptoms  at  tirst  being  slight,  and  con- 
fined 10  an  apparently  trifling  nombnesa  or 
weakness  in  a  few  muscles,  mu<«t  not  throw 
the  practiti<»ier  ud'  his  guard.  This  form  of 
disease  is  almost  always  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  failure  of  the  powers 
of  the  constitution ;  and  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  comes  to  an  unfavourable 
termination.  The  more  acute  cases  alfont  a 
better  prospect  of  iCfloveiy,  there  beiv  iuffi- 
c  l  it  rungifa  to  adnil  of  the  use  of  active 
remedies. 

Itie  oooM  and  paralysis  followinf  a  sudden 

attick  of  sangiiitipmi^  Hfvrtplexy  are  nttended 
with  less  dai^er  Uiun  tim  cunia  and  complete 
nualyeli  of  tM  latter  stage  of  cerebritis ;  fbr 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  the  resorption 
of  a  clot  of  blood,  whilst  those  of  the  resorp- 
tion of  pus  and  healing  of  an  abscess  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  inflammation  of  the  bndn 
consecutive  to  sanguineous  apoplexy  is  always 
dangerous,  and  greatly  lessens  the  chances  of 
recovery.  Cerebritis  following  concussion  is 
generally  severe,  and  attended  with  grsaler 
danger  than  th  u  i^onsequent  upon  an  injiuy  of 
tlie  liaui  with  0(>ennig  in  tiie  skull. 

The  duration  of  cerebritis  varies  acnnding 
to  its  fonn.  Acute  cerebritis  generally  nins  a 
rapid  course ;  it  may  prove  fiital  tlic  hrst, 
second,  or  third  day,  and  seldom  lasts  more 
than  from  ten  to  twelve  dun.  Chronic  cere- 
brMe  M  very  variable  in  ns  dumtion,  being 
often  attended  with  interinissions  and  relapses  ; 
the  disease  may  thus  be  prolonged  for  several 
months,  and  some  cases  have  been  described 
as  lastinj:  even  sweral  5'ears  ;  bnt  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  when  syinpiums  resembling 
thorn  of  c^britb  continue  beyond  five  or 
six  months,  they  do  not  arise  from  genuine 
cerebral  inflammation,  but  are  to  be  attributed 
either  to  an  organic  tumour,  or  to  some  neu- 
ralgic affectioo  simulating  chronic  cerebritis. 
In  a  collection  of  tliiity«Nir  casca,  nine  died 
in  the  course  of  the  first  week,  six  in  the 
second,  six  in  the  third,  two  in  the  fourth, 
and  eigbt  in  4ie  conne  of  fiNim  two  to  six 
months. 

With  re;>pcct  to  age,  it  appears  tliut  old  age 
and  childhood  aia  ue  two  periods  of  life  the 
roost  exposed  to  cerebral  inflammation.  The 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases  shews 
that  more  than  two-thirds  were  persons  above 
forty-five,  and  a  majori»  of  tAese  between 
fifty-five  and  seventy.  It  is  a  disease,  how- 
ever,  whieh  may  affect  all  ages.  The  frequency 
of  Mis  and  blovrs  on  the  head  in  children,  tlM 
irritation  of  dentition,  the  pressure  of  the  head 
during  parturition,  jiredisjKise  thein  to  cere- 
britis, althouch  there  is  jx-rhaps  a  greater 
tendency  at  t!u:'.  ^  <  i  :o4l  of  life  to  niemhi-nnous 
inflammation.  1  races  of  cerebritis  have  been 
found  in  still-born  children.  Men  are  more 
subject  to  cerebritis  than  women,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two>thinls,  owing  probably  to 
fhenrbetDg  more  CQwwd  ^  inftuenoeof 
ewiling  causes.    Ilie  disesse,  also,  is  noi« 
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oommon  in  hot  than  cold  cliinate»i  and  ia 
•imlnier  dian  winter. 

Ttie  causes  are  predinposina:  ;ind 
exciting.  The  only  diflereoce,  however,  be- 
tween time  often  consists  in  dieir  dmee  of 
•ctivity;  since  n  predisposing  cause  may  become 
exciting  it  itb  activity  be  sufficiently  increased. 
Eveiy  eircummnce  ca|)able  of  causing  con- 
gestion, or  of  disturbing  the  balance  between 
the  arterial  and  venous  circulation  in  the  brain, 
becomes  a  predisposing  cause.  Tlicsf  rirrum- 
■tauoes  are  a  plethoric  habit,  (nrticularljr  in 
indmduali  who  hun  thoit  oeduand  are  mib* 
ject  to  liiihitual  constifMicin,  tlie  diathesis 
justly  termed  apoplectic.  Persons,  l»o»ever, 
of  a  thin  habit  and  sknder  make,  with  long 
aedt  and  pallid  countenance,  nn'l  '••'|ieci;i]ly  if 
such  individuals  are  mtelligtint,  arc  ai:>o  under 
certain  circnmstancet  predisposed  lo  eeiebral 
affections,  particularly  when  labouring  under 
disease  of  tne  heart.  An  hereditary  tendency 
to  fulness  in  the  head  and  diseases  of  the  brain 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  predispastng 
causes.  Hypertrophy  of  me  heart,  paiticiilarty 
of  the  left  vi  iitricle,  is  a  very  common  predis- 
posiog  and  tjumt^tiuies  tixciiin;;  cause.  The 
ceiebialed  Malpighi  died  of  iui  infianunaioiy 
affection  of  t)ic  brain,  attnlnited  to  h)rpertrophy 
of  the  heart,  from  wlach  lie  had  long  suffered. 
Disease  of  the  heart  acts  either  by  impeding 
the  regular  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  or 
causing  the  blood  to  be  propelled  with  exces- 
sive impetus  towards  the  ijnun ;  die  latter 
takes  place  more  particularly  when  the  hyper- 
trophy is  produced  by  obstniction  in  the  aorta 
beyond  tJic  orijjin  of  the  ciirtitift  arteries.  In- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  phtlii^is,  and  asthma 
act  in  the  same  manner  in  prodadng  oerebritifl, 
though  these  diseases  are  p'  worful  excitintj 
causes  than  those  of  tlie  heai  t.  There  b  a  great 
piedikposition  in  phthisis  to  sudden  attacks  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membfanes; 
the  patient  is  all  at  once  seized  wMi  intense 
heaclach  and  violent  delirium,  ending'  some- 
times in  confirmed  mania,  and  it  is  very  re- 
maikaUe  Aat  die  pulmonic  symptoms,  howscv 
ever  severe,  have  oflen  in  such  cases  suddenly 
disi^>peared,  and  have  not  returned  until  the 
attack  in  the  head  had  subsided,  the  two 
affections  t'lU'  rihi'maiini^  the  one  with  the 
other.  It  cannot  be  !>uid  m  evwy  caae  that 
the  cough  and  other  pectoral  symptoms  are 
meiely  obscured,  for  we  have  seen  cases  of 
perfect  recovery  from  an  advanced  stage  of 
phthisis,  by  the  supervention  of  an  attiick  of 
mania.  Theseaie  sthkijqg  examplesof  the  actual 
translation  of  disease.  Dr.  Aoercroinbie 
justly  observes  that  there  may  be  in  scrofulous 
constitutions  a  t^idency  to  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation  of  the  fanin,  and  that  the  disease  of 
the  lung's  is  not  properly  to  be  always  con- 
sidered as  the  cau^'  uf  the  h«^  atlection; 
that  in  same  manner  disease  in  tlie  brain 
may  appear  in  connection  with  the  disease  of 
any  other  organ,  and  that  diseased  liver  has 
oflen  been  thus  improperlj  staled  lo  be  the 
cause  of  hydrooephaJus. 

Hie  mutnat  infliMnoc  of  the  fitnetioDa  of 
the  bmin  and  digeitive  oigsns  on  each  other 


is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  any  explanation ; 
and  thus  the  headadi,  diowainess,  and  other 

signs  of  rrrebnd  congestion,  which  follow  over- 
distensiou  of  the  stomach,  or  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  are  easily  aooonnted  ftir. 
Habitual  drunkenness  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  powtrtiil  causes  of  cerebntis  or  aiachni- 
tis.  The  striking  similarity  between  the  sym- 
ptoms of  the  last  stage  of  intoxication  and  those 
of  a}>oplectie  ooma  has  been  frequently  noticed. 
Tho  subacute  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
gastio-entertte  of  Broasaais,  is  often  aeoom- 
panied  by  preat  ccrehral  irritation.  This  com- 
plaint, in  yuung  children  from  two  to  ftmr 
years  old,  frequently  terminates  in  coma.  A 
vitiated  state  of  the  secretions  of  the  alimen- 
Uiry  cjinal  is  a  very  active  and  frequent  cause 
of  cerebral  irritation ;  it  accompanies  that 
fretfulness  and  inritabiU^  of  temper  which  so 
oommnnly  precedes  attaeks  of  iniummation  in 
the  brain  :  the  convulsions  ]iro<luced  by  in- 
testinal worms  are  also  the  effect  of  sympar 
tbetie  iiritation. 

There  is  adisease  nfthe  urinary  organs,  known 
as  ischuria  renalis,  of  rather  uncommon  occur- 
rence, which  pfedisix>se$  sometimes  to  dati^^er- 
ous  affections  of  the  brain.  Sir  Henry  Hal  ford 
tia-s  published  an  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject.*  In  many  of  rjie  cases,  after  the 
patieat  iias  sufiiered  for  two  or  three  days 
mm  dull  pain  and  sense  of  weight  in  Ae  iliac 
regions,  tliese  symptoms  are  succfe<led  by  ^reat 
aniexty,  nausea,  vomiting,  hiccup,  cramp^  slow 
pulse,  ddirinm;  and  he  gradually  &11s  into  a 
state  of  lethargy  and  coma.  The  ventricles  of 
tlie  brain  are  found  ou  dia^ectiutt  distended 
with  serum.  * 

Tfie  •suppression  of  urine  is  sometimes  not 
complete ;  it  Uiere  be  perspiration,  it  may  tiave  a 
urinous  smell.  SuppMssionof  urineisiOHaetittai 
not  attended  with  any  marked  inconvenience. 
Dr.  Parr,  in  his  dictionary,  mentions  the  ca'*e 
of  a  person  who  had  suppression  of  urine  fur  six 
weeks  and  yet  recovered.  Dr.  Abercrombie 
gives  a  ease  in  which  die  suppression  was  oc- 
casioned by  obstruction  of  li  .tl,  ureters;  the 
patient  died  on  the  thirteenth  day,  of  a  cerebral 
affection. 

Ischuria  renalis  has  in  some  instancies  born 
supposed  to  originate  in  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
causing  paralysis  of  the  kidneys.  Tlie  per- 
sons most  subject  to  this  affection  are  fat  cor- 
pulent men,  between  lifly  and  sixty  years  of 
a^M',  of  a  gouty  habit,  and  natunilly  [iredis- 
posed  to  cerebral  congestion,  though  it  is  some- 
times dso  met  widi  in  children. 

We  have  already  -  v  l  that  inflammation  of 
the  brain  may  occur  in  the  course  of  a  variety 
of  febrile  diseases,  such  as  continued  fever, 
scarlatina,  measles,  &c.  It  has  of\en  been 
observed  as  one  of  the  sec^uela  of  scarlatina ; 
and  when  accompanied  with  anasarca,  its  in- 
flammatory character  hm  been  entirely  over- 
looked, and  attributed  to  mere  serous  effusion 
m  ilie  bniin.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to 
cerebral  con^jcstion  in  the  continued  fevers  of 

*  Tiaasaciiooi  of  the  College  of  Phyuciuu,  vol. 
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dkis  ocmntiy  $  Urn  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  cases  treatpd  in  n  lai-v^e  fever  hospital,  six 
huitdrvd  and  two  presented  head  symptoms. 
Suppuitttign  of  the  bnin  ma^  aometiiiie*  oocur 
in  toe  course  of  fever,  hut  is  not  very  com- 
mon; of  fifty  cases  of  fever  with  well  marked 
cerebral  symptoms,  pus  aiid  blood  occurred  in 
only  three.  Sub-acute  inflammatum  of  the  niem- 
branea  is  of  much  more  frequent  occunence. 
Hie  injury,  howeve  r,  suNiaiiicd  by  this  oruao 
during  an  attack  of  fever  with  violent  head 
aymptoms,  often  gives  a  piedispothkm  tofitture 
oertDral  inflammation. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  are  to  be 
nutged  mppvesMd  evacvBtUms.  Iliat  of  the 
CMuoenia,  especially  in  young  women,  is  often 
Ibllowed  by  dangerous  affections  of  the  brain. 
A  similar  result  may  attend  the  suppression  of 
aitificial  discbarges  and  of  cutaneous  eruptions^ 
tlie  boding  of  dinNiic  ulcers,  t-  ry  .s  i  {K'las,  gouty  or 
rheumatic  aflecliotis  of  the  joints,  &c.  Over- 
exertion of  mind,  depressing  passions,  such  as 
grief,  fenr,  &c.  great  bodily  ratigiie,  long  con- 
tinued nervous  heridachs,  and  n!l  n*  und^ic 
•flections  of  the  brain,  epilepsy,  and  mania, 
opeate  as  predisposing  and  sometimes  exciting 
causes.  The  brain  ctimiot  lonj  suflTcrfrom  ner- 
vous irritation  witliuut  a  rtacliou  taking  pkce 
in  its  vascular  system. 

Bxteroal  injuries  are  atooog  the  most  direct 
eaciting  causes;  and  this  is  much  more  fre- 
quently the  case  than  is  ima^'im  d,  j«»rticul:irly 
in  children.  A  considerable  inter\-al,  some- 
times two  or  three  weeks,  may  intervene  be* 
tween  the  injury  and  the  appearance  of  alarming, 
symptoms ;  uad  a  \  ery  triffing  fall  or  blow, 
which  is  often  the  cause  of  serious  disease,  may 
have  been  ahcHrctlicr  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

Kxposun;  tu  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  is  a 
powerftil  exciting  cause.  It  may  bring  on 
either  arachnitis,  ceiebiitiB,  apoplexy,  or  ma- 
nia. The  sune  resuHs  nray  M\<m  a  sudden 
transition  from  lical  to  cold.  Long  exposure 
to  intense  cold  acta  also  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner on  Che  bmin,  bringing  on  inflammation, 
and  somptinips  the  most  violent  maniacal  deli- 
rium :  there  were  many  remarkable  examples 
of  this  during  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia. 

Inflammation  and  sujipuration  of  the  internal 
ear  has  a  great  tendency  to  extend  to  the  brain, 
.  and  it  is  in  this  marmer  it  often  proves  fttal. 
Tedious  and  painful  dentition  is  a  great  source 
ofoerebnl  imtation ;  intense  and  long-continued 
pain  from  any  cause  often  brmijs  on  deliruun 
and  coma.  The  ligature  of  large  bianches  of 
nerves  in  Ae  neighbooihood  of  the  head  has 
had  this  effect;  of  which  the  following'  ca.se, 
related  by  Lallemand,  a  remarkable  itotanoe. 
The  subclavian  artery  was  tied  above  the  cla- 
vicle for  an  aneurism  in  the  axilla  on  the  rif^ht 
side ;  several  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
supplied  by  the  third  cervical,  were  included 
in  the  ligitture;  intense  pain  was  immediately 
felt  in  the  neck  ;  this  went  on  increasing  not- 
withstanding'the  most  active  tre;itment;  coma, 
convulsions,  and  a  strong  retraction  of  the 
head  appetted  tihe  sevendi  day;  the  patient 
died  On  the  eighth.  Tlie  posterior  ]Mirtion  fif  the 
l^i  hemisphere  of  the  brain  presented  a  ku^i^c 


undefined  abscess,  containiag  soA«ned  diffluent 
brain,  and  in  th«» centre  greenish  pus;  the  sides 
of  tlif  ab.ste^  were  deeply  injected  ;  the  arach- 
noid was  healthy.  Such  a  case  is  interesting 
both  to  the  padiologist  and  physiologist. 

The  internal  use  of  ceitain  naraotie  and 
irritating  poisons  may  betome  a  cause  of 
ceabrai  inflammatioo.  This  is  the  special 
property  of  nux  vomica;  and  we  have  seen  its 
un<ruarded  administration  in  hemiplegia  brin^ 
on  a  fi-esh  attack  of  inflammatioti  of  the  bnun. 
The  inhahtion  of  putrid  effluvia  and* contagious 
miasmata,  particularly  in  very  hot  climates, 
and  whtii  tlie  system  is  in  a  state  of  depression, 
has  been  quickly  followed  by  cerebral  inflam- 
mation. We  had  ej^erience  of  this  ourselves 
some  years  ago,  wfaileattcnding  a  fever  hosptlal. 
After  inhalini;  a  horrid  foetor  which  emanated 
firom  a  ptieot  in  an  advanced  stage  of  typhus 
gmvior,  we  were  instantly  seized  with  sickness 
and  headach,  as  if  stmcK  by  a  blow,  and,  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  after,  a  dangerous 
attack  of  typhus  fever  supervened,  attended  by 
strong  cerebral  symptoms.  The  action  of 
these  numerous  causes  is  very  variable ;  some- 
times sudden  and  lapid,  at  otfacis  stow  and 
imperceptible. 

Trtatment.—The  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
more  acute  forms  of  cerebri t is  and  arachnitis 
is  so  obvious,  that  their  treatment  has  alwajni 
been  conducted  on  correet  principles.  Until 
verj'  lately,  however,  the  inflammatory  chamc- 
ter  of  putmi  and  chronic  cerebntis  was  either 
entirely  overlooked,  or  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood, thjit  though  active  treatment  was  some- 
times adopted  at  the  be'.'inniniT  of  the  disease,  it 
was  soon  laid  aside,  and  remedies  t)f  an  op{iosite 
description  substitxited.  Tliese  affections  were 
in  fact  i;encniUy  set  down  as  nervous;  mistaken 
for  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  nervous  dyspensia, 
and  debili^,  or  nervous  palqr>  and  treolea  by 
tonicn,  eleetri(%,  tod  stimulants;  the  fetal 
termination  of  tte  disease  being  tfras  accele- 
rated. 

Cerebntis  and  arachnitis  are  so  formidable, 

that  then-  prevention  is  of  no  less,  if  not  of 
greater  importance,  than  their  treatment.  It 
is  extremely  important  to  have  reconne  to 
active  measttrcs  on  the  very  first  appearance 
of  any  of  Uie  premonitory  symptoms,  nowever 
trifling:  as  we  may  thus  succeed  m  i  ffectuiilly 
removing  that  state  of  congestion  and  irritation 
of  the  brain,  which  is  the  precursor  of  inflam- 
mation. Tlie  means  of  accomplishing  this  are, 
the  careful  and  timely  remomi  of  all  tlK  exciting 
causes;  of  every  souiee  of  iiritation,  both 
bodily  !ind  mental;  regulation  of  the  diet; 
avoiding  all  excesses;  relaxation  from  study, 
change  of  air,  general  and  local  bloodletting, 
cmintrr-irritation,  with  occasional  purgatives. 
Ureal  vigilance  is  particularly  required  lu  the 
cerebral  affections  of  infants  and  children,  who 
fivquently  sufier  without  complaining.  A  pre- 
disposition to  affection  of  die  bndn  may 
often  be  suspected  by  some  slight  Cist  or 
rolling  of  the  eyes ;  by  dilatation  of  the  pupils ; 
or  occasional  staitings,  and  atlaeks  of  spasmo- 
dic croupy  breathing  durins:  sleep  :  there  tnav 
be  every  other  appearance  of  perfect  healu 
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with  these  symptoms,  wlucli  are  oflen  only 
evaiie8c«nt ;  but  t\wy  will  not  escape  the  at- 
t^tion  of  the  experienced  oliwrrar,  and  will 
be  sutticient  to  put  him  on  hi?  iriinrd. 

When  It  is  necessary  to  rtheve  tim  bnuo 
from  habitual  cougestion  by  occasional  topical 
bleediiii;,  the  meUiod  of  taking  blood  irom 
partjs  as  remote  from  the  disease  as  |>ossible, 
seems  to  us  tcr.ihlt*  to  that  of  al>stractini^ 
blood  from  the  head  itself.  When  tbe  maels 
of  a  part  aie  partially  emptied  of  tfidr  blood, 
if  till  V  have  been  mm  li  weukcn<  (l  hy  lon^; 
continued  over-distension  or  previous  disease, 
ao  as  to  have  loat  their  daattcity,  there  will  be 
an  inim»fltntp  flow  of  frrsh  blood  to  the  part; 
this  will  take  place  on  mere  hydrostatic  prin- 
dplaa.  W'e  liave  thus  seen  in  an  eye  long 
exposed  to  injection  and  low  inflainmiition,  the 
reuiiesM  iuid  suffusiou  much  grt-Hter  ihv  day 
after  an  application  of  leechei>  tiiaii  it  v^as 
before  j  ana  we  haTe  likewiie  known  beadacb 
oonsideraUy  increased  in  plethoric  and  bloated 
ptojdc,  iiftir  Imhfs  had  necn  applied  to  tlic 
temples.  Un  the  other  band,  no  oici  is  better 
established  than  dnt  Ae  kiai  of  an  exceed* 
ini,'!y  sinull  quantity  of  blood  from  certnin  parts 
of  tbe  body,  is  suthcieiit  to  relieve  dtsitressiug 
wymptovoM  of  congestion  and  oppression  in 
others  most  remote-  from  ih«-m  ;  as  for  instancp, 
a  very  slight  dischui^u  of  blood  (out:  or  two 
ounces)  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  being 
efficient  instantly  to  remove  vertigo,  flushing, 
headach,  or  oppressed  breathing:  the  same  is 
the  case  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  with 
the  catamenia,  although  some  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  influenoe  of  uterine  iirHation  over 
thcs  .  N  rr  We  prefer,  thrrefort',  in  cases  of 
haUluai  coiigestiou  in  tlie  br<ia>,  takmg  blood 
OOCaaiaoBlly  from  tlie  feet  or  legs,  by  opening 
a  vein,  or  api)lyiriK'  leeches  and  letiin^i  them 
bleed  in  a  fwt-batli ;  or  the  uppUcalion  of 
leeches  to  the  aiius,  whenever  practicable. 
We  have  found  thi»  the  surest  method  of 
afibrdit^  pemanent  relief;  and  by  repeating 
it  at  certain  intervals,  thi?  tt  ndency  to  cerebral 
congestion  may  be  completely  overcome.  We 
bave  punued  tins  plan  in  lunaticfl  with  the 
very  best  results.  It  was  n  i  nutia'  of  ihf 
ancients,  wliich  has,  in  our  opiuiun,  been  too 
much  laid  aside.  When,  however,  there  ii 
actiM'  inflammation  in  a  part,  as  it  is  most 
materi;d  to  uulo,id  the  >x-s.sel.s  frtt.'Iy  and 
quickly,  tlie  blood  had  better,  in  such  a  case, 
be  drawn  from  the  immediate  ne^bouibood 
of  die  oiigan  afleded. 

The  insertion  of  an  issue  is  oflcn  advisable, 
as  a  preventative,  in  people  of  a  plethoric  habit. 
The  need  Aonld  be  Vept  cool  by  tlie  frequent 
use  of  cold  ablutions;  the  hair  rut  short;  tlie 
head  and  shoulders  raised  at  night ;  tii^ht  ban- 
dages  round  the  neck  must  be  avoided;  die 
daily  use  of  the  cold  shower-bath  is  often  very 
bcnttii  ial  ;  but  a  reaction  takes  place  in  the 
head  unless  it  be  used  with  the  fi^t  imioeised 
in  tiot  ii»-ater.  Tlie  feet,  legs,  and  lower  part* 
of  the  body  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  warm 
and  dry. 

In  the  treatment  of  cerebritis,  when  fylly 
developed,  attenliao  muat  be  f«id  to  its  two 


periods  of  cxcittmait  and  colhtpie.  Tlip  rrn:r- 
oies  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  are,  bluudteitiag 
general  and  topical,  purgatives,  cold  applieap 
ticns  to  the  head,  and  counter-irritation. 

In  itie  more  acute  cases  the  patient  mrnak  be 
freely  bled  from  a  large  orifice  to  the  amount 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  ounces :  one  copious 
bleeding  has  more  efliect  in  bringing  about  the 
sjieedy  resolution  of  the  inflammation  than 
several  small  bleedinta.  if  the  symptoms 
continue  unabated,  the  bleediug  mint,  however, 
be  n;pLatt-(l  several  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours ;  and  this  practice  must  be  carried,  during 
the  first  period  of  the  disease,  to  the  utmost 
1  i  m  i  t  of  the  patient's  strength .  1 1  oflen  happens 
tiiat  very  little  impression  is  made  ou  the 
disease  by  the  fint  bleeding,  and  no  amend- 
ment takes  place  until  aAer  the  second,  llie 
symptoms  oflen  abate  aAer  bleeding  ;  but  a 
fresh  exacerbation  may  tike  place  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  Topical  bleeding,  by  cupping 
or  leeches,  is,  under  sndi  dtcumstUKes,  highly 
beneficial. 

The  head  must  be  shaved,  and  pounded 
ice  mixed  with  cold  wator  and  vinegar 
may  be  apj)lied  to  thi-  scalp.  A  ^■»  rv  (  H<t^ 
tuJii  method  of  applyms;  cx)ld  is  by  uiakuig 
the  patieDt  hold  ws  head  over  a  buin,  and 
pounn<j:  a  stroam  of  cold  water  on  it  from 
a  certain  height:  this  oflen  removes  the  heat 
and  flushing,  and  calms  tlie  excitement : 
it  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  (he 
heat  and  flushing  letnm.  Tbe  application 
of  cold  to  the  body  is  always  f  l!i -v  d  by  a 
re-actioio,  and  the  teinporaiy  relief  refrigerants 
aflbrd  wilt  be  succeeded  by  an  increase  of  dm 
infiamrnatory  symptoms,  and  their  us<'  In  rtune 
decidedly  injurious  unless  their  deprtissing  ac- 
tion be  kept  up  by  »  Steady  and  rep«tied 
application.  Some  practitioners  have,  on  this 
account,  givcu  the  preference  to  Uie  use  of  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  or  ether  with  liauor  ammo- 
nite a(%tatis  and  water,  applied  not  quite 
cold,  in  order  to  produce  rapid  evapontioo. 
An  excellent  practice  i.s  tliat  of  ke«'ping  the 
patient's  feet  and  1^  immersed  in  hot  water 
dining  the  uplication  of  cold  to  the  bend. 

The  remedies  m  xt  to  bleeding  and  cold,  nnd 
oflen  not  less  ethcaciow*,  are  active  purgutivcii, 
which  must  be  administ«%d  at  sliort  intervds 
until  copious  evacuations  be  procurfd.  Free 
pui]ging  somelimeb  makes  a  gix;aler  iiupreskiiioii 
on  the  disease  than  even  bleeding.  In  some 
cases  no  marked  amendment  has  taken  place 
until  the  bowels  have  been  freely  moved :  they 
are  sometimes  ex(ecdink;ly  torpid,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  already  assigned,  and  large 
doses  of  cathartics  may  be  requiri^  ComM- 
nalifins  of  caloinel,  jalap,  scammony,  and  ca- 
thartic extract,  followed  by  an  mfusion  of  senna 
widi  salts,  are  the  purgatives  on  which  the 
most  reliance  can  be  placed.  Croton  oil  is  also 
in  these  cases  a  vaduable  remedy,  from  tlie 
fecility  of  its  administiation  and  certainty  of 
it5  effects.  Mercury  may  be  given  firee^as 
a  purgative,  but  no  particular  advantage  has 
appeared  to  follow  its  use  with  a  view  to  affect 
the  constitutioo  i  it  is,  indeed,  found  very 
difficult  in  aaHe  diseMSt  to  pcodoea  ptyaltsa. 
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We  luiTe  tomedmet  found  tartar  emetic  of 
great  service  when  there  was  no  irritability  of 
stomach  to  preveat  its  being  toieiaied;  the 
power  of  tartar  emetic  in  controlling  the  action 

of  ihc  heart,  and  subduliu;  llie  iiiflaniiiiatcrA 
diathesiii,  is  ouw  fully  tiittabluiheU :  a  sulutioo 
in  the  pnipaition  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce, 
aiid  two  tiibh'-spooiisfiil  given  every  two,  three, 
or  four  lunirs,  sus|m'iii1ii<<j  it  slioulcl  vomitiiip 
occur,  has  often  Imhii  attended  with  creat 
beoetit.  The  remedy  is  in  general  well  tole- 
rated, owing  to  the  torpor  of  tfie  stomach : 
violent  vomiiiti^  shouhl,  however,  he  prevented, 
as  it  would  obviously  be  extremely  injurious. 

In  Ae  Ncond  stage  of  acnte  oeremtia,  that 
of  collapse  aiid  coma,  general  hloodh  Uing  is 
Ui  be  used  more  kpttruitfly ;  de<'»l<  fl  ad- 
vantaue,  however,  has  teaufted  fro  i:  i  r  de- 
rale  bleediii<f  evfii  at  a  late  |>eriod.  In  this 
stiige,  topical  hleediiiK  is  more  uenerally  indi- 
cated. Tliere  are  jjeriods  of  exacerbation  in 
the  syraptoms  which  should  be  watched  and 
overcome  hy  these  means  ;  which  may  he  perae- 
vered  in  as  long  as  tliere  is  any  luirdness  and 
reaittance  in  the  pube.  We  have  aeen  a 
ptttientioatuitly  n  cover  from  a  state  of  profound 
coma  hy  the  abstract  ion  of  a  very  small  (jnantity 
of  blood  with  llie  cuppiii^-ulaas.  Wheu  bleeding 
is  no  loogor  advi!>nble,  inodente  puiging  may 
still  be  of  use.  In  tliis  stage,  we  may  have 
recourse  to  coiinter-imiation  witli  ad\-;intin;e  : 
blisters  may  he  applied  btlweeii  the  shoulders, 
to  the  occiput,  or  to  the  neck  or  let;s.  There 
is  an  objection  to  their  Iniing  api)liod  to  the 
whole  head,  that  it  nrevtnts  the  subsequent  ajn 
plication  of  cold.  We  have,  however^  m  despe- 
nte  cant,  teen  a  decided  amendment  follow  the 
application  of  a  lar;;ecap  blister.  Particular  at- 
tentiuQ  »huuld  be  paid  to  the  abdominal  rejjion, 
andeqwdaUy  that  of  the  bladder,  which  ou^lit 
to  he  exmuined  morning  and  evening,  ni  order 
to  dettict  n^entioii  of  urine  ;  and  we  must 
take  caie  not  to  be  hA  into  error  by  an  in. 
continence  of  urine  from  the  ovw-<listensioo 
of  the  bladder  :  tliis  must  be  obviated  by  draw- 
i|»  off  the  urine  with  the  catheter  twice  a  day. 

In  Uke  moDe  chrome  fomu  of  cerebntui  ui>> 
attended  widi  fever  or  much  general  excite- 
ment, the  same  activity  of  treatment  is  of 
courM;  not  admi.ssiblc.  \Vo  must  still,  how- 
ever, poime  the  aniijAlosfistu:  plan,  modifying 
it  according  to  the  ur5;ency  of  the  symptoms. 
During  the  period  of  irrilaiion,  with  cepha- 
lalgia, vertigo,  or  rigid  SpMB  of  the  extrem- 
ities, moderate  bleecling,  general  and  topical, 
purgatives  and  eounter-irntaliou,  are  the  only 
remedies  from  which  any  advantage  is  to  be 
coqpectad:  they  must  be  repeated  at  lunger 
orahocter  intemb,  according  as  the  ttrni^th 
of  the  patient  and  tlie  tontmuance  of  the 
sja^j^ms  may  &eem  to  indicate.  A  great 
SmiM  to  bf!  acconxplidied  in  all  diroiuc  in- 
flammations by  persevering  in  a  mf>derate 
Gourie  of  antiphlogistic  treatment.  We  must 
waCdl  carefully  utiy  signs  of  amendment,  re- 
membering that  there  i.s  a  great  tendency  to 
relapse,  and  that  the  natural  couise  of  tlie 
complaint  is  choracteriaed  by  imgular 
nuiUQiis  and  eiwariMtioDB. 


When  die  period  of  inittfioa  b  ofer,  and 

is  followed  hy  a  remission  of  all  signs  of  ex- 
citement, bv  a  complete  paralysis  of  the 
mosdea,  ana  by  die  other  evident  a^ns  be* 
longing  to  the  period  of  softening  and  suppu- 
ratiou,  the  streugtii  of  tlie  patient  must  no 
longer  he  reduced  by  active  treaunent  In 
all  intlanunntory  diseases,  when  the  stagt'  of 
excitement  and  disorganization  lis  over,  a 
process  of  reparation  commences,  which  re- 
quires for  its  com|>letioii  a  certain  degree  of 
power  in  the  constitution.  If  at  this  period 
we  persevere  in  lowering  the  general  strength, 
we  deprive  the  constitution  of  its  natural 
Kiotiroca,  and  imeifore  with  its  healing  ope- 
rations. It  becomes,  therefore,  an  object  of 
coiisiderahle  importance  to  watch  the  moment 
wlien  the  tide  Of  excttement  is  on  the  tum» 
and  when  the  powers  of  the  ronslitiition 
are  verging  to  a  stale  of  collapst;,  in  order 
that  we  may  abstain  finom  an  injurious  inter- 
foienoe,  husband  the  patient's  stieiiQ;th,  and 
even  support  it  if  leqnind.  This  precaution  n 
particularly  necessar)'  in  old  people  and  young 
children.  We  think  it  necessary  to  lay  some 
stress  on  this  rale  of  praettoe,  as  dieie  is 
perhaps  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  over- 
look It;  and  wk  have  seen  considerable  harm 
fiom  canying  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  be- 
yond its  safe  limitilion.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  tlie  piieudo-symptumi*  of  cerebral 
congestion  tmd  inflammation  whidi  are  sum^ 
times  the  conaequenoey  eipeciaUjr  in  chiUreo, 
of  extreme  eadunistion,  and  require  the  use 
cordials. 

After  convalescence  has  been  esud}lished, 
the  patient  will  still  reautre  to  he  closdy 

watclud  for  some  time,  before  his  recovery 
can  he  considered  fully  confirmed:  he  must 
be  kept  perfectly  (juict,  free  from  every  species 
of  excitement,  and  the  regimen  duly  regulated. 
When  llie  brain  lias  once  suffered  from  in- 
flammation, it  is  slow  in  recovering  its  tone, 
and  the  most  trifling  cuaa^  such  as  a  slight 
mental  exertion  «r  emotioD,  a  fell  meal,  &o. 
has  been,  in  many  cases,  ioffident  to  oecaidoii 
a  relapse. 

When  oerebritishas  ooctmed  after  suppressed 

evacuations  or  the  metastasis  of  other  diseases, 
we  should  endeavour  to  procure  their  return. 
If  menstruation  be  suppressed,  leeches  sliould 
l)c  applied  to  the  pubis  or  inguinal  regions, 
and  tile  frequent  vise  of  hut  pediluvia  witli 
flour  of  mustard  recommended.  If  cutaneous 
eruptions  or  rheumatic  gooQr  pains  in  the  joinis 
previously  existed,  blisters  or  rohefecienis  am 
to  be  ajyplied  to  the  pints  originally  affected. 

M.  Dlaud  lias  j^ublished  in  the  Uiblioth^oe 
M Mieale,  vol.  Ixit  several  cues  in  whidi  he 
says  that  he  speedily  overcame  the  symptoms 
of  cerebritis  by  the  mere  compression  of  both 
carotids  for  several  seconds ;  stopping  thxis  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  Laennec  considered 
this  an  uiisale  proceeding,  and  not  easy  to 
perform  without  the  risk  of  suffocation.  This 
plan  has  often  been  proposed  as  a  means  of 
checking  inflammation,  and  also  of  preventing 
the  accession  of  the  paroxysm  of  ague.  WV 
have*  however,  never  seen  it  tried,  and  should 
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Aink  its  g«nml  appUctdiM  fctrody  practi* 

cabk>. 

The  following  suromaiy  gives  a  connected 
view  of  die  farious  mortiKl  oonditions  of  ibe 

brain,  which  are  the  effects  of  congestioo  and 
inflammation,  together  with  their  symptoms. 

1.  Cerebral  congestion,  over-distension  of 
vps^fls: — vrrtino,  tinnitus  aurium,  confusion  of 
,siL,'lit,  ct  [iliiilalu'ui ;  if  the  pressure  on  the 
%  t  s-.,>!s  be  carrii  tl  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  in- 
tercept tbe  circulation,— aiMpfe  apopieiyf 
««tdom  fiital;  Teoorery  rapid. 

2.  If  tilt  ctTilir.il  coii^c>ii(»n  he  jHrinanent, 
or  retunu  frequently;  drowsiness,  oppresied 
intellect;  the  venen  become  traakened, and 
oil  :i  s(i(!t!pn  increase  of  ctmgestion  are  nip- 
tiiml  ;  extravasation  of  hlood, —  MnguincoM 
ajMtpifTy :  destruction  of  (.<erebral  substance 
anil  c(ini]>rLssioii ;  l<>>s  of  consciousness,  |ier- 
maijciil  or  terajjorary;  sudden  and  complete 
pamlysisy  without  spasmodic  afleelioii  of  the 
muscles. 

3.  General  conE^fon,  Mlowed  byiaffsm- 
mat:iin  of  w  couMdcnible  portion  of  the  brain ; 

.  deep  injection;  partial  sanguineous  inbltiution; 
dotted  and  ecchymosed  striated  appeaiancc  of 

tlu-  ct'n'ljr.i!  su1><t;i!if  i  ;  —  grui  rat  cerrhriti^, 
(combined  usually  wilii  arachnitis.)  Period 
of  bi|^  excitement  of  all  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, wiili  general  convtilsions,  iblknved  by  a 
period  of  collapse  and  coma. 

4.  Partial  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
the  bnio :  M  ponod^  tbe  same  deep  injection 
and  sanguineous  infiltiation,  more  circum- 
scribed;— partial cerebritis.  Parti;il  syniiitorns 
of  irritation  in  the  ocgans  of  motion  and  sense; 
weakness,  pain,  numbness,  spasmodic  para- 
lysis, confifU'J  to  one  side  or  a  few  re^^ions  of 
the  body :  2d  pt  ritid,  infiltration  of  pus  in  tlie 
cerebral  substance ;  softening,  abscess ;  com- 
plete paralysis ;  relaxation  and  flaccidity  of  the 
muscles  ;  loss  of  feeling ;  abolition  of  miw 
of  (he  external  senses  or  intellectual  faculties  ; 
deatli,  eitlier  gradual  or  sudden,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation,  or  by  pressure. 

5.  After  s.jiguineous  apojili  xy  and  sudden 
and  complete  pwulysist  inflammation  of  the 
cerebia!  substance  suirouoding  the  coagutum ; 
con*fcutive  ctrrhritu ;  the  paralysed  limbs  af- 
fected with  painS)  convulsive  motions,  spas- 
modic rigidi^. 

6.  Slow  and  gradual  consrestion,  with  vm- 
slii^ht  iiTitaUon;  long  continued  stale  of  low 
infliimmatiQny  ending  sometimes  iataftoiuigf 
sometimes  in  hdrnvtum,  or  else  in  an  inftlm- 
tion  of  serous  fluids  and  white  tnjtemng; — 
various  forms  of  chronic  cercbritit ;  s<  iw  atid 
motion  veiy  gradually  weakened  and  im- 
paired, witnout  pahu  or  spasmodic  rigidity  in 
themusdes. 

(Adair  Cmuj'ord.) 
BKDNCHI,  DiLATATiOM  or.  See  Baoii- 

CIIITIS,  CURONIC. 

BRONCHITIS,  this  tena  is  applied  to 

inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bronchi  or  air-p;is>agi.-s  of  the  lungs.  There 
are  few  disorders  of  more  common  occurrence ; 
■and  few,  perhaps  none,  to  varied  in  impor- 


tance.   In  its  slighter  forms  it  n  scaicdy 

detmt  d  an  interruption  to  health ;  but  when 
severe,  it  becomes  a  dangerous  and  fuul  dis- 
ease. The  pathology  explains  this  diversi^, 
and  refers  t}u>  danu'c-r,  which  attends  bad  cases, 
to  interruption  of  tiie  due  jjtrformance  of  the 
fiinction  of  respiration.  It  does  not  seem  cor- 
rect, therefore,  to  describe  these  different  de- 
grees under  the  different  names,  catarrh, 
bronchitis,  peripneumonia  notha,  ttc.  as  .some 
authors  hare  done.  The  term  catarrii  implies 
only  die  flux  or  secretion  which  aocompaniei 
thf  iiiflaniniation.  \Vi»  shall  therefore  inciudp 
under  the  present  head  all  affections  of  the 
brendiial  membrane,  which  exhibit  the  eha- 
racters  of  inflammation,  and  rpser\  c  the  tprm 
catarrh  for  those  changes  in  the  secfeuon  of 
the  same  membrane  tint  do  not  appear  tD  orU 
ginate  in  inflammation. 

Bronchitis  presents  itself  under  two  forms, 
the  acute  and  the  chronic;  the  one  differing 
from  the  other  in  tbe  greater  intensity  of  the 
hrfbmmntion,  and  in  the  more  rapid  progress 
of  the  disease.  We  shall  therefore  consider 
each  form  separately,  as  this  method  will  en- 
able us  to  point  oat  the  cireumslaDoes  which 
rhjimrterizc  each  variety. 

1.  Acute  bkoxchitis. — Ttiecotxmionttcas^ 
of  acute  brondlitis  generally  succeed  10  OOrya^ 
or  inflammator}'  affeetion  ol  the  mucous  mem- 
brane limug  die  nose  and  its  contiguous  ca- 
vities the  frontal  sinuses.  Sometimes  the  in- 
flammation first  attacks  tlie  tonsils  and  fiuioes, 
fnm  thence  is  transferred  to  the  lining  of  the 
larynx,  and  '^idnally  extends  downwards  to 
tlie  trachea  and  bronchi.  In  other  instances 
the  inflammation  begins  in  Ae  bionchi  them- 
seKes;  and  this  maSUy  occois  in  ihose whose 
luui^si  are  susceptible. 

Tlie  first  symptom  which  characterizes  bron- 
tlntis  is  a  feeling  of  roughness  in  the  traehca, 
whjcli  occisions  frequent  attemptii  lox  U  ar  the 
throat,  and  is  much  increased  by  exertions  of 
the  voire,  or  of  the  organs  of  lespiiation.  It 
mon  amounts  to  such  a  degree  of  titillation  as 
to  excite  cough,  which  is  at  first  hiud  .uid  dry. 
At  this  time  there  is  generally  more  or  less 
hoaneness,  with  a  tight  feeling  acraas  the  diest, 
which  often  amounts  to  pain,  especially  on 
coughing,  :md'  occasions  considerable  uneasi- 
ness in  breathing.  Some  signs  of  fever  are 
if^ual'v  f>'h  at  this  period,  such  as  latsitude, 
cold  sinverings,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  some 
accdeiatkm  oiP  the  pulse.  A  feeling  of  chilli- 
ne»  is  hardly  ever  entirely  absent,  even  in  the 
slightest  cases.  The  cough,  whidi  at  firat 
seems  to  be  caused  by  an  increa.sed  sensibility 
of  the  inifauned  membrane,  is  very  soon  ac- 
companied witi)  expectoration  of  a  thin  fluid, 
having  a  s^dinc  taste".  This  serretimi  rather 
increases  than  otherwise  the  frequency  of  the 
congh;  and,  like  the  fluid  of  coryza,  when 
thin  it  seems  to  possess  a  peculiarly  irritating 
quality ;  for,  although  the  fits  of  coughing  are 
not  so  prolonged  as  they  afterwards  become, 
they  are  more  frequent  and  more  ineaiatible 
than  at  any  sta(?e  of  tlie  disea.se.  It  is  during 
the  continuance  of  this  form  of  secretion,  like- 
wise, that  in  the  cpmmon  cases  of  bronchitis, 
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the  dyspna-a  and  pain  in  the  chest  first  appear ; 
and  as  the  expectoration  becomes  thicker  and 
more  abundanti  thflse  an  proportiociately  le- 
Ueved.  It  is  this  dnnge  in  the  clmwcter  of 

the  coii'Ji  and  txpoctoration,  that  in  common 
cases  proves  the  signal  for  a  general  ameiio- 
ration  of  the  sy  mptoms.  The  ooostriction  of 
tl>e  tlicsl  is  diminished  or  removed  ;  the  pulse 
lost::>  Its  frequency  ;  tht^  skin,  which  was  hot, 
becomes  cooled  by  free  persjnnition;  theiiruie» 
which  was  scanty  and  liiuh-colotired,  b«Tnmes 
more  copious,  and  deposits  an  abundant  sedi- 
ment ;  and  the  degree  and  rate  of  the  decline 
of  all  the  troublesome  symptoms  very  gene- 
rally correspond  trilb  the  change  of  the  expec- 
toration. This  seems  now  to  have  lost  its 
acrid  irritating  quality,  and  has  less  of  the 
salme  taste  whidi  at  ftrst  dumcterized  it  In 
its  appearance  it  changes  from  n  plairv  colour- 
less liquid  to  a  pearly  tenacious  plih  gm,  in- 
creasing in  consistence  and  opac  ity  ns  it  di- 
minishes in  qunntitv,  until  at  length  each  fit 
of  coujihing  eo-sdy  bnugs  up  a  j>€llet  of  opaipie 
white,  or  greenish  white  mucus,  to  whicfi  tlie 
soot  and  smoke  of  the  air  in  large  tovms  often 
giro  a  crey  tinge.  TTlb  change,  or  ripening 
of  the  cxjK'c  tonition,  is  fir>t  ohscrved  in  the 
mornings  only,  and  gradually  extends,  as  the 
diseases  decfines,  tbfoaa|bout  the  <hiy  and 
Tii'„-fit  Towards  its  termination,  tlif  rniigh 
and  exj>ectonition  are  chiefly  observed  in  the 
morning  and  evening. 

Such  is  tlie  ordinary  course  of  tlie  slighter 
cases  of  acute  bronchitis,  for  whicli  llie  nature 
<^  their  usual  cause  has  obtained  the  name  of 
^  a  common  oold."  But  the  same  disease, 
diflering  from  these  only  in  the  extent  of 
nienibrane  aH'ectcd,  presents  a  iniicli  more  for- 
midable cluuacter.  In  such  severe  cases, 
rigors  and  symptoms  of  geoeral  fever  usually 
attend  at  tlie  onset  of  the  disease.  The  |)a- 
tient  suffers  from  headach,  particularly  over 
the  eyes,  sieknesa  and  loss  of  appetite,  lassi- 
tude and  prp^t  prostration  of  strength,  with 
occasional  pains  in  Uie  limbs.  The  tongue  is 
foul,  and  the  mint  scaaty  and  high-coloured. 
The  dyspnoa  is  often  urgent  from  the  begin- 
ning, particularly  in  the  night ;  and  this  symp- 
tom, as  well  as  the  tis^htness  and  pain  in  tne 
chest*  is  much  aggravated  by  the  fits  of  cough- 
inff.  T%e  para  in  the  chest  is  most  frequently 
wfemd  to  the  sternum,  and  i<;  more  obtuse 
than  the  pain  of  pleurisy  ;  it  is  often  accom- 
pnied  with  a  sense  of  weight  to  which  the 
dyspnflea  is  ascribed.  The  pulse  is  hard  and 
quick,  but  presentj»  coniiiderable  variety  as  to 
Vie  degree  of  frequency  and  fulness.  The 
matter  expectorated  is  usually  scanty  at  first, 
and  afterwards  becomes  copious ;  it  is  glairy, 
fiolhy,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  its 
evacuatkm  affords  but  little  relief  to  the  cough 
or  breathing:  it  has  been  compared  to  tne 
white  of  euy  in  different  decfrees  of  dilution  : 
it  is  generally  most  frothy  when  moderately 
vjsdd  and  in  great  abanaaaoe:  its  quantity 
increases,  and  there  is  a  genera!  aggravation 
of  all  the  symptoms  in  the  evening.  It  is 
at  this  lime  that  the  fevar  incfeasesy  llie  dji^ 


pntsa  is  most  oppressive,  and  the  cough  most 
distressing. 

Between  the  fourth  and  the  eighth  days 
Ae  disease  declines  m  fiivouiable  caaes ;  the 

dyspnoea  is  diminished,  and  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  evening,  when  there  is  almost  always 
a  tendency  to  esaeeibation.  The  expecto- 
ration now  becomes  pearly  and  less  abundant, 
and  affords  relief  to  the  dyspntea.  The  symp- 
toms of  fever  subside,  and  the  disea<ie  eitlier 
entirely  disappears  or  pa.s$e8  into  tlie  chronic 
form.  In  certain  cases,  however,  if  the  the- 
nipeutir  means  have  not  been  seasonably  re- 
sorted to,  or  have  been  insufficient  to  subdue 
the  acute  symptoms  of  tfie  disease  within  « 
few  Aay^,  a  stale  of  collapse  ven,-  rapidly  takes 
place;  the  pulse  becomes  very  weak,  frequent, 
and  often  inegular;  the  countenance  paUid 
and  expressive  of  great  anxiety,  and  often 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat;  the  strength  is 
ivastad  1^  ellbits  to  relieve  the  lungs  of  die 
accumulating  mnrns ;  but  the  cough  becomes 
less  and  less  efH-clual  to  remove  it,  whilst  the 
Nvheeziiig  and  audible  rattle  in  tlie  large  air- 
tubes  increase.  lividi^r,  delirium,  and  other 
symptoms  of  the  circttlation  of  black  blood 
in  the  s\>t-  1,  fiv  iieiitly  succeed,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies  sufiocated.  A  remarkable  feature  in 
the  eharaeter  of  the  worst  ferm  of  hronehitia 
is,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  collapse  :md 
symptoms  of  extrtime  prostration  and  debility 
iocoeed  to  high  fever  and  well-marked  local 
excitement;  and  this  circumstance  indicates 
the  serious  nature  of  the  att*ick  on  the  vital 
functions.  The  whole  course  of  these  fatal 
cases  is  sometimes  wonderfully  mpid;  death 
ensuin<^  within  two  days  from  die  commenee- 
nient  of  the  attack.  They  are  commonly  con- 
founded with  pneumonic  inflammation,  and 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it  during 
life  but  by  the  physical  signs.  The  severest 
form  of  bronchitis  is,  however,  more  formidable 
and  rapid  in  its  oouiae  than  pneumonia  itsalfl 

In  the  extremes  of  age,  and  in  persons  of 
weakly  and  phlegmatic  habit,  acute  bronchitis 
frequently  preients  a  form  so  different  fiY)m 
what  has  beeii  just  described,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  advert  a  litde  to  diese  vwietiea.  In 
young  children  a  very  fatal  kind  of  bronchitis 
not  unfre^iently  comes  on  in  a  most  insidious 
manner.  It  may  present  at  frnt  the  aspect  of 
a  common  catarrh  with  corya,  without  jmin, 
much  lever,  or  derangement  of  the  general 
heaMi.  Attentive  observation,  however,  dis- 
covers n  frequency  and  wheezint;  in  the  breath- 
ing, wtucli  IS  uncommuu,  particularly  before 
and  after  the  fits  of  coughing ;  and  the  palli- 
dly of  the  countenance,  and  heavy  state  of 
the  ehild's  spirits  indicate  somethmg  more 
than  a  common  cold.  Tlie  cough  is  not  al- 
ways present,  so  that  this  ^rmptom  does  not 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  disease;  and  as  chiW 
dren  do  not  exfiectonite,  the  disorder  in  the 
chest  may  escape  remark,  until  the  dyspncea 
suddenly  comes  on,  litid  rendcis  the  danger 
imminent.  Then  the  pulse  becomes  extremely 
quick,  and  the  seventy  of  the  attack  is  evinced 
by  themanner  in  which  the  re^intwn  is  op> 
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pMid,  and  the  drcubtkMi  diMwbed.  This 
aggravation  of  symplooisofteogocsoff  furatime, 
I^viiil:  the  child  in  a  somnolent  state  without 
tiuK  li  cough  or  quickiii'ss  of  |)ul!>e  ;  but  if  the 
breathiug  still  cuatiiiucs  quick,  the  d^sfuoia 
return  aAer  a  while  widi  increued  severity, 
the  frtquciicy  of  the  pulse  is  incmused,  stupor 
comes  on,  tiie  h[)is  become  Uvid,  aud  iu  tliis, 
or  iu  some  succeeding  similar  encolMtioii, 
ibe  t'hilfl  (lies  su/focated. 

The  dtftvaM:  which  resembles  this  more  tiiaii 
the  case  before  described,  is  that  form  of  bron- 
c|)itis  which  attacks  old  people  and  those  of 
lax  phlegmatic  habit,  and  which  bears  the 
name  of  peripneumonia  niHha,  or  spurious  iu- 
famroatioa  of  the  luogs.  Uppratsion  of  the 
biMtthiag  is  here  one  of  the  earfieat  sjrmptoms, 
and  it  ii  accumpanieJ  with  a  peculiar  wheez- 
ing; btit  all  the  syroiHoms  of  toflamroatioD 
are  less  acute  than  in  the  intenw  bronchitis 
before  described ;  aud  the  fever  that  attends  is 
of  a  lower  and  less  pldogistic  type.  There  is 
periiaps  a  greater  loss  of  appetite,  and  mon 
disturbance  of  the  gastric  function ;  the  tontnie 
b  loaded,  aud  Uiere  is  much  thirst.  The  pulse 
is  quick  and  wiry ;  the  skin  not  much  raised 
iji  tempetature  ezcept  in  the  evening.  The 
dyspnoea  is  liaUe  to  temporary  ekaoerhations, 
which  arc  ofit  n  so  severe  as  to  prevt  iit  the 
patient  from  lyio^  down,  and  are  accompanied 
oy  extinction  of  the  voice.  The  expectoration 
is  scanty  at  first,  but  aftenvards  becomes  very 
copious  and  troUiy.  llie  temunatioos  of  this 
bnn  of  broodutia,  which  Dr.  Badham  appro- 
priately denominates  atthcnic,  are  much  of  tlie 
flame  kind  as  those  of  the  more  violent  in- 
flammation ;  but  its  duration  is  commonly  lon- 
ger, and  it  has  a  great  dispoeitiaa  to  pass  into 
a  chronic  fbras.  Penons  liable  to  pitoitons 
catarrh,  or  who  have  habituallv  a  toui;h  with 
copious  thin  expectoration,  when  attacked  by 
hvonchitia,  generally  suffer  fiom  this  fens. 

Krrifinp  caitses. — ^The  ii  '-/il  catisc  of  bron- 
cliitis  IS  cold,  particularly  when  conjomed  with 
aaoisture,  applied  locally  or  generally,  aslbr  in~ 
stance,  by  wearint;  damp  clotliini;,  or  exposure 
to  a  cold,  luuiht,  variable  atmosphere,  esptciajly 
after  the  body  has  been  heated  by  exercise, 
crowded  rooms,  &c.  But  it  appean  that  all 
sadden  alterations  of  temperature  fiom  cold 
to  heat,  arid  certiin  epidemic  states  of  the 
atmosphere  also,  are  cuiable  of  giving  rise  to 
htoacbitic  aflhctima.  irritating  gases  and  va^ 
pours  may  excite  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane;  but  it  is  of  the  slighter  kind, 
and  soon  passes  away,  unlaw  the  cause  he 
asraiii  applie<l.  A  inueh  m(»re  severe  bron- 
chitis aecunipauie*  some  u4  liie  acute  eruptive 
diseases,  aud  frequently  causes  the  chief  dan- 
ger that  attends  them.  In  some  caa^  the 
eruption  fiides  or  is  dinrinished,  to  the  great 
increase  of  the  hronehial  affection,  which  is 
tlien  announced  by  oppressive  and  dai^erous 
dyspncea.  Hie  inftuBnaflion  of  gout  is  some- 
tiiij.  s  truT;latt'il  in  a  similar  manner  iu  those 
predisposed  to  bronchial  indammation,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  attsck  renders  these  cases 
the  more  dangennn. 


Phytical  x^iUd— III  infestigating  the  patho- 
logy of  acute  Uonchitis,  we  shall  find  th^  a 
much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  extexit  of  the  distase  may  be  ohuuned  hy 
a  study  of  the  physical  signs  than  by  any 
attention  (o  the  general  symptoms  ahme. 

foHanmiation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchi  at  tirst  causes  tumefaction,  and 
consequenUy  a  diminution  of  the  caliber  of 
the  tubes.  This,  occurrin'^  in  individual 
points,  so  modifies  liie  pa^siiage  of  the  air 
through  tiMm»  that,  as  in  a  musical  instnn 
ment,  a  sound  is  produced.  This  sound  varies 
according  to  the  form  of  the  constriction  and 
size  of  the  tube;  but  the  general  cffltt  is, 
that  ou  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest  we  find 
the  ordinary  respiratory  murmur  accompajiied 
by  various  whistliri;.:  and  wheezinj:  sounds. 
Iliese  occasionally  present  a  graver  tone,  like 
the  prolooged  note  of  a  violoncello  or  the  ooo- 
inj;  of  a  dove,  and  then  indicate  that  <:ome  of 
the  large  bronchi  are  the  seat  uf  disea:>e.  To 
such  modifications  of  the  respiratory  sound, 
M.  Laemiec  gave  the  names  the  sibilant  rfum- 
chm  and  the  $otiorous  rhonchus.  They  arc  the 
symptoms  of  the  earliest  staee  of  bronchitis, 
aud  are  often  perceptible  before  the  patient  is 
aware  of  any  suflering  in  the  cAest  lliey 
i>rove  moreover  tlie  fact,  sup(K)sed  by  Dr. 
milham  and  doubted  by  Dr.  Hastings,  that 
the  dyspnoa  of  the  eariy  stage  of  bronchitis 
is  cau.oed  rather  by  the  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  than  by  the  redundancy  of  its  se- 
cretion. Both  the  co-arctalion  of  the  tubes 
by  which  air  is  scantily  ad  untied,  and  tlie  ge- 
neral tliickening  of  llie  luemhrunf  by  which 
the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  intercepted, 
appear  to  be  die  physical  or  pathological 
causes  of  the  symptcm  in  qfoestioik  Fmus- 
siou  on  the  chisst  docs  not  dstsct  soy  lo«  of 
resonance. 

In  the  progress  of  tiie  disease,  theanacoltalor 

soon  discovers  the  presence  of  a  liquid  secre- 
tion, by  tiie  bubbluig  sound  occasioned  by  the 
pMMge  of  the  air  in  the  braochi.  This  n  the 
mucous  rhonrhui,  and  its  presence  announce 
the  second,  the  catarrhal  or  secreting  stage  of 
the  inflammation.  By  practice  the  ear  soon 
becomes  enabled  to  distiqguish  the  several 
sounds  diat  are  produced  in  tubes  of  diiierent 
siies  ;  from  these  a  pretty  accnntte  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
inflammation ;  and  these  cireumstances  bear  a 
reh'ioTi  tn  tlir  -everity  of  the  c;tse.  When  the 
iulUmuuition  occupies  only  die  large  tubes,  as 
is  the  case  in  common  colds,  tlie  hnhblcs  of 
the  mucous  rhonchus  are  lan»<»  and  uneven, 
and  the  sound  of  respiraltun  may  still  be  heard. 
But  if  the  rhonchus  is  fine,  and  accompanies 
the  whole  of  the  resDiratoiy  act,  it  may  be 
oonehided  tfurt  die  disease  is  in  the  snnlter 

bronchi ;  and  if  evten>ive,  tl»c  function  must 
seriously  sutler.  In  this  case  there  is  sometimes 
a  slight  diminution  of  the  resonance  on  percov 
sion  of  ihi'  nffi  r  trr!  y.-.in .  Tlic  pa^sav^c  of  tlie 
secretion  trom  a  ilnn  lu  a  consistent  state,  com- 
monly called  the  r^penii^  the  coldy  has 
likewise  its  distiaothra  symptom.  Hie  bubbles 
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of  Ae  mucous  rhonchus  first  become  more  in- 
terrupie<I,  und  gradually  give  place  to  a  click- 
ing, ur  a  Mbilant  sound,  occasioiiol  bv  portions 
of  the  inspiiisated  mucus  paitially  obstructing 
the  bnmdii.  ISometimes  the  respiration  of  a 
portion  of  lung  is  entirely  obstructed  by  a  pellet 
of  tliis  tnuLu.s  ill  its  iirim  ijial  broiu  lius ;  and 
tlius  the  djrsputsa  occurring  at  this  stage  of  the 
diieeae  is  exphkiiiedi.  These  levenl  sTmptoms 
are  liable  to  frt'fjuenl  tlumge  from  thf  rt  inoval 
Oir  alu^retl  position  of  the  mucus  cuiiscqueut  on 
coughing  or  expectoration;  end  it  is  useful  to 
arail  oiir-i  Ivf-  of  tliis  in  our  examinalion  ;  for 
we  may  uiua>  prevent  the  mistake  of  iucnbiug 
absence  of  lei^Mrataoa  to  peripneiimonjr  or  any 
other  CMMe. 

The  Taiieties  thfit  we  have  before  described 
35  occurring  in  the  progress  and  termination  of 
acute  broncJutisy  depend  ou  the  character  as 
^1  as  on  the  ekteot  of  the  ittflaminatkNi.  In 
the  plethoric  and  -ian^uinc  temperament  the 
inflammation  is  intense,  and  remains  for  a 
white  dry;  and  the  eongested  and  thickened 
state  of  tlip  membrane  jir<>\  r uting  the  cfftH-tiK!) 
arlt^iuliuuuii  of  the  blood,  niay  in  iliis  stagu 
cause  dysptum.  The  copious  secretioD,  how- 
ever, tlwt  soon  succeeds,  and  which  appears  to 
take  place  earlier  in  tlie  dyspncea  of  children, 
soon  becomes  an  additional  interruption  to  tlie 
functioo,  and  unless  removed  fay  ^pectoration 
or  ie-abs(M^tiun,  may  soon  ainoimt  to  miflbea> 

tion.  The  suddenness,  as  well  as  the  1  1  tiice 

of  its  effusion,  incTeases  the  danger  of  iu>  edects ; 
and  tliis  is  the  reason  why  cases  of  bnMidutis 
suddenly  s\ipcn'enimr  oii  a  suppressed  exan- 
thema are  amongst  the  must  formidable.  In 
oU  people,  again,  and  those  of  a  relaxed  habit, 
there  seems  to  be  a  serous  infiltration  accom- 
panying the  inflammation,  which  causes  a 
greater  straitening  of  the  tubes  in  tlie  first  stage, 
than  is  usual  in  the  other  forms;  and  which  is 
on^  relieved  by  a  ftee  soomon  from  tiiefar 
mucous  coats. 

Morbid  amUomjf. — The  aoatuiuy  oi  fatal 
casei  of  hnndiitis,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  what  we  Team  from  the 
physical  signs.  The  hin^s  do  not  in  general 
ooUapae  00  o|tening  the  thomx;  the  escape  of 
air  beinjr  fwevented  by  the  obstructions  in  the 
bronchi.  Tht^c  in  most  uistiuices  contain  a 
quantity  of  frothy  liquid,  of  tlie  quabty  of  the 
matter  expectorated  before  death.  Not  uafi^ 
queniJy  it  is  mixed  with  bloody  serum  x  bat 
this,  us  It  is  not  perceived  in  the  matter  expec- 
torated, has  probably  exuded  from  the  sur- 
charged btoooi'veaada  at  the  mooient  of  and 
after  death.  Puadent  matter  is  also  sometimes 
observed,  and  mostly  in  very  acute  cases,  whicli 
have  proved  ftial  within  four  or  five  days.  The 
mucous  coat  presents  an  appearance  of  red 
injection,  dithistd,  or  in  y»tches,  of  various 
shades  from  a  bright  crimson  to  a  brown  red. 
It  is  sootetimes  thickened,  hut  laiely  soAuied; 
and  nam  to  the  degree  in  wUdi  die  gMtio- 
intaMbnl  nraootti  mambimno  i«  fieipwniljr 
found. 

Diagrumij—ffht  dh^tMMis  of  acute  biondii- 

u-^  IS  r  )  111  (1(  (!uced  from  the  kadiiip  symptoms 
whith  we  have  given  of  the  disease ;  and  if  we 


avail  ourselves  of  the  phyaied  as  well  at  the 

gi;neral  signs,  its  character  will  be  quite 
disjunctively  defined.  It  is  distinguished  from 
pneumonia  by  the  natniv  off  the  expectoration, 
which,  altliough  in  severe  cases  often  viscid,  is 
less  so  than  in  pneumonia,  and  wants  alto- 
gether that  rusty  tiiij^e  so  characteristic  of  the 
latter  disease :  it  is  also  distinguished  by  the 
dear  sonnd  on  percussion  of  ihe  chest,  and 
the  absence  of  the  crepitant  rhonchus  or 
bronchophony.  (See  I'nkiimunia.)  From 
pleuritis,  the  dear  sound  on  percussion  is  Sttffi- 
cient  to  separate  it.  Both  these  dis<*a»es  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  confounded  with  bron- 
chitis without  reference  to  these  tests,  but  these 
never  &il  to  decide  its  character. 

Progmmt. — ^The  prognosis  in  acute  bronchi- 
tis must  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
VV  hen  the  mflammation  is  partial,  affecting  a 
fow  branch]  enly,  as  in  oonmon  casss,  and 
without  much  d-.^,  i  i  n  or  fever,  it  may  termi- 
nate in  from  six  Jays  to  three  or  four  weeks; 
and  its  disposition  to  pass  ofl*  is  always  indi- 
t-itef!  by  the  expectonition  beconiinji  opaque 
and  mure  consistent,  and  gradually  dimmishiug 
HI  quantity.  Thii  change  is  alwnjns  llM  ob- 
servable in  the  mornings ;  the  evening  exacer- 
bation restoring  the  thin  glairy  character  to  the 
sputa,  even  in  cases  tending  tfjwards  corn-i- 
lescenoe.  A  reUpse  is  marked  by  the  expec- 
tonied  matter  becoming  again  transparent  and 
glairy,  and  this  is  always  a  i  onij  i  i  d  by  an 
aggnivatioQ  of  the  cough  and  otkier  sym^Moms. 

inthemoreexienaiveattadcsofii^uttiBalion, 
where  the  dyspnoea  is  gr«it  and  unremitting, 
and  particuiarly  where  the  fever  was  high  in 
the  beghming',  the  prognosis  may  be  very  un- 
favourable;  nnd  if  the  acute  symptoms  have 
alTKidy  yielded  to  the  state  of  collapse,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  jx)wer  of  the  system  is 
insufficient  to  restore  a  iunction  on  which  the 
disease  has  made  a  scrioui  inroad.  Tbeesficne 
anxiety  of  the  p;dlid  countcna".rr  .  nnrl  a  slight 
appeaiaace  of  lividity,  announce  the  asphyxi* 
ating  efibets  of  lids  stage  of  the  disease;  and 
the  univenal  mucous  rhonchus,  with  little  or 
no  respiratory  murmur  heard  on  the  application 
of  the  ear  or  stethosco])<'  to  the  chest,  givea 
direct  evi<Ience  of  impending  dissolution. 

Tlierc  IS  stsmetimes  accompanying  con- 
tinued fever  a  severe  brcnclual  alfection,  which 
this  examination  alone  can  detect.  Iliere  ia 
litUe  cough,  and  the  general  symptoms  so 
mask  the  dyspnoea  that  it  may  proceed  to  a 
&tai  termination  without  being  distinguished 
from  the  symptoms  of  general  weakncas  and 
ny  prr-^si  iTi  "th.  t  severe  cases  of  continued  fever 
commonly  present.   (See  Fevcr.) 

In  the  severe bnmchitis  of  diildren,  likewise, 
the  real  amount  of  the  danger  can  seldom  be 
appreciated  by  the  general  symptoms  in  time 
for  the  eflectnal  application  of  remedies;  but 
when  auscultation  discovers,  from  a  univenal 
muoons  rbondms,  that  the  inflammation  ia 
extensive,  and  occupies  lx)lh  bings  at  onoe, 
neat  danger  may  be  apprehended,  whatever  be 
tte  aaiount  of  dyspnoea  and  ottuer  sjrmptoms 
at  the  time;  for  these  frequently  com  n  in 
paroxysms  only,  or  are  scwcely  markijU  ui  the 
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somnolent  state  in  irittoh  dte  diSd  liw  4vttiig 
the  imniisiooa. 

The  ilMfcr  in  aiditntc  Iwonehitis,  or  peri- 

ppi  Mill  Miia  iiolha,  axis«'s  from  thf  wcakin  m  ! 
age  uf  Uie  patient :  if  these  are  great,  th«re  will 
be  a  great  riik  of  the  Mvngth  proving  ttnequal 
to  rltnr  the  luntr'^  of  the  secretion  that  is  so 
copiously  {toured  out.  Ttie  nspuution  of  old 
MOfile  h&in  ill  any  sudden  abridgment;  fbr 
the  inore  rigid  texture  of  th(-ir  Imvis  doe*  not, 
as  in  younger  subjects,  admit  uf  adrlitional  or 
supplementary  respiration  in  the  healthy  parts. 
(See  Dyspkoa.)  One  of  the  most  fotal  forme 
of  faKNidijtis  ie  that  gaiiemning  on  a  supprened 
eruption. 

Trfatment  of  acute  bronchiiU. —  1.  The 
cases  of  ecnte  bronchitis  ere  moie 
freq\ifiiily  ohjtcts  of  domestic  than  nf  f  .rmal 
med  ical  tmmueui .  V\  hen  neglect  t(  i ,  i  khv  e  f  er, 
•  oommon  cold  may  give  ribe  tu  tlie  most 
serious  complaints ;  and  we  are  far  fnwn  sut>- 
scribing  to  a  prevalent  opinion  to  which  t:\m 
Laennec  seems  to  lean,  that  it  must  always 
run  iu  course.  By  antiphlogiatic  diet,  and  a 
fcw  siinple  meene  cakulatM  to  t«store  die 
seontions,  and,  if  required,  to  causf  revulsion 
from  the  indajoed  part,  a  cold  may  often  be 
eihedwd  in  a  few  ileyi,  whidi  if  left  to  itself 
might  run  on  for  wptks,  enttilintr  on  isome 
subjects  other  and  worse  evils.  Tlte  means 
which  we  have  found  most  effectual  are  as 
follow: — At  the  ftrst  feeling  of  the  cold,  let  a 
purgative  be  given,  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
i))ecacuanha  or  James's  powder.  Let  a  hot 
pediluvium  be  used,  the  patient  getting  into  a 
ivann  end  well  oorered  bed  immediBtely  after, 
and  promoting  any  disposition  to  pci-spiration 
by  e  warm  draught  of  thin  gruel,  barley  water, 
or  my  other  mild  diluent  If  perspiration 
comes  on  and  the  ptircative  opfratcs  well,  the 
cold  is  sometimes  already  cured  ;  and  it  is  only 
neeenai^  to  remain  at  home,  and  to  abMain 
from  ammal  food  and  wine  ocxtdey  to  pcevant 
a  return. 

If,  however,  perspiration  do  not  follow,  or 
if  the  cough  has  aifcady  oome  on,  the  disease 
Renerally  proceeds,  and  we  must  then  en- 
deavour to  mitigate  its  severity,  and  bring  it 
quickly  through  its  course.  If  the  patient 
cannot,  or  thimu  it  not  worth  iriiile  to  remain 
in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  he  should  clothe 
num  warmly  tluui  usual ;  fur  tlie  &uM:epLibiljty 
of  the  body  is  such  as  to  render  a  very  slight 
exposure  enough  to  keep  up  the  disease,  and 
abstinence  from  meat  and  all  fermented  liquors 
or  spirits  is  at  this  period  equally  necessary. 
To  loosen  the  cough  and  lead  the  bnmchial 
inflammation  to  the  stage  of  Iree  aectetioD, 
small  doiies  of  ip>  <  n  u mha  ortartariied  anti- 
mony are  often  mo^t  effectual ;  and,  althou^ 
callwl  a  stimulant  expectorant,  squills,  when 
combined  with  these,  have  alw-nys  appeared  to 
us  to  exert  a  beneftcial  effect :  ten  minims  of 
the  tinctim  with  thirty  of  the  eianm  ipeoMH- 
anhff,  and  six  or  eii;ht  of  litjuor  potasssc,  given 
three  or  four  lime'*  a  day,  !>eldom  fail  to  facili- 
tate expectoration  and  relieve  the  cough. 
Wh^er  the  alkali  act  by  facilitating  the  ab> 
■orplioD  of  the  medicioe,  or  by  any  specific  ac- 


tion on  the  vessels  of  the  bronchial  incmhrane, 
we  cannot  determine;  but  its  efiect  in  increase 
mi^  the  action  of  expedorante  we  have  piDiied 
in  a  variety  of  exatii|i!es.    Should  nausea  be 

Sroduced,  the  dose  of  the  medicines  may  be 
iminished  $  and  if  die  cough  is  still  trouble- 
some at  night,  n  little  extract  nr  tincture  of 
hyoscyamus  may  with  advantiige  be  added. 

This  tieaiment  is  generally  sufficient  to  re- 
liere  the  tightness  across  the  chest,  which  yields 
as  the  cough  becomes  loose ;  but  if  the  case  is 
obstinate,  it  may  b«-  necessary  to  resort  to  a  blis- 
ter, or  some  of  the  means  which  we  shall  pre- 
sendy  recommend  tot  the  won  scteie  forms  of 
the  (fisease. 

The  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  warm  water 
tu^  be  eometimes  usefiil ;  imt  we  have  seen  it 
in  some  instances  increase  the  oppre<wion  :  and 
from  its  effect  of  determining  blood  to  the  part, 
we  do  not  deem  it  so  universally  safe  a  ma- 
sure  in  recent  luonchitia  as  it  has  been  lepn- 
sented  to  be. 

With  still  more  force  would  we  object  to  the 
cure  by  spirits  or  wine,  as  recommended  by 
Laeimec ;  not  diat  we  doubt  its  occasionBl  efl^ 
cacy,  but  from  the  experience  tliat  where  it  does 
not  cure,  it  greatly  aggravates  the  inflammation. 
Towards  the  t»mination,  when  the  matter  ex- 

E^ctorated  has  become  thick  and  loo<!c,  and  all 
brile  symptoms  are  dissipated,  animal  food  and 
wine  may  be  indulged  in  with  impimity,  and 
even  with  advantage.  At  this  period,  loo,  if 
the  disease  shows  a  disposition  to  linger,  much 
RofKl  may  often  be  obtained  by  using  some  of 
the  stimtilant  expectorants,  as  myirh,  copaiba, 
ice. ;  and  if  necessary,  die  eoogh  nay  be  aUayed 
by  opiutn.  Tliis  treatment  will  be  noticed 
imder  the  bead  of  chrome  bronchitis. 

There  are  very  many  remedies  which  are  in 
common  use  for  coushs,  which  it  is  impossible 
here  to  advert  to.  The  safest  ait  iJio^se  whiih 
are  simply  demulcent ;  n\any  are  stimulant  and 
narcotic,  and  often  do  mischief.  Ipecacuanlia 
lozenges  is  a  temedy  worthy  to  be  named,  as 
the  convenience  of  its  form  recommends  it 
when  more  fiNrmal  medicines  are  objeded  to; 
and  although  it  is  apt  to  cloy  dw  stomach 
Vj<  fi  re  suHiciont  quantity  can  be  taken,  it  ofWn 
proves  as  serviceable  as  the  less  agreeable 
compounds  of  die  medicine. 

2.  Tlie  danger  attending  severe  acute  bron- 
chitis reiidei:>  far  more  energetic  nibasures  ne- 
cessary ;  and  these,  although  generally  of  the 
sime  class  as  those  usually  din»cted  against 
acute  inflammations,  must  be  cxcrcij»ed  with 
more  than  usual  discretion  and  caution. 

As  long  as  tlie  phlogistic  state  continues, 
with  high  fever,  bara  pulse,  and  great  feeling 
of  stmitrjess  and  opjiression  ni  the  chest,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  bleeding 
more  or  lees  flnedy,aeeoraing  to  tne  intensity  ^ 
the  symptoms,  and  the  strtnuth  of  the  patient ; 
but  it  a  not  prudent,  as  m  pleuiiqr  or  peri- 
pnenmony,  to  need  to  syncope,  or  to  posh  the 
measure  with  an  cxpcrtation  of  very  marked 
relief.  From  sixteen  to  twculy-four  ounces 
may  be  taken  at  ftnt  in  severe  cases ;  arnl  the 
repetition  of  general  bloodletting  must  depend 
cothesiMeof  die  pulse  radwr  dun  on  odwr 
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lymptoms.   If  it  is  weak,  or  if  AepatMot  is 

advanced  in  life,  we  must  endeavour  to  stib<Iiie 
the  symptoms  by  less  viokiu  rae;in,s,  such  as 
local  bleeding  and  medicines,  rather  than  run 
tbe  rok  of  desttojii^  ttiengtli  that  is  abaoluiel/ 
icquired  fcr  the  act  of  «xpeetonrtiaa. 

Cupping  is  generally  to  be  nirferred  to 
leches,  as  its  effect  is  more  speedy  and  more 
within  eontnnil;  and  it  is  of  cousiidenble 
advantage  to  apply  it  to  the  part  in  whirh 
auscultation  has  discovered  the  greatest  ob- 
StDiciioii  to  the  passage  of  the  air. 

There  18  an  objection  which  obtains  soaj^inst 
blisters,  as  to  exclude  their  use  in  many  cases 
of  the  t;yly  stage  of  acute  bronchitis;  namely, 
that  before  they  ns&  they  always  produce  an 
itritatiBg  cftet  on  me  wnole  system,  whieti  is 
very  apt  to  aggravate  for  the  time  the  inH  i  ii  1 1 1  i  i- 
tioa  for  wh^  they  ue  applied.  This  etieci, 
IkoweveTf  nines  nudi  in  diflfevent  ndividtttls, 
and  in  those  whose  skin  easily  vesic-ate<;  under 
a  blister,  it  ia  obviated  l>y  t)ie  serous  discliarge 
that  immediately  succeeds. 

In  other  instances,  it  is  advisable  to  resort 
to  other  counter-irritants,  and  wc  give  the 
preference  to  the  tartar  emetic.  To  make  it 
avatkl)le  in  an  acute  disease^  we  have  found  it 
necesaary  lo  excite  the  skin  pveviooslyto  its 
appliaituni,  by  means  of  a  brush  or  coarse 
flannel,  by  applying  a  warm  band  wetted  with 
ether  or  eamphoiated  sfmit,  or  hy  a  short 
application  of  a  mustard  poultice.  The  tartar 
emetic  should  then  be  imuinliately  rubbed  in, 
either  in  Ae  form  of  a  wnmi  saturated  sohilioii, 
or  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  tartar 
eintlic  to  two  of  sfH-rtnuceti  ouitraent.  With 
these  precautions  we  have  rarely  &iled  to 
excite  a  foil  pustular  inflammation  in  as  short 
a  time  as  that  required  for  die  risinf  of  a 
blister,  with  fur  less  irritation  lo  the  system,  and 
widi  decided  relief  to  the  pectonl  symptoms. 
We  have  reason  to  bdievetnat  a  minute  quaa> 
tity  of  the  t;u-tar  emt  tic  i  -  ;ihsorbed  into  the 
system,  as  we  have  sometimes  observed  naujsea 
succeed  its  use;  and  this,  iti^;*  >  i  oi  tnsing 
injurious,  in  the  c'.Lse  of  canthandes,  is  a 
part  of  tlif  ireatinent  whid)  has  been  found 
most  serv  iceable.  Hiis  brings  US  to  the  sottject 
ct  internal  remedies. 

At  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  eariier  the 
better,  a  brisk  jiurj^ative  should  be  given. 
Where  the  inikmmatioo  is  high,  calomel,  with 
a  gram  or  two  of  tpecaeoanlia,  combined  with 
jalap,  scamraony,  or  any  of  the  acTnr  c:i- 
thartics,  is  to  be  preferrtd,  and  followed  by 
repealed  doses  of  a  saline  aperient,  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  tartarized  antimony.  This 
medicine  proves  useful  not  only  as  an  evacuant, 
b«t  as  a  sedatire  and  diaphoretic,  and  the 
nausea,  which  it  sometimes  produces,  is  gene- 
rally beneficial  by  modifying  the  secretion  of 
the  bronchial  lining,  and  iacilitating  expectora- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  a  fiill  emetic  has 
been  generally  recommended,  and  is  often  de- 
cidedly useful  ;  but  it  is  belter  adapted  to 
children,  and  to  cases  in  which  the  bronchial 
secretion  is  prafhs^  dian  to  the  more  inflam- 
matory forms  of  Uie  disease. 

For  the  relief  of  the  dyspuaa  and  cough. 


those  madicineB  are  to  be  prafand  whidi  act 

on  the  vascular  system.  The  sensation  of 
dyspnoia  ii»  not  to  be  looked  oa  stii  one  merely 
of  discomfort,  to  be  relieved  by  means  which 
deaden  seosibiiity,  but  as  an  indication  of  the 
inroad  made  on  a  ▼itd  function,  which,  if  not 
restrained,  must  terminate  in  its  destruction. 
To  aid,  therefore,  the  antiphlogistic  measures 
that  we  have  already  recommended,  H  is  proper 
to  administer  such  medicines  as  are  likely  to 
moderate  the  action  of  the  vessels  and  relieve 
the  congested  lungs.  TVuTtar  emetic,  digitalis, 
and  colclucuni  l)est  answer  lliis  indication,  and 
wc  geneniUy  prefer  the  two  former.  The  Uiicture 
of  digitalis,  in  the  dose  of  eight  or  ten  miiiltM^ 
with  thirty  or  6Mf  of  the  liquor  antinon. 
tartar.,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  is  Ae  fbrm 
whicli  we  usually  adopt.  Of  course  it  will 
be  nece&aary  to  watch  the  e^Dcts  of  these 
medieiiies,  and  to  dimmish  or  dlsoontinne  the 
diptalis  if  the  pulse  become  intermittent. 
It  will  be  of  coiisiaerable  advantage  to  increase 
the  dose  of  tartar  emetic;  and  if  the  dyspncea 
continue,  and  the  mucous  rhoiuhus  in  the 
chest  IS  utidnuiaished,  to  persist  in  its  use 
even  should  it  excite  vomiting;  fonts  benehcial 
effects  in  peripneumony,  to  which  broudntis, 
in  its  severe  form,  really  approadkes  very 
nearly,  are  sufficient  t  >  )  i  ve  its  power  to 
restrain  effusion  and  promote  absorptioD.  Dr. 
Badham  strongly  reoomuends  diis  medicme  in 
dos-es  '*  frequently  repeated,  and  inrre;ised  till 
the  maximum  which  the  stomach  caii  Ustr  witli- 
Ottt  vomiting  is  attained." 

Calomel  and  opium  combined,  and  given 
in  fa'cjueutly  repealtxl  dose,-^,  a<»  m  other  acute 
inflammations,  are  likewise  sometimes  h^|;hly 
beneficial ;  and  we  consider  that  their  use  is 
especially  indicated,  where,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  tlie  bronchitis  is  complicated 
with  gastco-hepatic  disease.  Tim  opium  should 
be  in  smaller  proportiott  diaa  usual,  and  is, 
perl  n- ^.  most  saiely  given  in  the  ibim  of 
Duvti  powder. 

Should  the  collapsed  stage  have  come  on, 
and  the  symptoms  of  debility  shew  that  tlie 
fonctioii  of  respiration  has  been  already  so 
much  injured  as  to  reduce  the  excitability  of 
tbe  qratem,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  ex- 
pectorants of  die  stumdating  kind.  Of  these 
the  best  is  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  often 
enables  a  patient  to  ei^tectorate  what  b  his 
weakness  mqiht  be  suffioent  to  suffix»te  him. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  remedy  is 
more  than  an  ordinary  stimulant,  and  acts  in  an 
especfad  on  the  bronchial  membrane. 

The  attenuating  or  solvent  power  of  al- 
kalies may  wiUi  advantage  be  resorted  to  in 
the  latter  stage  of  bronchitis,  when  the  matter 
of  expectoration  u  very  consistent,  andf 
lodging  in  the  bronchi,  ooeadoos  local  absence 
of  the  sound  of  respiration,  and,  if  copious, 
dyspnoa.  Tbe  bquor  potasse,  in  doses  of  ten 
minnns  given  with  the  vinum  ipecacoanbs,  is 
produf'.ivr  rjf  obviO'i;s  benefit. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  effects  of  the  lo- 
belia inflata  in  suffocative  catarrh  of  the  chronic 
kind,  we  should  judge  it  to  be  worthy  of  a 
trial  in  tbe  collapsed  stage  uf  acute  brondiitis. 
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Resides  attempts  to  relieve  the  tmgt  of  the 

load  wliich  pnni'nts  thr  p<*nPtrntion  of  air 
into  tiiL'iu,  another  indication  presents  itself 
in  this  stage,  which  it  to  obviate  the  had 
cflects  of  black  blood  fai  the  system  ;  for  this 
it  is,  unnuestionably,  that  i^ves  that  peculiarly 
depiessetl  ati<l  adynamic  type  wfiich  precedes 
the  fiital  terromation.  Here,  unfortunately, 
oar  experienoe  iUIs  ut ;  and  we  fed  die  ne- 
cessify  of  appealing  to  further  rwoorcbei  of 
expnmenta)  physiology. 

3.  It  ieD»h»  fisr  us  to  notice  die  ttodiiioi> 
lions  of  trmtmrnt  which  the  Mvenl  varieties 
before  described  require. 

In  the  brondiitis  of  ytning  children  emetics 
ttie  peeuhariy  serviceable  ;  for  besides  the  be- 
nelVeia!  efi^t  they  produce  on  the  inflamed 
iiK  mliniiH'  it-ielf,  the  muscular  action  of  vomit- 
ing greatly  assists  eocpectoratioo,  which  can 
sceroely  he  effected  «t  this  age.  PavgatiTeB, 
loo.  are  unicnillv  of  more  marked  utility  than 
in  adulu,  and,  if  repeated,  may  ftrequently  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  fowtal  bleeding.  Dr. 
Hastirms.  however,  highly  recommends  bleed- 
ing from  the  jugular  vein;  and  in  imminent 
cases  tliis  is  probably  the  means  most  to  be 
relied  on.  Dr.  Dadham  suggests  opening  a 
vein  in  the  foot,  and  immersing  it  for  a  few 
stToiids  in  warm  water,  which  causes  blood  to 
fiuw  m  sufficient  ^mndanoe.  In  these  cases, 
especially,  we  never  can  proceed  confidently  in 
the  treJitiiietit  witliout  frequently  appealing  to 
the  piiysical  signs.  Tlie  disease  is  so  deceit- 
Ail,  (as  Dr.  Hastings  remarics,)  that  except  the 
uiiivtTsal  n^-:r-fnis  rhonchiis,  wfiich  nearly  or 
entirely  obliieraie:*  the  respiratory  murmur,  no 
iadieaiion  of  the  immnient  dan^  can  he  dis- 
covered. 

In  the  asthenic  form  of  the  disease  in  adult.^, 
bloodli  itmg  is  rarely  admissible,  and  never  to 
a  great  extent.  To  restrain  the  secretion  in  the 
hmichif  and  to  rid  diem  of  it  by  means  wlkich 
do  not  greatly  impair  the  strength,  are  here 
the  obviotu  indications.  Nauseating  doses  of 
taitari^metic,  or  even  largier,  continued  as  in 
piifiin'oiiia  until  toUrance  is  established,  pur- 
gativeii,  imd  derivatives,  better  fulfil  these  in- 
tentions. Blisters  answer  better  here  than  in 
the  more  inflammatory  disease,  but  to  be  effec- 
tual, they  should  be  ample;  and  it  is  useful  to 
give  s(iuill  and  digitalis  ( ten  or  fifteen  minims 
of  ilie  tincture  of  each,  three  or  four  times  a 
daj,)  dnrin^  dieir  operation ;  for  die  secretion 
of  urine  is  thus  kept  free,  and  there  is  less 
chance  of  irritation  of  the  system  by  the  can- 
tharides.  Dr.  Badham  recommends  asnAetida 
in  tlie  ocra^sjonnl  a':;iiTa\Titions  of  the  dysyinrra, 
which  he  supposes  to  arise  from  a  teniiximry 
spasm  in  the  moncht  The  asthenic  form  of 
wonchitis  leaves  a  greater  weaknc.'!<!  than  the 
more  inflammatory  ;  or  rather,  should  jsay, 
the  weakness  is  the  consequence  of  the  habit 
of  bodv  which  causes  the  disease  to  assume 
die  asmente  form.  It  is  thetefore  generally 
DPcessjiry  to  use  tonics  nfter  it  to  p'store  the 
Strength;  and  if  an  irritable  cough  remains, 
withoot  any  eieitement,  opium  may  be  resorted 
to  to  allay  it.  CIiai)i;e  i)f  air  may  some- 
times effectually  answer  both  these  purposes, 


and  wOl  gencfally  he  ftvnd  a  beneHelal  ad- 
junct. 

It  is  generally  necessary  to  be  peculiarly 
eneiigelic  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  supei^ 
venii^  on  suppressed  discharges  and  eruptioos. 

Extensive  countcMrritation,  as  recommended 

above,  with  tartar-emetic,  would  seem  here  to 

be  especially  indicated.  In  case  of  repulsed 

gout,  m«an«  shonM  be  taken  to  bring  the  t 

gouty  i  I  f!  urimation   l>ack    to   the   limb  by 

mustard  poultices  and  hot  water;  but  these 

mea.su  res  are  not  soldy  to  be  depended  on. 

II.  C'lrnnNTT  imoNrniTis — Chronic  bron-  ■ 
chitis  prKsetit.s  as  trreat  a  variety  of  form  as  the  I 
acute  disease ;  and  from  the  oompUcatioas  into 
which  it  very  frequently  enters,  it  is  less  tractable  I 
in  its  nature.    It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  define  < 
distinctly  the  character  which  entitles  a  case  of 
bcoDchitJs  to  the  specific  term  chronk.  The 
duation  of  die  acute  diseaee  is  voy  varied ; 
and  it  is  frequently  renewed  for  such  a  lei  .  ili 
of  ume  as  might  trul^  gain  it  the  i^me  of 
chronic.   The  distinction  wbtdi  Andnd  gives, 
altliouL;h  by  no  means  perfectly  exact,  is  per- 
haps the  best,  inasmucn  ks  it  is  founded  on 
the  padmlcigy  of  dw  mucous  membrane  itself. 
As  long  as  the  expectorated  matter  remains 
glaiiy  and  viscid,  uniting  in  mass,  and  without 
opacity,  tlie  inflammation  is  acute.  Towards 
the  termination  of  an  attack  of  this  kind,  the 
sputa  become  opaque,  and  are  expectorsted  in 
fli.stiiK  t  masses,  which,  although  consistent,  are  j 
not  very  adhesive  or  glutinous.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  diminisMng  and  becoming  more  ^ 
consistent,  as  when  the  disease  is  al^'  tit  to 
ttjrminate,  they  reiuaiu  in  tins  state,  or  UKre-.ise 
and  become  diffluent  and  iMlenigeneous  in  qua- 
lity, without  sensible  increase  of  fiever;  and  they 
then  indicate  inflammation  of  the  chronic  kind. 

Chronic  bronchitis  in  its  slightest  form  ma- 
nifests itself  only  by  liabitual  cough  and  expec- 
tention,  whidi  are  inereased  by  certain  efaanget 
of  weather,  and  geiienilly  prtvail  most  in 
wmter  and  spring.  It  is  most  common  in  ad- 
vanced life;  and  in  fiict  very  few  old  people 
are  perfectly  free  from  it.  In  its  severer  fonns 
it  is  accompanied  with  dyspncea,  occasional 
pain  in  the  chest  and  about  die  pneoordia,  and 
some  febrile  symptoms,  especially  towards 
evening,  palpitation,  and  disorder  of  the  digest 
tive  functions.  Tlie  couiih  is  .sometimes  very 
severe,  especially  at  night,  and  the  expectora- 
tion copious ;  and  if  flieae  Mnist  lo^,  they 
seldom  fiail  to  waste  the  bod^  and  reduce  the 
strength. 

Hie  character  of  the  expectoration  is  various. 

( jpncnilly  it  consists  of  a  greenish-white  miinis, 
or  It  may  assume  a  muco-purulent  appearance, 
and  is  often  mixed  vtrith  little  thin  pituii;i. 
Sometimes  the  pituita  are  abundant,  as  in  pi- 
tuitous  catarrh,  and  a  few  masses  of  browrush 
or  ash-colour^d  mucus  float  in  it.  Sometimes 
it  is  pufulenL  and  streaked  with  blood ;  and  in 
some  cases  ft  is  real  pus,  presenting  all  die 
varieties  that  are  seen  in  pvis  from  other  sources. 
In  such  instances  there  are  genemUy  a  quick 
pulse  and  signs  of  hectic;  andOie  disease  tmda 
to  a  fat.il  termination,  with  nis^ht  swr;itv,  ema- 
ciation, diarrh<ea,  and  all  the  common  sym- 
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I  ©f  pulmonary  consumption.    Tlio  worst 
eMes  ire  uiually  those  which  succeed  to 
pealed  or  severe  attacks  of  acute  broii^id% 

whetlitT  of  the  intense  or  asthenic  form. 

iilrci^tfur  cotuei. — When  occurriug  iu  earljr 
life,  AxoSc  broudiHii  geneiaUy  Mkms  boop 
injj-coiich,  meMlw,  s'nal!  pox,  or  some  cuta- 
neous eruption,  aiid  does  not  often  succeed 
to  an  acute  attack.  A  very  distinct  form  of 
chronic  bronchitis  is  excited  bv  the  iiabitual 
inhalation  of  air  loaded  widi  dust.  Needle* 
iMMtitcrs,  slone-cutten,  those  who  powder  and 
sift  the  materials  for  making  china,  and  leatber- 
dienen,  are  particularly  raote  to  tfiis  aftetkm. 
In  these  e;isr>  it  u<ii:il!v  heuiiis  with  dyspnaM, 
wbich  may  continue  for  a  coii.Mii(;nible  time 
hdm  Ukt  iimut  declares  itself.  luthecoorK 
Of'a,  few  months,  however,  the  dyspncee  is 
incicased,  and  accompanied  by  severe  cough 
and  a  copious  expectoration,  sometimes  mixed 
with  pus  and  blood.^  Not  unfrequently  thji 
cough  brings  on  a  profuse  haemoptysis.  At 
tlii>  tinio  the  constitution  generally  suffers 
much;  the  pulse  beoomet  quick;  thirst  and 
fe«e^  attend;  Ae  tongue  is  loaded;  and  Ae 
av'..'^n»v,iti(Mi»  of  dyspn(£a  occLsion  lividify  of 
tlie  countenance.  lAiless  these  symptoms  are 
i^a^md  Ity  leraedies,  and  a  total  ahandoninenC 
of  the  unhealthy  occupation,  tliey  btcnme 
worse;  tlie  ex^Hicturation  increases  to  a  >;real 
extent  and  becomes  more  purulent;  hectic, 
with  nkht^eweats,  succee<ls;  and  the  patient 
dies  wim  most  of  the  symptoms  of  tubercular 
phtlii.sis.  (See  DlSKA--i  -<  ui  Aiih^ans.) 
^  ^l^ieal  ^gia  and  jwf/w/t^.— llie  physical 
^nk  vT  4ftranic  bronddtii  cw  not  natnially 
amfx  from  thost'  of  the  acute  disease.  The  re- 
rtnancc  of  the  chest  on  percussion  is  scarcely 
if  id^dHnpabcd.  The  respiration  is  varied  in 
ilil^id|fcn<  tness,  being  often  louder  than  usual, 
bofdiDCasionully  obscure,  and  accompanied 
widi  muQous  rhnnchvis.  This  rhouchna  it  not 
inismil  over  the  chest,  and  seldom  aecom- 
pafllMrtffe  whole  of  the  respiratory  act.  It 
very  nufly  hapjx-ns,  ;ls  in  the  latter  st;ige  of 
acute  bronchitis,  that  ttie  respiration  is  com- 
pletely interrupted  in  a  part  or  die  lunga;  and 
this  ]iroves  that  the  mucus  is  in  a  more  diffluent 
state,  and  yields  to  the  air  passing  through  the 
bronchi.  OiiuiltiilinT  sonorous  and  sibilant 
rhoiM'hi  pmve  the  partial  obstruction  of  the 
air-t)assages ;  and  this  may  be  either  by  a 
tticKening  of  the  mucous  membm^  or  by 
portions  oif  thick  hhk  :  but  these  s^ptoms 
are  not  so  common  m  <  ai  uuic  brondutis  as  in 
dto  dry  and  pituitous  catarrhs. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  chronic  bronchitis 
is,  that  dyspncea  is  not  unfrequently  preaekit  to 
a  coosideranle  <!•  irree,  when  from  the  sound 
heard  in  the  chest  it  is  plain  that  the  air  enters 
tte  lungs  as  well  as  w  wtler  1km  usual ;  the 
respiration  being  distinct  or  even  puerdr.  For 
a  complete  consideration  of  lhej><!  apparently 
contradictory  phenometia  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Dyspncf-a,  and  sliall  merely  remaA 
here,  that  the  nature  ratlicr  than  the  quantity  of 
the  bronchial  mucus  is  pniM^y  the  cantfl^^tf 
the  q^p9lqn,^ipf^»iP»"'> 


The  continuance  of  inflammation  ha.s  the 
effect,  ultimately,  of  ahering  the  texture  in  tlie 
muoona  membnae  of  the  bronchi  as  in  other 
parts.  Its  greater  tenuity  and  simplicity  of 
structure  exempt  it  from  a  number  of  the 
changes  which  are  incident  on  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  muooui  membranes;  but  it  is  never- 
theless subject  to  softening,  ulceration,  indma- 
tion,  and  thickening  ;  and  the  efti  <  ts  that  these 
produce  on  the  caliber  of  the  bronchi  are  wor- 
niy  of  our  attention. 

Morbid  aiKitomi/. — ^The  murous  membnme 
is  frequently  found,  on  dissection,  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  the  redness  bemg  diffused  or  in  patches. 
It  is  of  a  more  livid  nr  violet  tint  tluui  in  the 
acute  disea^ic,  where  it  is  usually  bri);hter  and 
more  veiging  on  brown.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  the  membrane  it  quite  free  from  this ; 
it  is  sometimes  even  whiter  than  vsua),  and 
this  in  cases  when;  there  has  been  rnpitms 
purulent  expectoiution.  Softening  does  not 
ooenr  to  the  extent  to  whicb  it  goes  in  in- 
flammation of  the  gastric  muoous  mmdirane, 
and  the  simpler  nature  of  the  membrane  ex- 
plains this.  (See  Soitbmikg  of  organs.) 
Ulcention  is  also  rare,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  bnuidiesi  uf  the  bronchi,  except  in  those 
cues  which  aiiie  irom  the  inhalation  of  dust, 
in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  geneiallv  ul- 
cerated, often  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the 
thickening  and  general  alteration  of  structure 
are  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  cases  uf  chronic 
bnndiitis.  The  ulcenarensually  small,  clean, 
and  do  not  extend  below  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous coats.  Thickening  of  tlie  membrane 
Ml  a  more  common  eflbct,  and  it  sometimes 
occurs  to  a  verv'  notable  extent,  nearly  <il)liter- 
atiiiij;  the  cavity  of  tlie  tuln;.  Il  is  rarely  uni- 
form, but  (generally  afi'ects  several  points^  paiti* 
cularly  at  tlie  bifurcation  of  the  tubes. 

Another  and  very  remarkable  stite,  produced 
by  chronic  bronchitis,  is  a  dilntntton  of'  the 
bronchi,  it  is  not  of  very  unusual  occurrence, 
and  presents  itself  to  die  anatomist  in  diflerent 

forms.  Souk  times  a  single  tube  is  dilated  at 
one  or  more  points  into  asiie  of  various  sizes,  in 
some  examples  capable  of  conUiininu;  a  wal- 
nut. In  other  instances  the  dilat;ition  is  uni- 
form, and  exioiuls  to  several  tubes,  which  en- 
large, instead  of  diminishing,  as  they  divide. 
Thus  a  bronchus  of  the  size  of  a  straw  is  seen 
to  dilate  to  that  of  a  goose-quill.  Sometimes 
several  branches  from  the  same  tube  are  affected 
in  this  manner.  The  mucous  membrane  can 
always  be  distinctly  traced  from  dieimditated 
portions  of  the  tubrs,  and  nsually  with  some 
difference  lu  its  texture,  it  is  sometimes  thick- 
«bm1  ;  in  other  instances  so  extremely  thin  as 

to  give  the  dilated  portions  the  appeanUK  e  of 
diining  vesicles  amongst  tiic  puhuuiuu-y  tissue. 
Occasionally  either  tlw  nmoous  membrane  or 
the  circumjacent  coat  becomes  considerably  in- 
durated, so  tliat  the  dilatations  are  rigid,  and 
scarcely  susceptible  of  compression  or  dilata- 
tion ;  but  the  muoous  membrane  is  more  fre- 
quently softened,  so  dwt  it  can  be  scraped  off 
by  the  nail. 
These  dilatations,  as  the  diseased  bronchi  in 
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general,  are  ftequently  found  full  of  pus,  mu- 
cus, or  whatever  kind  of  matter  has  beeoexpeo* 
tonied  bdm  dMth. 

Laemiec  considers  these  oiganic  changes 
to  be  produced  simply  by  the  thick  mucus 
ucciimuliitiin:  and  tjr.idually  causing  a  ine- 
chauical  disientioa  of  the  tubes.  But  m  this 
case  w«  thottM  discover  more  ftequently  an 
u)  Ar  r)c«*  t>f  tlif  n-sjiiratory  sound  in  the  [lart : 
such  a  iiign,  aliltougii  coauuou  in  the  latter  stage 
of  acute  bronchitis,  scaiody  ever  occun  in  me 
chronic  diseasf.  We  are  more  disposed  to 
aMjribe  them^  wiUi  ^Vndml,  lu  Uie  ;ilU;rL-d  texture 
of  the  aieiBbiiiM ;  but  even  this  is  only  tlie  pre- 
disposing cause.  The  physical  cause  of  dilata- 
tion of  dw  bronchi,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be 
found  in  acts  of  resi)iniUon  and  cough  Lxertiiig 
a  degree  of  pressure  on  the  softened  membrane 
neater  than  its  elasticity  can  resist  Thus  the 
forcible  in-ij  in  ri  ul  ir  h  succeeds  each  fit  of 
coughing  acts  witli  gitialer  efliect  on  these  weaker 
parts ;  and  again^  the  violent  estpintioii  of  eough- 
ing  brings  an  undue  pre<>iMrc  on  tlie  same  tubes, 
which,  distended  in  one  part,  and  partially  ob- 
structed by  the  thickening  of  their  membrane 
in  another  are  perpetually  exposed  to  a  strain- 
ing influence.  Inauration,  the  effect  of  another 
dciiree  of  the  inflaminatoi-y  process,  sometimes 
succeeds,  ^ving  the  ddaiiea  portions  that  ri- 
gidity that  IS  occasionally  notieed  in  Aem.  The 
effect  of  these  dilatntions  must  he  to  obliterate 
the  neighbouring  cells,  and  to  »bndg«.'  the  func- 
tion of  the  lung.  Accordingly  the  adjacent 
tissue  is  found,  oij  dissection,  to  be  dense,  ;uk1 
deprived  of  its  cellular  structure ;  and  when  ex- 
tensive, the  diMMe  thus  caoaes  hahitnal  dyi- 
pDcea. 

Da^gnotit.—The  characteK  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis are  such  as  easily  to  distingiiish  ii  from 
all  diseases  except  piilmonaiy  consumption. 
Hie  severer  forms  sometimes  so  closely  resem* 
ble  this  disease,  that  it  is  irn()0<isible  to  distin- 
guish them  by  die  general  symptoms ;  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion the  distinction  is  often  very  fi-^nilt  Hie 
presence  of  pus  in  Uie  expectoration,  winch  was 
ibrmerly  considered  (JMiederistie  of  {^thisis, 
i^we  have  already  seen,  very  commcm  in  chro- 
nic bronchitis ;  and  in  fact,  that  which  occurs 
in  the  course  of  phthisis,  proceeds  more  from 
the  inflamed  broochial  tubes,  than  from  the  tu- 
bercular excavations  themsdves.  So  likewise^ 
hectic,  night-sweats,  emaciation,  nn  i  dianlMM^ 
frequently  accompaoy  botli  diseases. 

vV'hen  unattended  with  dHatation  of  the 
bronclii,  aii  attentive  examination  of  the  physi- 
cal st^iiH  will,  however,  enable  us  to  form  a 
pretty  sure  diagnosis.  It  if  in  the  abwQoe  of 
the  signs  of  phthisis  that  we  recognise  the  cha- 
ncier of  chronic  catarrh ;  and  as  this  ne^tive 
test  is  weaker  than  positive  proof,  so  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  often  repeated  to  pro- 
dttoe  oertamty.  If,  after  having  repeatedly  ex- 
amine*!  (he  patient,  at  diffen'nl  hours,  during 
several  weeks,  there  are  found  no  gurgling  ca* 
vemous  ffaondrast  no  cavenious  respiration,  no 
ectoriloquy,  and  no  constant  absence  of  tlie 
respiratory  murmur,  and  of  tlie  sound  on  per- 


cussion, we  may,  with  tolerable  certitude,  pro- 
nounce the  disease  to  be  iiimply  pulmonary 
catarrh;  and  a  still  fordier  multiplication  of 
examinations  will  remove  all  doubt. 

But  if  there  be  considerable  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi,  Uie  same  si>ins  which  are  jjroduced  by 
tuberculous  excavations  in  phthisU,  may  like- 
wise occur  in  dmmic  bronchitis.  If  the  dilata- 
tion  is  produced  at  one  jr.irt  of  tlie  tul>e,  and  is 
of  a  rounded  shape,  u  may  be  die  seat  of  pec- 
toriloquy and  cavernous  monchus,  in  the  samo 
manner  a-«;  a  tubtirculou!?  cavity  of  the  same 
mzki :  but  if,  as  is  the  more  commuu  case,  the 
tubes  are  won  vniformly  and  generally  dilated, 
the  vocal  resonance  in  the  tubes  scarcely  amounts 
to  pectoriloquy,  but  is  rather  a  loud  bron- 
choi)hony  ;  and  tlie  breathini;  is  accompanied 
with  a  xi)bi0iH^  sound,  more  distinct  than  the 
brondiiid  respiration  of  peripneumony.  It  is 
only  by  attention  to  the  j)rojiress  of  such  cases 
Uiat  they  can  ha  dutcuvercd  not  tu  be  phthisical. 
A  tidicrculous  excavation  rarely  remains  sla« 
lionar)' as  these  do,  but  enlarges  an  1  .-ivesa 
pectoriloquy  of  a  greater  extent;  wtulsi  odier 
excavations  are  usually  formed  in  other  parts. 
Dilated  bronchi  rarely  aflect  the  sonoreity  of 
the  chest  on  percussion  to  die  degree  that  the 
enf^oruement  anfi  intihratlon  about  tubercular 
excavutions  do ;  nor  can  they  produce  the  other 
physical  signs  of  large  cavities.  The  most  com- 
mon situations  of  dilaletl  bronchi  are  in  the 
scapular,  mainmar>',  and  lateral  regions:  the 
Sttbdavian  and  acromian  are  the  more  usual 
seats  of  phdiisical  signs. 

Tlie  only  instance  in  which  die  sputa  can 
assist  in  the  diagnosis  is,  when  they  declare 
themselves  phthisical  by  the  presence  of  tuber- 
cle, or  [>ortions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  in 
otlier  respects  they  may  be  exactly  tJie  same. 
A  remarkable  fstor  has  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served in  the  sputa  where  the  bronclit  were 
dilated. 

It  mu2>l  be  confessed  that  ca<*es  do  occur, 
although  rarely,  which  leave  the  most  expe- 
rienced auscultiitor  in  uncertainty  ;  but  tliese 
are  exceptions  of  coninaratively  little  practical 
importance,  and  hardly  detracting  from  ttte 
tttili^  of  aiiscultation.  For  it  need  scarcely  be 
remaned  that  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  quite 
incurable;  and  it  is  often  connected  with  such 
extensive  lesion  of  the  bronchial  memfanne  as«. 
wouM  leave  the  prognosis  die  same  as  in 
jdithisis. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis depends  vary  much  on  its  origin,  and  on 
its  simplicity  or  complication  \Nitli  other  dis- 
orders, when  succecdiuq;  to  an  acute  attack, 
and  when  unattended  with  much  derangement 
of  the  general  functions,  it  does  not  tend  to  a 
fiUal  termination.  Even  should  diere  be  some 
purulent  expectoration  and  hectic,  favounilde 
circumstances  will  sometimes  bnng  about  a 
cure ;  and  slighter  forms,  Uiough  obstinate  and 
lasting  for  years,  seem  scarce!'  t  >  have  any 
effect  in  abridging  life.  But  lu  il^  \vun>l  cha- 
ncter,  with  constant  dyspnoea,  copious  purulent 
expectoration,  hectic,  and  emaciation,  and  espe- 
cial! v  if  attended  with  symptoms  of  cooliriaed 
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disease  in  the  abdominal  mucous  membrane,  or 
in  the  Uver,  it  is  Dearly  as  filial  as  pbtliisis  itself 
In  these  cases  of  cofflplkation,  tne  branchitis 

is  frequently  secoiidarv  ;  ;uk1  tlicrt-  arc  abutiJ- 
ant  examples  which  pruvt;  that  it  may  disap- 
pear entirely,  if  the  abdomiiial disease  bora 
tractable  nature,  and  xiclds  to  treatment 

la  many  cu:>vs  diti  prognosis  ijiui>t  depend 
<Ni  the  nature  of  the  physical  si^s :  the  dis- 
ease is  itself  an  attendant  on  phthisLs ;  and  if 
these  do  not  establish  with  certauity  tliat  tuLier- 
cles  are  not  present,  the  case  must  always  l>e 
considered  of  doubtliil  prospect.  In  the  first 
Stage  of  phdiisis  an  extensire  brondiiail  inftuin- 
matinn  fre(|UL'tit! y  attl■lKl^^,  when  the  tiiluTt  les 
are  very  nuinfrou^^  and  generally  dispersed,  be> 
tan  the  sta^re  of  softening  has  come  on.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  which  the  history  and  constitu- 
tion would  indicate  to  be  phthisical,  tiie  pre- 
sence of  a  geoeni  mueons  nHuuhus,  with  par- 
tial dulness  on  percussion,  must  be  considered 
a  sign  of  the  worst  import,  for  a  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  this  description  gomllj  runs  a  speedy 
and  &tal  course. 

The  cases  of  simple  hnmchitis  that  prore 
fati'  irr  those  in  vvhirh  the  mucous  uicinurane 
has  becuuic  so  altered  in  its  structure  and  func- 
tion, that  it  permanently  impedes  ihd  Oxygen- 
ation of  the  l)I(j<)<l,  and  wastes  the  body  by  its 
secretion,  uijU  Uic  wearing  elibrts  to  evacuate  it. 
These  generally  occur  in  old  persons,  and  those 
aLready  reduct^  by  fever  or  a  "severe  attack  of 
acute  disease.  One  effect  of  the  coiistanUy  lui- 

Er-rfcci  oxygenation  of  ihfe  blood  which  attends 
roocbitis,  is  a  stagnation  and  congestion  of 
Mood  in  Ae  tangs  and  heart;  hence  organic 
diseases  of  tlie  li«  art,  and  effusion  of  blood  and 
serum,  not  unirequeutly  supervene  to  its  long 
oontiDitanoe. 

Treatment  of  chronic  bronchi ti.i.  —  In  the 
treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis,  as  uf  ult  chronic 
diseases,  regard  must  be  |iaid  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  cure,  and  the  streny tli  econoinisid 
accordingly.  Unless  in  case  of  u  tcinjjordry 
increase  of  pulmonary  congestion,  or  aggravi^ 
tionof  inDamnuUion,  bloodletting  is  not  admis- 
dble;  for  besides  its  bad  eflfect  in  adding  to  the 
weakness,  v.  hk  U  is  one  of  tlie  wont  characters 
of  the  disease,  it  has  but  little  power  to  con- 
trol! I  the  action  of  vessels  under  the  inflaenoe 
ofthronir  inflnmrnation.  ITiose  r<  m(»<li.>  are 
to  be  preferred  which  act  on  tlie  extreme  ves- 
sels, whether  directly,  in  the  diseased  part,  or 
by  establishing  a  new  action  in  another  part  of 
the  system. 

lite  objection  whidi  we  urged  against  blis- 
ters  in  the  acute  disease,  does  not  apply  here ; 
and  they  are  often  in  a  high  degree  serviceable. 
It  is  generally  ncct  ssary  to  re|Kat  them  several 
times;  for  few  ca^  yield  to  a  single  applica- 
tion. In  some  constitutions  they  produce  a 
great  prostration  of  strength,  and  lii  others  their 
bi'ueticiul  efitcts  do  not  continue:  in  such  cases 
an  effective  substitute  will  be  found  in  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  us  recommended  in  tlieacnte 
disease.  Tlie  tuppumUve  milainniation  iJiat 
thi-.  excites  is  often  more  efficacious  in  remov- 
ing infiammation  from  a  deep  seated  part,  than 
the  iiritiami  of  a  blister,  the  effects  of  which 
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usually  cease  with  tlie  serous  discharge.  When 
it  happens  that  a  blister  sumurates,  a  more 
permanent  benefit  is  obtaineo;  but  keeping 

np  the  irritation  by  means  of  cimlliarirlt  s  or 
savine  ointment  has  not  the  same  cHect,  and 
is  more  painAil  than  salutary.  C^unter-irrib^ 
tion  by  tartarM  inr-tir  may,  by  attfiition,  l>e  regu- 
lated to  any  Uc^rte  ;  and  by  sligiii  rcapplica- 
tion  a  constant  succession  of  pustular  eruptions 
may  be  continued  for  months,  if  required.  From 
this  measure,  conjoined  witli  internal  medicines, 
we  have  seen  the  happiest  results  in  ca.ses  of  the 
most  fwmidable  aspect;  and  we  luive  scarcely 
ever  known  it  fiul  to  give  some  relief.  It  seems 
to  initderate  the  irritation  and  vecretion  of  the 
bronchial  membrane,  which  often  changes  from 
purulent  to  mucous  during  its  use ;  and  it  en- 
tihles  the  system  to  bear  a  tonic  and  nntritive 
regimea  without  aggra%-ation  of  the  bronchial 
disease.  It  is  by  the  success  of  a  measure  of 
this  kind  that  a  well  known  modem  empiric 
has  gained  a  name  famous  enough  U>  blind 
many  to  the  grow  ignoianoe  with  which  he  baa 
ap^ed  it. 

The  utility  of  expectorants  in  die  dnonic 

form  of  bronchitis  has  been  called  in  doubt 
by  the  questifm— on  what  principle  can  they 
be  prescribed,  when  the  secretion  is  already 
redundant?  But  let  it  be  rememWred  that 
the  power  of  e\|)ectonints  is  not  confined  to 
increasing  tiie  bnjndnal  secietioa;  they  tend 
also  to  modify  it.  Thus,  in  acute  catarrh, 
under  the  same  expectorant  that  at  first  tends 
to  moisten  the  cough,  the  mucous  secretion 
becomes  consistent,  diminishes,  and  gradually 
retoms  to  its  healthy  state.  Ipecacuanha  u 
cert.iinly  capable  of  producing  this  effect,  and 
is  perliaps  the  most  generally  useful  ex|ie<  to- 
nnt  that  we  possess.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  'Eri\en  with  (;reat  advantafje  in  emetic  doses, 
repeated  every  two  or  three  days.  In  .some 
obstinate  examples  of  the  milder  form  of  the 
disease  attacking  persons  of  robust  habit, 
ihLs  practice  lues  ettected  a  cure.  As  an  ex- 
pectorant, ii  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain 
or  two  of  the  powder,  or  twenty  minims  to  3fi 
of  Ae  wine,  repeated  several  times  in  the  day, 
according  to  it^s  effects,  and  comljined  with 
squill,  colchicum,  digitalis,  and  opium,  as  the 
case  may  require.  It  is  a  useful  adjunct  to 
any  e\[>t  <  torant  medicine,  and  is  only  contnk- 
indicatcd  in  case  of  proluse  niirlit-sweats. 

Squill  is  of  decided  utility  in  some  in- 
stanres  of  chronic  cou'^^hs,  but  rather  in  cases 
which  ;ue  sUj^httr  aiid  unattended  with  puru- 
lent expectoration.  It  is  generally  useiiil  to 
combine  it  with  an  alkali;  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  opium  may  be  added  to  prevent  it  from 
parsing  off  too  rapidly  by  the  kidneys. 

Wherever  the  circulation  is  much  accele- 
rated, and  the  dyspnota  is  distressing,  the 
tincture  of  di-iliilis  is  very  likely  to  afford 
relief;  and  those  cases  wluch  siumliiie  phthisis 
are fiequently  fit  subjects  for  its  use;  butitia 
nercss,-in'  to  vratch  its  operations,  both  on 
account  of  its  etiects  on  the  circulation,  and 
its  tendency  to  disorder  the  stomacli  and  di- 
gestive organs.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  coldiicum,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
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Dr.  irtuHnga,  who  fcomnmetids  die  tincture 

in  I'  e  (l()so  f)f  twenty  drops  three  time's  a 
day,  mcmuMfd  or  diininishca  according  to  tlie 
effects. 

Tilt  liihelia  injiatn  is  a  medicine  less  known 
in  this  country  than  it  deserves.  Its  action 
•eetns  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  culcliic-um 
and  squill,  but  it  is  more  decided  in  its  eSecO, 
and  therefore  likewise  requires  Rreoter  care  in 
its  exhibition.  It  may  be  tried  Just  in  tlif  dose 
of  ten  minims  oS  the  tincture  three  times  a 
day;  in  many  cases  this  may  be  increased  to 
forty  or  fifty;  Vint  in  others  not  more  than  five 
minims  are  borne  witliout  nuusei,  vertigo,  and 
a  feeling  of  iaintness.  From  the  manner  in 
which  it  relieves  tlje  dj-spnaa,  it  is  prubable 
that  It  operates  as  a  sorbelat  icnt  as  well  as  an 
CXpectonuiL  It  is  especially  ser\-ic'>ab1e  in 
those  aggravations  of  chronic  oatanrfa,  which 
Laennec  designates  by  the  tide  of  mffocativet 
and  which  do,  in  &ct,  sometimes  pniaaoe  suf- 
focation. 

Insttch  caseS)  Idcewise,  aunouia  becomes  a 

valuable  remefJy ;  and  tlie  orie,  in  f\tr(  in.- 
cases,  when  sufiocation  is  throalcaed,  uu  which 
we  must  principally  depend.  From  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  carbonate  may  l>e  triven  in  cani- 
hor  mixture,  and  repeated,  if  iiece»s;uy,  every 
our,  or  half  hour,  according  to  its  efikN. 
In  the  weak  and  atonic  cases,  without  profuse 
expectcwatiofl,  it  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  squill, 
ipecacuanha,  and  other  medicines,  instead  of 
toe  fixed  alkalies;  and|  conjoined  with  assa- 
fatida  or  musk,  it  is  well  suited  to  diminish 
the  convulsive  chanctcr  of  some  habitviul 
couglis,  whuil  are  very  apt  to  weiu-  down  liie 
patient,  an<l  deprive  him  elf  his  nii^htly  rest. 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  tlirr>n-!i  i!l  the 
remedies  that  have  been  extolkd  as  e.^ecuial 
expectorants  ia  chfMiic  bronchitis.  AH  the 
balsams  and  gunHesins  have  enjoyed  this  a*- 
putation,  ana  fiUten  again  into  disrepute : 
St>!ii(.',  as  (oijaiha  and  nivriii,  ha\f  Iki n  re- 
sumed by  some  piuctitiouen,,  and  not  without 
reason ;  out  their  utility  b  limited  to  cases  of 
the  atonic  kind.  M}Trh  we  have  found  rral'y 
serviceable,  particularly  after  a  course  ot  tlie 
Other  expectorants,  when  its  grateful  and  tonic 
effects  on  the  stomacli  i^ivc  if  an  additional 
recommendation.  ('uikuUi  frtciueiilly  dis- 
agrees with  the  stomacn ;  but  when  it  is  well 
•ttppoited,  it  often  lestrains  and  modifies  the 
bronchial  secretion.  Neither  of  these  medi- 
oines  is  eligible  when  fever  or  vascul.ir  irri- 
tability is  oresent ;  and  it  may  be  consideted 
ft  matter  or  doubt  whether  they  do  not  act  !»• 
ther  as  general  stimulants  than  peculiarly  on 
the  bronchial  membrane. 

There  is  a  elass  of  remedies  firom  which, 
if  they  were  better  known,  mm-li  t'"od  miulil 
be  expected;  those,  namely,  directly  applied 
to  the  di.seased  membrane  itself  by  inhalation. 
The  vapour  of  water  does  not  seem  to  possess 
any  property  to  recommend  it  in  chronic  bron- 
clittis,  unless  it  hv  in  those  rare  <  ases  of  de- 
ficient or  very  viscid  secretioa,  where  it  may 
be  of  some  use  in  relaxing  the  vessels  and 
f  1'  Imitating  expectoration.  Whether  combining' 
it  with  chlorine  or  with  the  vapour  of  ludine. 


as  lately  piurtised  in  Parts  in  consumptive 

r:i<:f«,  may  he  of  any  avail  in  this  affection, 
wf  want  data  tu  determine.  It  is  probable 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  exhibited  for  a  suf- 
ficient leii<;tli  of  time  to  be  effectual  in  a  vpry 
diluted  form;  and  when  stronger,  theydecuitdly 
irritate  and  prove  injurious. 

The  diffusion  of  the  vapour  in  the  air  of  the 
apartment,  as  has  been  done  widi  tar,  is  a  {ire* 
ferable  method,  as  it  ensiiri  s  tlic  constant  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy  witliout  extra  fatigue 
to  the  patient  The  tnlialation  of  tSNvapour 
has  had  rej>e;ited  and  extrnsivc  trials  siiire 
Sir  A.  (.'richton  directed  thealteiuiun  oi  Dnlish 
practitioners  to  it ;  imd  althou<<h  its  utility  in 
phthisis  has  not  been  confirrot  d,  many  have 
testified  to  its  beneficial  effects  ui  ccrliUii  tuits 
of  chronic  bronchitis.  As  it  is  of  a  stimula- 
ting nature,  it  proves  useful  only  in  cases  fiee 
iVom  initabiHty  or  fimn  tendency  to  active  in* 
fkinmatioii ;  and  it  is  important  tn  watch  its 
etiects  when  first  employed,  and  to  dinunish 
or  withdraw  it  altogedier,  if  it  deeidedljr  ag- 
p-arites  the  cough,  and  quickens  the  ciicu- 
lation . 

Another  class  of  remetlies  may  in  many 
instances  of  chronic  eatarrh  b<>  judiciously 
conjoined  with  those  already  noticed ;  those, 
namely,  that  deaden  scnsibiliQr,  and  allay  that 
mobility  of  the  muscular  system  which  greatly 
increases  the  leni^th  and  frequency  of  Sip  fits 

of   fOllJ-IlillU'.        'I'll!.'     mM^t     |:.0\SH-ful     of  tlll•^e 

niucotics,  of  course,  is  opium;  but  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  check  secretions  and  tocrease 
local  conge<tl./ns,  it  rannot  with  pro|irt(  ty  be 
given  aloiu,  uiiU->  iKcaMoiially,  tor  liie  sake 
of  obtaining  a  night's  rest.  In  thisc^i^e  tlie 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia,  or  any  of  the 
acid  preparations  of  opium,  such  ajj  Baliley's 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  is  to  be  preferred ;  and 
these  will  generally  be  found  to  be  safer  me- 
dicines fbr  habitual  use,  in  combination  wid) 
squill  and  i[K'ca(juaiiha  or  ot i cr  expectorants, 
than  the  tincture  or  solid  form  of  opium.  The 
tincton  camphone  composita  is  also  a  very 
useful  rru  cotic  in  chronic  cottghs  of  the  lets 
inflamiuaiorv  kwA. 

Tliere  arc  othi  r  narcotics  of  very  high  uti- 
lity, and  which  an-  five  fri >ni  tlie  disa(h'Tin- 
tai^eous  projieilies  tliut  opium  suiuttimes  ma- 
nifests. At  the  head  of  these  may  be  placed 
conium,  the  extract  of  which,  in  the  dose  of 
four  or  five  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
very  signally  relieves  cough  and  irritation  of 
the  chest.  Dr.  Paris,  who  greatlv  extols  this 
remedy,  recommends  die  dose  to  oe  increased 
until  it  produce  some  giddiness,  irenior,  and 
nausea,  or  a  heavy  sensation  and  liglituess  in 
the  forehead ;  unless  some  of  these  sensations 
are  productd,  In-  considers  that  the  remedy  Ikis 
nut  lud  a  tktr  trial,  it  is  uKvays  udvaul^t^eous 
to  combine  it  widi  ipecacuanha ;  and  the  ex- 
tract of  hyoscyaraus  is  indicated  where  an  ad- 
ditional narcotic  power  is  desired.  The  ex- 
tract or  leaves  of  belladonna,  in  the  dose  of  a 
grain  or  two,  we  have  found  a  uaeftil  adjunct 
where  dyspnoea  is  present.  TTie  tincture  of 
digitalis  may  1"  n-ed  with  tlic  same  view ; 
and  either  of  these  medicines  is  to  be  pre- 
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fated  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  whtcfa,  tiot- 

witlistaii<Iiii'^-  ilu;  prauscii  lavished  on  it,  must 
be  considered  at  lea&t  a  very  uncertain  re- 
medy. 

Besidea  thetie  means,  directed  a{!ainst  the 
local  diseoxe,  it  is  uf  Uie  greatest  iiniMrtance 
to  attend  to  the  st.ilt.  <»r  the  functions  in  ge- 
neral. W  benever  any  fever  attends*  the  dtuly 
exhibition  of  a  saline  purgative  ts  advitable. 

Ill  t!io  moro  iitoiiic  cases,  if  :iiti;rieiit  iiierliciiie 
be  required,  a  compound  colocynth  or  aloetic 
pill  18  to  be  preferred ;  and  wheoe  tbe  cough 
shews  n  convulsive  cliaracttr,  %ve  havf  si-f-n  the 
greatest  uilvuntage  result  trom  llie  daily  use 
of  the  pil.  aloes  «t  asaalaEtid«  combiiied  with 
ipecBcuianha. 

Should  there  be,  as  tliere  very  often  is,  any 
complication  with  abdominal  disease,  it  is  of 
the  tusi  consequence  tliat  tius  be  not  neglected. 
Thus,  when  pain  of  die  right  side  and  shottldcr« 
with  f;lln(■s.^  and  tMidemesa  in  the  right  hy- 
|>uviiuudraitu,  stools  of  unntitural  colour,  a  foul 
tongue  and  turbid  urine,  ducover  disordend 
fun<  liuM  i>f  tin-  liv.  r  and  alimentary  canal, 
it  will  be  proper  to  put  liie  psitient  under  such 
an  alteiative  course  of  blue  pill  and  the  like 
medicinesi  as  nay  be  best  calculated  to  bring 
beck  the  healthy  action  of  these  important 
viscera. 

Again,  where  a  florid  tongue,  tender  epigas- 
tritun,  Aequent  thirst,  dry  skin,  and  ni'^htly 
accession  of  ftvi  r,  induate  that  tin-  disease 
extends  tu  the  niucxius  lueiubraue  ut  lite  sto- 
aoach  and  bowels,  it  is  quite  apparent  tliat 
many  of  the  remedies  directed  a.ainsi  the 
bronchial  disease  will  not  be  Ixune  or  will 
prove  injurious,  until  the  gastritic  disease  be 
relieved  by  leeches  and  blisters  to  the  epigas- 
trium, castor  oil,  tlie  mildest  alterative  ape- 
rients, and  warm-hitlis,  with  the  most  rigid 
regulation  of  d^et*  For  more  ample  directions 
onthtsbeadwenrastrefer  totheseversl  articles 
Gastritis.  Dvspkpsia,  J^r  W'Kefher  these 
disea^  be  primary  or  secondary  is  a  con- 
sideration of^less  consequence  than  that,  as 
long  as  thoy  continne.  tlio  action  ot"  all  re- 
medies un  llie  bruiichiai  disease  must  be  un- 
certain or  prejudicial.  Tbu*  it  is  that  even 
digitalis  and  colchicum  may  prove  slimulaiit 
until  the  gastritic  disease  be  subdued. 

If  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  removal  of 
such  oompiicatioDSi  and  if  the  disease  do  not 
{nesent  a  decidedly  tnffauntnatoiy  cbaiader, 
the  weakness  of  int-  system  may  be  ce.mbated 
by  tonics,  es]>et:iutiy  iiie  sulpliale  of  qumioe. 
In  case  of  profuse  perspirations,  dwae  are 
acnrrply  to  l>e  dispense<l  with,  and  may  pro- 
perly be  cuiubiii«.*d  Willi  sulphuric  acid. 

The  diet  in  all  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis 
should  be  mild  and  simple  in  its  nature.  Fari- 
naceous and  milky  food  is  that  best  adapted  to 
the  plurality  of  ca.ses,  partit  ularly  when  ac- 
companied by  gastritic  aisorder;  but  in  thoae 
cases  that  reonire  nutrition  in  a  smaller  bulk, 
simple  animal  Ibijd  is  not  to  be  withheld. 
Notwithstanding  the  eulo^  bestowed  by 
Laennec  on  the  spirituous  treatment  of  chronic 
mncnns  rntarrh,  we  consider  spirits  and  aM 
fermented  liquors  in  thefuselvos  as  decidedly 


injurious ;  and  they  are  only  to  be  admitted 

in  a  very  few  cases,  whrrf»  (heir  assistance  m 
the  digestive  proce&i*    absolutely  required. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  10  indst  on  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  extremes  and  suddai 
transitions  of  terapniture,  improper  clothing, 
and  all  those  circumstances  tiiat  are  in  them- 
selves frequent  exciting  causes  of  the  disease : 
when  re-appUed,  they  must  necessarily  pio- 
lon^'  it  ;  and  not  i  ffnv  instances  are  met  with 
vvlicre,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  climate, 
it  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  avoid  them. 
In  tliese  cases,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
adnunisiration  of  remedies,  the  disease  persists; 
but  a  perfcet  core  is  effected  by  ^inM*'^  re- 
moval to  a  more  genial  climate.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  etliective  remedy  that  can  be 
resorted  to;  and  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  patient  do  not  permit  bim  to  adopt  it  to  its 
fall  extant,  a  change  of  air  to  thedistanoe  of  a 
few  miles  may  often  he  pnxlnrtive  of  good. 
The  careful  regulation  ot  tlie  air  in  his  apart- 
menls  mu<;t  be  his  lesoiwce  in  the  winter 
moutlis. — (See  t'LtM  ATF  and  l'!tTiiisi«i  )  It  is 
of  importance  to  attend  not  merely  to  the  tem> 
pecatuK^  but  also  to  the  hygraneiric  state  of 
the  air;  and  it  may  be  useful  in  some  cases  to 
follow  Dr.  Paris's  plan  of  diffusing  the  vapour 
of  water  through  the  room  dumiu'  the  jireva- 
lence  of  those  dry  easterly  winds  which  irritate 
the  mucous  monbnnes,  and  aggravate  the 

COttgll. 

Of  the  ait^iis  which  may  be  cailiMi  pr»> 
phylactic  against  bronchitis,  that  of  sponginfF 
t!ie  ehesi  daily  with  salt  water,  or  vinegar  ana 
water,  deserves  warmly  to  be  recommended. 
If  tins,  which  may  be  ))raelised  by  the  most 
delicate,  and  the  cold  plui^  or  shower-bath 
for  tliose  stronger,  were  more  comtnooly  re- 
sorted to,  tlie  iiuml>tir  of  pulmonaij  inwids 
would  be  greatly  diminishea. 

(C.  J.  B.  WiWamt,) 

BRONCUOCELE  means,  literally,  a  swel- 
ling of  the  throat,  from  |8^«yx»«,  guttur,  and 
unXv,  f'tmor ;  and,  in  fact,  everv*  indolent 
tumour  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  uuul  re- 
cent times,  passed  under  that  doiomination. 
Modem  physicians,  however,  have  confined 
the  term  to  a  chronic  enlargement  of  die 
th)TOid  gland,  sometimes  complicated  with  a 
morbid  growth  in  the  surrounding  structure. 
There  is  no  precise  name  ibr  the  disease  In  this 

coiuitry  ;  !i  it.  from  lH.-inj:  more  common  in 
Derbysiiire  than  utlier  parts,  it  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  "  Derbyshire  neck."  In 
Swiizerhuul,  where  in  many  parts  it  is  endf»- 
mial,  u  is  called  k^'^^  probably  a  currupUun 
of  gutlur,  and  is  generally  an  attendant  on  that 
humiliating  state  of  body  and  mind  known 
by  tiie  name  of  eretinitm.  There  is,  however, 
by  no  means  an  invariable  fellowship  between 
the  two  diseases,  although  Professor  Foder^ 
has  ascribed  the  mental  imbecility  to  the  state 
of  the  gland,*  and  Dr.  Rush,  of  Phihidelphia, 
has  even  deduced  a  theoiy  respecting  its  uses 

*  TrAio'  Mir  le  OollN  et  It  Cfltlaiipne,  8«o. 
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ftom  thii  tuppoted  ctutttioo  unoog  odier 

The  tumour,  as  we  have  stated,  is  of  a 
dwooic  or  indolent  mtnrey  inacMing  gradu- 
ally, and  often  continuing  for  many  years,  or 
even  a  whole  life-time,  without  affecting  the 
general  henltli.  It  usually  appeara  in  early 
life,  and  is  much  mora  commou  anxmg  women, 
especially  thoM  of  a  lax  ftbre,  timn  among 
men  ;  insomutli,  that  in  this  country  it  i>  vi-ry 
raxely  met  with  m  the  male  sex.  In  all  the 
cases  admitted  at  die  Hampjihire  Cconty  Iloapi- 
tiil  (hiring  tilt-  last  ten  years,  amounting  to  forty- 
nine,  ilie  patients  have,  willi  only  one  excep- 
tion, been  women.  We  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Forbes,  that  out  of  seventy  patients  treated  at 
die  Chichester  Dispensary  and  Infirmary 
during  the  last  nine  years,  only  two  have  Wen 
ttalea.  It^is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  both 
die  latter  eaaea  oGConcd  in  boys  of  a  Toy  feeble 
and  feminine  habit  uf  body,  and  very  back- 
ward for  their  years,  'ilie  disease  has»  in  some 
iailMioeSy  been  obierved  to  make  its  first  ap> 
pearanre  during  parturition,  and,  in  other 
cases,  lo  liave  made  rapid  procress  during 
gestation  or  suppression  ot  tl>e  u)eiise>.t  The 
■welling  generally  embraces  the  whole  gland, 
but  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  lateral  lobes, 
or  the  middle  lobe,  sejiarately.  It  is  usually 
soft  and  rather  fiabby  to  the  touch,  though 
somewhat  vnequal  in  diot  rejtpect,  and  is  m 
the  most  part  free  from  pain  and  of  a  natural 
colour.  It  vanes  in  shape,  at  first  presenting 
but  little  oudioe,  and,  while  of  moderate 
d-mftisions,  possessing  a  more  rounded  and 
cumjiuct  Hupearance  than  it  afterwards  pre- 
serves. When  of  considerable  size  it  has  a 
pendulous  form,  not  unlike  the  dewlap  of  a 
tuilcey-cock,  the  bottom  being  the  Iar<:evi 
jmrt.  In  point  of  mai^nitude  it  varies  ^tlll 
more  remariiably ;  often  remauiiog  through  life 
of  no  very  conspicuous  sixe;  in  other  eases 
increasing  to  a  dtirree  f  f  hideous  deformitv  : 
sometimes  it  riseti  as  high  as  the  ears.  Alibert 
mentions  one  instaiHse  in  whiA  it  descended  to 
the  n  i  !  lie  of  t!,e  vtrmum  ;  and  another  in 
whicii  u  was  ol  a  tiiuenng  cyUndrical  shape, 
and  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.{  In 
oases  of  great  enlargement  it  impedes  respira^ 
tion,  deglutition,  and  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  head,  by  its  pres>^ure ;  thus  occasioning 
hoarsMess,  wheeang,  flushinjjs  of  the  fax, 
headach,  giddiness,  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  dcatli.  In  these  extreme  cases  there  ru^ 
occasional  pains  in  tlie  tumour,  and  the  skin 
becomes  of  a  livid  appearance,  with  the  veins 
on  its  isurfhcp  nnicli  swollen.  The  late  Dr. 
Parry,  of  ikiUi,  often  observed  bronchocele  to 
follow  diseases  of  the  heart,  epilepsy,  and 
<{th«r  maladies  in  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled with  excessive  momentum  to  the  head.§ 
xIajMii  1ms  teen  it  accompanied  widi  palpita- 

•  Medicul  and  Phy»ical  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  208. 
t  M.  limn.   Thesi*  sur    Broocboc^le.  Pant. 
1815. 

}  Noaoloeie  Naiurclle,  t.  i.  pp.  466-468,  Paris. 
1817. 

^I^BtoBMala  of  Patholocj.  p.  187,  Uni. 


tions  and  irregular  and  intermitting  pulse ;  and 
he  believes  that  fatal  disease  of  llie  lunps  has 
been  induced  by  the  consequent  disorder  in 
the  j)ulmonary  circulation.* 

Otx  diMtTting  the  tumour,  Hunter  and 
Bttillie  (bund  it  to  contain  cells  with  a  fluid 
more  or  less  viscid;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell 
states  this  to  be  frequently  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  *'  These  oells,''  says  Baillie,  vatr 
in  their  size  in  different  part"?  of  the  same  gland, 
and  in  different  swelliugit  of  the  same  kind 
in  diflteent  individuals.  Some  of  them  are  so 
large  as  to  be  able  to  contain  a  small  pea,  but 
most  of  them  are  of  a  smaller  size.  The  vnxid 
fluid,  when  the  gland  has  hmn  preserved  some 
time  in  spirits,  is  changed  into  a  tmupaicnt 
jelly.  From  this  account  of  the  noririd 
change  of  structure  which  takes  place  in  bron- 
chocele, it  seems  not  unreasonaole  to  suppose 
dnt  the  swelling  depends  upon  a  vitiated  and 
increased  "secretion  in  the  jjfand.  The  secre- 
tion, being  in  large  quantity,  gradually  dis- 
tends the  cells,  incteasmg  thereby  their  capaci- 
ty, and  this  enlar^pment  of  the  cells  forms  the 
general  swelling  of  the  gland. "t  The  tumour 
is  sometimes  stsalomatous.  It  is  nu-ely  found 
to  contain  purulent  matter.  Oocasiooally  it 
has  been  in  part  converted  into  cartilage  or 
bone.  Dr.  Hedenus,  of  Dresden,  slates  that 
he  has  almost  unifonnly  found  this  to  be  the 
caae.t  Sometimes  the  enfau^ment  of  the  gland 
is  a  true  sarcoma.  Dr  Ma->oii  Cood  names 
it  tarcoma  cellulo$um,  or  cystose  tumour,  and 
States  that  it  generally  consists  of  "  oval  eell^ 
currant-sized  or  grape-sized,  containing  a  serous 
fluid,  sometimes  caseous.''§  Celsus  has  briefly 
and  accurately  described  the  appearances  on 
dissection  in  these  words  :  Modo  caro  hebes, 
modo  humor  aliquis,  melli  aqusve  similis, 
incbiditur;  interdum  etiam  mmntis  ossibus  pill 
immisti."l|  There  have  been  instances  in 
which  the  tumour  has  exhibited  a  compNcatioii 
of  almost  every  diversity  of  stnicture.  De 
liaen  relate:>  a  striking  example  of  this,  in  a 
peiaon  who  died  of  dropsy  mmi  visceral  tu> 
mours.  "  In  cadavere  norrendam  mole  tliy- 
roidxam  glandulam  nactu^,  publice  di.ssecui. 
Mecum  auditores  mirabantur  nullum  ferb  genua 
tumorum  dari,  quin  in  hac  sola  tbyroidaea  in* 
▼eniretur.  Hie  enim  steatoma,  ibi  atheroma, 
alio  in  loco  purulentus  tumor,  in  alio  hyda- 
trius,  in  alio  etat  coagulatus  sanguis,  fluidus 
fere  in  alio,  imo  hinc  glutine  loculus  ptemis 
erat,  alibi  calce  cum  sebo  mista,"  S^cll  These 
circumstancei  countenance  tlie  opinion  that 
the  same  causes  may  produce  most  of  the 
difTerent  kinds  of  tumour,  the  modifications 
depending  upon  the  difii^ence  of  site,  habit  of 
body,  idioqrncn^,  &c. 

There  are  some  other  diseases  vrith  which 
bronchocele  might  be  confounded,  and  which 
bam,  indeed,  at  times  been  indnded  under 

*  Colleisione  \  d'Ot^nm  azioni  o  RifisisiaBi  dl 
Chirnrrria,  I.  iii.  p.  2b3.  iivo.  Roma, 
f  Morbid  Anatomy,  bvo.  pp.  87,  88. 
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thtWM  miM.  That,  the  Uiyroid  gland  is 
occaatOMdIy  «mcked  with  acute  inflammatioD, 
though,  pierhaps,  less  liable  to  it  than  most  other 
glan^  of  the  body.  In  such  cases,  however, 
tke  swellu^  is  more  lapid  in  its  progress  than 
in  bronchocele,  but  does  not  utium  so  Iari;e  a 
siie  :  it  is  lirmer  to  the  touch,  painful  ou  i>i«^ 
sure,  and  the  disease  is  niiidi  more  liable  to 
tenninatc  in  suppuration.  Again,  scirrhua 
of  Uie  glaud  may  fx:  distinguished  from  goitre 
by  its  great  h:irdiit>ss,  by  occasional  tj^it^ng 
I»ins  in  the  part,  and  by  its  senefally  occur- 
ring in  advanced  age,  and  seldom  attaining  to 

any  ^Teat  size.  Alibert,  however,  states  that 
he  has  seen  an  iastauce  of  true  goitre  termi- 
nating in  cancer.*  Aneaiisms,  though  they 
do  not  frefiuently  fXTur  in  that  situation,  iniclit 
possibly  be  uiisulieu  for  brouchocefe;  but 
they  may  be  distinguubed  by  thdr  sudden  ap- 
pearance after  violent  exertion,  particulaily  m 
coughing  or  laughing,  by  their  Ueiug  soli  aiid 
compressible,  by  their  situation  directly  in  the 
course  of  Uie  carotid  arteries,  and  by  their 
Strong  pulsetTOn.  The  lymphatic  glands  are 
sotiielii.il  -'  ~  eularyed,  in  scrofulous  cases,  as 
to  form  tumours  of  coii.sidenible  size  to  the 
ONineof  the  trachea;  they  may,  bowev^,  be 
distinguished  finm  this  dis(  ;ise  by  their  greater 
tenderness  ou  ^ntitsure,  soraeUmes  by  au  evi- 
dent sense  of  fluctuation,  by  their  Ming  ac- 
companied witli  swellings  in  other  \rart<,  and 
by  the  state  of  the  general  health.  In  ^uine 
instances,  indeed,  the  thyroid  gland  has,  on 
diaaectioD,  been  found  in  a  natural  state,  the 
whole  of  Ae  tnmour  consisting  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  lyinphaiic  jjlands  and  cellular 
membrane  sunounding  iu  Instances  have  oc- 
curred of  tumoun  a&ing  in  oNHequence  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  tnichea  beitii,' 
forced  out  between  the  cartilages  in  violent  tiu* 
cf  coughing,  sneezing,  laughing,  or  otiier  ex- 
ertions of  the  lun^s.  Cases  of  diis  kind  are 
styled  tlic  real  brurichocele  by  M.  Loirey. 
They  might,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety,  be 
called  hismia  guttMns  or  hernia  broHchialiSf 
names  whidi  have  been  sometimes  given  to  the 
common  brunehocele.  (.'ertamh',  however, 
this  is  not  the  disease  which  has  been  usually 
Imown  by  the  name  of  bioncbocele,  and  to 
which  the  term  is  now  almo-it  universally  t  on- 
fined  ;  and  as  we  are  not  at  present  consider- 
ing the  ooaological  propriety  of  the 'designs 
lion,  wp  would  include  such  cases  among  the 
spurious  guiirt».  llieir  most  characteristic 
^rmptom  is  the  oompletc  disanpearanoe  of  the 
tumour  when  compressed.  Tiie  voice,  too,  is 
almost  entirely  lost,  and  the  respiration  per- 
form. I  with  the  month  wide  open.  I^irrey 
observed  it  most  frequently  among  the  blind 
people  who  are  employed  l>y  the  priests  to 
chaunt  at  till  tr>-,^  ,  f  r]  ,  minarets  in  Etrypt ; 
and  he  met  with  two  cases  of  it  in  subaitern 
officers,  who  had  for  a  coosidenble  time  been 
employed  as  military  instnictors.f  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, in  his  Memoir  oa  Goitre  as  it  prevails  in 
America,  states,  on  the  authority  of  Foder^, 
that  air  has  sometimes  been  lorced,  in  like 

*  NomImm  Natsmlls. 
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manner,  inm  the  substance  of  the  thyioid 
gland  and  the  surrounding  cellular  mem- 
brane.* \Miether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  aj)pears 
certain,  from  the  statements  of  various  authors, 
that  the  tumour  is  often  increased  on  exflr- 
tion  of  the  lunkjs.  (Joitre  may  also  be  con- 
founded  witli  encysted  tumours  situated  in  tha 
course  of  the  tiadiea.  The  latter,  however, 
are  generally  rounder,  more  moveable,  more 
elastic,  and  mure  equal  to  liie  loucli  :  iJiey  are 
sometimes  diaphantNis,  and  fluctuation  may 
often  be  perceived  on  pressure.  The  period 
life,  too,  may  at  times  assist  in  the  diagnosis. 
In  addition  to  thest;  spurious  or  coinpluated 
cases  of  bronchocele,  there  are  other  instances 
in  which  the  gland  itself  is  healthy,  and  the 
tumour  coiisist_s  of  condensed  cellular  mem- 
brane, sometimes  interspenved  widi  cysts. 
Sometimes  a  cyst,  filled  with  matter  of  a  puU 
taceoiis  or  purulent  nature,  has  bet-n  formed 
axbund  the  gland ;  and  Uiere  have  been  cases 
in  which  the  enlarged  gland  was  Surrounded  bf 
a  yellow  fatty  mass. 

We  are  so  completely  unacquainted  with  the 
uses  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  consequently 
with  the  peculiar  causes  of  disease  in  it,  that  it 
is  not  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  diere  dtonld 
have  been  so  mucli  conjecture  and  discordance 
of  0|)inion  witli  respect  to  tlic  urigui  of  broo» 
chocele.  Whatever  may  be  the  primary  aouvoa 
of  the  dise.ise,  there  is  much  reason  for  sup- 
posing that,  once  established,  it  is  often  con- 
tinued in  fomiliea  by  inheritance  ;t  or,  at  least, 
that  a  strong  predispositian  to  it  is  in  this 
manner  acquired.  Thus  we  have  known  a 
woman  wiili  goitre,  whose  p-andinother,  &ther, 
paternal  aunt,  and  cousins,  also  had  it;  although 
they  did  not  all  live  in  die  mat  ptaee,  and 
no  other  person  in  their  neighbourhood  was 
affecttMl  witli  the  diseast:.  i^uudar  instances 
h&w  presented  themselves  to  othem;t  and  it 
is  well  known  that  where  cretinism  prevails, 
infants  are  often  born  with  goitre,  in  such 
places,  therefore,  the  effect  of  intermarriage, 
among  the  inhabitants  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
as  tending  to  spread  and  perpetuate  it  Hie 
disease  has  sometinies  been  attributed  to  a 
scrofulous  taint  in  the  constitution ;  but  as  it 
is  only  met  widi  in  paitieular  districts,  as  it  is 
not  always  aceomi)anied  with  swelled  lympha- 
tic glands  or  disordered  general  health,  and 
as  the  tunKnir  in  bronchocele  is  scarcely  knovm 
to  suppurate  spontaneously,  wlxile,  on  dissec- 
tion, It  lias  mostly  been  found  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  strumous  swellings,  tlj« 
c<mjectura  must  be  abandoned.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  tint  bronchocele  arises  fi<om  a 
deficiency  of  nutritive  food  ;  and  Dr.  Mason 
Good  countenances  this  opinion.  Ue  stales, 
that  <m  a  visit  to  Derbyshire  ^  he  Ibond  a 
much  larger  number  of  the  poor  affected  with 
tills  disease  than  he  had  ever  ^et:u  before,  while 
the  ridi  escaped;  and  he  found,  also,  that  by 
fitt  the  greater  part  of  those  vdio  were  Ubooring 
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under  it  were  not  only  exprwpd  to  ;ill  ihp 
ordinary  evils  u!  j>ovtrty,  but  derived  their 
chief  diet  from  that  indigestible  and  innutritive 
substance  the  Derbyshire  oaten  cake,  which," 
he  adds,  "  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  $;!andular  and  j»anibysmic  enla^^t  im  iiLs 
which  are  so  cominoa  in  that  quarter."*  That 
insuflldent  nutriment  may  concur  wid)  other 
causes  in  prodiu'iit<;  the  disease,  is  probable 
enough ;  tmt  tliat  this  is  its  principal  origin  is 
an  untonble  idea;  since,  »  oountriea iflieie 
the  malady  prevails  endemtcullv.  the  rich  are 
by  no  means  exempt  from  n.  There  are  other 
circumglances  beddes  diet,  too,  capable,  it  any 
htf  of  producing  it,  and  to  which  the  poor  are 
more  exposed  than  the  rich,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently slu  w.  And  lastly,  the  oaten  diet,  to 
which  Dr.  Good  attributes  the  disease  in  jDer> 
byriiire,  ia  still  mum  odiuiTely  wed  in 
Scotland,  wiiera  the  disease  is  of  lare  oocuiw 
rence. 

It  was  long  supposed,  frotn  Kottre  prevailing 

so  generally  in  mountaiiintr*  countries,  that  it 
arose  from  the  habitual  ilnnktng  of  snow  water. 
Tliis  notion  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
Pliny,t  and  copied  by  succeeding  witers,  be- 
cause it  tallied  with  their  doctrines  of  cold  and 
criulf  matters.  W  hen  it  is  considered,  how- 
ever, that  no  such  cause  existji  whcare  the 
disease  pwvaiis  in  this  oonntr}* ;  that  it  is  rare 
in  Scotland,  thouc;li  ci  iv-  '  in  manv  |.,ins  of 
the  soutli  of  En;:land  ;  iluit  the  .Swiss,  who 
live  contiguous  to  tlie  glaciers,  and  drtek  no 
otlier  water  Vml  what  flows  from  tlie  melting  of 
ice  and  snow,  are  free  from  ilit  disorder ;  and 
that  it  is  never  met  wilb  in  Greenland,  v.lu  i  f 
snow-water  is  the  common  drink ;  while  in 
Sumatra,  where  snow  is  never  seen,  it  is  of 
frequLht  occurrence ;— it  is  evidetit  that  we  must 
look  for  some  other  cause.  Dr.  Itichaidson, 
indeed,  in  his  journey  witfi  Capt.  FnmVlhi  to 
the  shnrps  of  the  I'cilar  Sea,  iL-^ccrtaincd  iliat 
at  l.dmotisionf,  wlitre,  it  seems,  a  residence 
of  a  siiii:!e  year  is  sufficient  to  render  a  fimiily 
bronchocei' HIS,  the  <lis(-.i>.(_- is  seldom  mrt  with 
in  those  why  drink  melted  snow,  but  ts  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  those  who  use  the  river 
water.J  Hiis  circumstance,  on  the  other  hand, 
countenances  the  opinion  that  goitre  arises 
from  ceruin  cakarcoiis  or  other  impregnations 
of  the  water  in  common  drink.  The  aune  view 
ia  strongly  favoured  by  Dr.  Baity,  a  native  of 
a  goitrous  distrirt  in  Switzerland.  He  -ays, 
**  Uroncliocelf  appears  to  me  to  be  produced 
by  certain  waters  which  issue  from  the  hollows 
of  rock.s,  triekle  alori-  the  cHffs  of  mountains, 
or  sjM-ing  Ixoui  Uie  Iwweis  of  the  earth.  Tliat 
this  is  the  case  I  may  in.stance  some  fountains 
in  my  own  country,  (D^partement  du  Iceman 
ao  Hanean  de  Hinet,)  the  use  of  w  hose  w  aters 
« i!!,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  produce  or  au-mcMt 
goitrous  swellii^.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  above  village  as  avoid  these  waters  are  fne 
from  goltie and  cretinism."  § 

Dr.  Coindet  suuis  tli.i)  the  use  of  liard 

•  Sttt'ty  of  Medicine,  vol.  v.  p.  416. 
t  Lib.  11.  raij.  37. 

i  FraaUin'.  N«muire,  lie.  |>|i.  118,  119. 
I  Diet,  de  SeiMHta  MMieale^  I.  viH. 


w:itpr,  or  the  pump  wnter  of  the  lower  streets 
ol  (jtntva,  bniii»s  ou  the  goitre  very  s]>e«dily  :* 
and  Dr.  Manson  attributes  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  in  Nottingham  to  the  same  cause.f 
The  frequency,  also,  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
valleys  of  the  clia'ky  districts  in  Hants  and 
Sussex  is  certainly  in  favour  of  these  views. 
In  the  central  parts  of  Hampshire,  however, 
we  have  almost  iinifomdv  nut  \\ith  it  in  the 
valleys  only ;  and  even  ilitit  tls  frequency  is 
by  no  means  so  great  as,  in  our  opinion,  to 
justify  tl.»'  conclusion  that  it  arises  solely  from 
the  nature  of  the  waters.  That  it  should  pre- 
faU  to  a  fiur  greater  extent  in  these  vales  than 
in  many  much  more  confined  valleys  in  tlie 
more  northern  parts  of  the  island,  may  possibly 
ariM-  from  the  ure.der  moi.-^ture  of  the  sod 
where  the  substratum  is  chalk ;  and  partly, 
perliaiM,  from  die  greater  degree  of  miasmatic 
e\  .ix  nuionooGuntng  under  a  noee  southern 
sun. 

Whether  or  not  the  disease  be  necessarily 

conm  ried  with  the  impregnations  of  the  water 
HI  those  places  where  it  preraiU,  every  circum- 
stmce  in  its  history  tends  to  prove,  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  is  induced  by  the 
agency  of  some  one  or  more  physical  causes 
uixm  tJ^ie  constitution.  I-urey  observed  tliat 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of 
Maurienne  weie  aflected  with  goitres ;t  and 
Posti-l-one  reir.  .rks  ihnt,  in  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, the  Tyrol,  and  C  arinlhia,  there  are  vil- 
lages in  which  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
exception,  have  these  swellings;  the  form  and 
position  of  which  arc  considered  as  indications 
of  beauty .§  Professor  Foder^,  in  his  journey 
to  the  maritime  Alps  made  numerous  obser- 
vations in  proof  of  its  being  a  disease  of  tow 
and  nnn-{  n  .:ions.  Tn'tl  e  chief  village  o^  tlie 
viUley  La  Hoja,  which  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  fliere  is  not  a  goitre  to  be  seen,  though 
it  is  very  prevalent  in  tlie  immediate  neitrhbour- 
houd,  wluch  is  comparatively  low.  lie  found, 
indeed,  that  all  elevated  rei^ions,  and  all  diy 
situations,  whether  warm  or  cold,  were  exempt 
Irora  the  disease;  and  he  conceives  that, 
througbOttt  all  climates,  it  t:ikes  its  ri.se  from 
the  saroe  cause — ^the  humidi^  of  the  valleys. 
Dr.  Clark,  in  his  **  Notes  on  Climate,  Diseases, 
&c.  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,"  stites 
that  he  ^;rees  in  roost  respects  witli  Foder6  as 
to  die  origin  of  goitre,  and  expresses  his  opi- 
nion. tV,af  it  is  proiiaV'le,  if  the  vdla'ijes  situated 
in  the  low,  eh)-e,  nursliy  situatious  of  the 
Vidkus,  were  de<«trt>ye<i,  and  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  i  h  v  it.  d,  Ary  situations,  cretinis-m 
and  goitre,  wiucli  he  believes  to  arise  from 
different  desrrees  of  the  siime  cause,  would 
diatgypeaTt  Dr.  Gibson,  also,  in  the  tirst  num- 
ber or  the  Philadelpbia  Jounml  far  the  Medical 
and  I'hvsical  S<  ieucev.  has  collected  a  vreat 
number  of  facts  leading  to  tlie  saroe  conclusion. 
It  appears  from  h»  statement,  that  brondiooele 

•  OI«rrvatii>n»  on  the  roiiKirkafilc  KiTitis  of  Io- 
dine, &r,  p.  7. 

t  Ml  ilir  d  R<>sc»Khes  on  the  EfTccts  of  lodiAC^ 
pp.  4.  ■'>,  Bvo.  London.  1826. 

t  Mem.  deChir.  Mil.  t.  i.  p.  133. 
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laay  be  found  as  an  endemic  disease  in  all 
iDountaiiiuiis  uiul  marshy  districts  of  the  United 
States ;  that  it  gifneially  prevails  in  vall^  at 
the  bottom  of  Uie  hti^hest  mountatns,  in  the 

neighbnurliood  of  rivcr-^,  fa^ls,  lakes,  or  of  the 
sea,  and  where  tlie  soil  is  nch  and  sheltered. 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  his  Excunkm  through 
Francf,  Swit/.trland,  and  Italy,  rerently  pub- 
lished, lias  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  phy- 
aical  causes  of  bronchocele  and  cretinism  in  tlie 
valley  of  the  Khone,  drawn  from'  his  onu 
personal  observation.  "  Were  Uiis  ^-alley  be- 
neatli  a  tropical  sun,"  sav*  he,  "  it  would  be 
the  seat  of  pestilence  and  death.  As  it  is,  the 
air  mvalt  oeoessarily  be  bad;  for  the  high 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  rise  like  w;ills  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  prevent  a  free  venti- 
lation ;  while  in  summer  a  powerftd  sun  beats 
down  into  the  \'alley,  rendering  it  a  complete 
focus  of  heat,  and  extricat'mg  from  vegetation 
and  humidity  a  prodigious  quantity  of  malaria. 
In  vrimter,  the  high  southern  ridge  shuts  out 
the  rays  of  a  feeble  sun,  except  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  day;  so  that  ttie  atmo- 
sphere is  not  sufficiently  agitated  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  bad- 
ne>s  of  tlic  watcT^,  which,  a!oricr  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Khone^are  superlatively  disgusting." 
In  ftruwr  allusion  to  ^  .same  subieet,  be 
states  that  "  it  is  remarked  that  cretinism  is 
bounded  to  certain  alliludt^  above  the  level  of 
the  aea.  The  Vallais  itself,  and  the  ravines  or 
gOfges  of  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  enclosed, 
are  the  chief  seats  of  this  deformity.  All,  or 
almost  all,  those  who  inhabit  the  higher  ranges 
of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  valle^vs,  are 
exempt  from  the  nmlady.  This  dnKie  6ct 
proves  that  cretinism  is  owini:  l*i  a  physical 
rather  tlian  a  mural  cause^  or  senes  of  causes. 
Hiere  can  be  no  material  dilfefenee  in  the 
moral  habits  of  peasants  rcsiflinix  at  the  base 
and  on  the  brow  of  the  .-vame  mountain.  »if  iJie 
former  be  more  subject  to  goitre  and  actinism 
than  the  latter,  it  must  be  owing  to  something 
in  the  air  they  breatlie,  the  witer  they  drink, 
or  the  emanations  from  the  soil  on  which  they 
reside.  Saussiue,  Fenus,  Geoiget,  and  ail 
those  who  have  nersonal  knowledge  on  the 

snhject,  at  knowleU'jc  tliat  at  a  ct  rt.iiri  hei'^lit 
(live  or  SIX  hundred  toiscs)  among  the  Alps, 
goitre  and  cretinism  disappear." — **  In  short, 
wc  find  ill  t!u'  \'aHais,  and  in  thp  InwfT  tjorges 
or  ravines  that  ujk  n  un  its  sidtis,  both  cretinism 
and  bnmdoceic  in  the  ino-t  intense  degrees; 
as  we  ascend  tlie  nei^libourini:^  mottntaiii';, 
cretinism  disappears,  and  guitre  only  is  ob- 
served ;  and  when  we  get  to  a  certain  altitude, 
both  maladies  vanish."  (pp.  56  to  58.)  We 
believe  that  careful  observation  of  Ae  circum- 
."slaiues  undtr  wliich  hroiicliocele  ij^  found  to 
prevail  m  certain  districts  of  our  own  country 
would  lead  to  similar  views  respecting  its 
origin;  and  in  this  manner  rnav  bo  t'X[il,itii('d 
the  lact,  that  wiih  it  almost  exclusively 
aflecto  die  tower  orders,  who  are  <rf  necessity 
the  most  eTpf)scd  to  such  cansfs.  and  to  those 
concurrent  cucuiuiilant'es  which  poverty  and 
ignorance  entail  upon  tiu  ni.  Dr.  necnre,  who 
visited  the  VaUais  in  1805,  for  the  pwiNwe  of 


nmlcinf  penonal  observations  on  the  causes  of 

Uoitrf  and  cretinism,  remarks  tliat  "  aH  flu! 
cretins  he  saw  were  in  adjoining  houses  in  the 
little  Tilbge  called  La  Batia,  situated  in  a 
narrow  comer  of  the  vTilh  y  ;  the  houses  being 
built  up  under  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and  all  of 
them  very  filthy,  very  close,  very  hot,  and 
miserable  habitations.  In  vitla-es  situated 
higher  up  the  mountains,  no  creUas  are  to  be 
seen."*  Jt  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  pass 
over  the  observatitms  of  the  celebrated  Hum- 
boldt, which  cerminly  tend  to  throw  some 
doubt  upon  these  views.  He  observes  that, 
in  South  America,  bronchocele  b  met  with 
both  in  the  upper  and  die  lower  course  of  die 
Maijdalen  river,  and  on  the  flat  liii^h  countiy 
of  Ilogota,  tiOOO  feel  above  the  bed  of  die 
river.  The  first  of  these  regions  is  a  thick 
forest,  while  liie  'crond  and  tliird  present  a 
soil  destitute  of  v  ^  ^elation.  The  first  and  third 
are  exceedingly  damp,  the  second  peculiarly 
dry.  In  the  hrst  the  air  is  stagnant,  in  die 
second  and  third  the  winds  are  impetuous.  In 
the  two  first  the  thermomctfT  kec[)S  np  all  die 
year  between  and  23o  of  the  centigrade 
scale;  in  the  third  it  nmges  between  4*  ami  17*. 
Tlie  waters  drnnk  hv  the  inliabitants  of  Mari- 
guita,  where  goitres  are  the  most  hideous,  are 
not  those  of  snow,  bat  of  springs  which  flow 
over  granite.  lie  stales,  a!>o.  that  tlie  disease 
is  progressively  extending  itself  from  the  lower 
provinces  to  the  flat  efevated  regions  of  die 
Corddlaras.f 

Ramond,  likewise,  in  his  observations  on 
the  I'yrenees,  int'onns  us  that  cretinism  and 
goitre  exist  among  these  moiwtains  even  in 
greater  extent  and  degree  than  in  the  Vallais, 
and  under  circnmstances  of  locality  very  diffe- 
rent; namely,  in  open,  well-watered,  and  well- 
ventilated  vdleys.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  arc  srarcrly  wirrantcd  by  fai  is  in  eoiisider- 
triL'  that  liruiichocele  has  its  ori>;in  la  any  one 
extlusne  source;  though,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  we  think  it  probable  that  most  fireijucntly 
it  is  the  offspring  of  a  close,  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere, impregnated  with  nioisttue  and  the 
effluvia  of  the  subjacent  soil. 

As  bronchooele  arises  without  our  bring  able 
to  trace  with  certainty  its  citise,  so  does  it 
often  uuex2>ectedly  disappear  without  any  as- 
signable reason,  even  after  resisting  all  the 
approved  remf-dics.  This  has  frequently  oc- 
curred uiidtr  u  cliange  of  residence,  a  circum- 
stance which  favours  the  view  dttt  we  have 
considered  the  most  probable  respecting  the 
uri;^in  of  the  disea.se.  Alibert  states  Uiat  he 
has  known  many  ladies  in  whom  the  tumour 
has  subsided  after  a  residence  of  some  time  in 
Paris,  t 

Triiilmtnl. — A  variety  of  means  have  been 
em[)loyed  for  its  cure,  both  of  a  local  and  general 
nature.  The  former  used  to  consist  of  dry  rub- 
bin.;  the  part ;  haUiing  it  with  cohl  water  ;  fric- 
tion with  stimulating  lotions,  Uniments,  or 
ointuwBta ;  mcreuiial  applicatioaB,  leediea,  and 

*  Bdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  v.  p.  33. 
t  Joaru.  de  Pbyiiologie,  par  F.  M^^janoie,  t*  iiL 
p.  116. 

t  Nosokfis  MalaroUe«  t.  i.  p.  473. 
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blktefs,  kept  open  or  repeated.  ncctticHy  abo 
Inibeeii  employed,  and  lattorly  pSmmuOf  it 
it  mdf  with  some  suocms. 
Of  the  intenMl  lemediei,  till  widiiti  thcM 

frw  yean*,  the  most  celebrated  wan  burnt 
sponge.  This  vtaa  genenWy  exhibited  in  doses 
m  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  thret'  times  a 
day,  in  the  fonii  of  ;ui  eltTtuan",  iiifus»-tl  in 
Mrine,  or  made  miu  a  luztn^e,  winch  was  kept 
under  the  tongue  till  dissolved,  fton  idei 
that,  in  this  manner,  its  influence  was  mote 
direct  and  speedy.  It  was  usual,  however,  to 
iKioini^aiiy  this  remedy  with  alterative  medi- 
cines and  purgattves)  chiefly  mercuml ;  and 
ahbough  we  believe  the  efficacy  of  burnt  sponge, 
when  iiii.ifliiltt  nilfd,*  to  l)e  undeniable,  it 
might  not  {lerhaps;  be  easy  to  a&sign  its  exact 
•han  as  a  remedy  when  combined  with  otliers. 
That  mpminul  prep:u^lion»<,  infemnllv  aclmi- 
nistered,  havt-  in  some  cases  cured  the  disease, 
even  when  burnt  sponge  has  fiuled,  there  can 
be  IjtUe  doubt.  There  is  an  instance  related 
by  Mr.  Davies,  of  Alresfoid,  in  the  13th  vol. 
of  tl»e  Medu-al  and  Physical  Journal,  in  which 
two  pounds  of  sponge  bad  been  taken  without 
any  «flte1,  and  yet  the  tumour  entirelT  di«ap- 
penrrd  in  the  course  of  ten  <I;iys,  wfiile  tlic 
patient  was  takii^  roercuiy  internally  for  some 
ether  ailment.  Prepantioos  of  soda,  potass, 
and  iron;  tho  mTmatr-«:  of  haryirs  and  Itmc; 
ecg-shells,  burnt  hartshorn,  aud  even  burnt 
toads,  have  Ukewiae  been  recommended. 
CoiUMS  of  sea-water,  or  mineral  springs,  and 
the  use  of  distitted  water,  which  has  api^ircd 
to  Professor  Odier,  of  Geneva,  (who  ascribes 
the  disease  to  the  qualities  of  the  water,)  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  swetlinv,  and  even 
to  lessen  its  bulk,  have  also  beeti  adv  iscd. 

Of  all  tlie  medicineS|  however,  which  have 
heen  administered  for  hranchocele,  the  sob- 
stance  called  iodine  is  unquestionably  tJif  most 
efficacious,  thou)^h  it  luay  nut  dt  M  TVt  the  name 
of  a  specific,  which  some  of  its  advocates  have 
been  mcliued  to  claim  for  it.  Of  one  hundrt  d 
and  twenty  cases,  treated  by  Dr.  Mansion,  of 
Nottingham,  where  the  disease  appears  to  be 
endemic,  seven^Hiine  were  curedydeven  ereatly 
relieved,  and  only  two  derived  no  rebef.f  1 1  is 
now  considered  t»  rtain,  iliat  on  the  presence  of 
iodine  in  burnt  sponge  depend  the  virtues  of 
the  latter  in  the  cure  of  goitre.  The  discovery 
of  this  fact  is  disputed  betww  n  Dr.  Coindet  of 
(ieneva,  and  his  coimtrjman  Dr.  Straub  of 
Holwyl.  There  is  no  teaaon,  however,  to  sus- 
pect tiiat  either  was  aware  of  the  other's  re- 
searches while  prosecuting  his  own.  Dr.  Straub 
appears  to  have  been  led  prmc  ii>ally  by  the 
simihuity  of  smell  between  iodine,  burnt  sponge, 

*  ItisslalmlbyDr.  W.  Gairdncr,  that  chrmisu 

are  IB  d»  habit  of  mbMitQiinK  ch  arroa!  lor  huriii 
■poDge,  ofwhiih  an  unilrnisliic  (jtuiit  i«  the  tact, 
th»l  it  is  »old  ni  a  Icm  jintc  thaJi  unluirtit  sponpe 
cm  lie  liontrlit  fur.  In  ihi«  manner  Dr.  (;auilij<  r 
fxplaitii  the  ini  ffiracy  of  th)«  medir  inr  in  thn  hiinds 
,  of  Lriinh  pr  ■  t  ui  1  rii  rs,  mKIIji  it*  virtues  %rt  to 
palputilr  Hnil  cvjiieni  at  Geneva  th»t  not  only  phy- 
kirinnv,  )iut  »\no  (he  inhabiiantt,  in  ef^neral,  are 
coavinceil  of  their  reality.— Esaay  on  uie  EStcu  of 
lodtnr,  [>.  2,  Hvo.  Loodoo,  1824. 
t  Medical  RcMsrehss  OB  the  BfliMtt  of  Iodine. 


and  odwr  naarine  productions,  to  suspect  the 

existence  of  tin-  former  in  these  suhstanres. 
Dr.  (Joindet,  whd&t  making  researches  for  other 

fmriKtses,  finmd  ditt  thejaew  vtaemtonuy  or 
iladiler-wrack,  had  been  recommended  by 
Kuii-seU  tor  the  cure  of  goitre;  and  as  it  is  from 
tliis  plant,  and  other  species  of  the  same  fdniiiy, 
that  the  soda,  with  wlucli  iodine  is  t:»'iierully 
iuuitd  coiubuitd,  IS  txtracled,  he  wus  led  to 
suspect  that  the  virtues  of  sponge,  likewise  a 
marine  production,  might  depend  upon  the 
same  active  pniKiple ;  a  conjecture  which  was 
.s<iou  after  confirmed  by  tlie  discovery  made  hy 
Dr.  Fyfe,  of  Edinburgh,  that  iodine  cxuted  in 
the  aroea  of  burnt  sponge.  M.  Roulin  has 
found,  likewisr,  that  tiie  un  t/tr  de  tat,  a  South 
American  remedy  tor  Uie  disease,  contains 
iodine.*  In  whatever  maimer  the  question  of 
ori^'itiality  may  l>e  decided,  it  must  be  admitted 
Uiut  to  Dr.  (Joindet's  exertions  we  are  princi- 
pally mdebted  for  the  apMdy  and  extensive 
adoption  of  this  new  meoicine.  In  goitre  its 
effects  may  he  obtained  either  by  local  applicft> 
tion  to  the  tumour,  or  by  administering  itmter- 
indlv.  Where  the  Ibrmer  is  suthcient,  it  is 
prelmble  10  the  latter.  The  formula  leeon- 
nu  ndt  d  by  Coindet,  and  by  Professor  Drera  of 
I'adua,  is  that  of  an  ointment,  composed  of 
half  a  diaehm  of  hydriodate  of  potass  mixed 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  lard,  of  whit  h  a 
drachm  should  be  rubbed  lu  over  the  surface 
of  the  mrdling,  (■'doming  and  muda.  Brera» 
also,  uses  an  ointment  consisting  of  a  drachm 
of  pure  iodine  and  an  ounce  of  lard.  Of 
this,  the  quantity  to  be  rubbed  in  is  a  scruple 
at  a  time.  Dr.  Manson  uses  a  linimoit, 
composed  of  a  dnchm  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine  mixe<l  witth  an  ounce  of  the  liniment, 
sapun.  conip.,  which  may  be  kept  in  a  phial, 
and  the  evaporation  of  the  iodme,  that  takes 
place  in  the  ointment,  be  thus,  he  says,  pre- 
vented. For  internal  administration,  the  pre- 
paration in  most  common  use  in  this  country 
IS  the  tincture.  Coindet  directs  this  to  be  made, 
by  dissolving  forty-eight  Genevese  grains  of 
iodine  (forty  gram.s  troy  wei^rht)  in  one  ounce 
of  alcohol.  As,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
spirit  varies,  ai^  it  is  liable  to  evaporate,  a 
weaker  tincture  is  preferahte,  from  w  inch  the 
lodme  is  less  likely  to  be  deposited,  and  thus 
the  deleterious  action  on  the  bowels,  which  ha* 
appeared  to  Dr.  ( Juirdner  to  he  more  marked  in 
pro(K.irtiun  tu  the  free  iodine  lu  ttie  preparation, 
avoided.  Dr.  Maosoo  directs  the  tincture  to 
be  made  in  the  proportion  of  twenQr-lbur  grains 
of  iodine  to  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit ;  and 
the  dose  of  this  may  lie  from  fifteen  tn  thirty 
drops,  three  times  a-day,  taken  in  some  dis> 
tilled  water.  The  dose  of  Coindet's  tincture  it 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops  ;  but  Dr.  C^airdner, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  use 
of  iodine,  and  has  given  us  an  excellent  dewrip* 
tion  i)f  its  occassional  mischievous  effec  t.s,  con- 
ceives this  to  be  the  most  objectionable  form  in 
which  it  is  used ;  and  in  this  Dr.  Kolley  of 
Breslau  seems  to  agree  with  him.f  Iodine 

*  Maisodie's  Jmim.  d«  Pbynolofie.  T.  v.  p.  273. 
t  iMniaDs,  9tc.  aar  I'empbie  4e  I'iode.  Jeatn. 
Ccmp.  P«viier«  18M. 
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may  also  be  gi\'en  in  the  form  of  pills,  contain- 
ing each  half  a  ^rain,  made,  as  Brera  directs, 
with  eld«r-iob  and  li^uorioe-root.  Dr.  Gaitd- 
uer  picAn  ibe  solution  of  the  hydiiodate  of 

potass  to  any  otlicr  preparation,  for  internal  use. 
lie  directs  it  to  be  toiide  by  diasolviog  half  a 
diachm  of  the  hydriodate  in  one  oonee  of  di»- 
tilled  water ;  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops.  Dr.  Manson  prepares  it  wiili  twt>nty- 
four  grains  only  to  an  ounce — Coindet  with 
thirty-six.  By  adding  ten  grains  of  iodine  to 
this  last,  the  solutiot.  of  ioduretted  hydriodate 
of  potass  is  formed,  which  Coindet  considers 
the  safest  preparation  for  internal  use.  'llie 
dose  of  this  should  not  exceed  five  drops,  three 
times  .1  day,  on  its  first  e\I>i1)ition.  Tliere  is  ;in 
alcoholic,  or  ethereal  tincture  also,  used  by 
Coindet,  wfakht  next  to  the  last,  he  prefen. 
Dr.  GairtlnfT  sl.itps  that  he  ha^  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  bletMiuig  horn  Uie  aim  in  plethoric 
patieats  accelerates  the  effects  of  themedieine, 
when  absorption  is  slow.  Goitrous  tumours 
are  subject  to  sucldtn  augmentation  of  siic  dur- 
ing catarrh,  or  in  febrile  states  of  the  body,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  local  apjplication  of  iodine 
seensto  be  increased  in  socn  ctreumstaBccs  by 
a  preliminary  application  oflecches.  Dr.Cos- 
ter  relates  a  caaCt  in  the  Archives  G^n^rales  de 
Mfdecine,  for  July  182S,  in  wliitih  gahranism 
and  friction  with  iodine  completely  removed  a 
bronchocele,  altliougb  neither  of  them  was  suc- 
cesilul  by  ittelf.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Aat,  wlu  n  n-'mired,  it  is  nerrsvnrv  to  improve 
the  general  nealtii,  lu  order  to  atiord  the  remedy 
aftirebanceof  success. 

When  iodine  is  administered  intemally,  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  oorabining  it  widi  sub- 
stances which  may  decompose  it ;  it  should  be 
taken  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  its  effects 
caiefully  watcbedtasit  has  sooMftinMS  produced 
the  most  serious  and  even  fatal  consequences  ; 
though,  under  proper  cautiou,  it  may  be  given 
with  Defect  safety.  Dr.Kol]ey,whowashimsdf 
ctireaofgoitrebynif  ;in«  of  iodine,  after  all  oilier 
remedies  had  {aile(t,and  who  hiLs  buUi  taken  and 
]Kcacribcd  it  largely,  gives  us  some  instructions 
with  respect  to  the  circumstanoes  which  have 
appearea  to  him  to  contra-indicate  its  use.  He 
states  tliat  it  is  improper  when  there  is  a  diS[)o- 
sitioo  to  cOQgestioa  in  the  head  or  other  internal 
parts ;  when  febrile  or  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  present ;  in  cases  where  there  is  diarrhcpa, 
dyspepsia,  or  other  gastric  adection,  or  hepatic 
diaoraer;  when  there  is  a  dispo^itmn  to  hydro- 
cephalus ;  and  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  for 
which  it  has  been  extolled  ai>  a  remedy  by  some 
others.*  Dr.  GaiidiMr  nforms  us,  that  so  great 
had  been  the  rav:^  committed  by  the  impru- 
dent use  of  this  medicine  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
that  the  government  of  tliat  canton  issued  an 
injunction  against  its  sale,  excepting  under  the 
s^pnture  ud  reBMMibility  of  a  pbysidao. 
The  mischievous  effects  which  follow  it^i  use  are 
generally  insidious  in  their  approach.  Tlie  pa- 
tient becomeaaflbeted  with  a  wnse  of  faintnesa, 
tRBmoTj  and  anking;  dimnew  «f  viiioB,  palpi- 

*  Op.  din— or  KedteO'Cbirait.  Review,  TtA*  vi. 
p.  229. 


tation,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  nervous  kind. 
The  degree  of  tremor.  Dr.  Gairdner  informs  us, 
is  sometimes  so  great,  as  to  present  some  re- 
semblance to  chorea,  though  tiie  limbs  can 

al'Aavs  lif  V,,.[,t  -.'f-idy,  when  not  called  vu  f'  li 
exeruun.  Mure  violent  etiecU  than  these  occur 
at  times;  symptoms  apparently  proceeding 
from  the  direct  and  acrid  effects  of  iodine  on 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  birongly  resembling 
the  Indian  cboleia: — violent  and  incessant  vo- 
miting, strong  spasms  of  the  back  and  Ieg<<, 
extremely  frequent,  small,  and  oppressed  pulse, 
urgent  thirst,  and  excruciating  pain  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels ;  the  latter  being  sometimea 
violently  purged,  at  other  tilnesob^iiately  con- 
fined. I'or  the  prevention  of  all  bad  etfects 
from  the  use  of  iodine^  it  is  an  excellent  rule 
to  b^^  with  small  doses,  and  increase  them 
gradually,  50  as  never  to  exceed  the  minimum 
quantity  required.*  The  muscular  spasms  and 
ue  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  appear  to 
be  more  benefited  by  attention  to  diet,  air,  and 
exercise,  than  by  medicines.  Of  the  latter,  ail 
that  is  required  are  mild  aperient  medicines, 
which,  combined  with  gentle  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  a  mild,  sparing,  and  iratritioos  diet, 
abstinence  from  wine  and  other  stimulants,  and 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  soon  restore  the  pa- 
tient to  bealdi.  In  Ae  diolerie  aflbctioa^  the 
remedies  of  much  the  trreatest  use  are  opiates, 
henbane,  or  hemlock,  t«^>iher  with  the  worm 
bath,  and  mucilaginous  drinks.  Pur^tivea 
and  bitters  are  decidedly  injurious.  In  the  se- 
cond sla^c,  wheu  tlierc  appears  to  be  au  actual 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  the  pulae,  instead  of  being  small  and 
oscillating,  becoming  firm  and  boimding,  the 
treatment  requires  much  more  discrimination. 
The  diarrboai,  which  assumes  a  dysenteric  form, 
is  best  treated  by  the  union  of  opium  and  ape- 
riont<  The  emaciation  which  follows  the  im- 
proper  use  of  lodiue  m  rapid  and  extreme.  On 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  a  wasting  of  the 
mamma  has  occasionally  been  observed,  during 
ib  use,  even  when  cautiously  administered; 
and  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  this  eflSsct. 
Dr.  Mansoo  found  it,  in  one  case,  to  excite 
ptyalism.  Hie  extenaal  use  of  the  remedy  sel- 
dom produces  -.my  unpleasant  effects  on  the 
eral  system ;  but  it  sometimes  stimulates 
arterial  vessels  of  die  tumour  so  powerfully 
as  to  produce  pain  and  inflimimation.  In  such 
cases,  it  may  occasionally  \ie  necessary  to  bleed 
tile  patient  from  the  arm,  lest  the  inflammatioa 
stiouKl  e.xtend  to  tlie  trachea  ;  '  tit,  in  greneraJ, 
tiie  di:»continu<uice  of  the  mcUiciue,  together 
with  fomentations,  poultices,  and  leediea,  ia  all 
that  is  required. 

When  both  external  and  internal  remedies 
fail  in  discussing  the  tumour,  surjjfical  measures 
have  been  adopted  to  destroy  or  remove  it. 
Of  the  former,  the  applicatioo  of  caustics,  as 
recommended  by  Celsus,  is  the  oldest.  TTiis, 
howe\er,  is  a  dangerous  as  well  as  a  painful 
and  tedious  mode  of  cure.  Hemorrhagy,  all 
but  fotal,  has  sometimes oceunrad  from  it;  and 

•  Dr.  E.  JMm.  Xdio.  Med.  end  Snig.  Jean* 
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in  the  olijvi nth  volume  of  the  Mcdiro-<  liirur- 
fficsd  TnuisacUoiu*,  in  wttich,  iruiu  ciitpirical 
•pplknUon  of  quick-limc   to  an  eni>rmou9 
ijpitfe,  thf»  most  ilrt  idful  inKaromaiioii,  deli- 
rium, ajid  slovik'laii;.^  ensued.     The  tumour 
has  aometiines  be^u  punctured  witli  a  trocliar 
when   it  contained  cysts,   or  cut  into  witii 
the  sc-.iljiel.    The  latter,  it  appears,  is  a  very 
common  practice  in  Denmark  ;  but  unlew  a 
dnun  be  in  tlim  manner  instituted  in  Uie  ymt, 
no  very  ])ennaneDt  bencAt  can  be  expected 
from  it  ;  uir]  win ti  >'j|i]nir;itii  ii  il<)<-s  cnsnt', 
dangerous  and  even  utal  !tyin|>toinii  ii:i\ t-  t><> 
cuned  from  the  formation   of  sinuMvs  .mcj 
slouf^hing.*  Issues,  also,  have  been  estjiblished 
in  tite  part,  sometimes  with  succtiss.  Their 
operation  apjiarently  ooiuist$  in  bieaking  down 
the  tumour  by  the  suppurative  procea,  but 
they  may  also  act  by  communicatinjf  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  abiK)rbents.  (ioitres  have  been  mr.  d 
by  spontaneous  suppuration,  or  by  the  iutiao>- 
nation  and  mippuration  arising  fromaecidenttl 
b!'i\\s  (ir  wdiiiids.    It  is  r«  i-oiKible  enousjh, 
tlicrelore,  to  expect  that  similar  nrot-esses  arti- 
ficially eieiled  should  be  fbUowed  by  like  good 
etterLs.    \N  licn  ( irriini'-t:uices  have  rpndi  it  d 
such  mcau!.  iid  Usable,  the  introduc  tion  of  uue 
or  more  setons  in  the  tumour  is  tiie  most 
eti'ectual  mo<lc  of  acconiplishinp  it,  and  at- 
tended With  the  Icnst  ri>k  of  forming  sinuses. 
Sevt'Kil  writer.s  of  the  last  century  i-ecotnmend- 
«d  this  mode  of  treatment  for  goitre,  but  the 
attention  of  practitionefs  in  this  country  has 
\n-f\i  j  rim  ijisdiy  attricted  to  if  liy  i'"'  Mfinoir 
of  Dr.  Quadh,  of  Naples,  published  in  tlic 
loth  volume  of  the  Meaico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
aitii>i)>;  and  the  (>['<ration  has  .since  brrn 
trefjuently  j>erlonued  m  En<;land.   Some  cai>es 
are  published  in  the  11th  volume  of  the  Medi- 
co-(  hinir^  it  a!  Tntis  u  iion.s,  and  in  the  90th 
number  ot  llic  London  Medical  llcpository; 
fiom  wdiich  it  will  ap|)ear  that  the  operation 
is  not  so  uniformly  successful  and  free  from 
danger  as  Dr.  (juadri  found  it  lo  be.  Alibcrt 
mentions  a  case  in  which  a  seton  produced  a 
partial  diminution  of  the  swelling ;  but  two 
years  after  it  was  withdrawn  the  tumour  be. 
f;inn'  ]iaiiiru!.  suppurated,  fifteen  pint>^  of  mut- 
ter were  discharged,  and  six  ounce:*  daily  fur 
three  mondis  amr ;  yet,  notwitlistanding,  the 
disea*tc  finlv  partially  removed.f  That 

the  success  or  tkilure  of  this  remedy  is  in 
some  metuiure  dependent  upon  t)ie  nature  of 
tlie  swellintt  is  exu-emely  probable,  but  from 
what  sjiecihc  difference  in  that  respect  the 
difliercnce  of  effect  may  ari.se  we  ;iit'  as  yi!t 
entirely  isnorent.  Dr.  Quadri  states  that  he 
laa  passed  a  seton  shttceo  times  in  as  many 
diffiTTent  directions  through  the  tnniunr  %\ith- 
out  any  untoward  accident.  In  one  ui>tance, 
endeavouring  to  perforate  it  pretty  deeply,  an 
unusi!;i!  qtuintity  t>f  blotnl  flowed  fntni  tlte 
wound,  perhaps  more  than  an  ounce ;  and  tlie 
tumour  seemed  to  swell,  as  if  injected  with 

*  Flajani,  Co1<^«tioiic  d'Osserratioai,  &C.  t.  iii. 
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bload:  bnt  the  blaedhig  ceased  sponhmaonsly, 

and  he  states  his  conviction,  that  unless  the 
needle  were  pushed  deep  enough  almost  to 
totir!!  ill*   si  utiform  caitilB|^  the  principal 
trunks  of  the  thyroid  arteries  would  not  be  in- 
jured.   He  states,  also,  that  the  consecutive 
inHammation  is  of  tritling  consequence.  When 
we  cousuler,  however,  that  the  blood-vejiseb 
of  the  tumours  are  frequently  very  much  en- 
lar>;ed,  there  may,  without  doubt.   It  <cca- 
siooal  ruik  of  hemorrhaKy.   in  two  out  of  the 
four  cases  in  the  11th  volume  of  the  Hedico- 
Ch  irur_'ical  Transaction Lcmorrha  je  did  occur, 
thou($h  not  to  an  alarmmt;  extent ;  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper  states  that  fatal  hemoirhsges 
have  somt^times  follnwi-d  the  operation  *  It 
roust  be  admitted,  also,  that  active  inthuuma- 
tion  excited  so  near  to  the  tiaebea  may  often 
induce  danjjerous   con.se<quences,  especially 
when  the  tumour  is  attached  to  that  part.  In 
cmr  rif  the  casos  related  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Tranjactioos,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Gun- 
nintt^s,  in  St  Geoi^^s  Hospital,  the  operation 
was  followed  by  fatal  sIou:;liinef,  and  tln-rc  vv;is 
some  appearance  of  inflammation  on  the  lining 
membrancof  tltetrachea.  In  another  case,  related 
1)\  Mr.  .Tanic-i,  <if  J'xi  tfr,  wldoh.  howpvtr, 
ulmaately  cured,  lliere  occurred  expectoration 
of  purulent  matter  and  Ivmnh,  a  gnat  degree 
of  orthopiioKi,  suppressea  voice,  as  in  laryn^- 
tis,  and  threatening  deiitli,  until  tiie  seton  wag 
removed.    Dr.  lledenus,  of  Dresden,  informs 
us  that  he  has  seen  a  patient  die  of  tetanus 
after  the  operation.  From  our  own  experience, 
indeed,   as  well  as  that  >>f  otiiers   In  thii 
countiy,  we  should  say  that  it  ought  only  to 
be  attempted  when  symptoms  urgendy  de- 
mand iL         have,  it  is  U-uc.  seen  it  at  times 
produce  but  ft.'w  unpleasant  symptoms,  though 
we  have  witnessed  at  other  tunes  serious  eon- 
sequences  froni  it :  yo,  also,  we  have  ^ern 
both  successful  and  unsuccessful  ca.ses  with 
re^^ard  to  the  alumate  cure.    Of  the  fornnjr,  a 
case  has  been  reported  in  the  Medico-Chirar- 
gieal  Reriew,  vol.  vii.  1827,  treated  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lyford,  of  the  Hants  County  Hospital. 
The  tumour,  which  was  of  four  or  five  yean' 
growth,  and  easily  moveable,  but  utmsoally 
hard,  almost  ciiim'ly  dis,i])j)eari.-d  in  !t'-s  than 
two  ntoiiiiis.    Dr.  (Juadn  slates  Umt  It  is  ex- 
pedient to  retain  tlie  seton  in  tlie  tumour  for  a 
COiisidfrahh'  it'iiu'th  of  time,  in  order  to  keep 
ui)  tlie  suppuration,  until  a  cure  is  accom- 
fMiriied,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  fonnatian  ui 
sintuKS.   When  the  suppuration  ceases,  and 
the  wounds  are  perfectly  healed,  he  has  ot>- 
!^rved  the  curative  process  to  go  on  in  some 
cases  until  the  goitre  is  entirely  dissipated. 
Tlie  skin  whidi  covered  the  swelltnj^  remaina 
Corrupatt  d  a  short  time  af^cr  tliccurr,  l)ut  scmiq 
resumes  its  natural  appearance ;  and  tlte  cic^ 
trices  left  by  the  seton  in  a  few  months  prriicnl 
hardly  any  drflinnily. 

With  tlic  view  of  cuittiig  oil  tlie  lupply  of 
blood  fay  which  the  tumour  is  fed,  the  ttiyioi- 
dcal  arteries  have  been  tied,  and  the  disceae^ 

*  Geed's  Stadj  of  M  sdicja««  vol.  v.  p.  flB,— . 
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in  some  instances,  removed  by  thus  destroyii^ 
tiie  balance  between  absorption  and  dejxwi- 
tion.  Dr.  (^adri,  indeed,  sii|C«ests  tli:it  tlie 
efiect  may  bave  been  obtained  simply  from  tlve 
tnmaw  of  absorption,  octasionea  by  the  iiri- 
talion  of  tlic  li-ature.  aiul  fnnn  tlx-  iiif^.inima- 
tkm  and  suppuratiou  couiequent  upon  tbc 
opemtkm.*  But  we  eaimot  conceive  that  luch 
caiifps  aro  suHicient  to  ncrount  for  so  dispro- 
portioHed  an  eliiect.  The  exuennient,  we  be- 
neve,  was  first  attempted  by  Sir  William  Bli^ 
7nnl.  aiKl  he  siirrceHrd  in  reducing  the  size  of 
the  sweilmg  oue-lhird  iii  llie  course  of  a  week  ; 
bot  the  ligatures  having  then  sloughed  off,  re- 


tiiis  country  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  was 
that  of  Mr.  H.  Coates^  of  Salisbury,  pubUsb* 

ed  in  the  10i!i  volunif  of  thp  Mpdico-Chimr- 
gical  Transactions.  The  pilient  was  a  young 
woman,  in  whom  the  tumour  was  so  lugC  ■> 
to  render  n'spiratioii  ami  deglutition  extremely 
dithcuh,  and  causing  a  noise  in  breathing, 
whidl  migbt  be  beard  at  a  considcmble  dis- 
tance. Tlie  superior  thyrotdeel  arteries  were 
large  and  pulsated  strongly.  The  left  of  these 
vessels  was  taken  up.  On  iW  ni  \t  day  tlicre 
was  headachy  and  some  swelling  of  the  neck 
sod  side  of  the  head ;  bnt  th^  gave  way  to 
the  abstraction  of  !)I(><>(1,  and  in  three  da\  s  all 


peated  bleedings  took  place  from  the  sirteries,    unpleasant  symptums  vanished.   The  wuuud 


DOspital-gangrene  etwued,  and  the  patient 
lost.  From  the  cirrumsianLcs  of  the  case, 
however,  the  same  event  was  by  no  meaan  to 
be  oeoeasarily  expected  from  the  oi>eration. 
Accordingly,  in  1^14,  IVufeswr  ^\  allher  of 
I^ndschut  rejieated  ihe  opcralion  in  a  case  of 
that  particular  s^wcies  of  bronchocele  which 
he  calls  the  anpurisnnil.  Tlie  patient  was  a 
young  man,  in  whom  the  respiration  was  much 
impeded  by  Ae  swdlh)'^-.  and  the  upfwr  th>Toid 
arteries  were  large  and  pulsated  strom^y 


completely  healed  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
The  patient's  breatlnii'.:  ^vas  much  improved, 
the  size  of  the  tumour  btan^  reduced  neiirly 
one  half ;  and  io  less  than  seven  weeks  from 
the  operation  she  was  discharged  ftura  the 
hospital  quite  well.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  an  application  we  made  to  Mr.  ("  .u  s  fur 
information  as  to  the  jfina/  result  of  the  opcni- 
tfon,  we  are  anthorised  to  state  that«  thotigfa 

the  ca^e  jnxHecdcd  i\1iem<dy  \vr!!  for  ■some 
time  after  the  patient  was  dj;»charged  and  iust 


ITie  left  thyroid  artery  being  tied,  on  the  thiid    «I?ht  of,  yet  the  tumour  subsequently,  he  un- 


day  after  the  jKirt  ot"  l!,e  tumour  on  that  side 
became  less  tense,  and  the  throbbing  soon 
ceased.  It  continued  to  dhninish  fi^tifllly, 

becoming  at  tlie  same  time  harder,  and,  a'?  it 
were,  cartilaginous.     No  febnle  symntoms 
followed  the  operation,  and  the  wound  was 
completely  hea'ed  on  the  twrnty-third  day. 
At  the  fend  of  a  fortnight,  Uie  kit  side  of  the 
•wdling  having  diminished  one-third,  the  Pro- 
fessor tied  the  right  superior  thyroid  artery^ 
wuh  u  like  freedom  from  any  unpleasant  con- 
sequences.   ITie  right  portion  ot  the  tmnour 
also  began  to  diminish ;  but,  though  oriipnally 
smaller  than  Ae  left,  it  did  not  waste  away  so 
eoriijiletely  as  the  latter,  which  at  la-st  %vas  only 
one-third  of  its  original  size.    Two  years 
after,  die  remains  of  the  tumour  produced  no 
inconvenience -t     .\nother  operruion  of  the 
same  kind  was  jiertormed  by  VV  aitlicr  lu  182U, 
and  widi  still  more  complete  success.   In  this 
patient,  al-o,  the  tumour  was  tense,  hard 
towards  iLs  centre,   and   pulsated  strongly. 
The  face  was  pale  and  tumefied,  tlie  respiration 
obstructed,  and  deglutition  extremely  impeded. 
On  expo^in-  the  left  superior  diyroideal  artery. 
It  wa-s  found  dilated  so  much      to  surpass  the 
diameter  of  a  common  quill.   After  it  was 
tied,  it  became  considerably  contracted  below 
the  li.'.itiire,  and  ceased  to  ptdsate.    At  liie 
end  of  stven  weeks  the  wound  was  entirely 
cicatrised  ;  deglutition  and  respiration  were  j>er- 
formed  without  any  <lifficully  ;  the  tumefactitm 
of  the  face  had  disapptured  ;  tlie  left  half  of 
the  twmour,  originally  much  larger  than  the 
right,  was  reduced  to  its  natural  size;  and  the 
patient  left  the  hospital cai«d4  Thefiistap- 
paicntly  aoooesifbi  case  of  the  opeiatioo  m 
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dersfrmds,  rn!arj:cd,  and  in  the  end  destioyed 
her  by  sutl(>eati(.>ii.    .Mr.  Coates  i>uits  t'ui  he 
baa  not  repeated  tile  ojteration  in  any  other 
case,  nor  should  he  be  disposed  to  do  so  from 
the  result  in  this  instance.    Mr.  W.  J.  Wick- 
liam,  of  Winchester,  has  furnidied  us  witfi  tlie 
following  notes  of  a  case,  in  which  one  of  the 
thyroid  arteries  was  tied,  in  the  Hampdure 
Countv  Hospital,   the    operation   hcin:;  fol- 
lowed in  like  manner  by  apixireut  success  at 
first,  and  foilure  in  the  end.    He  says,  It 
%vas  tlie  lanreyt  bronchocele  I  ever  witnessed, 
but  of  tlie  exact  nua-urement  1  have  no  ine- 
momndum.  At'ti  r  the  ligature  of  die  artery, 
the  swelling  gradually  diminished  for  about 
six  weeks,  after  which  it  as  gnidually  reijained 
its  former  .size.    Il  seemed  that  the  diorease 
of  the  tumour  continued  so  long  as  the  port 
of  the  gland,  whidt  had  been  supplied  by  the 
vessel,  niiiained  without  nourishment;  bnt  as 
soon  as  the  sui)j)ly  was  restored  by  the  anasto- 
mosing brancnes  from  the  opposite  superior 
and  the  two  inferior  thyroidea'  irtt  -ics,  the 
swelling  relurued  to  its  former  dunensions. 
Such,  1  should  conceive,  would  be  the  ciuie,  un- 
less all  tlie  thyroideal  arteries  were  obliterated, 
which  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  ac- 
complish, if  not  altogether  impracticable,  from 
the  depth  of  the  lower  vessels,  in  this  casi^ 
t^r  me  foregoing  oi^ration,  T  introduced  a 
seton  thnui^li  the  gland,  whieh  vv-as  succeeded, 
at  hrst,  by  great  tumefaction  of  the  p:irt  and 
alarming  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  produced 
aftcr^vards  a  slight  diminution  of  tlu'  swelliniT. 
Atltif  a  itw  weeks,  however,  it  wa.s  uei^^esaary  to 
withdraw  the  selon  in  consequence  of  its  having 
occusioned   trresit  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  ulUiaau:ly  no  benefit  at  all  was  derived 
from  it.    Tlie  result  of  tlie  case,  indeed,  does 
not  give  me  much  enoouiagement  to  attempt 
a  repetition  of  either  plan  of  tieatnient  on  an- 
Mr.  aanitwl  Cooper  mattioosi 
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in  his  Suigkal  Dictionary,  that  Mr.  Brodie 
performed  the  Operation  in  one  case  without 
producing  any  material  diminution  of  the  tu- 
mour. Mr.  H.  Earle,  however,  has  been  more 
successful.  lie  has  published  the  result  of  a 
cue,  in  which  he  tied  both  the  niperior 
tbyratdcal  triertes,  with  gnat  advanla{;e,  tnoach 
not  with  the  effect  of  completely  dissipating  tla- 
tamour.  The  patient  was  a  girl  of  sereDiecQ, 
in  whom  Ae  gnnd  was  very  {lainAi],  and  ao 
\a.ry;c  as  greatly  tu  imprde  respiration  and  de- 
glutition. Her  gciiuul  heahli  bnd ;  she 
suffered  much  from  pain  m  the  head  and 
drowsiness,   ami  ti)in|il;>iiieil  (tf  m  her 

cheat,  aiid  cuugh,  Willi  ioul  tuligue,  and  rapid 

pulse.  As  the  disease  did  not  yield  to  the 
usual  remedies^  she  was  sent  back  into  the 
eouutry  on  account  of  her  general  health,  but 
retiiriieci  some  monUis  aftrr\\anls  with  the 
goitre  increased,  so  as  to  produce  extreme 
dyspnoea,  and  totally  prevent  ner  from  swallow^ 
ing  solid  fo6d.  llie  pulmonar)'  nffection  con- 
tinued; there  was  constant  head-ach  and 
drowsiness,  and  the  pulse  was  120.  As  th*e 
disease  still  resisted  inetlicine,  ;ui(l  tlirpatened 
fatal  coiiBequenct;ii,  itie  upeniUoii  was  deter- 
mined upon.  Tlie  right  superior  thyroid  artefy 
WHS  found  tu  be  enlarged  to  the  sue  of  the 
carotid.  On  tvinu  it.  there  succeeded  intense 
head-ach  and  iiu  reaseei  (ho\N  sihes.s,  which  were 
subdued  tw  a  full  bleeding  from  the  arm, 
feeches  to  the  temples,  purgatives,  and  dij^ta- 
lis.  Ill  a  few  days  the  tumour  was  fonn  ! 
be  diminished,  respirauon  <uid  degluUUou  wtre 
much  less  impeded,  and  the  covSb  had  neariy 
left  her.  ^\  ithin  a  month  she  was  sent  home ; 
the  circumference  of  the  swelling  being  dimi- 
nished three  inches  and  a  half.  A  fortnight 
afterwards,  the  tumour  remaining  stationary, 
she  returned,  to  have  the  artery  on  the  left  side 
tied.  This  was  found  of  the  size  of  the  radial 
artery.  Ho  urgent  symptoms  followed  fiom 
Its  being  taken  up ;  but  the  dimtmition  of  the 
tumour  was  not  nearly  so  great  or  so  r^pid  as 
after  the  former  cnieration.  In  a  month  the 
patient  fbally  left  uw  hospiti],  widt  no  impe> 
dimeot  in  swallowing  or  respiration,  and  free 
from  cough,  the  tumour  beiim  much  toiler  and 
araaller.  Three  months  after  the  operation  it 
was  contiiunn'.r  slowly  to  decrease.*  l-'roin  all 
that  we  yel  know  of  this  opcraliou,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  may  be  performed,  perhaps  in 
meet  cues,  with  safety ;  out  that  it  is  advisable 
in  all  instances  of  brondiooele  is  much  more 

than  doubtful.     It  ap]>ears  iK>t  to  have  Ix-en 

uniformly  successful  even  in  reducing  the  tu- 
ttour;  tdlt  1e»  in  die  complete  lemoval  of  it 
When  it  is  considered,  indeed,  how  largely  the 
thyroid  gland  is  supplied  with  blood,  having 
four  oonaiderable  arteries  assigned  to  it ;  and 
how  soon  tlie  pbce  of  obliterated  tnmks  is 
supplied  by  the  coUatend  branches ;  the  occa- 
lional  failure  nfdia  operation  is  not  surprising, 
and  the  permanency  of  its  benefit,  even  in 
apparently  successful  cases,  may  sometimes,  as 
wt  hm  seen,  be  queslioiMUe.    When  the 

*  Med.  and  Physic,  iouia.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  2101  4  seq. 


urgency  of  symptoms,  howet  cr,  demands  a,  and 
moK  particalaily  when  the  tvnoiit  ia  of  a 
pulsating  nature,  a  dexterous  suigeim  may 
probably  adopt  this  with  as  much  safety  and 
prospect  of  ■ttccasi  as  any  odicr  auigical  means 
of  nuiet 

Tn  some  imrtanoes  tlie  goitrous  tmneor  has 

been  removed,  at  once,  by  excision.  This, how- 
ever, will  appear  to  be  a  most  hazardous  under- 
taking, nfbea  we  consider  the  number  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  important 
nerves  adjacent  to  the  tumour,  with  which  it  is 
generally  involved ;  the  impossibility  of  using 
much  pressure  in  such  a  situation  for  restrain, 
uig  hemurrliage ;  uud  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
trsrhfli  and  cesophagus,  to  which  the  disused 
mass  is  often  aoherent.  Possibly  tlie  removal 
of  the  tumour  at  an  early  stage  of  its  progress 
might  not  be  attended  widi  very  serious  danger. 
Mr.  J.  tiaillie  Fmser  tells  us,  he  was  informed 
m  his  tour  through  die  Himala  mountainB,  that 
troitre.  which  prevails  in  the  valleys  t^f  "<',  nns 
sometime}  cured  when  early  means  wtre  uicen, 
and  that  these  consisted  m  extirpation  of  tlie 
part  by  the  knife.  He  adds  that  he  saw  some 
persons  with  the  scars  from  llie  operation  on 
Ihair  diroals,  and  that,  m  tliese  instances,  the 
cure  was  complete.*  In  1791,  Dessault  extir- 
pated a  tumour  of  the  right  portion  «f  the  d»y- 
roid  gland,  which  was  five  mches  in  circumfer- 
eoce,  and  proved  to  be  similar  in  all  respects  to 
scinhoos  glands,  except  diat  in  die  centre 
tliere  was  a  cartilaginous  nucleus.  In  this  case 
there  were  no  vere  untoward  circumstiincts,  and 
the  patient  was  wsmissed  cured  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  day  after  the  operation. f  The  difficul- 
ties and  danger,  however,  allendiug  the  opera- 
tioti,  when  die  tumour  is  large,  of  long  Standing 
and  has  formed  extensive  adhesions,  are  very 
great.  Mr.  (»ooch  relates  two  cases  in  which 
he  attempted]  this  mode  of  cure.  In  tlie  tirst 
he  was  compelled  to  desist,  beftxe  the  operatuHi 
was  half  completed,  in  consequence  of  profose 
hemorrhatje,  which  no  means  were  able  to  stop; 
and  the  patient  died  in  less  than  a  week,  llie 
seeond  had  nearly  ended  finally,  also,  from  kna 
of  blocxl,  this  dexterous  operator  being  com- 
pletely fulled  in  his  attempts  to  stop  the  he> 
morrhagy  by  ligatures.  The  patient's  life  was 
only  saved  by  havinj^  a  succession  of  persons  to 
keep  up  a  contant  pressure  upon  the  bleeding 
vessels,  by  means  of  their  fingers,  or  proper 
compresses,  day  and  night,  for  nearly  a  week. J 
The  operation  has  been  fetal,  also,  a])parently 
from  injury  to  some  of  the  im|X)rlant  nerves  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  disease.  A  woman  on  whom 
Dupuytren  operated,  without  losing  more  than 
a  few  ounces  of  blo<Ml,  w;ls  seized  with  hurried 
respiration,  sickness,  coldness  of  skin,  &c.,  and 
diM  soon  after  the  «cisicn.  Hie  <vpetaiion, 
howevpr.  has  accomplished  a  cnre,  in  some  in- 
stances even  of  the  most  aggravated  description. 
Vcgri  and  Theden  perfbnMd  it  with  success. 

*  Jottmal  of  a  Tour  throaeh  (he  Himala  Moun- 
tains, p.  jM9.    4to.  LoodoQ,  1820. 
i  nmmiWs  Paiiiiaa  Cbir.  Joom.  voL  ii. 
^Qmh't Medjeal  and  Okiraripeal Olnertati—Si 
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Vn/fumm  OaMh,  of  Berlin,  aucceeded  in  a  case 
where  the  tumour  was  so  large  that  he  thouj^t 
it  advisable  to  perform  the  operation  by  instel- 
ments,  (  iitting  off  one  side  of  the  gland  first, 
and,  attcr  waiting  ull  the  wound  was  healed, 
mnoTing  the  other.  In  the  course  of  the  ope- 
ration he  took  up  fifty  arteries.*  But,  of  iil!  v.  I  r, 
have  attempted  excision  in  bronchocele,  Dr.  1 1  e- 
demityof  Jjresden,  has  been  the  most  fortunate. 
It  appears  that  he  has  performed  it  six  times 
with  success,  lu  one  instance  the  circum- 
ftnnce  of  the  tumour  was  fourteen  inches.  The 
operation  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Some 
hours  after,  there  commenced  a  considerable 
oozing  of  blood  fi-om  all  the  wounded  surface, 
which  it  required  assidttoua  care  to  suppress. 
AAer  the  sepaiation  of  the  Vgatnns,  on  the 
ei'^IithdaVjtliere  w;is  a  considerable hcmorrliairy, 
and  on  the  eighteenth  day  a  more  serious  uae 
oocittied  in  consequence  of  a  convulsive  cough. 
The  patient  lost  two  pounds  of  blood ;  there 
was  a  deadly  paleness  over  his  whole  body, 
dioiMis  of  nght,  low  of  speech  and  hearing, 
and  extreme  fuiutness.  By  judicious  treat* 
ment,  however,  his  life  was  preserved,  and  he 
was,  at  last,  dismissed  cured.f  A  c-.L^e  wda 
published  some  yean  aso,  in  wiiich  Klein  re- 
moved a  very  large  bronoiocele,  but  the  patient 
died  upon  the  ojxTitinu;  table. t  In  short, 
fudging  from  the  results  of  the  operation,  even 
in  die  rands  of  the  moot  judieioui  and  hi^j 
skilful  suriftons,  we  may  venture  to  state  tliat 
it  ought  scarcely  to  be  attempted  when  the  tu- 
moor  u  of  great  magnitude,  and  adheres  firmlj 
to  the  neinlibouriii^  structures,  and  certainly,  in 
no  ca^  until  all  other  meau.s  have  failed. 

Dr.  Clark  states  that  Mr.  Major  informed 
him  of  a  case  in  which  the  lunKHU  ««s  luccess- 
fully  removed  by  ligature.  In  another,  in  which 
Mr.  Major  himself  adopted  that  plan,  the  po- 
tieot  was  loai  in  consequence  of  hemorrhagy, 
from  nef^toctof  the  attendant;  ortather,hesMk 
under  the  low  fever  which  ensued  from  it.§ 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  tlie  practi- 
tioner, that  the  removal  or  sudden  subsidence 
of  a  lironchocele  is  sometimes  followed  by  irre- 
gular action  of  the  heart,  or  some  other  fuuctioual 
digtufbuioe^ 

(Andrao  (^wrfonL) 

BULLiE,  blainSy  an  order  of  cutaneous 
diseases  charactoiied'  by  an  eruption  of  large 
thin  veetdca,  oontaining  a  serous  or  sero-Dum- 

lent  fluid,  and  succeeded  by  yellowish  or 
blackuih  scabs,  sometimes  by  ulcerations. 

Sya.  ^^vltTMNM,  Ita^tf,  ^XvxTiHiilhc*  pkbb- 
Tiili?,  ( Uippoc.  et  wl.  Grec.);  Ilo^^jXvyf? 
free.  Grtx);  Phlyctsnse,  Ampullie  fA>icl. 
var.);  Bulla  (Plenck);  Dartre  plv  t.i  nde 
^<d^«rt^^^BuUMylmpoules,  Cloches  (F.); 

*  Lawnnes^XieetaiM.~IIUkBl€hastte,Td.^. 

p.  719. 

t  Oraefe'a  Joura.  der  Chir.  B.  ii.  [i.  ?T7.     H,  r 
lin,  1822;  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Vorvi^n  iMcli- 
cine.    >o.  19.  p.  317. 

t  Joiira.  drr  Chir.  B.  i.  p.  120.— Joora.  of  Foreign 
Medicine,  Vol.  ii.  p.  Wki 

$  Op.  ciu  p.  Ul. 


Plenck  was  the  first  to  found  a  class  upon  this 
form  of  eraption,  for  before  his  time  the  diseases 
distinguished  by  bull*  were  comprehended, 

together  with  all  vesicular  affection.^,  under 
the  more  general  term  of  pbl^rctatmei  but  not 
being  rigorous  in  the  demiition  of  his  clas^ 
he  included  in  it  ph},Tna,  a  superficial  oollec- 
liou  of  pus,  a  species  of  paronychia,  approach- 
ing nearly  to  the  milure  of  furunculus.  WiUan 
liad  returned  to  the  ancient  cliissifi cation  which 
placed  vesicleii  and  bulla'  in  the  same  order, 
from  which  he  was  only  induced  to  depart  in 
deference  to  the  well-founded  criticism  of  Pro- 
fessor Tilesius,  of  Leipsic ;  and  they  who  have 
seen  much  of  vesicular  eruptions  will  allow 
that  the  learned  i^fessor  might  have  found 
reasons  for  his  distinctions  not  len  in  the  di& 
ferent  nature  of  the  constitutional  affections 
Uuui  la  their  external  appearances.  But  in 
correcting  this  error,  Dr.VVillan  did  not  remove 
all  the  objections  which  mi^^lit  have  Ixen  made 
tu  his  arrangement ;  for,  whilst  on  tiie  uiie  hand 
he  retained,  in  the  older  of  bullie,  erysipelas, 
of  which  vesications  are  only  incidental  pheno- 
mena, he  excluded  nipia,  of  which  disease 
they  form  the  proper  elementary  eruption. 
It  IS  therefore  our  inlentioo  to  folhm  M.  Biett, 
in  part  of  his  reform  of  thie  daariflNintion^ 
Iciivina:  peinphi^'us,  ponipholyi^  nd  RipM  tO 
constitute  the  order  of  bulls. 

Thii  elementary  form  of  cutaneons  eruption 
may  be  produced  by  external  rts  well  as  in- 
ternal causes;  and  hence  buUe  are  the  or- 
dimiy  eActs  of  bliateis,  aa  of  cantharidca, 
ammonia,  and  many  other  acrid  or  rube- 
facient substances ;  hence  they  are  caused  by 
bums,  scalds,  and  fitist-bites,  and  are  common 
consequences  of  friction,  pressure,  and  of 
distention,  as  occurs  in  eedema.  The  i>oisons 
of  some  ser]>ents  are  also  said  to  give  rise  to 
eruption.  But  the  bulls  arising  from  the  fa»- 
gm^  causes,  generally  denominated  vesica- 
tions,  we  leave  to  our  surgical  bretliren,  re- 
serving to  ourselves  those  of  spontaneous 
oiigin,  whidi  obaecve  also  %  very  difloent 

prm^'ess . 

Ihe  foriHalion  of  these  last  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  111  I  1  vated  erythematous  spot,  more 
or  less  of  a  bnght  colour,  which,  in  a  certain 
time,  seldom  exceedine  forty-eight  hours,  is 
followed  by  a  small  v  -iili  ,  wliu:h  gradually 
enlarges  to  a  blain.  The  humour  contained  in 
the  bulla  is  in  feneral  serawi  and  transparent, 
but  is  sometimes  sero-purulent,  rarely  sancrni- 
neous.  At  tirst  the  bulla  is  tense,  and  the 
humour  may  remain  a  long  time  aecttmulated 
under  the  eiiidermis  ;  but  it  becomes  afterwards 
flaccid,  whilst  the  humour  thickens,  and  often 
dries  into  solid  acabs,  more  or  len  consider- 
able. Or,  if  situated  in  a  part  where  the 
epidermis  is  thin,  the  bulla  bursts  after  a  few 
days,  and  is  followed  by  a  thin  scab,  unless 
the  sur&ce  be  deiended  from  the  air  by  n 
portion  of  Ae  detadwd  cuticle,  or  any  odier 
f  i\ t^. in::,  \".hen  it  presents  a  white  ul'-nt 
secreting  coverii^.  In  either  case  the  skin 
gradually  providce  itidf  widi  a  new  epidermt^ 
or  becomes  the  wmk  of  an  nlcenlioii  move  m 
less  deep. 
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Thouch  the  ili<t'a>ies  of  this  onlor  may  exist 
m  avulu,  tUey  geuerally  pieaeui  Uienueivejt  as 
chronic  disordcra,  cniptknw  of  bttlls  followini; 
»  i(  !i  otlit  r  in  rc.;iil:ir  sticccssiori.  chronic 
distr.LscH  liiey  are  iifxer  cunUtgiuus,  but  irt'ne- 
mlly  coniMcted  with  Mime  disorder  of  the  con- 
stitiitinn  <ir  tin-  iiil«  rn;i!  »>r_';>r)'<  ;  tiir.n'  liulla- 
iire  mpluuuiUc  <jI  d  aUitt:  ot  euchex)',  vf  in- 
flunmation  or  imtution  of  tlie  mucous  meni- 
biBoe  of  liie  bronchi  or  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  of  deran^ments  of  the  function  of  the  liver, 
lliey  arc  also  ohst^ned  incideiitnliy  in  small- 
poXf  the  bulla  varudom  of  PIf  nek. 

The  patholo^cai  condition  giving  riw  to  this 

form  (if  fru])ti(iii  con^isN,  as  t  ir  .is  lias  l)(  tii 
aiti-ulaincd,  iii  au  uittammation  of  ilie  rttc  mii- 
tamm,  or  upper  surface  of  the  cutis,  by  which 
a  more  cnjiKm*  ^r'rr<  tmn  of  sf  nms  Huh!  take? 
place  thaij  can  he  transiiuticd  by  tlie  cuticle, 
thus  can!«ini;  it*  teptintion  and  elevation.  Ill 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that  the  rcte  mii- 
cosiiitn  remains  adlierent  to  the  cutis,  and  is  not 
detached  with  the  cuticle,  a.H  happenn  when 
tbu  latter  is  forcibly  torn  off.  llie  iattamtna- 
tion  which  gives  rise  to  the  fbmuition  of  buH« 

may  !><•  also  considered  to  f  \i>t  In  a  luu'litr 
degree  than  in  erythema,  for  a  higlier  degree  of 
irritation  coo  verts  erythema  into  bullc 

A^-  biilhr  nny  lie  dependent  ujwn  such  dif- 
ferent sUlis  ot  liocly.  It  is  obvious  llial  llieir 
CfMtment  must  t»c  various;  and  therefore  we 
may  understand  how,  m  somp  dtsciises  of  tiiis 
order,  the  antiphlo'jijistic  ngiiutn  may  be  re- 
quired, whilst,  in  otliers,  alteralives  or  tonics 
may  be  most  advisable,  and  how,  in  all  the 
Ibnns,  great  attention  to  regimen  is  always 
MMntial. 

(2  \J.  Todd.  J 

CALCULUS,  (Chemical  Composition). 
—'The  term  calculus  is  applied  to  any  solid 
or  unoiganized  concretions  found  in  the  human 
body.  Such  coiirntions  iia\t'  brcn  found 
in  almost  ail  tin-  mucuu^  laviues  and  canals; 
in  the  lachrymal  passages;  in  the  mouth, 
ibr  the  tartar  in  the  teeth  is  certainly  of  this 
nature;  in  the  tonnis;  in  the  salivary  atd  pan- 
creatic ducts;  in  th(  stuinach;  in  the  intestines; 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  btliaiy  pasoages ;  in  tlte 
nonifications  of  tiie  bronchi ;  Mtween  the  pre- 
puce and  glans;  in  the  ducbof  the  mamiiia  ; 
in  the  vesicultc  semiuales;  in  the  duels  of  liie 
prostate  {{land,  and  in  the  urinary  cansd^  and 
oladdtT.  Earthy  concretions  liavo  also  l>een 
found  imbedded  in  Uie  sub^ilance  of  tiiu  bnun 
wad  other  soft  piita;  within  scrofulous  absces- 
•es;  in  cancerous  oavitieS)  and  in  hydatid 
cysts.  Tlie  deposition  of  diis  earthy  matter 
seems  to  take  nlaci'  around  foreign  bodies 
introduced  into  tue  animal  frame,  as  the  effect 
of  the  irritation  which  they  cause,  and  pro- 
bably the  means  of  rencleriir^  tliem  less 
obnoxious  to  the  living  textures.  Thus  where 
an  extra  uterine  foetus  has  been  len^  retained, 
it  is  usually  found  more  or  less  encrusted  with 
earthy  matter ;  and  when  musket-bullets  or 
other  projectiles  have  ■»f^™^*  in  the  human 
body,  their  sur&ces  become  covered  with  a 
coatii^  of  what  appears  to  be  phosphate  of 


line-.  I'.vf  u  the  vas'  i.lai  system  is  not  frw 
from  calculous  oooca^tuins;  and  small  in- 
durated masses  have  been  fiMiad  widiin  the 
cavitii  v .  f  v<  i)i-,  uluch  have  tfaenoe  obtained 

the  name  of  phlebolithes. 

ClIFMICAL   COMKMITIOW   OP  CAlXl'Lf^ 

Calf  I  dims  concretions  Mrere  notictil  by  ?hf*  an- 
cuuLs,  iuid  named,  obviously  from  a  nuUon  that 
they  were  of  a  stony  nature,  Xtdtet  by  the 
Greeks,  and  cakuU  by  the  iUunans.  UippiH- 
crates  describes  the  symptoms  of  calculus  fan 
til.-  kidney  and  urinary  hiaiider  with  his  iisual 
precijiiou.  Pliny  enumerates  a  great  number 
of  remedies  for  diis  dreadful  disease,  and 
Celsus  describes  a  melliod  of  evtractins  i  d- 
culi  from  the  bladder,  which  lieuter  praises 
as  excellent.  But  we  look  in  vain  into  the 
writmi;'?  of  the  ancients  for  any  dejieriptioii  of 
calcuh,  or  any  exaraniiiUon  of  tlteir  iiaiurc. 

The  fiiM  peteon  who  attempted  to  speculate 
respect  inti:  tnem  wAg  Paracelsus,  though  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  form  (ui  accurate  idea  of 
the  notions  which  he  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  seems  to  have  thout;ht  that  the 
calcttlus  separates  from  the  liquids  of  the 

b\in.'  \hhU  in  lln'  same  way  liiat  f  :',ir  •>< 
deposited  from  wine  ujkhi  liiu  side^  and  LkjI- 
tom  of  the  wine<cask.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  renson  that  in<hiced  him  to  givi-  the 
name  of  turm  lo  calculi.  This  tartar,  which 
is  apt  to  be  gencnited  in  the  living  body,  u-as 
in  1  aracelsus's  opinion  the  oridn  of  raust  dis- 
eases. It  differed  in  its  qualites  accordinj?  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  liquid  from  which  it  was 
generated.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  tartar, 
because  it  bums  the  patient  like  Misfire  tn 
severe  diseases.  It  is  deposited  when  the 
archeus  acts  with  too  much  impetuosity  and 
irregularity,  and  when  it  sepamtes  dte  nutri- 
tive principle  with  too  much  aclivity.  Then  the 
Baltne  spirit  unites  witii  tlie  earthy  principUy 
which  always  exists  in  the  liquids,  hut  in  the 
state  of  materia  prima ;  and  tliis  union  OOC^ 
sions  the  formation  of  tartar  or  calculus. 

The  subject  of  cutcuhu  was  taken  up  by 
Van  Uelmoot,  in  his  troatise  Dt  Utkiasi,  wiiicn 
constitutes  pethaps  the  most  imnottaRt  and 

valuable  part  of  ;dl  liis  works.  Ili-  subjected 
various  urinary  calciUi  to  a  chemical  investiga- 
tion, and  ribowed  that  fliey  diifered  entirely  in 
their  nature  frr^in  the  sloui/  bodies  which  occur 
in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  tiom  which  he  drew,  as 
a  consequeiKe,  that  they  did  not  originate  from 
mnttcr  rontaiiied  m  food  and  drink.  Tartar,  he 
obstncd,  wujj  dcpo-sited  fruia  wine,  iiol  as  au 
earth,  but  as  a  crystallized  nit;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  natural  salt  of  urine  is  precipitated 
to  give  origin  to  a  caleuluB.  Tins  precipita- 
tion may  ix-  imitated  by  mixing  Sjuril  of  urnie 
( ntUUion  of'  carbmote  ^'  aummia )  with  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine.  A  white  pcedpitaie  im- 
mediately fells,  to  which  li«'  '^^ave  the  name  of 
oua  alba.  This  view  of  the  subject,  which 
was  to  •  certain  extent  just,  induced  Van 
llelmont  to  lay  aside  the  nnme  tartnr,  whicli 
Itad  been  employed  by  I'uraceLsuji ;  and  to 
avoid  ambiguity,  he  employed  tlie  terra  due- 
Uch,  to  denote  the  state  m  which  the  spirit  of 
urine  is  precipitated  when  it  gives  6ngin  to 
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alculous  concretions.  These  views  be  ei^e»- 
vvmred  to  coniirm  by  an  analyius  of  uniic, 
which  was  as  perfect  as  could  be  expected 
when  the  expenment-s  were  made,  and  cer- 
tainly «itablea  huu  to  approach  roach  neMrer 
the  tarath  tbim  any  of  hb  predeceMOt*  had  done. 

No  attempt  (^o  fiir  .<>  wt-  know)  was  muiie 
to  determine  the  nature  ol  talcidi,  or  to  dis- 
cover remedies  capable  of  di-saolving  them  in 
the  bladder  withotit  injnririL,'  tli;it  or^n,  till  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume  of  Hutcx' 
Vegt  table  Statics,  in  the  year  1733.  Heex> 
posed  different  calculi  to  a  red  heat  in  a  gun- 
Darrcl,  and  found  tliat  they  yielded  a  quantity 
of  air  amounting  to  above  (\ve  hundred  times 
their  bulk — a  greater  quantity  of  air  than 
moet  other  animal  or  vegetable  aubstances 
c\iulJ  hii  iiiaclc-  to  yield.  This  was  a  t!ei  isivc 
proof  (if  any  had  been  wanting  after  the  ex- 
periments tn  Van  Helmont)  tint  urinary  cal- 
culi are  qtiite  different  in  their  nnturp  fruni  the 
Stony  bodies  lieion^ing  to  tite  mineral  kaig- 
dom.  Dr.  Hales  made  several  attempts  to 
discover  a  solvent  of  iirinnr>'  crtlctili,  but  it 
is  unnecessary  lo  relate  tlieut  us  tiiey  wtiu  not 
attended  with  success. 

In  the  year  1743  Dr.  Whytt  published  an 
CSMY  to  show  that  Ime-water  tvas  a  remedy 
for  the  stone.  This  tssay  Hot  a]ij>eared  in  the 
Edinburgh  JMedical  Es&aysi,  and  was  reprinted 
with  them  in  1747,  and  finally  puolished 
separately  in  1752.  Soon  aficruards  Dr. 
Alstou  published  A  Dmerlaium  on  Quick- 
lime, in  which  he  deduces  firom  his  eacperienoe 
diut  limf-^vntpr  mny  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
Uit^  furiualioii  ut  calculi;  but  lliat  it  is  inca- 
pable of  dissolving  them  when  once  formed. 
As  neither  of  these  gentlemen  made  any 
experiments  on  the  calculi  tbemiielves,  their 
ob;>ervations  contributed  very  litUe  towirds  im- 
proving our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these 
concretions.  "Hie  ssmjwu  of  calculi  by  Slam 
cnnlrihiitfd  but  littl-  to  evp'ain  tlieir  nature.* 
Boyle  had  subjected  diem  to  distillation,  and 
had  obtained  an  oil  and  a  great  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Such  was  the  stale  of  die  chemical  know- 
ledge of  calculi,  when,  in  die  year  1770, 
Scheele  published  a  set  of  experiments  upon 
urinary  calculi  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Stock- 
ho!m  Acideniy.f  He  found  all  llio  calLuli 
that  he  examuied  of  the  same  nature.  He 
oonid  dtsoover  in  them  no  sulphuric  add  and 
no  lime  ;  but  they  consisted  uf  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance possessing  acid  properties,  and  charac- 
terized oy  dis8(rfving  with  etwrvesoence  in  nitric 
acid,  and  assuminir  a  beautiful  pink  colotn* 
when  the  solution  is  evaporalt^  to  dryness 
withoQt  die  application  of  too  much  heat.  To 
this  add  the  name  lit  hie  acid  was  after\s-aida 
applied,  which  by  lourcroy  was  chaiigetl  into 
uric  acid,  in  consequence  of  a  remark  of  Dr. 
Peannn.  Scbeele  ahowed  that  all  urine  con> 
tains  this  acid.  Henoe  dw  origin  of  nnnaiy 
criculi  came  to  Iw  nndentood.  Whaimr  has 

*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  svi.  140. 

t  UntaniikBiag  em  Blase  Stmcp,  p. 


a  tendaney  to  throw  down  urie  add  ftom  urine 
Bsqr  give  origin  to  a  calculus. 

To  tiiis  pper  of  Scheele  an  appendix  was 
added  by  lieruman,  in  which  he  stated  the 
result  of  his  own  experiments.  Ue  detected 
the  uric  add  which  Scheele  had  discovered, 

hut  found  aixt  suuir  liiiiu  in  al!  tlic  calculi 
which  he  examined.  This  un|KirtHnt  ]>aper  of 
Sdieele  constituted  the  tirst  step,  and  it  was  a 
ven*-  material  one,  tn^%'nrl^^  a  full  investigation 
ut  the  nature  ut  ut~iiiai'\  Cidcuii. 

Hardly  any  addition  was  made  to  the  facts 
ascertained  bv  Scheele  and  Bergman  till  the 
year  1797,  when  Dr.  Wollaston  published  a 
paper  on  gouty  and  urinary  concntioiu,  in  the 
rhilosopbical  Transactions,  in  this  paper  he 
gave  an  account  of  three  spedes  of  nrinaty 
calculi,  quite  different  in  their  ( omiMisiiidn 
from  those  described  by  Scheele.  The  con- 
cretions which  appear  in  the  joints  of  gouty 
persons,  and  which  had  been  known  to  medi- 
Cil  men  by  die  name  of  chalk  stones,  he 
ascertained  to  be  a  combination  of  uric  acid 
and  \<)f/a.  To  the  three  new  species  of  e.iU  iili 
lui  j,a\  e  the  names  of  funible  calculus,  mullicrri/ 
calculus,  and  lunie-t  arth  calculus. 

Tbe J'utibU  cakuii  had  been  fiist  noticed  by 
Mr.  Smithson  Tennant,  who  found,  that  when 
nrL;ed  by  the  l)!iiw-])i[)e,  insfe-;id  of  lu  inu'  neiulv 
consumed,  as  happens  lo  the  uric  acid  c~alculi 
of  Schedeand  BerKman,  they  left  a  large  pro- 
portion whicli  fuse<l  into  an  opaque  glass.  This 
he  conjectured  lo  be  phosplutte  of  lime  mixed 
wUfa  ouier  phosphoric  salts  of  urine.  Dr.  WoU 
laston  found  that  tliis  kind  of  calculus  was 
white,  and  duii  u  consisted  partly  of  s{)arkling 
crystals  com}K)sed  of  ammonia-phosphate  m 
magnesia.  These  crystals  had  the  form  of  short 
triantnilar  prisms,  having  one  angle  a  right  one 
and  tlie  utlier  two  equal,  and  terminated  by  ;i 
pyramid  of  Uuee  or  six  sides.  The  other  con- 
stituents of  this  calculus  are  phospbte  of  lime, 
and  a  very  <5mal!  quantity  of  nrir  acid. 

llie  mulberrtf  caicnius  had  been  noticed  and 
named  before  by  medical  men  ;  but  no  attempt 
had  been  ni.idf  to  determine  its  natun'.  llie 
surface  iire^uUr  and  knotted,  U;aiing  <i  dis- 
tant resend)lancc  lo  the  mulberry.  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  shewed  that  it  is  composed  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  mixed  with  a  little  blood  and  other 
animal  matter.  (  alculi  of  the  same  nature  are 
sometanes  met  with,  smooth  on  the  surface, 
and  much  lighter  coloarad.  These,  fiom  thdr 
appearance,  were  called  hetnp-Mcd  calculi,  and 
were  not  suspected  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  mulbeny,  till  Dr.  Wollaston  asccN 
tained  their  coroyiosit-ni 

The  btme-earth  culcuii  are  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  so  smoodi  as  to  appear  polished;  thcjr 
consist  of  r^ular  lamins,  easily  separated  from 
each  other.  Dr.  Wollaston  shewed  that  they 
are  composed  of  pliusphute  of  liine :  iience 
the  name  hs  winch  lie  distinguished  them. 
Before  Ae  blov\  ^  [j  j  this  ealodus  b  slightly 
charreil  :  it  then  becomes  white;  and  when 
urged  widi  die  utmost  heat  from  a  common 
blow-pipe,  it  is  at  length  fused.  As  this  can- 
not he  aone  with  the  euth  of  bones.  Dr.  Wol- 
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laston  infers  that  the  bone-earth  calculi  are 
oompoiwdofDeutimlpbospluUeof  lime;  vtheaeu 
the  euth  of  boMf  n  knovrn  to  be  k  mbeeiqiu^ 
phosphau-  of  liiiif,  or  a  compound O^— 

1  atom  phosphoric  acid  4-S 
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Dr.  Wollaston,  in  this  important  paper,  also 
examined  the  calculi  from  the  prostate  gland, 
and  found  tliein  (Disposed  of  neutral  phosphate 
of  lune  ting^  with  tW  acoetion  of  the  pnatate 
gland. 

Some  years  after,  a  set  of  txr>eriments  on 
urinaiy  calculi  was  published  by  r  ouicroy  and 
VaaqueKn.  I'hey  exuniaed  no  fewer  than 
five  hundred  diflVit'fit  ralculi,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  add  a  iittie  to  tiie  important  diMx>- 
verici  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  whidl,  Vowever,  they 
make  no  allusion  in  their  pap<T.  Hiey  foniid 
calculi  compost-d  of  urate  ofammouia;  aud  in 
two  (iiiferent  calculi  they  found  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silica.  The  animal  matter  which  serves 
as  a  cement  to  tlie  constituents  of  the  calculus, 
they  consider  as  sometimes  coiisistuii;  of  albu- 
men, and  sometimes  of  urea;  but  it  is  evident 
ftom  tlie  way  tliey  speak  of  H  dnt  tfiejr  had  not 
Subjetted  it  to  a  nuid  cxamiiiaLion. 

The  next  addiuun  to  tlie  chemical  knowledge 
of  the  natwe  of  calculi  was  made  by  Dr.  Wol> 
laston  in  1810;*  by  tlie  discover^'  of  a  urinary 
calculus  compoiied  eutialy  uf  a  ptK:uliar  sub- 
stance capable  of  combining;  eaually  with  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  which  tw  distii^iihed 
the  name  of  cystic  oxide.  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  only  alxjut  six  or  seven  Such  cakuli 
baviug  been  hitherto  met  with. 

The  laboon  of  Austen,  Waltha-,  Bnicfnap 
telli,  Pearson,  Brande,  &c.  have  not  added 
many  new  facts  to  those  already  known ;  but 
Dr.  Marcet,  in  his  Etm^  m  the  Chemical  Hip- 
tory  and  Aledtcnf  Treatment  of  Calculous  Dis- 
ordertf  jrablished  in  1817,  gives  an  account  of 
two  new  epecies  of  calculi  which  he  had 
■>bserved.  The  first,  wliich  he  received  from 
Dr.  Babington,  weighed  eight  grains,  and  was 
composed  of  a  substance  to  which  Dr.  Marcet 
gave  the  name  ofsmthic  ogidtf  from  the  lemcm 
yellow  colour  whicii  it  forms  when  acted  upon 
by  nitric  acid.  Tlie  other  calculus  w.is  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  substance  of  which 
it  was  composed  poss^sed  the  chaiadan  of 
fibrin.  On  that  accotint  Dr.  MwcetgRfe  itdie 
name  of  Jlbrtnous  caUulut. 

In  the  year  1821,  Dr.  PtOttt  published  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Oravelf  Cokulus,  and  other  Diseases  connected 
mik  *  deranged  Operation  of  the  Urinary 
Orgam;  a  new  and  improved  editkm  of  whid^ 
apiH'.ved  in  the  year  1895.  In  this  work  he 
treats  at  lan^c  on  urinary  calculi,  and  the  states 
of  the  urine  connected  with  Uit^ir  funuaiion  ; 
and  baa  thnmik  more  light  upon  the  subject 
than  any  pieewling  writer. 

*  On  •  nsw  spedss  of  Uriosfj  Cslcalut,  Phil. 
Tkaaa.  18I0#  p.Stti 


Such  is  a  short  history  of  the  princtpul  dis- 
coveries respecting  calculi,  chiefly  of  the  uriDaiy 
organs.    We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the 

different  calculi  which  are  apt  to  form  m  living 
Nanimals,  and  point  out  their  nature,  and  the 
causes  of  their  ibnnaiion,  so  &r  as  ^  subjeet 

has  been  investigated. 

The  calculi  formed  in  living  Ixxlies  are  dis- 
tinguiahed  according  to  the  organs  in  which 
they  ap{>ear.  We  shall  notice  them  in  alpha- 
betical order,  dwelling  prmcipally  on  their 
chemical  composition. 

1.  MUiaiy  calculi,  fonned  in  the  gaU4ilad- 
der. 

2.  Otniti/  cmu-rt  tlonSf  figmed  in  die  joinli 
of  gouty  mdividuaU. 

3.  IniaHmt  ameretiam,  fbmied  in  Ae  alo- 
mach  and  intestinal  canal  of  nan  and  the  in* 

ftrior  uuHuali. 

4.  Ossifications  or  concretions  which  oocar- 
sionally  form  in  the  pineal  irland,  the  salivary 
glAiids,  the  jAaucrea-s,  the  liver,  llie  spleen,  the 
lungs,  &c. 

5.  Calculi  fonnai  in  the  prostate  gland. 

6.  Urinanf  calculi,  formed  in  the  kidney  or 
urinary  bladder. 

1.  BtUAar  CALCuu. — Ilard  bodies  occa- 
sionally form  in  the  gall-bladder,  which, 
makinit  their  way  into  the  duct  through  which 
the  bile  pa^es  into  the  uitcstmal  canal,  prevent 
the  bile  from  passing,  and  thus  occ.Lsioti  the 
well-known  dise-.ise  called  jaundice.  lliese 
concretions  have  received  the  name  of  biliary 
calculi,  or  gall-stones.  Though  their  existence 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  though  they 
had  been  imperfectly  described  by  medicsd 
men,  scarcely  any  thinv,'  wils  known  respecting 
their  nature  till  they  were  examined  by  Poulle> 
tier  de  la  Salle,  about  the  year  1784,  who  fmnd 
that  they  were  partly  dissolved  by  boilinu  a' o- 
hol,  and  that  the  alcohol  on  couiing  deposited 
a  numberof  brilliant  while  plates,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  spermaceti.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  by  Fourcroy  in  1785,  who  compared 
the  matter  of  gall-stones  to  the  iktQr  matter  into 
which  human  bodies  had  been  converted  when 
left  in  great  numbers,  piled  on  each  other,  to 
spontaneous  decomposition.  To  tliis  substance 
he  gave  the  name  of  adipocirti  and  the  same 
name  was  applied  by  him  to  due  chief  consti- 
ttient  of  uall-stone.  In  tni4,  Chevreul  shewed 
that  these  notions  of  Foiucrt^  were  inaccurate , 
that  the  sobstanoe  discovered  by  PouHetier  de 
la  Salle  in  grdl-stones  was  quite  different  from 
Fourcroy "s  iuiipociie.  Chevreul  gave  it  the 
name  of  cholesterUu  ( solid  bUe ),  and  shewed 
that  it  existed  as  a  constituent  in  bile.  The 
biliary  calculi  hitherto  described  may  be  divided 
into  three  species,  namely,  cholaterine  calculi, 
meiUtic  caknli,  and  calculi  composed  of  i»> 

1.  Cfiolestvrinc  calculi.— Thnse  calculi  are 
not  by  any  means  so  abundant  as  those  belong- 
ing to  the  second  species,  if  we  aie  to  judge 
from  the  number  which  we  have  ourselves  seen, 
lltey  iiave  ii  white  colour,  and  a  ciystallized, 
shining,  lamellated  structure.  Prel^  mqvtnllj 
they  Iwv4  a  alight  shade  of  biown,  aniiwHimia 
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judtfd  a  decidwi  brown  colour,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  matter  of  bile  interspersed  through 
them,  but  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  visible  to 
the  eye,  except  by  affecting  the  colour  of  the 
calculus.  'lliese  calculi  tin-  cumjKiMKl  of 
cholesterine,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nurity-  The 
largest  we  have  seen  waa  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  am!  vers'  lirarly  5phcrical.  It  is 
exceed iiigly  light,  owuig  to  the  low  specific 
gravity  uf  cholesterine. 

Cholesterine,  when  pure,  has  a  white  colour, 
and  a  silky  or  pearly  lustre.  It  is  ligliter  than 
water;  it  is  tasteles.s  and  insolnhl.'  in  water, 
and  posaesaes  little  or  no  smelL  Boiling  alco- 
hol (uaiolves  about  die  fifth  put  of  its  weight 
of  it,  but  dfpf>sit-<  it  nil  rnoliii^;  in  small  brllliimt 
plates.  VVhen  tieated  to  about  279°  it  melts, 
and  in  a  vacuum  it  nu^  be  sublimed  widmut 
decomposition.  It  does  not  combine  with 
potash,  liur  can  it  be  converted  into  a  soaj^. 
Aoeording  to  the  aanlyaia  of  Chevreul  it  is 
compoaedof — 

1  atom  oxygen   1 

37-5  atoms  carbon   28  125. 

dl'5  atoms  hydrogen   3*9375 


But  as  it  possesses  neither  add  nor  alkaline 

characters,  and  is  not  knovm  to  conihiuo  in 
dehnite  proportiuns  with  utlier  bodies,  have 
no  mcttw  or  detenniuing  whether  these  num- 
ber or  some  multiple  of  them  coMtitute  the 
true  compositions  of  it. 

2.  McUitic  calculi. — ^^'e  have  u'i^en  this 
name  to  by  for  the  most  common  species  of 
tiiltary  calculi ;  and  we  tiave  named  them  iram 
the  colour,  which  bears  a  considerable  rosinn- 
blance  to  bouey,  only  it  is  browner.  Thiso 
calculi  have  always  a  polygonal  shape,  occa- 
sioned by  mutual  pressure;  for  a  number  of 
them  always  exist  in  the  gall-bladder  together. 
We  have  taken  six  out  of  a  i^ill-bladder  after 
death,  and  the  tmll-bladder  in  Uiat  case  was 
ahnost  filled.  Most  commonly  they  have 
tlirx  li!,;-  [  .  iv/rs,  ;irMl  have  some  re\cnili!aiir(.' 
(o  two  low  tetralicilrons  applied  base  to  base, 
with  their  edfifes  and  angles  rounded  off.  The 
mean  specific  gravity  is  about  1061.  Their 
ouier  iiirlace  is  smooth,  and  luus  a  soft  feel. 
When  broken,  they  exhibit  a  thin  outer  cnijit, 
composed  of  concentric  layers  cryatallixed  in 
small  rays  inclininif  towards  the  centre.  These 
crystal.s  conM?it  of"  ( holt'stcrine.  Tlie  ruicU  us 
has  usually  the  appearance  of  granulated  honey, 
and  consists  of  inspissated  bile. 

In  thf  caliuli  of  this  species  which  we  have 
subjected  tu  analy.>is,  very  nearly  19-20tJisof 
the  whole  was  cholesterine.  The  r^-st  was  a 
mixture  of  picromel  and  fome  other  anintal 
matter,  \shtch  was  too  smuU  in  quantity  lo 
admit  of  a  rigid  examination. 

3.  liM!p«Mei<ed  hiU  eakuii. — ^Thts  species  has 
a  yellow  colotir,  contains  little  or  no  choles- 
terine, but  is  entirely  com]H>sed  of  inspissated 
biie.  So  &r  as  oiv  observations  go,  it  is  much 
more  uncommon  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
That  it  exists,  however,  there  can  be  no  dmiht, 
as  Thenard  examined  several  biliary  calculi  be- 

VOL.  I. 


longing  to  this  specie.s.  Tlic  galt-tttones  of 
oxen  are  usually  of  avellow  colour,  and  consist 
of  the  yellow  matter  of  bile  mixed  with  minute 
tiaces  of  bile,  which  may  he  tit^parated  by 
w.ater.  When  thus  ^vaslieii,  they  are  tjusteless 
and  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Tliey 
are  used  by  painters,  thm^  their  colour  is  not 
permanent,  but  soon  changes  to  a  brown. 

As  all  the  coiustituents  of  biliary  calculi 
exist  in  the  bile,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  they  may  be  deposited  when  the 
proiHirtion  of  the  constituents  of  that  liquid 
undergoes  alteration. 

Cholesterine  has  been  rarely  found  in  biliary 
calculi  of  the  inferior  animals ;  but  that  it 
exists  in  thern  also  is  certain ;  for  I..'iss.iif;n(' 
found  the  constituenu  of  a  biliary  calculus 
from  a  sow  which  he  enmined,  as  wllows: — 

Cholesterine    6 

White  resin   44  95 

Bile.  >.••••..*.  3-60 

Animal  matter   45*45 


lOOOO* 


IL  Gotmr  calci;!.!. — It  is  well  known  that 

concretions  ocmsifinallv  make  their  appearance 
in  joints  long  subject  to  gout.  These  concre- 
tions, from  tlmr  colour  and  softness,  have 
recei^'ed  the  name  of  chulkstoneM.  They  are 
usually  small,  thmigh  they  have  been  observed 
of  the  size  nf  III  eeu  Tlieir  nature  was  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  1797,  who 
proved  that  ibiey  were  eembinatkms  of  one 
acid  and  soda,  or  composed  of  vrafe  of  toda. 

Gouty  concretions  are  wft  and  friable,  ("old 
water  has  littK-  effect  upon  them  ;  but  boiling 
water  disi^olves  a  small  portion.  If  an  acid  bo 
added  to  this  solution,  cryslaLs  of  unc  acid  are 
dejyisited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  They 
are  completely  soluble  in  caustic  potash  when 
the  action  of  the  idkali  b  assisted  by  heat. 
When  thf^y  are  treated  with  ditulc  sulphuno 
or  muriatic  acids,  the  soda  is  separated,  while 
the  tuic  acid  remains,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
a  pure  state  by  filtration  and  washinfj.  Wlien 
the  liquid  is  evaporated,  it  yields  crysta!."*  of 
sulphate  of  soda  or  of  coiiunon  salt,  accorrlitig 
to  the  acid  used.  When  the  uric  acid  thu.s 
obtained  is  distilled,  it  yields  ammonia,  pnissic 
acid,  and  the  acid  sublimate  of  Scheele  ( pi/nt- 
rk  acid).  When  dissolved  in  a  little  nitric 
acid,  it  tinges  the  skin  of  arose  coloui-,  and, 
when  evaponiied,  leaves  a  nso-oolottred  deli- 
quescent residuum. 

IIL  Intk^tinal  CAtccLi.^ — Concretions  of 
very  considerable  size  are  sometimes  found 
lodged  in  tiie  stomacli  and  intestines ;  not  so 
frequently  in  the  htnun  body,  but  very  often 
in  some  of  the  inferior  animals. 

The  only  intestinal  concretions  fi-om  the 
human  body  which  we  have  seen  are  in  the 
collection  oif  the  late  Dr.  Monro,  of  Ed  in- 
built, and  nay  still  be  seen  among  the  prep- 
rations  belonging  to  the  anatomicd  c'.i-s  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Tliey  amount 
to  liarty-one,  aind  are  all  very  nearly  of  the  same 

*  Aon.  de  Chim.  rl  de  Phys.  220. 
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nature,  though  they  differ  in  size.  Tliere 
are  fikeen  c-ilculi  exactly  similar  in  tlic  col- 
lection of  calculi  made  by  Dr.  Hunter,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  L  uiversity  <i|  (.lasgow. 
The  largest  of  these  weighs  I0a7  graiu»,  and 
as  some  parts  of  it  are  wanting,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  tint  its  wcujht,  when  entire,  was 
at  leiisl  1100  grains.  Tliese  calculi  have  a 
brown  ootour,  and  ve  composed  of  fibres  in- 
tenTo\("!i  tokjetlier  after  tlie  manner  of  felt. 
Tlu'v  Irnve  allugctlier  a  certain  resemblance  to 
sponge.  They  feel  soft,  but  are  too  hard  to  be 
mudi  ofMnpiKssed.  The  a{>ecific  gmviiy  is 
about  1*4.  One  of  diose  in  Dr.  Iltintcr's 
collenidii  has  a  frnit--t<iiic  for  a  nucleus.  Ii» 
roost  of  those  in  Dr.  Moiuo's  oolkctioo  nu 
Duefeus  whatever  can  be  observed.  I)r.  Monro 
used  to  mention,  in  his  lectures,  that  these  con- 
cretions had  been  found  m  the  colon,  and  that 
they  had  all  proved  fatal.  The  pruiciml  con- 
stituent in  these  concretions  is  the  feltfil  fihnuis 
mutter,  which  was  naturally  supposed  lu  liin  i; 
been  derived  from  the  food.  Mr.  Chft,  of  the 
College  of  SuigBonst  Londooi  conjectured  that 
it  niglit  proceed  from  oait.  Hiis  induced  Dr. 
Wollastoii  to  cvainifje  tlie  structure  of  the  oat- 
seed,  and  the  result  fully  verifted  Mr.  CJ lift's 
coniectai«.  If  the  oateeed  he  denaded  of  its 
YiMsK,  minute  needles,  or  beards,  formin«j  a 
small  bru^ii,  ure  seen  planted  at  one  of  its 
ends.  Dr.  WoUaston,  on  examining  these 
n«edi«a$,  and  comparing  them  with  similar 
ones  detached  from  the  calculi,  satisticd  him- 
self of  their  perfect  identity.  Hence  these 
concretioas  were  owing  to  the  use  o(  oats  as 
an  aiticleof  food:  as  oats  are  employed  isy  die 
common  people  of  Scotland  ns  a  common  article 
of  food,  we  see  a  reasou  why  these  concretions 
have  been  observed  chiefly  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Children  ^ivps  nn  account  of  wme  fonnod  in 
in  the  humau  jniestiuts,  in  l^uicashire,  where 
also  oat-meal  is  in  constant  use  by  the  common 
people.*  Tlie  other  constituents  of  thet»e  calculi 
are  albumen,  common  salt,  phospliatc  of  Hmc, 
and  pho!iphate  of  soda. 

These  are  not  the  only  calculi  whicli  have  been 
found  in  the  human  intestines.  Mr.  E.  Biande 
dc-scrihcrl  some  composed  entirely  of  carbonate 
of'  magnesia,  resulting  from  an  excessive  and 
continued  use  of  magnesia  for  a  long  time.  In 
one  case  a  collection  of  several  pounds  of  this 
substance  was  found  lodged  at  the  head  of  the 
colon,  which  ia  eoiMWi|«Maoe  was  mudi  dis- 
tended.t 

Dr.  Marcet  docribes  intestiml  calcati  voided 

by  tlie  rectum  possessing  the  properties  of  Ul» 
duraknl  curd  or  cheese.}. 

He  describes  odier  small  granular  concre- 
tions, \N  hich  were  conjectiued  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  to  be  the  small  woody  knots  which  are 
often  found  in  certain  pears;  and  upon  dose 
examination  this  conjecture  was  found  cm- 
rect.§ 

Some  year>  a*;o  the  writer  of  l^li^  arlide  re- 
ceived from  an  em  incut  physiciau  tu  Uiiming- 

•  PWl.  Tram.  1822,  p.  24. 

f  Royal  lattiiution  Journal,  i.  2P7. 

%  Monti  on  Oskaloas  Oii«ii«rs»  p.  127. 

I  Ibi4«p.  183. 


ham  a  number  of  small  llattcncd  oval  particles, 
which  had  been  voided  by  a  |)atient  of  his. 
Tliey  had  all  tlie  apjieanmce  of  Nee<l.s,  but  did 
not  resemble  any  >eed  with  which  we  were  ac- 
quainted. At  Uiit,  after  carrying  about  the 
bodies  for  a  considenble  time  ancT  com]xu-ing 
them  witij  the  seeds  of  every  sju  c  i^s  of  fruit 
which  we  liad  an  opjx»nuiiUy  to  mspect,  wa 
found  that  tliey  were  the  sce«U  of  figs.  The 
patirtit  had  been  editing  ^rcen  figs,  the  seeds  of 
wiiitii  had  betMi  voided  entire. 

Mr.  Children  gives  an  account  of  a  \'ery  re- 
maricable  intestinal  calculus  which  desuoyed 
die  life  of  John  Chambers,  a  young  carpenter  at 
Clithero  in  l^itu  .i-hire,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  eating  lan;e  quantities  of  unriue  plums, 
and  of  swallowing  them  together  with  me  stones. 
Three  coni n  tmn^  were  formed  in  the  nn-h  of 
tlie  colon,  having  a  plum-stone  tor  a  nucleus, 
which  in  a  short  time  destroyed  his  life.  These 
concretions,  together  wiili  some  otliers  collected 
by  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Coultate,  surgeons  in 
Lancajihire,  which  arc  deposited  in  tlie  .Museum 
of  the  Hoyal  Collie  of  Surgeons,  London, 
appear,  from  Mr.  Children's  description,  to  be 
intcrmtj<ii,ite  l)et\N*'eii  the  l  aten  concretions  in 
the  cuiiectiou  of  Dr.  Monro  and  Dr.  Hunter, 
and  the  triple  phosphates,  which  occur  so  fre» 
qiiently  in  the  mtrsiines  (4"  t!ie  inferior  animals. 
They  were  lamuuiled,  uad  toiupuaed  uf  alter- 
nate layers  of  the  felted  fibres  of  the  oat  and  the 
triple  pliosphates.  Hie  following  table  exhibits 
the  constituents  of  one  of  tliese  concretions  as 
detenii;in  (i  by  Mr.  Children: 

Animul  luatter,  chiedy  gelatin  ....  25*20 

Resin. ..'   3-90 

Ammonia-phosphate  of  magnesia. .    5  - 1 G 

Phosphate  of  lime  4J-34 

Fibnsoftheoat  20-30 


99-90* 

Tlic  calculi  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  in- 
ferior animals  were  examined  with  much  care 
by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  many  years  ago. 
Tin  y  des(  rd)e  the  foUowiiii;  v"arieties  : — 

1.  Htphoiji/uUe  of  Ititic  calculi.  Tli^  are 
composed  ot  concentric  layers,  and  veiy  brittle. 
They  redden  vegetable  Uues,  and  are  paitially 
soluble  in  water. 

2.  Pho^htUe  0^  magaeiia  calcuU*  "nicse 
concretions  are  described  as  semi-transparent 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Tlieir  s|)ecihc  gra- 
vity is  2-1  GO.  They  are  laminated.  They  are 
doubtless  very  uncommon.  We  ourselves  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  them. 

3.  Aiiimtin  'ni-jihnsphdte  of  magnesia  calcufi~^ 
said  to  be  very  common.  Their  colour  is  grw 
or  brown,  and  they  are  composed  of  Oystau 
diveri;iri;;  like  rays  from  a  centre. 

4.  Fan^oM  i-aLiiIi.—  'l'Uesc  concretions  are 
coni|X)sc"d  of  pieces  of  the  boletus  igniareu.s, 
disposed  in  layers,  and  cemented  by  animal 
matters.  These  pieces  had  of  ooufsebieen  swal- 
lo  ved  hy  the  awmab  in  whose  inlestineB  they 
were  found. 

5.  Uairif  ctdculL—Thaat  are  found  m  the 
stomach  uid  intestines  of  cows  and  sheep. 
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they  oonfist  of  bdls  of  hair  (Mted  together,  and 

generally  coated  extcniully  witli  a  very  tliin 
onuil  ofiwiiual  matter.  The  hair  had  obviousljr 
been  licked  hy  tbe  animab  fimn  their 
nions,  and  had  been  felted  by  the  ac  tion  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Tliere  arc  several  of 
these  toiicretions  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hoik 
ter  belonging  to  tlie  University  of  Cb'^irow. 
The  same  collection  contains  enormous  calculi 
oom|iosed  almost  entirely  of  phosphate  of  lime; 
but  as  there  is  no  hutoiy  attached  to  th^,  we 
bave  notTentnred  to  describe  them,  becanwwe 
do  not  kiMivv  from  what  animal,  or  from  trittt 
pirt  of  tlie  iimmal,  thev  were  obtained. 

G.  In  tlio  !>ame  coflectian  are  five  or  six  of 
liie  Cf  lt'l)rate<l  oriental  In  toars,  once  so  much 
MJUi^hiai'tcr  as  lutditines  of  approved  ethcacy. 
They  are  all  smooth  and  poliihcd,  and  have  a 
gveenbb  colour.  They  are  small  and  round, 
and  long,  so  as  to  have  a  considerable  resem- 
Miiiuf  to  a  cylinder  roumhd  ort'  at  the  ends, 
lluee  of  theK  bezoon,  seat  bv  the  Schah  of 
Perm  to  Bonanarte,  were  fbund  l)y  liertbollet 
to  ho  com  posed  of  fragments  of  woo<i.  Another 
kind  ot  these  liezoars,  (probably  artihcial,)  ona- 
ijted  by  Fonrcroy  ana  N'auqudin,  was  fbund 
composed  cliieHy  of  resin. 

IV.  UssiFK  ATioNs. — CoHcretions  HTC  apt  to 
aopear  in  various  glands  of  the  living  body. 
llkieBe  oonnat  constantly  of  pbosphate  of  lime 
and  animal  matter ;  or  of  a  mixture  of  phos- 
phate and  carbniiaic  uflime  and  animal  matter. 
In  some  rare  instances  tltey  consist  almost  exclu- 
sively of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter. 

The  MTlt-*  of  ihfsf-  i)<sifiC(itiii)iK,  ns'  tht-v  inuv  he 
callt^i,  are  ihe  ymeai  ^iaitd,  the  sahv^iry  glands, 
the  {Kincreas,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  luid  the 
spleen.  The  concretions  couijlied  up  from  the 
lungs  usually  contain  some  carlwnate  pf  lime, 
and  in  some  rare  cases  seetn  tO  be  nearly  desti- 
tute  ofpbospbate  of  lime. 

V.  CaUCVIA  op  the  PKOSTJtTE  OLAKD.-i- 

Calrxili  occasionally  form  in  tlie  prosUte 
gUuid)  sometimes  in  great  numbers  at  a  time 
and<^  small  size,  but  occasional  I  v  in  smaller 
numbers  and  of  a  size  nearly  as  larpe  n-^  that 
of  a  hazel-nut.  Often  they  do  noi  exceed  llie 
siae  of  the  hc-ad  of  an  ordinary  sized  pin,  and 
tbejr  are  rarely  larger,  judging  from  those 
which  we  have  seen,  than  a  |>ea.  Tliese 
calculi  wfrc  first  examined  by  Hr.  W  ollaston, 
who  (bund  them  composed  of  phosphate  of 
limef  mixed  widi  more  or  lew  animal  matter. 
Dr.  Prout  informs  i  tl  :\t  he  has  met  with 
calculi  from  the  j-rostate  gland  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  carbomtte  of  lime. 
Tlie  writer  of  this  article  h.L*  met  %vith  five 
or  six  which  contained  very  luile  t  ariliy  matter, 
but  which  were  comjjoscd  chieHy  of  a  sub- 
stance having  consideiable  analogy  to  cystic 
oxide. 

These  calaili,  when  small,  are  nearly  splie- 
rical,  and  have  a  yellowish  brown  colour: 
those  of  a  lai^  sixe  are  smooth  and  poUahed, 
and  have  the  apprnnmre  of  porcelain  ;  pre- 
cisely similar,  indeed,  to  the  pbospliate  of  lime 
calcvli  formerly  described.  Dr.  Prout  is  ui 
opinioD  that  tliew  popodainouB  calculi  always 


originate  in  abscesses  of  the  prostate  gland. 
But  there  are  not  a  few  of  tliem  in  T>r.  Ilnnler's 
cqllccuon  of  such  a  size  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  deposited  in  any  cyst  of 
the  prostate  gland,  liusc  calculi  sonictinies 
give  little  uneaiiiness,  and  arc  not  suspected 
till  after  death. 

VI.  T'ntVAnr  CAif  t  i  i. — The  constituent* 
of  urinary  calculi,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  are  tlie  following  CubMUMCS : — 

I.  Uric  add. 

3.  Urate  of  ammonia. 

3.  Urate  of  soda. 

4.  Phosphate  uf  lime. 

5.  Ammcnia-pfaosphate  of  magnesia. 

6.  Carbonate  of  Ume. 

7.  Silica » 

8.  Cystic  oxide. 

9.  Xanthic  oxide. 

10.  Colouring  matter  of  urine. 

I I.  Purpurate  of  ankuooin. 

12.  Fibiin. 

13.  Mneos. 

14.  Vrva. 

lliese  substances  seldom  appear  insulated 
or  constituting  each  a  Whole  calculus.  In 
gpnprjil  several  of  tlu  in  appear  totreiiirr,  either 
mixed  or  constuutiiiic  ulteruatc  layers.  To 
enable  us  to  form  correct  notions  tespeeting 
the  way  in  which  they  make  their  appeanmee 
in  the  urinary  organs,  it  wilt  be  requisite  in 
the  hrst  place  to  mako  a  few  leimarits  upon 
urine. 

Urme,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  liquid  seoeted 

frnm  tlic  hliKxl  by  two  large  glands  railed  the 
kidneys,  po:»M;.ssing  a  remarkable  structure 
which  has  been  minutely  described  by  anato- 
mists. Tlie  quantity  of  urine  voided  daily 
differs  very  much  in  different  individuals,  de- 
pending in  some  measure  on  the  quantity  of 
drink  and  upon  the  state  of  the  skin.  But 
perhaps  two  pounds  avoirdupois  or  14,000 
grains  approaches  somewhat  to  the  ccncnl 
average.  It  is  transparent,  has  a  light  amber 
colour,  and,  when  voided,  has  an  aromatic 
odour  vvliiih  has  hcen  compare<l  to  tliat  of 
violetii.  As  It  cools,  this  aromatic  odour  leaves 
it,  and  ancMhec  snooeeds,  well  known  under 
the  name  of  urimnu.  in  two  or  three  days 
this  smell  is  succeeded  by  another,  whidi  has 
a  considerable  re.sejiil)lauce  to  that  of  $our 
milk.  It  lias  a  disagreeable  bitteriaste,  and 
a  specific  gravity  wiuch  varies  very  much; 
but  which  may  be  slated  a.H  vibratiti.;  l>t  tween 
t  OlO  and  1020;  though  in  certain  diseases 
it  ris^  as  high  as  1*050  or  sinks  as  low  as 
1003. 

It  reddens  vegetable  blues,  owinir  prolmbly 
to  the  presence  of  a  little  urate  of  ainnionia, 
and  to  some  biphosphates  which  it  alway$  liolds 
in  solution.  If  we  add  to  healthv  wrine  a  few 
drops  of  any  acid,  and  set  it  a,side  for  sonic  time, 
small  red  coloured  crystals  are  dei>o8tted.  Ihese 
consist  of  uric  acid  tinged  by  some  colouring 
matter.  If  we  evaporate-  a  rprantity  of  healthy 
urine  to  one  halt  ils  iiatunil  bulk,  aiid  Uieit  mix 
it  with  nitric  acid,  and  set  it  aside  in  an  open 
vesid,  a  number  of  beautiful  crystals  in  phues 
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make  their  appearance.  They  have  a  light 
yi  llowisli  brown  colour  and  a  silkv  histrp,  and 
cousisi  of  urea  combined  with  nitric  acid. 

Hie  preseitce  of  ralphmR  add  can  be  de- 
tected ID  urine  by  means  of  a  aolutkm  of 
ddonde  of  barhim;  muriatic  arid  may  be 
detected  by  nilr.ili-  of  siUci  ;  ;ui<l  pliosplifiric 
acid  by  nitrate  of  lead ;  the  white  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  whieh,  as  fiur  as  it  ii  a 
phoifiphatp,  being  a^in  disHolved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrtc  acid.  Lime  may  be  detected 
by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  quan- 
tity of  magnesia  in  urine  is  so  small  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  detect  its  presence  by 
re-agents.  But  if  a  quantity  of  healthy  urine 
be  left  for  two  or  thiee  weeks  in  a  cylindrical 
ghsR  Tesxel,  the  anotrth  of  wMdi  ii  covered 
with  1  i  ;  r,  and  tlien  be  jKnired  out,  we  shall 
find  atuichuil  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  a  number 
of  small  transparent  cryitab  consisting  of  finir> 
si<U'(I  prisms  with  square  bases.  These  Ciystab 
con.stuute  a  double  salt  composed  of 

One  atom  phosphate  of  ammonia  6*625 
One  atom  phosphate  of  magnesia  7 
The  formation  of  these  crystals  proves 
evidently  tfial  ma>riiesia  exists  in  urine,  though 
only  m  minute  quantiQr.  Urine  also  contains 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia ;  the  lastof  wbidi 
may  be  drtmH  by  the  smell,  if  we  add 
caustic  potash  to  unue  concentrated  by  evapo- 
mtion  oftr  sulnimnc  acid  in  the  vacuum  of 
an  air-pump.  If  we  continue  this  evairaration 
nearly  to  dryness,  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
potash  and  sulphate  of  soda  make  their  ap- 
peaianoe  in  it,  proving  that  both  potash  and 
soda  enter  into  the  constitution  of  urine.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of 
healthy  urine  according  to  Benelius  a  analysis^ 
which  is  die  latest  that  we  have. 

Witf^r   93-300 

Urea  3^10 

Uricaeid... 0*100 

IMucos   0*032 

Lactic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia, 

*>^c*   1'714 

Sulphate  of  potash....  ,*••«.  ,4  0*371 
Sulphate  of  soda   0-316 

Phn  nh;if["  of  soda  .«••..  0  294 

PiiosiJ^mte  of  ammonia  0*165 

Chloride  of  sodium                . .  0*445 

Sal-ammoniac   0*150 

Earthy  phosphates,  with  a  trace  of 

Hiiorid  of  cddum   o  lOO 

Silica  •••   0*003 


100*000 


Besides  these  substances,  which  fbnn  con- 
stant ingredien(<i  of  hculthy  nrinp,  this  liquid 
lu  different  diseases  has  b<!en  found  to  contain 
albumen,  hbrin,  and  red  globules  of  the  binod  ; 
nitric  add,  purpuric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  c.irbontc 
add,  benaoic  acid;  cystic  oxide,  su^ar,  bile, 
pus,  and  dottbtkss  also  aanibie  oxide,  dwugh 

*  The  writer  «(  dbis  aitie!«  hss  in  vain  endea- 
veu«d  to  asesfftsia  the  pieMaee  «f  theie  bsdiss  in 

arinc. 


that  has  not  yet  been  asevlainfld  by  oibeef^ 

vation. 

Of  these  different  constituents  of  unne 
there  arc  only  two  that  it  will  be  requisite 
to  deicribe  partiailarly  in  this  place.  Theie 
are  urea  and  uric  acid. 

Urea,  when  pure,  is  a  transparent  colourless 
substance,  having  a  pearW  lustre  and  otystalliring 
in  Ibtti^ided  prisms.  Its  taste  is  feeble;  but 
it  leaves  a  s<*nsihk  coldness  on  the  tongue  like 
nitre.  Its  smell  is  flight,  but  peculiar,  and 
quite  different  from  that  o(  urine.  When  ex- 
posed to  damp  air  it  deliquesces,  but  doe?  not 
seem  to  be  d(M:omp<)sed.  The  spt.'cific  gravuy 
of  its  cryst.ils,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Prout,  is 
1*350.  At  OQfi  water  dissolve*  mote  than  it* 
ofini  -weight  of  it,  and  the  solution  may  be 
exposed  to  xho  ;iir  without  umh'rgoing  any 
change,  provided  it  be  pure;  but  if  it  he 
contaminated  with  the  smallest  quantity  of 
foreign  matter,  it  is  speedily  converted  info 
carlxinateof  ammuiiu.  Boiling  water  disi,ulvt.'s 
any  quantity  of  it  whatever.  Alcohol  of  0-816 
dissolves  at  60<>  about  the  fiflh  part  of  its 
weight  of  it,  and  at  a  boiling  h&it  more  tliaii 
its  own  weight;  but  when  t'>c  ihjuid  cooLs, 
the  excess  of  urea  separates  in  crystals.  When 
mixed  with  die  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline 
eirths,  and  heatM  (provided  watf-r  bt-  pre.^L'iit), 
it  IS  decomiiomi  uiid  con>'erted  ciueHy  inUi 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  number  of  curious 
facts  respecting  the  relation  oxiblitiL;  between 
urea  and  cyanogen  have  iaiely  bteii  discovered, 
Avhicl)  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  Ooci^ 
sional  existence  of  prussic  acid  in  urine, — 
a  fact  which  seems  to  be  pretty  weUestidilished ; 
but  it  woutd  lead  ws  t(K>  f.ir  from  (he  sul^ect 
of  calculi  to  state  them  here. 

Urie  add,  when  a  white,  tasldeas 

substance,  existing  eitiier  in  |K)\V(ler  or  in  minute 
crystals,  which  stem  to  be  lour-sided  prisms. 
It  has  no  smell.  According  to  Dr.  Henry,  it  is 
soluble  at  60O  in  1720  parts  of  water ;  but 
pr.  Prout  could  not  dissolve  it  in  10,000 
times  its  wciirht  of  waur.*  It  dissolves  readily 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  oc  soda,  fiom 
which  it  may  again  be  precipitated  in  a  white 
powder  by  the  addition  of  almost  any  acid. 
It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  witli  ederv«is4:t;sicti, 
when  assisted  by  heat.  When  the  solution  is 
gently  concentrated,  crystals  of  erythnc  acid 
form  in  it.  When  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  a  beautiful  pink  sediment  remains, 
vriiicil  is  a  chaiacteristic  of  this  acid.  On 
one  oocanon  we  have  aeca  vrio  aeid  converted 
jnto  ttiea  by  dq;ettion  in  nibne  acid.  The 

*  The  probability  »  that  both  of  thiwe  italMBeals 
(incompatible  they  may  at  int  tight  appear)  afo 
•ubiuntially  correct.  Dr.  Ueaiy  probtibly  dige«t«d 
uric  acid  in  water  of  60",  »ad  evapeniM  a  sivsn 
wei{(ht  of  this  water  to  rtryneatia  a  uMidciaie  beat, 
and  weighed  the  uric  acid  rcinaining.  Dr.  Pronl,  on 
the  odier  hand ,  riigeated  one  grain  of  uric  acid  iit 
10/XK) grain*  oi  water  without  being  able  to  ili^viU  c 
it.  The  firat  experiment  •howi  the  quantUj/  of  uric 
acid  wbich  water  can  di^'^olvc  wlicn  the  attraction 
of  aggregation  i«  dettroycd  :  the  tecood  tha  potMr 

which  water  powwtsse  10  dsiirojr  this  attiacttoa  of 

aggregation. 
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experiment  was  made  by  a  surgeon  who  w  ishtd 
to  dt;termine  the  nature  of  a  calculus  wluth 
he  had  exlrdcte<l.  Tlie  result  not  being  satis- 
£icU>iy,  he  brought  both  the  calculus  and  the 
snbnance  into  whirh  hft  had  converted  it,  to 
tlu-  writer  of  this  ;irtit  le.  Tlie  calculus  was 
the  common  uric  acid  calculus,  mixed  app^- 
Mndy  with  urate  of  atnmonk.  The  luhstanoe 
into  which  it  hud  been  ooDveited  was 
The  surgeon  could  not  |^ve  a  satisfactory 
•ooouat  of  die  process  whwh  be  had  folbwe<^ 
and  we  attempted  ia  vain  to  lepeat  it  mio- 
cessfully. 

Uric  acid  combines  with  tlte  different  bases, 
■od  fonne  sali»  oeaiiy  insoiubie.  The  .  urate 
of  ammonia  is  Oie  most  soluble ;  it  diaaolves 

ill  about  4B0  times  its  weinlit  of  water,  and 
tlte  solution  has  the  proptrty  of  reddeniQ)r 
vegetable  blues.  If  we  put  a  cjuantity  <w 
healthy  urine  under  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air-pump  over  sulphunc  acid,  and  allow 
it  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  a  sediment  <^ 
male  of  ammonia  gradually  att:ic!ie.s  itself  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  unue  is. 
Hits  seems  to  prove  that  in  urine  the  uric  aeid 
is  in  the  state  of  urate  of  ammonia. 

Let  us  DOW  take  a  view  of  the  different  uri- 
nary ("ilculi,  that  we  may  see  wliat  li^ht  our 
knowledge  of  the  urine  will  throw  upon  their 
formation. 

1 .  Uric  (ic'id  c/ih  iili. — Tile  uric  acid  cilnilus 
is  by  for  the  niu»t  coiumon  of  all,  aiid  to 
judge  from  Uie  number  of  calculi  whkh  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  had  an  opjwrtunity 
of  ins|)ecting,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  con- 
cretions formed  in  the  kidney  or  urinary  blad- 
der owe  their  origin  to  the  deposition  of  uric 
add,  either  in  a  pure  state,  or  combined  widi 
ammonia.  As  healtliy  urine  contaitis  urate  of 
ammonia  to  the  amount  of  about  l-€13th 
part,  and  as  this  salt  requires  about  480  times 
Its  wei-lit  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  we  see  at 
once  that,  li  by  any  dmngement  in  the  diges- 
tive oigans  the  quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia 
in  urine  should  be  tripled,  a  portion  of  it 
would  of  necessity  be  thrown  down,  as  the  unue 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  tlie  whole  of  it 
in  solution:  fur  the  uiate  of  ammonia  would 
amount  to  1-27l8t  part  of  the  urine ;  so  tlmt 
alx>ut  three-ei^'lillis  of  it  would  pnHij)itate. 
Calculi  composed  of  urate  of  ammonia  are 
always  small,  and  seem  nearly  peculiar  to 
children.  Tliey  are  undnuT)ted!v  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  existence  of  an  excess  of  uraie  of  am- 
monia in  the  urine,  which  is  a  v&y  common 
OOnsequence  of  indigestion,  proceeding  either 
fiom  the  use  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  food, 
or  of  r.Kid  which  does  not  agne  With  the  coiH 
stitutioQ  of  the  child. 

Whenever  a  fif«e  add  makes  its  way  into  the 
urine,  uric  add  constantly  precipitates,  and 
may  give  origin  to  a  calculus  unless  it  be 
voided  aloiq^  wiA  the  orine.  Now,  as  there 
is  always  a  quantity  of  free  muriatic  acid  in 
tlie  stomach,  and  frequently  also  aceiic  acid, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  these,  when  they  become 
excessive,  may  make  tlieir  way  to  the  urine, 
and  oocBsion  a  precipitation  of  uric  acid. 

It  ii  probable  that  moat  of  these  caicoli  ham 


tlu  ir  ori'^in  in  the  kidney,  from  which  they  are 
uut  displaced  till  they  have  gained  some  size ; 
for  if  eidier  urate  of  ammonia  or  uric  add 
were  to  be  piedpitated  in  the  bladder,  as  tliey 
would  be  in  the  state  of  a  powder  or  of  minute 
crystal,  tliey  would  |in)bal>ly  lie  v( tided  along 
with  the  urine.  But,  after  a  nucleus  has 
lodged  in  the  bladder,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it 
increases  in  size  ;  bccaiisp  the  tiric  acid,  &c. 
as  precipitated,  is  de{K)sited  on  tts  surfiice,  and 
adheres  to  it. 

Calculi  composed  of  uric  acid  are  generally 
of  a  brownish  re<l  or  fawn  colour,  but  occa- 
sionally approaching  to  the  colour  of  maho- 
gany. The  surface  is  often  smooth,  but  not 
unfrequently  finely  tuberculated.  This  kind  of 
calculus  is  usually  comjxised  of  <  n  i  itnc  la- 
mina:. Its  fracture  generally  pn^nts  an  imper- 
fect crystalline  texture,  but  sometimes  an  earthy 
onp;  in  which  case  its  colour  is  lighter,  and  it 
usually  conUiins  a  mixture  of  urate  of  ammonia. 

Benre  the  blow-pipe  this  calculus  blackens, 
emits  a  smoke  having  a  peculiar  colour,  and  is 
gradually  consumed,  leaving  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  white  ash,  which  is  generally  alkaline. 
It  is  completely  soluble  in  caustic  potashj 
and  precipitated  again  by  any  add  in  the 
firm  of  a  white  granular  )>ow(icr.  When  a 
fragment  of  it  is  mixed  w.tli  nitric  acid,  and 
heated  on  a  wau-h-glass,  it  dissoheit  wi<th  efler- . 
vescence;  and  if  the  soUition  b«-  p\-nporated 
to  dryness,  the  re^yidue  ai»suiiies  a  beautiful 
pink  colour. 

This  is  by  £ir  the  most  common  species  of 
calcultts.  The  number  of  calculi  composed 
of  uric  acid  'alone,  or  only  s!i'.^ht!y  mixed  with 
Other  bodies,  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hunter 
deposited  in  Ae  Hunterian  Museum  belonging 
to  tile  University  of  tMasgow,  amouuLs  to 
nmety-tiiijlit.  Of  tlie.se  sixty-seven  are  tuber- 
CHllated  on  the  surface.  The  largest  of  llieni 
measures  three  inches  in  length,  and  weighs 
234U  grains.  Another  weighs  1817  gmins. 
Most  of  them  are  composed  of  concentric 
lamina,  chiefly  distioguishabie  by  ditiierence 
of  colour,  and  In  the  density  or  looseness  of 
texture.  Some  of  them  contain  a  small  OOOH 
pact  nucleus  of  uric  acid ;  others  not. 

Hie  uric  acid  calculi,  quite  smooth  on  the 
surface  in  the  «:ame  cotlectinn,  amount  to 
twenty-three.  No  other  dillierence  between 
these  and  the  tubercuhled  calculi  nm  be 
pointed  out,  except  tlie  appearance  c>f  tlu-  "sur- 
face. Several  of  tlicm  are  crystal  liied,  and 
tliey  consist  of  lamina;  like  the  others.  In 
some  of  the  internal  laminc,  tubercles  can  be 
distinctly  recognised. 

Tliere  are  eight  uric  acid  calculi  in  the  col- 
lection, of  a  mudi  whiter  colour  and  more 
chalky  texture  than  the  others.  Probably  they 
contain  urate  of  soda.  One  of  these  contains 
a  piece  of  bright  iruu  as  a  nuclt-u::.* 

Calculi  of  urate  of  ammonia  are  so  rare  that 
their  existence  has  been  denied  altogether. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  in  the  coUi^rtion  of 
calculi  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  belonging  to 

•  Must  of  l)ir^r  calculi  li.ive  been  vaMiiihril. 
This  is  the  rcasua  wh\  the  inrn  has  nuiuaocd 
hright. 
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the  University  of  Glasgow ;  but  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
inj?  and  •jiibjt  i  t;t»i;  to  a  <  bentif"Al  aiiiUysiH  a 
consiidei'able  number  of  such  calcuh.  The 
faUe  Dr.  Blonteatli,  sturgeon  m  Glasgow,  had  a 
high  rBputatiaa  as  an  Oj^eaXnx  fot  the  stone, 
lie  had  preserved  all  tiie  calcdii  which  he  had 
extracted,  and  anions  t!i<-m  tl.i  ri.-  were  no  fewer 
than  levea  oonsistiug  of  urate  of  ammouia. 
Moat  of  Aem  had  bwo  crtnuited  ftom  infium 
hrt"  r  en  the  apes  of  two  years  eleven  months, 
and  nine  years,  though  one  was  from  a  man  of 
ibfty.  It  was  dark-coloured,  and  in  hytn, 
ana  alK)ut  tlie  size  of  a  wren's  egg. 

ITiey  were  all  small,  but  sufhciently  large  to 
be  subjected  to  analysis  without  any  great  di- 
minution of  their  sixe.  The  diameter  of  the 
largest  was  one  inch  mid  five^eighths. 

t'r.ito  of  iiiiiinoMia  calculi  liave  a  clay  co- 
lour ;  the  sur£icc  is  in  most  c<i>es  smooth, 
but  sometimes  tnbeiculated.  Tlie  stone  is 
composed  of  concfntric  layers,  and  the  frac- 
ture is  verj  tine  earthy.  Re&ire  llic  blow-pipe 
it  usually  decrepitates  strongly.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water  than  uric  acid  calculus,* 
and  when  heated  with  caustic  potash  gives  out 
a  strong  smell  of  ammonia.  i.u|u:ii  c.irlH>nate 
of  pobuh  or  soda  readily  dissolves  the  mate 
of  amnKmia  calculus,  although  they  are  in- 
c.ipablt:  of  tlii!M.>lvitii^  urir  arid  calculi.  Tlie 
reason  of  this  is,  that  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place;  the  cuhunic  acid  and  ammonia 
unite  together,  and  make  their  escape,  while 
the  caustic  alkali  combines  witli  the  uric  acid. 
Two  of  these  calculi  consisted  of  urate  of  am- 
monia alone ;  two  had  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid, 
while  tlie  external  part  was  urate  of  ammonia; 
and  three  were  mixtuies  of  uric  add  and  urate 
of  ammonia. 

Urate  of  ammonia  cahsnli  are  certainly  ran. 
They  seem  to  be  mostly  confinr-J  tu  iiifjtit<s,  or 
at  least  to  persons  under  puberty.  They  occa- 
sion a  di-L;rcL'  of  irntalitJii  ui  tlie  patient 
scsirci-lv  iTcdih^L'.  The  opciiiu;^  or  shutting 
of  a  door,  or  the  least  noise  or  motion,  pro- 
duces a  paro^am  at  the  moat  diAnaaing 
kind. 

Uric  acid  exists  very  fifquenily  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  calculus,  the  i,'re;itesi  part  of  which 
consists  of  other  ingredients ;  showing  clearly 
to  what  cause  the  origin  of  the  disease  must 
be  ascribed. 

2.  AltUberrif  or  ujcalutc  t>f  lime  eulcuh. — 
Next  to  the  tirle  add,  we  coooeive  Uiat  the 
oxn'atp  of  limp  con«ittilM  mos-t  frequently  the 
nucleus  of  urinaiy  calculi.  This  calculus  is 
usually  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  approaching  to 
that  of  dried  blood,  its  surface  is  very  rough 
and  tuberculated.  It  is  usually  hard  and  com- 
pact, and,  when  cut  through,  exhibits  an  im- 
perfectly laminated  texture.  Mulberry  calculi 
conmionly  approach  the  spherical  fwm,  and 
are  never  very  lan^e.  Tlie  tlinmeter  of  ihe 
largest  in  the  Hunteriiiu  c*(>llectioii  belonging 

*  It  i*  not  unlikely  that  the  cnlciilu*  originally 
exSUlfllcd  by  i^checlc  wa«  romposcd  of  urate  of 
MmiiioBia.  This  would  Mcoanl  for  its  solubility, 
which  be  fonait  nuidi  ffsatev  than  that  of  uric  acid 
cakali  ever  it. 


to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  is  tW6  inchd. 
It  weighs  1323  grains.  Before  the  blow-pipe 
this  calculus  expands  into  a  kind  of  white 
efflorescence,  which,  when  moistened  and 
brought  in  contact  with  turmeric  paper,  stains 
it  red,  owing  to  the  lime  beiiw  deprived  of  its 
add,  and  rendered  caustic  by  the  heat  When 

pouiuk-il,  it  di^jiolves  slowly  in  muriatic  c»r 
nitnc  acid ;  and  the  oxalate  ol  lime  may  be 
again  thrown  down  by  ammonia. 

'Hierr  is  a  variety  of  t!vi<!  cnlculus  called 
het/i]i-!>4 1  d  calculus,  from  some  resemblance 
whu  li  it  bears  in  colour  and  lustre  to  hemp- 
seed.  It  is  remarkably  smooth  and  pole- 
coloured,  and  always  of  a  small  size.  A  num- 
ber uf  these  hemp-seed  cakmli  usually  eiiat  in 
the  bladder  at  once. 

As  oxalic  acid  w  not  a  eooatituent  of  heal- 
ihy  urine,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  to  wliat 
altenuion  in  the  blood  or  in  the  fbnctioos  of 
tlie  kidney  its  formation  is  owing.  Ptobably 
the  appearance  of  this  acid  is  the  con«<<»fpience 
of  llie  motle  of  living.  From  a  paper  by 
Mr.  R.  Smitii,  of  Bristol,  entitled  A  statUticai 
luquirjf  into  the  Frtqtttncy  of  Stune  in  the 
Bladder  in  Great  Britain  and  IrrUmd,  it  ap- 
pears, tJiat  in  tlie  collection  of  calculi  K  loniriug 
to  the  ikistol  Infirmary,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  specuncns,  wout  five* 
twelfths,  or  almost  one-lialf  are  either  com- 
posed t  ntirely  uf  oxalate  of  lime,  or  contain 
at  lea.-t  a  nucleus  of  that  substance.  Of  the 
one  hun(ir«  <l  and  eii,'htv-«'ven  ailculi  belong- 
ing to  ditiercmt  prattttionerM  in  Mandiestcr, 
described  by  Ot.  Henry,  alxutt  one-fimdi  aiQ 
eillier  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  or  contain 
it  as  a  nucleus.  In  Dr.  Hunter's  collection 
lielunurinL;  to  the  University  of  (Jlasgow,  the 
number  of  calculi  composed  altogether  of 
oxalate  of  Time  anKmnts  to  only  two.  But 
those  whirh  contuin  a  nucleus  of  oxalate  of 
lime  amount  to  tit'teen.  Of  these,  ten  contain 
a  nucleus  of  oxalate  of  lime,  while  the  outer 
Limina  is  uric  ac  id.  l  ive  liave  a  nucleus  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  while  the  outer  cru^it  is  triple 
piioiqihMle*  In  thiee  of  the  Ave  there  are  three 
uminv;  1.  a  nudeus  of  oxalate  of  lime; 
1.  a  ^ick  lamina  of  phospliate  of  lime; 
3.  a  ihui  cnivt  of  triple  pliosphate. 

We  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  their  num> 
bers,  becaa<ie  Dr.  Hunter  has  left  no  documents 

by  whii  h  the  hxalities  fnun  which  he  procured 
hii>  udculi  can  lie  authenticated.  As  he  did 
not  himself  |)ractise  as  a  surgeon,  it  is  ob%  icnts 
that  his  collection  inu.>-t  ha\e  lieen  made  by 
presents  from  other  per.suus ;  and  being  a 
great  favourite  with  his  pupils,  who  were  set- 
tled in  almost  every  district  of  Britain,  it  is 
prohoble  that  he  drew  his  supplies  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  whole  ishuid. 

3.  Fhot^hate  (if  liiiK  calculus. — ^Iliis  calculus 
n  generally  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  its  sur- 
f.ice  is  smooth  like  porcelain,  as  to  appear 
higblv  polished.  It  is  very  regulai  ly  laminated. 
The  faminx  are  usually  thick  and  very  cisity 
separated  from  each  other.  The  shape  is  mostly 
oval,  and  the  size  is  sometimes  very  consitler- 
ah?e.  We  have  seen  one  taken  out  of  tlie  bhid- 
der,  afier  death,  of  such  a  sin  that  it  nuist  have 
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nearly  filled  it.  It  does  not  fuse  before  the 
blow.pipe.  It  diMolw  readily  in  mumtic 
acid,  without  i-fiervescence,  and  is  precipitated 
undecompused  by  caustic  ammonia. 

Judging  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ilraiido, 
Dr.  Marc«t,  Dr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Smitb,  wlio 
lmv«  described  the  constitution  of  no  ftwer 
than  calculi,  this  calculus  in  a  pure  state  is 
exeeeduiijiy  rare,  and  geneniily  of  a  small  size. 
The  numherof  calculi  com}M>se<l  entirely  of  phos- 
phate of  lirae,  ill  Dr.  iiiiuti  i's  Liilli  t ', ion,  IS  13. 
Tlie  largest  is  i  H  mthcs  in  K  nirih  ;  Imt  it  i^  i;at 
certain  tliat  it  was  from  a  lniiiuui  hladdcr.  It 
weighs  2142  gnins.  The  Hne^t  of  these  calculi 
is  composed  of  five  Itunina^,  ea;>ilv  separable, 
and  quite  MiUKitli  .111(1  polislu  d  on  ifu-  siirfatc. 

There  are  1 1  caicuh  in  the  same  collection 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  the 
outermost  coat  of  \\liirh  is  tin-  triple  phosphate. 
Thus  the  whole  phuitpliati'  uf  lime  calculi  in 
this  collection  amount  to  54,  which  appioaehes 
to  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  Hut  we  are  not 
certain  that  some  of  these  may  not  have  been 
from  some  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  num- 
ber coniaininK  a  nucleus  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  an  external  coating  of  the  triple  phosphates 
is  small,  not  amounting  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
collection.  Tliere  is  not  a  single  calculus  in 
which  a  nucleus  of  phosphate  of  limetsibnowed 
by  H  lamina  of  nric  ;ic  i(i  or  oxalate  of  I i^no. 

As  phosphate  ot  lime  ^,or  at  least  biphoHphafc 
of  lime)  exists  in  urine*  diough  in  exceedingly 
ninute  quantity^  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
oeiTinsf  how  it  might  be  deposited.  W  hatever 
Ikis  the  projx!rty  of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline, 
will  of  necessi^  precipitate  phosphate  of  lime 
Aom  it.  For  example,  if  the  nature  of  the  urea 
were  so  miirh  cli  inu'ed  that  it  should  he  ron- 
veited  into  carbonate  of  aramouia,  whicli  hap- 
pens out  of  the  body  whenever  k  is  heated  in 
conUict  with  jxitiLsh  or  s<Hla  and  "nlei,  it  i>  ob- 
vious iliat  phosphate  of  lime  wouUi  be  Uirowu 
down. 

4.  Anmumia-^ospfiale  of  magwsia  calculi. 
Ttmt  are  always  nearly  white.  TTie  surface  is 

comnKHilv  uneven,  and  covered  with  lumutL' 
tibioiug  cniktals.  Tlie  texture  is  not  at  all,  or  very 
imperfectly  fauninated.  This  calculus  is  so^ 
and  easily  broken  and  rodiict d  to  powde  r.  Hut  it 
is  said  fiomelimes  to  be  hard  aud  compact,  and 
when  broken,  eidiibits  a  ay -suilli?^  tevturc,  m  d 
is  somewhat  trmsparent.  ITk  re  i*!  n  rfmarkable 
calculus  of  this  kind  in  the  llunii  riiiti  .Museum, 
belonging  to  the  University  of  (Jlasgow.  It 
was  taken  from  the  bladder  after  death,  which  it 
completely  filled.  It  was  tmnt  to  the  mtiseum 
by  Dr.  Kmu'.  of  Iniiic.  It  is  an  ov;d  .-tone, 
constituting  a  pretty  exact  cast  of  the  bladder. 
Near  the  centre  it  is  a  little  smaller,  indicatiiwa 
stricture  of  tlie  blswMtT  in  that  jilnrr.  Tlie 
length  of  this  stone  is  tive  inches  and  a  half. 
Its  circumfeience  where  thickest  is  fourteen 
inches  and  one-sixteenth  ;  but  at  the  stricture 
only  ten  inches.  Its  weight  is  one  iiound 
fourteen  ounces  and  eight  grains  avoirdupois. 
It  is  white  and  crystallized  on  thesurfiice,beaii- 
ing  some  resemblance  to  agulinatolite.  Tt  is 
composed  of  a  nuch  us  of  \iric  acid,  liaving  a 
brown  oolotu,  and  composed  of  many  concen- 


tric lamina;.  The  txtenuil  cnist  is  ainnionia- 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  mi.\ed  with  some  animal 
matter.  This  calculus  is  the  largest  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  ever  seen.  Before  the 
blow-jiipt  this  calculus  gives  tiif  ilic  (idmu  of 
ammonia,  oud  at  length  mtltn  wiUi  difficulty. 
It  gives  out  ammimia  when  treated  with  caustic 
P'  txsh,  and  is  very  easily  dissolved  by  veiy 
dilute  acids. 

It  is  a  rare  diing  to  meet  with  a  calculus 
cornpose<l  entirely  of  ammonia-phosphate  of 
maunesia.  In  the  Iluntcrian  collection  be- 
longing to  the  C'ollece  of  Glasgow,  which 
consists  of  225  urinary  calculi  and  about 
7S  intestifial  calculi,  biltary  calculi,  and  atS- 
culi !»( !f»nging  to  inferior  animals,  tliere  is  not  a 
single  suecimen  of  this  calculus  in  a  st;ae  of  pu- 
rity. But  mixed  with  phosphate  of  lime  H 
is  by  no  meaii>  uncommon,  and  tlir-n  ron<;ti- 
tutes  what  Dr.  W  (Hxstiin  called /H*iWr  ciilai- 
tux.  It  is  usually  wliit)  and  friable,  somewhat 
like  a  mass  of  chalk.  It  is  sometimes  very 
large.  It  fuses  very  easily  before  the  blow- 
pi|>e,  and  dissolves  with  great  ease  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  lliere  are  fourteen  such  caluiU 
in  the  tlunterian  collection.  The  lanrest  is 
tliree-fiftlis  of  nri  inch  in  length,  and  mcIjIis 
1758  grains.  One  of  the.se  calculi  cunuins  a 
piece  oflead  about  the  .size  of  a  crow-quill,  and 
more  than  an  inch  Ion,:,  ^^  llich  had  rv  ed  as  a 
nucleus.  A  sfcoiid  lias  a  niu.lt'u.sof  tin.  lie- 
sidcs  these  fijurtcen  composed  entirely  of  the 
mixture  of  the  two  phosphates,  there  are  se- 
venteen calculi  in  the  s;ime  collertion  having  a 
nucleus  of  pho.s])hate  of  lime,  but  whose  exter- 
nal coat  is  the  fusible  calculus.  It  is  curious 
that  this  external  coat,  which  is  usually  much 
more  abundant  than  die  nut  Ions,  is  not  concen- 
tric with  it.  The  internal  nucleus  with  which 
the  calculus  has  dmonsly  originated  is  lre> 
qiiently  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  oul- 
si»le  of  the  calculus  on  one  side,  and  more  than 
an  inch  from  it  at  tlie  other  side.  It  is  obvious 
from  this,  that  the  accumulation  of  tlie  fusible 
]>iirt  of  the  calculus  must  have  been  ver>  rapid. 

.\>  bi|t(ir.s|ihatL' of  magnesia  exists  m  unite, 
and  a:i  it  becomes  insoluble  wheoever  the  se- 
cond atom  of  acid  is  satuiated  with  ammonk, 
wr  can  easily  sec  that  thorn  ought  to  be  a  de- 
{x>sa  uf  aiutuunia-phosphate  of  magnesia  when- 
ever the  urine  becomes  charged  with  ammonia. 
Amtnoniacal  m  ine  usually  indicates  a  broken 
constitution  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  such 
urine  the  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  always 
increases  enormously.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  fiisible  catcuhur  fhK{ueiitly  forms  the  outer- 
roost  coat  of  lar^c  calculi,  and  that  wliali-vfr 
may  have  been  the  original  state  of  the  urine 
when  the  calculous  deposits  begnn  to  be  formed, 
it  idtimately  temiinalts,  unliss  the  irritating 
cause  bo  removed,  in  tho  uj  juc  becoming  alka> 
line,  and  the  consequent  deposition  of  the  fusible 
calculous  matter.  Perhaps  this  may  be  owing 
in  some  cjuscs  to  imjiroper  medical  treatment ; 
for  Dr.  Prout  mentions  calculi  which  he  had 
examined,  the  outer  crust  of  which  consisted  of 
urate  of  soda.  In  such  cases  the  patient  seems 
to  have  liet  ii  S'a1)j«-<iid  to  .i  course-  of  alkaline 
medicincii  till  tlic  urine  was  impregnated  with 
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an  excess  of  soda.  This  occasioned  Uie  depo- 
sition of  urate  of  sodii,  and  would  ultimately 
have  led  to  tl»e  dejmiliou  of  the  triple  earthy 
plio9|)hatif<(,  and  probtbly  tp  the  inacMe  of 
their  quanti^. 

5.  Varbmate  of  lime  4*ii&Wi'<— These  nleoK 
are  not  vtrv  mn-  in  tli«-  iMfrrior  animals,  iliou^h 
they  are  Tcry  uncommon  m  man.  Mr.  bmiUi 
describes  some  wluch  he  had  met  with  that  l>ore 
a  dose  resemblance  to  tlie  mu Hurry  luh  uli, 
and  yet  consisted  of  carbonate  ul  limt*.*^  Dr. 
Trout  mentions  some  small  calcidi  which  he 
liad  seen  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  They  were  perfectly  white  and  very 
friable.f  In  Dr.  Mdiutaili's  <  (»l!t<  tioii,  hk  ii- 
tioned  before,  there  was  a  small  calculus,  which 
had  been  extracted  from  a  man  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  a[^c.  It  was  uliite,  but  not  friatile,  nor 
did  it  stain  tIjL-  lingers:  it  wait  composed  of 
nearly  one  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  two 
ports  of  phosjitiatt- of  liiuf.  Tilt  re  wns  n  very 
small  internal  nucleus  couipo:»cd  uf  lir.^lii  cr)9- 
tals,  hnring  the  wpect  of  ammonia-phusphate 
of  magnesia.  This  is  the  only  calculus  that  we 
hare  seen  having  a  nticlens  of  ammonia-phos- 
phate, and  the  outer  crust  of  w!ii(  li  cvii-isied  of 
other  c(mstituents.  Yet  as  the  whole  calculus 
was  calcareous,  it  can  hardly  be  ooosidered  as 
an  exception  from  tlie  general  rule. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  calculus  is  easily  de- 
lated by  the  property  whu  h  it  has  of  dissolv. 
in^'  in  iiiur.iitic  ucid  witli  ttfcrvesccnce,  nttd  the 
iicuU"dl  Mjlution  is  itlmiid;uitly  precipitu,ltd  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 

6.  Cjfitie  oxide  caicuU. — ^Xhis  calculus  has  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  and  itssurfiice,  which  is 

coiniuunly  .smooth,  exhibits  ;i  kiii<l  of  cmtld- 
lized  appearance.  It  is  not  composed  of  dis- 
tinct huninft,  but  api)ears  as  one  mass,  coa> 
fiist^dly  rrvstallizcd  throughout  its  subsitance. 
The  fracture  exhibits  a  peculiar  glistening  lustre, 
Uke  that  of  a  body  having  a  high  refractive 
drnsity.  \\  lien  in  small  fragments  it  is  semi- 
traikspan  iit.  This  calculus  is  very  rare,  only 
four  or  tivfc  specimens  having  yet  been  recog- 
nized. When  treated  by  the  blow-pipe,  it  »ves 
out  a  peculiar  and  dnraderistic  odour.  It  is 
very  easily  dissolved  both  in  Mlds  and  alkaUes, 
and  nvstalliies  with  both. 

T.  JfanfAac  oxide  ealculi. — Of  this  rery  rare 
oalrultis  only  a  single  example  has  been  hitherto 
observed.  It  wa.s  given  to  Dr.  Aiarcet  by  Dr. 
Babington,  who  had  it  from  one  of  his  patients; 
but  nothing  farther  is  known  respecting  its  his- 
tory. It  had  an  oblong  spherical  shape,  and 
weiglic<i  iilKtiit  t  iu'lit  irniiiis.  Its  texture  is  com- 
pact, hard,  aud  laminated;  surface  smooth, 
colour  cinnamon  brown,  and  much  hei(i^tened 
1)V  rulding  causlic  ;ilk.ili  lo  the  calculus  in 
^mwder.  iietbre  the  l>luw-pi|)e  u  ssplits  m 
pieces,  bums  Mack,  and  is  consumed,  le;tving 
a  rniiii!'''  ii:irti«  Ic  of  "  lute  \Vlu'n  distilled 
ityalus  .1  tctnt  anniioniatal  liquid,  from  which 
carbonate  of  ammonia  cryistallizes.  It  is  mostly 
.«i«>luble  in  lioiling  water  when  in  fine  |)owder, 
and  the  solutiou  reddeos  v^etable  blues.  On 

*  Med.  ChintK.  TnuM.  ».  14« 
t  PiwHl**  Inqiiujr,  p.  93. 


cooling,  the  wn'eatt'st  part  again  subsides  in  white 
Hocks.  It  disiiolves  b<nli  in  acids  and  alkalies, 
tliough  much  more  readily  in  the  latter  than 
tlie  fonner.  When  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  is 
evaponued  to  dryness,  the  residue  has  a  bncht 
lemon  yellow  colour.  This  tesidue  is  |Kirtly 
sr>!uV(!e  111  wati  r,  to  wliiili  it  toiuniunu^ites  its 
colour,  'i'iatice  tlie  reaiion  of  the  name  xauthic 
oxide,  by  which  Dr.  Marcet  distinguished  it. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ali  ohol,  ethi  r,  arid  oxalic 
acid,  and  very  sjnarm^  ly  sdIuIiIc  in  acetic  acid.* 

8.  Altenatmg  <•«/«■(</(/■».— This,  as  the  name 
imports,  may  consist  of  Uiiferent  layers  of  any 
of  the  preceding  sjiecies.  Hence  its  appearance 
may  \>r  very  varied.  Tlie  nui  leus  is  usua'ly 
uric  acid  or  oxaUti  of  liine  ;  ami  the  outennost 
crust  is  not  unfri-tiuently  com|KMed  of  triple 
phfjsjiliate.  We  have  in  the  prtctding  account 
sl<tia;d  the  difl'erent  alternations,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  calculi  Iwlon-^ing  to 
tlie  Iluntenan  eidUction  in  the  ("oIIilc  ofGlas- 
gow.  Hiere  \vas  im  uilenuitniir  calculus  in  the 
late  Dr.  Moiiteath's  collection,  wlm  li  deserves 
to  be  noticed.  It  was  oUong,  being  I'TS  inches 
long,  and  1-375  inches  bmad  where  widest.  It 
Ma>  e<)m|x)sed  of  lliree  distinct  suKstaiiccs.  Tlie 
nucleus  was  oxalate  of  lime,  not  however  pure, 
but  mixed  withalittU-  iihosphate  of  Ume,  »id 
v.  ir'i  distinct  tracer  ot"  nru  acid.  The  second 
layer  was  coiii|>ost'd  of  uric  acid  uiixcd  with 
some  phosphate  of  lime,  llie  outermost  coat 
con.siste<i  of  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  n 
little  uric  acid.  Tins  outermost  coat  was  dividc-d 
into  thrte  distinct  layers,  each  of  them  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials.  This  calculus 
was  not  only  eompoaed  of  attemsting  coats,  but 
each  coat  was  a  mixture  uftwo  or  more  consti- 
tuents. Indeed,  this  mixture  of  diU'ereot  in- 
gredients in  the  same  coat  is  a  very  frequent 
occunence  in  calculi.  TTie  most  rommon 
mixture  is  that  of  ur<ite  uf  ammonia  with  the 
phospliates.  In  such  cises  the  urine  was 
undoubtedly  alkaline  ;  and  such  a  state,  when 
it  continues,  is  very  apt  to  occasion  a  redun- 
dancy of  earthy  phosphates,  which  of  course 
would  be  neutrahxed  and  precipitated  by  the 
alkali  present.  This  alkali,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, is  most  commonly  ammoi:i  i. 

9.  Ftbniioia  co/cu/ut.— Ttiis  calculus  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Marcet  by  Sir  Asdey  Cooper.  It 
Was  about  the  sire  of  a  pen.  and  had  a  yellow- 
ish brown  colour,  soiiieHlt.a  resembling  tlutt  of 
bees'-wax.  Its  surface  was  uneven,  but  not 
rough  to  the  touch :  its  texture  rather  fibrous 
than  stratitied,  and  the  fibres  seemed  to  radiate 
from  the  centre.  When  heated  it  took  fire, 
swelled  out,  and  burnt  like  an  animal  matter. 
It  ifsa  insoluble  in  water  and  muriatic  add ; 
but  it  formed  a  soapv  solution  wlieii  boiled 
with  caustic  alkah,  from  which  it  was  precipi- 
tated by  muriatic  acid.  Nitric  acid  disralved 
it  with  diflieuhy.  W'hvn  boiled  in  very  dilute 
acetic  acid,  it  swelled  tu  a  ureal  size,  and  w-as 
at  last  dissolved  ;  and  prussi  iie  of  potash,  when 
added  to  the  solution,  threw  down  a  yellow 
precipitate.   Tliese  characters  lead  to  the  con- 

*  ifarcet't  E*si»y  (pn  itir  r]ioniir«l  Histury  .md 
Medial  'rrcatiQcut  ot  Cakuluiu  ilMonivr*,  |».  Ho. 
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dttsioD,  that  the  calculus  in  question  wai  ootA- 

poistil  of  fibrin. *  Hiis  kimi  of  calculus  is 
very  rare,  liavuig  been  observed  only  in  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  between  fi^  and  i%-lhr« 
yeais  of  aoe^  who  poaaed  in  anocciaioii  thne 
auch  cakuii. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  different  calculi  to 
which  tlte  uhnaiy  organs  of  roan  are  liable. 
The  ttnilbnry  calculi  are  the  most  difficult  of 
explanation,  as  they  consist  of  a  salt  which 
di  'vs  not  (^xiht  m  healthy  urine  at  all^  yet  tiiey 
are  not  iiiicominon,  uie  iBttlbeny  odcuU  in 
Dr.  Hunter's  collection  amountin'.'  to  one-thir- 
teeniii  uf  liic  whole.  Hut  by  far  tiie  most 
common  calculus  is  the  uric  acid  one.  They 
amount,  in  the  ooU«ction  of  Dr.  Hunter,  to 
five-devcttdia  of  die  whole ;  and  they  are  atill 
more  numerous  in  the  eullei  lions  which  have 
been  described  by  otbets.  In  Dr.  Mooteath'a 
collection,  which  oomialed  of  about  thirty  ad* 
culi,  all  of  which  he  had  extracted  himself,  no 
fewer  than  ten-thirtetuiiia,  or  rather  more  than 
three-fourtfis  of  tlie  whole,  oon^aled  of  uric 
acid  or  urate  of  ammonia. 

Tliere  IS  reason  to  beheve  tlui,  when  unc 
acid  is  deposited,  the  urine  is  acid;  a  atetc 
which  is  very  apt  to  follow  indigestioDy  or 
excess  in  eating  and  drtnkinfr. 

The  phospliate  of  lime  cakuli  are  uenerally 
coiisideRid  as  rare,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
aie  always  small  in  site.  It  any  ooucluaion 
can  he  drawn  from  the  number  in  Hr.  Hunter's 
collection  of  calculi,  ihty  amount  to  veiy  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  whole.  Some  of  them  are 
very  large ;  but  a?  there  is  no  catalogue  nor 
history  accompanying  this  collection,  we  t-aijuut 
be  sure  tliat  some  of  them  are  not  from  the 
inferior  animals.  Yet,  as  the  calculi  of  the 
inferior  animals  are  in  this  collection  arranued 
in  a  sepanite  diawer,  it  sevjms  to  follow  that  all 
the  csdculi  in  tins  part  of  the  collection  were 
considered  by  Dr.  riunter  as  human  odculi. 

The  fusible  calculi  usually  indicate  a  broken 
constitution.  Ileuc^  this  matter  commonly 
constitutes  the  last  niii  of  tliose  calculi  that 
have  been  long  in  the  bladder,  and  which  have 
been  taken  out  after  death.  Tlie  calculi  be- 
lon^int(  to  this  class  in  Dr.  Hunter's  collection 
amount  to  ikearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 
But  if  we  take  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the 
fiisible  calculi  togetiier,  tin  y  constitute  two- 
fiAhs  of  the  collectiou.  I'robably  they  may  be 
nearly  as  numerous  :is  the  uric  acid  calculi ; 
btit  ns  patients  afflicted  witlj  them  frequently 
die,  niatiy  uf  them  ore  not  extracted  at  all,  and 
thtu  the  nunit)er  ap])ears  much  less  than  it 
ou^ht  to  do ;  whea-as  the  uric  acid  beiit^  a 
deposit  which  is  apt  to  be  formed  in  a  stale  of 
comparative  healtl),  the  operation  is  much  more 
frequently  had  recourse  to,  and  of  course  their 
numbet*  nppcu  much  more  formidabte  than 
those  of  ihe  phoaphates. 

(  Thoma$  Tkomttm.) 

CAIXTIXS.  (PATiinT  or.Y  Axrt  Tnr  \t- 
MCKT.^ — ^The  calculi  which  are  found  within 
the  nrwaiy  orgians  are,  of  all  thoae  enuiiienled 

*  Marcel's  K*My,       p.  iOl. 


in  the  precedbf  article,  the  moal  important  to 

the  practitioner,  and  they  have  long  attracted 
a  large  share  of  attentnMi  from  medical  men. 

Urinary  calculi  an-  formed  by  the  diseased 
action  of  the  vessels  which  secrete  the  urine, 
or  by  a  deposition  from  urine  in  a  morbid 
slate.  They  are  also  formed  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladdw,  which  sometimes 
secretes  an  altered  fluid  abounding  in  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  just  as  many  of  the  concre- 
tions enumerated  take  plaie  in  other  muoous 
cavities. 

In  oonsideriiiE;  the  formation  ol  urinary  cal- 
culi, there  ar^  ceriaiu  chemical  facts  which  re- 
quire to  be  suted  before  we  can  ciqfdain  how 
]^tecipitations  from  the  urine  occur.  When 
any  acid,  even  the  carbonic,  is  added  to 
healtliy  urine,  a  pretipitiUion  of  htinc  acid 
after  a  short  time  takes  place ;  the  acid  thus 
added  seiring  u|>on  the  small  i>ro)M)rtion  of 
ammonia  in  coml)ination  with  the  lithicacid, 
and  by  ineaits  uf  which  it  wiu  held  in  solu- 
tion.* Thus  we  see  how  the  presence  of  any 
tincombined  acid  in  the  urine  will  produce  a 
luiac  deposit,  and  give  rise  to  calculou;^  dis>- 
ease,  or  augment  a  calculus  already  in  ex- 
istence. The  add  which  seems  moet  com- 
moidy  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  lithtc  do- 
posits,  is  the  muriatic,  and  its  source  tho 
Stomach,  where  it  abounds  in  most  cases  of 
indigestion. 

()n  the  other  hand,  by  adding  ammonia  to 
healthy  urine,  a  precipitJite  is  produced,  con- 
sisting (tartly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  partly 
of  triple  |iho>|>hate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia: 
part  of  the  alkali  unilinc  with  the  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  In  Id  the  lime  in 
solution,  while  another  portion  combines 
with  tlie  phosphate  of  magnesia,  mid  forms 
a  salt  of  very  s]);Lrinu'  soUituiity.  Hence  wc 
perceive  tlie  connettion  which  exist^s  between 
ammoniacal  urine  and  t^ic  deposition  of  the 
phosphates.  Tlie  ammonia,  thus  |ieribrming  so 
important  a  part  in  calculous  disease,  seems  to 
be  diiefly  derived  from  the  decompoeiliQn  of 
urea,  wluch  is  eflected  readilv  1^  the  preeence 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and 
by  various  other  substances.  TtitM;  remarks 
will  serve  to  explain  in  what  way  precipitations 
from  the  urine  do  take  place  independent  of  a 
morliid  excess  of  lithic  acid,  or  of  lime  and 
magnesia ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred 
dnt  the  excess  of  these  constituents  of  urine 
is  not  respectively  the  inimeiliate  cauSC  of  a 
great  majority  of  calculous  cases. 

When  a  calculous  nucleus  has  been  formed, 
if  it  do  not  escape  by  the  natural  outlet*  it 
will  receive  from  the  urine  bv  which  it  is 
washed,  su(  (  e>si\e  additions  of  solid  matter. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  in  ail  such 
cases  diere  is  a  contintnl  increaseof  the  stone; 
for  we  often  find  it  to  coiLsist  of  many  distinct 
concentric  lamina-,  varying  in  thickness,  and 
sometimes  also  in  composition.  It  is,  besides, 
obvious  that  the  occurrence  of  a  de(>osit  will 
dejiend  on  the  condition  of  the  urine,  which  may 

•  Dr  r      >n  Dineiuas  «f  iha  .VrinaiT  Oipns. 
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be,  aDil  fteqnently  is,  >o  healthy,  that  H  lets  611 

noconcivttiiir  rnattfr.  C  nli  iiuvc  \u  i  u  known 
to  exist  til  tiie  biatlUtr  far  ludiiy  )eiUi>,yet  with- 
out acquiring  an  cxtnionliiiary  size,  whidl 
they  must  have  dooe  had  a  continual  incmw 
hten  taking  (>laee.  Hie  mechanical  process 
of  tliL-  fnriuailun  of  calculi  is  sufticu  nilv  de- 
tmnutnUed  bv  dividira;  them  accurately  through 
the  centra ;  mm  ^nhihiting  thdr  nuoteiu  and 
the  siK-f cssivt-  layers  of  which  very  inany  of 
tliem  are  c<>iii]»<s»U.  'Yhe  uucieus  u  eitiier 
itself  aconcr<  ii  lonned  by  the  kidocy,  mtwo 
cases  out  of  three  lilhic  acid,  or  some  extmnenus 
body  which  has  found  it:i  way  into  thu  uriUiUy 
cavities.  The  most  common  of  such  foreijjn 
bcNiies  is  a  clot  of  blood ;  atotlier  titoes  the  nu> 
dcos  has  been  a  fragment  of  a  bcm?ie,  a  small 
hair,  a  |>ortioii  of  Imt  inlnxlut  i  il  iliroucli  llif 
wound  iu  lithotomy,  a  bit  of  straw,  a  muaket- 
bali,  a  pio,  a  boofcra,  and  even  a  filbert  By 
such  di.sscr  ttO!i«  of  citlciili  wf>  arc  t  nahled  to  trace 
out  with  accuracy  the  history  uf  their  forma- 
tioti,  to  mark  the  dianges  which  the  coostitil- 
tion  of  the  urine  underwent  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  di.seaae,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  considerable  intervals  must  have  occasion- 
ally existed  between  the  suooessive  deposits. 
Urtnaty  calculi  vaiy  esveedinfrly  in  their 

siic,  form,  and  iciiacity.  Sonic  calcnli  ilo  not 
equal  a  luiliet-seed  in  size,  while  others  have 
been  found  ^io  large  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  cavity 
of  the  bladder.  Mr.  Knrlf  hri;*  cirM  ri!.«<J  a  very 
large  stouc  vvhich  liad  been  extracted,  but  with 
a  fitfal  lesult,  by  the  celebrated  C'heselden. 
Its  weight  was  18jl  ounces,  its  circumference 
m  the  IftTp^e  axis  was  llj  inches,  in  its  short 
axis  10  iiiclii's.  Dr.  Charles  I'n  sion  relates 
is  the  Pbiloso^cal  TrausaOious,  that  he  saw. 
at  La  Charity,  in  Paris,  a  stone  which  weighed 
51  ounces.  Tim  jtati.  nt  (\h;<\  under  the  hands 
of  the  operator.  Mr.  llanuer,  of  Norwich, 
extr.icted  from  the  bladder  a  stone  which 
weiglied  15  oiincf-*,  and  had  a  diameter  of 
4|  inches  by  it^.  Ihc  patjuiu  recovered,  but 
a  iLstuluus  opening  remained.*  In  the  case  of 
Sir  David  Ugilvie,  Mr.  CUne  performed  the 
operation,  but  could  not  extract  the  stone.f 
AftiT  dt>aih  it  was  found  to  nitiusure  16  inches 
iu  its  ioogest  diameter,  and  14  in  its  short- 
est, and  to  weigh  44  ounces.  Hie  fiv^u 
rollntion  contains  an  account  of  a  stone 
found  in  the  bladder  after  death,  which 
we%hed  72  ounces.^  Kesselning  relates  that 
he  saw,  in  Moraud's  Musfiim  at  Paris,  a 
stuiu^  which  weighed  6  poundjj  a  ounces;  and 
tlie  model  of  another  which  was  still  larger.  § 

by  fiir  tbe  laigest  calculus  which  we  liave 
oorselves  seen  is  one  presented  to  the  llunterian 
IMiiM'inn  at  (;ias'.;o\v,  hv  Dr.  Kinv:,  of  irs  uii'. 
It  was  taken  after  death  irom  the  body  of  a 
cuter,  who  had  fer  many  yean  laboured 
under  fhf  disra^o.  Its  form  is  irregularly 
egg-shapt-d,  with  a  slight  constriction  near  tJie 
middle ;  its  greatest  circumference  is  1 inches, 
its  shortest  10  inches.  It  has  unfortanately 

*  GoMil,  Soig.  ObsBivat.  n.  54. 
t  PbihM.  Trans.  1610. 

t  Brest.  Sam.  vul.  ii.  p.  434.  1724. 
^  llallei,  UiMcn.  Cbu.  t.  i».  p.  361. 


been  broken,  but  is  now  so  carefully  cement- 
ed frM-rtlicr  liy  means  of  ]il  lister  of  I'ari.s,  that 
lin  ajjjfcuasjto  is  in  no  way  injured.  The 
wciglii  of  the  calculus  as  it  now  lies,  togetha: 
With  some  fragments  kqpt  for  examination,  has 
been  a.<icertained  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  he  1 
|)ound,  14  ounces,  8  grains  avoirdu]»ois.  It 
oonsisu  of  two  substances ;  one  resembling 
light  biown  induiated  earth,  «nd  tbrming  the 
trri  at  in;i-s  of  the  stone;  tlie  other,  an  incrus- 
tation of  white  closely  crystallized  matter, 
whidi  envelo])es  all  but  one  or  two  spots. 
Tlip  Mirfiicc  of  this  crystallizwl  {>ortinn  prp>- 
.<«eiiL!f  numerous  short  elevated  lines  and  small 
indentutioiM,  corresponding  appanntly  to  die 
minute  wiiakies  of  the  mocoiu  membrane  with 
which  it  lay  in  contact. 

rniiary  culculi  are  usually  splicroldal,  :md 
their  surface  is  tMHoelimes  remarkably  smooth, 
often  covered  with  minute  crysttils,  occasion- 
ally tuberculatf-d,  or  hf"<ft  with  5hir]i  projec- 
tions. Calculi  of  ih<-  kidiK  V,  when  of  large 
size,  sometimes  jinxnt  a  comnlctc  cast  of  the 
dilated  cavities  of  tiiat  glanoi,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  corallines.  When  several  stones 
are  contained  within  a  cyst  or  pouch,  their 
surfiices  become  adapted  to  each  other,  aud 
die  whole  often  forms  one  globular  cluster. 
Instances  are  reconled  wht  re  calculi  have 
occupied  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder  and  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra,  moulding  themselves 
to  the  fonn  of  the  cavity,  and  allowint;  the 
luine  to  dram  away  by  their  sides,*  an<l 
seveial  histories  are  to  be  met  with  of  groo\e<lf 
and  even  perforated  calculi.^  Many  calculi 
are  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be  l>enetrated 
without  great  difliculty,  while  others  are  so 
loosely  agglutinated  that  the  pressure  of  the 
forceps  in  extraetioo  readily  ctushes  them  into 
a  -suhstanre  like  mortar.  In  other  cases  tlie 
calculous  matter  has  never  coalesced  into  a 
solid,  but  remains  in  a  soft  Stttt^  like  newly 
mixed  plaister  of  Paris. 

in  reference  to  the  medical  hi.story  of  calculi, 
they  may  be  convenit  ntly  divide<l  aeeording  to 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  found;  into 
renal,  vesical,  and  urethral.  A  fonrA  dfr> 
S(  ri|)(ion  of  calculus  found  in  tlie  ^enito-uriiuiry 
organs  is  the  prostatal ;  but  there  is  reason  for 
bdUeving  that  it  Is  not  derived  ftom  the  urine. 

1.  litwti  calculi.- — It  is  an  observation  as 
old  as  Femelius,  and  it  may  be  traced  even 
higher,  that  all  urinary  caU  iili  not  f<»rrued  on 
foreiun  bodies  intnidueeii  into  the  bladder, 
ori«;mate  in  tiie  kidney ;  aiid  if  we  except 
phosphatic  coneretions,  some  of  which  a|)|)ear 
to  be  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  doctrine  ap- 
pears to  he  sulMtantially  correct.   We  will  not 

attempt  to  di  scribe  in  v\hat  i-xact  mode  a  cal- 
culus is  first  formed  in  the  kidoqr,  nor  is  it 
likely  dmt  we  shall  even  attain  to  more  dwn 
a  probuble  conjecture  on  this  subject.  As 
crystads  of  lithic  acid  have  been  fouud  in  the 
tubuli  uibuferi,  and  even  in  the  cortical  put 

*  Bt^tgMt  £d.  Med.  Chir.  Tran«.  vol.  ii. 

t  mimomi,  Anat.  Pmu  C«nb  i.  Ob.  94.  Wat- 
lw>,  Mu.  AbbI.  v«I.  i.  p.  31. 

;  Sehmg.  Litholog.  p.  371.  Binmri,  AnaU 
Pruu  Cent.  it.  OU.  34. 
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of  Ae  kidaeyy*  Ibaie  is  good  NflMn  to  bdwve 

that  in  many  instances  the  material  of  cnlciihif! 
concretes  aJroo!«t  at  the  moment  of  its  secre- 
tion.   Ifsuch  solid  t'mnules  be  retained  within 
the  ciKiiirii  ls  of  the  kidnev,  it  is  obvious  Uiat 
thty  must  become  the  centres  of  attraction  for 
other  particles  of  concreting  matter  to  arran^ 
Ibranselves  around;  and  as  theyf  increase  in 
size,  they  will  serve,  by  tlwir  imtation,  1o  de- 
rari'::*'  the  iictiuns  of  Uie  organs  in  which  they 
are  detamcd,  and  thus  occasion  tlx  secretimi 
of  a  morbid  fluid,  aboimding  in  t'nu  materiab 
of  calculous  concrttions.     Many  di'Nsections 
have  shewn  the  (^rcai  size  to  whicli  renal  cal- 
culi mar  attain,  and  the  extraordiuaiy  tenuity 
to  which  tlie  secreting  organ  which  surrounds 
them  may  be  reduced  ;  and  that  too  in  some 
cases  without  destroying  its  ser  n  tory  function. 
A  remariuible  iostanoe  of  such  a  calculus  oc- 
euned  in  the  perMin  of  a  naluial  dau|g(fater  of 
Sir  Richard  Slf  <  !t-.     N     nephritic  syrnjitoin 
look  place  until  shortly  tx  tore  her  death,  when 
severe  pain  was  felt  in  the  region  of  the  right 
kidnt  V,  fr  vcr  followed,  and  speedily  proved 
fetal.    A  c.dcillus  of  oxalate  of  lime,  weijrhing 
7^  ounces,  was  found  in  tlie  right  kidney, 
which  was  so  thinned  bv  absorotioD  as  to  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  memhrane.  In  this  instance 
the  stoni,'  conld  W  fi-ti  (Inriii'jr  lift-  tlin-ucH  the 
loins,  inducinj{  the  belief  that  the  kidney  had 
become  oasifi^.f   Mr.  Cline  used  to  mention 
in  his  lectures  that  he  had  been  able  to  rli>tect 
tlie  presence  of  calculus  in  the  kidney  in  a 
venr  thin  person.    But  such  are  extreme  cases; 
ana  many  instancps  arc  rcconlod,  where,  al- 
though renal  calculus  h.ui  lx;eti  loa^  m  ex- 
istence, no  disease  of  tlie  kidney  was  .suspected 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient.  The  sjrm- 
ptoms  are  in  general  obscure,  and  rarely  enable 
lis  to  ;ts(ert:iin  satis&ctorily  the  prisi  nri'  of 
Stone  in  the  kidney.    Among  thciie  may  be 
enamerated,  a  iiKlinii?  of  weight  and  dull 
achiH;:  in  tlu;  loins ;  sharp  pricking  sensations 
in  tht'  rfxion  of  the  kidntiy  ;  oijstinate  pain,  in 
some  nistiinpesi,  at  the  scrobicuUis  cordis ;  fre- 
qnciit  fits  of  vomitin.:;  blo<Kly  urine,  ••^r(>f?:t'lv 
after  exercise  which  shakes  liie  body;  numi>- 
ness,  cnirnp,  jKim,  or  oedema  of  the  corres- 
ponding thigh ;  and,  finally,  occasioffid  attacks 
of  inftnamation  of  the  kidney.    Attacks  of 
this  nature  some  times  destroy  the  patient  bv 
their  violence,  but  much  more  freuuentlv  end 
in  the  dtadiarge  of  m»  from  0ie  kidney, 
which  csrai^t'S    by   tfie    natunil  ]>;e«Siiges; 
whilti  tlie  puUeiit  gradually  wastes  away,  and 
after  much  suffering  from  intiammation,  or 
jwrhaps  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  at  iHtifjth 
dies  evtiausted.    It  is  from  this  propn|,nilion  of 
disease  to  the  bladder  that  frequent  ]rainful 
micturitioD  cornea  to  be  a  symptom  of  calculus 
of  llie  kidney.   In  some  raire  mstanoes  the  in- 
flammation has  produced  thicki'iiini;  of  tlic  sur- 
rounding parts  iuid  led  to  the  formation  of  ab- 
scesses, which  have  piesented  in  the  loins  imd 
ftraaed  fiatuls,  giving  iasoe  to  the  urine,  and 

*  Wilton,  Lcet.  on  dto  Uriaan  OmuM,  p.  S18» 
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occasionally  to  small  calculi.   Cases  are  re- 
corded in  sf  vt  r.il  of  tlie  older  authors,  where 
stones  of  consid.  r.ible  size  were  extract<xl  by 
the  incision  of  such  hstulse.  Ileiioe  suigeoiw 
Itave  been  emboldened  to  propose  and  some- 
times to  perforin  the  operation  named  nephro- 
tomy, ior  the  removal  of  renal  calculi ;  but  no 
distinctly  detailed  and  well  authenticated  case 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  where,  without  tiie 
previous  <  \  i>  nee  of  abscess  of  the  loins,  a 
calculus  tuis  been  successfully  removed  by  this 
operation.*    Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  jwlvis  of 
the  kidney  rotild  be  safely  apprnaclicd  w  ith  the 
knife  without  the  previous  secuniy  of  that 
matting  of  the  ports  which  must  occur  before 
an  abscess  can  make  its  way  to  tlie  sur- 
fiMje  of  the  loins.    When  a  stone  has  been 
formed  in  the  kidney,  itj  Wfiulit,  and  (he  current 
of  the  urine  which  is  constantly  ua.ssing  ofl^ 
natuially  tend  to  cany  it  down  through  the 
ureter;  1ml  it  mrxy  be  detained  by  the  deep 
.situation  in  wliicli  it  has  CO  n  ere  let  1 ,  or  by  some 
prominent  ]iointii  of  crystal,  which  serve  to 
fasten  it  to  the  soft  surf.ici!  on  which  it  lies ; 
or,  after  it  is  loose,  lUs  si£e  may  lie  such  as  to 
pro'ent  it  from  entering  the  ureter.    In  sonie 
instances  the  calculus  Ins  lain  in  the  orifice  of 
that  tube,  and  remained  there  as  a  plug,  allowt- 
ing  the  urine  in  part  to  c>cai)e,  yd  kce]>in'j,  at 
the  same  time,  the  pelvis  and  infundibula 
generally  distended,  and  in  this  manner  dihiting 
thes<>  c:iviti(»s  gradually  to  a  ','reat  cMcnt ;  caus- 
ing absorption  of  the  substance  ui  llic  kidney, 
and  reducing  it  at  length  to  a  mere  capsule, 
having  many  cells  commnniciliie.,'  unc  with 
anotlier.    Whta  the  dialended  uiid  aUenuated 
kidney  is  seized  witli  inflsunmation,  pus  ia 
fiumed,  the  interior  receives  a  linii^  ot  albu- 
men, 9uid  the  gland  becomes  like  die  cpi  of  a 
large  cluonic  al)-ccss.    When  the  stone  is  very 
small,  It  occasionally  ivaam  along  the  ureter 
without  producing  any  seimUe  efl^ ;  but  in 
general  the  syst,  ni  feels  the  influence  of  tlie 
unwonte<l  impressions  which  it  induces.  The 
patient  is  usually  seized   with  nausea  and 
vomiting;  a  feeling  of  alarm  tiikes  place,  with 
cold  chills  and  .smart  shiveruig  ;  pain,  often 
agonizing,  shoots  from  the  loins  down  to  the 
fold  of  the  thigh,  and  thence  along  the  limb. 
The  pain  is  usually  felt  on  the  inside  of  the 
thiuh  ;  but  in  the  ri  cint  instance  of  a  lady 
who  passed  an  irrcj^ular  pea-hke  calculus  of 
oxahite  of  lime,  the  pain  stretched  from  die 
loin,  by  the  crust  of  the  ilium,  alorig  the  out- 
side of  the  limb.    In  men,  the  passage  of  a 
calculus  along  the  ureter  is  generally  marked 
by  the  retraction  of  tlie  coTrpspondinfr  testicle, 
and  sometimes  even  by  lutl.inunaliou  of  that 
gland.    It  is  remarkable  that,  amid  all  tliis 
commotion,  the  circulation  is  usually  unaffect- 
ed. The  pulse  is  calm  and  rpi;ular,  and  the 
.skin  nearly  of  n.itural  tctup»'r,iture ;  thus  prov- 
ing tbmt  tlie  symptoms  are  occasioned  by  a 
powerful  imprn»ion  on  tihe  nerves,  and  are 
wholly  indepi  ndcnt  of  intlammatory  disease, 
iiut  here,  as  in  other  cases  of  strung;  nervous 

*  .S<  ><   ''Ti    !1  i^.  >n'»  rcUliou  of  his  OWtt  CSHk 
Phi  lew.  i  T&iiaaci.  abridged,  vol.  iii. 
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impiCMioitf,  inflammation  will  arise  in  con- 

sfqttpnrr  of  thi<;  ]>rol(>ii'ji»(l  o]M>ratioii,  SliouUl 
the  uikuluA  he  urrested  in  its  progre»t»  duwu 
the  ureter,  all  the  gymptonu  become  agf^ra- 
vated,  inflammation  in  general  speedily  eets 

in,  and,  if  not  subdued,  ctits  off  the  patient, 

TIk-  i>r<Mtr>I  tiaii.'i  r  in  sucli  c.ise-s  arisi-s  from 

the  stoQc  tUUng  up  Uie  canal  of  tiie  ureter^ 
and  obetnicdn);  mtiiely  the  pa^sa^  of  the 
urine;  thus  fon  iMv  di^ti  ndiiip  tlu-  canities  of 
the  kidney,  and  inducttig  sui)|>n^siun  of  the 
secretion,  which  has  been  known  luoccurtn 
both  kidnevs  whrrp  only  one  of  tlie  ureters 
was  obstnuted.*  It  mi^ht  be  supjMsed  that 
the  ureter  would  in  some  cases  become  so  dis- 
tended above  the  impacted  stone  as  to  bunt ; 
but  if  this  erer  occur,  it  is  certainly  an  uncom- 
mon accident.  Several  circumstances  riridrr 
its  oocurreooe  unbitely ;  one  of  the  first  effects 
of  the  of  die  confined  urine  is  to  act 

mprlinnictillv  on  the  scrretini:  orcran,  and 
diuiiui^li  or  aku^'etluT  suiifiend  Hn  functions; 
absoqition  of  the  atjueous  part  of  the  fluid 
also  takes  place,  wliich  relieves  the  distension 
of  the  cavities ;  while  fortunately  the  ureter 
is  very  dilatable,  and  its  cunieiits  are  not 
urg/ed  forward  by  the  spasmodic  action  of 
powerful  nrasdes,  as  when  letmttMi  of  ttrine 
arises  from  obstruction  of  tlie  uretlira.  The 
ureter  is  wtfU  known  to  be  capable  uf  t^^t 
dilatation,  when  the  current  ol  unne  is  ob- 
5tmctrd  ;  itluLs  sometimes  been  found  ;ls  lan^e 
an  tiiv  smidl  luti^tine,  aiiU  eluii<^ated  w  us  lo 
liave  a  zigzag  form.  Cases  lia\e  even  been 
net  with  where  the  cuacity  of  the  ureter  is 
said  to  have  equalled  that  of  the  bladder.  Hie 
consequences  of  suppre^sion  of  urine  and  of 
its  absorxoion  are  low  delirium,  coma,  and 
death.  CSee  lacitvatA.)  A  6tal  result  may 
also  follow  thp  retention  of  calculi  in  the 
ureter  in  a  more  gnidual  manner,  by  tiie  oc- 
cunenee  of  inflammation,  ulceration  of  the 
ureter,  and  escape  of  the  urine  into  tlie  ad- 
joining cellular  li^ue.  In  i»ouie  rare  ca^ieii  of 
stone  in  the  ureter,  abscess  has  occurred,  fol- 
lowed by  fistulte  opening  in  the  groin  or 
Inmbar  region,  and  givin>^^  issue  to  Ae  urine. 
Frank  relates  a  caM-  where  a  cakulus  was  thus 
discluujjed  from  the  left  ureter.  In  many 
instances,  althoogh  a  calculus  be  detained  in 
the  uretf-r,  its  form  is  so  irregular,  or  the  re- 
laxation of  the  tube  is  such,  tiiai  tlie  unne 
escapes  by  its  sides,  depositing  new  matter  on 
its  surface,  and  augmenting  it  far  Im  )  ond  the 
size  capahle  of  being  transmitted  aluu^  the 
ureter.  The  deposition  of  calculous  matter 
under  such  circumstances  is  greatest  above  and 
below,  thus  giving  the  stone  an  oblong  or 
cylindrical  form.  Sometimes  one  calculus  only 
is  foui>d  in  the  ureter;  iiometimes  there  are  many 
smaller  ones ;  and  instances  are  recorded  where 
its  channel  was  fonn<l  entirely  tilled  \ip  wrth 
gravel.  A  calculus  liaii  nut  unfrequently 
passed  along  the  ureter  until  it  reached  the 

Kint  where  that  tube  pierces  the  coats  of  the 
kdder  obliquely,  and  has  there  been  arrest* 
ed.  Its  exneinilf  prtjectins  into  the  bladder 

•  Avtfr,  L.  Med.  Oustta.  Aptil  lb,  1891. 


has  been  felt  by  Ae  sound,  and  lithotomy  per- 
formed for  its  pxtrartiou,  which,  to  the  credit 
of  huts^tjry,  lia^t   lu  mure  tlian  one  instauce 
been  successfully  accomplished.* 
2.  I  cMMi/  eaknirn. — It  the  calculus,  hap- 

ftily,  drop  into  the  Madder,  there  is  a  oeaaation 
or  a  time  of  all  uigentqmiptoms ;  and  should 
Its  size  permit,  it  tt  expelled  tluough  the 
urethra.  In  the  female,  where  the  urrthn  is 
short  and  easily  dilated,  the  calculus  is  usually 
discharged;  and  hence  the  i;reater  ninty  of 
stonein  the  bladderamong  women.  Even  h hen 
the  stone  has  rested  in  the  female  bladder,  and 
grown  to  so  great  a  size  as  to  fill  up  and  form 
a  cast  of  tiie  pulially  contracted  organ,  its 
pyramidal  form  has  enabled  it  to  pass  by 
gradually  dilatuog  die  urethra;  and  it  has  been 
expelled  with  throes  resembling  those  of  par- 
turition. Calculi  of  extraordinary  size  are  re- 
corded, in  the  Pbiloeophical  Tran.<fiictions  and 
other  publications,  to  have  been  diachaiged  by 
feiuaJea  ill  this  manner. 

In  males,  the  length  and  narrowness  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
which  embrace  it,  render  the  expulsion  of  a 
calculus  from  the  penis  much  more  uncommon 
than  its  passage  throiu[fa  the  ureter.  In  vc^ 
few  cases  is  a  calculus  roroed  thnrai^b  die  mare 
urethra  witliout  considerable  suflering,  and 
sometimes  an  incision  is  required  to  relieve  the 
patient  Retention  of  urine  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  iBually  occurs.  In  one  instance, 
where  the  recent  formation  of  a  falae  pa-sjiage 
prevented  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  punc- 
ture (rf  the  bladder  became  necessary,  and  was 
snooosfoUy  performed  through  tm  rectum ; 
the  small  calculus  boin>;  expelled  when  the 
congestion  and  iirilatioQ  of  toe  parts  had  sub- 
sided. Betention  of  mine  m  infimts  has  not 
unfrrqutntly  arisen  from  calnihis  sticking  in 
tlie  ui  eUiTd,  or  plu<<:i;inK  up  its  internal  orihce. 
Tlie  practitioner,  tlierefure,  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  [Kissibility  of  such  sui  occurrence,  and 
have  recourse  to  the  necessary  method  of  as- 
certaining and  removing  the  obstruction.  A 
curved  probe  will  often  suflice,  or  a  slender 
gum  catheter  may  be  intoodoced,  and  the 
water  drawn  off.  If  relief  be  not  speedily 
given,  the  bladder  inflames,  constitutional 
symptoms  arhe,  and  the  litde  patient  is  soon 
carried  off.  Many  instances  are  recorded  in 
which  .syinptoms  of  calculus  cxi-sttd  from  birtli. 
A  male  child,  mentioned  by  Mr.Wilson,t  was 
unable,  from  his  birth,  to  retain  his  urine ;  and, 
dying  before  he  had  completed  seven  months, 
a  stone  as  large  a.s  a  garden-nea  wtw  found  in 
the  bladder.  Brendelius  relates  that  two  in- 
flints,  one  two  dajrs  old,  the  other  eight,  parsed  . 
calculi  before  death,  and  calculi  were  also 
found  in  their  bladders.^  Lue^eke  found  a 
calculus  in  the  kidney  of  a  new-bom  child. § 
Fischer  relates  tliat  a  boy,  in  his  twelfth  week, 
after  suffering  excruciatmg  pains,  passed  a  cal- 

•  F^ran. — Datmdt. 

t  IViUim,  Lecture*  on  the  Urinary  Origans,  p.  210. 
}  Brendelnu,  Protcratn.  de  Calculi*  Ve«ic.  ct  Ce- 
tcm  Vatsl.}       Observ.  Anat.  Dt-c  iii.  gb.  1. 
§  Iweukt,  Obs.  Aaat.  Gbir.  Med.  p.  J9. 
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cuius  by  the  urethra  as  large  as  a  date-stoue.* 
Hence  we  are  warraoted  in  believing  that 
urinary  calculi  aie  ■ometinMtt  fcrmed  anring 
the  fatal  itate. 

Shoald  Ae  cdeniiu  be  ntained  in  die  blad- 
der, which  in  the  male  most  commonly  happent, 
it  receives  a  gradual  addition  of  substance,  and 
beoomes  a  source  of  greater  and  greater  irrita- 
tion Ahhoii^h  tho  cxi«;tcnrp  of  stone  in  tlic 
blad(icr  cuiiiiol  be  fully  asceruiiuwl  wiUiout  ils 
being  felt  by  an  instrument  introduced  into 
that  organ,  yet  there  are  many  symptoms 
which)  when  ibitf  oonciVy  anord  strong  pre* 
suinptive  evidence  of  the  lact.  When  a  cal- 
culu!)  is  loose  in  the  bladder,  it  b  liable  to 
conMant  changes  of  pomtikNi,  which  usually 
occasion  sharp  pain  ;  anri  in  evacuating  the 
nnne,  the  stone  is  apt  to  &tl  upon  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  causing  sudden  stoppage 
and  severe  straining.  After  smart  exercise  or 
jolting  of  the  body,  the  urine  is  generally 
mixed  with  bUKxl,  from  the  abrasion  of  tlio 
mooous  membrane,  which  is  loaded  with  red 
mads,  and  resembles  dnring  life  the  richest 
▼ermilir  i>  (  1.  UK  I  velvet,  we  have  seen  in 
a  case  of  eveniiuD  tim)ugii  a  vesico-vagioal 
fialala. 

The  appearance  of  blood  in  the  urine  would 
be  much  more  frequent  in  cases  of  calculus, 
mtc  it  rK>t  for  the  protection  afforded  by  an 
inoeased  seaetion  of  mucns,  which  ao^niras 
in  this  disnse  an  nnmatuial  degree  of  visctdity; 
thus  inveloping  tiie  calculus,  and  sliieldinu  the 
tender  surface  of  the  bhidder.  A  copious  se- 
ocdoQ  of  glairy  mucitt  is  a  constant  attendant 
on  the  advanced  stag^es  of  calculus,  and  also 
Oil  di^^ased  prostate  aud  ottier  prolonged  irri- 
tations of  the  bladder.  It  is  to  be  obaeineJ 
that  this  mucus  is  seldom  passed  in  a  separate 
state,  but  generally  diilusea  and  suspended  in 
the  urine,  from  which  it  >rnulun!ly  subsides, 
and  GOidesoeB  into  a  gelatinous  viscid  mass, 
which  adheras  to  the  bettom  of  the  Teasel, 
even  when  it  is  inverted.  When  this  seia- 
raiion  has  taken  phwe  within  the  bladder,  it  is 
voided  with  diActdify,  and  often  pings  up  the 
urethra,  and  cuf-rv  a  temporar)'  retention  of 
urine,  llie  colour  of  the  mucus  varte^i  accord- 
iiw  to  the  degree  of  irritation  and  the  length 
of  time  it  has  existed.  From  being  clear  it 
changes  to  grey,  then  to  greenish  yellow ;  and  at 
lenj^h,  when  the  mucous  membrane  has  be- 
come extensively  diseased,  it  is  hugely  mixed 
wiUi  porolcnt  natter.  The  ehatacter  of  the 
mucus  is  alkaline,  even  when  the  urine  is 
decidedly  acid  ;  and  it  is  jusdy  considered  as 
tiM  iOttnse  of  many  of  those  deposits  and 
spongy  concretions  of  phosphate  of  lime  whidi 
are  found  in  the  bladder. 

The  agony  of  a  fit  of  stone  is  generally 
known;  consisting  of  excruciatingly  painfid 
eflbrts  to  tacpti  the  urine,  during  which  tbe 
abdominal  muscles,  the  diaphragm,  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bladder,  and  tl^  levator  ani 
arc  all  in  a  state  of  strong  spasmodic  aetion« 
and  altenmte  htit  brief  relaxation.  From  time 
to  time  tliis  stnuining  forces  oulafuw  drops  of 

•  Halier.  Diaf,  Chir.  u  iv.  p.  79. 


scalding  urine,  while  part  of  die  contents  of 
the  leetum  aie  perliaps  expelled  at  the  same 
time,  with  eversion  of  the  bowel  ;  but  from 
neither  is  the  least  alleviation  of  sufiering  ob- 
tained. A  virid  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
miseries  endured  in  a  case  of  csilculn  i 
exhibited  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Marcet,  ^^hL■re 
Uic  patient  has  described  his  own  feelings  ;* 
and  if  we  are  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the 
histories  of  the  bhicksmith  of  Amsterdamf 
and  the  cooper  of  K6nigsberg,t  who  cut  into 
their  own  bladders  and  exttacted  the  stones, 
we  shall  have  the  strongest  of  all  evidence  that 
die  sufferinL^s  from  calculos  are  smnettmes 
beyond  human  endurance. 

The  chief  cause  of  all  this  agony  seems  to  be 
the  wntact  of  the  crilcti!u<:  with  the  sen.^itive 
inttrnal  ssuriace  of  iht  ueck  of  the  bladder ;  at 
once  irritating  the  part^  to  tpOHllodic  contrac- 
tion, and  blocking  up  the  passage  of  the  urine  i 
tor  the  patient  often  finds  that  by  reversing  his 
posture,  or  i>erliaps  renting  on  his  head  and 
shoulders,  he  obtains  relief.  The  pain  in  the 
bladder  shoots  to  die  anus,  die  loins,  down  die 
limbs,  and  is  felt  in  an  esp<H  ial  manner  at  the 
extremity  of  the  urethra,  which  causes  boys 
a&cted  with  calculus  to  seize  and  pull  at  the 
penis.  Hence  elon>ration  of  tlie  j-rf^  nice  comes 
to  be  a  symptom  of  stone,  and  liic  swelled 
and  softened  state  of  the  little  patient's  fingers 
shows  how  often  they  are  bedewed  with  urine. 
The  ramiiicBtions  of'  pain  in  a  (it  of  stone  are 
^•ariou.s  and  extensive,  anrl  in  some  f;LSC3  reach 
even  to  Uie  heel  or  sole  of  the  foot;  a  &ct 
which  we  have  noted  also  in  ulceration  of  the 
bladder.  A  reference  to  the  multiplied  con- 
nection of  the  lumbar  pkxus  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  gre:it  sciatic,  the  ultimate  ramifi- 
cttioos  of  which  are  sent  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
will  serve  to  explain  the  snreat  extent  to  which 
the  pain  of  e-alculus  shoots. 

when  a  calculus  is  of  great  size,  it  is  lesa 
liable  to  alter  its  nosition,  and  is  diendbie  usnal- 
ly  productive  of  less  irritation ;  the  excruciating 
pain  is  commonly  exchanged  for  a  distressing 
sense  of  weight  at  the  neck  of  Uie  bladder. 
Calculi  occasion  comparatively  little  uiirasine^^s 
when  they  are  supported  by  the  moderate  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  wiUiin  its  upper  ftuidiia 
hehiixt  the  pubes,  and  when  they  get  into 
fixed  ^toatians,  as  behind  an  enlarged  prostate 

Sad,  or  in  cy>ts  formed  by  tlie  protrusion  of 
Klucous  membrane  between  the  bundles 
of  the  overgrown  musedar  ooat.  Hds  state  of 
overgrowth  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bladder 
occurs  in  calculus,  as  in  all  diseases  of  that 
organ  where  frequent  and  kagHDontinued  but 
ineflfectual  efforts  are  made  to  expel  the  urine. 
Instances  are  occasionally  met  with  when  se- 
veral, sometimes  many  stones  are  f  ii.  il  <$epa^ 
rately  lodged  in  such  pouches  in  the  mwh; 
bladder ;  and  preparations  of  diis  description 
are  to  be  seen  in  most  pathologicuT  collections. 
A  stone,  which  bad  been  dbtinctly  felt  by  the 
sound,  has  sometinaes  been  thrown  into  one  of 

•  Med.  ChiruTg  Traas.  Tol.  x. 

t  Tnlpius.  Obs.  Med.  1.  iv.  c31. 
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tlieae  esvHies ;  thus  an  end  bu  been  pitt  to  fhe 

irritatiun,  aijd  it  li.t-i  eluded  the  exaniiiuilion  of 
the  sound,  iiiduciug  tbe  bt;liet'  that  tliere  was 
no  lunger  a  calculus  in  the  bladder.  Both  die 
funmtiui)  iif  p<)ti(!it'S  in  the  Miidder,  Jin<J  thp 
enlar{i«MiHi!t  oi  ibe  |^ir*jstaie  ghind,  are  to  be 
coti.sidtred  :is  cons4K(uenc'ai  of  llie  irritatioQ  of 
calculus ;  and  tliey  illustrate,  in  a  striking 
nianner,  the  o|)eraiiou  of  that  conservative  prin- 
ciple by  which  even  ihe  uncontnmled  nro^rejts 
of  dtaease  produces  changes  which  tena  to  the 
rdief  of  the  patient  A  Rtill  more  tenutthable 
proof  of  the  s:uiif  fad  is  iifTonlL-d  hy  those 
casei  where  calculi  lut^e  ulcerated  through  tii« 
cf  iats  of  die  bladder,  and  have  been  discharged 
fiDiu  tli«'  bu«ly,  sometimes  tliDu^h  the  wails  of 
the  hy|M>ga9trium,  at  ullicrs  into  the  rectum, 
and  in  other  instanees  into  the  vagina.  Cau- 
mond  and  OeacfaaBipa  relnle  caaes  of  the  fi»t,* 
and  Johnstone  of  die  seoond.f  In  Mr.  Jc^n- 
stoni  "s  <:.iM\  the  {tatient,  after  years  of  suffering 
from  the  usual  symptoms  of  stone,  at  len^ 
discovered  pieces  of  gravel  in  bis  stoolSf  whidi 
Mr.  .Tnhnstonc  was  confiimrd  were  urinary 
concretions.  From  lliat  time  all  the  painful 
feelings  ceased,  and  the  |Hitient  recoveriHi  ]>er- 
fectJy,  witiiout  any  tistula  remaining.  .-V  t't-iiiide, 
who,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  got  rul  o(  a  j^etty 
large  calculus  by  ulceration  into  the  vagina,  is 
now,  after  ten  yean,  in  good  health,  but  still 
suffering  under  Tesico-VBfnnal  ftstuliLt  It  is 
probable  that  ill  sui  li  c;ls(  s  ilic  stmie  had  l)e- 
come  imbedded  lu  a  {>uucL  beiuie  ulceration 
conunenoed,  otherwise  it  would  have  extended 
nion>  ^vidily  over  the  internal  niifiwe^  and 

provtd  faUd. 

The  occurrence  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  is  one  of  the  last  in 
the  series  of  changes  produced  by  calculus ; 
and  if  the  patient  has  withst'K)d  all  the  other 
exhau:>ting  circumstances  of  the  disease,  this 
seldom  (ails  to  out  a  period  to  his aufl'erings.  In 
such  prolonjrcn  ca^cs  the  bladder  aftrr  death 
exhibits  various  degrees  of  organic  injury;  the 
mucous  roembiane  is  extensively  erod»],  the 
ulceration  sometimes  reaching  to  the  other  coats 
of  tlic  bliuldcj' ;  or  abscess  ha^  formed  under 
its  )>eritoneal  covering.  The  internal  sur£ice  is 
in  many  places  lined  with  a  layer  of  coagulated 
albonien,  whidi  h  often  encrusted  with  cal- 
culous maittr.  SutI)  tlejKJsit.s  a|)pt:ar  never  to 
fasten  on  the  orgamzed  textures  thetosclvea,  but 
on  a  layer  of  albumen  wbidi  foras  the  medium 
of  attachment  Ixtwccn  them.  The  urtrvo  is 
probably,  in  u»o>t  cases,  llic;  source  of  ttus  in- 
crustation ;  but  it  may  also  be  derived  fkom  tiM 
internal  surface  of  the  bladder,  in  the  same  way 
as  earthy  concretions  are  formed  within  the 
cavili«->  of  absci'sscs. 

The  cSect;i  of  calculus  in  the  bladder  are 
not  limited  to  that  oifnan,  but  extend  to  the 
im'tcrs  and  kidnrys.  Tlic  pressure  of  the  urine, 
unable  to  esca[>fc  by  lite  ureilini,  dilates  the 
ureters  .and  cavities  of  tlie  kidneys,  and  the 
latter  often  exhibit  iiuu-ks  of  inflammation,  and 

*  lo«(oal  Ofofaale  de  MM.  t.  37,  p.  3S3,  te.; 
an.  11106.  Ko.  IM. 
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{Mits  of  pus  are  diacovesed  under  the  pwimieal 

cohering. 

I'he  lonc-continued  irritation  of  a  calculus 

in  the  Iiladdcr,  or  indeed  within  any  of  the 
uj  uiary  orsjans,  pro»luces  a  eliaiii^e  in  die  con- 
stitution of  the  urine,  which  loses  its  acid 
character,  begins  to  abound  in  the  phosphates, 
and  at  length  becomes  ammoniacal.  In  under* 
goinu  this  chiuiu'e,  tlie  urine  first  dc(>osits  the 
liduite  of  ammonia,  then  tlie  anunoniaco-oiag- 
nesian  phosphate  and  the  phosphate  of  lime. 
TTiis  morbid  condition  of  the  urine,  termed 
the  pbosphatic  diadiesis,  takes  its  rise  under 
various  other  circumstances  of  impaired  nervous 
enersT)'  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  besides 
those  coiuiectcd  with  tlie  wasting  effects  of 
protracted  calculous  disease,  llius  injuries  of 
the  ^inal  oocd;  oootinued  irritation  of  the 
urinary  osirities  fiom  diseased  prastsie  riand 
and  strictures  of  the  urethni;  immoderate 
sexual  indulgences;  disordered  health,  and 
geoeml  irritalMh'ty  induced  by  exosaaive  mental 
anxiety  and  fatiijue;  all  have  the  effect  of  orcn- 
Muiaijg  the  phospbatjc  diathesis.  Dr.  I'ruut 
has  sutisfiKUMrily  shown  that  all  varieties  of 
calculus  converge  to  thui  point,  and  ultimately 
end  in  the  deposition  of  the  pliosphates.  In 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  it  is 
sutHcieot  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  long-oao> 
tinned  calculous  ease,  and  to  inspect  the  sno> 
cessive  laininse  of  which  urinary  calculi  of  long 
standing  are  generally  comnosed.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  phosphatic  diathesis  affords  a  dear 
indication  diat  tin;  constitution  is  breaking  down 
uihIlt  the  sullerni^s  of  the  disease,  and  requires 
tliat  tiie  question  of  a  surgical  opsntioa  Should 
be  oonsidered  without  delay. 

8.  Ur^hnd  aUmli. — Calculi  whie))  have 
commenced  their  passapc  nlnnsi  the  urethra 
tnav  be  detained  in  their  vray,  and  bectmie  im- 
bedded in  the  side  of  the  canal,  where  they 
will  continue  to  receive  new  additioDS  from  the 
unne  which  washes  over  them.  In  this  manner 
urethral  calculi  have  occurred,  and  on  many 
occasions  they  have  attained  a  considerable 
macfnitude.  Tlteir  general  situation  is  in  the 
]ierineum,  where  they  are  found  forming  a  hard 
prominent  tiunour.  In  some  instances  a  single 
atone  is  contained  in  a  cyst  cocnnmnteatrnf 
with  the  urethra;  in  others  there  is  a  pouch 
tilled  with  numerous  small  many-sided  calculi, 
wihich  have  evideiitly  hun  dosely  packed  to- 
gether. On  one  orca.«ion  we  witiH-^'-rfi  the 
extraction  of  a  stone  from  the  |)erineum.  which 
was  as  asn  pulleAi  and  consisted  of 
two  portinis,  one  of  theinhaving  its  rounded 
extremity  fitted  into  a  cavity  in  the  other.  Mr. 
Sisley,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans;ictions,  >rives 
an  account  of  a  calculus  weighing  five  ounces 
two  drams,  which  was  expelled  thronirii  a 
dilated  urinar)'  fistula  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
scrotum.*  in  an  instance  which  came  under 
our  own  obser\-utiou,  eigliteen  stones,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a 
hurse-bean,  many  of  Uiem  polyhedrons,  were 
nmovod  fnm  a  cyst  iinnuiqf  a  hard  Inoioiir 

*  Pha.  Trans,  vol.zli.  p.  361. 
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behind  Uie  scrotum,  a^id  communicatiiig  with 
the  nembmnous  portion  of  the  imtlira.  Hie 

pxninitialion  of  one  of  ihesK  stones  »howe<I  it  tn 
bfc'  comjJMstU  ciin  tiy  of  piiosphate  of  linic  du- 
positcd  in  conctnlrtc-  laminae,  from  which  and 
the  yellow  polished  surfitce  which  they  almost 
all  powessed,  we  were  led  to  believe  tlieni  of 
prosUlal  origin.  Tlie  following  is  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  source.  A  case  of 
▼ery  large  perineal  alculus,  supposed  to  be  of 
twenty  years'  growth,  is  related  in  the  I'hilosu- 
phical  Transactions:*  a  sharp  angle  of  the 
stone  wa»  found  to  have  ]>enetratcd  the  rectum. 
Its  form  was  irreguhu*,  and  it  consisted  of  two 
[mXn,  oue  joiuted  into  the  other. 

The  qnaptoma  pniduoed  calculi  in  the 
ttcethra,  or  m  pouoiee  communicating  with  it, 
are  those  of  urmary  irritation,  and  occasionally 
rftLMilKiii  of  uniio  ;  liut  tlicy  si-ldom  ;mi-act 
much  attenlioa  until  the  external  tumour  has 
become  considenble* 

4.  t*n>f((i(ir  calatli. — Smnll  crilcuH  are  fre- 
quently found  witlun  the  ducts  and  in  ab- 
eceoaes  of  the  prostate  gland:  sometimes  thejr 
are  contained  in  one  cnvity,  nt  others  dissr- 
minated  in  scpai-aii^  ct-Us  iluuugh  llic  lintkeiitd 
substance  of  the  gland.    Their  surface  is  occa- 
siooally  rou^  moce  fiequently  smooth  and  of 
a  parcelaio-lilce  poluli — ^their  colour  yellow  or 
litr'it  brown — tli<  ii-  si/L'  varying  from  a  mustard- 
seed  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  Tlieir  chemical 
compositioa,  unlike  that  of  urinary  calcuHt  is 
always  the  same.    It  npp<»nrs  thu  ilifv  arc 
produced  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
prostatal  duels,  or  hy  the  suppuiating  ittl&oes 
of  abscesses  of  that  gland ;  and  are  not  secreted 
by  the  kidney,  or  deposited  from  the  urine, 
and  therefore  cannot   in  strict  propriety  be 
tenned  luinaiy  calculi.  They  nuy,  however, 
leadily  become  the  nucld  of  such  stones,  eiAer 
from  tlie  urine  Itavin^  access  to  them  wfiilo 
imbedded  in  the  giand,  or  by  their  getting 
loose  and  escaping  into  the  bladder.  Troiitattu 
calculi  havt-  oflcn  lu-cn  fouii<l  after  dentil,  where 
DO   symptom  Itad  UKiicalcd  iheir  iiresuiice ; 
more  frequently  they  cause  some  degree  of 
tnitaiionat  iheneckof  the  bladder,  |)articularly 
when  the  urine  is  roided ;  and  if  any  portion 
of  sucli  caUiiliis  proji  rt  beyond  the  orifice  of 
the  duct  or  abscess,  it  will  be  felt  by  a  sound 
entering  the  bhdder.  Hie  mslrunient  in  these 
cases  frequently  forces  the  small  stone  deeper 
into  the  cavity,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  bemg 
touched  by  Uie  sound  in  seveial  subsequent 
exnminatinns,  however  dextcronslv  coiidticied. 
It  a])i)cars  probable,  from  some  of  tlic  cases 
refunxd  to  under  the  head  of  urethral  calculi, 
that  those  of  the  prostate,  when  accumulated  in 
neat  numbers,  or  of  large  size,  occasionally 
mrm  tumours  in  the  perineanif  or  penetiwte 
into  the  rectum. 

Causes  op  tratiiART  cALcrins. — -Hie  im- 
portance of  acquiring  a  knowlt  tlue  of  the  causc'* 
from  which  unnary  calculi  arise,  mu-st  be  ap- 
mientto  eveiy  one  who  considei*  that  it  aflbraa 
theonly  means  by  whidt  we  are  enabled  to 

*  Phil.  Traas.  abridged,  vd.  iii. 


vent  the  formation  of  this  disease,  the  most 
painftil  in  the  catalogue  of  human  maladies, 
and    its  rrrnrrence  after    the  siif1irini;s  and 
lia/ards  of  lithotomy,    t^aiculus  is  more  com- 
mon in  teropemte  than  in  warm  or  very  cold 
climates:  it  is  much  more  incident  to  early 
years  tliiui  to  any  other  period  ;  and  to  old  age 
more  than  to  tlie  prime  of  life.    Among  those 
beyond  middle  age,  it  occun  moie  frequently 
in  persons  <tf  SMenlary  habits  tinn  in  those 
who  lead  an  active  life ;  and  in  thost-  who  in- 
dulge in  luxurious  living  much  more  than  in 
the  temperate  and  abstunious.   llenoe  there 
has  Ion.;  been  obsen-r-rl  a  marked  connection 
bt'twttu  a  taJculuus  and  a  gouty  t«>ndency. 
But  altliuugh  the  rich,  ths  lumriouSy  and  the 
ind<^nt  are  at  a  certain       mora  prone  to 
calculm  than  other  dasses,  the  poor  and  the 
destitutL-  in  early  years  enjoy  no  inummity 
from  it;  fur  the  ill-fed  and  italf-clothed  chil- 
dren of  the  manufiKtnring  and  labouring  po- 
j)iilation  ate  frt-iiuenlly  afflicted  with  stone. 
All  authors  wXm  liavt:  written  on  this  subject 
cnncur  in  stating,  tltat  females  are  greatly  less 
subject  to  calculus  than  malt  notwithstand- 
ing their  more  sedentax)  liubils.    Tlie  more 
tem|)eratc  and  regular  modes  of  female  life  are 
less  productive  of  the  cdculous  tendency ;  and 
the  absence  of  the  piostate  gland,  and  tho 
short  ditatalde  nrttlira  of  fenia!(.s,  enable  them 
much  more  readily  to  expel  such  calculi  as 
have  formed. 

Much  persev^^in^^  research  has  been  directe<l, 
by  a  succession  of  writers,  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  prevalence  of  calculus  in  diffwent 
parts  of  the  Uritish  islands,  and  arooDg  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society.    Ireland  is  still  ad- 
mitted to  furnish  very  few  instances  of  calcu- 
lous disease;  and  there  certainly  are  strong 
grounds  for  thu  opinion,  although  we  have  no 
donl't  ttiat  the  state  of  s>xiety  iu  that  island 
opiKises  iiiauy  obslacles  to  tlie  acquisitiuu  uf  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  this  subject. 
Scotland,  which  had  been  s«  t  down  as  afford- 
ing a  very  small  numlwr  uf  calculous  cases, 
is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  quite  under- 
estimated.*  llie  large  manufrurtuiing  town  of 
Paisley  appears,  from  the  very  accurate  letums 
fumishe*!  by  Dr.  M'Kinlay,+  to  W  ahnost  as 
productive  of  calculous  cases  as  Norwidt  itself, 
baving  yielded,  in  the  ten  years  fiom  1820  to 
1830,  eighteen  cases  of  lithotomy  in  a  ponu- 
htion  of  probably  42,000.     BoUi  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson and  Dr.  VellolyJ  seem  to  ns  to  have 
t.stiniated  tlu'  popu'ation  of  Paisk-y  too  low; 
but  iiiakiiig  allowance   tor  this,    and  some 
abatement  also  for  admiuing  into  the  enume* 
ration  private  as  well  as  hospital  operations, 
it  must  be  granted  that  calculus  is  of  oom- 
uaratively  frequent  occurrence  in  that  town.  In 
ntrtber  support  of  Uiis  opinion,  it  appears,  from 
information  kindly  fhmished  to  us  by  Dr. 
M'Kinlfiy,  tliat  the  number  of  case?  of  litho- 
tomy between  1810  and  18*20  was  probably 

*  Mr.  HutMmm  in  Med.  Chir.  Tians.  vol.  xvl. 
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greater  than  in  the  subsequMit  decaile;  and 
thai,  ahhottgh  no  opeiatioo  has  occurred  «ince 

his  rt-jjort,  seveml  ci^ic;  of  calculus  in  fveiy 
res|H-ct  favourable  lor  lithotomy,  are  now 
(July  1831)  known  to  exist  in  Paislty. 

The  oonmwative  jnevalence  of  urutary  cal- 
ciilas  in  diflerent  partn  of  England  hw  been 
•.liitiil.iii  (1  liy  till-  inquiries  of  iii.iny  ;ilile  wri- 
ters, from  Dr.  Dobson  downwanls.    I'he  num- 
ber of  boepilBl  opemtions  has  been  assumed 
bv  all  of  thcin  ;is  tlii>  liasis  nf  ( ali  ulation; 
then  fori'  tilt-  n  -.ult  nniai  be  cousidijic-d  us  only 
•  distlatii  iijiproximation  to  the  truth;  for  the 
number  of  cases  of  lithotomy  will  not  always 
preserve  tlie  same  proportion  to  the  real  num* 
ber  of  calculous  cases,  but  will  vary  accordiii.: 
to  the  dexterity,  eoteronse,  and  reputation  of 
the  suneons  of  die  place.  Thus  in  Norwidi, 
where  distlii^'ui>ln  (J  i)[)oratot^  have  cxistrd  as 
far  back       the  beginning  of  the  eiglitcenth 
century — witness  tlie  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of 
the  ecclesiastic  Ilavr  rs    not  a  fMsr-  uf  caliulus 
can  occur  in  ihe  city  or  neighlwurliood  w  itli- 
OUt  being  speedily  detected,   and  probably 
operated  on ;  whUe  in  numy  other  dtsthcta, 
cases  of  stone  are  allowed  to  proceed  far  ymn 
tinrelicved,  and  pcrliaps  \vli<jlly  vitiMis|)<'ctt.d. 
Hie  ceiebhQr  of  an  hospital  sui]geoo,or  Im  own 
exertions  to  obtain  leputatkHi,  will  often  bruif 
to  him  fists  from  very  distant  qiartrrs,  some 
of  which  may  be  assumed  in  calculation  us 
belonging  to  the   district  where  he  resides. 
Frank*  tells  us  that,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
tlie  celebrated  \'enetian  lithotomist  Pagola  at 
Vienna,  calculus  was  deemed  rather  uncom- 
moD  iu  thai  metropolis,  and  only  one  or  two 
operations  were  perfbnned  annually;  but 
aner  tlu-  smyions  liad  a(  qiiirtHl  f  \j>oriorict-  and 
dextenly  firom  bis  example,  the  operation  be- 
cuae  fi«quent,  and  the  cures  numerous.  He 
adds  tliat  calculus  was  believed  to  be  veri,'  rare 
in  Lithuania,  tiolil  tlie  establishment  of  the 
guigical  clinic  at  Wilna;  but  tliat  now  the 
sun^ns  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  sounding 
hnd  the  disease  but  too  common. 

Norwich  apj>can<  to  he  nuirt^  pn)diictivc  of 
calculous  cases  than  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain,  yielding  one  hospital  ease  of  litiio> 
tomy  for  t-vtr)'  21,000  inhabitants.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  city  and  county  of  Hereford 
appear  to  be  wholly  free  from  calculous  dis- 
ease :  from  1775  till  the  daff  of  Mr.  Smith's 
italisticul  inquiry  (1818),  no  patient  ^utlit^ring 
tmder  calculus  had  applied  at  the  Infirmaiy; 
and  Mr.  Smith  could  not  ieam  Uiat  lithotomy 
bad  ever  been  perlbrmed  within  the  bounds 
of  the  county,-f-  which,  it  is  uurtliv  of  rt-inark, 
is  noted  for  its  cider,  a  beverage  hitherto  sup- 
posed  10  be  fitvoumble  to  the  paoduetion  of 
calculus.  Tlius  we  have  the  two  extremes  of 
tiie  great  prevalence,  and  the  apparent  non- 
existence of  calculous  disea.se,  in  different 
diMrirts  of  Englajid.  It  has  been  supprwed 
that  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norliolk  is 
a  main  cause  of  their  liability  to  calculos — 

*  Frank,  De  Ciirtad  homin.  morfo.  Oe  Calculo. 
«  If  sdieObChir.  Ttm,  v«L  ii.  p.  90. 


a  favourite  article  of  food  being  hard  boiled, 
ill  fermented,  grt^asy  dumplings.  Tliesi-,  no 
doubt,  are  likely  to  cause  indigestion,  and 
thus  friTe  rise  to  litbic  acid  deposits.   To  tins 

it  ha*  Im  (  11  .>li)i'(  ti  d.  that  many  case*;  of  cal- 
culus occur  in  that  district  at  mi  early  an  age 
that  diet  can  have  had  no  inHuenoe  in  their 

Production :    but    the   dir  t    of  the  ntirsp  is 
nown  uniformly  to  atiect  the  uifvuil  at  her 
hrea-st. 

Mr.  A.  C.  HutchinscHi  has  shewn  in  aereial 
able  pa|)ers,  that  calculus  is  of  paiticulariy 

rare  occum  nee  among  seafaring  people;  and 
the  hospital  returus  of  the  British  army  prove 
also  that  calculus  is  seldom  met  with 
amon'^  otir  soldiers.  Tlie  information  which 
lias  ln-cn  obtained  by  Dr.  Yelloly  respecting 
the  armies  of  France  and  HussHi,  ibeieilike> 
wise  that  calculus  is  a  rare  disaue  among  the 
military  of  those  countries.  In  explanation 
of  these  facts,  it  ought  to  be  renieml>en  lhat 
none  are  admitied  into  either  navy  or  army 
but  die  robust  and  active;  and  that  their  ser- 
vices are  ehit-rty  limited  to  that  middle  j>eriod 
of  life  when  calculus  is  very  rarely  observed 
to  oriiffinate  among  the  labouring  classes  from 
whom  soldiers  and  s-iilors  are  drawn.  IJtit, 
after  taking  this  fairly  into  account,  we  are  not 
disposed  altogether  to  deny  tlie  greater  immu- 
ni^  ftom  calculus  enjoyed  by  individuals  of 
boUi  land  and  aea  fbrees;  aira  we  think  that 
this  serves  to  confirm,  what  other  ohsi  rxations 
clearly  shew,  that  a  full  supply  of  wholesome 
food,  f;ood  dothing,  active  habits,  and  r^lar 
ext  n  ise,  all  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
calculus.  The  stale  of  the  digestion  and  of 
the  cutaneous  perspiration  moat  be  admitted 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  secretion  of 
urine;  for  when  the  stomach  habitually  abounds 
with  acid,  the  urine  rarely  fails  to  exhibit  in  ex- 
cess a  similar  condition;  and  the  perspiration  in- 
fluences, in  a  icnarkaUe  manner,  the  quantity 
of  lilhic  acid  coatained  in  the  urine,  as  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  have  satis- 
mlorily  shewn.*  Probably  free  penpiration 
\%  a  principal  cause  of  the  infrpqucnry  of  cal- 
culasi  in  warm  eliinates.  The  coiuucuou  be- 
tween calculous  disease  and  a  dry  and  harsh 
state  of  the  skin,  or  even  scaly  eruptions,  has 
long  been  remarked.  In  the  case  of  Horace 
Waljwle,  it  was  ob.serve<l  that  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  to  which  he  had  been  many  years 
subject,  vidded  to  Uie  alkaline  remedies  which 
lelieved  nis  calculous  symptoms. 

The  tendency  to  calculus  apinars  in  many 
instances  to  be  hereditary,  like  the  kindred 
disease  nf  trnut.  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Yel- 
loly both  relate  reuuirkable  fiicts  in  proof  of 
this  opinion;  and  we  arc  inclined  to  ;e.crd>e 
to  the  hereditaiy  nature  of  calculus  a  part, 
at  least,  of  ^SaM.  extiaordinary  tendency  to  the 
disease  which  has  long  existed  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. Hitherto  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover those  local  peculiarities  of  soil  and  situ- 
ation which  favour  the  formation  of  calcnUis; 
but  if  we  admit  its  hereditary  nature,  we  liave 
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obtiinod  a  key  to  some  of  iho-f  <"ofitiiiued 
aiiotiuilies,  \vhtcU  otherwise  a[>|xar  iiuupable 
of  Wplttuation.  It  is  clear  that,  in  a  district 
whAre  calculus  is  well  understood,  and  litho- 
tomy often  successfully  perfurmed,  a  greater 
number  uf  chIchIdhs  indivulu.il.s  will  h*'  jire- 
Mffved  to  propagate  their  race,  thao  iu  districts 
where  <h«  operatioD  u  most  commonly  fttal. 
And  it  is  not  beyond  the  ran^  of  probability 
that  individuals  who  have  come  from  distant 
qnwleis  lo  some  hospital  of  great  repute*  for 
the  ]^urpc?e  of  subinittiiii;  to  ritliotomy,  may 
settle  ia  Uie  cily  or  its  neighbourliuod  alter  tlie 
completion  of  their  cure. 

It  has  loQg  beea  a  popular  opinion  that  hard 
«ftten  are  flmmrahle  to  the  productkm  of  cal- 
culus, and  one  r  f  u  latest  and  b«-st  xsritcrs 
on  the  subject  expresses  the  same  belief. 
The  eflkcta  of  each  waten  are  diuretic  and 
somptimcs  sliduly  purw^ative,  and  thry  arc  apt 
lo  disorder  delicate  stomachs;  but  it  is  very 
doubtfiil  whether  the  ewthy  nlu  which  they 
contain  contribute  in  any  mote  direct  manner 
to  the  formation  of  calculus. 

Injuries  of  the  back  h;ivc  been  remarked  lo 
produce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  uhne, 
ueually  a  change  to  an  alkaline  state;  and 
cases  of  renal  calculus  have  been  distinctly 
traced  to  accidents  of  tbis  nutnn?;  several  very 
interesting  examples  of  wtueli  have  been  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Earle*  and  Mr.  Wdsttn.f  Sucti 
injuries  mlluence  tlie  function  of  llwi  kidney 
in  diflercnt  ways.    A  general  concussion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  a  blow  on  the  spine  in  the 
icgiOD  of  the  kidney,  will  enfeeble  its  powers 
by  diminishinu  the  nervous  eneru'v  distributed 
to  it,  and  thus  induce  a  morbid  coudttion  of 
the  wine:  sudi  injuries  will  also  tend  to 
weaken  the  cxpnlsivc  powers  of  the  bladder, 
and  by  preventing  it  from  ever  being  com- 
pletely emptied,  lead  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  urine,  and  hence  to  tlie  dei^osition  of  the 
phosphates.    A  blow  on  the  kidney  itself  is 
likely  to  prove  a  cause  of  calculous  disease, 
by  the  immediate  effects  of  the  concussion 
deranging  the  action  of  the  organ ;  and  by 
small  extravrL«ations   of  blood,  which  ( ause 
irritation  a.s  foreign  bodies,  and  fumisli  nu- 
clei for  future  concretions.     Although  dots 
of  blood  have  often  been  found  in  the  centre 
of  calculi,  it  is  obvious  that  blood  has  very 
fiequently  been   effused  within  the  kidney, 
yet  no  calculus  has  followed ;  the  blood  being 
washed  awny  before  it  had  time  to  cause  tliat 
irritation  of  the  nrmary  organs  \>hich  disorders 
the  urine  and  occasions  deposits.   For  it  is  in 
this  manner  Aat  extraneous  bodies  introduced 
into  the  bladder  become  incrustt  d  with  caU  u- 
ious  uiutier,— -causing  in  the  first  iust<U)ce  by 
their  irritation  a  demnuemcnt  in  the  secretion 
of  the  kidney,  and  Uien  furnishing  a     1  ! 
inorganic  substance  to  which  the  dcuoMi  inuy 
attach  itself.     In  such  cases  the  ae|X)sit  is 
aHmoni  uniformly  compowd  of  the  phosphates, 
bat  instances  m  met  with  where  it  is  Rmued 
of  liihic  acid;  as  an  eiampte  of  whidi,  we 

*  haaiom  Med.  Cbir.  Tnuu.  vol.  xi. 
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may  mention  a  calculus  in  the  museum  of 
\Villiam  Hunter,  wlwre  this  substance  lias 
formed  a  concretion,  as  large  as  a  plum,  aiound 
a  iiagment  oi  iron. 

Stnctores  of  the  uiethia  and  enhi^ienients 
of  the  prostate  gland  prove  causes  of  ealcubis 
by  the  irritation  which  they  nroduc«;  on  the 
urinary  cavities,  and  by  their  subsequent  effects 
on  the  crenrral  health,  as  well  as  by  ttu-  nb- 
structiou  which  Uiey  present  to  the  complete 
evacuation  of  the  bladder. 

Treatment  i>f  ' calculus. — In  the  tresitment  of 
calculous  disease,  several  different  and  highly 
imix>rtant  obiects  demand  the  attention  of  the 
physician — to  conrea  the  calculous  diathesis 
and  prevent  Ae  Ibimatioii  of  stone — to  fiidli- 
Life  the  expulsion  of  calculi  when  formed — to 
relieve  liie  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  delay 
the  progress  of  the  disease — and  to  point  out 
the  period  when  a  surgical  operation  o^feia  the 
Uat  means  of  relief. 

When  calculus  has  been  observed  in  several 
members  of  die  same  family,  or  in  successive 
generations,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  disease  exists  in  their  constitu- 
tion; and  precautions  are  Uierefore  to  be  adopted 
against  its  development.  For  diis  puri)ose, 
active  iKibits  oiiu'hf  to  be  onrourtified,  aim  the 
digestion  presen-ed  in  as  vigorous  a  state  as 
possible;  the  diet  being  nutritious^  but  not 
I  eavy  or  ascescent.  A  healthy  state  of  the 
skill  siiould  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  tlie 
flesh-brush,  by  warm  clotltiug,  and  occasional 
warm  baths.  Even  a  residence  in  a  warmer 
eliroate  during  the  eariy  years  of  life  mny, 

under   certain    cireuinslantes,    be  advisable. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  any  tiling  unnatural 
in  the  urine,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  examined, 

for  the  purpose  of  adoptin;;'  that  plan  of  treat- 
ment wnicn  its  chemical  coiiisiituuoa  itiquires. 

The  inurliid  statesof  the  urine  arrange  them- 
selves under  tlie  two  great  heads  of  the  juedo- 
minance  of  acid  and  tlie  predominance  uf  alkali 
or  alkaline  earths.  The  acid  diathesis  is  chiefly 
prevalent  in  in&ncy,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  life ;  and  in  the  eariy 
stage  of  most  calculous  diseases.  1 1  may  bt-  truly 
said  to  be  by  far  the  slightest  deviation  of  tlie 
two  from  the  healthy  condition  of  the  urine ;  for 
the  function  of  the  kidney  luvs  liceii  satisfacto- 
rily shewn  to  bi  an  acidityiiiL'  process;  and  the 
acid  state  of  all  heakhy  urine  is  proved  by  the 
change  which  it  produces  on  litmus  pa|M>r.  TItc 
morbidly  acid  condition  of  the  urine  exisU 
undi  r  various  forms  ;  from  that  in  which  litliic 
acid  IS  deposited  as  a  ilocculent  precipitate,  or 
red  gravel,  to  that  where  a  calculus  of  lidiic 
acid  IS  receiviiiL'  from  day  to  day  new  additi<ins 
of  si2e.  Thi!  unoe  in  this  diathesis,  wheu  hrst 
voided,  is  usually  clear, not  very  plentiful,  and 
is  of  a  bright  coppery  colour.  It  occurs  under 
circumstances  apparently  the  most  onpc»ite— > 
in  the  ill-lodged,  half-starved,  lauMothed 
child  of  the  artisan  or  labourer,  in  coimection 
with  loose  chalky  stools,  feeble  digestion,  and 
a  pallid  a>peet, —  as  well  as  in  the  pamjiered 

i>lethoric  adult,  who  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  a 
ttsnriouB  uble  and  all  the  eomfoiti  of  a  mo- 
dem house.  The  digestion  of  the  hitter  iiid»< 
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vtdwil  is  strong,  but  his  stomnch  is  overtaxed, 
and  unable  to  accomplish  the  duty  which  is 
daily  imposed  on  it ;  his  countenance  is  florid, 
his  ftame  robust,  and  hu  babit  probably  gouty. 
In  both  of  these  cases  thei«  is  frequent  acidity 
of  the  primse  visp,  but  much  (jfreater  in  those 
ot  tiie  luxurious  liver  Uian  in  the  child :  the 
difference,  howevnr,  is  more  than  compensated 
in  the  latter,  by  the  liarsli  unlit  altliy  state  of 
the  skin,  which  extcults  il»  funcuun  iinjierfeclly, 
and  leaves  an  additioind  task  to  be  performed 
by  the  kidneys  Guided  by  these  views,  our 
first  object  in  undertaking  the  cure  of  the  child 
should  be,  to  have  him  wamily  clothed,  com- 
fortably lodged, and  supplied  with  a  nouhsfaing 
diet,  oontidttlmr  a  moderate  propaitioa  of  ani- 
mnl  fcKMl.  Excess  in  this  article  seems  to  dis- 
pojK?  to  ilie  secretion  of  lithic  acid.  Tlie  medical 
treatment  is  to  be  commenced  by  a  mild  laxa- 
tive of  castor  oil,  or  rbiil>arl)  arul  magnesia ;  and 
in  many  instmces  greiil  Im  nttii  wiU  be  derived 
from  small  n  pt- ili*l  doses  of  hydrarg.  cum  creta, 
or  minute  doses  of  calomel.  After  this,  alka- 
lies and  tonics  ought  to  be  given  for  tite  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  acidity  of  the  prima'  via> 
and  of  the  unne,  and  of  improving  the  powers 
of  digealion.  Rhubarb,  gentian,  odamfaa,  and 
rinchonn,  may  be  enumerated  as  the  brsttoriics; 
and  of  ttte  iixed  alkalies,  fiotass  is  to  be  pre- 
ftned  to  soda;  for  the  lithate  of  potass  is  a 
very  soluble  salt,  wliilc  the  lithate  of  soda  is  so 
much  the  reverse,  that  U  forms  the  chalk-tUmft 
of  gout,  and  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Protit  to 
constitute  oocasionally  a  conndeiable  poitioa 
-of  a  urinary  calcnhu.  AKbongh  flie  fixed 
alkalies  an-  usually  employed,  ca^t  s  of  ihe  acid 
diathesis  do  occur,  both  in  children  and  adults, 
where  the  stomach  is  enfeebled,  and  ^R^iere  am- 
monia will  prove  more  l)eneficial.  The  volatile 
alkali  luLs  aUo  tiie  udvantaire  of  detennining  to 
tlie  skm,  which  it  is  of  threat  consequence  to 
bring  into  a  healthy  state.  This  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  calculous  cases  which  are  so  often  met 
with  in  manufacturing  district),  and  which 
seem  to  have  led  Dr.  Yelloly  to  suppose  that 
thet«  was  a  connection  between  Ae  scrofulous 
and  the  calculous  diathesis. 

In  the  instances  in  which  a  calculous  tendency 
ia  combined  with  fiihMfls  of  habit,  a  mode  of 
treatment  in  many  respects  the  revcr^p  of  that 
now  descrilied  liecomes  requisite.  A  spare 
regimen  and  more  active  habits  ou^ht  to  be 
recommended;  blood  should  be  taken  by  cup- 
ping  from  tiie  loins,  or  from  the  arm  by  vene> 
section.  Calomel  should  be  civcn  fn  t  ly  over 
night,  and  followed  next  morning  by  rhubarb 
witti  magnesia,  or  Rochdle  salts.  The  eire  is 
to  bf  completed  and  cnnfinned  by  the  employ- 
nient  of  alkalies  and  bitters,  and  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  a  system  of  moderate  liring  and 
regular  exercise. 

Umler  the  hend  of  acid  diathesis  may  Ix* 
arranged,  not  only  dejMjsits  of  lithic  acid,  but 
those  also  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  cystic  oxide. 
It  has  been  ascertained  fiom  the  examination  of 

Cal<  uli,  tliat  ttie  litMc  :i(  iil  diafhi  sis  and  lh.it 
of  the  oxalate  of  lime  alternate  with  each  other, 
thns  shewing  their  near  alliance  mutnal 
convertibiliiy.  The  cjpatic  onde  diadieiis,  om 


the  otlicr  hand,  appeirs  to  be  exclusive  in  its 
nature,  all  concretions  of  this  kind  bein;:r  of 
remarkable  purity :  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
followed  bpr  a  deposition  of  lithic  acid;  and 
this,  like  the  other  apeciei  of  nxtuaiy  cidcali, 
terminates  in  produaiig  the  alkaline  or  pbos* 
phatic  diathesis. 

Tlie  trenenil  principles  of  treatment  in  diii 
class  of  calculous  di^rascM  is,  certainly,  to 
counteract  the  acid  U;udi;ncy  by  llie  use  of 
alkaline  remedies,  but  to  this  there  are  many 
exceptions.  In  the  lithic  diathesis  it  has  some- 
times been  found  very  serneeable  to  produee  a 
copious  di>charge  of  tliat  acid,  1)y  the  exhibi- 
tion of  turpentine  combined  with  laudanum. 
Dr.  Front  has  employed,  vriA  advantage,  die 
muriatic  acid  in  cases  of  oxalate  of  lime  dia- 
thesis; by  which  means  he  suci  ceded  m  con- 
vening it  into  that  of  the  lithic  arid,  and 
thereby  procured  great  relief  to  his  patient. 
This  eminent  physician,  who  Im  so  ably  illus- 
trated the  various  forms  of  urinary  disease, 
and  to  wiiose  writings  the  author  of  this  arti- 
cle is  so  much  indebted,  proposes  a  similar 
practice  in  the  cystic  oxide  diathesis,  recom- 
mending the  muriatic  acid  to  be  given  wbetever 
the  state  of  irritation  will  permit,  for  die  por- 
po«:e  of  keepiu'::  the  cystic  oxide  in  soluUon, 
and  (sialihsinti^  in  its  place  the  lithic  acid 
diaiheni.^. 

Should  a  calculous  tendency  appear  to  be 
connected  with  injury  of  the  kidney,  or  a  dis- 
eased state  of  that  organ,  the  employment  of 
oonnter-hrritatioo,  and  specially  of  setons  in 
its  netgbbouihood,  is  distinctly  mdicated;  and 
their  heTieficial  efTeois  have  been  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  observiitions  of  Mr,  Earle.* 

When  a  gouty  disposition  coexists  with  a 
calculous  tendency,  the  cnlchirtim,  in  combina- 
tion with  tlie  means  already  de^tcribed,  ought  to 
be  had  recourse  to;  but  if'^the  bladder  already 
contain  a  calculus,  we  cannot  with  safety  push 
this  medicine  to  its  full  effect  on  the  bowels, 
which  m  cases  of  s iiu pi e  gout  and  rheumatism 
is  oflen  found  beneficial. 

In  the  alkaline  or  phosphatic  diathesis,  the 
naturally  arid  roiulition  of  the  urine  is  ex- 
changed for  an  alkahne  statp ;  and  the  deposits 
now  consist  of  the  jthospliates.  This  is  a  miidi 
more  formidable  deviation  from  health  than 
that  which  we  last  eousidered,  for  it  arises  iks 
a  consequence  of  otlier  disease,  and  is  usually 
oomected  with  a  shattered  state  of  the  oonst!- 
tution.  Our  first  object  ought  to  be,  to  aaoep* 
tain  the  cause  from  uhicli  the  phosphatic 
diathesis  has  arisen,  and  to  remove  or  palliate 
it  as  iar  as  we  are  abfo.  The  spinal  cord 
should  1k'  relieved  by  counter-irritation,  vary- 
ing, according  tu  circumstances,  fixiin  a  gallHl- 
num  plaister  to  a  seton  or  a  caustic  is.sue— the 
effects  of  diseased  prostate  alleviated  by  such 
means  as  we  possess;  and  if  the  symptoms 
ha\e  arisen  from  calculus  in  the  bladder,  its 
early  removal  by  operation  presents  the  only 
mode  of  eflbcting  a  cute.   A  free  air,  gentle 

excri  i^e,  and  a  luild  nutritious  ilirl,  oircht  to 

be  pre^cnljed ;  and  the  tone  of  the  digestive 
*  Lend.  Mad.  Cbir.  Tkaas.  voL  xi. 
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organs  restortsl  liy  ni(-.ms  of  tlic  niincnil  acids, 
bitters,  and  astriugcntii.  llie  acids  have  beea 
tuppoMd  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on  the 
iiriitf,  and  then?  i"?  no  douht  that  they  do  pa<is 
.  the  kidneys  uncliamged  ;  but  tiieir  chief  bene- 
ficial eflects  II)  tlie  phosphatic  diadieris  are 
accomplished  bv  influencing  the  or:nns  of 
digestion.  The  .sulphuric,  nitric,  aixl  muriatic 
acids  have  all  been  em]>loyed ;  and  the  last  has 
been  found  most  geneialiy  useful.  Amoiig  the 
Intten  uid  ssinnttents  the  tiva  nrti  and 
hrava  have  deservedly  oblain(-<i  a  |>ixfi  rt  nte. 
Aiedkines  which  catue  a  copious  secretion  of 
Itthic  arid,  such  as  the  turpentines,  the  seeds 

of  thp  (ifiiintst  ti/lrrsfrhy  and  ulrht  viitln  tirrmith, 
might  be  supposed  to  jwove  bewdicial  whtu 
an  opposite  diathesis  was  known  to  prevail ; 
and  cases  do  occur  in  which  they  are  found 
serviceable :  but  in  the  greatest  proportion  of 
such  diseases,  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans is  so  great  as  to  render  their  employment 
improper.  Indeed  it  is  obmusly  of  littte 
cms*  quence  to  induce  for  a  time  a  free  secre- 
tion of  lithic  acid,  without  also  improviiig  that 
shaiteied  state  of  health  with  which  die  morbid 
condition  of  the  uri-  p  i^  ^cremHy  connertpd. 
It  IS  vvurtliy  of  remark  iiiiu  such  remedies  are 
powerfully  diuretic;  now  in  tlie  plto^>hitie 
diatliesis  the  urine  is  almost  always  sapeiw 
abundant,  at  times  excessive,  which  forms  an- 
Dtlier  objf'Ction  tn  llicir  Lniploymcnt.  This 
tendency  to  an  unoatutal  increase  of  the  urine, 
and  the  irritation,  anxiety,  uid  pain  attending 
the  ulkulino  diathesis,  point  out  opium  as  a 
valuahif  remedy  ;  and  hew.  as  m  oiIilt  states 
of"  prolonged  sufftriiiu',  it  lias  ]irovcd  truly  a 
b!e<isin<,'.  Amon.;  the  various  forms  in  which 
tins  drug  uiay  be  administered,  pcrhaptt  the 
best  are  the  bhtck  drop,  Battley's  liqutH*,  and 
Dover's  powder.  Other  anodynes,  as  hyoaqr- 
anms,  oonium,  and  belladonna,  may  at  cm- 
j>loyfd  under  less  uariTit  sviiijitorus;  and  thcy 
often  poducc  very  excellent  et&cls. 
Altboofufa  nwRuty  is  eertainly  enttlied  to  a 

p'are  among  the  causes  of  thv  phosjihatic  dia- 
tiiesis,  and  is  thertfbn?,  on  general  jiniiciplcs, 
to  be  avoided,  )  under  certain  circumstances 
mercurials  are  ])roilu(  live  of  great  benefit.  Dr. 
Prout  has  well  n  iuiirked  tlwt  in  children  whose 
urine  deposites  the  phosj^tcs,  repeated  doses 
of  odomei  and  rimbarb  are  exceedingly  useful ; 
without  donbt,  by  correcting  the  disoidered 
fuiRtiun>  of  till'  diuostive  organs:  and  in  tasji'S 
of  excessive  imtattou  of  the  urinary  cavities  we 
have  found  the  full  operation  of  calomel  and 
o;iiti'!i  signally  beneficial.  Tlie  oxiitencf  of 
Uic  pliosphatic  diathesis  is  so  ut-ueraUy  com- 
bined witli  a  morbid  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal — the  stodbt  being  too  pale,  or  too  dark, 
or  yeasty — that  it  is  quite  obvious  laxatives  and 
a!lerativi!s  must  be  triven  ;  butdra.stic-  ]iun:atives, 
ami  even  free  puiging,  are  to  be  avoided  on 
aocoimt  of  Ae  tenesmus  whidi  the}-  are  apt  to 
occasion.  The  creat  importance  of  attetiding 
to  the  feehngs  of  the  patient  under  tlui»  form 
of  calculous  diathesis,  and  of  removing  when 
it  i"4  possible  evpr^'  snurrc  of  care  and  anxiety, 
is  suthcienti^  obviuuii.  Keliel  from  the  irrita- 
tions ol  business  and  the  btigues  of  study  is 


efiually  re<]uired  ;  and  a  chancre  of  scene  ajid 
mr,  when  the  patient  can  be  moved,  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  heneBt. 

Such  are  ihe  niodf-<?  of  treatment  \v?iic)i 
apjMair  to  be  btait  adapted  to  correct  the  two 
principal  forms  of  calculous  diathesis,  whether 
the  morbid  condition  have  recently  arisen,  or 
lie  combined  with  the  existence  of  ittone. 

When  symptoms  inditate  that  u  calculus 
IS  passing  hrom  the  kidney  to  Uie  bladder, 
the  physician  is  usually  calusd  under  circum- 
stances of  great  anxiety  and  alarm.  In  such 
cases,  altltough  the  pain  be  uigent,  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  abstract  Uood:  it  is  a 
rcmt'dy,  however,  whicli  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view,  and  employed  on  tlie  slightest  un- 
peaiance<tf  a  tendency  to  inflammation.  In 
the  robust  and  plethoric,  venesection  is  a  wi.se 
measure  of  precaution,  and  will  have  a  useful 
effect  as  a  relaxant :  even  in  persons  of  a  less 
vigorous  ftame,  when  inflammation  threatens, 
the  tmmcdiale  relief  obtained  by  bloodletting 
renders  it  preferable  to  cupping  and  U»e  appli- 
cation of  leeches.  Dunng  the  passing  of  a 
calculus,  all  the  various  methods  of  allaying 
pain  are  sometimes  reqiiircd  ; — warm  fomen- 
tations, bags  of  tiol  salt,  hot  poultices,  the 
wma  bath,  and  anodynes  in  every  various 
form  and  mode  of  exhibition.  Somcdiflereoce 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of 
uivin^  diluents  freely  in  such  cases,  so  as  to 
produce  an  increased  secretion  of  mild  urine; 
iwt  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  a  copious 

flow  of  urine  will  in  any  ease  prove  hurtful ; 
fur  if  the  calculus  be  not  too  large  to  pass, 
tiie  increased  cmvant  of  fluid  will  certainly 
render  the  process  more  cisy  ;  nay,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  by  exjiosmg  a  calculus 
to  the  constant  washing  of  any  aqueous  urine, 
some  of  those  spicul*  which  detain  it  in  its 
passage  may  be  dissolved  Or  worn  away. 
Should  tlie  calrulus  be  so  smooth  and  so 
impacted  in  tlie  ureter  that  no  urine  can  pass, 
ibe  probably  fittal  result  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  hastened  by  Uie  use  of  diluents. 

W  lien  tlte  calculus  appears  to  be  delayed 
in  the  ureter,  a  bnsk  purgative  of  thabarb 
and  sulphate  of  potass,  followed  by  an  enema, 
will  be  (bam)  to  faciliute  its  progress.  After 
the  renal  calculus  hies  dropped  into  the 
bladd^,  free  dilution  witli  hlaad  liquids 
or  pure  water  ought  to  be  persevered  m  to 
a  still  greater  extent ;  and  brisk  purgatives  of 
castor  oil,  or  rhubarb  and  sulphate  of  (lOtass 
repeated  at  intervals.  Should  the  small  stone 
still  be  reUiitied,  its  removal  should  be  M- 
tenipled  by  dilatation  uf  tlie  urethra.  By 
such  means  we  shall  oflen  succeed  in  riddii^ 
the  patient  of  what  would  entail  torture  on 
his  rotui«  days,  or  bring  his  Kfe  into  hamrd 
by  the  openition  of  lithotomy. 

When  a  calculuii  is  lodged  in  the  bladder, 
and  there  is  no  Ioniser  any  prospect  of  its 

expulsion  by  the  urethra,  the  exertions  of  the 
physician  are  chietly  limited  to  the  two  objects 
of  lessening  the  suflcnngs  of  his  patient  and 
preventing  an  increase  of  the  stone.  The 
general  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  the 
priodplct  already  laid  down  for  the  manage- 
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iiicnt  of  the  prevailin!?  diullu  sis,  \vliat('vcr 
that  may  be ;  »)iiec>  by  »uch  iHuan^  we  sliall 
bf  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  two  objects 
stated  above.  Tbe  irritation  of  calculus  io 
the  bladder  is  in  inost  cases  remarkably  re- 
lieved by  the  iulniinistr.ition  of  alkalies  in  the 
acid  diathesis,  and  of  acids  in  tbe  pbosphatic ; 
bat  the  soothinir  electa  of  di*  alkalies  in  the 
former  of  tliesp  cases,  is  hy  fir  the  niori' 
striking  and  uniform.  Nav,  the  {xtwer  of  the 
alJtalies  to  allay  tbe  irritability  of  the  urinary 
apporatu!)  sccins  not  alwav?  liiniu-d  to  those 
cases  vrhert'  llie  acid  iiiaUitaiis  pre\  uil.s  ;  uiid 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  their  efficacy  is 
not  diminiriied  by  oombining  them  with  the 
vqtetable  acids. 

Gi  iitlc  exercise  on  foot,  frictions,  sliam- 
pooiug,  warm  clothing,  great  attention  to  the 
diec  and  to  Ae  state  «l  (the  bowels,  are  all 
nprcs-sar\'  in  the  manaccinenl  of  calculus  of 
the  bladder.  Stmning  at  stuul,  whetiier  trura 
a  confined  state  of  tlie  bowels  or  tlie  smart 
opwition  of  mecltrine,  is  to  ht  nirefully 
avoided  ;  llierefore  only  the  milde.st  laxatives 
should  be  used.  Castor  oil  is  perhaps  of  all 
others  tlie  best;  but  a  combination  of  the 
oolocynth  pill  with  hyoscyamos  and  a  small 
proportion  of  opium  often  answers  remarkably 
well.  Under  the  agony  of  a  fit  of  stone,  the 
warm  hip-bath,  heat  applied  in  varioits  other 
Avnys,  hot  o[>i;ite  fomentations,  and  anodynes 
Hi  iiupjxjsitury  and  injection,  are  our  chief 
means  of  relief.  Considefable  benefit  has  also 
been  obtained  from  a  clyster  composed  of  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  yolk 
of  egg,  anddifiiiaed  in  a  pint  of  thin  warn 
stafcb. 

Long  before  the  chemical  natureof  calculi  was 

accurately  asrertaTTn  i|,  physicians  conjectured 
that  tliey  might  be  dissolved  while  m  the  body,  by 
meaoa  of  internal  medidnes;  and  the  opinion 
WIS  siipportcnl  by  t!ie  creat  and  speedy  alle- 
viatioa  of  iiufienng  which  calculous  patients 
often  derived  fiom  attaline  remedies:  hence 
tbe  belief  became  general,  and  various  nos- 
trums were  ofli^red  to  the  public  as  certain 
solvents  of  tlie  stone.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  the  alkaline  solvent  of  Mra.  Steevens, 
who  obtained  finm  the  British  Pariiament  five 
tliousand  pounds  fiir  the  publication  of  its 
ingredients.  As  both  alkalies  and  acids,  when 
thrown  into  die  alOQMCh,  are  found  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  urine,  ihey  are  without 
doubt  httcd  to  produce  some  alierUioii  in 
calculi  within  the  bladder;  but  their  action 
in  most  instances  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
limited.    When  alltaltDe  lixivia  have  been 

long  persevered  in,  tbev  seem  to  have  bad 
the  efiect  of  rendering  calculi  very  brittlCt* 
and  in  some  instances  to  have  caused  esfolt- 
atinns  of  their  superficial  laminae.  On  exa- 
mining the  bladder  of  Horace  VV  aJpole,  who 
had  taken  lime-water  and  soap  for  nine  yean, 
with  great  relief,  some  exfoliations  from  two 
of  the  calculi  were  observed.f 
Dr.  Maicet  also  givw  »  similar  testimoiiy» 

*  Dr.  He/try,  Load.  Med.-Chic.  Tram.  vol.  x. 
i  Pliil4S.  Tiaas.  vol.  1.  p.90& 


regarding  a  case  wliere  alkalies  liad  bocn  wed 
with  benefit  for  ten  years.*  1  which 
fell  under  our  own  obMvation,  where  the  fixed 
alkalies  had  long  been  empk^rod,  the  patient 
passed  many  fragments  of  coneenhtic  ht^eis  of 
calculus,  wluth  were  soluble  in  liquor  pofavsae ; 
and  be  was  for  some  veais  before  his  death, 
which  oocoixed  at  an  advanced  age,  nearly  ftee 
from  urinary  irritation.  \Vhen  the  alkalit^have 
been  exhibited  for  a  considc^rabie  tune  in  a 
case  of  lithic  calculus,  a  superficial  admixture 
of  the  phosphates  with  llie  acid  is  found  to 
have  taken  place ;  aiid  when  this  treatment 
is  continued  still  longer,  the  whole  surEace 
has  been  found  coaled  over  with  the  same 
salts.  In  one  instanoe  related  by  Sir  Sfcmid 
IIome,t  where  the  alkalies  had  lieen  followed 
after  a  Ume  bv  an  aggmvalion  of  synmtoms, 
the  stone,  when  extracted,  was  found  beset 
with  spicular  m'stals  of  the  triple  phosphate. 
The  relief  from  the  irritation  of  calcidus  pro- 
cured by  the  employment  of  alkaline  remedies 
has  in  some  instances  been  so  ereat  as  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  solution  of  the  stone  had 
actually  taken  place ;  but  on  dissection  it 
has  b^n  found  that  the  prostate  gland  was 
cnlar;,;ed,  and  the  calculus  lying  in  Ae 
cavity  behind  it,  and  thus  prevented  from 
fiillmg  against  the  sensitive  onfice  of  the 
bladder.  In  die  administiatiou  of  the  alkalies 
it  must  ever  be  kept  in  view  that  tbe  tendency 
of  all  calculous  cases  is  towards  the  formation 
of  the  pbosphatic  diathesis,  and  Ant  tlie  em» 
ploynient  ot  the  alkalies  will  necessarily  hasten 
the  period  of  its  occurrence  ;  when  the  plios- 
l»hates  will  be  deposited  in  abundiuice,  and 
tbe  calculus  will  receive  a  more  rapid  inocase 
than  beibra.  A  vigilant  attemton,  dwrefiaic^ 
is  required  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  this 
diathesis,  which  will  readilv  be  accomplished 
by  abattdoaiiig  the  ose  of  aumlies,  and  having 
recourse  for  a  time  to  acids.  A  pbosphatic 
diath&si:>  tlius  artificially  induced,  u,  vvitlioul 
doubt,  much  more  managSabW)  and  the  pro- 
bable result  Su  less  dangerous  than  wbai  it 
arises  in  the  natural  progress  of  disease,  and 

in  connection  witli  an  iinjiaired  con.stitution. 

i'roposals  have  been  made  to  dissolve  calculi 
by  injecting  appropriate  fluids  into  the  bladder; 
but  the  trials  hitherto  made  v.:th  ;tlkn1ine 
soluDuiiit  have  shown  t!iat  the  bladder  wili  not 
bear  them  of  sulbcient  strength  to  act  effectively 
on  calculi  of  litluc  acid.  On  the  other  li;uid, 
loose  concretions  and  amorphous  deposits  of 
the  phosphates,  and  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
appear,  nom  some  late  experiments  of  Mr. 
Brodte,  to  be  capable  of  being  gradually  re> 
nK>ve<I  from  the  bindder  by  a  weak  solution 
of  nitric  acid,  sent  in  a  stream  through  that 
organ,  by  means  of  a  double  catheter  of  pure 
gn!if  •  This  prns|Tert  is  highly  c^ratifj'in^,  and 
we  trust  the  practice  will  prove  a:>  successful 
as  the  most  sanguine  can  anticipate ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  cases  of  tliis  descrip- 
Uuii  are  in  general  complicated  with  such 

*  Mkrtft  OQ  OalcafaMS  Hssases^  p.  161. 
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deniiigemem  lu  the  genml  healUi,  and  so 
luuch  disease  of  the  bladdcTy  tint  nothiiv 
beyond  a  palUatkm  of  sfmftamB  can  be  looked 
fiir. 

In  all  cases  of  celcuius  in  the  bladder,  the 
patieot  expcrieooei  most  ease  when  there  is  a 
pkntifal  secretUm  of  urine, wbidi,  by  distending 

the  bladder,  prevents  the  stone  from  hi-'m^ 
grasped  in  the  miucular  contractions  of  this 
oigen.  It  also  probably  fmserres  in  solution 
what  miirht  othmvise  fonn  a  new  deposit  on  •}]!■ 
Stone;  and  therefore  afree  use  of  thin  denjulct  iu 
liipiidfly  as  ymAtf-mMHt,  anow'tootT  gruel,  de- 
coctions of  prunes  and  raisins,  and  of  tlie 
fibrous  roots  of  the  leek,  are  often  productive 
of  great  rt-lu-t°  to  the  calculous  patient.  Hut 
this  ratem  of  dilution  is  obviously  not  adapted 
to  all  cases ;  Ibr,  as  we  tvtDarked  above,  the 
phn  |ihaUc  (liulhesis  is  not  unfreqiuiuly  at- 
tended witii  a  supeiabondant  secretion  of 
urine;  and  in  such  cases  my  increaiie  of  the 
quantity  would  still  prove  more  distrt'ssins;. 

AlthcHigh  we  cannot  rt^move  a  stone  from 
the  bladder  by  the  internal  administiatiun  of 
drugs,  surgery  has  invented  various  methods 
by  which  this  object  may  be  accomplished. 

TABLE  I. 


Jif*  Of  Sec. 

Opera-' 
nun*. 

Ciinnl, 

Died. 

Murtnlity. 

Botbesifls  .  .  . 

649 

m 

89 

Iia7-S9 

618 

531 

87 

1  in  71 

Penalca  .  .  .  . 

31 

29 

2 

I  in  IS  S 

Bothsem. 
Oate  14.  .  .  . 

992 

872 

20 

lial4-6 

14  and  upward*. 

357 

288 

(O 

1  in  517 

Mia40  .  .  .  . 

156 

140 

15 

:lia  10-83 

40  and  opward*. 

ao2 

148 

54 

i  fai  8-74 

14  to  50   .  .  .  . 

lIMi 

171 

1  Hi  7  81 

(Q  and  apvariU'. 

161 

117 

\^ 

1  in  3-56 

Under  16.  .  .  . 

317 

294 

23 

lial3>7B 

1   l(l  :i  rill  ij;     'i  ri.I  s . 

332 

266 

66 

1  io  5  08 

lliese  tables  present  several  results  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  Tlie  rate  of  mortality 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  40  is  only  1  in 
I5'88,  while  the  decade  immediately  above 

fives  I  in  9-4,  and  that  below  1  in  41. 
lence  it  may  be  inftrmi  that  this  small  pro- 
portion of  deaths  is  an  accidental  anomaly, 
which  will  not  be  found  rnrrcr^iwnd  with 
the  results  of  a  more  exti-nded  expentna;. 
In  respect  to  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  two 
sexes,  and  b^ie  and  afler  puberty,  Dr. 
YeHol/s  tables  coincide  completely  with  the 
general  observation  of  nieduul  men.  The 
moTtahty  in  males  is  more  than  double  what 
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The  most  ancient  is  that  of  cutting  into  the 
bladder,  and  extracting  the  stone  through  the 
incision  ;  and  to  this  tlic  ri.miu  of  tithntomy 
has  been  given.  The  moit.iiiiy  fiom  this 
operation  has  always  been  toiisKUniliU',  and 
uniformly  very  great  in  the  hands  uf  the  in- 
experienced and  Unskilfiil.  The  proix>rtton 
of  dt-,itlis  to  rL'(  (>\LTi»'s  b as  varied  excfi  i'i  i_l , 
in  differeot  b(»pitaUi  but  it  is  gratifying  tu  be 
enabled  to  state  that»  over  the  island  generally, 
it  luLs  of  late  mimifesily  diminished  ;  a  result 
wliicli  we  are  inclmed  to  ascribe  to  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  surgical  skill.  In 
the  Nor\^'ich  and  Norfolk  Hospital,  tlie  total 
rate  of  mortiility  in  all  aj;es  and  sexes,  from 
the  opening  of  tlie  institution  in  1772,  has 
been  only  1  in  7.29.  Dr.  Yelloly,  who  has 
made  this  statement,*  adds,  that  of  late  it 
has  been  reduced  to  1  in  8.6.  The  following 
tables,  constructed  by  Dr.  Yelloly*  from 
the  records  of  the  hospital  up  to  June 
1828,  exhibit  the  comparative  results  of  li- 
thotomy at  different  ages  and  in  the  two  ^xes. 
The  dMa  here  are  more  extensive,  and  the 
stM^TCsa  is  greater,  than  in  any  other  British 
hospital. 

TABLE  II. 


Age. 

Opera- 
itont. 

Cured. 

Died. 

Mortality. 

lofiuicjp  10 10  . 

255 

237 

18 

1  in  14.1S 

10 10  14 .  .  .  . 

;J7 

35 

*. 

I  in  18.5 

11  to  20  ...  . 

62 

55 

7 

1  ia  8.85 

■20  to  'M)  .... 

47 

4-2 

5 

1  in  9.4 

ao  to  40  .  .  .  . 

4t> 

43 

3 

,  1  in  15.33 

40to£0.  .  .  . 

41 

31 

10 

1  in  4.1 

5Ote60.  .  .  . 

92 

69 

23 

lia4 

(jO  to  70  ...  . 

43 

20 

1  in  3.15 

70  to  80  «  .  •  • 

~6 

6 

1 

11b6 

it  is  in  feiuiilc* ;  and  the  mortality  before 
puberty  is  very  much  less  tlian  at  any  period 
aAer  that  age.  The  operation  of  lithotomy 
in  females  is  now  almoot  wholly  superseded 
by  the  process  of  dilatation,  which  may  be 
said  to  oe  wholly  without  danger ;  therefore, 
if  in  fbluie  ealcubtions  the  fesoits  of  the  total 
cases  of  litholnmy  do  not  appear  jiroportionally 
more  &tal  timn  ut  present,  U  will  obviou'ily 
amount  to  a  real  diminution  of  deaths.  The 
low  late  of  mortality  before  puberty  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  facility  of  reaching  the 
bladder,  ov^iii'.:  lo  the  small  de|)tli  of  tin? 
peniieuin,  aud  lo  the  imperfect  uevdupmuui 
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of  the  parts ;  which  are  greatly  less  vascular 
and  less  sensitive  titan  uAer  tlMt  age.  Tliere- 
fotn  It  may  be  aafiely  awumed  as  a  rule,  thai 
whenever  a  olculiu  is  asoerteiiied  to  exist  in 

tlif  Ij'.iildfi,  Lit  .ilriiOst  any  a.  f  before  puberty, 
litliotutny  ou)ihl  tu  be  |i«.-r1«>rmed  as  soon  a5 
convenient.  A  disonlmil  state  of  the  hettlA^ 
linie^s  t' t-  IiluM'T  or  kidnpss  hr  ;\rtually 
ulcerited,  turins  liu  ^unicietit  objct.Lun  ;  for 
we  have  known  tlie  lateral  o]>eraUon  ])erfonned 
on  an  ioiaiil  of  two  yeais  and  a  quaiter, 
t!iou{;li  in  a  sickly  and  very  (eeUe  state,  with 
Uie  cflect  of  sjjeLdily  n-toi mt;  liim  ti>  souiul 
health.  Tlie  ojieratiou  by  being  delated  be- 
ootncs,  aAer  puiterty,  one  of  incressed  difficulty 
and  danger;  aiul  a  lonj  train  of  suffonn^'  is 
intlicted  on  tlie  paticut,  while  or^gr'U^'c  tiLuiges 
are  taking  place  m  the  umnzyoifans  which  will 
u!tiniute!y  render  any  operation  alto^^elhcr  nu- 
g-.itory.  It  would  secni  as  if  the  operation  of 
lithotumy  often  produce<l  a  change  in  tJie  conati- 
tuiiouy  for  It  IS  rate  that  the  disease  is  known  to 
vecuraAerUie  extraction  of  a  calculus.  This  has 
Vii-»r>  ri'iiiarkcd  l>y  (!ifr«TLiit  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  late  Mr  Martineauoi  jNorwich, 
a  very  difitinguished  lithotonist.  lie  observes 
tVat  -<  ircely  a  case  occurs  in  wliic'i  lln?  com- 

Cim  rrtunu  ;  and  when  a  second  o|i>eration 
been  required,  he  believes  that  it  may 
gencnUy  be  traced  to  tlie  stone  having  been 
broken,  and  a  firairmCTit  left  in  tlie  bladder.* 
Tlie  propriety  of  performing  litiitjioniy  at  a 
mon  advanced  period  of  Ufe  admiu  of  more 
question.  Its  diffieulties  and  dangen  are 
grcatlv  inc  rcasf  il.  Many  circumstaiu  es  may 
tlien  render  u  uimiMj  to  put  life  in  h:uard 
by  an  operation  ;  and  the  patient  has  arrived 
at  those  years  when  he  may  he  supposed  lilcely 
to  pursue  with  stradincs'*  tliat  plait  of  regimen 
ana  medicine  which  will  render  his  suflmngs 
nore  tolenible,  and,  in  all  probability,  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  stone.  So  soon,  however, 
as  the  phosphatic  dialltesis  is  fciirly  o>ul)!i>li- 
edf  whatever  be  the  period  of  life,  medtcme 
and  become  of  uncertain  efficacy, 

even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  ;  and 
extraction  of  the  calculus  atiurd.H  llie  only 
prospect  of  permanent  relief  to  the  patient. 

A  sc(  ond  tTietho<l  (if  rtniov  iii;^  cal<  iili  fioiu 
the  bl.uUler  is  by  detnl.ou,  or  wbul  luis  been 
named  hthotrity  ;  in  which  llie  stone  is  seized 
by  an  instrunioit  introduced  tbrou|^  the 
urethra,  excavated  and  crushed,  and  the  debris 
washed  out  of  tlie  bladdrr  by  inieef.ons  and 
the  uututal  flow  of  Uie  urine,  'ilie  Arst  at* 
tempt  of  dtts  nature  was  uuule  b^  Colonel 
Martin,  of  tlie  liulinn  army,  who  introduced 
an  exceedingly  dt  Ik  ale  saw  through  a  canula 
into  the  bladder,  aiul  wore  down  a  calculus 
which  it  (oiit  uued.  Some  years  after  this, 
Mr.  EkU  iion  invented  lui  iiLstrument  for  the 
s  iiiif  [lurpose  ;  and  more  lately  M.  Civiale, 
M.  Leroy>  aiid  the  Baron  lieurteloup  have 
carried  the  plan  into  e^ctive  practice  by  a 
variety  of  ini:i  "inu>  iiisti  \iim  uL>.  and  succt-i  dt-d 
completely  by  this  method  in  removing  stones 
from  the  bladder.  Ibe  number  of  cases  to 
which  lilhoirity  can  lie  applied  is  very  limited; 

*  ll«dko-Chlrai|.  Trans.  voU  xt.  p.  413. 


for  die  bladder  and  prostate  gknd  nast  b« 

healthy,  and  ti  e  pata  nt  of  a  v»  ly  tolerant 
tempeiament,  to  admit  of  its  being  carried  into 
operation,  llw  ])nncipal  erils  wnich  sic  apt 
tu  attend  this  mode  ot  procedure  are,  inflara- 
niation  of  the  bl  idder,  and  retention  of  small 
fia«;nientg  of  the  stone,  which  may  at  no 
distant  jieriod  renew  tin-  di-iase. 

A  third  metlitKl  of  rciiiuviug  ralmli  firom 
tlie  bladder  is  the  dilatation  of  the  untlira; 
but  it  is  lioutfid,  excepUi^  for  small  stones^ 
to  female  cases;  to  which  it  is  now  aseortained 
to  lit-  so  perfectly  »uile<l,  that  it  b;ts  in  a 
manuer  wholly  supeiseded  in  that  sex  the 
openttoh  of  lithotomy.  It  is  woithy  of  remark 
that  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra  for  this  pur- 
pose IS  an  operation  as  old  as  Franco  and  Fa- 
Dcicittslliklanus,  and  that  it  was  practised  wiUi 
great  success  by  Ttt^by,  of  Dublin,  in  1693.* 

Prottalal  ((//cMi*.— (."aUuli  in  the  prostate 
gland  very  often  remain  for  a  great  length 
of  time  without  causing  any  initatioo,  aiid 
in  that  case  it  is  much  better  not  to  aistmrb 
the  patients  by  atteuijits  to  extrait  them;  but 
should  they  give  trouble,  the  u.Htial  methods 
of  allaying  uritBtion  of  the  bladder  ou^ht 
to  be  h:id  ree<Mirse  to,  and  »4ur_'ical  aid  culled 
in.  The  fbrcejw  of  Sir  Astley  L'oo|>er  has 
often  been  used  with  success ;  at  other  times 
such  calculi  have  been  extracted  by  incisioos 
made  through  the  rectum  or  through  the 
perinMun. 

CAnniAl.r.lA.    Soc  C  vSTunnTMA. 
CAUDITIS.   See  L'taicAHDiTis. 

CATAI.r.rSY.Mcrivrdrroin  the  Co  .  k  i(»t»- 
?Jifi£a.Hi,  to  seize,)  is  applied  to  u  very  rare 
fonn  of  disesse,  characteriied  by  tlie  sudden 
suspensioT)  tif  const  iousness  and  of  voluntary 
motion,  tiie  muscles  continuing  steadily  lu  tiut 
state  of  oontractioti  in  which  tlu^y  happened  to 
be  at  tlie  instant  of  the  attack, — and  yet  readily 
admitting  of,  and  retaining  any  oilier  position 
of  iliL'  lx>ily  and  limbs,  however  inconvfiiiciit, 
in  which  tliey  may  be  placed  at  the  wdl  of  the 
bye-standers. 

TIk'  i  xtirmc  rarity  of  this  aflfrction  luis  caused 
iLs  existence  lo  be  doubted  by  several  distin- 
guished physicians,  and  amongst  these,  by  Cul- 
b  n,  ;ls  fic  m  v.  r  happ*  lu  J  to  meet  with  :uiy 
in^tatues  of  it  which  were  not  feigned.  There 
are  now,  however,  »  snfficimt  number  of  well 
authenticated  cases  on  reoord  U»  render  its  eir 
istence  unquestionable. 

Tlu' attack  is  somi  tunes  announced  by  if  r- 
tam  precuisoiy  symptoms,  as  lassitude,  palpi- 
tation, head-ach,  confusion  of  intellect,  stiflhess 
in  llie  lie.  k,  or  pain  and  vli.:ht  crainps  in  tlie 
limbs ;  but  more  generally  it  is  instantaneous, 
dM  audden  riuidity  of  die  trunk  and  limbs,  the 
suspension  of  the  senses,  and  temjiorary  inter- 
ruption of  llie  exercise  of  the  intellei  tual  facul- 
Ues,  having  l»eeii  preceded  by  no  premonitory 
staffe.  Tlie  p;itient  retains  the  posture  of  body 
and  the  expassion  of  oountenwwe  which  h« 

•  See  Br.  Molyasaa  in  Philss.  Ttaai.  tMgtif 
voUitt. 
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chanced  to  have  at  the  moment  of  seizure ;  and 
by  tbi»  oombtofltion  of  Axed  attitude  and  an* 
guying  expression,  pirsmts  tlif  air  of  a  statue 
rather  than  that  of  an  aniinattd  beine.  The 
cyo.s  continue  either  fixf^dly  open  or  shat,  as 
the|  happened  to  be  at  the  commeiweineDt ; 
whilst  the  pupil,  thoush  tuually  dihied,  oon- 
tnu  ts  on  tlR  iipproach  of  a  strong  li^ht.  The 
biiiaiice  between  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles 
is  so  perfect,  that  wy  new  positkm  ffiven  to 
the  bead,  Iriink,  or  extremities,  by  an  external 
force,  is  easily  received  and  steadily  nminuined. 
This  passive  energy  of  the  muscular  system, 
permitting  the  body  tn  be  moulded  into  almost 
as  great  a  vanity  of  attitudes  as  if  it  wtre  a 
figure  of  wax  or  lead,  is  thedifltinguishuig  cl»> 
lacteristic  of  the  disease. 

Catalepsy  is  an  inienaitlent  disovto*,  vmuv 
companied  by  fever,  and  recurrinti  in  paroxysms 
of  various  duration ;  more  generally  of  only  a 
#6w  minutes,  but  occasionally  of  serenl  hours, 
or  even  davn.  llie  length  of  thf  intwa's  is 
equally  liable  to  variation,  and  seems  to  depend 
in  a  great  degree  On  the  leouivenee  (rf  the  pecu- 
liar exdtiog  causes. 

The  TCtmn  to  the  natural  state  is  usually  ra- 
pid, almoiit  instantaneous,  a«c«iii)[).mied  by 
heavy  sighing,  and  generally  by  a  complete  les- 
ti«ution  of  all  dM  ftcuhies  both  of  body  and 
mind.  Occasionalty,  however,  pain  and  coii- 
(iisiun  ul  imidy  wiiii  a  sense  of  fatigue  m  tlie 
limbs,  are  felt  for  some  time  after.  Tliere  is 
no  recollection  of  anything  nliidi  «)tcurri<l  du- 
ring the  fit,  and  the  lialf-finishtd  piiniav  which 
was  cut  short  by  the  seizure,  lias  been  said  to 
be  ttdien  up  and  completed  on  the  instant  of 
wcotreiy. 

Dunng  the  paroxysm  tlie  counti-nance  is  for 
the  most  part  httlc  altered,  tliough  it  has  in 
some  cases  been  slightly  suAned,  indicating, 
alon^  with  the  more  forcible  [mlsitinn  in  the 
auotid  artenes,  an  increased  dt;U:Xiuination  of 
blood  to  the  brain ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  on 
the  contrary-,  the  face  has  lieen  observed  even 
paler  tlian  nalural.  Iku  llie^e  irregularities  in 
the  circulation,  as  well  as  frequent  inequalities 
in  the  distcibution  of  the  ammal  beat,  aie  in  a 
manner  common  to  all  nemnis  affisetijtms.  Tlie 
resjiiralion  and  action  of  the  luart  are  often 
little  aUected,  though  in  some  cases  the  former 
hat  been  observed  to  be  mnchembamased,  fiom 
the  extension  thf  spasmodic  state  to  tlie 
muscles  concerned  ui  m^piratiou  ;  and  tite  pulse 
has  occasionally  manifested  a  coasiderable  de- 
viation from  its  natum!  force  and  frequency, 
more  usually  tending  tu  aii  iticrea.'jed  4ui(jkness 
and  diminished  strength. 

Such  is  true  catalepsy.  But  the  lUsease  does 
not  always  appear  in  so  perfect  a  form :  more 
frequently,  in(iee<l,  its  attacksare  of  anartial  na- 
ture, tlie  senses  not  bemg  altogether  obliterated, 
and  the  individual  continuing  conscious  of  every 
tliini;  passing  around  him,  though  utterly  un- 
able either  to  move  or  to  speak.  This  is  the 
eelocAiis  of  most  noaologists.  Of  this  spunous 
or  partial  catalepsy  a  very  remarkable  instance 
is  recorded  in  Duncan's  Medicd  Commenta- 
ries, Vol.  X.  A  woman  was  on  the  jKiint  of 
beti^  buried  alive  in  a  trance,  and  endured  all 


the  horrora  of  seeing  her  own  body  prcpuicxl 
for  interment ;  for  though  in  the  perfect  posses- 
sion of  all  her  senses,  she  was  unable  to  move  a 
muscle  or  give  tlie  slightest  indication  of  life. 
Cialen  ha<<  recorded  a  similar  instance  of  total 
loss  of  the  power  ot  voluntary  motion,  whilst 
the  oonscioosness  coirtinaed  unimpaired ;  and 
the  autlior  of  llie  P/ii!i>s.i>pht/  of  Slf  cp  endured 
in  his  owu  jierioii  an  apparently  similar  aiiec- 
tion,  towhidi  he  has  given  the  title  of  day- 
jiiarr.  Tn  anntlier  class  of  ca-ses,  tlie  patients, 
Itavni^  iitiU  a  certain  degree  ot  consciousness, 
are  able  to  move  one  hand  or  limb,  and  lo  8wal> 
low  food  when  put  into  their  mouths. 

Ecstasy  is  a  disease  nearly  allied  to,  and  by 
some  autnors  treated  of  under  the  head  of  cata- 
lepsy i  and  so  often  do  these  disorders  nm  into 
one  another,  that  of  those  nosologists  who  have 
separated  them,  no  two  acree  on  llu  n  ili  .  ii  i— 
tic  siKiis.     According  to  Dr.  Maioa  Uoud, 
ecstacy  is  sufticiently  distinguished  by  the  in- 
flexihle  riuidil%  (  f  tin-  mu.si  !es,  uhdst  eonscious- 
ne>s,  as  ui  cuiulej)i.y,  is  fur  liit;  most  part  sus- 
pended.   An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  ()bser\ations, 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  of  fifty,  who  wa.s  daily 
seized,  for  some  years,  with  a  rrjul  <  ontniction 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  such  a  pro- 
found sleep  that  nothing  cmild  awaken  ner : 
she  remained  thus  from  "^un-rise  to  sun-set,  and 
then  recovered,  took  her  lood,  and  continued 
awake  all  the  night,  but  rebined  again  into  the 
same  state  every  morning,  'fhe  greater  numb*,r 
of  systematic  writers,  however,  place  the  dis- 
tinguishing chamcteristics  of  ecstacy  in  a  high 
dfi^ptee  of  mental  excitement  co-existing  with  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  to  all  sunoonoing  ob- 
jects, tlie  limbs  being  often  quite  relaxed.  The 
fit  is  for  the  most  part  induced  by  deep  and 
hmg'^nstabied  contemplation  of  some  sul^ect 
ca]  ah'e  of  awakmint;  an  exalted  enthusiasm; 
and  duruiK  its  ( ontmuiuice  the  patent  often 
speaks  with  carnestiie.s8,  prays  with  fervor,  or 
sings  with  much  pathos  and  expression.  \'ivid 
dreams  or  visions  of  an  extraordinary  natna-  oc- 
casionally occur,  and  are  so  firmly  impressed 
on  the  memoiy  that  thej  can  be  minutely  de- 
taBed  afterwaids.  Bat  tliera  is  much  reason  to 
su-spect  that  a  majority  of  these  lattt  r  cases  have 
been  counterfeited.  Dr.  Chisholm  has  recorded 
a  remarfcaUe  and  apparently  genuine  instance 
in  a  yo\in:r  fema'e,  where  icstacy  alternated 
with  mania ;  the  limbs  becuuung  relaxed,  and 
the  patient  beginnitig  to  sing  in  a  most  toud^ 
ing  manner  as  often  as  the  maniacal  state  re- 
curred.   To  us,  catalepsy  and  ecstasy  seem  to 
he  mere  modifications  of  the  same  morbid  state : 
thus  Sauvages  gives  a  case  in  which  the  &nt 
part  of  the  paroxysm  consisted  in  violent  decla- 
mation ;uid  ijesticiilation,  and  loud  singing,  the 
girl  being  quite  insensible  to  external  objects ; 
whilst,  in  its  termhMtion,  die  fit  bad  all  the 
chara<'ters  of  tnif*  ratalep^v. 

As  to  lite  daiiuer  of  catalepsy,  though  we 
have  the  high  authority  of  Boeihaave  for  esti- 
mating it  fatally,  yet  subsequent  and  more  nu- 
merous observations  prove  that  death  during 
the  fit  is  a  nu*  occurrence ;  and  where  such  a 
termination  1ms  ensued,  it  has  usually  been  from 
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iheaAction  beintr  complicated  wMi  or  pn<«sin^ 

into  oUierdi--"  .i-<  s.  (■<  ajH»p!»'xy, inania.Jvi  - 
tan  met  with  om  tatal  case  where  iiiflammatiou 
of  tliehin||(oo-«xiated,aiid  Ptnel  •notheririiieh 
t<Tniiiiat{Ml  in  ap<)j)lt  \y.  r<irt'stiis  has  Iwcn 
cited  by  Sj)n-n^el,  iii  \m  Ilistorv  of  Medicine, 
u  an  autbority  for  instances  or  fiital  catalepsy 
attacking  simultantHJusly  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  at  the  sie^e  of  Metz;  but  any  one  who 
reads  hi.<4  narrative  must  feel  satisfied  that  both 
l-'ortrNtus  and  Sprengel  have  fidlen  into  enor  in 
applyinsr  the  term  to  such  canes,  and  that  the 

sU'ldcii  df.illis  attfiidt'd  with  rijiditv  w^'T^'  !-nii- 
ply  th«  result  of  mtense  cold  in  tlieir  expose*! 
njpit  qyafters.  Forestus  in  a  sabsequent  \vt»- 
sage  particularizes  the  case  of  a  horseman,  who, 
being  froxen  to  deatti  on  the  saddle,  cuntinned 
to  maintain  his  seat,  and  lode,  itatu»-liki  .  n  i  i 
the  camp,  still  firmly  grasping  the  reins  and  his 
weapon.  lie  sup|)oses  that  in  such  cases  the 
cokl  merely  predisjx)s<Hi  to  catalepsy,  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  erect  poituie  and  the 
linn  contiaetion  of  the  mnwlea  were  mfRcient 
evidences  of  remainini;  vitality  ;  1  ul  this  is  evi- 
dently a  gratuitous  assumption.  It  was  pro- 
bably fiom  sndi  cases  as  these  that  Hoffmann 
came  to  the  slraii-Tr  conclusion,  that  as  catalepsy 
occurred  most  frequently  in  winter,  it  must  de- 
pend on  ooncebtion  of  the  nervous  fluid. 

Aam^  the  pred  ispoeing  causes  aie,  a  highly 
nervous  temperament,  and  whatever  tends  to 
increase  the  sus(  pj.tihility  of  the  nenous  sys- 
tem. Uf  this  nature  are  all  such  causes  as  are 
calcobited  dn«ctf  y  to  weaken  the  body,  or  to  net 
]»)\vrrfu!lv  on  the  inind  ;  tlie  dt  ]>revsitiLr  |ias- 
&ion.s,  us  violent  sorrow,  contuiued  anxiety,  un- 
lequited  love;  intense  and  long-sustained  appli- 
cation of  mind.  Itoth  sexes,  and  children  as 
well  as  adults,  have  afl'orded  iiistJinces  of  it; 
but  females,  and  especially  those  who  have  a 
tendency  to  hysteria  and  bypochcndriacism, 
melancholia  or  mania,  are  the  most  frequent 
subjects  of  tliese  attacks,  'llie  late  I)r  (icHxh 
met  with  an  exquisitely  marked  case  of  cata- 
lepsy supervening  to  pueriieral  mefancholta,  in 
a  female  debilitateil  by  rf  |u  ated  iiiisc  arria^'fs. 
Tlic  trunk,  as  slie  lay  in  bed,  being  raised  to  an 
obtuse  angle,  retained  this  painful  posture ;  the 
limbs  remained  in  any  position  in  which  they 
were  placed :  when  set  on  her  feet,  the  slightest 
ptish  threw  her  off  her  balance  wd  no  eflbn 
was  made  to  regain  it.  The  eyes  were  open, 
and  the  pupil,  though  dilatetl,  contracted  on  the 
ajiplirutioii  of  :i  stnintr  'icjht.  Of  tht  >'C  attac  ks 
^«  had  three,  each  lasting  several  hours,  and 
lecuirinf  at  the  intervah  of  one  and  two  days. 
The  case  afterwards  resumed  the  form  of  me- 
lancholia, and  terminated  favourably.  This, 
vriiieh  is  one  of  the  latest,  best  authenticated, 
and  accurately  detailed  ca*«««  of  the  disease  on 
record,  is  delweated  with  all  the  graphic  power 
for  which  this  disttDguiahed  phyrienn  was  le- 
maikable. 

Todie  head  of  exciting  causes  may  be  re- 
ferred stroiiu'  mental  cinutions,  as  terror,  sup- 
pressed rage,  protracted  meditation  on  deeply 
exciting  subjects,  &c.   FemeKos  mentions  the 

case  of  a  student  who  was  M'i7e<l  wliil-t  at  his 
de»k,  aud  couiinued,  durmg  tlie  tit,  wiili  liis  pen 


in  his  hand,  and  in  a  find  ittilMle  of  intense 

ajiplicatioti.  BooelttS  uives  the  case  of  a  sol- 
dier, who  having  deserted  his  colours,  ou  betng 
apprehended  shortly  afterwards,  was  so  temfied 

that  he  ]tfsx  the  p<iwer  of  speech,  Ijecame  as  im- 
moveable as  a  statue,  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  every  thing  around  him  :  after  conti- 
nuing; in  this  senselessstatetwen^daysyduriiw 
which  he  took  no  fbod,  nor  hsd  any  natmal 
evacuation,  he  expired. 

General  plethora,  suppressed  evacuations,  re- 
pelled eruptions,  worms,  and  odw  sources  of 
irritation  in  ilit  <li-eslive  organs,  aie  reckoned 
amongst  the  uccasiuual  causes  of  this  disea.se. 

The  paroxysm  is  sometimes  induced  by  very 
tnflinir  r  irctini'-taiircs,  as  a  sndden  noise,  a  slight 
contraditiion,  an  unt  xjiected  visit,  or  a  passing 
fit  of  ansjer  or  impatience. 

Catalepsy  is  closely  allied  to  the  comatose 
diseases,  apoplexy,  cams,  lethargy;  and  accord- 
iiiuly  we  find  it  classi  «i  liv  fnllen  under  the 
order  C'omata,  genus  apoplexia  cauleptica.  To 
epilepsy,  idso,  it  is  nearly  related,  as  we  find 
this  disorder  occasional !y  ;Ls.suming  the  calBlep-> 
tjc  form,  or  the  diseases  alternating. 

Hut  in  fiw  the  giealer  number  of  autlientic 
and  fully  detailed  cases,  catalepy  has  appeared 
to  heir  the  strongest  afiinity  to  hysteria ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  .some  of  these  stems  to  have  been 
merely  one  of  the  iniuuneiable  forms  of  this 
Protean  disorder.  In  support  of  this  view 
we  find  that  females  and  hypochondriacs  are  by 
6u  the  most  ftequent  subjects  of  botii  these 
afl^ctions ;  tlwt  they  occur  in  similar  constitu- 
tions, vi?..  those  characterized  by  a  hiirh  de-jrce 
of  nervous  mobility  ;  that  they  are  convertible 
into  each  other;  and,  finally,  that  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  relief  from  stnufair  modes  of  treats 
ment. 

In  ilhtttiation  of  this  opinion  we  shall  briefly 
mention  a  case  of  catalepsy,  which  we  witnessed 
some  years  since.  The  patient,  a  young  wo- 
n^in  of  (  i^hu-en  years  of  au'e,  havinv'  been 
cruelly  treated  by  a  man  who  was  under  pro- 
mise of  niaiThge  to  her,  and  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  head  ami  some  briiises  in  ihf 
breast,  was  seized  with  severe  and  re|)eated  hia 
of  catalepsy,  "niese  were  usually  preceded  by 
headach,  vertigo,  and  tinnitus  aurium.  Diuing 
the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm  she  renuunea 
perfectly  insensible  to  surround  mi:  objects  ;  the 
breathing  was  considerably  affected,  and  the 
pulse  rather  quick  and  small ;  the  pupils  were 
dilate<l,  the  face  assumed  the  t  \]m  s-ion  of  a 
smile;  and  the  limbs  steadily  maintained  any 
position  in  vrhieh  they  were  pinoed.  The  d«- 
ration  of  the  fits  was  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
and  tliey  recurred  vcrv  tn  (|uenlly  in  llie  cour&e 
of  the  day.  After  each  atUick,  pain  in  the 
pra?cordia,  headach,  and  a  general  Mnw  of 
uneasiness  were  complained  of.  In  the  intemils 
the  intellectual  functions  were  usually  unira- 
pwued,  though  on  some  oocasions  a  slight  de- 
gree of  stupor  was  observable.  After  the 
disease  had  tadtted  some  weeks,  the  fits  were 
occasionally  MOOmpanied  witli  screaming  and 
struggling.  She  now  eufl^  fimn  severe  lan- 

cinatint:  p;\in  at  tin  ciii-a  trturn,  iik  reaM-d  by 
pressure,  and  accompanied  wiiJi  diiliculiy  of 
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respiration,  p.iiu  in  Uie  small  ot  tlie  back  and 
in  die  n^lit  lumbar  region,  and  subttequently 
tome  diiiiculty  in  voiding  tbe  nzine^  and  fh^ 
quent  constipation.  The  moat  mual  appear- 
ance of  t)i»-  jtiiruxysins  now  bt-cunie  tliat  of 
sottud  sleep,  and  tbeu  recurrence  was  much 
more  frequent.  The  mcMtrml  lltui  wat  not 
intemiptcd.  The  fits  daily  a-ssiinu'd  more  and 
more  of  tlie  hysteritul  iorta  ;  aiid  by  the  une  of 
aperients,  local  and  general  bleeding,  and 
counter-irritants  to  the  spine,  ceased  alto?ether 
in  about  two  months  from  tlie  comtneuceineut 
of  her  illness.  The  transition  from  well-marked 
catalepsy  into  hysteria  was  so  remarkable  in 
tiiis  ease  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  die  close 
nrtir  ity,  if  not  the  identity,  of  tlic  two  di>>«ise8. 
The  case  of  Helena  llenauU,  recorded  by  Sau- 
mges,  seems  to  hsTe  partaken  of  the  nature  of 
catalepsy, hysteria,  and  ejjilepsy  conjomtly — all 
ceased  uu  tJie  spontaneous  return  of  tbe  menses. 

One  of  tbe  moat  remaikable  cases  given  by 
M.  Petetin  ia  bb  treatise  on  catalepsy,  if  it  hie 
at  all  worthy  of  crctlit,  would  seem  to  fall 
rather  utider  the  iiead  of  ammal  magnetism,  or 
ludd  soiuaambuUsm,  than  true  caudepey.  He 
asserts,  not  mevely  that  oonsdousness  and  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  wert  abolished,  hut 
that  the  functions  of  the  senses  were  troiLs- 
planted  into  the  epigastrinm  and  into  the 
extremitip!?  of  the  finfjrrs  and  toes  ;  so  that 
when  objects  of  taste,  smell,  &.c.  were  applied 
to  these  pans,  ihqr  were  as  accurately  appie- 
dated  as  they  would  have  been  by  the  tongue 
the  nose,  &c.  in  the  natural  state.  Stnuige  to 
s;iy,  the>e  and  some  still  more  startling  facts  do 
not  rest  solely  on  the  authority  of  M.  Petetin; 
Jie  is  supported  in  his  assertions  by  odier  and 
equally  respectable  testimony. 

Diagitit***. — The  dia^^nosis  of  catalepsy  from 
asphyxia,  sjowops^  apoplexy,  and  apparent 
death,  usually  presents  little  difficulty.  Tlie 
suspension  of  Uie  urculuuou  and  resjuratioii, 
the  flexibility  of  the  limbs,  and  the  colour  of 
the  £ice  or  hps,  sufficiently  distinguish  as- 
phyxia; whilst  syncope  is  readily  recognised 
by  the  three  former  circumstances  coexisting 
with  paleness  of  the  countenance.  In  apoplexy 
there  w  usually  paralysis  of  one  side  w  die 
bo'l  v  nrn!  flexibility  of  the  limbs,  whilst  .stertor- 
ous brt^iliing  and  cou<;e>tion  of  tlie  face  are 
consmon  attnidanls.  To  discriminate  hetireen 
cntalepsy  and  apparent  deatli  i.s  ot^cn  a  matter 
of  less  fiu-thly,  axid  more  than  one  case  is  on  re- 
OOrd  in  which  individuals  in  the  state  of  trance 
have  narrowly  escaped  being  buhed  alive.  In 
audi  instances  the  dtsesse  most  have  extsied  in 
a  verj^  intense  form,  and  been  accompanied 
with  paleness,  supjxession  of  the  pulso)  weak 
fespitalieii,iadacoid  skin;  and  mvs  the  stiflt 
ness  of  the  hmha  mieht  be  ver>'  readily  mi^ 
taken  for  that  ngidity  of  the  musicles  which 
chanicterixes  the  dead  Dody.  Bnt  as  the  pulse 
and  respiration  are  never  quite  extinct  in  cata- 
lepsy, the  use  of  Uie  stethescope  to  the  region 
of^  the  heart,  or  even  the  application  of  the 
fiiunr  over  the  seat  of  any  of  the  laiger  arteries, 
win  enable  ns  to  detect  the  one;  whilst  die 
exploration  of  the  lungs  by  the  s;iine  instrument, 
and  the  holding  of  a  polished  mirror  over  the 


luoutli  of  tbe  patient,  so  as  to  iutercent  and 
condense  the  puhnonary  exhalation,  will  leave 
us  in  liule  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
other.  The  expression  of  the  eyes  and  of  the 
whole  physiognomy  might  perhaps  occasionally 
afford  us  additional  assistance,  as  would  also 
a  knowledge  of  the  prevtous  slate  of  die  heahb, 
the  mode  of  attack,  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  msn.  if,  Hf\er  all,  there  i^ill  i>ull  remain 
even  the  sliadow  of  a  doubt,  we  must  wait  for 
the  indubitable  evidence  of  indpicni  |NiiRfiM> 
tiun. 

Numerous  instances  of  a  state  in  some  de- 
gree resembiii^  cataloiBy  having  been  leigned, 
are  on  reeoid,  some  or  which  have  resisted  the 

infliction  of  the  severest  mo<les  of  investi^'ation. 
One  of  these  stood  out  against  the  shower  bath, 
electricity,  and  a  variety  of  other  energetic 
kinds  of  treatment,  but  was  delecte<J  by  the 
pulse  of  tiie  individual  being  found  to  rise, 
vAen  a  proposal  for  applying  Uie  active  caiitery 
was  made  within  his  neanng.  Another  young 
soldier  resisted  measures  of  still  greater  seventy, 
such  as  the  thrusting  of  pms  under  his  finger 
nails,  scalping  and  tre[)lnmng  tbe  head,  &c 
and  penisted  m  the  deception  till  be  obtained 
his  ifisclian^e  ;  immetl  i  iti  I  v  .ifter  which  he  was 
seen  in  ))t;rfect  heiUlh,  aiid  engaged  in  active 
oc  ciqxitions  about  his  Other's  liouse.  JtHbn 
Iluntt  r,  as  Mr.  ^\bernethy  used  to  relate  in  his 
lecturer,  proposed  lu  delect  caries  uf  feigned 
catalepsy  1^  appending  a  weight  to  the  arm, 
and  after  some  tune  suddenly  cutting  the  strint; 
by  which  it  was  attached  :  tf  any  resiliency  of 
the  limb  took  place,  he  considered  it  a  proof 
that  additional  fince  bad  been  voluntarily  exp 
eried  for  the  sustaining  of  the  additional 
weipht,  and  that,  consequently,  the  powers  of 
the  inind  were  not  really  suspended.  But  even 
this  would  scarcely  be  conclusive,  as  it  seems 
to  leave  the  natural  ehisticity  of  t!=r  ■tnr<;f  !es 
aliogellicr  out  of  the  uccount.  Indeed,  after 
making  all  due  allowance  for  what  practice  and 
a  firm  determination  can  effect,  we  much  doubt 
whether  the  peculiar  state  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem which  exists  in  perfect  catalepsy  could  by 
any  efibrt  of  the  will  be  successfully  counter- 
feited, or  whedier  very  Minful  postures  oiP  tbe 
trunk  and  limbs  could  be  long  supported 
without  the  occurrence  of  such  a  tremor  lu  tJie 
moicles  as  would  reveal  the  deceit  And 
accordingly  we  find  that  impostors  nm-Jy  at- 
tempt an  imitation  of  i>erfect  catalepsy,  but 
ccmteut  themsehrea  ^  ith  the  easier  task  of 
assuming  a  stale  of  profound  insensibiHty 
coupled  widi  lelaxation  of  the  muscles. 

Morbid  anatomy  has  hitherto  thrown  little  or 
no  light  on  the  nature  of  Uiis  ctirious  afiection. 
As  it  is  lately  fatal,  few  oppoitottitiea  of  dis- 
secting such  cases  have  occurred  ;  and  in  those 
few,  though  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have 
been  carefully  enmined,  no  morbid  changes 
have  for  the  most  part  been  discovered.  Still, 
if  we  are  to  adopt  the  axiom  of  some  modem 
French  pathologists,  namely,  that  every  change 
of  action  implies  a  cbaose  of  stnicnuei,  wa 
should  coochide  that  sucn  moibid  altemtioiis, 
thoiivfh  in;ippreci;d)le  by  our  senses,  must  needs 
exist    lu  science,  however,  such  dogmatical 
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itteir  su|ip(»rt,  are  misplao  d.  'Hit'  coiner^f  of 
the  pro|)osition,  or  that  cluitj<e  uf  structure 
MeeManly  imphes  a  previous  cliangc,  of  aetion, 
might  be  maintaiDeo  with  at  le;ust  aii  (>r]ual 
show  of  reason,  llie  Kieat  trutli  that  the  ucr- 
vous  system  K<^R«rally  gives  the  iiutiative  both 
to  diaoider  and  diaeaae,  baa  of  late  yean  be«n 
too  much  loat  aigfat  ot  The  youniTer  Ptnel  hwi 
attnlnited  l!ie  symptoms  to  an  iiilI.(tnm;ition  uf 
the  tnarrow;  but  this  does  not  rest  on  a 

aulhcuiit  Itujfis  of  obiKnrution  to  entule  it  to 
m\icli  cri-«lit ;  m)r,  iii(h«  <l,  is  it  proliable,  a  pri- 
on^ liiut  aii  all^cLiuii,  lite  attacks  of  which 
commence  and  termmate  so  instantaneously, 
and  wiiicli  have  been  known  to  recur  at  various 
intervals  during  a  period  of  many  years,  should 
h.ivc  in/lainmation  fijr  llicir  cause.  A  tempo- 
nry  state  uf  irritation  and  congestion  of  tbe 
ceiebro-apinai  system,  would  leem  to  be  mow 
consistent  with  >*>\\.v.  of  |)hcuomen<i,  and 
to  i;ive  un  cquully  satistuclory  cxplauatum  of 
the  remaindt  r.  At  the  disease  seeina  lo  be 
often  induced  by  sympalliy  \Mth  Uie  stomach, 
intestineh,  ur  ulA;ru:>,  ilit:  i^aiigliouic  system  is 
probably  also  not  unfinequeutly  implicated. 

As  to  those  theorieawhicb  propose  to  explain 
the  singular  syniptomR  of  catalepsy  by  a  sup- 
|K)st  (i  cxce.ss,  dtticu-iiey,  or  liiuaobility  of  the 
nenuus  fluid,  though  supported  by.tlve  autho- 
rity of  high  namea,  they  aie  auiely  imworthy 

of  notice  in  \\\f  prt»srnt  stite  of  pbys.olojic  ul 
ii4:iciKe.  We  know  little  ol  tlie  mode  of  action 
of  the  nemiut  syalan,  and  still  lew  of  ils  irre- 
g\ilarities :  a  candid  confession  of  ignorance  in 
such  a  case  is  infinitely  more  favourable  to  Uie 
advancement  of  knowledge  tlian  the  lapRMlttO* 
tiou  of  such  patuiloua  hraotbeaea. 

In  the  tRartment  of  this  diseaae  the  chief 
indicilioiis  are,  to  subdue  yerienil  pletliora 
wiien  It  exiiits,  by  venesection  and  other  deple- 
tions, and  to  obriate  iiregular  determination 
of  blood  to  the  brain  and  spina!  chord,  by  the 
use  of  leeches  or  cupping  in  tlie  neighbourhuod 
of  these  tmpottant  organs ;  or  (as  some  conti- 
nental practitioners,  guided  by  die  old  theory  of 
derivation,  prefer,)  to  a  more  distant  part,  as 
the  feel  or  tliighs.  The  txi.-ieuce  of  headach, 
confmion  of  ideas,  and  flushing  of  the  foce; 
or  of  pain,  and  tendenMss  on  pccanira  in  the 

course  of  tlic  spine,  will  leave  us  little  doubt 
as  to  the  poprtety  of  these  measures.  Coun- 
ter-irritation in  the  form  of  blisters,  isaoea,  or 
moxa,  will  .subsequently  l>e  calle<l  for. 

The  uf  liie  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver 
must  be  carefully  invest^atod,  and  every  eflort 
made  to  counteiact  any  irregularity  in  their 
functioiis.  From  the  well  known  influence 
■  which  these  or^uiib  evert  over  die  nervous 
sj-stem  through  the  medium  of  sympathy,  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  die  treatment  cannot 
Ik?  too  much  insisted  on  ;  but  generally  sjK-ak- 
iii>^,  our  object  should  rather  be  to  keep  up  die 
natural  action  of  the  alimetttafy  canal,  than  to 
stimulate  it  to  excessive  stxTction  by  drastic 
medicines,  us  Uie  local  iinUittua  and  Uie  con- 
stibitioual  exhaustion  induced  by  sud)  means 
would,  in  many  cases,  tend  to  exasperate  the 
nerraus  symptoms.  The  eaistenoe  of  general 


plethoni  will,  however,  justify  the  we  of  tm 

and  long-conUnue<l  cnlharsis  ;  ;uid  Dr.  Cheyn^ 
m  his  valuitble  work  on  Comatose  Diseaaea, 
has  signalised  dia  utiUty  of  akelic  pmgaiim 
in  such  cases. 

A  careful  examination  must  also  be  made 
into  the  state  of  the  uterine  functions,  and  if 
not  duly  performed,  every  measure  taken  to 
tastore  diem  lo  their  naturai  state.  In  thoae 
cases  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  liystena, 
the  o^)«xatioo  of  cupping  over  the  loms  or  the 
occiput,  along  with  large  turpentine  enensaia, 
should  not  be  neglected. 

In  the  intervals  ot  tbe  tits,  exercise,  diver- 
sified amusement,  country  air,  md  A  mild 
diet  should  be  insisted  on.  Sauvages  records 
instances  of  the  disease  being  removed  by  a 
milk  diet  ;ind  country  air  alone. 

la  those  cases  whtdi  appear  to  be  pwvly 
nervous,  the  cold  shower  balb,  if  not  peculiarly 
disa^rct  al»It  to  the  feelings  of  die  jMtient,  and 
tonics  should  be  tried,  iiut  above  all  thiu^ 
the  undue  excitement  of  the  fedinga  and  of  the 

iiltellei  t  must  be  (  :iutir»usly  avoided. 

Dunn,;  llie  p  iro.\y>iu,the  application  of  cold, 
in  Uie  form  of  ice  or  ev-apciatH^  lotions,  to  the* 
head,  provided  there  be  any  proof  of  determi- 
nation to  ^  brain,  and  the  immersion  of  the 

feet  into  a  warm  slimulaliiit:  fout-batli,  are 
perhaps  the  only  tneasures  we  should  put  in 
practice.  Valeriaii,  ammonia,  musk,  aasamtida, 
and  otlier  antispasmodics,  bot'i  in  drauuhts  ami 
euemaUi,  are  usually  eiu|iluy<.d,  with  Uie  view 
either  of  warding  oil  or  shortening  the  duration 
of  the  fit,  but  i:eiier,(l'y  with  nn  vm'  marked 
advautage.  The  older  wnitrs  recommend 
ligatures  to  the  limbs,  and  assuiuotis  friction 
with  stimulant  luument:^;  but  if  the  seaKMr the 
disease  be,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
in  the  brain  or  spinal  chord,  litde can  be  ex- 
pected Drom  such  means.  Electricity  and  gal- 
vanism have  also  been  suggested,  and  are  said 
in  some  instances  to  have  cut  short  die  attack. 
It)  the  Dictiomiaire  des  ISciences  McdicaleSy  it 
is  recommended  to  direct  all  our  eflbils  to 
rousing  the  dormant  sensibility  of  some  one 
orgaw ;  ;uid  a  ca^t  iS  given  fixim  tlie  Kphtiiu.)  ui. 
Natura  Curios,  where  this  was  done  with 
success:  but  the  mode  of  effiictin^  it  there 
alluded  to  is  one  whidi,  we  beheve,  few 
piaetiiioners  in  this  countiy  would  venture  to 
recommend.  M.  Petroz  has  occasionally  known 
music  to  exercise  a  singular  influence  over  die 
paroxysm,  diminishing  it  nmleriolly  both  ae  to 
duration  and  intensity. 

Shotdd  tlie  attack  end  in  apparent  death,  the 
importance  of  the  immediate  employment  of 
artificial  respiration  is  obvious ;  and  indeed,  in 
any  of  these  cases  where  Uie  action  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  is  greaUy  depressed,  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  neglecting  it  In  similar  da- 
cumstaiiees  the  appliealion  of  mtnlerate  warmth 
and  the  free  access  of  pure  air  are  uf  the 
hi^bot  moineiiL 

CATAMENIA.  SeeUnmVATioN.  See 
also  AME»oaRBcaa,I>Y»MSKOftiiHaA,  Mshor- 

HHAOIA. 
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CATARRH,  PciMOKARY. — Every  disorder 
of  the  mucous  membrane  uf  the  brondii  has 
bwfia  included  uiMker  this  name.  Thus  Lwn- 
nec  idalte*  the  term  generic,  applied  to  the 

jtevtT.il  >i)Lt'ies,  llif  iniii  ons  ( ;ii:uU- and  ihronic), 
the  sujfucalttXt  the  pUuitoutf  the  drjf,  and  the 
ammuhe  ^liarrlU.  Bat  as  tbe  etymology  of 
the  wfird  fj^ari,  dcorsttm,  friu,  t^uo,)  has  re- 
lation rather  to  the  secn-uon  than  to  tiif  |Mtlio- 
lugic^  Stale  of  tbe  diwased  membrane  itself, 
it  i«i  hotter  to  reserve  the  tferm  for  those  forms 
of  tiisca^e  m  which  unnatural  secretion  is 
tile  only  constant  or  appreciable  phenomenon. 
\V  «  have  acooidiDgly  lotdoded  ooder  tbe  bead 
bronchitis  all  those  afTections  of  tbe  bronchial 
m»-inbr,ine8  which  are  iti  any  appjwiable  de- 
gree mtfamunatory,  except  hooping-cough, 
which  will  be  found  in  its  place.  The  case9, 
thu'n-fore,  excluded  frivn  tlrtt  Iwad  that  Tf^rjuire 
cousiidtirattoii  under  tiiu  iMinu  ut  cutarth,  are 
tliOM?  which  l^eootK!  deiioiniiialc^  the  pUmUm 
and  the  </ry  cuturrh,  and  tins  ratJier  from  want 
of  another  tenn,  than  from  the  aptness  of  the 
term  employed. 

lioth  tne  pituitoua  and  tbe  dnr  catarrhs  at- 
tack the  nasal  as  well  as  die  puunonaiy  mu- 
cous membrant-,  arul,  like  the  inHatnnuitory 
iutlueu^  frequently  pass  from  one  to  tbe 
other.  According  to  the  extent  of  die  nwm- 
bnme  aflectefl,  tiu-y  may  ■.•tMimnt  to  a  r«Tv 
tnvial  or  a  very  &*;*ious  luiiiady  ;  and  when 
tliey  aifect  extensively  thefanMiebialmenibiaBe^ 
tbey  constitute  the  disease  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  cases  which  are  commonly  called 
asUimatic. 

1.  tihutvm  catarrh, — ^Tbis  form  of  catarrh 
is  distinguished  by  the  aecietion  of  a  .thin, 

colourles-',  i^lairy  Vcmd  from  the  bronchial 
membrane.  This  Hux  comeii  on  in  paroxysms, 
attended  with  dyspncM  and  cough,  which  are 
reli<'vc(!  hv  llu-  «'X]-vfcto,atioii  of  a  liquid, 
'*  frothy  on  Uie  surtacti,  and  uudeiiifcalh  like  the 
while  of  eg;  diluted  wiUi  water."  Su(  )i  a 
secretion  frequently  atleods  bronchitis  when 
it  attacks  persons  of  lax  habit  of  body  ;  and, 
in  fact,  those  cases  wliieh  have  been  called 
fnetofomia  mtha  seem  to  owe  their  peculiar 
chaiacter  to  the  pituitous  secietton  that  occurs 
in  thtMii.  It  is  iikrwi^f  s<init  tinK>  ]ires*'nt  in 
caM-'S  of  u.dema  of  tiie  lung»  and  the  hrst 
stage  of  phthisis.  It  doeN  occur  also  idio- 
athically,  and  as  such  ^vl'  have  to  consider  it 
ere.  It  is  citl>er  acute  or  cUioiuc.  lu  its 
acute  form  it  sometimes  commences  as  a  com- 
mon cold,  but  witli  a  sense  of  oppresskm  and 
■  dyspncBa  greatly  di$proportioned  to  the  slight 
febrile  symptoms.  I'Ik-  attacks  are  sometimes 
of  sh<»t  dunUHHiy  passing  off  entirely  in  tbe 
eoune  of  a  few  houfs,  after  die  eitpecioration 
of  a  (juaritity  of  the  fluid  before  df'scnhpd, 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  several  pints. 
Not  tuiftequently  they  aMume  a  periodic 
ch:imctpr,  coming  on  twice  or  thrrc  time*  a 
day,  lilt*  iiyinptums  in  tiie  inti  rv.ils  generally 
disapjiearing  entirely.  Soinetmifs  tli is  affection 
is  combined  or  alternated  with  what  I^iennec 
terms  dry  catarrh,  and  tfie  tough  pearly  mu- 
cus charat  ten/niv^  tfie  latter  is  often  seen  in  the 
expectorated  matter.    The  stcthoaoope  dis- 


covers a  variety  of  sibilant  and  bubbling 
rhoncht  in  the  chest,  often  resembling  the 
chirping  of  birds,  whilst  durinig  the  paroKysiii 
the  sound  of  respnation  is  tmptured.  The 

chest  sounds  well  on  pi  rriission.    Diiriiv.;  the 
intervals  the  same  rhonchi  are  present,  but  in 
m  ihudi  slighter  de^tree^  and  the  lespcralory 
sound  rc-.sumes  its  dl^tln(.l  character.    The  ex- 
amniation  of  iIium;  who  liavc  ditd  during  a 
paroxysm  of  pituitous  catarrh  discoven  little  or 
no  trace  of  inflammation  in  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane.   It  is  sometimes  a  litde  thickened  and 
softer  tlian  natural,  from  the  infiltration  of 
serum  ;  often  perfectly  pale  ;  and  any  blushes 
»  stria  of  red  Umi  may  occturiooally  appeto' 
are  very  sli^^lit,  and  of  triliinv:  extent.  Tliese 
circumstances,  and  the  tact  that  it  attacks  most 
oonunonly  those  of  weakly  liabit,  languid 
rircttlation,  and  little  disposetl  to  iriflamma- 
torv  symptoms,   seem  to  indicate  iJiat  tt  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  projiuvmm,  arising 
from  want  of  tone  in  the  vessebi,  Uian  an  in- 
flammation.   The  effects  of  remedies  and  the 
nature  of  the  predisposing'  causes  eontiria  this 
supposition.    It  most  cummonly  arises  in 
persons  who  have  for  a  long  time  snflbred 
m>m  disord^TCfl  digestion,  whetherarising  from 
habtt»  of  excesis  or  firom  natural  weakness  of 
the  digestive  powers.    In  certain  individuals  a 
form  of  pituitous  catarrh  sometimes  happens 
during  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  cum- 
■Mnly  attributed  to  an  inhalation  of  the  efflllH 
via  of  hay-fields,  whence  it  has  gained  tbe 
name  of  hay-lever  or  liay-asthma ;  but  this  is 
apparently  more  of  the  nature  of  inrtueiiTa. 
After  one  attack,  pituitous  catarrh  is  extremely 
«pt  to  recur;  alteraations  of  temipenttue  or 
irregularities  of  diet  being:  sutHcient  to  re- 
excite  it.     When  it   has  once  established 
itself,   like  most   other    seruu:«  fluxes,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  reir.ove ;  for  the  haliit  of 
occnsional  prufuae  sevrttliou  being  acquired,  it 
frequently  does  not  ]rield  on  the  IMMMal  of 
tbe  original  exdtiog  causes.    Laennec  remarks 
that  it  is  common  in  gouty  subjects  advanced 
in  aije,  and  ui  wiiom  llie  gout  has  become 
milder  and  less  n^ular.  The  usportance  of 
pituitoas  catarrh  Tariea  mudi  according  to  the 
slate  of  tlie  individual  whom  it  attacks.  When 
It  seizes  a  subject  enfeebled  by  uesent  or  pre- 
vious disease,  it  may  prove  mlal  in  a  few 
hours.    Again,  iL^  \ot\<^  continuance,  when  it 
luui  by  habit  l)ecomt:  established  in  tlie  systm, 
sometimes  wastes  the  body,  and  brings  on 
disease  of  the  heart,  pulmonary  odema,  or 
some  other  \om  of  balance  among  the  vital 
functions,  that  leads  to  the  exlinciion  of  life. 

In  otlier  instances,  where  the  body  is  strong, 
or  the  disease  slight,  it  amy  go  on  Ibr  years, 
injtinte.'  the  comfort  rallier  tlian  the  general 
health  of  persons  even  fur  advanced  in  life. 
Andial  records  an  instance  in  which  a  sudden 
and  temporary  attack  of  pituitotis  njtanrli,  with 
very  profiise  discharge,  was  attended  with  tJie 
removal  of  a  hyilrothorax.  We  have  before 
remarked  that  it  smnetimet  is  excited  by 
miliary  tubercles  in  tfte  tissue  of  the  hiniF» ; 
and  in  all  cases  wlu  ie  the  constitution  of  the 
subject,  irregular  resouance  of  the  chest  ou 
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of  cough  and  pituilous  exnectoratimi  (aot 
in  paroxysnui),  iiidicate  tbu  WoU)  the  pro- 
gnosis must  M  mocettnbvounibht. 

ITie  trrntmcnt  nf  pitiiitmH  catarrh  rriTist 
be  consi<lt'irt:d  lu  relation  to  tite  L>arux)3>m^ 
and  hkewi.se  to  the  diipoMtiiWi  to  them,  llie 
indiciitions  during  Uie  paxoxygm  atre  to  feciUtate 
Ifae  renlo^-al  of  the  redundant  secretion,  and 
to  prevent  Its  ("iirtlKT  rriiiiion.  Tlw  nuans 
which  we  employ  under  the  name  of  expec- 
lonnls  ham  probably,  in  some  nutmoei,  both 
these  effects,  hut  in  a  m  tj'  iiiKtrtain  dt'ijrvc', 
and  rarely  in  a  manner  aviulahle  in  iiietiv  i^oMia. 
Ipecacuanha,  whether  as  an  emetic,  or  in  a 
nausea li n i:  du.sf,  is  j>erli,i]>s  llio  onu  from  which 
most  advujildsC  haji  bi*eu  denvfd.  It  is  bc&t 
to  obtain  at  first  its  emetic  effect,  and  after- 
wards to  repeat  it  in  aucb  quaatitiM  as  will 
keep  up  a  slight  seontiafi  of  naiiwa.  Tlie 
ijower  which  tliis  remedy  lius  in  rfslniining 
tiemorrliages  i*  probably  oif^  the  same  character 
which  veodas  it  ttaefiil  Mie;  but  it  iaesbcuMly 
difRf'sU  to  say  whether  this  is  from  any  direct 
action  on  the  affected  vessel,  or  titom  its 
general  e^ts  on  tite  circulation.  Tartar 
emi'tic,  in  large  dost'^i,  winch  I^ju  iincc  found 
effectual  in  two  cases  of  axi  alarm.ing  aspect, 

C'  ably  has  a  similar  mode  of  action ;  and 
what  we  know  of  ita  eflecta  to  peri- 
MwuiDooy,  It  aeemt  difficult  to  avoid  aitii- 
Duting  to  it  a  sorbefacient  power.  The  lobelia 
ioHata  would  periiape  more  propoly  than 
theae  oome  tuider  the  daae  of  cgpectotanle. 
Of  its  utility  in  pituilous  cjitarrh  we  have 
the  testimony  of  practitioners  of  great  sagacity 
end  experience.  The  tinctiue  has  be«i  Rirca 
in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty-five  minims 
every  two  or  three  liours,  with  marked  effect  in 
relieving  the  dyspnoea.  As  has  already  been 
lemarked,  (eee  Chbohic  Broxchitis,)  it  is 
a  teedieine  that  umit  be  watched,  and  stopped 
or  iiiiiinished  if  vertigo  or  n  i  iM  *  Ik  w  that 
its  efiect  on  the  system  has  been  produced. 

Of  evaeoanli,  which  it  nay  be  necessary 
to  resort  Jo,  to  ritvert  the  determinati  ni  from 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  those  which  produce 
watery  discharge  are  to  be  preferred  to  bleed- 
ing, which  is  !$eldom  admissible,  and  only 
where  tliere  is  marked  plethora  of  the  system. 
Diai)horetics  and  diuretics,  if  they  c:ui  l)e 
brought  to  act,  will  have  a  tendency  to  shortea 
the  paroxysm.  Anttmony  and  ineeaeuanha, 
a.s  already  recommendtn],  will  best  fulfil  the  first 
effect,  and  souill  may  be  Ui»ed  witl)  advantage  as 
a  diuretic.  Drastic  purgatives  are  not  i^enmlly 
ij  ;rfi]',  often  injurious;  but  those  of  i  mililer 
kind  may  b«  given  with  advantage ;  and  when 
itiegularities  of  diet  have  been  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  paroxysm,  a  free  evacuation  of 
the  lx)wels  may  contribute  most  materially  to 
its  removal. 

In  manv  caaes  these  means  are  of  but  httle 
avail ;  and  when  tiiey  do  abridfs  or  leinove 
a  paroxysm,  they  are  scarcely  effectual  enough 
to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Strengthaiing 
the  system  by  a  mild  but  tonic  regimen, 
removiii;,'  disorder  of  the  <li.;c>tive  or^rans, 
and  the  adojHion  of  every  meoiu  calculated 


to  inprove  the  genwal  hcniih  and  etieogth, 

ofWn  sucixed  better  in  curing;  pituitous  catarrh 
than  aoyremedy  directed  against  the  disease 
ileelf.  llie  diet  should  be  mild  and  nutritive^ 
conti<;ting  chiefly  of  farinaceous  food  and  plain 
meat.  Tlie  hours  of  eating  should  be  regular, 
and  tlie  quantity  modetate.  All  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquon  are  best  avoid t  d,  and 
hquidji  of  all  kinds  should  be  taken  sp;u  iiigly. 
Coffee  made  by  infiuion  is  tlie  best  Ixverage, 
and  seema  poeitively  useful  in  some  casei  in 
jpievenling  the  raeuRCnce  of  die  peroxyant. 
To  strengtlien  the  digestive  power>",  calumha, 
rhubarb,  or  some  other  bitttir  may  hv  ^iven  ; 
and  in  some  catee  die  sulphate  of  quinine, 
witli  a  mineral  acid,  will  be  found  of  good 
C'llett.  Bui  the  sait^l  ujid  lua&l  efficacious 
tonics  are  country  air  of  a  bracing  quality, 
su(  h  as  that  of  Biu^toOy  and  the  cold  shower 
or  ]>lunge  bath.  Ttegular  exerdee  ii  highly 
necessary  ;  and  that  on  horseback  is  generally 
the  most  suitable.  It  is  of  importance  to 
attend  to  the  elothmg,  that  it  be  tuAcient  to 
prpvmt  the  cuticular  exh  .lritton  from  beinig 
checked  by  occasional  winds. 

2.  Dry  catarrh. — Thisditease  htmoM  leeog^ 
nised  us  an  ;Lsthmatic  than  a  ratarrlial  affection. 
In  fact,  the  term  catarrh  is  nul  by  any  means 
appropriate  in  a  disorder  that  is  unattended  with 
flux ;  and  but  for  the  absolute  want  of  another 
term,  it  ehould  not  be  employed.  The  pa- 
tholo)j;ical  .st;ile  of  the  membrane,  however, 
does  not  so  much  differ,  as  the  nature  of  the 
secretion,  fbem  diat  in  Ae  diaeaw  jnet  de- 
.scril>ed.  There  appears  to  bo  a  ^n-- (  or  ve- 
nous congestion  in  the  raucous  lueinbraneof  tlie 
bronchi,  which  neither  in  its  nature  or  eflhcli 
resembles  inflammation.  An  improved  ntv 
menclature,  founded  on  pathology,  is  much 
to  be  desired ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  be  expedient  to  frame  f»e  until  our  know> 
ledge  of^  pathology  itself  be  mui^  more  extended 
and  dctinili  ifi,-.;!  a  present. 

The  symploois  of  dry  catarrh  vary  much 
according  to  ibi  extent.  In  its  lightest  de- 
jfTPcs  it  occurs  in  those  individuals  who, 
wiihuut  any  other  derangement  of  healtli  llian 
a  slight  shbctneii  of  bneith  fUt  on  ei^rtion, 
exi>ectoiate  every  mombg  a  small  portion  of 
touj;h  mucus  of  a  pearl  grey  colour.  Soim-- 
times,  however,  there  are  cough  and  dyspmi-a, 
which,  coming  on  in  jparoxysms,  assume  the 
ferm  of  asdima,  eadi  lit  terminating  with  an 
ex|)ectoration  of  pellel<i  of  the  same  dense 
mucuii.  Occasionally  there  is  a  toletably 
copious  pituitous  secretion  at  the  tame  lime ; 
but  this  is  uncertain,  and  Ixars  no  relation 
to  Uic  seventy  of  the  preceding  tit,  which 
seems  to  be  eonneeted  with  the  formation  of 
the  thick  mucus.  Sometimes  there  is  little 
or  no  cough ;  and  the  dyspnoa,  or  rather 
shortness  of  bremfi,  ;iiay  continue  for  months, 
and  even  years,  without  other  symptoms.  If 
an  attack  of  brmchitis  supervene,  there  it 
generally  an  aiiuTavation  of  the  dy.spnora, 
sumeliines  amounting  to  a  ht  of  a:idima. 
Laennec,  who  is  the  only  writer  who  hes  given 
a  distinct  account  of  this  ilisca.'^c,  rf^niarks 
tiiat  It  most  commonly  attacks  gouty  pen>ous. 
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those  aHecttil  with  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
those  disordered  by  long  excesses;  and  he 
considrrs  ihr  •^I'c^t  nvj]  drj'  coii^lis  frf- 
uently  itt*  :;danl  OQ  va^clu^.  funLlitniiil  distif- 
ers  of  ibdominal  Tisccni,  and  which  are 
genoally  called  nanm,  toazise  froma degree 
of  dry  catarrh. 

Till'  phvsicil  si'^ai  of  this  disease  is  a  sust- 
peosioo  of  the  sound  of  respiration  in  the 
put  kflbcted)  wfailo  the  ooncspondinK  psft  of 
th(  chrst  sounds  well  on  pernT><sion.  Thi<» 
arises  trom  a  tumefiustion  of  tlte  bronchial 
membrane,  which  either  of  Hself,  or  assisted 
by  the  pellrt^  nf  tbirlc  mueus  Ixifore  describfd, 
more  or  less  conmlctely  obstructs  tlie  cahber 
of  one  or  more  oi  the  tubes.  When  the  ob- 
itnictioii  is  not  oomptete,  a  dull  whittling  or 
cKdcinf  foond  eooompunei  the  breathing ; 
and  a  coufjh  or  forcible  inspiration  may  some- 
times discover  the  same  sounds  where  in 
oidiiMTjr  hreathinf  the  air  does  not  enter. 
Accordinir  to  rhr  r-xtent  of  the  bronchi  thus 
aflected,  the  seventy  of  the  disease  will  \'ary  ; 
but  in  all  cases  the  expectoration  of  the  thick 
mucus  brings  with  it  some  relief  of  tlie 
dyspncea.  Andral  records  two  cases  in  which 
a  fatal  asphyxia  was  caused  by  such  obstruc- 
tions occunng  in  one  of  the  great  bronchi, 
and  whieh  no  eflbrts  of  coughing  were  ebte 
to  rt  nv  ve ;  but  these  are  to  be  considered 
as  ucL  idenlal  ratiter  tlian  a.%  common  auies. 

On  anatomical  examination,  the  membrane 
of  the  bronchi  affected  is  found  tumefied,  and 
of  dull  red  or  violet  colour,  but  without  soften- 
ing or  ulceration.  These  circumstances,  toge- 
ther with  its  duration,  seem  to  indicate  tins 
affection,  although  occasionally  originating  in 
inflammation,  to  bo  of  the  nature  of  |Kussivo 
congestion,  with  interrupted  secretion.  Al- 
diough  net  frequently  in  itself  a  dangerous 
disease.  Irs  <  ivtarrh  often  much  afnTnu-iites 
the  symptoms  of  any  other  affection  attacking 
the  dbest ;  and  is  in  itself  apt  to  induce  die 
Onrnnic  chanare  called  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 

Tlie  congestion  of  Uie  mucous  iiienibrane 
constituting  dry  catarrh  chiefly  occurs,  like 
other  «on9B8tioos«  in  those  pnsons  in  whom 
•ome  ftmettond  derangement  has  injured  the 
balanci'  nf  the  circulation,  and  impaired  the 
tone  of  the  extreme  vessels.  Oisotdered  di- 
gestion, imperfect  secretion  of  the  Ule,  end 
irnnriilar  ah-ine  excretion,  are  the  most  com- 
mon of  tltese  derangements;,  and,  although 
they  do  not  always  give  MMtUe  and  direct 
evidence  of  their  existence,  the  success  attend- 
ing treatment  calculated  to  remove  them  is 
so  efficacious  in  relievinsr  the  affection  in  ques- 
tion that  it  should  be  adopted  in  all  severe 
cases  of  dry  catairh.  It  is  unneccsaaiy  here 
to  panicularir.e  the  treatment  alluded  to ;  but 
it  mapr  be  observed  that  a  proper  regulation  of 
llie  diett  to  die  exclusion  of^  rich,  irritating,  or 
acescent  articles  of  food  and  nil  ft  rmentod  li- 
quors; the  promoting  regular  alvine  evacuations 
of  proper  colour  by  the  aid  of  small  doses  of 
bloe  pilt  and  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  castor 
oil,  raliB^  or  odMr  mild  aperients;  and  afttt>- 
«iidspving  tone  to  Aestonnidi  and  tp/ttm 


by  a  judicious  administration  ef  tonics; — all 
these  measures,  as  the  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, may  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  are  often  more  successful  in  the 
permanent  relief  of  the  dyspncea  or  asthma 
of  dry  catarrh  than  any  measuies  directed 
•gainst  the  disorder  itself. 

Laainec  remarks  that  the  means  found  useful 
in  chronic  bronchitis  and  other  fcmos  c^catanrh, 
make  no  iropreasion  on  this,  and  aie  only  indi- 
cated when  any  of  these  ju-e  comhmied  with  it. 
The  indications  are,  to  ruaiovu  the  congested 
state  of  tlie  brondiial  membrane,  and  to 
litate  the  expectoration  of  the  dense  portions 
of  mucus  that  obstruct  the  tubes.  Hlood- 
letting,  bli.sten*,  and  evacuants  in  ^:eneral, 
have  not  the  e^:t  on  congestion  that  they  have 
on  inasmmatiott;  end  tfiestate  of  the  system  is 
generally  not  such  as  to  nvAr  iVio  trivial  l>ene- 
ht  that  may  result  from  them  equivalent  to  their 
weakening efl^:  but  the  sune  objection  cannot 
be  urged  against  dry  cupping,  which  Laennec 
recommends ;  and  friction  of  the  chest  with 
rubeflEicient  substances,  the  occasional  shot 
application  of  a  blister,  wearing  a  pitch-plaister, 
or  any  of  those  means  that  may  excite  the 
superficial  circulation  >^ithout  weakening  the 
system,  may  be  resorted  to  in  most  instances 
with  more  or  less  temporary  reUef. 

Wit)i  these  measures  we  may  properly  com- 
bine such  exi>«ctorant  medicines  as  may  fulfil 
the  second  indication,  namely,  to  ihdiitate  tbie 
expectoration  of  the  thick  mucus,  which  by 
obstructing  the  bronchial  tubes  becomes  a  {vio- 
cipal  cause  of  the  dyspnoea.  As  I^mmi 
renoarks,  we  mjQr  ^Bea  this  by  any  means 
whicii  will  diminish  the  glutinous  tenacity  of 
this  matter;  and  he  conceives  that  we  jx^sess 
medicines  capable  of  attenuatmg  the  sea«> 
lions  and  rendering  dwn  more  liquid,  m  the 
mild  or  vi  rv  dilute  alkalies.  He  recommemls 
either  almond  soap,  in  form  of  pills,  with  the 
patient's  meals,  to  the  amount  of  3(i  to  3i  a 
day,  or  tile  carbonated  alkalie<(  in  doses  of  from 
tweh-e  to  thirty-six  grains.  He  likewise  made 
ase  of  baths,  both  salt  water  and  alkaline, 
made  with  four  ounces  of  a  carbonated  alkali. 
He  considered  sulphur  hatfis  servtoeable  in 
cases  complicated  with  herpetic  dise;Lses.  To 
the  ethcacy  of  alkaline  medicines  in  dry 
catarrh  we  can  add  our  testimony.  We  liaTe 
already  spoken  of  their  utility  in  other  bron- 
chial afiection^  besides  those  accom  named  by 
a  viscid  secn  tion.  Bat  in  these  their  effect 
is  more  marked  and  unequi^-ocal,  and  far  frr>m 
being  so  inexplicable  as  Laennec  seems  to 
consider  it.  The  power  of  alk;dies  and  acids 
to  chaise  the  quali^  of  the  urine  is  well 
•seertained ;  and  whether  it  be  by  en  eAct  on 
the  whole  mass  of  Mr.  rl.  or  by  the  agent 
passing  immediately  to  the  kidneys,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  quality  may 
at  pleasure  be  communicated  to  the  urine  by 
repeated  doses  of  the  corresponding  medicine 
given  by  the  mouth.  Now  it  is  not  indulging 
a  supposition  too  cbemkai,  to  consider  th^ 
^  moMtion  of  duck  lon^  uncus  is  incom- 
patible iviifa  n  alkaline  stMe  of  the  Aaids^ 
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alkalies  curt  ft  lOTMritaifale  lolveiit  power 

on  rniirus.  Then  it  must  be  held  in  view, 
Uiat  the  beneficial  ejects  of  alkalies  are  not 
limited  lo  the  removal  of  the  viicid  Mcredon; 
but  by  likfwise  establishinir  a  liquid  secre- 
tion Iron*  the  diseased  memlwane,  tliey  lend 
vety  much  to  relieve  the  congested  itate  of  ita 
vessels.  To  increase  this  ertect,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  combine  with  the  alkalies,  squill, 
amrooniacum,  or  some  other  stimulating;  ex- 
pectoraat.  'The  liquor  potaam  ia  the  fonn  of 
alkalt  to  which  w«  give  the  preference;  and 
we  have  found  ten  mmims  r  r  i  i  i.',  with  the 
aarae  quantity  of  tittcture  of  squiils,  and  311  of 
the  tinct.  camphone  comp.  in  of  water,  of 
more  efficacy  tluin  any  other  riniibiiuitiini  in 
dry  catarrli.  VV  here  languor  of  llu'  cirtul;iti'jn 
and  tendenqf  to  apaamodic  aathma  an;  (iresent, 
*  ptefefence  may  be  given  to  combinations  of 
Ammonia  and  ammoniacum  ;  and  if  the  liquor 
piitiLssa'  should  ever  ajuK-ar  to  irntato  tlie 
atomach,  castile  aoi^  as  recommended  by 
Laemiee,  may  he  aubttituted.  Inhalatioo  of 
the  vayxjiir  of  water,  alone,  or  with  camphor 
or  some  other  aromatic  matter,  would  probably 
avail  naoie  here  than  in  other  caaea  of  puU 
monary  catarrh;  but  we  have  no  ex])erietice 
on  this  {H>int.  Finally,  we  must  a^ain  insist 
on  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  state  of 
the  other  functiooB,  and  do  all  in  our  power 
to  remove  die  dispoaitton  to  local  ooiigeatior», 
by  k».t;'iii;^'  free  iJie  s^crf'tioiis,  and  sjiving  tone 
to  the  body  by  cold  b  iths,  frictions,  and  re- 
gular exeiciM. 

(C.J.B.  WUUmmi,) 

CATHARTICS.  By  cathartics  are  meant 
auhalanoea  which  accelerate  the  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  pro- 
mote lIiL'  L-vai  nation  of  its  contents.  They 
operate  locally  on  the  intestines;  but  their 
influence  la  extended  to  tiie  naghbouring 
Yiaoera,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  the  whole 
^stem.  W  hen  tlieir  action  is  cunfined  to  the 
intestiual  canal,  they  prove  beneficial  by  re- 
storings  it.s  natural  function.  Tlicir  sliinubis  is 
often  extcudt;d  lu  tliu  sloiuach,  csiu&iu^  its  con- 
tents to  be  propelled  into  the  duodenum ;  and 
tbev  promote  and  increaae  the  flow  of  bile 
and  of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  by  stimnbUng 
the  OGielQiijr  dttcia  of  pancnaa  and  die 
liver. 

Tlie  kidneys,  the  bladder,  and  the  uteiua, 

arr  also  inflnenccd  by  the  actif^Ti  f  catliartics  : 
tlif  si'cnaiyti  of  tlie  first  isgenoraliy  dimmisht;U 
by  their  continued  exhibition,  as  the  fluids 
which  thqr  cauae  to  be  discharged  by  the 
boweb  would  have  been  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys.  The  uterus  suflVrs  by  contiguity. 

Cathartics  difier  with  rei^ect  '  u>  the 
pan  of  the  canal  on  whidi  they  act  t  aome 
particnl.irly  stinudale  the  duodenum,  \w>- 
moting  the  discltarge  of  bile  through  the 
luliaiy  duda;  as,  for  instance,  calomel  and 
jalap;  others,  as  aloi  s.  exfrt  their  action  on 
tlie  colon  and  rectum  ;  wlalc  a  iluid  cl.isn,  the 
saline  and  oleaginous  purgatives,  in<  ii  .lsc  the 
penataltic  movement  of  the  whole  mlefttioal 


lube,  and  therefbra  operate  quickly.  No  aatia- 
fictnry  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference of  action  hiu  yet  been  ^ulvanoed ;  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  (act  is  of  great  impor- 
tiinoe  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

C'atliartK>  are  said  to  act  gentnUli/,  when, 
besides  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  ihcy  also 
cause  a  copious  discharge  of  serous  Auid  from 
the  K<^iier.il  circulating  mass:  tlie  suddennejis 
of  this  alistrai  lion,  combined  with  tlie  quantiiy 
of  the  fluid  discharged  from  the  exhalents, 
praduoea  a  powwfiilly  aedative  eAct  on  the 
whole  frame :  the  force  and  velocity  of  tlie 
puUe  are  leaseoed;  excitement  ia  diminished, 
and  MNfile  and  inflammatofj  action  is  om*- 
come,  or,  at  leitst,  greatly  lessened.  In  some 
instances,  indeed,  :u  when  elateriutn  is  ad- 
ministered, the  discharge  of  watery  fluid  is  so 
eaoesaive,  that  alarming  and  even  fatal  eftoia 
have  resulted.  If  punning  be  long  continued, 
tbf  chyle  is  evacuated  ;  and  hence,  in  pro- 
tracted diarrixaa,  the  blood  luaes  its  red  colour, 
the  aurflwe  of  the  body  becomes  pallid,  and 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  suppr\(  ne. 

Catliartics  excite  the  general  ucUuii  of  the 
abaotbents,  and  on  this  principle  is  expLiined 
the  removal  of  exttavasated  fluids  :  even  solid 
maltei-s,  the  product  of  disease,  are  someumcs 
removed  by  active  purging;  an  eflect  attri- 
butable to  a  law  ot  the  tyttem,  by  whkh  a 
great  diaehaige  of  aerum  ia  ibUowed  by  a  ooiw 

res|K)n<liiii;  increa.sed  action  of  the  absorln  nt.s. 

boiiie  cutiiaitics  cause  purging  when  they 
are  only  applied  to  the  skin :  thus,  if  a  cata- 
pla.siii  of  rnnbarb  be  laid  upon  the  pit  of  the 
stumath  of  a  child,  the  bowels  will  be  emp- 
tied ;  and  alot'-s,  applied  to  any  abraded  aur- 
buXf  produce  the  same  eflfect  on  tlie  rectum 
as  if  the  medicine  had  been  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Tliis  may  Ik'  liiken  adN-^intiii^e  of 
when  patienta  obstinately  reiiiae  to  swallow 
medicines,  aa  occasionally  occurs  m  childhood, 
and  freqtieiitly  in  insanity.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, phu my  two  or  more  dn>j)s  of  croton  oil 
on  the  tonu'ue  purges  briskly,  when  the  pow- 
ers of  de^itttition  nre  saspende<i,  and  injec- 
tions do  not  fulfil  the  uilunLton  of  tlte  prac- 
titioner. 

Although  the  primary  influence  of  cathar- 
tics, that  of  exciting  the  alimentary  canal, 

is  sh.ued  by  all  of  them,  vet  they  difTt-r  con- 
siderably in  their  tecondary  effects.  Some 
operate  quiddy ;  others  very  alowly :  soma 
pnxlnce  nausea,  Kfiping,  and  tcnc??tnus  ;  others 
operate  with  little  sensible  impreis^iion :  some 
cause  one  copious  evacuation  only ;  others  re- 
peated stools.  Tlie  doses,  also,  in  whidi 
catliartics  arc  administered,  greatly  modify 
tiieir  action  :  .»ome,  when  given  in  lane  doses, 
only  slightly  increaae  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  boweU;  odwrs,  when  given  in  miirate 
doses,  piToduce  numerous  watery  stools-  with 
great  irritation ;  and  some  act  so  violently  as 
oecaaionally  to  excite  inHamniation.  Cathartica 
Iiave  been  acconlincly  dtvidcd  into  laxativea, 
purgatives,  and  duulit  catli;irlic-;. 

1.  Laxative*  are  pamally  di-estible  sub- 
atancea,  which  gently  stimulate  the  inner  coat 
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of  tlie  inttstinal  tube,  and  modt  ralely  (luickcn 
llie  pcristaltio  action.  They  merely  remove 
ilrilitiiiff  matteRt  from  the  boweU,  and  thereby 
diminnm  what  is  termed  the  tension  of  the 
system,  und  abate  the  <lis[>i>siiion  to  fLhrile 
action;  they  are  on  this  account  employed  in 
caK«  in  Wnich  active  pur^ng  would^  prove 
dftrinient.!!.  Sonic  laxatives  owe  their  effects 
to  a  mechanical  property ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, bread  made  of  (lour  which  hu  not 
been  bolted  or  freed  from  all  the  hmn,  proves 
a|)erient,  owing  to  the  littli-  ;i[)icula:  of  the 
Iwrny  testa  of  the  grain,  which  have  been  left 
in  the  flour.  The  disteonon  of  the  stomach 
by  a  lai^e  quantity  of  fluid  is  often  followed 
h_v  evacvialioii  of  tlie  bowels.  Hut  many  lax- 
atives owe  nothing  to  their  phy»ic;»I  prO[M!rties : 
this  is  the  case  with  nuunia^  SQK^>  Itoney, 
the  pulp  of  the  cassia  fistularis,  the  juice  of 
ripe  subacid  fruits,  mailed  grain,  fermented 
Uquon,  bbnd  fixed  oils,  sulphur,  magtiesia 
and  subcarbonatt  of  magnetiay  and  some  oUwr 
substances. 

2.  Purgativts  are  indigestible  substances 
which,  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  ioHoduced 
into  die  rectum,  irritate  the  coals  of  die  in- 
te:<tincs,  and  au'.rnient  their  ])eristaltic  move- 
ment. The  actioa  of  purgatives  is,  therefore, 
merely  an  increased  defpceofdiatof  lantires; 
but  Ix'sidr^  nnL'inentincr  the  peristaltic  action 
of  liie  iiittastiuul  canal,  they  stimulate  their 
Kcreting  swftees  so  that  an  increa-ted  quantity 
of  fluid  B  seocted  by  the  intestiiKd  exha. 
lents. 

The  necessity  of  eniployini:  purgatives  is 
founded  on  Uie  same  circumstances  which 
demand  the  use  of  laxatives;  and  as  their 
operation  also  r.  duces  the  powi  rs  of  llie  sys- 
tem, they  are  indicated  in  diseases  of  excite- 
ment, in  whidi  the  mere  evaeuatioa  of  the 
alimentary  contents  is  a  seconrlnry  con  i<!em- 
tion.  In  continued  torjior  of  tin-  Ixnvels, 
giving  rise  to  an  accumulation  of  fa  t  es  in  the 
laiger  intestuiea,  moie  acure  atimuldiiLs  than 
aimple  laxatives  are  requisite;  and  hence  in 
suofi  (Hvts  ]iup4ativt'>  are  employed. 

Purgatives  are  procured  ooth  from  the  or- 
fanic  and  the  inonranie  kin^oms  of  nature. 
Ainnn<:  those  helnnp-in^j  to  the  first  at*  classed 
substances  the  effects  of  whicli  depend, — 
1.  on  an  acrid  principle  blended  with  a  fixed 
oil,  as  in  castor  oil;  2.  on  9.  ttimulanf  vo!atih- 
oil  combined  with  resin,  as  in  the  hdsa:n  of 
copaiba,  and  the  various  turpentines;  3.  on 
recin  in  union  with  tstractivtt  as  in  jalap, 
rhnhaib,  and  aloes;  or  witii  cathaitioe,  as  m 
»'ima  leavt  s  ;  or  ver.itria  with  fecula,  as  in  col- 
chkum.  Among  the  inorganic  purgatives,  the 
most  active  are,  1.  compounds  of  the  oxides 
of  inetals  combined  with  different  acids,  con- 
stilutiug  salts ;  for  instance,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia; the  su![>hateand  tlie  phosphiite  of  soda; 
the  tartrate  of  soda  and  ]K)tassa  ;  the  sulpliate, 
bi«;iilphate,  tartrate,  bitartrate,  and  acetate  of 
pota.---.a  :  '2.  oxides  of  metals  in  cotiihination 
with  vegeuble  matier,  as  in  the  mercurial  pill, 
or  with  magnesia,  or  with  chalk,  as  in  the 
prejjarations  termed,  hydrar-yrum  cum  in  t.-- 
neiia,  and  hydrargyrum  cum  aeta :  3.  chlo- 


rides, as  tluit  of  soda,  and  the  subinuri.itc  of 
mercury. 

3.  Drattic  eathartics  are  also  indigestible 
substances,  which  operate  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  purgatives,  but  with  ijiealer  tiier.'v, 
and  affect  the  nerves  of  sensation  more  tiiao 
either  laxatives  or  ptugatives ;  fiequcntly  causing 
griping,  or  tormina,  nausea,  and  vomitin?.  This 
influence,  however,  on  the  sensitive  nerves  is 
n  :  essential  to  the  ftilfilment  of  the  intention 
for  which  dnLvtie  cathartics  are  adminislered. 
Drastic  catiiarucs  are  cluctiy  derived  from  the 
organic  kingdom  of  nature,  and  consist  gene* 
nlly  of  resinous  and  resino-extractive  matters : 
for  example,  scammony,  colocynth,  gratiola, 
eaitiboee,  white  hellthore  root,  croton  oil, 
the  r<x>t  of  the  common  dock,  nimex  ubtuti- 
Jolium,  tobacco  and  eblerium.  One  diastio 
prir  ntive  only,  the  precipitated  sulphurpt  of 
aiKiii   l  y,  is  derived  from  the  inorgamc  k ing- 

Although  lathanics  have  been  described  as 
belonging  to  lluee  i^enera,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  mark  tlie  limits  where  the  one  set  terminates 
and  the  other  commences;  for  all,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  may  be  amnged  under  one  bead, 
the  (Iitren  nee  d.  p*  iidiii,;  rather  on  the  energy 
of  their  action  than  on  any  specific  or  oeculiar 
mode  of  operation.  The  eftcts,  indeed,  of  ea> 
thartics  depend  on  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, that  laxatives  may  oiKrate  m  atonic 
cases  with  violence,  and  a  mild  and  scarcely 
sensible  action  may  follow  the  admini^itxation 
of  the  most  diustic  cathartics.  VVlmt  are  the 
circumstaiiLes  that  thus  so  ix)werfully  madiQf 
the  operation  of  this  order  of^medicines  ? 

We  mi^  first  mention  tfwmtity  as  modify- 
ina  the  operation  fjf  cathartics;  and  this  is  so 
obvious  as  scarcely  to  re<juire  any  comment. 
I1ie  rule,  however,  is  not  (rencral ;  as  some 
drastic  pur^Mtives,  for  rxainple,  ehilerium  and 
croton  Oil,  exert  their  full  lutlueiice  m  such  mi- 
nute doses  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  their 
action  to  that  of  a  laxative.  Un  the  other  iiand, 
some  laxatives,  as  socar,  mama,  and  magnesia, 
cannot,  in  any  dose,  be  brou'.;ht  to  ojH-rate  as 
drastic  cathartics.  The  second  circumstance 
Influencinnr  the  operation  of  cathartics  is  merAi»- 
nical  division.  Tlie  resinous  purgatives,  when 
cuu^tely  powdered,  cause  griping  and  even  te- 
nesmus ;  while,  in  a  state  of  more  subtile  divi- 
sion, they  operate  witli  little  sensible  effect ;  a 
circumstance  at  variance  with  the  law  which 
regulates  the  degree  of  action  of  most  otliersul>- 
stances.  Thus  if  camphor  be  combined  with 
colocynth,  the  purgative  property  of  the  gum 
resin  is  in  reaped;  but  at  the  same  time  its 
influence  on  the  sentient  nerve.s  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished :  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  camphor  with  senna.  By  such  a 
combiiLition,  tlie  colotynlh  is  rendered  more 
soluble ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  senna,  the  acti« 
vity  of  which  is  augmented  even  when  the  cam» 
phor  is  added  to  the  decoction,  some  odier 
explanation  must  he  sought  for.  The  third 
circunmance  modifying  the  powers  of  some  ca- 
thartics is  %*f»  operating  on  im^dpable  pow- 
dci-s.  Thus,  if  powdered  rhulwrb  be  kept  in  a 
glass  bottle,  the  portion  on  the  side  of  the  bottle 
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eapoitd  to^li^htloMi  both  Its  colour  and 

its  aciivitv,  wliifc  tli.a  i>ii  the  opposite  side  rr- 
tauus  tM>Ui  unaltered.  The  last  circumstance 
which  we  shall  notice  as  influendn^  the  operas 
tioii  of  cathartic"!  is  aniihiiuiturrt.  Tlius,  in 
cuiies  of  snasm,  the  o|jemti(in  of  a  cittiumic  t» 
promoted  ils  comlHUtion  with  opium ;  and 
under  all  ctrcumstancesyiaixtare^— «t  for  exam* 
pie,  th«  mixture  of  sulnliate  of  m&ntiena  and 
oitaitratc  of  {wtjissa,  of  infusion  of  stniia  and 
oampbor  muturet  and  compounds  of  the  resin- 
ous cadiartica  and  camphor,  and  the  union  of 
calonifl  with  jalap,  scammony,  gjimbofp.  cnlo- 
cynth,  or  rhubarb, — promote  the  acuun  of  pur- 
pttvcs,  and  came  cathartic  substances  to  ope- 
rate with  more  rcrtainty  tlian  when  taken  alone. 

t  ailiartics  difthv  in  the  time  necessary  for  the 
prodiii  tion  of  their  effects ;  some  ojierating  in 
a  few  bouiSy  oihen  requiring  from  eight  to 
twelve.  Hiese  dtfleiences  depend,  in  some 
dtruw,  on  tl>o  <«ohibility  of  the  substances  in 
the  fluids  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus  tlie 
saline  pui^iatiTes  opemte  most  quickly ;  the  re- 
sir>'ti;s  rt  (jiiire  tlic  longest  time.  It  is  prolvahle 
also  that  iheir  action  m  differint  parts  of  the 
intestinal  canal  is,  in  [>art,  to  \h-  ascribed  tD 
thi-ir  different  decrees  of  solubili^.  SomCt  as 
jalap,  are  very  soluble  in  the  Aai<n  of  the  du<^ 
dennm.  and  act  immediately  on  that  portion  of 
the  canal ;  others  dimolve  more  slowly,  and  act 
on  tlie  lower  intestines:  whilst  othcis,  as*  for 
instance,  calomel,  a'^qntrc  activity  from  rneeiitii; 
with  arid  in  the  stomach  und  imdergoin>:  a  ( he- 
mieal  dMnge.  This  rule,  however, is  not  with- 
otit  cTC»'ption8  :  thus  aloes  is  more  M)lublc  tlian 
jalap,  yet  it  operates  chiefly  on  the  colon  and 
rectum  ;  and  even  when  applied  to  an  ulcer  on 
the  surface,  its  influence  u  still  exerted  on  the 
laifie  intestines.  A  knowledge  of  Uie  time  re- 
quired for  tlie  operation  of  different  catliartics 
is  useful  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  it  en- 
ables vs  to  adapt  our  lemedy  to  tiie  uiKCncy  of 
the  case  :  the  saline  putative?,  owini:^  to  the 
rapidity  of  their  operation,  are  well  adapted  to 
•cute  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  febrile  and 
inflammatory  cliaracter ;  the  resitious,  from  the 
tardiness  of  their  action,  are  better  calculated 
for  chronic  affections. 

Cathartics  diflSer  in  their  tiitimatc  effects 
upon  the  qfstem.  In  ^neral  they  induce  a 
subsequent costiveness  ;  and  this  is  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  evacuation  of  liie  fluids  of  the 
intestines  being  so  considerable,  that  sometime 
is  requisite  to  replace  them  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  tliat  it  is  the  re»ull  of  that  law  of  tlio 
constitution  which  determines  that  every  in- 
oeased  action  must  be  followed  by  a  state  of 
inactivity  or  collapae.  The  more  general,  also, 
the  action  of  a  purgative,  the  more  likely  iscos- 
tiveness  U>  follow :  an  exception,  however, 
must  be  made,  as  relates  to  castor  oil,  whidi, 
when  eiven  daily,  operates  in  «uch  a  manner, 
tiiat  tla'  dose  may  be  gradually  reduced  lo  a  few 
drops,  and  yet  the  effect  of  a  full  dose  be  nwin^ 
tained.  Saline  purgatives,  owing  to  their  opera- 
tion on  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  of^en  leave  a 
greater  slu^'xishness  of  the  lx)wels  than  existed 
before  their  exhibitiou.  llhubarb,  also,  has  this 
eflbct :  bat,  on  ibe  contiaiy,  thoM  lenixnia  c»> 


tharties  wbicii  operate  on  the  lower  poitionol 

the  canal,  indtire  a  more  oi>cn  st^ite  of  l-owels. 

In  the  administration  of  cathartics,  some  at- 
teotioQ  must  be  paid  to  the  following  drcum- 

"ifcinccs 

1.  C  aihariits  are  more  iiecessurj  and  service- 
able in  warm  than  in  cold  climates ;  owing,  not 
only  to  the  greater  vitiation  of  the  cooients 
of  the  bowels  and  tiie  augmented  secretion 
of  bile  in  high  than  in  low  tenip«'ratures  ; 
but  lo  the  great  determination  of  fluids  to  the 
skin  in  warm  climates  fevouring  the  femi»- 
tion  of  ^r\'lTala.  As  to  the  influence  of  season, 
it  is  an  old  maxim  that  purgatives  should  be 
given  in  the  spring  and  autumn :  and  it  is  true 
that  more  inflammatory  diseases  pre\'ail  at  those 
seasons  than  at  other  periods  of  the  year  ;  but 
the  custom  ought  not  to  be  followed  bv  persons 
in  healtl),  as  it  is  apt  to  induce  a  habit  which 
may  prove  huttftti. 

2.  T1»c  constitution  of  tlie  pntient  must  l>e 
attended  to.  Cathartics  are  more  required  by 
persons  of  a  melancholic  than  those  of  a  san- 
guine temperament,  the  bowels  being  generally 
more  torpid  in  ihf  furiner  than  in  the  latter. 
TlMtt  IS  an  exception,  however,  to  this  rule  in 
women,  who,altoough  they  are  more  conumMily 
of  a  sanguine  temperament,  yet  are  generally 
more  dL>»|iosed  to  < ostiveness  than  men ;  they  do 
not  however  bear  the  ojtcration  of  pui^^atives  so 
well.  In  pregnancy,  and  during  menstruation, 
dnxstic  piir^ati\ es  should  not  be  adniinistercd. 
nur  should  cathartics  of  any  kind  be  freely  em- 
ployed in  states  of  debility,  in  attending  tO 
this  rule,  however,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
debility  may  arise  from  verj- opposite  conditions 
of  the  system.  Where  any  itliosyncrasy  exists, 
coonected  with  the  operation  of  cathartics,  it 
should  not  be  disregaroed,  as  much  injury  may 
follou-  the  em|)loyment  of  certain  kiiuls  of  juir- 
gatives  in  such  instances :  thus,  in  suuie  indi- 
viduals a  dose  of  ihubnrb  will  cause  convul- 
sions closely  resembling  those  of  e|)ilepsy  :  in 
others  the  smallest  quantity  of  calomel  will 
produce  alarming  syncope.  The  mndiniim 
witli  which  ptvalism  is  inauced  in  some  indivi- 
duals by  the  kst  mentioned  medicine  is  also  a 
circumstance  which  sometiiw  requires  consi- 
deration. 

3.  Although  a  costive  state  of  body  is  to  be 

strictly  iiiuirded  against  in  childhood,  yet  it  is 
certain  lliat  children  bear  the  action  of  catliar- 
tics worse  than  adulu.  On  account  of  the  de- 
pressing effetts  of  saline  purcntives,  those  of 
H  warm  chiirat  ler  are  tlit'  l>est  adajtlud  for  aged 
persons. 

4.  Cathartics  otight  not  to  be  too  frequenUy 
taken,  as,  by  the  excitement  they  produce  in 
tlie  mouths  of  the  hejiatic  and  pancreatic 
ducts,  they  cause  a  hasty,  irregular,  and  im- 
perfect secretion  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice* 
which  is  hiig^y  injtirious  lo  the  digestive 
function. 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  cathartics  are  inad- 
missible in  inflammatory  states  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  which  have  gone  ou  to  ulceration. 

(5.  The  nature  of  a  cathartic  determines  the 
period  of  the  day  in  which  it  should  be  ad- 
ministendt  if  it  require  a  long  time  to  oj)erate. 
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it  ibould  be  given  at  bed-time ;  if  it  act 

quickly,  in  the  morning :  thus  saline  purgn- 
tivesy  seooa,  castor-oii,  croloti-oil,  and  etate- 
rium  an  best  administtted  in  the  morning ; 
tbe  fpim  resins,  sulphur,  and  calonael  in  the 
erening.  But  the  action  of  a  cathartic  loay 
at  i<:v  time  bo  quicktned  fay  00|N<nU  dilution 
with  warm  aqueous  liuid^. 

7.  During  the  operation  of  a  purgative,  it  is 
necessarj' to  distirigviish  cawfully  tlioso  fi|>|  ' 
mices  of  the  ahmc  diacharges  wiiich  are  the 
results  of  disease  fro m  ihote  produced  byAe 
rathiutic.  (  ,il  an  l  ilways  mu<5e<«  the  evacua- 
Uous  to  appear  uiinaiura,! ;  liiid,  if  it  be  requi- 
site to  ascertain  their  real  asptct,  the  use  of 
the  medicine  must  be  supended  ioc  a  few  days. 
During  the  operation  Or  oolchieinn  the  stoolf 
art'  of  a  bilious  appearance;  durini,'  that  of  full 
doses  of  saline  purgiutveSy  daily  repeated,  they 
assume  a  peculiar  colour;  ttM  tn«  e^et  u 
elaterium  is  to  {imdnrp  stools  n-  r  mhling  water 
in  which  meat  Uiks  been  p;u-ually  lx>iled. 

With  lespact  to  the  peculiar  action  of  catbaN 
tics  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Among  the  laxatives,  honey  is  apt  to  gnoe 
and  to  prove  flatuU'tit,  and  U»e  older  it  is  the 
iDoie  likely  are  these  eHec  ts  to  follow  ita  adim> 
nistaatton.  Ciunia-puln,  which  ia  now  Kidom 
employed  n! -nr  in  tfiis  country,  produces 
nausea,  haiuleuce,  and  griping.  Tamarind- 
pulp,  although  an  agreeable  laxative,  yet 
operates  too  gently  to  render  it  useful  whvn 
given  alone ;  it  is,  therefore,  usually  combined 
with  neutral  salts.  The  same  observation 
apolies  to  manna.  Olive-oil  o|)erate8  9S  a 
mud  laxative  in  doses  of  ^511.  Sulphur, 
whether  in  the  simple  suWiaied  state,  (tlie 
sulphur  lotum  of  the  pharmacopceiae,)  or  in 
that  of  a  hydmte,  (sulphur  prsccipitatum,)  is  a 
")il(i  but  certain  laxative,  well  adajjted  to 
cjises  of  imbitual  dyspn^,  in  which  it  is  of 
much  importance  to  keep  tiie  bowds  open; 
and  in  hemorrlioids  it  i.s  pn-fer.ible  tn  piinin- 
tires,  not  only  on  account  of  the  mildness  of 
its  ojx-ration,  but  because  it  produces  soft, 
easily  moulded  stools,  which  pan  ftom  the 
TCCtnm  widioot  initating  the  higbly-aenntive 
piles.  It  may  It  v^r  er.  daily,  in  doses  of 
fipom  3Ci  to  3ili,  cumbmed  with  gr.  x.  or  gr.  xv. 
of  m^^nesia,  until  its  odour  is  manifested  on 
the  skin,  wlien  its  employment  shonlfi  he  itt- 
termitted  for  a  few  days.  Magnesia  and  its 
carbonate  operate  with  some  degree  of  energy 
when  they  meet  with  much  acid  in  the  stomach. 
ITie  pore  magnesia  is  usually  preferred  to  the 
carlwnate,  on  account  of  tJie  inconvenience 
produced  by  tbe  extrication  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  Ae  btler  in  die  atonueh.  Both  of 
(hfm,  when  they  do  not  actfineely  as  laxatives, 
arc  apt  to  accumulate,  and  form  concretions  in 
the  Momach,  if  taken  daily  for  some  length  of 
tune;  hence,  in  such  cases,  it  is  proper  occa- 
nonally  to  clear  out  tlie  bowels  by  means  of  a 
bri.sk  caihartic.  Magnesia,  besides  exercising 
its  huative  inSuence,  allays  tbe  irritability  ttf 
the  stomadi ;  it  is  eonsequendy  ns^l  in  the 
dentition  of  infants  and  childrrn,  at  which 
periods  of  life  there  is  both  much  irritability 

vot.  t. 


and  a  prevailing  aoeseeney  of  the  stomach. 

The  dose  of  the  maimesia  is  from  gr.  xv  to  9ii 
for  au  adult;  that  of  tlie  carbonate  from  Di  to 
3i :  when  it  is  taken  atone;,  the  heat  vehide  ia 
milk. 

Among  the  purgatives  no  animal  substances 
are  found;  and  tlie  vt"i;etal)le  })roducts,  althouuh 
tiiqr  may  be  in  some  degree  digesuble  sub> 
tianees,  are  not  dietetical.  They  may  be  no- 
ticed accordins;  to  their  e/Tects.  Ca.stor-yil, 
which  st:«:mK  to  be  intermediate  between  fixed 
and  volatile  oil,  owes  its  properties  to  an 
acrid  principle  which  is  obtained,  minified  wiih 
bland  Oil,  by  the  expression  of  tlie  seeds  of 
the  ricinus  communis,  and  is  more  or  less 
active  according  to  the  degree  of  tempetatura 
employed  in  the  process ;  that  now  geneially 
employed  is  expressed  in  India  widiout  heat, 
from  its  quick  and  mild  operation  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  children,  puerperal  women, 
and  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
tbe  evacuations  with  little  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. As  its  effects  are  not  inAiMiced  fay 
combining  it  with  opium,  it  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  other  jHinratives  in  colica  pictonum 
and  calculous  ail'cciiuns.  None  of  tliL'  pur^-a- 
tives  can  be  so  much  relied  upon  for  over- 
coming habitual  oosttveness  as  castor-oil,  given 

daily  for  some  we<.'ks,  enuln  illy  reducing  the 
dose  until  less  ilian  lialf  a  teas|>otiiiful  be  taken; 
afler  which  the  bowels  generally  continue  to 
act  without  farther  artificial  a.ssistancc",  even 
its  occa;»ioi»al  adiiiinistration  leaves  die  bowels 
in  a  relaxed  state,  llie  tendency  of  castor-oil 
to  nauseate  is  a  disadvantage,  but  it  is  ooun- 
teiacted  by  the  addition  of  an  awwaatie.  The 
dose  for  an  adult,  to  produce  a  full  opeIaliol^ 
is  from y3iv:  to /jiiJ. 

The  terebinthinate  purgatives,  for  example 
the  balsams,  :is  ihey  are  incorrectly  tenned,  of 
copaiba  and  of  CJilcad,  common  turpentine, 
Chian  turpentine,  and  Canada  balsam  are 
stimulant  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
dose.  In  doses  of  ^f3i,  rubbed  into  an 
emulsion  with  inucilai;e  of  gum,  balsam 
of  copaiba  affords  much  relief  in  hemor- 
ihoids ;  and  owing  to  the  determination  which 
it  induces  to  the  kidnep,  acts  in  some 
respects  as  a  counter-irritant.  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  pills,  by  mixing  it 
with  one-sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  calcined 
mrij^iiesia,  and  exposing  tins  niixture  to  tlie  air 
until  it  acquires  a  consistence  fit  for  forming  it 
into  pilhi.  The  other  turnentines  are  most 
commonly  exhibited  ht  the  form  of  enema,  in 
torpid  conditions  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the 
sinking  stage  of  some  febrile  diseases,  particu- 
lariy  in  erysipdas  of  a  malignant  kind.  Under 
.s\icn  cirrnmstances  the  dose  is  ftom  /'3i  to_/'3iv, 
rubbed  up  with  niucilu<.;e  and  maiiua.  In  some 
habita  the  turpentines  are  apt  to  cauae  as 
eruption  on  the  skin,  closely  resembliiu;  eeie- 
ma ;  in  which  case  their  use  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Tbe  resinous  purgatives,  jalap,  aloes,  and 
rhuhaib,  operate  wiously  according  to  circum- 
stances of  extent  of  dose,  combination,  and  tho 
state  of  the  patient.   lu  a  moderate  do!>e,  lor 
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inatisce  Irotn  ^t.  xii.  vo  5(i  oi  fhe  powder, 
jalap  opentui  effectually  without  gripnig;  in 
niKH'  (HMMs  it  gripes,  and  produces  copious 

w.iU  IV  stools ;  ana  when  ^ivvu  ia  au  over- 
dose it  excites  bazudous  inflammation  of  the 
mncoitt  membranes.  It  opemles  chiefly  tkrough 

the  medium  of  the  ix  ivous  sjsJi-m  ;  fur  \vh<  ii 
it  is  injected  into  the  vums  il  dues  imjI  act  uu 
the  bowels,  althouuh  when  it  is  combined  with 
lard  and  rubbed  uq  the  skin  it  causes  brisk 
purging.  The  fiiteness  or  coarseness  of  the 
powder,  also,  modihes  the  operation  of  jalap; 
■nd  it  is  j^baUe  thai  its  augmented  activitjr* 
when  united  with  bilaitnte  of  potassa  au 
Cither  neutral  suits,  is  in  jorl  owiivj;  to  the  aid 
which  they  afford  to  its  commuiuUon.  In 
conjunction  with  calomel,  the  activity  of  jalap 
is  increased,  owing  to  the  calomel  aiding  its 
stimulant  influence  on  the  he|r<uic  duct  in 
tba  dnodennm.  T1»e  watery  extract  operates 
mildly,  and  is  on  that  account  well  adapted  to 
children  ;  the  resinous  extract  gri|)es  violently, 
and  displays  uU  the  characters  of  a  drastic 
cathartic  without  puxging  much.  With  respect 
to  the  state  of  Vm  peUeot— in  neneus  and 

irritahh;  habits  jalap  operates  too  violently; 
wiiereaa  in  laogiud  and  torpid  individuals  its 
purgative  influence  requires  to  be  aided  by 
other  call'iirtie.s.  Jalap  is  chiefly  us'  ful  as  a 
general  purgulive  ui  febrile  aifectious  c  oimectcd 
with  an  increased  action  of  the  liver,  and  a 
more  than  oatural  diachaige  of  ntiaied  bile 
into  the  dnodennm. 

Aloes  is  a  warm  stimulating  purgative,  ex- 
erting little  action  ou  tlie  duodenum  and  sioaU 
intestines,  but  aflecting  powerfully  the  colon 
and  rectum,  a  peculiarity  which  ha;*.  l>cen  erro- 
neously attributed  to  the  httle  solubiUly  ot  tlie 
aloes  in  the  flnida  Of  the  intestinal  canal  per- 
mitting it  to  pass  nearly  through  its  whole 
length  before  it  is  sufficiently  dissolved  to  exert 
its  purgative  intiuence.  In  small  doses,  for  in- 
stance ftom  gr.  v.  to  gr.x,  aU)es  does  not  induce 
an  attack  of  bemonbcns,  whidi,  however,  is 
ru  t  tn  uufrcquent  result  of  large  doM-s.  It  ha^ 
beeu  found  useful  in  the  dyspeptic  atiectiouK 
of  cold  and  languid  habits,  particularly  of  tliu 
sedentary  and  hypochondriacal.  In  combina- 
tion with  calomel  or  blue  piU,  or  wall  alkalies,  it 
has  been  found  more  beneficial  m  jaundiostlmn 
when^nven  aknBi  ni0twid«8taDdiii|g  the  opinion 
of  Cullen*  tfiat  notfiiuf  it  obtained  by  com- 
bininp;  aloes  witli  other  substances.  From  the 
influence  of  aloes  on  the  rectum  it  is  generally 
diooght  to  be  an  improper  medicine  in  preg>> 
nancy ;  but  Dr.  Penman  has  remarked  that 
tlie  lower  classes  of  people  use  aloes  on  account 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  medicine,  and  bt^^^iuse 
It  can  be  conveniently  administered  in  tlie  form 
of  pills  without  any  bad  effects  in  such  cases.f 
The  ;idditioii  of  camphor  to  aloes  rendm  ilS 
operation  both  milder  and  more  certain. 
•  Bimbaib  is  em  of  die  most  nseftil  of  the* 
resinous  purgatives,  acting  cliiefly  tlirou^h  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system,  a  tad  demoo- 

*  Malcrts  Mcdka. 
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strated  by  tlie  effects  of  its  application  in  th» 
fbnpB  of  cataplasm  to  the  sunKoe;  for  wen  it 
absorbed,  the  colouring  matter  would  be  do- 
te* ted  in  the  urine,  which  is  not  the  (ils«-  ;  yet 
the  application  of  such  a  cataphum  purges 
briskly. 

Senna  owes  its  ptircntirp  propprty  to  a  pecu- 
liar principle,  di^Lovured  by  MM.  Lassaigoe 
and  FeneuUe,  called  cmtkattma.  This  priik- 
ciule  is  di'^sohed  by  water  at  a  temperature 
of^  96",  which  ukes  up  little  of  the  extractive 
and  oUier  matters  on  which  the  griping  (juality 
of  senna  is  supposed  to  depend;  an  infiision, 
dwieibi^  made  with  (Ustuled  water  at  this 

temjK'ratnre,  purjen  without  gripii  -:-  n 
the  inf  usion  is  kept  ready-made  aiiU  cxixt^ed 
to  die  nur,  dm  cathartina  is  decomposed  and 
the  extractive  oxtdiml.  Senna  is  a  nieful  and 
veiy  general  putative,  tlicrc  bemg  scarcely 
any  diseasa  in  which  purgation  is  indicated 
where  it  may  not  be  administered.  The 
purgative  power  of  the  infusion  b  greatly 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  rtunjihor  mix- 
ture, or  of  the  dcooctioii  of  guaiacum :  it  is 
addom  given  alone;  but  some  of  the  adjuncts 
frequently  prescribed  with  it,  i?uch,  for  example, 
as  ina<^esia,  rhubarb,  and  the  carbonates  of 
alkalies,  de:>troy  its  active  properties. 

Notwitli-itaDding  the  virulent  effects  of  col- 
clncuin  when  given  in  an  over-dosie,  it  is  m 
efhcucious  and  valuable  purgative;  operating 
chiefly  on  the  duodenum,  and,  by  stimulating 
the  excrrtorv  ducts  of  die  liver  and  the  pon- 
crc.is,  pnxliicin^,'  copious  bilious  stools ; 
dimini&bu^  febrile  action,  and  allaying  pain. 
To  these  eifeets  we  may  ascribe  the  beneficial 
inflnenre  of  mlchirtim  in  cout  and  rheumatism. 
It  may  be  demanded,  why  do  not  oUier  pur- 
gativta  equally  relieve  these  di^seases?  We 
reply, — present  us  with  one  that  will  act  as 
decidedly  on  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts, 
and  we  will  equally  rely  on  its  jjoweis.  The 
wine  is  the  best  form  of  the  medicine,  because 
the  aeede  add  in  it  is  sufficient,  in  conjunctioQ 

witli  the  alcohol,  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the 
^eI'atru'^  and  i:»  uut  enough  to  determine  its 
action  chiefly  to  the  kidneys,  which  is  dieeflbct 
of  the  viiie'^jr  of  cokhicnm. 

The  inorgunic  purgatives  are  princi|)ally 
neutral  salts.  Tiie  most  commonly  employed 
of  tb^e,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  purges  fireely 
without  griping;  but  as  it  frequently  causes 
flatulence,  it  rcquire.s  in  most  instanci  -  t  >  l«e 
conjoined  with  aiomatics,  or  some  warm  biiter 
iafiyudon,  such  as  that  of  oaMSriUa.  It  ope- 
rates chiefly  on  the  duodenum  :  rwd  it  is  to  iu 
presence  tiial  many  of  the  miucrol  purging 
springs,  as  those  of  KilbuMi^  Chetanhaiiiy 
Moflat,  Seidliti,  and  others,  owe  Uieir  activt 
properties. 

Soda  IS  the  basis  of  at  least  tliree  purg^itive 
salts,  Ute  ])hospliaie,  sulphate,  and  muriate. 
The  phosphate,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to 

common  .silt,  and  the  mililTicss  of  its  opera- 
tion, is  well  adapted  tu  chiidien  tutd  delicate 
penwns:  it  acts  moderately  in  doses  of  from 
3iv.  to  j,n.  Ikfore  the  introduction  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  •sulphate  of  soda  was 
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the  most  commonly  employed  purgative : 
it  is  now  less  used.  Its  nauseous  tsMt  is  m- 
dily  and  efllectually  covered  by  citric  or  tartaric 
ticids;  and  when  a  purgative  is  required  to 
lessen  rapidly  llie  mass  of  the  circulalinij 
fltiid%  none  answers  more  effectually  than  a 
wnbtBMiow  of  thieef«f(s  ot  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  one  nf  hiiartnife  of  potas-sa.  Soa- 

water  owes  its  purtptive  influt-nce  to  a  com- 
bination of  munates,  of  which  that  of  SOda  iS 
predominant.  All  the  iialts  of  soda  operate 
upon  the  whole  Itugth  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
stimulating  the  orifices  of  the  exhalent  vessels, 
9nif  cooaeqaently,  CMuing  seious  disefaiage* 
in  ihe  hrm  of  Siin  ffstety  stoob ;  Aey  are, 
therefore,  well  calculated  for  cases  of  febrile 
excitement,  and  those  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  plethom.  Their  influence  on  the 
exhalPTit  vessels  niso  promotes  absorption, 
for  the  action  of  the  exhalents  cannot  be  aug- 
■wnied  without  a  corresponding  increased 
action  of  the  absorbents.  In  prescribing  the 
iuills  of  magnesia  and  of  soda,  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  variation  of  their  action 
produced  by  various  combinations.  JhaSf 
the  addition  of  snlphafe  of  muneaia  quickens 
er  itiv  the  action  of  infusion  o!  senna;  while, 
tor  timse  wiiu  can  scarcely  bmr  the  opention 
of  purv:ati\es,  the  sulphate  should  be  oom- 

biiied  Willi  hifUT  or  Mronitf!'-  inr: ^i.  in.  Or  even 
wall  ^ulplKUc  ot  iron,  as  urcum:>tauces  may 
direct;  and  this  foltt  liolds  good,  atoo,  icspeet- 
iogdieotben. 

The  salts  of  potassa  are  more  diversified  in 
tlieir  action  than  Uiosc  of  niuanesia  and  soda. 
The  sulphate  and  bisuluhates  uf  potassa  are 
iisefel  adjuncts  to  ritnliaro  and  aiomatic  bitters 
in  dyspi  jK  n,  uccompanipH,  ns  it  UTOnlly  is. 
With  torjiid  ij<j\vels.  Tlie  dose  ot  the  sul|>hate 
is  from  gr.  X.  to  3ii,  that  of  the  bisulphate 
3i\  to  3ii.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
sulphate  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid  and 
convurtud  into  the  nitartrate ;  hence  it  cannot 
(troperly  be  prescribed  with  infusiofis  of  tana- 
linds,  nor  with  the  infaston  of  senna  with 
tamarinds  of  the  Edinbiuyh  I^haimacoptria. 
As  a  pur^tive,  the  neutral  sulit^iute  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  its  action  beyond  the  intestinal 
canal;  and,  therefore,  it  is  yenerally  sekctwl 
in  cases  of  ubstruction.s  of  the  luesetilenc 

Cls.  In  combinaticNi  with  aloes,  it  has 
found  to  answer  well  in  esses  of  jaun- 
dice, in  dyspeptic  afliictions,  and  in  habitual 
costiveness.  'flie  tartrate  and  hitartrate  of 
pota.<ua  differ  considerably  in  their  mode  of 
operation.  Hie  fbnner  is  a  mild  and  efBeient 
purgative,  ojwr.itint^withnut  griping;  uiu!  it  l.  is, 
also,  the  property  of  lessenmg  tlie  griping 

auality  of  senna  and  scammony.  It  acts  on 
le  whole  of  the  intestinal  tuW;  and,  as  it 
operates  rapidly,  it  is  well  suited  to  cases  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  a  quick  ;uid  etiectuai  pur- 
aaitvv.  The  avenge  dose  is  from  3i.  to  3iv. 
It  is  perhaps  the  best  purgative  thai  can  be 
prescri])«»d,  to  a.s8ist  the  effect  of  a  large  dose 
of  calomel  given  at  bed-time ;  thus,  from  3i. 
to  3il.  of  tutme  of  potassa,  in  y  jift  of  infu- 
sion of  s<*nna,  admini^^tered  in  tlie  morning, 
after  u  duav  of  calomel  ukm  un  the  preceding 


night,  operates  rapidly,  and  sweeps  a^vay  the 
bile  which  the  caJomel  InsfaMMagm  from  the 

liver.  The  bitartrate  operates  more  on  the 
exhalents  of  the  smaller  iiite.stines  than  the 
tartrate,  producing  watery  Sitools,  Hatulence, 
and,  in  t^me  persons,  gripittg.  I'rom  its  pro- 
perty of  acting  on  the  cxhaunts,  it  is  advan- 
tiiiieously  prescribed  in  cases  of  ascites  and 
odter  dropsical  accumulations ;  thence  its  con- 
tinued use  is  productive  of  emaciation,  and 
to  this  pn)per1v,  a'sn,  may  be  a.scribed  its 
utility  hi  ca^us  uf  plethora  and  obesity.  As  it 
is  not  very  soluble,  it  may  be  given  either  in 
the  form  of  powder  or  of  electuary,  combined 
with  jalap,  scammony,  or  sulphur.  The 
acfctite  of  j>ot:i.ssa  in  small  doses  opervitcs  as 
a  diuretic;  but  in  doses  of  from  3ii.  to  3iv. 
it  purges  freely,  if  the  surfiioe  of  the 
boay  be  kept  warm  ft  i-.  nevertheless, 
much  inferior  to  any  of  tiic  other  saluic  pur- 
gatives. 

With  respect  to  the  mercurial  oxides  and 
salts,  the  mercurial  or  blue  pill  and  calomel 
may  be  regarded  rather  a.s  preparatives  for 
active  purgatives  than  as  ptti]^atrres  themselves: 
they  operate  chiefly  by  stmiulating  the  gall 
duc  ts,  when  given  in  full  doses  ;  and  as  alte- 
rauveii,  improving  the  biliaiy  secretion  and 
increasing  it,  when  the  liver  b  in  a  torpid 
state.  Tlie  hvdmrsA'nim  cum  rreta  opcnites 
abio  mildly ;  but  it  is  seldom  employed  except 
in  cases  requiring  the  aid  of  a  mild  alterative, 
or  as  a  purgative  for  children  in  whom  there 
u  much  acescency  of  stomach,  and  in  whom 
there  are,  at  the  s;une  time,  glandular  obstruc- 
tions. When  calomel  is  intended  to  operate 
as  a  putgative,  it  should  be  given  in  mudi 
lanrer  doses  than  are  usually  prescribed:  in 
&ucli  doiies,  for  example  as  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 
it  lessens  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  wfaro 
this  is  excessive,  combines  with,  renders  more 
fluid,  and  detacltcs  the  viscid  mucous  secre- 
tions adhering  to  the  small  intestines,  and 
augments  the  vascular  and  capillary  circula- 
tion in  the  mtioous  coat  of  the  colon  and 
rectum. 

During  its  admini.stration  it  hiis  Iwen  said 
that  the  aspect  of  the  alvine  dischary^'es  is 
rarely  natural ;  the  medicine  should,  ilien-fore, 
be  friM^uently  intermitted  for  a  few  days,  in 
order  to  asceftain  the  ml  stale  of  dia  abdo- 
minal secretions. 

The  last  division  of  cathartics,  the  t^atth 
purgatives,  consist,  almost  entirely,  of  organic 
products,  involving  some  very  active  principle. 
Their  operation  is  oommonly  attended  with 
pripini^;  and  in  some  instances  the  effects 
are  ho  violent,  that,  unless  they  be  cioseiy 
watched,  nrach  mischief  may  result  from  their 
employment.  Tliey  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  exluilents  and  absorbents,  and  merit 
more  justly  the  name  of  hydragogues  than 
anv  other  set  of  purgatives.  Amongst  them, 
colocyntfa  is  snnposed  to  owe  Its  cathartic 
power  to  a  peculiar  prinrip'e  which  has  been 
named  culoa/ntine;  but  diis  is  uncertain. 
Colocjmth  operates  chieHy  on  the  larger  in- 
testines; an(l,  as  with  aloes,  this  h.T]>|»ens  even 
when  it  »  applied  lu  an  ulcer  on  the  surface 
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of  dM  Iw^'  yfhtn  gftrcn  in  substance,  the 

violence  of  its  operaliuii  should  be  modenitcd 
by  thtumting  it  with  gum  or  tuioMxam  mat^ 
ten.   It  IS  DMMt  usually  adminiatered  in  the 
form  of  extract. in  doses  of  from  f^.vi.  to  gr.  xv.; 
but  the  aqueous  decoction  is  milder  in  its 
•flecte  (han  die  extiaet.  The  resinoug  diudc 
ptir|?ativea  most  commonly  employed  are  smm- 
mony  and  camboge.    Scammony  is  a  powerful 
Kri]3ing  catliartic.    It  is  generally  combined 
with  calomel,  and  is  one  of  those  substances 
die  aicriniony  of  which  is  greatly  modified  by 
combiiiintr  with  it  sulphate  of  potassa.  From 
its  activity,  it  is  well  adapted  for  removing  the 
scybala  that  irequendy  remain^  Ibr  a  loag  timet 
in  the  cells  of  the  colon  in  maniacal  cases ; 
and  in  combination  with  calomel  and  sul|)hate 
of  potassa,  it  aids  greatly  in  removing  asca- 
rides  from  die  rectum.    The  dose  is  from 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV. ;  it  is  advisable  generally  to 
conjoin  with  it  a  dn)p  or  two  of  some  vohitile 
oil;  and  when  the  bowels  are  irritable,  if  it 
be  ever  {woper  in  sudi  a  case  to  prescribe  a 
drastic  purt^ative,  the  water)*  emulsion  of  scam- 
roonv,  allowed  to  i>eule  and  dejXKiite  the  resin, 
will  answer  the  purpose,  as  it  operates  with 
sufficient  acti\ity  wiuioiu  i^riping.  Camlxtge 
is  moredraisUc  tlian  ^ciuuniuny,  and  frequently 
excites  vomiting  when  given  alone,  even  in 
nxxlente  doses.    It  is  usual  to  combine  it 
wtdi  calomel,  soap,  ibnbarb,  or  sulphate  of 
potassa.    Tlie  averat;e  dose  i.s  from  j^r.  i\ .  to 
er.  viii.  llie  drastic  character  of  the  root  of 
black  helMMm  as  a  cathaitic  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  one  of  their  chief  re- 
sources in  the  management  of  mania ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  possesses  any 
superior  advantages  over  othmr  active  cathartics 
in  that  disease,  or  tn  un  as  a  hydragogue.  One 
of  tlie  most  active  of  the  drastic  cathartics  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of 
the  croton  tiglium.   like  castor  oil,  it  is  die 
solution  of  an  acrid  principle  in  a  bland  oil, 
in  the  proportion  of  forty^ve  parts  of  the 
fbnner  to  fifty-five  of  die  tatter.   Tlie  acri- 
mony of  this  princii)le  is  so  jrreat,  that  the  oil 
operates  briskly  by  merely  applying  a  sin^rle 
drop  of  it  to  the  tongue;  nevertheKss  a  sd- 
dom  excites  nausea  or  romitiag,  and  laiely 
griping.   In  maniacal  cases,  in  visoemi  ob- 
structions, in  dropsical  accumulations,  in  deli- 
rium tremens,  in  apoplexy,  and  in  all  cases 
TCqutrini^  ample  ana  prompt  evacuations,  the 
oil  of  titjlium  mnv  h,   prescribed  with  advan- 
tage.   The  best  mu«ie  of  using  it  is  to  rub  it 
op  with  sugar,  as  an  oleo-saccharum,  in  the 
almond  enuilsion  ;  or  to  dissolve  it  in  alcohol, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Nimmo. 

The  last  of  this  class  of  cathartics  wliich  it 
is  requisite  to  notice  is  elaterium,  a  vegetable 
product,  which  owes  its  actini^  to  elatin, 
a  peculiar  principle  discovered  by  Dr.  Paris,* 
and  the  most  powerful  purgative  agent  yet 
known,  as  it  constitutes  one-twelfth  only  of  the 
weight  of  elaterium,  of  which  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  ooly  is  required  to  produce  brisk  purging. 

*  Dr.  ClnlteilMick  Artt  discoverfd  the  feculs 
now  callrd  clatin.— See  his  pnper  in  the  Mcilical 
K^ositorjr,  qaotcd     Dr.  Paris.  liOITORS. 


Elaleriam,  when  properly  managed,  is  an  ex- 
cellent dnuviic  hvdniijotjue.  Sydenham  em- 
ployed it  successfully  in  diop^;  but  it  jiell 
into  diaepaie  ftom  die  indiMveet  nse  nMfo 
of  it,  until  Dr.  Ferrier,  of  Manchester,  re- 
stored it  to  practice  tor  the  cure  of  hydro- 
thorax.  In  administering  it,  the  strei^;th 
should  be  supiiortwl  with  moderate  stimuli, 
|iarticularly  uniniouia,  capsicum,  or  camphor : 
under  every  circumstance  the  utmost  caution 
is  required  in  its  administration^  and  no  prao- 
titioner  ought  to  prescribe  it  unless  he  is  able 
personally  to  watch  its  effects.  Tlic  average 
dose  to  an  adult  is  one-sixth  of  a  grain ;  and 
thtt  dkould  be  repealed  sixth  hoar,  QBtil 
copious  stools  are  procured. 

Among  the  inorganic  drastic  purgatives,  the 
only  substance  requiring  to  be  notieed  is  the 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  which, 
nowever,  is  employed  merely  as  a  component 
of  the  eom{>ound  calomel  pUl.  Itisaviolem 
Imh  very  tincertaiu  cathartic. 

fil<  3\  31hMNS0n<^ 

CEPHAL-I-^A,  CEPilALALCilA.  See 

II r.v itAC  II. 

C  llKSTt  Coimucnoa  or.  See  Plbo- 

KITIS. 

CHEST,  ExpLOBATlON  or.— The  mediods 
employed  by  physieiuis  for  acpiarimg  or 
physically  examining  the  external  parte  of  the 
chest,  with  the  view  of  discovering  or  discn- 
minating  the  diseases  of  this  cavity,  are  the 
fallowing  »~tiupecf Mil,  mmml  eraminatkmf 
mm'^uratifm,  amcuUation,  prrctaasion ,  xnc- 
cusxinn.  The  three  latter  meliiods  have  been 
fiillv  discussed  in  the  article  Auscultatios  ; 
it  therefiire  only  remains  lo  notice  the  three 
former  in  this  place. 

The  relationship  of  the  extenial  to  tlie  in- 
ternal parts  is  much  in<Me  easily  ascertained  in 
the  case  of  the  thonut  dian  die  abdomen,  owing 
to  the  less  complexity  and  prealer  fixedness  of 
the  contents  of  the  former  cavity.  The  tlioracic 
visoem  are  few  in  number,  and  their  boundaries 
are,  in  cpneral,  accurately  defined.  In  Uie  state 
of  heal  til  lliey  cannot  wy  ilieir  position;  and 
their  displacement  is  pnxluced  by  only  a  small 
number  of  well-defined  causes,  the  chief  of 
which  are  preternatural  growths,  or  die  accu- 
mulation of  fluids  within  the  cavity  of  tlie 
chest,  encroachment  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
from  below,  er  attention  of  die  solid  walls  of 
the  chest,  chiefly  from  ff:  ;tortion  of  the  spine. 

In  the  article  Explokatio^  of  the  Abdo- 
men, the  importance  of  knowing  the  topognu* 
phical  relations  of  the  external  and  internal 
parts  of  the  great  cavities  was  pointed  out,  and 
also  the  means  of  rendenni;  this  knowledge 
more  precise  by  the  aid  of  artificial  subdivi- 
sions of  die  antericr  of  the  body.  The  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  dividing;  the  whole  trunk  of 
the  body  are  tliere  explained  ;  and  the  figures 
in  pages  2  and  3  exhibit  a  representation  of 
the  tnoraric  reijions  along  wiui  those  of  the 
abdomen.  We  must,  iherefbre,  refer  the  reader 
to  those  figures,  wllife  we  now  proceed  verbally 
to  define  the  n^ons  wbidi  beloDg  exclusively 
to  the  chest. 
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All  die  regions,  as  is  explained  in  the  article 
referred  to,  are  bounded  bv  direct  lines  drawn 
from  fixed  and  conspicuous  {xiints  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  which  lines  are  either 
vertical  or  horizontal.  Hie  vertical  lines  having 
relation  to  the  chest  are  eig^t  in  numbefi  and 
run  as  fbllowi: — 1.  along  the  middle  of  the 
•leruuui  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  extremity ; 
2.  from  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle 
to  the  external  tubercle  of  the  pubes  (right  and 
left);  3.  from  the  posterior  boumlaiy  of  the 
axilla,  or  inferior  edirc  of  the  lulissitmis  dorsi, 
to  that  point  of  the  crest  of  Uie  ilium  ou  which 
k  fcUi  vectieally  (right  and  left^ ;  4.  along  the 
•pinoos  jMOcesses  of  the  cemoal  and  dorsal 
WrtrtWMB;  5.  along  the  posterior  or  spinal 
btMder  of  the  scapula-,  from  Uie  clavicular 
imiifene  line  to  the  mammanr  transverse  line. 
TbB  honiontal  or  transvene  Ihms  are  four  in 
numlxfr,  rmd  are  as  follows: — 1.  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  sloping  downwards  to 
dw  upper  end  of  the  stemom  anteriorly,  and 
to  the  last  cervical  vertebra  ix)steriorIy;  2. 
around  tlie  up{)er  part  of  the  chest  in  tlie  line 
of  the  clavicles;  3.  around  the  middle  of  the 
chest,  crossing  the  nipples  anteriorly,  and 
touching  the  uiferior  borders  of  the  scapute 
I>ehind  ;  4.  around  tlie  lower  put  Of  the  dwst 
on  the  scjrphoid  caitihige. 

By  dMM  im«gjnaqr  linai  dw  tnink  ii  divided 


*  As  bekniKing  «U  to  the  iwiM  nnin,  we 
tha  toBMr  aiticic* 


into  thi-ee  horizontal  and  eight  vertical  bonds, 
and  tlieir  intersections  form,  iu  all,  sixteen 
compartments  or  regions,  of  which  two  are 
supoior,  four  anterior,  four  lateral  (two  on 
each  side),  and  six  posterior.  They  are  named 
as  follows: — tuperiur  regions — humeral  (right 
and  left) ;  anterior  rcgiotu — subclavian  (right 
and  left),  mammary  (right  and  left);  latand 
regions — axillar)-  (ncht  and  hd),  suhaxillary 
or  lateral  (right  and  left);  posterior  regioiu — 
scapular  (right  and  left),  intra-scapular  (right 
anci  left),  subscapular  or  superior  aonal  (ri^ 

and  left). 

In  the  figures  inboduccd  into  the  present 
article,  to  which  we  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  tfie  student,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  impress  still  more  stn)ni(ly  on  the  mind  llie 
topwraphical  relations  of  these  external  artificial 
saDamaions  with  die  viaeeni  widiin.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  introduction  we  shall  lt(  itly 
abridge  the  remarks  on  tliese  relatioiu  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  In  stu- 
dying them  it  is  necessary  to  keep  rfnistantly 
in  view  the  figures  in  p.  3,  and  liic  expLuiation 
of  tl)e  r^ons  which  accompanies  them.*  In 
fig.4  and  5  the  outlines  of  the  viscera  are  de- 
lineated on  die  surftoe  of  die  body;  and  in 
fig.  G  and  7,  the  regional  lines  of  the  swter 
are  drawn  on  the  visoeia  exposed  in  situ. 


coalioucd  the  numeradsn  «(  the  figures  began  in 
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Fig.  6. 


a.  Thebatrt. 

b.  The  lungs. 
e.  The  liver. 

d.  TheMoraMlu 

9,  The  tnuttvene  midi  of  (h«  eoloa. 

/,  The  smnll  intcitlMi. 

{.  The  bladilcr. 
.  The  web  of  the  mkUu 

Hie  natural  bounclaries  of  die  two  great 

orirutis  coiitiiincd  in  the  chest  scarcely  recjuirc 
to  hn  poiuled  out.  Separated  from  each  other 
Ij  the  mediastimiiB,  yAoA  at  ils  lower  part 
includes  the  heart,  the  two  Intics  an-  in  contact 
with  the  solid  walls  of  the  cht^t  in  every  otlier 
poinl,  and  net  on  the  diaphn^pn  below.  The 
ncait  rests  on  the  diaphtaetn  on  the  left  side  of 
die  sternum,  aiid  extends  upwards  beneath 
this  lione  midway  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest.  Both  lung»  descend  much  lower  on 
tfie  sides  and  liack  than  on  die  fbie  part  of  the 
ch(  st,  on  account  of  the  position  of  tlic  dia- 
phragm, which  stretches  upwards  from  behind 
nrwuds,  ao  as  lo  form  an  aevte  angle  with 
the  spine.  The  lungs  are  rcmseqiientlv  pro- 
longed downwards,  in  very  thm  lappets,  be- 
Und,  and  reach  mudi  lower  than  persons  not 
verjr  well  versed  in  anatomy  are  apt  to  believe. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  painful  affections  of 
the  dorsal  plevu-a  referred  to  tlie  kidneys.  An 
opposite  mistalke  is  occasionally  committed  on 
fbe  fore  part  of  the  body,  afflBCtiona  of  the 
liver  and  stomach  Ixiii)?  a-ferred  to  the  lungs 
or  heart,  because  the  site  of  tlie  pain  is  consi- 
derably above  the  maigin  of  Uie  nbs.  W  e  do 
not  allude  to  those  svTnpathetic  jxiins  which  in 
dyspei)iic  ca^es  radiate  far  within  the  true 
boonouries  of  the  chest,  but  tt>  pains  fixed  in 
the  organs  themselves. 


Fig.  7. 


The  a  soiihagUS* 
k  The  lung*, 
e.  Theaoirta. 
e.  The  aaceadiaK  colon. 
/.  The  imall  iaM^MO. 

{.  The  deoceadiag  col«B> 
.  The  caput  coll. 
i.  The  spleen. 

k.  The  kidney — I.  The  tradiee. 

The  geneml  shape  of  tlie  lungs  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  civity  in  which  they  are 

e laced.  The  right  lung  is  larger  than  the  leil, 
at  does  not  descend  so  low  anteriorly,  owing 

tf)  the  position  of  the  liver  on  tliat  side.  The 
upper  lobes  of  ilie  lung.s  rise  as  hi^h  as  the  first 
rio  and  clavicle,  and  in  the  space  between  the 
last-mentioned  bone  and  the  ;mterior  e<Ii;e  of 
the  trapezius  muscle  the  pulmonary  structure 
is  undefended  by  any  bony  or  thick  muscular 
coveiin^  and  consequently  lies  veiy  near  the 
snrlace. 

I.  Inxpe^tm^—By  inspe<'tion  of  the  chest 
we  mean  in  this  place  the  ocular  examination 
of  the  chest  fieea  from  covering;  and  it  is  by 
this  alone  that  the  actual  confis^uration  of  this 
cavity,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  can  Ix;  a^- 
certiuned  with  certainty. 

Tlie  relative  size  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  varies  considerably  in  difiierent  indi- 
viduals even  of  the  same  age,  sex,  and  sta- 
ture. This  is  a  circumstance  of  much  piao- 
tical  importance,  more  especially  in  relation 
to  prognosis.  A  very  small  chest  not  merely 
predisposes  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  rejt- 
ders  them,  when  they  occur,  more  dangerous. 
It  even  tends  to  enfeeble  the  constitution  gene- 
rally by  diminishing  the  energy  of  tlic  respira- 
tory and  circulatoiy  functions,  and  may  thereby 
become  a  source  of  aggravation  of  nany  dis> 
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eases  wUdi  htfo  not  diejr  am  iridda  the 

chest. 

A  weU-praportioMd  dieat  should  be  luge 
in  all  directions,  more  particularly  in  it.<;  un- 
tero-posterior  and  hiteiul  directional.  Si^ine- 
times  we  see  great  diitproportion  in  lliis  respect 
overlooked  from  iiiipet£ect  eiaminauon.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  aahf  of  the  chest  ti 
proportionally  .'oualler  in  women  tlu  i  m  ir.en  ; 
and  this  natiirad  coofonuiitiou  is  conuuoitly  iu- 
Cieased  by  the  uie  of  Hays;  often  it  b  ag|^ 
vated  in  an  extreme  and  most  injurious  do^'tee. 
The  eftiect  of  stavs  tends  to  diminish  ti>e  cupa- 
cii3r<Mrtlie  chest  chiefly  in  two  ways:  ftnt,iiiitB 
tmnevene  diameter,  by  compressing  it  in  every 
point  towards  the  axis  of  the  trunk  on  iu  lower 
half;  and,  secondly,  in  u.s  vertical  diameter, 
by  forcing  the  dia^iorogm  upwanU  before  the 
oompiened  abdominal  visoeia.  la  these  cases, 
attliou;;!)  tlie  lonj^iiudinLiI  extent  of  the  proper 
cavity  of  llif  ( iif.si  IS  '^leally  diminished,  the 
external  bon  v  cuiii|:«iges  of  the  thunc.  is  oAen 
lengtliened,  tlie  lower  nbs  \n;\irj:  ftin-pd  down- 
wards towards  tlie  pelvis.  VV  iim  Una  happens, 
tlie  u.«u:d  topographical  relations  of  the  extcrnut 
and  ioteniBl  patls  are  oAea  greatly  altered; 
and  mistakes  in  drngnoms  are  onl  y  to  be  pre- 
vented in  such  *  iLs<  s  by  c.ueful  cx.mi  iiutioii  of 
the  body  freed  from  its  coveriogs,  auU  by  the 
habit  of  inspecting  bodies,  so  oistoiiled,  after 
de;it!i.  ,\nother  very  frequent  cnise  mT  .i!t«  r.i- 
tioii  ol  die  natural  coofis^umlion  of  Uie  chest  in 
women  is  diiitortion  of  the  spine.  ETciy  ex« 
pcrieuced  practitioiitr  is  aw.ire  of  tlie  great 
iretjuency  of  this  aflt-ciiou  aiuong  young  women 
educated  at  boarding-schools,  or  subjected  to 
se<ientaiy  employments.  The  effects  of  this 
dnnge  in  die  natura*  direction  of  the  spine  in 

altf-riii^f  the  sli.ipc  of  ilio  clii-sl  arc  ul-II  de- 
Scribed  by  many  of  our  recent  stu^ic^  writers; 
but  tbey  are  still  too  imperfectly  known  by 
pniclitionci-s  in  prneral.  Tlie  rea'  natiin^  of 
such  cases  can  only  be  a.scertained  by  inspec- 
tioo,  more  particuhirly  of  the  back. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  by  iiisj>ection  that  we  can 
judge  most  aocujutt;l>  of  the  coudmoii  of  ilie  re- 
spiratory function  generally ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary (0  have  recour^  to  this  expedient  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  mere  frequency  or  quickness  of 
thi'  iiispirationa  and  expirations.  This  we  ran 
do  by  merely  walchu^  the  resfaratoiy  sounds : 
and  the  sifus  and  tndicatioiw  thenee  doiiveit 
ffT  file  pxirpos^':^  of  d  1  f'o-i ;,  ]  rognosis,  and 

Jiractice,  belong  more-  lo  liic  geiici-al  subject  of 
liaKnosis  than  to  the  physical  exploialion  of 
the  chest.  But  it  is  ^npo^^fblo  to  ascertain 
llic  degree  of  mobility  ol  liiu  wlioJc  thorax 
ri  iatively  with  that  of  tlie  abdominal  pahetes, 
or  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  relatively  with  the 
other*  without  inspection ;  and  tiMh  knowledf^ 
is  often  of  much  importance.  In  certain  iii- 
dammaioty  diseases  of  the  obest,  as  pleurisy^ 
more  particularly  whoi  both  aides  are  afiheted* 
the  walls  of  the  thorax  often  remain  nearly 
unmovt^,  renpiration  being  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  tlu>  dtapbiagm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  in  tiiis  case  the  abdominal  movo* 
ments  are  quick  and  extensive,  while  tbcMie 
of  the  cheat  are  the  m«ne ;  such  a  condittmi 


of  the  respiration  ha.s*  Wn  termed  abdominal. 
When  inriammatiou  tixmla  in  die  abdominal 
cavity,  the  thoracic  parietes  arc  pretcmatuially 
mobile  while  those  ol  the  abdomen  are  inactive : 
in  this  state  the  respiration  is  said  to  be  thoracic. 
It  is  only  by  iiis|jection  also  tliat  wu  can  as- 
certain certain  conditions  of  the  meie  surfiace, 
which  ate,  however,  often  of  impoiianoe  to  dt- 
at,nio.si.'..  Of  ii)is  kind  are  tedevn.i  of  a  portion 
of  liic  chest,  ilic  relative  width  of  the  intercostal 
^>aces,  tlieir  degree  of  pfominenoe,  Itc. 

Urt  it  is  hy  enabling  us  to  ascertain  partial 
cuiiLractions  or  dilatations  of  the  chest,  not 
depeudLtii  on  spinal  distortiont  that  inspection 
is  moii  useful.  In  some  cases,  Uiesc  partial 
alterations  of  shape  extend  to  lx)lh  sides,  but 
they  are  much  more  commonly  conlintd  to 
one.  In  phthisis  which  has  been  very  slow 
in  its  progress,  and  when  tubeides  exist  in 
both  liiii.;s,  as  u.suaHy  buppons,  wn  find  both 
sides  of  the  chest  contracted,  particularly  in 
the  ntbdaTian  regions.  In  asthma,  on'  the 
contrary,  Iwth  sides  arp  usually  considerably 
dilated,  mure  parlicularly  about  the  midUic  of 
the  chest,  and  rendered  mui  h  more  convex 
both  before  and  behind.  In  old  asthmatics 
diis  coiitiguration  of  the  chest  is  sufficiently 
conspicuous,  even  when  tlie  l)odv  i**  covered. 
lU  preseaoe  is  nhrnvH  »  proof  of  a  pe.'niaiieot 
dihiation  of  the  ])ulinonary  cells,  and,  gene- 
rally, of  an  ineiir.iblc;  disease. 

But  the  alteration  of  contiguration  pnxluced 
by  disease  in  tibe  chest  is  much  more  generally 
contined  to  one  side;  and  the  diseases  in 
which  this  change  occurs  are  cUietl)  pleurisy 
and  pneumothorax.    In  acute  pleurisy,  when 
the  etfr's:nn  i;;  at  all  considerable^  the  afiected 
side  is  pereefttibly  dilated;  and  Laermec  as« 
sures  us  tli.tt  iie  li.is  of'ien  obsened  this  eflect 
on  the  second  day  of  the  disease.  The  eye 
icadily  deteeta  the  diktation  when  it  does  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  the  whole  semi-circum- 
ference of  the  chest.    In  chrofiic  pleurisy, 
when  the  accumulation  of  llnid  ia  my  great, 
the  affected  side  is  of^en  very  considerably 
dilated  :  the  disease,  liuwever,  frequently  exists 
witliout  any  dilatation.   In  pneumothorax  the 
affected  side  is  often  miuli  ddated ;  and  here, 
as  in  simple  empyema*  we  sometimes  see  the 
intei-costal  .specs  elevuted  to  tlie  level  of  the 
ribs,  or  even  above  this.  Some  of  the  same 
diseases  whidi  produce  dihtalion  of  the  clMrt, 
occasion  at  other  times  a  contraction  of  it* 
either  generally  or  partially.    Contraction  of 
one  whole  side  of  the  chest  is  a  fiequent  result 
of  pleurisy,  the  side  being  diminished  in  all 
its  dimensions,  the  ribs  being  pressed  together, 
and  tlie  intercostal  spaces  consequently  nearly 
abolished.   Partial  oontraction  or  dilatation  of 
the  ehest,  permanent  or  temporary,  is  still 
more  common  than  :i  sinii!;ii      laiition  of  the 
whole  »Kle.    When  not  depeudeut  on  distor- 
tion of  the  spine,  it  may  always  be  regarded  as 
a  sitn  of  disease  within  the  cheit,  either  now 
or  formerly  exi«cting.    Uy  {kr  liie  most  comition 
cause  of  partial  contraction  of  the  chest  is 
circumscribed  pleurisy.    In  the  history  of  the 
individual  diseases — phthisis,  hydiuthorax, 
pneumouia»  pleniisy,  empjfemn,  pneumotbo- 
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nxy  fitc. — the  ikiufioance  and  value  of  the  foffe> 
going  ngnt  will  be  more  particularly  pointed 
out. 

11.  Mtmmd  ejamimtion. — ^Tbere  are  only  a 
ftw  ctnainurtances  rehtinf  to  tiie  phynoal  oob- 

dition  of  tlie  ( ]ie>t  wliii  li  cannot  b«  ascertained 
without  xitt  (iifiici  application  of  the  hand. 
Of  this  kind  is  soreness  or  tendemesa  of  the 
surface.  Much  temit-nitss  of  tlie  surface  of 
the  chest  on  simple  touch  usually  indicates  an 
iifiectioQ  of  the  external  parts,  either  ot  the 
ikin  or  unmiu,  m  to  the  rbctumtiic  afitetURi 
toned  plairo^ne.  It  is,  however,  MinethneB 
produced  by  iuteruHl  diseases,  as  when  a  col- 
lectioo  of  pus  m  the  |)leura  is  making  its  way 
outwards  by  perfimttkn  of  wn  iniercoetal  wpmet. 
\Vhen,  however,  considcralilf  ;irf  ^^ure  is  made 
in  the  intercostal  spaces,  j>ain  \<  r\-  frequeolly 
t'X|>crunced  in  pleuritic  affections,  more  puti> 
cularly  of  a  dirouic  kind.  In  chronic  pnMi- 
monu  also,  aixi  lu  phthisis,  when  the  lungs,  -an 
frequently  happens,  are  adherent  to  the  costal 
pteuni,  the  aaioe  efiect  is  frequeutiy  observed } 
and  in  cases  of  Ais  Icind  we  nave  often  found 
much  Hill  I  mess  produced  by  even  the  gentlest 

Krcuj»i>ion,  more  porticalarly  if  made  without 
i  plexiiiieier. 

A  preternatural  dfnrree  of  tmperature  of  any 
part  of  the  tiurikce  of  ilie  hoAy  has  been  alwrays 
OOOtidsred  indicative  of  disease  of  the  particular 
party  or  of  those  which  lie  beneath  it.*  The 
sane  rule  is,  no  doubt,  equally  applicable  to 
the  diseases  of  tlie  chest ;  but  althouj^h  the  fact 
may  be  so,  it  is  iuterestiog  more  as  a  patholo- 
grical  pheiKNnenon  Aflo  tea  means  of  diafnosiB, 
as  :[  I  ly  ever  exists  where  wc  are  not 
provided  vviUi  mote  certain  indications.  In 
acute  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  and  yet  more 
in  the  complication  of  these,  pleuro-pneumonia, 
tlie  external  surfiice  is  often  much  iuca-a2>ed  m 
temperature;  andtlusihetirBs  taken  advantage 
of  by  AriceoiM  as  a  means  of  detecting  the 
part  affected.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed 
to  apply  wetted  cloths  upon  hoth  sides  of  the 
cheat,  and  concluded  that  the  side  on  i^ch 
Ae  cloth  dried  nooest,  on  ttcoount  of  the 
greutf  St  hr  r,t,  WM  tfattt  IS  which  the  inflamioaf- 
tion  existed. 

Manual  examination  discovers  the  pneenoe 
and  decree  of  muscular  robustness,  obesity,  or 
emaciation,  also  u^deiua,  empliysema,  ^c.  with 
arach  l^tcr  certainty  and  accuracy  tlian  mere 
inspecticm :  it  also  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
natural  degree  of  dikltness  of  the  thorade 
parietes,  a  circumstance  sometimes  of  consi- 
derable importance  in  appreciating  the  value  of 
other  s^ns  denved  fiwn  different  methods  of 
pliysira]  exploration. 

ill.  McHturation. — ^This  procesiiis  contiued 
dhieflj  to  Moertaining  the  comparative  size  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  which  relation  it 
ascertains  willi  much  greater  preciseness  than 
either  of  the  two  former  methods.  It  consists 
simply  in  meesuiing  the  superficial  eitent  of 
the  clWl^  mean*  of  a  piece  of  tape  tiretched 
over  it  fitom  certain  ftxca  ptmiU.  As  Ae  coii> 

*  Et  abi  in  ceqMta  caliditas  ant  frkiditM,  iithic 
MoriMS  fsi*  Jtfysp*  i^ph*  39»  sect.  4» 


traction  or  dilatation  mqr  be  in  both  the 
tnmsverM  and  vertical  directions,  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  we  wish  to  he  extremely  precise,  to 
make  two  admeasurements,  one  firom  the  spine 
to  the  fltemnm,  the  other  from  the  top  or  the 
shoulder  to  the  lowest  rib.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  transvenie  adiueasuiement  is  all  that 
is  requisite.  In  measuring  the  tvril  sides,  we 
must  be  < , ireful  to  apply  our  tapes  in  a  precisely 
siQular  manner  to  each  side,  lii  ascertaining 
the  transverse  extent^  we  first  make  our  mea- 
fonmients  after  a  oonipleie  espiiatkHiu  and 
then  after  a  full  inspintion.  It  win  drae 
frc-cpiently  be  M-en  that,  alllioui;h  little  or  no 
difference  is  found  between  the  two  sides  in 
the  former  case,  it  is  very  conaidemble  in  the 
hitter, — the  chest  on  the  diseased  jide  not  at 
ail  expanding  durmg  imipiration,  and  i>robably 
expanding  even  more  than  in  the  state  of  hmlth 
on  the  sound  side.  This  effect  is  rendered 
particularly  striking  by  Hxing  the  mMU  of  the 
piece  of  tape  on  tlie  spine,  and  allowing  the 
two  ends  to  rest  somewhat  loosely  on  the 
sternum,  so  as  to  be  moved  by  die  moliona  of 
the  chest :  on  the  patient  takint;  a  deep  breatli, 
tlie  end  on  the  sound  side  is  seen  graaually  to 
recede  fmm  the  sternum,  while  that  on  the 
disease*!  side  either  remains  stationary,  or  re- 
cedes to  a  very  small  extent,  lu  cases  of  con- 
tracted client  succeeding  acute  pleurisy,  in 
which  a  cure  has  l>een  eflected,  it  is  interesting 
to  watdi,  montli  by  month,  the  gradual  expan- 
sion of  the  contracted  side.  In  such  instances 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  supply  the  patient 
vrith  a  marked  piece  of  tape,  and  have  been 
gratified  to  jtrove  by  this  means,  at  c-ertain 
intervals,  the  pru^^rescsivi:  return  of  tlie  client  to 
its  natural  size. 

It  has  been  endeavoured  to  ascertain  die 
capacity  of  the  chest,  or  ratlier  of  the  luncs, 
on  another  principle,  namelyf  by  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  air  the  lungs  were  capable  of 
containing.  This  method  was  proposed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Abernelhy.     It  is  obvious  that 

it  does  not  lead  to  the  same  results  as  mensu- 
ration of  the  extennd  surfiice  of  the  chest;  this 
latter  i^ivinij;  the  capacity  of  the  containing, 
the  fonner  the  capacity  of  llit  contained  parts. 
Mr.  Abemethy's  method  consists  in  making 
the  patient  take  as  deep  an  inspiration  as  pos- 
sible, and  theii  expire  throu|;h  a  lient  tube 
communicating  with  an  inverted  jar  containing 
vrater.  The  quantity  of  water  displaced  by 
the  air  is  a  measure  of  Ae  capacity  of  the 
lungs  to  contain  air.  A  i)erson  in  uood  health 
with  sound  lungs  is  able  to  displace  six  or  eight 
pints ;  and  if  ue  annottnt  be  greatly  less  tram 
this,  as  for  example,  only  one-third  or  one- 
quarter,  it  may  be  infened  that  Uie  lung:i  are 
either  obstiacted  by  disease  of  their  own  sub> 
stance,  or  compressed  from  without.  "  Mus- 
cular debility  or  spasm,"  says  Mr.  AbemeUiy, 
*'  may  occasionally  make  the  result  of  this 
experiment  doubtful,  yet  in  general  1  believe 
it  wilt  aflbfd  mefitl  infttnation."  (Essays, 
Part  TI.  p.  I. 57.)  In  Ais  judgment  we  agme 
with  Mr.  Aberiielliy. 

A  more  simjde  test  of  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs>  founded  on  the  sam«  principle,  has 
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been  proposed  :(£<lin.  Me<l.  Joum.  vol.xxxviii. 
p,  493.)  It  oonsiMs  in  loeaAuhag  tbe  comp»- 
min  length  of  time  occupied  in  tmktnf  a 
coin])l«'te  expinition  afti  ra  CLiinpIcto  inspiration. 
With  the  view  uf  proving  that  the  expiration  is 
coMjnaous,  the  patient  i»  desired  to  eomU  from 
one  upwards,  as  far  as  lie  cnn,  sltrwly  ;uk1 
audibly;  and  the  number  of  seconib  during 
which  he  is  able  to  count,  wiUiout  drawing 
brattb.  is  noted  by  a  watch :  the  number  of 
seconds  is  considered  a  proportional  sign  of 
the  quantity  of  air  expireil,  and  cf)nsc<piently 
of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Lyons,  who 

□xnes  this  method,  -  m^yt  tfmt  the  most 
thy  individual  will  not  continue  counting 
byroad  thir^-tive  seconds ;  but  in  this  he  is 
ccMinljr  misttkcn,  ta  tmy  of  our  hmf^winded 
readers  may  prove  by  personal  experiment. 
In  conlir  ned  phdusui,  Dr.  L.  says,  tliu  period 
of  expiration  never  exceeds  eight,  and  is  fre- 
qocDUy  leas  than  six  seconds;  while  in  pleurisy 
and  pneumoibfat  it  may  range  ftom  four  to  nine. 
This  test  is  of  much  easier  application  than 
Mr.  Abemethy's.  but  it  is  much  less  accurate : 
it  is  Itftbie  %a  vitiKtion  ftom  many  cauaei,  hut 


still,  like  Mr.  AbeiMtfa]r't»  it  may  be 

ally  useful. 

(John  Porfcf  J 

CHICKEN-POX.— The  terms  chicken-pox 
and  swine-pox  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in 
England  from  a  very  early^  period,  to  express 
those  lighter  cases  of 

lif  iriiL'  a  sjcneral  resemblance  to  sman-]K)x, 
yet  ditltT  fium  that  disease  in  the  mildness  of 
the  accoropen3ring  fever  and  the  shofter  dura* 
tin;;  r,f  jhe  eruption.  Morton,  the  rontpmpo- 
rory  of  Sydenhaiii,  introduced  the  tenn  chicken- 
poK  into  scientific  nomenclature,  and  it  it  now 
so  vniveisally  adopted  that  it  is  proper  to 
inquire  what  are  the  pathological  characters  of 
the  disease  thereby  designated.  Is  thechicken- 

£x  allied  to  sn»ll-pox?  Does  it  arise  from 
>  same  oontagtoof  Does  it  give  security 
against  small-pox?  Can  it  be  communi- 
cated by  inoculation  ?  These  questions  have 
been  argued  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
the  oj)iiii(ins  of  jiaOiohniists  are  >till  ftlf  from 
being  made  up  <  uncennug  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  before  we  c-an  undertake  to  eslablirii  the 
diagnostic  characters  of  rhicken-pox,  we  must 
have  previously  fixed  the  distinguishing  features 
of  small-pox.  On  this  account  it  is  proiK^se-d 
to  defer  tne  ragalar  considaatioa  of  the  former 
mttil  the  hitler  disease  has  been  deseribed.  A 
brief  sketch,  however,  of  the  eruptions  com- 
nMnly  known  in  England  as  the  cJttckcn-pi>.r 
mmr  ftnd  a  place  here. 

This  term  is  fhmiliarly  applied  to  all  those 
eruptive  complamus  in  winch,  after  a  brief 
attack  of  fever,  the  skh)  is  covered,  generally 
or  partially,  with  vesidea  or  imperfect  ptistulea, 
isbich  ran  through  their  stages  of  mataraHon  and 
decline  in  three,  four,  or  at  furthest  fne  davs, 
the  attending  constitutional  symptoms  beiing 
very  alischt,  without  any  (breetening  of  danger. 
Such  disorders  are  very  common.  They  are 
met  with  111  miancy  and  mature  age.  They 


often  apjvear  to  prev;\il  epidcmicdly.  Dr. 
Jolia  TnomsoD,  of  Edinburgh,  believes  that 
llie  whole  of  them  am  modifications  of  smaJl- 
pox,  and  the  result  of  the  variolous  virus.  Other 
{mtholoi^ists,  again,  consider  that  under  tlic 
term  cfttekm-pox  aie  included  different  kittdi 
of  disease,  analogous  to  each  otht-r  u\  tfieir 
progres-s  and  tennination,  but  ditternig  in  their 
causes  and  in  their  earlier  phenomena.  This 
latter  is  the  opinion  which,  after  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  will  be  adopted  here. 
Accordini^ly,  the  reader  will  find  under  the 
bead  of  Small-i>ox  ( Modified)  a  description 
of  that  ehas  of  cases  whidi  are  chamcteriaed 
by  imperfect  pustulation,  wcurrintr  chiefly  in 
adults,  and  preceded  by  two  or  iliree  days  of 
fever;  while  under  die  head  of  Varic'ell.\ 
LvMPiiATiCA  be  will  look  for  those  which 
have  for  tlieir  chief  features  a  sudden  erup- 
tion of  vesicles,  preceded  by  little  or  no 
fever,  and  occurring  almost  ciclusiveiy  in  the 
periods  of  inftncy  and  dnUttiooil. 

f  George  Gregory,) 

CHLOROSIS,  ftom  x?^^,  green;  Ae 

disease  known  by  the  designati'm  '^'rrm-sick- 
nest.  This  singular  alfection  is  chieMy  iuct- 
dentsl  to  female  youth ;  it  occurs  sometimes, 
however,  in  the  age  of  childhood,  not  unfre- 
quently  in  married  women,  and  occa.sionally 
in  tlie  young  and  delicate  of  the  male  sex; 
and  in  these  several  cases  it  aasomea  modified 
ibnns,  whidi  will  be  careluny  described  in  die 
sequel. 

Uitiory  and  tymptom.  —  ChlotOMS  steals 
upon  the  patient  very  msidioosly.    It  has 

pretty  distinctly  three  stac^cs  ;  llie  incipient, 
the  confirmed,  and  ttte  imeterate.  It  may  be 
diaiacterised,  in  general,  as  uniting  a  morbid 
paleness  of  the  complexion,  tongue,  and  gene- 
ral surface,  widi  recurrent  pain  of  the  head 
or  of  the  side,  generally  the  lefl ;  palpitation, 
fluttering,  hr^thlessuess,  nervousness,  and 
fiequently  attadts  of  hysteria,  with  some  ten- 
dency to  loss  of  flesh  and  (pdema. 

Tlie  first  <«faKe  or  perioil  of  chlorosis  is 
usually  litth'  observed  oy  ihc  patient  or  friends. 
There  is  slight  paleness,  or  a  little  fadini;  of  a 
wonte«l  florid  complexion,  and  the  patient  is 
only  a  little  racce  languid  and  listless  than 
tisual,  the  ordinary  amusements  or  occupa- 
tions, whether  mental  or  bodily,  being  ac- 
coniparned  by  fatigue,  the  ni<^hts  restless,  tlie 
mornings  b^vy.  With  these  changes,  how- 
ever, there  is  invariably  a  confined  state  of  tFw 
bowels,  a  dcmiifjed  condition  of  tlie  stomach, 
a  tainted  breath,  a  white  and  pasty  tongue, 
and  a  morbid  appetite  ;  and  there  is  recurrent 
headarh,  pain  of  the  left  side,  palpitation,  S^r. 
The  catameiuH  are  supposed  to  tlow  its  u!»uul, 
hot  an  attentive  inquiry  diwovers,  that  with 
the  complexion,  the  uterine  disdiarges  also 
lose  their  colour. 

In  the  si-cond  or  confirmed  stat'e.  v\vry 
morbid  appearance,  every  symptom  is  aggra- 
vated; the  countenance,  the  prolabia,  the 
tongue,  the  gums,  the  internal  jMirts  of  the 
cheeks,  the  conjunctiva,  the  general  sur£ice, 
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and  espectaUv  tha  fingers  and  Um  fioig^-iMuk, 
bedoine  afaioiutely  enn^uious,  sonietiinei  with 

a  jH-ail),  some(n:;i-  "iii.  in  u  t(T<«lf  hue  ;  Uie 
ejre-ltds  art;  MiWiiUuii^  slightly  cedeoMrtoas, 
eipecndly  in  the  muming ;  the  totigu^  betides 
being  p.ik'  aiul  ex.uiuvii(^>u>,  is  adematous  and 
impiiiSded  with  ihc  Uxlh  i  someUmes  sliKhUy 
hnoedt  Mnetimes  morbidly  clear,  and  pimf 
in  varicms  parts ;  \he  teeth  are  a{>t  to  decay ;  me 
ikin  becomes  gradually  rather  dry  ;  a  !«inguUr 
cluui'^i;  takes  pluci-  eventually  in  Uic  iiii^i^ 
ttadh,  wiiich  become  brittle,  and  easily  vpUt 
or  faieak  off,  so  thst  frequently  a  pm  can 
scarcely  be  tiikcii  out  of  tlie   druss.  An 

aually  remarkable  cliiuigii  is  aiao  uccasioiw 
y  observed  in  die  hair,  which  becomes  dly 
an<!  harsh,  frequently  splitting,  and  not  rc- 
uuuuing  in  curl ;"  the  atdtlen  become  luiuid, 
and  more  and  more  (edematous.  With  the 
ecccagion  and  piagreas  of  tlieM  igrmptoouL 
the  oitaiwtiia  are  found  to  become  more  and 
more  scanty  and  pale,  and  llu  n  to  <li>ajipt>;ir  ; 
the  boweb  contintie  constipated,  with  or  wiib- 
ont  altemalioDS  ot  dianluHi;  tfie  stomach  is 
oppresswl  aflfr  eitinir ;  them  are  ^-arious  forms 
of  pica  or  muiLid  uppii^tite,  as  tor  pickles, 
nu^esia,  cinders,  &c. 

>Vith  this  state  of  things  there  is  frequently 
one  prcdomiuuut  symptom,  which  absorbs  the 
attention  of  the  |Kiticitt  and  friends,  and  some- 
times even  deludes  the  medical  ^vactitiooer. 
This  symptom  n  sometimes  a  violent  recur- 
rent headach ;  sometimes  pain  of  the  side, 
t»liecially  the  leii  side,  just  under  the  mamma ; 
•ometimes  palpitation  <n  the  heart;  soroetimes 
cough  ;  in  oihw  cn^ics-  these  symptoms  vary 
and  iuterchange,  and  lliert-  i:»  frequently  every 
variety  of  aftctioo  comprised  in  hysteria, 
litis  predominant  symptom  frequently  leada 
to  the  idea  of  arachnitu,  of  pi*  urituk,  of  d^(Me 
cf  the  hearty  or  of  innpicnt  phlhUit. 

Chlorosis  is  fiequeaUy  comjiiicated  with 
hftmatemesis  and  melwia,  and  with  qiistaxb. 
In  tlie  latter  aflecliou  tlio  blocKl  occLsionally 
scan^ly  tinges  the  liiicn  on  winch  it  droj>s. 

There  is  akto  frequently  iu  tht»  di!>eai>e  Uie 
Jieculiar  aRlxnun  afNi[^natt.'d  by  Dr.  Willan 
tlie  erjllicuia  nodosum,  and  of  which  iiu  ac- 
count will  be  giveu  in  its  proj)er  place. 

The  secotHl  stage  giaduaUy  passes  titto  the 
third,  in  which  some  degree  of  enactation  is 
ad(l(;d,  the  oedema  assumes  a  more  or  It  ss 
aggravated  fotm  of  anasarca,  and  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  danger  now  attends  the  ooa»* 
plaint. 

It  iVvciuent'y  liapj)tiui,  from  the  insidious 
character  of  this  affei^^tion,  and  from  tlie 
severity  of  the  predominant  symptoms,  that 
the  cu^  is  mistaken  for  one  of  an  inflam- 
matory cliaracter.  The  aflcction  of  tlie  head, 
the  pain  of  the  side^  the  palpitation  of 
die  heart,  have  sefetally  led,  in  many  ii»> 
stances,  to  an  abstraction  of  blood,  equally 
inappropriate  and  useless,  if  not  absolutely 
iiyuriotis  and  dangerous. 

The  «li«tinrtior)  is  not  always  e:isy.  One  of 
the  best  M>ufc«^  uf  ihti  diii^uosi.^  la  doubtful 
cases,  is  tlic  degree  of  susceptibility  to  &int 
from  the  detraction  of  blooa.  This  drcurni' 


stance^  added  to  Uie  general  symptoms  and  to 
the  inefficiency  of  thoae  remediee  which  are 

adapted  to  tlie  case  of  in6amraation,  is  an 
important  criterion  of  pains  which  are  not  in- 
flammatory. (S«f  ni.ooDLEmw*.)  Ttiequan- 
lity  of  i  wliu  u  li:'_s  been  unwittinvciv  <!i*- 
tracted,  and  liie  number  uf  leeches  and  of 
blisters  which  have  been  uselessly  aa  well  aa 
needlessly  applied  in  aome  of  these  CMS,  ■!« 
quite  extraordinary. 

Ctiust  s. — Tlic  most  u.snal  evcilin'.;  causes  of 
chlorosis  are  delicate  and  sedentary  habtts ; 
the  predisposing  causae  are  diose  peculiarities 
of  the  consiituii<in  involved  in  the  lymphatic 
temperament,  i-'rom  the  influence  of  one  or 
bodi  of  dMse  causes,  cMoioaw  firequently  fiie* 
vails  amonc^t  yountj  pernons  of  the  snme 
&mily  ;  and  when  Uic  fcinide  |jarl  of  a  fdimly 
suflers  in  tliis  manner,  a  slu^ht  degree  of  the 
same  or  of  a  similar  aifeciion  is  frequently 
traceable  in  the  nttles,  denoted  by  unwooied 
pallor  of  the  lipi,  and  io  ttdentalow  eondhioB 
of  the  tongue. 

TIm  inioence  of  stidi  habits  in  aoeh  a 
temperament  a*  has  been  described,  is  first 
Mxn  111  a  Goutiued  state  of  tlie  bowels;  the 
colon  becomes  loaded,  and  the  functions  oC 
the  olbo:  digestive  organ.<i,  with  the  processes 
of  assimilation  and  sanguification,  become 
deranged . 

In  an  early  stage  of  chlorosis  the  t^tamanii^ 
are  observed  to  become  pale  and  scanty,  and 

eventually  thi^y  re.use.  Tliis  eircunisUince  has 
led  to  Uie  opinion  titat  tiie  pt.-culiai  coudition 
of  the  generative  organs,  about  the  as;e  of 
puberty,  had  much  iiiHucntc  in  inthicin.,'  the 
statt;:  of  chlorosis.  Dr.  C  ulleu  couiends  that 
the  retention  of  tlie  catamenia  in  tliew  cases 
**  is  to  be  referred  to  a  certain  state  or  aDi^^tion 
of  the  ovaria but  this  he  does  not  **  pretend 
to  e\[)kun."  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  liis  aduiirdbhs 
work  on  Put^jiative  Medicines,  has  aigited 
agaioat  thu  notion  so  wtis&caorilv  as  to 
leave  little  for  subsequent  writers  to  do.  It  is 
quite  obvious,  on  carefully  tracing;  tlie  succes- 
sion of  symptoms,  that  the  fir>t  hnk  in  dm 
chain  is  con.stiiKUion,  and  tliai  the  subsequent 
links  arc  the  cfftxls  of  tlie  conluiued  opemiion 
of  this  cause. 

In  some  mamilactiiring  districts, chlorosia  and 
aome  aflSscttoiw  strictly  tulied  to  it,  may,  ftom 
the  liabiti  of  tlie  people.  l)e  jn  Uly  s;iid  to  bo 
endemic.  In  manuacturing  towns,  in  Not- 
tingham  for  instanoe,  the  youthfril  and  almost 
the  infantine  j)art.s  of  the  population  are 
eQgaged  dunug  maiiy  hours  oi'  liw  day  bend- 
ing over  the  tambour  or  lace-frame.  The 
baneful  influence  of  the  want  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise, and  of  a  sedentary  occupation,  are 
speedily  visible  in  the  ji^lid  and  icterode 
states  of  the  complexion,  and  in  the  liattem 
maimer  of  these  youthfril  snlferen.  Tbe 
bowels  fiis.t  become  confined  and  loaded  ;  tlie 
appetite  repels  simple  food ;  tlie  breath  be- 
comes tainted ;  the  gums  become  swollen  and 
pale,  and  the  teeth  decayed.  Tliis  state  is 
gradually  followed  by  the  other  appearances 
and  affections  observed  in  chhMoais. 

Servants,  and  espedaUy  ootriu,  are  partictt> 
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arly  liable  to  chlorosis.  But  the  delicate  and 
oect  liabtts  of  the  rich  not  less  &v4ueu(iy  letul 
O  this  aflection. 

In  all  lliL'ie  is  tlic  same  torpor  of  fhc  hour!-, 
tke  iiaiue  ddeclive  digt^&tiuu,  <Uk&iuiilatiuti  ojid 
fbrtnation  of  blood. 

Patkuloetf. — Amongst  the  series  of  morbid 
chanKes  induced  in  chlorosis,  is  an  impaired 
condition  of  the  Mood  it.stlt".  Tliis  fact  is 
particularly  noticed  by  M.  Aiidral  in  his  Ana- 
tDDUc  pBtnologique,  t.  i.  p>  87.  Hw  quantity 
of  serum  is  j)ni))orlionalt'ly  aucjiuentiid,  lliat 
of  the  crassamentuni  diminished.  This  ap[>ear8 
to  be  the  true  Mmrci  of  the  paHardniMterMtio 
of  this  disease,  and  of  tlie  jfreatcr  or  It^s  de- 
ficiency in  colour  uiui  m  quantity  uf  llit  calu- 
menia.  This  is  also  most  probably  the  cause 
of  mainr  of  tlie  ajfmpUNiit  of  chlurotis  which 
Ksemlue,  in  so  tnmy  respects,  the  eM«  of 
anamia  from  actual  loss  of  blood.  Tlif  sanir 
circumstance  is  also  the  cause  of  two  events 
occasionally  obi«v«d  lo  take  place  in  OMet  ef 
c!!lrirr)Ni<4 ;  nameljf,  detirium  or  inawie,  ami 
iuUtliH  death. 

In  two  fiMcm  the  writer  has  witnessed 
complete  mania  in  chlorosis.  One  of  ilie 
patients  speedily  recovered;  tiie  otltur  was 
conveyed  to  ft  dutattt  hcefiiitftl,  and  died  fiwn 
kheeflbrt. 

Four  GBMi  of  cMoRwb  in  whicli  death  took 

place  suddenly  have  tallen  within  the  wTilor's 
knowledge,  la  one  of  U»ese  a  careful  post- 
mortem examination  was  made.  The  patient 
havinc;  l)cen  confined  to  bed  for  a  few  days 
with  cold,  Ixcainc-  mudi  better,  and  wa.s  in 
good  spirits ;  afler  ha\  mg  sat  up  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  talked  cheerfully,  she  suddenly 
became  faint,  gasped,  and  expired.  On  exa- 
minatiou,  sonic  ctl'usiun  vv:ls  found  m  the 
veothcles  of  the  bnun,  vu  the  pericardium, 
and  the  left  cavity  of  the  nlenra,  the  right 
cavity  beina;  oblitc-nited  by  adhesion  ;  tlic  Iniiirs 
were  goiged  with  serum  ;  the  heart  wa.!i  large ; 
the  liver  mnch  enlarged ;  the  hmds  were  of  an 
Ivory  whitnnpss  ;  the  antics  were  slightly  cede- 
matous ;  and  Uiere  was  abundance  of  adipose 
lubstance.  The  blood  was  pale  and  aqueousi 
and  the  dots  formed  in  the  large  fimwa  wen 
mall  and  light  coloured. 

The  occurrence  of  sudden  death  in  some  aflec- 
tioos  teraied  oervous>  and  deemed  innocuous, 
is  a  &el  wliidi  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed. 
The  writer  has  hctn  informed  of  several  such 
cases  witliin  the  UsX  two  years.  lie  suspects 
that  Uie  patients  have  been  chlorotic  and  blood- 
less, and  diat  the  case  is  like  that  of  sudden 
death  occumng  aiter  great  lo:»s  of  blood. 

Treatment. — '11»e  remedies  for  chlorosis  are 
nrinctpaUy,  mild  but  ettcieaA  i^perient  me- 
dicines sod  chalybeates.  It  is  important,  in 
the  first  place,  to  remove  any  load  from  the 
bowels  by  an  ample  dote  of  medicine,  such  as 
anounceoftheoleamrieini.  Afkewards,  piHs 
consisting  of  two  grains  of  the  P  trVtuloes  aloes 
and  the  same  quantity  of  the  sulphate-  of  iron, 
takoi  daily  during  dinner,  are  most  e0ic^ 
dous,  and  indeed,  in  the  writer's  experienoe, 
almost  S|)ccifie. 

1 1  is  sometimes  useful  to  interpose  a  draught 
of  the  tffictura  and  iniusum  riiei  with  manm  ; 


at  othoT  times,  senna  and  llie  F.psom  salt  are 
ie((uned  to  move  the  bowt^W  suthciently.  lu 
Other  eases  the  warm  water  enema  is  neosssary 
to  ensure  tiie  due  eflbct  of  the  aperient  me- 

diciues. 

Other  fsmas  of  the  dialybeetes  are  also 
ocoisionaUy  advantageous,  and  especially  the 
ammonioret  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  the 

carbonate. 

A  mild,  light,  nutritious  diet  must  be  en- 
joined with  these  medirines ;  and  a  system 

of  moderate  exercises,  in  iKr  fme  ojun  air, 
especially  riding  on  liuf>«back,  must  be  en- 
jomed,  carefiilly  avoiding  fatigue.  The  gmenl 
surfiice^  but  eqiecially  the  met,  must  be 
warm. 

It  IS  often  necessary  to  employ  some  distinct 
mmedy  tx  the  pmn  of  the  head  or  of  the 
aide ;  and  a  hiisieriadie  best  Tiie  palpitation 
also  occasionally  demands  a  remedy,  and  the 
tilictum  hyoscyami  relieves  this  symptom. 
Leeches,  and,  d  M^ori^  gsnml  UoodlettiBg 
are  Itighly  injiuioui^  petpotualing  the  omutitu- 
tional  disease. 

Chlorosis  is  freauently  produced,  and 
quently  aggravated  or  protxacled  by  some 
mental  cause.  It  is  important  tliat  tlie  phy- 
hieian  sliould  at  loxst  be  aware  of  tliis  met; 
he  may  then  sometimes  be  enabled  to  remove 
an  olMtade  to  the  reoofc^  of  the  patient, 
which,  whilst  it  eiiitad,  might  flnstvale  all 

his  eflbrti. 

The  remedies  for  chkwotb  may  he  enume- 
nitcd  thus:  the  aloetic  chalybp:ite;  mild 
nutritious  diet;  exercise  and  air;  horse-exer- 
cise, and  the  atabiesMS  an  also  highly 
useful. 

Many  other  remedies  have  been  proposed  for 
ciilorosis  ;  but,  ni  the  writer's  opinion,  they  are 
both  inefficient  and  unnecessary.  Hkmc  which 
have  been  enmnented  have  seldom  fiuled  to 

remove  the  disejwc;  whilst  the  other  forms 
of  aperients  and  chalybeate!*  liave  apjienred  far 
less  efhcacious.    The  well  known  Griffith's 

mixture,  the  misturti  ferri  com|K)sit;i,  and 
the  j)recipitate<l  carUtnate  of  iron,  an;  uf  this 
duuacter. 

A  disease  similar  to  chlorosis,  which  yields 
to  simihr  remedies,  oecmv  in  infants  and 

children,  and  mi);ht,  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, be  termed  IcucotiSf  from  X*i/x«f,  w/iite. 
Tlw  lips  atid  chedcs  ate  of  a  waxen  pallor ; 
the  tongue,  tlie  hands,  and  tlie  general 
surface  are  perfectly  exiuiguiuus;  and  there 
is  extreme  feebleness.  A  few  grains  of  rhubarb 
with  one  fourth  of  a  irrain  of  the  Iplnte  of 
iron,  given  twice  a  day,  with  a  liglu  nutrient 
diet,  and  the  firesh  air,  and  attention  to 
wanntb,  si^eedily  rastoie  the  httlepalient  to  its 
wonted  strength  and  ootonr.  Tliis  aflbction 
has  Ixicn  httic  IK  til  il.  If  ne'4lect»d,  it  some- 
times takes  tlie  ],>utient  off  with  symptoroe 
lesemblhig  those  of  hydrencephahts. 

A  dise:tse  similar  to  chlorosis  al.so  occurs 
in  married  females.  This  aifectiou  iyumctiroes, 
but  not  always,  arises  from  actual  loss  of 
blood ;  the  late  Dr.  Gooch  has  designated  such 
a  case  acute  chlorotis.  Mote  firequently  an 
exanguious  condition  of  the  system  arises 
from  a  defective  assimilation  and  Ibimation 
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of  blood.  The  aloetic  chalybeate  it  the  ie> 
medy  of  greatest  efficacy  io  niMiii;  the 

lHcmato?iis. 

The  occurreDoe  of  cblorotis  in  the  deUcate 
of  the  male  wtx  has  been  ootioed  by  Dr.  H»- 

iniltoD,  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc,  nn  !  others,  and 
will  become  &niiliar  to  all  uho  study  this 
•ffwtioD  with  attention.  It  has  becii  ulrcady 
stated  tluit  in  families  in  ^^]li(.'h  chlorusis 
pre\  aib  amongst  the  females,  a  siimlur  a:f!l-cUou 
seems  to  attack  the  males.  In  some  such 
inHinow  the  wiiler  hai  seen  chkracic  in  its 
nioct  SNiltcd  dwmsier  in  tfw  male  we.  It  is 
fBDOved  by  ttie  akwtic  chalybeate. 

(JdankuU  Udl.) 

CHOLF,n.\. — ^This  word  is  ppnerally  siif)- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  p^e^,  bUuy  and  the 
•ndwii^  of  Celsus  is  ordinarily  quoded  in 
mpport  of  this  etymology.  There  is,  however, 
an  obscurity  in  the  passa]^  usually  referred  to 
in  the  works  of  this  wTiter,  winch  renders  Jt 
doubtful  whether  be  means  that  bile  or  the 
tMcible  manner  in  wtiidbi  it  is  ejected  has 
given  ori^Tii  to  the  name  of  the  disease  ;  fur 
the  Urtx'k  word  j(^ku»  signifies  a  water-spout 
ae  aidl  as  the  di9o«aer  of  whidi  sie  are  trmt- 
imr,  and  it  has  been  su^^ted  that  the  ad- 
junct tnurbui,  so  frequently  annexed  to  it, 
when  employed  in  the  latter  sense,  was  thercl^y 
iwdciedneoieMeiy  fiMrthepiupose  of  due  dis- 
crimination. However  tnis  may  be,  it  is 
manifest  from  inisages  of  different  writers, 
especialiv  from  one  of  Celsus  himself  thai 
die  winds  ;eiM  and  iUk  had  a  mnch  more 
extended  sense  tJian  our  word  bile,  Ijeiitg  by 
no  means  restricted  to  the  secretion  of  Uie 
lifer»  but  applied  to  any  liquid  discliarge 
fiom  the  intestines.  By  Trallian  the  void  ia 
derived  from  intrstim. 

'llie  disease  bein^  one  of  frequent  occurrencn 
at  certain  seasons  m  various  clinwtet,  and  its 
symptoms  being  of  a  very  manifest  nature,  it 
earl;.  iHi  .cted  3»e  attention  of  medicul  writers. 
It  Ls  mentioned  at  some  l&>^  b^  liippo- 
crates  (Epidem.  lib.  v.),  who  dividea  it  into  die 
moist  and  dr)'  species,  an  armnc^mcnt  which 
Ii*Ls  been  adopted  by  .some  mucli  more  recent 
authors.  Celsus  has  a  chapter  upon  it  (cap. 
xi.  bb.  iv.)  in  which  its  symptoms  are  detailed 
with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  brevity,  and 
clcj^uju  e  ;  and  notice  is  taken  of  the  occasional 
occtureuce  of  a  watery  and  a  white  discharge^ 
cuciimilancei  wliich  recent  events  luwe  iiweeted 
with  cijosidt-ruble  importance.  lie  regnrds  it 
as  a  higbiv  dan&earous  dijiease,  and  speaks 
of  the  deaths  pradnced  by  it  as  of  sudden  oc> 
tnirrcnce.  Aretarus  treats  of  Oie  disease,  and  is 
rather  minute  in  his  descniiliou  of  the  dis- 
diaiges.  The  matter  vomited  is  at  first,  he  in- 
ibinis  like  water,  and  the  alvine  dejections 
are  liquid  and  stereoraceous ;  whilst^  if  long 
indi^'estion  li.us  been  tlie  excitini;  c;uise  of  the 
disease,  the  dischaiges  are  at  first  pituitouSf 
then  bilious.  Of  moie  modem  wrrters,  our 
own  Sydcnliani  treats  of  the  disea.se  with  that 
Bccumcy  of  observation  and  practical  guud 
sense  which  are  his  chief  characteristics  a 
writer.  lie  regards  choh'ra  as  havnii;  in  tiiis 
country  au  epidemic  prevalence  only  during 


the  moittli  of  August  and  the  eaily  part  of 
September,  and  dedarea  that  any  occasional 

case  which  may  occur  at  another  season,  how- 
ever similar  to  the  epidemic  in  character,  is  in 
ila  natme  ewmrially  distinct  from  it  Morton 
(Pyretolopia,  p.  16,  &c.)  and  Torti  (lib.  iii. 
cup.  i.  p.  124,)  have  descnbed  cholera  as  ap- 
pearing in  an  intemitting  fcim  and  eaiaue 
oy  bark. 

The  disease  is  placed  in  the  class  Jlujus 
and  order  alvifluxus  of  Sauvages  ;  in  the  class 
muroms  and  order  ^poani  of  Cullen,  and  very 
appropriately  in  the  dasi  adiaem  and  aider 
entrnca  of  Dr.  Good. 

Tiie  foUowuig  definition  will  probably  com- 
prise every  caae  really  bekmgiBg  Io  dw  feuufl 
cholera  : — v  oniitinsr,  punjinij,  spasms,  pros- 
traliou,  iUid  colkptve,  or  «uiy  four  of  these 
symptoms  occurring  simuItaiuKnisly  or  ia  a 
auooeaeion  more  or  less  rapid.* 

For  prttttteal  purposes  it  seems  luiBcient  to 
consider  cholera  as  divide<l  into  two  sjH'cies, 
ordinaiy  cholera  and  the  epidemic  or  malig- 
nant dtseaae  ;  andidemtiaiis  fiom  tliecotntnon 
type  of  &.r-''t'  disorders  as  are  occasionally  met 
with  l)enig  mdicated  in  the  course  of  the 
article. 

I.  —  Common,  or  spoRAi>tc  cholera. 
— Ordinary  cholera  may  be  ilm-s  defined  : 
vomiting  and  ])ur^ni;,  tJie  discharges  during 
great  ■  part  of  tlie  couiae  of  the  diooaio 
containuig  generally  a  hige  proportion  of 
bile ;  pain  in  tlie  stomach  and  intestines ; 
spasms,  esDedally  of  the  muscles  <^  the  ab- 
donwn  ana  lower  extremttiee,  and  praBti»> 
tion.  If  collapse  occur,  it  Likes  |tl  iff  -ifter 
tlie  disease  has  endured  some  tune,  apparently 
as  an  eflktttof  (ha  graaldisclnigt^  ^*»B*f  mmI 
iiritation. 

Besides  these  distinctive  marks  of  the  dis- 
order, tlure  is  gener.illy  found  ixreat  intiatioo 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  the  fiuid  vomited 
ii  frequendy  enormotts  in  quantity,  oonsiattng 
at  first  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  and  suli- 
seouently  of  matters  variously  coloured  from 
l%lit  brown  to  dark  green,  and  expelled  wUh 
great  force  ;  and  the  stools,  ilie  appearance  of 
which  indicates,  during  the  greater  pert  of  Uie 
course  of  the  disease,  the  same  redundancy  of 
biliaiy  secretion  as  is  denoted  by  the  matters 
vomited,  are  generally  copiously  and  forcibly 
ex|>elled,  thou^jh  .somelinies  spannirly  and 
with  difficulty.  I'he  dark  appearance  here 
attributed  to  the  disduuges  in  ordinary  dioteni 
must  he  considered  as  generally  ;i]  pli(-:ili]i^  fdilv 
to  tliis  di:sea&e  as  it  occurs  in  our  uwa  aiid  utiter 
temperate  climates  ;  for  a  white  appearance  of 
such  matters  had  been  remarked  as  an  occasional 
circumstance,  by  Celsus  and  various  otlier  phy- 
sicians, in  the  warmer  regions  long  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  epidemic  which  has  reoendy 
attnded  so  much  aitentioo.  At  the 
mencement  of  the  attack  the  skin  is  generally 
warm  and  dry  ;  but  after  a  few  hours  its  tem- 
perature falls  considerably  below  the  standard 
of  health,  and  it  is  bedewed  with  a  cold  and 
clammy  moisture.   The  tongue  is  dry  and  tlte 

*  Tins  dciniliM  H  aseAified  fraa  thM  eT  Dr. 

Macann. 
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thirst  excessive;  Ae  urine  scanty  and  Iii^h- 
coloured  ;  tlie  pul<«e  nipid,  and  geiifrally  small 
and  irre^lar ;  <u>d  the  spasms  which  aiiect  titc 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  inferior 
extremities,  and  occawonally  those  of  the 
hands  and  arms,  recur  at  short  intenrals,  and 
are  att!  Il  l  I  wiih  great  pain.  AAer  the  disciLsc 
has  continued  some  time^  tJie  cuuiiteuancc 
appears  anxious,  ghastly,  and  shrunk;  the 
roioe  is  feeble  and  intemijited  ;  thr  ^t-nup  of 
exhaustion  is  extreme,  and  m  severe  aud  pro- 
inKted  caaes  the  toidmcjr  to  iiiiitin;  it  gi«at 
•ndatarming. 

Ordinary  cholera  in  temperate  climates  is 
not  v(*r)'  often  fatal  ;  yet  is  it  a  dan(^erous  dis- 
ease^ aad  one  which  requires  much  attention 
on  ^part  of  the  practitioner.  Hie  approadi  of 
death  is  denoted  by  the  corilinuance  of  the 
vwniting  and  purging,  espt'ually  of  the  latter; 
by  humed  breathing ;  a  countenance  either  of 
a  purple  hue,  or  pale,  anxious,  iuid  contrat  ted  ; 
a  feeble  and  fluttering  pulii«,  aud  coldoe^iji  of 
die  extremities  and  surace  genanUy.  Cessa- 
tion of  die  vomiting  and  purging  ;  warmth  of 
Ae  skin ;  the  pulse  approachinp^  the  surface 
with  ii  dimujution  of  its  frequency  ;  the  resto- 
ration of  a  tranquil  ex^ceasion  to  the  coun- 
tenance, and  the  teendtmg  of  the  pornit  of 
the  patient  from  a  state  of  oppgfiiion  and  ex- 
haustion, indicate  recovery. 

It  not  unfreqoently  happens  that  Ibr  tome 
days  aflcr  the  subsidence  of  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, spasms,  and  other  violent  symptoms  men- 
tioned, the  patient  ft-els  sonip  unuusuiess  in  the 
cmpastrium  and  otlier  ports  of  the  abdomen, 
which  is  increased  on  piessure.  The  pulse  is  at 
the  same  time  sharp  and  fn  qi.j  nt ;  the  tonq^ue 
always  dry,  and  either  red  and  glazed,  or  covered 
«rith  a  bnrim  for;  there  is  great  thirst  with 
complete  inappetency,  and  occasionally  nausm, 
and  the  bowels  are  genendly  costive,  though 
they  may  be  readily  excited  to  action  by  laxa- 
tive medicine  if  the  stomach  can  be  made  to 
retain  it,  the  discharges  procured  being  usu- 
ally of  a  dark  i^rwn  ap|>e:u^ice.  These 
symptoms,  which  denote  gastro-eateritis  supar- 
vening  on  fhe  high  degree  of  inilKtion  or  die 
lining  of  the  di^jt  -tiM  crtnnl,  require  diligent 
attention ;  for  some  cases  in  which  they  had 
been  overioeked  have  proved  fatal,  though  the 
patients  had  previously  emerged  from  a  elate 
ap{Kirently  more  urReul  and  dangerous. 

Diagnotu. — ^The  factitious  disorder  produced 
bj  an  inritatiog  poison,  and  the  endonic 
species  of  the  dnwse,  are  the  only  aabetions 
of  tlie  system  with  which  there  is  any  risk 
of  our  confounding  the  form  of  cholera  at 
present  under  discussion.  The  distinction 
rirom  the  latter  affection  we  shall  endeavour  to 
puiut  out  m  a  subsequent  part  of  the  article. 
Professor  ChrlrtiNn*  places  some  reliance  on 
the  respective  duration  of  cases  of  fatal 
cholera  and  of  poisoning  from  the  irritants,  as 
a  grouiici  of  distuiction  hetwitn  them.  He 
informs  us  tluit  death  from  irritant  poisons  is 
seldom  dclaved  beyond  two  da^  and  a  half, 
and  ftei|nently  bappeot  within  thirty-cix  hoon, 

*  TNotiss  on  Paisaasy  p.9Bskssf. 


sometimes  within  twelve  botm,  oremhw; 

whilst  flealh  from  chnleni  at  any  time  »<«  rare, 
hut  witJun  tlirec  days  ver>  mix;  uideeU,  Liiuugli 
It  may  occur  in  twelve  hours.  This  state^ 
mcnt  itself  shews  that  the  oompanUive  duration 
of  these  affections  famishes  no  secure  means 
of  (lislinyuisliing  tliem ;  and  our  experience 
tells  us,  besideit,  tliat  death  from  cholera  within 
three  days,  or  even  in  twelve  honis,  is  modi 
less  rare  tliaii  this  able  writer  *!iipp<ive>:  .\.,. 
otiier  discrimmating  test  pointed  out  la  Ute 
Treatise  on  Poisons,  die  aangyinoient  vomi^ 
ing  which  attends  cases  of  poisoning,  wc  fear 
is  not  more  tenable  than  the  preceding';  fur 
though  a  rare,  we  know  from  obser\atioii  that 
it  i;>  not  an  uoexampled  accompaniment  of 
dmlem. 

Though  these  circumstances,  the  duration 
of  the  disease  when  filial,  and  the  proience  or 
absence  of  sanguinoleDt  vomiting,  seem  in- 
sufhcient  to  distinpiish  the  two  affecln'tiH,  vet 
the  conclu&iou  to  l>e  arrived  at  is,  tiiat  the 
diagnosis  between  cholera  and  poisoning  m^ 
in  many  cases  be  focmed  mm  symptme 
alone ;  uid  certainly,  that  no  observing  pnicti- 
tioncr  would  1)e  Ioul'  it  ifie  bed-side  cr"  a 
patient  who  lutd  swallowed  an  irritating  poison 
m  a  dose  likely  to  prove  fatal,  without  die* 
oiivfrinu:  that  he  had  something  different  from 
natural  disease  to  contend  with.  It  is  true 
that  he  might  not  have  evideaoe  of  the  fiict 
sufficient  to  establish  it  in  a  court  of  justice, 
but  his  conviction  would  be  such  as  to  excite 
liiin  to  an  ex.iroination  calculateil  to  elicit  satis- 
factory l««al  testimony.  The  sense  of  bumiiy 
in  the  tmoat,  extending  thence  down  the 
teso))ha2us  to  the  stomach,  is  dwelt  upon  by 
tlic  suiierer  in  a  way  tiiat  is  never  obiterved  in 
cases  of  cholera,  in  wbidi  the  patient  conn 
plains  of  intense  pain,  but  never  dwells  u]>on 
this  burning  feeling  as  constituting  tiie  ciuef 
source  of  his  sufferings,  though  he  may  ac- 
knowledge its  existenoe  if  questioned.  Be> 
sides,  as  Professor  Chrbtiaon  justly  observes, 
it  i  >  <  I  rtain  that  the  sense  uf  acridity  or  burning 
sometime:s  remarked  in  cholera  never  bqpns 
before  the  vomiting,  whereas  in  many  'ranca 
of  poisoning,  tliotigh  ccrUdnly  not  in  all,  it  is 
the  first  symptom.  It  may  In;  reroarked,  too, 
that  it  is  often  stated  by  the  sufferer  to  have 
occurred  either  immedisoelj  or  shortly  after  the 
swallowing  of  something. 

Nature  of  ihc  disciiic. — Tlie  fir^t  effect  of 

the  applicatjion  of  the  cause  of  cholera  seems 
to  be  a  violent  iiritation  of  the  nucoos  lining 

of  tlif  -loraach  and  small  intestines,  which  is 
propagated  to  the  liver  eitlicr  by  continuity 
atong  iti  dnca»  or  by  eyinpathy  between  oigans 
whose  actions  ate  so  intimately  associated. 
Some  writers,  reversing  the  order  here  stated, 
consider  the  liver  as  the  part  first  affected,  and 
the  manifiest  disorder  of  the  digestive  canal  to 
be  die  cAct  of  die  denngement  of  diat 
organ.  Tlie  order  first  menti  n;  c!  seems  more 
in  accordance  witli  die  agency  oi  the  usually 
aasigncd  causes  of  the  disease,  with  its  pheno* 
mena,  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  i;,  ;md  tlie 
appearwces  on  dtssecuon.    Iiie  imiauun  is 

eiiendcd,  it  would  appear,  nol  rooely  to  the 
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liver,  but  liVt-Avi  '  \t,  -jihiul  marrow;  at 
least  the  parts  supplied  with  sntnal  nerves  are 
the  Mrt  of  VHilent  spasms.  Ilie  state  of  llw 
heart'.s  actinti  at  the  onset  of  the  diseaiie,  beibrp 
exhaustion  ciui  be  8Up|x)sed  to  have  resulted 
Ifwn  the  mere  efiect  of  the  disdMifMy  ic»> 
ders  it  probable  that  it  is  afledad  through  the 
medium  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  or  spinal 
marrow.  Whatever  view  may  b*  i  ikcn  ot  the 
Mructurat  primarily  afiecied  in  cholera,  it 
aeems  b«yond  all  qoertioa  daft  dMm  wa  ham 
eiiiiir  T  tr'  I  are  the  parts  pnwtpalljr  ooneenied 
in  pnxlucmg  its  symptoms. 

Afpmrojiccs  on  dutection. — When  the  dis- 
esise  rapidfy  fatal,  thtrc  is  no  discernible 
li'sion  of  stnictnr*';  but  if  dtalli  occur  after 
the  lapxj  <if  some  days,  and  i:sjM.'t  iaUy  if  it 
take  place  from  the  gKFtiro-enteritis  whtch  has 
been  described  as  supmeninf  on  diolera,  the 
mucous  hning  of  the  stomaf  h  anil  small  intes- 
tuies  is  found  naore  or  le»  suougly  injected. 

Coaan^Tbis  diaease  ^aas  supposed  by 
Sydenliam  (o  bo  pcH'iiliar  to  the  month  of 
August,  uud  it  ccrUiiiily  in  this  country  occurs 
more  frequently  during  this  raoolb  inn  aay 
other ;  but  it  may  be  obsien  ed  at  any  season  of 
the  year  when  a  wann  atmosphere  during  the 
day  alternates  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
cold  at  oigbt.  As  might  be  suppcMed  Atun 
this  ittatemeut,  its  most  frequent  eieittnfif  cause 
is  exjto^ure  to  tlie  chill  of  (!am[)  or  rniil  air 
alter  unusual  beat.  On  the  i^uue  principle, 
Ainbinf  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated 
has  orcasionafly  jii-oduced  an  attack.  Cases 
ottur,  Iwj,  in  co»s««juence  of  liiking  food  or 
liquid  cidctilated  to  irritate  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Maburia  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
caoae  of  the  d!$«88e ;  and  this  opinion  derives 
a  ^.'le.it  M  i  f  probability  fi  ora  its  appearing 
at  the  season  ulicn  autumnal  inteimittents  and 
lemittents  prevail,  and  Ae  &ct  that  many 
cases  of  sub-continued  or  slightly  remitting 
fever,  and  even  of  ague,  have  been  observed, 
which  commenced  with  symptoms  identically 
similar  to  thase  of  cholera.*  A  remarkable 
e»unple  of  the  malarious  origin  of  the  disease 
occurred  atasciiool  at  (Mapham,  in  Any;u«it, 
1829.  A  very  foul  draiu,  or  cesspool,  was 
opened,  and  its  contents  were  thrown  into  a 
garden  adjoining  the  school.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  one  of  tlie  boys  was  attacked,  and 
in  two  days  more  twenQr  odien  out  «r  tha 
total  of  thirty.  The  disease  appears  to  have 
considerably  resembled  the  Indian  epidemic, 
the  evacuations  bemt,'  mueli  less  tmmd  \*itii 
bile  than  is  tisual  in  the  ordinary  cholera  of 
temueiale  climates.  Two  cases  terminated 
fetally.  It  was  held  by  the  hii;hly  respectable 
medical  authorities  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
lliat  the  effluvia  from  the  putrid  matter  bad 
produced  the  disease.f 

Treatment. — ^Tlie  counsel  ordinaiiiy  ijivcn  is 
to  defer  the  employment  of  medicine  for  some 
houn  after  the  ooaamenoement  of  the  '^'•^^j 
Ihniiing  oar  andMfRNon  during  dda  periCKl  to 
the  admnislcimg  of  dihienlay  audi  as  gnial, 

•  Medical  Bsnws.  by  J.  Bnmm,  M.D.  p..38.: 
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thin  chicken-broth,  brs  f  tea,  harley-water,  &e. ; 
but  even  if  the  patient's  earnest  appeals  for 
lelier  iroold  allofr  of  thia  delay*  it  secna 

more  than  rpiestionable  whether  it  would  be 
lusutiable;  for  some  time  has  generally  elapsed 
beCNa  medical  aid  is  obtained,  und  Che  cases 
must  be  rare  indeed  in  which  more  powerful 
agents  than  those  mentioned  may  not  be  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  <mr  arrival,  and  are  no^ 
in  £u:^  demanded. 

Ophrai  is  die  remedy  which,  finm  ila  wcH 
known  eff  <  ;  m  nifier  diseases,  would  natural- 
ly prei*eut  use  It  to  the  mind  of  the  physician 
as  likely  to  allay  the  irritation ;  and  it  is  in 
reality  the  best  whiili  lie  ran  employ.  In 
mild  casus,  it  is  often  found  to  be  the  only 
medicine  reqnin-d  ;  but  in  mcxe  severe  attacks 
it  may  be  advantageously  conioined  with 
catomd,  the  combinatioa  of  diese  medtcinea 
havintf  an  excellent  <  Hi  et  in  allaying  ^jastric 
and  inttfsttnal  irritation.  In  slight  crises,  a 
grain  of  opiiUB,  Of  a  prop>ortionate  (piaotity  of 
laiMl.imim,  may  be  given  evtry  second  hour 
till  relief  be  obtained.  In  those  which  are 
more  severe,  two  or  three-  gntitis  of  cabmiel, 
combined  with  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be 
given  at  the  same  interval  till  three  or  four 
dos<s  shall  have  been  taken;  or,  the  calomel 
being  adininisteied  in  pill,  a  dnu»fat  oonuin- 
ing  a  proportion  of  hmdanon  or  maok-drop^ 
e<]uivalent  to  a  grain  of  Opinm,  may  be  exhi- 
bited along  witli  It. 

Subsidiary  measures  should  accomfKiny  the 
employment  of  these  medicint  s.  Tlie  diluent 
drinks  already  mentioned  should  be  given  at 
intervals  to  allay  the  urgent  thirst  of  the 
patient,  but  in  nuall  mnntities,  lest  thej 
excite  Tooriting.  Hot  fomentations  to  the 
alxlomen  are  well  eiilculated  to  atlbrrl  relief ; 
and  the  patient,  if  not  much  exhausted,  may 
remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  beth-  of 
100*',  if  it  can  be  obUiiiuil.  It  must  l>e  ob- 
served, however,  with  re-^.ad  to  the  warm- 
bath,  that  in  the  epidemic  disease  die  most 
expeiieooed  practitioners  decline  its  employ- 
ment where  there  is  roudi  collapse,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distress  it  (jceiisions,  and,  indeed, 
from  the  positive  mischief  arising  from  the 
necessity  cf  removing  the  side  from  the  hori- 
zontal position  :  dri/  heat  is  now  generally  pre- 
ferred in  tiiose  cuMS,  and  it  will  b*;  proper  to 
keep  this  bet  in  view  in  our  treatment  of  the 
ordinary  species,  when  the  exhaustion  is  con- 
siderable. A  large  blister  to  the  c>pigui>uium, 
jfreviously  fomented  with  hot  vinegar,  is  fre- 
quently useful  in  relieving  the  Tomiting  and 
internal  irritation ;  or  simipisms  are  sometimes 
advaritaceously  employed  to  produce  the  same 
effect  more  rapidly.  Scalding  the  epigastrium, 
or,  aa  it  is  called,  the  warm  water  blister,  is  the 
prompt  mode  occitsionally  employe<l  in  the 
ciiolera  of  the  east ;  but  theru  is>  rea.son  to  ai>- 

{irehend  that  it  would  prove  abhorrent  to  tlie 
ieelings  of  patients  m  this  country,  and  would 
be  deemed  a  needlessly  severe  treatment  of 

orttinarj'  cholera. 

Sliould  there  be  considerable  exhaustion,  in- 
dicated by  coldness  of  the  skin  and  fj^jMaiBW 
of  the  pulse,  difiimble  stimulanta^  mob  as 
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brandy,  ether,  and  ammonin,  should  1m 
givtii  ill  small  (|iianlili»»s.  Draughts  com- 
{x>i>ed  of  carbonate  of  magnetiia,  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia^  compound  tincture  of 
oMbuMiii*,  and  kuidanum,  we  fireqaeaily  well 
KUined  ti^  the  sUnmidi,  sod  bvfe  a  S'Mid 
effect  in  such  a  state.  Str:  ng  beef-tea  may  be 
given,  if  the  stomach  btxoiue  traoqail,  in  siimU 
quantities  at  sboft  inteivaby  ahemalely  with 
brandy  and  water. 

General  bleeding  is  neither  required  nor  pec- 
hape  admiasible,  in  the  course  of  the  symptaow 
of  what  may  be  strictly  termed  diolera  in  a 
temperate  climate;  but  even  daring  such  symp- 
toms either  tht  re  IS  occasionally  such  jH-nnani'-iit 
tendemesa  of  the  epigastnum,  perceived  in 
the  intervah  of  Mveie  pain,  Tomiting,  and 
spasm,  as  induces  us  to  conclude  tiiat  the 
irritation  of  the  digestive  canal  has  passed  into 
ialhaunation ;  or  the  glaied  or  fxiried  state  of 
the  toniriip,  the  intensity  of  the  thirst,  the 
shiu-puiss  ut  tiie  pubf,  and  general  uneasiness 
of  the  patient,  without  the  existence  of  per- 
maoeni  pain,  may  lead  at  to  the  same  oon- 
dusion.  In  tiwr  cam  the  appliortkm  of  a 
down  or  ei^^hlet  n  li  cches  to  the  ej)i'.;astrium 
will  be  attended  wuii  much  benent.  After 
the  leeclimtr,  a  large  emollient  ]X)uliice  may  be 
applied.  f'olKiV,t;d,  on  thetut;il  suh>;!f!i!ii;  of  the 
oozuig  trom  die  Itx-cb-bitt^,  by  Uie  application 
of  a  blister  to  the  epigastrium. 

Id  the  gastro-enteritis,  deachbed  as  sora^ 
times  occtirring  after  tlie  cessation  of  die  actual 
symptoms  of  cliolen,  i;(  iieral  b!coditi>j;  may  be 
porfiarmed  to  the  extent  the  patient's  strength 
will  admit,  not  only  wHh  nftty,  bat  with 
gnat  benefit.  Leeches  and  blisters  to  the  al>- 
dom^  and  mild  mercurials,  particularly  liy- 
dingynia  cum  cretn  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
graiuji  every  fourth  hour,  till  some  affection  of 
tlie  mouth  is  perceived,  will  be  found  the  best 
subsidiary  remedies. 

Cholera  freqoently  leaves  the  potieot  in  a 
stale  of  extreme  debility,  which  should  be 
sedulously  walchetl,  for  persons  have  (Kca- 
siuoally  died  auddeiilv,  when  supposed  to  be 
nooverin;  from  the  d  appuently  from 

(■\h;invtion.  Tlie  horizontal  posture,  and  mild 
and  nittiitiuua  diet,  consisting  of  !>ago  with 
milk,  beef-tea,  or  chicken-broth,  with  bread 
or  biscuit,  animalFjelly)  &&  an  tlw  aj^pnpriate 
mnedws.  If  die  bowels  ate  costive,  they 
should  be  moved  by  eneniata,  for  all  the 
nrmptoms  of  cholera  have  been  reproduced, 
tnne  days  after  tbrir  mbsidienoe,  by  so  gentle 
an  irritant  to  the  digeniva  caml  aa  a  doae  of 

rhulwrb. 

U  c  had  proposed  U>  OOMlfat  ll>  iMBttlMle 

here  all  that  it  appeared  to  us  necessary  to  say 
under  the  present  head;  but  we  are  bound 
towards  the  j)Tofession  to  admit  that  the  details 
which  bad  been  laid  before  us,  previously  to 
the  maoiftat  appeaiance  of  tibe  epidemic  die- 
ea.se  in  this  country,  ihruui^h  the  cluiiniels  of 
medical  journals,  of  !(>|K>r<idic  which  uc- 

curred  in  vurions  parti  of  England  during 
the  autumn  of  last  year  (1831),  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  besilaliiig  to  ackuowludj^e  a 
perfect  identity  between  the  gnmp  of  synptoms 


in  some  of  those  cascs,  and  the  f>ymptoms  of 

the  <-hn!onc  stncje  nf  the  malignant  epidemic 
fonn  lo  which  cholera  has  of  late  yeani  Com- 
mitted such  la^-ages.  The  fullest  detoils  ate 
given  in  several  instances,  and  by  persons  of 
whose  accuracy  we  cannot  hare  the  remotest 
doubt.  I{e<i>ectiitg  a  ca.se  in  the  seventh  rei^'i- 
ment  at  iluli,  which  proved  &tal  on  the  1 1th 
of  August,  after  an  illness  of  sixteen  hours  and 
a  half,  and        !  -  h  the  a^isemM.itre  of  svm- 

f)toms  held  to  [n.-  cluinicttristic  of  ludian  clio- 
era  were  so  very  strongly  marked,  we  may 
state  that  the  gentleman  who  fomarded  the 
details  to  the  jotimal  in  which  Llie\  appeared 
has  sent  us  his  name,  and  pledges  himitelf  for 
their  fidelity.  In  this  case  there  were  the  6Ak 
Am,  the  Mnl  oftscwcc  of  nulsation  in  the  ex- 

tn-.iiities  fi.ir  some  time  before  death,  tin  smldt  n 
uppt'iiniiu  f  of'  the  Jingert,  the  cotdness  of'  the 
timgiif,  the  change  in  the  voice,  aiui  the  sttp^ 
pres»ion  of  urinej  all  which  are  ho  particularly 
dwelt  u]K>n  b^  innumerable  authorities  as  pe- 
culiarly maifcng  die  cholem  ap—nodica, 

11.^ — Epidemtcj  on  mauokant  cnoLam*. 
•—Long  prior  to  die  appearance  of  the  pre- 
sent epidemic  in  the  Delta  of  the  Cianges 
in  1817,  and  its  subsequent  didusioo  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  extensive  and  de- 
structi^-e  visitations  of  cholera  had  \>f-rM  noticed 
by  various  writers.  One  of  these,  we  kam,  oc- 
curred in  Europe  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  most  of  them  originated  in  the 
east,  and  limited  their  devastations  to  timl 
cjuarter  of  the  world.  The  indefatigable  Mr. 
bcot  has  quoted,  from  die  Madras  Courier  of 
1819,  a  letter,  vi^ich  sug^rests  die  opinion  dual 
a  description,  thou^-h  cert;unly  a  very  obscure 
one,  of  a  disease  re^mbling  that  which  now 
prevails,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Hindoo  work  of 
great  antiquity;  and  cites  instances  of  the 
epidemic  prevalence  and  «.;reat  f.italiiy  of  cho- 
lera from  the  time  of  Bonlius,  in  1629,  to  the 
praeent  century  ;  but  the  description  of  these 
epidemic  visitations  bss  not  always  reached  us 
in  so  delaile*!  a  form  as  to  enable  us  to  jii<lye 
correctly  of  their  identity  with  what  has  been 
recently  observed:  enough,  howerer,  may  be 
gleanril  to  jrrevent  our  denying  this  identity 
in  some  instance;  indeed,  it  is  imfiosisible  not 
to  be  stnick  with  the  rcaanblance  which  certain 
of  the  more  accurately  reported  of  these  ex- 
atnples — especially  one  which  occurred  at 
Canjam,  \u  1781 — bear  to  that  now  existing, 
but  this  much  seems  certain,  that,  however 
eases  in  previous  visitations  may  have  memUed 
in  character  those  of  the  prevailing  fli-r  i-r.  no 
recorded  epidemic  of  cholera  has  etjualled  this 
in  die  wideness  of  its  diAirion  and  the  amount 
of  its  ravages,  or  has  preserved  its  ch:incff>r 
and  intensity  so  little  influenced  by  cl.uiate 
and  temperature. 

The  question  of  die  identi^  of  the  disease 
which  now  pevails  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  thrit  which  ravajjed 
Hindustan,  having  been  settled  in  the  afSrma- 
tive^  at  least  as  regards  certain  of  their  meat  im* 

Cnrtant  pmrtieal  points,  by  die  ^-arious  respccta- 
ie  physicians  who  liave  witiie.s.sed  both  diiieases, 
we  may  assume  that  much  of  the  valtiable  in- 
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formation  (raru»nutto<I  to  us  frum  Indlu  le- 
ipectii^  the  nature  and  trsmtcuent  gf  the  ma- 
lady wbicb  raged  there,  is  applicaUe  to  that 
wliieh  ii  BOW  oonnittyig  il»  imfafM  id 

1.  S^fmptoHU  of  cholera  in  India. — The  dil- 
case  (^nerally  makca  its  attack  in  theni((ht,  or  to- 
wards morning,  with  %'omitiQg  so  excessive,  that 
the  whole  contents  of  the  stomach  appear  to  he 
diMbaqped;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the 
bowda  are  copiously  emptied,  as  though  all 
tlie  solid  matters  in  the  intestinal  canal  were 
evacuated.  In  some  cases  a  watery  purging 
pneedesdae  vomiting  some  hours;  but  they 
more  frequently  occur  simultaneoii>ly.  After 
the  first  copious  discharge,  the  iMtu-nt  <  x|>e- 
rienoea a  distreniiig  feeting  of  awiaustuit)  and 
frintnessi with  ringingr  in  the  eeis  and  giddioeis. 
Hie  subsequent  discliarges  from  the  stomach 
and  lliose  from  llie  bowels  do  not  ilifH  r  from 
each  other  in  appeaiance,  excepting  as  tite 
matters  ejected  from  the  Moinach  may  be  tinged 
by  ni'  incs  or  other  ingesta:  they  ar^'  ^(.-ne- 
rAly  watery,  colourless,  and  inodorous,  and 
are  compand  in  their  appeaianoe  to  harlq^ 
broth,  or  mort-  frequently  to  rict^watfr.  Some- 
times ihey  iw  likti  milk,  occasionally  yellow- 
ish, greeotah,  like  muddy  water  or  ye:u»t;  but 
the  **  omuae^atooUif"  as  they  ue  emphatkally 
teiraed,  which  oonrist  of  albominoiM  flakes 
floatiiii:  ill  <  aim,  or  discharges  of  pure  serum, 
are  of  tlie  most  frequent  occurrmce.  The  de- 
jections sometimei  taJce  place  without  effort  or 
uneasi!U"^s,  but  occasionally  very  forcibly, 
with  simultaneous  vomiting,  iii>ai^m,  and  sink- 
ing of  the  paim.  This  violent  action  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  not  of  lon^  contiauano^ 
Uie  powers  of  the  system  being  unable  to 
support  it:  hence  the  vomiting  and  purgint; 
l^enerally  cease  some  hours  before  death ;  but 
ID  soow  cases  a  dtsdnige  of  sefum  takes  olace 
from  tlie  rectum  oa  auy  movenent  of  the  tmdy 
till  Ute  iatai  clu^. 

In  most  cases  some  time  aAer  the  coinmence' 
ment  of  this  affection  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
but  in  otJiers  previously  to  it,  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  tlie  muscles  of  the,nngers  and  toes 
are  felt,  and  these  aSHacXiom  gndually  extend 
along  Ae  limbs  to  die  trunk.  Tbt  spasms  are 
imperfectly  clonic  or  convulshe,  with  infre- 
quent relaxations,  are  altt^iided  great  pain, 
and  leave  for  some  days  afterwards  a  dep-t>e  of 
stiffness  in  the  aHbcted  muscles.  Tlie  pulse  is 
from  llie  Jirbt  jstuall,  weak,  aud  uccflerdtcd  i 
and  after  a  certain  interval,  but  especially  on 
the  accession  of  spasms  or  severe  vomitings  it 
sinks  suddenly,  so  is  to  be  speedily  lost  in  the 
external  juirls.  Tlie  length  of  time  (UiriiiL' 
which  a  patient  will  live  in  titis  joutsekss  ^tale 
is  remarkable.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr. 
Kellett,  the  piilsp  Wis  •rone  williin  three  hours 
from  the  aitiick,  ytt  the  man  lived  twenty-two 
hours  in  that  state.  On  the  cessation  of  s^iosm 
and  vomiting,and  sometimes  apparently  from  the 
exhibition  of  remedies,  the  pulse  will  return  in 
tlie  extremities  for  a  short  time,  and  again  cease. 
The  skin  is  cold  frtun  the  commencement  of 
Iha  dtsease,  and  as  it  advaDcef,  becomes  gra- 
dualljf  colder,  and  is  coveted  «iher  with  a 


profuse  sweat  or  a  clainmy  moisture.  Tluj 
State  of  its  circulation  and  its  ioseusibility  are 
sometimes  strongly  denoted  by  the  fellowinf 
circumstances:  le*-  In  =  ^vl^!  not  dniw  M  ind 
from  it;  Misters  and  uiiier  vesicatones  will  not 
act;  and  evcD  the  miaeml  acids  and  boiling 
water  produce  no  effect,  and  some  patient<;  nre 
not  even  sensible  of  their  application.  In 
Kuropeans  the  colour  of  the  sur&ce  is  often 
livid ;  the  tips  and  nails  prmeut  a  Uue  tint ; 
and  the  skin  of  the  feet  and  bands  beooinas 
corrugated,  and  exhibits  a  sodrlen  appemneeif 
as  if  from  long  immersion  in  hot  water. 

With  these  symptoms  coexist  violent  pain 
of  the  intcMines,  with  a  sensation  of  writning 
and  iwisuug  ilicre;  htsirlburn,  which  the  sul^ 
ferer  compares  to  a  lire  consuming  his  entmils; 
excessive  thiist;  anxie^,  with  inexpressible  un« 
cashless  about  the  pnecmdia ;  hiccup ;  jactiia- 
tion;  and,  nolwitlisiaiidiii>i  the  actual  coldness 
of  the  8ur£ice,  and  even  of  iuteroal  parts 
which  an  accessible  to  the  toofdi,  the  tongue 
for  insL'Uice,  a  <- r;;r -if  heat  which  imj^'N  the 
patient  luct^ssaniiy  to  throw  ofl  tlie  bed-clothes. 
The  breathing  is  much  affected,  being  peiw 
formed  either  more  slowly  than  usual,  some- 
times for  instance,  in  tlie  advanced  stage,  only 
at  the  rate  of  seven  respirations  in  a  minute, 
or  the  inspirstions  are  siMVt  and  sudden,  with 
violent  pain  from  spesm  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
the  voice  bein^  fetiile,  hollow,  hoarse,  and 
interrupte<l.  The  eyes  are  !>uuk  ui  their  orbits; 
tlie  cornea  Haccid,  the  coniunctivte  frequently 
8uftuse<l  with  bhxKl ;  the  features  of  the  face 
coUap^-d ;  and  Llie  whole  countenance  wears  a 
cadaverous  aspect.  The  secretions,  those,  of 
the  skin  and  intestines  excepted,  are  generally 
suspended.  Hie  frmetioDa  ef  the  mmd  are 
undisturbed  almost  to  the  v«7  hm  meoient  of 
existence. 

The  approach  of  recovery  is  denoted  by  the 

r\s\r-y  of  th"  ^nl  the  return  of  heat  to  the 
surtuce,  mciination  to  natural  sleep,  diminu- 
tion or  cessation  of  vomiting,  nuiging,  aid 
spasms,  and,  after  an  interval,  tne  rc-appeer- 
ance  of  bilious  stools,  urine,  and  saliva.* 

Uegsuding  the  above  its  a  picture  of  the 
general  ^pe  of  a  disease  rather  variable  in  cha* 
meter,  we  dmll  proceed  to  relate  thie  more 

striking  deviations  fnnn  the  ordtneij  fem 
which  were  observed  in  India. 

laMad  of  the  exceedingly  sunk  state,  there 
was  a  marked  excitement,  with  a  hot  and  dry 
skin,  and  a  pulse  of  considerable  force,  m 
several  instances  throughout  great  part  of  the 
course  of  the  disease-f  This  in  some  cases 
arMe  from  the  early  eidiibition  of  stimuhmts, 
but  m  others  it  appeared  to  l>e  an  essential 
part  of  the  disorder.  Tlititse  caries  yielded  most 
certainly  and  readily  to  treatment ;  and  bence^ 
many  of  them  liavmi;  l>een  subdued  without 
the  occurrence  of  sinking  or  debility,  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  whedier  this  deseriptimi  of 

"  Soot'i  Kspoft*  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera ; 
derKm  oa  Cholcia,  B.  M.  aad  S.  Jeanwl,  vol.  xr. 
D.  324  i  OMifjtf  en  Cholsm  and  the  Padiology  of 
Mucoos  Membraacsi  XaasdliyV  Sketch  sf.ihc 
DiseMCS  of  India,  fte. 

t  M adnt  BspsMs,  p.  aav* 
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disorder  redly  belonuoil  to  the  epidemic ;  bat 
that  it  did  so  was  phu  ikI  bi yoiul  all  question 
by  some  of  the  uwre  protracted  cases  degene- 
rating into  the  ordinary  low  form. 

T!U6  most  fiual  variety  of  the  disease  was 
denoted  1>y  the  slightnen  of  the  oominotion  in 
tlu'  systom:  iIictl-  was  no  vomiting;  hanlty 
aiiy  putpng,  perlmps  there  were  only  one  or 
two  stools;  with  no  perceptible  spasm;  no 
pain  of  any  kind  ;  n  mortal  coldness  with 
arrest  of  the  circulation  cumiiig  on  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  patient  dviog  without  a 
ttruj^le  within  three  or  four  houni.  Se>x'ral 
instances  were  heard  of,  at  Iloobly  and  other 
plares,  of  nulivrs  bcim;  stnick  with  tlie  dis- 
ease wbibt  walkii^  in  the  open  air,  and 
whO)  having  fidhn  down,  letdnd  a  little, 
coraplainpd  of  vcrti<;o,  deaftiess,  and  l)1indness, 
and  expired  m  a  few  muiutes.  Mr.  Scot 
inlbrais  ns  that  this  most  deadly  form  of  the 
disease  frequently  manifested  itself  in  hx»l 
epidemic  visitations,  which  were  oflta  observed 
in  India,  all  the  cases  occurring  at  the  same 
time  in  a  givw  district  pwrtafcing  of  the  same 
pecttliari^  of  chaneter. 

TIic  collapsed  form  iif  disease  first  described 
is  tiiat  which  has  been  most  hequenlly  observed. 
In  fatal  cases  its  duration  varies  from  Ibar  to 
ti<;!it  hours  ;  whilst  in  those  which  terminate 
favourably,  a  result  often  apparently  due  to 
early  medical  assistance,  the  patient  may  be 
restored  to  perfect  convalescence  in  a  period 
ranging  from  twenty-fbtir  to  forty-eieht  hours. 
But  in  many  cases  cunsiderahle  ilisturbanct;  of 
the  system  intervenes  between  the  po-iod  of 
ooHapae  and  lestoiBtion  to  health,  or  this  dis- 
turbuice  may  itself  cause  death.  The  Indian 
repculers  mention  two  forms  of  this  disorder. 
In  the  one,  with  some  excitement  in  the 
system,  the  bowels  continue  to  discharge,  for 
many  days,  first  browu  aiid  watery,  then  dark, 
black,  and  pitchy  stools,  sometimes  with  blood, 
and  with  peculiar  pains  in  the  bowels,  particu- 
larly in  the  rectum.  T1i«  other,  a  distinct 
febrile  form,  we  shall  deacrihe  in  die  language 
of  the  Densal  Report:— 

**  The  wver  which  almost  invariably  at* 
tended  this  second  stapr  of  the  disease  (in 
Europeans),  mrtook  much  of  the  nature  of 
tiie  common  bilious  attacks  of  these  latittides. 
There  was  a  hot  dry  skin,  a  foul  deeply-funed 
tonKue,  parched  mouth,  thirst,  sick  stomach, 
restlessness,  watchfulness,  and  quick  variable 
pulse,  sometimes  with  cielihum  and  stupor, 
nnd  other  marked  aflections  of  the  bmin. 
Generally,  wheti  the  disonler  proved  fatal  in 
this  stage,  the  tongue,  from  beii^  cream-co- 
lourerl,  became  brown,  and  sometimes  blaek, 
hard,  and  more  deeply  furred  ;  the  teeth  and 
hps  « ere  covered  with  sordes ;  the  stale  of  the 
skin  varied,  chills  alternating  with  heats;  the 
pulse  became  extremely  quick,  weak,  and  tre- 
mulous; hiccough,  catching  of  the  breath,  great 
restlessness,  and  deep  moaning  succeeded;  and 
the  patient  soon  sunk,  incoherent  and  insen- 
sible, under  the  debilitating  eflects  of  low  aer- 
rous  fever,  «tid  finqnent,  dvk,  lany,  tlvinn  db- 
charges." 

Aooneentiviriever,  tinutartoifaiiywkun 
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from  Dn.  Russell  'and  Barry,  is  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Ihissia  than  in  India. 
The  following  description  of  it  we  owe  to 
these  gentlemen :  — 

After  the  blue  cold  period  has  la.sted  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four,  seldom  to  forty-eight 
hours  or  upwards,  the  pulse  and  exienial  heat 
begin  gradually  to  return,  headach  is  com- 

C*  '  led  of,  witn  noise  in  the  ean,  the  tongue 
mes  more  loaded,  redder  at  the  tip  tind 
edges,  and  also  drier.  Uigh-coloured  urine  is 
passed  witli  pain  and  in  small  quantities,  the 
pupil  is  oflen  diluted,  soreness  is  felt  on  pres- 
sure over  the  liver,  stomach,  and  \ie\\y ;  bleed- 
ing by  the  lancet  or  leeches  is  re<(Uin-d.  Ice 
to  the  bead  gives  great  relief.  In  short,  the 
patient  is  now  labmning  under  a  continued 
fever,  not  to  he  distinguishe<l  from  ordinaiy 
fever.  A  profuse  critical  perspiration  may 
come  on  from  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
leave  the  sutrenT  convalescent ;  but  much  mnm 
frequently  the  quickness  of  pulse  and  heal  uf 
skin  continue,  the  tongue  becomes  brown  and 
parched,  the  e^yes  are  sufiuaed  and  drowsy; 
there  is  a  dull  nnsh  with  stupor  and  heaviness 
about  tlie  countetiance  much  resembling  tyjihus, 
dark  sordes  collect  about  the  lips  and  teeth, 
sometimes  the  patient  is  pale,  sqtialid,  and 
low,  with  the  pulse  and  neat  below  natural, 
but,  wiih  the  typlMms  stupor,  delirium  super- 
venes, and  death  takes  place  from  the  fourtn  to 
the  eighth  dav,  or  even  brter,  in  the  very  indi- 
vidual, too,  vmom  the  most  assiduous  attention 
had  liaiely  saved  in  the  first  or  cold  stage.  To 
give  a  notion  of  the  importance  and  danger  of 
cholera  fever,  a  most  intelligent  physician,  I^. 
Reimer,  of  the  Mei  chant-IIospital,  informs  us, 
that  of  twenty  cases  treated  under  his  own  eye, 
who  iell  victims  to  the  disease^  seven  died  in 
the  cold  stage,  and  thhrteen  in  the  conaecultve 
fever."* 

The  sitne  g^eiillemen  state,  as  the  result  of 
their  observation,  that  the  following  are  the 

Soints  of  difference  between  the  Eurupaan  epi- 
emic  and  that  of  India: — 
"  First,  the  evacuations,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  seem  to  have  been  mucn  mure  pro- 
fuse and  iin  jovemnhle  in  the  Indian  than  in  the 
present  cliolera,  though-  tlie  cliaracters  of  the 
evacuations  wre  precisely  the  same. 

"  Secondly,  restoration  to  health  from  the  cold 
stage,  without  pos-ning  through  consecutive  fever 
of  any  kind,  was  by  far  more  fn  imenl  in  India 
than  hoe  (St.  Petersburgh),  nor  did  the  conse- 
cutive fever  there  aswme  a  ty  phoid  type.f 

*  Report  of  Dn.  AhmV  and  Bmfg  lo  C.  C. 
Greville,  Etq..  publUh<><].  aoionK other  paam,  by 
aathority  of  His  Majesty Host  NonombM  Privy 

Council. 

t  It  we  compare  the  iymptonw  auributed  tothia 
coowculive  fever  by  D«.  Uussi  11  and  Burry,  with 
thoae  quoted  from  the  Bengal  Rpporu,  the  dinwneii 
between  ihif  itage  of  tho  re>i>i.n'i  n  .-  i<  -  it.,ii\» 

not  appear  very  strlkitm  :  cy.itAici  ii/phoid  stt-mi 
alinosi  equally  ap[>lu-,'i,iU  i.i  Imtli.  Variflir*  were 
obterved  in  the  dinc»»c  a»  ii  pr<  vaikd  in  the  diflTer. 
ent  Indian  preaidenciei.  anfl  li»<-«i^i'  iif-twcn;  ihat 
which  existed  in  Hindoataa  and  Ccyion,  prrh»p«  as 
considerable  as  those  now  obsenred  hyf  the*<>  intrlH- 
fsat  phvdcfaias.  In  fonid  lo  what  u  suted  in  tbo 
esMtt  leiBind  te,  telsilTe  10  the  giaaMv  fta^MBsy 
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"Thirfllv.  the  proportion  (if  (k-aiUs  in  tlu' (  oUl 
Stage,  i'uini>:ired  witn  UiU!t<e  iii  tliv  hot,  wag  far 
greater  in  India,  toGOfding  to  Dr.  BwMll'ft 
ptrienoe,  than  here. 

**  Fourtlily,  the  number  of  iiMdical  men  and 

liosiiital  ;itti  inlams  alUick<  <l  willi  clioli  ni  iliir- 

ins  tlie  preseut  ejtidmic,  in  |»oportioQ  to  the 
wnole  emplojfed,  and  to  other  claatet  of  foctety, 

has  Ikhti  hrydnd  all  compTiri<nii  t^rpalcr  lien? 
than  in  India  under  sunilar  circumstances. " 

Dr.  Keir  of  Bfoacowgivaa  the  following  des- 
cription of  the  consecutive  or  secondary  morbid 
state.      A  second  q^deal  now  begins,  sume- 
tmifs  as  M'vere,  and  (n  qumtly  not  less  fatal, 
though  more  slowly  fo,  than  the  first ;  this  is 
mofadily  tb«  eflhct  of     moAid  dtanfes  which 
have  iHt-ii  induced  during  the  fir>t  |H  ri(><l  of 
the  duie«ii>e.    The  appearance  ut  tiie  cutupliunt 
is  now  entirely  changed,  insomuch  that  one  who 
li.ul  hut  seen  the  patient  during  the  fii>t  j>triod, 
or  been  luhl  uf  Uie  symptom^,  could  uol  jk»)»>i- 
bly  know  that  he  was  sufTering  from  the  epi- 
muuc.   I  have  observed  the  dinwac  in  thia,  its 
Meond  period,  to  assume  finir  fbniui ;  Ae  fint, 
an  inflammatory,  or  rather  sub-iufianunator)' 
state  of  the  stomach  and  boweU|  most  fre- 
quently the  latter,  wNneiimef  conjohied:  the 
second,  inflammatory  irritntion  of  thp  lungs, 
with  pain  of  the  chest,  cough,  vi;H  id  expectora- 
tion, and  fever,  appearing  aii  a  critical  metas- 
tasis of  the  disease :  the  third,  bilious  or  bilio- 
nervous  fever,  with  suppuration  of  the  parotid 
glands;  in  one  case,  with  axillary  supjnirating 
bubo,  towards  the  end  of  the  fewr,  an  inflam- 
matory initatiou  of  the  lunss  took  place,  end- 
iiiK  in  vomica :  and  the  fourth,  a  congestive 
sub-inflammatory  state  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cSaord.  Hiia  but,  as  was  natural  to  expect  from 
the  nature  and  srat  uf  the  affeetitjn,  prorod  by 
far  tiie  iuo!>t  d4Uik;eious  and  most  lirequently 
latal  form  of  the  second  period;  it  appeared 
fenendtv  to  supervene  after  the  poiiging,  vomit- 
ing,  and  cramps  had  been  relieved,  and  the  ex- 
ternal heat  in  some  deirree  restored  ;  thepatimt 
complained  of  pain  iu  the  back,  between  the 
abouldeMifaMies,  or  in  some  ottunr  fMurt  of  the 
.spine,  sometimes  alone;  its  whole  tract ;  he  a]>- 
peared  sleepy  to  snch  a  defiiee  Utat  al  lirst  1 
was  disposed  to  attnhute  this  state,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  eflects  of  tiie  opium  given  in  the 
first  period.    But  I  was  soon  convinced  tlat 
the  cause  of  this  symptom,  and  of  another 
Strongly  cbaiactenstic  or  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease namety,  the  filling  of  the  vessels  of  the 
sclerotica  with  red  blood,  was  a  congestive  sub- 
inflammatory  state  of  the  bmia  and  spinal  dunrd. 
This  stiikng  symptom  at  flrst  began  to  draw 

at  Petertburgh  of  the  iccond&rjr  "  typhoid,"  or,  as 
more  commonly  designateii  in  India,  low  biliary 
■yniptoins,  •we  ronfi-»s  that  wo  ob&prve  a  discrepancy 
wli' 11  V.  r  f  ,nl  :\  s;i' II  [  part  of  the  samo  Re- 
port, in  which  Ds  s.  Uu!»s<  ll  and  Barry  st at*?,  "  Coo- 
vnlrsct-ncn  frotn  cholera  lia<  hmi  rapid  and  pirfert 
hetti,  aa  ia  provi  d  hy  thn  foHowing  fact.  Tl\c  Mi- 
nitter  of  the  lotenor  had  given  urdcnt  tliat  all  con- 
val««centa,  civil  as  well  as  military,  at  the  General 
Hotpiul,  should  hf,  dt'taiucd  fourteen  day«.  We 
inspected  about  two  hundred  uf  these  dltimt*  some 
days  back,  with  Sir  J.  Wylic,  and  found  them  ia 
aiMdlMi  baalthf  without  a  siiifla  aoibid  seqaeU." 


Itself  m  liic  inferior  part  of  the  gloW  of  the 
e^tai  j  il  gnuluully  iucreii&«,-d,  and  Utile  by  htUc 
reached  the  upper  part,  while  the  eyes  turned 

aiwaids,  exposing  the  lower  part  gorged  with 
ood.  TUs  stale  of  the  pauent  generallv  ended 
in  a  complete  coma,  and  proved  fittti  a  tern 
hours  afterwards." 

Besides  the  various  and  appalling  symptom 
which  indir  itP  .rfnend  denuigement  of  the  ac- 
tion of  tite  bulids,  Utere  are  appearances  in  the 
blood  drawn  during  the  colIajMed  stage,  sliew- 
ing  tliat  the  fluids  feel  the  influence  of  this 
formidable  disease.     These  appearances  are 
\i'ry  uniformly  expressed  fiy  trie  terms  dark, 
black,  or  tarry,  iu  regard  to  colour,  and  by  thick, 
ro{>y,  syrupy  or  semi-ooagulated,  in  respect  lo 
cfiiisi>tence.    This  change  in  the  condition  of 
tlie  cumulating  fluid  is  fully  proved  to  be  ui 
the  ratio  of  the  dniation  oruift  disease;  the 
blood  at  tlie  commencement  ^seeming  to  be 
nearly  or  altogether  uaiural,  and  more  or  less 
rapidly  ast^umiiig  a  morbid  State  as  the  malady 
advances.  Ihis  condltioa  w«s  less  consptctious 
in  cases  of  cheileni  ushered  in  by  symptoms  of 
excitement,  than  where  the  collajised  state  of 
the  system  had  occurred  early ;  and  in  certain 
rare  cases  it  was  not  observable  at  all,  and  the 
blixMl  flowcti  readily  ftom  the  vpin;  but  the 
reverse  was  the  f.ict,  both  with  respect  to  its 
conditioQ  and  the  manner  of  its  flowing  fiem 
the  arm,  in  an  immense  majority  of  instances. 
In  general,  after  a  certain  quantity  of  dark, 
tiiick  blood  had  been  drawn,  its  colour  became 
lighter,  its  consistence  less  thick,  and  the  circu- 
lation revived,  such  appearances  always  aflfard- 
ing  grounds  for  a  proportionably  f.ivonr.dile 
prognosis.  There  is  some  discrepancy  m  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  of  the  mode  in  whidi 
this  disease*!  blood  coagulates.    In  some  in- 
stances), we  learn,  tlic  coagulation   ts  rapid, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  slow  a^  imperfect.  He> 
poneis  an  unanimous  in  dechirira  it  deficient 
m  serum,  and  destitute  of  the  ho%  coal.  The 
latter  is  occasionally  obser\  t  d  in  (-uses  attended 
with  reaction^  in  which  the  blood  is  not  black 
and  thick.* 

llie  dischanxes  from  patients  suflering  under 
lias  disease  were  subjected  to  experiment  by  Dr. 
Christie.  Hiesecietioncoosista  o  t  two  subsbmeM, 
the  one  a  tran.span'nt  sertjus  fluid,  the  other  an 
opaque  white  coajjuluin ;  the  former  perfectly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  the  latter  quite  insoluble. 
These  matters  being  submitted  to  the  action  of 
re-agents,  the  fluid  part  was  found  to  be  pure 
serum,  and  tlie  coagulated  portion  fibrin.  The 
secretion,  tlierefore,  as  the  author  remarks,  has 
a  comjiosition  similar  to  that  of  the  blood  d^ 
priv<Kl  of  its  colonrins?  matter;  but  the  scrum  is 
in  laucli  larger  proportion  to  the  fibrin  than  in 
that  fluid. 

Chemistry  has  been  occupied  in  researches 
into  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  of  the  se- 
cretions in  this  di.se;L<ie  since  it  lia^i  extended 
into  Eurom.  Mr.  Herrman  of  St.  Peteisbtugh, 
who  regtuus  Dree  acetic  add  as  an  estcntial  coik- 
stituent  of  the  hlood  when  in  a  healtliy  state, 
finds  a  deflcieucy  of  it  io  that  of  choleric  pa- 

*  Madias  iUiwit«  pi.  us.  te. 
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tients.  Hiis  gentleaiaii,  like  our  Indian  prac- 
titioners, luu  observed  that  the  crassameu- 
tum  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  tlie  serum 
in  thu  diiease  than  in  nealthi  and  tim  in- 
oeased  rdative  c^nantity  of  eranunentuin  was 
Ibvnd  to  be  in  direct  pn)|X)rti(>ii  to  (1tt>  iiitt'n- 
li^  of  the  disease.  Tlte  Huiib  voided  hy  Hoo\ 
ana  vomitiiif  contained,  he  informs  us,  besides 
water,  some  acttic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of 
osiiuuome,  salnarj'  mailer,  bul^ric  acid  and 
mucus.  Tliey  very  much  resemble  gastric  juice, 
but  do  not  oootain  any  free  muriatic  acid.  In 
tha  alvine  discharges,  the  quantity  of  butyric 
aciil  is  sT«-att  r  than  m  the  fluid  voided  by  TO- 
roiting  ;  and  they  contain,  besides,  some  albu- 
men, a  fetid,  oily  matter,  aod  a  small  admnture 
of  bile.* 

2.  Character  of'  the  epidemic  as  it  appiarcd 
m  Sujtderland  in  183 1 .  Thus  fiur  our  account 
of  this  formidable  malady  has  been  derived  from 
the  very  valuable  mass  of  information  with 
whitli  we  have  Ix-en  favoured  by  our  metlical 
brethren  in  India,  and  the  many  intelligent 
men  who  have  witnessed  its  ravages  on 
continent  of  Europe.  C'irruinstances  having 
brought  it  under  our  own  observation,  wt-  shall 
endeavour  to  conv^  sncdnctly  to  the  reader  the 
results  of  our  experience,  prefeced  hy  a  few  re- 
flections on  the  character  and  designation  of  the 
disease  which  this  exoerience  has  suggested  to  us . 

A  ^iMStiom  has  oeen  repeatedly  discussed, 
but  imhoot  hftvbig  been  so  nr  settled  as  either 
to  lead  tlie  profession  to  feel  satisfied  with  the 
name  first  given  to  the  disease,  or  to  adopt  a 
designation  move  consonant  widi  its  nature; 
vn. — can  it  he  properly  considered  :ls  belonging 
to  die  gt-aus  cholera  2  or  u  iu  character  so  much 
more  closely  related  to  that  of  fever  as  to  ren- 
der it  advisable,  consistently  with  accurary  of 
arrangement  and  precision  of  nomenclature,  to 
place  it  among  febrile  disorders,  and  give  it  a 
designation  more  coiresponding  than  its  pre- 
sent one  with  its  new  nosological  position? 

The  vomiting',  purgtnpr,  Spa>;in.s,  and  prostration 
which  are  generally  considered  as  the  patho- 
gnomic symptoms  of  cholera,  belong  equally  to 
a  certain  stai^e  of  this  disease  as  to  the  ordinary 
form;  and  in  addition  to  this  argument,  it  may 
be  urged  that  only  a  strong  aflinity  could  have 
led  men  so  intelligent  as  our  Indian  practi- 
tioners unanimously  to  desitrnate  it  by  the  term 
cliolerd.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  limit  our  view 
to  one  stage  only  of  the  disease,  the  fbnuer  rea- 
son is  fevaUe;  btttifweefmbraoe,as  weonght 
to  do,  all  its  parte  as  we  witness  them  in  Eu- 
rope,— if  we  consider  that  the  choleric  symp- 
toms, if  not  fetal,  prove  but  the  commeoeement 
of  a  series  of  changes  to  which  any  one  who 
witnessed  tljcm  alout  would  give  the  appella- 
tion of  fever,  and  which  men  of  great  expe- 
rience in  the  diaease  have  declaied  they  oould 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Todd,  ( Ms4iMl43lunU||^  K»> 
vipw,  Jaly  1831,  d.  286.) 

A  tpecimen  of  the  intestinal  diMharge  from  a 
cbitd  three  years  old,  labouring  under  the  dUease, 
with  which  we  fumifthed  M.  Majendie  when  he  vi- 
sited Ssoderland,  was  aaslyssd  bv  that  «Dtleinw: 
aad  hs  informed  us  that  it  ceotaiBsd  snrameu  aod 


not  distinguish  from  typhus, — if  we  observe, 
too,  that  long  before  this  epidemic  excited  at- 
tention, symptoms  strikingly  resembling  those 
of  cholera  had  been  obsemd  to  form  the  ini- 
tiatory stage  of  certain  maligmmt  ftrvis,* — 
we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  it  is  in  reality 
a  fever,  and  that  to  designate  it  merely  choltta 
is  to  tiike  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  to  give 
to  the  inexperienced,  as  far  as  a  name 
give  it,  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  diseaj>e.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  advisable  to  maik 
its  relation,  a  relation  which  it  unquestion- 
ably possesses,  to  die  disease  ftom  which  it  is 
dissociated,  and  to  apply  to  it  the  trivial  epithet 
choleric.  CoDsooaotly  with  these  views,  we 
should  advise  that  the  name  suggested  bj 
I>r  Johnson,  epidemic  choleric JeoCTf  be  in  fil- 
ture  adopifcd  iis  its  designation. 

The  argument  against  this  change  derived 
from  tlie  universal  employment  of  the  oilier 
name  by  our  Indian  practitioners,  is  not  of  much 
force ;  for  it  is  manifest,  from  many  circum- 
stinces,  that  in  Hiudostan  the  disease,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  consisted  of  tte  cold 
8tat;e  only,  many  reporters  not  at  all  advert- 
ing to  Uie  con!*culive  fever ;  and  Mr.  Jame- 
son alone,  in  the  Beng;il  Reports,  treats  of  it  at 
any  considerable  leu'jth.  So  rare  indeed  was 
it,  lliat  we  have  met  with  Indian  physicians  of 
no  inconsiderable  experience  in  die  disease, 
whose  observation  it  had  escaped  altogether. 
It  should  be  remaihed,  too,  thiSt  Mr.  Jameson 
declares  the  febrile  stage  to  have  been  rare  and 
slight  among  natives  in  general ;  but  that  it  fre- 
quently oocoired  in  BunpeaM  and  natives  of 
robust  and  athletic  make.  It  would  appear 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  disease  has  receded 
13mm  its  origmal  source,  it  has  been  undergoing 
more  and  more  a  transmutation  into  a  febrile 
character.  Drs.  Russell  and  Dany,  it  will  have 
Ix-en  remarkfxl,  state  that  restoration  to  health 
from  the  cold  stage,  without  passing  through 
consecutive  iisver  of  any  kind,  was  by  (hr  more 
frequent  in  India  than  at  St.  Petersbiirgh,  a 
statement  which,  while  it  asserts  the  increased 
ftequeiuy  of  fever,  certainly  implies  that  re- 
storniion  to  health  sometimes  takes  place  with- 
out Its  occurrence.  Now  we  can  positively 
assert  that  we  have  not  met  widi  a  single  eaae 
in  Elngland,  in  which  iever  did  not  intervene 
between  die  choleric  or  cold  stage  and  restora- 
tion to  healtii ;  and  the  result  of  inquiries  we 
have  addressed  to  individuals  the  most  ob- 
serviBfr  and  moat  ftnriliar  with  die  disease  in 
this  country,  has  proved  that  their  exyierience 
has  coiacided  with  our  own.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  cases  this  fever  has  been  slight,  but  the 
choleric  sta^o  has  bevii  so  likewise;  /T)r  we 
h/ive  alwiitfs  observed  a  currtiipundcnct:  in  intcn^ 
aitii  between  thene  stages. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  epidemic 
dwleric  lisver,  the  Miowiag,  aocoiding  to  our 
experience,  woaU  eompriae  its  distinctive 
symptoms. 

•  For  farther  informotion  on  this  point  consult 
Dr.  Negri's  liCtter  to  Dr.  Barry  j  Morton,  Pyrrto- 
login,  pp.  If),  33,  81  i  Tottt  de  Pebribas,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  i.  p.  124  ■  aod  Ked.  >HSjSy  bj  I.  Bioim> 
H<D<  pp«  37-ii9. 
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AftcrwMerydiMttea^orodieri^viwrally  !>liKht 
itiiii»|X)9iUQn,  vumiUng  and  iiui'^inc  of  .t  white 
Of  u>IourleH!»  fiuul,  vHileut  cnunps,  ^eal  jpro«- 
tnuion  and  colUps*:,*  the  l«it  oecumni;  timul- 
Uinroiisly  with  tlu'  vomiting  ami  rr.unps,  or 
sUorilj  alter  them.  hliouUl  ihn  ))atie(il  surMve 
the  la-st  uiincif  •ynpUMsos,  a  ttateof  excitenetit 
and  fever  supervenes. 

We  can  convey  a  corretl  idea  of  the  disease 
only  by  dividiii^  it  into  three  stages,  the  itici- 
jnrnlf  the  coid  or  thokrit,  uud  tin  jlbrik  -.  the 
diviskm  is  a  natuial  one,  according  with  the 
character  of  the  dnt  riM'. 

1.  Stfmjttomt  oj  the  incipient  ttafie.  In  an 
iiiiineiise  majority  of  iniitancies,  diarrhiea  has 
been  the  prominrnt  symptom  of  thiis  sta;?r. 
Languor  and  la:>^iiudc,  aad  occasionally  nausea 
and  vertiiro  coexisted  with  the  disorder  of  the 
bowels,  and  sometimes  certain  of  Uicm  ^mp- 
toms  may  have  appeared  without  it ;  but  its 
oc(  um  iirc  liii-s  11  so  common,  tli;it  we  luivc 
treated  few  ca»es  m  which  it  tmd  not  preceded 
the  more  fonnidable  symptoms.  On  examininj^ 
tlie  discharges,  if  Ii.u»>  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  shortly  iilier  the  uccunence  of  the 
diarrhtpa,  they  will  be  observed  to  be  focal 
and  biitous,  but  we  shall  find  that  they  nib- 
sequently  bear  the  serous  character  of  those 
which  o<  (  ur  after  tlie  clioleric  stage  is  fully 
formed  i  they  are  passed  copiously  and  with- 
out much  griping;  the  fe«lin|r  of  debility 
which  atteriiib  Uuin  i.s  preat,  and  this  diar- 
rhoea is  so  exliaustniL',  that  \vc-  have  met 
with  patients,  especially  those  adxaitced  in  life, 
in  wliom  a  coiisiutrablf  ck-i:ree  of  collapse  Iia<I 
occurred,  with  a  Itcblc  pulse,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing fiAy,  before  the  accession  of  vomiting  and 
cramps.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  purging 
is,  we  bdieve,  to  (luss  into  mt  choleric  su^(e ; 
but  the  transition  lias  frc-qucntly  occurred  shortly 
after  some  di^etic  enror,  either  as  to  quantiser 
quali^oflbod,  or  after  espwuie  to  cold.  The 
commencement  of  the  purging  has  snmetimc; 
preceded  by  several  days  the  accession  of  tlie 
choleric  stage,  and  occasionally  only  by  eight  or 
ten  hours;  but  forty-eight  hours  has  been  its 
mean  duration,  calculated  from  a  great  number 
of  instances.  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this 
incipient  Stage  from  aconvictioD^  the  lesultof 
eaomkiable  obsoration  of  die  disease,  that 
subsequent  symptoms  nii^ht  often  bo  prcvciitod, 
and  lite  pre8«r\'ed,  by  tlie  early  and  appropriate 
treatment  of  the  diarrhoea. 

2.  Symptoms  nf  Ihi  cold  or  choleric  ttage. 
Our  description  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we 
divide  into  two  periods  this  wy  impoituit 

"  By  eMap*e,  in  thi»  definition,  is  meant  ihc  fec- 
lilrnc»«  ur  uhiio«t  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  ;  t}ie 
clemb-hiiL-  upiifuruncr,  ihr  rotdnrss,  •hrinkiog,  and 
occasional  lilunicss  of  the  imrduc,  which  may  in 
other  diicaftfk  hv  dlmrved  atter  thr^  have  existed 
•one  lime,  and  as  the  poweis  of  life  are  passiing 
awhy  ;  but  which  pGCW  in  what  «•  ■ball  call  the 
cold  or  choleric  stage  «f  the  epidenie,  in  a  short 
tioM  after  its  commcncemeiit,  as  though  tliey 
formed  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  drgr««  nA 
cariy  aBcewiMi  of  this  collapsa.  and  tbewJiHa  A* 
charge,  ai«  the  ealy  diatlneiive  marks  that  we  an 
avara  ef  betwcsn  tlus  siase  of  lbs  cjiidcmie  and  on 
diaaiy  cholera.  # 


stage,  whidi  has  in  tmth  given  its  name  to  At* 

disease,  and,  by  its  fearful  symptoms,  has  m- 
groaaed  such  general  attention,  tiuU  the  £u:ts  of 
its  being  but  part  of  a  series  of  changes  has 
been  too  ufti  n  lu^t  si_'ht  of. 

Ftnt  ptrtod. — The  time  of  invasion  has  been, 
as  in  India,  in  a  gre-.a  majority  of  instances^ 
irom  two  tjo  four  o'clock  in  tlie  morning. 
Tlie  patient  is  attacked  with  ui>easiiiess  of 
tlie  iitomach,  (>ccu«tioiially  amounting  to  pain, 
to  which  speedily  succeeds  vomiting  of  the 
diaracterisuc  fluid  so  frvqueutty  docribed; 
and,  if  diarrhwa  liave  precede^!,  which  in  al- 
most all  the  ca.v<*  that  have  fallen  under  our 
observation  has  l»  i  n  the  ca.<»e,  a  purging  of 
xhr  same  fluid,  the  fiscal  contents  of  tlie  canal 
having  been  previously  expelled.  The  vomit- 
ing is  rarely  full  and  effectual,  consisting  ratlier 
of  anpareotly  unsatis&ctoqr  retchings  than  of 
a  full  dischaige  of  the  contents  of  die  stomach; 
but  sometimes  the^i-  contents  are  ixpilled 
forcibly,  as  if  squirted  from  a  huge  syringe. 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  oocn> 
sioiially  s<aiitv,  but  much  more  frpqtifntiv 
iliey  lake  place  copiously  and  forcibly. 
Simultaneously  witli  tlie  vomiting,  or 
not  unfrequently  before  this  symptom  has 
occurred,  cramps  take  place,  and  the  agotiy 
which  attends  them  constitutes  great  i)art  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  who  incessantly 
entreats  diat  fiiction  may  be  a)>p1ied  to  the 
]>art.s  thiv  affect.  However  soon  our  \isit 
laay  be  made,  the  pulse  will  geneniUy  be 
found  to  be  feeble  and  frequent ;  the  skin  in 
[xiint  of  heat  belo%v  the  ln-althy  sl;uidard ; 
Uie  cuuntt-nance  shrunk,  aud,  if  nut  livid, 
pallid;  and  the  respiration  hurried,  if  not 
checked,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  spasm  of 
the  diaphragm  and  inteicoita]  muscles.  The 
circulation  sinks  rein;urkably,  and  sometimes 
appears  momentarily  to  ceu^;,  on  every  acces- 
sion of  severe  vomiting  or  spasm. 

Srconti  period. — Tiic  iiR.in  diimtion  of  tlie 
preceding  period  varies  from  about  eight  to 
twelve  hours ;  the  vomiting  and  spasms  tliea 
either  totally  subside  or  recur  at  mucli  lonkrcr 
inltnuls,  and  the  palieiU  sinks  into  a  stale 
of  extreme  collapse.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist 
is  scarcely  or  not  at  ail  perceptible;  the  sur- 
6ce  is  ttniveraally  moist  and  cold,  excepting 
as  heat  is  imparted  from  without,  for  the  in- 
stant that  the  hands  or  other  parts  are  exposed, 
they  become  of  an  icy  coldness;  blueneaa,  if  it 
exist  at  all, — but  it  is  by  no  means  an  uni- 
form symptom, — is  now  conspicuous  on  the 
6oe  and  hands,  whidi  last  have  the  shrunk 
and  soddened  appearance  SO  generally  de- 
scribed ;  the  tongue  is  moist,  and,  if  not  actu- 
al ly  c-ohl,  at  least  cooler  than  natural ;  and  the 
voice  is  of  that  mingled  huskiness  and  feeble- 
ness whieb  strikes  the  ear  so  peculiarly.  In 
this  condition  there  is  little  sutfcrini:,  fxcfpt- 
ing  from  the  sense  of  weight  and  oppression 
at  the  pracordia,  of  which  the  patient  cotn-. 
plains  nuK  h  ;  for  even  should  spasms  ocrnr, 
they  aie  now  luo  feeble  to  excite  much  jmui  ; 
the  respiration  is  slow  ;  the  conjunctivse, 
especially  in  their  inferior  hemisphere,  are 
frequently  injected  with  dark<oiouied  Mood ; 
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and  the  insensibility  of  the  stomBch  ia  so  great, 
that  the  most  |x}wcrful  stimulants  may  be 
givLii  ami  i<  t.iine<l  witliout  tlie  organ  being 
apparenily  more  wosible  of  their  pi^aence 
than  if  it  were  a  lifeless  pouch.  The  «iiin«  is 
suspended  thmucrhnut  the  whole  rourse  of  a 
choleric  Majje  no  intense  as  we  have  described. 

However  hopeless  sadi  a  stale  mi^t  ap- 
pc;tr,  xre  have  seen  more  than  one  patient 
emerge  from  it  by  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  have  a  faint  chance  for  life  in  a 
very  bad  form  of  fever,  after  alt  the  eiibrts 
of  art  had  proved  meffiMtual  fi»r  bringing  on 
re.ution.  V\  c  hiivu  seen  this  apnarenlly 
spontaneous  transition  into  the  febrile  sta|^ 
lake  phu»  after  the  patient  had  remained  for 
many  hours  without  Miy  psiceptihle  pulse  at 
the  exueiiuues. 

Premising  that  the  danger  in  the  cold  stage, 
and  the  degree  and  malignancy  of  the  sub- 
sequent fever,  are  in  propoition  to  the  collapse 
whicli  is  i>])->frMil  in  ihissta^e,  we  shall  depict 
one  of  the  lighter  cases  which  occurred  du- 
ring the  epidemic,  lemarking  that  the  shades 
of  inlensilv  in  the  {lisnase  arc  so  infinite  that 
its  intermediate  de^^rt'ts  luusi  be  supphed  by 
Cliaicat  obsers  atlon. 

In  one  of  the  milder  cases  extreme  collapse 
does  not  take  place.  Whether  by  the  powers  of 
the  constitution,  or  the  remedies  employed, 
there  is  a  subsidenoe,  after  a  period  varying 
ftom  eiffat  to  twelve  hnuiB»  of  the  ciamp  and 
diarrhua  ;  tlie  i)atient  becomes  calm  and  com- 
posed, but  apj>ears  ratlier  low  and  sunk ; 
the  stomach  remains  irritable,  ocaisionally 
retaining,  occa.sioii.il !_v  rejeetin.:,  foot!  nr  mp- 
dicirie  administered ;  tJie  ^ktu  bccuiucis  uf  a 
iiKnlt  rate  \varniili,  but  yet  is  cooler  that!  na- 
tural, and  a  i!;ood  deal  of  adventitious  heat  is 
required ;  the  pubie  emerges  to  a  condition  of 
ruodenite  force,  without  much  fn  «iueucy,  be- 
ing probablv  about  eighty,  and  soti;  the  urinary 
secretion,  if  it  has  been  su<<pended  during  the 
spasmodic  period,  which  it  is  not  alwavs  in 
the  iniUler  L-ases,  is  restored;  altei  the  lapse 
of  a  few  liniirs,  should  vomiting  (x  t  ur,  bile  is 
perceptible  in  the  matters  vomited,  aiul,  gene* 
rally  by  the  assistance  of  calomel  or  otlier 
laxatives.  Inlious  stttols  are  disehan:e<l. 

The  tnui:iitiou  from  such  a  case  is  into  a 
mild  inflammatoiy  lever,  fenerally  with  some 
affection  of  the  head ;  from  which  the  pntient 
recovers  in  a  few  days,  by  lumsures  to  be  sub- 
sequently adverted  to. 

3.  St/mptomn  (»/■  the  febrile  stage. — Tlie  pre- 
ceding sl;igc,  m  most  instances,  makes  a  very 
gradual  transition  into  the  present  one.  Afler 
the  patient  has  remained  in  the  collapsed 
state  probably  for  a  oonriderably  longer  time 
tlian  the  medical  attendant  cx|)ccted,  .some 
decree  of  warmth  will  be  founil  returning  to 
the  surfeoe,  whidi  for  a  variable  period,  [>er- 
liaps  for  a  couple  of  dnvs,  has  been  silnii>>t 
of  icy  coldness ;  and  the  pul.se  i.s  projicjiuoK- 
ably  develojjed,  being  very  perceptible  at  the 
wrist,  generally  about  eighty  and  soft;  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  jnwloally  become 

di-lrndi  <J  witli  1)!()(m1;  nr  if  those  of  the  in- 
ferior hemisphere  have  been  i>u  duruig  the 


stage  of  collapse,  the  di«teastoo  now  diffuses 
itself  over  the  whole  membrane;  the  patient, 

who  on  his  attention  l>e-in^:  nnist-d  is  perfectly 
sensible,  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
of  a  sense  of  giddiness,  and  that  the  light  dis- 
tress^'s  his  rypf.  The  tongue  in  this  parly 
stage  IS  clean  and  moist ;  the  bovrels  are  rea- 
dily acted  upon  by  medicine,  and  the  dis- 
chaiges  are  feculent,  and  though  somewhat 
clayey,  contain  a  proportion  of  bile;  but  the 
urinary  secretion  is  soinetinics  either  not  re- 
stored, or  is  cousiderably  deficient  for  a  day 
or  two  after  die  eslablinment  of  fever.  In 
the  progress  of  the  fever,  the  tongue  becomes 
black,  and  sonies  accumulate  about  the  teeth ; 
the  eyes  become  more  and  more  injected  ; 
the  intellect  more  and  mnrp  torpid,  thouuh 
still  the  patieiu  can  be  roused  lo  ajiswer  ques- 
tions, and  even  may  make  one  or  two  sensdile 
remarks  on  his  condition;  but  the  instant  the 
conversation  ceases,  the  eyes  are  turned  up  in 
the  orbit,  exi>osing  throu.'h  the  half-closed 
eye-lids  the  red  sclerotica,  and  the  patient  is  in 
a  state  of  profound  stupor :  the  urinary  secre- 
tion is  now  establish<x! ,  and  the  urine,  which 
at  first  was  dark -coloured  and  cloudv,  is 
now  limpid  and  |):de;  tlie  alvine  disclMi-ges 
are  darker  coloured  than  at  fost;  and  through- 
out the  dtJiea.se  there  is  a  deficiency  of  \'as- 
culai  action  and  of  temperature,  which  we 
have  not  observed  to  the  same  extent  in  typhus 
or  any  other  fever.  However  flushed  the 
countenance  may  appear,  and  it  is  often  very 
considerably  so,  Uie  temperature  of  the  sur- 
fece  is  below  the  healthy  standard,  and  we 
have  not  often  found  the  pu!>e  aliove  ninety. 
i\phoid  is  iiul  Mi  inapprupriale  designation 
of  the  condition  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe i  but  we  think  that  an  individual  who 
had  once  watched  the  pru<;ress  of  such  a  case, 

WDuld  run  no  risk  of  eoiifoundin'j  it  on  future 
occasions  with  typhus  ;■ — tiie  deficiency  of  vvs- 
cular  and  calorific  power ;  the  peculiar  vascu- 
liritv  of  the  eye;  the  ahseiice  of  subsultiis 
and  muttering  lielinuin,  (fur  ihuugh  delirium 
occasionally  occurs  during  nii^ht,  the  con- 
dition of  the  intellect  is  throughout  much 
more  one  of  torpor  than  of  irregulwty,)  would 
U-  the  marks  by  which  he  would  diaciimioale 
the  two  affections. 

The  duration  of  such  a  febrile  stage  as  we 
have  described  i<s  from  a  week  to  ten  davs. 
Its  terminattoit  has  hepn  in  a  considerable 
majority  of  iiLstoK  es.  wiudi  have  fallen  under 
our  observation,  fatal.  'l"he  lirain  ha"?  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  the  organ  mainly  uiTec  ted, 
and  by  this  view  our  treatment  has  been  chiefly 
guided,  though  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
dition of  the  intestinal  canal  has  not  been 
IK  y:lccted. 

In  another  form,  and  one  which  su|)er\-cnes 
on  a  minor  degree  of  collapse  than  the  pre- 
ceding, tlie  symirtoins  do  not  differ  from  those 
described  alwve,  excepting  tka  lliere  are  in- 
dications of  greater  excitement, — more  warmth 
of  surfiu«,aodDioieforceand  frequency  of  nulse. 
Depletion  could  be  more  fircely  practised,  and 
it  was  alto 'ethera  raoreti  a<  t;d)ie  form  of  disease. 

The  tmlde»t  and  mw>t  tuctable  ty|ie  of  the 
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febrile  atage  vnu  denoted  by  symptoms  of 
ginenl  Irat  modente  excitement^  with  epigw- 
tric  pain  on  prrswrr.  lu'.nl  uh,  and  giddiness; 
tlie  tongue  bciu^  iii  [he  smm-  nine  eidier  clean, 
with  a  disposition  to  become  dry  and  glued, 
or  slightly  white  and  Ained;  tlie  skin  winn; 
the  fniise  ffee  and  Ibtcible:  the  wine  bi;^ 
Colotin  <l.  atifl  tlic  thirst  cunsitkrablf.  In  such 
a  case  ilKn  is  iitUe  or  no  confusion  of  thought 
or  delirium,  and  the  eyes  are  not  iiyeeled. 
\V  <•  [<fi  il  scartxly  remark  that  examples  of 
ill  IS  iiulU  iuid  tractable  type  of  the  febrile 
stage  occurred  after  a  choleric  stage,  in  which 
the  symptome  of  collapse  had  been  incoo- 
riderable,  in  whidi  the  urinary  secretion  had 
not  been  suspended,  or  which  liad  not  always 
been  attended  with  vomitii^f  a  symptom  ooca* 
■iona%  wanting  in  ilifht  caMS. 

The  wnttT  met  with  but  one  example  of 
considerable  afiectiou  of  tlie  tiiumctc  organs, 
and  this  occurred  in  a  case  in  point  of  general 
character  not  unlike  the  form  last  (It-scriln^d, 
though  somewhat  more  collapsed.  Tlie  uilec- 
tiun  w.ui  btonciual,  and  was  relieved  by  a 
copious  ixiM-ctoraiion  of  very  dark-eolomed 
sputa, — th.-  patient  leoOTering. 

In  the  precedinsr  sketch  of  the  febrile  sfatre, 
it  will  be  understood  that,  as  m  the  case  of 
the  choleric  stage,  we  liave  not  attempted  Id 
depict  all  the  various  shades  of  intensity  in 
which  tlie  dmas*  manifested  iu*eif'.  The  ex- 
tremes are  given :  to  have  eswiyed  to  de- 
acrihe  all  the  intermediate  degiees  would  hare 
awdled  the  aitide  beyond  reasonable  limits, 
!Uid  would  have  proved  a  burthen  to  the  me- 
mory ut'  Uie  reader,  rather  embanassii^  than 
beneficial  at  the  bed-side. 

Tlie  varieties  in  the  different  stages  which  we 
lja\u  lei  I  to  be  discern^  clinicdly  by  the 
reader  were,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  enentially 
the  same  in  dtaracter  with  the  fornu>  wo  have 
defucted,  differing  only  from  them  and  each 
other  in  shades  of  intensity  more  or  less  mi- 
nute; but  there  were  cases  obaerred  inStm- 
derland,  as  in  India,  of  whidi  the  dnmcler 
constitute<l  so  consi<leraWc  a  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  type,  tliat  our  description  would 
be  incomplete  did  we  pass  them  unnoticed. 

In  one  such  deviation  from  the  usual  type, 
the  discbarges  were  bdious  during  liie  choleric 
stajrf.,  whith,  in  fact,  could  not  be  discrimi- 
nated from  an  attack  of  oidinaiy  cholera;  a 
miUt  and  tractable  fimrm  of  ferer  ensued,  and 
the  patients  recovered.  One  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Ibe  wife  died  of  what  was  then  designated 
malignant  cholera.  The  order  for  prompt 
funerals  did  not  at  tliai  time  exist ;  and  on  the 
day  of  her  interment,  three  days  after  her 
death,  the  husband  sickened  of  the  form  of 
disease  we  are  now  describing,  and  recovered 
after  a  few  ilays  uf  fever. 

\>  e  witnessed  a  solitary  example  of  a  form 
of  disease  which  has  been  particularly  described 
by  Mr.  Orton,  as  being  occa-sionaliv  intermin- 
gleil  with  tlie  customary  type  of  t^ie  malady  in 
India.  In  our  case  there  were  trismus,  and 
spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  so  violent, 
mat,  till  they  were  allayed  by  blood-letting, 


swallowinir  \v;i.s  impracticable ;  and  when  it 
could  Ih.-  I m- I  formed,  it  was  done  with  an  effort 
retseniblini;  thai  with  whicli  a  jutidil  in  hydro- 
pliubia^vvalluwit  wati-r,  after  having,  by  a  !>trong 
mental  effort,  brought  huuself  to  make  the 
attempt  in  spile  of  his  abbofience  of  it.  It 
onght  to  be  remaikMl,  however,  dnt  there  wae 
no  dri-.id  of  water,  nor  any  char^u  ti  ristic  syni|>- 
tom  of  hydrt^obia, — the  resemblance  wns 
mcfdy  in  the  manner  of  swallowing.  The 
patient  was  in  an  excited  state  throu';;hout  the 
disease,  which  was  of  tweuiy-fuur  buurs'  dura- 
tion, till  within  two  hours  of  death*  vrihea 
collapse  occurred.  The  complaint  commenced 
with  vomiting  and  purging ;  the  matter  vo- 
milted  we  were  infonned  wa.s  colourless ;  tliat 
disobaiged  by  poiging  we  learned  was  at  first 
lather  yellow;  bat  the  intestinal  disdbarfiewhioli 
we  .saw,  after  the  complaint  had  lasted  sotne 
hours,  was  colourless  and  mucous,  llns  being  a 
fiohtarv  case  of  the  kind,  and  fetal  in  the  stage 
which  we  c<)nsid»  re<l  as  corresponding  with 
the  cbolenc  .stage  of  tlie  ordinary  type,  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  wbelMr  aof 
or  what  rarm  of  fever  would  ensue. 

3.  Profrnom, — Hie  danger  of  iSne  disease  is 

in  all  laM's,  we  lM  lie\e,  to  l>e  estiniate^l  from 
the  degn^  of  collapse  attending  the  cold  or 
dioleric  stage.  In  India,  it  was  nmarked  that 
the  cases  in  which  the  spasms  aTT'!  vnmittiijij 
were  tlie  most  violiait  were  by  tio  meuus 
ftanght  with  the  most  peril,  and  what  we  ban 
seen  of  the  disease  cnaules  us  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  remark ;  for  when  we 
have  heard  tlic  attemlants  exulting  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  spasms  and  the  facdity  with  which 
tiie  stomadi  retained  medwine  or  feod,  and 
have  felt  at  the  same  time  tlie  pulseless  wrist 
and  the  cold  and  clamuiy  hand,  we  liave  !*een 
in  these  apparently  favourable  omens  only  the 
natural  profn"f"'s  of  the  disea.se  from  a  bad 
condition  to  one  still  worse.  Whether  we  are 
to  dread  a  fatal  result  in  the  cold  or  tiie  excited 
Stage,  the  intensitv  and  duration  of  the  coUapee 
in  the  Ibrroer  (rf'tbene  stages  are  the  measvre  of 

the  rlani;er ;  for  if  the  (>aticnt  dit-  in  this  stage, 
he  dies  of  collapse,  and  if  be  survive  it  and 
pass  into  the  stale  of  fef«r,  Ae  diameter  of  thia 
fever  is  malirnant  and  dangeiouain  proportion 
to  tiie  fiame  colbpiie. 

4.  Diagnoth. — From  ordinary  cholem  the 
cold  stage  is  to  be  distinguished,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  by  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  tiie  dis- 
charces,  whi<  ii  has  heen  sufTK  iently  dwell 
Upon,  and  by  the  degree  of  collapse  and  its 
early  occurrenoe.  Cases  have  been  adverted  to, 
which,  at  lea.st  in  the  choleric  stiRc,  could  not 
be  discriminated  from  ordmaiy  cholera,  ex- 
ceptmg  pctfaapa  fiom  their  taking  place  at  a 
season  of  the  vcar  when  tirdinary  cholera  is 
never  observed ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
no  one  would  infer  the  existence  ol"  the  epi- 
demic firom  such  casei^  though  he  mig^  he 
disponed  to  adcnowtedge  that  mey  beloi^ed  to 
it,  if  cases  Ic^^  etpiivocal  were  simultaneously 
prevalent,  and  especially  if  they  orisinaied 
under  the  circumstances  menUoned  in  the  pie- 
ced  in^  pai^e. 

Notice  has  liceii  taken  of  sporadic  caseii 
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which  have  occurred  in  <^veral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  durinsf  the  last  ytjar,  ui»d  which  have 
betii  rtjMjrted  in  various  publications.  We 
have  already  Mated  our  opinion  as  to  the  per- 
fcet  identifr  of  the  group  of  symptoms  in 
certaifi  of  these  cases  and  those  w'hicn  charac- 
terise the  choleric  stage  of  the  epidemic.  These 
(sisen  have  generally  beni  fiital  as  cases  of 
clioit'ra,  and  probably  on  ibis  account  have 
attracted  attention  and  been  reported ;  and 
hence  what  we  should  consider  the  exprrimen- 
tum  erwa$  by  vdiich  their  essential  alliance  to 
die  epidenie,  as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  this 
couotjy,  or  difference  from  it,  can  -.done  be 
proved, — the  tnterveotioQ,  or  otherwi^,  of  fever 
oelwceii  die  ooM  stage  and  recovery, — ia  iie» 
ffsynrily  wantinir.  We  have  Intn  favoured  by 
a  g»  iitieiuau  of  high  character  and  attainments* 
with  a  report  of  two  cases  legarded,  at  the 
time  they  occurred,  as  ncr^rravnted  cases  of  the 
otdinaiy  disease ;  both  look  plate  lu  the  inte- 
rior, under  circumstances  in  which  there  was 
not  the  slightest  ground  to  suspect  contagion, 
and  pivTiously  to  there  being  any  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  the  epicb  inic  in  this  counln'. 
In  one  the  symptoms  bore,  unquestionably, 
a  considenMe  resemblance  to  the  choleric 
stage  of  the  epidpmic,  but  no  fovrr  sup^^n'med. 
The  symptoms  of  the  other  shall  be  given  m 
the  words  of  the  writer:—'*  The  totil,  or  nearly 
total  suspensioa  of  the  secretion  by  the  kid- 
neys; the  watery  vomiting  and  stools;  the 
severity  of  tlie  s[  )asms  ;  tilc  sliruiik  and  corru- 
gated state  of  the  skin  on  the  bands  and  feet, 
and  the  bloeness  of  his  naib,  perauade  me  Oat 
his  disease  was  of  the  spasmodic  tv|io.  In 
him,  moreover,  a  siluw  fever  succeeded  the 
origiiKil  symptoms,  and  long  retanied  his  *e- 
covery."  We  need  not  remark  thnt  we  wotrld 
not  attempt  to  discriminate  belwctn  such  a 
case  as  this  and  examples  of  the  epidemic, 
believing  their  character  to  be  identical.  This 
case  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1831. 

There  is  a  certain  form  of  ll>c  febrile  stage, 
that  which  supervenes  on  a  choleric  stage,  at- 
tended with  extieme  collape,  wfiidt  die  defi- 
ciency of  the  temperatun'  and  the  cirrulation, 
the  congested  state  of  Uie  conjunctiva  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  fever,  and  the  pe- 
culiar torpor  of  the  intellect,  would  enable,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  the  observer  to  discriminate 
fiom  any  fever  which  xve  arc  in  the  habit  of 
witnessing  m  this  country,  provided  he  saw  the 
patient  early  and  Watched  hhtt  diroughout ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances  the  diagnosis  can 
only  be  correctly  drawn  by  coupling  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  the  case  with  the  eadsieiioe 
of  fever  and  with  it"*  character. 

5.  Appearancet  on  dUxtcttoii. — The  external 
appearance  of  the  body  closely  resembles  that 
wdiidi  has  been  notioed  during  life :  the  solids 
are  shntaic,  the  surface  is  livid,  the  skin  of  the 
hands  and  feet  is  comigated,  the  nails  are  blue, 
and  the  fingers  often  rigidly  contracted.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  unwimled  tendenn  to 
putrefiiction.  nor  any  dttfacteristic  fetor  ftom 
tlie  abdoiuiiiiil  cavity. 

*  Ar.  Fenwkk,  of  Oarhaai. 


In  the  hftttt  are  found  marks  of  congestion, 
and  even  occasionally  of  extravasation.  Such 
appearances  were  not  of  uniform  occurrence  in 
the  dissections  perfenaed  in  Uindoetan,  hot 
they  were  fbund  very  constantly  in  those  madis 
by  Dr.  Davy,  in  (  eylon  ;  ami  Dr.  Keir,  of 
Moscow,  discovered  in  the  Kus.Hian  disease 
the  btood-vessels  of  tlie  brain  and  its  mem- 
brane more  or  less  tnnrid  with  bI<KKl,  ]y-—^rr.- 
larly  tuwaxds  die  base,  with  a  fluid  etiused  iiita 
its  convolutions,  and  moss  or  less  of  senmi  in 
the  lateral  ventricles. 

In  the  thorajt,  the  pleura  and  pericardium 
are  fonixl,  as  the  serous  membnmes  irener.illy 
are  in  this  dtsease,  perfectly  healthy,  with  the 
exception  oecnsionaBy  of  an  unusual  diyncss. 
The  lunfTS  are  sonietime<5  in  a  natural  slat^ 
but  more  freiinenlly  gorged  with  dark-colotwcd 
blood,  so  as  to  resemble  liver  or  spleen ;  or 
they  have  been  found  collapsed  on  each  side' 
of  the  spiuc,  leaving  tl»e  thorax  nearly  empty. 
This  latter  appearance  Dr.  Pollock,  of  the  fifty- 
third  regiment,  e^lained  by  supposing  gas  to 
be  extricated  withm  the  cavity  of  the  pleura; 
but  the  thorax  haviiiK'  Ixen  openinl  in  such 
cases  under  water,  and  no  air  having  been 
twad,  Bfr.  Scot  is  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  a 
contractile  power  exerted  by  the  viscns,  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  tlie  atmtwpberic  pre.<*.'*ure. 
BoUi  sides  of  the  heart  are  in  general  distended 
with  <krk  blood,  and  the  bronichi  are  fireqaentlj 
filled  with  mucus. 

In  the  fihdnmni,  the  ve<:se's  of  tlie  liver  are 
often  much  congested,  and  pour  forth  blood 
copiously  when  incisions  are  made  into  die 
organ;  Sut  this  contrestion  is  not  uniformly 
found;  the  gall-bladder  is  turgid  with  black 
bile,  and  its  ducts  are  sometimes  oonstrieted 
and  impermeable,  though  occasionally  in  an 
opposite  stale.  The  peritoneum  is  often  quite 
healthy,  but  the  portion  investint^  the  alnnen- 
taiy  canal  has  frequently  an  inflamed  ap- 
pearance fimm  die  exceedingly  loaded  slate 
if"  It;  blood -ves<;els.  This  congestion  is  some- 
Uines  so  great  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
f^grene ;  but  by  drawing  the  finger  over  the 
^irfiue,  innumerable  small  veins  maybe  found 
running  in  every  direction,  as  in  a  preparation 
nicely  rajected,  and  the  texture  is  found  to  be 
resisting  and  firm.  This  portion  of  the  peri- 
toneuro,  however,  occasionally  bean  maiu  nf 
actual  inflammation,  esjx^cially  if  the  patient 
has  lingered  long  before  death.  It  then  pre- 
sents a  thickened  appearance  externally,  and 
its  colour  varies  bom  a  pale  vcnriitinn,  through 
all  the  deeper  shades,  to  a  dark  pur]>iii>h  hue; 
the  foimer  being  chiel^  wmarkable  on  the 
surface  of  the  duodenum  and  jejuwuo,  the 
latter  on  the  ileum  where  it  terminates  In 
the  cacuni.  At  other  times,  the  whole  ali- 
mentaty  tube,  instead  of  this  congested  stale, 
pnsents  a  blanched  mpeanBoe  nodi  mler- 
nally  and  externally,  ilie  omentum  is  somo 
times  healthy ;  at  otliers,  it  preseois  the  same 
appearance  of  extreme  vascularis  as  the  perii- 
toneal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  following  apjiearances  are  discovered 
on  laying  <ipen  the  .stomach  and  intestinal 
tube. '  A  white,  opaque,  and  viscid  substance 
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i>  found  adhering  lo  liie  surface  of  some  )>or- 
tions  of  the  mucous  nocmbrane ;  and  in  many 
«Mes  it  is  ao  abundant  in  the  internes  as 
completely  to  ftU  paito  of  them  of  a  greater 
or  ]<  s~  extent.  The  stoniai  h  and  portions  of 
tb«  intestine  are  filled  with  a  transparent  or 
turbid  MMMs  fluid,  and  frequently  the  viieid 
matter  mentioned  alH,\f  found  intimately 
mixed  with  the  seruus  liuid,  or  floating  in  it 
in  the  ftmn  of  &kes.  The  mnooat  mem- 
bvMM^  except  when  inilamed,  which  it  not  un- 
ftequently  tn,  has  an  unnatural  whiteness, 
is  ofttni  Mift  and  pulpy,  ajid  in  general — 
especially  in  the  stomadi  and  small  intes- 
ttnei — can  be  easily  detadied  by  scraping, 
in  the  form  of  a  tl>ick  pulp,  from  the  sub- 
jacent coat.  These  appeaiance.s  are  .-joiue- 
tima  more  or  less  partia] ;  but  some  of  them 
are  gcnenilty  found  thronuhout  tlie  whole 
extent  of  the  tubt.  The)  txttnd  m  some 
cases  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
and  ui«ten>  and  have  been  found  in  two  or 
ibtee  instances  in  lliat  Mtaoff  the  btondii. 

In  one  case  only  in  India  was  the  state  of 
the  spinal  marrow  examined ;  and  in  that, 
strong  indications  of  inftunmation  were  de- 
tected in  its  sheath ;  the  case,  however,  was 
in  some  degree  a  mixed  one.  But  Dr.  Ketr 
fotuid,  at  Moscow,  the  blood-vesada  of  ibe 
veitabial  column  and  spinal  chord  more  or 
less  loaded  with  blood,  which  was  sometimes 
effused  Ixtwccn  its  arachnoid  and  duni  niatcr ; 
partial  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal 
choid  was  sometimes  mel  with,  and  mants  of 
inflammatory  congestion  in  die  laiger  nnres 
were  detected.* 

The  dissections  perfonned  in  Sunderland 
have  generally  furnished  results  conesponding 
with  those  ob^ined  elsewhere. 

In  (he  keadf  venous  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  iias  be^  the  most  unifoim 
and  nrominent  appearance.  Serum  has  been 
found  in  tlu-  Vfulricles  of  the  brain  and  at  its 
base  i  but  in  many  cai>cs  ilus  Im  been  in 
small  quanti^,  not  exceeding  that  frequently 
pbscncd  after  diseases  in  which  no  affection 
of  die  cucfcplialou  wiia,  supposed  to  exist. 
In  some  cases,  especially  those  in  which  death 
took  phice  in  a  pfotmcted  stagt,  but  occa- 
sionalfy  in  a  rapid  disease,  fibrinous  depo- 
sitions existed  between  the  menjbrancs. 

Ill  ilie  thorax f  the  lungs  have  unifoimlv 
been  found  more  or  less  gorged  widi  blood, 
though  in  many  cases  the  engorgement  was 
in  llie  posterior  JM^if  and  probably  resulted 
from  position.  These  organs  were  generally 
onpitaitin^  and  fiiee  from  structural  change. 
Softness  or  llabbiness  of  the  heart  has  been 
noticed  in  several  instances,  and  both  its  cavi- 
ties, and  the  vense  cava:  and  coronary  vein,  have 
been  distended  with  darfc-oolouied  blood. 

In  the  uhdtvticn,  the  liw  has  bwn  foiuid 
golfed,  but  occasionally  its  condition  was 

*  Madras  Reports,  pp.  aa»  34.  Amdtmu  «q 
Cbohrm  Moibos*  BdisMtgh  Medical  and  Snrgioil 
Journal,  vol.  xv.  Ckriuie  on  Cholera,  p.  47. 
AnnetUy,  Ditcace*  of  loitia.  2d  edit.  p.  10t>,  et  wq. 
Account  of  the  .4ppraranrrs  afutr  Death  obssifsd 
at  M(MC«w,  drawn  ap  by  J>r,  Keir. 


natural.  Tlie  gall-blBMlder  was*  generally  dis- 
tended, and  the  ducts  were  constricted,  so  that 
the  TisGus  could  not  be  emptied  b|  pccsme ; 
but  in  some  eases  they  were  ueif  nus.  The 

abdominal  veins  <  1  m  rn  found  ^'enerally 
distended ;  but  in  several  instan^S)  the  vena 
ports  and  meseraic  veins  have  conatitnted  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  having  been  found 
empty.  Vascularity  and  pulpiness  of  the 
mncous  lining  of  the  stomach  nave  been  fre- 
quently noticed;  but  the  fotmer  has  often 
been  slight  in  degree,  and  observers  have  ielt 
disposed  occasionally  to  attribute  it  to  the 
exhibition  of  mustard  or  other  stimulants ; 
whilst  the  htter  Ims  by  no  means  been  inva- 
riably  found.  The  lining  of  the  intestines  has 
Iteeu  found  in  many  |iarts  vascular  and  pulpy; 
but  tliese  appearances  are  not  invariable,  both 
lesions  hating  been  found  wanting,  and  the 
pulpiness  more  frequently  tlian  the  rascularity. 
The  peculiar  secretion  has  geneially  been 
found  in  the  intestines. 

The  kidneys  have  been  obaerved  to  pailake 
of  the  ijenf  ral  coii^stiou  of  the  venou«;  sys- 
tem. The  bladder  has  generally  been  found 
contracted,  and  either  empty,  or  coniaininf  a 
small  quantity  of  urine.  In  the  ca<!e  men- 
tioned, which  was  attended  witli  trismus  and 
otlier  peculiarities  remarked  in  India,  but  not 
in  other  examples  of  the  disease  in  Sunderiand^ 
it  was  considerably  distended. 

No  softening  or  otiier  disease  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  a  iitUev^raus  congestion  excepted, 
was  discovered  in  the  few  examinations  ot  this 
organ  made  here. 

In  concluding  litis  rallier  unsatisfectoiy  por- 
tion of  our  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  ma 
expressing  a  conviction  that  symptoms  during 
hfe  throw  much  more  U^iit  ou  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  its  appropnaie  tteatmenty 
than  appeaiances  after  death. 

6.  WMnre  ef  the  diteim. — ^Many  wriieni  of 
frreat  talent  ha\e  prectHletl  us  in  this  very 
intricate  branch  of  the  subject,  and  much 
ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  endeavour 
to  trace  all  the  phenomena  of  the  choleric 
stage,  which  has  been  the  principal  subject 
of  investigation,  to  a  change  in  one  part  of 
the  system.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that 
there  is  little  accordance  among  medical  rea- 
soners  as  to  the  part  of  the  body  in  wliieh  the 
phenomena  of  tne  disease  are  presumed  to 
originate;  for  the  nervous  system  generally, 
the  gant;lioiiic  jiorlion  of  it  exclusively,  the 
blood  Itself,  and  the  luiuig  of  the  digestn-e 
canal,  have  each  found  aavocates  equal  in 
ability  to  plead  their  cause.* 

The  diversity  of  these  views  is  a  proof  of 
the  intricacy  of  tlie  subject;  and  proliably, 
also,  since  they  have  all  emanated  from  ob- 
serving and  ingenious  men,  an  evidence  of 
the  variable  nature  of  the  disease  ;  e  tch  rea- 
soner  being  perhaps  intluenced  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  general  phenomena  of  the  efni* 
demic  which  predominated  in  the  cases  it 

*  These  arc  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Mr*  Oilon  for  the 
Arst,  Itfr.  Bell  for  the  necond.  Mr.  Aoasslsy  and 

I  I  :  rv  iKit  the  ihird.  and  IMr.  Christie,  with  BsdM 
aad  other  French  writers,  for  ihc  lut. 
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wu  bu  lot  ni<wt  frequently  to  witaese.  Their 
partial  nature,  too,  may  be  m  a  oonrideiable 

flctrrfc  ascribed  to  the  unf  rtunate  inHntnce 
of  tbe  expreaiion,  pnut'iiati  ctuue,  as  a  i>ul>- 
Mitute  for  Ike  more  comprebennvc  tenn, 
essence  or  nature  of  the  di.sea?!e,  on  medical 
reasoQing.  Even  those  who  aHcct  lu  it 
as  un  equivalent  term  for  nature  of  the  ditetue^ 
are  yet  insensibly  influeoced  by  the  unmb 
they  employ.  Aniidit  the  crowd  of  pheno- 
mena prfsciiied  to  tlieir  notice  in  certain  ma- 
ladies, they  often  aiisume,  on  very  insufficient 
^^ruuiids,  tliui  some  one  foct  IB  the  original  of 
ill  I  others,  and  this  they  invest  with  the  title  of 
proximate  cause. 

If  the  flwis  fdMed  i^pecting  epidemic 
cholenc  fever  are  eampaiea  with  tbe  explana- 
tioni  oflered  of  them,  it  will  be  found  that 
each  medical  reasorier  has  atthbut(-d  the  roni- 
meocement  of  tbe  phenomena  of  the  disease 
to  an  aflectioo  of  aonie  pait  of  the  fiame, 
which  nffcction  vmquestionabi y  exists  in  a  very 
great  number  of  instances,  but  neither  with 
that  uoifocmi^  nor  with  that  priority  of  time 
whici)  can  wsurant  us  in  concludinu'  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  ollar  s^mpioius. 
It  seems  a  rational  supposition  that  ihe  re- 
mote cause  of  a  diiiwse  may  act,  in  aome 
instanoes,  fint  on  one,  in  odien  on  another 
part  of  the  system,  from  some  local  we;iki»css 
or  peculiarity  of  individual  constitution,  or 
from  some  siiecialty  hi  the  mode  of  appli- 
cat)"n  of  ihe  cause  ;  and  yet  thatthedi.sea.se 
shall  retain  in  each  case  such  a  i^rablance 
to  a  common  type  as  shall  prove  its  idcntttj. 
It  is  Ukewiae  luppoaable  that  tbe  remote  cause 
may  make  a  simultaneons  attack  on  more  than 
one  or^'an  or  part  of  the  system.  C  omplex 
diseases,  such  as  fever,  appear  to  furnish  ex- 
amoles  of  both  theae  caies.  The  real  philo- 
sophy of  medicine  seems  to  consist  in  a-scer- 
taining  the  actual  litalc  of  tlie  system  of  which 
symptoms  are  the  signs;  and  if  we  can  pro- 
ceed, through  tlie  metiinm  of  these  siims  and 
post-mortem  appeajnmccs,  to  one  sole  change 
in  one  organ,  the  treatment  is  simplified,  and 
acieoce  and  ait  are  gaineia.  But  there  are 
diaeasea,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  tfiem, 
in  whieli  we  meet  with  a  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  pathological  conditions,  all  of  im- 
portance, and  all  to  be  kept  in  view  in  their 
treatment.  It  is  tnic  tliai  of  ihe^c  conditions 
some  inay  arute  from  oliiers  according  tu 
known  physiological  laws,  as  darit-coloured 
blood  bom  impeded  respimtioo,  and  it  is 
right  thus  to  explain  them  when  possible; 
but  the  uniform  endea\our  to  Ince  all  to  one 
primaiy  change,  or  rather,  as  is  more  £re- 
quently  done,  to  assume  one  change  to  be 
prini  ip  .  -nd  all  other  ninrhid  states  to  be  but 
enianations  from  it,  is  not  only  tmpbilosoplucal, 
but  is  too  ept  to  tiage  our  pmetice  widi  undue 
partiality. 

Whilst  we  deem  that  no  one  writer  has  at- 
tained, c  ither  by  inferences  drawn  from  symp- 
toms, appearances  after  death,  or  both,  a 
knowledge  of  die  aflkctioa  of  any  one  organ  in 

chclem  whit  Ii  c.in  be  propeily  termed  a  [iroxi- 
raatc  cause  whence  all  the  other  phenomena 


arise;  or  acquired  precise  ideas  rrapecting  the 
natare  of  ue  aflectiob  of  many  organs  wlndh 

manifestly  participate  in  the  disorder  ;  it  is 
gratifying  to  acknowlec%e  that  their  labours 
nafo  thrown  much  light  on  the  condition  of 

many  part*;,  and  that  vcrv*  crrat  practical  good 
has  rciiulled  from  llic  uifuriiiauoa  thus  ob- 
tained. 

That  the  nervous  system  genaraUyt  and  es- 
pecially the  ganglionic  and  spinal  nerves,  and 

the  spinal  medulla  itself  are  affected,  is  mani- 
fest from  many  symptoms;  but  whether  this 
affection  arisee  from  a  ducct  imnreasion  of  die 
rpmotc  cause  of  the  disease  on  these  organs,  or 
from  irritation  propagated  from  the  alimentary 
canal  along  the  ganglionic  nerves  lo  the  spine, 
we  are  ignorant.  Dr.  Keir's  able  researches 
have  shewn  that  in  some  fatal  cases  intiamma- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  this  system  has  existed  ; 
but  its  precise  patbologicai  condition  in  cases 
which  terannale  fiivomuty  remains  yet  to  he 
ascertaiiic^l ;  and  it  must  be  remarked,  too, 
tliat  in  fatal  cases  this  inflammation  has  not 
been  always  detected.  Hie  state  of  tlie  san- 
guiferous system  is  vcrv  remarkable  ;  but  Jiere 
too  we  must  feel  some  doubt  whelher  the 
feebleness  or  almost  complete  arrest  of  tlie 
heart's  action  is  a  primary  effect  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bdl,  arises 
from  the  aflection  of  the  pan  j  li  riii  sy  -  ti -u  ;  m  , 
again,  whether  it  results,  through  the  medium  of 
this  system,  from  the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
ciuial.  Is  the  dark  appearance  of  the  bloofl 
to  be  explained  by  tlte  feebletiesii  uf  tlte  action 
of  the  right  ventricle,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  but  little  blood  is  transmitted  through 
the  lungs  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
air Accorflin.;  to  this  view,  which  is  .siii;gf"^'«d 
with  diffidence,  tbe  imperfection  of  tbe  respi- 
ratory process  will  arise  from  the  same  cause  as 
in  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart,  such 
as  the  persistance  aAer  birth  of  die  foramen 
ovale,  or  the  aoita  aiiirinK  from  both  ventru  les, 
in  which  a  very  small  pnvpnrtion  of  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  is  oxydued.  This  hypothesis 
explains  readily  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
Uood,  iu  accumulation  in  the  great  veins  of 
the  Tttceia,  the  coldness  and  lividity  of  tho 
skin,  and  the  imf)erfection  of  tbe  respiratory 
process,  which  has  been  so  ably  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Davy.  This  genUcman  was  the  first  to 
shfw  that  the  air  expired  by  patients  in  the 
choleric  stage  is  colder  and  contains  less  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  carfacmic  acid ;  and  tliat 
this  is  the  case  even  when  the  breathing  is  full, 
free,  and  rapid.  The  explanation  offered  is 
contirmed  by  an  obsen-ation  of  Mr.  Ellis  in 
bis  experiments  on  respiration,  that  as  the 
circulation  declined,  so  likewise  did  the  emi^ 
sion  ofcnrlwn,  and,  consequently,  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid."  The  thickened  consis- 
tence of  tbe  blood  receives  a  ready  explanation 
from  tbe  los-^  of  its  serous  part  by  the  abundant 
discharge  from  tlic  inner  intestinal  sur£u?e. 

Tliere  are  two  morbid  conditit)ns  of  the 
lining  of  the  digestive  canal.  In  one  it  is 
hi  a  stale  of  manifest  inlhimmatton ;  in  the  oAer 
It  is  white  and  pulpy,  and  e.isily  detached  from 
the  subjacent  coal.   Is  this  latter  condition  the 
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result  of  a  disoiyanisins;  inttimmaiion  which 
has  itself  ]>a^M.-(l  avtay,  or  must  we  be  content 
to  describe  the  action  which  has  produced  it 

the  very  unsatis&ctory  and  v^^ue  expres- 
si(jn,  di.sturbann'  of  tlic  function  of  imtrition  t 
Thia  lA  a  question  rather  of  geoecal  pathology 
Htm  <Mm  oaMWctoJ  loMy  wiA  diis  dtMU«» 
but  it  is  one  as  yet  undecided.  The  affection 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  essential  and  primary, 
if  aajr  |MA  of  the  diie«M  it  ao ;  and  it  were 
vain  to  attempt  to  trace  it  to  a  morbid  condi- 
tiua  of  any  other  organ  or  system  of  orfi;ans. 

The  general  suspension  of  secretion,  which 
It  compkie  only  wbcb  tiw  coUapn  is  extreme, 
t^ipcBn  to  iwttlt  ftntt  linB  dnoideit  of  thoec 
systems,  t)ie  nerrous  and  vascular,  on  which 
this  important  function  de|)ends.  The  appa- 
nat  HKMMly  presented  by  the  continuance  of 
the  cutaneous  and  intestinal  discharges  amidst 
the  general  suspen.sion  of  secretion  is  well  ex- 
plaiDed  by  Mr.  Bell's  distinction  between  tili* 
Knwtioo  Mid  exudation  or  «ihaUtioa.* 

Were  we  to  endeavour  to  illwrtnle  in  h  few 
words  the  nature  of  clioK-ni  by  examples  drawTa 
from  analogous  diseases,  we  ahoold  say  that 
its  dioleric  stage  preaenisd  in  a  mora  iatense 
degree  the  initiatory  collapsed  symptoms  of 
certain  bad  fevers  before  reaction  had  taken 
pboe,  combined  with  excessive  gastro^ialesliiial 
irritation ;  whilst  the  felirile  stage  bore  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  such  fevers  after  the 
establishment  of  re-action,  or  in  many  cases 
was,  at  least  in  external  character,  perfectly 
identical  with  diem. 

That  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  results 
from  the  action  of  a  murbiiic  poison  on  the 
body  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  as  yet, 
as  in  the  ra.se  of  otlier  fevers,  we  are  i_'no- 
raiU  of  llie  precise  nature  of  tiie  jjiiinary 
change  effected  by  it  in  various  orir-ins  or 
aystems;  and  it  is  to  be  feaied  that  till  more 
aceorate  ideas  are  attained  respecting  the 
pathulov.'y  of  fever  in  ijeneral,  this  ignorance 
will  remaiu.  la  the  febrile  stage,  we  would 
lemarli,  time  m  indicatiooa  by  no  means 
equivocal  of  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
brain,  and  occasionally  of  uUier  urguiiii,  the 
analogy  to  fevers  in  general  being  in  this 
leepect  preaerved.  Were  we  to  judge  solely 
ftom  what  we  have  ourselves  observed  of  the 
commencement  of  the  disea.se,  we  should  con- 
sider the  alimentaiy  canal  to  be  the  part  of  the 
fieme  wbich  fint  kit  the  ii^uenoe  of  the 
poison  ;  hut  we  .sliould  consider  the  condition 
of  the  nervous  cuul  viuscular  systems  much  too 
intense  in  degree  to  be  merely  sympathetic  of 
the  state  of  tlie  stomach  and  bowels.  Many 
cases,  moreover,  which  have  been  re))uiUfd 
from  abroad,  particularly  from  India,  lead  to 
the  opinion  that  in  rarioiis  instances  the  nervous 
System  is  pnmaiily  aflbcted. 

5.  Proportionate  mortalitij. — Tlie  mortality 
during  tlie  early  preralwce  of  the  epidemic  in 
India  in  1817  and  1818  was  very  great>  but 
either  from  the  abatement  of  the  intensity  of 
the  disease,  or  from  the  improvement  of  Uie 
medwdof  traatmeot  adoptea  by  our  medical 

*  VMIieen  ChdaiB  Aspbyua,  p.  56,  St, 


men,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  fr<an  tlu  co-ope- 
ration of  belfc  fhnr  ein  umst^ces,  it  was 
subsequently  very  much  reduced.  There  is  no 
disease  in  which  unassisted  nature  seems  more 
powerless  than  this.  \\  e  W-ani  from  the  report 
to  the  Medical  Board  at  Bombay,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  diat  of  1,994  casea  wUeh 
received  no  medical  assiiitance,  every  individual 
perished ;  and  u  added,  that  it  is  not  ascer- 
tained that  any  case  has  recovered  in  which 
nieilicine  had  not  been  administered.  From 
tlm  appallitig  statement,  it  is  gratifying  to 
humanity  to  turn  to  the  following  records. 
Aecordi^  to  the  documents  collected  fay  the 
Madias  Medical  Board,  the  nmnber  of  deadia 
caused  by  it  in  the  anny  of  that  presidency 
dunng  1818  and  the  four  subsequent  years,  was 
4,430,  of  wluic^  895  ooeuned  amoof  die 
European  troops,  and  3,735  among  the  sepov-s. 
The  number  attacked  was  19,494,  namely, 
S,Q84  Europeans  and  15,830  natives.  The 
nvenoe  strength  of  the  army  during  the  period 
included  in  the  repmts  being  10,112  Euro- 
peans and  7:K2.')4  natives,  it  follows  tliat  m 
five  yean  23|  per  cent,  of  the  troops  were 
attadted,  and  tint  of  these  M|  per  cent,  were 
carried  off",  or  iiP*""  cent,  of  the  whole  force 
of  the  array.  This  statement,  though  .suffi- 
ciently distressing,  is  >a!l  a  proud  monument 
to  the  skill  of  the  medical  men  employed,  and 
to  medical  science  in  general. 

We  lie.ir,  in  difl*erent  situations,  of  rates  of 
mortality  iniioitely  lower  than  this.  Dr.  Bur- 
relt,  surgeon  of  the  65th  legiraent,  reports, 
for  inst;ince.  from  Serwir,  that  out  of  sixty  cases 
he  lost  four,  beuitr  at  the  rate  of  (3.0  per  cent.; 
whilst  Mr.  Crow,  at  the  same  station,  makes 
the  mortality  much  less,  declaring  tliat  the 
diseaiie  is  not  fatal  in  mure  thaxi  one  in  a 
hundred  of  those  who  are  early  succoured. 
Dr.  Bunell  jKmnd,  too»  that  of  a  certain  de> 
scription  of  cases,  those  anended  with  violent 
spasms,  he  saved  eighty-eight  out  of  ninety.* 
In  taking  these  estimates  into  consideration, 
we  must  always  veoolleet,  however,  durt  in 
epidemics  there  is  often  a  very  wide  difference 
in  the  gmviiy  uf  tlie  di!>ease  at  diflerent  points 
or  in  different  years, — indeed,  sometimes  at 
nearly  the  same  point  and  in  the  same  year ; 
so  that  when  we  hear  of  an  extremely  small 
loss  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  attacked,  long 
experience  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  in 
snoi  a  case  the  type  of  the  disease  has  been 

vrry  mild. 

ilie  ravages  of  the  disease  in  civil  life,  amid 
a  oompaintrvriy  unoiganised  poi>ulation,  where 

prompt  assistancfi  cmild  not  always  be  rendered 
to  tlic  sufferers,  funiish  a  consukrable  contrast 
to  this  statement  from  the  British  army,  and 
strongly  confirm  the  opinion  expiessed,  of  tlie 
impnianoe  of  early  treatment  m  a  malady  w> 
nijiid  in  its  c  ourse,  and  in  whidl  the  eflbrtS  of 
nature  are  so  impotent. 

At  Budieer,  in  the  Persian  Gulpb,  we  leara 
from  Morran  de  .Tonnes,  that  in  1821  a  sixth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  perished ;  and  at  Bas- 
ion,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Ridi  inibcms  us 

*  Bomlwjr  Repom,  p.  iX,  tuc. 
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that  eighteeo  thouiapd  died,  of  wbom  fawtaai 
thousand  perished  within  a  ftltught.  Ifw 

iiutiilM.'r  utucked  in  iSIuscovv  from  September 
1830  to  Jaauaiy  of  the  following  year,  was 
8,130,  of  which  pmahed  4,385,  w  54  per 
cent.*  In  the  small  town  of  Rwlislschtfl,  of 
eight  hundred  sick,  we  leara  from  Dr.  Reiinanu, 
ml  tevan  huadied  died  in  me  wei  k.  The 
greatest  success  which  lias  attended  tlx;  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  in  the  Kussian  empire,  so 
far  as  the  recotds  have  reiiched  us,  occurred  in 
the  district  of  Orenbuigi  the  number  attacked 
bemg  3,590,  of  whom  865  peridrad,  or  whoat 
24A  per  cent.,  a  result  creditable  to  the 
Tigilauoe  of  the  Russian  mjvenunetit,  and  to 
the  sUOandaueof  the  medical  men  employed. 
The  treatment  adopted  >ttis  that  of  our  Indian 
pr^titioners ;  l)leeaing,caluiUi:l,opium,\vaiiulh, 
and  fnctioti.f 

The  diitease  having,  there  is  every  raawn  to 
think,  nin  iti  coorae  through  the  town  in  which 
tlies*'  observutioiis  were  written,  it  may  not  be 
untuierestiug  to  mark  the  amount  of  ravage 
wUdi  H  Iab  inflieted. 

Tlie  town  comprised  under  the  genrml  name 
of  Suodertaud  oonsistK  of  three  parishes,  v  i;^ 

lahabitaats. 
Tlat  of  Sunderland,  oontammg  ••17,060 


BishopwfamHnith  14jBS5 

RIotikweariauuLli  aiid  il:>  iminu- 
diate  dependencies,  in  all 
which  the  disease  existed  8»850 

Total  40,735 


Tlii>  cornpiilatinn  is  exclusive  nf  certain  out- 
tnwnshipii,  to  w«liich  li>e  dis^ise  did  not  ex- 
tend. 

'Vhe  total  number  attacked  with  epidemic 
choleric  fever  out  of  thi.s  population  mini  its 
manifest  ap{>earance  on  the  2Gth  of  October  to 
its  cessation  m  the  middle  of  January,  was  534, 
of  whom  303  perishedL  These  deaths  are  oota- 
piitcfl,  with  aU  the  acniracy  which  the  parish 
roisters  and  other  sources  of  iuforraatioo  per- 
mit, to  have  oocuncd  in  the  following  piopoi^ 


tions : — 

In  Sunderland   156 

In  Bishopwearmouth  .•••»•••••..  21 

In  Monkweannouth   35 


Toial  202 


From  Uiis  statement  it  is  manifest  tliat,  if 
the  di-sease  pursue  the  same  nturse  elsewhere 
that  It  \m>  done  in  SundLrhni<l,  tiie  danger  to 
a  population  is  to  be  estimated  less  from  their 
numDers  than  from  various  circumstances  in 
their  condition,  and  {►anicuhirly  from  the  pro- 
portion which  the  labouring  class  bears  to  the 
teat  of  tfw  oommuoi^;  for  die  patish  of  San- 

*  Menoir  of  Ih.  Loder,  phy^iciaii  to  the  Emperor 
at  St.  ri'trrsburgh,  d.^ird  January  1831,  VOA  ffSad 
a'  the  Acuili-my  of  Mciliciac  Bt  Furis. 

t  .Suh»lajic<>  of  a  re|>nrt  pvblbfasd  If  the  SiqpftM 
3lcdical  Board  of  Rowia. 


dedand,  in  which  the  mortality  was  in  so  much 
higher  a  ratio  to  the  popuhtfiaD  than  in  the 

(jt!ii  r  j  iuts  of  the  town,  is  that  in  which  the 
prupurtiuu  of  llie  labourmg  poor  is  greatest; 
though  their  situation  is  by  do  meant  so  ootn- 
paratively  wretciied  as  persons  un^cqtiaintcd 
with  the  luibils  of  the  labouring  clais  lu  generid, 
(and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  dwelling 
in  seapfNKt  towns,)  and  consequently  destitute 
of  the  means  of  aoetuate  comparKs<in,  have 
taken  pains  to  describe.  Besides  the  smaller 
number  of  the  labouring  class  residmg  in 
BjAopiweannouth,  there  arc  various  drctun- 
stances,  m:cIi  us  its  situation  l>eini,'  higher,  its 
streets  wider  and  belter  ventilated,  fio;.  which 
fvobably  contributed  to  its  proportionate  ex- 
cmptioo  from  the  disease.  Of  the  small  num- 
ber of  its  population  who  suffered,  it  mu5t  be 
remarket],  niore\.)ver,  tliat  a  hin;e  jiroportion 
lived  in  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  |xuisb,  at 
its  outskirts,  near  the  river,  called  Ayre's  Quay, 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  tlie  l.itjouring 
class.  In  this  iiiuuU  locality  luue  out  of  the 
twentv-ooe  deaths  occurred.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  ill  Monkwe;trinoutli,  situated 
on  tiie  north  bank  of  the  \\  e;u",  the  disease  was 
coniined  almost  exclusively  to  the  lowest, 
dirtiest,  and  most  pmpuJons  district,  situated 
near  the  fiver,  and  celled  fie  sibrr. 

It  is  a  fact  N  use  importance  that  of 
the  victims  of  the  disciiM;,  seven  only,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  were,  in  poini 
of  situattoa  in  lifo,  at  all  abova  the  htbouiing 
cLud. 

A  simple  calculation  shows  that  the  mortali^ 
aaKHinted  toone  in  two  hundred  and  one  and  a 
fiaetion  of  die  whole  population  in  which  the 

disease  prevaili  d ;  that  of  .Sunderland  was  as 
one  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen  of  its 
population;  that  of  Bishopweannouth  as  one 
to  seven  hundred  and  six,  nnd  cxchisivp  of 
Ayre's  Quay,  as  one  to  sonu  whai  more  than 
one  thousand  ;  and  that  of  .MonkwaaimOtttll 
as  one  to  Uiree  hundred  and  tifty-fbur. 

There  is  nothing  very  alarmins:  in  such  a 
rate  of  mortality  ;ls  we  have  described; 
it  is  high  on  tlie  number  attacked,  but  low 
on  the  amonnt  of  population :  and  the  fonaer 
cifCumsl;aice  and  the  rapidity  of  tlie  disea.so 
will  probably  be  found  to  constitute  its  most 
appalling  feaitnics,  if  its  course  elsewhere  in 
this  country  resemble  iliat  obser\L'<l  here. 
Oliier  epidemics  wludi  visit  us  exceed  it, 
whether  we  regard  the  number  or  the  quality 
of  victims^  in  the  amount  of  evil  inflicted ; 
but  nooe  is  to  be  compared  with  it  in  fiitality 
in  proportion  to  the  iiuml>er  att;icked,  or  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  accomplishes  the 
worlt  of  destruction. 

Oiu  frieiul  Dr  ( >:  i1rn  has  furnished  us  with 
the  followmi;  caicuiaiioti,  which  is  interesting 
provided  the  results  of  similar  catenbtkms 
made  elsewhere  in  this  island  ooiR^ood 
with  it;  for  it  will  thus  be  shown  that  in  one 
point  of  some  importance,  the  proportion  of 
the  seaes  attacked,  the  disease  here  observes 
a  ooone  directly  the  revene  of  that  witDCHod 
elsewhere  in  its  proi,'ress. 

Cases  of  cholera,  known  to  be  such,  buried 
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■i  Sandfldmd  faeiweeD  the  28th  of  October 
and  S9d  of  DeocRtbcr:— 

Ae^            Mdw.  Pr— 111.  TMal. 

15  aiul  under.. la  ]$    ..  25 

Ffom  15  to  50 ...  14  33  47 

Above M             37  M  73 

63         82  145 

Bctiden  shewing  that  at  the  period  of 
nuddle  life  the  number  of  fetiuilc  victims  of 
the  disease  is  douljlc  that  of  males,  and  that 
at  the  two  extremes  tlte  numbers  are  m  neariy 
eqnl  as  possible,  this  table  shows  how  hn<Ke 
a  jtmportion  of  acrf'd  y/crsons  the  whole  amount 
of  mortahty  comprises,  these  constituting  more 
titan  one  half  of  the  total  of  deaths. 

The  prepondrmnce  of  aita(  ks  in  females  over 
those  in  malts  at  the  penod  uf  middle  life  is  pro- 
bably to  be  explained  (lartly  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested b^  Dr.  Ogden,  that  the  dress  of  the  tatter 
sex  fimnshes  a  better  security  against  cold  than 
that  of  tlie  fornitr ;  and  in  part  hy  the  i  ir- 
cumstance  that  males  at  the  wix'kiiig  penod  of 
life  are  better  nouridied  than  females,  beint? 
frequently  the  only  mpmhcrs  of  faniilics  <  f 
their  claiis  of  society  who  partake  of  animal  food . 

For  obvious  reasons,  we  abstain  finora  any 
statistical  details  connected  with  neighlxitiring 
towns  in  which  the  disease  is,  at  the  tune  this  is 
Wntinp,  only  in  proirrcss. 

6.  Hxtcnt  of  difftmoiif  and  amsn.— On  the 
fintbomch  of  this  subject  we  cunot  be  wrong, 
so  frpqurntly  liave  its  details  been  presented 
to  the  public,  in  assuming  considerable  know- 
on  the  part  of  our  readers ;  or  in  re- 
ferring those  who  may  wish  for  more  minute 
information  than  is  orduuirily  possessed  or 
il  ;  II  XV,  liave  space  to  give,  to  tlie  ad- 
ourable  chronological  table  of  M.  Moreau 
deJono^.  The  present  epidemic  originated 
in  the  district  of  Nuddea,  and  pt  rhaps  ni  some 
Other  parui  of  tlie  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  about 
the  end  of  May  or  the  begimnt^of  June,  1817. 
It  did  not  durioR  that  ^  car  extend  beyond  the 
territory  of  Lower  I3eng-al  ;  imt  in  1818  and 
the  early  part  of  1 8 1 9  it  diffused  itself  throughout 
the  extreme  ien^h  and  breadth  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  moving  in  lines  more  or  less  di- 
veruin;r,  and  attacking  in  succession  places 
generally  more  remote  fiom  the  seat  of  its 
origin,  (thovgli  striking  deviations  from  this 
rule  were  occasionally  observed,)  and  situated 
in  various  directions  from  it;  but  leaving 
tuitouched  maiiy  districts  placed  between  its 
lines  of  movement.  Its  pi-opress  alone  the 
lines  it  selected  was  wonderfully  uniform, 
beiiijj  for  some  sutxrcssive  monilis  at  tlie  rate 
of  about  one  d^ree  in  a  month.  As  early 
as  1818  it  extended  itself  bevond  the  boun- 
daries of  Hindostan  into  the  Hunnese  empire 
and  other  territories  of  Eastern  Asia,  and, 
makioggmdual  progress  through  these  extensive 
realms,  rearhea  China  in  1R20,  and  in  the 
following  year  visjted  the  iiumeious  and  (k>- 
pulous  islands  .situated  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  Isle  of  France  suffered  its  in- 
vasion in  1819,  and  some  cases  occurred  in 


the  same  year  at  one  point  in  Bourbon,  in 
which  island  it  has  not  since  appeared.  In 
1821  it  extended  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pcfiian  Ottl^  and  during  this  and  the  following 
year  spread  throiiu;}i  \mxs  of  Arabia,  Pmia, 
MeaopNotamia,  Syria,  and  Judea,  and  closelj 
dmatened  Europe.  It  appeared  in  die  Rmmoi 
territories  in  1823,  at  .Sad Ian,  Chilian,  OnB> 
hurg,  and  Astracan;  but  its  further  northern 
and  wortem  progress  was  for  a  time  arrested. 
It,  howerer,  re-appeared  in  Orenburg  in  1828, 
and  again  in  1829,  and  in  1830  advanced 
ihroutrh  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Russian 
empire  till  it  reached  Moscow  on  the  28ih  of 
September  of  that  year.  Its  subsequent 
]>ro^rrt>s  tluougb  Russia,  Poland,  the  Austrian 
duiiittiioiis,  fluB  north  of  Germany,  and  in 
England,  is  tOO  familiarly  known  to  render  it 
needful  that  we  should  present  its  details  to 
the  reader. 

The  space  traversed  as  yet  by  tha  extraor- 
dinary epidemic  may  be  conceivad  from  the 
fellowinijr  simple  calculation.  Hie  Philippine 

Islands  form  (so  far  as  is  known)  the  eustrni, 
and  Mauntius  the  soutlicm,  boundary  of  the 
disease.  Hie  fonner  lie  in  east  longitude 
1'2.')",  and  the  latter  is  in  south  latitude  20^*. 
Archangel  is  tlie  most  northern,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Edinbttl]^  the  most  western  point 
to  which  it  has  extended.  The  former  is  in 
noidi  latitude  64",  tlie  latter  in  west  longitude 
3<».  Hem  e  it  is  manifest  that  the  disease  has 
passed  over  123"  of  longitude  and  84»  of 
latitude. 

Tlie  questions  naturally  occur,  what  agent 
fir!>i  g(  iH  rate  (1  the  disease  f  and  what  has  sub- 
sequently diHused  it  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  globe? 

The  first  question  must  be  answered  by  a 
simple  statement  of  the  facts,  that  it  originated 
in  the  district  mentioned  after  an  unusuid 
distnibance  of  Ae  seasons  widi  respect  to  al- 
ternations of  heat  and  moisture  ;  tliat  it  made 
its  appearance  at  the  commencement  of  a  rainy 
season,  so  excessive  that  the  Gangetic  Delta 
convt  rtif)  into  a  sheet  of  water;  and  that 
Uic  very  hr^-i  point  in  which  it  wai.  observed 
was  the  district  of  Nuddea,  noted  for  the 
endemic  prevalence  of  cholera,  where  the  whole 
year  had  been  rainy,  and  during  e\*ery  week 

of  April  ;uid  May  (it  began  to  manifest  itself 

in  the  latter  mouth)  Ihoe  had  been  a  succession 
of  thundeiwstomis.  From  this  district  it  ap- 
peared to  diffuse  itself  over  the  rest  of  Hin- 
dostan, its  progress  throughout  the  country 
being  aocompaniedf  as  Mr.  Orton  informs  us, 
by  circumstances  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  attended  it.s  origin. 

The  se< ond  part  ot~  the  question  cannot  be 
dismissed  so  lightiy.  As  is  well  known,  the 
tioulrt  and  difficulty  retarding  the  subject  exist 
chiefly  with  respect  to  the  sliare  which  cmi- 
tagum  liuit  had  in  its  diffusion ;  and  thi^i  question 
we  shall  endeavour  to  discuss  as  succinctly, 
and  certainly  as  di-.jia^.slonately  and  fairly 
as  possible.  That  our  upiiuon,  la  tlie  course 
of  the  investigation,  has  fluctuated,  we  feel  it 
no  discredit  to  avow.  This  fluctuation  was 
either  prior  ' lo  the  appeaiance  of  die  disease 
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in  this  country,  or  to  our  having  ita  tafficient 
length  of  time  under  obserration  to  enable  us 
to  attain  a  settled  conclusion ;  and  when  we 
sIkiw  the  cuuriictiii'j:  iiatua'  of  the  evidence 
firom  which,  uoder  the  circumstances  meu- 
tkmedf  a  cwnehision  was  to  lie  drawn,  it  will 
bo  manift  st  that  fluctuation  or  toLiI  scepticism 
must  have  been  its  result-  As  tlus  evidence 
ooosists  of  facts  already  before  the  public, 
we  shall,  for  tl  i  >:ake  of  brevity,  rather  refer 
to  than  detail  iliem,  classmii  them,  as  nearly 
as  their  nature  admits,  according  to  tlie  very 
pradse  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Aiiaon  for 
diKriniinatiiig  the  operation  of  cotitaitioii. 

1.  Strong  evidence  of  a  disca-se  ln-ini:  con- 
taprnis  is  furnished  by  its  appearaace  ia 
oonuniinities  previously  healthy  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  jiersons  from  infected  »listrirts, 
wlio  iue  tlicinsc'lves  suffering  under  the  disease, 
or  who  sicken  of  it  soon  after  their  arrii^l. 
A  striking  example  of  this  sort  is  related  in 
the  Madras  Report  of  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  at  Jaulnali,  after  the  arri\'al  of  a  de- 
tachment there  from  Na^Mre,  then  infected, 
and  its  sulMequent  diffunon  ftom  the  fixmer 
place  to  the  towns  of  Malligaott  and  Hydrabad, 
and  various  villages. 

Other  cases,  though  few  so  striking  as  thn, 
might  1k'  selecte<l  from  the  Indian  records,  but 
we  prefer  rtferimg  to  examples  which  occurred 
in  the  Russian  epidemic.  In  the  ft)rtre8S  of 
Rariipna,  in  that  of  Lletsk,  andj  towards  the 
dose  of  die  epidemic^  at  Caramala-Gubeerra, 
all  in  the  government  of  Orenbur.:,  the  invxsion 
of  the  epidemic  coincided,  in  point  of  tim^ 
widi  the  arrival  in  them  and  sidteniiqf  of 

riOOS  coming  from  infected  places.  Tt  should 
remarked,  however,  that  in  these  cases 
communication  was  not  always  traced  between 
the  individuals  sub<(pquently  and  those  first 
attacked;  and  in  tiie  case  at  Ilaziipna,  it  is 
distinctly  mentioned,  that  of  the  individuals 
who  visited  the  man  ftist  seized  on  iiis  arrival 
fnm  Orenburg,  then  infected,  not  one  took 
the  disorder.* 

Into  the  opposite  scale,  that  of  the  non- 
oontsgiontsts,  may  be  thrown  fiuBts  which  tend 
to  prove  that  it  has  originated  in  districts 
previously  healthy  without  any  ascertained 
communication  with  infected  persons,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  must  ample  in- 
tercourse lias  existed  on  various  occasions 
between  healthy  and  iiifecterl  comumtnties 
without  the  fiwtiner  having  participated  in  the 
disease.  Its  introduction  into  the  city  of 
Orenburg  in  1829  was  not  only  n(*t  traced 
to  communication  from  an  infected  district, 
but  a  conjecture  that  it  mig^  have  been  in* 
troduced  eitiier  by  the  cara\'an  which  arrives 
from  central  Asia  at  midsummer,  or  by  the 
Kirj;lu:i,  a  semi-barbarous  Tartar  horde,  from 
whom  the  government  of  Orenbtug  is  separated 
bjr  die  river  Onral,  was,  if  not  disproved,  ren- 
dered in  the  highest  depee  inipK»baUe.t 

*  On  the  Asiatic  cbotrra  as  it  appeared  in  Ruuia 
In  the  year.  1829  and  1830.  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Lkhten- 
ttadi.   ;  1 1  ii.j;>t>  1  lu  the  Ediobaigh  MmUiBal  sad 

.  t  Ibid.  ' 


**  When  the  disease  attacked  the  sixth  le* 
giment  at  Colabah  in  July,  182B,"  says  Mr. 
Assistant-Surgeon  Spence,  of  the  52d  regiment, 
"  Its  commencement  was  a  remarkable  proof 
ag^unstits  contagious  nature.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  rainy  seaswi,  and  not  a  case  had 
been  seen  for  months  either  in  or  near  Bombay, 
wlieu  iVssistant-Suigeon  Campbell,  in  paying 
his  evening  visit  to  the  hospital,  ibund  an  old 
soldier,  who  had  been  under  treatment  <!ome 
time  fur  hepatic  affection,  suddenly  seized  with 
cholera.  He  went  to  tlie  opposite  extremi^ 
of  the  building  for  the  purpoee  of  consulting 
widi  die  surgeon,  and  found  him  busily  em- 
ployed with  another  man,  who  had  Ixen  almost 
simultaneously  aflected.  Now  it  is  physioJly 
impossible  that  these  two  individvuds  could 
have  received  thp  di«5p:isc  hy  coiitapon,  liecause 
liiat  which  dues  not  exist  cannot  have  issue." 
The  disease  proceeded  with  unabaAed  vio- 
lence till  it  destroyed  six^men  and  leveial 
women.* 

The  following  examjde  of  jiersonal  inter- 
course between  the  healthy  and  infected  with- 
out commumcatton  of  the  disease,  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Annesley's  Sketch  of  the  Disen-ies 
of  India.  Cholera  attacked  the  field  force 
stationed  at  Shalligaum  in  Kandiesh,  and 
raged  with  cre^t  violence  among  the  corps 
posted  ou  the  left  of  tlie  line,  while  the  17th 
battalion  of  native  infantry,  who  were  posted 
on  the  light  of  the  line,  were  exempt  from  it, 
though  they  had  constant  communication  wifli 
the  otlier  men, 

2.  Ibe  gradual  division  of  a  disease  through 
a  limited  ooramunity,  those  near  die  sick 
being  first  attacked,  and  others  in  succession 
in  jjToportion  to  their  proximity,  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  a  disease  being  contagious.  But 
this  evidence  has  rarely  been  funii!>hed  by 
cholera;  the  general  statement  from  India, 
iiidi-ed,  IS  of  a  totally  opposite  nature;  for  we 
learn  that,  on  its  appearance  in  any  place, 
numbers  are  simnltaneousfy  attacked,  and  that, 
af\er  committing  unheard-of  ravatjes  for  a  short 
period,  its  cessation  is  as  sudden  as  its  in- 
vasion. One  example,  however,  resembling 
in  some  degree  this  trnulual  diffusion,  is  given 
ill  tliii  Russian  reports,  and  this  is  furnished 
by  the  staff-physician.  Dr.  Schimanski,  with 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  disease  at  lletsk. 
He  says  he  was  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
tlie  disease  in  the  first  eight  aises,  thus: — 
The  husband  of  the  woman,  (a  soldier's  wife,) 
from  Orenboifr*  was  taken  ill  three  days  after 
her;  and  about  the  same  time  also,  tv,n  i^irls 
who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  soldier,  and  who  visited  him  soon  after 
his  arrival  from  Orenburg  :  the  aunt  of  lhe<te 
girls,  who  nursed  him,  was  next  attacked ; 
and  from  her  it  passed  to  her  own  two 
sons.t 

8.  ^lere  is  no  circumstance  connected  widi 

the  disease  on  which  the  information  received 
from  different  quarters  is  more  contradictory 

•  Tak«>n  from  Mr.  Spence MS.  since  published 
ia  the  Medical  Gazette. 

t  Edinbunb  Medical  sod  Siugical  Joiunsl, 
Ve.  cviii.  p*  130. 
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thuii  the  companuivc  liability  to  it  of  atten- 
daau  on  ibe  sick  and  other  memben  of  the 
eonuDunity.    Proin  India  the  testimony  on 

this  hf  I  1  I  (  omflictin^  that  no  contlusioii 
can  po»Mt)l)  l>e  drawn  from  it:  aitateof  com- 
plete scepticism  IB  that  in  which  it  leaves  the 
mind  of  an  Iionf<it  rnqtiircr  after  trutli.  That 
front  iluiuiia  is  not  of  a  much  more  dediive 
character ;  such  as  it  ifl»  we  Mtt,  piesent  it  to 
the  reader. 

During  two  months,  observes  Professor 
LiclitctiNtatlt,  wliilt'  thi'  (lis«';ise  prevailed  :il 
Orenburg,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  netienti  weie  Admitted  widi  ch<^era 
imo  tlie  military  Ik  -]  ital,  'hi'  personal  at- 
tendantd  on  the  siik  rini:iin«'<J  entirely  ex- 
ennpt  from  the  disease.  They  couiited  of 
oiic  hospital  assistant,  six  pupils,  as  many 
Itaschkir  lads,  and  fourtt-cn  hospital  servants, 
in  all  twenty-seven  ;  and  their  duties  were  to 
jperfonn  bk}odlettingt»  apply  leecbee,  poni^ 
tices,  and  frictions,  and  aoi^nister  baths  and 
the  like,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  l>e 
constantly  breathing  the  exhalations  from  the 
bodies  and  clothes  of  the  sick,  as  well  as  to 
touch  and  h:indle  tbeni.  Tlie  washenTomPn 
uf  Uic  hus^jul  likewise  escajied;  a  class  of  in- 
dividuals, who,  it  is  well  known^aiaeatremelj 
apt  to  luffer  from  contagious  diseases. 

On  rtie  other  hand,  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry 
itjform  ns,  "  that  the  number  of  medical  men 
and  hospital  attendants  attacked  with  cbolem 
chiring  the  present  epideniie»  bi  proportion  to 
the  whole  employed,  and  lo  the  other  cl:i-<ises 
of  society,  has  been  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  here  (St.  PelennNll||h)  than  in  India 
under  similar  circumstances ;  twenty-fivp  me- 
dical men  have  been  already  seized,  and  ume 
have  died  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
Four  others  have  died  at  Ciactttadt,  out  of  a 
vcty  small  number  icsidnig  in  tint  fortress 
at  the  time  the  disease  broke  out  there.  Six 
attendants  have  been  taken  ill  at  a  snail 
temnorary  hospital  behind  Ibe  Abouct^.** 
With  regard  to  this  last  circumstance,  it  is 
not  ^ted,  as  in  another  report  by  the  same 
gentlemen  (not  published)  bearing  date 
4-16  July,  that  **  In  the  great  Aboti- 
coff  hospital,  where  tliere  were  no  cholera 

Ctients,  but  to  which  a  tetnjKJtary  cholera 
spital  was  attached  bdiiud  the  building, 
ten  persona  residing  within  the  ana  of 
the  estaUidiment  had  brr^n  severely  at- 
tacked tip  to  the  12th  instant  (N.  S.j  with 
dMlo*."  This  leaves  a  very  different  im- 
pression, and  not  bein^  aware  of  what  is 
meant  by  **  the  area  of  the  estabUshment," 
we  cannot  form  an  opinion  how  it  may  or 
may  not  bear  towanls  the  side  of  contagion. 
In  die  last  mentioned  report,  those  gentlemen 
also  state,  that  in  the  Military  General  Hospital, 
in  which  fotu  hundred  chokm  patients  had 
been  adnitled  flom  distant  (ynaiters,  up  to  the 

innmiTi^T  of  the  13th,  "  onr  nttr'nd'uit  V:;ii:!  Ix-en 
attacked."  iktt  one  attendant  where  so  many 
cases  had  been  ticalsd  1 

TTiesc  specimens,  taken  from  an  immense 
mass  of  fore^  evidence,  will  sutiice  to  show 
its  coniicting  natove  on  pointi  to  dw 


decision  of  a  mudi  litigated  and  very  impor- 
tant quesdoo.  There  are  certain  branches 
of  die  subject,  such  as  die  immunity  ap- 

pan-mly  affordi  d  by  seclusion,  which  we  have 
designedly  omitted ;  partly  because  thev  were 
unavoidably  eicposed  to  souroeB  of  ^llacy, 
and  the  testimony  regarding  them  was  of  the 
same  con  dieting  nature  as  the  specimens  which 
we  have  alreecqr  presented  to  the  reader ;  and 
]mtly  that  we  m^t  preserve  neoe  for  an 
examination  of  the  question,  how  nor  the  l)!en»> 
r.il  i>roi;ress  of  the  diseiLse  favours  the  o|nnioii 
that  human  intercourse  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  its  diffiiskm;  and  for  dienamtion 
of  cerl:t:r:  ftr-ts  illuNtritive  of  the  peneral 
question  which  have  ikilen  under  our  obser- 
vation. 

The  pro?rress  of  the  disease  on  the  great 
scale  luiv  uig  been  tolerably  recular  both  geo- 
graphically and  chronologically, — lliat  is,  it>4 
having  passed  from  country  to  coimtry  with- 
out leaving  interjaoent  countries  untouched, 
and  those  infected  haviim  l>eeti  so  in  some  jiro- 

Krtion,  in  point  of  tune,  to  their  distance 
im  its  origins]  source, — has  been  appealed 
to  bv  two  partie'5  as  evidence  of  tlie  acctiracy 
of  their  opinions ;  the  one  seeing  in  ii  a  proof 
of  aeontimimii  stream  of  epidemic  mtluenoe 
flowing  from  the  point  wneie  tlie  disease 
originated ;  the  other  a  transport  of  the  ma- 
lady by  human  intercourse  from  the  same 
source.  To  the  opinion  of  a  flow  of  epidemic 
influence,  have  been  objected*  and  apjorently 
with  justice,  the  slowness  of  the  progress  of 
tiie  disease ;  that  it  has  extended  it^  territory 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  oontinued  and 
nolent  monsoons;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
ii  degree  of  general  regularity  of  progress, 
there  have  been  anomalies  obser\ed  in  its 
oouise,  such  as  its  having  kih  districts  un- 
toudi^  whilst  all  around  aem  vme  so&rinfc 
utterly  irri'i  Mtii  ■'r.ililr  w  :th  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced. On  tlie  other  hand,  circumstances 
have  been  obsened,  whidi  render  it  almost 
equally  questionable  whether  contagion  has 
been  the  sole  instrument  of  its  diffusion. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
exclusive  operation  of  this  principle,  that  the 
disease  lias  always  been  found  to  move  in  the 
line  of  iininan  intercourse,  and  it  must  l>e 
acknowledged  that,  whilst  ao  migratory  an 
animal  ta  man  innabits  the  earth,  it  cannot 
well  do  otherwise;  bnt  if  it  is  meant  m  be 
asserted  that  its  diffiisiou  has  been  in  )>ro- 
portion  to  the  intercourse  between  infected 
and  he-althy  districts,  the  a.ssenion  is  by  no 
ineanii  supported  by  flicLs.  Its  appearance  at 
Madras,  for  instance,  whither  according  to 
this  doctrine  it  ouglit  to  have  been  conveyed 
almost  three  months  earlier  by  trading  vessels 
from  the  infected  districts,  was  simultaneous, 
as  Mr.  Bell  informs  us,  with  its  origin  in 
parallel  htitudes  in  die  interior.  It  did  not 
reacli  Ceylon,  to  which,  on  the  contajrious 
])rinciple,  it  ought  to  have  been  conveyed 
at  a  much  earlier  ]>criod,by  shipping  from  ha* 
fected  points  of  the  coast,  until  it  had  pre- 
viously gained  the  nearest  point  to  it  on  the 
ooatiiwii^  about  Adam's  Bridge,  and  l»d 
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been  Icing  prevailing  on  both  coasts  of  llie 
peninsula.*  Uuirequeuted  villages  have  been 
cbaenred  to  anllfer  the  invasioii  of  tlw  diaeaae 
as  early  as  the  mnrts  of  intercourse  and  com- 
merce ;  tlius,  fruiu  a  sUilciutiui  of  Mr.  Orton, 
it  seems  to  have  reached  some  villages  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Caveiyy— d^ached 
ttom  any  frequented  n»d,  and  oonsidemUy 
to  tlie  eastward  of  Trifhinopoly, — quite  as 
•oon  as  this  laige  and  frequented  town,  whi- 
ther it  9ppeiend  to  have  been  impovted  by  a 
company  of  sepoys  .f 

Its  movement  along  navigable  rivers  has 
been  dwelt  upon  as  endenoe  tliat  human  in- 
teroouTse  has  been  the  means  of  its  diiiusioo ; 
and  it  is  an  argument  of  some  force  in  show- 
ing that  such  intercourse  may  have  occa- 
sionally been  instrumental  in  efiiecting  it : 
but  wlMBn  we  are  infenned  1^  Mr.  Orton  that 
tlie  disease  manifested  tliis  predilection  fur  the 
course  of  rivers  in  the  peninsula  liindostan, 
"  where  nengation  is  scarcely  earned  on,  ewen 
to  the  most  triflinpz;  extent,  on  any  river,  and 
scarcely  an  iiislaucc  cau  be  mentioned  of  a 
great  road  running  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
lor  tbev  alonost  ail  cnm  them/'  we  must 
acknowledge  that  more  wei|^  has  been 
attached  to  ihs  ai!giiiiMiit  than  it  is  <^if^limid 
to  bear. 

The  di-sease,  in  its  general  coune,  has  «»• 

i:'f<'st(  (!  :i  preference  for  one  line  of  morcmcnt, 
ami  has  rejected  another,  though  there  has 
been  no  sinking  diffidence  in  the  amount  of 
human  intercourse  between  the  two  directions 
to  explain  the  preference  and  rejection.  Its 
prt^ss  in  a  nortii-westem  direction  across 
the  European  continent  has  bem  briefly  de- 
aeribed,  and  is  fblly  known  to  the  reader. 
For  three  years  it  prc%'ai!efl  in  the  Ottonunn 
territories  bordering  on  the  Levant;  and  it 
would  appear,  without  any  de6deiiey  in  the 
productive  (or  at  1<>;t-t  destructive)  force  of 
tliose  t;enn.s  of  whu  li  %ve  have  recently  beard 
so  mueii ;  for  in  November,  1822,  it  num- 
bered 4/iQO  victims  in  eighteen  days  in  Aleppo ; 
yet  it  has  not  penetrated  into  Tnrkev  in  £u- 
roj>e,  and  other  extensive  realms  on  the  shores 
of  die  Mediteiiaoean.  Assuredly  tiiis  could  not 
arise  from  want  ofmeans  of  transport,  attd  few 
will  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  perfection 
of  the  quarantine  de{Kutment  of  the  Sublime 
Pofte.  Since  its  appearance  in  this  country 
a  similar  predilection  has  been  displayed  ;  for 
we  find  it  at  this  instant  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sunderland,  whilst 
six  miles  south  is  the  extreme  distance  to 
whidi  it  has  reaebed  in  diat  direction ;  and 
from  the  |X)int  which  it  attained,  Sealiam  Har- 
bour, after  attacking  eight  persons  and  de- 
stroying three,  it  has  since  faii&Aed. 

A  circttmstance  which  may  be  ursjed  against 
the  exclusive  operation  of  contagion,  (and 
it  is  against  attributing  to)  muchtooneprineiple 
alonethat  we  are  arguing,)  is  the  unusual  preva- 
lence of  disease,  bearing  a  considerable  rela- 
tion to  epidemic  choleric  fever,  which  gene- 
tally  occurs  prior  to  die  appeanmoe  of  this 

*  Orton  on  Cholera,  M  edit.  p»  98S. 

t  Ibid.  p.  331. 


in  any  given  In-aHtv  TTic  facts  which  might 
be  mustered  lu  proof  uf  Uiu  antecedence  of 
iudi  disease  aie  for  too  numerous  and  con- 
sistent to  be  acridentiil.  Ordinary  cholera, 
sporadic  cxses  not  liisUuguiahabk  Iroia  tlie 
epidemic,  excepting  by  the  isolated  manner  in 
wliich  th^  occur;  epidemic diarriuBa;  ^utiic 
and  intestinal  fever,  have  been  obaerred  in  so 
many  situations  and  by  so  miuiy  individuals, 
firom  1817  to  the  present  insttant,  to  have  been 
the  tmcorsen  of  the  disease,  that  there  caiu 
rot  w  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  acciuacy 
of  the  obatrvaliuu.  During  tiie  ia&t  year  die  pre- 
valence of  these  affections  in  various  parts 
of  iJiis  country  has  been  matter  of  iknailiar 
remark  among  medical  men,  and  many  of 
them  have  very  j)roperly  taken  care  to  record 
their  observations.*  lu  this  neighbourhood, 
what  Mr.  Orton  felicitously  tenns  the  skirts 
of  the  approachin<j;  shower  were  manifest 
loi^  belbre  the  epidemic  made  its  formal 
inroad.  Ordinary  eholeni  was  most  umisuaDy 
prevalent;  whilst  cases  of  disease,  certainly 
not  distinmiisiiable  by  symptoms  from  the 
epidemic,  occurred  on  the  5lh,  8th,  14th,  and 
27th  of  August;  and  cholera  continued  to  be 
very  inevalent  and  severe  dtroumliout  SepteiM<. 
ber.  Tlie  case.s  which  occurred  in  Auirusl 
were  not  matters  of  secrecy,  but  were  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  among  the  medical  men 
of  the  place;  nnil  ilic  wnti-r  frequently  made 
llie  remark,  liuu  we  were  partakers  of  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  Uie  epidemic  influence  whicb 
existed  on  the  continent.  But  certainly  at  the 
time  he  did  not  (nor  does  he  yet)  ascribe  them 
to  imported  coiit;igion ;  nor  did  he  then  con- 
ceive that  we  had,  pnmerly  speaking,  the 
epidemic  anion^  tis.  Whalever  Ttew  otheim 

may  now  fee!  disposed  to  take  of  these  cases, 
it  wuulU  be*  diihcuU  fur  tiiem  to  suppose  that 
the  case  we  have  mentioned,  as  hanringoecwned 
in  the  interior  in  the  beu;inninfr  of  J||ly>  ISaS 
attributable  to  foreign  itu|KirtHUon. 

Under  enter  view,  as  it  appears,  whether 
we  conceive  that  a  cnrmit  of  oontagion  flows 
towaids  a  district,  or  suppose  the  disease  to  be 
engendered  there  by  imliyenous  causes,  (not 
customary  ones  cenainly,  any  more  than  those 
wtaA  ei&led  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  in 
1817,)  and  then  to  be  in-  i  -tr  d  with  some 
contagious  moper^,  which  ot>s<  r\-<ition  of  the 
disease  will  indnm  most  candid  persons  to 
admit  it  possesses,  it  requires  the  operation  of 
two  principles  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  for  even  on  the  first  5upT>osition  we  are 
compelled  to  imagine  this  double  opeiation  to 
be  in  progress^ — a  euiient  of  contagion  to  be 
flowing  from  Mil  [  >int,  and  a  nid'at  fer  ils  re- 
ception to  he  pre^Kinng  m  another. 

We  hsnre  been  led  to  Ae  oondiision  that  die 
disfrisc  possesses  a  contatjious  property  ^frora 
iiaving  observed  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  attacks  have  taken  plaee  in  individuals 
shortly  after  communication  with  the  skk,  or 
exposure  to  emanations  irom  the  dead  bodies, 
and,  in  part,  from  a  few  examples  having  oc- 
curred of  the  disease  appearing  in  parts  of  the 

•  See  Dr.  Bunu''  Pl.^],,  iiK.-ir\  Rr|,r.ri:^,  in  the 
Medical  (lascUe  for  Jul>'  2d,  and  Jul^  10,  ItiHh 
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town  or  neighbourhood  where  ii  did  nm  pre- 
viously exist,  on  the  sickening  there  of  persona 
who  had  communicated  with  ihe  mfected 
districts;  but  at  the  same  time  we  beg  to 
remark  that  there  are  circumstances  which  tend 
to  show  that  this  property  i?*  al)>tnu  tedly  feeble 
in  degree,  and  to  render  it  more  t^ian  question- 
able whether  it  cm  he  die  sole  agent  in  dillu»* 
ing  the  disvease. 

Tliis  opinion  is  founded  on  the  singular 
•nomalie*  observ  ed  in  the  coune  of  the  die- 
ensc  and  which  still  mark  its  pnglCtti  and  QQ 
tlie  lullowiiig  coiisi  idem  lions  :— 

1.  Members  of  that  class  of  society  which 
has  manifested  the  strongest  jpredisposition  to 
the  disease  have  been  very  long  exposed  lo 
tlie  cti;  II  d iuns  from  the  sick,  under  circum- 
stance.-s  the  most  favourable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease,  without  being  infected. 

2.  No  clwitli,  and  scarctlj  an  attack  nf  serious 
indisposition,  lias  occurred  among  the  medical 
men,  though  they  have  spent  hotin  in  the 
patients'  chambers,  assisting  in  frictions  and 
other  offices  usually  performed  by  nurses,  and 
from  ihf  f;ilii:uo  tht  y  wer^'  iiiukTi^ditii:  inijjht 
be  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
ooMafnon. 

3.  MetJical  practitioners  have  not  in  any 
asccrtiiiiied  case  conveyed  tlie  infection  in  their 
clothes  to  patients  whom  they  were  attending 
for  otliLT  disea.'tf's,  or  to  thoir  Eimilies.  Certain 
of  them  liave  uaiij^led  unreservedly  wilh  their 
own  ^milies  allcr  long  attendance  on  cholera 
patients,  without  any  indispositioOy  however 
slii^ht,  occurring  in  conseauenoe.  It  is  pio> 
j  rr,  Ii  nvever,  to  remark  Uiai  two  casos  have 
occurred,  one  of  them  a  iiital  one,  wliich  might 
be  attributed  to  the  inteiQOune  of  medical 
men  with  thtir  families. 

4.  When  the  disease  lia3  appeared  in  a 
private  fiutttly  in  a  situation  in  life  above  the 
nbottriag  daily  it  has  been  confined,  so  fer  as 
the  writer's  knowledge  extends,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  lie  is  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  all  the  cases  of  the  l^ind  which  have 
occmied,  to  the  individual  fint  attacked,  and 
has  not  in  any  instance  spn-ad  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family ;  nor  have  in  these 
instances  nurses  or  other  casual  attendants  on 
the  sick  sutTered,  though  belonging  to  a  cllSt 
niort:  obuoxioub  to  the  disease. 

5.  The  aericuUuml  villages  in  the  imme- 
diate neii^DOtirhood  of  Sunderland,  wliich 
had  throt^^Mut  the  whole  progress  of  die 
epidemic  the  most  imrc<^rved  intercourse  with 
vOy  remained  and  »tili  remain  exempt  from  the 
disease.  The  populous  vills^  of  Deptford, 
situated  near  il>e  rivrr,  at  the  distance  of  lialf 
a  mile  from  Ayre's  Quay,  where  the  disease 
was  very  pievuent  and  odal,  and  having  the 
moat  constant  communication  with  it,  partakes 
of  this  exemption.*  The  town  of  South  Shields, 
containing  nearly  11,000  iniiabilants,  and 
distant  from  Sunderland  but  seven  miles,  re- 
maiDed  oaempt  from  dw  diaaase  (with  die 
aiMoeplMn  of  two  oases,  staled  to  he  vciy  alight, 

•  There  were  two  •IlgV  i  <  ascii  in  thii  crowded  \  il 
la^e  inhabited  bv  the  cI«m  most  soaceptible  of  the 
diteaM.  but  it  did  aOtSpMtd  ftOV  tbCK  l»  the  NSt 
of  the  poptlatiaa. 


and  not  traceable  to  any  communication  with 
this  place,)  during  the  whole  of  its  epidciaic 
prevalence  here,  though  calcufatfiana  have 
shewn  that  eleven  hundred  persons  pass  weekly 
between  the  two  places.  Explanations  have 
been  offered  of  this  exemption ;  hut  they  ap- 
pear  inadequate  if  we  suppose  this  disease 
tiansmtsnble  to  every  locality  by  human  in- 
tercourse, since  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  other 
infectious  diseases  frequeiitty  prevail  there  to  a 
great  extent.  £ven  to  the  present  moment, 
(February  1.  1832,)  though  its  intercourse 
with  Newc^tle  and  otlier  infected  pUtces  has 
been  incessant,  but  seven  cases  have  occurred, 
and,  as  our  intelligent  concspondent  tiier^  re- 
marks, "  We  have  not  as  vet  got  the  ftisanse 
as  an  epidemic,  dw  caws  Jiave  been  ao  few 
and  for  between." 

6.  Tliough  the  disease  has  appeared,  in  cer- 
tain ca«ses,  to  be  transferred  to  prri;*ionslv  un- 
iufeeted  districts  by  spreading  fnnu  jK-nious 
who  had  sickened  there  after  amvn)g  from 

R laces  where  tlie  disease  prevailed,  yet  facts 
ave  occurred  which  tend  to  shew  diat  the 
.sK'kcnMii;  of  s\ich  ^htsous  aud  the  diffusion  t)f 
the  disease  have,  at  l&ut  m  some  instances, 
been  mere  coincidenoes.  A  woman  of  the 
name  of  Liddle,  who  lived  in  Sunderland, 
sickened  at  tlie  town  of  liougfaton-le-Spring, 
six  miles  from  this  plaoei,  and  died  on  the  5th 
of  December.  Tlie  next  case  occurred  on  the 
8th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  person  of  a 
female  named  Cockbum,  who  lived  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  6om  the  house  where  Lid- 
die  died,  and  in  a  dillerent  street,  and  had 
had  no  communication  wilh  her,  direct  or  in- 
direct ;  the  fiimily  of  the  bouse  in  which  tlie 
death  occurred,  and  the  pewwns  who  sur- 
rounded I.iddlf  in  her  illness,  CJ'Cnpinn  all  in- 
fection, in  many  ullier  ui!>laiices  in  whtdi  the 
disease  has  appeared  in  a  mining  district  or 
village,  (and  it  has  spread  extensirelv  in  such 
situations,)  the  first  cases  could  not  be  traced 
to  communication  with  iiifectetl  places.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  and  we  shall  mention 
that  of  Hetloo,  the  penons  first  seized  hod 
been  in  communication  with  infected  distnrts 

7.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic 
in  certain  places,  several  have  been  simulta> 
neously  iif'arkfHl  ;  at  Earsden  ( !<illiery,  for  ex- 
ample, thirty-two.  Oii  its  tirst  breaking  out 
here,  it  manifeated  itself  in  three  distinct 
points,  between  which  no  conununicatioa 
could  be  discovered ;  and  the  attacks  in  two  of 
these  points  were  simultaneous.  Tt  ■  i  ;ld  not 
be  traced  from  any  source  of  infection  to  the 
individuals  fint  atfadced.  In  many  instances, 
likewise,  instead  of  residents  in  the  same  house 
being  successively  attacked,  its  invasion  of  se- 
veral has  been  simultaneous. 

8.  Til  ere  were  feelmgs  experienced  by  various 
perscin.s,  either  otherwise  in  perfect  health,  or 
labouring  under  complaints  distinct  from  tlie 
epidemic  during  its  prevalence  here,  such  as 
spa$m.s,  thrilling  sensations  of  the  extremities, 
and  various  affections  of  the  ncr\-ous  system, 
which  appeared  to  betoken  the  inHuence  uf 
some  cause  more  generally  difliised  than  con- 
tagion ;  since  many  persons  th\i.s  affected  had 
not  been  exposed  to  any  source  of  miectiou. 
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The  writer  was  at  fir^t  (li^postil  to  :itiribute 
these  uccuiTGnces  to  tlif  ititlueutt;  of  iinapna- 
tion ;  but  they  occurred  in  too  many  instances, 
and  in  pemmn  loo  little  sensitive  and  imagioa- 
tive,  to  allow  htm  to  adhere  to  this  explanation. 

AftcT  .i>>iu:iiiivj  [\\v-c  n  a^oiis  for  quciitionin^ 
the  excluiiive  operatuju  of  contagion,  we  think 
it  riifht  to  remark  that  epidemic  choleric  ferer 
!i;is  (  oniniitted  fearful  ravay:e)i  in  some  f.miilie.s, 
•especially  in  those  of  which  the  circuin-iances 
WMie  calculated  at  once  to  pive  mtensity  to  the 
cauiies  of  the  disease,  und  to  render  the  nidivi- 
duals  comjjosinjf  tlicm  more  obnoxious  to  the 
action  ol  >ueh  cau<»es.  Of  one  family  seven 
were  attacked  with  the  disease^  of  whom  five 
perished.  The  case  of  the  first  individual  of 
tlie  .series  constituted  one  of  the  sp(»radic 
ca.<««a,  aud  it  is  mcredibie  that  the  next  in 
•uocenion  should  have  i«c«ived  infection  from 
hinr.  four  monihs  having  e!.'p<iM^  between  liie 
date!)  of  titf  respective  attacks ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  conta^fion  mras  transmitted  from  the 
fec(»nd  and  subsequent  casc><,  the  dise.i.ses 
having  commenced  on  the  fbllowiiiR  succes- 
sive dates,  the  lltli,  12th,  I3th,  16th,  17th, 
and  20th  of  December.  The  caw  which  oc- 
cnncd  on  the  90th  was  that  of  an  infant,  a:^ 
thirteen  mcmtlis,  i:ikfii  fjiKii  tlic  lir*  :i>t  of  the 
fifth  patient  in  the  order  of  sutxe^siou. 

M  an  J  other  examples  of  tiansmission  through 
families  have  occurred,  but  few  so  striking  iis 
this.  We  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  con- 
tlfpon  its  full  share  in  the  production  of  such 
Ca^es,  aided  by  the  ciruunistances  of  ni^fbt- 
watchin;;,  nefrlect  of  order  and  cleanliness, 
&c.  whicli  are  accompaniiiietits  of  sickness  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  but  we  tuust 
remaii  that  cases  have  fiJlen  under  our  ob- 
serv.itirMi  .trul  come  to  oi'r  kiion  1»  ilui  ,  wliic'i 
show  a  proneness  to  the  disease  in  certain 
fimiilles,  independent  of  reception  fittm  a 
coiifri'^KMis  simrcp  Tlie  fu!f<n.in:  is  an 
example  oi'  llus  kind.  A  respeitalH»»  female, 
liviui:  i"  the  vilhige  of  Jesmond  \'ale,  \,!iere 
the  disease  did  not  exist,  and  «.ho  had  had 
no  intercourse  with  the  ,>ick,  received  a  letter 
atiiM.iiiH  iiij,'  that  a  sister,  ^vhoin  she  lia<l  "nt 
Visited  during  her  illness,  and  v^ho  resided  at 
liaKley,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  had  died 

of  the  Com[)l.iitit.  Ni(kni>(I  in  an  luMir 

from  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  and  died 
in  ibirteen  houn  fiom  the  commencement  of 
the  attack.* 

The  following  propositions  uj>|>ear  to  be 
refisMii.ihic  corollaries  from  the  Hicts  presented 
by  Uus  extensive  and  intricate  subject. 

t.  Epidemic  dtoleric  fever  unginaied  in  a 
certain  district  iiinbr  |it'(uliar  atmospheric 
circurostauceii  ^  but  these  circumstance:*  havu>g 
picviotwly  occurred  in  th^  same  district  without 
the  production  nf  a  di^srase  idftiticuHv  the 
atHMS,  We  must  regard  its  terrestrial  or  at- 
mospJieric  ctuae  nnaaeertained. 

2.  On  many  subsequent  occasions  there 
bftve  been  muks  of  its  comraenceraent  and 
gndttfti  rise  in  othet  districtsi,  whicb  show 

*  R>-Ut«>d  10  th«  writer  by  Mr.OraMliow,  fn^on^ 
of  Newcaails,  who  atteadsd  tbs  esse. 
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ti!ut,  in  t!i<'ir  snil  or  atmosphere,  there  has 
been  a  temlency  to  the  production  of  the 
disease  from  Kiuses  equally  unascertained  as 
those  which  first  originated  it,  and  in  such 
districts  it  has  ultimately  <lisplaved  it:>elf. 

3.  It  has  thus  appeared  to  arise  in  various 
dtiitricls  not  by  any  means  aluaj  s  continuous 
with  those  previously  contaminated,  but  often 
sitnatcfl  in  snrno  crciieral  dirct  linn  with  regard 
to  them,  declining  m  one  di.'ttnct  as  it  arises 
bl  snothet,  and  thus  a;)pearin;^'  to  move  ht 
a  succession  of  lot  al  epidemic  visitations. 

4.  Within  the  district  wbich  it  occupies 
it  possesses  a  contagious  propt'rty,  or,  in  other 
words,  those  individuals  who  have  intercourse 
with  Ae  sick,  es|>ecially  in  a  locally  impure 
atmo-.])li(T»-,  arc  attar  kixl  in  a  '^'rcati  r  |)nijmrli<in 
than  other  members  of  the  coiomuttity ;  aud 
it  is  probable  that  diis  same  coitta^pous  pro- 
perty may  la-  tlic  ini  ans  of  diffusin^f  it  tlirnnnh 
a  district  dj-.jKiM'd  to  the  prtHluetmn  of  the 
disease,  Ciirber  than  it  might  have  risen  spon> 
laneously  there,  or  of  er.citing  it  in  a  disinrt 
in  whicn,  notwithstat'ding  a  decree  oi  pre- 
disposition, epidemic  choleric  fever  might  not 
have  arisen  spontaneously ;  but  fiicts  which  we 
have  mentiotied  tend  to  render  it  questtonabie 
whether  if  can  In  tin  s  tra'  sferred  to  distfictt 
uupredii>posed  t<>  receive  Oi  et 'gender  it. 

5.  Within  thr-  district  where  it  prevails, 
ordinary  endemia!  causes  minri'c  t'leir  n'^oncy 
witli  that  of  the  general  cai.se  of  the  disease, 
and  the  malady  is  found  to  vary  in  preva- 
lence and  intensity  in  different  portions  of 
the  same  district ;  thus  the  disorder  is  found 
to  asiail  more  individuals,  a'ld  to  be  more 
deitnivtive  ui  parts  v<'iich  are  jdirty,  and 
in  those  placed  low  or  near  the  iMitks  of  a 
river,  than  m  portions  of  llif  (li>tn(  t  (lift!  ri  ntly 
Situated.  The  elect  of  llie>e  eiKitfinial  in- 
fluences is  illusitrated  by  the  proi^re  h  of  the 
disea-e  in  the  town  of  Snndpiland,  and  by 
the  ruvas^es  it  has  commilted  lu  the  vit'age  of 
Newbuni.  Hie  latter  plac  e  is  built  along  the 
mai:gin  of  the  river  Tyae,  and  between  it  and 
the  river  there  intervenes  only  a  bbnk,  formed 
of  a  uilxtuif  of  tiiuil  and  sand,  parti-iUv  <o. 
vered  ai  higti  water;  whiUt  a  sIkiIIow  stream 
of  water  Hows  through  the  village.  Here, 
allluaiL;h  t!  i  r!i-,  li,).  not  vpt  n-i-f  l.  time 
huiitlred  and  tutiiiy  [ifiiOiu  have  been  al- 
t;icke<l,  and  ii(\y-five  ha\e  {>erished,  out  of  a 
population  of  five  hundred  and  iifiy. 

6.  The  character  of  the  d.sea<e  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  different  districts  which  it 
invades.  Thus  we  had  occasitm  to  observe 
that  in  a  mining  )x)pu1atiott  di«per«ed  over  an 
extPDs  trai  t  nf  ('oimt:-y,  tlit'  tmmship  of 
Hetton,  the  di)sea.se  was  attcndol  wiili  less 
collapse  than  in  the  lanes  and  alitys  of  a 
populous  commercial  town,  and  the  mortality 
was  conse<|uently  much  less;  for  we  cannot 
too  strongly  repeat  what  we  have  already  re- 
marked, that  the  collapse  is  the  measuie  of 
the  danger.  Hiese  oheeivutions  are  made  with 
no  view  of  depreciating  the  medical  practice 
adopted  in  that  district,  which  was  extremely 
skilful  and  prompt,  and  even,  with  due  allow- 
«nce  for  the  dineicnoe  of  the  character  of 
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the  dwea^u,  very  successful,  h  shyiUd  be 
femaiked,  moreover,  thai  ixtieniely  collapsed 
were  intermingled  with  the  milder  cases,  but 
in  pro{>ortion8  tlie  very  reverse  of  those  we 
had  observe<l  elsewhere.  In  certain  districts 
in  Northumberland,  we  have  reason  to  know 
the  disease  resembled,  in  its  federal  dbaiaeter, 
thai  wliich  prevailed  at  Ilctton  ;  but  among 
some  other  mining  communities  Uie  extremely 
collapsed  has  been  the  common  form  of  the 
disease.  We  have  rcmarki-d,  too,  thai  whilst 
in  some  situations  the  casts  have,  ahuost 
without  exception^  commenced  with  diarrhoea, 
in  others  the  proportion  of  instances  in  which 
this  has  constituted  the  initiatory  symptom 
has  been  smaller. 

This  difijareoce  in  the  form  of  cholmc  f«m 
in  diflerent  local  epidemic  visitations,  tl^ 
cases  occurriiiL  n  iny  i,'iven  district  po$i>e»sing 
a  general  correspondence  in  character,  and 
being  diKtingttisbed  fiom  those  which  occutred 
elsevvhi!!',  was  observed  in  India  bv  Mr. 
Scot ;  and  it  appears  U>  as  lhal  iJils  circum- 
stance, coupled  with  tbe  transmutation  of 
the  disease  more  and  more  into  a  febrile  form 
as  it  has  approached  more  nordieni  dimes, 
displays  a  devialion  from  that  sameness  of 
chsuacter  observed  in  diseases  engendered  ex- 
clusively by  human  contagion. 

It  will  hardiv  be  expected  that  we  should 
leave  entirely  untouched  the  queslion,  whetlier 
the  disease  originated  spontaneously  in  Sun- 
derland, or  was  introduced  from  abroad ;  but 
tlie  extent  to  which  we  have  already  pursued 
this  intricate  portion  of  our  subject  forbids 
our  discussing  it  at  any  oonsidemble  leogth. 
Tliose  who  reason  fiom  the  postulate  that  the 

disease  is  diffused  only  by  Iuiiiklii  eontaijion 
wiil  of  course  decide  fur  uu|x>rtatiuii ;  but 
others  will  very  reasonably  exfiect  that  before 
this  be  admitted,  it  should  be  proved  by  the 
same  positive  evidence  that  would  be  requued 
to  substantiate  any  other  fact  of  hnpoirtance. 
Any  thing  approaching  to  this,  or  even  any 
considerable  probability  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, we  have  been  unaljle  to  discover  ;  and 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  (J^den,  that, 
wbaXtntr  were  the  fiunltties  for  the  importation 
of  cholera  here,  they  were  much  jrreater  in 
other  places ;  and  that  if  it  has  been  uuuorted, 
80  Ar  fiom  following  the  gnat  routes  of  human 
intercourse,  it  has  chosen  one  of  the  least 

frtquculed  paths.* 

The  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease,  and 
the  means  to  ue  adopted  for  pceveoting  its  diffiii» 
sioo,  have  been  published  to  the  worn  in  such 
multitudinous  documents,  that  we  consider  it 
unnecessaty  to  occupy  our  jpa^/a  with  lennrks 
on  subjects  now  so  mmiliar. 

Treatment. —  Prcviotisly  to  entering  on 
this  very  important  subject,  we  think  it  ad- 
Tisahie  to  endeavonr  to  coneet  the  miscait- 
ception  %vliich  appears  to  pro-ail  very  gene- 
rally among  memoers  of  the  profession,  who 
have  not  as  yet  witnessed  tlie  disease,  that 
some  one  specific  remedy,  or,  at  least,  plan 
of  trestnwnt,  must  be  sought  for,  and  when 

*  8m  MadkAl  GaMttc  for  Jaaasiy  ltl«  18S2. 


discovered  invariably  adopted.  The  iiiijKir- 
tance  veiy  properly  attaeii. d  by  all  writers  to 
collapse  as  a  feature  of  the  malady,  and  their 
candid  avowal  of  the  difficulty  they  have 
encountered  in  eoiubaiing  it,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  tlie  fact  that  medical  men  who  are 

[>ractically  unacquainted  wHh  epidemic  cbo- 
eric  fever,  have  taken  a  view  of  its  tn/atment 
which  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  disease 
thiy  would  have  repuiUatod  as  unscientiiier 
We  know  no  condition  more  hopeless  than 
that  of  tixireiue  collapse  in  the  disease: — so 
luipeless,  indeed,  is  it,  that  oAtm  have  we 
quesUoued,  hi  watching  a  piuient  in  this  state, 
whether  our  art  at  present  possesses  or  is  likely 
to  possess  any  resources  i^^nst  it,  or,  in 
seeing  him  emerge  from  it,  and  he  has  som»> 
times  done  so  most  unexpectedly,  whether 
the  remedie.s  employed,  or  some  hidden  power 
of  tlie  constitution,  had  been  instrumental  in 
effectm.:  reaction.  But  it  should  be  remariwd 
that  only  in  a  proportion  of  cases — a  propor- 
lioii  ^.u^yiiiy,  us  we  have  already  ubseneU, 
in  different  localities,  and  in  the  same  locality 
at  diflenmt  periods  of  the  enidemic^-does  this 
extreme  collapse  occur;  ana  tfut  even  in  cases 
of  which  tlie  natural  tendency  is  to  pass  into 
tins  deplorable  condition,  much  may  be  done 
by  early  treatment  for  its  prevention.  UsHe 
considerations  should  teach  physicians  and 
iMtients  that  satiety  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
early  administiation  of  remedies;  and  the 
former,  when  broui^ht  into  contact  willi  the 
disease,  will  soon  di>cuver  itial  success  m  its 
treatment  must  result,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
odier  fevers,  from  adapting  his  remedies  lo  the 
varying  circumstances  of  individual  cases  and  of 
tile  ilifferent  sta'^es  of  the  siunc  ca.se,  rather  than 
from  the  trial  of  specifics  for  one  ptntion  ool^ 
of  an  extensive  series  of  changes  j-^that  his 
ptactiGe,  in  slu>rt,  to  be  succeuful,  must  be 
rational,  not  empinuil. 

In  tbe  obserxations  we  have  to  make  on  the 
treatment,  we  shall  follow  the  natural  subdi- 
visions adopted  in  describing  the  disease. 

1.  Treatment  of  the  incipient  stu^c. — We 
have  adverted  to  two  forms  which  this  stage 
assumes.  In  the  one,  theie  b  some  general 
uneasiness,  nausea,  and  vertigo:  in  the  other 
these  affections  may  coexist  with  diarriiura, 
but  tlie  latter  is  frequently  present  without  the 
former  b<-iii.,'  discernible.  The  ti>si  of  these 
forms,  in  which  il  may  be  rcnuuked  lliat  me- 
dical aid  is  rarely  requested,  requires  that  the 
stomsch  should  be  unloaded  an  emetici 
and  a  table-spoonfiil  of  good  musUrd  con- 
stitutes a  very  efficient  one;  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  should  be  drawn  tmm  a  vein;  a  lax- 
ative of  calomel  and  rhubaib  administered ; 
and  the  patient  restricted  to  a  diluent  diet, 
and  kept  within  doors  and  warm.  The  treat- 
ment or  the  diarrheal  form,  to  which  cir- 
cumstances witnessed  by  us  lead  U5  to  attach 
considerable  importance,  luuil  be  nuticwl  more 
at  length. 

It  was  mentioned  that,  in  this  diairhoMl 
form  of  the  incipient  suge,  the  evMuations  are 

at  first  found  to  be  foecal  i;  1  I  dious;  but  at 
tlie  time  medical  aid  u  suamioued,  they  have 
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genenUy  assumed  tbe  serous  character  which 
Uwy  iNwr  in  Ae  dioleric  stuKe.    A  state  of 

the  system  resemblinij,  in  somf  dt-^r.  c,  col- 
lapse»  it  was  obsened,  coincided  with  tbi5 
oondition  of  the  alvine  dischaiRCS.  In  thii 
statp  it  was  fmin(i  vt'r\  advantnvrfous  to  nivp  a 
di«ic  uf  ciiiuMiel,  CDiijouied  with  a  projxjrtiou 
of  opium  and  some  aromatic,*  and  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  hoaia  afterwards  a  dose  of  castor 
oil.  On  first  visiting  such  a  patient,  a  large 
blister  was  '^'fiicrally  applietl  to  thf  alxlomen, 
in  the  cases  under  our  care;  warmth  was  en- 
joined^ — indeed  where  compliance  with  our 
wishes  could  be  enforced  thf  ijatient  was  coij- 
fiued  to  bed, — and  it  was  directed  that  the 
diel  should  !><•  diluent.  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment consisted  in  the  cni|il<»vnietit  of  smaller 
doses  of  calumel  aiid  u^uum  for  one  or  two 
successive  nightj),  and  a  second  dost  of  otenm 
ricini  was  sometimes  admiuistefed. 

tn  certain  localities  the  writer  has  fi>und  die 
consiitutioiial  stat<j  acr<iiny>aiiyiii„'  this  stai;e  of 
tlie  disease  to  be  one  of  marked  excitement 
laAcr  dian  of  feebleness  and  oollafMw,  and 
sonip  {M>ints  of  the  abdomen  have  hcpn  painfid 
on  pressure.  In  sucii  ca^s  viie  ^e%n:tAi  bleed- 
ing, or  the  very  .liberal  application  of  leeches 
to  the  abdomen,  has  preceiled  the  employment 
of  otlier  remedies.  In  other  re»f)ecti  lijc  same- 
treatment  lias  been  found  successful  as  that 
adopted  in  the  preceding  fonn,  exoepting  that 
no  stimulating  ingredient  was  nixed  with  die 
calomel  and  opium.f 

Under  these  plans  of  treatment  we  have  the 
satisfiiction  to  state  that,  in  every  case  which 
has  fallen  under  our  immediate  observation, 
the  discltarges  have  T«r!>umed  tiieir  natural 
bilious  appearance,  and  the  dianhtca  has  been 
finally  arrested  without  the  supervention  of  a 
cold  stage,  and,  consequently,  of  fever,  though 
tlie  disease  had  occuntd  in  various  instances 
in  persons  who  had  been  in  incessant  attend- 
ance on  those  ill  of  the  feverish  stai^,  and 
tliouuh  in  all  the  c.Lses  it  Ixire  the  rharacteristic 
murk  a  of  witat  we  miay  term  choleric  diarrhcea. 
It  should  he  ranatfced,  however,  tluit  the 
choleric  staj^'e  ha?  supenetied,  ns  we  liave  been 
informid,  on  di;irtlia*;i  wIikIj  had  been  skil- 
fully treated  ;  but  our  inquiries  have  uniformly 
coDvinoed  us  that  in  such  cas^  mediaU  aid 

*  The  following  u  the  fefimila  we  have  usaally 

Cmployrd. 

Hi  Hydrarf^yri  Aabinurikti*.  gr.  riii.  rel  m. 
Opii,  ft.  ii. 

I'ulverit  baccarum  capsici,  gr.  i  U. 
ConfcctioQis  ros««  q.ss.  mt  ist  boIttSt  lUtim 

t  ^^^  ■]  Ilk  t  ixupfT  to  rcniark,  ai  pmbably  the 
rearfT  will  porccivc  tb«  i)i«  rf  pancy,  lhat  lh>»  ex- 
cited AiMe  of  the  tyttem  was  uoi  enumerated  amoiut 
the  »ympi«>tnt  of  ibe  incipieat  tta)(c  of  tbc  diaeaso 
III  uur  ilt'^criptioD  of  epidemic  cboleric  fever.  In 
e&tenu^tion  of  this  omiasion,  and,  perbap*.  of  cer- 
tain deviation!  from  ttrict  order  that  may  be  dit- 
CWniUSt  it  thoald  be  mentioned  that  the  romponi- 
tion  of  this  •fticle  and  our  Mqmdalaoce  with  the 
dissasa,  in  vario«t  localititt«,  hrnn  lw«n  cunaU 
tsi— ewdy  ia  progreu,  moA  we  have  deewed  it  better 
to  meriflee  sosse  dcgfce  of  tcgplatity  than  to  with- 
hdd  fran  the  imdsr  laretaatien  which  nay 
■pMdily  pfove  vnlaaM*. 


bad  not  been  summoned  till  the  diarrhoa  had 
existed  some  time,  and  the  sabaeqnent  stajie 

was  closely  impending. 

2.  Treatment  of  the  cold  or  choleric  stage. 
— -I  n  order  tliat  we  may  Ije  distinctly  under- 
stood in  nur  nbservatains  on  the  iii04le  of  con- 
ducting tins  very  uuportaot  stage,  it  is  uecea- 
sury  that  we  should  adhere  to  its  subdivisioo 
into  two  petiodA.* 

Hw  first  perhid  is  certainly  tliat  in  which 
alone  our  most  jm)\\(  rful  means  of  arresting 
mori)id  aciiuiis  can  be  employed  with  a  con> 
siderable  prospect  of  success.  It  may  he  coi>- 
sidered  an  axiom  in  medicine  tlial  fevers,  to 
be  successfully,  must  be  earl;^  treated,  and  the 
rule  has  a  pcwerfbl  application  to  a  fever  so 
rapid  in  its  course  :l<5  that  tinder  consideration. 
But  Uiere  are  in.ui)  obstacles  to  its  l>eing 
generally  acted  upon  amid  a  town  population  ; 
and  one  considerable  obstacle,  we  apprehend, 
will  every  where  be  feund  in  that  self-deception 
which  ^<eems  to  be  quit'  i  H  iJiiro  of  tiie  dis- 
ease. We  have  met  with  persons  to  whom, 
fiom  tbeir  peculiar  situation,  all  the  symptoms 
of  lllis  fever  were  as  familiarly  known  as  t<» 
medit^  men,  yet  whtJi  ilay  were  alUcked 
with  it,  they  did  not  or  would  not  recog- 
nise it;  and  one  such  individual  aittially 
walked  out  vrith  Uie  disease  upon  him,  aiiii 
failed  to  send  for  assistance  till  eight  hours 
after  its  invasion,  though  it  was  so  severe  as  to 
destroy  him  in  twdve.  So  strong  is  this 
tendency  to  self-diTpptioii  re'j^arding  the  nature 
of  the  disease  when  Uie  choleric  stage  actually 
occurs,  that  wherever  choleiic  lever  prevaib, 
strnntj  appeals  should  be  made  to  the  public 
on  Uiu  neccssiiy  of  early  treatment  of  thi« 
st^ige  as  well  as  of  doe  care  of  that  which  gene- 
raliy  precedes  it. 

The  firrt  remedy  lo  be  considered  is  Mifod- 
fefling,  and  we  sliall  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  circuuurtances  which,  so  fiur  as  our  ob- 
servatiott  extends,  indic^  and  tfkose  which 
forbid  its  em|)!o) merit.  Its  s;Lfe  administration 
should  be  early,  not  according  lo  mere  time  otdy, 
but  with  respect  likewise  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
disease,  for  one  case  will  have  made  as  con- 
siderable a  progress  towards  actual  collapse 
in  two  hours  as  anotlier  will  have  done  in 
ten ;  and  we  should  re^nl  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  collapse,  itulieated  by  feebleness  or 
arrest  of  the  c  irculation,  and  perret)td)lL'  in 
the  intervals  of  pain  and  sp«sta,  (for  when 
these  occur,  the  pulse  often  sinks  instantly, 
though  only  a  second  before  it  liad  been  beat- 
ing witli  considerable  vigourf,)  as  au  impera- 
tive reason  for  abstaining  fiom  drawing  blood. 
But  if  we  find  the  temperature  not  l>el<>w  or 
but  little  below  the  healthy  sUindard,  a  |)ulHe 
of  tolerable  force,  and  strong  spasms  recurring 
at  idiort  intervals,  provided  cutlupte  have  mit 
preceded  thit  favottrMe  eonditiun,  we  sliouM 

*  Tbe  credit  of  thii  tubdivieiaa  belong*  oriciaallj 
to  Mr.  KevMdy.  Bxperiencn  in  the  dinaie  heving 
eenvlneed  «■  «f  its  ptactieal  hapertaaee,  we  hum 
adopted  it  la  this  uticle. 

t  Query — Do<-$  this  sudden  and  iiKiincninty 
•rreat  of  the  circulation  arise  from  spasm  ui  ihc 
haen? 
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at  once  open  a  vein,  and  not  Iok  «n  opportu- 
nity, which  will  never  he  restor«<i.  ot  iin>i)al>!y 
preventing  e&lreme  collapse,  and  ettlier  a:i 
immednle  fiaaUty,  or  iti  more  remote  but 
Hcairely  IwiS  fenriiil  evil>.  Hut  sliKiitd  this 
condiUoO)  witli  re»[H'cl  to  cirt:uliitjuii  aiid  lera- 
peiatnn,  have  succeeded  to  colla|>se,  either 
spontaneou<i*v  or  hv  t1i«  adniiiiislration  of  re- 
tuedies,  our  experience  would  dictate  that 
Moodletting  abould  be  carefully  ab^itained 
from,  as  we  have  seen  ijreat  injury  produced 
under  such  circumstances  by  its  empluynient ; 
cases  having  fallen  under  our  notice  in 
which  the  loss  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood 
has  destroyed  the  fruits  of  two  or  three  hours' 
assiduous  labour.  Tlic  ilifTi  ri'iirc  in  the  ffl'*)  t 
of  bloodletting  on  (  onditions  niiiKurt'titly  very 
analoffOUS,  but  diflcnnm  m  th>-  ]H>riod<»  from 
tliH  roinmpncement  of  iIk-  iitlai  k  at  which  they 
miuutt'si  them-vlves,  can  not  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  the  reader's  attention.  Perhaps 
the  <Mily  ditference  in  eMemal  character  which 
can  be  di^rovered  between  die  two  states  will 
be  the  existence  of  sp^i-tus  of  ( on>i<!t  r.ible 
strength  in  the  early  period,  whilst  in  that 
more  advanced  they  have  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
ppthf>r,  C('a<i4'<l ;  hut  in  thp  on*'  ras*»  blood- 
letting bre()ks  tlic  morbid  cateitatiuii:*,  and 
firevents  collapse  and  congestion  ;  in  the  other 
It  lowers  the  vital  enerities  which  are  freeing 
ihtmselves  from  a  state  of  oppression.  But 
again,  in  a  more  advanced  sta^^c^,  when  the 
oonstitatton  is  no  longer  balancing  between 
colbpse  and  fever,  and  the  latter  may  he  con- 
sidered as  «*>t;il)h<ih«  <1,  Meedirii:  is  a  snitahlc 
remedy  if  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  llie 
general  condition  of  the  patient  render  it  ad« 
missible.  THn-,  tl,i n,  there  nrf  thw  perifwls  of 
the  disea-c  at  wluch,  atx-orduiij  to  our  (  xjx-- 
hence,  bloodletting  may  be  employed  :  occa- 
sionally in  the  incipient  stage,  as  ha»  already 
been  stated ;  in  the  early  part  of  the  brst  |>eriod 
of  the  cold  stage ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fevr  ri^h  stage,  under  circumstancca  to 
be  snbsetpiently  menttoned. 

We  have  been  fxplicit  on  l-i-ad  pfrhaps 
to  prolixity,  because  we  luund  i^rent  discre- 
pancy in  tlie  testimony  of  various  Indian  and 
continental  authoriiips  iTir^rding  it ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  our  exjH-iiciice  of  the  dii>ea>>e,  the 
Mlection  of  the  appropriate  time  for  bleeding, 
and  the  ctraim^ances  which  mdicated  or  ibr- 
bade  it,  constituted  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
had  to  encounter. 

The  measure  to  be  adopted  next  in  succes- 
sion to  bloodiettingwill  depend  on  the  condition 
of  the  patirnt.  If  in  a  short  time  af^er  bleeding 
we  find  a  circulation  of  tolerable  force,  without 
much  tendency  to  pcneral  or  partial  dt  rtf  it  ncy 
of  heat,  and  if  at  the  same  time  there  be  pain 
in  the  epigastrium  increased  on  pressure,  a 
very  common  accompaniment  of  cases  in  which 
the  tendency  to  collapse  is  least  conspicuous,  a 
large  blister  or  sinapism  to  the  abdomen,  uid 
a  dose  of  calomel  and  opium,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  grains  of  the  former  to 
one  and  a  half  or  two  of  the  latter,  wilt  be 
suitable  reinedif  Should  the  circulation,  on 
the  other  hand,   i)e  feeble,  with  general  or 


partia]  deficiencr  of  warmth,  we  should  en- 

d(  avonr  to  rousr  the  system  by  full  voniitint:. 
and  powdered  mustard  is  a  very  proper  means 
of  aooomplishinf  the  object.  llalf  an  ounce 
of  ilii-i  >iiihst  iiu  f.  sn>i»«'iid('d  in  half  an  ordi- 
nary tumbler  of  vrarin  water,  may  be  consi- 
dered a  medium  doee,  and  one  wbidi,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  wil!  act  promptly 
and  (lowerfully;  but  in  a  more  advsuited  stajje 
of  the  disease,  when  tlie  collapse  has  been 
exuemcy  a  whole  ounce  has  been  reqoirad  to 
produce  the  ftili  efl^.*  After  fiitl  vomiting, 
sinjipisriii  tn  IV  1»  applied  to  the  abdomen  and 
along  the  spine;  whilst  the  warmth  of  the 
patient  is  sup]K)rted  by  bottles  of  hot  water 
wrapped  m  ti.iniit  !,  bags  of  hot  nats.  and  other 
tain  I  liar  methods  of  applying  dry  lieiil,  diret  ie<i 
to  the  extremities  or  otner  poinu  of  which  the 
temperature  seems  deficient.  Frictions  of  the 
jiarts  affected  with  spasm  will  at  ilif  sa-ne  time 
he  probably  required,  and  should  be  \ per- 
formed under  the  bed-clothes.  We  have  not 
found  any  beneficial  eflhct,  in  relieving  the 

spasms,  from  oil  of  turpenHiir-  or  other  stiiHU- 
lating  embrocations;  the  coldness  produced  by 
their  evapoiation  probably  more  than  eompen- 
*atin'^'  for  any  henctit  they  are  in  other  rpsf>ects 
calculated  to  eliect.  A  l)olus,  of  calomel,  cap- 
sicum, andopivitt,  the  bttemotinapropoitioii 
exceeding  a  grain  and  a  half  or  two  grains,  may 
be  administered  as  soon  as  the  vomiting  from 
the  mustard  has  totally  censed.  The  quality  of 
the  liquid  given  at  this  penod  ougiit  to  depend 
on  die  condition  of  the  patient ;  if,  for  instance, 
the  tendency  to  coUa])se  be  considerable,  a  little 
weak  brandy  and  water  should  be  given  at 
short  intervals ;  but,  shoold  the  cirealation  be 
tolerably  viirorous,  and  the  temperature  ec>od, 
simple  diluents,  such  as  toast  and  water,  con- 
stitute the  incjst  suitable  beverage. 

Should  the  patient  be  in  a  state  of  conside- 
rable collapse,  whether  consequent  on  neglect 
of  the  cirlur  sta'.;e,  or  occurrini',  which  will 
occasionally  prove  to  be  the  case,  in  wpite  of 
the  most  diligent  attention  to  it,  bloodlettiiig 

should  1  ni  t  ;  in  i)arl  of  the  remedial  a^'cnts 
selected.  Ir  tlic  ttiiu|jerature  be  in  any  coo- 
sidentble  deirree  below  the  healthy  standaid* 
with  the  haiid'i  etxi'ini;  rapidly  on  eX|XiSI|]<e  10 
the  aif ;  the  pulse  u,l  the  wrist  either  fWf 
feeble  or  totally  susj)ended ;  the  breath  and 
tongue  cool ;  the  surnce  shrunk  and  pallid,  or 
in  certain  parts  livid  ;  the  vomiting  and  spasms 
diminishing  in  their  intensity,  or  totally  ceased ; 
— at  whatever  ^>enod  £rotn  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  this  state  «i  things  may 
exist,  hleedmc  should  be  abstained  from.  It 
will  be  advi5<ible  to  endeavour  lu  rouse  the 
qrsiem  by  full  vomiting  ;  and  half  an  ounce  of 
mustard,  or,  if  the  attendant  prefer  another 
mode  of  accomplishing  the  object,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  common  salt,  a  scruple  of  sulphate 
of  zinCf  or  balf  a  dnchm  of  ipecdcoanha  with 

*  It  may  save  the  reader  •omo  tmuhic  to  infofes 
him  th«t  aa  ocdiuary  iabk-»poan,  unheaped,  coii« 
uiu«  half  an  ounce  of  mustard  ;  and  that  the  mus- 
tard told  in  the  ahopa  under  the  name  of  Durham 

iiiusl.trd,  wliicli  \*  oi  a  utiiforiii  bright  ye|toVCe1sar« 
is  (he  most  piingrnt  and  cihcarious. 
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a  saiall  proportion  of  brandy,  may  he  admiuU- 
Imd.    Should  the  emetic  selected  6il  to 

produce  its  t  fftct  in  :i  (|ii;mfr  of  ;iti  hour,  it 
oujjht  to  be  repeateil ;  or  should  the  circuin- 
Maaces  of  tlie  case  lead  the  attendant  to  sup- 
pose tliat  liie  sensibility  uf  the  stomach  i>  \i  ry 
low,  a  larger  dmt'  of  tlie  emetic  drug  may 
be  BdiMinistm-d ;  wt-  recollect  hariog  pru- 
daced  full  vomiting  by  an  ounce  of  mu^ard 
in  a  case  of  extreme  coUap^,  in  which  two 
sm;ill(  r  dnst's  luid  been  administered  succes- 
sively without  effect.  Simultaneously  with  the 
exhibitkm  of  the  emetic,  dry  hettt  should  be 
applied  by  some  of  the  mediods  already  nif-n- 
tioned,  or  by  that  very  convenient  iuvd  sua j tie 
apparatus,  the  hot  air-bath. 

\':iriuus  internal  medicines  of  the  stimulating 
class  have  been  recommended  for  this  state. 
Those  of  which  we  have  been  led  to  form  the 
moat  fiivouiable  opinton  aie  mustard,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  The  first 
named  subMance  v.e  have  not  unfrequently 
administered  m  doses  of  a  drachm  (a  tea-spoon- 
fttl  uoheeixxl,)  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  apparently  ■with  the  ifuef  of 
giving  additional  vigum  to  ihe  pulse,  winch  li;id 
perhaps  been  restored  by  the  voinitini: ;  of 
producing  bdiotis  di^ehar^es  from  the  Ixjwcls ; 
of  restoring  the  urinary  sc<  retion,  and  aidiuyj 
the  sy!.tem  in  the  trausition  into  the  febrile 
Stage,  if  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  the 
stimulam  employed,  a  couTeniont  mode  of 
g^iving  it  is  in  dories  of  five  grams  e\  ery  hour, 
with  carbonate  of  mag  nesia,  which  makes  it 
mon  easily  retained  ^uld  the  stomach  still 
retain  its  irritability.  Should  o'eura  tercbin- 
thime  be  selected,  doses  of  two  drachms  may 
be  given  every  second  hfnir.  W  hatever  sti- 
mulant medicine  be  employed,  we  should 
advise  that  calomel  in  doses  of  five  or  six 
grains,  repeated  at  intervals  of  Uiree  or  four 
hours,  should  be  ^iven  at  the  same  time,  witli 
die  ^ew  of  aiding  tlie  lestoratioo  of  secretion ; 
and,  with  the  intention  of  at  once  rousin)r  the 
system  and  lessening  the  irritability  ol  the 
stomach,  that  a  hrge  sinapism  should  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  another  akmg  the 
course  of  the  spine. 

Various  stimulating  nostrums,  if  appliaible 
to  any,  certainly  only  to  this  period  of  the 
fever,  have  been' bruited  forth  to  the  wor?d  as 
Specifics  for  the  disea^ie.  In  many  of  tliese  we 
aie  of  course  inexperieuced,  and  of  all  we  are 
eonvinced  the  poweis  hare  been  ewemted,  in 
some  instances  from  partia'  and  nii  take  n  vi*  ws 
of  the  malady,  and  in  oUiers  ti'om  less  |Kirdon- 
able  reasons.  It  will  not  be  deemed  necessary 
that  we  should  ]xiss  iheni  a!'  in  review;  but  of 
certain  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for 
eolh^sey  the  piolessHNMl  teaderwUI  require 
•orae  notice. 

The  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  has  been  sug- 
Rested  from  many  quarters;  and  in  ;^ome  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  tried  bete  an  instantaneous 
•roeliontion  has  been  manifest,  the  pulse 
havin.r  become  more  vit:orf)U«,  the  lips  florid, 
and  the  patient  having  ex|)ericnced  relief  from 
prvcordal  oppression  and  other  dbtressful 
leelii^  to  an  extent  and  with  a  praoiplitude 


not  aflfiirded  by  any  other  measure.  But  the 
experience  of  medical  observers  in  general  has 

led  them  to  conclude  that  tliis  » rtei  t  is  very 
trahsitory ;  and  some  are  oi  upintoii  that  they 
have  witnessed  an  increase  of  the  c(>llai>se  after 
U»e  temporary  excitement,  as  if  the  vh.u  power, 
instead  of  being  pciuiaueully  increased  by  die 
measure,  had  been  expended  in  a  momenttiy 
flash.  Of  some  genuemeu,  however,  die  opi- 
nion regard.iig  it  is  more  favoumble.  Our  own 
opinion  IS,  tfiat  inspired  for  a  few  seconds  in 
sln^Ie  bladders,  no  great  benefit  is  likely  to 
accrue  firom  it ;  but  we  should  speak  less  ixisi- 
tively  of  the  effect  of  an  ntmnvphere  of  diluted 
uxy  ^t  11  hreatiied  for  a  considerable  penod. 

The  tobacco  enema  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Uaird  of  Newcastle,  and,  as  he  assures 
us,  employed  with  considerable:  iULct-ss.  W  e 
acknowledge  that  d  priori  reasoning  would 
rather  have  led  us  horn  this  rem^y  than 
suggested  it  to  us  ,>  but  knowing  the  fallacy 
of  such  reasoning  in  medicine,  we  are  not 
dL~fK>sed  to  treat  with  neglect,  still  less  with 
contempt,  a  measure  of  the  beneficbl  elfect 
of  which  a  gentleman  of  talent  and  character 
adduces  sexeral  examples.  It  was  pro{xised 
aAer  the  dis.ippearaiice  of  the  epidemic  from 
Sunderland,  and  we  have  no  exper.ence  of 
it;  but  we  would  recommend  thai  it  should 
be  tried  in  a  t-dse  to  the  successful  treatment 
of  which  other  measures  seemed  inade 
quate,  the  pnctitioner  being  governed,  as  to 
its  subsequent  employment  or  rejection,  by  its 
effect 

Two  remedies  have  also  been  mentiotied 
to  us  by  an  iiulividu.il  of  talt-iii,  and  of  ^reat 
exj)encnce  m  the  epidemic,  Mr.  John  i-vfe 
of  Newcastle  :  we  shall,  with  his  pennission, 
make  the  reader  acquainted  with  tnem.  One 
is  the  employ  mem,  m  the  period  of  extreme 
collap.^,  of  an  enema,  consistm^  of  two  pints 
of  warm  water,  fh>iu  four  to  eight  ounces 
of  brandy,  and  from  one  dradun  to  two 
drachms  of  lau«lanum  or  Hat'ilev's  sedative 
liquor.  Tliis,  he  a-isures  us,  has  tiie  happiest 
eflect,  in  abridging  tiiat  stage  of  the  diitease 
on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  which  so 
much  of  the  danger  depends.  The  other  is 
an  enema  containing  a  drachm  of  powdered 
mu.<^u>xl,  which  he  has  found  to  be  very 
speedily  imtrumental  in  restoring  die  uri- 
n.uy  .-.ecietion.  Tliis  acconls  with  our  ex- 
pencnce,  as  already  stated,  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  substance  given  by  the  mouth,  in  aooom- 
pb  hiuL:  the  same  onje  t  and  tlie  restoration 
of  Kie  accretions  gciieraily. 

Weak  brandy  and  vrater  may  be  given  occa- 
sionally during  the  collapse ;  and  we  have 
obsen-ed  no  injurious  etliect  in  this  or  any 
sta,^e  of  the  disease  from  the  ordint^  diluents 
taken  in  moderate  quantities. 

3.  'IWatment  of  the  txcittd  or fdrik  ttege, 
— ITie  tn>atmeiit  to  Ik?  now  pursued  will  not 
require  such  iengthetted  discussion  as  that  of 
die  preceding  stages,  which  may  be  considered 
as  more  exclusively  belon'^in^  to  this  disease ; 
for  recognised  principles,  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  pyrexia  in  general,  miist  be  our 
guides  iu  conaucting  this  fever. 
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The  fever  constituting  this  stagu,  be  it  in 
essence  wliat  it  may,  has  intlamnutirHl  afiCCNI^ 
panyine  it,  of  which  the  pincipftl  cites  are 
the  Drain  and  the  linine^  of  tne  digestive  canal, 

anil  to  tht' subdninjj  of  tlu'S(  ,  1i\  >>ui  li  incasuR's 
as  the  stale  of  the  system  admits,  our  attention 
should  be  carelully  directed. 

A  fiinn  of  fcviT  has  been  describr-d  n*;  %\\- 
pervening  on  an  extreme  and  luog  continued 
colhpae  in  the  cold  sta^e,  and  in  whidi  fever 
it  w;is  ineiiliotH-d  tli.it  iln  vri'srular  action  was 
low  and  fet  hle,  lite  ttiiJiH  raUue  of  the  surface 
under  tlie  healthy  standanl,  and  the  distnbotion 
of  waimth  veiy  partial.  In  this  low  form  of 
disease  we  have  not  ventured  on  gieneral  blood- 

li  tliti','^;  loi  Lil        i  fliii.;  from  tln'  triiij)!t>  has 

been  freely  performed,  and  uccastoually  too 
fiwm-  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  vHien 

there  wt  re  niiy  indications  of  inllnmTriritory 
uiit^^ctiuii  ut  tlie  dige;stive  canal ;  but  the  ipt^at 
de^nree  of  intellectual  torpor  and  insensibilify 
which  attends  these  extreme  cases  renders  the 
discovery  of  such  an  affection  extremely  dif- 
ficult. JHisteriiig  tlie  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
shaving  the  head,  SO  as  to  permit  the  application 
of  cold,  will  he  found  very  suitable  measures. 
A  degree  of  irrilalnlily  of  stoiuurh.  with  occa- 
sional vomitiug,  is  a  very  freuueut  accompani- 
ment of  such  a  case  fbr  the  first  two  or  three 
days;  anri  nndcr  such  cimimstances  leeches 
and  subsetjueiitly  a  blister  to  the  epigastrium 
have  been  re.sorted  to  with  benefit. 

Of  internal  remedies,  tliat  on  whir  h  most 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  is  calomel,  fiDin  its 
eflects  on  the  st-cn  Ikhis,  jiaiticularly  of  tl.t- 
intestinal  canal,  and  from  its  iacilitiittDg  the 
action  of  the  taxatives  which  the  state  of  the 
bmin  roinli.rs  it  advisable  to  administer.  If 
two  grains  of  calomel  are  given  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  hours,  an  occasional  gentle 
laxntivf,  siirh  asc.i>tor  oil  or  rnlrinerl  mnt^nesia, 
Will  ijejjerdlly  produce  two  or  three  bilious 
discharges  from  the  Iiowels.  Simultaneously 
with  the  admiiiistnition  of  tJiese  remedies,  the 
imperfect  development  of  heat  and  its  partial 
distribution  require  attention.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  near  a  stove  or  in  some  warm 
situation,  and  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  hot 
flannels,  should  Ix'  applied  to  the  feet  or  other 
ports  which  are  dulled.  F.ven  whiLit  en- 
deavouring, by  tooal  depletion,  to  relieve 
partial  di  terminations  of  Mood,  the  fjeneral 
state  of  tlie  .nystera  has  been  such  as  to  require 
a  little  stimulus,  and  wine  and  water  has  been 
given,  es}>ecially  at  an  a«h"anced  stage  of  the 
di.sease,  and  occasionally  medicinal  stimulants, 
such  its  carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor,  and 
sometimes,  as  a  tonic,  sulphate  of  quinine ; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  much  benefit  has  vfr> 
suited  fnjin  tin-  iattor  <  1a«s  of  agents. 

Such  w  the  treatment  we  have  generally 
adopted  in  that  form  of  the  febrile  stage  whioi 
is  distinjiuishaMf  from  any  fever  we  havp  hmi 
m  tlie  habit  of  obsenmg  here  or  elM,vvhere. 
The  more  excited  form  aclmits  of  one  generd 
b'eeding  with  advantage,  the  amount  of  blood 
drawn  Ix'ing  re^julated  by  the  degree  of  viis- 
culiu  action,  of  headach,  of  injection  of  the 
eyes,  and  various  circumstances  which  would 


iofliH  iiCL-  our  procetxliiig  lu  any  ordinary  fever. 
Should  tilt-  head,  as  it  generally  dues,  continne 
afiecttxl  afUar  the  bloodletting,  the  application 
of  leeches  and  cold  should  he  resorted  to,  tlie 
fijrmor  heiii';;  r»-j>f;Uf<l,  it  iit  ct.'ss;y^ ,  to  sm  li  ex- 
tent and  at  such  mtcrvals,  as  the  degree  (rf* 
headach,  intdlertual  torpor,  and  vascular  ex- 
citcm<  nt  may  swm  to  rwniire.  Laxative  medi- 
cine should  be  admtiiistered ;  and  the  purpose 
is  eaoeedingly  well  answered  bv  cdomd  in 
doses  of  four  or  five  grains  nightly,  and  six 
drachms  or  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  evt;ry  luom- 
ing.  The  du  t  under  such  circumstances  should 
consist  of  the  mildest  and  simplest  diluent^ 
such  as  would  be  donanded  in  any  case  of 
inHainniatory  fever :  after  tlie  t  xse  luts  sub- 
sisted some  days,  a  UtUe  wine  and  water  may 
be  given  if  exhaastion  be  manifhst,  bat  it 
should  not  ront;nticd  beyond  tlie  neci-ssities 
of  tile  case.  Tfiough  we  have  seen  few  or  no 
cases  withovt  a  de^rree  of  cerebral  affection,  ex- 
amples are  met  with  in  which  the  di  xonli  r  of 
die  intestinal  canal  is  more  consider.iblc  titan 
that  of  the  brain.  Diarrhoea,  the  discharge* 
being  deeply  bilious ;  a  led,  glased,  and  very 
diy  tongue;  some  degree  of  fnfness  ttid  tension 

of  tile  atidomt  ii.  and  of  pain  on  |ircs5ure  tlierej 
and  M-unty  high-coloured  unue,  generally  attend 
such  C3ises.   The  general  treatment  <rir  cases  In 
which  such  an  afliection  exists,  must  depend  on 
Uie  state  of  tlie  system  ;  but  tlie  mte>iinal  dis- 
order demands  the  free  application  of  leeches  to 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  rejieated  according 
to  circumstances,  and  the  internal  exhibition  of 
niild  mercurials,  such  as  hydrargyrum  cum  creti, 
or  blue  pill,  with  a  small  quantity  of  opiuin. 
That  kind  of  permanent  fementafion  which  is 
afforded  by  hot  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  after 
the  application  of  leeches,  has  been  found 
beneficial.    The  diet  throughout  a  ease  in 
ivhit'b  this  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining 
ot  tile  mtestiiies  exists,  sliould  be  mild  uud  lie- 
mulcent.   In  cases  of  this  description — indeed 
in  tile  most  excited  as  well  as  in  the  lowe.^t 
forms  of  the  disease  in  which  tlie  collai>se  of 
tlie  cold  set  ins  jirolonged  tlirough  the  febrile 
stage — it  is  advisable  to  conuleract,  by  wannth 
to  the  extremities  and  other  pomto,  that  ten- 
dency to  irrt  ixular  distribution  of  blood  \vbi(_b 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  disease.  Cases 
ase  oceasionally  met  with,  so  mild  in  all  their 
stage?*,  that  the  frver  requires  no  mi'difvd  treat- 
ment but  a  few  leeches  to  the  liead,  a  little  la.\a- 
tive  madidne,  and  abstonioiis  diet  for  a  km 
days. 

Convalescence  is  in  many  cases  tedious,  ilie 
strength  being  slowly  restored,  and  slight  irre- 
gularities of  diet  sufficing  lo  disorder  the  sys- 
tem, and  even  to  produce  relapse.  For  weeks 

after  the  fever  we  have  found  Uie  {latient  stiM 
languid,  and  exceedingly  prone  to  irreguUr  dis- 
tfjmiUon  of  blood,  especially  to  undue  detemi- 
nation  to  the  bead,  iiulucini;  headach  (re<)uiring 
iJie  uppliiation  ot  leecliei>;  un  any  coasiderable 
exertion.  1  u  prevent  such  occurrences  we  have 
found  it  advisable  that  the  diet  should  consist, 
in  the  early  {Kiriod  of  convalescence,  of  a  mode- 
rate (luaiuiiy  of  vcyeUibb'  matter  only,  and  that 
the  transition  to  more  abundant  and  substantial 
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CmmI  rfKNiM  Im  vnyi^radnitl*  in  rii0it»dwtMn- 

valcsccnt  c  from  Uiis  disease  should  W  (  on- 
dacted  id  the  same  manner  as  that  from  other 
fciwrs. 

We  have  stnte<i  that  relap'^e  may  be  pro- 
duced by  dietetic  irregularities ;  and  it  i»  im- 
portant to  observe  that  even  the  best  directed 
Ueatment  of  the  incipient  or  diarrhosal  stage 
may  &ii  in  its  object,  that  of  cutting  short  the 
disease,  if  such  irregularities  are  indulged  in. 
The  relapses,  properly  so  called,  have  occurred 
at  an  taAy  period  of  eonvakioenee;  but  we 
have  wiiiiL's.>»td  I  \ mu  ll  .  and  that  a  very 
severe  one,  of  llie  recurrence  of  epidemic  cho- 
leric fever  after  an  interval  of  two  monthB  from 
the  preceding  attack.  This  we  were  dis|io<:ed 
to  consider  rather  as  an  example  of  a  second  ui- 
vasion  than  one  of  relapw,  though  it  is  pro- 

Cr  to  remark  that  the  patient  had  remained 
Ue  firom  the  period  or  the  previous  disease. 
Wo^twignabla  cause  dialed  for  the  aeoond 

( Joteph  Bromm.) 

CIIOUEA.— l*lie  word  chorea,  as  used  by 
the  ancients,  signifie<I  a  dance  of  many  people 
to  music,  being  derived  from  ;^9^5?.  a  band  of 
singers  and  dancers.  The  on^iQ  of  its  appli- 
cation to  nosology  is  involved  in  some  obscu- 
rity. Sydenham  and  other  writers  liave  treated 
of  the  disease  under  the  name  of  chorea  Sancti 
Vill,  a  dt  sigiiation  which  has  been  very  pro- 
perly curtailed  by  Cullen  and  most  subsequent 
anthora.  11118  mtter  appellatjon,  we  ate  told 
by  llorstins,  was  acquired  in  consf^mu  nce  of 
some  women  of  disordered  mmds  and  affected 
with  a  peculiar  reatksmess  of  their  bodies,  re- 
pairine,  oner  n  year,  to  the  diajM  l  of  St.  Vitus, 
ueiur  I  Ini,  and  continuing  there,  night  and  day, 
leaping  and  dancing,  until  they  were  comptetely 
exhausted.  By  this  means  they  were  said  to 
be  cured  for  a  time ;  btit  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year  the  disease  returned,  and  was  a<rain 
removed  in  the  same  manner.  The  malady, 
however,  wMdi  ifl  oonmonty  known  bjr  tne 
name  of  choreic,  is  v«Ty  different  ni  its  syni- 
ptoius  fWnn  the  original  disrase  so  called, 
aldioDj^  they  hm  bnn  dassed  together,  and 
sometimes  stipposed  to  ariae  from  the  Mine 
causes. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  it  is 
difKcult  to  determine  by  what  name  the  disease 
was  known  to  ancient  authors.  Probably  it 
was  for  the  most  part  confounded  with  other 
convulsive  diseases.  Even  Cullen,  in  the  first 
edition  of  hi^  Nosology-,  inelnded  H  in  Ae 
general  term  convul>io,  from  which,  however, 
he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  separate  it.  Uaieo 
nppeam  to  describe  it  with  tolerable  aceoney 
Wider  the  name  of  scelotyrbe,  whicli  means 
**  an  ugiUUoii  of  the  leg."  "It  is  a  si>ecies 
of  aton^  or  paralysis,"  says  he,  *'  in  wnich  a 
iMUi  is  ucapabie  of  walking  straight  on,  and 
i«  tumed  ronnd  to  the  left  vi^en  the  right  leg 
is  put  forward,  and  to  the  right  win  n  the  left 
is  put  forward,  alternately.  Sometimes  he  is 
ineapable  of  laising  the  foot,  and  benee  dng^ 
it  awkwardly,  as  those  v  Im  in  r  liuihiu-.;  up 
steep  clifls.  It  is  also  plactxl  ha  a  species  of 
•odiotyibe  in  the  noMdogjoal^stems  of  Satmigies 


and  Saftt.  Dr.  filaaon  Good,  in  hie  an«n9»> 

ment,  nuiks  it  its  a  spec  ies  of  synclonus,  the 
term  by  which  he  expresses  "  a  multiplied, 
conjunctive,  or  compound  agitation  of  the 

muscles." 

Cullen  defines  cltort^  in  the  fullowitig  lUMit- 
ner :  "  Convulsive  motions,  partly  voluntary, 
and  for  tlie  most  part  of  one  side,  aitaeking 
either  sex  before  puberty,  generally  between 
the  tenili  and  fourteenth  year ;  the  motions  of 
the  hands  und  arm*  resembling  the  gesticula- 
tions of  players;  one  foot  being  radier  dragged 
than  lifted  ui  walking."    Sydenham  has  de- 
sen  I  >ed  It  m  a  very  graptnc  and  accurate  man> 
iier,  as  beii^r  "  «  species  of  convulaion  which 
for  the  most  p.irt  attacks  boys  or  girls,  from 
Uie  tenth  year  to  puberty.    It  Un>l  announces 
itself  by  a  kind  of  haltmg,  or  rather  instabi- 
lity, of  one  leg,  which  the  patient  drags  after 
him,  as  idiots  do.   Afterwards  it  shews  itself 
in  tlie  Iiand  of  llie  same  side,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  chest,  or  any  other  port  of  his 
body,  cannot  be  retained  in  the  sane  sJtuation 
I  v  t)te  i>;itiont  even  for  a  tnonietit,   I)ut  is 
I  13  led   about  from  one  place  to  another, 
how(!ver  luueh  he  strive  to  prevent  it.    If  a 
full  vessel  be  given  him  to  dnnk  from,  before 
ht!  can  bring  it  to  his  mouth  he  exhibilj.  a 
thousiuul  gesticulations,  like  a  mouotelKuik  ; 
ibr  as  he  cannot  carry  the  cup  in  a  straight 
line  to  bis  hps,  the  hand  being  diverted  by  the 
spasm,  he  i\\y&  it  from  side  to  side  for  some 
tune,  until  at  les^th,  b^  good  fortune,  ap- 
proaching it  nearer  to  hu  lips,  he  jerks  the 
litjuor  suddenly  into  his  mouth  and  drinks  it 
Willi  eagerness,  as  if  the  ]H)or  creature  were 
merely  ficrforming  a  fe;it  to  exc  ite  the  laughter 
of  by-standers."*    Dr.  Hamilton,  in  Ins  Trea- 
tise on  Purgative  Medicines, — after  suting  that 
the  disease  chiefly  occurs  from  the  eighth  to 
the  founeenih  year,  in  those  who  are  of  a 
weak  constitution,  natural  or  acquired ;  that 

it  is  gener.illy  jm.-eeded  by  a  variable  apiielite, 

loss  of  vivacity,  a  Jumid  belly,  and  const!- 
peted  bowels ;  and  Unt  the  oonvttbiv«  motiona 

are  ushered  in  by  slight,  irregular,  involun- 
tary twitchings,  particularly  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face, — nresenbi  us  with  the  foUowmg  de- 
scription of  the  ilisease  in  its  mnro  aggravated 
shape.  "  These  convulsive  it>utions  vary, 
llie  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  of  the 
fiice,  those  movaiw  the  lower  jaw,  die  head, 
and  die  trunk  of  the  body,  are  at  dil^rent 
times  and  in  difl'crent  instances  affected  by  it. 
In  this  state  the  patient  does  not  walk 
steadily ;  his  gait  resembles  a  Jumping  or  statl- 
in? ;  he  sometimes  cannot  walk  at  all,  and 
seems  palsied ;  he  cannot  perform  the  com- 
mon and  necessary  motions  witli  tlie  affected 
arms.  This  convulsive  motion  \%  more  or  less 
violent,  and  is  con&Uutt,  except  during  :;Ieep, 
when,  in  must  instances,  it  ceases  altogether. 
AlthtHi^i  di^rent  muscles  are  sometimes 
successively  oooTulsed,  yet  in  general  die 
muscles  affected  in  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 
ease remain  so  during  the  course  of  it.  Arti> 
Culation  is  now  impeded,  and  is  frequently 
completely  suepcnded.    DegtutitioB  is  alao 

*  Sydcnhami  Opeia,  p.  468.   Upste,  1837. 
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occasionally  pcrfiorawd  with  diffievltjr.  Hw 

evf  Ifjsrs  it>  liixtre  aud  intcllikrcni  r  ;  the  roiin- 
tenauce  u  pale  aud  expn  >mvi  ut  vac-aiicy  aud 
languor.  Imaecircutiuuiices  ^ive  the  patient 
a  fatuous  a{t]>e:iraiK:t*.  Indeed,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  cotnplamt  has 
subsiMed  for  »onic  time,  fatuity  to  a  c^-rtain 
extent  interrupts  the  exciciae  of  the  mental 
fiiculiiefl.  Fever,  sachasariMs  in  marasmus, 
i>  ii'.it  a  necessary  attciul. lilt  on  dutn  a  ;  in  vcr- 
tbetess,  in  the  advanced  penod  of  tlie  discaise, 
llaccidity  and  wasting  of  the  muscular  fleafa 
take  place,  the  conse<juencc  oT  con«;tant  irri- 
tation, of  abating  appetite,  and  iiiipaiivd  di- 
gestion, the  common  attendanls  of  protracted 
chorea."*  The  sensations  are  Uttle,  if  it  all, 
disturbed ;  but  in  extreme  cases  there  are 
hardly  any  of  U»e  voluntary  muscle^  exempted 
from  the  !^p.i-n)odic  affection.  The  tongue  is 
oGcasioiiallN  protruded,  the  okottth  drivel^  and 
the  <  \ (■  Its,  li  i>  is,i  tt  d  in  vanous  directions. 
Not  unfrequently  Lliere  is  mome  paiu  of  Uie 
head,  the  most  part  in  the  occipital  n>gion ; 
vf>rti'_»<>;  ;u)(l  imprrrr:  t  (  istoti.  'I'he  patient  is 
ott(  It  iKliul,  and  liable  to  the  .same  vaiied, 
desultory,  and  cau:«le8S  emotions  which  occur 
in  hystct'ia.  The  disease  is  apt  to  recur  mora 
than  once  in  the  same  individual.  Occasion- 
ally it  lias  |«aNsed  into  In mipli  -i^t  or  epilepsy, 
and  instances  are  recorded  of  its  jMrovuig  ratal 
in  that  manner,  or  by  eidunistion.  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  mentions  that,  when  a  student,  he  saw  a 
young  woiuau,  labouring  under  the  di^a.se,  die 
apoplecticf  In  most  cases,  however,  it 
terminates  favourably,  after  a  duration  of  \'ari- 
able  len'^th.  In  eighty-four  cities  occurring  at 
the  Norwich  Hospital,  Dr.  Reeves  stales  lliat 
the  shortest  period  of  medical  treatment  was 
two  weeks ;  the  longest  eight  months ;  and  the 
common  average,  seven  weel  s  *  .Mthoufjh 
tlie  disease  commonly  occurs  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fifteen,  it  is  met  with  as  early  as 
thr  fiftli  or  sixth,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  in  mature  years.  Dr.  i'uwell  meutious 
an  instance  of  u  in  a  lady  of  seventy  ;§  and 
Dr.  Douteille  relates  one  whitli  occurred  in  a 
lady  eighty  yean*  old,  after  hemiple;;ia.j|  It 
oftener  attacks  girls  than  boys.  ileberden 
found  it  to  do  <io  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one,  and  Dr.  Elliotson  states  that  his  expenence 
presents  nearly  llio  sime  result.^I  Of  the 
eighQr-four  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Keeves, 
fi%«fleven  were  females  and  twenty-seven 
male*'.  Of  st^vpnty-two  omirrinp  in  Dr. 
Manson's  practice,  at  Xotiinghuui,  tiiiy-lhree 
were  females,  nineteen  males.**  Of  eighteen 
cases  in  tlie  Hat  1 1  ps  hire  Coun  ty  1 1  aspital,  during 
the  last  ten  yeru-s,  ^ix  were  boys  and  the  rest 
girls. 

Occasionally,  chorea  is  complicated  with 


*  Obftcrvaiions  on  the  Viility  of  Piii|ativa  Medi- 
einas,  chap.  iii.  p.       tt  icq. 
f  Mfld.  Cbir.  Tnai.  vol.  xiii.  p.  382. 
i  Kdioh.  Med.  and  Satg.  Jau  n.  vol.  vHI.  p.  314. 

tMed.  Trans,  vol.  v. 
New  Med.  and  Pbys.  Jean,  vol*  lii*  p.  175. 
Loodon,  1812. 

'  ^  Med.  (ia^rtie,  vol.  vii.  y.  C^'>'2. 

**  Medical  Kcscudic*  on  ibc  Kiicct*  ut  luUiuc, 
p.  230. 


hysteria  or  other  diaonlcrs,  and  thus  u  eoofii' 

sion  of  symptoms  occnn*.  In  some  cases  the 
djsea.se  is  of  !m>  iiuitial  a  descnptiuu  as  to 
continue  throu^h  life  without  any  injuriout 
eflV-ets  to  the  general  health,  or  even  any 
serious  inconvenience.  Dr.  Ma^on  Hood 
mentions  liie  ca^e  of  a  barrister  of  great  repu- 
tation, m  whom  the  only  symptom  was  an  oc- 
casional awkward  snatching  of  the  arms  and 
iHM  k  ;  and  anotlier  of  a  person  v\ho,  though  a 
duuiigui&hed  vocal  and  iustrumentol  mustciaiiy 
had  extraofdinary  gesticulations  ul  die  face 
and  curvettings  of  the  neck  and  head.  Must 
practitioners  have  doubtless  witnessed  similar 
instances. 

The  clmracteri-stic  siijn!*  of  the  ordinary 
di««t»e  are  Uie  permanency,  Uie  irregularity, 
and  the  ]>iirtly  voluntary  nature  of  the  motions. 
I'here  are  oliier  dueases  of  clonic  spasm,  m 
which  the  motions  are  perhaps  as  uninier- 
roitting  as  in  this,  but  tin  y  jin  sent  a  rcirular 
and  uuvaiytnj;  appearance.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  spasms  of  an  irregular  description,  but 
not  continuifT.%  arr  daily  met  with.  In  both 
diese  eases,  howewr,  llit  aft'ection  should  be 
classed  under  the  tieneral  term  convuLsion. 
The  partial  luflueuce  of  the  will  over  tlie 
muscular  contmrtions  i'<,  for  the  most  part,  a 
circum.Htancc  uhnh  ot  ii-elf  l^i^tlll^'uishes  the 
ordinary  chorea  from  every  oilier  spasmodic 
affection.  It  has,  however,  been  customary  to 
include  nmler  tin*  s  tme  ii.mip  some  more  rare 
di.sc:Lies  not  always  posses-sedot  lliedecltaractt.ns; 
and  the  term  seems  tube  somewhat  loosely  aa* 
signed  to  many  abuommns  atlections  of  a  spas- 
modic nature.  \\'e  admit,  indeed,  that  the  very 
malady  to  which  the  name  was  originally  tiven 
does  not  present  the  dtaractenstic  signs  we 
have  mentioned ;  and  it  might  seem  arbitrary 

to  .sep.inile  it  enlircK  from  that  \vhic|i  Ijas 
receive<l  the  appellation,  solely  trom  somewhat 
resembling  it  in  appearance.  When  it  is 
consideitd,  however,  that  tliere:ire  no  sufficient 
reasot»  fur  cunc!u<liui>  that  liiey  are  of  similar 
origin,  and  that  the  disease  to  which  the  abovu 
cluu-acteristics  do  apply  is  of  inlinitely  more 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  at  die  same  time 
universally  known  by  Uie  name  of  chorea,  we 
think  it  right,  fur  the  sake  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion and  error,  to  confine  our  attention  at 

present  to  the  hitter,  Afteruanis  we  will 
subjoin  ftume  account  of  the  origmal  disease, 
and  other  affections  which  resemble  it  or  have 
recti' '  il  the  samp  appcllatif«n.  Some  of  the 
German  Nvriitrs  have  distiogxiished  the  two 
diseases  by  calling  one  the  Oerinan,  or  groit 
St.  Vitus  s  dance,  the  other  the  minor  St. 
Vittis's  dance,  or  chorea  of  England.  If  they 
are  >till  to  be  im  lnded  under  the  same  genus, 
the  difference  of  tlieir  character  might  be 
beUer  expressed  by  styling  the  one  mlmmffnti, 
or  pcriuaica ;  the  otlier  l  ODlinun :  the  former 
mel/itHlica,  Uie  latter  uhnonnu  ,  ac  ( ording  as 
the  circum-stances  above  mentioned  nhall,  one 
or  otiier  of  them,  be  con.*idere<i  the  mr»st 
characteristic  uf  the  chorea  coinaioiily  uicl  widj 
in  this  country. 

Cousa. — ^The  ordinary  chorea  has  been  attri- 
buted to  various  causes.  Sydenham  ascribed 
k  to  A  humour  thrown  upon  Uie  nen-es.  By 
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very  many  authors  it  has  been  considered  as 
a  disease  of  (general  weakness  of  the  constitu- 
tion. And  othen  there  are  who  conceive  it 
to  arae  from  a  partid  and  slow  inflammation 

of  the  brain.  Witb  rtx'.u"'!  l'>  SvilcnliamN 
hypothesis,  it  has  f'u|l>>vvi'<i  the  rest  ol  Uie 
humoral  t!n.onts,  and  dm-s  not  now  require 
notiLV.  That  tlic  (list-use  is  alwavs  simjilv  one 
of  v;tfiieriii  del>ilU)  ,  a  notion  opuu«>eii  by  tiie 
benefit  sometimes  obtained  fitMn  oteeding,  the 
veiy  imtibnn  advantuje  ariaiiK  fiom  puigatives, 
and  the  occamonal  milnre  of  tonic  medicines, 
when  uncombiiii'il  w'ah  other  remedio,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Many  circum- 
stanoes,  however,  concur  in  shewing  that, 
though  dehilits  may  not  be  the  ori'^inal  cause 
of  the  disease,  vet  it  is  ofuii  tin-  principal 
reason  of  its  continuance  when  once  esta- 
blishes]. On  the  Dtlit  r  liand,  the  idea  that  it 
is  in  gent^iul  an  lutianimatury  atlection  of  the 
brain,  as  Dr.  Clutterbuck  and  othera  havtt 
supnosedy  is  contravened  by  the  experience 
or  sanvages,  Cnllen,  and  many  other  prac- 
titioners, have  ftiund  hleecliiii;  very  irrejiKli- 
cial  in  a  great  many  cases.  And  ultliough  this 
was  one  of  Sydenham's  lemedies  at  oe  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  ho  does  not  advise  it 
to  be  repeated  frtH|uently  ;  recumtaending, 
however,  uie  put^ratives  and  tonics  wiUi  which 
he  accompanied  it  to  be  continued  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  complaint.*  \Vhether, 
as  Profejisor  Gregory  supposed,t  I'lt'  snotess 
of  iiydenham's  practice  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  tonics,  or  whether  it  was  attribottble  to  the 

Eurgatives,  or  to  botli  together,  may  p<>ssi1)Iy 
e  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  we  thmk  there  is 
not  much  reason  to  attribute  it,  in  general  or 
chieHy,  to  tlio  venesection.  T)r.  .\rnistrong, 
who  meutiun^  a  caite  la  which  tht:  fit-*.'  use 
of  the  lancet  was  nearly  &tal,  states  that  he 
considers  chorea  to  arise  from  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  smaller 
intestines,  acconifianied  with  a  iiir[Mjr  of  the 
sitin,  liver,  and  oolon4  Dr.  Uaiuilton,  sen. 
from  extensive  experience  of  die  benefit  derived 
from  pur\f;\ti\c  nietliiines,  and  the  tienenil 
appearance  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  considers 
the  disease  to  ariM  from  disordered  bowels. 
It  has,  however,  been  suT'^ested  by  Dr.  Coxe,§ 
Dr.  Uwins,||  Dr.  Maiii.oti,1I  and  others,  that 
such  torpor  and  derangement  may  be  merely 
an  eflbct  of  the  disorder,  or  at  most  a  simul- 
taneous expression  of  dtsea.^.  Cullen  thought 
that  the  malady  depended  upon  "  a  state  of 
mobili^"  in  the  system  **  and  we  are  so  £u- 
of  opuiion  vrilh  him  as  to  believe  that  dioma 
may  he  induced  by  any  irrit^itinc  cause  ope- 
ratinu  ^^pou  a  sufficiently  excitable  babtt  of 
body.  'Die  greater  number  of  diseases  aristog 
before  puberty  arc  perhaps  connected  or  com- 
plicated with  intestinal  irnuuoii ;  and  cliorea, 
among  oUieca,  dottbtleaa  fieqtnntly  praeeeda 

•  Op.  Cit.  p.  470. 

t  Boio.  Mta.  ud  Surf.  Jaam»  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

t  Lancet,  vol.  viiL  p.  70. 

f  Med.  and  Pbyv.  loom.  vol.  avSi.  p.  223. 

U  Kdin,  MmI.  and  Snrg.  Joam.  toI.  vitl.  p. 411* 

^t.  M,,  ,,!  Hrs.  nrfJi.-v  he.  p.  lf>2. 
*^  MaicuA  Medica,  vo).  ii.  p.  li'i. 


from  disordered  alvine  secretions,  from  worms, 
from  accumulated  feces,  imprope?  diet,  &c. 
But  it  has  also  been  occasiooed  by  affections 
of  the  mmd,  such  as  <H«rht.*    Dr.  Reeves 

states  that  in  the  majority  of  (  ases  the  disease 
is  attributed  by  the  parents  to  tins  cau.se  ;t 
and  Mr.  Bedingfield  tells  us,  tliat  of  upwards 
of  forty  cases  which  occurred  at  llie  Bristol 
Infirmary,  by  far  the  greater  numbtr  were 
induoed  by  fright.^  It  has  also  sometimes 
arisen  from  irritation.|  It  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  wound  of  tlie  Drain  through  the  otbit^j 
and  other  ni|iine>  ahonl  t'le  lieail.T  A  case, 
in  which  it  was  induced  in  a  mm  twenty-three 
years  of  age  by  injury  to  the  acapnia,  is  related 
in  tlie  Medico-C'hirurcicd  Heview.**  Tt  has 
also  been  occasioned  by  teetltiug  ;\\^  l>y  the 
deleterious  influeoce  of  certain  metals  and 
their  compounds;  preparations  of  lead,  for 
example,  or  of  mercury-  \ll  by  suppressed  erup- 
tions of  the  skill  ;§§  and  frequently  by  retarded 
or  difficult  menstruation JjU 

Tt  in  eictmnely  probable  that  the  convulsive 
motions  mav  W  eontinued,  merely  from  habitj 
a  coQstderable  ttme  aAer  the  original  cause  is 
removed.f  f  Mr.  Ilonter,  of  (flasgow,  con- 
ceivps  that,  a'thnn^h  the  mottotis  are  not  at 
first  de|>eiideiit  on  any  derangement  of  the 
biain  or  spiiiiU  cord,  yet  the  ilritation,  which 
acts  at  first  locally  on  the  ner>-es  of  the  affected 
muj>clc>,  may  spread  till  it  affect  the  root  of 
the  nervous  system  itself ;  and  in  this  way 
he  would  explain  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
vulsive motions  after  the  removal  of  the  orifl[itnil 
cause.**"  May  the  morbid  appearances,  such 
as  the  following,  which  have  been  observed 
in  some  oases  of  chorea  after  death,  be  wy 
couriietl  for  in  tliis  manner  * 

lu  iv-ko  iU!>t;uict3i  Ur.  \N  lUan  found  .some 
ounces  of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  (H  Dr.  ("oxe,  of  Philadelphb,  who 
cuuceivL's  lUul  chorea  uniformly  arises  either 

*  Stall,  Rat.  Med.  part  iii.  p.  406.    Bdin.  Med. 

and  .Surg.  Jourii.  vol.  \\.  p.  3R*2.  Med.  and  Phya. 
Jourii.  vol.  111.  p.  itfi.  .Mid.  Chir.  TraoMCt.  vol.' a. 
It.  21').     .Mt  il.  (ia/t  U<-.  vol.  i.  p,  liNS»  MuuQu'i 

Mtdifal  Kc»e»r«;lK-».  p.  1!H) 

i  K.iin.  Med.  and  Surp.  Joiirn.  vol.  viii.      3'  " 
j  Cuiujtend.  of  Medical  i'mcuc*?,  p.62.  Iximlon, 

1816. 

(  Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouro.  vol.  i.  p.  31  ; 
vol.  iii.  p.  441 ;  vol.  xii  p.  491.  See  alao  Hmaarth 
on  linaginaiion  a*  a  Cau^e,  and  a«  a  Cure  of  Disor* 
der«of  the  Body.    8vo.  BhUi.  IHOO. 

H  PbiloMMrii.  TfUMMl.  vol.  liii.  1763. 

1  AKb.  Nod.  aad  Swg.  Joaro.  vol.  viii.  p.  406} 
vol.  is.  p.  123.  MeA.  ami  Pbyt.  Joam.  vol.  xv. 
p.  127. 

ViA.  ii.  p.  .5®.  1827. 

ft  E-iiii.  Mod.  and  Surg.  Joam.  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

Jt  lie  Haen,  Rat.  Med.  part  iii  p.  5>2.  Now 
York  Med.  and  8unr.  Reci«ter.  I'dlti,  Med.  aud 
Phv«.  Joiirn.  vol.  xlii.  p.  IflO. 

(f^  U&rwia'a  JSooaomid,  vol.  iv.  p.  290.  Wmdt, 
Nachriehl  v«o  dcm  Knakeniaslitnt  la  Bringen. 
1783. 

lUI  Brdioffield'a  Compendium,  Stc.  p.  52. 

Svpe  tamen  malum  contueiudine  iugra> 
fmcim  levioribus  causis  eacitatur,  parum  cogDitis, 
aeq<x^  facile  obaervandit."  Gregory,  Cooapectao 
Mcdicin.  Theorrf.  vol.  i   p.  212. 

**•  Edio.  Med.  ond  Swf.  Jo«m.  vol.  saili.  p.37D. 

ttt  KepoffU  on  die  Diseases  of  LsBdon,  p. 
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ftom  hydrocephalus  or  its  fimgunnei,  inflmio 

iiiiitioii  and  liir\;e;<cc'nce  of  tlie  blixxl  vessels, 
found,  in  a  taxal  case,  the  vesaels  tuigid,  and 
twebv  ottnoa  of  wtnm  bt  die  tentridea.* 
Dr.  Patterson,  of  I>»iHh)iuU'm-,  (who,  in  op- 
position to  I>r.  Coxe's  vien-s^  and  in  accordance 
witt  Dr.  l*ercival,qf  Manehertet,!-  icc  Medical 
Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  125,  1791, — considers  that  in 
chorea,  ai>  ut  ulUercuiivuisive  diseaiseH,  hydruce- 
pbaJus  is  for  the  most  part  rather  a  result  than 
OA  caiiie,t)  has  related  a  case  in  which  ha 
fcand  die  htoodvessels  tur^d,  and  traces  of 
inflainrD.'ition  in  tin*  hia'u,  a  kind  of  sirous 
dtflusioa  over  the  convolutions,  and  tltree  ounces 
of  wraa  in  die  ▼entriclcs.t  Healso  mentiofw 
a  case  in  which  the  patient,  after  being  <  nr'  f 
of  chorea,  very  sooa  fell  a  Victim  to  hydnx  «•- 
uhahis  §  M  Seiiea  atalea  that  in  one  case 
he  found  a  fatty  tumour  resting  on  the  tubercuia 
quadrireiinna;  in  another,  marks  of  conside- 
raljU-  «  x(  itcment,  with  bloody  effusion  at  the 
base  of  these  bodies;  and  in  two  others  the 
wtmle  of  dieir  aubstance  was  inflamed,  and 
the  inHamination  extended  to  the  n>of  of  tiie 
fourth  ventricle^  It  appears  also  that  be  hsa, 
by  experiments  on  Hvmg  animds,  (bund  that 
injurv  of  these  parts  is  followed  by  motions 
simiLu-  to  those  of  cliorea.  W  e  are  not  aware 
that  these  experiments  have  been  published  in 
detail,  mid  are  therefore  unable  to  estimate 
their  accuracy  or  conclusiveness.  We  wouhl, 
liowever,  express  a  duuht  whether  M.  Serrcs's 
cases  of  chorea  wete  of  the  ordinaiy  spMies  ; 
and  we  thinit  that  the  simple  ftct  of  their 
proving  fatal  in  some  intiisiiie  justifies  us  in 
tliis  hesitation,  especially  when  the  vagueoeas 
with  which  thie  term  has  been  often  used  is 
takf  n  into  consideration,  ^^'e  shall  presently 
remark  on  Uic  probable  origin  of  thc^  more 
tm  diseases  wnich  have  been  denominated 
chorea.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  only  mon- 
fion  tliat  M.  Seires  aduiils  that  he  has  M*en 
cases  of  chorea  in  which  no  injury  in  tlie 
biain  could  be  disooveied  after  deaih.  In  a 
fiital  case  of  a  aomewhat  anomalous  diaiacter, 
puhhshed  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  there  was  no 
morbid  appearance  discovered  within  the  crap 
niuffl,  but  earthy  concretions  were  found  in  die 
pancreas,  omentum,  and  Tnesentery ;  tubercles 
in  tlie  luugs;  and  the  uterus  was  large  and 
vascular,  with  its  lining  membiane  highly 
injected. f 

Trtatmcnl. — If  proof  were  wauling  of  the 
varied  origin  of  chorea,  it  might  perluips  be 
found  in  the  numerous  and  sometimes  conflici- 
remedies,  which  have  fiom  time  to  time 

been  extolled  as  successful  in  its  treatment. 
From  this  circuimtance,  indeed,  it  has  been 

*  Med.  and  Phfs.  Jown.  vel.  attt.  p.  405} 

vol.  xviii.  p.  221. 

t  This  question  it  ablv  or^urd  between  Dn.  Coxe 
«nfl  PaMcmTn,  in  the  13ih,  15th,  and  18ih  vols,  of 
ihi-  Mt  it.  nntI  Phy«-  Jourti. 

1  Med.  and  Phv«>  Joum.  vol.  xv.  p.  119etaeq} 
vol.  xviii.  p.  234;  or  "  Letter*  cooenoiog  Ine 
loteroal  Onipmr  oi  the  SratB."  1794. 

i  Med.  and  Phya.  Jonni.  vol.  kv.  p.  1^. 

I  Laneet,  vol.  xiii.  p.  133. 

%  Mad.  and  Pbyt.  Joom.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  240. 


oanchided  by  some  dMt  dwt  iMssaKi  in  general 

subsiflr",  [xjntaneou.sly,  and  is  but  little  under 
the  cuuirul  of  medicine;  a  belief  which  rscaves 
some  degree  of  countenance  Aom  the  cenetal 
tpdioitsness  of  the  com])laint,  under  any  mode 
of  treatment.  It  is,  doubtless,  quite  as  diffi- 
cult in  this  disease  as  in  many  odien  to 
dituiguish  between  mere  na/utnce  and  conMf- 
quatee.  As  we  have,  however,  a  perfect  con- 
vK  tion  of  the  efh(  acy  nf  certain  remedies, 
almost  opposite  iu  their  nature  to  others  which 
have  brcn  sanctioned  by  hiuh  andrarity,  w« 
mnst  either  admit  a  ditference  in  the  excitinj* 
causes,  or  explain  tlie  seeming  inconsist^iry 
by  supposing  that  one  cemedy  ewes  the  disease 
hy  rpmovini;  the  apparent  (ause,  and  another 
Ijy  correcting  sume  state  of  the  system  winch 
may  either  render  it  susceptible  of  its  influence 
or  be  itself  an  intenuediate  and  essential  link 
between  dlat  cause  and  the  .nymptoms  of  the 
disorder:  for  examjilf,  tbiit,  of  the  two  most 
approved  methods  of  treatment  in  the  present 
day,  purgative  medicines  may  be  beneficial  by 
removing  canses  of  irritation  from  the  intrstinal 
canal ;  while  jiitiallic  tonics  may  cure  the  ma- 
lady by  correctmg  a  weak,  mobile,  or  irritable 
state  of  Uie  b*Hly,  without  which  such  irritating 
causes  would  not  liave  produced  the  disease, 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  indeed,  it  may 
often  be  prolonged  after  such  causes  are  re- 
moved. 

Since  the  publiniilon  of  Dr.  Hamilton's 
work, "  On  the  Vtility  of  Turgative  Medicines," 
tlie  administration  of  cathaitics  has  almost 
uniformly  entered  into,  if  it  has  not  constitnted, 
the  sole  treatment  in  chorea.  Thooijh  it  fontied, 
perhaps,  the  principal  part  of  Sydenham^ 
practice  in  this  disease,  n  had  iH  come  in  a 
great  measure  discontinued ;  luid  Dr.  Hamilton 
undoiibiedly  produced  by  his  treatise  a  moat 
important  and  useftil  damge  in  this  respect; 
and  proved,  in  avast  many  cases,  not  only  the 
fvifety,  but  the  extraordinary  etficacy  of  very 
powerful  cathartics.  When  the  disease  is  yet 
in  an  early  stage  and  scarcely  established, 
gentle  aperients  may  be  sufficient,  or  indeed 
all  that  it  is  proper  to  administer.  But  he  telU 
us  that  in  the  confirmed  stage,  when  the  in> 
testines  have  in  a  great  degree  lost  their  sensi- 
bility, and  the  accumulation  of  feces  is  great, 
whoever  undertakes  the  cure  of  chorea  by 
purgatives  must  be  decided  and  firm  to  Ins 
puqxMe.  Powcrfol  medicines  must  be  given, 
in  successive  doses,  in  snch  manner  that  the 
latter  doses  may  supjiori  tlie  effect  of  the  former, 
till  the  expubion  of  the  accunrakted  matter  is 
completely  efTecte*!.  When  worms  are  known 
to  have  been  jsiiised  by  the  bowels,  or  are 
suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  the 
most  successful,  if  not  a  specific  remedy,  is 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  a  foil  dose  of  from 
three  to  six  drachms,  or  more,  according  to  the 
age  of  tlie  patient  and  other  circumstances. 

Although  purgatives,  however,  are  in  many 
cases  the  most  ethcacions  renu  dies,  and  jn  r- 
haps  necessary  in  the  greater  number,  both  in 
conunendng  the  treatment,  and  at  intervals 
afterwards,  we  believe  most  practitioners  will 
admit  that  they  have  often  failed  in  removing 
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xhe  diseoM^,  and  that  nttxitciues  oraiioUier  khid 
have  succeeded  wiUiout  their  a.>iai8iaiiee;  ffhile 
t'ullt'n  and  other  high  auUioritirs  statf  that 
they  liuve  found  repeated  evacuations,  of  any 
kind,  in  many  CMMI  injuriaiis. 

In  most  instances,  more  especially  after  the 
exhibition  of  purgatives,  we  conceive  that  of 
all  remcilu'S  tonus  are  the  niosl  sncnssful. 
Sydeiibam  itsed  only  the  vegetable  tonics; 
and  Culten  profetwd  cinchoM,  to  the  raetdlic 
pn^|vantinns.  a**  hcini;  of  safer  administration. 
N\  e  think  there  ia  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  the 
latter  poncae  ooosidenbly  more  efficacy,  and 
many  of  thfm  arc  now  found  to  be  perfectly 
saie,  in  inhmtely  larger  doses  than  were  fbr- 
meriyenMidend  prodent.  The  prapoiations 
ot  mm,  wc,  copper,  silver,  and  anenic,  an 
those  which  have  principally  been  eriiibitra. 

Dr.  Klliotsoii  l»;ts  (-ontnlnitt  il  mix  li  lo  e^^- 
tabltsh  the  efhcacv  of  the  subcarbouate  of  iron 
in  choiea.  In  the  thirteenth  TcAnme  of  the 
Medico-( 'hininricTil  Tr.insnct.ons.  he  publish*  d 
an  account  of  eight  caM  s  ciiriil  by  it,  and 
proved  that  it  might,  and  n-quired  to  be  given 
in  mti<  Il  lar^t  r  dosi  s  tlum  had  iH'fort-  Iw  eii 
uj>ual.  lus  t  ii  the  [utsi  nte  of  headitth,  j^iddi- 
ness,  and  symptoms  of  paralysis,  do  not  always, 
be  cays,  forbia  its  use,  but  finequentiy  disaf^ienr 
under  its  ediibition.   In  fbur  of  them  cases  no 

purgatives  uert-  adininisternl,  and  in  some  of 
the  olliers  they  could  have  aided  but  little  in  the 
awe.  In  his  lecturex,  published  in  the  Mcdi» 
cal  Gazette,  he  t«  lis  us  (hat  he  has  since  cured 
imny  dozen  cases  by  tlte  aaiiie  medicine,  and 
has  scarcely  failed  in  a  single  instance;  and 
adds  that  he  thinks  it  will  prove  effectual  in 
more  cases  than  any  other  remedy.  Occision- 
ally  it  has  been  necessary  to  contmue  it  for  three 
niontfas.*  llie  doM  of  the  medicine  may  at 
firrt  be  fitma  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  in* 
(  reas(  (l  liy  degrees  to  tlircf  or  four  drachnis, 
and  taken  evei^  six  hours,  in  gruel,  mucilage, 
or  treacle;  wbidi  latter  may  obviate  anycoo- 
stipatint:  ffffft  from  it.  Ilic  sulphatr  of  iron 
has  also  been  found  of  some  ethcacy  in  chorea, 
and  may  be  admtnislwed  in  doaes  m  from  one 
to  four  grains. 

Hie  sulphate  of  line  has  great  power  over 
the  disease,  and  may  be  given  in  considemltle 
doees,  when  tiiey  are  increased  in  a  gradual 
matmer.  The  cvxyd  of  that  metal,  however,  is 
a  more  manageable  preparation,  and  we  have 
found  It  of  the  most  uniibrm  eft^cacy.  It  may 
at  iint  be  given  in  doses  of  five  grains,  and 
grridually  increased.  We  have  given  it,  in  one 
caii.e,  in  doses  of  twenty-five  grains.  Mr.  iie- 
dingiield  states  that  tliis  remedy  wa^  so 
speedily  and  decidedly  successful  in  the  Bristol 
Infinnary,  tliat  he  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
a  speeitie.  I  pvv.mis  of  forty  cases,  occurring 
there,  were,  with  one  exception,  cuied  by  it; 
and  he  attributes  its  fiulure  in  other  hands  to  its 
not  having  been  administered  with  suflicient 
regularity,  or  in  suthcient  doses  to  excite 
musea.  Some  of  the  cases,  however^  tratn 
cuKd  tndKNit  the  nauseating  eflhetf 

*  Mediul  tSaaMts,  vol.  vUi.  p.  6S3. 

t  CiNnpendiani  of  Madbal  Ptastka,  p.  fti. 


Tlw  prfepacatioos  of  copper  having  been 
•Mndiincs  eSeadons  in  other  convulsive  d»- 
eases,  such  as  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  have  U-cii 
given  in  chorea.  The  sulphate  may  be  admi- 
nistered in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  gWIDf  or 
half  a  grain,  twice  a  day,  and  the  quantity 
incnased  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  llie 
ummoniaret,  or  tlie  cnjjruiu  aiiiniuniatiim,  in- 
troduced into  practice  by  Cullen,  is  of  safer 
eahibition,  tboiq^  it  should  also  be  b«^  in 
ven,'  small  doses.  Cullen  states  that  lie  had 
in  some  cases  increased  the  duse  by  degrees  to 
live  vrtains  and  upward*,  and  that  he  had  often 
found  it  to  cure  epilepsy.  In  cliorea  its  virtues 
do  not  appear  lu  have  been  by  any  means  so 
striking  as  those  of  iron  and  zinc.  Dr.  Uwim 
relates  a  case  whidi  got  well  under  its  ua^ 
combined  with  disitalis  and  myrrh.* 

Tlie  nitrate  of  silver,  likewise  a  surcessfnl 
remedy  in  epilepsy,  has  been  occasionally  ad- 
ninisteicd  in  chorea.  In  our  own  practice  It 
has  almost  uniffmnly  disaiH)oiiited  oiu  ex|»K'- 
lations.  liy  otiitrs,  Uov%tve.r,  il  iin^i  aonietimis 
been  found  successful,  as  in  a  case  related  by 
Dr  Twins,  in  the  F'".<lnibuigh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal;!  m  two,  by  M.  Pnou,  in 
the  Medical  and  PhysicalJounial  ;|  in  anotlier, 
by  Mr.  Franklin,  in  the  same  work  ;§  and  in 
another,  by  I>r.  Crampton,  in  dasTnuinctioni 
of  the  Kii^  and  Quean's  College  of  Physic 
ciaiis.|| 

71k  lii|uor  anenicalis  has  been  used  as  a 

toniCy  in  this  as  in  ?omp  other  dis«-;L-^e<!,  with 
considemhle  success.  Several  caites  uf  its  efK- 
cacy  aie  |MibUshed  in  the  fourth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  volumes  of  the  Mef!ieo-( 'hiriin.'i(al 
Transactions.  In  two  of  tiiese  arsenic  was  Uie 
only  remedy  used in  the  oUiers  it  had  been 
preceded  by  vurgativea.  The  doee  of  the 
solution  should  at  fint  be  three  drope  thrice  « 
day,  and  it  may  be  increased  to  ten  drop*  or 
uHire,  according  to  its  efiects. 

Of  die  vegetable  tonicSf  Peiuvun  baric  will 
bt-  found  the  most  |)Ovvcrful.  CiiMen  snvs 
that  he  found  it  remarkably  ui^cful  tu  tiiis  dis- 
caae.  Gentian,  likewise,  and  other  bitters, 
iMive  oocaaionally  been  of  service.  De  llaen 
used  the  leaves  of  the  Seville  orouge-tree  as  a 
stinndant  and  tonic  in  spasmodic  Hiffjfff^ 
with  considerable  success. 

Iodine  is  a  nedidiie  whidi  has  httely  been 
use  1  'M'li  some  siicees.s  in  ehorr.i,  |in>liably 
frum  iKmesiing  a  tonic  and  stimulating  power. 
Dr.  Mansoii  has  published  a  number  of  caaea 
which  "en-  slu ( essfiilly  treated  by  it,  in  com- 
bination wnh  mild  cathartics.**  Dr.  Gibuey, 
of  Cheltenham,  has  also  poUudied  two  casea 
in  which  it  was  used  with  success  along  with 
other  medicines  ;-it  and  Dr.  Pelt2  rebtKi  a  simi- 
lar case  in  the  Philadelphia  Jouraal.t}  It  may 

*  Edio.  Med.  and  San.  Joarn.  vol.  riti.  p.  409. 

t  Vol.  viii.  p.  4(J7. 
}  Vol.  Ui.  p.  m. 
i  Vol.  KX&ui.  p.  2?8 

1  v«i.  &v.  p.  m. 

^  ▼«!.  «.  pp.  227, 229. 

**  Medical  Ketrarchet,  tte.  p.  187  it  ssq. 

tt  Medical  (isxeut!,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

n  See  MM.  aad  Phys.  Joam.  vel.  lix.  p.  454. 
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he  given  lu  ttie  (onn  of  ttiiclure,  or  tiie  solution 
of  the  hydriodate  of  i>oiass.  The  former.  Dr. 
Manaon  directs  to  he  made  by  disaulving 
twenty-four  $^ins  of  iodine  in  an  ounce  of 
rvctificd  spirit;  and  the  dose  may  be  from  fno 
to  ten  or  tifteen  drops  three  times  a  day,  in 
aome  distilled  water.  He  makes  the  solution 
by  rJissnlving  twenty-four  grains  of  thr  hvdno- 
date  of  potass  in  an  ounce  uf  (livtillcd  w.iii  r; 
the  dose  is  ten  drops  to  twenty.  A.s  tlit>  jtrv- 
pnrations  of  iodinr,  liowt-M-r.  Iiavo  Ih^-h  maiic 
of  vuhous  strengtli  by  it.s  *-arious  advuottes, 
and  will  probably  continue  so  untd  admitted 
into  our  pbamiaoopinft,  they  ought  to  be  ad- 
nunistered  with  due  consideratioR ;  very  mis- 
cliii  xoiis  I  fft  ( ts,  ami  in  some  ca-^'-*  an  .ilfection 
not  uuUke  chorea  itself,  having  b«en  occasiooed 
hy  Its  iiMaatious  ekhibitioas.    (See  Bkok- 

CB0(  LLE.) 

Of  the  remedies  used  for  Uie  purpose  of 

E'ving  tone  or  stn!nk!:tli  to  tfaa  ^ratem,  cold 
ithing  and  cold  af^^l^i<||^  arc  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Electricity  aiiJ  yulvanism,  also,  Itave 
been  recommended,  and  the  former  employed 
in  some  instances  with  advantage. 

Narcotic  medicines  have  been  ft«qn«ntTy  used 
w  iili  1>ciii  fit.  though  they  have  iwrasionally  Ix  i  ii 
luieless  if  not  iujurious.  SloU  used  the  ex- 
tiact  of  belbdonna,  in  doses  of  one  sixtfi  or 
onr-  fourth  of  u  gTatii,  r.  r  ry  «ix  hours,  with  great 
adviuiUige ;  and  CuUen  says  that  he  found 
opium  veiy  generally  useful  m  dioren.*  Dr. 
ntterson  mentions  that  an  unusually  severe 
case  in  the  Bristol  Infinnary  was  cured  by  opium 
and  camphor ;  and  Mr.  Retlingfield  tells  us 
that  the  only  case  under  his  observation  there 
which  tesisted  the  o^d  of  sine,  was  cured  by 
laudanum  and  tariati/ed  antimony.  Digitalis 
tias  by  .^lue  been  occasionally  found  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  in  the  twenty<eighth  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Meflicnl  and  Stirtrical  Jovimnl  two 
cases  are  related,  in  which  the  convulsive  mo- 
tions ceased  under  the  use  of  hydio-tgranic  acid, 
pieceded  by  purgatives.  Some  cases  are  related 
n  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  in  which 
a  speedy  cure  was  effected  by  colchicum,  with- 
out its  producii^  a  cathartic,  or  auy  other  sensi- 
ble oporation.f 

.Mu.slc,  valerian,  camphor,  and  otlicr  aiitis|>as- 
modics  have  oceasioiially  been  giveit,  but  in 
geneial  without  any  benefit.  Two  cases,  how- 
ever, are  related  in  Uie  fifth  voluinf  of  die  Me- 
dical Transactions,  in  which  Drs.  ruvvell  and 
Maton  found  the  first  of  these  successful.  Hie 
cardamine  pratensis,  also,  Iiad  at  one  time  a  re- 
putation in  this  disease.    Sir  George  Raker 

piihli>hi'd  some  t-.Lses  of  s[>;Lsinodic  affc-ction, 

two  of  them  chorea,  in  which  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  of  decided  benefit ;  but  theie  is  titde 

confidence  now  placed  in  it. 

Although  we  conceive  tliai  in  tlie  great  ma- 
jority of  ca.w  chorea  will  be  most  successfully 
treated  by  means  of  purgatives  and  ton  ie<,  more 
especially  ihc  latter,  it  cannot  be  dtaicd  tlial 
inatances  have  occurred,  in  which  there  has 
been  aucb  afiiection  of  the  head  as  to  indicate 

*  Malrria  Mrdlra    Vol.  ii.  p.  MS. 

t  Vol.  xx»vi.  pp.  181,  ML 


the  propriety  of  local,  or  even  gcucnd  i)iee<linvr, 
and  other  antiphlogistic  means  of  cure.  Bleed- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  Sydenham's 
remedies ;  and  Cullen  admits  that  he  had  in 
some  instances  found  it  n.Htlul.  though  fre- 
queotiv  very  hurtful.  In  one  case,  Dr.  Kobeit 
Watt  nund  that  it  had  an  almost  immediate 
rffc'pt  in  altayitic:  the  convulsivp  movements.* 
Dr.  I  iutterbuck  has  in  a  ntunber  of  instances 
prescribed  it,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  ten  or  a 
dozen  times,  and  even  of^ner,  without  any 
other  active  remedies,  atid"  without  failing  oC 
Buccess.f  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  trusted  priaei- 
pally  to  cathartics,  aided  by  diet,  exercise,  air, 
and  the  tepid  bedi  to  restore  the  functions  of 
the  .skin,  cautions  us  a>;ain>t  the  free  ii>e  fif  the 
lancet,  and  mentions  a  case,  as  we  stated  above, 
in  which  it  nearly  proved  fiital.t 

The  Ti«e  of  external  counter-irritaMts  iia<  often 
been  of  niucli  ser\  i(  i%  especially  vvlan  there  has 
been  any  con.siderable  affection  of  die  head. 
Blistering  tlie  scalp,  or  rubbing  it  w»th  tartar- 
emetic  ointment,  ha*  been  adopted  with  this 
indication.  The  same  remedies  have  been  a{V 
plied  in  the  course  of  the  vertebcal  column,  « 
mode  of  treatment  whidi  aocoids  with  Ae  con- 
chision  drawn  by  Majetidie,  from  the  e\|H-ri- 
menLs  presently  to  lie  recounted,  that  the  direct 
eausc  of  motion  is  in  the  spinal  coid;  and  which 
wonhl  therefore  |iromi-.r,  as  it  has  afforded,  in 
cases  of  a  more  permanent  descrmtiou,  especial 
advantage.  For  aucb  purpose,  also,  a  aeton  m 
the  nedc,  the  moxa,  &c.  have  been  recom- 
mended. As  the  disease  often  arises  about  the 
]H  riod  of  puberty,  from  impeded  menstruation, 
the  appUcation  of  a  blister  to  the  sacrum  pro> 
mises  to  be  useful  Dr.  Chidiolm  states  that 
he  found  it  successful  af\er  purgatives  and 
antispasmodics  had  failed.§  Mr.  Swan,  of 
Lincoln,  found  it  to  have  an  immediate  eflbet 
in  allaying  the  con^-ulsivc  motions.  || 

When  chorea  arises  from  the  coining  of  the 
second  set  of  teeth,  lancing  the  gums,  or  the 
removal  of  aome  of  the  first  set  will  Ik*  proper. 
Instances  in  which  the  disease  was  speedily  re- 
moved in  diis  manner  by  Drs.  Monro  and  Gre- 
Sot^t  <M«  rcfeiTcd  to  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
£dittbui^h  Medical  and  SnrG;icalJouma1,p.32. 

Darwin,  a*;  he  ronceived  the  di^iorder  to  ari-*? 
sometimtai  from  the  itch  being  hastily  re|>elled, 
begins  his  directions  for  the  cure  by  telling  us 
to  "  give  the  patient  the  itch  again."1f  1 1.- also 
fumLslies  us  with  an  in^rnious  suggestion,  that 
perpetual  and  repeat  I  forts  shmild  be  made 
to  move  each  limb  in  the  designed  directioD,  in 
expectotion  of  the  same  good  eflects  that  follow 
from  such  efforts  in  stammering.  Independ- 
ently of  any  oi'.ier  benefit  from  such  an  exercise, 
one  evident  advantage  would  be,  the  abstraction 
of  the  patient's  attention  from  his  ( nniplaint — .t 
matter  of  no  slight  importance  in  ihi»  and  many 

*  Ca-^»•4  mi  !  O'm  •  vatioin,  &c.    Paisley,  1808. 
t  Sec  hts  L<«.iun.s.     I.incei.  Vol.        p.  421. 
{  lyecture*.      Lnncrt.  Vol.         p   71  . 
$  On  ih«  CUmaie  and  Diira«r«  ot  1  rupicitl  Coau- 
triet,  p.  [>1.  8vo,  I82t2. 
^Edinburgh  Med.  ikr.d  Suiqg.  Jouni«l«  vol.  x%u. 

1  Zoonoiaia.  Voi.  iv.  p.  'ISU 
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oth^  convulsive  diseases.  INI .  Louvet  Lamarre 
Ibuiid  the  exercise  of  the  skipping-rope  of  much 
use  in  one  instance.*  On  this  subjecl  Dr.  M»> 
son  Good  remarks  that  a  lont;  and  punctnal  dis- 
cipluie  of  tht'  ;irtf<tr(l  limbs  to  regular  and 
measured  moveoients,  miuht,  where  the  diseaae 
itnolvenraeveve,  ncti  mem  to  theirwetM^d 
order  and  firmness;  and  ndds  that  with  this 
view  the  exereise  of  dancing,  by  wiuch  tlx-  ori- 
ginal ehorea  Sancti  Viti  is  said  to  have  Ix-mi 
cured  so  singularly,  may  be  well  worthy  of 
attention. t  The  influence  al.so  of  music  alone, 
independent  of  the  m«a.>^iux(i  efforts  in  dancing, 
ought  out  to  be  overlooked.  In  some  of  the 
disMMS  resembling  the  oiiginal  St.  Vitus's 
tlaiu  t',  as  we  shall  prtM-ntly  sec,  an  extraordi- 
nary passion  for  music  has  been  among  the 
tnoet  prominent  symptoms;  and  Dr.  Armstrong 
relates  n  rase  in  wlneli  music  had  the  effect  of 

Srocunii^'  slw  n,  and  of  ultimately  curing  the 
iwMse  altov't  tber,  after  it  had  resisted  puig^ 
ti^-es,  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  arsenical  solution, 
and  various  other  means. J  When  the  will  re- 
tains any  power  over  muscular  action,  a<>  it  does 
in  the  oidinary  form  of  the  malady,  it  might  be 
expected  dut  such  power,  in  a  person  stts- 
ceptililf  to  luiibic,  vvuulJ  W  irn  sistibly  or  un- 
couMitously  exerted,  to  reduce  ii»e  erratic  move- 
mcMt  at  much  as  possible  into  harmony  wiUi 
itn  measured  cadences.  Nor  will  tlii-*  nppfar 
fiiDCiful  to  any  one,  who,  liemg  endur  ed  wiUi  a 
musical  ear,  may  have  cgcperienced  how  difhcult 
it  is,  while  music  issoimaing,  even  to  obey  the 
will  in  movements  whidi  do  not  accord  with  its 


We  shall  now  advert  to  those  tingnlar  a£feo- 

tioriM  uhich  srem  to  have  b«M  u  i  rroneously 
clawed  Will)  Uie  furegumg  dusea.se,  itj>  well  as  to 
•ome  others  which  appear  to  have  been  equally 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  (  honn. 

There  is  the  following  tunous  account  of  the 
onu'inal  chorea  SanctiViti,  in  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.  Chorus  Sancti  Viti,  or  St. 
Vitns's  dance ;  the  fascivious  dance  Pteacdsus 
calls  it,  W-rausf  they  that  are  takt  n  with  it  can 
do  noiliit^  but  daoce  till  they  be  dead  or  cured. 
It  is  so  culed,  ibr  that  the  parties  so  troubled 
wen'  wont  to  sni  to  St.  \'itns  for  help ;  and  after 
they  had  danced  then,*  a  while,  they  were  cer- 
tainly ftecd.  Tis  strange  to  bear  how  long 
they  will  dance,  and  iu  what  manner,  over  stools, 
forms,  tables;  even  great  bellied  women  some- 
times, (and  yet  never  hurt  their  children,)  w  ill 
dance  so  long  that  th^  can  stir  neither  band 
nor  fioot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One  in 
red  cloaths  they  cannot  abide.  Music  above 
all  things  they  love ;  and  therefore  magistrates 
in  Germany  will  hire  mtisidans  to  play  to  them, 
nnd  some  hi«*tv  stiirrlv  companion?!  to  dance 
Willi  Uitiij.  Thii  diM;ujse  Iwili  beta  very  com- 
mon in  (lermany,  as  appenni  by  those  relations 
of  Scbenkins,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  Book  of 
Madness  who  biags  how  many  sefeial  Misons 
he  hath  cuiad  of  it.  Felix  PIktenu  (de  Mentis 

•  Med.  and  Phv«.  Jfnrn.  Vol.  li.  p.  89. 
f  Study  of  Mr  ;    in,  .    Vol.  iv.  p.  485. 
i  Lecture*.    Liutcel.  Vol.  viii.  p.  70. 


Alienat.  cap.  iii.)  report.^  of  a  woman  in  Basil, 
whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole  month  to- 
gether."* 'Vhis  malady  appean  to  have  been 
generally  considered  as  a  tuseue  of  the  mind, 
and  we  leini  fiom  Ilorstius  and  otliers,  that  it 
was  liable  to  recur  eveiy  year  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. Tbm  movements  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  actually  spasmodir,  but  rather  to  have 
arisfii  from  an  irresistible  prupua-sUy  lo  inuitu- 
lar  action,  increasetl  to  a  sort  of  pluensy  by  the 
sound  of  music  and  tlie  force  of  imitation.  The 
frequency  ol  ilio  disease,  as  reported,  however, 
gives  rise  to  suspicions  of  imposture. 

fi^iivi,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of 
somewhat  similar  symptoms  arisinf  Cram  the 
bite  of  the  t.inmtula,  or  venomous  spi<ler,  in 
Apulia,  and  cured  exactly  in  tlie  same  manner, 
states  that  the  disease  was  very  often  counter- 
feited by  the  wmneti,  who  in  that  country  lived 
sohtarv  live,s,  lor  llie  j)or])osi'  of  enjoying  the 
•gieeaide  divei'sion  of  mus:c  and  dancing, 
which  was  only  allowed  to  those  afflicted  wiw 
the  malady.  "In  fine,"  ?ays  he,  "  the  musical 
entertaininent  of  this  country"  (in  allusion  to 
the  mode  of  curing  the  disease) "  is  so  verv 
agreeable  to  the  women,  that  'tis  a  pravem 
with  us,  '  II  ctirmvnlt  tlo  thllr  dannf.  "  He 
informs  us,  however,  that  there  really  was  an 
unfeifned  disease  arisinf  fmm  the  bite  of  th» 
tarantula  ;  S  uiva:es  has  named  it  tar.mfismus  ; 
and  ijays  that "  those  wiio  are  »tung  die  in  a  lutle 
time  without  the  pKMtt  aasiatanoe  of  music, 
all  other  remedies  giving  no  ralier.''  His  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  and  the  mode  of 
cure  are  very  sinunlar.  "  A  few  hours  after 
the  ^ite,"  says  he,~  "  the  j^tient  is  seised  with 
a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  hen>7  angutdk 
of  heart,  and  a  prodiijious  sadness,"  Sec.  TTie 
malady,  *•  after  llie  sharp  fit  of  the  violent 
symptoms,  which  appear  tor  the  first  days,  is 
over,  ends  iit  last  in  a  i>eculiar  kind  of  melan- 
choly, which  (ontinually  hangs  upon  tlie  sick 
person,  till  by  dancing,  or  singing,  or  change 
of  age,  those  violent  impressions  are  quite  ex- 
tupated.**<-.<*  Many  of  these  persons  are  netcr 
well  but  among  graves  and  in  solitary  places; 
and  they'll  lay  themselves  along  on  a  bier,  as 
if  they  were  really  dead ;  tliey'll  throw  them- 
selves into  a  pit  as  if  ihev  were  in  despair. 
Maids  and  women,  otherwise  chivste  enough, 
without  any  regard  to  modesty,  fidl  a  sighii^, 
howling,  and  into  very  indecent  motions,  dia- 
covering  their  aake<lness;  they  'ove  to  be  tossed 
to  and  again  in  the  air;  and  the  like.  There 
are  some  that  will  roll  themselves  in  the  dirt 
like  swine,  and  are  mightily  pleased  with  the 
exercisi'.  Others,  again,  you  raimot  pl«»ase, 
unless  they  be  soundly  drubbed  on  tlie  bixcch, 
heels,  fcet,  back,  Crc.  And  there  are  .some 
that  take  a  crreat  pleasure  in  nmninir.  There 
are  also  cunous  observations  made  about  co- 
lotiis;  some  of  which  are  very  agreeable  to 
those  persons,  as  oUieit  are  offensive  to  them." 
In  describing  the  manner  in  wbidi  they  are 
worked  iijK)!!  bv  inusic,  he  says,  "  When  any 
are  stung,  shortly  after  it  they  faUl  down  upon 
tfie  ground,  half  dead,  Aeir  strength  and  senses 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  16.    8vo.  Edittoa.    Loadoo,  182<i. 
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guingqdlc  front  tlM».  fioHwliiiiM  dwy  bccMbe 

with  a  K^t^t  dcul  uf  diilicuUy,  aiid  Mimelimes 
Uiey  "mh  piteou»ly ;  but  frequently  they  lie 
without  .iny  inaiiiier  of  motion,  as  if  they  were 
quite  difad.  Upon  th**  tii>t  sounding  of  the 
mu<»:cth(;  forementiuued  s)ui plums  bc-Kin  sUjvvly 
to  abate ;  die  patitnt  In^ns  to  move  his  fin- 
gm,  hands,  feet»  and  tucoessively  all  tbe  parts 
of  the  body ;  aod  us  the  diduc  increams,  thdr 
iniitioii  IS  aiLiU  r.itrd  ;  :ind,  if  hf  Ixin^on 
tbt  ground,  up  )te  gct&,  (as  in  a  fury,)  fiilb  a 
dbnang,  Misihiner,  aud  into  m  thotuMid  tDitaic 
tresturcs.  'rhe«*  first  and  violent  motions  con- 
tinue for  severa^l  hours,  coiumotdy  for  two  ur 
tliree.  After  •  little  braathing  in  bed,  where 
he  is  laid  to  carry  oft  the  sweat,  and  tliat  he 
may  pick  up  a  little  stretiKth,  to  work  he  )foes 
again,  with  as  much  ea'^eme^ts  us  he  did  )i<  fure, 
and  everjr  day  spends  almost  twelve  hours  hy 
Ihe  elocfc  in  refieated  dancing;  and,  whkh  is 
truly  '  1  Ii'rful,  so  far  Is  li  fi  m  hi  in^  wt.trifd 
or  Mpeiit  by  this  veheiueiit  exercise,  Uiat  (as 
<hey  say)  it  makes  him  more  sprightly  and 
strong.  Tlierc  are,  how»'\  *  r,  ^nme  stops  m.ifle; 
not  frutu  any  weariness,  but  Im  chusc  they  ob- 
Mfve  the  musical  instruments  to  be  out  of 
tune ;  upon  the  discovery  of  which,  one  would 
not  believe  what  vehement  si^hin^ii  and  an- 
guish at  heart  they  are  seised  with  ;  and  in  this 
case  they  contiuue  till  the  instrument  is  sot 
into  tune  afjnin,  and  the  danoe  renewed.  Tliis 
way  of  dancing  commonly  holds  fnur  days,  it 
seldom  reichoi  to  the  sixtli.  Every  patient 
iias  not  only  his  paitioular  lune»  but  also  his 
partK  ukir  in^tniTTirnt  ;  some  a  j>astnr.d  ]»ipe, 
oUitTS  a  littlt:  ilruiu,  cittern,  harp,  timbrel, 
violins,  and  pipes  of  several  sorts.  Hen  His 
iMMffkable  that  sometinMs  the  mugiciaDS  will 
tune  Aree  or  Ibur  difliHent  mrts  of  sounds 
without  ha\  in^'  tlu-  least  vfT'/i  l  ujH)n  tlic  patient. 
But  when  they  fall  into  a  tune  that's  accommo- 
dated to  the  poison,  they  presently  receive  the 
benefit  of  it.  However,  tins  must  lie  takrn  for 
a  truilj,  that  bow  much  soever  tiiey  vary  in 
their  narticutar  tunes»  yet  they  all  agree  in  this 
• — to  riave  the  notes  nm  over  witli  the  nrcnte'^t 
quickness  imaijinable,  (which  quickness  of 
sound  is  commonly  called  tarantella ).  And 
theraiine  the  players  that  liave  not  thcw  lenon 
to  lean  in  tnese  matters,  easily  discover  the 
cheat  of  the  women  ;  for  if  they  find  that  they 
meseutly  take  any  motions,  and  jog  on  indif- 
wently,  without  any  legaid  to  the  swiftoesa, 
slowness,  or  othrr  difference  of  sounds,  they 
give  to  uiulerstiind  tluil  llie  huuetit  wuiiuui  is 
but  in  jest,  ami  afterwards  experience  puts  the 
matter  out  of  doubt."*  lie  states  that  the 
disease,  like  the  German  chorea  Sancti  Viti, 

generally  returned  about  the  same  time  of  the 

yvu  that  the  patient  was  stung;  aud  seems 
mudi  at  a  loss  to  undeisland  either  how  it  was 

prndnced,  nr  in  what  manner  it  was  cured, 
rle  appears  incluied,  Uidt.'ed,  to  account  for  the 
Uttler,  Vy  the  profuse  sweatings  induced  by  the 
violent  exercise :  but  he  admits  that  the  ])hv- 
Siciaits  could  uot  cure  it  by  anitictal  sweatings. 

*  Raglivi't  Practice  of  Phytic,  ^90  to  9flS» 

paum.    LoodoD,  1704. 


A  oony*  which       shing  by  a  hwaniHla  mi 

died  on  the  fiflh  day  after,  \vi  s  r  ot  at  all 
inHucnccd  by  musn .  On  ojiemiiK  it  after 
death,  he  telw  us  thai  the  veins  an<i  aii<-ries 
of  tlie  brain  were  swelled  up,  and  the  brain 
ibMfif  n  liltlc  miUmed,  and  t>et  about  with 
btacktsh  s{Mts  here  aud  there.  I1ie  luniipi  and 
oliaer  entiaib  were  distended  with  dotted  and 
bfawk  Mood.  In  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
wt-re  obst  TM-d  u^reati  r  clots  of  blood,  mil  small 
braudufli  of  a  polypous  coocietHMi.  There  was 
ahtttidauDoe  of  serum  lyinif  about  the  ootwanl 
jKirts  of  the  brjiin.  'llie  other  parts  wer*  all 
sound  and  uniajnte*!."*  There  is  a  case  relaiwi 
in  the  New  York  Ke|Kjsitory,t  of  a  comnilsive 
diseiLse,  ascribed  to  tJie  bite  of  a  spider,  whjch« 
like  that  from  tlie  tarantula,  was  roost  effectu* 
ally  counteracted  by  music.  In  tlie  latter 
malady,  as  in  tbe  origmal  St.  V'ituv's  dance, 
the  pnndpal  (leculiarities  were  the  exeearive 
love  (or  music,  and  desire  of  muscular  motion, 
esiiecialiy  in  retaliated  tueasures.  In  both 
there  was  a  likin«r  m  dislike  of  certain  colours; 
nnd  in  both,  the  ima^iuation  at  least,  il  not  the 
iiitellt^t,  WHS  from  tlie  commencement  diiior- 
deivd.  Such,  however,  it  is  almost  needles 
to  observe,  are  (slt  from  being  the  cbataclecisttcs 
of  the  ordinary  chorea. 

Mr.  Kinder  Wood  has  related  a  singular  case 
in  the  Medico-Churuigical  Trsnsactioos,  which 
he  names  chorea  Sancti  Viti ;  and  it  certainly 
had  iniicli  in  common  wiih  the  (mi  :ii  J  disease 
of  that  naiue.  The  pulieul,  a  married  wutuan, 
aged  twenty-two,  after  complaining;  of  severe 

Eains  in  the  right  side  of  the  face,  succeeded 
y  licaviness  and  wildnes^s  o(  the  e)cs,  beauue 
aflecled  willi  extraordinary  involuntary  motions, 
comBeneing  in  tbe  eyebds,  wliich  were  0{)«ued 
and  shut  with  exces.Hive  rapidity.  They  then 
affettefl  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  Tlie 
palms  of  the  hands  vrere  beat  lapidly  on  the 
thighs,  and  Ae  ftet  on  die  floor,  die  arms  hdi^ 
at  times  extended,  the  palms  turned  outwards 
and  inwards,  and  tiie  bucksi  of  tite  wnsts  struck 
violently  on  mch  odier,  or  the  middle  fingeis 
on  the  palms  of  die  hands  with  great  quickness. 
Tljc  luuLious  soon  extended  to  Uie  trunk  of  the 
body  and  the  pelvis ;  and  the  patient  was  half 
raised  from  the  chair,  and  instantly  reseated  in 
vapid  saooession.  Sometimes  she  was  foreihly 
thrown  on  her  feet,  when  she  jumped  and 
stamped  violently,  and  she  bad  ofteii  a  pro- 
pensity to  spring  or  leap  upwards,  and  strike 
the  fop  of  the  room  wiUi  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Fn^uentiy  she  would  dance  uu  one  leg,  hold- 
ing Ae  other  with  the  hand.  These  attacks 
were  accompanied  with  headacb,  sickness,  and 
vomittruf,  which  generally  succeeded  the  aflhe- 
tion  of  the  eyelids.     On  the  third  day  she 

began  to  strike  the  furniture  and  doors  violently 
witfi  her  httid,  and  was  greatly  pleased  win 
the  soun  1  At  length  the  bystanclers  oliscrred 
that  the  strokes  assumed  a  regular  tune  aod 
UMamre,  and  the  motioos  were  duuigsd  into  n 
Slap  aiMmt  the  fooai»  icgubied     an  air,  or 

•p.m 

t  Hex.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  I -11.  lll«4.  and  Pbys. 
Joan.  vol.  XT. 
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^ries  ot  strokes  upou  the  iunuture  lu  kin.' 
puMd.  Though,  fwevknu  to  her  illMW»  nho 

could  not  even  Hanre  a  ronntr}'  »!nnr*r,  she 
would  now  movtj  about  iit  all  iht'  elegance  o( 
a  minuft.  W  hen  she  looked  around,  she  had 
aa  irresistible  propensity  to  spiiug  up  and 
touch  little  spotA  or  holes  in  the  ceilin}; ;  and 
siie  would  cKirt  tin-  forifinger  with  amazing 
rapidity  and  precision  through  a  hole  in  a 
wooden  ikreen.  A  person,  ^nkin^r  he  leoo^ 
niwd  the  tune  whicli  she  beat  on  the  fumitiire, 
btKHJi  to  i.m^  it,  and  she  danced  directly  up  to 
him  and  continued  dancing  till  he  was  out 
breath.  A  drum  and  tife  were  now  ]>rocurfd, 
and  she  immediately  danced  up  to  tlit:  Uruui, 
and  us  ck^  to  it  as  possible,  till  she  niisaed 
the  aH^f  when  the  motiona  instantly  cened; 
and  this  wasalwBjB  found  to  be  diecaae.  The 
iii<)lii)iis  were  always  found  to  cease,  also,  when 
the  measure  was  cluuigcd,  or  increased  in  rapi- 
dihr  beyond  her  power  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
Wfifn  a  (<">fitiuea  roll  ke|it  up  on  the 
drum,  It  had  hkewu^  tlie  cHecl  of  ^tupping 
tlic  motions,  'llieir  approach  was  therefore 
watched,  and  by  uuiformly  rolling  the  drum 
when  it  was  observed,  the  chain  of  associations 
whieii  constituted  the  disease  wa.H  at  length 
broken.  Mr.  Wood  states  that  the  alvine  ex- 
CKtions  weve  untntufal  during  the  complaint, 
and  that  the  menstrvud  discliarge  appeared  on 
the  evening  of  tiie  day  on  which  it  ceased ; 
together  with  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  in 
diiftiscd  patfhes,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Whje- 
ther  tht  se  were  essential  circumstances  in  the 
lustory  of  tlie  ami  is  a  question  worUiy  of  Donm 
sidenuion.  Mr.  Wood  thinks  that  the  can 
estahlishes  the  connection  of  sncb  instances  of 

inordinate  imiseuiar  action  with  sotne  peeuhar 
State  of  the  mind.  He  tells  us,  however,  that 
the  |Kitient's  spirits  were  f^ood,  her  perception 
and  |ini.,nnent  accurate  nn  l  in-t;  that  durintj 
tile  absence  of  tJie  paro.v)  sins  slie  went  about 
laany  household  aflairs ;  and  that  she  had  a 
correct  knowli-d-^e  of  her  situation,  and  of  l';e 
advantaces  she  d<.ri%-ed  from  the  agency  of  ti»« 
drum,  with  an  anxious  desire  to  contmue  its 
use.  A  subsequent  leas  aeveie  attack  of  the 
complaint  disappeared  under  die  use  of  ape- 
rients and  toiucs ;  ;ujd  the  third  and  last,  which 
terminated  in  spasmodic  afiectioos  of  the  abdo- 
men, chest,  Bedc,  and  face,  aeemt  lo  hate 
been  chiefly  benefited  by  bleeding.  It  is 
curiou.s  that,  after  tlie  nature  of  the  motions 
were  changed  in  this  last  attack,  the  dram  had 
no  eflisct  upon  them.* 

Of  the  disease  which  has  been  at  times  pre- 
valent Ml  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  **  the  leaping  ague,"  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  oendse  description: — **  Thoae 
•Bected  first  complain  of  a  pain  in  the  head 
or  lower  part  of  tJie  back,  to  which  succeed 
convulsive  fits,  or  fits  of  dancing  at  certain 
periods.  Dnrinp;  the  paroxysm  they  have  all 
the  appearance  of  iiiiuino&s,  diiOortiiig  Uieir 
bodies  in  various  ways,  and  leaping  and  spring- 
ii^  in  »  surprising  manner,  whence  the  disease 
hu  derived  its  vulg:ir  name.  Skwaetimes  Uiey 

"  Me(Uco.Cbirwg.  Truis.  vol.  vii. 


run  with  aAtonishiTiir  velocity,  aiid  oAeii  over 
danseriius  jiass.  s.  to  .some  place  out  of  doors, 
whu  li  they  have  hxed  on  in  their  own  nunds, 
or  pi  rliaps  even  mentioned  to  tliosw;  in  corn- 
pan)  with  them,  and  dien  drop  down  quite 
exhaustfsd.  At  other  times,  especiaUv  when 
Confined  to  the  house,  they  climb  in  the  most 
siii'^ular  manner.  In  cntia'^es.  for  example, 
they  leap  from  tlie  floor  to  what  are  called  the 
hanlks,  or  Hume  beams  by  wluch  the  lafiers 
an;  joined  totrelher.  springiiig  from  one  to 
another  with  tiie  agility  of  a  cat,  or  whulii^ 
Hiund  one  of  them  with  amotion  resembling 

tlie  fly  of  a  jack."* 

The  most  recent  published  case  of  tias  dis- 
ease, so  fer  as  we  arc  aware,  will  be  found  in 
the  31st  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgiod  Journal.     Mr.  Criditon  states 

that  the  |>;itietit  was  a  girl  fifteen  yeiirs  old, 
and  that  the  aif'ection  was  announced  by  fre- 
quent shakings,  with  fonmim;  at  the  mouth, 
followed  by  coma.  In  addition  to  many  of 
the  symptoms  mentioned  in  tlte  foregoing  pas- 
sage, such  as  dancing,  jumping  upon  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room,  running  round  a  table, 
springing  on  the  top  of  a  door  to  swing  back- 
wanls  and  forwards,  leaping  over  a  stxiircaae 
at  one  bound,  and  desiring  to  spring  out  of  n 
window;  she  had  likewise  die  following  sin- 
L'lilar  affection:  "she  would  ocai:5ionally 
convenie  with  those  in  the  room,  but  m  a 
language  that  no  stranger,  and  hanlly  even 
those  of  the  family  who  were  roiTrtantly  be- 
side her,  could  understand.  This  aru«ie  from 
her  commencing  the  sentences  with  the  last 
word,  and  very  frequently  pronouncing  dm 
words  tliemselves  with  tlie  last  letter  foremost. 
At  times,  when  by  no  {wssibility  she  could 
make  lierseif  be  understood  by  her  parents  or 
sisters,  she  became  irritated,  and  would  write 
down  what  she  wished  to  convey ;  but  her 
matiner  of  writni'z  \\as  etjually  singular,  be- 
ginning at  the  right  edge  of  the  jwaper,  and 
writing  backwards  towards  tlie  left,  tlie  last 
word  of  llie  sentences  first,  and  ollen  the  lii:>l 
letter  of  the  word  first;  and  this  she  per- 
formed with  great  capkUn^  and  seemingly 
widioat  conHdemtion.'^f  Sne  had  a  (iropen- 
sity  to  secrete  tlimi|8;  and  so  irresistible  were 
the  impulses  to  motion,  that  the  strength  of 
several  people  was  insufficient  to  oonatiain  her. 
Punratives  afforded  her  little  benefit.  Opium 
before  the  paroxysm  sometimes  prevented  it; 
and  the  shower-bath  cured  the  disease,  though 
it  produced  locked  jaw  for  eight  days,  llie 
"  leaping  ague"  may  be  said  to  consist, 
generally,  of  a  morbid  propensity  to  running, 
wapiog,  dancii^  or  tumbling,  which  t^ 
patient  is  unable  to  resist  The  muscular  m<v 
tion*;,  thniinh  in  a  great  degree  iovolunUiry, 
are  perf<>rmed  with  more  agility  and  exactness 
than  usual ;  for  the  person  afliacted  can  ran 
with  >freater  velocity,  leap  with  trreatcr  vij^nr, 
and  do  feats  which  even  professed  tumblers 

•  Edin.  Mfil.  and  Surj;.  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  435, 
or  the  SlAtictical  .\ccotint  of  Scotlaiid,  by  Sic  i. 
Sinclair,  niMim. 
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could  not  equal,  Ixilancing  tlie  botly  with  cor- 
rectness, and  dexterOttily  avoiding  dangers. 
It  is  scarcely  ncocMBiy  to  noim  out  l>ow 
widely  the  diaeese  difleni  fn  all  Aese  resitects 
from  the  ordinarv  cliorc  i. 

M.  Piedagoei  haa  related  the  case  of  a  man, 
%riiO|y  after  some  symptoms  of  cerebral  aflection, 
was  seized  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
move  forwards,  only  stopping  when  exhausted. 
Finding  his  apartment  too  confined  for  the 
^tificatton  ot  his  propensity,  he  wt?u!<l  sally 
into  the  streets,  and  conlmue  waikin<;  slrmglit 
forward  until  he  dropped  down,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  brought  home  in  a  litter.  On 
opentni^  the  heed,  several  tubercles  were  found, 
invYi!^  iii:x  in  a  particular  maiiiKT  ifu'  antfrior 
part  of  the  hemisphere.*  In  direct  opposition 
to  this  <aae,  Dr.  Laurent,  of  Versailles,  exhi- 
bited a  young  trirl  to  the  A(  adi'inv  of  Medi- 
cine, who,  in  the  ailJRks  of  a  iiervuus  ilist^i>c, 
was  iraeststibly  propelled  backwards,  and  with 
some  rapidity,  In  ing  unable  to  avoid  obstacles 
or  hollows,  and,  <  onsequenlly,  receiving  many 
bruises  and  fiills  in  l:<'i  (  niirse.f 

An  account  of  a  very  remaricable  case»  in 
which  a  young  gir<,  in  Renfrewshire,  was  a^ 
fected  with  violent  tits  uf  Uaping,  dancini:, 
running,  crying,  fainting,  &c.  was  published 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1698.  It  was  entitled  «A 
True  Narruivt"  of  the  Sufferings  of  a  Young 
Girl,  who  wiis  strangely  molested  by  Evil 
Spirits,  and  their  Instruments,  liic.**  "nt  dis- 
ease being  ascribed  to  witchcraft,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  king  to  inquire  into 
tlif-  matter,  and  seven  unfortunate  l>eings,  in 
consequence,  were  condemned  to  the  fiames  t 

One  of  the  most  Cfxtraordinary  cases  of  con- 
vulsivf  fli  i-i  r>  :rrt  r(K<ird  has  \>ot't\  rc'atf-d  l)y 
Dr.  KoUcrt  Watt,  of  Cila-sgow,  in  the  oth 
volume  of  the  Medico-L'hirargical  Trans- 
actions, under  the  title  of  Chorea,  or  "  Peri- 
odical Jactitation."  The  (lalitnt  wa>  a  lively, 
but  rather  delicate  girl,  ten  years,  old,  from 
AjTshire.  She  was  first  seised  with  excru- 
ciating headach,  and  almost  incessant  vomit- 
ing, increased  by  the  slightest  incli'iation  of 
the  body,  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
These  symptoms  continued  for  a  month,  du> 
rinjr  whtfh  time  she  lo^t  the  powpr  of  spppch 
and  of  walking,  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
was  seized  with  a  propensity  to  turn  round  on 
her  feet,  like  a  top,  with  great  velocity,  always 
in  one  direction,  and  was  gratified  when  the 
attendants  assisted  hi'T  in  increasing  the  rapi- 
dity of  her  movemeots.  After  continuing 
nearly  a  monUi,  these  motions  ceased,  the 
hp:xdach  retume^d  with  increased  st-vcrily, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  total  Iosh  uf  power 
over  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  In  a  short  time 
after  she  was  seized  with  a  new  kind  of  mo- 
tion. She  would  lay  herself  across  the  bed, 
and,  turning  round  like  a  roller,  move  rapidly 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  The  fits  con- 
timied  at  ftm  for  about  two  houn;  hut  they 

*  Joum*]  d«  Pbysislocis,  toss.  Hi.  or  MdnkBs^s 

Pb^aiology.  (raadited  by  ]>r.  Milligen,  3d  edit. 

i  H^isodie'a  Ph]riiol«>gy,  p.  191. 


gradually  increased  to  six  or  seven  hours  daily 
On  being  carried  into  the  garden,  she  rolled 
rapidly  firom  one  end  of  a  walk  to  the  other; 
and,  even  when  laid  m  the  shallow  port  of  a 
river,  though  at  \\w  {K>int  of  btitiu'  drowned, 
she  begiui  to  turn  rouud  as  usual.  Nor  did 
the  sudden  daahing  of  ooM  water  over  her 
interrupt  her  movements.  Hor  rotations  were 
about  sixty  in  a  minute.  In  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  the  movements  became  of  an  entirely 
new  kind.  The  patient  now  lay  upon  her 
back,  and,  by  drawing  her  head  and  heels 
tof.!  tlu  r,  bent  herself  like  a  bow,  and  then 
allowmg  her  bead  and  heels  to  separate^  her 
buttocks  foil  with  considerable  force  upon  tha 
Ix'd.  She  rt'iM-ated  tluso  movcrufnls  ten  or 
t\v<  Ivc  tiiiie'»  III  a  iuiiiutt; ;  at  first  fur  siv  hours 
daily,  and  at  length  for  fourteen.  Al\er  this 
liafi  idiitinut'd  for  about  five  weeks,  she  v\-aa 
f»€i;ied  will)  a  j>ro|H;u^ity  to  stand  ujwn  her 
head  with  her  feet  perpendicularly  upwards. 
As  soon  as  the  feet  were  elevated  in  this  man- 
ner, all  muscular  exertion  seemed  to  be  witb- 

flrawM,  and  tlu   b^^nlv  ft-II  down  as  if  dead; 

her  knees  first  striking  the  bed,  and  her  bttt> 
tocks  striking  her  beds.  Tills  was  no  sooner 

done  than  she  inst.intiv  niounted  as  I)efore, 
and  (x)niinued  to  do  so,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  in  a  minute,  for  fiAeen  honn  a  dar. 
The  disea.se  left  her  after  a  spontimeons  di- 
arrhoea, having  previou.sly  resisted  catliariics, 
an  I'inetic,  local  bleeding,  blisterin.,',  a  !«eton 
in  the  neck,  &c  Dr.  Watt  states  that  another 
instance,  similar  to  thb,  had  oocuned  some 
years  before  in  Avrsliire,  and  diat  he  had 
been  informed  of  a  titird  in  the  same  county : 
in  both  of  these,  also,  the  patients  were  young 
wompn.  There  is  a  case  mentioned  in  the 
3d  volume  uf  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  page  437,  in  whi^  a  yoving 
girl  was  affected  with  a  species  of  motion 
simikr  to  tlie  first  which  Dr.  Watt's  patient 
presented.  "  I ler  complaint  l)t"4un  with  con- 
vulsions of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  producing  an  action  like  retehing, 
or  '^ompthinu  between  hiccough  anil  retching. 
Convulsions  of  the  extremities  su|>ervened, 
and  in  the  paroxysms,  whidi  lasted  several 
hours,  she  perforrued  the  most  sintjiilar  mo- 
tions; at  one  time  boundiiti^  upon  her  bed, 
then  turning  round  and  round,  as  upon  an 
axis ;  then  running  round  the  outside  of  the 
ropes  by  which  her  hammock  was  snspended.** 
She  had  several  paroxysms  a  day,  comini;  on 
at  stated  intervals,  and  alie  had  constant  pain, 
whicii  she  refcned  to  tite  legion  of  the  uterus. 
Nothing  was  discovert  on  dissection  after 
deaUi,  which  could  at  all  explain  Uie  nature 
of  Uie  disease:  some  timebcHFore  she  was  af- 
focted,  she  had  rather  a  severe  fidl  upon  her 
head. 

Mr,  Tlnnter,  of  Glasgow,  relates  a  ca.se  in 
which  the  principal  symptom  was  a  convuU 
sive  rotation  of  tne  head  and  trunk ;  he  enti- 

tilps  it,  thprt'foiT,  "  raft. fill,"  or  chorea.  The 
patient  wva  a  female,  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  unmarried.  While  lying  on  her  back, 
the  head  was  rolling  fi-ora  side  to  side,  with 
a  quick,  regular,  and  continued  movement. 
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When  a  fit  came  on,  "  stie  sprang  wttli  a 
stnmg  convulsive  nioM  inenl  ftom  her  taockt 

and  sat  up  in  the  bed.    The  rotatory  motions 
of  the  head  now  became  furious  and  alarming. 
Tliey  were  executed  with  such  immense  ra- 
pidity, that  it  was  difficult  even  for  eye  to 
rollow  them.    She  appesu^  altsolutely  to  be 
lofikinij  backwards  and  lorwartls,  ai id  in  overy 
direction,  at  the  same  instant.    The  niove- 
menfs,  while  in  the  sittiiM^  posture,  were  not 
confined  to  the  licad ;  ftr  the  wholo  trunk 
likewise  }>artook  of  the  rotaloiy  motions,  (lie 
brifili  Ix  iiii;  tlic  pivot  upon  which  the  whole 
turned.    ITiesc  convulsive  motions  continncd 
about  a  minuu.*,  when  they  took  a  new  hut 
equally  strange  direction.     The  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles  of  the  head  and  trunk  were 
altentately  (railed  into  action,  and  without  the 
hn  fdi  of  tin-  jiatient  moving  from  its  first 
position,  her  head  was  ripidly  canried  forwards 
to  her  knees,  and  hedcwuds  to  her  pillow, 
for  alM>ut  hnlf  a  minntf,  when  the  jmoxysm 
ceased,  and  left  the  patient  greatly  exhausted.'** 
She  was  i)erfectly  rational,  but  the  external 
senses  werr  blunted  and  torjHd.    Shr  some- 
times had  filly  paroxysms  iuaday.    Tl»e  dis- 
csise  appeared  to  commence  in  the  uterine 
region,  where  there  was  pain  on  piessiire; 
and  it  was  cured  hy  rabfiin^  tartar  emetic 
oinliiicnt  on  the  scalp,  and  aloiii;  tlic  course 
uf  the  vcrtebne.    A  caj>e  in  some  respects 
similar  to  this  has  occoned  in  our  own  practice, 
in  the  person  of  a  youtiii  woman,  \\\\u  w;ls 
affected  for  a  long  time  wiiii  ruCatiun  of  the 
head,  without  pain,  but  accompanied  by  in- 
tolerance  of  light.     The  motions,  however, 
were  for  more  gentle  and  slow  than  ui  Mr. 
Hunter's  case,  and  they  were  unintermitting. 

A  patient  attended  by  Dr.  ConoUy  beame 
subject,  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of 
the  catame-nia,  ana  when  nunstniatiun  had 
become  irregularly  performed,  to  violent  pa- 
roxysms of  rotation:  they  oceuived  many 
times  in  a  day,  nnd  were  always  preceded  by 
an  inordinate  disposition  to  talk.  When  die 
ftts  came  on,  ihu  head  wa.*t  fi>rcibly  rotated 
from  side  to  side  about  eight  tinies  in  a  second, 
and  the  paroxysm  commonly  lasted  three  or 
four  minutes.  In  this  case,  the  alfectiun 
yielded  to  cupping  behind  the  neck,  the  ap- 
plication of  leechen  to  the  head,  and  fbe  per- 
8e\t'riiiii  uso  of  aloclic  ]>un;r:itives. 

Another  singular  fonn  of  diseaiK  which  has 
at  times  l>een  ranked  with  chorea,  is  that  affec- 
tion, bv  some  authors  cnlhd  //itilhatin, nnA  con- 
sisting, imncipally,  of  a  strtkuig  of  the  knees 
with  one  or  both  hands,  at  witli  a  hammer. 
The  hands  are  generally  ojien,  but  sometimes 
thiy  are  clenched.  Morgajtni  mentions  a  cajte 
of  this  description,  in  which  one  luind  wast  on- 
vulsed;  on  extending  any  of  its  fingers  the 
other  hand  became  allected  also ;  and  if  at- 
tempts wvrv  made  to  arrr^t  the  motions  by 
force,  they  became  Ixitli  more  violent  and  uion; 
general.  We  ourvelves  recollect  the  case  of  a 
Bfim,  in  the  liampehiie  Coun^  Uoapital,  in 

*  Bdiab.  Med.  and  8aig.  Jeamd.  «9l.  uiii. 
p.  261. 
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wliom  dteif  was  a  constant  and  uniform  strik- 
ing of  the  palm  ol  one  hand  upon  the  side  of 
t])e  thiijh,  to  such  a  deL,'n*c,  a-^  spe<'(lilv  to  wear 
out  the  part  uf  hi.s  drtsi  on  which  a  fflL 

In  the  precwlin'.f  ceases  of  anomalous  convul- 
sions, it  will  be  observed  that  tliere  was  for  the 
most  port  a  periodical  return  and  intermi^iun  of 
the  spasms,  as  well  as  suine  method  or  rei;idarity 
in  the  mo%'emeuts  tliemMilves.  In  both  these 
respects  tliey  difflnr  ftom  die  oonmion  ehmea 
of  tliis  cotinfry.  Otlier  cases  have  been  met 
with,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  but  in  which  the 
motions  were  obeuietu  to  no  rule  or  mediod. 
Dr.  White,  of  York,  describes  n  case  of  this 
kind  in  the  fourth  volume  of  llie  Eduibuigh 
Medical  Commentaries,  p.  326,  in  which  the 
mtiscles  of  various  parts  were,  not  simulu- 
neously,  but  in  succession,  painfully  convulsed, 
producing  appearances  so  ^rotexjue  as  to  defy 
description.  Three  cases,  occurring  in  one 
n)ily  in  the  ooun^  of  Rutland,  are  related  by 
Dr.  Armstroncr,  in  the  nintli  vobirnc  of  the 
.same  work,  p.  317,  in  wliuli  die  lulieiils  were 
aflectetl  jwiodically,  and  suddenly,  witli  fits  of 
shrieking,  jumping,  writhing,  &c.  Tlir  disease 
first  occurred  aher  hooping-cough,  and  Dr.  Arm- 
Strong  considered  it  as  epileptic. 

There  are  some  singular  instances  recorded  of 
aflbctions  like  (he  fast  being  projiagated  by  sym- 
pathy or  imitation.  These  have  generally  been 
attended,  and,  in  the  finst  instance,  excited  by 
n  hi^ums  or  some  other  species  of  enthusiasm. 
Tills  was  strikii>g1y  the  cnse  in  that  cxtraonli- 
iiary  epidemic,  as  it  has  been  called,  uhich  pre- 
vailed in  1742  in  the  {xirLsh  of  Cambuslang,  in 
Lanaritahire,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Culloch,  and  jiroduced  by  his  preaching  and 
exliortations  on  the  subject  of  regeneration.* 
A  similar  epidemic  occurred  in  the  western  dia* 
tricts  of  America,  in  consequence  of  the  elec- 
trical *;prpad  of  religious  enthusia.sm  thrr  i  it 
the  states  of  Tenessee  and  Kentucky,  about  Uie 
year  1800.  Or.  Robertson,  who  published  an 
account  of  it,  states  that  the  converts  indulged 
in  alternate  tits  of  coughing,  laughing,  singing, 
shoutiti<:,  and  extra\'agant  gesticulatioiu,  until, 
at  lengtl),  "  U>  their  own  astonishment,  and  the 
divenion  of  many  of  die  spectators,  thev  conti- 
nued to  act  from  necexsit^  the  curious  i  lianicter 
which  they  had  commenced  from  cfioice.f  lie 
informs  ns  that  the  convulsions  were  generally 
in  th(>  mtist  les  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  superior 
extretnitit^b;  and  that  tliey  were  sometimes  so 
violent  as  to  Uirow  die  patient  un  the  ground, 
"  where,  for  some  time,  hi>  m'  t  Mns  resembled 
those  of  a  Hve  fish  wlitu  tluown  on  iand,  mure 
thjin  any  thing  else." 

M.  Majendie  relates  a  case  of  the  most  ex> 
traordinary  nature,  in  which  the  power  of  the 
will  over  the  muscular  motions  was,  at  inter- 
vals, entirely  lost ;  but  instead  of  the  muscle 
being  paralysed  or  remaining  at  rest,  they  were 
abandoned  to  the  most  irregular  and  indescrib- 
able movements  for  hours  together.    After  stat- 

*  Etiin.  Meti,  mod  Surg.  Journ.  (the  luquwrr* 
No.  11.)    Vol.  iii.  p.  441. 

i  Ed.  Med.  &  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  446  ;  or  an 
Inaaganl  EMuy  on  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  by  Ft\t% 
RolMitsoOfOf  TeneiMe.  8vo.  PkUad«lpliia»  laOGw 
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tag  that  dM  diwio  wu  preceded  by  gmd 
mental  anxi<  ty,  followed  hy  iiitl>iiiclii>ly,  the 
anderstaiKiing  retnaining  howe^fr  tmltre  lu 
other  respects,  M.  Ma^ndie  describe  the  pe- 
culiar symptoms  of  the  case  in  the  followitii; 
words :  It  is  impossible  to  paint,  by  laii- 
gvagey  die  variety  and  oddity  of  his  motions 
•nd  positions.  Ilad  he  lived  in  tlie  times  of 
ignoiance,  he  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have 
p;isv<j  fur  one  p<)s<e*sf<| ;  for  his  contortions 
were  so  fu  removed  (rom  Uie  motions  proper  to 
OHukind,  tfnl  they  might  easily  have  possod 
lor  diaboliail.  It  was  wurtby  of  remark  that, 
in  the  mulst  of  these  eontoruunS|  in  which  his 
■lender  and  pliant  body  was  sonwtliiMs  carried 
forward,  sometimes  thrown  bock,  or  to  one  side, 
like  certain  tumblers,  he  never  lost  his  e<iuili- 
brium  ;  and  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  attitudes 
Ud  singular  motions  which  he  exhibited  for 
several  months,  he  never  once  happened  lo  611. 
At  certain  finie-r  his  motions  would  pass  into 
the  ttain  of  ordinary  actions.  Thus,  witliout 
dw  letit  participtttMo  of  his  will,  he  was  teen 
to  rise  and  walk  with  rapidity,  until  he  met 
with  a  solid  bodv  that  opposed  his  passage. 
SouHiaMshe  ivalked  baekwaids  widi  (he  same 
readine<<"«,  nnd  was  only  stopped  by  n  similar 
cause.  He  hits  often  been  obser»'ed  to  re-a,sjjun^e 
the  power  over  certain  motions  without  being  in 
may  vny  capable  of  directing  others.  Thus  his 
unis  and  lunds  ficquently  obeyed  his  will,  and 
more  frequently  still,  the  muscles  of  his  coun- 
(emmce  and  speech.  It  was  sometimes  possible 
fcr  him  to  retrograde  in  an  instant  where  pro. 
pre^sion  forwards  was  any  how  prevented  ;  nnd 
1»«  tiien  employed  that  retrograde  rauUon  to 
direct  himself  towards  object!  to whidi  he  wished 
to  attain.  Finally,  these  movements,  which 
miffht  be  called  automatic,  never  lasted  an  en- 
tire day.  lie  enjoyed  pretty  long  quiet  inter- 
vals between  the  aocesaions;  bis  nights  were 
alwa^  traDqiril.  Although  his  muscular  con- 
tractions were  extremely  violent,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  producing  abundant  sweats,  when  tliey 
had  ceased,  he  perceived  no  sensation  of  fttigue 
in  proportion  to  the  effljrts  vshich  he  1>ad  made  ; 
as  if  the  intellectual  action  which  we  exert  to 
excite  our  motions  were  tliat  which  m  the 
healthy  suffers  most  exhaustion."* 

TTie  causes  of  such  anomalous  cases  of  con- 
vulsion, and  the  manner  in  which  they  operate, 
are  ^ceedio^y  obscure.  Modem  ]>hysiologist8>y 
howmety  have  affcrded  us  some  light  on  die 
subject.  TTnis,  Majendie  has,  hy  experiments 
on  some  of  the  lower  animais,  shewn  great  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  will  han  more  particu- 
larly its  scat  in  the  cerebral  hemispho  *  .  wliife 
the  direct  cause  of  motion  is  in  the  spinal  mar- 
row. We  can  easily  conceive,  therefore,  nys 
he,  **  -mhy,  in  caiain  cases,  these  motions  are 
■ot  prodnced,  though  commanded  by  the  will ; 
and  why,  in  certain  circumstruK cs  of  a  contrary 
nature,  very  extensive  and  energetic  motions  aite 
dtvrioped  widntit  any  participation  of  th« 
will."t  Tn  some  of  the  follnwiii- ,  x'irrimeiiLs 
confinnatory  of  (his  view,  it  will  be  observed 

*  CeBMadioB  at  Pkgnii»tg,  pp.  301  Md  SOB. 
4  Op.Clt.  p. 9EI8i 


that  many  of  the  anomalous  lymplwBi  in  the 

oLses  we  have  just  related,  wcfc  ptodnced  fagr 

aruiiLiai  means. 

M.  Majendie  found  that  th«  cerehial  hemi- 
spheres mi'T+rt  be  dff-ply  cut  into,  or  even  en- 
lirtly  rtuiovt-ti,  j>rovided  thea>riM>m  striata  were 
not  injured,  without  any  marked  alteration  of 
motion  taking  place.    In  a  number  of  cases  he 
has  seen  birds,  reptiks,  and  fishes,  run,  leap, 
and  swim,  after  the  hemispheres  were  removed. 
Neither  does  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  cor- 
pus calloenm,  or  ttt  entira  retnovri,  produce 
any  additional  ifTect  u|>on  tlie  motions.  But 
if  tiie  eoqxjr.i  striata  be  removed,  llie  awitnal 
immediately  daits  forward,  and  runs  ra^lyyaa 
if  impelled  by  a  power  witliin  which  it  cannot 
resist.   Tliis  effect  arises  from  the  destruction 
of  the  white  and  striated    portion  of  theae 
bodieik  for  the  remo\'al  of  the  brown  mailer  does 
not  produce  tuiy  change  hi  the  movements  of 
the  animal.  In  unison  witli  these  facts,  M.  Ma- 
jendie hasopeued  seveml  immoveahU  horses,  or 
horses  that  cannot  go  hadcwards,  though  they 
can  move  forward  witii  rapidity  ;  and  he  has  in 
all  of  them  lound  a  collection  of  water  in  the 
latenil  veBtridei,  which  must  have  compresed 
tlie  corpora  striata,  and  had  even  disorganized 
their  surface.    lie  considers  it  extremely  uro- 
batt'e,  tlierefii  e,  that  there  exists  in  man  and  the 
mammalia  a  force  or  impulse  which  tends  to 
cairy  diem  forward,  and  which  in  a  state  of 
hfalth  is  directed  by  the  will.    Again,  hoih  he 
and  others  lia^  e  found  that  lesiutts  of  Uie  cere- 
bellum cause  animals  to  move  backwards  coo- 
tnry  tu  their  will,    lie  found  also  that  injuries 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  produce  the  same 
effect.    Pigeons,  into  which  he  forced  a  pitt 
throii|[h  that  part,  constantly  receded,  for  more 
than  a  montli,  and  even  Jiew  backwards.  The 
energies  of  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  ob- 
longata appear,  iherefore,  to  be  directly  oppoaed 
to  those  oftheooipofa  striata;  dioaeof  theotie 
counterbalancing  the  other  in  thp  sound  state,  and 
being  rendered  preponderant,  or  otherwise,  by 
disease  or  injuries  of  the  respective  parts.  A  still 
different  effect  was  prr>duceu  n|K>n  tlie  morcmpnts 
of  the  animids  when  Uie  peduncle*  of  the  cere- 
bellum were  divided.    In  that  case  the  creatuve 
rolled  laterallv  upon  ilaelL  as  if  impelled  by  a 
great  force  ;  the  rotation  bemg  maae  upon  the 
side  on  which  the  peduncle  vv.ls  cut ;  the  ;uii- 
tnal  making  sometimes  more  than  sixty  revolu- 
tions in  a  minute,  and  die  motioiis  oontimung 
iiequenUy  for  ei".^ht  days  without  a  moment's 
inten^al.    The  same  effect  was  proditced  by 
vertical  and  entire  sections  of  die  cersbeHiMB ; 
the  motions  bein?  more  rapid  according  the 
section  was  nearer  to  tlic  ongiu  of  llie  pedun- 
cles.   When  the  cerebellum  was  cut  vertically 
into  two  perfoctly  cqptal  partly  the  animal  firit 
rolled  once  or  twice  to  one  side,  and  then  aa 
oApti  to  the  other,  a.s  if  forndief.  Similar  effects 
to  these  were  obtained  by  sections  of  the  poos 
varaiUi,  wlitd^  together  with  die  pedundee  of 
the  cerebellum,  forms  a  circle  round  the  1110- 
dulla  ublougnla.    Sections  to  the  left  of  dm 
median  line  produced  rotation  to  the  left,  and 
aectioiis  on  the  right  side  of  the  line,  rotations 
to  die  right  A  movement  in  a  circle,  resem- 
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Wing  tljat  of  muni ge,  vr9s  orf  i  -  niod  bv  a 
aectiou  uf  die  rotduUa  ublonguu,  %v  lift  t'  it  up- 
prouches  ihe  exterior  of  the  anterior  inraniid. 
If  cut  OD  the  right  lide,  the  aninukl  tufntd  to 
tike  right ;  and  when  cut  on  tfie  it  tamed  10 
tlie  ltd.  LiLstly,  when  the  Sjiiiia!  marrow  was 
separated  from  the  braio  by  a  s«cttou  made  be- 
hind the  occipital  bone,  the  influence  of  the 
will  appeared  to  be  entirely  cut  off  fmm  the 
movements ;  which,  however,  did  not  cease,  but 
became  veiy  irregular  in  ealenlf  lapiditj^  diim- 
tion,  directii)!),  Jvc* 

Tht!2»e  i:xptiim«jnLs,  as  well  as  those  of  Ko- 
lando  and  of  I'loureiis,  are  strongly  in  iavour  of 
the  opinionj  that  mdividual  parts  of  tlie  brain 
anmw  mdrndual  purposes,  so  br,  at  least,  as 
regards  the  jiowcr  oi  regulating  our  moveinciiLi. 
Such  siupuiar  and  anomalous  iitttancfes  of  mus- 
cufav  action,  tbereftwe,  u  thowwehftve  lehted, 
may  arise  from  canses  which  produce  an  ex- 
citement or  oppression  of  certain  patts  of  the 
enccphalon,  wittout  slfectin;  the  otiier  putt. 
Certainly  in  many,  or  most  of  the  cases, 
marks  of  cerebral  affection  were  observed.  In 
M.  Picdagnel's  case,  as  we  liave  already  men- 
tioned, aeveiml  tubcirclaB  were  found  pressiiig 
upon  the  brain ;  in  die  tnunovenble  bones, 
water  was  uniformly  disoovered  in  the  ventri- 
cles ;  in  the  rabbit  tliut  died  £rom  tiie  bite  of 
the  tafantuUi  there  were  marks  of  inflaraiuation, 
congestinn,  aiwl  efrusmn  of  sprurn  on  tlu-  l)riin. 
In  the  leapmg  ague,  out:  of  the  tir>t  «iyniptums 
is  pain  inAeheiul.  Dr.  Watt  s  (a>e  was  pie- 
ceded  by  excruciating  headach  and  inceiaaat 
vomiUns;  Mr.  Kinder  Wood's  was  attended 
wiUi  the  same  symiitoms ;  and  the  jiatient 
whose  case  is  refeiied  to  w  the  third  voliune  of 
die  Edinbuigh  Medical  and  Sui|rical  Journal, 
h'iil  lind  a  severe  fall  on  the  hrad  Horactime  pre- 
vii)u.s  to  the  eonvxjlsive  atFection.  Although 
the  existence,  therefore,  of  partial  pressure  or 
otlier  affections  ol  tlie  brain  may  not  in  all  case?« 
have  been  discovered,  or  even  dmoverahle, 
—since,  unlen  it  arise  from  a  permanent  cause, 
k  may  be  impowble  to  detect  it  after  death, — 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  attributin.:  il  *  s  •  cases  to  snch  an 
ongio,  and  for  directing  our  remedial  inteoUoos 
accordingly.  Whetberthettzange  mental  or  mo- 
no-maniacal sym()toins  which  have  sometimes 
accompanied  tiie  cuuvuUtve  motions,  may,  as 
well  as  the  latter,  be  attributed  to  an  afleetiOD 
of  certain  individnal  parts  of  the  brain,  is  more 

Eroblematical.  'llie  di>cipki>  of  Gall  and 
punheim,  bowerer,  would  doubtless  advert 
witb  oompfaMDengr  in  Mr.  Wood's  case  to  the 
pvoninnit  symptoms  of  exritement  in  the  vici^ 
n:'%  of  their  organs  of  tiiiw  and  ftMe»  SB  OOQ- 
firinatory  of  their  doctrines. 

( Andrew  Crmcford.) 

CLIMACTERIC  DISEASE.    See  Aoe. 

CLIMATE.  The  general  import  of  the 
Old  climate  (from  kX^mk,  r^o,)  is  sufficiently 
Mteniood,  alihough  it  is  not  easy  lo  give  an 


*  Compcadium  of  Phyuology,  p.  187  to  193— > 
100  and  901. 


:ircur:ite  definition  of  it.  In  medicine  the  lemi 
i:>  uM^d  to  designate  those  habitual  conditions 
of  the  atroospliere,  in  connection  with  the  state 
of  the  surface,  soil,  exposure,  he.  of  particular 
otmntries,  or  districts,  wbidi  are  capable  of 
influencing  ibe  health  of  peraons  inhabiting 
them. 

The  Sttbjeet  of  dimaie  may  be  treated  under 

two  distinct  divisions,  physical  and  medical. 
The  consideration  of  tlie  funner,  or  j^hysiical 
climate,  we  must  leave  to  the  natuml  historian, 

as  liot  cominp  properly  within  the  sc<>j>«»  of  this 
work,  altliough  allordmg  m.itter  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  medical  philosopher.  The  latter, 
or  medical  climate,  may  abo  be  considered 
nndertwo  separate  heads, — as  it  affects  the  body 
either  in  causing  or  ( vinni,'  disease.  The  latter 
part  of  the  subject,  or  the  consideration  of  cli- 
mate as  an  agent  in  tiie  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease,  is  that  whicli  we  propose  to  treat  in 
the  present  article;  avail inu;  ourselvt^  how- 
ever, of  the  physical  characters  of  climate  and 
the  geography  of  disease,  as  far  as  a  knowledge 
of  these  deiiartroents  of  tlie  subject  tends  to  il- 
lustrate the  medical  application  of  clitiute. 

We  shall  first  give  a  brief  account  of  tlw 
climaie  of  die  princiyKtl  places  in  our  own 
Island,  in  the  South  of  Kuro|  e.  and  in  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  whicli  have  been  most  fre- 
quented  by  invalids;  and  endeavour,  at  the 
same  lime,  to  determine  tl or  respective  cha- 
racters and  their  relative  menis.  We  shall  then 
poiut  out  the  diseases  which  are  most  decidedly 
nenefited  by  change  of  climate,  and  the  par- 
ticular situations  most  suitable  to  each. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy is  now  so  well  known  and  apmeciated  by 
the  more  obsarvant  pan  of  tiie  prowssion,  that 
it  would  b«'  waste  of  time,  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture, to  eiiliuge  upon  the  advantage  which  may 
be  derived  from  a  well-tiaed  and  judicious 
chani^e  of  it  in  the  treatment  of  di<i  I'^c  The 
n'movai,  for  example,  from  a  cold,  nuinid,  and 
variable  dimaie,  to  one  which  is  warm,  dry, 
and  more  equable,  is  well  known  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  tlie  most  beneficial  eflbcts  on  a  large 
class  of  invalids,  when  oilier  therapeutical  a<j:enw 
ate  of  little  avail;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
oontiaiy  change  is  as  ceftainly  attended  by  a 
deterioration  of  the  health,  and  often  by  the  su- 
pervention of  fuUU  discasHis,  e\en  in  persons  pre- 
viously 111  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

If  our  limits  perinitted,  it  would  not  b*^  ditli- 
cull  to  account  for  many  of  llic  eftects  of  cli- 
mate, whether  fevourable  to  health,  or  the  re- 
verse. For  instance,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
powerful  influmoe  of  a  warm  dry  ur  on  almost 
all  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  but 
more  especially  its  obvious  agency  in  promoting 
an  eqoaole  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids 
over  the  whole  system,  and  partinilarly  its  effect 
in  augmenting  the  activity  of  the  circulation  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  surmce,  and  in  diminish- 
ing in  the  same  pr0|)ortion  the  congestion  of 
the  internal  vessels,  (a  state  which  very  gene- 
rally obtains  in  chronic  ailmeuLN,) — \\v  have  a 
satisbctoiy  explanation  of  mucli  of  the  benefit 
whibh  invalids  wmerience  1v  ft  removal  finm  a 
It  cumale.  If  we  take  into 
2  e2 
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count  alw  the  fffcf  t  of  tho  continual  action  of  .i 
bland  aiinosjilu  rv  m\  llie  extensive  surface  of 
llie  respiratory  organs,  liotli  as  abating  iniUition 
of  the  lungs,  and  enabling  them  more  effectually 
to  produce  those  changes  in  the  hlood  that  are 
essential  to  healtli,  we  have  anollicr  very  iif>vn«us 
explanation  of  the  results  obwrved.  And  if  to 
theeewe  add  the  influence  produced  on  the 
nenous  system  grnonilly,  on  the  o\t«rii;(l 
senses,  and  through  them  on  tiie  mind,  and, 
reversely,  the  reaction  of  the  mind  on  the  bodily 
fuiii  tions,  -  *wc  need  have  little  difficulty  in  nr- 
cuutuuig  for  the  beneficial  influence  of  Uie 
change  of  eiiBiate  which  we  ave  now  oonai- 
dering. 

Tlie  eontraiy  state  of  the  functioni  and  of  the 

circulation,  and  the  diminished  energy  of  tlic 
nervous  system  induoed  bv  a  change  frum  a 
genial  to  a  cold  imd  homtd  dimate,  wiH  with 

e<{iial  it'adiri(>s  ;i(  i'oiint  for  mn«!t  of  the  c\il 
consequent-e:^  !*o  frequently  observ  ed  under  such 
circumstances. 

Indeprridi  iitly  ,howeTer,of  these  effects,  more 
directly  attributable  to  climate,  properly 
called,  lime  are  many  incidental  circumstances 
attending  a cfaaii||e  of  this  kind,  which  have  often 
no  small  share  m  improving  the  condition  of 
the  in\;ili(l.  The  hojit-s  uispin  d  by  the  mea- 
sure Itself,  the  influence  of  the  journey  or  voy- 
the  change  of  scene,  of  occupation,  and 
often  also  tlu'  ape  from  busiiit^s  and  other 
sourieH  of  discouifui  t  and  care, — all  claim  a  part 
in  the  benefit  produced. 

While  all  these  circumstances  will, therefore, 
have  their  due  weight  with  the  physician,  when 
deciding  upon  such  a  change  of  climate  as  we 
are  now  contemphtting,  he  must  not  omit,  at 
the  same  time,  to  talre  mto  account  the  incon- 
venieiKt^s,  and  t.'viMi  disadvanLatrc'S,  which  in 
many  cases  arc  inseparable  from  the  remmal  of 
the  ddicate  invalid  fiom  his  own  home  and 
country.  TheJJc  lattrr  considerations  will  rise 
in  importance  ui  lus  maid  according  to  the  ad- 
■rancetl  state  of  his  {tatient's  disease,  and  conse- 
quently the  dimini^ied  prospect  of  }>ennanent 
advantage  from  the  measure.  So  many  circum- 
stances of  a  conflicting  nature  often  present 
themselves  for  our  consideration  in  such  case?, 
that  it  is  only  by  a  comprehensive  and  dispas- 
sionate view  of  all  the  hrnrttiiTs  of  the  case,  that 
we  can  come  to  a  rii(fat  decision,  and  then  often 
not  without  difficulty.  It  is  perhaps  the  nm 
ca«c.  that  we  have  merely  to  consider  the  nattin? 
of  lite  {mtient'a  distsise,  and  tlie  probability  of 
its  being  henefited  or  cured  by  any  panicuhv 
climate. 

Among  Ae  numeroos  eiieomstances  whidi 

require  atlenfion  in  recommendinLr  a  dian^^e  of 
climate,  one  of  much  importance  is  often  en- 
tirely lost  sight  oif  hodi  Dy  the  physician  and 
his  patient : — we  mean  the  nece^^ity  of  perse- 
verance in  the  regimen  and  mode  of  hfe  wliith 
die  peculiar  nattire  of  the  disease  demands.  This 
must  be  unjed  upon  the  invalid  as  tlie  condi- 
tion ou  wluch  alune  he  can  expect  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  prescribed  measure. 

We  would  pten  upon  the  minds  of  our  pro- 
fcsiional  btetbim  die  importance  of  giving  a 
full  contidacatioii  to  alt  the  circumrtancea  whicb 


liave  born  ju<?t  nnticwl  ;  ns  wc  arr-  5:-iri<fied.  from 
ample  observation,  tliat  change  o1  <  Iniiatf  )uts  not 
liiUierto  been  uroducUve  o(-a\]  the  benefit  which 
it  is  calculateu  to  effect, — nay,  that  it  lias  often 
done  )>ositive  mischief,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  inconsiderate  and  injudicious  mannt^r  in 
whicb  it  has  too  genemlly  been  piescribed  and 
carried  into  eflfect. 

^^'e  shall  now  proceed  to  tjive  some  account 
of  the  individual  places  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries which  have  necn  chiefly  iCMCled  to  by  in- 
valids, on  account  of  the  laildneas  or  other 
peculiarities  of  their  climates. 

£kou»h  cmmates.—  llie  preat  desideratum 
in  this  country  is  to  find  a  mild  climate  and 
•heltered  residence  for  our  pulmonary  and  other 
di'licate  nivalids  during  the  winter  and  spring: 
we  shall  therefore  dii«ct  our  attention  pond- 
{xilly  to  this  [loint. 

Out  w.innt-st  winter  residences  in  England 
are  mostly  found  on  tlie  southern  and  s(Ktth- 
western  shores ;  indeed  it  is  their  vicinity  10  the 
sea  whicli  in  a  '.TKit  d earee renders  them  warmCT 
than  ilie  iniajid  jjarts  in  their  respective  vici- 
nities. 

Hie  mild  region  of  England  admits  of  a  na- 
tural division  into  four  districts  or  groups,  each 

having  soim-  jK-culiar  Aaturcs  in  its  climate 
which  characterise  it  and  distinguish  it  fiom  the 
Others,  both  as  regards  its  physical  and  medi- 
cal qualrties.    These  are — 

1.  llie  .undh  cuasl,  coiaprtheiiding  tlie 
traet  <(f  coast  between  Hastings  and  Portland 
Island,  including  the  Tsle  of  Wight;  2.  the 
south^oit  coa*t,  from  the  latter  point  to  Corn- 
wall ;  3.  the  district  of  the  Land'$  End ,  and 
4.  the  tDctten xra^p>  compcehending  the  place* 
along  the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Clttmiei  and 
estuary  of  tlie  Severn. 

Soi  Tii  COAST. — ^Tbe  superiority  of  the  climate 
of  this  district  exists  diiefly  during  the  months 
of  DeceinlxT,  .Tannary,  and  Pebniary.  In 
March  the  temperature  of  this  coa^t,  and  tluit 
of  the  interior,  (e.g.  tait  vicinity  of  Ix>ndon, 
which  we  select  as  a  convenient  point  of  oom- 
narison,)  is  nearly  the  same.  In  April  and 
M  iy,  the  temperature  of  the  interior  rises  above 
that  of  the  coast  and  continues  higher,  though 
in  a  less  ratio,  fhron^  the  summer  monUis.  In 
October  the  mean  temperatures  are  again  eqvial, 
and  in  November  tliai  of  the  coast  begins  to 
exceed  the  interior.  The  only  places  on  the 
south  coast  which  we  consider  deserving  of  par- 
ticuhir  iiuUte,  are,  Underclifi  m  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Hastingi  and  Brif^ton  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex. 

Vniertlif  is  decidedly  the  moat  riieltned 
and  warmest  of  these  places,  and  it  has  more- 
over tliis  convenience  over  most  of  our  otlier 
winter  residences,  tint  it  also  aflbrds  a  good 
summer  climate,  a  circumstance  of  considerable 
importance  to  many  mvalids.  Unfortunately, 
at  present,  few  can  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  sheltered  district,  from  the  want 
of  the  necessary  accommodations. 

llastingt  follows  Undercliff  in  point  of  shel- 
ter and  warmth  during  the  winter  and  spring 
mcotfis.  Its  situation  at  the  base  of  a  range  of 
steep  hilby  which  protect  it  in  a  considerable 
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degree  (nm       north  and  noi1li-«ut  wind^ 

render  it  ;i  milder  and  inort-  sludtortnl  residence 
during  this  sea-soa  lhau  Uie  other  jkuIs  of  the 
00a:it  of  Sussex. 

Brighton  differs  malerially  in  the  chamrtpr 
of  its  climate  from  Iwth  tliese  places.  Ii  in 
more  exposed  to  northerly  winds,  but  the  at- 
BMs^iere  is  drier  and  more  bracing.  While 
inferior  to  Undactiff  and  Hastings  as  a  resi. 
derice  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
accompanied  with  much  initation,  it  ofiers 
advantages  over  both  to  inndida  of  a  reboed 
and  nervous  habit  who  are  not  very  excitaMe. 
Autumn  is  the  season  during  which  the  climate 
of  this  place  possesses  the  greatest  ad>-antages ; 
and  even  to  the  end  of  December  it  is  one  of 
the  mildest  climatic  in  our  island,  and  most 
favounibie  for  a  large  class  of  invalids;  more 
especially  for  ca«es  in  which  a  relaxed  state  of 
the  system  is  a  leading  feature. 

Invalids  wlio  .sele<  t  tlie  coast  of  .Sussex  as 
their  winter  rtfsuience,  might  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  pass  the  autumn  at  Brighton  and  tibe 
winter  ^t  ilastini,'s. 

SoiTTii-wrsT  ( iiAsr. — Tl»e  winter  climate  of 
the  south  coast  of  Devon  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  mildness.  Tlie  temperature  of  its  more 
sheltered  spots  during  tlie  months  of  November, 
DeceiiilHtr,  atid  January,  (when  the  difference 
is  greatest,)  is,  in  the  average,  about  five  donees 
higher  than  that  of  London  during  the  mme 
periud  ;  whereas,  on  the  .south  coa>t,  the  differ- 
ence scarcely  exceeds  two  degrees.  This  supe- 
fiority  of  Innperdture  over  Ijondon  at  both 
plarc*«,  occurs  chieHv  rlnnn-,'  the  iiiuhl ;  tlioiitrh 
tlie  days  aire'  proiwrtionaily  wanner,  and  the 
temperature  more  steady  on  the  south-west  than 
cm  the  south  coast.  In  making  this  compari- 
son, however,  between  these  two  di.stricts,  it  is 
ri'^'ht  to  oliMTve  thai  L'ndercliff  is  not  taken  inio 
the  account,  for  want  of  suflteieat  data. 

Various  places  on  die  coast  of  De^mhite 
are  held  in  repute  on  account  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  their  climate,  more  especially  in  pul- 
nioriiuy  diseases.  Tlie  princi  pal  of  th  ese  are 
Torquay,  DauiUfi^  Sidmonth,  and  Rrmouffi. 
Salcombe,  the  Montpelher  of  lluxham,  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  warmest  spota  in  our 
island  during  the  vrintcr ;  but  it  possesses  few 
accommodations,  and  its  sheltered  climate  is 
confined  tu  loo  small  a  space  to  admit  of  its 
ever  acquiht^  importanoe  as  a  residence  for 
invalids.  Indeed,  this  limited  character  of  the 
climate  is  the  defect  of  iT  tfie  places  on 
this  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Torquay.  Here 
the  invalid  lias  the  advantage  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  shclt»  recl  country,  some  part  or  other  of 
whicli  will  afford  a  protected  ride  or  walk, 
in  whatever  direction  tlw  wind  blowi.  Tor- 
quay is  superior  in  tht.s  respect  to  every  place 
in  our  island.  Its  |K>sition  also  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  a  range  of  pn  tty  ste-ep  lulls,  com- 
pcMied  chiefly  of  calcareous  rocks,  rraideis  it  com- 
parativeiv  dry.  Hence,  while  Torquay  poaaeases 
all  the  advaiitatjcs  of  the  climate  of  this  coast, 
its  chief  dtitiidvuutage  (humidity)  is  felt  in  a  less 
degree  than  elsewhere. 

LanuVEni).—  Tlie  only  place  in  tliis  dis- 
trict de^rviug  jKirticular  tiotice  is  PemaHfe, 


which  has  long  been  ftequented  by  Invalida  on 

account  of  the  mildness  of  its  winter?.  Pen- 
z-mce  Itas  a  very  peculiar  climate,  which  de- 
]>ends  on  its  aunost  peninsular  situation  at 
tlie  south-western  rxtn-mity  of  the  island. 
A  remarkable  etiualiiy  in  '  the  dwtribution 
of  the  temperature  throughout  the  yesir,  and 
throughout  the  day  and  o^t,  is  a  striking 
chancier  of  this  place.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
the  climate  of  IVa/iince  is  siijierior  li-  ili  :!  >( 
the  south  of  Kurope,  and  the  only  climalt;  winch 
wl'  have  examineo  that  excels  it  is  that  of  Mar 
deini.  llii.s  peruliarity  of  the  cliniato  of  Pen- 
zance will  be  shewn  at  once  l»y  comparing  it 
with  that  of  London,  where  the  difference  be- 
tween the  warmest  and  coldest  months  is  26", 
while  at  Penzance  it  is  only  18".  In  winter, 
lViiz;uice  IS,  on  an  average,  nearly  six  dei;ree.s 
and  a  half  wanner  than  London  during  tlte 
night,  and  but  little  more  than  three  degrees 
during  the  day. 

In  other  respects  the  climate  of  the  land's- 
End  does  not  stand  so  high  in  a  medical  point  of 
view.  It  is  Ter\'  humid ;  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  aiuiually  at  Peniance  being  nearly 
double  that  which  6ills  in  J.ondon,  and  the 
number  of  lainy  days  much  greater.  This  di.s- 
trict  is  also  proverbial  for  the  frequency  and 
vioknce  of  its  ^ndes;  and  l'en/;uice,  owing  to 
its  total  want  uf  shelter  from  the  northerly  and 
easterly  winds,  is  colder  dming  tlie  spring  than 
eitlK-r  roripiay  or  Undercliff".  Hence  it  is,  tliat 
ailliuugh  i^euzaiice  possesses  a  decided  su|mv 
riority  over  all  the  other  situations  in  our 
island  in  the  mildness  and  e<|iiahiUty  of  its 
winter  cliujule,  its  humidity,  exjKjscd  situation, 
and  hahility  to  wiods,  icnocrit  inferior  to  seve« 
lal  other  places  as  a  residence  for  invalids. 

In  giving  the  above  as  the  character  of  the 
climate  of  the  Land's-End,  we  lu-e  fully  home 
out  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Forbes  of  Cbiche8> 
ter,  who  resided  there  for  some  years,  and  to 
whoso  excellent  Medical  ToMography  of  this 
district  we  are  chictiy  indebted  lor  our  mforma- 
tion  respecting  its  climate,  and  the  influenoe 
of  this  on  d intense. 

FituJunf!,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Falmouth,  is  the  only  other  place  in  this  dis- 
trict deservii^  notice.  Hie  position  of  Flush- 
ing diflTers  fiom  that  of  Penxanee  only  in  being 
somewhat  protected  from  the  north  and  ea.st 
wiikIh  by  a  low  raoEe  of  hills  which  rises  imme- 
diately behind  it  1^  the  phoe  it  extremely 
confined,  and  deflciBnt  in  aocoinunodatiaQa  lor 
invalids. 

Before  quitting  die  aouth-west  coast  and 
I.and's-Kn'!  ,  it  i<  proper  to  remark,  that,  though 
v;ifying  sumew  hat  in  degree  at  different  places, 
the  predominant  character  of  the  climate  it  that 
of  softness  and  humidity :  on  the  system  gene- 
rally, it  has  a  soothine:  but  relaxing  influence. 

Irom  thi.s  chamcier  of  the  climate  of  the 
wliole  south-western  coast  of  our  island,  it  will 
be  at  once  understood  that  it  is  most  suitable 
for  tlie  irritable  and  inflainiuatory  habit,  and 
least  so  tor  the  relaxed  uei  vuus  constitution  ; 
that  in  the  dry,  irritated  conditions  of  the  mu- 
coti-*  membranes,  with  a  narrhed  «>tatp  nf  the 
skm,  It  will  prove  beneficial ;  while  in  themur- 
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bid  states  of  the  mow  mgnibranet^  aee(»npanied 

with  coiiimiH  ?ecTPtion,  or  whrn  tlicT  cMsts-  :i 
diiiDUbiUuii  ti>  protu.se  diHt.hurgc6  vi  any  kiiid,  U 
will  prove  injurious.  »en  many  of  those 
CMM  which  are  ben^ted  by  a  tanpocaiy  M- 
journ,  would  be  injured  by  a  |imnanent  resi- 
dence in  this  tlislritt.  The  chmatc,  indeed, 
poaoCTtCD  qualities  of  »o  marked  a  kmd,  that 
when  it  ceaM  to  do  good,  it  gcnenlly  begin*  to 
do  harm  ;  hence  it  will  seldom  be  prudent, 
much  less  advantageous,  for  the  invalid  who 
fan  passed  the  winter  and  spring  on  thil  CDU/t, 
to  prolong  hia  residence  throii.:!i  the  summer  ; 
he  will  in  genenil  do  well  to  U^lukii  himself  to 
a  drier  and  more  bracing  air,  es|)ecially  if  he 
inttndB  to  fecum  tbe  vucoeediii^  winter. 

Unlen  the  cnrcanwtBnoeB  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out  iLspcrtini:  the  character  and  effects 
of  this  climate,  and  tiie  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  dis^ises  of  the  invalid  are  kept  in  view, 
littlf>  '     1 1  will  be  derived  from  aicsideoce 

in  Devonshire. 

West  of  Emolakd.— C^^Im,  the  only 
place  in  the  western  district  which  we  deem 
It  necessary  to  notice,  has  several  locil  ad- 
vantages, and  possesses  the  best  climate  in  the 
part  of  the  oonutry  where  it  is  situated.  Com- 
pared with  that  of  thesonfh-west  coast,  it  n  more 
excitiiicinorp bniciii<f, uiid  tlrifr.hut  iiotso  mild. 
It  is  iheretore  less  suited  for  pulmonaiy  and 
other  diseases,  accompanied  with  much  inita- 
tion,  and  witli  a  tendt  rM  y  to  inflammatitm.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  it  is  belter  ndapted  to  invalids 
of  a  relaxed,  langnid  habit ;  and  is  also  very  be- 
neficial in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  aliectioos 
of  the  mucous  membcaiw»  with  much  secretion, 
and  in  the  aarofidoiia  aflE»ctkmft  of  young  per- 
sons. 

In  making  a  selection  among  these,  which 

we  consider  the  best  winter  climates  in  our 
ialalidy  in  auy  particular  case,  we  must  consi- 
der well  the  character  of  the  patient's  disease 
and  the  nature  of  hi'^  cotistliuiion,  before  we 
venture  to  decide  upon  llie  sitnaiian  best  suited 
to  him.  But  by  attention  to  these  points,  and 
to  the  qualities  of  the  difierent  climates,  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  state  as  clearly  as  tlie 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  oxtent  of  our 
knowledge  would  admit,  the  medical  practi- 
tioner wul  not  err  greatly.  In  order,  however, 
to  illustrate  the  «itibject  further,  wc  shall  ;u!rl  a 
few  more  particular  observations  on  tlie  pmcti- 
ml  application  of  English  climates  to  disease. 

The  climate  of  tlie  south  coasts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  will  be  found  very  efficacious  in 
soothing  an  imtated  and  irritable  state  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  of  the  mnoons  suifiioes 
generally ;  as  in  chranic  inflammation  of  die 
fciuces,  and  of  the  laryngeal,  ir.icheal,  ;uid 
broocbial  membrane,  of  a  di^y  irritable  charac- 
ter, or  at  least  aocomnanied  with  little  seeietion, 
and  lii^;hly  su?tceptible  of  increased  irritation 
fipom  sharp,  dry  wands.  In  dyspep^^ia  depend- 
ing chiefly  on  an  inflammatory  condition  of  Uie 
muroti"?  membrane  of  tlie  dii;t  stive  nr^ns  ;  in 
disorders  of  the  uterine  system,  aiisiiig  irom  a 
similar  condition  of  tlie  parts,  giving  rise  to 
dysmcnonlKra ;  also  in  the  numerous  nervous 
aflectioos  wrigioating  in  the  disorders  of  these 


two  lafloantial  classes  of  organs,  this  ctimate 

may  be  confidently  recommended,  and  will 
generally  be  found  beneficial.  To  tliese  may 
be  added  cutim-ous  di>e;Lses  of  a  dry,  irritable 
diatacter.  On  tlie  other  band,  in  disorders  of 
the  same  organs  and  parts  attciKkd  widi  pasaiv« 
congestion,  or  very  copiou  -  ^(  (T  i  K  u;  in  dy»- 
jpepsia  firom  an  atonic  state  of  tlie  stomach,  mad 
n  disorder  of  the  uterine  t3rsteni,  acoompanied 
with  an  excessive  flow  of  the  catamenia,  or 
leucorrha-a;  and,  in  short,  in  all  dised2ie»  at- 
tended with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  system 
generally,  ben<  fit  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  climate  of  the  south-west  coast;  more 
especially  if  the  invalid  prolongs  his  residence 
beyond  a  few  months,  l^ie  climate  of  Ciifkoo, 
as  oas  been  already  remarked,  will  prove  move 
iavourable  in  the  c  .xses  iiLst  referred  to.  Brighton 
abo  presents  an  excellent  autumnal  climate  for 
sodi  invalids,  and  to  penons  of  little  oonati- 
tutiooal  wmsibility  offers  a  good  residence 
throughout  the  winter,  provided  the  more 
dieltned  aituationa  be  selected.  Hastings 
is  a  residence  better  adapted  to  invalids 
suffering  from  pulmonary  irritation.  During 
the  spring  months,  that  is,  after  March,  any 
diy  sheltered  situation  in  the  milder  districts  of 
the  interior  we  believe  to  be  superior  to  the 
south-c<Ki-t,  with  the  exception  of^Undi n  l.'V 

After  this  survey  of  the  beat  winter  climates 
in  Kigland,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should 
take  some  notice  of  our  more  salubrious  mm- 
luer  reiiutences.    On  this  subject,  iiuwevet,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail,  as  there  ia 
no  lack  of  healthy  situations  to  which  our  in- 
valids may  repair  with  advantage  during  this 
season.    In  the  selection  of  a  summer,  a.s  of  a 
winter  residence,  the  same  circumstances  re- 
quire attention,  bodi  as  legaids  the  ehametet 
of  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  invalid's 
disease.   The  milder  and  more  i>lieltered  situa- 
tions must  be  choSM,  even  during  this  season, 
for  delicate  and  vpr}' sensitive  invalids;  while 
fur  the  rekxed  and  enervated,  and  those  poe- 
Mssing  less  sensibility,    the  bracing  air  of 
the  higher  and  drier  localities  will  profo  more 
suitable.  To  a  large  class  of  Invalids  our  sen- 
suie  watering'  places  ofVer  a  variety  of  excellent 
situations ;  and  for  those  cases  in  which  sea- 
bathing promises  benefit,  they  deserve  a  pra* 
ferenc  e  over  the  interior,  ( spts.-ially  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  aulumn.  Several 
of  our  inland  watering  places,  independently 
of  the  ads  anta^cs  to  be  obtained  in  many  casP'* 
from  die  use  of  their  mineral  waters,  uiford 
good  tnmmer climates;  and,  indeed,  some  of 
diem,  more  on  thb  account  than  any  other, 
have  become  places  of  fiwhionable  resort. 
Amont:  tlie>e  we  may  mention  Maheni,  C'liel- 
tenham,  lieamiugtOD,  Tuubridge  AN  ells,  Mat- 
lock, Buxton,  Itc.   when  the  intention  ia  to 
use  tlie  miri  rril  \'.;iter,    the  climate  must  of 
course  be  mad«  subsi^n  iuit  to  ihi^  object ;  but 
when  a  choice  of  waters  is  admissible,  it  is  of 
im)K)rtancp  to  many  invalids  that  the  chmate 
selected  also  he  suitable  to  them.    In  genenU 
it  will  be  advanlageous  to  invalids  who  hav* 
taken  a  course  of  minCTal  waters  at  any  of  those 
places,  to  pass  the  autumn  by  the  sea  side,  aa 
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at  some  of  tlie  driest  places  on  the  south,  or 
south-east  coast.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  in  which  travelling  is  borne  without  in- 
convenience, several  chaitges,  or  a  succesiiion 
of  short  journeys,  will  be  more  beneficial  than 
a  midaice  at  any  one  place  doling  the  whole 
senoD.  It  is  Temafkable  how  «ndi  vepcafed 
changes,  with  frequent  iretille  exercise,  espe- 
cially on  horseback,  renovate  the  constitution 
enfeebled  by  dieeaee,  enable  it  to  omcoine 
many  chronic  affections,  and  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  permanent  health.  But  we  shall 
liave  oconkm  to  leeur  to  dib  subject 

Be^re  commencimr  out  review  of  foreign 
cUmates,  the  inlands  of  Gmmsci/  and  Jtrxejf 
require  some  notice,  as  they  are  occasionally 
leaorttd  to  invalids  from  this  countiy.  Ibe 
dimate  of  duM  islands  resembles  in  its  general 
characters  that  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  ;  it 
is  somewhat  wanner  but  not  more  steady,  and 
is  more  ci  posed  to  high  winds.  Those  from 
the  south-we<it  prevail  during  the-  autumn  and 
winter,  while  those  from  the  north-«ist  often 
continae  for  weeks  together  dmnig  the  spring, 
producing  the  same  unpleasant  effects  on 
mvalids  which  arise  from  them  in  tliis  coun- 
try. The  (  lunate  is  found  by  experience  to 
be  beneficial  in  the  same  diseases,  and  in 
oonstitations  of  a  rimilar  dniacter,  as  that  of 
Our  south-west  coast ;  the  obfienations  there- 
fore formerly  made  relative  to  the  class  of 
invalids  that  may  expect  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  latter,  apply  equally  to  persons  who 
mapr  besent  to  Jersey,  which,  of  the  two  islands, 
H  m  all  tespects  the  best  suited  for  invalids. 
The  soauner  dimate  of  these  ishmds  is  de- 
lightful. 

Foreign  Climates. — The  climate  of  the 
Stmtk  Fnmce  has  long  been  held  in  repute^ 
but  all  die  southern  provinces  of  that  country 

an'  ftir  from  jKJs-essing  the  same  climate  ;  those 
situated  on  lite  eastern  irootier  being  very 
diflacnt  in  this  respect  from  theee  on  the 
western.  It  it  hic^hJy  importnnt,  we  shall 
presently  slicw,  to  attend  to  this  distinction  in 
recommending  the  south  of  Fiance  as  a  place 
of  msidence  for  in>-alids. 

Sot7TH-WEST  OF  France. — We  Comprehend 
iiiulpr  this  division  tlie  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  llouideaux  and  fiayonne  to  Tou- 
louse. 

Tlie  transition  fr  n:  rhe  climate  of  the  south- 
western shores  of  our  own  island  to  that  of  the 
sOttdMsest  of  Fiance  is  easy  and  natural, 
iiiasmnch  n.s  thev  exhibit  a  strikincr  similarity 
io  their jjeneral  characters.  Taking  tlie  scMith- 
west  of  Fiance  generally,  the  mem  ann>ial 
tempeiatnie  is  only  about  4*  higher  than  that 
of  uie  south-west  of  England.  Both  climates 
arc  soft  and  rather  humid,  and  agree  and 
dis^ree,  Renerally  speaking,  with  diseases  of 
the  same  dniacter. 

Fau  is  the  only  place  in  this  district  of 
Fiance  which  we  deem  it  necessarv  to  notice 
particularly.  This  little  town,  whidi  has  been 
a  good  deal  fretjuented  of  late  rfKi-s  by  invalid<i 
fmm  llna  country,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  tlie 
base  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  when  its  dose  vici- 
nitjr  to  that  lanfe  of  h%  mouulaiiis  is  consi- 


dered, it  certainly  i>03stsse»  a  fax  nnlder  winter 
and  spring  climate,  and  is  much  less  subject 
to  hinn  winds  and  exfeii'^ive  transitions  of  tera- 
pcniiure,  llian  uui-hl  be  expected.  One  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  character  of  its 
elimale  is  the  mildness  of  the  spiing,  and  its 
compaiative  exemption  ftom  shiurp  cold  winds 
during  that  season.  In  this  respect  it  bears  a 
very  £ivourabIe  comparison  with  uie  climsites  o( 
the  south  of  Italy.  While  Pau  is  6**  colder  than 
Rome  during  the  winter,  it  is  only  24"  colder 
iu  the  spring.  Com|Mred  with  the  warmest 
parts  of  England,  the  same  Mii)eriority  of  its 
spring  climate  holds  good.  Penzance  during 
the  winter  months  is  3"  higher  than  Pau,  but 
5*  luwer  in  the  spring.  This  mild  character  of 
the  spni^  constitutes  the  gieat  advantage  of 
the  crimate.  Pan  is  also  very  fl«e  from  fogs, 
and  pos.<iesses  a  di  >  -il  Tts  rhief  fault  is  the 
unsteadiness  of  lit*  U-'mjierature.  It  may  how- 
ever be  considered,  u|>on  the  whole,  the  most 
favourable  re^idenrc  for  in>alids  in  the  south- 
west of  I'nmce,  as  far  we  have  had  the 
means  of  judging.  The  difference  between  the 
climate  of  Pau  and  that  of  the  best  situations 
in  £ni:land  is  not  great  It  is  drier  and  warmer 
in  the  sj)rii)Z,  and  the  northerly  winds  are  much 
less  tiyiag  to  invalids  than  io  this  countrjr. 
One  advantage  possessed  by  it  is  ils  vici- 
nity to  the  delightful  watering  plac  es  among  the 
higher  Pyrenees,  which  offer  to  the  invalid 
wbo  has  passed  the  winter  at  Pau  a  healthy 
summer  dimate  without  the  inoouveoience  m 
a  long  journey . 

Soi'Tii-EAST  OP  Frakce, — Under  this  divi- 
sion we  include  that  extensive  tract  of  countiy 
which  stretches  along  the  shores  of  die  Medi- 
terranean, fr^mi  Muntp*  Uier  to  the  banks  of  the 
Var,  the  boundary  stream  between  France  and 
Piedmont.  The  climate  of  this  district  Is 
warmer  and  drier,  but  more  iiritatinic  and  ex- 
citing than  that  of  tiie  south-west.  It  is  also 
subject  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperatuM^ 
and  to  fi"e<iuent  harsh,  cold  winds.  Tnls  great 
liability  to  cold  piercing  wind<*,  more  equally 
the  north-west,  (mUtrul,)  whieh  often  con- 
tinues to  blow  with  considerable  force  for  many 
days  together,  renders  the  whole  of  this  country 
;ui  iniproi)cr  residence  fur  patients  suflering 
under,  or  peculiarly  disposed  to  mtiamination 
or  irritfttion  of  the  respiratory  orgam.  We 
consider  the  custom,  therefore,  which  has  Im]';: 
prevailed,  of  siending  consumptive  pcUieiils  to 
the  soutli  of  France,  a  grievous  error ;  an  error 
w  hich  the  obvious  character  of  the  climate,  and 
the  result  of  ample  experieiKe  of  its  effects, 
should  have  long  since  corrected.  There  may 
be  constitutions  having  a  tendency  to  tubercu- 
lous disease,  which  might  even  derive  some 
bene  til  from  a  temporary  residence  m  this 
climate  i  but  when  tubercles  alreadj^  exist  in 
the  lungs,  it  will  certainly  prove  injurious. 

After  this  account  of  tlie  climate  and  its 
ettiects  on  phthisical  patientji,  (the  cases  which 
have  been  chiefly  sent  thither,)  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  say  mxich  of  the  different  places 
la  this  district  which  have  been  most  frequented 
by  invalids.  We  shall,  lunrevcr,  nouoe  the 
principal  of  these  briefly. 
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Montpellier.— Thin  place  has  now  so  con- 

j)lt'it-!y  !()vt  tlic  ( h;ir;i(  trr  whidi  it  oiici'  pos- 
sessed as  a  mild  climate,  that  it  may  ^^\^S^^x  to 
wnnrk  here,  that  a  more  impro|)«r  icsidcaioe 
could  scarcely  be  s*-!*  i  tf d  for  a  |)er84)n  disposed 
to  [)ulmonar}r  disease  lis  high,  exposed  situ- 
ation rendeni  il  liable  to  all  the  evils  of  tliis 
climate  in  a  rt-markable  f!f-cTff ;  nn<]  it  is, 
moreover,  well  a»tcertained  Uiui  pulmonary  in- 
flsumnation  and  phthisis  are  among  the  moot 
pcemilio^  diseases  of  the  place. 

Marteitta. — Although  less  exposetl  than 
MontjK  Ilicr.  this  is  an  e«iually  improj)er  resi- 
dence fur  coDsuDiptive  invalids.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  environs  of  Maneilles  are 
dividrrl  into  small  projK Tt:»  ^,  surroutidt d  with 
higii  walls,  die  inviUid  has  ttu  iik<ui^  of  uiking 
proper  exercise,  or  of  breathing  country  air; 
and  walmut  tln>e,  eoiisurii|  live  iii\:iliil>  r:in 
derive  hu!t  a(l\autagv  from  uiiy  tliiuutf.  1  wr 
caiet  likely  tO  benefit  by  a  dry  sh^irp  air, 
Marseilles  forms  a  good  winter  residence.  It 
it  said  to  prove  particularly  fiivonrable  to 
penoDi  who  have  niflbed  fiom  tntcimittent 
Kver. 

Hyira  poesesses  the  mildest  dimate  in  the 

whole  of  tlii^j  district,  uiu!  lliis  advnntairf  it 
owes  cliitHy  to  its  sli<'U(Ti-<l  siiualiun  at  the 
base  of  a  range  of  hills  which  protect  it,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  northerly  winds. 
The  country  also  around  this  little  town  difl'eri 
in  its  chai-acter  from  that  of  Provence  generally, 
(which  comprehends  the  laiger  (H>rtion  of  tlie 
aistrict  now  under  consideration.)  Tlie  hilU 
here  prtst  nl  tln'  apjifanincf  ol  Mrilmv,  hein-^ 
covered  w^itU  shrubs,  many  uf  them  evergreeus, 
dTordin^t  «  pleasing  contiasi  ttf  the  bine  and 
niptrrd  mountiun  masses  which  form  so  strikinsr 
a  feature,  and  compose  so  large  a  portion  of 
Provence;  acounlr)-  which  very  generally  dis- 
appoints the  ex|>«  (  f:itioi)s  of  the  travclk'r.  and 
especially  of  Uit  mvalid,  whose  ho(ies  liave 
beien  raised  high  respecting  the  beauty  of  the 
Southof  France,  llie  extensive  orange  gardens 
which  flourish  under  the  immediate  shelter  of 
Hybres,  and  tlic  vcrdurt'  of  its  hills,  afTunl 
evident  proofe  of  the  araenity  of  its  dimate, 
white  by  experience  it  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  favourable  residences  for  invalids  in 
this  part  of  France,— certainly  the  Usl  with 
«4ucn  we  arc  acquainted. 

N!<  r.. — Tliis  place  has  long  been  celehraiwl 
fur  tl>e  nuldness  of  its  climate,  and  coniinues 
to  form  the  favourite  resort  of  a  numerous  class 
of  invalids,  both  ihnn  this  and  other  northern 
countries.  Although  situated  in  the  same  line 
of  coast  as  Provence,  Nice  is  suixrinr  to  it  in 
•eveial  respects.  In  the  genenu  qualities  of 
its  climate  it  certainly  resembles  tnat  of  the 
south-east  of  France;  but  it  h;i<.  s<im('  im- 
portant local  advaDta|;es  o^'c^  tlio  li<:^t  piirts 
of  that  ootintry.  By  lls  stee|>  and  loAy  range 
of  mountains  it  is  protected  from  tin-  uortlu  rfv 
winds,  and  especially  from  tlic  mistral,  vvluch 
we  hwe  stated  to  be  so  prevalent,  and  which 
experience  proves  to  be  ao  injurious  to  delicate 
invalids,  in  Provence.  Tilts  circumstance 
^:i\f.s  d  coinpanitive  degree  of  softness  to  the 
climate  i  but  it  is  still  ratltcr  euiting.  Nice 


ii  not  exempt  from  cold  winds,  especially 

during  tlie  >pring;  indeed,  the  prevalence  of 
these  couioitutes  on«  of  the  principal  objco> 
tions  to  the  climate  of  this  place  in  pnhnonary 

diseasfN  ut.iK'ndly.  For  consumption,  even  in 
its  earlier  sta^i-s,  we  consider  Nice  an  un- 
favourable situation,  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  c.ises.  In  bronchial  diseases  ut  the  dry 
irritable  character,  it  is  also  prejudicial ;  and 
in  dyspepki,  depend  mg  on  an  inftated  or  ia- 
liammatory  conditioo  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  it  is  equally  so.  So 
decidetliy,  ind«t'd,  is  this  the  <:;Lse,  that  when 
such  a  state  of  the  digestive  organs  exists^ 
the  invalid  will  derive  little  benefit  fimn  s 
residence  at  Nic»s  uli.ttever  maybe  his  disease. 
Though  warm  and  dry,  tlie  climate  is  ill  suited 
to  irritable  habits.  With  languid,  torpid  con- 
stitutions, on  the  other  hand,  it  acrcc<!  wrU. 
In  the  scrofulous  allecliuns  of  )ouu^  ptj-sons 
possessing  Uiis  character  of  constitution,  it 
produces  the  beat  efliects;  a»  it  does  in  chronic 
bronchial  disease  accompanied  with  oopiom 
expectonitiiin,  aiul  in  vnIuiI  li.xs  ln-en  termed 
humoral  asthma,  lu  cluonic  rheiunatiinn  it  is 
ibimd  very  beneficial;  and  in  derannced  hadth 
from  various  causes,  in  which  a  dn*',  u-arm, 
and  rather  exciting  climate  is  indieated,  ad- 
vantage will  be  derived  from  a  winter  spent 
at  Nice;  provided  alw-ays  that  the  state  of 
tlie  digestive  organs  which  we  have  ad- 
verted to  does  not  exist.  In  consequence  of 
the  tendency  of  the  clinute  to  aggravate  and 
even  excite  gastric  irritation,  a  noie  abate- 
roious  diet  is  risjoisite  for  invalids  than  in 
England.  The  summer  tU  Nice  is  too  hot  fcc 
any  class  of  invalids. 

Itat  v.— The  climate  of  t?if  -^uth  of  Italy 
ditllrs  little  in  actual  tenn)eniturt'  from  that 
of  Provence  and  Nice,  but  it  is  softer,  more 
humid,  and  le.ss  exciting.  On  the  other  liaml 
the  sirocco,  which  is  scarcely  felt  at  the  latter 
places,  forms  an  objection  to  the  Italian  cli- 
mate, though  this  objection  is  not  of  mudi 
weight  during  the  winter. 

The  <ndy  places  which  we  consider  descn  in^ 
uf  notice  as  winter  climates  in  Italy,  are  Pisa, 
Borne,  and  Naples. 

Tlie  climates  of  Pisa  ainl  Rome  rrtemble 
each  other  in  their  general  quiditius.  llome 
is  somewhat  warmer  in  the  winter.  It  is  also 
drier  tlian  I'isa,  diough  more  humid  than  Nice 
and  the  parching  climate  uf  Provence.  About 
one-third  more  rain  falls  at  llome  than  in  the 
latter  coimtry,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days 
is  considerably  greater.  Tdtini^  into  account 
all  the  qualities  of  llie  climate  of  I{ome, 
we  consider  it  one  of  tlic  best  of  Italy : 
to  the  invalid  capdde  of  taking  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  it  affnrds  advantace^  ovpr  both 
Na|ile-i  and  I'isa.  Patients  on  the  other  iiand, 
^vho  can  XwuT  little  exjiosure  to  the  air,  and 
who  must  therefore  contine  themselves  to  the 
most  sheltered  situations,  will  find  in  the 
J.ung'Arno  in  Pisa  a  residence  possessing 
advantages,  perhaps,  over  every  other  place  in 
Italy. 

Naples  differs  sinnewhat  in  ilie Ii  n ..r  i^  r  <>f 
its  climate  from  both  tlie  last  uaiu«d  places. 
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IndepCTidently  of  the  effect  which  its  immp- 
diatc  viunity  to  lh«  iom  may  liiiv  e  in  mudityinji 
the  climate,  it  is  more  subjeci  to  winds,  and 
the  air  is  more  exciting  tbaa  that  of  Ptw  or 
Rome.  As  aiesidence  ibr  itivalNls  labonnng 
under  pulmonary  irriUition,  or  tliroiiit  rhcu- 
matism,  it  is  inferior  to  both;  nor  are  we 
amune  of  any  eases  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
ctnisicl«T(<l  ;i  more  favourable  chmatf-.  The 
beiiutv  of  tlic  scci\ery  around  Naples,  Itowever, 
and  tne  gaiety  and  excitemeat  of  the  place  and 
climate  ult<)v;ethi'r,  prove  very  attmctive  to 
strangers*  gtjjcrdlly,  and  render  it  a  vtrj  iigree- 
able  winter  residence  for  persons  who  visit 
Italy  rather  as  a  tecieation  than  for  the  removal 
of  actual  disease. 

'Vhe  diseases  in  \shich  tlic  dimntf  of  Ttily 
proves  most  benetiual,  are  chronic  bronchitis 
and  rheumatism.  \\e  have,  in  particular, 
observed  many  dt  <  id*Hi  examples  of  the  In-np- 
liciiil  efl'ects  of  a  rLMih-iiee  at  Uuiue  ut  both 
these  diseases.  Hut  it  is  still  more  in  the 
numerous  caxes  of  deranged  health  which 
scarcely  admit  of  being  detined,  tliough  well 
known  to  the  mfdifal  nr.u  luioiur.  that  a  tour 
and  winter  spmt  iu  Italy  will  prove  beneiiciai. 
Such  peisons  need  not  tie  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular situation,  hut  may,  with  proper  cau- 
tion, visit  the  different  places  frequented  by 
strangers  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  that 
even  witli  greater  adrautajjc  to  thiir  lieatth 
tliiui  if  they  had  remained  ^UiUuuary  ut  any 
one  of  them. 

lliese  observations  have  refennce  to  the 
climate  of  Italy  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
that  is,  from  Uclober  till  May  or  June.  To 
such  as  arc  under  the  nece:»ity  of  remaining 
in  that  country  thnragh  the  summer,  thehalhs 
of  Lucca,  S  11;.  r  I  the  Tidmiy  of  Naples 
afford  the  coolest  resHlcnces. 

Iliere  may  be  several  situations  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  which  have  cli- 
niules  equal,  and  perha|)«  superior,  to  those 
which  liave  been  mentioned.  Malaga  has 
been  particubtfiy  mentioned  to  us  as  pos- 
SMsmg  a  very  mihl  winter  climate;  but  our 
information  respecting  the  south  of  S]«iin 
is  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  speak  posi> 
tivdy  on  this  subject.  And  even  wete  the 
climate  of  that  country  stipprior  to  that  of  the 
south  of  Italy,  the  want  of  proper  accom- 
modatmns  and  the  various  comforts  which 
an-  a-t  npces«iry  to  the  in>'alid  a.s  climate,  forms 
aji  insuperable  objection  to  them  as  places  of 
residence  for  delicate  English  invalids. 

The  MaoiTERaAiiBAN  islands  do  not  merit 
mueh  notice.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Sicily  afford  a  pretty  t^txMl  winter  climate ; 
but  here  ^|;ain  the  didicuUy  of  obtain inu  the 
necessary  comforts,  and  even  conveniences  of 
life,  renders  then  afanost  useless  to  English 
invalids. 

This  objection,  however,  cannot  be  made  to 
Moltft,  the  only  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
belongini;  to  this  country.  All  die  wants  of 
the  invalid  may  be  supplied  here,  and  the 
packets  which  are  estaolisbed  between  ibis 
place  and  England  afibrd  the  means  of 


reachintt  it  convenientlv  Hut,  unfortunately, 
ilif  climate  of  Malt;*  li.t>  iiiUe  to  recommwid 
it  to  any  t  1;lss  of  ijjvalids,  and  least  of  all  to 
such  as  sufief  from  pulmonary  affections.  The 
arid  nature  of  the  soil,  tlie  quantity  of  im- 
palpable dust  which  is  suspt'iuU'd  in  the 
atmos(^iere  wlteuever  the  weather  ia  dry,  the 
currents  of  cold  air  to  which  the  capital 
(the  residence  of  invalids)  is  subject  during 
the  winter,  and  the  firequent  and  heavy  rains 
which  prevail  during  toe  same  season,  render 
it  an  unsititihle  residence  for  patients  of  this 
cla.H3.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention 
also  that  phthisis  carries  off  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  consti- 
tuting nearly  cme-tenfli  of  die  whole  mortality, 
according  to  Dr.  Hennen.  Indec-d,  the  full  and 
satisfactory  information  re^specting  the  medical 
topography  of  Malta,  8upi)lied  by  this  gentle- 
man, afford*  more  than  sufficient  grounds  for 
excluding  it  ^m  the  list  of  climates  wliieh 
promise  any  aduuiiage  to  phthtsiGal  patients. 
\Ve  are  not,  indeed,  aware  of  any  class  of 
invalids  likely  to  derive  mud)  advanta;,M>  from 
the  winter  climate  of  Malta,  ami  wc  ;uf  nut 
acquainted  with  any  to  whom  its  summer 
climate  would  not  (irove  iimirious.* 

Atlantic  cmmaik. — The  climate  of  the 
Nortliem  Atlantic  in  the  temperate  latitudes 
is  more  steady  than  that  of  die  Mediterranean, 
and  imparts  a  similar  character  to  tlif  climate 
of  its  islands.  Various  groups  of  islands  scal- 
tt  red  over  this  ocean,  between  tlie  28th  and 
38tli  degrees  of  latitude,  having  been  praised 
for  the  excellence  of  their  climate,  ana  occa- 
sionally firequented  by  in\aH(ls  in  t  onsequence, 
deserve  some  notice  in  this  place.  The  Asoies, 
the  Madeiras,  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  the 
Eastern,  anil  the  I'ermiuhLs  and  tlie  Bahamas 
in  tlie  VVestem  Atlantic,  have  all  been  recom- 
mended as  suitable  residences  for  penons  re- 
quiring a  mild  and  equable  climate,  and  move 
especially  for  consumptive  invalids. 

As  our  information  respecting  the  climate 
of  Madeira  is  the  most  complete,  we  shall 
notice  it  first,  witli  the  view  of  iMktng  it  a 
standard  of  eompariaoiQ  in  estimating  that  of 
the  other  islands. 

MADBiRA.^'nie  nnnute  and  carcfbl  ohaeN 
vations  of  the  late  Dr.  Ueinekcn  and  of  Dr. 
Kenton,  for  a  scries  of  years,  have  afibrded 
us  sufficient  data  to  form  an  accurate  t-stimate 
of  the  climate  of  this  island  ;  and  a]thouv,di 
our  matfcnals  for  euabluig  ui>  to  jud'.;e  of  the 
other  Atlantic  islands  are  much  less  complete, 
they  leave  little  doubt  m  our  minds  that  Ma- 
deira »  superior  to  any  of  diem;  while  it 
aflbrds  ronvunit'iices  in  other  respects  as  a 
residence  for  invalids  possessed  by  none  of 
them.  The  height  of  the  oential  lidge  of 
mountains  which  compose  the  ijrcJtter  part  of 
this  island,  although  it  may  detract  somewhat 
fiuro  its  wanadi  during  die  winter,  oootribntaB 

•  We  refer  iho«e  who  desire  to  exauiine  ihc  fart* 
upon  which  the  above  charmcter  of  the  rlimaic  uf 
Malu  nMis,  to  Or.  Uaaoen'a  SketehM  9f  th§  MUdi- 
cat  Tipnytipig  0/  tkt  MtiUmmmn,  ^v* 
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grealiy  to  temper  Uie  heat  ol  lU  fununer.  It 

E'vw  Madeira  the  advantage  of  a  oool  land* 
f^7jf  duriiik,'  tilt-  mclit,  which,  alif-mating  with 
a  retrtfsliui^  sca-l)rttz«  iii  Uie  day,  modetalea 
the  siunmer  beat  in  a  very  material  dei^ree  i 
wliile  the  tnde-wuxis  wtuch  prevail  at  tUi 
leaaon  in  the  lathiide  of  Madeira,  contribute 
also  to  its  coolness  iuid  !>alul>rity.  'Dw  in- 
valid, moivover,  by  cboonug  for  his  summer 
KiideDee  an  dcvMcd  ntnaiioii  in  the  inlenor, 
find;;  a  climate  considerably  cooler  than  that 
of  I'unchal,  which  is  situat^  on  the  wa-sbore 
Bad  aflbrds  the  best  winter  rendenoe. 

Comparing  Madeira  with  thp  5otith-enst  of 
France  and  Italy,  we  find  that,  killiou^h  ilii 
mean  annual  temperature  is  only  about  six 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  these  pbwes, 
thie  lempenture  it  verv  dtflerently  diitnbated 
throui^hout  the  yi'ar,  ttu-  rjii;;e  being  far  less 
at  Madeira  than  m  the  most  favoured  spots  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Hios,  while  the  winter 
is  twelve  tlerrees  warmpr  than  m  Italy  and 
Fraiice,  ilie  summer  is  hve  degret^  cm*ler;  and 
while  the  mean  annual  range  at  Marleini  is 
only  fourteen  degrees,  it  is  nearly  double  this 
at  Pisa,  liome,  Naples,  and  Nice.  In  the 
ftjuubh!  distribution  of  heal  tliruuuJiout  the 
year,  it  possesses  a  similar  suj^iority  over  the 
,same  plares ;  for  enraple,  while  the  laean  dif* 
fercnct-  i)f  I.  iMjx  raturi- of  successive  monlhs  at 
Madeira  i»  ualy  two  degrees,  at  Home  and 
Nkie  H  ie  four,  and  at  Piaa  and  Kaplce  Ave 
degrees. 

In  tiie  progression  of  tenip<^mttirp  during 
the  day,  it  maintains  the  u  i<  superiority; 
the  mean  range  for  twenty-four  hotirs  beiog  ten 
degrees  by  tlie  rrgUter  thennoiiietei,  while 
at  Nice  it  is  nine  detn"t'ts,  at  Rome  ten  deyrws, 
•nd  at  Naples  thirteen  degrees,  bv  the  common 
diannoineter.  In  steadiness  or  temperature 
fiom  day  to  day,  (a  very  impomrit  fjtiality  in 
a  climate,,)  Madeira  excels  all  those  places 
petitly.  Then  is  also  a  considerable  dif- 
Krencp  in  respect  to  the  dryness  of  the  two 
climates.  Nearly  tlie  same  quaiiUty  of  nun 
falls  at  Madeira  as  at  Rome;  but  there  are 
onl^  seventy-three  drnju  on  which  any  rain  Mia, 
while  at  Home  there  m  one  hundred  and 
neventecn  days.  The  min  at  Madeira  also 
&lls  at  more  rtiguhir  ^«u>ons,  chiefly  in  the 
antoMiiy  the  atmosphere  being  generally  dry 

Wddear  f(ir  the  remainder  of  thr  yrnr. 

The  annu:ii  range  of  atmospheric  pressure 
is  very  small,  whicb  b  Hm  one  also  at  Borne 
and  W^>te>i 

Tnm  iim  comparison,  the  superiority  of  the 
climate  of  Madeira  over  tliat  of  the  south  of 
Europe  will  be  at  once  seen.  We  shall  have 
ocoamm  hereafter  to  notiee  Aeir  omnpaiath* 
influence  on  disease. 

Canary  Islands. — These  rank  next  to 
Madeira,  in  point  of  diniaie.  Th^  an  soai^ 
what  wamMT ;  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  i'unchal,  the  cajjital  of  Madeira,  being 
650,  while  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of 
Tenerifie,is  nearly  7 1<*.  This  exceasof  tempera- 
ture, however,  is  not  equally  dlflribtMed  over 
the  wlMla  year,  the  difierenoe  between  the 


winter  temperatures  al  these  two  places  being 
oonriderably  lew  than  between  their  snnnner 
tempTafnre^! :  while  Santa  Cniz  w  7«  wanner 
tluii  1  unehal  in  summer,  it  in  only  .5*  warmer 
in  winter.  The  temperature  h  also  more 
equable  throughout  the  year  at  Madeira  than 
at  TenerifTe  ;  tlie  difference  betwfcn  the 
tem|)«'r.iture  of  summer  and  wii  i'r  iH-irijj  9** 
at  the  former  place,  while  it  la  12°  at  the 
hMer.  want  of  taffielcnt  materials  prcH 
venf.s  m  from  comparinir  the  climate  ofTeneriffe 
more  tumutely  witli  that  of  Madeira,  it  ^'cni^i 
probable,  however,  that  when  we  are  better 
aequaintpfl  with  tlie  climate  and  topography  of 
'IVuenrte,  we  may  tind  it  a  favourable  winter 
residence.  But  whatever  may  be  the  meritn  of 
its  cUmalC)  it  is  at  present  very  defident  in 
the  otfier  requisites  necessary  to  tender  it  a 
suitable  abode  for  delicate  invalids. 

The  AZORES,  or  Westerk  Uuinds,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  lie  about  5*  noith 
of  Madeira,  and  considerably  more  to  the 
weiitward.  In  ilicir  external  characters  these 
islands  resemble  Madeva  and  the  Canaries. 
We  have  not  had  the  means  of  making  our- 
selves rafflciently  acquainted  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  tlie  A7/)res  to  speak  very  positively  on 
the  subject.  The  climate  appears  to  be  mild 
hut  soiuenhat  hnaud  j .  less  wutn  than  Madctnt 
during  the  winter,  and  more  n]  ]  rr-  ivc  during 
the  summer.  They  certainly  j)ossess  no  advan- 
tages in  |V)int  of  climate  over  Madeira,  while 
they  afford  few  of  the  conveniences  which  that 
island  ofTere  to  invalids. 

Bermi'Oas. — This  numerous  cluster  of  small 
iafauds  is  in  the  sane  latitude  as  Madeim,  and 
diflem  little  fhmi  H  in  the  mitdness  of  its 
winter  cliniale.  From  the  slonny  f  Iihk 'r  r  i  if 
the  VVesteni  Atlantic,  however,  lliese  inlands 
are  much  more  liable  to  high  winds  in  the 
winter  than  Madeira,  while  their  low  character 
and  and  rocky  suil  render  them  extremely  hot 
during  the  summer,  and  quite  im)>roj>er  at  thia 
season  for  the  residence  of  such  invalids  as  are 
likely  to  be  sent  firom  this  country. 

Bahamas. — This  is  another  and  much  more 
«ttensiTe  group  of  low  islands,  further  south 
man  any  or  tnose  wnien  nave  oeen  menuoviea, 
being  only  just  beyond  the  limit  of  the  tropics. 
The  climate  of  the  Bahamas  tias  not  much  to 
recommend  it.  The  winter  and  spring  are 
considerably  cooler  than  the  same  seasorw  in 
the  VV  est  Indies,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
those ishmds.  During  the winterlfae  tempenn 
ture  is  subject  to  rapid  and  eoosidevable  vicis- 
situdes, and  cold,  naryli,  northerly  winds  are 
not  unfiequent.  The  close  vicinity  of  the 
Bahamas  to  the  Notdi  Asaerican  continent  no 
doubt  has  the  effect  of  rcndcrin'.j  tin  rhmn'e 
less  equable  than  it  otlierwise  would  be, 
judging  from  what  we  know  of  insular  dimalea 
get>eral1y  in  the  same  latitudes. 

We  may  safely  dismiss  these  two  western 
groups  with  this  brief  notice;  as  fn)m  the  charac- 
ter of  their  climates,  d^eir  ereat  distance  from 
England,  said  At  nw  hwsi  advaaisfss  which 
Ibay  posnsi^  they  iM  atfar  likely  to  ptof 
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b<'nf"fic!n1  n  rr<;u1cTice  for  invulids  from  tliis 
country.  Tbcy  are  beuet  suited,  in  point  of 
climate,  and  more  oonfcniaMly  ntmcd^  fttt^ 
culiirly  the  Baham;is,  as  a  temporary  retreat 
fur  llie  inliabiliiula  uf  tlie  islands  which  we  are 
DOW  to  notice. 

West  lMDitt.r>-AllhoQgh  tbeie  isUndsane 
not  often  monad  to  by  reu  invalids,  yet  4wre 
leems  to  exist,  even  among  ihf  j  ri  f';'Ssion,  a 
vague  idea  that  they  afibrd  a  preferable  clituate 
to  that  of  any  of  the  places  which  we  have 
noticed.  That  this  opinion  has  been  formed 
from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  cAets  of  a  trapical  ainnl^  we  shall 
endoaTour  to  shew. 

The  mean  annual  terapeniture  of  the  West- 
India  Islands,  neur  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
about  80S  during  the  six  months  which 
include  the  winter  Mawm  the  temperataR  is 
only  2°  lower.  Now  it  will  be  readily 
adniiiieii  that  few  inv-alids  are  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  so  high  a  temperature,  moie 
particularly  wfitn  continued,  almost  without 
sensible  vanaiion,  night  and  day.  The  ex- 
treme annual  range  in  the  West  Indies  does 
not  exceed  20o,  while  the  mean  daily  range 
throughout  the  year  it  only  6*.  But  It  is  not 
so  much  the  actual  de>^ee  of  temperature  of  a 
tropical  climatei  as  its  unceasing  and  unvary- 
ing character,  whidi  oppesses  and  exliausts 
the  invalid,  more  especially  in  rn  p.s  where 
there  exists  a  dis|)Osition  to  symptumatic  fever. 

Ffom  this  brief  account  of  the  climate  of 
the  West  Indies,  it  is  evidently  an  improper 
one,  generally  speaking,  for  consumptive  in- 
valids, who,  nevftilieless,  are  frequently  sent 
thither.  The  uitifurmljr  high  temperature, 
and  ainroat  doodleas  skies,  which  aflbid  no 
shelter  from  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropsr  tl  -r.n, 
preclude  invalids  from  taking  exercise  m  tiie 
Vpattkf  die  principal  object  for  which  they 
are  qenerally  sent  abroad.  There  is  no  twili'.;ht 
to  compensate  for  the  heat  and  glare  of  the 
day,  and  the  night*  are  too  hot  to  admit  of 
refreshing^  lepose.  When  we  add  to  tlie  fore- 
going evils  of  climate  the  many  privations, 
discomforts,  and  annoyances  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  a  temuoiary  residence  in 
Aese  islands,  and  the  stiif  more  wenghty  objec- 
tion derived  from  the  experience  of  medical 
men  wiio  liave  resided  there,  we  may  consider 
the  question  of  the  proprie^  oi  sending 
patients  labonrini;  under  consumption  to  the 
West  Indies  iis  tinully  set  at  rest.  The  con- 
current testimony  of  all  the  medical  men 
whom  we  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  and 
whose  opportunities  of  judging  were  ample, 

estiiMishes  the  fact  that  consumptive  cxses  sent 

Uiither  from  this  country  proceed  much  more 
i^dly  to  a  ftttsl  tetnuBatton  than  in  tempende 

climates. 

NotwitbiUuiding  what  lias  just  been  stated 
respecting  the  climate  of  the  West  Itidies 
and  its  mfluenoe  on  consumption,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  some,  nay,  many  cases 
of  deram;cd  health,  of  a  ditlerent  nature,  might 
not  be  benefited  by  Das»iiig  a  few  of  the  less 
sultry  months  (from  naf«dib»  to  Fetmiiny)  in 
that  dinate;  mora  especially  if  the  iumlid 


possessed  the  means  of  enablint:  him  to  ^pend 
tlie  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  water, 
merely  visitini;  i  r  of  the  more  heflddiy 
islands  ncca.sicjuaily.  The  remarkable  revolu- 
tion e fleeted  in  tlie  distribution  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids,  and  the  immense  increase  in  the 
secretion  from  the  cutaneous  exhalents,  ex- 
cited and  steadily  maintBined  by  a  high 
atmosplieric  temperature,  and  this  continued 
without  intermission  for  many  montlis,  or  even 
yean,  is  unauestionahly  capable  of  producing 
material  and  ypry  imj^nrtr  rt  changes  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  may  therefore  be  made 
a  poweiliil  agent  in  the  am  of  cfarooic 
diseases. 

Calculous  di-tordm  are  eiitreraely  rare  in  the 
\\  est  Indies,  a  circumstance  which  probably 
depends,  in  a  great  d^pree,  on  the  abundance 
of  the  ctttaneous  secretion,  by  which  the 
lar?;est  projHjrtion  of  fluid  is  diwhanrd  from 
llie  syslcin,  and  along  wilh  it  some  of  those 
saline  principles  which  constitute  the  chief 
ingredients  ot  which  urinary  calculi  are  com- 
piled. A  well  known  case  has  been  recorded 
of  an  officer  who  was  about  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  in  this  couotiy:  he 
was  suddenly  ordered  to  Jamaica,  and  after 
some  time  no  calculus  could  be  discovered  in 
tiie  bladder,  nor  were  there  any  symptoms  of 
the  exislencc  of  one.  Aneurisms  and  diseases 
of  the  hetiTt  and  large  vessels  are  also  rare,  and 
the  asseous  de|>osits,  which  are  so  generally 
found  in  the  coats  of  the  larger  arteries  in  persons 
who  die  at  an  advanced  age  in  cold  climates, 
are  s;iid  to  be  rarely  met  with  in  those  who  die 
at  a  similar  a^c  in  the  \\  est  Indies.  Gout  is 
not  common,  and  riieumatism  neither  irei|uent 
nor  severe. 

ReasoninG:  on  the  above  facts,  we  should 
expect  Uiat  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  would 
prove  serviceable  to  persons  labouring  under 
what  hius  been  denominated  t?ie  calculous  dia- 
thesis, in  which  there  is  a  cou:>tant  disposition 
to  rend  irritation,  and  the  formation  of^  gravel, 
upon  any  material  chai^  of  the  weather,  or 
any  trifling  derangement  of  iSk  digestive  or^ 
gans.   The  function-   if  the  skin  in  such  per- 
sons are  g^erally  imperfectly  performed,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  belief*  (hat  the  power- 
ful action  excited,  and  unremittm  !y  kept  up 
for  some  montlis,  in  the  cutaneous  exltalents 
might  eflect  a  permanent  change  in  the  coo- 
stitution,  and  if  followed  up  by  warm  clothing, 
daily  friction,  and  a  proper  diet,  might  entirely 
destroy  the  tiis|)osition  to  the  formation  of 
gravel.    Upon  tlie  same  principle  this  cli- 
mate also  pranrises  benent  to  persons  in 
whom  we  have  either  jxsitive,  or  strong;  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  (»sific  deposits  are 
fimnmgin  the  arterial  system,  and  laying  the 
foundation   of  anetiri^m   or  diseased  heart. 
Reflecting  on  the  powerful  effect  of  a  high 
temperatiire  on  the  various  secretions,  we 
think:    it  not  improbable  that  the  further 
progress  of  such  a  morbid  process  might  be 
checked   by  a  timely  removal  to  the  West 

Indies,  or  any  similar  climate,  and  a  re- 
sidence Ibr  a  Ksiger  or  riioiler  pcMod  ftcss, 
■oooidiiv  to  tfie  ciiviinstsiioes  of  esse» 
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What  has  beet)  already  stated  respecting  llie 
nie  occurrence  of  calculous  di»onlcra  aiid  dis- 
eases of  thearterit's  in  tins  thinatL-,  afrunls  some 
grounds  for  such  a  ojiijetturt- ;  aJid  U  may  be 
adduced  in  further  su|)|)ort  of  it,  tbat/cfou/,  a 
diaeaae  intiiiiftteiy  lekted  in  its  nature  sind 
nxam  to  bodi  the  piecedin^  affections,  is 
greatly  relieved,  and  t  vm  t  ntin  ly  <  urwd  in 
many  cases,  by  a  diauge  from  a  cold  to  a  hot 
dioMte.  Tins  eflbct  of  dimate  has  long  beoi 
known.  Van  Swielen  mentions  the  case  of  a 
gentleuiajt  who  had  almost  entirely  lost  tiie 
use  of  bis  luiii(l>  and  let  t  from  gout,  ami  tvho, 
aiier  a  residence  of  nearly  three  yean  in  tlie 
East  Indies,  returned  jierfectly  free  from  du. 
ease,  and  continued  so;  and  Hallt  r  nlates  the 
case  uf  Lord  de  I'omcy,  who,  when  an  old 
nan,  went  to  the  warm  American  islands,  and 
got  rid  of  his  ij'iiu  and  other  itifirrnitif  s.  And 
such  instances  must  have  come  under  tlie  ob- 
servation of  almost  eveiy  physician. 

Scrofula  is  a  very  rare  disease  in  the  \\'i'<it- 
India  islands,  and  there  are  many  cases  of  icru- 
fula  in  this  country  which  we  have  little  doubt 
would  be  greatly  benefited,  if  not  cured,  by  a 
teni|K)niry  residence  in  that  climate.  The  cases 
in  whi(  li  V.V  .sliould  exj)ect  tlie  greatest  benefit 
are  those  in  wiiidt  Uie  disease  exists  chieBy  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  toqnd  constitutions. 

We  have  now  tiotu-t'd  the  principal  climates, 
both  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  which 
have  acquired  tlie  greatest  reputation  as  places 
of  residence  for  inndids,  and  regarding  which 
our  information  is  sufficiently  accurals  to  t  nablc 
US  to  speak  with  much  certainty.  From  a  re- 
sidence at  one  or  other  of  these  places,  or  at 
several  of  tliem  in  surn'ssion,  all  tliat  dimate 
eau  effect  may,  «»•  belitve,  ha  obtained  by  the 
invalid  whos*?  dlst-ase  admits  of  benefit  from  a 
change  of  tins  kind;  provided  always  that  tlic 
climate  which  best  suited  to  his  diiie^ise  and 
constitution  be  selected.  In  makijig  this  se- 
lection we  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  be  guided  chiefly  by  experience; 
for  altliough  an  acquaintance'  with  tlie  physical 
characters  of  a  climate  is  highly  useful  in 
enabling  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion 
rt>sp(  ctinc  the  disea-'  s  in  which  it  will  prove 
beneficial ;  stiU,  until  iukve  had  some  expe- 
rience of  its  eflfeds,  we  can  never  be  sore  that 
our  condusions  are  conect;  so  complex  is 
the  subject  of  climate,  and  so  many  are  the 
circumstances,  some  havini;  reference  lo  tlie 
agent  and  others  to  the  subject,  which  require 
to  be  taken  into  account 

We  shall  now  state  briefly  llie  cffiK-ts  of 
citmute  on  those  disease;^  on  which  it  has  been 
found  to  exert  the  greatest  influence. 

Pii/mnmtTy  camtrimptiori  is  tlie  disease  in 
whicljjfroin  iLs  supposed  de}>endenceon  climate, 
and  its  being  found  to  resist  all  other  modes  of 
treatment,  diis  remedy  has  been  more  particu- 
larly had  recourse  to,  and  almost  as  the  only  re- 
maining hope.  This  is  not  tlie  place  to  enter 
into  a  full  detail  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  dimate  promises  benefit  in  that  disease. 
(Soe  the  article  Pi  t  miin  ary  Consi'mition.) 
\N  e  may,  however,  remark  here,  that  climate,  to 


be  productive  of  teal  beoelit,  must  be  tried  at  a 
mudi  earlier  period  in  the  progress  of  tubercular 

disease  than  it  generally  is.  Such  is  the  insi- 
dious manner  in  which  consumption,  in  many 
ca.ses,  steals  upon  its  victims,  that  it  has  too 
often  stamped  its  indelible  impresston  on  the 
vital  organs  ere  tihe  alarm  is  sounded,  or  di- 
mate or  any  otlu  r  efTectiial  means  of  treattnenl, 
have  beeusenously  thought  of.  before  we  can 
nesonaUy  hope  to  cure  phthiris,  we  must  Uike 
a  much  more  cnmprehensive  new  of  tlie  patho- 
loii^  of  Uiat  diMiasf  lliaii  we  have  hitherto 
done :  in  place  of  fixing  our  attention  solely 
on  the  diseased  state  of  the  Innn,  we  must 
dnect  it  to  die  morbid  condition  of  the  svstem, 
— to  the  tul>ercii!ar  cachexia  in  which  pfithisis 
has  its  origin.  As  regards  the  application  of 
climate  lo  die  disease,  it  is  not,  we  bdieve, 
-sayintr  too  much,  when  wc  state  that  ct>nsump- 
Uve  patients  are,  fur  tite  must  part,  sent  abroad 
onejnarat  least,often  several  years, too  late  todcy- 
rive  any  essential  benefit  from  change  of  climate. 

During  that  peculiar  state  of  deianged  health 
winch  may  often  be  observed  to  precede  tuber- 
cular cachexia,*  and  during  the  existence  of 
this  morbid  state  of  the  constitution,  bdbre 
the  disc.Lse  has  manifested  itst'lf  in  the  actual 
development  of  tubercles  iu  the  lungs,  change 
of  dimate  forms  a  powerful  adjunct  to  the 
other  means  best  calculated  fin-  rrmovinir  such 
a  stale  of  the  system.  When  ini)ercles  already 
exist  in  tlie  lungs,  the  chances  of  cure  are  im- 
measunbly  lenened;  but  even  then  dimate 
aiToids  one  of  our  most  nduable  resources, 
and  one  which  promotes  the  salutary  action  of 
all  our  other  remedies;  and  aldiougli  our  hopes 
of  benefit  under  soch  a  discouraging  state  of 
things  must  in  general  l>e  faint,  we  believe 
tlie  f  urther  progress  of  the  disease  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  tiwfe£y  arrested.  But  sodt  instaiwe* 
of  success  are  no  doubt  very  few,  compared  to 
the  many  which  proceed  unchecked  in  their 
course  to  a  fatal  termination,  in  despite  of 
climate  and  every  other  means  which  we  can 
oppose  to  their  progress.  We  would  therdbre 
beg  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  the  urgent  necessity  uf  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  earliest  indications  of 
this  disea.se,  sccin.;  how  utterly  inefficient  all 
our  cilbits  are  even  to  slay  its  fiital  career,  wheo 
so  fiir  advanced  as  to  manifest  itself  to  the 
common  observer.  Until  the  tubercular  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  constitutes  the  essential 
character  of  what  is  commonly  termed  phthisis, 
is  considered  in  its  true  character,  as  the  last 
stage  of  a  dlsease4-'«s  the  result  of  a  morind 
state  of  the  system,  which  in  its  progress  mii;ht 
often  be  cured,  but  which  lu  tins  its  terinuia- 
tion  is  scarcely  to  be  remedied, — we  most  still 
continue  a.s  heretofore,  little  better  than  idle 
spectators  of  llie  niva^es  of  a  disease  winch 
destroys  one-fourth  of  our  population,  and 
numbers  among  its  victims  a  laiqse  proportion 
of  the  best  tad  Mresl  ttf  our  yovdi. 

In  pnwf  of  the  eoneetness  of  oitr  opuuona 

"  Fit  an  account  of  this  atTi-rt inn  r<'<  n  f\  hy 
the  writer  of  this  «riicle,  cniiiled  "  Th*:  Jujimmee 
of  CUmat9,**  Ac  p.  916,  te.  8Man4  BditioB.  Load. 
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respecting  the  influence  of  dimate  on  {^thisi» 
in  iu$  e.irly  and  late  stages,  we  shall  give  the 
experieiictJ  uf  Dr.  Kenton,  an  intelligent  and 
ol)>t  rving  physician,  who  has  long  practised  at 
Madeiia*  and  bu  had  ample  opportuniues  of 
mtcbii^  the  eflfecti  of  Ihot  climate  on  phthi- 
sical invulid!*  sent  tliilher  frotn  this  country. 

This  gentleman  ha:i  favoured  us  with  notes 
of  the  cases  which  came  under  his  own  parti- 
cular dbstn^tion.    From  thesr  wc  fuul  that 
betwc'LU  tlie  vcars  1827  and  1330,  luntlnu 
patients  labouring  under  confirmed  pht  i  i . 
arrived  in  Madeira,  the  whole  of  whom  dted ; 
the  greater  number  on  the  island,  the  ranafaider 
after  returning  to  England.    Of  thirty-three 
cases  of  iodpieDt  i;^thi»ts,  which  arrived 
diizing  the  mane  period,  tweHty-three  are  now 
at  home,  (.Tunc,  1830,)  npparrntly  in  poocl 
health  ;  two  remain  lu  liie  inland,  one  appii- 
rently  well,  tlie  other  considerably  better  since 
his  arrival,  but  still  in  a  doubtful  state;  two 
diet!,  one  in  the  island,  and  anotherafter  leaving 
it :  tlie  fate  of  the  remaining  six  is  not  known. 
We  consider  this  statement  as  a  aatis&clory 
reply  to  those  who  doubt  and  cavil  respecting 
the  influence  of  cliniatt- ;  their  opinions  lieing 
formed  in  geueiul  from  a  few  cases  sent  abroad 
at  a  period  of  the  disease  when  no  bojx^  of  bene- 
fit could  be  reasonably  cntertaititd.    It  is  only 
by  such  numerical  records  as  ihn  above,  tliat 
we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions 
respecting  the  influence  of  an;  means  of  cure 
in  a  disease,  which  will  prove  &tal  in  a  wiy 
large  proportion  of  casefi,  under  any  circum- 
stauoes.  The  result  in  the  lint  series  of  cases 
is  nodiinf  more  dian  everjr  one  would  exfiect 
V  li"  i  -  u  (inaint^d  with  the  natiirp  of  phthisis, 
and  knuv\:>  the  state  of  tlie  lun<:s  in  uliat  gene- 
rally pniurn  under  the  name  of  (.outirmed  con- 
sumption.   But  while  Dr.  Renton's  experience 
of  tlte  effects  of  the  climate  of  Madeira  shews 
the  inutility  of  diange  of  cliirate  in  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  phthisis,  it  holds  out  consi- 
detable  hopes  from  die  adoption  of  this  measoie 
in  its  early  st;  :  ^     if  ifiirti^-thnr  rases  of  inci- 
pient consumption,  twenty-four  were  apparently 
cured.  Such  a  ratio  of  success,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,   lias  npvpr  before  been  ol>served 
among  cun&uiupiive  itiv<ilid^  sent  tu  Madeira, 
mid  for  this  plain  reason — that  they  were  rarely 
sent  till  the  disease  was  too  &r  advanced  to 
admit  of  recovery.   Dr.  Renton  remarks  in  his 
Coiiinuinic  ation  to  us,  "  With  respeet  to  tlie 
invalids  sent  out,  they  have  been  very  different 
for  the  last  two  or  dine  years  fiom  those  sent 
out  formerly."    We  have  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  tliat  we  have  contributed,  in  some 
decree,  to  this  favourable  result,  by  our  appeal 
to  British  physicians  in  tlie  work  alreaay  re- 
ferred to ;  and  we  .shall  be  happy  to  find  that 
the  sinking  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  former 
remarks,  now  recorded,  induces  our  profes- 
sional hiethren  to  pay  still  moie  attention  to 
this  snbjett. 

Of  tlie  Atlantic  Islands,  Madeira;  in  Italy, 
Home  and  I'isa  ;  and  in  Engknod,  Torquay  and 
Undercliff,  aflbrd  the  beat  clinates  for 
sumptive  cases. 


In  sttt'.ng  these  places  to  be  the  most  fa- 
voumble  residences,  we  beg  to  be  understoiKl 
as  t«fciring  to  the  winter  chieHy.  Italy,  during 
the  summer,  is  deddedly  injurious  to  the  phthi- 
sical invalid ;  and  Uiuse  who  have  passed  the 
winter  in  the  milder  dimatesof  Enj^huid  should 
in  general  seek  a  more  bracing  air  in  .sutnnier, 
such  as  that  of  Malvern,  or  even  some  uf  the 
nove  elevated  and  drier  districts  of  our  ishind ; 
or,  what  would  be  still  better,  they  might  in 
the  course  of  this  sestson  change  from  one  plucu 
to  anotlier,  taking  care  always  that  no  place 
was  visited  possessing  a  climate  decioedly 
hostile  to  their  partienter  stale  of  beaMi.  Sinm 
frequent  changes  of  residence,  when  judiciously 
conducted,  and  combined  with  exercise  on 
b(Miseback,  and  a  regimen  suited  to  the  paiti- 
cnlar  >tate  of  the  |>atient,  nrr  amon','  the  most 
eHijcluul  means  which  we  possess  for  preventing 
consuminion  in  persons  predisposed  to  it,  more 
especiailjr  in  eulv  life. 

Otnmic  hnmdtltU. — The  morbid  conditions 
of  the  mucous  Jinintr  of  tlie  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi  are  groitly  inHueuced  by  climate, 
and  the  change  from  a  cold  and  moist  to  a 
mild  and  dry  air  seldom  fails  to  rel  .  r,  -avjI  k  - 
casioually  removes  them.  The  situations  winch 
ha\e  been  noentioneil  as  most  favourable  in 
phthisis  are  best  suite*!  also  to  hmnchial  dis- 
eases generally.  Of  tlie  coiitinental  climates, 
those  of  Home  and  Pisa  are  tlie  most  beneficial 
in  cases  attended  with  an  irritable  state  of  the 
affiwied  parts  without  mndi  secretion;  and 
tliat  of  Nice  incases  attended  with  Ir^-  •  risi- 
bility, a  more  copiotis  expectoration,  and  a  re- 
laxed state  of  the  system  generally.  Madeira, 
a"5  (hr  as  our  cxpcrieiicp  cocs,  has  proved  more 
iH-ncUt  iul  in  the  furmer  class  of  cases  than  in 
tlie  latter.  In  England, Torqnay  and  UnderclifT 
afford  the  best  climates  in  the  first  class  of 
cases,  and  Clifton  in  the  latter,  in  which 
Brighton  also  is  a  very  flmmnble  icaidenee 
during  the  autumn. 

AMtkma  is  often  greatly  raKeved  and  ooea- 
sionally  ceases  under  the  inHuence  of  a  mild 
cliiiiatfc,  more  e!»i»eciHlly  when  complicated 
with  di.sease  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  as  it 
almost  alwHy  >^  v.  In  n  of  sfnne  duration.  In 
what  has  been  lermed  humoral  asthma,  Nice 
is  tlie  best  residence ;  but  Itome  is  preferable 
when  this  disease  is  accompanied  with  an  irri- 
tated state  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  complica- 
tion which  is  exceeduigly  common. 

Chronic  rheumatiMm.-^VauaXe  produces  the 
most  decidedly  beneficial  elects  in  this  disease, 
and  that  ofieu  with  surprisintr  rapiditv.  i  ,  n  in 
cases  of  long  standing,  which  liave  resisted 
the  best  directed  medical  treatment.  We 
would  particularize  Rome  and  Nice  as  the  l^est 
residences  fbr  invalids  sufiermg  from  tins  cutii- 
plaint.  T\\Q  preference  to  be  accorded  to  the 
one  or  the  other  place  wdl  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  patient's  constitution  and  Ae 
state  of  hi.s  digestive  orcnns.  When  flu  rr 
exists  an  irritable  state  of  ihe»e,  we  have  already 
remarked  that  the  climate  of  Nice  will  generally 
di.<iagree,  whatever  may  be  the  more  fnomiiient 
disease. 
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Gout  is  remarkably  alleviated  by  a  warm 
climate.  In  the  selection  of  a  residoncp  for 
the  gouty  invalid,  we  luuu  be  guiUtd  hy  ihe 
particular  state  of  lii<^  ctmstitution,  and  the 
eflbcta  of  the  difl«reut  climlM  Mrhkh  have 
been  already  piinled  out.  Gcnot  it  imther 
lemarkuhli:  for  ihv  rare  ocoumnoe  of  the 
Hiaease  among  lU  mhabitants.  But  a  warmer 
dnMie  iban  any  part  of  Italy  would  ia  many 
rasps,  wc  have  ito  doubt,  prove  still  morp 
e&ctual  in  removing  guuU  We  have  already 
Kmarked  the  «Ael»  of tlw  WmuImUm  ciuMle 
in  this  diseate. 

SerofmUt. —  Stramous  affections,  especially 
"  hen  seated  in  the  skin  and  lymphatic  glands, 
are  frwjueuily  cured,  and  the  general  health 
at  greatly  improved  by  a  mUifdinHrte.  Tn 
such  ciLses  Nmi  and  Rome  have  appeared  to 
tit  tlie  mo!4t  tavourdble  residences;  but  in 
fpnag  a  preference  to  either,  in  this  and  ^1 
other  com|)IainLs  in  which  a  residence  in  these 

E laces  IS  useful,  the  pnictiUuner  must  always 
eep  in  view  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  thaw  etimatcs  isnnerly  pointed  out.  There 
are  caan  of  tftis  disease  in  wfiidi  tfie  climate 
•f  the  ^^^vt  indies,  as  alreiidv  remarked, 
would  prove  more  effectual  than  any  European 
dimate ;  Ihoaet  aMMtyt  of  an  indolent  cha- 
racter widi  little  diapoaitian  to  febrile  eaeile- 
ment. 

Dyprp^in. — Different  fcons  of  dyspepsia, 
hypochondriatit,  and  other  nervous  affertmns, 
intimately  connected  with  a  disordered  state  uf 
the  di^e^tive  onrans,  all  of  whicii  are  aggra- 
vated by  a  cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  are 
otueb  mitiiiaied  by  a  winter^t  residence  in 
the  south  of  pAimpe,  if  aidtvl  by  projHfr  regi- 
men. Attention  to  the  diet  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary in  changing  from  a  cold  to  a  warm 
climate,  and  m  no  ela.ss  of  cases  is  this  more 
requisite  tiiiin  lu  those  of  which  we  are  now 
Irving.   (See  Dyspei'sia.) 

The  dyspeptic  invalid  fiom  the  north  will 
letfttire  to  be  still  more  on  his  guard  in  the 
south  of  Europe  tliaii  in  his  own  country, 
mrticularly  as  regards  the  use  of  stimulants ; 
mil  in  iier?oas  and  hypochondriacal  eases 
the  state  of  the  mind  must  always  be  taken 
into  coosidecation  in  our  selection  uf  a  climate 
and  Raldence  fcr  the  invalid.  Unless  we  can 
produce  an  impression  on  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body,  we  shall  make  little  progress  in 
the  cure  of  these  atfections.  A  cnange  from 
one  place  to  another  will,  genenJly  speaking, 
be  better  than  a  long  resicnnee  at  any  one ; 
as  mtich  of  the  benefit  obtained  in  such  c;Lses 
arises  from  a  constant  su<»e8tion  of  new  and 
agreeable  impressions  made  npon  the  mind. 
A  judicious  arr\  timely  chanpe  of  climate, 
combined  with  a  considerable  extent  of  tra- 
velliag  Ibrough  a  country  and  scenery  which 
OKcila  n  lively  interest,  produces  the  best 
eflkels  on  the  health  of  persons  whose  minds 
Iklv«  been  overstrained  and  «  xhausted  bv  loni' 
continued  application  to  the  same  subjects, 
or  whose  genonl  heaMi  has  been  destroyed  by 
ikiDniedppq}'^i:i.  rind  Thr  abuse  of  medicines 
to  whidi  It  too  geuerdlly  leads. 


A  sint^  season  properly  spent  in  the  south, 
more  es])ecially  in  luiy,  is  often  productive 
of  the  roost  salutary  efllects  in  restoring  the 
energy  both  of  the  mind  and  body ;  and  if 
due  attention  is  paMi  to  it^men,  especially  as 
fSftanb  diet,  Ae  broefit  derived  wiD  be  bodi 
greater  and  more  j>ermanent  than  can  be  ob- 
tained, perhaps,  from  any  utlier  mode  of  treat* 
ment* 

Tlie  morblfl  states  of  the  mucous  mpm- 
bnuies  generally  are  greatly  benefited  by  a 
mild  climate.  We  have  already  remarked  its 
beneficial  effects  in  the  diseasied  oooditiann 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  and  that  of  the 
stomach,  in  dyspeptic  affecnons.  In  simihu- 
States  of  the  intestinal  BMHubnuie,  accom- 
panied with  chianip  dianboa,  a  mild  ciiasMie 
will  contribute  jH)werfully  to  restore  tIk  parts  to 
a  healthy  state.  Dysmenurrlusa,  wtueii  la  fre- 
<)aently  dependent  on  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  is  often  quite  removed, 
and  the  healthy  stale  of  the  whole  ut^inue 
ftim^ions  restored. 

Iiritable  cutaneous  disease*  are  also  much 
alleviated  by  t  retidMoe  in  a  warm  ctimale. 

It  would  be  im{K)s8ible,  without  extending 
this  article  to  an  undue  length,  to  particularise 
all  the  disordeeed  eonditions  o(  the  system  in 
which  the  change  to  a  mild  climate  proves 
useful ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  several 
di^tmct  periods  of  lift  atwbidi  the  beneficial 
effects  of  such  a  measure  have  appeared  to  us 
most  striking,  when  from  any  cause  the  health 
ha.s  Ijt'come  denuited.  'I'he  first  is  during 
childhood.  From  what  has  been  said,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article,  of  Ae  operation  of  a 
mild  climate  on  tin  \  motis  function?,  it  will 
be  easily  understwxi  huw  beneficially  this>  in- 
fluence must  be  exerted  at  lliis  early  j>eriod 
of  life,  in  favouring  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  system;  and  accordingly  we  have 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  obsenini;  the 
exceUott  effects  produced  on  the  liealth  of 
delicate  children  by  a  residence  of  one  or  two 

winters  in  It;ily. 

When  the  health  of  children  it  naturally 
delicate,  or  when  it  has  been  rendered  so  bj 

some  of  the  diseases  of  childhood,  such  as 
measles,  hooumg-cough,  scarlet-fever,  &c.,  uo 
measure  vrith  which  we  are  acquainted  will 
prove  so  effectual  in  restoring  the  health  at  a 
change  to  a  dry  and  warm  climate. 

Again,  about  the  period  of  puberty,  or  a 
little  before  this  time*  a  change  to  a  southern 
elimale  far  one  or  two  whiten  is  a  measons 
which,  if  j  udiciously  advised  aiid  carefully 
eitecuicd,  will  seldom  fsiil  to  improve  the 
general  health  of  delicate  persons,  and  favour 
the  full  development  of  the  system  which 
takes  place  at  this  period  of  life ;  and  when 
there  exists  a  disposition  to  tubercular  disease, 
it  will  tend  materially  to  obviate  it.  We  beg, 
however,  to  observe  that  we  speak  of  die  ef&cui 
of  climate  in  those  cases,  not  so  much  as  a 
sii^le  remedial  measure,  as  a  measure  vHiich« 
while  it  oontribtttes  poweiAilly  of  itself  to  im- 
prove the  health,  favours  the  opemfion  of  a 
proper  regimen,  and  such  other  remedies  as 
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the  dmmitaiiQM  of  the  r«T«'"'i«>"  ewe  may 
iMmrc. 

The  third  period  of  human  life  at  which 

We  lia"i  (    ri  i:i;irke(l    Hie    ]K)werfuI  influciico 

of  a  aulfl  dunate  in  aaueUontitig  the  health, 
oeeoi*  tk  ft  uum  adwioed  aiie.    Hie  tmt 

first  occur  while  tin  ^o-ly  is  yet  in  proffres<i 
to  maturity,  the  thini  when  it  has  pasiied 
the  zenitli  of  its  power.  In  the  first  instano^ 
a  mild  climate  enal>lt^  a  delicate  frame  to 
attain  more  certainly  its  full  roatunty ;  m  the 
latter  it  prevents  it  from  sinking  prematurely 
into  dcoi^itude,  and  rnahhn  it  to  prolong  its 
fcriTlwicg  until  ^  period  martLcd  far  in  iw« 
turn!  (Iftay 

From  about  the  age  of  fifty  to  that  of  i&ixty, 
fbough  not  unfrequently  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  eitJier  wlitn  the  system  is  naturally 
weak,  or  the  aiui>e:i  of  disease  have  been 
powrerfuUy  mpplied,  the  impaired  oonditioil  «f 
liealth  now  alluded  lo  usually  supenr^ies. 
Thb  state  is  marked  rather  by  anomalous 
JLsonler  of  various  furiction.s,  uidicutivc  of  a 
premature  decay  of  the  powers  of  life,  than 
by  any  fornwl  dieeaie  aclnoifledfed  in  our 
systems  of  i:n-(  logy.  The  activit\  of  tlip 
mmd  and  the  bodily  vi^NUr  hftfe  sunk  moxiy 
degrees,  without  any  evident  eause,  and  the 
individual,  l)oth  in  appcynn-rp  anri  feeiiiii^, 
seems  rapidly  lapMug  luto  pn  iu-iturf  old  age 
and  its  accompanying  infirmities.  Tins  di*- 
oidered  itate  of  t^  health  lus  been  termed 
tiie  CUmaetme  Dkea$e:  hut,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  it  occasionally  occurs  lon^ 
before  the  period  of  life  at  wbtcfa  this  change 
of  the  constitution  it  stated  to  ooctir  natanJIy. 
(See  AcK.) 

The  causes  which  Itad  to  this  condttioa  of 
llie  iMftlth  are  various;  as,  for  instance,  an 
ttama  and  sedentary  life,  lonj;  continued  itnd 
close  mental  application,  or  irregular  and  in- 
temperate Iiabibi  of  living;  and  oflener  stdl 
it  if  the  ooDsequenoe  of  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  ae*«rat  of  these  causes.  Fram  what* 
pver  cause  it  originates,  a  change  for  one  or 
two  years  to  a  milder  cUmate  wUl  prove  of 
tlw  fiealest  benefit  in  tealoring  tbe  imalirl  to 
his  wontptl  healtli. 

Ikforc  clostng  lias  brief  survey  of  climate, 
and  of  the  various  diseases  benefited  by  it, 
there^  nsnains  one  ciicnmstance  to  be  noticed, 
and  it  is  one  of  some  importance  to  the  in- 
valid :  we  lUlude  to  tlie  proper  ijericxi  for  his 
returning  to  this  oouotiy  from  the  mild^ 
iCRions  where  be  has  been  sojouninf .  In- 
valids finding  a  very  sensible  improvement  in 
tlie  state  of  tlitir  healUi,  are  too  apt  to  con- 
»id«r  themselves  well,  and  become  impatient 
to  return  home  on  d>e  letist  feeling  of  incon- 
wnience  from  the  heat  of  Uu:  spring.  In- 
fluenced hy  ihi-*  or  other  causes,  they  fre- 
quently err  by  leaving  a  aouthem  cHmaiatoo 
early.  A  rdapse  of  the  disease,  Ibr  tiw  one 
or  relief  of  which  they  were  sent  nt^roul, 
IS  not  unfrequently  tlie  conseouencc ;  and  thus 
H  oAsn  hnniens  tbat  by  a  little  impatienoe, 
or  impnidence,  and  occasioimlly  from  igno- 
rance of  the  consequence^  tlie  advantages 


obtained  by  passing  ti  whole  winter  in  a  mild 
climate  an  spcodiljf  destnqrad.   It  should  be  • 
the  care  of  the  medical  Mviser  to  warn  his 

patient,  before  he  leaves  his  owi\  country, 
of  tbe  nsk  he  runs  by  returning  home  too 
early.  If  bis  winter  residence  has  been  Italy, 
the  invalid  sliould  avoid  recrossing  the  Alps 
till  the  summer  is  fairly  establudied  m  Switzer- 
land. He  may  commence  his  jountey  north- 
wards from  his  winter  quailers  in  May,  but 
should  linger  in  tbe  north  of  Italy,  or  among 
the  Italian  lakes,  till  he  finds  tlie  lieat  incon- 
venient. This  will  sekUm  happen  before  tbe 
first  or  second  wedt  of  inne ;  and  whatever 
may  be  his  feebngs  in  Italy,  the  period  we 
have  just  mentioned  will  be  suthcieiiUy  early 
to  arrive  in  SwitMrhnd.  1  ndepeudently  of  tbe 
risk  of  exjwsnre  to  cold  while  cro^smg  the 
Alps,  which  may,  indeed,  be  avoided  by  pro- 
per dolbing  and  arranging  the  day's  journey 
so  as  to  complete  it  before  sun-eet,  the  invalid 
will  find  a  remarkable  difTereiioe  between  the 
atmosphere  of  Switzerland  and  that  of  luily. 
lie  will  be  particularly  sensible  of  tbe  keen- 
ness of  the  evenings  and  niglMs  in  Switasriand. 
Indeed,  the  scenery  of  these  two  countries 
du€s  not  difier  more  remarkably  to  tiie  eye  than 
does  their  climate  to  the  feelings. 

When  the  winter  bus  been  passed  in  Ma- 
deira or  any  of  Uie  other  Atlantic  iskuids, 
and  more  piarticularly  the  West  Indies,  the 
invalid  should  be  still  more  careful  not  to 
leave  his  quarters  too  early  in  the  season. 
Ry  a  little  care  to  avoid  exiMJsuri  t<i  tfie  sun, 
he  may  escape  injury  from  tne  beat ;  but  it  will 
be  dimcult  for  him  to  guard  against  the  per- 
nicious efiei-Ls  of  our  cul!  Tiorth-efist  wind 
as  lie  eaters  tlie  ch;uinel,  or  arrives  ou  our 
shores. 

A  delicate  tnvabd  who  lias  passed  the  winter 
in  any  southern  climate,  should  endeavour  to 
arnimre  his  journey  or  voyage  so  as  not  to 
reach  totgland  belive  the  middle  or  rather  the 
end  of  June ;  and  bis  warm  clothing,  which  be 
may  have  laid  jLside,  should  Ik'  n  snmcd  the 
moment  im  feclmgs  tell  him  that  be  is  entering 
a  colder  and  nioie  variable  dimate. 

It  IS  tif  till-  ffatcst  conseqnenre  to  invalidi 
to  manitani  an  active  stale  of  tiie  circuUtion 
in  the  surface  and  extremities,  which  (-;uiM)C 
be  done  in  this  oouittnr  without  the  assMtanoa 
of  warm  clotbmg.  The  incrsased  cncutation 
in  the  extreme  vessels  is  one  of  tlie  effects  of  a 
vrarm  climate*  from  which  the  invalid  derives 
thefnatest  advantage;  and  it  ahonid  be  Ids 
especial  care  to  prcscn-c  it  while  in  pro^ss  to 
aud  after  bis  arrival  in  a  colder,  as  to  the 
steady  maintenance  of  tilts  for  a  considenibie 
length  of  time  he  must  mainly  look  for  the 
preservation  of  his  new  stock  of  health. 

In  leaving  his  own  country,  therefore,  in  the 
early  autumn,  on  his  w^  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  in  returning  home  in  die  succeeding 
spring,  he  should  avoid  exposure  lo  great 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  thus  endea- 
vour to  aacwe  the  adsantiBss,  as  it  wve,  «f 

(Jwmi  dark.) 
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COI.l).  It  is  (U-ii^TUKl  uiiili  I  t"  !n;ul  to 
treat  oi  the  murbid  td. » is  <  (  .  \(  .»i\t;  vu\d 
applied  to  die  human  body,  .md  of  the  means 
of  removini;  them  ;  and  also  of  the  applicilioQ 
of  ctiUl  its  a  remedy  in  dtsKLses. 

Th«*  term  coid  is  relutivc,  and  perhaps, 
Ktnctl^  t{)e«knig,  ought  to  be  restricted  lo  that 
MfHBlion  which  n  produced  in  the  tnmial 

f)fi{ly  1»\  iIh- alistr.if  lion  of  cilnric  fr>)ni  it,  in 
<  un!*qufnce  of  llie  auplicutiun  of  any  sulid, 
tluid,  or  gu,  of «  lower  temiieratulv  tlwn 
itM-'If.  In  common  Ianguan*»,  ho\vr%rr,  rnM  Is 
s|N>ken  of  as  a  uositive  agent,  and  by  Mime 
men  of  science  it  has  been  suppoMd  to  have  fts 
dutuict  ao  existenoe  as  calonc,  or  the  matt^ 
of  heat.  TTie  r»uh  of  some  experiments  insti- 
tuted to  denu'iistnite  that  cold  may  l)e  radiated 
in  tlie  same  way  us  cakiric,  appeals  to  have 
oonfirmed  this  opinion  in  some  minds ;  but  the 
etli'f  ts  fmi<hiri'<i  liy  tliosc  fx|x*nrnruts  are 
explicable  on  the  sup^>ositJon  that  caiohc  is 
ladiaied,  and  not  an  agent  of  an  opposite 
character. 

n»e  setusation  of  cold  is  not  always  produced 
by  the  same  det^ree  of  temperature,  lt>r  it  dc- 
peods  TCQr  much  on  the  slate  of  the  body 
previoua  to  iti  appliooion ;  indeed,  what 
may  be  considered  a  I«)w  temp> T.itiirt>  under 
some  circumstaaccs  will  cause  tlie  sensation 
of  warmth,  and  a  comparatively  high  tem|)e- 
rature  will  ptiKliK  e  that  of  cold.  If  Uie  riuht 
hand  be  mmn.r.sLd  in  water  at  tlie  temperature 
of  80"  of  Kah.  and  tlie  left  in  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water  at  4U",  tlie  former  will  receive 
the  Mnaatioa  of  heat,  and  the  Uuter  that  of 
cold  ;  but  if  tlic  two  (jnnntities  of  water  be 
then  mixed,  and  both  bauds  dipped  into  the 
mixtoie  at  the  same  time,  the  feeling  of  cold 
will  he-  prodiiml  in  the  ridit,  and  the  ft-i-linu 
of  warrulli  m  the  left ;  so  that  no  fixe<l  ttnipe- 
nture  can  be  called  either  hot  or  cold.  The 
generation  of  animul  liiat,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  interiiul  duvelopuicnl  of  culuric,  is  accom- 
plished by  a  process  continually  going  on  in 
the  body,  mote  actively  perhaps  at  some  times 
dian  at  ocheis. 

Tilt'  alistnictioii  of  caloric  from  the  body 
witliin  given  bounds  may  be  r^jarded  as  a 
salutary  process ;  on  this  cirramstance  the  do- 
pree  of  vigour  nbs«nab!e  in  tlie  human  fntme, 
in  t«Diper;ite  climates,  so  much  greater  than  m 
cither  what  are  called  the  toirid  or  frozen 
regions,  may  in  no  small  measure  depend; 
the  degree  of  abstraction  being  neither  so  great 
as  to  leave  the  system  torpid,  nor  so  slight  as 
to  render  it  oppressed.  Instinct  and  reason 
have  led  to  attempts  to  regulate,  by  various 
artificial  means,  tins  cooling  effect  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  in  cold  climates  and 
seasons,  as  welt  as  by  ocmtrivanoes  Ibr  cooling 
the  air  in  hot  regions,  to  protect  the  system 
against  tlie  etiects  of  excessive  heat ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  provision  in  nature 
seems  in  some  degree  to  be  made  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  in  the  aiuma!  kingdom  ;  for  in 
very  told  climates  wool  uiid  hair  grow  alnin- 
dauUy  long  and  thick  on  the  brutes,  so  as  to 
protect  thm  againit  cold,  while  in  Uie  hotter 


( limati^s  tlieir  skin  is  scarcely  covered  ;  and  the 
same  animal  on  being  removed  iVuiu  a  culd  to 
a  warm  country,  or  from  a  warm  to  a  cold 
one,  is  foun<I  to  i  Iianjt  ilie  length  of  his  coat. 
Thus  dogs  lakiu  Iniui  l.iigland  to  India  will 
often  lose  all  their  hair;  and  in  our  own  climate 
Uk  hone  is  well  known  to  have  the  length  of 
the  hair  covering  his  skin  regulated  by  the 
clotliim.'  in  till  stable. 

Perhaps  the  temperature  of  tlie  atmosphere 
which  is  most  congenial  to  the  human  body  is 
a  nin-j^r*  liotwceii  .'.')''  and  70*  of  Fah. ;  but  habit 
lius  much  tu  lio  Willi  tiiis,  as  with  almost  every 
thing  eomiected  witli  the  actions  of  the  animal 
economy.  An  extreme  degree  of  heat  may  be 
of^en  enduretl  without  much  inconvenience  by 
lliosc  have  been  long  liabiiuatt-d  to  it ;  ami 
the  tome  may  be  said  of  cold.  Uut  when  the 
system  has  Iwen  nndiing  an  effort,  if  the  es- 
pre-Hsion  may  l>e  uvd,  to  resist  the  bid  effects 
uf  either  a  \t  ry  low  or  high  teiuix-rature,  a 
great  and  sud(len  change  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  is  always  productive  of  inconve- 
nience. Tliis  remark  refers  not  to  a  charnje  of 
climate  only,  but  to  the  vicissitudes  which  may 
occur  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  same  climate.  Persoiks  who  are  strong  and 
robust,  however,  feel  less  inconvenienct  from 
these  sudden  changes  than  those  who  arc 
weakly;  hence  the  importance  of  regulating 
tlie  quantity  of  elothinir  accordini;  to  the  f)o\vers 
of  the  system,  and  esjiecially  according  lo  the 
vigour  with  wludi  the  ciicnlation  of  the  blood 
is  carried  on.  A  very  frtquent  exposure  to 
changes  of  temperature  will  oflen  enable  the 
Ixxly  to  resist  tlie  ill  efTects  of  tliese  changes, 
and  afliurds  another  instance  of  the  power  of 
habit.   The  &ct  just  mentioned  is  illwrtraled 

by  tlic  ^:rw>d  heaUli  often  enjoyed  by  flir.,(  |>er- 
soua  who  attend  large  furnaces,  ylasji-bloweis, 
smelters,  Jce.  The  wn  I  I  I  power  of  the 
body  to  accommodate  iLselt  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  placed,  is,  m  thii^  punicular, 
exemplified  in  a  very  striking  way.  Hence, 
undoubtedly,  have  otiginaied  the  various  modca 
of  attempting  to  harden  the  system,  and  thus 
to  nrei>are  it  to  resist  the  morbific  agency  of 
cold.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  means 
will  often  give  tone  to  weakly  per*ons,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  vicissitudes  of  climate; 
out  with  sucli  i>tT.'Hiiis  much  ciire  is  requisite 
tliiit  the  plan  be  not  earned  too  hastily  into 
effect.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
cannot  l>y  any  care  be  brought  to  l>»>ar  it,  and 
in  such  instances  warm  clotliini^  must  be  mainly 
depended  on  as  a  defence  firom  the  sedative 
action 'of  cold. 

This  leads  to  the  more  special  consideration 
of  tlie  morbid  effectt  produced  on  tlie  human 
body  by  the  wdbe  degree  of  the  ahetraction  of 
heat  from  it. 

Caloric,  or  heat,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
acts  a.s  a  stiinulunt  when  applied  to  the  animal 
body,  iu  effects  being  local  or  peneiai  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  degree  of  it»  apptieation : 
it  incre.t.MS,  like  most  other  stimulants,  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels;  but  (as 
is  also  the  one  gencially  with  stimulanlt)  a 
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collapse,  (or  in  aii  action  lowrr  irnn  wliich 
is  natural,)  after  tlie  excitentf ut  has  8uk>!>iiifd. 
Effet-ts  exactly  tlie  reverjjf  of  these  take  place 
from  tlip  nbs  tract  inn  of  caloric,  or,  to  usv  tho 
common  phrase,  from  the  application  of  culd. 
Heat  in  therefore  a  stimulant,  atui  cold  a  ;eda- 
ttve,  although  the  exact  mode  in  which  heat  or 
cold  act  on  the  body  will  probably  never  be 
determined. 

The  w«U  known  immediate  effects  of  a  con- 
aiderable  abstraction  of  heat  are — the  sensation 
wliic  fi  is  calli.ll  a»/</,  pallor  of  the  skin — from 
liie  absence  ol  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  ; 
or  a  leddish  blue  colour  esjiecially  of  the  Itands, 
tun,  nose,  lips,  from  a  delay  of  blood  within 
the  capillaries,  so  that  it  becomes  venous ; — a 
shrunken  state  of  the  skin,  ami  a  contraction  of 
it  around  the  snudl  inlands  which  are  imbedded 
in  it,  and  around  the  hairs,  caoatng  it  to 
become  rouefi,  und  to  rcscmhlc  the  surface 
of  a  plucked  guosc ;  hence  tiie  techiucal 
term  entii  anteruia.  The  tame  state  of  the 
skin  of  thp  scalp  ofteti  ratisrs  i\u-  Iiair  to 
rifle  in  some  decree  frrmi  ilie  liead,  wjdi  a 
feeling  <^  tightness  :  this  is  called  horripi- 
Uttia.  Hie  extremities  of  the  body  suHer 
fint,  as  the  fingers,  toes,  cars,  nose,  &c.,  i.  e. 
the  piuls  farthest  from  the  heart.  The  fingers 
and  loei  become  sensibiy  smaller,  so  that 
rings  which  fitted  before  (all  from  ti»  fingers, 
and  shoes  drop  from  the  feet  for  which  they 
were  not  previously  too  large.  The  action 
of  the  heart  becomes  dinuaished  in  force»  and 
sometimes  also  in  frequency — the  latter  being 
most  commonly  tlie  result  of  exix).sure  to 
a  very  intense  degree  of  cold ;  and  not  un- 
ftequently  the  putoalionsy  although  weak, 
become  more  fi«quent  than  natnnii.  These 
symptoms,  \*l>i(h  may  be  considottil  the  mo- 
derate effects  of  coldj  will  vary  gr^tlv  as  to 
their  deffTM^  in  diflerent  persons  exposed  to  the 
jiamo  Imv  trmprratnrr  :  iiult  ('<l,  to  some  Jper- 
soas  the  abstraction  of  litai  l>y  the  cold  air  of 
a  finsty  day  aflbids  a  grateful  feeling,  and  to 
such  it  maybe  really  salutiry:  this  will  be 
referrtti  to  when  speaking  of  t!'e  ther.nx'utical 
effects  of  cold.  In  all  jiersons,  however,  a  very 
intone  degree  of  cold  will  produce  unpleasant 
sedative  eflects ;  and  in  those  who  have  been 
previously  ili  bililated,  the  powers  of  tJie  svsti  im 
are  deprc».sed  to  an  idannuig,  and  even  some- 
times to  a  latal  extent :  indeed  there  are  veiy 
few  irnliviiliials  who  have  such  vigour  as  to 
be  enabled  to  resist  the  consequences  of 
exposure,  without  suflkient  clothing,  to  the 
severity  of  tlie  winter  months  in  the  frozen 
regions,  or  to  the  intense  cold  which  is  met 
with  in  passing  over  very  high  mountains, 
The  viuicular  system  is  not  alone  affected  by 
the  agency  of  cold  on  the  body,  as  is  proved 
Iiy  the  sMnptom*:  which  occur  in  tin-  indrc 
seveiu  cases  of  exposure ;  the  bniin  and  nerv  ous 
system  genenllv  being  soon  brought  under 
its  influence.  IVrhaps  it  may  be  uith  pro- 
priety supposed  Uuit  tlie  nervous  systciu  pri- 
marily receives  every  impression  from  external 
agentSf  and  that  cold,  therefore,  first  acts  on 
this  syttem,  the  vascular  system  being  only 
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seeondaifly  aflbcfed ;  diis  question  need  not  be 

here  discussed. 

Numbucss,  or  a  w-^uit  of  the  ordinary  acute- 
ness  in  the  sen.se  of  touch,  is  a  consequence  of 
ex|>«)sure  to  cold  :  this  iiuTnhtic<s  is  experienced 
by  mo.st  persons  lu  Uiuir  tin^cis  and  toes  on  a 
very  cold  day,  or  after  having  been  long  im- 
meraed  in  cold  water.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
here,  that  in  these  indivtdtials  there  appears  to 
be  something:  very  peculiar  as  it  rcsykcts  the 
action  of  cold  on  their  extremities;  the  blood 
appears  to  cease  to  flow  altogether  into  the 
vf'ssrls  of  the  fiii'/cn;  an<]  toes,  which  look 
txuctly  (as  the  common  expression  implies) 
like  those  of  a  dead  person ;  and  so  torpid  do 
Uicy  become  under  these  circumsUuices,  that  a 
pin  can  scarcely  be  fell  when  placed  between 
the  f'luls  of  two  of  the  lingers,  and  the  motions 
of  the  hand  are  regulated,  not  by  the  touch,  as 
is  usual,  but  entirely  by  the  sight.  This  singular 
idiosyncrasy  ha.s  never  rcci  ivcil  a  satisfactory 
explanation  :  it  does  not  appear  to  arise  from 
di  Viilityof  the  vascular  system  alone,  for  it  is 
fbuiui  in  some  who  have  no  sijn  of  such 
debility ;  proUihly  it  may  depend,  as  all 
ido.syncrasies  appear  to  do,  on  an  original 
peculiarity  of  structure:  it  is  found  to  prevail 
m  individuals  of  the  same  family.  TTie  very 
great  diminutidii  (almi.ist  suspcii>ii>n)  cf  .sensi- 
bility in  such  cases  may  arise  in  some  measure 
fiom  a  want  <if  the  necessary  supply  of  Mood 
to  the  extri  niitiis  of  tlie  nen-es ;  as  it  is  an 
undoubte<i  fact  iluit  their  sensibility  is  greatly 
regulated  in  its  degree  by  the  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  through  the  c.i|)ill  iries.  It  may 
also  in  part  depend  on  the  direct  effect  of  the 
cold  on  the  ner\'es  Uiemselves ;  but  tliat  tliis 
action  on  the  nerves  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  torpor  Is  rendered  probable,  if  not  proved, 
by  the  fiict,  tliat  if  artificial  warmth  he  applied 
SO  as  to  bring  tlie  fingers  to  tlicir  natural  tem- 
perature, the  sensibility  will  not  return  until 
the  circulation  is  restnn  d. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  bod^'  l>ecomes  less 
sensible  to  the  touch  under  the  influence  of  a 
great  degree  of  cold  ;  and  the  sense  of  taste  is 
sometimes  blunted.  But  further,  when  a  still 
pr<*ater  effect  is  prcxlucetl,  the  brain  loses  its 
eneigy,  and  an  irresistible  desire  to  sleep 
ensues.  Here  we  may  again  observe  diat  it  is 
hardly  pns^ihh  to  determine  whether  thiji  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  motion  of  the  cold  as  a 
sedative  on  the  brain,  or  whether  it  deiK-ndson 
a  want  of  the  (hie  supjily  of  IiIockI  to  that 
orifan  on  account  of  the  diniinishcd  action  %>{ 
tlie  heart.  When  tflis  overpowering  tendency 
to  sleep  has  commenced,  much  danger  is  to  hie 
apprehen<led  ;  for  it  ha-*  generally  been  found, 
NNhen  indulged,  to  he  the  precursor  of  death. 
The  interesting  account  given  by  CaptaiJi  Cook 
of  the  excursion  of  Dr.  Solander  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hanks,  with  nine  otVicr  in(Ii\  idiials,  over  tlie 
hills  of  Terra  del  Fjie<40,  afiurds  a  very  strong 
illiistiation  of  this  effect  of  Cold.  Dr.  Solander, 
who  hafl  witnessed  the  tor^wr  and  death  |>ro- 
(luccd  by  .severe  cold  while  crossing  over  some 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  norttl  of 
Europe^  tliought  it  necess:u^'  to  put  bis  com- 
panions on  their  guard,  aad  requested  them  to 
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iw&ik  detcrminaldy  the  ftfottg  tmdaiej  to 

sleep  which  he  exj)ected  some  of  them  would 
feci ;  his  words,  quoted  by  Captain  Cook,  were, 
"  WlK>e\'cr  sits  down  will  sleep,  ami  wluxver 
sleeps  will  wake  no  more."  The  doctor  wta 
the  fint  who  bewail  to  e«periepce  tfw  aniiei- 
] Kited  effect  of  tlit-  cold  ;  and  so  irn  sisiihlc  wa5 
tlie  inclination  to  sleep,  even  lu  him,  that  in 
spite  of  his  ittdlfRient  and  fears  he  intreaMd 
his  rnmpnnirins  to  allow  liim  io  lii'  tiown  :  thi-y 
acted  u[x)a  llif  kiiowli'<lce  lie  had  aiiurded 
then  for  their  own  s;itVt\ ,  ;m(l  pirtly  by  in- 
tra;^ tutd  partly  by  force  kept  him  mt  some 
time  from  indulging  his  destnictiTe  inelimtian; 
but  at  last,  becoming  theinselvt  s  almost  ex- 
hausted, thev  were  obliged  to  leave  him  behind, 
togetiier  with  two  black  servants  who  had  also 
become  drowsy.  Dr.  Solaiider  was,  however, 
rcnued,  althou^i  wiUi  the  Kre:tte.<>i  ditficulty, 
after  having  slept  about  Hve  minutes  only,  and 
carrie<l  to  a  fire  which  sionif  of  the  party  had 
succeeded  in  kindling;,  and  thus  narrowly 
escaped  death,  although  for  a  time  he  almost 
lost  the  power  of  his  limbs.  The  two  poor 
bfaicki  perished. 

Mnny  examples  of  this  extremf  fVi  •  t  f 
cold  will  be  found  on  record  m  tite  wri- 
tings of  travellers  and  historians:  the  same 
effect  i»  prOfhiced,  tn  n  cortnin  rxtcnt,  in  this 
country  m  very  severe  wuiltr.s.  The  celebrated 
traveller  Dr.  Kdward  Daniel  Clarke,  the  late 
eloquent  1'rofes.sor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Uni> 
versity  of  Cambridtre,  was  on  one  occasion 
nearly  lusin;;  his  life  by  cold,  llavin^-^  pu  formed 
divine  service  at  a  church  near  Ciuubridge  in 
the  aJtemooo  of  a  very  severely  cold  snowy 
Sunday,  in  ihe  year  101B  or  1«19,  he  tnounte*! 
his  horse  for  tiie  pur|)use  uf  returning  hoiiie. 
Soon  finding  himself  becoming  very  cold  and 
sleepy,  and  knowing  well  the  dantrer  of  v'ivui:: 
>vay  to  sleep,  he  put  the  horse  into  a  tvLsi  trot, 
hoping  by  tliat  means  to  arouse  himself  from 
tlie  alanning  torpor  which  was  cominff  Over 
him :  this  means  was  unavailing ;  and  then 
fearing  that  he  slumld  stnui  fall  from  his  sf  at, 
he  dismounted,  and  determiuing  to  use  every 
effiMt  to  resist  sleep,  pat  the  bridle  under  his 
arm  and  walked  as  rapidly  as  ho  could .  Tliiv, 
however,  did  not  long  succeed  :  the  bndte 
dropped  flcm  hit  arm,  his  legs  b^ian  lo 
(auller,  and  he  was  just  sinking  down  upon 
the  snow,  to  rise,  probably,  no  more,  when  a 
l^tleman  who  knew  him  came  up  to  him 
*nagi|(,  and  rescued  him  firom  his  perilous 
situation.  This  aocomrt  was  |i;iven  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  hy  Dr.  Clarke  himself 
the  succeeding  morning ;  tie  then  felt  languid 
and  feverish,  after  having  had  a  good  deal  of 
reaction  diiririg;  the  night,  but  the  tSkuSt  SOOn 
pasae'd  oH  eulirely. 

The  action  of  cold  is  probably,  as  htS  been 
already  remarked,  greater  on  Uiose  persons 
who  have  naturally  a  weak  circulation,  or  who 
have  become  weak  from  any  debilitatmt?  cause; 
and  this  last  is  the  reason  why  those  are  verr 
soon  affected  by  it  who  have  andergone  rouai 
fatigue.  \  moist  state  of  tlu^  skin  from  per- 
spiration or  damp  clothing  will  alao  accelerate 
me  effect  of  com,  by  supendding  to  the  direct 


effect  of  the  cold  air  the  fordter  ahsUetlion 
of  caloric  bv  evwporalioa.  It  is  «  corioos 
but  welt  establMied  fitct,  that  when  the  mind 

IS  deeply  ent;aucd,  the  body  i-.   les>  alfeeled 

by  cold;  and  it  is  perh^  on  this  account 
wat  maniacs  vrill  often  bear  eapoiire'  to 

extreme  cold  without  complaining. 

When  the  body  is  wana,  and  the  circuUition 
vi^rous,  provided  there  be  no  perspiiatkm 
on  the  skin,  the  bad  etllets  of  expo^tire  to 
cold  are  Iw  likely  to  be  expeneiiced.  The 
common  :  M  i;cc,  therefore,  of  persons  coolil^ 
themaelvcii  gradually  befiace  thcqr  pass  iiom  m 
warm  room  into  m  open  air  \m  originated 
in  error:  the  i^reatej5t  protection  from  the  kid 
consequences  of  sodi  a  change  is  found  in  a 
vigorous  eireulatioiii  m  warm  dry  sltin,  and 
thick  clothing. 

Long  continued  immersion  of  tiie  body  in 
cold  water  seems  to  be  productive  of  nearly 
the  same  symptoms  as  those  which  arise  from 
exposure  to  a  very  cold  atmosphere.  It  lias 
Ix't  ti  as.serte<l,  on  Uie  ground  of  rectmled  t.iets, 
that  leits  dai^er  is  likely  to  ensue  in»a  im- 
mertton  in  sea-water  than  in  fresh  water;  and 
it  has  alh  u'ed  tlial  this  minor  degree  of 

eti'eci  IS  refemble  to  the  stimulatuig  qualUy 
afforded  to  the  sea-water  by  the  salts  whieli 
are  dissolvefl  by  it.  Tliis  solution  of  tJie  fiicts 
is  probably  in  [xirt  correct ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  water  of  the  sea  is  nndy 
so  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  rivers,  Uie  immense 
mass  of  the  ocean  requiring  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  of  a  winter  to  eool  it  down 
to  the  lower  degrees  of  temperatuic  of  the 
vrinter  atmosphere:  there  must  besides,  by 
means  of  the  tide^,  be  a  continual  adniivture 
of  tlie  warm  water  fipom  the  southern  seas  with 
the  colder  water  of  the  northern.  A  doubly 
however,  cannot  be  entertained  of  the  advantage 
which  persons  who  are  exposed  tu  the  mis- 
fortune of  shipwreck  during  severe  cold  will 
derive  from  keeping  themselves  imraen>ed  in 
the  sea-water ;  and  not  only  because  the  water 
is  warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  l>iit  als^j  be- 
cause it  will  prevent  the  effects  of  evapomtioQ. 
Many  interestmg  acooimts  ei  ihipwieckt  have 
been  published  whidi  ahow  Aat  this  b  not 
mere  theory. 

The  complete  end  speedy  dcBlnictian  of  lile 
from  exposure  to  intense  cold  may  result  from 
the  general  sedative  effect  which  has  been 
already  described  ;  but  when  life  is  not  totally 
lost,  the  extremities  may  lose  their  vitahQr* 
and  mortification  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent 
ensue.  Limbs  are  frequently  in  this  way  mu- 
tilated in  cold  seasons  in  northern  latitudes, 
and  in  very  high  situations ;  when  the  snrlaoe 
of  the  nose  and  the  ears  m^cr  in  this  way, 
and  are  said  to  be  firost-nipped  or  frost- 
bitten. 

But  the  injury  su!!tainod  from  exposure  to 
cold  is  not  always  dejKjndeiit  on  its  direct 
sedative  action,  fur  it  may  produce  disease, 
and  even  cause  death,  by  that  seoudary  effect 
which  is  denominated  rtaetton.  This  reaetion 
after  depression  consi.sts  in  llie  n  tum  of  the 
action  of  the  vascular  system ;  if  moderate, 
it  may  go  littte  beyond  the  natural  degree; 
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the  pulse  tx'comes  ralhcr  more  frequent  and 
full,  and  the  heat  of  tlic  surfhcc  vTCatcr  than 
natanil,  atui  a  ijlow  is  t'xjM'ricnced  over  the 
whole  body  ;  Uus  wx)ii  juii^t;*  oli,  and  leaves 
DO  evil  consequences.  But  when  the  mctkNI 
is  great,  the  vascular  excitement  is  so  ineron^d 
beyond  its  doe  bounds  ns  to  constitute  Jh  er ; 
I.' I  jierhaps  there  may  ho  in  mility  no  difference 
between  tliis  state  of  the  body  and  fever  from 
odier  causes.  Hie  s3nn|ilom9  are  oAm  tfie 
saitu',  nntl  somrtimes  last  as  lont;;  but  the  fev«?r- 
i&h  state  m  a  day  or  two  will  give  way,  in  many 
cases,  on  using  vei^  mild  renwdiesy  or  even 
without  any  remedies  at  aU :  such  cases  are 
called  ephtim  ral  fever. 

Fever  is  not  the  only  consequence  to  he 
feared  from  reaction  afiier  exposure  to  cold ; 
local  inflammations  may  folio*  this  f^eral  reac- 
tion,and  anyof  the  iniemal  iTicrnbraiif's  oroi^ans 
may  become  tlie  seat  of  Uie  mtlanimation  ;  but 
flu  uurticu la r  organ  affected  in  each  case  may 
he  uetermined  by  some  local  predisposition  : 
thus  one  person  will  liave  catarrh,  another 
cynmdiie  loosinaris,  a  thlid  nDeunonia,  as  a 
consequence  of  exposure  to  cold. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
it  is  to  tlu>  txrcss  (if  tlir  n-actintj  tliat  su<  1> 
effects,  both  local  and  general,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed; and  hettoe  the  importance  of  cuanlin^ 
Ui^iinst  every  circumsfeuice  wliirh  inay  luive  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  the  system  ininiuderalely 
after  exposure  to  c<ild,  and  of  employin?^ 
mwsures  calculated  to  subdue  the  action  of  the 
liMtirt  and  bloodvesseLi  when  there  is  a  threaten- 
ing of  sanguineous  excitement.  The  danger 
of  ajqilying  heat  too  rapidly  is  now  genenUy 
known,  as  well  ta  that  of  administering  in- 
ternally any  stmnvr  stiinulantv.  A  jveixMi  wlio 
has  become  seriously  affected  by  cold  should 
be  placed  in  warm  air  about  65*  or  70**,  and 
should  bp  Well  rnvemi  over  with  Haiiiiel  to 
prevent  the  heat,  as  u  lieeomes  generated  in  the 
DOdy,  from  passing  off.  Fikiuhi  of  the  surface 
fay  means  of  the  warm  hands  of  two  or  three 
attendants,  or  witli  warm  flannels,  may  be  em- 
ployed :  in  extreme  cases  the  body  may  be  wrap- 
ped in  hot  blankets  until  reaction  commences; 
lancehotponlticesorfoflienlationsmay  be  applied 
witli  aih  aiita:;e  to  the  abdomen  ;  tht-  warm  air, 
vapour,  or  wHter  bath,  about  the  temperature 
of  OB"*,  may  be  employed  in  those  instances 
wherf  ilie  vital  s]iark  appears  almost  extin- 
guished. The  mtsins  ulrca<ly  recommendetl 
must  be  combined  with  the  employment  of 
intettttl  stimulants,  alcohol,  spices,  ammonia, 
&c. :  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
ili-siralilc  to  avoid  tlie  employment  of  internal 
Stimulants  to  any  sieal  extent ;  indeed  to  avoid 
tiiem  altogether  if  possible,  as,  after  reaction 
ha":  commenced,  they,  by  their  anion  on  the 
system,  may  cause  the  injurious  consequences 
or  excessive  excitement.  If  asphyxia  (or  a 
sus|>cnsion  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungN)  succeed  to  the  application  of  cold,  ar- 
tificial respiration,  and  the  other  means  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  asphyxia,  may 
be  required.  When  the  heat  and  action  oip 
the  system  beghi  to  n  turn,  cure  is  espei  ially 
necessary  lest  the  excitement  rise  to  an  im- 


moderate degree.  The  same  principle  must 
be  oat  gaide  in  attempting  to  prevent  inju- 
rious con.sequence!'  nfter  the  Uxal  effects  of 
cold.  Chilblains,  which  are  a  common  con- 
sequence of  the  local  application  of  cold, 
may  be  prevented  by  warmmg  tlie  parts  affected 
Tery  c^radually,  and  by  cooling  tiicm,  as  soon 
as  n  action  takrs  jilace,  to  tlie  extent  of  piO- 
ductng  the  sensation  called  tlic  kot-ack, 

La^  draughts  of  cold  fluids,  taken  when 
the  body  is  fatigued  and  perspirinc:,  nre  often 
productive  of  serious,  or  even  faud  con.se- 
quenc  es  :  tlie  t  flw  ts  are  a  faultering  of  the 
pulse,  lalxnaoiis  hreuthm'^,  dimne'^s  of  >i'jl)t, 
giddiness,  aud  then  i^enetul  lorjior  and  dtalli. 
Tlie  proper  mode  of  treating  these  cases  has 
never  been  well  pointed  out ;  it  fqtpears,  how- 
ever, a  rational  piactice  to  $^ve,  as  soon  as 
possible,  ^lonie  >\arm  fluid,  to  apply  hot  (o- 
mentations  or  poultices  to  tlie  episastrium, 
and  to  resort  to  the  means  indicated  fa^  the 
principles  already  laid  down. 

The  abstraction  of  calunc  from  the  body 
may  and  is  fi^uently  made  to  conduce  to 
the  recovery  of  peisoiis  labouring  under 
disease. 

As  a  them])eutiral  at'cnt,  C()1<1  i*-  einployeil 
to  accomplish  one  of  the  three  following 
purposes ; — 1st,  to  depress  inordinate  actioa 
of  the  vaseiilar  system ;  2nd,  to  relax  the 
muscles ;  3rd,  to  eive  \  i^'our  to  the  body. 

The  sedative  effect  produced  by  oold  ins 
been  ;(1n  If|^  sufliciently  d\\v\{  upon  tn  show 
how  It  may  l)e  employed  Ueuclitiiilly  tO!»ubdue 
high  vascular  action.  In  inflammation,  tiiere- 
fore,  and  in  feven,  oold  may  veiy  ohen  be 
considered  as  one  of  our  most  vahmble  reme- 

dies.    It  may  be  suyi]ios€d  by  some  persons, 

tliat  the  beneficial  effect  resuiltrng  fh)m  the 
employment  of  cold  in  inflammation  and 

fever  arises  from  the  simple  dimimilion  of  tlie 
heat :  indeed  it  is  most  proUibk  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  augmented  heat  in  those 
diseases  that  it  was  at  first  resorted  to  ;  but  our 
present  improved  fxithological  views  enable  us 
to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  the  action 
of  remedies ;  and  there  cannot  now  exist  a 
doubt  diat  the  advantage  arismg  ftom  the  us« 
of  eold  in  fever  and  inflammation  is  lo  be 
ascribed  to  its  allaying  vatcular  action. 

When  inflammation  is  situated  in  the  external 
part"?  of  thptnmk  of  the  body,  or  in  the  extremi- 
Ufcs,  one  of  tile  means  most  commonly  employed 
to  subdue  it  is  the  application  of  an  eva]ionitiiig 
lotion.  The  lotion  may  be  nied  cold,  and  then 
the  heat  is  in  some  decree  alislmcted  direcUy 
by  the  cold  fluid  ;  but  the  prmeijial  advantage 
(unless  tlte  lotion  is  coostaotly  applied)  is 
derived  from  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  n1iso!ul>  'y  net  i  ss.iry  tlint  the 
lotion  should  be  coUler  tuan  the  body  of  the 
patient,  as  evaporation  will  take  place  more 
speedily  when  it  is  tepid;  and  in  >nme  casen 
it  is  prcfciable  to  use  it  Wiirni,  on  account  of 

its  beii^  mote  agreeable  to  the  feelimgs  of  the 
patient. 

Although  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  entertdtMd 

of  tlie  advaiitaLre  of  L'ni])!oying  cold  applications 
in  cases  of  common  inflammation  of  the  sur£ice 
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and  of  the  cxtreraide*  of  the  body,  yel  by  many 
it  is  held  to  be  problematical  wh«  tiior  llay  an- 
pvoperlyemployedincaies  of  internal  mflamma- 
tioiis,iis  ofme  meiafcraneg  and  organs  induded 
Mritliin  the  skull,  the  thomx,  and  tlie  ilxNuiit  n  ; 
as  by  such  means  the  blood  may  1h-  su  tiirowu 
u|)on  the  intenial  part:*  as  to  .ik'uravate  the 
iiiriammation.  As  it  rvs^xxt-*  thf  ))rain  and 
it-s  membrancM,  this  reaaoiiing,  ulUiouijh  at 
6  Hit  sight  plausible,  is  evidently  falhicious. 
The  obiect  in  cases  of  inflammation  being  to 
l«Men  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  aflected, 
any  nir.ins  which  will  controiil  tlie  action  of 
the  carotid  artenes  must  be  useful  in  inflamioa- 
tion  within  the  bead,  as  it  is  by  those  aHeriea 
that  the  jrrcatcr  part  of  tliebK  unl  i>  conveyi d 
thitiier.  Cold  applied  to  the  :>calp  will  be 
Ibund  to  act  as  a  sedative,  not  only  upon  the 
resspis  of  the  intftruments,  but  (by  a  sym- 
p;i!jiy  which  is  wtU  known  to  exwt  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  vessels)  upon  the 
carotids  also.  It  most  be  clear,  tiierefure,  even 
flmn  theoiy,  that  cold  applied  to  the  integu- 
ments of  the  lit'ud  will  !»■  of  service  in  iii- 
flammatory  diseases  of  the  brainy  but  ex|>e- 
nence  has  long  decided  die  ptHlit,  and  no 

f>rartitinnr  r  oinlt.s  this  powerful  reme4y  when 
le  has  to  combat  witli  such  affections. 

The  immediate  efl^  produced  by  a  sudden 
dash  of  cold  water,  or  by  a  stream  of  tlie  same 
poured  upon  tlie  face  and  head,  is  found  useful 
in  many  states  of  tlie  lirain.  Tliis  modt-  of 
using  the  remedy  is  sometimes  adopted  with 
advantage  in  phrenitis,  in  hysteria,  in  synco]>e, 
and  in  casos  wlure  nnrrotit  y)nisons  have  been 
taken  in  large  quantities,  especially  opium. 
The  advantage  tnay  be  owing  in  some  degree, 
a.'^  in  intlnmmntion,  to  the  sedative  effect  of 
the  cold  upon  ihe  bluodvessels;  but  this  cannot 
account  for  the  benefit  produced  in  syncope, 
and  tlie  sudden  impiession  made  on  the 
nerves  by  the  cold  must  be  also  taken  into  the 
account. 

It  seems  to  remain  doubtful  whether  or  not 
eold  may  with  advantage,  or  even  with  safety, 

be  applied  to  the  chest  or  abdomen  when  tin  rt* 
exists  inflammation  of  the  mcmbnuies  or  vis- 
eemwifliin  those  cavities.  This  practice  has, 
however,  of  late  been  recommenaed  by  some 
physicians  whose  opinioas  ouglit  to  have  weight, 
and  especially  so  as  the  recommendation  seems 
lo  be  grounded  on  the  result  of  expehence : 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  of  a  Ail] 
examination  of  this  iiUi  rcstin^'  su!)ject;  the  au- 
thor, however,  may  be  allowed  tu  say  UuU  in 
some  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  where  the 
pleura  has  become  inflamed,  an  evaporating;  lo- 
tion, apphc'l  over  the  part  m  punt,  has  often 
appeared  to  l)€  ofconsidenihle  >ervioe. 

Cold  applied  to  the  body  has  become  a  very 
common  remedy  in  fever,  when  the  system  is 
in  a  state  of  very  hii,d>  exi  iteinent ;  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  remedy  of  almost  uocqiialled  effi- 
cacy in  such  cases.  It  maybe  employed  by 
means  of  cold  fluids  rtceive<l  into  the  stomach, 
or  by  means  of  water  or  air  applied  to  the 
SuHace.  From  the  time  of  Hippocntes  the 
powerful  ofTects  of  cold  hiw  o  been  appreciate  d 
in  controlling  febrile  action;  and  it  uas  from 


that  |)eriod  to  the  present  time  been  occasionally 
hiudctl  as  an  important  t}iera|ieuticul  agent :  but 
it  was  not  until  of  lale  yean  that  its  applicabii- 
fity  in  cases  of  fever  bMame  fully  understood. 

^^■e  arc  more  esjxvi ally  indelited  to  lii^-  late 
Dr.  C  unrie  of  Liver|M>ul  for  our  knowledge  of 
tlie  value  of  this  refrigerant,  and  of  tlie  mode  of 
employing  it  altliout,'li  \ery  vuluahle  informa- 
tion may  be  found  scatU.Ti  <l  tlirongh  oiha  me- 
dical  works.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  of  fever 
that  this  remedy  can  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage, or  even  with  safety :  it  is  only  calculated 
to  subdue  excessive  ac  tion  when  that  action  is 

accompanied  by  a  temperature  of  tiie  body 
above  98*:  even  among  such  cases  thcro 

mny  he  n  few  in  whicli  some  other  peoidiarity 
may  forbid  its  use^ — ^for  exam  pit:,  wlien  tlie 
sldn  is  moist.  Ai  least,  if  it  be  employed 
under  such  circumstances,  it  will  require  die 
greatest  caution,even  although  the  temperature  of 
tJie  body  be  high,  which,  however,  is  very  unusual 
when  the  skin  perspires.  In  measles,  cold  is  in 
no  case  to  he  applied  to  the  skin,  nor  are  cold 

fluids  to  be  dnink.  Nevertheless,  in  scarlet 
lever  cold  is  of  the  greatest  service  m  moderate 
ing  tlie  action  of  the  system.  It  is  probable, 
altlioiii^l)  not  clearly  ])roved,  that  wlit  re  fi'Ver  is 
accompanied  by  some  vjsecr.il  diM-ase,  this  re- 
medy may  act  injuhoitsly,  by  determining  a 
huge  quantity  of  blood  to  the  internal  pans  of 
the  body. 

Tiie  circtimstances  uhicli,  when  combinad^ 
ma^  justify  tlie  employment  of  coid  as  a  se- 
dative in  common  rever,  are  an  tnenase  of  the 
animal  lieat  abn\e  OH"  .if  Falirenheit,  a  uniform 
increase  of  teniperalure  over  the  whok  body, 
and  a  drv-  state  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  sui^ 
face.    If  there  be  a  tendency  to  pmpiratinn, 
it  will  shew  itself  tirsi  in  u  duiun  i.ute  of  tiie 
palms  of  the  hands,  or  of  tlie  axilla-.  Should 
a  sense  of  chilliness  be  felt  by  tlie  patient, 
diat  also  will  render  the  employment  of  cold 
of  doubtful  propriety. 

Several  different  modes  of  bringing  the  body 
under  the  inflnence  of  cold  are  rescwted  to  by 
medical  inrn. 

First,  immersion  of  the  body  in  a  cold  or 
tepid  bath. 

Secondly,  affusion  of  cold  m  tepid  walw 

over  the  body. 

Thirdly,  spoBtgiag  the  body  with  a  cold  or 
tepid  fluid. 

In  some  tem  cases,  and  in  the  very  early 

stage  of  reaction,  fever  has  been  arrested  in  its 

£rogress  by  the  cold  bath  or  by  cold  afiusioo  ; 
ut  where  fever  is  feirty  established,  it  can 
mrt^ly  be  suddenly  p\it  a  stop  to  hy  these  or  by 
any  olhtr  means :  we  can  then  only  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  thus  give  a  better 
chance  of  the  occurrence  of  a  favourable  crisis. 
But  tlie  practice  of  immersing  tlie  patient  in  a 
bath,  or  of  throwing  water  over  the  body,  ha.s  of 
late  been  very  rarely  adopted;  and  its  disuse 
has  not  been  without  reason,  for  cainiderable 
inconvenience  Iwitli  to  tlie  patients  and  to  the 
attendants  is  given,  espeaally  in  private  prac- 

*  Oo  the  Wscis  of  Water,  Ik.  in  Fever.  LomI. 
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tice,  by  the  employment  of  both  these  modes, 
J}ut  the  principal  objection  to  them  arises  from 

tlie  imp<mibility  of  determining  the  precise  ex- 
tent to  which  we  ought  to  cany  the  sedative 
effects  of  cold,  while  tlie  body  it  immersed  in 
the  water,  or  while  it  is  patsiny  <>v»-r  it  in  the 
way  ofaffiision.  The  patit'iil  may  be  kept  loo 
lori)^'  or  too  short  a  time  iti  tiic  bath,  or  too 
little  or  too  much  water  may  be  aifused;  so 
that  the  action  of  the  system  may  be  too 
much  dfpres^t^d,  or  not  sufficiently  overcome. 
TiiLse  objections  cannot  be  made  to  spoiui^g 
the  suiftce  of  the  body  with  cold  water: 
by  tiiis  means  the  coolinw  process  can  be  car- 
ried to  the  exact  cxlfciit  which  is  required; 
the  criterion  forjudging  of  the  effect  being  tlie 
feelings  of  the  jMtient— a  slight  chilliness  ^TiIl 
Mark  the  time  to  desist.  Two  or  three  attend- 
ants should  l)e  emploved  at  the  same  time, 
witli  large  wet  spotq^'  passing  iliem  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  mdced  body  in  suceession, 
until  tlie  chill  romos  over  the  patient,  who  is 
thcij  to  be  plactd  in  a  dry  bed  and  moderately 
covered. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  '.'-Un  used 
with  the  sponges  may  not  be  a  i  i  i  r  of  much 
moiiuiit,  as  It  is  by  means  of  tli  i  iporation 
that  the  heat  is  principally  abstracted  iiom  the 
body  t  tepid  water  (from  TO*  to  90*)  will  in 
gent  ral  !)..•  fount!  most  a'^TecaWo  to  the  feelings 
of  lilt"  pauent,  and  it  wUl  be  equally,  if  not 
more  speedily  efficacious  in  teducnig  Ae  mor- 
bid heat.  It  seems  also  prohablr,  for  reasons 
aheady  assigned,  that  reaction  will  not  soquickiy 
occ  ur  after  tepid  as  after  cold  sponging.  When 
the  dcaired  effect  is  produced  by  tliis 
of  refriireretion,  the  pulse  becomes  softer  and 
slower,  the  skin  cool  and  perspirable;  headach, 
if  l)efore  existing,  is  relieved,  and  frequently 
dehrium  is  sus|)ended,  and  the ffenend  feelings 
ol  the  patient  are  so  improved  that  sleep  will 
follow.  The  remtdy  will,  however,  generally 
require  repetition  to  derive  from  it  its  frill  adt 
wantage,  and  this  should  lie  m  soon  as  reaction 
lakes  place  to  any  extent ;  indeed  the  sponges 
may  be  used  partially  or  generally  many  times 
m  Uieday  and  night;  but  should  the  pulse 
rise  very  speedily,  and  the  heat  return  very  soon 
after  it  lias  been  reduced  by  this  remedy,  otfier 
means  must  be  cumbmed  with  it,  as  bleeding, 
poiging,  &c. :  but  in  by  hr  the  majority  of 
cases  of  fever,  dej>en(l;inrf  maybe  nlaet-d  on 
refrigeration  alone  to  ktxo  down  inordinate  ac- 
tion. Vinegar,  spirt^  etmr,  kc.  are  sometiines 
used  to  increase  the  enpoiation,  but  tkcae  eie 
seldom  required. 

f  *cil(]  air  admitted  into  the  ixiticnt's  room, or 
a  current  of  air  passing  over  h»  body,  will  often 
lend  to  alhty  vascohir  excitement:  hew*  poor 
patients,  in  fever,  who  have  been  lyin<;  in  their 
own  confined  apartments,  are  often  si»eedily 
benefited  by  removal  to  an  hospital  through 
the  open  air.  It  is  very  questionable  if  any 
meaieme  admitted  into  the  stomach  is  wonhv, 
strictly  speaking,  to  be  called  a  refrigerant,  at 
least  to  be  called  so  on  account  of  any  quality 
which  it  possesses,  excepting  its  low  degree  of 
temperature,  although  many  articles  of  the  Ma- 
ism  Medica  aie  reputed  to  have  thu  effect ; 


but  on  this  point  the  reader  is  lefened  to  the 
article  REFRiCKasim. 

When  1h  inorrh.ige  occurs  from  increased  ac- 
tionoftle  cirt  u!  itmn,  or  is  accompanied  by  such 
increased  action,  it  may  very  frequently  be  re- 
stramed  by  die  sedative  effect  of  cold.  The 
local  application  ut  culd  to  the  bleeding  vessels, 
or  cold  so  applied  as  to  act  upon  the  large  vea> 
sels  which  supply  those  winch  are  bleeding, 
will  be  often  fi>una  of  very  great  service ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  hemorr}ui:;ir  from  ttie  nose,  Cej)lstavis,) 
cold  water  used  to  the  face  and  head  will  often 
of  itself  stop  the  ftow  of  Uood ;  but  in  cases  cf 
bleeding  from  the  internal  or^nms,  cold,  made 
to  act  ujMsn  the  system  geneniliy,  Will  often 
be  found  of  great  use  in  helping  to  restrain  the 
action  of  the  heart.  A  patient  labouring  under 
hemorrhage  from  die  lumts,  (haemoptysis,)  may 
with  ^eat  advantage  Ik-  kept  uncomfortably 
cold :  of  course  when  the  hemorrhage  is  not 
active,  but  of  die  passive  charader,  injury  ta.- 
ther  tiian  benefit  might  result  fiont  the  casployw 
ment  of  this  means. 

The  depressing  effect  of  cold  upon  the  eoeit> 
gies  of  the  aTiinul  Inxly  if?  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  the  debility  which  is  felt  in  the  mus- 
cles of  a  person  who  has  been  long  reposed  to 
a  very  low  temperature;  indeed  it  u  veiy  pro- 
bable that  the  sedative  action  of  cold  on  the 
circulating  system  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  imtabili^  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels.  When,tliereibte, 
an  inordinate  contraction  of  the  muscles  occurs, 
as  in  spasmodic  diseases,  the  sedative  quality 
of  cold  may  cause  them  to  relax  when  tmit  re- 
medy is  applied  to  the  body  to  a  great  extent. 
The  cold  baUi  and  cold  affusion  have  for  this 
purpose  Ix  en  frequently  employed  in  tetanus ; 
the  relaxation,  however,  wnicb  often  occurs 
innnedntely  after  the  application,  is  generally 
of  very  short  duration  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  sudden  shock  experioiced  on 
the  first  impression  of  the  cold  water  will  often 
excite  an  exacerbation  of  the  spasm,  and  that 
immediate  deulii  has  ensued  in  a  few  instances. 
This  mode  of  treating  the  disease  is  certaiidy,  in 

Senetal,  far  from  being  effisctnal;  and  it  cannot 
e  deemed  altogether  a  safe  one.  Thesedative 
effect  of  cold  on  the  muscles  has  been  said  to 
shew  itself  in  alleviating  the  irregular  actions  in 
chorea,  h)'Steria, and  oUier  convulsive  diseases: 
in  these  cases  the  cold  Iwth  or  shower  bath  has 
been  recommended.  As  an  instance  of  the 
dfect  of  cold  in  producinur  muscular  idazation, 
it  may  be  stated  that  surgeons  are  sometimes 
able  to  reduce,  with  great  ease,  a  dislocated 
Imib  duriniT  the  temporary  debility  which  is 
induced  in  the  muscles  after  long  immersion  in 
a  cold  faadt.  Tbeie  arc,  however,  other  remo- 
die.*.  capable  of  producing  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cles, whidi  must  be  considered  much  more 
certain  dian  otdd.  (See  the  artide  Aktispas- 
Monies.) 

The  last  therapeutical  agency  of  cold  which 
remains  to  be  considered,  is  its  invigorating 
(|iiali^  whoi  employed  in  cases  of  debiliQr,or, 
m  odier  vravds,  its  (ontr  pnipertv. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  tlie  direct 
effect  of  a  moderately  cold  atmosphere  is  grate- 
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ful  and  refrc^ng  to  Uie  feelicgs  of  some  per- 
Mm;  diose  who  have natitimllvtt  very  viKoroiit 

niid  tf>o  nijiid  a  <  ire  iil.iii'ui,  Ino^i'  wliu  MifH  r 
from  tite  iiiuiluctiun  ot  Um  iinn  h  auutui)  lieiit, 
«nd  those  who  are  liable  in  warm  weather  to 
have  an  inoniinate  secrt'tion  from  tlie  skm,  are 
jfpiieridly  bt'iietiu  d  by  the  cohl  season  of  win- 
ter :  by  such  jicTson!!,  from  their  foeIin|u;9,  a 
cold  frosty  day  will  be  called  biaciog  and  mri- 
Roratinft.  To  those  individuala,  however,  who 
hnvc  a  l:ni-nirl  <  iiculation,  eitlier  nutur.il'^  '  i 
as  the  eHi>(  t  uf  diM.'U«e,  cold  weatiier  is  hi  from 
being  either  u^reeahle  or  beoefieia].  It  has 

bi  <  II  fuund  on  enquiry  that  a  sf'vrrr  w  ir>t<  r  is 
111  this  country,  and  enpecially  in  llit  n»tlro- 
polis,  productive  of  more  di.sensc  than  a  milder 
seaMD ;  the  old  and  the  inhtm  being  the  chief 
mttnen.* 

An  I  spcfial  reference  must  here  he  made  to 
the  bt;ut;iicial  effects  of  that  roodeiate  degree  of 
the  reaction  in  weakly  perwrns  which  follow* 
the  npplimtioii  of  cold  to  the  surftlc^'.  Tlie 
glow  which  p»'rva<l»'s  the  body,  arisui^  from 
themereaae  of  tlx-  ( irculation,  is  often  at  the 
moment  accompanied  by  a  sensible  incrpaso  of 
vigour  and  activity.  The  benefit  appeur-s  to 
depend  very  much  on  the  blood  being  thrown 
in  greater  quantity  into  the  capiilaiy  veueb^ 
and  on  a  consequent  increaae  of  their  action  in 
preserving  the  welMcint;  of  tM  r\  i>;.rt  of  tlu' 
system.  Cold,  therefore,  m  this  n-spcct,  seems 
to  act  indirectly  as  one  of  the  diffusible  stimu- 
lants    fSrc  the  article  Uatiiino.) 

Some  kinds  of  diseases  of  the  skin  are  l»ene- 
fitcfl  l>v  f  old  or  tepid  bothing.  When  there  is 
inuch  inflammatory  action  of  the  cuticular  ves- 
teHs,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  reaction,  and  this 
is  best  accomplished  by  llic  u-e  of  tepid 
water,  (about  70<>,)  keeping  the  body  a  long 
time  immersed,  and  afterwards  preventing^  the 
skin  from  t;('ttlii<j:  Imt :  in  other  cases,  whrrt  an 
eruption  seenm  to  depend  on  a  torpor  of  tlie 
cuticular  vessels,  it  ia  deniable  to  nvour  tiie 
occurrence  of  reaction. 

On  the  whole,  the  action  of  cold  on  llie  hu- 
man body  may  lie  reganled  as  very  important 
in  a  therapeu^cal  point  of  view; 'it  le^uiies, 
however,  aa  all  remedies  do,  much  judidoas 
manatrcment ;  but  wiih  such  managenn  nt  it  is 
every  day  made  the  means  of  alleviating  suffer- 
inga  and  of  prolonging  life. 

(John  mitmg.) 

COLIC,  (colka.)  "Hiis  term,  derived  IW»m 
«SXo»,  colon,  the  name  eriven  to  the  lar^e  in- 
tertine,  is  in  its  medical  application  restricted 
In  ca-.cf*  in  which  there  is  pain  in  ilic  lx)wels, 
obstinate  constipation,  and  generally  vomiting;, 
but  without  sjrmptoma  of  pyrexia.  Tlw  pain 
which  accompanies  entrrilis  and  dianfaoBa  it 
denominated  tormina,  or  griping. 

lfymptom»4 — In  cases  of  colic,  altboogh  there 
be  no  tenderness  at  first,  the  attention  of  tlie 
|Kitii  iii  is  soon  attracted  by  pain  which  is  gene- 
rally felt  near  tlie  umbilicus  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  though  sometimes  over 
(he  whole  belly.  In  moat  cases  it  is  relieved 

*  BtUeman,  Oa  liut  DiMaam  of  Loadoo. 


by  pressure,  so  tiiat  the  patient  endeavours  to 
get  relief  by  leaning  upon  his  folded  anna,  or 

Uj)on  th<'  fds.'C  of  a  hfd,  table,  or  rhnir  ;  <;nrrir- 
times  by  lying  with  his  weight  upon  the 
abdomen.  Ibe  pain,  however,  may  be  hl» 
creased  on  pressure.  Dr.  Abercrombie  stnt***: 
that  an  intestine  which  has  become  rapidly  dis- 
tended is  painful  on  pressure,  though  In  atten- 
tion the  kind  of  pain  can  geneially  be  distio- 
foiahed  from  the  acute  tendcneK  of  pen- 
tonitis.  Tlie  |>aiii,  although  constant,  ci.nu's 
on  in  [>aro\y<iiii-^,  uccom]xmied  by  a  sense  of 
twisting  or  wringing,  especially  about  the 
navel.  'I'lic  alKlomrn  i%  «;omettmcf»  rrtrartofl, 
oi  diavvu  iiiwanl!*;  and  occ-a.>«ioiially  die  (jardal 
sjiasmodic  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
{pves  an  idea  of  the  formation  of  lialls  or  knots 
tn  the  belly.  In  other  instances  the  abdomen 
fr<  Is  tense,  elasl'u  .  and  iionoronson  percussion, 
from  accumulatiuQ  of  flatus,  which,  after  nass- 
ing  through  the  intestines  witli  a  rumUinir 
noise,  is  ex|ielled,  temjxirary  n-liff  trener.dly 
following  its  expulsion.  Tliese  sympionis  ai-e 
usually  from  the  first  attended  witli  vomiting, 
which  is  oflen  so  incessant,  that  whatever  is 
uUien  into  the  stomach  is  sooner  or  later  re- 
jected; and  in  severe  cu-es,  from  an  inverted 
peristaltic  action  of  the  duuduium,  the  vomiting 
ftasnmea  a  bilious  diancter. 

A  variety  of  this  disease,  called  flatulent 
colic,  is  very  common  in  dyspeptic  persons, 
mote  particularly  in  those  who  are  ill  nounahed, 
or  who  arc  nrldictod  to  the  u*;?  of  spirits ;  and 
in  children  wiio  are  improperly  fed,  or  whose 
bowels  are  disordered.  In  this  form  there  is 
little  sickness,  and  seldom  constipation,  but 
painful  Intention  of  flatus  in  the  dowpIs,  the 
enlie  depending  principally  upon  debdiiy  of 
the  muscular  tibresof  tiie  iutestines.  Another 
very  painfol  affection  of  a  similar  nature  which  ts 
not  unfTcqtieiitly  mistaken  f  rthe  effects  of  iralt- 
sluneji,  appears  todeiiend  on  flatulent  distention 
of  the  upper  {kuI  or  the  intestinal  canal — the 
duodenum  and  jejunum.  In  m^s  of  this 
description  tlie  pain  is  felt  cbietly  in  the  right 
hypocliondrium,  often  extending  to  the  back  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  pleasure  on  the 
ductus  communis  choledochns,  where  it  per- 
foitites  tlie  duodenum,  the  flow  of  bile  is  intcr- 
iiiptc'd  :  hence  tiiese  attacks  are  often  accom- 

iianied  or  succeeded  by  symptoms  of  jaundice, 
n  siicli  on  the  subsidence  of  the  jiain. 

there  is  usually  a  jierceptible  movement  of  iui 
in  some  part  of  the  intestines,  accompanied  by 
a  gurgling  noi.se  and  discharge  of  flatus.  Tlie 
piin  occasionally  ceases  entirely,  but  recurs  at 
irregular  inten-als,  varying  from  an  hour  to  a 
dayor  two.  This  distention  of  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum  is  occanonall^  obaetvcd  in  dys]>epsia, 
and  in  these  cases  bilious  vomitii^  geaerally 
takes  place. 

When  inverted  action  takes  place  dinmfiiliout 
the  greater  part  of  the  alinientni^-  canal,  not 
only  the  contents  of  the  stomach  un«I  .muuII 
intestines  are  discharged  by  vomiting,  but  those 
also  of  the  large  inteatinea.  The  vomiting  ia 
rtwn  termed  atereoraceona,  and  aneh  cases  aie 
denominated  iVe/c,  <>r  the  iltm-  jmsshm. 
Vaa  bowels,  botli  iu  colic  aud  ileus,  are 
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ubstHuiiely  coDiiti^tetl ;  so  Uiat  ordinary  doses 
of  aperiuntt  do  not  act. 

At  tlic  commenwmcnt  of  (he  attack,  the 
tongue  u  wliite,  clauuay,  but  M>ua  acquirer  a 
thick  coating  or  fur.  'lite  pulse  is  often  natu- 
ral, sometiiiMeiBtherslow;  but  when  the  jNun 
If  exoeasive,  or  when  the  symntooMr  do  not 
yield  to  the  remcdiL-s  adDptid,  it  btcomes 
quickj  and  the  »kiQ  hot,  indicatiiig  the  thrcaten- 
vug  or  superventioB  of  inAunmatioD  of  the 
bowels :  htiiLC  the  occurrpiice  of  febrile  sym- 
ptoms m  colic  should  never  be  overlooked. 

Setaial  divwions  of  ooUc,  founded  on  Ae 
supposed  causes  of  the  diaeaae,  have  been  pRD> 
|X)sed  by  systematic  writen.  Thus  Cullen  has 
enunnr.Ufil  no  fewer  than  se\tn  varieties, 
i.  Coiica  taaumdka^  diaractaised  by  re- 
tnctioa  of  the  umbUicm  and  spasm  of  the 
abcloiiiiua!  musclf^.  2.  Culiea  .«^  'r(  rr  -?, 
ariitiug  Irom  accumulation  ui  the  cuiucut-^  uf 
tlie  bowels.  This  form  occurs  in  costive  habits, 
and  is  .si)«.tijily  n-'iiioved  by  artivf  tatbartics, 
which  ollcu  liXjjtl  an  includible  quuulily  of 
fa-ces.  3.  Coiica  mtemiialis  is  a^iplied  to  the 
■pasmodic  |Min  of  the  boweto  which  in&nti 
anfler  from  retention  of  Ae  meooninm ;  it  it 
evidently  a  m<><lificatiun  of  the  !:L-t  variLty 
(stercorea.^  4.  Coiica  accukntulu  implies  the 
on^in  of  the  disease  from  acrid  iogesta,  and  is 
fre<jucnt!y  induced  in  inHtviduals  by  }>;ni)f  i)]:tr 
article:>  ul  diet.  5.  Colicn  caiUmj,  in  vvhith 
there  u  a  feelini;  of  constriction  ascribed  to 
some  Bxed  port  of  the  intestines.  6.  The  00> 
lica  caUniom  arises  from  die  formation  and 
n  tLittion  of  intestinal  calculi.  And,  7.  Coiica 
pktimum,  [uroduced  by  the  poisonou*  efiea  of 
lead  on  Uie  system,  whidi  will  be  aftenvaidf 
partitiibirly  considered. 

All  wnten  appear  to  agrbe  in  tlie  opinion 
that  during  the  continuance  of  colic  there  is 
some  cause  which  impcdis  or  obslnicts  the 
passage  of  tlie  uUmeuUir^  cojutatji.  It  is  with 
reference  to  this  obstructing  cause  tliat  disputes 
among  practkai  whters  have  arisen.  ITie 
solution,  however,  of  these  disrrepMides  will 
be  found  111  tlu'  fact  that  i!  '  -uiiptoms  of 
colic  originate  in  a  'variety  of  cau.-jei).  Cullen 
was  of  opinion  that  spasm  was  the  essential 
aiuse  of  colic,  and  founded  hi.s  varittK  s  of  the 
disease  on  the  supposiltun  ihai  tlie  spasm  is 
the  result  of  tlie  operation  of  different  agents 
on  the  muscular  fibres  of  tlie  alinientaiy  canal. 
Dr.  Aba^rombie,  on  the  other  liand,  attributes 
tlii'  .'.yiuptoras  of  tolii:  to  a  certain  lo>s  of  ilie 
muscular  power  in  a  poitioo  of  the  intestine, 
in  consequence  of  wmdi  it  does  not  act  in 
coiicfTt  with  tlh>  other  parts,  but  htcnnip';  (dis- 
tended by  the  impulse  from  tlic  iiiirl.s  alxixt;, 
which  in  the  iieaUhy  stale  would  liavc  eve  ited 
it  to  contraction.  He  therefore  inltrs  that  in 
colic  the  distended  part  is  the  real  seat  of  die 
di.sc.iM',  and  that  the  contracted  part  is  not 
contracted  by  spasm,  but  merely  ooUajpsed, 
because  it  is  empty,  its  muscular  action  being 
unini  paired. 

It  ap[>t'afs  to  us  dial  the  symptoms  of  colic 
nay  be  referred  to  one  of  the  following  causes ; 
tguOf  obstnictiop,  oveMlislenaion»  inwertBd 
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actioa.    Although  Dr.  AI>crcrombic  calls  in 
oestion  the  possibility  of  spasm  occuiring  in 
te  muscular  fibre  of  the  intestines,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  proved  diis  point ;  he  has,  how- 
ever, made  it  cleur  that,  in  many  instances  where 
colic  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  spasmodic 
oontiaction  of  some  part  of  the  bowels,  it  ought  to 
have  been  referred  to  anotlu  r  cause.    It  woulil 
require  numerou!>  fiicts  to  shew  that  ait  muscu- 
lar fibres  an  not  occasionally  liable  to  a  state 
of  s|)astic  contnu  tion;  and  it  cannot  be  fairly 
doubted  Uiat,  wttcu  irritating  matters  are  |iass- 
jug  through  the  bowels,  such  mattenmay  aiuse 
an  undue  degree  of  contraction,  so  as  to  ob- 
struct the  pa.ssage  of  the  contents  of  a  portion 
of  the  lube  whieii  i.s  almvi-  the  point  of  (  oiitrac* 
tion.    We  can  in  no  other  way  explain  the  oc- 
casional production  of  colic  from  acrid  ingesta. 
^^'e  know,  liiiWTver.  that  olistrm  iion      inu  rise 
to  colic,  oiiea  miut.'*  Iruai  oi  t;amt  di^itascs,  sucii 
as  stricture  in  some  {tortion  of  the  intestine ; 
various  morbid  growtlis  in  the  intestinal  canal 
diminishing  its  calil>er;  from  hernial  protru- 
sion or  internal  heniiie ;  intus-susception  or 
invagination;  twisting  of  the  bowels,  or  a 
long  band  of  organiied  lymph  endicling  ^em, 
fonning  a  liirature.    Colic  also  sometimes  ori- 
ginates in  adhesion  between  the  adjoioing 
portions  of  uitestine,  between  tlie  intestines 
and  other  viscera,  or  between  Uie  intr.«;tino';  and 
die  {larietcs  of  llie  aMomen.    Moreover,  ob- 
struction and  ft  4Bonsequent  attack  of  colic 
may  arise  from  mechanical  causes,  such  as 
collections  of  hardened  ftcccs,  calculotis  oon> 
cretions  fonued  in  the  iiitisimes,  targe  gall- 
sUmes,  or  hard  substances  which  have  been 
swallowed  and  become  impacted  ra  some 
part  of  the  alimrntary  rnnal.    Many  of  iht-se 
latter  causes  may  act  la   conjunction  with 
spasm;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  sp.Lsni  wdl, 
as  Dr.  Cullen  supposes,  often  be  induced  by 
tlieir  presence,  and  that  dius  hard  substances 
may  be  arrested  in  dieir  progress  downward  by 
excitii^  a  niasmodic  action  of  the  muscular 
fibns  arouna  them. 

It  is  also  plain,  when  nny  of  the  cause.s  of 
obstruction  just  mentioned  occur,  that  by  the 
detention  of  the  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid  contents 
of  the  lH)we!s  al)ove  the  jMiint  of  ob.strtiction, 
over-di.stention  of  the  iniestuu  s  must  ensue, 
the  pcrialaltic  action  become  invctted,  or  their 
muscular  power  altogether  lost,  as  happens  in 
an  over-distended  urinary  bladder.  It  is  an 
interesting  subji  tt  of  inquiry,  whether,  inde- 
pendently of  any  obstruction,  the  muscular 
power  of  any  part  of  the  uitestines  may  som»> 
linic-s  become  so  pomKzcd  as  to  lie  incapable 
uf  pto)>elling  its  contents  onwards ;  and  whether 
from'  this  cause  ovn^dislention  can  take  place 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cAuse  colic.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  we  have  seen,  has  pronounced  it  to 
be  his  belief  that  the  muscular  action  is  entirely 
destroyed,  the  part  whidi  has  been  distended 
Allinfr  Am  whoi  it  is  emptied,  and  presenting 
a  broad  surface  like  an  enjoty  ba;:,  without  any 
tendency  to  contraction,  lie  gives  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  lived  for  eighteen  hmin^ 
with  a  free  estenal  opening  dinctly  ooninui* 
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nicatiiig  with  the  distended  intestine,  but 
willioiil  any  diM^hurtje  takini;  place,  though  the 
pan  contained  only  air  and  tiuid  ficces,  and  in 
which,  notwidutanding;  the  inteMine  for  a  con- 

>iiltTal(le  timcc  ahovt-  tin-  ojn'iiinu  iiiusi  Il.t^(! 
bceu  entirely  deprived  uf  its  muiicular  action  : 
on  evunination  after  death  the  part  presented 
only  a  niufDrni  Ji^ti  iition.  witlintit  ;iny  rcntark- 
able  cliange  eiiiier  iti  colour  or  ttxiure.  Dr. 
Afaercrombie  therefove  concludes  tluit  such 
want  of  jiower  is  the  commou,  if  not  tlie 
constant  cause  of  this  discuite.  lie  gives  also  an 
interesting  ca^( ,  ac* KiDji^mn d  with  painful  local 
distention,  in  which,  after  resisting  the  most 
active  purgative^*,  galnnism  lucoeedcd  in  pra- 
rurinL'  copious  ev.mmtion';.  Cases  of  colic 
art',  uo  doubt,  daily  observed,  which  ap[Rr<ir 
to  arise  from  tliiscailM;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  debility  of  thf*  mu«!rular  fib:e  prorluces,  in 
niuny  cases,  the  iMiuful  gaseous  distention 
which  often  succeeds  to  enteritis  or  violent 
diarrhaa.  Is  it  not  probable  that  colic  from 
Ihe  eflecis  of  lead  is  produced  in  this  manner  ? 

LiCiuI  \v!n  ii  i  \ti  riKilly  tltx-s  uii(|iirstiOri- 

ably  destroy  the  tone  of  the  muscular  tibres  of 
the  limbs ;  and  it  wonld  be  a  very  remaricable 
ciministnTicc,  if  the  <nmr  n:r<  rit  mused  para- 
ly>t&  ill  oiu;  jKirl  ui  ttie  hody  mid  spasm  in 
another,  lliis  species  of  colic,  therefove,  C<o» 
lica  pictonumy)  inay  be  adduced  va  a  nre> 
sumptive  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Aber- 
crrinihn  'h  opinion,  viz.  tLal  the  symptoms  of 
colic  loay  rcuum:  for  Uicir  production  oothir^ 
more  than  the  loss  of  tone  of  the  museular 
filirts  of  s<iiTic  poriiori  of  thc'  iritcstinaf  eaiifil. 
In  tiiisi-  cast  s  t!i»-  jiiut  of  tiie  intestinal  tuU: 
which  is  atli  1  ii  (I  will,  from  want  of  power,  be 
incapable  of  propelling  its  contents  onwiu-d ; 
and  thu.s  by  continuing  to  receive  without 
being  able  to  tnuismit  tltcm,  the  portion  of 
intestine  becomes  more  and  more  distendedi  and 
at  lengd)  the  whole  tract  above  the  point  of  tfie 
acc  unnilatioii  asMiiues  an  inverted  action.  T)r. 
Abercrombie  tliinics  that,  this  loss  of  tone  io  the 
muscular  6bre  may  be  caused  by  rheumatism ; 
and  as  it  is  well  known  that  tolir  oAen  suc- 
ceeds to  exposure  to  cold,  this  Uicoiy  is  plau- 
aible. 

In  colic  arisiitt  from  apaam  of  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 

Iwwels,  or  by  mechanical  olistnution,  the 
same  distention  and  inverted  action  may 
take  place;  only  in  such  oases  they  are 
the  result  of  the  obslniction.  nnd  not  of 
the  debility.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some 
writers,  tint  an  inverted  action  of  the  whole 
or  of  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be 
produced  independently  of  either  debility, 
spasm,  or  ohsinn  uun:  they  adduce,  in  proof 
of  this  opinion,  the  speedy  dischaixe  by  the 
mouth  of  fluids  wludi  have  been  thrown  into 
the  bowels  by  clyster.  The)*e  l  ist  are  i  all(  <I 
cas(^'.s  of  simple  ileus,  and  perliap^  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  sudi  a  slate 
is  still  o|>fn  to  ooiitrnvfrsy. 

Morhni  unutfuntf.^  In  llif  [jrn.eiiing atTOunt 
of  ilie  liisiory  of  colic  it  luus  lieen  shewn  that 
the  symptoms  are  dependent  on  a  variety  of 


causes,  many  of  which  are  removable ;  but 
those  cases  in  which  tl»e  colic  or  ileus  is  merely 
symploaiatic  of  incuntrollable  organic  iliiiuase 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  are  lieyond  the  po$si> 
bilitv  of  removal.  Or.  .M »  rcrombie,  to  wliom 
the  proteHSion  is  su  largely  indebted  for  tiie  re- 
oora  of  many  valuable  cases  and  |)athologicaI 
deductions,  states  tliat  ileus  may  be  fatal  with- 
out inflammation,  and  gives  two  cases  in  which 
a  large  part  of  the  small  intestine  was  found  in 
a  state  of  great  and  uniform  distention,  without 
any  ap|)earance  of  inflammation.  In  other  in- 
st.iiRt  s.  besides  disti  iition,  li%'idity  or  iiu  ipicut 
gangrene  has  been  fouud,but  without  any  appre- 
ciable chanpte  of  texture :  in  some  cases  thetisual 
jnrt.umnalorv  tAudation  \ra«^  not  ohsfTvt^  ;  in 
otiieib  thtirt-  wu^s  vtvid  rt;<itie?>.s,  and  m  more  ad- 
vanced cases  gangrene,  with  and  without  exu« 
dation  of  false  ineiubnuie.  1  ience  the  usual  pro- 
gress of  tlic  diseiLHc  in  the  fatal  cases  is  into  inHam- 
niatiun  and  its  consc<piences — the  inHammatiun 
varying  from  a  recent  tiiige  of  redness  to  exten- 
sK'e  gangrene  ;  and  it  should  be  kept  in  view 
tliat  iiK-sc  ( lian/t  s  ni:iy  t>e  going  on  in  a  latent 
form  wuh  every  vanety  of  symptoms.  Indeed 
we  meet  with  osses  in  which  inHammatory  exu- 
dation lue«  i^nric  on  to  n  ronsifh'nilijf  nxtrnt  be- 
fore death,  yvt  in  wliicli  tlicre  was  neitiier  fre- 
<|ncn(^  of  |ntis('  nor  tenderness  of  abdomen. 

Various  kinds  of  mechanical  obstrMtioa 
have  been  found  in  fatal  ca.ses  of  Wtn*.  The 
obstriuuoii  is  occasionally  connectnl  with  ilis- 
ease  of  the  mtestiue,  with  benual  protru- 
sions, with  adhesioas  between  two  conti- 
guous portions  of  inteslino ;  sn  that,  a.s  in  a 
t  ase  retxjnied  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  a  turn  ol 
intestine  insinuates  itself  between  the  two  ad- 
herent portions.  \'ariou»  forms  of  internal 
hernia,  twisting  of  a  jwrtion  of  the  Iwwel  upon 
itself,  intus-susception  or  invagination  mid 
calculous  concretions  (talestinal  calculi),  have 
also  been  discovered  in  fatal  cases  of  ileos. 

The  symptoms  of  colic  have  be«'n  trircd 
to  various  organic  changes  of  structure,  which 
diminish  the  caliber  of  the  intestine.  Under 
these,  arc  romprchrnded  contraction  or  stricture 
of  the  U>\v(;l,  which  are  situated  less  frequently 
in  the  small  ttian  in  the  large  intestines ;  various 
morbid  growtlis  or  tumoun  having  their  origin 
in  the  internal  surfiice  of  the  bowel,  and  which 
in  tlii  ir  progre&s  gnradually  duninish  its  diame- 
ter, till  at  length  even  liquids  do  not  pass 
through  the  di^ased  or  contracted  portion. 

TTie  followins;  observations  of  Dr.  Al»'r(  n)in- 
bie  are  valuable  from  the  pnetical  inferences  to 
whidk  they  give  rise.  "  From  a  review  of  the 
whole  subjK  t,  it  npjirars  thai  tln-re  is  a  remark- 
able %'arieiy  m  the  uiuibid  apiteuiTinces  in  those 
cases  which  are  iisuidly  included  under  the 
term  ileus.  We  have  seen  simfde  distenliou 
without  any  chansie  of  stmcture,  and  we  have 
SI ni  (  vi  ri  cxli  tisise  inflammation  and '.ninuri'iic 
V\  e  have  seen  in  several  instances  the  disten- 
tion apiKirently  taking  place  at  an  early  period, 
and  gruliially  increa-ninv'  thrfHv:;h  a  protracttfl 
case,  and  then  £ual,  with  little  or  no  chance 
in  the  texture  of  the  part ;  and  in  others,  we 
have  seen  at  a  veiy  early  period,  and  with 
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much  less  distensioo,  extensive  inflamma- 
tion nod  gangrene.   It  would  therefoie  appear 

proliablc,  tlint  in  the  cnspv.  which  assume  the 
character  ot  ileus,  tlierv  is  great  liiver^ity  m  the 
primary  state  of  the  aflectcd  parts  ;  that  in  some 
It  consiste  of  simple  loss  ot  muscular  power, 
though  it  may  pass  into  inflammation  at  an  ad- 
vanced |]enod  ;  while  in  others  it  is  at  an  esirly 
period  connected  with  inftaounatioD  as  a  part 
of  the  primary  disesae*  These  cases  seetn  to 
differ  fmin  «  iil»Titis  in  tht'ir  syinjitnnis  chiefly 
by  the  ulm-uce  of  fever  ;  and  in  tlie  morbid  ap- 
pewances,  by  bein<;  iatil  w  hh  niimple  gangrene, 
unfoml)in»'d  with  tlieflocculcnt  or  psiMido-mem- 
braiious  dt.'|>usition  whu  li  is  so  jmnniucut  a 
character  of  enteritis.  Now  gangrt-ne  in  the 
tntestinal  canal  appears  to  be  chiedjr  a  disea.se 
of  the  mascuhrcaat.  A  state  resembtini;  it  is 
indeed  observed  occrtsionallv  in  tiit-  inuc^ous 
membrane ;  but  the  cases  in  which  this  occurs 
are  aocuiatety  distinguished  by  their  own  fieeti- 
liar  symptoms,  and  they  do  not  alTLCt  thi^*  part 
of  the  enquiry.  When,  in  tlie  cii»es  now  under 
oonsidtratioD,  therefore,  we  find  (^grene  ua- 
Oombiiied  with  any  other  morbid  appearance, 
we  are  jierhaps  warranted  to  conjecture  that  the 
muscular  coat  has  been  the  principal  seat  of 
the  inllammation.  It  seems  to  constitute  a 
modifleatton  of  disease  of  much  ptactkal  nn- 
p«)riaiu«-,  (iiiito  distinct  from  enteritis,  and  as- 
suiiutig  simply  the  characters  of  ileus ;  but  a 
moditicatioD  of  ileus  of  the  most  formidable 
kind,  and  very  ntpidly  fatal.  W  f  ^hM  after- 
wards see  reason  to  bilu  vo  thai  uirlammation 
may  be  eeated  in  tlic  peritoneal  coat  alone,  pr»- 
ducin^  a  disease  which  may  be  fiital  without 
any  interruption  of  the  action  of  the  cari  d,  or 
that  it  may  affect  tlic  jH-ritoncal  and  innscidar 
coat  at  onoe»  giving  rise  to  tlie  disease  which 
we  commonly  call  enteritis.''* 

Diagiiosix. — It  is  necessary  to  distinc:\iish 
coUc — 1 .  from  enteritis ;  2.  from  hernia ;  3,  from 
ohatiiiate  vomiting,  qrmpathetic  of  disease  in 
aoiM  distant  part. 

The  absence  of  fever,  the  pain  being  gene- 
rally relieve<l  by  pressure,  tlie  asticct  of  the 
countenance,  and  the  ^uiet  soft  pulse,  will  ge- 
neially  distinguish  colic  firom  enteritis.  It  is 
however  never  to  be  lost  s-i<;ht  of  that  enteritis 
may  not  only  exist,  but  may  be  proceeding  to 
a  ntal  termination  without  frequency  of  the 
pul«e  or  ahdoniinal  tetidemess.  On  the  Other 
liand.  tiu  n-  luay  lie abdonuual  tenderness  from 
siinph-  di<itention  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine, 
but  witliout  inflammatKNi.  The  stage  of  the 
disease  must  also  be  taken  into  consiaeretion  : 
though  in  the  pnmarA-  tliere  may  lie  no  in- 
ftaromation,  in  the  more  advanced  stage  it  may 
soMrvene,  and  thus  prove  fiUal. 

\Vhpn  the  symptoms  of  rolir  arise  from  a 
hernia,  tJie  protrusion  will  generally  lead  to  its 
detection  ;  besides,  there  is  no  pain  in  die  be- 
pnning  at  least,  and  when  it  does  occnr,  it  is 
moie  cifcumscnbed,  and  the  tenderness  does 
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not  extend  ov«r  the  abdomen  imtil  the  hernia 
has  existed  some  time  and  has  become  stran- 
gulated. 

There  are  many  diseases  accompanied  by 
sympathetic  vomiting,  which  may,  without 
sufficient  care,  be  confoanded  with  colic. 
The  symjiathetic  vomitur^'  may  arise  fmm 
renal  or  l)iliar>'  ralrnli,  hut  in  these  cases  there 
are  some  local  signs  of  the  origin  of  the  affec- 
tion; in  the  former  case,  pun  the  hack,  and 
alone  the  qroins  to  the  testicle  and  tliitrh,  and 
duurder  of  the  urinary  functions ;  and  m  the 
latter,  a  greater  disturbance  of  the  functions  nf 
the  liver,  toijpther  with  pain  chiefly  felt  in  ihe 
situation  of  the  ^aU-ducts ;  besides,  in  ueitiier 
of  these  diseases  is  there  the  same  obstmale 
constipation  of  the  bowels  as  in  colic. 

Pn^ntmi. — ^The  prognosis  in  this  disease 
must  depend  principally  on  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cauu>e.  When  it  arises  from  acrid  in- 
gests, such  oflbnsive  mattefs  will  generally  pass 
sponfnneously  or  by  proper  fr(»;Unient,  and  thn-* 
the  symptums  will  cease.  When,  however, 
hernia,  mtus-eusceptio^  stricture,  or  organic 
di-sease  produce  an  obstruction,  of  course  the 
danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  hazard  arising 
from  tlie  dise-asc  on  which  the  e-<»!ic  de|)ends  ; 
tlie  symptoms  of  colic,  in  such  instances,  being 
entirefy  symptomatic  of  the  primary  auction. 
But,  as  we  Iiavc  seen,  it  is  by  no  inc.ms  an  easy 
ta.sk,  uay,  ofti-n  imjios-sihle,  lo  distinguish  the 
cases  oh|:matm'T  m  »uch  olwtructions  from 
those  which  are  less  danu'i-rous ;  and  the  pro- 
gnosis should  Uieroforc  uul  be  formed  hastily 
in  any  case. 

It  lias  been  obeerred  bj^  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
that  ileus  hax  been  ihtal  while  the  contents  of 
the  1)0W(,'ls  werf  of  a  natural  appearance;  and 
when  obstruction  has  existed,  its  entire  removal 
hxs  not  been  ibilowed  by  correspoadhig  relief 
of  the  symptoms. 

Treatment. — We  have  seen  lliat  culic  uuiy 
depend  on  causes  which  are  capable  of  removal, 
as  well  as  on  incurable  organic  disease:  and 
the  .symptoms  in  both  classes  of  ca.ses  being 
nearly  similar,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther or  not  the  ctdic  depeod  on  causes  capable 
of  being  removed :  we  must  proceed  on  the 
.supposition  that  the  disease  is  still  capable 
of  being  controlled.  It  is  always,  however, 
A  neoessaiy  jptecantion  to  ascertain  that  the 
symptoms  dfo  not  ari<*'  from  hernial  pro- 
trusion, as  it  has  not  unfrefpienlly  happened 
that  hernia,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms,  baa  been  over-looked,  and  the 
life  of  ^e  patient  thus  erpowd  to  danger. 

^^!lMl  ti  e  Israel itioner  is  satisfied  that  tlicro 
is  no  hernial  protrusion,  or  that  tliere  is  no  evi- 
dent external  cause  to  account  for  the  symp- 
tom?, it  will  be  a  safe  practical  nilc  in  all  (  as«  s 
of  obstinate  colic,  more  particularly  if  tlie  pulse 
rise,  and  there  be  tenderness  of  the  belly,  and 
the  powers  of  the  patient  do  not  forbid  it,  to 
abstract  blood,  both  with  tlie  view  of  anticipat- 
ing inflammation, or  subduing  that  which  is  to  be 
apprehended,  and  as  a  powerful  means  of  pro- 
curing the  trvaenaliaQ  of  the  bowebj  die  qm- 
oop^  whidi  genemlly  followa  Uoodlcttang, 
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especkll^  if  perfurtncci  when  the  patient  is 
jilmetl  III  tlu  upright  posture,  being  oAen 
accomiiaiucd  witi)  this  eflm.  The  bloodletting 
may  ibefdim  be  lauTwd  to  this  atent  in  all 
cases  where  the  patient  is  vicoron^,  :in«!  t  vt  n 
repeated  if  the  slate  uf  tlie  p\xise  and  utlier 
aynplotiui  require  it. 

In  per>>uiui  whrj  an*  weak,  and  in  elderly 
jieople,  however,  due  coiiisideration  must  be 
given  an  to  the  expediency  of  liliKMiietiing.  In 
such  cases  the  topical  abittiacttou  of  blood  my 
be  mote  advisable. 

It  is  a  matter  of  nice  practical  enquiry,  how 
iir  tlic  intestine!!  should  be  .<«timuhited  by  pur- 
gatives :  on  this  point  Dr.  Abercrombietnuyob- 
wni  N  ili;ii  tlic  ;((l,i|tt.(tiuii  of  iho  rpmrdip'*  to  the 
iiidivulual  ca&es  demands  tiie  utmu&l  diiscretiou : 
it  is  iinptnible  to  lay  down  any  ^euend  rules. 
There  aie  some  cases  which  yield  at  first  to  a 
powerfol  puntafive,  and  there  are  others  in 
wliidi  an  active  purgative  is  decidedly  in- 
j  urious.  \V  ith  these  sentiments  our  individual 
experience  leads  us  to  ooacur,  as  well  as  witb 
tile  plan  of  ailnntiistc  riii.',  at  short  intfr\Mls, 
moderate  doH->  ot  niiid  apciit^uld.  Soineijiut:> 
Iai{^  doses  of  calomel,  ei^ht,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  grains,  will  remain  on  the  stoin^w  Ii.  ;ind 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  move  da  iK>weU; 
in  other  in>tunct  s  \t  ry  small  do*>es  of  pnr- 
gntives  in  combination,  and  frequently  re- 
peated, answer  this  pur(>u.sc.  ruri:nti^  wilt 
often  (>|)t  iatf  Ix-st  uht-u  comlinifd  with  seda- 
tives, and  this  is  expkuued  by  Uie  effect  of  the 
•edative  takini;  off  resistance  by  allaying  undue 
contraction  in  thi  nuiNCulnr  (Uin  s  of  tin-  intr-s- 
tines,  while  the  pui^jauve  excite*  llit;  general 
peristaltic  actioQ,  and  increases  the  secretions 
from  the  mucous  membrane.  Calomel  com- 
bined widi  opium  may  be  t{tven  with  advan- 
tJiue  every  m  ( ond  liuur  for  three  or  four  times, 
and  dien  a  full  dose  of  castor-oil.  If  the  oil  be 
rejected  by  vomiting,  it  may  bo  rt]>eated  with 
theadditiuii  of  twt  iity  or  thirty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, and  an  enema,  coutainiog  castor-oil  and 
laudanum,  be  administered  to  assist  the  ope- 
ration of  the  apcrit  iit.  In  sninc  niscs  atti  ndi  d 
with  most  objjtiiiiiic  vuiiulmg,  vvu  have  btun  a. 
drop  of  crotoii  oil  rubbed  on  die  tongue,  and 
repealed  six,  eight,  or  ten  times,  at  iniemils  of 
ban  an  hour,  procuie  tolution  of  the  bowels 
when  every  other  purgative  luiJ  Ix  l  u  rejected 
as  soou  as  it  bad  reached  the  stomach. 

^hile  we  endeavour  to  act  on  die  bowda  by 
ai>»'rient  medicines  ijiven  hy  the  mnnth,and  also 
ill  cxses  111  whicli  tliev  arc  at  once  rejected,  it 
is  expedient  to  atimuJate  the  colon  by  injec- 
tions: these  may  consist  of  a  combination  of 
various  purgatives  in  common  u.se — infusion 
of  senna,  to  which  niuy  be  added  neutral 
salts,  cathartic  extract,  croton  oil,  turpen- 
tine, &c.  The  forcible  injection  of  a  large 
quantity  (fivi;  (»r  .six  pints)  of  warm  water, 
in  wiitch  t>uat)  had  been  dissolved,  has  proved 
successful,  llie  tobacco  glyster  has  been  ad- 
ministered when  ihc  ordinary  rrmedii  s*  liave 
failed.  It  should  hv  exhibited  with  much 
eaution.  Dr.  Abercrombic  recommends  that 
the  enema  should  be  made  iny  infmuig  fifteen 


grains  of  tobacco  in  six  ouqc«i  of  boiling 
wati  r  for  ten  iiiKiiitcs.  If  no  efTi  i  I  has 
been  produced  b^  diis  injection  aAer  tlie 
lapse  of  an  hour,  it  may  be  repeated  in  the 
stienjith  of  one  scruple  to  Uie  same  quantity  of 
water ;  and  so  on,  until  such  effects  are  produced 
(slight  giddiness,  muscular  relasatMn,  &0.) 
as  show  that  its  p>  <  uliar  u  tion  on  die  system  is 
tailing  place.  It  may  ihcu  U-  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  one  or  two  hours,  if  die  case  do  not 
speedily  yield.  With  these  precaution.^  he 
slates  that  he  has  seldom  seen  any  un[)lea>- 
saiit  effect  froni  fhi-  frn'  n-*c  of  this  powerful 
remedy,  lie  adds,  if  while  die  tobacco  injec- 
tion ia  used  in  thia  manner,  mild  puii^ativee, 
5nrli  as  aloes  and  hyoscynmns,  are  rrpeated  in 
full  doseai  every  liour  or  two,  die  treatment  is 
perliaps  that  whidl  is  most  generally  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  cases  of  ileus,  with  the  a.<isist- 
ance  of  one  or  two  bleed ini^  if  the  symptoms 
require  it,  and  es|)ecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a 
fuU  habit.  Opiiues  are  very  often  useful  in 
folic  to  allay  |Kiin.  After  a  ftiU  bleedinfr,  when 
til!  re  is  tenderness,  tlie  administrition  of  a  full 
dose  of  opium,  combined  with  an  apenent,  or 
thrown  into  the  rectum  by  glyster,  is  often  fol- 
low td  by  n  lief  of  the  pain,  and  evacuation 
of  die  bovveU.  SuU,  however,  from  the  ten- 
dency of  opium  to  dimini7»li  secretion  and  to 
mianend  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intastinea, 
it  Micnild  not  be  indiscriminately  fwen?ribed, 
but  only  vvlien  tliore  are  paroxysnis  of  .st  \tTe 
tormina.  In  these  cases  ii  should  either  bo 
eombined  wtdi  a  purgative,  or,  if  given  alone, 
it  should  Ik'  foll()w«-d  \>y  some  apfrients. 

There  are  uilier  iiieasures  which  should  be 
put  in  force :  the  warm  bath ;  hot  finnen- 
tations,  to  which  laudanum  may  be  added : 
large  blisters  or  oil  of  turpentine  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

\V  hen  the  means  recommended  have  &iled, 
some  physicians  have  advised  the  admiuia> 
tration  of  t  rude  quicksitvt  r  in  doses  of  one  or 
two  {KKiitd^.  Soiueluues  llie  sudden  dashing  of 
cold  water  on  the  extremitie8,and  the  appl  ication 
of  cold  to  the  belly,  havo  afforded  relief  by 
procuring  evacuation  of  ilie  i>owels.  Tliese  are 
severe  measures,  ami  are  only  to  be  adopted 
when  the  disease  has  resisted  every  other  plan 
of  treatment. 

In  cases  in  which  the  colic  depends  on  in- 
curable organic  disease,  all  measures  are  alike 
unsneoeesful.  Tlie  patient  is  generally,  under 
snicli  cireiimstanrcs,  speedily  relieved  of  hia 
t>uderuig!i  by  death  ;  tiiougl)  in  some  iiL'itanoea 
life  is  protracted  for  an  uncertain  period,  during 
which  the  unhappy  vii  tim  endures  the  gre-atest 
av'ony.  The  only  resource  leil  is  palliation  by 
narcotics,  and  other mMMw  calcttlaled  (osooihc 
the  soflehngs. 

(Jokm  WhUing^A.  IMk,) 

tOLiCA  PICTONUM.— This  form  of 
colic  is  generally  traceable  to  the  action  of 
le.id  n|>on  tlie  body,  atirl  is  s'o  called  from  its 
occurrence  a;*  an  epideiuic  at  I'oictou.  It  has 
also  received  die  names  J)evt>nstiire  coiiCf 
pttmten'  colkf  pttanben'  colic.    It  seems  pro- 
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bable,  from  both  fact  and  uiuUoi^y,  that  this 
metal  produces  a  s|>ccitic  disturbance  of  the 
animal  economy,  of  which  disturbance  the 
symptoms  of  colic  are  only  a  manifestation  so 
&r  as  tlie  alimentary  canal  partakes  of  the 
disorder.  This  agent,  however,  may  produce 
« local  dtae»i«,  the  efTeet  of  iti  morbific  a^i^ency 
shewiti'^'  itSflf  m  ir  strniv^'ly  in  tlic  ]>art  to 
which  It  is  iiuiiufdiately  upplied.  rersons 
who  aie  em]:^oyed  m  lead  manufactories,  or 
in  smeltin^j  ores  which  coiitain  lead,  p.iintfrs 
who  use  much  wliue  Itsid,  aiid  jjlujnb*;.'-^  w 
moR  partienlariy  the  subjc>cts  of  this  di^estse ; 
but  it  occasiomdly  happens  to  patients  who 
are  employing  some  of  the  preparations  of  this 
mttal  tor  tli«-  t  urf-  of  diMM.se.  MorcinLr  tliis 
form  of  colic  has  occurred  epidomcally,  and 
has  heen  (as  in  tfie  cases  at  Poicloii)  supposed 
tn  ari-?c  from  the  employment  of  the  acetate 
of  lead  in  clarifying  wine,  cider,  and  other 
liquors.* 

Tliis  affection  has  more  largely  fallen  under  the 
obaer>-atioii  of  tliose  physicians  on  the  continent 
residing  where  it  prevails  endeniu  ally.  M. 
Kanquet  Physician  to  the  Hotel  Di«u  at  Orleans, 
has  given  a  clear  account  of  it,  as  it  occumd 
between  the  years  1R20  and  WIC,,  anionu  the 
persons  who  arc  employed  in  tlic  whue-lead 
niaiiufactones  at  Orleans ;  and  from  this  phy- 
sician's account  the  author  is  indiicwl  to  lay 
before  his  readers  the  symptoms  of  liu-  disease. 
At  first  the  patient  loses  his  appetite ;  }»■  t(  ds 
•ick,  with  increased  discharge  of  saliva  from 
the  mouth ;  there  is  disturl^ce  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  his  nights  arc  restless,  lie  then 
vomits  ttDd  dlKbaiges  everything  he  has  swal- 
lowed, roixed  with  bile  and  morbid  secretions ; 
to  tliis  Mi(.<  (■i  <ls  jiain  in  thr  alidoirn  ii,  which  is 
at  hr>t  not  lua^Uiiit,  hut  returns  at  intervals, 
these  iMti  rvals  being  longest  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  di.sease.  The  pain  is  severe  about 
the  navel,  the  epigastrium,  the  hypochondrium. 
tlie  loins,  and  abo\x'  the  crest  of  Uif  ilciun. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  pain  is  almost 
constant,  but  n  usually  most  severe  at  niurht, 
and  is  not  incn  iv<l  hv  pressure.  Tlif  alxlo- 
men  is  generally  flat,  but  sometimes  feels  as  if 
knotted,  in  Other  cases  more  or  less  distended. 
The  disease  is  nowatti  ndt  d  with  headach,  pain 
of  the  liinbs.especially  of  tlie  inside  of  tlie  diighi, 
knees,  calves  of  the  legs,  ancles,  and  soles  of 
tlie  feet.  Tlicre  is  no  fever;  the  puUe,  indeed, 
is  of^en  below  60  in  a  minute.  Constipation 
of  the  Ijowels  is  an  invariable  symptom,  al- 
tliough  it  does  not  always  occur  at  the  very 
commenoeiiient ;  bowds  aie  exoeasivdy 
obstinate,  and  when  faeces  are  discharged,  they 
are  dry  and  lumpy.  Tlic  appearance  of  the 
urine  is  gnMoally  natuial.  Irie  expression  of 
the  |>aticnt's  countenance  indicates  distress, 
and  there  is  great  prostration.  Symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  occur  now  and 
then  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  indi- 
cated by  tendemess  of  ttie  abdomeo,  frequent 
hard  piuee,  and  other  fehrilesymploias;  and  in 

*  Sec  the  papers  of  Sir  George  Bakor  in  tbo 
Transsctioas  at  tlw€ellc|teC,f  hyikiaas  of  Loa- 


Home  rare  instancfs  tl>o  corfhr.d  functions  arc 
disturbed. 

The  pain  of  tlie  limbs  is  sometimes  very 
speeddy  succeedwl  by  paralysis,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  after  the  severer  symptoms  have 
pawed  away  that  the  extremities  become  so 
affected. 

Tl»r  appf aranct-:  ])rc'Mnted  by  dissection 
after  death  throw  but  little  light  on  tlie  na- 
ture of  colicajnctonum.  Inflammation  of  any 
of  tl]t!  fr\tnrp.'<  npprar«  to  he  nnlv  acci- 
dental, and  IS  prol)a!>ly  llie  atWcL  when  it 
occurs  of  tlic  strong  purges  which  are  often 
ustid,  or  of  the  distention  of  the  bowels,  which 
b  usually  if  not  invariably  discovered.  It  is 
particularly  uu  ntioned  by  those  who  have  had 
opportunttics  of  iuspectiug  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  died  from  the  effects  of  lead,  that  the 
bowels  appx-ar  nrnarkably  p.ile,as  if  the  quantity 
of  bloud  ui  the  v».sm.1s  was  less  than  u.su:d.  As 
has  just  been  remarked,  the  intestines  are  ofb*n 
greatly  distended  in  some  parts,  but  in  others 
they  are  contnicted.  Whelncr  this  contmction 
is  the  consequence  of  spa.'<m,  or  (as  Dr.  Atwr- 
crombie  would  say)  only  the  natuial  state  of 
the  tube  when  empty,  it  is  net  easy  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  this  uncertainty  about  the  cause  of 
the  contraction  renders  it  very  doubtful  whether 
the  distention  is  tlic  consequence  of  s|xi.smodie 
obstruction,  or  thp  fffert  of  debility  or  paraly- 
sis ;  but  as  we  know  that  the  action  of  lead  on 
other  muscular  fibres  of  the  body  is  to  destroy 
their  tone,  it  is  the  most  probable  conjecture 
fliat  those  of  the  intestinal  canal,  when  ntfected 
by  tlii>  poi^0Il,  C(  asc  to  hv  al)lc  to  ]>mpel  their 
contents  forward,  and  that  in  this  way  disten- 
tion takes  place. 

The  foregoing  history  renders  it  rli  nr  that 
the  action  of  lend  npnn  ilie  system  is  very 
general;  and  h  al>o  sicins  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  opinion  that  tlie  symptoms  arise  from 
cltanges  in  the  uitistines,  analogous  to  those 
wliich  are  pnxluct'd  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  primary  impression  made  by  this 
mefallie  poison  is  probably  upon  the  nervoas 
sy^lt  iii,  which  secondarily  (an«es  a  chantje 
in  the  bloodvessds  and  tiie  auiscular  fibres. 
Upon  the  muscular  and  vascular  system  it 
sooms  to  art  as  n  powerful  sedative.  It  i.s 
probable  tliat  it  is  on  account  of  its  sedative 
action  on  the  capilhi;  tfibm  that  lead  is 
found  useful  in  aome  cases  of  hemorrh^  and 
inflammatian — ^raay  it  not  be  from  this  same 
action  upon  the  capillaries  that  tlie  muscles 
become  paralysed?  It  is  a  well-known  fiict 
that  without  a  due  supply  of  blood  to  their  tex- 
ture, the  miiscles-  lose  their  tone.  Tlie  shrunk 
wasted  state  and  the  blanched  app«araiice  of 
the  muscles  of  ])ersons  who  have  died  aAer 
liaving  been  |>aralytic  from  lead,  seem  to 
favour  this  opinion.  Tn  explanation  of  the 
primary  action  of  lead  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  is  difficult  to  form  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture. The  acute  pains  which  are  felt  at  the 
conimrncement  of  the  disease  in  different 
jiarts  of  the  body,  forbid  the  supjiositon  tliat 
It  acts  as  a  sedative  vpOQ  the  nerves ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  sentient  nrrvps  of  tlie  limbs,  when 
the  muscles  arc  paralysed  by  lead,  remain  as 
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M  teasMvvas  in  heddi,  firroun  the  nnw  ooih 

elusion. 

It  may  here  with  propriety  t>o  ubserved,  that 
afto*  the  first  severe  symnioms  or  ooUca  pieto« 

num  Iiitvt  Ix-i  ii  n  nioved  by  free  evacuations 
from  tilt!  buNNt  Is,  ihere  remains  usually 
torpfir  of  ilie  alnnentar)-  canal,  and  that  it  is 
l^rohahle  tkit  this  torpOT  i»  tbe  result  of  a 
parJytic  oonditkm  more  or  leas  complete  of 
the  muscular  Hlirt  s  which  ptoduOO  the  peri- 
staltic actMJu  of  tlie  canal. 

'/Vm/MMii/.oTbe  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  thf  disOTse  tend  to  shfw  ihiit  tlu-  trentmcnt 
of  colic  arising  from  the  ^xtiM>nous  eilects 
of  lead  mtiat  be  regnlated  by  nearly  the  lame 
indieatioDB  as  those  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  trcatmei.t  of  colic  from  other 
causes.  The  object  is,  first,  to  jmx  uri'  ;i  full 
discbaige  of  tbe  alvine  contenis,  and  aitcr- 
wardt  to  restore  the  boweli  to  fheir  healthy 
condition.  I'uiyatives,  combined  with  seda- 
tives, seem  well  calculated  to  fulfil  tlio  first 
intention;  and  no  combination  is  In  iter 
adapted  than  that  of  tuloim  1  ;iiul  opiuin  in  tlie 
proportions  already  recumiatnded.  .(Viler  a 
lew  doses,  a  large  dose  of  castor-oil,  or  a  drop 
or  two  of  ctoton-oU  may  be  given;  enemaia 
also  will  be  found  valu^le  auxiliaries ;  tltey 
.•ihouM  W  admiiiisti  icd  about  the  time  the 
purgatives  may  be  expected  to  begin  to  act. 
Tlie  warm  haui,  the  tobacco  enema,  and  the 
otlier  measures  siip;;f  sted  as  usr  fal  ocaisionally 
in  tbe  cure  of  coiic,  may  here  abo  be  em- 
piovcd ;  and  should  there  occur  tenderness  of  the 
abooDMn,  or  any  of  the  signs  of  inflammation, 
bleeding  irom  the  arm  or  by  leeches  will  be 
required.  Kmetics  are  ( tni)loyed  lafji-ly  on 
the  continent.  At  tbe  Hospital  La  Cbaritc,  at 
Paris,  a  very  com  plicated  plan  of  cure  is  adopted, 
but  which,  when  analyzed,  seems  to  be  ana- 
logous to  that  which  has  been  recommended 
in  this  article,  although  strangely  pursued: 
it  {-nnsists  of  t-iru  tiLs,  calliartics,  enemata,  di- 
luentji,  and  aiiiMlynes.  (See  M.  Andral  on 
Abdominal  Disesises.)  M.  Itanque,  in  the 
memoir  already  alluded  to,  recommends,  on 
the  ground  of  extensive  evidence  of  its  efficacy, 
tlie  emiilovineiit  of  strong  counter-irritation  to 
the  abuomen  and  back  by  means  of  a  plaster 
which  contains  cantharides  and  taitar  emetic ; 
nn<!  he  also  prescribes  a  liniment,  made  with 
some  convenient  veluole,  containing  the  extract 
of  belladoima,  to  be  rubbed  on  every  part 
where  pain  is  felt;  he  uses  also  belladonna  in 
cly  siLTs ;  and  the  same  sedative  by  the  stomach, 
in  th<'  fonn  ot  an  ethereal  tincture,  (ji  of  the 
powdered  leaves  to  J'^ii  of  sulph.  ether,  of 
which  twenty  drops  is  die  doie.)  The  only 
peculiarity  in  lliis  method  of  cure  is  the 
counter-imtauon.  which  may  probably  with 
advantage  be  added  to  the  list  of  curative 
means. 

If  the  opinion  be  correct  that  k-ud  uct^  a;^.  a 
powerful  sedative  upon  the  bloodvessels,  no 
measure  can  appear  better  calculated  to  meet 
this  morbific  enbet  than  powerful  trritints.  It 
is  a  hct  well  esuhlislied  that  the  ])aralysis 
which  results  from  lead  is  mo«t  eflisctually 
tnaled  by  tbe  use  of  bliitcn  or  other  stimiH 


latmg  applicaliont  to  the  parts  aflhcted ;  and 

may  we  not,  on  the  «anit.'  priiicij-lr  .  ff'!njiiL:li 
the  tuediuro  ot  the  sym|)cttiiy  wincti  i»  so  ob- 
viously nnaintaincd  between  the  surlace  and 
the  [Oris  <-nnt.tiiie.l  within  the  alxlnmen,)  hope 
to  rouse  llie  ailuily  of  the  cuculution  of  the 
intestinal  canal  by  strong  irhtanUi  applied  to 
tbe  skin W  hen  the  tot  uigent  symptoms  are 
overcome,  and  the  bowels  mive  been  made  to 
act,  preat  attention  will  I)e  re<jnir<;d  to  iTstore 
completely  the  tone  of  tlie  digestive  powers. 
Besides  those  means  which  have  been  enume> 
rated  as  applicable  during  coii\T\Ip>reti(X-  from 
common  colic,  aslnn^ent2>  aiid  i>liiiiulaut!>  .H,«nn 
particularly  ser^'iceable  when  a  {mtient  is  reco- 
vering from  colica  pictonum.  Alum  in  doses 
of  Di,  witli  a  few  grains  of  ginger  or  cap- 
.sicuin,  may  be  taken  with  decided  ad\Tui- 
tage  two  Of  three  times  a>-day,  with  au  occa*- 
nonal  aloettc  nurge.  The  desidentum  in  this 
stage  of  the  ailment  is  to  restore  the  tone  of 
tlie  weakened  bowel;  and  this  will  be  most 
probably  obtained  by  the  combined  eflects  of 
external  and  internal  stimnlnnts  and  O-strin- 
geius,  wholesome  smd  nuiritious  fmxl,  and  a 
free  state  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

llie  drjf  bellv-«ch  of  the  West  Indies  it  a. 
disease  of  nearly  the  same  description  as  the 
colica  pictonnni,  and  so  is  the  colic  of  Madrid, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Pascal,  (Mem.  de  M^.  et 
Chirurg.  Milit.  1826.)  Dr.  Musgrave,  of  An> 
ti^ina,  has,  in  the  Medical  Rcjw.Mtory,  1825, 
given  a  very  good  account  ot  the  former  of 
these  two  diseasei  which  is  so  veiy  common 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West-India  Islands. 
He  attributes  the  complaint  to  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  tlie  liver ;  but,  in  tiie  estimation  of 
tbe  writer  of  this  article,  without  sufficient 
evidence.  The  condition  of  tibe  alimentary 
canal,  which  has  already  Ixtn  pointed  out,  luui 
especially  that  portion  of  it,  tlie  duodenum, 
which  receives  tlie  gall-ducts,  seems  sufficient 
to  explain  tlie  disturbance  of  (he  biliary  func- 
tion which  he  describes,  la  tJie  West  Indies 
the  dise-.ise  is  attributed  to  the  new  rum  which 
is  drunk  by  the  staves.  Dr.  Mtiqgrave  de> 
pends  princi])al!y  on  mereuiy  for  tbe  cure 
of  tliis  comphiiiit,  and  carries  it  to  s4ili- 
vation,  assisted  by  bleeding  and  purgatives. 
It  is  evident  that  tlus  gentleman  is  influenced 
in  his  plan  of  treatment  by  the  paiholotrical 
views  he  enteilain^  of  the  disorder ;  and  it  is 
a  questM>n  which  no  one  is  better  qualified, 
by  talent  and  opportunities,  tlum  himself  to 
decide,  whether  ute  cttre  may  not  be  accom^ 
plished  by  merctiry  mora  sparingly  adrnioi- 
stcred. 

(John  WhUing.) 

COMA,  (from  Nw,  or  tdu,  to  lie  down,)  a 
propensity  to  sleep;  in  pathologv,  a  suppres- 

eion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  tnc  powprs  of 
sensation,  thought,  and  vukmury  luotion. 
This  may  occur  in  various  degrees,  from  a 
state  of  sli(^t  temporaiy  drowsiness  and  torpor 
fo  one  of  profonna  and  permanent  stupor  with 
gcnenil  paralysis  both  of  fieeling  and  motion. 
The  mental  powers  alone  may  be  ofTecrted, 
whilst  ieaialion  and  voltmtaiy  motion  remaiii , 
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unhapdred.  Tliere  niaj  be  tuspeiuion  only  of 

M)iiu'  of  the  intt'I'.wtiial  Ciculties,  a.s  ocuir^  in 
somiuunbulisin  aud  ^eral  forms  of  letJiargy  ; 
or  thought,  sensation,  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion may  hie  alike  compliit  Iv  u!."lisht'il,  ;iriJ 
life  only  sustained  by  a  p;^!^!  supply  of 
Mmnis  influence  to  the  imroluntury  orgaas. 
These  modifications  of  disease  ene  eesilv  ac- 
counted for  by  the  natonl  diviaioiii  of  the 
nervous  system  into  parts  having  distiiiet 
functions. 

Coma  is  a  syntfrtom  imH  dniacteristic  of 

any  one  condition  of  the  brain,  but  may  exist 
in  connexion  witli  lauibid  acliona  very  diflereot 
and  even  opposite  in  their  nature.  Nosoliv 
gisU  have  on  Uiis  account  been  greatly  embar- 
nLss<^  bow  to  dispone  of  comatose  affections 
in  their  classifications  of  disrasc,  .so  as  to  briii>^ 
them  under  one  head.  Uy  attempting  this 
they  have  introdueed  a  d^iee  of  conAtsion 
calculated  to  Itud  to  dangerous  misitakes  in 
practice;  for  comatose  atiections,  decidedly 
connected  vrith  an  inflammaiory  condition  of 
the  brditi,  have  ln-i-n  rrronfotisly  ranged  under 
the  class  ucuruas  or  adj^nauiut  .,  to  which  classes 
some  other  of  these  affections,  originating  in 
debility,  legitimately  belong.  Coma  may  either 
be  a  primary  affection,  or  ."Supervene,  in  the 
course  of  otlicr  dispa.'st's,  as  a  symptom.  In 
Cullen  s  system,  Gomatoi>e  affections  constitute 
the  finttoraer  of  theclassiMtirosc*,  under  the  title 
Comata,  wliit  li  order  is  di>ided  into  two  ^rtrifra, 
apoplcjrjf  aud  paraltfiit.  Those  ailecliun.s  which 
are  more  especnUy  comatose,  sudi  as  apoplexy, 
cariif,  ratnphorn,  cntnlepsy,  ecstasy,  and  all  the 
varieUcs  ut  leiharjjy,  iire  included  under  the 
first  genus.  Dr.  Mawn  Good,  in  his  Nosology, 
classes  all  the  affections  cbancterised  by  torpor, 
eitfier  menttd  or  corporeal,  under  the  ginius 
caruXy  liaving  six  sjiecies — asphyxia,  ccslasis, 
cntalepia,  lethaigus,  apoplexia,  punilysui.  The 
stroni;  sympathy  whiob  the  differeut  yvAiU  of 
tlie  bram  and  nervous  system  have  with  < -;rh 
other,  eitablishes  a  dose  connexion  bcuHLtu 
several  of  these  forms  id  coma,  and  they  \ua 
unfrequently  pass  into  one  another.  In  tfio 
present  article  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  each  of  these  affections;  a  more 
detailed  history  of  some  of  them  trill  be  given 
iwder  separate  heads. 

By  Uthurgu  is  meant  a  torpor  both  mental 
and  coraoreaf,  with  deep  quiet  sleep ;  it  has  a 
c!ost>  afhnity  to  natural  sleep,  difTerinu'  chiefly 
ill  being  more  pruluuged,  aud  dcpouding  on  a 
morbid  condition  of  die  brain.  This  is  tlie 
slightest  form  of  coma,  and  has  been  tenned 
also,  by  some  wtften,  eataphora. 

Catulepsy,  or  trance,  is  a  total  suspension  of 
sensibiliw  and  voluntary  motion,  mostly  also 
of  mental  power:  the  pulse  and  br^itbing  con- 
tinue natural,  the  muscles  are  flexible,  the  body 
yielding  tu  and  retaining  any  given  position. 
(See  Catalepsy.) 

Egttastf  is  a  total  suspension  of  sensibility 
and  voluntary  motion,  most'y  also  of  mental 
power;  tlic  pulse  and  tn<  alluii'.'  remain  natural, 
the  muscles  are  rigid,  the  body  erect  and  in- 
fieiible.  It  is  penons  of  a  netrons  tempei»> 


ment  and  atdent  imaf(inatloili(  mudi  given  to 

riAf  rie  and  flerp  abstr.iction,  who  an*  most 
tiubjecl  tu  tins  attection.  The  power  of  atten- 
tion apitc-iirs  wholly  concentrated  on  one  train  of 
thought  en'^dging  only  a  few  of  the  intellectual 
fiiculties,  whilst  tlie  otliers  remain  in  a  state  of 
complete  torpor.  The  })atient  seems  to  expe- 
rience, for  the  time,  a  det;ree  of  intellectual 
enjoyment.  This  is  thedescnptitm  of  ecsta^ 
given  by  ancient  writers,  by  soin<'  of  whom  it 
has  also  Iwen  termed  catoclius  and  caloche. 

There  is  a  complete  abeyance  of  the  mental 
factilties,  of  the  external  senses,  of  feelin-r,  antf 
voluntary  motion,  in  the  most  perfect  and  ag- 
gnvated  forms  of  coma.  The  pulse  is  generally 
very  slow,  cither  full  and  soft,  or  small  and 
hard  ;  sometimes  intermittent,  at  odiers,  how- 
ever, rapid,  feeVile,  and  irre^^ular.  Hie  hreatli- 
ing  is  slow,  laboured,  irregular,  and  stertorous, 
die  stertor  arising  from  the  lelaintion  and  pam- 

lysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  internal  fauces. 
I'ltere  is  sometiiuesi  dropping  of  Uie  lower  juw 
and  distention  of  the  ciieeks  at  each  expira- 
tion, w^ith  difficulty  of  deglutition,  llie  |>upi!s 
are  dilated  and  ins<.'nsible  to  the  i>tronj;esi 
light :  in  some  cases,  however,  Uiey  are  either 
contmcted  or  insensible,  or  one  pupil  is  con- 
tracted  and  the  other  delated.  The  sorlace  of 
the  body  and  the  extremities  rire  cold  and 
cfaunmy;  the  patient  lies  supine,  and  there  are 
several  other  distressing  symptoms  indicating 
the  rapid  approach  of  death,  lliis  is  tlie  Turin 
of  coma  that  genenUly  atieiids  du>ea.st»  afiect- 
ing  the  structure  of  the  brain, — apoplexy,  ijBf* 
ralysis,  meningitis,  cerebritis,  hydroceplialus, 
&c.  It  has  been  named  by  some  nosologists 
canu.  Others  have  described  coma  a.s  a  degree 
of  torpor  more  profound  than  lethargy,  but  less 
tfian  cans.  Coma  is  sometimes  attended  wfdi 
low  Tmjtteriii_'  delirium,  and  has  tlien  Inen 
called  comu  vtgti;  and  when  resembling  more 
a  profound  sleep,  coma  somnolent  um. 

The  attack  of  coma  is  sometimes  sudden, 
witliout  any  premonitory  symptoms,  aiid  it 
may  assume  at  once  its  most  agKra^-ated  cha- 
racter, terminating  speedily  in  dissolution.  In 
other  cas^  the  loss  of  sense  and  motion  is  less 
complete,  and  cnn.scioiisness  returns  in  a  few 
minutes  or  hours.  There  may  be  a  recurrence 
of  the  attack  in  eidwr  tegular  or  irregular  pa- 
roxysms, as  occurs  in  epilepsy.  The  in\asi((n 
and  progress  of  the  complaint  are,  howe\'er, 
sometimes  very  slow.  It  commences  by  « teil> 
dency  to  drowsiness,  which  trradually  increases 
until  It  readies  the  state  of  complete  coma.  It 
frequently  succeeds  or  alteroates  with  convul- 
sions and  high  delirium,  and  in  audi  cases  is 
lo  be  considered  a  symptom  of  worse  omen 
than  delirium. 

The  most  frequent  and  obvious  cause  of 
coma  is  piessttie  oo  the  brain.  A  state  of 
perfect  coma  can  be  produced  artificially  by 
applying  pressure  to  the  brain  of  an  animal, 
and  the  coma  is  relieved  the  moment  the 
pressure  is  taken  off.  Tlie  brain  is  exposed  to 
pressure  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal of  these  are,  conL'Cstion.  inflammation, 
eSusioDS  of  blood,  pus,  or  serous  fluid,  organic 
tumooit  aealBd  in  ttie  fataiti,  in  its  membnuMSf 
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or  on  the  porietes  of  the  akuU,  fractures  of  the 
akuU,  witlt  dejireasioii,  &c.  Coma  is  perba^ 
too  frrrjitpntly  attributed  to  Mitnis  «flu«km  in 

till-  lir.tlli,  nnIui.Ii   Ili.lV  r\lj.t  III   ,1  (.uIismIiT.iIiIi; 

degree  witlioui  any  coma,  more  esuecHlly 
wten  it  takes  place  veiy  slowly.  Sudden 

attiicks  of  lemjKimrj  coma  sometimes  occur  in 
cuUMCHjueiiCc  of  tJit  tiisitnded  stale  of  tli** 
StOiiiuch  un<J  Ijowels,  comnrcssin^  the  Imye 
vossfis  in  tiie  neit^hbourhood  of  the  heart,  aiid 
cau•til)^  :m  accumulation  of  blood  in  tlie  heiul. 

Aiiuther  vcr^-  tm|iortunt  and  not  uncommon 
cause  of  coma  ts  a  detiaency  of  nervous 
enemr  of  the  Inain.  There  are  various  ways 
in  which  tliis  may  ha))|>«  ii.  It  may  take  place 
suddenly,  an  the  consequence  of  a  violent  «liack 
or  oomnotion  given  lo  the  brain  by  a  fitll  or  a 
blow,  causing  sonie  tenii)orary  dcRmgement  of 
the  c-onteuU  of  the  head,  and  sus|)ending  the 
o})onition  of  the  nervous  principle ;  this  is 
tenned  ooncnssion.  Hie  »ame  effect  may 
be  ]»rod«ced  without  ajiy  physical  cause,  by 
viulLiit  iiii jiressions  made  en  the  nervous  ((  li- 
tres, and  suddenly  punily:tiag,  as  it  were,  the 
action  of  the  nervous  principle,  as  sometimes 
h:i]i|>!'ris  after  strong  mental  emotions,  or.the 
intense  pain  of  severe  o|»eratious.  In  such 
C8ses  the  ixUiont  sinks  into  a  state  of  profound 
coma,  frutn  which  there  are  instimceH  of  bis 
nev»T  recovering;  nature  anpearing,  as  is  re- 
marked by  some  writers,  suuuenly  to  relinquish 
the  struggle,  intense  cold  acts  on  the  bcaia 
and  nervous  system  by  producing  a  tlale  of 
iiiiTiitmcss  and  torjxir  wfiii  li  spt-cdily  paiim 
into  coma,  and  tcrmmates  in  death. 

Tliis  loss  of  power  in  Hoe  functions  of  the 
Iji.iin,  or  in  the  ner\'ons  prim  iple  of  the  brain, 
may  liowever  have  octuntU  very  gradually; 
and  the  &ct  of  this  being  a  cause  of  coma  is  a 
highly  important  one,  which,  until  lately,  had 
bmi  too  much  ovcrloolted.  Tlje  profession  is 
much  indeblcd  to  tlie  latt-  Dr.  (iixxi  and  to 
Dr.  Marshall  iiall  for  having  directed  their 
attention  to  thb  principle  m  [latliology.  After 
|)rotni(ti'(l  attacks  of  mflamraatory  discuses, 
when  the  patient,  although  considerably  weak- 
ened, is  considered  neuty  convalesoent,  he 
sometimes  falls  into  a  statp  of  coma,  precedfd 
occasionally  by  at-ute  cerebral  symptoms. 
ChiUlren  are  particularly  subject  to  this  Tl^ 
netjr  of  coma  from  exhaustiain ;  they  lie  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  the  pupUs  dilated,  tiw 
» y<s  ()|)(u  and  insensible,  the  face  pale, 
the  skiu  cold,  and  the  pulse  feeble;  they 
may  continue  for  a  day  or  two  in  ^is  kind 
of  stujK)r,  and  llscn  recover.  We  npprelioiid, 
however,  tliui  ihcse  symptoms  hitve  often 
Im  u  mi&taken  for  those  of  hydrocephalus,  and 
that  death  has  been  hastened  by  the  active  tieat- 
ment  employed.  Tliere  are  in  other  cases  .symiv 
toms  of  considerable  nervous  irritation,  headacn, 
delirnim,  great  liequency  and  insularity  of 
pulse,  general  rertfessness,  which  are  sooner 
or  l.iicr  siicctcdcd  by  fatal  coma.  Tins  afTci  tion 
has  been  observed  in  persons  who  hud  long 
suffered  from  great  mennl  distcesa.  Dr.  Kellie 
and  Dr.  Abercrombit  have  attempted  to  una 
an  expUuukttou  of  tltese  pbeuoiueoa,  which 
appean  not  ttnieannable;  thqr  auppoie  that 


when  the  general  volume  of  the  blood  is  much 
diminished,  that  bahuu«  of  the  circulatioa  in 
the  brain  which  seems  necessary  for  the  healthy 

I oiiditKin  of  its  fuiiclioiis  is  desUoyed  ;  that 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  become  contracted  in 
their  caliber,  in  consequence  of  leceiviii;;  a 
!c«s  qtiantifv  of  blood ;  hut  that,  as  whole 
quiuiuiy  ui  bloixi  m  liic  head  must  always 
continue  nearly  tlie  same,  a  propoctionate  ae« 
cumulation  takes  place  in  tlie  veins  and  their 
sinuses,  producing  venous  congestion.  TTie 
considerable  venous  congestion  obsenod  in  the 
heads  of  animals  which  have  been  bled  to 
death,  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
blaiiclied  and  drained  of  lliolr  lilood,  f.ivours 
tliis  explanation.  Some  of  the  old  wnten 
mention  a  form  of  apoplexy  analogous  to  this 
affection,  to  which  they  have  given  the  namr  of 
u{Mplrxui  tx  im»itivm.  A  state  of  high  nttnul 
excitement  is  in  some  cases  followed  by  col- 
lapse and  coma,  'flus  happens  in  individuals 
endowed  with  a  hi>rhly  sensitive  and  imtable 
nerv(nis  sy>i<iii,  pos>fssint;  inure  ima<:inatioii 
than  judgment,  aind  subject  to  altematiom  of 
great  eadtilaratiou  and  a  proportiooaie  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  It  is  ix  rsuns  uf  this  tempera- 
ment who  are  gener.iily  exposed  to  attacks  of 
letharfty,  cat.alepsy,  sonmambulisnii  IdC.  Hie 
conm  of  hysteria  ndonga  to  the  suae  class  of 
cases. 

llie  use  of  certain  medicinal  and  other  sub- 
stances may  be  followed  by  coma,  in  coa> 
sequence  of  their  specific  actioD  on  the  hram 

and  nervous  svst(^m.  This  is  the  case  with 
narcotics  and  spirituous  liquors.  The  effects 
of  spiritaous  liquors,  and  or  some  stimuhthoiff 
narcotics,  may  partiv  t  r.  trooutited  for  by  their 
causing  an  uicreased  flow  o(  bluoil  to  the  head, 
and  a  temporary  congestion ;  but,  independent 
of  this,  they  have  a  direct  and  specific  action 
on  the  nervoas  enenry,  which  they  first  highly 
stiiiiiilate  and  disturb,  and  next  appear  to 
pro&trate  and  paralyse.  Tliis  is  what  occurs 
in  intokieatioR  fhMn  alcoholic  liquon  and 
opitirn.  lliere  are  other  powrrful  narcotics, 
tiie  elft'ct  of  which  seems  to  be  tlmt  of  at  once 
paralysing  and  extinguishing  tfaenervous  energy, 
without  previous  exritement,  causing  thus 
almost  instantaneous  death.  This  is  the  mode 
of  operation  of  the  upas,  tobacco,  belladonna, 
liu:.  Some  narcotics  stimulate  in  »nall  doses, 
and  cause  direct  stupor  in  large  doses. 

Amongst  the  eaust-s  of  comatose  affections 
are  to  be  mentioned,  retrocedent  gout,  the 
suppression  of  enmthems  or  old  sores,  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  and  menstnial  flux,  &r.  In 
cast  s  (jf  coma,  stnct  m()uiry  into  these  j>omU 
siiould  never  be  omitted. 

The  great  {tractical  importance  of  iK-inij 
able  to  distinguish  ncctirateiy  between  t)>€  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  coma  must  appear  obvious, 
when  we  consider  how  widely  the  canses 
which  have  just  been  enomerated  diff^  fivm 

eaeli  otiu  r  in  their  nature,  and  that  the  luost 
op|H)sue  remedies  will  be  required  for  their 
removal.  The  dtafoiosis,  however,  m  these 
alfeetlons  is  somelimrs  invnlvrtl  in  creat  ob- 
scunty ;  and  when  tiie  attack  of  coma  is  sud- 
den, as  the  physician  i«  fequiied  to  act  tm- 
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mediately,  be  may  iind  himself  placed  in  a 
(iLlicato  :md  pcq)lexing  situation,  fur  the  life 
of  ilie  {jutient  may  depend  on  his  selecting  the 
right  course  of  treatment. 

The  important  questioa  be  will  faftfe  to 
determine  is,  the  exact  condition  of  the  bisin 
to  which  the  symploins  of  coma  owe  their 
existence ;  wlietbet  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  of  (he  causes  of  cerebral  preuur^,  wcfa 
as  couuestion,  tfTnsions  of  blood,  pus,  or  se- 
rous tluid,  traclurea  of  the  skull  with  depres- 
•iOD,  Ice.;  whether  simply  to  the  w^k  and 
torpid  state  of  the  nervous  enerjjy  of  the 
bmin,  or  wlietlier  finally  to  both  these  causes, 
and  in  what  degree  they  are  combined.  Much 
conrect  infoimatioQ  nsspeciing  these  points, 
and   le  degree  of  danger  wiA  which  the  caae 
is  attendtil,  will  be  obtained  by  inquirin(? 
carefully  into  the  state  of  the  circulation  and 
'leapifatiOD,  and  into  that  likewise  of  the  tem- 
peratiirt^  r'";  !  ^sensibility  t^f  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  of  the  extremities:   an  accurate 
account  of  the  patient's  state  of  lieallh  previous 
to  the  attack  will  sKHnetioie*  throw  considerable 
light  on  its  nature. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  cornn,  tlie  stnuture 
of  the  brain  is  not  affected;  there  is  only  a 
slight  degree  either  of  vaseular  eongestioa  or 
of  iier\()iis  torpor,  or  else  a  combination  of 
both  these  conditions.   The  patient  lies  in  a 
quiet  sleepi  out  of  which  he  can  sometimes 
be  momentarilv  roiispd  bv  mMinp  aloial  or 
shaking  liim.    The  breulhing  is  tranquil  and 
free;  the  pulse  soft  and  regular;  the  tempe- 
latuie  of  the  body  natural,  and  the  fiwling  but 
little  impaired;  the  pupils  may  be  ft  litde 
dilates],  but  nlain  .some   deuree  of  motion. 
This  is  the  usual  condition  of  the  patient  in 
attadtfl  of  lethargy,  catalepsy,  ecstacy,  and  in 
tlie  c-vmsi  which   follows    moral  emotio::^ 
N\  hen  coma  supervenes  on  gradual  exhaustion, 
the  antecedent  ciicumstances  of  the  case,  the 
pallidness  of  the  countenance,  feebleness  of 
the  pulse,  and  coldness  of  the  surface,  will 
sufficiently  point  out  its  true  nature. 

The  characteziatic  features  of  the  most  ag- 
gravated tarn  of  coma  have  already  been 
de5«;ribe<l ;  tliey  are  generally  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  disease  iwriously  aiiecting  the  struc- 
tuie  of  the  brain,  or  dse  to  a  fixtnidaUe 
tration  of  ili  nen'ons  power.  Stertorous 
breathing  has  been  im»isted%on  as  a  sure  sign 
of  danger;  its  absence  is  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  reverse.  Dut  we  may 
lay  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  danger  is 
alw;iys  in  proportion  to  ilie  degree  in  which 
the  nj«pifation,  the  circulation,  rad  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  are  aflbded. 

The  distinction  between  the  coma  which 
follows  simple  concussion  of  the  brain,  and 
that  arising  from  compression  in  consequence 
of  fracture  and  depression  of  ilie  cranium, 
or  else  efTusion  of  blwd  on  its  uiiicr  sur£icc 
without  fi-acture,  has  been  a  point  of  itHBina^ 
in^  inquiiy  with  surgical  writers  i  hacving  prin- 
cipally for  its  object  to  determine  under  what 
circumstanee^  o]»er.itions  are  to  be  performed 
iu  iuiuries  of  the  head.  A  great  deal  of 
valttable  inlbnintioii  on  tins  aubjeet  it  to  be 


collected  ftom  the  weilcs  of  Pott,  Aberaediy, 

and  De<;s;uilt.  ("afsrsof  slifjht  concussion  are 
easily  distinguishtiil  from  compression,  the 
potiflnt  still  retaining  some  degree  of  con- 
acjousoess  and  feeling,  and  the  stupor  being 
soon  relieved.  But  in  cases  of  very  violent 
concussion,  w)ier<'  tlic  prostration  of  the  sen- 
sorial power  is  extreme,  the  coma  is  so  com- 
plete, and  the  symptoms  so  closely  resemble 
those  of  compression,  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced ol»ervers  acknowledge  tite  diHiculty 
of  drawing  any  exact  line  of  distinction  be* 
twecn  them.  Tlie  chief  source  of  apprehen- 
sion 111  ;>traple  concussion  is  the  period  of 
stupor  beii^  followed  by  one  of  inHammailoty 
reaction. 

Abemethy  gives  the  fbllowing  very  graphic 

account  of  concussion,  whicli  lie  thuiks  may 
be  divided  into  three  stages.  The  fii^st  stttt;e 
is  that  of  insensibility  and  doangement  of  we 
bo<lily  powers,  which  immediately  succeeds  the 
accideitt.  Whilst  it  la.<!ts,  the  patient  scarcely 
feels  any  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 
His  breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  general  witli- 
out  stertor;  his  i)ulse  intermitting,  and  hU 
extremities  arc  cold.  But  such  a  state  cannot 
last  long ;  it  goes  off  gradually,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded anodier,  winch  he  considen  the 
second  stage  of  coneussion.  In  this,  the  inilse 
and  respiration  liecome  better,  and  thougii  not 
reguhvlv  performed,  are  sufficient  to  mainlain 
life  and  to  difl'usp  warmth  over  the  extreme 
l^mls  uf  llie  body  ;  the  fe-tUng  of  the  patient 
IS  now  so  far  restored  that  he  is  sensible  if  his 
skin  be  pinche<l ;  but  he  is  stupid  and  inatten- 
tive to  slight  external  impressions.  As  the 
effects  of  concussion  diminish,  he  becomes 
capable  of  replying  to  questions  put  to  him 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  especially  when  they 

r(  f  r  to  his  chi*  f  sufTerin'j;  at  the  time,  as  jiain 
m  the  head,  4kc.:  olheivvii.e  lie  aiiswers  in- 
coherently, and  as  if  his  attention  was  oceii> 
pied  by  something  else.  As  long  as  the  stupor 
remains,  the  iutiammation  of  the  brain  seems 
to  be  moderate;  but  as  the  former  abates, 
the  latter  seldom  fails  to  increase,  and  this 
constitutes  the  third  stage,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  the  series  of  efleds  proceeding 
from  concussion.  These  several  stages  vary 
considerably  in  degree  and  duration.  Mr. 
Ahcmcthv  procf*eds  to  obseri'C  that  the  treat- 
ment iiuist  be  different  in  each  of  tliem,  and 
to  caution  airtiiist  the  veni'  free  use  of  stimo- 
lants  in  tlie  first  strnrc,  wliieh  is  to<»  often  pre- 
scribed, and  particularly  against  their  continued 
exhibition  in  the  third  s^ge,  when  a  phin  of 
treatment  directly  the  reverse  is  required. 
The  coma  produced  by  exccMive  intoxica- 

tion  has  some  situilarity  to  that  of  apojilexy, 
and  we  have  known  tins  lea«l  to  ludicrous 
mistakes,  not  very  creditable  to  the  prac- 
titioners* discernment.  The  smell  of  the  breath 
will  in  most  causes  supply  a  sure  mc;ms  of 
anroiding  such  errors;  in  some  extreme,  thoi^ 
rare  instances,  actual  coma  has,  however, 
supervened.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
impostors,  vvlio  fei',:ii  epilej>sy  with  a  view  to 

extort  cliarit)",  can  always  oe  detected  by  ex- 
amining tteir  ^es,  wtot  the  (wpils  wul  be 
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fouiiii  ill  tiicir  natumi  state  as  tn  and  son- 
Mibiliiy.  In  epilepqr  tbey  are  almost  always 
oontnueted  aticl  tnMtnible.   In  oomatlicy 


gt'Ht'r.illv.  iliuii'.'h  ;ilw;i>^,  (Iilatnl,  wd  their 
sensibiUty  is  morv  or  less  dimiaisht.-d. 

Syncope  and  asphyxia  bear  a  clooe  reaem- 
bhuK  c  to  coina  in  many  of  their  symptf>ms; 
they  are  cbuTitcterizfd,  in  coininou  w  itlt  cuina, 
by  tbe  absence  of  sensatiun  and  motion,  by 
dilatation  and  in»en.sibility  uf  the  pupils,  &c. 
Tliey  differ  chieHy,  however,  in  tai  slate  of 
the  respiration  and  general  circulation.  The 
primary  cause  of  syncope  is  a  dumoutioo  or 
temporary  ceantioa  of  the  anion  of  the  heait ; 
the  Iwain  being  thus  dtiuivid  of  the  nsn.il 
.supply  of  i\&  natural  stimulus,  the  tiow  of 
nervous  influence  from  the  snMOrium,  which 
is  indispensahlr*  fur  tlx  in.iintciiance  of  all  the 
actions  of  lite,  1.1  su!>|K:-nded,  and  a  general 
torjwr  with  other  symptoms  of  apparent  dcalli 
is  the  neooaar^  consequence.  In  as)>hyxia 
the  circnhition  19  also  stop|ied,  throu^^li  the  in- 
terruption of  til.'  fiiiM  tii>li>  nt  the  lllli^s.  Tlie 

primary  symptoms  therefore  in  both  these  di»- 
eases  ate  a  graat  feebleness  or  complete  suspen- 
»ion  of  the  artion  of  the  lit  art  nnri  lunps,  and  the 
occurrence  of  coma  is  but  m  t  ondary ;  while, 
when  the  aame  symptoms  occur  in  coma,  it  is 
only  secondarily  and  in  its  advanced  stages. 
It  is  not  unim|)orumt  to  attend  to  these  dis- 
tinctions, li)r  we  liave  seen  a  protracted  fit  of 
synco|)e  in  a  &t  corpulent  person  mistaken  for 
a|)0])l(«tie  coma,  tnd  the  adopUon  of  active 
remedies  nearly  followed  by  &lal  oonae- 
queuces. 

As  the  treatment  of  the  various  kinds  of 
comatose  affcctiDiis  will  Iw  (ii'srriTn(l  tiiidrr 
tlieir  respective  liuiils,  wc  luitinl  lu  liit  prt-.st.ni 
aitide  to  confine  oursehes  to  some  urenend 
observations  00  bloodletting  in  this  class  of 
diseases.  When  a  person  is  suddenly  de- 
prived of  sense  and  inotitin,  tlic  pr^icliliuiK^r 
sent  for  is  expected  by  the  alarmed  friends  to 
employ  instantly  some  active  and  eflicient 
means  of  relief,  and  it  is  a  very  general  rule 
with  tiie  profession  to  have  recourse  at  once 
to  the  lancet.  Should  tliere  even  be  any  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  rcsjiecling  the 
propriety  of  such  a  course,  he  may  still  be 
driven  to  adopt  it,  in  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  public,  wlio  ignonmtly  conclude  that, 
because  bloodletting  aflbids  relief  tn  some 
sudden  fits,  it  is  ((pially  essential  in  all.  If 
the  patient  recovers,  the  cure  is  attributed  to 
the  venesection  ;  and  if  he  dies,  it  is  hastily 
inftrretl  that  nothinir  would  have  saved  him. 
If  we  turn,  however,  to  a  calm  consideiatioQ 
of  the  various  and  very  opposite  causes  of 
comatose  aflections,  it  will  appear  a  most 
obvious  truth  tliat  notliing  can  ue  more  con- 
tniry  to  die  U-'^'itimatc  (kiiiu  ticms  of  scicin-e, 

and  mure  dangerous  in  practice,  than  thi^  in- 
discriminate imd  empirical  use  of  the  lancet. 

It  has  been  seen  that  amont:  thr-  causes  of 
coma,  some  arc  connected  with  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  substance  of  the  brain  Ibr  the 
removal  of  which  bloodletting  is  the  nnly,  if 
not  a  sovereign,  remedy ;  but  that  on  the  otlier 
hand  oooia  is  Aequently  to  be  ascribed  to  a 


deficiency  or  |)mstralion  of  the  nervous 
energy  at  tlic  beam,  in  which  case  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  subtraction  of  any  large  quan- 
tity of  tlir  vii:d  fluid  lan  oidy  tiavi-  tin-  i  ffi  f  t 
of  preventing  the  powers  of  the  cuusitiution 
from  rallying,  and  of  dins  taming  the  scale 
aguin«t  thp  patient's  rerovpr>'.  We  liave  little 
doubt  that  some  of  the  recoveries  from  cotua 
after  bloodlelting  ought  to  be  considervd  as 
lucky  escapes  from  d^th,  tather  than  cuiea. 

There  are,  as  just  stated.well  marked  cases  In 
which  there  cannot  be  a  shjidow  of  dou1>t  ,ls  io 
the  propriety  of  venesection ;  as,  hr  instauce, 
when  the  coma  is  veiy  profound,  with  a  flushed 
fat  i\  hot  skin,  iiilt  aM  Strong  pulsr,  stertorous 
breathing,  &c.  B<it  when  in  the  young,  the 
aged,  or  the  infirm,  there  are  i  vidi ni  sym- 
ptoms of  grrat  di  hilitv  ;  when  tiie  face  is 
pale,  the  skin  and  exiiemities  cold,  the  [>ul.se 
ft<  i)!i-.  the  breathing  not  much  embarrassed, 
&c.  tlie  propriety  of  general  depletion  to  re- 
move syniptomt  of  coma  is  more  than  qtM»- 
tionable  ;  all  the  relief  tliat  hlocHlletting  is 
ca{)able  of  affording  can  be  obtained  from 
cuppini;  or  leeches,  should  even  local  deple- 
tion hp  thought  necessary ;  and  wp  have  seen 
coma  de(K>ndmg  on  cerebral  pressiuie  very 
quickly  lelieved  by  the  abstraction  of  only 
tnree  or  four  ounces  of  blood  from  tlie  head  ; 
an  ap|iarently  trifling  cause  being  sometimes 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  of  the  dicn- 

lation  in  the  brain. 

We  are  aware  diat  there  may  be  cases  in 
vvliif  h  (fir  indiratiuns  both  for  and  against 
genera]  blood leiiiiig  are  so  nicely  balanced, 
fliat  it  is  diHicult  to  determine  which  course 
to  pursue.  Undt  r  <  irli  cin  umstrjnces  we 
must  proceed  with  L,'r(  at  (aiinon, — and  a  small 
bleeding  may  be  tried  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  nature  of  the  case;  we  should 
watch  the  effects  produced,  as  the  blood  flows; 
and  in  all  doubtful  ra.-.c^  it  is  prefcralde  to  take 
a  small  quantity  only  at  first,  as  the  operation 
can  eaaify  be  repeated  if  judged  advisable. 
Tn  rnma  as  well  a-  ii  1  phyxia,  vvheii  the 
powers  of  life  are  sunk,  very  low  and  appear 
to  be  fitst  ebbing,  a  favourable  reaction  is 
sometimes  prevented  from  taking  place  by  the 
circumstance  of  either  tiie  iir.un  or  the  heart 
being  complcii  ly  overpowered  by  an  excessive 
accumuiatioQ  of  blood.  The  timely  abstrac- 
tion of  a  very  fi*w  oonees  of  Mood  nas  some- 

timps  appeared   to  be  of  i  ^i.sential  sft^  ice  in 

such  cases,  by  relieving  the  meclianical  op- 
pression of  die  organ,  and  enabling  it  to  re- 
cover a  slight  dcpTPPof  action,  sufl^cient  per- 
haps  to  lead  gradually  to  a  favourable  reaction 
in  the  other  >ital  functions ;  whilst  copious 
bleeding  under  similar  circumstances  would 
most  probably  have  completely  extinguished 
the  remaining  sparks  of  life. 

Tbe  temperature  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body 
may  be  considered  one  of  tbe  safest  guides 
with  respect  to  the  pmpricty  of  bloodleitiiic, 
together  with  the  sute  of  the  puLse  and  the 
action  of  the  heart.  VN'e  have  never,  indeed, 
seen  beneficial  eHixts  follow  venesection,  when 
the  animal  heat  ius  been  very  low,  even 
although  the  sireosth  of  dw  pulae  might  ap- 
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pear  lo  justify  it-*  bcinc  [ir*  scribed.  The  icra- 
peraturc  of  the  body  is,  jjcrhaps,  a  saler  treiie- 
ml  criterion  of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
powers  of  life  than  even  tbe  pulse;  for  do 
we  not  see  tbe  arteries  puhating  and  thiobbing 
with  great  fon  *  ui  l  frequency  in  cases  where 
there  is  an  undoubted  tendency  to  debility 
and  sinking?  Whilst,  however,  a  low  stete 
of  the  animal  temperature  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  couulef-indicate  copious  depltUou,  tJie 
Opposite  condition  must  not  always  be  con- 
ceived to  justify  the  use  of  the  booet;  for  a 
noilHd  pungent  heat  n  ft  fiequcnt  attendant 
on  a  stite  of  eriat  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  ch:u~actenzcd  also  by  a  quick  throbbit^ 
irre^lar  pulse,  but  indieatiTe  of  a  genenu 
and  danj^erous  deficiency  of  the  powrs  of  life. 
This  important  point  of  pathology  will  be 
noie  fiilly  examined  in  the  article  Ini  lam- 
MATioK.  We  shall  conclude  therefore  by 
repeatinj;,  that  the  practice  of  bleeding  rashly 
and  indiscriminately  to  a  lar^'e  amount  in  all 
cases  of  sudden  loss  of  sense  and  motion, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  A  good 
I«f  cr  on  tins  iittercstini?  subject,  by  Dr.  T-i- 
tham,  will  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Inodefi  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. 

( Adair  Ci uivfurd.) 

COMBUSTION^  spoKTANEors  ucmam. 
When  im  leflect  upon  i^  difficulty  with  w^iich 

tlie  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  kingdom 
are  made  to  undergo  combustiOD,  even  when 
etpoaed  under  the  moat  fitvouiaUe  cifcum- 

stanccs  to  an  plemted  heat,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  relations  of  this  process  hav- 
ing spontaneously  oocuned  should  have  beea 
leoeiTed  with  su.spirion,  and  ascribed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  credulity  or  imposture.  That 
cases  lunvrvcr  of  this  kind  have  really  taken 
plaoe  seeou  now  established  by  indisputable 
evidenee;  but  while  Ae  Act  is  very  generally 
admitted,  we  are  still,  as  in  thf  mstance  of 
meteoric  ^tone'^,  at  a  loss  for  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  It.  Before  entering  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  different  conjectures  which  have 
been  hazarded  u|X)n  .so  obscure  a  subject,  we 
shall  tirst  quote,  for  the  purjmso  of  illustration, 
a  few  well  autbeoticatea  instances  of  indivt- 
duab  who  have  Allen  victitns  to  this  most 
IDyateriou<-  of  all  human  afTertions. 

Cornelia  Biuid  i,Countess  of  Cesina,  an  Ilaliajt 
lady,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  having  felt  drowsy 
one  evening,  retire  d  earlier  than  tmual  to  bed, 
and  was  attended  by  her  maul  until  she  fell 
asleep.  When  the  girl  on  the  following  mom- 
itig  entered  her  mistress's  apartment  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  her,  a  oreedftil  spectacle 
presented  itself.    At  the  distance  of  four  feet 

from  the  bed  there  was  a  heap  of  ashes,  in 
which  the  head,  legs,  and  arms  of  the  countess 

alnnc  could  be  traced.  The  head  lay  between 
the  legs,  but  the  Italf  uf  its.postenor  j)art,  tokje- 
ther  with  the  brain  and  duilt  weie  entirely 
consumed.  The  I e<ni  and  arms  were  uninjured. 
The  ashes,  which  alone  remained  of  the  re-t  of 
the  Ixjdy,  when  toiiclu<i,  left  u[»on  tlie  fingers 
a  greasy  ietid  moisture ;  and  a  sooty  matter 
vol.  I. 
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was  deposited  upon  the  furniture  aitd  tapestry, 
and  had  even  penetrated  inU)  some  drawers  and 
soiled  the  linen  vvliich  they  contained.  There 
was  no  uuusual  donuigement  of  the  bed,  the 
hed-doAes  being  merely  thrown  aside,  as  is 
the  case  when  a  iwrson  gfi'?  t;p.  Tlie  wav  of 
two  candles  piu<'ed  u|>oii  a  table  near  the  bed 
was  melted,  but  tlie  wicks  remained  uncon- 
sumed.  It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  it  was 
a  constant  practice  with  this  lady  to  bathe  her 
body  with  camphorated  spirit  of  wine.  TliLs 
case  was  first  published  ov  Biaocliini,  hut  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  British  public  in  a  pain  r 
communicale<l  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr. 
Cromwell  Mortimer,  and  which  may  be  found 
in  Ae  Philosophical  TVansaetiocis  for  tbe  year 

174.5. 

Don  G.  M<uia  Berlhoii,  a  friar,  who  bvt.*d 
in  Mount  Volere,  went  to  the  fair  of  Filetto, 
and  having  walked  about  all  day,  retired  in  the 
evening  to  the  house  of  a  reJation  at  Fenile,  to 
spend  the  night.  Upon  his  arriv.il  he  went 
direct  to  his  bed-room,  and  liad  a  handkerchief 
placed  between  his  shoulders  beneath  his  shift. 
In  a  few  minutes  after,  havinj;  been  left  alone, 
a  singular  nouie,  mangled  wuli  criej»,  was  heard 
from  his  room;  and  when  tlie  people  of  the 
hou.se  rushed  in,  they  found  him  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  a  lambent  flume,  which  retired 
as  they  approached.  When  visited  next  morn- 
ing by  Joseph  Battagtia>  a  surgeon  of  Ponte 
Biudo,  the  integuments  of  the  right  arm  were 
found  loosened  from  the  muscles,  and  lianuiii.; 
down,  and  tho.se  of  the  back,  between  the 
shoulders  and  the  thighs,  were  in  the  same 
state.  The  part  of  the  nu'lit  arm  which  had 
sustained  mu^t  injury  apiHared  la  a  state  of 
iaeipivit  putrefaction,  and  next  day  was  quite 
gangrenous.  On  the  third  day  there  were 
thirst,  fever,  violent  convuliwons,  fetid  stools, 

\omituiL'.  and  dfliriuin ;  and  the  ^ngrene  had 

extended  to  all  the  injured  parts.    On  tbe 
fourth  day  he  fell  into  a  comatose  stale,  whidi  ' 

la.<;1ed  two  hour<,  and  then  died.  Battaglia 
ob.ier\  e«l,  dunng  his  last  visit,  that  putrefaction 
had  commenced,  and  indeed  had  already  made 
considerable  progress.  The  nails  had  loosened 
and  were  ready  to  fall  off.  The  stench  was 
insupportable,  and  macgots  crawled  from  the 
body  at  every  point.  The  account  which  the 
patwnt  gave  of  his  singular  attack  was,  diat  he 

felt  a  blow  upon  the  ri  jit  arm  as  if  inflicted  by 
a  club,  and  then  saw  a  spaik  hanging  to  bij 
shirt-sleeve,  which  immediately  reduced  it  to 
ashes.  The  handkerchief  already  spoken  of, 
as  also  liLs  drawers,  were  uninjured ;  but  his 
nightcap  was  consumed,  althoq(h  hds  hftir  was 
not  toadied.  There  was  no  empyreamatic 
smell,  and  not  a  trace  of  f)re  or  smoke  in  the 
rctom.  Tt  should  also  he  observed  that  the 
night  was  calm,  cool,  and  clear. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  ca«e  appeared  in 
the  Al''^emeine  Litcratur  Zeitung  for  1786.  It 
hail  been  iranfecribed  by  most  writers  on  juridi- 
cal medicine,  jiartly  in  oon.s«-quence  of  its 
singularity,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  conceived 
to  illustrate  and  sup\x>rt  the  electrical  theory  of 
the  origin  of  what  is  denominated  spontaneous 
combustion.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  being 
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the  only  well  established  bxtance  of  an  indiTi. 
dual  who  suffered  from  »uch  u  i  ulanuty  luivin.; 
lived  suihcienUy  long  U>  five  aa  account  of  the 
maniMr  in  whidi  he  was  itlaokcd. 

Annp  Neli»,  wife  to  a  wine  and  portor  mer- 
chant, living  ip  South  Frederick  street,  Dublin, 
let  in  her  nuiliMui,  who  had  been  out  at  • 
][Kirty,  hetwwn  twfhp  sind  one  o'clock  on  a 
{Salurtiaj  uij^lii.  Mlw  some  altercation  had 
taken  place  between  them,  botlt  beintt;  in  a 
itaie  of  inimtigiticin,  Mf.  Meliv  vrmt  up  stiura 
to  bed,  hut  in  «  fewminutet  came  down  In 
rct|ut.st  his  wift  to  ;ii.("(iini»aiiy  liitu,  an  invita- 
tion v>h>c|i  ]$he  positively  declined  ;  upon  which 
he  took  with  him  her  candle,  ob^en  inti;  that  if 
she  was  dftfriuined  to  sit  up,  she  ■'lumW  do  to 
in  tlie  dark..  iVext  morning  the  inuid  servant 
having  opened  the  windows  of  the  back  par- 
lour, observed  someUiing  in  the  arm-chair  in 
which  Mrs.  Nelis  usually  sat,  which  she  at  first 
sijrht  imagined  t<>  l>a\  t'  put  there  by  younij 
^ielis,  who  at  tlie  instant  entered  tiie  room,  for 
the  purpose  of  frighleninff  her.  Upon  exaaii- 
nation,  however,  it  tumed  out  to  he  the  remains 
of  her  mistress,  who  was  found  m  tin:  i'uUowing 
state.  She  wax  seated  in  the  chair,  at  a  distance 
from  the  fire,  wliicyi  appeared  to  have  burned 
out,  widi  her  hu&d  Icuung  upon  her  right  tiand, 
and  bearing  l>ehind  against  the  wall.  The 
trunk  of  the  l)ody  waa  burned  to  a  cinder,  as 
also  the  dollies  wbidi  inT«ted  it;  hut  the 
pelvic  region,  the  lower  and  uj>pcr  cxtrt  mitios, 
and  such  portions  of  her  dress  as  covered  liiese 
parts,  sustained  no  injury.  Her  iace  had  a 
tfcorched  appf-arrmte ;  but  her  hair,  and  the 
papers  she  Had  put  in  it,  had  entirely  e>cuped. 
The  back  and  seat  of  the  chair  liad  not  »tfi««d, 
but  ita  anna  wen  charred  on  the  inner  side 
where  in  contact  witft  die  body-  Widi  the 
exti  ption  (jf  die  arms  of  the  chair,  the  com- 
bustion had  nut  extended  toiunoundiog  bodies. 

loom  was  filled  widi  a  penelia&g  and 
ofTensive  odour,  which  vans  still  perceptible 
a&er  the  kpe  of  several  days.  Tnis  woman 
was  about  forty-five  yean  oi  age,  of  low  sta- 
ture, had  rather  a  tervdency  to  corpulence,  and 
wa^  a  confirmed  drunkard.  Tlie  preceding 
facts  may,  we  believe,  hi'  dt-p'ndt  d  on,  ihonijh 
we  liave  expeneooed  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  oollecfting  them.  Strange  to  say,  thef« 
WiLS  no  iiujuesl ;  and  such  \v;ls  the  luixiety  of 
the  taimly  to  bush  un  even,  thinu'  connectetl 
wiUi  Uie  occurrence,  that  a  refpieit  made  by 
Dr.  Tuomy,  late  rn")rt'.ssor  of  l'!i\>ic  in  the 
School  of  Medicine,  to  be  pertnitted  to  exiunine 
the  body,  was  refused. 

The  following  case  is  exiructed  from  tiie 
Methodist  Magazine  for  1809,  as  related  b^  a 
Mr.  Wood,  aSVeslevan  minister,  then  residing; 
in  LimeridL.  Mr.O'I^cUl,  keeper  of  the 
Fire  Pounds  Alns-Houae  in  the  cir^  of  Limo^ 
rick,  \va.s  a\r:ikc?:t  t?  '.ibout  two  o'clock  at  ni<;ht 
by  a  i>en>uu  kiiockiug  at  hii  room  door,  upon 
which  he  arose,  and  having  inquired  who 
knocked,  he  opened  the  door,  and  going  with 
Uie  person  who  had  called  him  into  his  apart- 
ment, vvhich  l:iy  untler  Mrs.  I'eacocke's  room, 
lie  fouud  a  dead  body  lyii>g  on  die  ground 
biuning  wiUt  fire^  and  red  aa  copper,  having 


dropped  down  ficmthe  loft,wlii«A  was  en  fbc. 

lA.iMiniinu  the  loA,  he  .>■  '-^  :i  l  hole,  the 
Size  of  die  dead  body,  burned  ttiruugh  the 
boards  and  ceiling,  lie  instantly  ran  up  staiiS) 
nnd  havina^  hnrsl  open  Mrt.  P(»acocke's  room- 
door,  saw  in  the  middle  of  die  room  the  burnt 
hole  thiOUgh  which  the  body  had  fallen. 
Having  with  assistance  qumched  the  five  aliout 
the  hole,  he  examined  by  what  means  the  body 
had  taken  fire,  but  could  tind  no  cause.  Tliere 
was  no  caudie  or  candlestick  near  the  pUux,  no 
to  in  die  grate  but  what  was  mked  in  dw 

ashes,  as  is  the  In;um^^r  of  preserv  ing  fire  by 
niu:lit;  the  room  wiis  examined,  and  nothing 
had  taken  fire  but  that  yiart  of  the  floor  through 
which  «:he  had  fallen.  Even  a  small  basket 
made  of  twig;*,  ami  a  small  trunk  of  dry  wood 
vbidi  lay  near  the  hole,  escaped,  ind  wen  mot 
to  Bittcb  as  touched  by  the  fire. 

**  Tbtspbenomcaon  was  thanexl  day  caamined 
by  the  mayor,  clergynion,  and  ^several  gentle- 
men of  the  city.  The  impossibUuy  of  asoer- 
taming  die  cause  of  the  flic,  die  extiaMdinaiy 
circumst,ince  of  no  part  of  the  room  being 
burnt  but  die  centre  of  it,  through  which  she 
had  fallen,  added  to  the  well  authenticalBd 
circumstance  of  her  recent  diabolical  impKCa- 
tions  and  lies,  obliged  every  obserrer  to  resoli»e 
so  awful  an  event  into  '  the  visitation  of  fJod's 
judgnient  in  the  punishment  of  a  daring  and 
persevering  sinner.**' — It  i&  pntpevto  add  here, 
th.tt  for  the  leadint;  flrcLs  of  this  c;i.'<t>  we  do  not 
reU  solely  upon  die  MeilicKiist  Magazine. 
They  have' been  detailed  to  us  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Wo<m!  himself,  and  confirmed 
by  an  intelligent  lady  retiiding  in  Limerick, 
who  personaily  inspected  the  floor  through 
which  the  hole  was  burned;  the  iqpairs  under- 
gone by  wludi  still  point  out  die  spot  at  which 
t!h  I  I  rforalion  took  place.  We  should  not 
omit  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Peaeocke  was  about 
sixty  yeaiB  of  and  fSuk  the  indulged  im- 
moderately in  intoxicating  liquors. 

Mrs.  Stout,  widow  of  a  watchmaker,  and 
manied  a  second  time  to  a  naa  of  das  hum  of 
llanna,  went  to  bed  one  evening  in  appamot 
health,  and  was  fbund  next  momine  burnt  to 
a  cinder  on  the  tloor  of  her  be<lroom.  When 
discovered,  a  vapour  was  still  issuing  ftom  her 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  diose  pelts  of  Ae  body 
the  form  of  which  had  not  been  altered,  imme- 
diate! v  crumbled  down  upon  beiiig  handle*!. 
Her  chemise  and  nightcap  escaped  uninjured. 
This  case  occurred  in  1808,  at  a  place  called 
Coote  Hill,  iu  the  county  of  Cavan.  The  sub- 
ject of  it  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  an 
imrelenite  dnm-drinker.  Anincjuestwasheld, 
and  firom  die  impossibility  of  accounting  Ibr 
the  occurrence  upon  any  known  prin  if  li  ,  ihe 
verdict  wras — "  death  by  the  visitation  of  Ciod." 

A.  R.,  a  woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  agUii 
who  lived  widi  her  brother,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  retired  one  evening  to  bed  with  her 
daughter^  both  being,  as  was  their  constant 
habit,  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  A  little  befatU 
day  some  members  of  the  family  were  awakened 
by  an  extremely  offensnc  smoke  which  |H  r- 
vaded  their  apaitment,  and  on  going  into  the 
chamber  wlim  (ha  old  woman  md  her  daugh- 
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ter  slept,  they  fbuitd  ttie  imioke  to  proceed 
from  the  body  of  the  former,  which  appeared  to 
be  hurniiiir  ^vith  uii  internal  fire.  It  was  as 
black  as  coal,  and  the  smoke  issued  from  eveiy 
{Mrt  of  it.  The  combustion  hsTing  been  «r* 
rested,  which  wtls  efTecleJ  with  difficulty, 
although  tiiere  v^m  uo  tiaine,  life  was  found 
completely  extinct.  While  the  body  was  beutig 
removed  into  the  coftin,  whicli  was  done  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  was  dropping  in  nieces. 
Her  daughter,  who  slept  in  ilic  same  bed,  sus- 
tained no  nyurjr;  nor  did  the  combustion 
extend  to  the  bed  or  bed-etodies,  which  exhi- 
bited no  otlier  tran  ^  i  f  firt'  than  the  stains 
produced  by  the  smoke.  According  to  the 
tatimooy  or  one  of  die  celMions,  who  is 
rppresfnlcd  as  a  woman  of  the  strietest  vewity, 
tlttrc  wuji  no  tire  whatever  in  the  room.  The 
subject  of  this  case  had  be^-ii  grossly  intent 
pemte  far  sevoral  days  before  her  decease, 
MTtng  drunk  at  diis  period  much  more  ardent 
spirit  th;ui  usual. 

For  the  precedmg  facta  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  IIt.  TergusoD,  of  Camden-etreet, 
Dublin,  lliev  are  ^iven  almost  exactly  in  his 
own  words,  lit:  luid  proli^ioikal  opporturiitie« 
of  acquaintance  with  the  funily,  and  he  states 
that  shortly  after  the  occurrence  he  examined 
the  room  in  which  the  old  woman  had  been 
burned,  and  satisfied  himself  that  tltc  fire  had 
not  extaided  to  the  bed,  bed-dothei,  or  fur- 
nitme. 

Vr'-.m  the  cases  just  related,  cuid  several 
otiterii  which  miebt  be  quoted  from  tiie  wri- 
tingt  of  Vic  TrAjPfv,  Lecat,  Lair,  Kopp, 
Dupuytren,  and  Marc,  it  woulil  apijiear  fully 

E roved  Lluit  the  human  body  is  cajuible  of 
eing  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  to  undergo 
spontaneously,  or  upon  the  contact  of  flamci 
npid  changes  analogous  to  dioee  which  may 
be  effected  by  the  at'eney  of  fire.  A  careful 
eiaroinatiop,  also,  of  the  histories  of  the  se- 
ven! instances  ujion  record,  has  enabled  us 
to  collect,  at  least  with  some  pmbability, 
the  circumstances  which  )>rbcedc',  accuntpiiny, 
and  dtamclgjae  this  malady  ;  for  such  it  ob- 
Tiously  must  be  considered'.  These  we  shall 
now  enumerate,  as  they  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  our  inquiries  respeetinsr  the  immedisle  or 
pronmate  cause  of  the  pbenomenoo. 

1.  Spontaneous  einnwistion  wonUI  appear 
to  be  a  calamity  almost  peculiar  to  ihv  ni  l  md 
Seeble;  for  it  has  seldom  occurred  u>  iienuns 
of  n  lobast  oonstiCntioa«  ei  under  nxly  yean 
of  age. 

2.  Women  seeui  particularly  prone  to  it. 
Tluis,  of  the  seventeen  cases  collected  by 

sixteen  occuned  to  fanakSy  while  the 
•ttbieets  of  the  eight  cases  mentioned  hy  lair 
«e  all  of  the  !>auie  sex. 

3.  Indtvkiuab  who  have  tltus  sofiered  have, 
generally  speaking,  been  remarkable  Ibr  the 
inactivity  of  their  habits,  for  mrpulencv,  or 
the  opposite  state,  great  eruaeiation,  and  for 
their  laordioate  use     spirituous  liquors. 

Of  the  circumstSDces  whidi  distinguish 
ipOotancoM  from  ordinary  combustion,  the 
mllowing  seem  most  deserving  of  notue. 

1.  The  eombnstion  sfirsads  with  ext»> 


wdinaiv  rapidity  ;  the  d«oomposition  of  the 
«!itire  body  being  usually  effected  in  an  ex« 
tremely  short  period  of  tune. 

3.  lb«  flame  is  of  a  lambent  and  flickering 
nature,  of  a  blue  colour,  very  difficult  to  ex- 
tinguish by  water,  and  not  readily  coninin- 
nicable  to  iafljuiunable  tx^du  s  placed  lu  its 
vicinity. 

3.  A  strontr  pmpyreumatic  odour  i»  u.sually 
exhaled,  and  there  is  foimd  upon  adjacent 
objects  a  fetid  and  moist  luligininis  dcposil, 
of  a  nes^  nature. 

4.  The  trunk  is  genenlly  entiiely  oonsniiied» 
but  [xirtioiis  of  the  head  and  aticnities  an 
occa!»iunaily  left  uninjured. 

Before  examiuing  the  theories  whkli  have 
brrn  ;iilv:m(<  d  in  explanation  of  spontaneous 
human  eombusUoii,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
define  in  what  ordinary  combustion  consiStS» 
and  the  conditions  indispenaable  to  its  pro- 
duction. We  shall  thus  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  prououncf  u|X)n  received  Iq^pcthcSSSA 
correct  and  impartial  judgment. 

When  any  two  fonns  ef  matter,  whether 
they  be  simple  or  cotn|yoiind,  combine  che- 
mically with  the  evnlviiiou  uf  iieat  and  light, 
combustion  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  In 
order  therefore  to  the  production  of  these 
phenomena,  the  contact  of  at  least  two  dis- 
similar principles,  having'  for  each  odier  a 
stvoi^  affinity,  is  essential.  Combustion  may 
thus  obviously  result  from  the  chemical  action 
of  a  variety  of  prim  iples  ;  but,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  one  of  the  substances  concerned  is 
osygen,  and  the  other  carbon,  or  hydrogen, 
or  some  compound  of  l)<>tli  these  elements. 
If  to  llieat'  we  add  sulphur  and  pliosuhunis, 
which  are  aitsociated  with  the  preceding  as 
component  puts  of  anioial  bodies,  we  shall 
hsve  enumeiaied  all  the  efemcati  widk  whidi 
we  can  have  any  tUog  «o  do  IB  ottr  pnsant 
discussion. 

but  the  mere  contact  of  oxygen  with  a  corn- 
bustible  is  seldom  of  itself  sufficient  to  de- 
termine union,  much  less  union  with  the 
development  of  heal  and  light.  C&ifaon  and 
sulphur  may  be  encompassed  by  oxygen,  and 
hyarogen  mixed  with  tt,  without  the  oeeur- 
reuce  of  any  chemical  action  ;  and  though 
this  is  not  true  of  phosphorus,  the  tinion  of 
wfaidi  with  oxygen  takes  place  at  the  nsoid 
temperature  of  the  atmos[»here,  yet  the  pro- 
cess is  slow,  and  visible  flame  is  altoeether 
vranting.  These  ohsewsSioBS  are  equalty  ap- 
plicable to  the  compounds  which  the  com- 
bujittbles  form  with  eucli  other,  with  a  single 
exception.  All  of  these  but  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  inflames  upon  mere  cOBtact 
wtdi  oxygen  ga<i,  require,  in  older  to  aeoe»> 
siou,  the  applu  .1' Mti  of  a  somewhat  elevated 
heat.  Neglecting  ilicrefoie,  for  a  moment, 
this  particular  (^Hnpound,  it  nn^  be  laid  dosni 
that  the  condttioas  of  cidinBiy  coabnstion  aie 
two-told. 

1.  That  the  cQnbusiU»  hn  in  coaiaet  with 

oxygen. 

2.  That  its  temperatme  be  considerably 
raised. 

Now  the  human  body  is  a  combustible  com- 

SOS 
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puuad,  aixl  is  constantly  surrounded  by  an 
ebMlic  medium,  one-fifUi'  of  who^^e  volume  it 
pure  oxygen  f(as.  One  of  tlte  coiidition5, 
therefbie,  necessary  to  combustion,  w  here  ful- 
fillnl ;  and  cxptTtence  tells  us  that  the  co- 
existeace  of  the  otheft  that  is,  of  a  tuAicieiU 
heat,  will  actually  determine  accension.  But 
the  human  body,  at  l(-i-t  in  i  -i.itc  nf  licaltli, 
dues  not  8pontaneou>ly  takt  tire ;  ajid  ml- 
alio  know  that  wlien  heat  is  applied  to  anv 
particular  {kuI  of  it,  the  mischief  done  is  local, 
and  does  not  extend  to  remote  organs.  In 
reference,  Uiereiore,  to  the  subject  of  tliis 
artid^  two  questioos  prawnt  themaelves  tot 
aolution. 

First,  whence  arist  s  (liat  uxtrt  ine  dejfree  of 
ioriaromability  of  tltc  Uiuuaa  body,  in  virtue 
of  which  its  oombuttioii  is  to  rndily  pro- 
duced, atu!,  orf  urring  at  any  onr  piitit,  is 
pruLKigatcU  lupidity  to  dist^iut  parts.' 

And,  tecondly,  how  does  the  combustion 
oommciioe— what  is  the  ongin  of  the  fim 
spaii? 

As  to  till'  cdv.sv  of  the  prelematuxal  com- 
busubility  of  the  human  body,  the  opinion 
peneially  entertained  is,  that  it  is  to  be  fcund 

U)  the  alcoholic  imprej^iation,  uliidi,  as  is 
alleged,  uivanubly  accompanies  such  a  state, 
lu  support  of  this  doctrine  it  is  afhrraed  that 
individuals  who  die  of  intoxication  emit  at 
every  j)oint  a  strong  smell  of  spirits ;  that  the 
colour  of  the  flame  afforded  by  the  latter  is 
precisely  tiie  same  as  tliat  which  has  been 
obterved  in  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion; 
and,  lastly,  tliat  all  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
this  calamity  havt»  Ixm  reinaik  ihlc  for  tiie 
immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  iHjuors. 

IT.al  the  hoilics  cf  (lriiiika[ds  may  bfcome, 
as  It  wci e,  s(Aikcd  v\  lUi  alcoi»ol,  seems  fiilly  esta- 
blished by  observation,  llius,  lireschet  found 
the  dilfeieut  tissue^!  of  the  bodies  of  criminals, 
opened  shortly  after  their  execution,  to  erolve 
a  strong  .siik  II  of  t  au-<Ic-v  ic ;  and  a  similar 
observation  has  been  made  by  i>umenl  and 
Cnvier  upon  the  body  of  a  labourer,  at  the 
(.•arden  of  Plants,  who  h  id  ditd  fnim  the 
etfecls  of  a  large  quantity  of  wuic,  winch  he 
had  drunk  ibr  a  wager.  Dr.  Marc  ako  men- 
tions th^  case  of  a  sheplicrd  of  Laliowitz, 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  who  diuing 
his  last  illness  was  cunstantly  aflccied  with 
eructaiioQS  of  an  iuilaiDmable  nature,  and 
which  emitted  a  strong  alcoholic  odour.  Some 
indeed,  adopting,'  an  ancient  physiological 
dogma,  diat,  ho%vever  the  ingesta  may  ^'aty, 
tlie  diyle  is  always  the  same,  deny  the  poe- 
biliiliiy  of  alcohol  entering  the  circ  ulation  un- 
aliurtd.  It  should,  however,  Ix-  recollected 
that  many  substances,  such  as  tiie  colouring 
natleiB  itf  madder  and  rhubarb,  and  the  odo- 
rii^tts  parts  of  musk,  camphor,  and  garlic, 
du  ccrtaiidy  rc-.ist  the  assimilating  powers  uf 
the  digestive  api^atus,  and  reappear  un- 
changed in  the  secretions.  Nor  are  such  facts 
even  n]i]x  sed  the  o|iiiiii)n  to  which  allusion 
lias  just  been  made.  These  substances  may 
cnler  the  blood  diicetly  by  the  \  eins,  which 
are  now  known  to  eXCTCtse  tlie  function  of 
uljitorptiou,  iiudead  of  readuDg  it  through  the 


circuitous  route  of  tlic  Lctcals  and  thoracic 
duct. 

But  the  theory  of  alcoholic  impregnation  is, 
per  ft;  <|uite  insul^cient.  When  a  healthy 
individual  dies  of  intoxication,  his  Ixxly  is 
found  but  tittle,  if  at  all,  mwe  ioflammabie 
than  if  be  had  perished  from  any  other  cause; 
arifl  if  the  flame  of  a  candle  l)C  applied  to  an 
auiiioiiiical  ureimration  just  removed  from  tlie 
spirits  in  which  it  h:i>  been  i)re»er\ed,  after 
the  combustion  of  the  alc^ihol  has  ceased, 
the  surface  of  the  prcparaliuu  alone  will  be 
found  lnirne<l. 

From  tltese  oonsidemtions  it  appears  pretty 
certain,  that  though  the  human  body  may 

to  a  certain  extent  Iwcoine  impregnated  with 
alaiholic  va|x>urs,  its  combustibility  will  not, 
by  this  alone,  be  materially  augmented;  and 
tliat,  therefore,  when  a  ere  It  tendency  to  com- 
bustion exists,  it  mu.>tt  be  the  result  of  some 
peculiiU'  pathological  state.  In  what  thu  stale 
consists.  It  is  probably  impossible  with  any 
accuracy  to  assert  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge;  but  every  ihini^  w hi* li  wt;  know 
upon  the  subject  justihes  Uii  in  inferring  that 
the  causes  wbidi  produce  it  are  sod)  as  have 
most  inflnenre  in  redm  ing  the  powers  of  lifo 
and  ctiervating  tlie  s^^ti  in.  Thus  u  occurs, 
as  we  have  seen,  almost  exclusively  to  people 
advanced  in  years,  and  of  constitutions  broken 
down  or  enfeebled  by  intemjwrate  habits. 

A  theory  of  preternatural  human  combus- 
tibility iias  been  more  recently  advanced  by 
Dr.  Marc,  which  appeara  better  sustained  tr^ 
fa<l^  lliaii  that  ol  nil  i!i  il:c  impregnation. 
Tins  1(  ariicd  physician,  «  tio  has  apparently 
Studied  his  subject  with  great  attention,  con- 
tends tlial  the  combustion  is  owing  te)  inflam- 
mabk  gases  which  are,  in  such  cc-es,  developed 
throughout  the  system. 

That  ioflammabie  gaseous  products  aie  usu- 
ally present  in  die  stomach  and  intestines, 
in  health  as  well  as  in  disease,  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  physiologist ;  but  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  admit  thaitliese  can  be  evolved  in  the 
different  tissues  during  life ;  fur  such  an  opi- 
nion would  appear  to  involve  the  possibility 
of  the  occurrence  of  some  degree  of  spon- 
taneous decompodtion  antecedent  to  death. 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  that  this 
lias  occasionally  occurred.  Besides  the  case 
of  Father  BertboU  already  detailed,  several 
others  to  this  effect  might  be  quoted.  We 
shall,  howpvpr,  confine  ourselves  to  llie  fol- 
lowuig,  which  IS  of  recent  date,  and  quite  to 
tfie  purpose- 

A  man  ill  for  fourteen  days  with  headach  and 
cohc  pains,  followed  by  an  attack  of  diiurhaa, 
which  lasted  three  days,  wa.s  taken  by  M.  Bally 
into  t}«  liotel-Dieu.  Upon  entering  the  hoo» 
pita],  his  left  thigh  and  scrotum  wem  swollen, 
and  his  respii-ation  was  short  and  impeded; 
but  he  complained  of  nothing  but  weakness 
of  the  lower  limbs.  During  a  fit  of  dettriuUy 
which  lasted  a  few  minutes,  he  swke  of  bar* 
ing  been  bitten  by  a  dog  in  tne  leg;  but 
upon  examination  no  mark  of  any  such  in- 
jury could  be  found.  He  died  on  the  night 
of  the  day  on  whidi  he  had  been  admitted 
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into  tiie  bofpHml,  and  on  emnbation 

hours  after,  evhibittd  the  foIlo%%*injj  appear- 
ances:— blood  had  ir.iasudtd  from  the  thighs 
and  tniok,  and  was  also  found,  in  a  gt-hitinous 
llil^  ia  the  nasal  cavities.  The  whole  of  the 
turfiioe  of  the  body  was  emphysematous,  of  a 
violtt  colour,  and  ^lu(i(]t'fl  witli  a  vesicular 
eruption  in  detached  spots,  the  vesicles  being 
filled,  somewith  a  reddiab  aentm  and 
with  pas  alone,  the  latter  beins  of  a  white 
culuur.  The  left  leg  and  thigh  were  most 
swollen  and  pufly,  and  evidently  oomahied 
flaid.  The  abdomen  and  scrotum  wcrr  also 
much  distended,  the  gas  in  the  fonncr  occur- 
ring not  within  the  intesUnes,  but  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pehtoneuiD.  The  biain  and  «pinal 
Bwrrow  were  healthy,  but  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  cmitained  air.  Upon  cuttiii.;  into 
any  emphysematous  part,  a  gas  escaped,  which 
was  aet  on  fire  by  the  flame  of  a  candle;  and 
from  a  perforation  ni;uU-  in  tlie  jiltflfiiicn  a  gas 
issue<l,  which  was  ijiiiile<l  ui  a  .siiuii.u  nianner, 
and  burned  with  a  bluish  flame. 

This  caae,  which  was  commanicated  to  the 
Aead^e  Natiomle  de  MMeeine,  excited  a 
gixid  deal  of  discussion.  M.  Bally  consi- 
dered it  as  illustrating  Dr.  Marc's  theory  of 
aponlaiwoua  combustion,  while  others  looked 
U|ion  it  us  proving  diat  the  putrefactive  pro- 
i:*sis,  from  whicli  alone  they  conceived  the 
gases  could  be  derived,  m^  Mt  in  befbie 
death.  This  latter  opinion  may  appear  para- 
doxical, but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  impro- 
bable, much  Itss  iin[ios.-<ihle,  that  a  s|)<jii- 
taneous  thou^  limited  decomposition  may  in 
oenain  states  of  the  system  take  place  in  the 
living  body.  The  elements  of  orpniiizcd 
matter  ore,  we  know,  combined,  under  the 
influence  of  vitality,  into  compounds  very 
diffeient  from  those  whicli  fi.ev  would  form 
if  submitted  to  the  sole  u;^*.  iitv  of  thejr  mu- 
tual affinities.  \\  lien  released  fntin  the  con- 
troUioc;  influence  of  the  vital  powers,  they 
enter  into  new  amngements;  and  it  b  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  effects  similar,  at 
least  in  kind,  iiuty  attend  the  diminution  of 
those  powers  which  is  the  conaeqiwnce  of 
disease,  to  those  which  :ire  known  10  ibUow 
upon  their  extinction  by  death. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  in  Order  to 
account  for  the  development  of  the  gases,  to 
resort  to  fhe  hypothesis  of  nutrefiiction.  They 
may  the  products  of  dejinued  secretion  ; 
and  this  opuuon  seems  even  established  by  the 
many  cases  opon  leooid  of  the  ovular  sob- 
stance  having  become  emphysematous  without 
tlie  occurrence  of  any  external  injury.  In 
Suet,  spontaneous  eraphysema  is  at  present 
KOOgnixed  by  all  nosologists.  (See  the  article 
EwraYsniA;  also  Frm^  de  Hetmtionihus, 
and  the  articles  Emjifii/st  me  and  Puriii/mtuft-, 
ill  tlte  Dictionoaire  des  Sciences  Mcdicales.) 

But  dioogh  we  admit,  widi  Marc,  tl»t  in- 
flammable gases  may  be  developed  during  life 
throughout  the  difl*erent  textures,  yet  this  will 
not  explain  the  com])leteness  of  the  inctnent- 
tion  which  has  been  observed  to  occur,  nor 
die  rapidity  with  whidi  the  oombuatioo  spreads 
over  the  whote  body.  If  a  mper  be  applied 


to  carboretted  hydrogen,  it  will  bum  merely 

at  its  point  of  contict  wit'i  the  ox\*!Tf*n  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  tu  determine  ti.e  in.si^ilaneous 
inflammation  of  a  given  ^  o>uIne  of  such  cas, 
it  iniisi,  previously  to  t!ie  application  of  the 
taper,  be  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen.  These  facts,  so  f(ni  liar  to  the 
cliemist,  suggest  a  necessary  modilicauon  of 
the  hypothesis  of  Mare.  The  gases  evolved 
ainnr)t  he  all  of  an  inflainimble  nafnrv,  but 
must  mclude  a  proportion  of  oxygen,  to  act  the 
put  of  a  supporter.  On  this  supposition 
they  will  constitute  a  species  of  explosive 
mixture,  and  we  shall  be  eimblwl  perfectly  to 
comprehend  the  rapidity  and  the  extent  of  the 
deduction  which  must  ensue  from  tlietr 
accension. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  though 
oxygen  may  proceed  fruiii  secretion,  it  is  a 
gas  not  likely  lo  be  liberated  by  any  prooese 
of  spofitancous  change,  for  it  does  not  occur 
amongst  the  products  of  putn  f.ii  tion.  Tlie  views, 
therc-fore,  which  have  been  here  advanced 
must,  until  coohrmed  or  refuted  by  cheraKul 
analvsis,  be  considered  as  chiefly  recommended 
by  their  adequacy  to  explain  phenonu  tia. 

Having  attempted  to  account  for  the  preterm 
natund  inflamniability  of  the  human  boay,  we 
.shall  now  direct  niir  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  combustion  comrnences.  In  most 
of  tiie  tecorded  cases  some  ignited  Iwdy,  as  a 
candle,  or  lighted  pipe,  has  been  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  who  have 

sutTered.    Tlii'  coiiseijui'iice  of  tiiis  has  Ix^en 

that  some  have  attributed  the  origin  of  the 
combustion  in  every  inatsittce  to  an  external 

cause.  Such  was  tin-  dixtnne  first  tau<:ht  hy 
V  ic  D'Azyr,  and  smce  sanctioned  by  Lnir, 
Bieecliet,  Dupuytren,  and  others.  Should  it 
prove  well  founded,  the  epiUiet  tptrntaneom 
will  obviously  cease  to  be  applicable  to  human 
combustion. 

Others,  however,  amonv^st  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Mailin,  Lecat,  Kopp,  and  Mare, 
conceived  this  tlut^rv  inadequate  to  the  expla- 
nation of  all  i)ie  cases  witli  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and  to  suf^y  its  deficiency, 
called  in  die  calorific  powei*  of  the  dectiic 
duid. 

That  elcctlici^,  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  is 
attended  with  the  disengagement  of  heat,  and 
is  capable  of  setlinfr  inflammable  sabstanees 

on  tire,  are  f;icts  whiih  c;iniiol  be  contested, 
but  the  source  of  the  clectnc  accumulation,  in 
the  cases  under  consideration,  remains  to  be 
satisfartnrilv  po  nted  out.  And,  indeed,  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  statements  that  have 
hithwio  been  made  upon  the  subject  rt^t  upon 
mere  conjecture.  Some  conceive  that  certain 
per«oTs«i  possess  the  power  of  ffeneratim^ 

witliin  themselves  a  stale  of  electrii  '<  on, 
and  quote  relations  of  individuals  who  emitted 
sparks  at  the  stiif^estion  of  the  will.  l>r. 
Man-  has  adopted  this  imprnbahle  h)']wthesi8, 
and  coupled  with  it  one  ul  his  own,  which 
appears  <  (]nally  destitute  of  foundation.  Hie 
gases  with  which  the  body  abouDds  in  its 
combustible  state  soneiiflMs  become,  accord- 
ing to  him,  ideo^tc^tric,  from  an  elevation  of 
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timr  temperature,  whether  produced  hf  e»* 
Cfciee,  exposure  to  a  fire,  or  any  other  caose ; 
•od  hence  proct«ds  the  sfmrk  which  determines 
their  accension.  lAslly,  oU  i-rs  lonceive  the 
■park  when  it  occurs  to  be  purely  accidental, 
Old  to  vesttit  fttnn  the  electne  fluid  wlectiof 
the  human  hody  as  a  conductor  in  iljj  passage 
to  or  from  tlic:  earth.  This  latter  sup)K>sition 
being  the  only  one  which  in  modem  science  is 
admiasible,  we  arhvc  at  tlte  conclusion  that 
electrioty  can  scarcely  ever  have  any  thing  to 
do  in  producing  human  combustion. 

It  is  believed  by  some  tiiAt  cases  of  genuine 
■pontaneom  combustion  bsve  tidcen  place,  or 
that  die  human  bodv  has  ^oinetiines  taktti  fire, 
an  tl  were,  of  its  own  a4cur<l,  without  th« 
application  of  external  heat,  or  the  agency  of 
electricity.  Aasumiu^:  such  to  be  the  nrt. 
can  any  rational  expkuiutiuu  of  it  he  :usignecl 
This  is  almost  tlie  only  question  of  a  theoretical 
■atuie  connected  with  the  subiect  of  this  vtide 
which  remahn  to  be  discwneo. 

Of  the  eletntntaPr  principles  which  enter 
into  the  comj^osition  of  the  human  body, 
phosphorus  must  be  reckoned  «•  one  of  the 
most  a1)uti(l;uit.  It  exists,  in  very  mn^^ider- 
able  quantiis ,  tuj  a  constituent  uf  lx>u<j!»,  iuid, 
in  many  of  the  secretions,  in  the  form  of  phos- 
pboiic  acid,  united  to  some  hue;  andiidbo 
to  be  foimd,  in  a  peculiar  state  of  ccnnbiraition, 
in  the  cerebral  mass,  and  in  the  fat  which  is 
deposited  throughout  the  cellular  tissue.  \X  hen 
putreftctioa  ocean  in  the  dead  body,  ex- 
perience proves  that  phosphorus  is  evohod 
amoiigiit  Uie  gaseous  products  in  union  witii 
hydrogen ;  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  gases  which  are 
oceasifmatly  generated  throughout  tlie  different 
textures  of  the  living  system.  Now,  if  this  he 
admitted,  as  pbotfttburetted  hydrogen  inflames 
upon  contact  witb  the  atmoepheie,  we  shall 
hnve  a  perfect  and  simple  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  spontaneous  combustion.  This  theoiy 
was  very  early  advanced,  and  has  been  partictt' 
larly  insisted  up>on  by  Morelli  and  I-anzago, 
and  more  recently  by  Grabner  Maraschin : 
(Journal  Complanenluirr  dv  Dictumnairc  de 
Mitdecme,)  it  is,  however,  pissed  over  in 
eUcBce  by  the  majority  of  writers. 

There  is  another  mode  of  arcountitis:  for  the 
spontaneous  couibustiou  gf  the  human  body, 
which  is  entitled  to  a  brief  notice  here.  The 
chemical  actions  which  give  rise  to  the  inflam- 
mable sjases  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken, 
are  atteiuie<l  by  the  development  of  heat; 
and  when  this  rises  beyond  a  certain  poin^ 
combustion,  it  is  idleged,  must  ensue. 

In  support  of  these  views,  the  spontaneous 
tt/nag  ot  pyntic  coal,  heaps  of  charcoal,  iKit- 
meu,  cotton  and  black  wad  soaked  with  oil, 
are  np])ealiti  to.  U  hatevcr  may  be  thought  of 
this  hypoUiti&is,  llie  records  of  medicine  prove 
that  the  production  of  inordinate  heat  may  be 
classed  aoMogst  the  w«U  established  conae- 
queoees  of  disease.  la  the  Enay  of  Mams- 
chin  already  quoted,  thn  •  r  is«'s  nrv  detailed 
which  wiU  illustrate  this  position-  NVe  shall 
merely  mention  one  which  oeenired,  in  1832, 
to  fiJUaui,  an  Italian  physician,  aiid  whidi 


was  communicated  by  hSm  to  Moirfli,  Chan* 

oal  Professor  at  Pisa, 

A  former,  twenty-six  year*  of  age,  wia 

seized,  in  the  l)et;miiing  of  January,  with  an 
intermittent  fever  connected  with  gtuAric  irritar 
tkm.  On  the  aevendi  day  he  felt  m  die  throat 
n  hent,  a«i«>ndini;  from  the  region  of 

the  stotuat'h,  m  uittnse  a-s  lo  re!i«mble  the 
effects  of  the  application  to  the  body  of  led-hot 
Goab.  His  breath,  which  soured,  could  not 
be  borne  by  the  hand  at  the  distance  of  two 
feet,  lie  incessantly  drank  cokl  water,  hut 
with  only  temporary  reUef.  llie  thirst  was 
suooeeded  by  a  most  voiacioaa  and  insatiable 
appetite,  the  internal  heat  continuing  un- 
auatcd.  lie  wa.H  treated  by  repeated  immer- 
sion in  the  cold-bath,  conjoined  with  the  9X- 
hibition  of  draughts  of  Mxd  water;  and  waa 
finally  cured  perfectly. 

From  the  preceding  fects  and  arguments  the 
following  ooDclusions  may  be  deduced: — 1. 
Ute  human  body  admits  of  being'  ndoced  to 
.1  fiijM'.  iiiH;unina!)le  state.  '2  Tins  fondilion 
IS  ehieriy  owing  to  the  development,  by  per- 
verted ioeretioa  or  incipiient  piiticfiKtion,  of 
gases  coiwtituling  a  more  or  les^  explosive 
mixture,  but  is  probably  ofWu  promoted  by  the 
dispersion  tliroughout  the  system  of  alcoholic 
vapoaie.  3.  In  most  ioatanoe*  of  hunuui 
combustion  the  process  has  commenced  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  contact  with  the  body  of  ex- 
ternal tire,  or  of  an  electric  spark.  4.  Cases 
truly  spontaneous,  if  any  such  have  ooeuned, 
must  be  n^ferred  to  the  disengagement  of  phos- 

Khuretted  hydrogen,   or  to  the  caloric  deve- 
>ped  by  tliose  internal  actions  which  determine 
a  highly  combusbble  state  of  the  body. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  it  will  be 
proper  brittiv  to  adveit  to  its  medico-letj-al 
bearings.  The  human  body,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health,  may  be  eooinned  by  aeeidenl 
or  design,  and  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  the 
first  moment,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
innocence  and  the  punssliment  of  guilt,  that 
we  should  be  enableo  to  distinguish  such  cases 
from  those  in  the  consideration  of  which  we 
have  now  been  enira^'ed.  The  importance  of 
the  study  of  spontaneous  combustion  under 
this  point  of  view  is  usually  illustrated,  in 
works  u])on  medical  juri<;pnidence,  hv  thi 
oelt;bnit«d  case  which  occurred  at  Riieims 
in  1725.  The  wife  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Millet,  who  \iTis  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  diiuks,  left  her  husband's  bed  one 
night,  and  was  found  next  morning,  at  a  short 
distance  fioni  the  kitchen  fire,  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  cinders.  Millet,  who  was  suspected 
of  intriiruing  with  a  handsome  seimnt-trirl  in 
the  house,  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
wifi^  md  being  sentenced  to  death,  was  saved 
fn>m  exoeution  bv  the  report  of  a  commission 
of  litedical  men,  who,  after  havmg  luvetstigated 
all  the  &cts,  declared  it  10  be  a  caaa  of  apon^ 
laoeous  combustion. 

By  attending  to  the  cireunHlanees  alitudy 
ennmerated  a.s  characterizine  -p  u  trimvu  v  i  nm- 
bujtion,  we  shall  be  in  no  daii>;er  ot  cuniound- 
ing  it  with  that  which  may  be  produced  by 
the  ordinary  aitificial  uMans.  Tbrn,  whan  thn 
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subject  of  tlie  calamity  is  a  female,  adTanced 
in  yean,  aud  of  iotanperate  habiu;  when 
the  dMtnietion  hat  been  irery  ranidly  efl^cted, 
and  nothing  remains  uncorisiiriu'd  hut  jxirtions 
of  the  head  and  extremities ;  when  the  room 
is  filled  with  an  oflensive  etnfiyTeumatic  odour, 
and  a  moist  and  fetid  sooty  matter  is  depolHed 
upon  ihk  ixalit^i  wlucli  remain,  and  upon  the 
walls  and  furniture ; — these  oircumMBBCCSy  or 
the  gTMtBf  number  of  them  conourrir^  re> 
mow  all  dottiM  respecting  tlif  spontaneous 
orijrin  of  the  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  wlicn 
the  combustion  a  of  the  oniinaij  kind,  and  has 
been  the  result  of  aoddent,  it  mill  feMtallf  be 
^iit  ^mrtiil,  and  not  directed  in  preference  to 
any  jwrticular  part  of  the  body.  In  such 
cases,  also,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found 
to  have  extendtxl  to  adjacent  oombustible 
nibttances.  Lastly,  when  designedly  pro- 
duced, there  will  be  evidence  of  m  IKMH 
aumptioo  of  a  larne  quantity  of  fuel. 

At  to  die  appropriate  treat roent  of  indiTl- 
duals  who  manifest  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
oombustion,  nothing  certain  cau  be  laid  down  : 
nor  is  our  ignorance  on  this  head  much  to  be 
lamented,  at  Iea«.t  in  a  practical  point  of  view ; 
for  such  an  affection  is  seldom  announced  by 
any  precursory  symptoms.  Should,  however, 
such  a  case  as  that  which  ooouned  to  Balbiani 
bt  eiwoaMei«d,  nothing  aopeen  more  jndidoos 
tluui  the  treatment  to  wliicii  lie  rcsortiHi,  namely, 
immersions  in  the  cold  bath,  and  copious 
ifamuii^tB  of  coU  water.  Dr.  SwedMOf,  indeed, 
»tate«:  tlmt  «>pontaneoiTs  rnn>l)ustion  is  very  pre- 
valent in  the  north  ot  Kuitjpe,  from  the  exces- 
siTe  use  of  eau>d6-vie,  and  that  the  tendency 
to  it,  when  delected,  is  with  certainty  removed 
by  the  administration  of  recently  voided  human 
urine.  Upon  this  statement  Fod(T«''  ()l)st-rves, 
"  crtdat  Judmut'  ^e  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  thai  wt  |Mitid|]nii  ftdhr  in  hit  soepiiciRn. 

(  J«mM  J^^Ma.^ 

CONGESTION  OF  BLOOD.— Though 
tflis  term  is  ^miliar  in  medical  writings,  and 
in  daily  use  smong  practitioners,  it  appears  to 
be  employed  as  expres-iiiif;  smiply  an  acknow- 
iedgecf  fact,  rather  than  as  rdening  to  any 
pediological  exposition  of  the  phenomenon  to 
which  it  relates. 

Congeition  of  blood  and  determination  are 
terms  not  mifrequently  used  to  d«M>ie  the 
same  state ;  yet  they  do  not  signify  the  same 
thing.  By  congestion  is  implied  simple  en- 
gorgement of  bloodvessels,  without  reference 
to  any  continued  increase  of  vascular  action ; 
while  determination  indndes  die  idea  of  the 
mcrea'sed  impotvi»  with  which   thr   !il(x>d  is 

Sopelled  into  the  atiected  part.  Ixical  iii- 
mmalian  u  perhaps  the  acme  of  this  state, 
combining  the  whole  three  conditions  ;  though 
each  of  the  preceding  may  cxisi  ludepeudeuily 
of  it,  and  without  passing  into  it. 

The  subject,  thoi^h  undeigoii^  much  di»* 
cossioR  m  various  worlee  on  pathological 

an^itnmv,  is  not  yet  siiftifioulU'  ni.i'uri-ff  f,,r 
Uie  sevtml  tkctsaud  reasonnu  i  i  h;  embodied 
naapeckl  essay.  The  stT  iii  h>ca]  conges- 
timw  will  of  eoniae  be  noticed  under  the  heads 


of  the  disensei  in  which  they  respectively 
ooctir.  The  general  principles,  so  fiir  as  anv 
ate  dedudble  ftom  such  Ihcta  as  are  ascertained* 

will,  wrhrips,  ?m'  best  understood  ^^hm  pre- 
Seutea  in  connection  witli  the  general  patho* 
logy  of  the  circulation.  Simple  congestion 
evinci^  fiver-distension  of  vessels,  and  clearly 
implies  debility  of  their  coals.  In  several 
tissues  it  seems  the  result  rather  of  irritation 
than  of  pure  inflammatory  action.  When  it 
passes  mto  inflnnmalion,  tMs  seems  more 
dependent  on  the  i,'ener.il  state  of  constitution, 
on  the  pletliohc  condition  of  the  bloodvessels, 
widi  the  tendency  towards  fbbrile  and  inflanh* 
maiory  excitement  which  this  induces,  than  on 
tlie  primary  irritation,  or  the  congt^stion  occa- 
sioned by  It.  Hence  congestions  might  be 
considered  as  passive  or  active;  the  former 
term  applying  to  the  simple  stale,  the  latter 
to  that  in  which  inflannnatory  aCtioa  IS  either 
concomitant  or  superinduced. 

Facts,  however,  are  stOl  wanted  fof  estSp 
blishing  a  clear  and  consistent  theory  nf  ron- 
gestivc'  aihncnts.  Tltei>e  facts  the  restiaiches 
of  pathological  anatomy,  so  sealously  and  m»> 
nutely  pursued  at  the  present  day,  cannot 
foil  to  supply  ;  and  when  sufficiently  accumu- 
lated, It  will  not  be  difticult  to  arnui^e  them, 
SO  as,  with  the  aid  of  correct  physioto^  and 
ioand  patholf^,  to  deduce  the  principws  of 
their  occurrence,  and  establish  on  a  rational 
Ixisis  the  curative  treatment  of  the  morbid 
condition  to  which  they  relate.  The  presence 
of  internal  congestions  must,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  of  course  inferred  from  the  sym- 
ptoms which  indicate  them;  and  to  connect 
the  symptoms  with  tiie  structural  lesioos  which 
they  denote,  so  as  to  famish  practical  guidance 
in  their  treatment,  is  the  proper  object  of 
medical  re^eiu^ch.  llus  can  W  accomplished 
eniy  by  multiplied  observations  of  {rfienomena, 
eetieralised  by  a  eantiotis  induction.  An 
esjiential  {)art  of  tins  inquiry,  however,  con- 
sists of  a  scrutiny  of  those  modifications  ot 
dian^  of  structure  which  the  morbid  actions 
oecasMn^  end  by  whiijf  tiie  effects  of  these 
can  be  traced  on  necroscopic  examination, 
llie  correctness  of  all  theory  must  depend  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  fkcts  from  Which  it  ta 
deduced ;  and  as  no  complete  theory  of  internal 
congestions  can  be  established  without  the  aid 
of  numerous  facts  derived  from  actual  inspec- 
tion of  the  diseased  parts  afler  death,  it  is  of 
importiince  that  enquirers  should  be  snvare 
of  the  fallacies  by  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  misled  in  the  inspectitm  of  the  structures 
and  dssoes  supposed  to  be  diseasdi.  These 
fallacies  are  displayed  by  M.  Andral,  in  hi^ 
(.laborole  and  valuable  work  ou  patliulugical 
anatomy,  with  a  minuteness  and  accuracy 
which  merit  the  highest  praise.  To  render 
any  account  of  his  htlioriotis  researches  would 
exceed  tlie  bounds  of  the  present  article,  without 
sufficix^  for  tliat  completeness  wliicb  a  perfect 
essay  <wi  congestion  would  recpure. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  die  different  decrees 
of  colouring  observed  in  internal  part*  after 
death,  which  are  so  of\en  attributed  to  ii^ 
creased  vascnhuil^,  and  sopposed  to  denote 
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the  pre-f-xistrricr  nf  conj^estion  or  inflatnination, 
may  rusuii  imiii  various  causes  independently 
of  di)ieaj«e.  Of  these  M.  Andia)  specifies 
•evcnl:  the  passive  hyperemia*  which  has 
ttlwiys  a  tendeney  to  taice  place  in  the  last 
momenU  uf  life  in  {kuIs  abounding;  in  capil- 
laries'mechanical  obtttacles  to  the  Teoous 
chvttlatimiy  fbnned  a  kNiga  or  shortAr  period 
befifrp  flfuth  ; — Uie  hy|X)!»Utic  accumulation 
of  blood  in  dependiog  paits; — the  traiusu- 
detion  of  blood  thfoii^  its  veasela odier 
peculiar  transudations  ; — various  gases,  kc. 
lie  also  remarks  tliul  differences  are  presented 
according  to  the  pan  examined,  the  age,  the 
period  of  the  digestive  piocess  going  on  at 
the  time  of  death ;  with  other  ciicunuitances. 

Unless  due  allowaiii  f  Ix'  mado  for  all  such 
sources  of  deception  in  noung  Uie  eliects  of 
morbid  actions,  as  displayed  in  structural 
lesion!?,  tli<-  fviili  iiL-is  affiiniiiJ  by  patliulo^'icnl 
Un.iUiiii)',  lliuiiuli  v;eiicrallv  rc'p.irdtil  as  ihe 
most  certain  wlueh  medical  science  jiossesses, 
must  be  as  ftdlacious  as  medical  &ct»  derived 
from  the  observation  of  mere  symptoms  and 
of  outward  phi  notnena  are  SO  often  allei;ed 
to  be.  From  tlie  industry  and  pKcision,  how- 
ever, with  which  this  branch  of  science  is 
now  cultivated,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
tliai  pathological  anatomy  will  in  no  lon^  time 
rest  on  a  sure  and  stable  foundation,  furaisbiog 
in  the  truth  and  extent  of  its  facts  a  basia  on 
which  a  firm  and  abiding  superstnictuie  of 
putlmUrjv  may  h»'  uhiinalcly  n-art-il. 

The  treauuent  of  local  congestions  must 
depend  partly  on  the  nature  of  their  site,  but 
priuci]rdlly  on  the  cause  which  occasion;;  them ; 
whether  general  plethora  exciting  increased 
aiteiial  actions  and  determination  of  blood  to 
particular  parts ;  simple  iiritatioo  inducing  an 
increased  afflux  of  blood  bv  the  local  excite- 
meut  occasioned ;  or  mechanical  obstruction 
causing  a  retardation  of  blood  in  extreme 
vcssdfl,  widi  ovfiHiistension  of  their  coats,  and 
preventing  its  free  return  by  the  n  flufiit  veins. 

Each  of  these  states  must  require  an  appro- 
priate adaptation  of  remedies  ;  for  if  a  just 
discrimination  be  not  pmrtised  iu  this  respect, 
no  consistency  can  be  preserved,  nor  any  uni- 
formity of  success  be  realised.  If  congestions 
result  from  a  plethoric  habit,  mere  locai  treat- 
ment can  never  give  efltsclual  or  permanent 
relief ;  the  alfection  recurring  so  soon  as  the 
local  means  art?  discontinued.  With  these 
means  depktiun  and  abstemious  diet  must  be 
conibnicd,  eUe  di^ap|K)iiitment  and  further 
decUuf  uf  litakh  i)»u.si  ensue.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  be  no  plethora,  and  the  congestion 
be  owii^  to  initotion  only,  then  general  de- 
pletion is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious, 
enfeebling  the  system,  aiul  weikeniiiu  those 
effiirts  by  which  tlie  congestion  would  be  no- 
tnnJly  relieved.  In  both  respects  are  errors 
committed.  Many  congestions  (triu'inatin^  in 
plethora  aru  Heated  as  local  dist;i.-<es  until 
Btnu  ture  l)womes  permanently  and  irremediably 
altered ;  while  congestions  arising  from  iinia- 
taticm  arc  occasionally  coofiMinaed  with  in- 
flammation, fi«m  a  delusive  resemblance  in 
some  of  their  symptoras,  and  bloodletting  i» 


injiirioush  rt  vtrtcd  to.  In  r  ^  class  of  diseases 
1*  the  ionner  error  of  more  Ue<jiient  occurrence 
than  in  aflections  of  the  stoma:  It  :u)d  bowehi. 
Increasing  plethom  begetii  almost  neoeasBiily 
a  congestive  state  of  the  gastn>4ntealiiial  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  constitution  endeavoiirin<; 
to  throw  off  its  redundanciea  by  this  and  other 
outlets ;  secretions  become  incnased,  and  then 
vitiated  ;  dii.;e-^tion  is  impairc-d  ;  appetite  de- 
(  l.iies  ;  iuid  a  c-oiiditioo  results  to  which  the 
term  (iif»i)€tma  is  usually  affiled.  Indigettioo 
ami  luss  oi  appetite  are  regarded  as  the  disease; 
lliey  are  imputed  to  weakness  of  stomach,  and 
tonics  are  employed;  some  amendmeiil  may 
be  felt  the  capillaries  being  excited^  and 
IdiC  appetite  tnay  improve,  but  the  disease  ia 
not  thus  arrested,  nor  a  he;ihhy  ojiidition 
resttxed.  The  capillaries  may  cuiiu<u:t  u{jon 
dieir  contents,  aoa  thus  abate  the  congestion 
so  far  xs  thr  v  ar»^  c<mcenied  ;  but  it  is  only 
by  repeUjiig  liie  blood  into  Uie  vessels  which 
leid  to  them,  and  thus  substituting  anutlier 
fann  of  disease  mon  mischievous  and  less 
remediable,  because  Icm  witbin  ilw  reach  of 

tlxi.Ne  euralive  processes  by  which  ih'  >  ifi  tii:!- 

tiou  so  continually  rectihes  its  own  derange- 
ments. Id  this  condition  tonic  treatment, 
subsidiary  to  depletory,  may  he  luid  oftentimes 
is  of  sen'ice;  when  employed  llie  chief 
means  of  cure,  or  to  the  neglect  of  evacuants, 
it  b  invariably  pemidons.  The  natural  reUef 
derivable  from  increase  of  secretions  being 
arrested,  the  blood  re]iene<l  n<'l  only  overloads 
the  burger  vessels  which  lead  iounediately  to 
the  cairillaries,  but  becomes  in  time  congested 
more  diNtantly  m  several  of  the  visoen,  giving 
ri.Hf  lo  defeases  of  various  kinds. 

With  respect  to  the  diseases  which,  arising 
from  irritation,  present  appearances  simulative 
of  iiitlammalory  action,  and  in  which  con- 
gestions oAen  occur,  much  valuable  information 
majr  be  derived  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Gooch, 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Mr.  TVavenK  and  olhera, 
wlio  have  dour-  iiuuh  to  introduce  greater 
discrimiuation  and  accuracy  into  the  treatment 
of  sttdi  complainti. 

(K  Barlow,) 
CONSUMPTION.  (SeePntHisis.) 

CONTAGION,  (from  emtogimm,  ctmtagh, 

CfMitiri':n,  cm  and  lun^i',  I-ai  ") — By  tliis  terra  is 
meant  the  propagation  of  disease  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another;  though  it  is  sometimes 
tised,  boUi  iu  speaking  and  writinsr,  to  denote 
the  matter  by  which  liie  prupa^alion  w  eikeled. 
In  certain  cases,  those  of  inoculation,  we  have 
perfect  knowledge  that  this  pcooagation  ia 
pro<Iuced  by  the  communication  or  a  TKmioas 
matter  from  tlie  individual  first  afTeetwl  '■■< 
who  receives  the  disease,  and  from  uiialagy, 
and  fiom  our  inability  otherwise  to  explain  the 
effrrt  on  the  system,  wc  infer  tl  ;ir  i;:  ill  e:isps 
uf  contagion  there  is  a  comniuiucalinn  of  such 
matter.  The  body  secondarily  affected  has 
the  property  of  again  generating  and  commu- 
nicating to  others  a  similar  matter,  the  disease 
produced  in  every  case  being  the  same  in  kind 
as  that  existing  in  the  body  where  the  maUber 
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causing  it  is  engendered.  DlioAses  thus  pro- 
duced, and  poflMUing  tlie  power  of  engendering 
•nch  a  matter,  ai«  aaud  to  b«  contagious,  and 
die  matter  generated  is  called  contagious 

matter,  or  contagion. 

All  examples  of  dutea^  produced  in  une 
bttman  being  by  the  application  of  mutter 
derivct!  from  another  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  tills  definition.  For  instunce,  in  the 
case  of  certain  dissection-wounds,  or  in  tlie 
examples  related  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  ut' 
disease  produced  by  the  transplanting  of  teeth, 
tliere  is  no  n  u^)!!  lo  think  that  the  individmiLs 
from  whom  the  matter  was  derived,  laboured 
under  any  disorder  similar  to  thai  which  was 
enppnrlfml,  nor  is  it  ascertained  in  either  case 
that  the  dist-use  possesses  tlie  power  of  propa- 
gating itstlf.  But  were  it  dltstinctly  proved 
that  either  disease  possesses  such  a  pro{M>rly, 
then  would  it  be  contai;ious,  though  aris.ng 
from  a  iK.ni-inijtauious  sovirct- ;  for  we  arc  tiol 
justified  in  denyitikr  that  a  contagiuwi  di&ease 
may  be  generated  by  other  morbific  causes  than 
contagion. 

Contagious  diseases  may  be  divided  into 
Hum  whereof  the  contagious  matter  acts  only 
by  positive  contact  between  the  individuals 
commuiiicuung  and  receiving  the  disease,  or 
by  its  transference  in  a  visible  form  from  one 
person  to  another  by  inocuhaioo;  and  into 
those  which,  though  communicable  1^  contact, 
and  in  snme  ( .ist-s  by  inocufation,  are  besides 
cipubleuf  tTdnsiiuii^iuu  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidnal  through  the  medium  of  the  atmoaphcic. 
Contngioii  is  therefore  immediate  Or  mediate 
contactuui  ur  remote. 

To  the  former  division  are  to  be  rtlL-rrcd 
syphilis,  uonorrhtia,  siviens,  framlxesia,  itch, 
porrigo,  Egyptian  optttlialmia,  cow-jjox,  and 
probably  pdliigra  and  the  lufiitaura  of  tln' 
aocienUi :  lu  tl-.e  latter,  siuall-pox,  chicken- 
pox,  mmnles,  scarlatina,  booping-oough,  plague, 
typhus,  l.osp.t.d  ^r<n^in!ti(\  mflucnza,  ptirrp*  nd 
fever,  and,  aLUjrdiUi^  tu  tiic  upiiuun  of  some 
persons,  yellow  fever,  an'l  cholera  of  India.  It 
nas  been  shewn,  too,  by  Dr.  Wells,  that  erysipe- 
las occasionally  maniliMts  a  contagious  property. 
There  are  two  oil  tr  dist-  ises  \vIm(  h  w^iv  (or- 
merly  considered  contagious,  lepra  lirsecorum 
and  lepra  Arabum  (elephantiasis),  llie  fbrmer 
is  unquestionably  not  toiita;,'ioiis,  ;ind  from  the 
observations  made  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Admits  lu 
the  laiaMtouse  at  Funcbal,  tliere  is  every 
leasnn  to  think  the  htttcr  equally  devoid  of 
this  qua'.rty.  Of  the  two  disesises  communi- 
cable from  inftrii  r  animals  to  man,  hydro- 
phobia and  glanders,  it  is  not  asoeitainea  tliat 
uey  may  be  tiansfcned  from  one  human  being 
to  anothif,  which  certaitd  V  woii'd  have  bicii 
the  case  wiili  respect  lo  the  fbrmer,  had  it  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  remote  contagion.  Tbe 
o])inion  entertained  by  many  veterinary  sur- 
geons d>at  the  latter  is  communicated  by  con- 
tact from  horses  lo  tlie  human  s[k-cu'8,  has  b^en 
amply  confirmed  by  the  researclies  of  Dr. 
Elliotson  of  St.  Tlioraas's  HosptbU:  idbcthcr 
it  be  ftirthcr  communicable  from  one  bamaa 
being  to  another  is  not  ascertained. 

or  the  nalxm  of  ^  matter  of  omuagioii 


we  know  nothing;  but  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  its 
diflnsion  through  the  atmoq>here.  llie  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  results  of  these  attempts 

which  have  been  given  to  Uic  public;  nhliongh 
there  is  reason  to  thiuk  that  they  do  nol  merit 
implicit  confidence.  Dr.  Haygarth  informs  us 
tliat  in  1777  he  ht'irtm  to  ascprtain  by  clinical 
obstrvutiou  accurdmg  lo  Vihdl  law  the  variuluu^ 
infection,  and,  in  1780,  according  to  what  law 
the  febrile  contagion  is  propuated.  lie  is  of 
opinion  that  the  pemiciotts  effects  of  the  vari- 
olous miasms  are  limited  tu  a  very  narrow 
sphere.  1  n  the  open  air  and  in  moderate  cases 
nesupixMes  that  the  infectious  distance  does 
not  exceed  half  a  yard  ;  and  hence,  he  says,  it 
is  probable  that  eveu  when  the  distemper  is 
muli^nant,  tlie  infections  influence  extends 
but  a  few  yards  firota  tht  source  of  the  noiion. 
He  B  of  opinion  that  the  conugion  of  Jever  i» 
<'r;nfin.  (I  to  a  mudi  paitowet  tphcre  than  diat 
of  small-pox.* 

By  Dr.  Clark  we  are  inlbmied  tl-4it  dte  most 
malignant  fevt-r  dues  not  render  the  atmosphere 
iufecuuu»  fuitlier  than  a  few  il-et  from  the 
patient,  or  from  the  contagion  preserved  in 
clothes,  fiimiture,  &c. ;  and  daily  observation, 
he  remarks,  confirms  the  opinion  that  a  person 
must  rtmain  a  considerable  time  within  dw 
sphere  of  infection  to  receive  it.f 

The  poison  of  plague  Ins  been  said  to  he  so 
fixed,  tJiat  to  be  affei  tc<l  by  it  requires  almost 
coQtiict,  unless  tiie  psitient's  breadi  be  in- 
haled, by  means  of  which  tlie  disease  is  readily 
communicated.  W'c  ha\e  already  intimated  a 
suspicion  tliai  iJiese  resinctions  on  tlie  sphere 
of  contagion  have  been  imposed  with  more 
precision  than  sound  induction  warnmts ;  but 
we  believe  it  may  be  considered  a  rule  that 
\\it!iin  this  spLert'  the  daiiuer  is  greater,  otlier 
tliuif<!>  equal,  lu  proportion  lu  the  proximity  to 
the  |).itieiit. 

(  crtain  cir(  um<ttances  influence  the  extent 
ot  cunUgiuus  ditfusiou.  Of  tlu:i>e  the  most 
distinctly  ascertained  are  atmospheric  impuri- 
ties ;  for  it  is  ever  ohserved,  and  we  believe  it 
may  be  predicated  of  eveiy  disease  possessing 
tl:e  property  I  r.  i  note  contagion,  that  its  conta- 
gious matter  is  propagated  to  greater  distances 
m  a  dirty,  erovrded,  and  ill-ventilated  aparu 
ment  tli:!ti  i;:  one  of  which  the  air  is  pure; 
whilst  diltuitd  through  an  atmosphere  of  the 
latter  deteciption,  it  is  tpeedily  dej^vcd  of  its 
tMudmu  properties.  Hie  same  principle  applies 
to  articles  or  dreM  and  furniture;  those  wnidi 
are  contaminated  witli  animal  secretions  and 
efHuvia  being  much  more  readily  impregnated 
with  contagious  matter  than  those  whi^  nie 
dean.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked, 
tliai  llie  neglect  of  cleanliness  implies  the  mul- 
tiplication of  foci  of  contagion  firom  the  foul 
clothes  and  the  presence  of  the  dischar<;es  from 
the  bodies  of  {latients,  and  the  accumulation 
of  contagious  matter  from  tlie  n«%,'lect  of  venti- 
lation}  and  hence,  though  filthy  apartments 

•  Lrtlrr  to  Dr.  Perciv«l,  p.  8. 
t  Itcpon  lo  the  tTonuBtuoe  of  tho  Mewcsstle  !>>•- 
pcnsaiy,  1800. 
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KM  lMl<Mt  of  iMtdBDCe,  Dut  only  of  dMir 

effect  is  to  b<"  ttscnhf  rl  to  foiil  nir. 

Bt^ides  tlieiMi  i4ukihiui«2t  of  eunta^)uu  i^ctiug 
io  ft  limited  district^  tliere  are  odtors  more 
eztNttirvly  diffused,  of  which  the  influence  is 
important.  Some  of  these  are  well  known, 
whilst  others  are  oogiiiiable  only  by  their  effect 
on  tile  propagitioa  of  dnwiia.  Tbo  eflect  of 
thote,  tM  natiute  of  whidt  ii  iMertuBed,  vari« 
in  the  ca^e  of  diffrrent  contagions.  The  difTu- 
bum  of  plaj^uef  tor  lusiiiiice,  is  fiavouri^  by  a 
temperature  high  within  a  certain  degree; 
wliilst  it  is  checked,  if  not  altogether  extin* 
guished,  by  the  cold  of  winter,  and  likewise 
by  very  high  temperatures,  such  as  the  heal  of 
certain  parts  of  Amca  in  aummer,  aa  mentiooMi 
by  Alpinus,  and  ituti  of  the  HartnotlaB  windi. 
lyphiu,  we  know,  |)ievails  at  low  def^rt-os  of 
umt,  as  likewise  do  measles  and  scarlatina; 
■ad  BO  of  dlifliBraiit  oonligioiu,  w»  ftnd  the 
effect  of  temperntiire  on  them  varies  in  the 
cajMi  uf  dulcruiit  di^eaitea.  A  mui;>t  and  »uU 
atmosphere  may^if  mistake  not,  be  declared 
favourable  lo  the  propagation  of  aU  conlaRious 
dimdcn;  whilst  it  is  soaneliiiiei  MidaenlT 
checked  by  stron^^  commotioot  in  the  air,  inch 
as  stonns  and  hiuhcanes. 

Bet  besides  these  appreciable  atmospharie 
stntes,  which  in  one  way  or  another  innuence 
tiie  didu.<iion  aiid  JtLUon  of  the  luaUut  uf  con- 
tag^ion,  there  are  conditions  of  the  air  favour- 
able to  its  diffusion,  or  otherwisBj  of  the  real 
nature  of  which  we  are  ignoiant  beyond  their 

influence  over  tlie  |»ro|)ai;ation  of  diM-iLse.  It 

has  occiured  to  every  medical  man  to  sec 
diseases,  justly  ooosidcted  eontagiovs,  mni* 

^<i;il!v  prevalent  in  one  season  compared  with 
iiiiutiicr,  though  there  may  have  been  no  dis- 
coverable difference  in  tw  atmospheric  states 
lo  explain  this  variety  in  their  prevalence ;  and 
to  see  them,  on  the  other  hand,  decline  and 
finally  disappear  lon^  ere  individuals  suscep- 
tible of  the  oontagioD  were  wantingt  without 
dieie  baring  been  any  apprecMble  change  in 
the  stale  of  the  air  to  account  for  that  in  the 
disease.  Thi»  atmusplteric  peculiarity,  to  which 
the  name  epidemic  ctnutitutioK  hat  been  sotM^ 
times  applied,  occajiionally  appears  to  possess  a 
limited  locality;  lor  we  find  a  contagious  dis- 
ease prevailing  in  a  town  or  viUaf^e,  wiubt 
piaGes  in  the  neighhomhood  escape,  though 
thetv  is  a  constant  interoomnranion  between 
til'  liifectetl  and  Ijealtiiv  li  tricts;  or  such  a 
duiease  may  spread  exteohively  in  cue  town, 
isUtat  in  adodwr,  stmitar  as  to  die  hdnfs  ana 
charMler  of  the  population,  and  not  remote  in 
situation,  it  may  exiM,  but  be  by  no  meanx  so 
picvalent. 

A  distinctioa  has  been  piopoaed  between 
diseases  transmissible  Aon  one  human  being 

to  aiiolliLT,  aiid  betwet  n  tlie  terms  applied  to 
them,  founded  on  the  uiriuente  exerted  by 
atraosf^ieric  peeoKvitics  over  dieir  propo^aidon. 
It  has  been  sm:.:' "^'ed  that  the  word  contaiicus 
sliouid  be  limited  lo  diseases  which  are  capable 
of  ttansnisnon  under  any  dieamitances  <tf  the 
atmosphere,  pure  or  impwe,  audi  as  measles 
or  small-pox ;  whilst  tfaoM  which  are  conumi- 
nicabile  only  in  impuie  or  vitiated  air,  as  aone 


have  conceived  typhus  ilid  oafnn  odwr  die^ 

eases  to  be,  it  has  been  proposed  to  de:<f  jn  up 
by  tiie  term  mfw  iiotw  frtciusively.  It  witi 
understood  that  a  corrt'<>{Kinding  distinction  is 
inteudtd  between  the  words  contagion  and  in- 
fection. In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  chi-  distinction  betwein  the  dixxMfs  to 
which  the  tarms  are  nropoaed  to  be  respeo^ 
tively  applied  is  hypothetical;  Ibr  almasplieric 
imjiurities  and  |M-culiarities  ap)K-ar  to  lu\e  an 
tutlueoce  on  die  tnuttmission  of  all  diseaM^, 
and  it  seems  very  <piestiedable  whether  any 
disease,  not  in  its  own  nnture  communicable,  is 
rendered  so  by  iiuch  lui  purities  and  peculiari- 
ties. Again,  tlie  words  have  long  been  used 
by  roedioal  men,  when  speaking  of  tl>e  tnui»> 
mission  of  disaasci,  as  strictly  synonymous,  and 
they  liave  applied  them  indifferently  to  smatl- 
puk  and  typhus ;  and  the  attempt  to  restrict 
them  in  an  unwonted  manner  has  been  pr»> 
ducti\e  of  confusion,  such  limitations  having 
the  Millie  jienucious  t  tlccl  as  needless  neolo- 
gism. It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in- 
fection, tbou{|b  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
proleasion  strictly  synonymous  wim  contagion 
when  employed  to  ilemitf  the  irauMiiission  of 
disease,  u  used  in  a  sense  which  the  latter 
word  does  not  admit,  that  of  contanuoation  by 
anything  injurious  to  th*  hoaian  teoM;  fat 
which  see  I^fkction. 

Of  the  diaeaaei  etramerated  as  oontagioua, 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  hooping- 
cough  affect  individuals  but  once  in  tlie  course 
of  their  lives;  at  least  tins  is  a  very  general 
rule,  'ilie  privilege  of  furnishing  immunity 
from  feture  attacks  has  been  daitted,  too^  lor 
yellow  fever;  but  it  seems  very  questionable 
whether  the  exempdon  afforded  by  it  be  of  the 
general  nattire  ot  that  enjoyed  by  those  w)m 
have  undergone  the  exanthematous  diseases 
and  hooping-cough.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  the  comjiarative  immunity  furnished 
by  attacks  <^  that  disease  be  any  thing  more 
wan  part  of  die  fenend  seasoning  proceaa 
by  which  the  constitution  becomes  hardened 
against  the  influence  of  certain  climates  and 
their  diseases.  \\  ere  it  uneqoivocnUy  esta- 
blished, yet  would  it  furnish  no  material  evi- 
dence in  Civour  of  tlie  supjxjsiuon  of  ilm 
di.se:i.sc  being  contagious,  unless  the  furnishing 
of  exemption  from  seoond  attachawctc  a  pro- 
perty of  contagious  diseases  generally,  whi^ 

19  not  the  ease. 

A  period  t^nerdlly  intervenes  between  liie 
applieatlon  of  contagious  matter  and  the  oe- 
currence  of  the  di^^i  n'^c  which  it  ffenerates, 
var)  ing  m  diflerent  diM  uses,  and  in  diffureiil 
ca»es  of  the  same  disease;  for  instance,  in 
scarlatina  this  period  is  nid  to  lange  firooi 
thvee  to  five  di^rs,  bnt  occasionally  extends  to 
t\\f  r  fv-one;"  in  measles  from  leu  to  fourteen  ; 
in  uitural  small-pox  from  six  to  twenW-one; 
and  in  the  inoculated  disease  Inm  four  to 
eighteen;  whi!":!  Dr  ^^bv1t^  very  unlmpjiv 
experiment  shewed  tiie  interval  for  inocuUued 
pl^ue  to  ha  only  tluen  days.  The  contagion 
of  Qrpbnt  is  tunmhma  instantly  felt  in,  ttaa 

*  Jr«  ifsim,  MedtTbaask  vel.v.  art»aL 
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micniy  w  is  wi  cndnpl*  wMeh  llie  lale  Dr. 

Gregurv  nscd  to  rrlnii'  in  his  lectures,  of  an 
indiriduul  who  iH>UiMUy  sickened  and  became 
affected  with  fever   od  kicking  some  chafi 
thrown  out  of  a  bed  on  which  a  patient  ill  of 
fever  had  lain ;  and  in  another  mentioned  by 
Dr,  Twetdie,  in  his  111 ustr.it tons  of  Ifver,  of 
a  nuDte  in  (be  Fem  Uoispital*  wbo  sickened 
tvbiht  Mfiniiiiwp  the  evacuationf  of  a  patient, 
and  passed  through  a  most  ^'Ven-  form  ot 
fever.    Di.  Marsh's  oboorvatiuns  upon  the 
origin  and  latent  period  of  ft'\or*  abound 
with  <.trikiiiu  instnnccs  of  the  instantaneous 
occurrtiiiCt:  uf  llit;  djacuM:  uu  tiii.>  upplicaUua  of 
its  cause ;  but  the  interval  from  the  application 
of  tbe  Doison  of  Qrpbus  to  tbe  production  of  its 
eflectytlwie  tt  reuon  to  tfrinkf  extends  fti<iuetitly 
to  three  weeks  or  a  month,  mul  i  ven  sometimes 
to  sixty-eight  days-f    Tbe  latent  period  of  the 
poieon  of  hydrof^hialritt  b  longer  tlian  that  of 
any  other  disease  \vc  arc  acquainted  with.  Tliis 
period  in  the  case  of  some  dueases  is  nut  one 
of  peffect  hodtb.  In  Ifaat  of  igrphua,  a  great 
d^p«o  of  nervousneai,  iuappetency)  mental 
dejection,  and  debility  often  precede  for  daya 
or  wteks  the  syiiiptoms  wliich  denote  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  febrile  oiovemeot  ia  tbe 
ajMcui.  It  faai oocuiied  to  tiie  writer  to  obwive 
ea<i»-.s  in  which  the  low  hut  exhaustins;  degree 
uf  luUi-Hpoaittuu  Htteiuling  tlus  p<  riod  has  con- 
stituted the  greater  part  of  the  disease  which 
has  destroyed  the  patient.     He  has  visited 
persons  who,  though  they  had  fielt  themselves 
indisposed  for  weeks,  had  persevered  iii  their 
accustomed  avocations  in  spite  of  this  feeliog, 
wbidt  they  thought  lightly  of,  and  bave  that 

suddenly  su^kened  «ilh  the  %vorst  symptoms  of 
tlie  la«it  sta;;e  of  t\phii>>,  and  expired  witiim 
fony-eiirht  iKinra.  An  author  ulnraily  quoted, 
I>r.  Mar«h,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  profes- 
sion for  calling  llieir  attention  to  the  importuntt; 
of  this  period  and  its  proper  management. 

Tbe  most  certain  evidence  we  can  bare  of  & 
disease  being  ponessed  of  a  eontagiong  pro- 
perty is  its  being  communieahle  In  ii  u<  xi- 
lalioo.  By  this  is  meant  the  transference  of  a 
▼isiUe  ana  palpable  fluid,  tbrouf^  wbich  «« 
must  suppose  tne  suhtilc  matter  of  contagion 
to  Ix-  diHui>ed,  from  one  individual  to  anotlier, 
or  from  one  to  another  part  of  the  same  in- 
dividuaL  It  a  designeoly  practised,  as  is 
ftmiliarly  known,  in  small-pox  and  cow-pox, 
and  also,  roni  unpr  per  motives,  in  puru- 
lent opbtbalniia.  The  application  ot  tbe 
matter  of  fonowhasi  to  the  ^  of  the  penoB 
af^Wu-A  w'.th  it  is  an  example  of  the  .i<ccorid 
kind  of  inucukuion  mentioned.  Inoculation 
of  one  individusil  from  another  is  poaribto 
in  wik  cases  in  wbicb  a  morbifrc  matter,  capa* 
ble  of  being  transferred  by  art,  is  engen« 
dere<l,  of  which  exanit>les  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  may  be  found  m  both  divtaione 
of  contagious  diseases.  Some  disocdccs,  to^ 
which  do  not  during  the  life  of  tlie  patient 
generate  a  matter  which  may  be  aruhciallr 
tmsfarad*  bnivB  ysi  ftppewod  to  bo  cMDnuu* 

*  Dublin  HtMpiui  RepotU,  vol.  iv. 
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cMed  bidib  ittif  by  disMctioii  wounds  j  a  d^ 

scription  of  case-^  ^  -  r\  distinct  fmm  those 
adverted  to  of  sucli  wounds,  in  which  the 
iiidividvat  diimWd  did  not  die  from  a  disease 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  produced  in  tbe 
injured  individual. 

The  other  proofs  are,  ri  ] Heated  examples  of 
persons  cootractmg  disease  from  contact  with 
persons  1abouriI^r  under  it,  or  fiom  being 
m  i:  t  I  tliein,  or  from  being  in  the  s;uiie  situ- 
ations wixh  retipecl  to  iomites.  An  ud'ereuco 
may  be  drawn,  too,  from  the  exemption  of 
individuals  fmm  a  disea,se  who  s».'<iiilous!v 
avoid  llie  sick  aud  foiuilcji,  compared  wiih 
the  liability  of  those  who  neglect  such  a  pre- 
caution. Bv  Ibmttes  are  meant  matten*  audi 
as  goods  of  any  kind,  ctotbing  orfbrniture, 
which,  having  heen  near  the  sick,  iire  irnprt';]^- 
nated  with  tlie  emanations  from  their  bodies. 
This  may  liappen  to  Uie  clothes  of  itidividuilb 
who  visit  them;  and  in  this  wny  :ni  :infMidant 
or  visiler  of  patienu  may  comniuiucalu  a  dis- 
ease to  odwn  though  tie  escape  it  bimselfy 
beii^  secwed  from  ai  in  ceitain  caaes  by 
baring  previooslf  laboured  nndff  it ;  in  others 
by  insu>iceptibility  of  that  {leculiar  contigion, 
as  is  frequently  exemplified  iu  puerperal  fever. 
It  is  obvious  that  tho  poison  may  w  aoeunm- 
lation  exist  in  a  very  conecntnite<l  stiitc  m 
fomites  which  li<ive  been  long  near  the  &ick 
or  in  contact  with  them,  and  consequently  wo 
find  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  conl^iotia 
disease  are  produced  by  their  means. 

N\  iih  res()ect  lo  diseases  coinuuinicable  ouly 
by  contact  or  inoculation,  all  doubt  of  their 
oontafiotts  nature  has  long  ceased;  and  of 
those  enumerated  in  the  second  division, 
some,  which  emmot  be  propagated  by  inocu- 
lation, especially  of  the  exantliematous  dti> 
orders,  arc  admitted  hy  alt  observers  to  pos- 
sess tins  propta-ty.  But  respecting  others  tlie 
agreement  on  this  point  among  medical  men 
is  hj  no  means  unifonn;  and  controversies 
bave  hence  arisen  as  enduring  and  acrimo* 
nious  as  any  recorded  in  the  ar  r:  lU.  of  me- 
dicine. Tbe  attempts  to  decide  this  perplexed 
tiuestion  in  the  case  of  any  disputed  disease^ 
must  be  made  in  another  part  of  llie  wo'-k  : 
but  it  bdougs  to  tiu3  pLice  to  poLut  out  tiie 
tests,  (which  owe  their  value  to  their  being 
proo&of  the  dictiniitMioai  «b«ady  inentioiied, 
the  rereption  of  disewe  by  dinet  inteicouao 
w  ill)  ilit  ^.irk,  uid  immunity  from  it  by  rigid 
aeclusiua  troni  tliem,)  by  wbicb  aii|  individual 
case  should  be  tried,  and  by  winch  nlone  it 
can  be  decided. 

1 .  Contagious  diseases  frequently  spread  in 
places  previously  healthy,  shortly  after  tbe 
anival  in  them  of  persons  from  infected  dta* 
triets.  The  same  remark  applies  to  fomites. 
It  is  the  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  case  of  j>er- 
soos,  if  they  be  stck  on  their  arrival  or  become 
so  shortly  after. 

2.  When  a  case  arises  iti  n  limited  district, 
the  disease  spreuls  Rradually  tlirough  it  ai 
horn  «  centre  towwds  a  ciictuBference,  but 
more  rapidly,  extern  parihm,  in  proportion  to 
tbe  densiw  of  the  population,  and  Ae  inter* 
ooune  of  ue  healthy  with  tbe  tick. 
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•  S.  Pcnoitt  whose  oAdal  dntie*  hnni^  them 

into  habituiil  uiid  close  communication  with 
tilt:  sickf  such  %x  the  medical  officers  and  uUier 
aUendauli  OO  public  iiisUttttUMM  which  con- 
tain many  coats  of  a  ducsK,  are  affected  with 
it  in  a  )/re:iter  pro|)oilion  than  other  members 
of  the  community  >imil;irl\  <  ircumstanctd 
with  thcmwilves,  th«  lulercounie  with  th«  sick 
excepted.  The  muaber  inftcted  from  among 
tlie  ditferrnt  clasw"!  of  siirh  nttctiHants  bears 
a  iiropoitioti  to  tlie  closenc-».s  and  duration  of 
their  amununication  with  the  sick ;  for  in- 
stance, the  nurses,  and  in  military  hospitals 
the  orderlii-s,  are  more  frLtjutntly  attacked  ttian 
the  medical  ufticers. 

4.  The  ooDtagMHM  quality  of  a  diiease  may 
ht  mfetrcd  lirom  fictjucDt  iiutancca  of  the 
success  of  nicastires-  taken  tii  [>n  v*  iit  its  pro- 
paj^tjon,  such  as  the  early  removal  oi  the 
sick.  Tlie  importance  of  the  evidence  to  be 
derited  from  thi>i  Hotirre  rnnn<rt  be  more  clfciU-ly 
8hu%\n  thai!  bv  ihe  lullowtng  st;itement  of  Dr. 
Alison:  **  NVe  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  above  a  hundred  houses  where 
a  single  case  of  fever  hat  occarred,  where  the 
patient  has  speedily  Ix  t  n  reinox  i^  .irid  tlie 
place  cleaned,  and  where  iliirc  has  been  no 
iccumnce.  But  we  should  hardly  fUid  five 
houses  in  all  the  closes  of  tlie  old  town  of 
Edinburuby  in  which  a  patient  in  fever  hui» 
lain  during  ihe  whole  or  even  during  the  half 
of  his  diaeasc^  in  which  frther  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease have  not  shown  themselves."* 

5.  Those  who  seclude  themselves  fro lo  all  com- 
municatioa  with  the  sicii  and  with  those  who 
visit  them,  and  receive  no  commodities  which 
hav'  111  f  n  Ti  "'m  ;r  ]ios-«cjision  or  iipar  them, 
escape  the  dt^iu^e ;  vvlul.>t  |x;r&utui  similarly 
ciicumatanoed  in  all  ri>s]>ects,  the  secliuion 
excepted,  are  attacked  by  it.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  countries  or  districts  secluded  by 
quarantine  or  otiier  regulations  from  neigh- 
bouring countries,  similar  in  soil  and  climate;, 
where  disease  is  prevailing ;  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  avues  are  rare  in  which 
a  precise  conclusion  can  be  drawn  froiu  this 
litter  case  of  exemption. 

6.  \n  inf>rtncL'  fivourable  to  tlie  sup- 
position of  a  dibcusu  btun;;  contagious,  may 
be  deduced  from  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  nothing  in  the  soil  or  cUmate  where  it 
prevailB  fitted  to  engender  other  canaes  of 
disease',  such  as  malaria.  A  similar  inference 
may  be  drawn,  vvlteii  disease  is  pre\-ailing  in 
a  limited  district,  from  the  deanlinen  ob- 
served tliere,  and  the  consequent  exemption 
from  lufccUuu  which  migh^be  ocuirsioned  by 
the  effluvia  from  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  recrementa.  The  previous  state  of 
health,  too,  of  the  district  or  country,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  tlie  disease  which  is  the 
subject  of  investigatHHt  and  dieses  of  the 
nme  kind,  may  fomiah  the  medical  reaaoner 
widi  powerful  aiguments. 

•  On  Epidemic  Fcvfr.  Kdin.  Med.  an  I  S  ir^'. 
Joura.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  '241,  where  the  reader  will 
fbd  most  iif  lilt'  U-sis  oniiiiifrati'vl  siu  crofully  ^|>- 

^i«d.  to  show  thi:  coota^ious  nature  of  tbo  tcvw 
of  (hb  coaMty. 


It  must  be  temuked  Ait,  ia  aiU  inve^iga^ 

tions  into  disputrd  ca5M  of  supposed  con- 
tagion, as  iiiuiiy  tests  :ls  jtossible  should  be 
brought  to  b«Eir  upon  die  poiitta;  and  that 
these  tests  should  be  secuied  tnr  a  specification 
of  all  particulars  which  tend  to  show  that 
malaria  was  not  an  agent  in  the  yircxhiction 
of  tlie  disease  respecting  which  the  controversy 
exists.  A  reference  to  a  few  cscamptei  of  me 
successful  application  of  the  tests  will  be  the 
best  means  of  putting  the  reader  in  possession 
of  the  nature  ot  i&  tietafl  teqiiifed  for  the 
security  of  his  argument. 

Those  of  Dr.  Alison  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  reader  may  be  annred  that 
he  can  consult  none  more  valuable. 

In  Dr.  Tweedie*s  Clinical  Illustnttoos  of 

Vi-\i  r  the  fdllnwinp:  instance  is  triven  of  the 
succesolnl  a|>i>licati<>n  oi'  tlie  third  test,  the 
pa>valetice  of  disease  among  penooa ofliciallj 
employed  about  tin  sick. 

"  Every  physician  wah  one  exception,  (the 
late  Dr.  liateman,)  who  has  bt-en  connected 
with  the  Fever  Hospiul,  has  been  attacked 
widi  fever  during  his  attendance,  and  three 
out  of  eijilt  physicians  have  dieii.  Tlie  r»  si- 
dent  medical  othcers,  matrons,  porters,  do- 
mestic servants,  and  nurses,  have  one  and  all 
inrariahty  been  the  ^uhjpcis  of  fever;  and  the 
luundrc^es,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wa^ih  the 
patients'  clothes,  are  so  iuvaiiably  and  fi^ 
auently  attacked  that  few  women  will  un- 
aeitidce  this  duty.  The  resident  medical 
officer  was  attacked  with  fev«  r,  and  it  be- 
came neoefiRuy  to  appoint  some  one  to  per- 
fenn  ha  duties.  The  first  penon  who  thus 

ofRcialrd  took  tho  |>n'c;iiitioM  of  sleeping  at 
home,  yet  his  duties  vvere  soon  interrupted 
by  in  attack  of  fever  which  confined  nim 
a  considerable  time,  lie  was  succeeded  by 
an  individual  in  robust  health,  a  disbeliever 
in  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  He  [M-rfonnetl 
his  du^  only  ten  days  when  symptoms  of 
severe  fever  appeared. 

'*  Tliere  is  no  security  in  thi??  narrative, 
striking  as  it  is,  against  the  liivouritc  anniment 
of  die  noiKonlagionlsis ;  but  the  following 
collateial  circumstances  pre-ient  an  obstacle  to 
the  intrusion  of  malaria,  which  only  bigotry 
or  the  spirit  of  rartizanship  can  enable  it  to 
surmount.  The  Fever  Hospital  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  hirge  field,  where  the  inoducdon 
of  malaria  is  «?xcetHlingly  improbable,  and  on 
the  same  lawn,  and  witliin  a  few  yards  of  it, 
stands  the  Small-Pox  Hospital;  but  no  case 
of  genuine  fever  lias  ocdirred  amon?  the  me- 
dical officers  or  doiuei^tics  of  thai  institution 
for  the  last  eight  years."  The  relation  tliese 
fects  bear  to  the  argument  is  sufficiently  mn- 
lufesL 

Tn  the  case  of  ]ila<nie,  of  the  contigious 
nature  of  which  it  would  he  easy  to  accumu- 
late proofs,  the  following  example,  selected 
from  hundreds,  of  iho  influence  of  fomites, 
special  seclusion  from  the  sk  k,  and  close  in- 
tercourae  with  them,  lilustnites  well  the  na- 
ture of  the  endenoe  to  be  derived  from  the 
tbud  and  liftti  tait.  When'lhe  plague  was 
piwrailiiig  in  Valetta,  b  Malli^  in  1818,  th« 
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strictest  precautions  were  used  by  the  iulta- 
bitants  of  th«  Aut;iiHtine  C'onvent,  situated  in 
thf  town,  to  excliuli'  ihv  disi'isc.  At  lenikjth, 
however,  a  serr<uil,  ci>utr.iry  to  restulatioiis, 
went  into  a  {Kirt  of  tUv  town  where  the  di.sea:»e 
ptovailedy  and  pmchased  clothes  suppoMd  to 
be  infected.  Soon  after  \ns  letam  ne  con- 
fessed wliiit  lie  had  (h.)iie,  and  wns  iniinediatel y 
slmt  up,  to^etliCr  with  one  of  Ute  brotlierhood 
who  ipoluntcered  to  attend  him.  Both  of 
thfrn  were-  taken  ill  and  died,  but  no  other 
jierson  m  the  convent  suffered.  A  diabeltever 
in  coniagian  would  attritame  the  disease  of  the 
servant  to  exposure  to  the  malaria  of  the  dis- 
trict in  wliich  he  boufjht  the  clothes ;  but  the 
monk's  malaria  must  li.ivo  cxi.sted  in  tiie  con- 
vent ; — how  strange  ibut  it  should  have  smitten 
only  one  of  the  biotberhood,  and  he  Ae  in- 
dividual who  alone  had  inteieomrae  with  the 

sick  servant] 

Tliere  can  be  no  better  emmpUBcation  of 
tlie  first  test  than  the  occurrences  in  the  Ishiud 
of  Ascension  in  1823.  Tliis  island,  reinute 
from  any  otiier  land,  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
the  Burtace  of  which  consists  of  volcanic 
ashes,  excepting  in  one  point  called  the  Gieen 

Mountain,  elev.ited  ■2,.'')00  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  i>ea,  where  lliere  is  a  tiiiu  eartliy  soil 
fevourable  to  vegetation,  but  which  is  ^'cry 
<!r».\  Avhd-st  the  vulcanic  suifaee  is  said  to  be 
dry,  und,  aitd  barren,  uniuhubited  until 
1815,  when  a  few  British  troops  were  stationed 
there  on  Buonaparte's  airiWl  at  St.  Uelena. 
During  the  aeren  years  which  elaped  from 
tlie  7tli  of  M.uch,  1816,  to  t]it>  7th  of  May, 
1823,  but  two  fatal  cases  of  fever  had  occurred 
in  the  island.  (>n  the  30th  of  April  of  the 
latter  year,  t!ie  ^hl]i  Harm  arrived  there  from 
Sierra  Letmc  %\  »lh  yellow  fever  on  board,  whiih 
had  attacked  ninety-nine  of  the  cie\s,  and 
ultimately  destroyed  thirty-four  of  them. 
Forty-five  men,  ill  of  fever,  were  landed  on 
tl:e  i.shiiid  from  tins  veNsel.  Eight  days  after 
the  arrival  of  tltc  lUwu  one  case  of  fever  oc- 
curred among  the  inhahitents;  tntt  eighteen 
da\s  r,ftcT,  or  nn  the  7th  of  May,  fever  of  the 
same  cluiriictt;r  as  that  whicli  prevailed  on 
board  the  ship,  showed  itself  most  decidedly ; 
and  from  this  time  until  the  16th  of  June, 
or  witliin  six  weeks,  fifteen  persons  died,  of 
twenty-eight  who  were  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease, out  of  a  population  oooaisting  of  only 
thirty-five  marines,  with  some  women  and 
children.* 

This  case  is  valuable  so  lar  as  a  much  liti- 
gated point  of  pathology  u  concerned,  but  it 

owes  much  of  its  ^-alue  to  the  sjxcific.itioti 
of  colLueraJ  circumstances;  such  the  nature 
of  the  soil  of  the  island,  and  its  previous 
compacative  exemption  from  fever,  which 
render  it  improbable  that  malaria  of  a  degree 

of  intensity  siitheient  to  produre  such  a  dis- 
ease, liad  been  generated  there.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  lemaiiced  dwt  soom 

*  (HBcial  R«pon  of  the  Wvmt,  whkh  apnnsMi 
en  board  hU  M4ictl«*s  Mm  BaBa»  <ie.  bf  IT.  Bm- 
MM.M.O. 


cause  of  fever  wik^  endemial  at  Ascension, 
for  twenty-thre«  cases  hud  taken  place  in  its 
small  popuhuion  (hmnu  the  se  ven  veiirs  pr*v 
ceding  the  arnva!  of  tlie  Hann,  viz.  ten  liLses 
of  continued  fever,  ele\(  n  of  biiious  remittent, 
and  two  simply  returned  fever ;  and  of  these 
cases  two  haa  neen  fetal,  one  of  bilious  re- 
mittent, the  ntlier  of  eoiitinned  fever.  It  may 
be  observed,  too,  that  islanders,  who  rarely 
receive  the  visits  of  strangers,  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  with  sickness  of  some  kind  on  tlieir 
arriva!,  though  the  visiters  may  not  he  un- 
heaithy ;  as  we  understand  is  occasionally 
eaempiified  among  tlie  Slietlanders.  Hence 
we  cannot  conclude  jMnUively  that  the  disease 
was  imixjrted  into  Asc  en>i<in  ;  hut  it  niu-t  l>e 
ackDoniedged  that  this  case  wears  more  live 
air  of  importation  than  any  whieh  has  been 
piven  to  the  pt:h!ic — indeed  most  other  at- 
tempts to  prove  imirartation  have  been  signal 
fill  urea— and  that  a  few  more  ca.se3  eqtmlljr 
striking  would  set  the  question  of  the  oon- 
tai;ion  of  yellow  fever  at  rest  fo^  ever. 

'l"he  subject  would  be  left  very  iniiierfect  if 
we  did  not  bestow  some  attention  on  the  ques- 
tion, how  fu  contagious  diseases  may  be  pro- 
diu  ed  by  other  causes  than  <  (  ntagion  ?  By 
admitting  t!iat  the  matter  of  contagion  is  t!  e 
product  of  a  diseased  vital  action,  we  are  by 
no  means  forbidden  the  sujipusition  that  the 
diseased  viuil  action  required  to  engender 
such  matter  may  occasionally  owe  its  orugiii 
to  other  causes. 

To  commence  with  the  simplest  one, — if 
any  member  of  a  family  becomes  affeeti  d  witJi 
catarrh,  arising  from  catching  cold,  how  con- 
stantly do  we  find  it  pa.si<ing  successively  from 
individual  to  individu.d  of  the  familv,  till  the 
whole  are  infected,  m  tlie  maaaer  of  a  conta- 
gious disease,  tluiugh  there  be  no  reason  to 
think  that  tlie  individual  first  affected  received 
it  firom  any  otiier  source  than  cold,  or  cold  and 
moiMure. 

The  itch  appears  to  be  engeodeied  by  mere 
flhli,  but  wnen  thus  produced  is  manifestly 

contagious.  S  >me  fon'ns  of  porri^n,  too,  ai  ise 
8pontanet)visly,hut  yet  are  disseminated  through 
schools  and  families  from  the  individuals  in 
whom  they  l-.ave  thus  arisen. 

Certain  soldiers  of  a  regiment  may  have  suf- 
fcrtHi  at  some  previous  time  from  llgyptian 
ophthalmia ;  they  mav  have  been  cured  of  the 
disease,  and  remained  five  from  all  symptoms 

of  it  f<ir  months,  or  even  years;  a  :d  tlie  re^d- 
meut  shall  consii»t  partly  of  sucli  men,  and 
partly  of  men  who  liave  never  had  ophthalmia. 
If  one  or  more  .sohliers  who  have  prpvirni«ily 
.suffered  from  llie  dtseJise,  have  the  eye*  in- 
flamed from  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  cold, 
or  intoxication,  and  the  inflammation  is  so 
considerable  as  to  produce  secretion  from  the 
conjunctiva,  and  the  re.:inient  is  at  the  same 
time  in  banacks,  so  that  the  soldiers  are 
bfought  into  habitual  contact,  the  disease  will 
spread  in  the  manner  of  a  coiit.icioiis  di.se;ise, 
aflecting  e<]ually  tiic»e  wIhi  liad  iireviuusly 
suffered  and  those  who  had  not ;  though  the 
iudividuab  first  affected  had  doC  been  perhaps 
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for  yean  within  the  r«acli  of  any  supposable 
oonUgioufl  source.  The  writer  is  nut  stating  a 
mere  bypottMiii,  b«t  a  inaucr  which  has  M\m 
tnors  than  once  iindnr  his  owi  oImgiiMiod. 

I<<  t  4  [H  -  iljIe  thai  sitiy  poison  had  lurked 
inaclive  aiWut  tb«  eyes  t/f  Ui<;»e  men  for  lo  loi^ 
a  potiod  ?  or,  is  it  not  much  won  prohable 
that,  tlie  eye»  beiDg  disjxjsied  to  a  wrtnin  form 
of  disease,  the  cotit^iuus  inatier  was  rtallv 
the  prodtict  the  tntiainmation  aming  fiam 
the  CBiiaet  iDeutiuntd  ? 

If  fiom  OTWHiiowdtng.  imperfect  ▼eatilation, 
or  neglttt  uf  cleaiiliiiess,  or  all  conjointly,  any 
■ingle  sore  in  the  ward  of  an  hospital  becomes 
•flwled  with  line  disauM  called  hospita)-f|Bii- 
fcreae,  it  extends  to  all  the  sores  of  the  locality, 
'llie  aflection  of  tbe«e^  it  is  true,  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  tiM  commoii  pemidoitt  tnitMnce ; 
but  let  the  causes  of  this  influence,  over-crowd- 
ing, defective  ventilatioQ,  &c.  cease,  and 
of  healthy  sores  be  admitted,  iukJ  tlio  e\i->t('tKu 
of  the  contagKius  pnncij^e  diffused  through  the 
air,  or  adboiog  to  IbmitM,  is  speedily  numi- 
festcd  in  the  cliararter  of  ilif  ii  -:  ;uid  this 
will  coDtmue  till  the  place  u>  evacuiited  and 
■Dbieded  to  a  ibonafik  disanfKtitig  process. 

The  eTperi<'!VP  of  the  whole  profes-sioii 
proves  thai  er^  >n^»ei:i3  generally  aiises  inck'- 

Eendently  of  contagion ;  but  tlte  facts  adduced 
y  Dr.  W  eUs  kave  it  bejpood  all  question 
that  'this  disease  is  oooasioiiany  eommuoicaled 
by  iiitorcours«'  Mrith  the  sifk."  NVlu'thcr  it 
owes  this  projierty,  which  it  certainly  dis- 
plays bat  occasionally,  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  to  extrinsic 
circumstances,  does  not  appear  ta  l>e  ascer- 
tained. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  certain 
rircumstances  of  crowding,  filth,  and  imperfect 
venlilatioii,  fiivoiir  the  propat^ation  of  conta- 
gious diseases;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
ifaink  diat  die  cooiagious  fcrer  of  wis  oounlrjr 
inay  not  only  be  aided  in  its  diffusion  by  these 
cwonmatano^,  but  may  actually  be  et^oidned 
hf  dton.  We  often  see  in  efudemic  SfBsiiiit> 
fevCT,  not  tmcrablp  to  any  other  source,  spring- 
ing up  lu  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  apparently 
produced  by  the  concentration  of  huin;ui  elflu- 
via,  and  the  deoampo^ition  of  animal  and 
mtf^etable  rccrenMiits,  though  posaessiiH^  a 
contati  11-  character  when  thus  eiiuendered. 
'l1uH  inocie  of  ^eneraiion  a^ipears  often  to  take 
place  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  physical 
privations  and  the  depres^iiiiij  passions  render 
the  pour  a  mote  easy  prey  to  uijieast',  aiul  by 
depnving  them  of  the  saoral  energy  required 
to  pmcm  order  and  ckanltneaa  in  their  dwell- 
ings, fit  these  ibr  engendering  infection ;  whilst 
the  want  of  dothinc;  and  fuel  kads  them  to 
block  up  every  dunk  and  aperture  bv  which 
fieeh  mt  woa^  gain  admitlHiee.  Tne  same 
origination  of  a  contagious  disease  from  a  non- 
^^b^ous  source  is  observ^  in  the  tprphus  of 

*  l^anNcdoRi  of  a  Socfaibr  iw  the  Iia|wovcaent 
of  Medicat  and  CUnm|eaf  Knowledge,  vol.  ii. 
p.  313,  Ac. 


of  which  arc  &o  numerous  and  amiliar  to  the 
profession  that  it  would  b«'  tf)  w-aste  the 
reader's  time  to  qnote  mdividual  examples.  It 
does  not  sem  nwcsiSBiy  to  enunine  into  dto 

aue>tiri;,  vliptlier  the  niia5rnata  produced  by 
le  ethuvm  of  congregated  huuuui  beings, 
conjointly  with  fildi  and  its  consequent  antimt 
;ind  vccetabic  decomposition,  be  nvc  -il  with 
those  geiiemltHl  by  liie  diseased  \  iui  actions 
existing  in  fever ;  ibr  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  we  have  not  the  means 
of  deciding  it.  No  inference  can  fiiir!y  be 
drawn  from  the  identity  of  tlie  effect,  for  certain 
diseased  states  are  produced  by  a  variety  of 
lemole  causes,  this  cxprestioti  bong  employed 
in  the  sense  uwally  annoed  to  it  bgr  medical 
men. 

How  fer  other  di<ieases,  which  according  to 
the  very  geneml  o]»inion  of  the  profession  de- 
pend exclusively  on  a  specific  poison  for  their 
difiiution,  may  in  some  instances  owe  their 
origin  to  common  causes,  or  such  as  are  inde- 
pendent of  contagion,  it  might  appear  pre- 
siiiii  itiijus  to  s;\y.  That  their  diffusion  is 
mllueiieed  by  atmospheric  causes  is  beyond  all 
qnestioo,  and  there  are  phenomena  displayed 
by  some  of  then?  v.  't?rli  ?  nd  to  excite  at  least 
a  suspicion  that  siicn  c-auses  may  occasionally 
engender  them.  To  select  an  example  from 
the  cBanthenaaia : — scarlatina  appears  suddenly 
In  the  latter  end  of  autunm ;  many  are  siranf. 
taneousiy  attacked — so  many  at  the  commencv- 
ment  of  the  epidemic,  tlwt  it  is  wonderful 
wbsK  tte  Ibei  or  contagion  exist  to  contaminate 
them :  in  its  course  it  manifests  nnrqnivocal 
sipns  of  contagious  power ;  it  diJiapptsArs  some- 
time<i  suddenly,  at  others  gradually,  but  long 
before  subjects  susceptible  of  the  disease  are 
wanting :  no  cases  are  seen  for  some  months ; 
and  in  the  fbllownii;  autumn  the  same  course 
is  lecommenc^,  and  the  same  phenosaena  are 
again  displayed.  Wbete  tuito  the  poison 
whilst  thus  in  abeyance,  or  does  it  exist  any 
where  I  Similar  doubts  and  difficulties 
might  be  suggested  by  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  psevalenoe  of  measles  and 
hpojiinir-cousjh. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  is  mani> 
fest  that  the  sulnect  is  one  of  great  inuicacj, 
and  dmt  an  amide  field  is  open  to  the  cnhivn* 
fion  of  the  diligent,  inReniou-,  im  )  candid. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  researches  into 
this  very  difficult  and  important  subject  should 
ppnerally  have  been  conducted  rather  with  a 
view  tu  support  some  pr«K»ceived  nouou, 
than  in  the  spirit  of  hmest  and  seaioaa  inqniiy 
afler  truth. 

MeoHS  (f  prtventinp  the  prapagatkm  tfe^m^ 
tagious  diuates. — These  may  l)e  succinctly 
statod  to  bOi  the  separauon,  as  &r  as  is  coo- 
ststent  wiifc  humanity,  of  tbe  sick  Aom  tlM 

healthy;  cleanliness  of  the  f)erson  of  the  patient, 
and  cleanliness  and  free  veiMilation  of  his 
apartnsont ;  the  imnediato  immersion  in  hot- 
water  and  subsequent  washing  of  all  clothes, 
&c.  removed  from  his  pei-^»on,  which  might 
become  fomites ;  the  avoiding,  on  the  ^Kirt  of 
the  attendants,  of  needless  and  long  cootinued 
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proximity  to  Ute  sick,  inhaling  their  breath, 
and  sbuiding  in  U)e  current  of  air  which  passes 
over  tbem ;  and  the  aupportiug  of  the  |eoeiiii 
hetHh  at  the  attendants  ny  nutritkNii  diet  and 

the  r«Bt  whicli  Miilure  r«Hiuirt"H.  (For  further 
Utttructioiu^  »Qe  UisxNrEcno.N  and  Vesti- 

( Jatqfh  Brown,} 

CONVALESCENCE,  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  denote  the  period  or  intermediate  state 
between  the  oeeiatioa  of  a  diaease  taai  fhe  fall 

reslor.itiun  of  heallh.  When  we  sjxak  of  con- 
valescence from  disease,  it  is  implied  that 
fbere  liaa  been  iodisDositiou  of  a  mm  or  letn 
seriou.s  character,  and  of  some  duratiou,  an  it  151 
obvious  It  would  be  imjptoper  to  apply  Uus 
term  to  ailments  of  « triflng  description.  The 
traiuutiou  from  disease  to  convalescence,  and 
from  convalescence  to  health,  which  is  seldom 
sudden,  more  tstpecinlly  in  chronic  disorders,  is 
announced  the  disappearance  of  the  more 
prominent  chaiacteristic  symptrnM. 

Con", !i!t-.(  r'Tii-i-  is-  nl.vrrvetl  to  be  not  only 
more  aluw  but  its^i  (lernuuient  in  cbrooio 
than  in  acute  diseases.  It  is  also  modified, 
in  some  n??pccls,  by  individual  circumstances: 
thusi,  m  uifaucy  and  childhood  ii  is  itliurter 
than  in  the  middle  or  advanced  periods  of  Ufe ; 
it  is  likewise  mote  protracted  in  peraoos  of  a 
fcebte  constitution,  and  in  those  who  have  un> 
dcruone  long  continued  ri'^orous  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  or  who  have  had  prohise  hemonhage. 
It  has  been  anserted  that  convalescxnce  is 
in  some  instances  influenced  by  climate,  and 
that  recovery  tak«i  place  kooucr  iu  teuipemte 
than  in  hot  countries. 

The  changes  which  indicate  the  stage  of  con- 
valescence vary  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
prcnous  dhie>is.  Tht-y  are  much  less  rcmurk- 
l^ble  iu  chronic  tbaa  in  acute  disease.  In 
duenio  alisctionB  reatontien  of  the  ftme. 
tions  of  the  part  aflected  very  slow  and  im- 
perceptible :  if  there  has  U^eu  uuich  en\uciBition, 
the  flesh  and  bodily  vigour  are  slowly  refsined, 
even  thousih  tht  loi-al  disease  liavf  Ixjon  com- 
pletely rviuu\ed.  Convalescence  from  acute 
disease,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  rapid  and 
perceptible^  and  is  announced  by  the  ccsmtion 
of  the  MBOfc  severe  symptoms,  general  as  well 
as  locil.  Tlie  fretjuency  of  the  puLse  abates,  the 
heal  of  Uie  slun  diminishes,  the  Uiirst  decreases, 
the  various  ftinctions  aie  giadualljr  restored  to 
their  natun}  state;  the  tongue  becomes  cle.ui, 
tlie  appetite  for  food  returns,  and  theuatieat 
«qagra  intwrvab  of  nfimhing  slee]).  Besides 
fraeial  signs  of  amendment,  the  change  from 
dianfle  to  health  is  evinced  in  the  unproved 
aspect  of  the  covinten;ince  :  this  liaa  always 
been  regarded  as  a  sure  criterion  of  returning 
health ;  indeed  it  nmy  be  bid  down  as  an  alien 
deduced  from  exiierieiice,  ilial  unless  improve- 
ment in  the  couulenauct:  ai^eom^miy  llie  aiucnd- 
aent  in  the  symptoms,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  is  unsatisfactory.  The  state  of  the 
intellectual  powers  also  becomes  unproved  on 
the  approach  of  convalescence — tlicre  is  greater 
mental  eBergy*^tbe  memoiy,  judgment,  and 


imagination  assume  tlieir  former  activity,  thougli 
contmut  (1  mental  t  tion  sooner  induces  fatigue 
than  in  health.  C'on>'alescents  from  acute  dis- 
ease, however,  show  great  aensibiUty  to  extenMl 
inipre<(8ions,  particularly  to  extremes  of  hi-ixi  or 
cold  ;  they  evince  also  a  moibid  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility, and  are  theralhfe  more  prone  than 
usual  to  intseibility. 

Another  circvimstancc  which  often  materially 
interferes  with  convalescence,  is  the  superven- 
tion of  some  Other  disease  duriiw  this  period. 
It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  fina  that  the  ori- 
ginal  <lisea.se  from  wliich  the  invalid  was  reet^ 
vering  is  from  some  cause  sodd^ly  renewed, 
for  it  should  b«  remembered  that  a  pa>disposi> 
tion  havintc  ht-fT\  sriven  by  the  pre^-ious  disease, 
the  syniptoius  may  be  reinduced  by  tlie  appli- 
ciitton  of  less  powerful  exciting  causes  than  mcee 
which  produ(»d  the  disease  in  the  first  instance. 
In  other  instances  we  find  that  some  accidental 
inHainnoatory  disease  appears,  and  places  the 
coovalesoeat  tgua  in  danger.  This  often  bap- 
pens  in  cases  of  continued  fever;  and  in  ne 
eruptive  fevers   some   accidental  symptoms 
occasionally  ahse    which    materially  inter- 
fire  with  convalescence.    Thus,  in  small- 
pox, after  the  eruptive  stage  has  passed  over, 
secondary  fever  ofU;n  supervenes,  which  may 
be  in  some  cases  tracea  to  some  local  dis- 
turfaanoB ;  and  we  not  unfiequenily  observe  in 
this  disease,  as  wen  as  in  measles,  a  trouble* 
some  form  of  oplilhalmia  which  is  tedious  and 
oflen  duiiKcrous  to  vision.  In  measles,  the  con- 
valeaeeiice  is  very  frequently  interrupted  by 
some  other  local  inflammation,  generally  of  the 
lungs,  or  by  the  supervention  of  glandulardiaeaae, 
more  particularly  in  the  advanced  period  of  the 
disorder.   In  soudet  fever  the  stage  of  conva- 
lescence is  also  occasionally  protracted  by  va- 
rious symptoms,  which  often  jirove  te<lious  and 
difficult  to  subdue.  Anssaicous  swelling  of  the 
etxtienitiee  of  an  acuta  dnmolsr,  with  or  wid^ 
out  internal  effusion;  gbndular  cnl  iremnits, 
iuUammation  of  the  ear,  inflammattuu  of  the 
laige  joints,  iiritntion  of  tfw  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowi^s,  Hre  among  the  more  troublesome 
!>equele  which  mau-ftally  retard  convalescence 
in  this  disease. 

Besides  these  general  circumstaoces  which 
are  observed  in  convalescence  fiom  acute  and 
chro;)i(  ,1  i  s,  there  are  others  wliicb  cha- 
ratlerut  recovery  from  particular  atlections. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  a  general  rule  that  reeo- 
vcrj'  takes  place  more  slowly  in  primary  than 
lu  symptouialic  fevers.  This  slow  recovery 
flmn  ftvnr,  strietly  so  called,  is  owing  to  the 
more  general  afiectton  of  the  solids,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  tedious  nature  of  the  disease,  which 
often,  in  spite  of  the  most  judicious  mea-sures, 
runs  on  £ar  an  indefinite  period.  In  inflamma- 
iMy  diaerdsis,  on  the  other  hand,  when  dbe 
local  affection  is  subdued,  the  febrile  symptoms 
in  geoeml  gfaUuMUv  abate,  so  that  the  patient 
ia  net  only  convdesoont  in  a  cempantifelir 
short  time,  but  the  Htage  of  convalescence  la 
also  of  piuporlioaably  limited  duration. 

In  diseases  of  the  Drain  the  functions  of  th»s 
oigan  are  seldom  at  once  completely  restored; 
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Iiente,  in  the  flase  of  coovttl«8oen(!«  w«  oAmi  oh- 

MTvc- vario\is  iniiw  rfortinn";  cither  in  the  intr !!r-(  - 
luai  [>ovvfcj»  ur  in  some  o(  th«  •senses,  and  lh<:>e« 
may  continue  evenaftcrtiieciiuses  which  indiH'e<i 
them  have  been  removed.  ^Vhen  the  c«  n  hral 
aSecticn  has  l)een  attended  witli  pamlylic 
symptoms,  the  muscular  movements  often  re- 
main in  some  d^ree  impaired  tor  a  consider^ 
ahle  time  after  the  indiTiduml  may  he  said  to 
In  ( i.ii\ult-(  I  III.  Tliis  ii)i|M  rfcft  staff  «if  the 
muscular  power  may  exist  alone,  ur  it  may  be 
aaaocinted  with  some  defect  of  the  mental  funo- 
tions,  or  of  some  of  tlie  senses.  From  these 
various  morbid  conditions  of  the  iier\'ous  sys- 
tem the  invalid  may  ultimately  oompletely  re- 
cover, or  more  or  Ie«  imperfection  ney  oootmue 
for  life. 

In  t  nn\ak  -r.  IK  >•  fri  ni  |iii1rnonary  diseases, 
some  symptoms  (  ften  remain  which  todicate 
the  previous  affection,  such  as  cough,  or  slif^ht 
aecr'f  natinri  of  the  hn  athifiLr  «ti  anv  siulikn  nr 
unusuiil  fxerlU'ii.  \\  ben  these  »yni]>tonis  con- 
tinue, it  is  evident  that  the  \un<:>  )ia\e  not 
reLiuim  d  their  healthy  condition ;  that  although 
tlie  pro)nev>i  of  the  malady  has  been  arrested, 
it  i>  ni  t  wholly  subdued;  and  consequently 
that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  aj^in  induced  on  the 
suiiervention  of  even  a  slight  exciting  caiue. 
Tlie  same  continuance  of  slight  symptoms  is 
often  remarked  in  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  In  dyspepsia  tlie  digestive  organs  very 
slowly  recover  their  tone,  the  coiivalf>«cenrp 
being  often  protracted  by  errurs  m  diet ;  and 
after  the  more  prominent  symptoms  have  cea<ied, 
the  stomach  remains  for  a  long  time  exceedingljf 
sensitive,  and  never  6ils  to  give  ample  evi- 
dence of  dis|jleasviie,  when  oppressed  with  food 
of  an  impro{)er  quality,  or  with  gnater  quantity 
than  it  can  leadny  digest.  In  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  mprnhnnc  of  the  intestines  too, 
diere  is  often  fur  a  lung  Unie  a  troublesunie 
alale  of  the  bowels,  besides  f^reat  tendency  to 
Knevrai  of  the  inflammatn-v  notion  which  may 
have  just  ceased,  on  the  !>[  l  usitton  of  a  very 
trivial  occasional  cause;  hence  the  ncct  ssity  of 
attention  to  minute  dietetic  precepts  in  Uiis 
daas  of  diseases. 

AfVer  these  pcnei^l  obsenntions,  we  shall 
olier  a  few  remarks  on  the  management  of  con- 
valescence. It  is  almost  unneoessaiy  to  say 
tliat  this  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  previous  disease,  its  intensity,  ami  the  spe- 
cial cirtumslaaoet  which  each  individital  caee 
presents. 

In  external  diseases  the  principles  of  treRt> 

metil  are  not  oidy  inou-  *ibvious,  but  llie  a[)pli- 
cafion  aixl  the  ctiects  of  remedies  more  nicely 
regulated,  than  in  internal  disofderSy  and  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  the  ]-ro<»res^  of  the 
disease  can  be  asceriaiiied  with  almost  unerring 
certainty.  The  state  of  an  internal  organ  can 
only  be  known  by  svmptomSf  «^h  it  must  be 
admitted  give  loo  often  uncertain  and  imperfect 
indications  of  its  artual  condition.  There  is, 
however,  one  among  many  important  advan- 
taees  of  the  Itnowle^  of  the  natnte  and  treat- 
ment of  surgical  diseasi's  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, that  It  enables  him  to  form  a  pieUy  exact 


estimate  of  the  faltae  of  cuiattee  nMaanna,  and 
of  the  cireanutuMet  whidk  adfanee  or  idud 

recovery. 

In  cases  of  ophthalmia,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  im|ierative  to  abstain  from  all  use  of  the 
eye,  not  only  during  the  treatment,  but  for  some 
time  after  the  inflammation  has  been  sulidued. 
Any  deviation  from  this  obvious  principle  is 
immediately  fbllowed  by  such  ewcta  as  are 
iri  neraily  .sufficient  to  bring  conviction  of  its 
imjKirtaiice.  'ITie  same  necessity  for  caution  in 
cases  of  inflamed  joints  comes  almost  daily 
under  notice.  If,  therefore,  such  precautionary 
measures  are  necessary  in  txtiimal  di>t;.a5eis, 
in  which  the  various  changes  are  evident  to  the 
•enaes,  they  are  equally  requisite  in  those  of 
hitema]  parts,  more  especially  of  the  inflaMMBai- 
toiy  kind,  in  which  the  chaiejes  wliich  theorgau 
undergo  are  almost  precisely  the  samet  while 
there  is  the  same  tendency  lo  relapse^  or  re- 
newal of  the  diseased  condition,  after  any  irre- 
gularity 111  tlie  management  or  conduct  of  the 
convalescence. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  tlie  first  indication  in 
tlie  management  of  convalescence  tn  to  avoid 
those  causes  which  j)riinarily  induced  the 
disease.  Another  obvious  principle  is,  that  the 
meMores  to  he  pursued  snould  always  have 
rcferrnce  to  the  nature  of  the  previou'^  distwie, 
and  the  organ  or  parts  which  haxe  been 
aflbded.  ^is  principle  -n  il)  at  once  suggest 
the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  those  cinaim- 
stances  which  require  such  exercise  of  any 
organ  which  has  lately  been  diseased,  as 
might  endan^  a  renewal  of  the  morbid 
actum.  *nius,  ffar  instance^  in  reeoveiy  finm 
disease  of  the  brain,  whatever  entails  on  the 
patient  uudue  mental  eflbrt,  should  he  deferred 
tn  a  more  distant  period.  In  atlections  of  the 
organs  of  re^spiration  or  of  circulation,  what- 
ever lends  to  excite  die  one  or  the  other  must 
be  avoided.  It  will  also  Im-  necessary  to  regu- 
late not  only  the  various  functions,  but  the  diet, 
exercise,  and  likewise  the  temperature  of  die 
apartment.  In  convale.scence  from  diseases 
of  tlie  alimentary  canal,  the  practitioner  will 
have  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  hut 
more  particularly  to  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  patient's  food.  These  examples  might  be 
extended ;  but  enough  has  been  advanced  to 
illustrate  the  principles  we  have  CDdeavoured 
to  inctilcate. 

Another  important  circumstance  in  the  ma- 
na^jiement  of  convalescence  is  the  proper  admi- 
nisbation  of  remedies.  Tliis  must  be  regulaied 
by  ]>articular  indications.  Tti  some  itistances, 
it  may  be  necessary  lo  continue  for  a  time  the 
employment  of  the  remedies  which  were  ad> 
ministered  «lurin?  the  disease;  for  instance, 
after  recovery  from  dropsical  diseases,  ii  may 
be  useful  to  continue  the  purgatives  or  di- 
oreti<»  till  the  convalescence  be  nearly  estab> 
lished.  In  other  cases,  the  remedial  part  of  die 

treatment  may  l>e  entirely  suspended,  irivinii  oc- 
casionally sucli  medicines  only  as  particular 
cifcunstances  may  require. 

The  most  important  department  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  convalescence  is  the  proper  r^- 
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lation  of  diet,  it  is  almost  iiKuuctivabie  how 
many  wrors  are  oommitly  cammitted  in  this 
respect,  chiefly  from  want  of  conviction,  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  of  it5  important  influenceon 
his  recovery,  and  <k  aLsioiiiilly  from  iniMronccp- 
tioD,  on  the  part  of  thejuedioU  attendant,  of  the 
princinlcs  on  uliidk  Ae  diet  should  be  con- 
aixlea.  Itis  a  common  orror  to  .<iiippns<.>  that 
tlie  debility,  which  is  tiie  almost  m>-ariable  con- 
sequence of  acute  disease,  and  which  is  mon 
jw  rn  jiTit  Ir  when  tlit*  invalid  first  attpmpts  tn 
makf  excruun,  is  tu  be  removed  by  nouiuliiitg 
food  and  stimulating  dntiks:  it  is  no  unusual 
ciKuflostanoe  to  meet  with  such  enooeous  im- 
pressions even  in  cases  of  muscular  relaxation 
from  cert-bnil  dis«>;LSL'.  WlitD  iIl(li^crt'ti"Il  is 
committed  under  such  circumstances,  the  pre- 
viovs  disease,  which  had  just  been  svbdiMd,  is 
very  generally  rekindled,  and  all  the  primaiy 
symptoms  are  thus  reproduced. 

Such  errors  are  more  liable  to  committed 
in  cases  of  tedious  convalescence,  where  there  is 
a  state  of  undefined  indisposition,  attended  with 
iui})iiiri'd  vigour,  so  that  the  invalid  does  not 
sain  kiivngth,  or  perhaps  loses  it  progressively. 
If  the  state  of  the  organ  that  was  primarily  dis- 
erL'if  d  lit  «  \arained,thecauseof  tlie  .stowrecoveiy 
Will,  ui  the  majority  of  instances,  be  detected. 
The  disease  has  possibly  boI  been  whoUy  sob> 
dued,  or  it  tiiay  frt)m  some  cause  hare  bcrn 
rt-m  wi  d.  I  ikIct  such  cirtuiusliiULcs  ilif  folly 
aiid  ha/^rd  of  adoptii^  a  stimulating  plan  of 
diet  and  tonic  lemediea  is  apparent ;  thie  only 
tational  indicatioQ  is  to  anest  the  disease  if  tt 
be  not  enUidy  Mibduedy  or  have  been  raiii* 
duced. ' 

Hie  necessity  of  proper  regulation  of  the  diet 

is  greater  in  convalescence  from  acute  than 
firom  chronic  diseases ;  it  becomes  the  more  ne- 
flSMaiy  when  the  previous  disea<ie  has  been 
severe  and  protracted,  or,  though  not  protracted, 
when  rigorous  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  es- 
pecially large  evacuations  of  Idood,  have  been 
employed.  The  tendency,  however,  of  chronic 
visceral  disease  to  assoiAe,  periiaps  suddenly, 
a  more  active  form,  >]iould  always  be  kept  in 
view,  as  well  as  die  fact  that  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  induce  such  excitement  dian  eirore  of 
diet.  It  noidd  kad  to  ludioiis  re|X'tition  were 
we  tu  |)ouit  out  tliui»e  iunna  of  duuiiic  diMKisc 
to  which  this  remark  is  applicable:  in  such 
an  article  as  the  present,  geneial  principles 
only  can  be  given,  which  the  practitioner  may 

ap|>Iy  to  individual  (-ases. 

The  return  from  the  bland  unirhtatiog  food 
which  has  been  allowed  in  the  active  stage  of 
acute  disease,  tn  food  of  a  more  nourislnii<; 
quality,  should  be  gradual:  the  first  Nttp  islionld 
be  to  Substitute  another  article  of  i\\e  same  class 
of  farinaceous  food,  increasing  by  degrees  tlie 
quantity,  which  should  be  divided  into  por- 
tions to  be  taken  at  short  intervals.  Mdk,  [lar- 
ticulariy  asses'  milk,  is  a  very  suitable  article  of 
diet  tor  ddioale  oonvalewents,  and  especially 

dlildren.  Anotlw-r  prKju  -sion  tnav  Ix'  rriiuli 
by  substituting  a  weak  tnlusion  of  aniuial  food 
with  a  modt  nite  quanlily  of  fiurioaccous  admix- 
ture, either  of  arrow-root,  prcpamd  liarley,  rice, 
or  suie  bread.  If  the  condiUon  of  the  patient 
VOL.  I. 
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admit  of  it,  tlif  liquid  nonrishiuent  may  he 
abridged,  and  a  vt  ry  small  allowance  of  solid 
animal  food  allowed.  Great  care  should  be 
^taken  in  the  selection  of  and  mode  of  dressing 
the  animal  food.  In  general,  mutton  is  most 
easily  digested,  and,  if  it  agree,  may  be  pre- 
fened  exdusivdy  f>r  the  fiist  ei^t  orten  days, 
or  exchan'_'ed  occasionally  for  chicken.  Tin' 
propriety  of  trnt  allowing  while  hsli  a^i  bting  a 
mote  digt'stihit'  kind  of  food  for  convalescents 
is  qnpstionahle.  Tt  affonls  ciTtainly  a  less 
quaiilily  of  nuuiUlimtmt  ihuu  anuui*!  food, 
(though  this  advantage  may  be  gained  by  dimi- 
nishing the  allowance  of  the  latter,)  but  it  is 
certainly  more  difficult  to  di$:^-^t,  and  therelbre 
less  suited  to  tlie  convalescent,  besides  that  it 
affords  opportutiily  for  indulging  in  condiments 
and  ad<utioBS  of  an  improper  kind,  tn  the 
advanced  sta','c  of  convalcsoenre  fh)in  acute 
disease,  if  thcrt:  bu  liuUung  to  forbid  it,  one  or 
two  glasses  of  sherry,  mixed  with  water,  may  be 
allowed.  When  the  con\'alescence  is  com- 
pleted and  the  health  restored,  a  more  liberal 
sc:ile  of  dn  t  may  be  gradually  adopted,  though 
for  a  very  loi^  time  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised, so  as  to  avoid  any  articles  which  are 
likely  to  disagree.  It  should  also  he  impressed 
on  the  mind,  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  qua- 
lity of  the  food  IS  to  bere<ndated-~4ndeed  COCK 
valesccnts  often  sufler  more  from  too  much 
food,  evwi  of  a  pro[H;r  kind,  lliaii  from  food 
of  an  improper  quali^. 

The  aue  regulation  of  exercise  Ibnns  another 
important  nut  of  the  nnnagenient  in  ooov»> 
iescence.  lliis  slmuld  not  be  suddenly  re- 
sumed— nor  at  any  time  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  induce  fttigue;  and  should  be 
suitably  adapted,  not  only  to  the  powers  of  the 
invalid,  but  to  his  previous  habits  and  condition 
of  lifis.  We  Ittve  already  shortly  advened  to 
the  necessary  precautions  in  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  the  orjians  which  have  been  previously 
di^eiLsed.  It  must  l>e  obvious  that  while  all 
undue  cxertiuu  of  ao  organ  is  prohibited,  the 
bodily  exercise  should  be  so  resulaled  as  not 
to  pruiluce  excitement,  which  niiiihl  not  only  be 
injurious,  but  undaiiger  the  safety  of  the  oi^gan 
peeviously  diseased. 

TTic  necessity  of  siiitable  clotliinir  in  cnnvn- 
Ifcj'Ccnce  IS  so  ob\  ious  lu  tlie  invalid,  tiuit  it 
seldom  requires  to  be  inculcated  by  the  medical 
attendant.  In  tem^ieiBte  places,  and  more 
especially  in  (hose  situations  wherre  the  tem- 
|ierature  is  variable,  it  is  necess;iry  to  pmiecl 
the  surface  for  a  time  by  warm  ciothing,  and 
particnhuly  by  flannel  tmder-gannenls.  Some 
delicate  persons  sufler  so  much  irritation  from 
the  use  of  tkauul,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
interpose  a  linen  under-dress,  or  to  substitute 
calico.  It  should  be  explained  to  invalids  that 
the  use  of  woollen  garmentt  is  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  adtlilionul  heat,  as  to 
protect  the  surfiu:e  from  sudden  atmospheric 
changes,  which,  by  chilling  the  akin  or  exciting 
the  cifcttiation,  mi^t  repvodtiee  die  primary 
disea2$e. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  to  which  the 

inv  tlul  ffjf  n  t;-:if'  confined  slioulJ  l»f  fre- 
queuii Y  renewed ;  and  while  aiteuttou  is  paid 
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to  ventilatton,  the  tempenitnre  dwald  b«  dnlj 

regul.ite<].  In  the  winttT  und  »]irink{  months  it 
•tould  be  ke|n  as  nearly  at  from  55"  to  60"  Fah. 
•n  pomMe,  while  the  innJiil  contimiei  wnlu 

Wfuii  ha.H  rp.;iiined  his  strt'njrth  it  may  be 
raudually  rcdiKt-d,  a»  to  enable  htm  to  bear 
UI9  ordinary  ti mperature  of  the  season,  firatis 
•n  airy  chamber,  and  afterwards  in  the  open 
■ir.  When  circumstances  permit,  nothini;  in 
general  tends  so  much  to  jtromote  and  «-stiihli>h 
noovety  aa  «bai  u  oommonljr  termed  cAon^c 

Mr,  In  molt  nwtancci,  the  mprorcnuBnt  tn 
tiic  loftk*  anfl  feel  iil;^  <  f  the  invuhtl,  vrry  soon 
aittir  he  has  reniovt^l  trom  a  cuulitted  to  a  more 
salubrious  district,  is  remarkably  striking. 

For  further  illusimtion  of  this  subject,  how- 
ever, we  refer  to  Uie  articles  CuA^ct  ut  Aiu, 

•ad  CUMATI. 

(A.  Tvmdie.) 

CON\'ri.SI0NS  CfonvuUi0,from  romclto, 
to  pull  together.)  by  the  term  cmvuitiau  is 
iiMHit  B  msoKted  action  of  the  muaoubrtiMuei 
charactrrizctl  by  violent  involuntary  (xjntrac- 
tioos.  With  alterimte  rdiuatioQS.  This  diseased 
•etioD  b  common  to  the  motcles  both  of 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  but  ocean 
much  more  frequently  in  the  former.  Hie 
term  ipa^m  has  been  applied  by  some  to  the 
inoivbnaie  action  of  the  involimiary  muidef ; 

lenn  oonwlsuMi  beinf  mora  puticularlf 
mer%'ed  to  dtsifrtuitc  llie  irrcenlir  contraction 
of  the  voluiiuiry  luu^cle^.  tiy  Cullen  and 
•ome  oilier  writers  the  term  speMn  has  abo 
been  applied  to  the  fixed  contraction  of  pnrts. 
^^'hen  tiie  contractions  have  been  of  some  dura- 
tion, and  are  not  quickly  succeeded  by  alternate 
lelawtioiHythqr  ha^e  been  called  tonic  eonmd- 
Mon,  as  IS  enanplified  in  tetanus;  whilst 
involuntary  ahcniatf  motions  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  have  been  termed  chmc  cimmU- 
ikm,  of  whidi  hysteria  allbcds  an  example. 
Tlic  tenn  conTiilsion  has  <;oniPtimPs  been  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  clonic  convulsion  ; 
but  as  the  principal  diflerencc  between  cbmu 
and  toiue  convulsions  consists  in  degree^  and 
ihey  berth  originate  in  the  same  causes,  it  is 
more  convenient  for  pnu  tical  purpcwics  to  m- 
clude  them  under  the  same  bead.  \^er^  slight 
and  <|ttick  alternate  motions  of  cootaotion  and 

relaxation  constitute  what  is  called  tremor. 

ConvuUions  manifest  themselves  m  various 
degrees  and  under  various  fcrms.  Tliey  occur 
as  a  symptom  in  the  course  of  many  dise;u<)C5, 
and  they  sometimes  assume  such  regular  and 
well-dehned  characters  as  to  constitute  distinct 
and  sepaiate  diseases;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  tetanus  and  hysteria.  CmiTutsive 
affections  have  been  classeid  by  most  nosoIoi;ists 
among  the  neurotesj  or  nervous  dt^a^.  5au- 
vages»  ^'ogcl,  and  Culkn  include  them  as  a 
ppnns  in  tlic  order  spnm.  Cullfn  defines 
this  order  "  aii  irrtgular  clonic  contraction  of 
the  nuacles,  bordering  on  but  short  of  le- 
tfiaigy."  The  presence  or  absence  of  lethargy 
depends,  it  will  be  seen*  on  the  seat  of  & 
exciting  cat  n  This  s^^enus  contains  a  great 
many  species  j  but  he  has  made  separate  genera 
of  seeml  ommil«Teallb(tioo^*iMaas 


tatanue,  and  epilepsy.    Dr.  Maaan  Good's 

arrangement  of  convulsive  afiections  it  very 
complicated :  they  are  included  in  the  class 
nfMrelies.   He  mahes  one  genes  of  losie  eoii- 

vi;V^iMn<;  tcnncd  rnttaia,  nicludinir  tetanus, 
bvdruptiobia,  wry  ut>€k,  mtuteulMT  distortions 
of  the  qwne,  oramps.  Ice.  Another  genua  of 
clonic  convulnions  is  termed  clonus  i  diis  in- 
cludes singultus,  sterautatio,  palpitatio,  nicti> 
tatio,  subsultus,  pandiculatio.  A  third  ucnus 
called  BtfHcUiMia  coroprahends  tremor,  chorea, 
shaking  |)aUy,  nplianeia,  and  beriberia.  His 
-I  ims  IS  CJilii'tl  yi:-j"isia,  or  comatose 
Kpa^ia,  in  which  he  places  convulsion,  hysteria, 
and  epilepsy. 

{'onvTiisions  have  also  been  divided  into 
primary  and  secondar}-;  acute  and  chronic; 
continued  and  intermittent,  &c. ;  but  the!<e 
dinsions  are  unimportant,  as  they  lead  to 
no  jDiactical  end. 

Tliere  are  attacks  of  simple  convulsion, 
partial  and  general,  that  cannot  be  referrt^  lo 
hyateria,  epilepsy,  or  anv  of  the  wctt-deiined 
convulsive  affections  which  have  received 
generic  names.  These  vaneties  of  itimpte 
convulsion  will  farm  moie  particularly  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper;  and  as  conrulsive 
aAwtions  are  generally  entitled,  by  the  Ibv- 
inidublf  char.K  tt  r  <i(  their  symptoms  and  the 
imminent  dan^  which  freuueutly  attends 
them,  to  the  attntive  eoosideration  of  die 
practitioTii  r.  we  propose  takinc  a  (fpnenil  view 
of  tlieir  i^iiiology,  ami  ut  the  principles  which 
are  to  regulate  their  treatment. 

Convulsions  may  be  iocai  or  general;  eadi 
port  may  be  separately  and  succeissively  afiecrted, 
or  the  whole  frame  may  be  convulsed  at  once :  in 
some  cases  the  convulsive  movements  are  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  body.  We  shall  tot 
consider  tl'e  manner  in  which  diflcrent  parts 
of  the  body  may  be  separately  affected  with 
convulsions. 

IjociU  f<fwr»iAw(i;ni.— When  the  eye-lids  are 
afiected,  if  the  convulsion  is  confined  to  the  le- 
vator palpebna  anpeiiorili,  the  upper  eye-lid  is 
forcibly  dmwn  up,  and  carmot  be  doMd ;  the 
eye-ball  consequently  remains  uncovaied,  aiod  is 
exjioswi  to  j>and\ii  irritation:  this  (Ktrure  some- 
times as  a  local  afi«:ction,  especially  in  neuralgia 
of  the  snpra^bifal  nerve.  If  me  erincularis 
muscle  be  affected,  the  CAe-?ids  are  f-irr -lilv 
closed,  and  can  witii  dithculiy  be  se[);Lnited. 
Slight  convulsions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
cause  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  globe  from  side 
lo  sidu  or  else  upwards.  This  is  a  frequent 
symptom  of  visceral  irritation,  es|)ecialiy  m 
cbUoren,  in  whom  it  often  occurs  during  sleep. 
When  these  mu8Ch>s  are  mote  violentrj  con- 
vulsed, there  is  strab;  1'  or  ,i  v[.i lent  contor- 
tion and  rolhng  of  tlie  globe  tn  liie  socket; 
or  else  the  eye  is  firmly  fixed,  itarinf  and 
pnMnidmg.  The  iris  being  po3se«Jsed  of  con- 
tractility IS  susceptible  of  convuLsive  atliou  ; 
the  pupil  is  then  either  very  much  contracted 
and  immoveable,  or  else  it  is  aitetnalefaf  closed 
and  dilated  by  quick  and  irregular  oscilbitiana. 
Both  pupils  may  be  differently  afl--  ft  1,  <mi> 
fully  dilated  when  exposed  to  light, 
whilst  the  other  oQptiactB;  crone  nay  lenaia 
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stationary,  the  otli^  bdog  alternately  coutractcd 
and  dihited.  Tlicie  aie  in  thi*  nq»ct  giwt 
vwriatnai* 

Hm  eoovnlsioin  of  th«  mnselM  of  &6  flMft 

pivc  rise  to  a  tjrf  at  varu  t  ,  f  1 1  rnarkable  and 
opposite  expresuiions.  The  wliole  of  the 
mtnies  may  be  filed  and  immoffeable^  or 
there  may  be  a  constant  changp  of  expression 
by  the  momentary  cootiacuoi)  of  .st:(>itrate 
mosdes  in  quick  suGoeniM;  or  the  convul- 
noM  may  affect  only  some  of  the  features, 
causing,  for  instance,  sli|;ht  evanescant  twitch- 
ings  of  tlie  lips  or  dtstortion  of  the  mouili  ; 
or  else  ao  ekMogatioo  aud  drawing  up  of  the 
oommiffimtca  of  die  immdi.  This  last  variety 
^rivi  <  r;  I'  to  a  species  of  convulsive  lauj^hltr, 
Miinetiiucs  closely  resirmbling  tlie  smilt;  aiid 
laughter  of  health,  especially  in  infants,  but 
often  more  violent :  this  is  the  rhus  S/irditnicuA 
of  tlie  ancients.  When  tlie  muM;lei>  of  ilui 
jaws  are  affected,  there  may  be  grinding  of  the 
teeth  or  a  violent  clattering  of  llie  jaws  ;  or  else 
there  is  a  permanent  rigidl  spasm,  rendering  the 
lower  jaw  fixed  and  immoveable,  as  in  tiismus. 
Persons  of  a  highly  nervous  teinp^wnentaie 
aometimes  aflected  whh  an  habitual  twitdiing 
of  rerlain  muscles  of  tlie  face;  these  generally 
urt^e  Iruin  cottttitutionai  causes,  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  maedied.  ConvtJaiont  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  cause  it  to  be  violently 
twisted  in  the  moutli  so  as  to  push  out  the 
cheeks,  or  else  it  is  forcibly  protruded  ;  it  is 
very  liable  in  that  case  to  be  severely  wounded 
by  tlie  teeth,  and  has  in  some  lare  eases  been 
completely  cut  off.  A  treinulous  state  if  tin 
tougue  when  put  out,  is  a  Mire  sign  of  ijenenii 

oMvout  debilitjr. 

When  the  museles  of  the  neck  are  sinmlfn- 
neouslv  txJuvulM,n.l,  the  utck  feels  luird,  and 
tlte  head  is  drawn  back  ;  if  only  tliose  on  one 
aide,  the  bead  is  diawn  to  that  side  or  partly 
tunied  round.  Hwi*  may  be,  from  diis  cauae, 
either  a  jiernianent  rio;id  ennirattion,  or  a  con- 
vulsive agitatu)n,  or  a  simple  tremor  of  the 
head  and  neck.  These  modifications  are  ob> 
acrted  in  wry  neek  and  fniitiltfsis  apituus. 

Convulsion  of  tlte  luujtclcs  uf  tlie  pharynx 
impt^a^  deglutition,  and  gives  rise  to  spa^ 
modic  dysphagia.  Ute  convulsions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx  cause  laryu);eal  dyspncea  and 
suffocation,  and  either  various  alterations  or  a 
total  extinction  of  the  voice :  these  are  frequently 
symptoms  ofinflanunaioiyand  spaamodiccrottp. 
Ttie  senvitioiis  of  Stricture  and  strangulation  in 
Uie  throat  which  ao  often  attend  hyttena,  chorea, 
bypodxHidrja,  Ice.  are  owiog  to  a  oonvidaive 
state  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Convul.sive  atiections  of  the  niuM  les  of  tlw; 
thorax  (the  intercostal^  diaphiagm,  &c.)  are 
sometimes  the  primary  cause  of 
d3rspnaa  or  of  violent  paroxysms  of  cough 
and  siifl(K-:ition,  constituliu^  a  variety  of  eon- 
vulsive  asthma.  When  tlie  convulsions  are 
aevere,  the  breathing  is  very  irregular;  there 
arr  a  few  short  inspirations  and  exi<inUions  ; 
then  a  long  intermission  without  iuiy  breatlung, 
foUowed  by  several  deep  msptiatiooSt  widl 
heaving  of  the  chest  and  sighing :  in  some 
extreme  cases  the  coostrictiou  of  the  chest  has 


Ixicu  so  violent  us  to  slop  tlie  breatliing 
altogether  and  cause  asphyxia.  This  irregular 
and  oceaaionally  hurried  bieathiqg  gmt  liae 
to  •  conesponding  stale  in  the  action  of  tlw 
heart,  whicli  beconu-s  violently  increased;  thm 
is  a  sudden  and  considerable  rise  m  lh% 
fiequency  of  the  pulse,  which  might  be  mi»* 
taken  for  fever ;  the  eirotdation  subsides,  how- 
ever, with  the  paruxy»iii  to  iLs  natural  stand- 
ard. A  convulsive  state  of  the  diaphragm  gives 
rise  to  hiccup,  which  is  sometimes  a  most 
distressing  and  obstinate  complaint. 

The  convulsions  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
cause  in  some  cases  a  violent  letractioo  and 
hardness  of  the  abdomen ;  in  some  a  convulsed 
a^^itation  uf  the  parietes  of  tlie  thorax,  bearing 
the  closest  resemblance  lo  in%&istible  laughter; 
and  in  others  a  peculiar  undulatory  motion 
of  the  alxiomeu  frequently  observ  ed  in  hysteria. 
It  1^  uut  improbable  that  tlie  ^lobu^  hystericus  ' 
depends  on  a  partial  convulsion  of  the  abdo- 
minal musdes  extending  upwards  to  ilie  dia- 

Elmtgm,  and  the  musdes  of  the  thorax,  neck, 
i'"ynx,  and  pharynx.  The  late  expenineniji 
on  the  causes  of  vomiting  prove  tliat  the  con- 
liaetMu  of  the  abdominaf  muscles  have  as 
great  a  share  at  least  in  its  production  as  tliose 
of  the  stomnch.  Tlie  sphincter  muscles  are 
often  convij  I,  i.s  is  seen  in  the  tenesmus  of 
dysenteiy,  the  dysuria  of  the  iiritabie  urinary 
bladder,  and  the  retention  of  urine  ftom  per- 
manent spasm  of  the  sphincter  vesicae. 

Wboi  the  musdes  of  the  trunk  are  affected 
with  convulsions,  the  body  is  forcibly  bent 
backward  or  elsf"  to  one  side :  this  is  terrnetl 
opistliotonos,  and  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  teta^ 
nus.  There  is  a  partial  and  perinancnt  rigidity 
of  thrvo  muscles  in  inusc\ilar  distortions  of  the 
^■puie.  Tainful  cramps  uf  tlie  dorsal  and 
lumbar  muscles  are  wm^^*^  espsrioMed  in 
amite  rbeuroatiam. 

In  convulsions  of  the  upper  extremitiea,  the 
fingers  are  cieiu!ie<l  on  the  liaiid  and  round  the 
thiunb,  and  the  hand  is  turned  in  pronation ; 
the  fore  arm  is  bent  on  the  aim,  or  moved 
back\rard  and  for%vard  aA  in  the  act  of  striking. 
There  may  be  very  shghi  and  iiartial  convulsions 
of  these  musdes,  discovered  only  h\  the  starl- 
ings of  the  tendons  (lubsultus  tendmum)  on 
placing  the  hand  oo  the  wrbt;  these  Soai»> 
times  indicsie  the  appmadi  of  a  sevei*  naof 
vuhuve  fit. 

Convulsions  manifest  themselves  in  tha 

lower  evtrendties  by  the  strong  retraction  of 
the  toes  inw-ard»  and  duvviiwaids,  the  legs  and 
diighs  beiiq^  rigidly  drawn  up  or  alternately 
bent  and  extended.  In  tho^  cases  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles  arc  princijjally  artected, 
and  the  adductors  or  abductors  but  seldom. 

The  involuntacy  musdes  are  also  liable  to 
be  aflMed  with  convulsions,  although  much 
less  fre<juently  tlian  thoM?  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion. The  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes 
very  moidb  increased  and  irregular  in  nervous 
|xil|)it:itions,  and  in  several  of  its  organic 
diseases ;  or  its  moiion!>  may  be  suddenly 
Stopped  by  a  violent  spa^  of  some  duratitHi, 
as  occasionally  happens  in  angina  pectoris,  and 
in  cases  of  retroceoent  gout  or  iheuroatism. 

2n2 
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Tlif  muscular  coat  of  Uie  stomach  is  subject 
to  severe  and  painful  spasmodic  contraction 
in  gutrodypiA^  and  in  cases  of  obstinate  vo- 
mitinff.  There  are  Mrong  partial  spasmodic 
contr.Ktion?*  of  the  muscular  coat  of  tlic  in- 
tetitines,  in  the  tormina  of  dyseiilerY,  the 
pipings  of  colic,  tlie  borborygmi  and  tym- 
panitir  affertions  of  liv*tcriii.  Tlic  muscular 
aj)paratu&  uf  the  urinary  bladder  is  ufltn 
Innnni  into  a  state  of  gpaaodic  irritation  in 
dneiM*  of  the  urinaiy  oigani.  That  of  the 
utents  w  susceptible  of  n  raflicient  degree  of 
inorrlinatc  ami  cum  ulsi\ e  action  in  tlie  puer- 
peral state  to  cause  occasionally  a  rupture  of 
the  THWus,  and  the  regulation  of  ils  ooQtnu!- 
tions  both  before  nnd  during  labour  is  always 
an  important  object  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery. 

Tlie  different  varieties  of  convulsions  which 
havt  been  described  may  exist  separatelVf  as 
distinct  affections ;  tliey  may  hv  \  anou.sly  com- 
bined; and  some  of  tbem  may  p«u»s  imper> 
ceptibly  into  each  other. 

Gentriil  ct>inu!sit>ii.s. — General  convulsions 
consist  of  various  cotiihinattons  of  the  sym- 
ptoms that  have  been  dt-sc  ril)ed  us  characteristic 
of  local  convulsions.  The  mode  of  attack  and 
progress  of  the  paroxysm  exhibit  considerable 
variationa.  SOBtetimes  the  attack  is  sudden  and 
wilhoiit  imy framing ;  but  more  generally  there 
are  some  premonittny  symptoms,  especially  in 
cliildreri,  and  in  patients  who  have  had  previous 
attacks:  of  this  kind  are  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, TCrtifo,  floating  spectra  before  the 
eyes,  stnrtinsj  at  slight  noises,  jx-cvishncss  and 
irritability  of  temper,  alteniate  j>a!c!it>ss  and 
flushing  of  the  &ce,  disturbed  sleep,  irrentlar 
breathing,  hiccup,  cramps  in  the  hands,  legs, 
and  feet,  flatulent  uneasiness  of  the  bowels, 
and  tension  in  the  left,  hypochondrium.  In 
some  cases  a  sensation  of  creeping  culd  along 
tiie  back,  like  an  ama,  creating  shivering,  is 
the  preii  !  it   '  '^'niptora. 

The  [jaruxysui  is  ushered  in  bv  dull  pain  or 
a  sense  of  wei^t  in  the  head,  drowsiness, 
fliisliiu^,  vertigo,  either  loss  of  si;;lit  and  a 
sense  of  complete  darkness,  or  Hu&hes  of  light 
•nd  bright  object;  moving  before  the  eyes, 
ringing  of  belb  or  the  noise  of  roaring  cataracts 
in  uie  ears,  sickness,  pain  and  sense  of  oppres- 
sion m  the  epii^'astrium,  .  These  symptoms 
are  quickly  succeeded  by  general  convulsive 
oontractions  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles  and 
many  of  the  involuntan,*,  in  the  mnftncr  jtist 
descnbed  in  tlie  ac(  ouul  given  of  local  convul- 
sions. The  fiicc  IS  hideously  distorted ;  the  protu- 
berant eye-bails  roll  rapidly  in  every  direction 
with  a  wild  stare  and  constant  motion  of  the 
eye-luls ;  there  is  grindin;;  or  gnxshing  of  the 
teeth,  oo^ional  protruding  of  the  tongue 
and  Kwming  at  the  mouth,  witfk  a  deep  Imnng 
noise,  occasioned  by  the  hurried  passive  of 
the  air  in  breathing  through  the  teeth.  When 
Utt  lespiration  is  laborious  and  very  much 
obstnicted,  th<'re  is  a  dark  redness  of  the  face 
and  :icalp,  and  a  ^jurple  colour  of  Uie  whole 
body,  together  with  a  full  strong  pulse  and 
violent  bating  of  the  carotids ;  in  other  cases 
thelhce  ia  pue  and  the  pulse  nmllaadOMw 


traded.  Limpid  urine  is  frequently  voided  in 
lar^'e  (|uantities,  and  sometimes  evacuations 
bpr  urine  and  stool  are  expelled  with  great 
Tiolenoe.  Tlw  muscular  fbrce  exerted  in  the 

course  of  the  convulsions  Is  in  some  cases 
enormous,  shaking  the  entire  room,  and  re- 
quiring five  or  six  attendants  to  control  the 
)>atient.  Several  authors  relate  cases  in  which 
the  contraction.M  have  been  of  such  intense 
violence  that  the  teeth  have  \yeen  broken,  blood 
has  bum  Dram  the  nose  ot  been  effiised  under 
die  skin,  producing  general  ecehymoais,  and 
even  limbs  have  been  luxatet!  or  fractimxl  * 
The  violence  of  the  muscular  contractions  gives 
sometimes  very  severe  pain.  The  occurrence 
of  tlelirium,  coma,  and  insensibility  during 
or  after  the  attack  will  depend  allopelher  on 
the  dei^ree  and  manner  in  which  the  brain  ia 
affected.  If  the  convulsions  are  symptomatic 
of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  the  paroxysms 
are  likely  to  be  attended  with  delirium,  fol- 
lowed by  coma  and  insensibili^ ;  when  there 
ia  no  organic  affection,  but  meray  functional 
disorder,  as  in  the  c.xse  of  simple  convulsions, 
the  comciousoess  is  not  unpaired,  or  only  m  a 
very  slight  degree. 

TTie  paroxysm  may  sometimes  cea.se  in  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  patient  immediately  re- 
covers ;  or  afler  he  has  remained  for  some  time 
under  a  sense  of  suffixatioo,  the  impeded  cir- 
culation and  all  the  other  syniptoins  may  be 
relieved  by  a  sudden  fit  of  sobbing  and  deep 
sighing,  88  in  hysteria:  but  the  paroxysm  occa- 
aiomdty  hutt  fat  sevemi  hours,  as  many  even 
as  twenty-four,  at  the  end  of  which  the  jxitient 
falls  into  a  profound  and  long  continued  sleep, 
from  which  he  awakes  suddenly,  vnconacioiia 
of  what  has  happened :  languor,  vertigo,  and 
sickness  generally  succeed  the^  prolonged  at- 
tacks. Tlie  paroxysms  may  return  again  at 
uncertain  intervals,  and  be  thus  renewed  until 
they  spontaiMOusly  subside.  Hus  is  the  most 
common  course  in  ]iuerperal  and  infantile  con- 
vulsions, 'llie  tits  may  finally  prove  fatal  by 
causing  apoplexy  or  asphyxia,  and  this  faaa 
sometimes  happened  in  the  first  attack  :  not 
unfrequently  tJiqr  leave  behind  them  iKualysii^ 
chronic  epii^My»  dunea,  permanent  squinting, 
&c.  In  some  cases  the  mental  faculties  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  patient  has  been  reduced 
to  idiotcy  or  imbecili^.    A  remaikatile  case 

has  been  recorded  in  the  Medical  Repository, 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Whitdmven,  or  loss  of 

speech  and  hearing  in  a  child  six  months  old, 
who  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  convul- 
sions: her  vivacity  remained  and  her  heoldi 
was  unimpaired.  She  continued  in  this  state 
until  her  sixteenth  year,  when,  aAcr  llie  noise 
of  a  public  rejoicing,  she  was  observed  to  re- 
cover the  aenae  of  bearing,  juid  die  aooo  began 
to  articolate.  Convnisiona  sometimes  tei«- 
minate  !  >  ( ritical  evacuation?  ;  the  jxuxixysm 
has  not  untiequently  subsided  on  the  ap])ear- 
aoce  of  epistaxis ;  and  there  are  cases  on  record 
where  the  convulsions  always  terminated  by 
copious  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  nose. 


*  E{>h.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  Ann.  7. 
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and  Dianlioea  or  vomiting  are  teniii« 

nations  of  still  more  frt'qiiunt  occurrence.  A 
State  of  profound  ftjfocope  has  sometimes 
tupemnM  on  conmlmOM ;  and  there  are  in- 
•tances  rcrnrr!.  r1  nt"  ttir  pntirnt  never  ral!yin^r, 
and  of  i\&  proving  con>cqut'UtJy  fittal.  But 
in  caaa  of  this  description,  aAer  the  exces- 
sive nervous  exhaustion  which  generally  fol- 
lows a  long  continued  state  of  violent  agita^- 
tioa  of  till'  whole  nervous  system,  the  patient 
may  remai»  iur  a  considerable  time  in  a  state 
of  rethargy  or  torpor,  without  shewing  any  signs 
of  life,  and  stjl!  -li-ij  atoly  revive.  It  is  under 
tliese  circumstances  dial  many  hombk  cases 
of  ])remature  interment  an  ctatcd  to  have 
taken  place,  especially  of  women  and  ctnldren. 
Tlie  truth  of  some  of  tliese  cases  luny  hacaUud 
ill  question,  but  there  are  others  which  appear 
but  too  well  authenticated;  and  there  are  also 
undoubted  insianoea  of  penons  having  very 
narrowly  escaped  being  interred,  wfai]at  in  the 
torpid  condition  now  mentioned. 

Ilie  paroxysm  just  described  is  a  delineation 
of  the  severest  form  of  convulsion.  In  the 
majority  uf  ca^es  the  disease  is  of  a  much 
milder  character :  there  is  no  aAction  of  the 
intellect,  local  congestion,  or  fever ;  the  con- 
vulsions affect  only  a  few  muscles  at  a  time, 
cxteiiriiiiir  in  succession  to  ilic  others  ;  they 
may  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body,  or 
Bttadc  bodi  alteraatety:  thia  constitutes  the 
convuhio  irratica  of  Good.  The  paroxysms 
may  return  only  aAer  long  intervals  more  or 
less  regular ;  the  ordinaiy  period  in  females  is 
menstrual  or  lunar  :  this  is  the  convuhio  re- 
currtiu  ul  Good.  In  some  ca^eB  llie  Uiuscles 
of  respiration,  and  those  especially  of  the 
larjrnz,  appear  to  be  diiefly  afliactea,  and  the 
panent  emits  shrill  or  ydling  aoutuls,  ifhidi 
circumstance  has  induced  the  same  writer  to 
form  a  seuamte  >'ariety  with  the  name  of  coh' 
vuUio  ejula$u. 

An  important  vnricty  of  convulsions  is 
that  connected  will)  the  puerperal  state ;  they 
may  occur  in  the  latter  perious  of  pregnancy, 
rarely,  however,  before  the  sixto  month  ; 
during  parturition,  or  in  the  first  few  days 
after  delivery.  As  a  separate  article  is  de- 
voted to  this  fonn  of  convulsions,  we  shall 
merely  state  in  general  that  its  qrnptorasam 
in  some  di  .  ■  •  nsodified  by  the  close  sympathy 
which  exuUt  between  the  uterine  system  and 
the  sensorium ;  in  oonaei{ucnce  of  which  there 
is  n  greater  tendency  to  oppression  in  the  head 
tlian  in  any  other  vanely  of  couvulsiuiis  -  llie 
breathing  is  stertorous,  and  tlie  muscular  action 
peculiarly  violmL  (See  Coiivt;isioiii»  Pvu- 

Convulsions  arf;  likfwivt  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  infants,  ovvuig  to  their  great 
mobility  of  frame.  In  these  cases  the  convul- 
sive motions,  rsjxi  cially  of  the  mouth,  eye- 
lids, and  tiiigen>,  aie  Mi  excessively  rapid 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  follow  than:  Ods 
constitutes  the  eciampsia  of  Sauvases.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  this  brief  notice  of 
infimtile  convulsions,  a.s,  in  consequence  of 
their  great  importance,  they  will  also  form  the 


subject  of  a  separate  article.   (See  Conviri;- 

SIONS,  I>f.\.NTII.i  .) 

Convulsions  may  occur  in  tlie  proj^ress  of  a 
great  many  diseases.    Iliere  is  scaioely  an 

acute  diseas*'  with  which  they  are  not  occa- 
sionally combined.  They  sometimes  ma- 
nifest themselves  at  the  beginning  of  in- 
flammatory and  bilious  fevers,  and  at  the 
invasion  also  of  nervous  and  malignant  fe- 
vers, es[xeia!ly  in  hot  climates.  ITie  rigors  of 
the  cold  fit  in  the  severer  forms  of  ague  have  as- 
sumed sometimes  the  chaiactef  of  convulsions, 
and  tlie  patient  has  sunk  under  theni,  tliere 
not  being  sufficient  power  in  the  consutution 
to  bring  about  a  reactioo.  When  convulsions 
occur  in  the  latter  stages  of  continued  fevers 
in  combination  with  delirium  or  cuiua,  they 
generally  indicate  some  dangerous  aflBection  of 
the  brain,  it  should  be  remembered,  howeter, 
that  the  sdutary  crrtioal  terminations  of  fever 
have  heen  observed  to  he  ushered  in  by  some 
violent  perturbation  of  the  whole  system,  of 
which  connilMons  are  occasionally  a  symptom ; 
this  apparent  aggravation  of  the  fever  often 
deceives  the  attendants,  who  mistake  it  for  tlie 
Sippioach  of  death.  The  writer  of  this  article 
experienced  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  a  nervous 
fever,  a  most  firightfiil  fit  of  convulsions,  at- 
tended with  laughter,  hysterical  sobhinc,  violent 
protrusion  of  the  tot^uOf  vomiting,  &c.  which, 
however,  were  soon  relieved  by  the  bunting 
out  of  a  profuse  perspiration  and  a  complete 
remission  of  fever.  Convulsive  paroxysms 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  remittent  {even  of 
infants ;  and  unless  the  profrre^is  of  the  disease 
be  caiefuUy  attended  to,  it  may  he  mistaken 
for  hydrocephalus.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  diseases  is  obviously  of  considerable 
moment,  ibr  the  latter  is  always  attended  with 
great  danger,  whilst  the  former  is  rarely  fatal. 

The  eruption  of  the  exanthemata,  particu- 
laihr  variob,  rubeola,  searlatina,  &e.  is  not 
unfrequcntly  preceded  by  convti!«!tons.  In 
such  cases  convulsions  have  been  considered 
by  the  majority  of  wrilen  a  fevoumble 
omen ;  a  few,  however,  have  maintained  an 
opposite  opinion,  and  cases  may  sometimes 
occur  that  seem  to  justify'  this  conclusion. 

hen  aAer  a  violent  oonstitutiooal  di^urbance, 
attended  wiA  convulsions,  only  a  very  slight 
eruption  makes  its  appearance,  which  quickly 
vanishes,  the  ellort  of  the  constitution  is  ap- 
parently unavailing  :  as  tlie  lirain  sympathizes 
stmnply  with  affections  of  the  skin,  the  irrita- 
tion which  should  luve  been  fixed  on  tlie  skm 
may,  in  such  a  case,  be  transferred  to  the 
brain,  and  become  the  excttii^  cause  o£  some 
dangaoos  oerebnd  disease;  die  convulsions 
will  then  Ik'  severe  and  frequently  repeated,  and 
they  may  ultimately  prove  &tal.  Convulsions 
are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  hooping- 
cough  and  croup;  in  all  inflammatory  and 
organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row ;  in  some  severe  cases  of  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  owing  probably  to  an  embarrassed 
state  of  ctmilation  in  the  brain ;  and  they 
have  Ixen  observed,  too,  in  calculous  atlections 
of  the  tuinary  bladder  and  kidneys.  Acute 
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dtMtRCfl  1wf«  tometima  termimted,  m  if 
sud'I*  M  irAositioii^  in  mttadtft  of  dioin,  apt* 

Itpay,  Six. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  eloaest  sympathy 

exms  hr-twt  f  n  tlir  hmin  and  the  gt'nital  oiyans. 
Th*-  developni«!iil  of  these  organs  at  the  a^c  of 
j»ul»crty  is  Treqix-'nily  productive  of  consider- 
able  consliiuUuna]  disturbance  aiid  n«rvous 
irritation ;  this  i»  more  esiK-cially  the  case  iu 
females :  tlie  first  api)C3iraiM'e  and  rej^ular 
development  of  the  mensiniai  diacbnrge  ia 
•ttended  in  some  eases  with  a  great  nru^^^le 
in  the  con<^tilijtion,  ntid  iii;iy  l>o  di:ir;i(  tcr- 
ued  by  convulsive  paroxisms  in  combination 
with  many  other  painftil  SjrmfHonw.  The  sus- 
ceptibility of  tli«_'  nmou<;  "svMpm  beirr^  cnn- 
siderably  intruLscti,  vtrj  shgiil  luoral  ur  jjhysi- 
cal  impressiouH  are  sumcicnt  to  excite  convul- 
sions. If  t)ie  struggle  cods  in  the  full  and 
regular  development  of  tfie  ntmne  functions, 
tlie  t'()iivulsi(jti>  ilivipiH-ar,  and  (lie  licildi  will 

be  firmly  re-establiUied.  It  has  been  obe»erved 
that  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases  of 

)<>ut!i,  generally  siihsirlp  nt  this  rritin!  jwriod, 
if  tht-  constitutiuual  changes  peculiar  to  it  are 
not  interrupted ;  but  tliat  these  diseases  become 
confirmed  and  a^:ti;ravated,  or  otliers  make 
their  fippe<inince,  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
IxiWLT  in  t)ic  constitution  to  bring  about  Uie 
accomplishment  of  this  important  end.  The 
spontaneous  cessation  of  the  catamenia  at  the 
usual  pr  riod  of  is  soiiietimes  marked,  like 
ttieir  hrst  appearance,  by  cuosidetable  dis- 
turbance of  thie  health,  and  convuh^s  dtlRr 
local  or  general  arc  ainon-^  the  orrasional 
symptoms  of  llie  cliuiactenc  diseases  of  wi>- 
mai. 

The  convulsive  afiectioDs  connected  with 
disorder  of  die  uterine  functions  do  not  d- 

ways  follow  the  usual  regular  cuurse,  but 
assume  sometimes  an  iiihnite  variety  of 
anomalous  forms ;  appearing  in  combi- 
nation witli  ottuT  formid.dile  diseases,  re- 
sisting for  years  evtry  luoUe  of  treatment, 
and  subsiding  at  last  without  apparent  cmse 
when  least  eiqiectcd.  The  following  is  a  ge- 
neral enumeration  of  the  ])rincipal  symptoms 
of  tlu'se  (inmiKiloiis  tsises :— convulsive  aflec- 
tious  of  the  Uiubs  or  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
aometimes  resembling  tetanus,  chorea,  or  cata- 
lepsy; permanent  sixismodic  rctr.iction  of  soine 
of  the  extreroitic;$,  or  weakite:^  amounting 
sometimes  to  conijilete  par.dysis,  which  is 
oltea  acoom|anied  by  remarkable  convulsive 
contractions  of  the  paralytic  limbs ;  feeling  of 
);,Ti;U  wcukniss  in  the  hack,  attended  frequently 
with  severe  pain  and  excessive  tenderness  oo 
pressute,  combed  to  one  {lert  or  extending 
along  the  whole  of  tlio  spine ;  a  wiety  of 
cerebral  symptoms:  intense  headach,  perma- 
nent or  periodical ;  vertigo,  tirmitus  aurium, 
temporary  delirium,  mental  a'ienntion,  or  fits 
of  lethargy;  various  neuralgic  and  touvuUive 
affections  of  the  face;  sudden  attacks  of  blind- 
ness; difficulty  of  deghitition;  extinction  of 
the  voiop  or  loss  <tf  speech.  Severe  paroxysms 
of  dyspn<Fa,  combined  somelimos  u  ith  violent 
palpitation;  spasmodic  afiiectioos  of  the  ali- 


mentary canal ;  renunlcalile  {rritaMlitjr  of  slo- 

inarli  and  vonii  tiines  s.  vcr*'  vomiting,  which 

we  have  s^n  coutinue  with  veiy  httle  inter- 
missioo  for  several  months ;  attacks  of  spas- 

modir  roHc,  with  irnmcTisp  tympanitic  disten- 
tion of  the  alHlomen ;  obstinate  constipation, 
and  an  extremely  vitiated  Slate  of  the  biliaiy 
and  intestinal  secretions;  sometimes  distm- 
sin^  <l)^uria,  at  others  retention  of  tirincs, 
the  urine  being  generally  ch  ar  and  very  cop^ 
ous,  in  some  cases  very  turbid  and  8canqr> 

It  wonld  be  impossible  to  describe  the  va,- 
nons  cxtranrdinan.'  combinations  under  which 
the  preceding  train  of  symptoms  may  presott 
themselves:  these  may  be  sodden  mid  rapid 
transitions  from  one  extreme  to  another;  we 
havu  .H-t'u  in  the  same  patient  well  marked 
symptoms  of  ajioplectic  coma  and  paralysis, 
^lepqf,  catalepsy,  tetanus,  and  maniacal  de- 
lirium, socceeo  each  odier  with  uicredible 
rapidity,  and  finally  sulwidv  without  any  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  health.  The  force  exerted 
by  the  bidy  who  was  the  subject  of  this  case, 
duriii.;  the  partTxy'tm"!.  was  quite  cxtmordinary. 
It  frequi  iitly  haptieued,  duriiikC  ewu  the  mter- 
misaions,  that,  when  she  took  hold  of  a  chair 
or  any  otiier  object,  lier  hand  would  suddenly 
contract  ujion  it  independently  of  Iwr  will,  and 
with  so  nrm  a  grasp  that  the  utmost  strength 
of  two  (persons  would  be  insufiicienl  to  loosoi 
the  fingers,  and  she  would  be  obliged  to  wait 
until  Ute  s|Kism  sulisided  of  its  own  accord. 
In  other  cases  the  patients  have  laboured  for 
u  considerable  time  under  apiiarent  symptoms 
of  f^irinidahte  n-rebral  or  spinal  disease,  such 
us  auuplexy,  liydrocephalus,  paralysis,  &c. 
and  have  ultimately  recovered,  althougii  tlieir 
condition  was  considered  perfectly  hopeless. 

TYie  patholocy  of  these  anomalous  diseases 
is  still  invol^L•d  in  much  obscurity;  it  is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  Uiey  have  their 
origin  in  neuralgic  afiiections  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  and  that  die  pnnelionic  nen-cs 
of  the  Kieat  sympathetic  hav<;  aho  cuit- 
tiderable  influence  w  dieir  production.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  has  recorded  several  highly  in- 
teresting cases  of  this  docription.  One  of  the 
most  remarkabli'  is  that  of  a  lady  aged  twenty- 
four,  who,  during  a  |»eriod  of  above  six  vears* 
illness,  was  afl^died  in  succession  with  nemi- 
plecia,  loss  of  speech,  chorea,  sudden  attacks 
of  blindness,  con^TjIsions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  less,  and  arms.  Thesu  com  ulsions  were 
occsisionally  so  violent,  that  her  lx>dy  would 
be  suddenly  seized  witli  a  kiuii  uf  cuiivulsive 
spring,  by  which  it  would  be  thrown  out  of 
bed  on  the  i}uor,and  from  the  ftoor  back  ag»in 
into  bed;  at  oUier  times  she  would  leap  on 
the  fop  of  a  wardrobe  fully  five  feet  high ; 
the  mind  remaining  all  the  while  unimpaired. 
Subsequent  to  the  preceding  symptoms  she 
sufleri'd  from  dil^rndtY  of  deglutition,' anr'  rrin- 
vuUive  motions  of  tlie  neck,  producing  forvsccks 
together  a  constant  rotatory  motion  of  the  head. 
The  last-mentioned  symptoms  continued  four 
years,  with  intervals  of  tolerable  health  of  only 
a  ffw  weeks'  tluration.     MLiistinatioii  was  all 

along  extremely  irregular  and  scanty,  and  the 
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bewidiirare  torpid.  Itw  traiiiMDt  during  the 

six  years  prpvii  us  to  I>r  Ah<?rcroinliie's  atten- 
dance, hu(i  been  copious,  general,  aitd  local 
depletion;  active  purging  and  counter-ini* 
tation.  She  was  of  a  pale  and  bloodless  as- 
pect, U>ough  not  reducea  in  flesh.  An  entirely 
opposite  plan  of  treatment  was  now  adopted  ; 
three  graiss  of  sulphate  of  iroUf  cooibiited  with 
•ufficieDt  alow  to  regulate  the  tiowels,  being 
exhibited  three  times  >  ^.<v.  At  the  end  of 
three  weekSj  a  severe  paroxysm  uf  the  rotatory 
notkui  of  tlw  head  under  which  she  was  la- 
h-Miriiv.',  stopped  suddenly  ;  at  tlie  same  in- 
slain  iiicniitruatioii  took  ^luce  iu  a  more  full 
•nd  healthy  manner  than  it  had  done  for  many 
ytan,  and  tern  Hat  time  she  oompletelj  ie» 
eofered.  This  case  afibrds  a  irtrfklngr  example 
of  the  anomalous  nervous  affections  iu  (^m  sri<  i  , 
and  is  highly  interesiiug  from  Uie  result  of  the 

The  prognosis  of  convulsions  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  tlie  causes, 
the  age,  the  habits  of  life,  and  preceding 
diseases.  When  the  affection  is  puiehr  ner- 
vous, without  fever  or  any  organic  anection 
of  tlie  head,  lliere  is  little  to  apprehend  ; 
but  if  the  attack  besin  with  symptoms  of  cere- 
bnd  aflhedoo,  or  if  it  teiminatie  in  stapor  or 
Coma,  the  ca.se  is  not  free  from  dani^er.  A'  litp 
organic  di^ttast:  is  always  attended  witii  fever ; 
simple  ner>ous  irritation  is  almost  always  with- 
out it.  After  a  long  cootioued  paroxysm, 
arising  only  from  ner\'ous  irritation,  tiie  patient 
may  fall  intoastateof  stup)rbordermi;oncoma 
from  mere  excessive  nervous  exhaustion ;  this 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  coma  of  orgajuo 
disease.  Convidsions  lowniils  tlif  end  of  fevers, 
or  of  inHaiamatury  diseases  ot  ilie  brain,  are 
always  alarmint;. 

We  have  already  Stated  what  werv?  the 
conclusiuu^  to  be  drawn  from  t'^e  appearance 
of  convulsions  at  the  invasion  of  fevers  and 
of  eruptive  diseases.  Panugrsms  of  laqg  du- 
ration are  attended  with  danger.  In  those 
cases,  in  which  fioiii  >;reat  nervous  suscepti- 
bility convulsions  are  very  easily  evened,  tliey 
more  readily  subside,  and  are  the  less  dan- 
gerotis;  they  are  thus  attended  with  less  iI  iti- 
ger  lu  women  than  in  men,  in  yuuUi  th;ui 
in  old  age.  This  feet  had  not  escaped 
Aretsus,  who  said,  Aluiiettt  nervwum  di$- 
tCMionibtu  magit  opportune  tunt  quom  vtri, 
ted  et  f'rctjuentius  t  ttam  liberantur. — Lib.  i. 

Cutue*. — The  causes  of  convulsions  are 
predisposing  and  ezdtuig.  T1>e  prtdisposing 
causes  are  either  constitutional  or  accidentiil. 
Constitutions  in  whicli  the  nervous  teiu(>era- 
ment  predominates  are  the  most  obnoxious  to 
convuuive  aflections.  We  Itnow  nothing  of 
the  essence  of  tlie  nervous  power,  but  one  of 
the  remarkable  laws  which  regulate  its  ope- 
iatioi»«f  isy  that  within  certain  limits  its  inritar 
Ulity  increases  as  its  energy  diminishes.  The 
nervous  temperament  derives  its  essential  cha- 
lacters  from  nervous  debility,  combined  with 
an  increased  susceptibility  to  exteraal  impres- 
sions. This  condition  of  the  ncn'tnis  system 
IS  cotuiuouly  observed  ui  persons  ul  relaxed, 


debiliiaied,  and  delicate  fibres;  they  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  action  of  all  kinds  of 
stimuli,  wlicUier  physical  ur  moral,  and  are 
•ndowed  with  great  mobility  of  disposition 
and  fickleness  of  temper;  they  are  also  fie<» 
quently  predisposed  by  their  laxity  of  fibre  to 
plethora;  and  we  shall  see  presently  tbat  over- 
distention  of  the  blood-vessels  is  not  uofre- 
quently  an  exciting  cause  of  cootuImnw.  Hie 
nervous  temperament  is,  lumever,  sometimes 
observed  in  }>erson8  of  a  ihiu  and  delicate  liabit 
of  body,  and  a5.<iOciated  at  others  with  a  firm 
and  rigid,  thoutrh  spare  fibre.  It  is  evident, 
fiom  what  has  ju^t  been  stated,  that  women 
and  children  will  be  more  predispjsed  to  con- 
vnlsigos  than  men  or  persons  ad%-anced  in 
Kfe. 

Tlie  accidental  prcdispo?intr  causes  are  nu- 
merous, and  most  of  them  may  l>ec  ome  ex- 
dting  causes.  We  may  state,  in  general,  that 
they  arc  to  be  found  in  all  external  circum- 
stances culculaied  to  create  debility  eillier  bo- 
dily or  mental. 

Exciting  cautes. — It  is  generally  admitted 
fhat  the  nervous  power,  whatever  may  be  its 
nature,  proceeds  either  from  the  brain  singly, 
or  the  biain  and  nerves  jointly.   Although  the 
niMclei  may  appear  to  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  special  irritability,  it  is  incontrorertiblc  that 
they  derive  their  power  of  coutraciion  from 
the  nen-ous  influence  transmitted  todwmby 
the  brain  and  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.    TTie  muscles  of  voluntary  motion 
receive    their   nen'es  chitHy  from  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  but  few  comparatively  irom  the 
brain;  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion 
(the  muscular  textures  of  the  thoracic  and  al>- 
domiiial  viscera)   are  mostly  suppbed  with 
nerves  from  the  ganglions  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic, receiving  only  a  few  from  the  brain. 
TLlie  innumerable  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  llie 
great  sympa^i^c  appear  to  be  formed  prin- 
cipally by  laige  and  numerous  branches  com- 
ing from  the  spinal  manoiv.  Dmnig  estate 
of  lieaith,  the  contraction  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
brain,  this  organ  being  the  seat  of  volitioo. 
But  dininv;  convulsions  the  voluntary  muscles 
are  excited  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
will,  and  are  enthcly  withdrawn  from  its  in- 
fluence.  Irritation  in  the  hiain  alone  is  su^ 
ficient  to  produce  geneial  convulsions,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  trreat  influence  of  that  or^an 
over  every  other  part  of  the  nervous  system ; 
hut  the  existence  of  oonvulsioaa  does  not, 
on  tluit  account,  always  necessarily  imply  that 
there  is  an  a^ecUon  of  the  brain ;  it  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  by  experiments  that  any  kind  of 
irritation  applied  either  at  the  orij^in  of  the 
nerves  in  iha  spinal  uianuw,  or  ui  the  course 
of  the  nerves  themselves,  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  oonvvlsioDS  in  all  those  muscular 
parts  to  vrhidi  die  nerves  are  distributed. 
A  primary  aflection  eitli'  r  <  f  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow  is  not,  thertluic,  es^ienlial  to 
the  manifestation  of  convubions.  CuUai, 
Dr.  John  Clarke,  Brachet,   ;uid  other  writers 
have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  convulsions 
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•n  ahvayt  tht  icauU  of  cerebral  irritation; 
but  diis  opinim  i*  endently  untenable.  The 
ooeufveaoe  of  lo«s  of  cotudooineis  in  con- 
vulsive affections  will  (Icptml  im  the  br.iin 
being  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  oo  the  tnao- 
ner  in  which  it  is  affected ;  fcr  •  slight  iiriiation 
of  the  hrnifi,  sufKcien*  tr-  ^voit*!  rnnviil- 
Siuij^,  may  exist  witlioul  dimmutiun  uf  cun- 
BciousDeas. 

When  the  exciting  cause  acts  on  the  brain, 
the  oonvulsions  are  likely  to  be  general, 

altliough  jKirtiul  convuUi(>ii<>  art'  occasionally 
traced  to  some  disease  in  the  braiu  of  veiy 
linuted  cxtenL  If  the  exriting  cause  is  ap- 
plied to  the  spinal  cortl,  all  those  parts  re- 
ceiving nerves  from  ihe  portion  of  the  cord 
bcluw  the  scat  of  ll»e  irritation  may  be 
aliecied  with  convulsions  ;  and  if  applied  in 
the  courbf  uf  a  ucrvf,  iJie  muscles  to  which 
that  nerve  is  distributed  will  be  alune  affected : 
all  ooDTubioos  produced  in  this  manner  may 
be  fxmsidered  as  prhmay  or  itUi^ntlhie.  Bttt 
convnlsioiis  friquently  occur  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner,  with  respect  to  the  aeat  of  the 
•xciting  cause.  Instead  of  its  being  applied 
either  at  the  origin  or  in  the  course  of  the 
oer\'e»,  and  the  irritation  being  directly  trans- 
mitted to  their  extremities,  Otiese  pulpy  «k« 
tremitiM  themselves  leceive  the  fiist  irritating 
irapwSHioPS  from  the  various  sUmulating  agents 
they  come  in  contact  witli  on  tlie  surfaces  of 
oigans;  theiie  morbid  impressions  are  then 
transmitted  along  the  nervous  fibres  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  ^hicli  organs 
communicate  the  irritation  by  retlevttun  to  the 
whirie  frame.  The  great  sympatliy  of  senml 
ufg^s  with  both  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
becomes  thus  a  prolific  source  ot  general  dis- 
turbance to  tlip  entire  nervous  system,  of 
which  the  uterine  and  digestive  organs  afford 
«iamplc*  in  the  production  of  hysteria,  and 
of  variovit  other  convulsive  affections.  The 
convulsions  occurring  m  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed may  be  termed  m  ondnry  or  tympo- 
tfutic.  It  is  vrr>'  remarkable  that  pain  in  any 
pajt,  sullicieuliy  stvtre  to  bruii{  ou  convul- 
sions, completely  disappears  during  the  fit. 

The  nervous  power  which  acts  on  the  mus- 
cles may  be  proauc«d  io  excess  or  in  dcAdency, 
or  it  may  oe  irregularly  transmitted.  Tlie 
causes  of  nervous  irritation  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. One  of  tlie  most  simple  is  pressure : 
vfhf'n  tipplied  mecl>anically  to  the  brain  of  an 
annual,  if  slight,  it  causes  convulsion  ;  if  great, 
numbness,  paralysis,  and  soma.  Pressure  on 
the  brain  or  spinal  manow  may  be  the  effect 
of  ooi^estion  or  inilanimation.  An  habitual 
determination  of  blood  to  tlie  head  in  {>eople 
of  a  ^ethoric  habit  readers  them  very  prone  to 
sufler  from  convubions.  This  is  frequently 
the  case  in  puer^xral  women.  Inflammation 
of  the  membrcuit:s  of  tlit  brain  is  generally  at- 
tended with  very  violent  convulsions,  much 
more  so  than  inflammation  of  the  suhatanoe  of 
the  organ. 

Among  the  other  causes  of  pressure  and 
irritation  are  to  be  reckoned  extravasations  of 
Uood,  the  Mfintt  dKutohs  of  hydrocephalus. 


oiganic  tumours,  bony  tumours  or  spicule 

growing  from  the  inside  of  the  cranium,  and  in- 
juries of  tlie  head  wiiJi  fniclurc  and  depre^iiuo. 
(-  ausesof  a  similar  nature  may  aflect  the  spinal 
marrow.  Tbett  are  other  move  indirect  causes 
of  cerebral  irritation.  It  was  observed  by 
!\Ioru;ii,mi,  with  resjxi  t  to  mechanical  injuries, 
tiiat  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  head  the 
greater  was  their  influence  on  the  brain ;  that, 
for  instancf,  a  vf>r>'  slicbt  cut  over  the  orbit 
^viLs  more  likely  to  excite  cerebral  irritation 
than  a  much  sennr  wound  in  a  more  distant 
part.  Hie  severe  cerebral  irritation  whidi 
sometimes  attends  dentition  may  \je  accounted 
for  on  the  same  princinle.  t  arious  livth  are 
often  an  active  source  of  cerebral  and  nervous 
iiritation,  and  have  not  unfr«quently  been  the 
occasion  of  sli'^bt  i  ui^  u'-inns  in  indiv  iduals  of 
veiy  irritable  ttnuRraiuenl.  The  laceration 
of  nerves  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  letamui, 
or  severe  convulsions.  It  is  singular  that  the 
muscles  to  which  the  imured  nerve  is  distri- 
buted may  be  the  la.st  affected  with  convulsive 
action;  convulsions,  however,  do  not  always 
follow  inflammation  of  the  nerves.  Convut- 
sions,  cither  local  or  general,  are  likewise 
frequently  occasioned  by  tumours  compressing 
nerves  in  their  course  ;*  by  eontosed  and  lace- 
rated wounds  of  other  parts,  especially  of 
ligaments  and  fibrous  tissues  ;  aislocatioua, 
compound  fractures,  &€.  and  finallj,  by  Intense 
pain,  whatever  be  its  source. 

Gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  have  always 
been  considered  among  tlie  most  ui  tive  causes 
of  convulsions,  especially  in  children;  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  instance  die  oonvulsioas  oc- 
casioned by  worms,  and  the  distres<;inc:  cramps 
so  frequently  experienced  from  the  presence  of 
acidity  in  the  priims  vise.  We  h«ve  abendy 
allude<l  to  the  trrcat  influence  of  tlie  uterine 
functions  ou  tlie  brain  and  nervous  s^-stem, 
and  to  their  being  a  most  frequent  source  of 
nervous  irritation  and  convulsions.  This  arises 
in  puerperal  women  from  two  csuse»— die  dn- 
tention  and  pressure  of  the  uterus  causiii';  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  head,  and  Uie 
high  degree  of  nervous  susceptibility  which 
attend!?  the  puprporal  constitution. 

Among  the  occasional  causes  of  convulsions 
nuty  be  mentioned,  exposure  of  the  bare  head 
to  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun ;  sudden  transi- 
tions fiwn  heat  to  cold  ;  suppressed  perspira- 
tion; the  supiiression  of  eruptive  diseiLsf-s,  such 

as  variola,  rubeola,  and  of  many  chronic  cuta- 
neous eruptions ;  and  that  likewUK  of  old  sores, 

and  of  the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges; the  retrocession  of  gOut  and  rheuma- 
tism, and  of  sevml  odier  diseases.  A  sttong 
excitement  of  the  cTtrnml  senses  sometimes 
produces  great  cerebral  irritation.  Very  sen« 
sitive  women  have  been  thrown  into  convulsions 
by  the  scent  of  flowers,  or  by  deeply  impres- 

*  Sir  H.  Halfoed  muuioncd,  in  a  paper  read  b«- 
fme  the  CollcfB  of  Physkiaaa,  aeveral  cmm  of 
wvwe  neurtlgiaof  tbeinlita*«ibiuury  nerve,  canaetf 
by  th(^  prewHire  «f  bony  twueois  withia  the  iafia> 
orbilaiy  canal. 
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BiTV  music,  or  th«  unexpected  sight  of  m 

object  eitiier  of  interest  or  avi  ix  nn  ;  the  effect 
of  the  sdmU  of  paiot  on  M»ne  coos^iitu  tions  im 
abo  mil  known. 

Moral  emotion^  nny  be  considered  among 
the  most  powerful  causes  of  oonvulsion^i,  yat- 
ticularly  when  opewting  upon  the  seontiTe 
minds  of  diildien.  This  is  a  poiut  of  comk 
derable  importance  as  respects  the  condoct  to 
be  pursued  toM-ardstliem,  andtht!  res;ul;ilion  of 
their  dispositions.  The  exciting  and  the  do- 
piessing  paasMNW  net  imry  diflhmntly;  dw  lint, 
as  auger  and  excessive  joy,  throw  the  indi- 
vidual into  a  state  of  lugU  excitement,  causing 
a  detenaination  of  blcKxi  to  the  head:  the 
socond,  as  fear,  occasion  a  sudden  collapse 
and  prostration  of  the  nervous  jwwer.  There 
are  numerous  instances  of  an  attack  of  e[)i!ej)sy, 
chorea,  or  even  of  Iktal  convulsioas,  resulting 
torn  a  sudden  fright.  Great  tnental  exertioo, 
loss  of  sleej),  exce>sivc  anxiety,  the  ahuse  of 
spirituous  1  liquors,  by  gradually  exhausting  tiie 
nervous  enei^,  create  an  extreme  degree  of 
irritability,  which  bai  not  unAequentiy  induced 
convulsive  tils. 

Convulsive  affections  are  very  mucli  uii  ;i  r 
the  influence  of  habit ;  so  that  even  aftex  the 
leraoval  of  the  exciting  cause,  theie  may  be 
regular  reiK'titions  of  the  attack,  in  consequence 
.  solely  of  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  affected  having  acquired  a  depraved 
habit.  Many  curious  instan<  ?  -;  r  f  this  descrip- 
tion iu-k^  to  be  found  in  medical  writings.  These 
habits  of  recurrence  are  sometimes  not  broken 
off  without  great  difficulty.  Another  peculi- 
arity of  convulsive  affections  is,  that  they  csui 
be  acquired  by  the  mere  [lowcr  of  imitation. 
In  sensitive  duklntn,  and  young  females  en- 
dowed widi  great  nervous  susceptibility  and  a 
lively  imagination,  the  influence  ofexanij  li  rri 
the  uervoiis  system  m  very  remarkable  ;  Uie 
instances  of  individuals  so  constituted  being 
seixed  with  an  attai  k  of  convulsions,  chorea, 
or  epilepsy,  merely  tlirough  the  shock  expe- 
rienced oy  witnessing  others  affected  in  the 
same  numner,  are  by  no  means  uocoouuoa. 
In  the  hisuwy  of  tiie  dark  ages,  when  super- 
stition and  ^atirism  had  a  strong'  hold  of 
men's  imaginations,  there  are  recorded  several 
instances  of  nervous  afiiM:tio«s,  combined  with 
various  halhicinations,  havinp  spread  like  epi- 
dpmics,  from  the  mere  contagion  of  example. 
An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  inHuence 
which  the  strong  excitement  of  religious  £uu- 
ticism  is  capable  of  exercising  over  ttie  nervous 
svstem  was  seen  as  late  as  1724  in  Paris, 
during  the  persecution  of  the  Jaosenists :  aAer 
the  deadi  of  Descon  Paris,  one  of  the  highly 
revered  chiefs  of  the  sect,  crowds  of  his  fol- 
lowers went  in  pilgrimage  tu  lite  place  of  his 
burial  at  St.  Medaidy  where  they  fell  on  his 
tomb,  and  were  apparently  seized  with  the 
most  violent  convulsions :  tiiey  asserted  that, 
after  jni^ising;  throui(li  tins  ordeal,  they  aro.sc 
miraculously  ctixed  of  any  disease  with  which 
tfiey  might  be  alfected ;  and  this  practice  was 

rn  i  i  hr.u  I  <I  for  a  considerable  time.  Some  of  his 

disciples  were  no  doubt  unpostors ;  but  it  is  well 


anthfniUcated  dutt  many  <Mdu1ons  swdots  aetti* 

ally  worked  themselves  into  convulsions  by  tlie 
mere  power  of  Uieir  uiiaginiitiotis.  VV  iWm  and 
several  other  writers  state  that  convulsive  affeo* 
tions  of  children  have  occasionally  appeared  as 
epidemics.  A  UiM^use  of  this  description  carried 
off  a  great  many  children  in  Bans  at  the  close 
of  tlie  last  century ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  attad^ed  likewise  youn?  dogs. 

Convulsions  are  al-o  i"  i  juently  produced  by 
narooiio  and  iiritatiog  uoisons.  To  obtain  this 
eflcct*  narcotics  must  oe  given  in  small  doses; 
for  if  the  dose  be  lanrp,  it  mnv  at  once  destroy 
the  irrilabiUty,  when  coma  and  death  will 
ensue  withont  any  straggle.  The  nux  vomica 
seems  to  possess  the  specific  virtue  of  exciting 
muscular  contractility,  and  has  on  that  account 
been  succe.s.sfully  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
certain  forms  of  paralysis.  Most  of  the  mioe> 
lal  pouons  oecaskin  convulsions  by  exciting 
violent  inflamniatorv  action.  F.Tpo«nre  to  tlie 
fumes  of  mercury  and  lead  produces  either 
a  convulsive  tremor  or  complete  juralyis,  by 
wcakeninv;  the  nerv-ous  energy.  The  inocu- 
lation of  ilie  rabid  virus  is  followed  bv  the 
frit;httul  convulsions  of  hydrophobia ;  and  most 
ot  the  other  animal  poisons  have  a  simihtf 
pro{H-ny,  though  tn  a  much  milder  degi«e. 

Several  of  the  causes  we  have  etnimerated 
liave  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  in  the  brain 
or  spinal  manow  various  degrees  of  congestion 
or  inflammation;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  some  cases  this  is  the  true  pathological 
state  of  Arae  organs.  We  must  not,  however, 
by  any  means  consider  this  as  the  most  common 
form  of  disease,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  accession  of  the  paroxysm  is  not  attended 
by  any  vascular  excitement,  and  there  is  merely 
a  state  of  nervous  irritation  and  ftmctional 
disonler. 

Convulsions  are  sometimes  produced  by  a 
state  of  the  brain  the  very  reverse  of  plethora 
or  vascular  congestion ;  and  when  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  deprived  of  tlie  supply  of  blood  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  its  functions.  This 
often  happens  after  a  large  and  sudden  absttao- 
tion  of  blood  from  die  arm,  or  profuse  hemoi^ 
rhage,  and  durini;  the  la  t  ^fn]4:iile-s  of  life.  It 
should  be  reraeiubeftsd,  therefore,  that  convul- 
sions arise  both  from  an  increase  end  a  dlminn- 
tion  of  vascular  at'tuin  ;  lUil  th  it  nen^oiis  debilitif 
is  the  essential  cliaracter  ot  that  statt:  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  which  they  originate :  a  repU- 
tione  aut  ah  evacuation  Jit  convuhio,  is  one  of 
the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  It  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice  tliat  many  of  the  appearances 
of  vascular  turgescenoe  whidi  may  be  observed 
in  the  bnin  and  spinal  cord  in  feml  cases  of 
conrulsion,  are  the  mere  accidental  effect  of 
the  violent  struggles  of  the  patient  in  his  last 
moments,  the  same  as  occur  in  all  cases  of 
violent  death. 

In  the  description  formerly  given  of  some 
unomalout  convulsive  affections,  we  noticed  a 
variety  of  disorders  of  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal viscera,  combined  witfi  great  distuibanoe 
of  the  nervou.s  systf m.  in  !  a  violent  convAil.sivc 
action  of  many  of  Uie  voluntary  muscles ;  we 
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btated  that  wvtmlofthe  oomplicated  symptoOM 

of  tli()>e  iifTections  might  pernaps  be  accountrrl 
for  by  a  refereucc  to  the  mnctions  of  the  spina) 
marrow  and  of  the  great  sympathetic  orTiiotfml 
nenw.  Sevenil  ukcient  wnten  bare  oonfieivsd 
thit  many  flposmodie,  eonvnMve,  and  ntfrtmn 
diM';i>.(-«*  liiiM-  till  ir  nriifin  in  affections  of  tlie 
spinal  cord  and  great  symp«tbeUc»  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Hofllnann,  Lodwitt,  Li«ntmid, 
Bunerius,  IVrtril,  &.r.  The  fiiiK  tions  r!;i  -i 
divisioDii  ot  die  nervous  systtm  havf  rnore 
•Gomtdiy  inve^itiKa'ed  since  by  Bichnt,  Lth 
galloia,  and  Ollivier;  but  the  subject  still  re- 
mains involved  in  much  uncertauity.  They 
have  in;i(k'  it,  h(n\e>'er,  appear  highly  probable 
that  manjr  of  the  dweises  of  the  thoncic  and 
abdominal  TiMera  are  U>  be  attributed  to  mar>- 
liid  conditidtw  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  of  the 
gangiiontc  nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic. 
Tlierc  can  l)e  no  doubt  mat  (be  sympathy 
existing  betiiverri  these  two  classes  of  nen'r«i  is 
much  greater  lhaii  is  (generally  imau:ined  ;  proofs 
of  this  are  afforded  by  the  great  mnscular 
dclMlity  of  tlie  Umet  extremiliei,  and  the  ae. 
vere  cramp,  which  so  oommonly  attend  diar- 
ihcea  or  riitirv,  and  chronic  dyspepsia; 
and  on  Ute  uUier  liand  by  the  attacks  of  diar- 
rheal, gaitiodynia,  and  cramp  of  the  stomach, 
which  are  frprjupntly  the  effect  of  cold  and  w  el 
lieeL  ill  iioiue  chronic  affections,  moreover,  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  a  careful  ex- 
anunatioQ  of  the  spinal  column  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  one  or  several  spots  excessively  ten- 
der on  pressure,  and  h\  a|ij)lyint;  Icirlu-s  f>r  ciip- 
ping-gtKnes  and  couuter-uritauts  to  tboise  spots, 
we  have  seen  hiseveial  inatafwes  eeveve  palptta> 
tions  of  the  heart,  o|>j>rc'f!si\ c  dyspnoea,  gas- 
trodynta,  or  greiU  urntability  uf  the  stomach, 
raUeved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner :  these 
are  pathological  considecatioos  highly  deacrving 
of  further  inquiry. 

Treat ment. —  In  the  account  given  of  the 
pathology  of  convulsive  affectionB,  it  is  stated 
that  tfa^  may  originate  in  a  variety  of 
cau-ics  differing  very  widely  in  tfieir  nature, 
and  that  they  are  also  considerably  modified 
by  age,  sex,  and  tempenonent.  The  treatment 
nrf'ijiitd  during  the  paroxysm  must  therefore 
be  regulated  by  a  carefiil  consideration  of  all 
these  circumstances.  We  must  endeavour  to 
airertain  whether  the  incveaaed  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  is  die  pri.-miry 
source  of  all  convulsions,  pp^cct-fls  froni  m  - 
creased  vascular  action  in  tne  brain  or  sptnal 
manow,  or  from  mereBemms  iiritatioo;  and 
whether  the  cxcitiiig  cause  has  its  ^^^at  in  the 
Ihuiii,  spujal  marrow,  or  course  of  the  nerves, 
or  the  convulsions  are  to  he  attriboted  to  the 
mmbid  (xudition  of  some  other  organ.  If  tlie 
convukioas  occur  in  a  full  plethoric  subject, 
with  well  marked  synipturas  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion or  inflammation,  fifteen  or  twenty 
ouncea  of  blood  mnat  be  taken  fiom  Ae  arm 
or  jugular  vein ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  in 
tec  or  twelve  hours,  should  the  symptoms  con- 
tinue unabated ;  when  the  strength  of  the 
patient  no  longer  admits  of  gener.J  depletion, 
or  wbeu  tJie  symptuma  of  vascular  excitement 


•M  lam  mgaA,  loeal  bMBng  by  eappiof 

on  the  temple?s  or  nape  of  the  neck  may  be 
employed,  and  in  some  ca>te.s  may  be  con- 
joined witli  geiHtral  bleeding. 

In  caaes,  however,  dcj>cnding  chiefty  on 
eefehial  and  nervoua  iintatian,  and  charao- 
teri/e<I  by  a  i^eral  delicacy  of  fnin.  -^Kire 
habit  of  body,  a  pale  &ce,  smail  i're«|uent 
pulse,  irregular  hysterical  breathing,  and  other 
-siL  Ms  of  a  pnrnly  nervous  temperament,  copious 
bltediit}^  IS  Iniiljly  injurious,  and  only  aggra- 
vates the  £ytiipt<iiii>  liy  increasing  the  ceoeial 
irriubdity.  Tliere  may  be  intermediate  states, 
requiring  a  moderate  degree  of  local  depletion, 
the  (iisi  riinination  of  which  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  wactitiooer.  We  must 
alaoadd,  thai  local  piethem  in  die  brain  and 
other  org-.iris  may  sometinip^  exist  with  t^eiifrril 
debility,  and  that  paleness  and  lan^^or  should 
not  in  such  cases  deti t  the  practitioner  from 
having  recourse  to  local  bleeding ;  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases  requires,  however,  no 
ordinary  degree  of  tart  ami  caution.  It  is 
very  imponant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  vio* 
lence  or  the  eoovulanoos  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  patient,  for  no 
ooQvubious  arc  mote  violent  than  those  which 
occur  after  profitae  hemorrh^e  and  eatfcnae 
prrrstnition  ;  and,  as  cnn\iilsions  arise  pro- 
bably from  mere  cfcrebnd  and  iieiAuus  irri- 
tation in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases, 
the  practice  of  indiacrtminate  copious  blood- 
letting in  every  case  aodden  Jitf,  so  much 
in  favour  with  the  ]iiiblic  ai<d  a  jHini  in  i  f  di.' 
profession,  caiwot  be  too  strongly  deprecated ; 
the  principles  we  bud  down  on  this  aabject 
when  treating  of  ooma,  i^pfly  equally  to  eon- 

VulsiOQS.  ^ 

The  applicatioii  of  eoid  is  often  of  great 
aervioe  in  convulsive  diseases.  Cold  appl^ 
cations  to  the  head  are  particularly  beneficial, 

provide<I  they  be  used  assiduously  ;  they  may 
consist  of  cloths  dipped  in  water  and  vinegar, 
or  pounded  ice  put  into  a  bladder;  or  a  stilt 
better  method  is  tne  affusion  of  cold  w-ater  over 
the  head,  firequently  repealed,  llie  cold  batii, 
which  has  been  aidvised  by  some,  may  be 
suited  to  robust  constitutions,  but  would  be 
injurious,  during  the  paroxysm,  to  die  weak 
and  irritable;  the  cold  afhision,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Cuirie,  is  less  objectionable, 
and  in  cases  depoiding  on  pure  mrvona  inv 
T  ij  n,  especially  in  hysterical  females,  tlie 
htiock  given  by  dashing  cold  water  over  the 
body  MS  sometimes  cut  short  the  paroxysm, 
and  prevent'-d  n-^  recurrence.  The  same  effect 
has  In  en  obtained  by  free  exposure  to  cold  air, 
especially  in  children,  as  recommended  by  the 
late  Dr.  Gr^goiy  of  Edinbui]^.  A  free  cicciH 
lation  of  cool  air  roond  the  poti«it  is  always 
mo>t  desirable. 

The  application  of  haUf  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  waim  badi,  is  highly  beneficial 
nnd  in  very  general  use ;  it  soothes,  relaxes, 
and  act*  us  a  diffusible  stimulus.  The  warn 
bath  is  therefore  of  great  service  in  cases  aiU 
tended  with  a  hiffh  degree  of  general  nervous 
irrituion,  or  in  which  cutaneous  eni[Aioos  have 
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been  lepelled,  and  particalarly  when  there  is 
a  dry  rouG;h  jikin  uiul  <;rf;il  ri<;i<lily  of  fibre. 
Hie  affumon  of  cold  water  over  the  bead, 
whiht  the  patient  is  in  the  warm  bath,  or 
•tamte  in  wann  water,  ia  an  exodlant  pmo- 
tiee. 

Pta^athet  have  always  been  cla<i9ed  among 
the  mo«t  powerfiii  remedies  iu  the  treatment 
of  acute  nerrous  diseases ;  tlie  operation  of  a 
brisk  catlr.inic  during'  the  |)an)xy<sni  ]\:\s  the 
effect  in  roaov  cases  of  imoiediately  subduing 
flie  f^olence  of  the  symptoms,  and  more  espe- 
cinlly  where  they  have  Ix-t-n  induced  by  ;i 
disordered  state  of  the  buweb  :  a  cuinbiiiation 
of  calomel  and  jalap  is  the  most  activ  e  and 
efficacious  form  of  cathartic;  in  patients  of  a 
delicate  constitution  and  in  children,  a  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  milder  purgatives, 
mich  as  calomel  and  rhubarb.  When  cathaiw 
tics  cannot  be  administered  hf  die  mouth, 
they  will  act  almost  as  ethcaciously  in  the 
form  of  injection.  W  hilst  moderate  purfjing 
Is  decidedly  beneftcial,  the  repeated  exhibition 
of  drastic  punj:atires,  which  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite practice  of  late  years  in  this  country, 
cannot  hi;  too  strongly  condemned,  as  tend  in;,' 
to  induce  a  state  of  oenenl  exhaustion  and 
nerfous  irritability  simflar  to  that  which  ia  the 
eff' Lt  (if  i\ces>ive  bleeding.  No  one  can  have 
been  kept  fur  a  few  days  under  the  constant 
operation  of  brisk  cathutics  ivithout  feelhig  a 
ronsidt  mhlc  de.nce  nf  lanKuor  and  irritability. 
Tlitie  objections  are  particularly  applicable  to 
tlie  continued  use  of  calomel  and  Other  mer- 
curial preparations. 

When  the  primary  cause  of  all  diseases  was 
reft-rrrd  Id  itie  iiervuus  sv-tem,  ami  the  various 
morbid  phenomena  were  attributed  to  spasm 
and  nervous  debility,  opiatet  and  9tiimihait$ 
were  Irrr.'ely  arlmmistcnd  oii  a'!  occa.si()ns, 
and  the  death  of  the  patient  was  oReii  acce- 
Iciatedby  ovei^xcitement.  In  modem  times, 
however,  since  the  diK  irines  of  inflammation 
have  been  so  geneniUy  applied  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  the>r 
vahoua  symptoms  Imve  been  referred  to  mor- 
bid conditions  of  die  vaaniar  nystem,  prac- 
titioners have  fallen  nito  the  op|)Osite  extreme, 
and  laying  aside  all  due  consideration  of  the 
state  M  the  nervous  system,  have  employed 
such  remedies  only  ns  tend  tit  reduce  exet  ssive 
vascular  action.  Iu  lije  cia^ns  of  aiict;lions 
under  consideration,  if  the  violent  agitation  of 
the  nervous  system  continue  after  adet]uate 
bleeding  and  pur^^ng,  the  administratioii  of 
an  opiate  is  clesuly  indicated,  and  will  often 
be  veiy  advantageous.  VVlien  prescribed  un- 
der the  circumstances  staled,  it  should  be 
given  in  lari  e  doses. 

Tlie  exteriuti  application  of  laudanum,  in 
the  form  of  iirictions,  combined  with  stimu- 
lating linirnents,  is  an  excellent  mode  of 
administering  opiates,  esi)ccially  to  children. 
Sonietnnes  the  dire<t  apiilicaiiun  uf  upium  to 
llio  iikin,  aAer  the  cuticle  has  been  raised  by 
vesication  and  removed,  has  been  feuikl  a  veiy 
efKraeions  method  of  exliibitinvr  it. 

The  liabitual  use  of  opium  creates,  as  is 
well  known,  an  extreme  degiee  of  weakncn 


and  irritability  of  the  nemNis  system.  It  has 

sometimes  occiuTed  that  after  th<"  habit  had 
been  long  acquired,  and  the  opium  has  been 
raddenly  withdrawn,  the  most  fbnnidable 
attacks  of  convulsions  have  npenened  \n 
consequence  of  the  exhaustion  and  siiikiug  uf 
the  nervous  power;  the  patient  must  thew- 
fore  be  only  very  gradually  weaned  finm  bis 
indulgence  in  the  uK  of  ojuuin,  some  other 
less  j)emicious  stimulant  Ite-in^;,  if  possdde, 
substituted.  \Ve  have  known  the  spiritus 
ctheris  nitrici  and  camphor  mixtdfe  given  in 
snrh  with  considerable  nd\-nntage.  Tlje 
above  remarks  sue  equally  applicable  to  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors. 

A  variety  of  antispasmodics,  such  as  am- 
monia, musk,  aether,  camphor,  valerian,  and 
other  nK^dicme;*  of  this  class,  have  been  re- 
commended to  mitigate  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysm;  their  powers,  however,  are  so 
rl  iihtful  tliat  they  are  not  entitle<l  tf)  nuuh 
coniidence.  Tliese  remedies  appear  M>me- 
times  to  afford  relief  by  facilitating  the  ex- 

f ulsion  of  flatus  from  tiie  stomarh  .uid  bowels, 
t  may  also  be  added,  dial  when  there  are 
.syiti|^)toms  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  alkaline 
medicines  combined  with  antispasmodics  and 
aromatics  may  be  given  with  advantage ;  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  l  ah  ined  magnesia  in  some  aro- 
matic water  iios  been  known  iramediatelj  to  I 
relieve  a  fit  of  asthmatic  dyspniea  or  severe  | 
cramps  in  the  lower  extremities. 

Counitr-imtulion  la  beuettcial  when  ap- 
plied with  due  moderation;  huge  blisters  to 
the  head  are  decidedly  injurious,  preventing 
the  application  of  cold,  and  having  rather  a 
tendency  to  increase  Uie  cerebral  irritation ; 
small  blisters  are  therefore  piefeable,  and  their 
revulmve  effect  is  best  obtained  by  applying 
them  to  the  feet,  ailves  of  t!ie  legs,  tlie  inside 
of  the  thiglis,  or  along  the  sjiine.  Sinapisms 
and  other  stiimlating  iK)ultices  may  be  used 
in  the  same  manner,  or  the  feet  and  hands  may 
be  immersed  in  a  mustard  bath :  Uiese  simple 
remedies  uf  former  times  am  lOO  much  ne- 
glected in  the  present  day. 

Convnlsions  arising  from  profuse  hemor- 
rlia^io  or  after  excessive  lilooilletting,  are  gene- 
rally attended  witii  giddmess,  £untii^,  dull 
thmbbing,  pain  in  tlic  head,  and  a  tendency 
to  coma ;  under  siieh  circumstimccs  we  must 
have  rijcuurse  tu  tiio  adininLStration  of  dif- 
fusible stimulants  in  small  and  ftequently 
repeated  doses :  brandy  in  vrarm  gruel  is  the 
stimulant,  perhaps,  to  Imj  preferred ;  it  may  be 
1,'iven  alternately  with  can)onate  of  aininonia 
or  a:ther.  W  hilst  the  head  is  kept  cool  by 
evapoiating  lotions,  great  care  mast  be  taken 
to  preserve  a  due  de^^rec  of  hent  m  tl-p  t  xtre- 
nutiC'^  and  on  the  surface  of  the  b<Hiy  by  the 
usual  means. 

In  cases  of  convulsions  from  poisons,  the 
first  object  will  be  to  evacuate  the  stomach 
by  the  exhibition  of  powerful  emetics,  or  tlie 
empicqrment  of  the  stomach-pump;  the  sub- 
sequent  treatment  must  vary  according  to  die 
symptoms  and  n.iture  of  the  poison,  as  will 
be  detailed  under  the  pro{)cr  head.  We 
leftr  to  other  aitidat  ia  diis  woik  lor  die 
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tTNtnent  of  convulsion!  oeeaitoocd  by  the 

action  of  had  uikI  rnfrcury  on  the  animal 
economy;  tiic  un.Hlitic;itiuii»  applicablf  U>  ilie 
treatment  of  puerperal  and  innuitile  convul- 
sions are  also  detailed  in  tbeir  pnipm  place. 

Hie  local  treatment  required  when  coutuU 
sions  are  occasioned  by  wounds  of  the  neiVC^ 
or  tlie  laceration  of  part  of  the  body,  will 
be  ii]ieciiied  in  the  aitideTLTANrs.  In  coo- 
Milsiuns  (lt  [>i-i)<]iii,:  on  orimnic  dis*-;Lsc  of  tlio 
brdUl  oi  loug  ^uuidiu^s  Ute  treatment,  it  is 
obvious,  can  only  be  palliative. 

The  regubtion  of  the  pn^yiacik  treatment 
b  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  conTuliire 
affections,  but  inuri'  ]>;irticul;irly  in  thosa 
anoDialouSt  severe,  and  protracted  cases  which 
were  described  under  a  sepanie  seeUam.  Hm 
paroxysms  in  such  cases  frcqnontly  resist  evCfJ 
attempt  to  subdue  them,  and  little  can  be 
done  out  to  mitigate  their  severity.  We  stated 
that  the^e  anomalous  aflections  are  distinKuished 
by  considerable  disorder  in  the  functions  of 
the  uterine  or  digestive  organs,  and  by  a 
highly  disturbed  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
(wpendtof  on  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  ncnous  ap]wnitus 
of  the  great  sympathetic ;  and  tlutt  there  is 
often  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
tlie  dinra^vC  originates  in  a  priniai  v  afil<  tion 
of  some  |K>rtion  of  tlie  utrvuiis  sysltm,  or  in 
the  morbid  condition  of  any  of  the  other 
organs.  Our  attention  should,  therefore,  be 
diiecied,  after  the  retnoval  of  urgent  symp- 
toms, to  the  gradual  amelioration  r  f  utufral 
health,  as  the  most  effectual  meauii  uf  uvcr- 
ooming  M»t»amaA  action  in  jiarticular  organs. 

Our  remarks  on  the  injurious  fffetts  of 
excessive  bUcding  and  purging  during  the 
paroxysm  are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
ptophyUctic  treatment  U  has  frequently 
nappened  that  the  doll  headach  and  vertigo, 
wnnklecl  bruw,  throbbing  of  the  temporal 
arteries  and  carotids,  convulsive  twitches  of 
the  featiireB,  watdilulness  and  resdeas  amcie^, 
with  altematn  states  of  chill  and  morbid  heat, 
rapid  small  irregular  pul;:>c,  and  subsultus 
tendinum,  which  are  sure  indications  of  that 
extreme  irribtbility  of  tJie  brain  and  nervous 
system  so  appropriately  called  cerebral  erethism 
by  Dr.  Whitlock  NichoU,  have  been  mistaken 
for  symptoms  of  inDammauoa;  and  this 
serious  error  has  led  to  a  pMsevennM  in  tfraae 
very  measures  wliich  have  indneed  and  are 
calculated  to  aggravate  the  morbid  condition 
in  qoestion.  Instances  of  this  tocriplion 
have  not  iinfTpfjucntly  fallen  under  our  own 
observalioii ;  and  a  remarkable  one  is  afforded 
in  the  case  we  have  quoted  irom  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie.  Although  copious  and  frequent 
bleeding  may  appear  to  anbrd  temporary  relief 
when  tliereare  svinptoins  of  ])lelhoni,if  it!  n  :im 
the  hucity  of  fibre  which  so  strongly  predi^ 
poaes  to  a  plethoric  habit  A  tendency  to 
plethora  in  the  head  will  be  best  counteracted 
by  occasional  revulsi\  e  bleeding  from  tlie  lower 
extremities:  is,  for  instance,  the  abstraction 
of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  feet  by 
means  of  leeches,  or  the  opening  of  a  vein, 
Ihn  btoeding  being  cnooung^  qr  imineiiion 


in  a  warm  foot-bath.    We  have  fbttnd  tfut 

})?;ui  particularly  useful  in  cases  of  suppressed 
or  irregular  menstruation,  and  by  having 
recourse  to  it  at  the  approach  of  the  int  n5itrual 
period,  or  on  the  fint  appeannoe  of  any  of 
Uie  symptoms  dncaleninf  an  atbtfic  of  ooa> 
Tulsions,  we  may  oRen  sucm-d  in  warding; 
it  off.*  Bleeding  along  the  course  of  the 
spine  by  leeches  or  eoppinfr,  particularly  when 
tnere  is  tendem<»sji  on  presture,  will  sometimes 
relieve  very  distressing  »yiuuiuuis  uf  dyspatca, 
palpitation,  vomiting,  ana  gastrodynia,  <xr 
paitiai  oonvulsions  of  the  mnscles  oS  voluntarv 
motion ;  this  is  a  piactiee  hitherto  too  mncn 
ni-yletted.  Lett  lies  may  also  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  the  rectum.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  made  a  feoeral  role  not  to  cany  bloodlet- 
ting to  such  !in  extent,  with  rc?vpect  either  to  its 
frequency  or  iuiiuuiit,  as  to  itiijuir  the  general 
strength,  unles!«  thcare  be  decided  symptoms 
of  inflammation.  Counter-irritation  along  tlie 
spine  by  means  of  blisters,  tartar  emetic 
ointment,  and  stimuhitiM'^;  enibnx-ition.s  rom- 
bioed  with  opium,  has  been  found  a  very 
useAil  adjunct  to  local  depletion  ineonvulsions 
depending  on  nflTeclion  of  the  <^pinal  marrow. 

\Vhiist  violent  purging  is  tu  be  deprecated, 
a  moderate  course  of  jdterative  purgtitheif  il 
judiciously  manatred,  will  generally  form  an 
importaiil  part  of  the  prophylactic  treatineuL 
The  function  of  secretion  appears  to  be  under 
the  special  control  of  the  nen-ous  system, 
whatever  infltienoe  etonieal  aflhiiiy  or  galvanic 
agency  may  be  supposed  to  ii  i  *  <i^er  tlie 
ultimate  changes  of  tne  blood  in  tiie  accreting 
organs :  hence  it  is  that  in  all  cases  of  long 
continued  disturbance  of  the  nervous  ^slem, 
vvb  tiad  the  Hecretiutis  vitiated,  and  beoouiw 
in  their  turn  sources  of  iitilation :  dui  il 
exemplified  in  chlorotic  women,  and  in  duonic 
mental  alienation.  The  secretions,  therefore, 
in  ner^-Qus  diseases  should  always  be  carefully 
examined,  and  means  adopted  to  restore  lliem 
to  a  healthy  slate.  This  is  to  be  principally 
accomplished  by  the  continued  exnilniion  of 
mild  purgatives  for  a  ceruiin  length  of  time, 
SO  as  to  obtain  free  and  natural  evacuations, 
but  stopping  short  of  the  irritating  and  de- 
bilitating efit'cta  of  active  purging.  We  must 
be  guided  in  the  selection,  dose,  and  frequency 
of  repetition  of  the  aperients  fay  the  habit  of 
body  of  the  patient,  die  appearance  of  die 
tongue,  Hi  1  state  of  the  stomach,  an<l  the 
nature  of  tlie  alviiie  and  urinarv  discbar>;es. 
We  liave  found  a  combination  of  equal  jiarts 
of  thn  mussu  pilnlT'  liv;!niTj-\Ti,  pilula  rliei 
comp.  and  extractutn  ratiuirlicum,  produce  the 
desired  effects. 

Tonic  and  antispatmodie  remedies,  triven 
either  singly  or  in  combination  with  punr-^tives, 
are  in  ijenenil  remarkably  well  suited  to  that 
State  of  the  nervous  system  which  predisposes 
to  ooavnbiont.  We  would  obaervey  Iwwever, 

*  OrPricbard ,  in  hit  able  wwk  Ott  Kemms  PIsbus, 

has  glvfu  an  excclknt  liccount  of  the  convulsive 
nffections  which  not  unfrvquMilly  accompajiy  diaor* 
dcrcd  infiutruatitni ,  an  l  of  the  mode  of  irealnicnt  ; 
to  which  lha  n*det  is  referrod  for  more  ample 
details. 
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with  respec  t  lo  Hns  class  of  rt^medies,  that  if  giveu 
SO  as  to  create  a  high  state  of  habitual  excite- 
ment, their  efliects  will  be  decidedly  injurious. 
The  practice,  therefore,  of  administering  in- 
discriraiiiattly  strong  doses  of  ammonin,  tiher, 
or  valerian,  aud  alloM-ing  a  free  \ae  of  wioe, 
to  nomms  and  hysterical  women,  is  often 
hidily  iinpmper.    We  can  only  exj>ect  to  do 
good  as  fiir  as  we  can  succeed  in  gntdmlly  and 
pennaoently  increasing  the  tone  <it  tlu'  m  rvuus 
system.    Tliis  tfffct  may  be  fully  obtaiticil 
by  moderate  doses  of  some  of  iho  toujc  aiid 
anuspiLsincxIic  medicines,  given  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  tijne,  in  coi^imction  with 
gentle  aperients.  Tlie  prepaiations  of  iron 
and  bark  are  the  tonics  generally  to  be  prcferrt  d 
for  their  great  efficacy  in  restoring  the  tone 
of  the  nervous  system  whenever  it  haa  been 
LTuliiriUy  iiiucl)  impaired.    Iron  has  also  the 
iiJiaii(a;4e  uf  acLuig  as  an  emmenagogue,  and 
(orreiting  that  deficiency  and  irregularity  in 
the  functions  of  the  utenis  wbidi  is  so  ofken 
the  sole  cause  of  the  disordered  state  of  the 
health  :  a  sinking  instance  of  its  power  in 
this  respect  i&  afforded  in  the  case  of  anomalous 
oonfubive  disease  already  alludetl  to,  as  quoted 
from  Dr.  Abercrombie.    We  have  used  with 
oousideiable  advantage  in  similar  cases,  tlie 
carbonate  of  iron  combined  in  a  mixture  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  tincture  of  alot's ; 
it  must  be  given  to  the  extent  of  between  one 
and  two  drachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours : 
when  carried  beyond  this  dose  it  remains 
accnmulated  and  perlectly  inert  in  the  ali- 
ijj'  [fi'v  eanal.    Trio  pre  pan  lion-?  of  zinc,  the 
solution  of  arsenic,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
several  of  the  fetid  gums  have  likewise  been 
strongly  recommended,  and   may  no  doubt 
on  iiiatiy  occasions  be  given  Witli  btrnetit.  All 
medicines  acting  on  the  nervous  system  lose 
tbeir  effect  b^  habit ;  aud  it  is  a  good  general 
role  to  substitute  occasionally  one  for  another. 

llie  cold  and  warm  halh  are  still  more 
nduable  remedies  in  the  prophylactic  treatment 
of  eovvohnons  dian  during  the  paroxysm. 
The  daily  ti^c  of  the  cold  shower-bath,  with 
tl^  feet  immersed  ia  hot  water,  and  also  cold 
sea  bathing  in  summer,  tend  powerftiii  i 
increase  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system.  Tlie 
warm   balij   or  tepid  shower-balh  must  be 
ordered  for  delicate  patients,  too  sensitive  to 
hear  the  sudden  impression  of  cold ;  but 
it  is  very  desirable  to  lessen  by  degrees  this 
extreme  susceptibility,  by  lowering  gradually 
tite  temperature  of  the  water.    We  must  in 
general  be  guided  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
and  the  vigour  of  tin  f  r  t  tiiujjon  in  the  choice 
of  the  cold  or  warm  Utth.    Tliere  is  a  re- 
markable sympathy  Ixjiween  the  functions  of 
the  skin  and  those  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system ;  and  it  is  always  of  first  importance 
to  excite  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  which 
is  generally  dry  and  torpid,  in  persons  subject 
to  convulsive  aflhctions.  The  natmal  vapowi- 
baths  found  in  the  caverns  of  the  volcanic 
mountains  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Naples 
weie  in  ginat  repute  for  the  cute  of  conmlsive 
diseases  amnnR  the  Romans,  and   an>  still 
much  resorted  to  by  the  preseut  loliabitaiits 


of  tlie  country.    We  have  lieen  llie  use  of 
vapour-baths  attended  with  tlie  verv  best  results 
in  some  intractable  cases  of  convulsions. 
Hiere  are  few  things  of  greater  importance 

in  the  tre-altnent  of  coiivnlsions  than  tin-  n-iju- 
lation  of  the  dut ;  for  a  disordered  and  irritable 
slate  of  die  stomach  and  bowds  fiequently 
Ofierates  as  nn  exrifim;  caiise.  In  cases 
attended  with  getier«il  pleiliont  iuid  a  tendency 
to  cerebral  congestion,  the  diet  must  be  very 
spare  ;  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors  are 
to  be  entirely  prohibited,  and  a  milk  aud 
vegetable  diet,  with  light  broths,  y)res<  ril)ed. 
By  perseverii^  in  this  aootiiing  plan,  attacks 
of  convulsions  threatening  to  assume  the  ciia> 
racti  r  of  regular  epilepsy  have  been  completely 
overcome.  In  cases,  huwever,  of  an  opposite 
description,  characterised  by  buiguur  ;uid  irri- 
tability, the  diet,  although  simple^  should  be 
uourLshing. 

The  moral  management  of  tfie  pntioit  re- 
quires attention;  pains  should  be  taken  to 
remove  him  (rom  the  influence  of  eveiypre- 

di.siMjsini;  and  exritini;  cause,  such  as  crowded 
hot  rooms,  late  hounk  sedentary  habits,  mental 
amdely,  &e.  It  is  of  consequence  to  provide 
some  occupation  or  diversion  for  the  idle,  in 
order  to  withdrdw  tliem  from  llie  study  uf  their 
own  feelings;  as  few  things  tend  moi-c  to 
increase  nerv  ous  irritabili^  than  a  mind  preying 
on  itself.  The  power  of  volition  over  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  is  greater  than 
is  generally  supposed.  When  convuUious 
recur  from  mere  nabit,  diis  morWd  habit  has 
in  some  cases  been  completely  broken  by  a 
strong  and  sudden  etibrt  of  the  will :  it  is 
advisable,  Uierefore,  not  to  cneonniire  such 
patients  to  yifld  to  tlieir  ferlinys  by  showing 
iJiem  too  much  sympathy,  but  ratlier  to  re- 
monstrate with  them  temperately,  insisting 
that  they  liave  it  greatly  in  tlieir  power  to  resist 
^  first  approaches  of  die  p;m>xysm,  if  they 
will  only  rcMiIutely  determine  to  exert  it.  It 
is  quite  certaiu  tluu  children  have  been  fright- 
enol  oaf  of  ooavnlnons  as  well  as  frightened 
into  them  ;  and  it  is  by  arttntr  on  the  nervous 
system  throu'^di  the  medium  of  tlie  miaffiuation, 
that  quacks,  soothsayers,  and  fianatics  have 
acquired  such  oelebiiiy  in  the  cure  of  nervons 
diseases. 

(Adnr  Crm^fiud.) 

CONVULSIONS,  IvPAKTiu.  The  pre- 
sent article  is  intended  to  include  only  those 
convulsive  dise^ises  which  are  either  peculiar 
to  tlie  earliest  periods  of  life,  or  are  h(  < om- 
panied  witli  such  circumstances  as  moddy  the 
symptoms,  and  require  some  peculiarity  lu  tliu 
treatment.  Convubions  are  so  frequent  in 
young  chUdien,  and  so  often  fetalp  that  it  be- 
comes of  great  importance  to  consider  whether 
tlieir  nature,  causes,  and  treatment,  are  pro- 

Krly  understood.  Without  hesitation  it  may 
stated,  that  till  very  recently  authon  and 
practitioners  were  l>y  far  too  apt  to  generalise 
in  these  cases,  and  the  practice  cuuseuuetitly 
degenented  into  routine,  and  that  often  on 
mistaken  principles.  In  roost  cases  tlie  con- 
vulsions of  young  children  are  symptomatic  of 
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saowodwrdiiMM;  Imt  although  the  iccolletv 

tio;i  of  Uiis  feet  in  eMrfiiifly  iii)ix>rtiuit, —  ils 
u{>oii  the  nature  of  Ouit  particular  disease  the 
trmtment  chieHy  depends, — yet  there  it  mifl- 
Cient  danger  in  tlio  iininetjiatp  :iti;u  k  to  irnder 
it  proj»er  to  give  a  full  liiistury,  iii  the  Hn>t 
instance,  of  the  aflectioii  iLself,  the  symptoms 
wtiicb  wee  prewnt,  ukd  tbe  best  mode  w  «Ue- 
viaUng  theiii. 

History  of  thr  affurk. — Mr.  North,  in  his 
excellent  work  ou  the  convulsions  of  infants, 
has  described  varioiiH  symptoms  whk*  may  be 
considered  jirr-nKmitory  of  nn  impftidirii:  atiiM  k, 
indfj)eii(ltiitlv  <>i  Uie  existence  ol  any  |<iinicular 
dis«;isr,  ;uiil  ;ill  of  which  evince  an  increased 
imtahilily  of  myttem.  The  most  striking  of 
dwM  altentkms  in  the  child's  usual  habits  are, 
the  starting  at  \*  ry  slu^ht  hoim-s,  :»  (listurl«;d 
sleep,  with  frequent  fits  of  crying  from  tndiug 
causes,  and  great  peevishiww  of  temper.  Theie 
is  also,  often,  a  fretjtipnt  fixing  of  tin-  t  yt  s,  ati 
uscillatory  motion  of  tiie  pupils,  a  momentary 
coDtmctioii,  and  again  a  sudden  dilatatieQ  of 
the  pupil,  and  a  want  of  ron«ipnt  between  the 
pupils  of  both  eye»,  so  tluii  one  will  luiitjuct 
whilst  the  other  dilates.  The  countenance  is 
alternately  Auabed  and  pale;  sudden  animation 
is  foUoised  fay  as  sudden  a  fit  of  languor,  and 
inegularity  in  die  breathing,  jwrtirul  iily  with 
abort  catchings  of  the  breath  followed  by  long 
and  deep  inapiRiion.  Hiocough,  too,  fte> 
quently  occur>-.  Tlie  fingers  are  krpt  rnii-,taiitlv 
twiithuig,  ur  the  hand  is  clenched,  U**;  lljumb 
stiffly  contracted  on  the  palm,  the  toes  drawn 
iUf  and  the  foot  and  wnst  bent  downwards. 
To  these  symptoms  may  he  often  added  a  pe- 
culiar bIueiiL'>s  about  the  mouth,  hiuI  a  ijmclud 
countenance.  Many  of  the  above  appearances, 
liowever,  are  overiooked  by  ibc  attendanta; 
and  often  without  any  wamiaig  vriudievcr  a 
convulsion  takes  place. 

Ill  Uie  attack  itself  there  is,  says  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  "  a  universal  spasmodic  contraction  of 
all  the  voluntary  and  many  of  the  involuntaiy 
muscles  of  the  Ixxly,  arcom])anied  by  foam- 
ing at  Ute  mouthy  protrusion  of  the  tongue, 
stainngof  the  eyes,  distorUon  of  the  eye^ls, 
laborious  and  obstructed  rcspiralioii,  some- 
times aGCon)|>atuc<l  with  a  violent  redness  of 
the  fiue  arui  scalp  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paroxysm,  followed  by  a  ]iur|)!e  colour  of  the 
whole  body  at  the  end  of  il."  Tiiis,  however, 
is  the  history  of  a  severe  case:  there  may  l)e 
onlv  sli^t  twitchings  of  tlie  fece  or  of  the 
limbs,  with  a  distorted  eye,  and  bluish  circle 
round  the  tiioiith.  The  limbs  may  he  alter- 
nately relaxed  and  contracted,  and  only  one 
part  or  one  side  of  the  body  may  be  oonvulsttl 
at  the  samp  time  :  in  some  instances  this  hap- 
i>eiis  alternately  with  a  similar  affection  of  the 
other  side  seveind  times  m  regular  succeasion. 
As  tlie  paroxysm  subsides,  the  convulsive  mo- 
tions become  gradually  less  violent  and  lei>j> 
constant ;  the  natural  colour  and  ap)>earaiice 
returns;  the  child  takes  a  deep  and  full  mspi- 
mtioo  and  is  then  able  to  cry ;  and  frequently 
a  refresliiiiu  sleep  succeeds.  Hie  attacks  may 
be  renewed  and  again  subside  several  succes- 
sive tijoeif  till  pmct  ralief  is  obtoiiMd ;  or. 


on  the  odier  hand,  even  Ae  first  paroxysm  may 

be  fiital.  nil'  convulsions  may  l>e  momtiitary, 
or  may  last  only  for  a  few  minutes;  or  tbi^ 
m^  eontimie,  with  but  sborl  intervals,  fbr  a 

CTcnt  many  days.  Except  t}ir  excitintj  rau!>e 
of  the  paroxysm  is  of  such  a  uature  ds  to  be 
attendee!  vMth  fever  or  disturbance  of  the  intel- 
lectual functions,  these  cbamctem  are  not  ea- 
sential  to  an  attack  of  oonvubions. 

J*fjffi<J,-uy. — It  has  l>een  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  by  tlie  late  Dr.  John  Clarke,  that  "  in 
every  case  of  convulsion  the  bram  is  at  the 
time  or;;anically  afTccted,  either  (lire*  tl\  or  in- 
directly." As  the  nuiia^ement  ot  the  case 
depends  essentially  upon  a  correct  view  of  this 
im|K)rlant  question,  it  is  highly  neccstaiy  to 
investigate  its  accuracy.  Mr.  North  has  very 
ably  exposi:^  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  J.  Clarke's 
assumption,  and  the  errors  into  which  a  sup> 
posed  existence  of  "  head  afliKtion'*  has  led 
many  jirar  iitioners.  That  the  nervous  system 
IS  iitipiicaied  in  the  immediate  coovubion  is 
not  deniitl,  but  that  the  biaitt  is  ''otgauicully  ' 
afTei  ted,  or  that  even  a  congested  stale  of  the 
ves».*els.  ol  tlie  brdiu  lakes  pjace  in  every  case, 
is  extremely  improbable.  The  bwin  is  often 
in  a  very  opposite  state  to  that  of  vascular 
excitement  or  plethora;  being  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  continuance  of  exhausting  causes, 
placed  in  that  condition  of  "  diminished 
energy  of  the  vital  fefoe,'*  which  leads  to  what 
has  been  called  uervous  irritabibty.  llie  dis- 
liiicliun  between  these  two  opposite  may 
be  recognised  by  an  observant  eye  with  tolem- 
ble  facility,  and  by  attending  to  the  previous 
history  and  condition  of  the  putient,  and  to 
s(niie  peculiarities  in  the  attack  its«-lf.  U'liere 
there  has  been  a  hot  skin,  particularly  of  the 
head  and  6oe,  a  flushed  countenanee,  e  rapid 
and  hard  pulse,  a  suffused  red  state  tIh 
conjunctiva,  a  contracted  pupil,  with  intoler- 
ance of  light, — an  excited  circulation  through 
the  bniin  vcr)  clearly  exists,  probably  leading 
oil  lu  uitlaiuiualory  acliou.  And  again,  where 
the  child  is  heavy  and  stupid,  the  pupils 
dilated,  the  eyes  occasionally  or  ooostantty 
contorted,  «Dd  the  power  of  fixing  both  on  Oe 
same  object  much  impaired  ;  the  ])ulse  irrt;^- 
lar  or  slow ;  the  veins  on  the  loreh«^,  neck, 
and  scalp  turgid  and  dark ;  the  counteminoe 
bluish  ;  the  head  larue,  orras.onally  hotter 
dian  natuml ;  and  the  jimtaiulh.  i/ti  Muucniiy 
devattd  and  convex  f— «  congested  state  of  die 
vessels  of  the  biain,  especially  of  the  sinuses, 
evidently  exists.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  common  to  meet  with  convulsions  where 
the  child  is  pale  and  thin,  the  body  vrasted  by 
illness  or  by  violent  and  exhausting  remedies, 

the  skin  cooler  th.ui  tiatcr;!.  :itid  the  veins  on 
the  surface  Hp(>aiYiUly  blocniless.  In  such 
cases  tlie  head,  at  first  sight,  looks  dispraposw 
tioiiablv  Iar^,'e,  but  this  will  he  found  to  be  an 
erroneous  iiupre^ioii,  an.suig  from  the  dimin- 
ished bulk  of  the  body  and  neck.  In  this  de- 
scription of  case,  also,  there  is  a  very  important 
guide,  (Uiough  not  noticed  in  books  on  the 
subject,)  viz.  t\wJoittitnt  lit  U  iiu  /  ,  <  ^  /  ,  i,/ 
coHcotx,  Although  tlteie  may  bt:  drnwitiut^ 
and  stupor,  a  dthled  pupil  and  squimiai^  and 
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■Khoogh  during  the  immediate  convulsive  pa- 

roxysin,  by  the  violence  of  the  muscular  a^ita- 
tiuu,  tiie  oounteuatue  becomes  flushed^  the 
vessels  of  the  scalp  loaded,  and  the  fiialuielll 
elevated,  yet  this  condition  ii  only  tempocary, 
and  any  thing  but  a  state  of  vascular  energy  or 
plethora  can  be  sii])i)osi'<l  jjossiblt;.  Tlie  f  yt-s 
of  the  profiessioo  have  been  opened  latterly  to 
tfiii  condition  of  the  bttb  in  infimtt,  as 
Intinc  hi/drocephaluM,  by  the  writings  of  Drs. 
Gooch  and  Marshall  Hall ;  and  the  same 
valuable  obserx'ations  are  quite  as  applicable 
to  tlit>  subject  of  convulsions.  It  will  be 
tuAdy  uadorrtood,  therefore,  how  faulty  must 
be  tlie  routine  practice  of  abstracting  blood,  as 
a  matter  of  coutm^  in  all  oaaes  of  coovuUnona. 

Cmaa. — ^It  has  been  already  stated  that 
infantile  convulsions,  in  nearly  every  ca-*!',  are 
to  be  considered  mtiier  as  symptoms  of  other 
aflectkHM,  ani  our  mode  of  treatment  must  be 

in  a  Krc-.it  r!i(*:isure  inriuenre<l  by  the  <;upposed 
cause,  it  luay  be  UoubitJ,  indeed,  whetlier 
nal  idioiialhie  cwvulsiuns  ever  occur.  Tiiese 
causes  aie  so  muiienMu  that  it  vrould  be  nearly 
impossible  to  enumenUe  them  all,  and  many 
can  only  be  just  alluded  to,  as  the  diseases 
themselves  axe  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  thu 
vrork. 

From  tlie  fir?t  momtmt  of  birth  a  child  is 
liable  to  convulsions,  iVum  pressure  on  tlie  head 
during  labour,  or  from  mecnantcal  injury  in  an 
artificial  delivery ;  and  there  is  not  a  malady 
which  can  occur  during  the  early  period  of 
infancy  which  may  not  give  rise  to  an  attack. 
Itetention  of  the  meconium,  stoppage  of  the 
urine,  an  ill-conditioned  state  of  d»  umbilical 
cord  after  divis  i  n     ti  irritable,  relaxed,  or 
loaded  state  of  tlit  boweU,  a  lull  stomach,  air 
in  the  intestinal  canal  causing  painful  gripiufs 
and  oupression,  improper  footf,  a  stron^^j  <4lare 
of  li'^iit,  ^xid  loud  noist;:>,  mc  aiuuu^st  those 
causes  which  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  infant  Ufe.  As  soon  as  the  pro- 
cess of  teething  eommenoes,  ftom  the  gieat 
iiriUition  and  often  (i-brile  c\citen)ent  |>roduee(I, 
convulsions  are  liable  to  be  brought  on  with 
•veiry  tooth,  as  it  makes  progress  through  the 
gums.    Worms  in  the  intestines  frequently  ex- 
cite convulsions,  their  presence  m  the  body 
being  distmguishable  by  the  ustnd  symptoms. 
The  sudden  dryiiv;  up  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
or  of  di»char>;in'^  sores  behind  the  ears  or  upon 
tlie  head,  witliout  keeping;  up  at  the  same 
time  a      evacuation  from  the  bowels  or  else* 
wbeie,  is  oecasionally  followed  by  oonrulstv^ 
attacks ;  and  the  onset  or  sudden  suppression 
of  measles,  small-pox,  or  any  eruptive  febrile 
diseases,  is  of^en  accompanied  by  them.  A 
tit  of  hooping-cough  will  often  terminate  in  a 
regular  convulsion  from  tlie  violence  witli  which 
the  blood  is  driven  to  the  head,  and  the  ditK- 
ctU^  with  which  it  circulates  through  the  lungs. 
The  frequent  improper  drugging  of  dlildien 
with  ardent  spirits,  or  iwteiii  medieincscontain- 
in^  opium,  for  the  puqiose  of  keeping  them 
quiet  and  procuring  sl««p,  keeps  the  tender 
lit  r\"ii--    strm  of  an  infant  in  such  a  s'nir 
uriuibiiuy,  tliat  convulsions  will  very  probably 
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at  once  inducing  an  attack.  ConvuMons  may 

occur  from  mere  pain,  however  caused,  if 
Severe  and  lou^  continued, — the  degree  of  pain 
require*!  ui  course  depending  on  tlie  condition 
of  the  child  ai  the  time,  as  to  an  irritable  or  a 
pledioric  state  of  the  brain.  In  the  same  way, 
sudden  friubts,  violent  pitssions,  fits  of  crying 
or  of  coughing,  and  any  rapid  rotatory  motion, 
may  be  causes  of  attacks.  Blows  on  the  head, 
concussions  of  the  brain,  orcr.inir  lesions  of  that 
organ,  tumom,  bouy  de|H)^tt&,  ur  coagula  within 
tlie  cranium,  inflammation  of  the  membianes, 
and  either  chronic  or  acute  hydrocephalus,  must 
also  be  euumerated  among  the  causes  of  con- 
vulsions. 

infantile  convuUions  have  been  stated  to 
be  sometimes  epidemic,  but  as  Mr.  Noith 

has  very  propurlv  oI)served,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  presume  that  ficom  local  causes 
some  efudenuc  disease  had  prevailed,  of  whit^ 
convulsions  were  symptomatic. 

Pritgnosis. — In  prognosticating  the  result  of 
a  convulsive  attack,  regard  must  be  chiefly  had 
to  the  causes,  if  they  can  be  ascertained,  the 
possibility  of  removing  them  being  the  ground 
on  winch  we  should  rest  our  opini(ni  ;  but 
though  this  will  be  our  safest  guide  as  to  the 
probability,  it  must  always  be  recollected  that 
any  single  paroxysm,  if  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued, may  be  &.tal :  we  must  aUo  be  partly 
guided  by  the  constitution  of  the  chihl;  a  very 
irritable  constitution  will  be  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions by  much  slighter  causes  than  one 
more  robust  and  of  a  b  ss  df);ree  of  sus('ei»nbi- 
Lity;  tlie  prugoosis,  therefore,  in  the  latter 
cases  shoura  be  more  guaided. 

Ti  till  lilt  nt. — The  treatment  of  tbt  •mmprliate 
attack  IS  ^eneraUy  well  uiideti>tood,  even  by 
mothers  and  nutscs,  The  great  point  perhaps 
is  not  to  attempt  too  much.  A  warm  both  u 
usually  llie  lir»t  thing  tripd,  uiui  will  often 
alone  be  sufficient  to  abate  the  paroxysm,  but 
is  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately.  Otlier 
means  are— dashing  cold  water  on  the  ftce 
and  bead,  wet  cloiiis  or  pounded  iee  constantly 
applied  to  the  scalp,  clysters  ui  aromatic  dis- 
tulSed  waters,  or  of  assatvetida,  combined  with 
castor-oil  or  the  neutral  sdts ;  ehalinij;  the 
hands  and  feet  with  brandy  or  a*tlier.  Slioidd 
the  abdomen  be  distended  with  air,  which  is 
very  commonly  the  caaei,  a  few  dfopa  of  sal 
vohitile  may  be  given  in  peppermmt>water, 
and  the  belly  rubbed  freely  witli  the  hand,  or 
with  any  gently  stimuhiting  Imimeot.  A  purga- 
tive of  an  active  character,  oonsistinff  of  calomel 
with  jalap  or  scammony,  may  Ix;  jjiven  if  the 
child  can  swallow;  or,  sliould  any  improper 
article  of  food  have  been  recently  taken,  an 
emetic  should  l>c  u<lministered.  It  is  not 
always  pu4*sibl«  to  colkcl  accurate  information 
on  this  point  at  tlie  time,  for  it  does  not  always 
follow  tliai  the  ofliiudi^g  aliment  should  have 
been  very  recently  eaten.  Tlie  writer  attended 
a  case  where,  vomiting  l)ein^  excited,  imme- 
diate relief  was  obtamcd  by  tlie  expulsion  of 
sevml  tmdigested  raisins,  which  had  been 
L^-tvtn  to  the  child  (four  years  of  a^e)  nearly 
a  week  before,  it  is  the  constant  plan  of 
aome  pnctilioiien  to  tbitnct  blood  in  aU  casta 
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of  ooimitmom  in  youn^  chiIdT«n ;  but,  as  we 

have  shown  alroady.  tin*  \>  not  t<>  ili  ft'tKlt-d 
in  alt  cases  by  teuton^  nor  does  experience 
justify  th«  pfactice.  Where,  however,  a  ple- 
thfiric  nr  tt)a  enpr^fttc  mnditioii  of  thf  vessels 
of  the  brain  obtains  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable 
to  relieve  the  ImkI  by  bloodletting.  \  cry  often, 
wheie  there  is  an  obstinately  constipated  state 
of  the  bowels,*  pur^tive  medicines  will  not 
stH  ci  .d  in  removiu'^  some  offending  matter 
fnim  the  intestines  until  cerebral  prewure  has 
been  removed  by  taking  away  Mood  from  the 
n«*iL;li1>i)urh(><)<i.  For  tlu^  |iur|)<>M\  ci|K'iiini;  tlio 
jugular  vein  a  the  reudiet^i  <tiui  (terbajis  ihv. 
most  effectual  method;  or,  should  it  I*'  j>n- 
fened,  cupping,  or  tlie  application  of  Wft  la-j 
on  the  temples,  or  Itehina  the  ears,  may  lie 
IkkI  recourse  to.  Tlic  quantity  nt  blood  drawn 
miut  depend  on  the  strengUi  of  tlie  child  and 
the  fiolenee  of  the  symptoms ;  and  altfaougti 
on  the  vvImiIi',  under  such  c  irt  uinstaiircs,  rhiU 
dren  of  a  tender  age  bear  the  loss  of  a  larger 
qnanti^  of  blood  than  would  be  supposed, 
very  safely,  vft  rarr  must  be  taken  lest  the 
child  be  broujijhi  luio  ilut  slate  of  exhaustion 
in  which  convulsions  are  very  apt  to  occur 
ftom  ao  exactly  opposite  cerebral  condition. 
The  writer  of  this  article  saw  a  plethoric  child, 

<>r  a  year  oKI,  ciipjMd  to  fiintiii-T  diinni:  a 

:>t:vt;fe  convulsive  attack,  and  no  sooner  had 
the  faintness  subsided,  and  the  child  was  left 
lj|ca(  hcil,  wiiti  ;i  i//  r  r(  ?'r(/  fonfaru-llc,  llian  a 
kecund  and  siil,  .n  m  wolfid  cunvulstion  took 
place,  from  wlnt  li  it  was  with  extreme  dillieoity 
KOOrered.    Should  the  child  be  of  an  age  at 
which  the  process  of  dentition  would  be  at  all 
liktiv  to  l>i'  '^oiiii^  iirj,  wf  should  be  overlookiiii^ 
a  very  esseatial  port  of  the  treatiyent  if  the 
gwttt  were  no«  to  be  freely  and  estensively 
scarified  :  hnr.-  f^cforc  a  tootli  is.  near  tlie  sur- 
face this  IS  uluii  of"  great  service,  and  removes 
one  of  tlie  most  frequent  causes  of  irritation. 
Should  thp  (  ase  be  one  of  .rrt  tt  irritability  of 
brain  without  uletliora,  after  aliackiiig  the  ex- 
citing cause  where  it  is  possible  to  remove  it, 
should  the  convulsions  sull  continue,  auttspas- 
nodic  medicines  may  be  liberally  admmistered, 
such  a.s  the  ;Ls.s,afiiti(la  inixturi',  anunonia,  ciiii- 
pbor,  lether  and  musk,  and  even  opium;  but 
m»m  tbe  uncerlain  elfecu  of  the  latter  medi- 
cine on  very  young  children,  this  must  lie  done 
with  great  caution.    Where  tlicre  has  been  a 
very  irritable  state  of  the  bowels,  opium  is 
peiticalarly  useful  when  combined  with  chalk 
andaromatics ;  die  ^mlvis  cretaf  composUu^  cum 
opio  nf  the  iiharmaco]K£ia  is  a  convenient  form, 
from  the  small  quantity  of  the  opiate  which 
it  ooatains ;  ftom  one  to  ten  gnms  may  be 
given,  according  to  the  age  of  tlie  child,  and 
repeated  every  hour  or  two,  till  the  desired 
emct  is  prodfuced.   Most  of  the  advertised 
eonvuUivc  }>tnr<it  rs,  as  they  arc  termed,  consist 
of  chalk  combmed  with  musk  and  aromatics. 
In  some  instances,  and  not  always  in  very  weak 
and  exhausted  children,  there  is  constitutionally 
an  exceedingly  irritable  stale  of  the  nervous 
system,  leading  to  c  nvulsions  resembling  those 
of  an  epileptic  natitie.  In  these  cases,  tonics 
of  a  veiy  decided  clinMler»  won  Ibr  inMnwe, 


ham  been  ftmnd  by  iSm  writer  sometines  as 

u>eful  as  they  ha\e  (>een  ]ou<x  known  t^>  Ik-  in  a 
more  advanced  s^e.  A  child  of  two  montM 
old,  lafffe  and  ml,  was  seised  with  violent 
coriVTil'«ion'!  snHdetily,  the  lK)vvels  liavinir  been 
disordered  from  bad  breast-iuilk  for  a  few  days 
pneviouslj.  Tbe  ooovnlsions  lasted  for  irto** 
tfen  dm^  ■ometimes  occurring  three  or  four 
times  in  an  honr,  and  never  ceasing  for  more 
than  four  or  five  hours  at  a  time  The  <<)Mt.i- 
nelle  was  depre&sed  and  concave  always  m  the 
intervals  of  each  {Kimxy^sm,  and  no  bwod  was 

taken  in  (  onsi-(|u<  iice  ;  the  treatment  consisting 
of  antispa8roodiL*S,  txtenuil  iippUcatiuu»>,  clys- 
ters, (Hirgatives,  and  also  of  opiates,  one  drop 
of  laiidaiiuin  having  l<een  admin.stered  every 
hour  f<»r  a  considerable  nural)er  of  doses.  Tins 
treatment  was  pursued  fur  a  fortnight  with  no 
permanent  tmprovement.  On  the  seventeenth 
day  tbe  bad  success  of  tbe  previous  leraediea 
induced  the  writer  to  try  the  carbonate  of  iron, 
of  which  five  grams  in  honey  were  given  every 
two  hours  for  two  days.  AAer  the  second  dose 
llif  f7icf>  betTime  florid,  the  fontanelle  cK  \  r  -t  rl, 
and  the  convulsions  ceased.  In  the  nitervaU 
of  the  fits  the  child  took  copiously  of  breast- 
milk,  by  means  of  a  spoon,  duriiw  the  whole 
period.  The  infant  remained  well  for  a  twelTe- 
inonlh,  and  tht  n  died  from  hoopin;4-coui:h. 

When  the  immediate  paroxysm  of  coovidsion 
has  been  subdued,  its  recurience  nuist  be 
carefully  guarded  against  by  attentively  investi- 
gating Uie  state  of  the  child's  health  up  to  the 
time  of  die  seisure,  and  also  avoiding  and  re* 
moving  what  may  appear  to  have  been  the 
remote  cause  of  ilic  immediate  attack.  It  is 
too  much  the  fa.shion  in  all  cases  where  fits 
have  occurred,  at  once  to  b^n  a  system  f»f 
starvation  and  depletion.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  plan  can  only  be  adapted  to  the  c;ls<>s 
wliere  liiere  are  evident  signs  of  pletiiora  or  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  nead.  Where 
exhaustion  ami  emaciation  already  exist,  a 
carefully  .graduated  strengthening  plan,  both 
of  diet  and  medicine,  becomes  propety  and, 
imited  with  quiet,  and  a  change  to  a  purer 
atmosphere,  will  often  answer  our  most  san- 
guine exjjectauons.  It  would  only  be  us<-lesi 
repetition  to  detail  the  treatment  proper  to  each 
of  the  many  causes  of  convulsiom  enumeraled 
above ;  we  refer  to  the  different  disordecs 
under  their  respective  heads.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficent  to  recollect  that  when  once  childien 
have  been  .seized  with  convulsions,  they  are 
very  likely  to  recur,  even  from  causes  very 
dissimilar  to  those  which  produced  the  first 
attack;  the  brain  remaining  more  susceptihle 
than  before.  Every  thing  which  nny  add  to 
thi-'  -ti-rpptibility  shouhl  ue  carefully  avoided; 
tile  bovvcU  should  be  regulated,  liie  diet  nar> 
rowly  watched,  boUi  as  to  quantity  :uid  cjuality, 
the  cxtTcise  kept  within  bounds,  heated  rooms 
and  iate  tiours  interdicted,  and  even  tlie  moral 
and  intellectual  education  should  conducted 
vrith  reference  to  this  condition  of  brain,'— too 
great  and  tuo  frequent  mental  excitement  beini; 
hi^ly  pernicious. 

Before  concluding  this  article  it  is  proper  to 
notiGe  that  very  young  infantt  m  oAen  unotad 
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with  what  nurses  call  •*  inward  fits."  In  these 
cases  there  is  a  ruHin<;  about  uf  ilw  eyes  wlien 
asleep,  a  drawinpr  down  of  the  mouth  with 
Btight  twitchin:L(s,  frequent  siQiling  during  sleep, 
and  occasionally  a  little  blueoesa  about  the 
mouth.  These  symptoms  are  owinjr  uenerally 
to  distension  of  the  stomach  and  to  datuleooe, 
and  are  easily  disttelled  by  frictions  on  the  lli^ 
niarh,  back,  and  i  owrls,  or  a  littir  il  volitiley 
or  some  of  tiie  aromat;i;  dtstille<l  waters. 

There  is  a  convulsive  afftction  of  a  very 
peciiliiu-  character  which  attacks  very  young 
children,  and  was  described  first  by  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  in.  his  Commentaries  on  the  Diseases 
of  Infants,  it  has  been  named  coebnd 
croiip,"  "  spiism  of  the  jflottis,"  "  the  crowing 
conviilsinn,"  Jvc.  'llic  particidar  account,  how- 
ever, of  this  interesting  disease,  will  be  found 
in  aKparateaiticie.  (SeeGLoms, spasm  of.) 

(CLoeodL.) 

CONVULSIONS,  pi  ERPEBAL.  Inawwk 
not  mofesxedly  devoted  to  midwifery,  a  notice 
of  this  formidable  occurrence  must  of  necessity 

\x:  brief. 

Hutorj/  of'  the  attack.  The  rtal  puerperal 
convulsions  can  aearcely  be  mistaken  for  any 

Othpf  di'if'ase,  and  when  oiirp  seen  and  rcrnq-- 
nised  arc  not  likely  to  be  soon  loryjotten.  They 
may  occur  not  only  (lin  ing  the  process  of  paiw 
tuntion,  but  also  in  the  latter  period  of  preg- 
nancy, and  H'^ain  in  tlie  first  few  days  after 
delivery.  They  are  generally  ushered  in  by 
ceiiain  piecunmrjr  symptoms;  but  sometimes 
there  is  no  waniinf  whatever,  or  one  so  slight 
as  to  have  cscaptd  tin-  notice  of  ilic  attendant. 
ILsually,  however,  preceding  the  attack  iliere  is 
dull  pain  and  weitdit  in  the  head,  constant 
drowsinp-s,  fluvln  d  rountenance,  \Mtli  a  t'ldl, 
slow  putiic,  luid  i^ulul  or  occa.sional  failure  of 
Slight.  At  otiier  timi-s,  or  in  otiu  r  cases,  Uie 
preceding  aymptoros  are  succeeded  by  sudden 
and  most  acute  pun  in  the  head,  loss  of  sight, 
or  the  sensation  of  dark,  or  of  bright,  fiery  ob- 
jects moving  before  the  eyes,  ringing  in  the 
can,  and  generally  sickness,  with  pain  and  op- 
pn-ssmn  at  the  pit  of  the  stomaclt.  The  [lutii  nt 
is  then  seized  with  twitchings  of  tiie  face  or  a 
rijfid  contraction  of  the  jaw,  followed  imme- 
diately by  violent  universal  convuUions,  re- 
sembling in  many  respects  an  attack  of  epi- 
lepsy- The  face  is  distorted,  ti  e  tongue 
protruded,  with  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  a 
peculiar  deep  hiasinf  noise  fnm  bnadiing 
ahaiply  through  U\e  dosed  tectli ;  the  eyes 
are  n»d  or  roll irregularly,  the  pupils  di- 
lated, and  the  Inn  Its  are  strongly  and  coovul- 
sively  Imitated.  After  a  time  llie  paro\ysms 
terminate  in  stupor,  with  sitrloruus  bieuthing, 
from  which,  after  an  uncertain  ii^terval,  the  pa- 
tient wdl  often  awake  suddenly,  unconscious 
of  any  thtn^  which  has  passed,  and  apparently 
well:  shortly  afler.  ])erli,ii)->,  llie  convuKions 
again  return,  and  several  bucce»!>ive  iiis  uf  a  si- 
nilar  chancier  may  recur.  AiK>])lexy  occa- 
sionally follows,  and  the  jiatlmt  may  tlien  die 
in  the  comatose  iXd^c ;  but  Uus  icnuinatioo  is 
not  frequent  where  proi>er  curative  meutt 
have  been  employed.  Ihe  oocunence  of  apo- 
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pleiry  may  b<»  (^n<!idpred  rather  as  an  acci- 
ileiit^d  cutnpiiciUiuu,  not  by  any  means  neces- 
Siirily  attendant  upon  the  disexse. 

Cuustt. — The  immediate  cau«;s  of  pu^peral 
convulsions  are  often  very  obscure.  They  ap- 
pear sometimes  to  depend  a  loade<l  state 
of  tlie  vesseb  of  the  brain ;  at  other  tiracs  the 
brain  appears  to  be  influenced-  by  distant  iiri- 
tation,  cither  in  the  uterus  or  in  the  digestive 
organs ;  and  affain,  in  some  cases,  puerperal 
convulsions  are  induced  apparently  by  a  pecu- 
liar irritability  of  tlie  ner\-ous  system.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  there  has  been  a  greater 
disposition  to  puerperal  convulsions  in  those 
patients  who  have  been  in  early  life  subject  to 
convulstve  Bttad(s,^»rticuhrly  of  an  epileptic 
character ;  and  a!so  in  those  wlio  havo  ^  :i  d 
similarly  m  fonner  labours,  and  have  omitted 
those  intasnres  usually  employed  OS  procau- 
tioiis.  lliat  the  uterine  organs  are  in  some 
way  })ani€ubrly  implicated,  is  evident  firora  the 
convubiions  being  of  a  character  which  may  be 
said  to  be  peculnr  to  the  atate  of  either  pii%- 
nancy  or  partimtion. 

Tlie  ininiediate  attack  may  be  brovnjht  oti  by 
a  loaded  or  disordered  stomach,  or  by  footi, 
however  small  in  quantity,  of  an  indigestible 
kind.  Some sub.sfcin(  es,  shcll-fisli  for  irisiance, 
have  been  found  very  Irequeialy  lo  uiduce  con- 
vulsions in  the  puerperal  condition,  when  at 
other  times  they  may  have  been  taken  by  the 
same  individual  with  perfect  impunity.  A  sud- 
den friglit,  afflicliiiu  nitelliuetice,  or  any  unex- 
pected or  depressing  mental  emotion  may  ei^ 
cite  die  paroxysm ;  hence  it  has  been  long 
rcniarh'd  that  unmarried  women  are  more  par- 
ticularly likely  to  be  sufferers  from  convulsions, 
from  tlie  circumstances  of  shame  and  distress 
under  which  their  cliildren  are  tisually  bom. 
The  violent  stramiug  causod  by  labuur-pains, 
and  even  the  disturbance  of  the  frame  by  the 
ciirlier  uterine  cmtiactioiis,  causing  a  tempos 
rary  rush  of  blood  to  the  heed,  will  sometimes 
bring  on  convulsiotis. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  although  convul- 
sions occur  most  commonly  under  tlie  circunw 
stances  described,  they  occasionally  take  place 
also  in  a  very  exliau.<«ted  state  of  the  frame, 
when  tlie  system  lia.s  been  nearly  drained  of 
blood  by  excessive  uterine  hemorrhage,  or  other 
denleticms.  In  these  instmces  there  is  gene- 
rally considerable  danijer,  pait'y  from  llie  trreat 
irritability  cooaequeut  upon  the  exhaustion,  so 
that  modi  slighter  causes  will  produce  more 
violent  effects,  and  partly  from  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  applying  remedial  measures.  In  these 
cases  the  pulse  is  luild  and  weak,  and  the 
countenance  pale  and  bloodless.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  puerperal  convulsions  were  much 
more  fatal  tnan  at  present ;  for  we  are  told  by 
writers  of  the  period,  that  upon  an  average,  Aiu 
half  of  the  patients  died ;  whereas  now,  as  is 
well  known,  when  properly  traaiedythey  usmlly 

recover. 

7V«Y;/«i(7j/.— This  is  to  be  regulated  espe- 
cially by  niitini,'  the  muse  of  the  particular 
alUck.  As  a  j^eiieral  rule  it  may  be  stated, 
tliat  copious  abstraction  of  blood  in  a  large 
Stream  is  the  moat  efiicient  means  of  shortening 
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the  Attack  and  tecwllig;  the  vafety  of  the  patient. 
Where  the  {mbe  «  strong  aiid  full,  and  th« 

frame  robust,  tlie  Quantity  that  may  U-  ukm 
with  iiupuiuty  ana  adfatttige  is  ofteo  very 
fimt;  and  mhm  fnm  dromnatancei  it  iadifl^ 

cntl  to  pro<  im-  ;i  sufficient  stip]>ly  from  the 
arm,  the  ti-mponU  artery  may  be  openod,  or 
Cttp|MliK-4;L>.>i<H<!i  applied  behind  the  cms  OT  on 
the  tfmjiU-s.  An  aitive  jiurv'.ttive,  scam- 
niouy,  M  ima,  or  coiubuu;d  wah  caloniul 

io  a  full  doste,  may  be  given  ;  or  if  there  is  a 
4iliailQr  in  swallowtng,  one  or  two  drooa  o£ 
the  croton  oil  may  be  ainMicd  upon  dwiMclk 
of  the  tongue.  An  inj«-ction  of  a  stimulating; 
and  puigative  cfaarocter  may  also  be  thrown 
Mio  the  leetnm;  and  for  this  pnqtOK  nothini; 
perhaps  is  more  cflTcctual  tlian  tur|>ontinp.  Cold 
washes,  or  bladders  cuatammg  pounded  ice 
Buy  be  applied  to  the  head*  mm  hot  musurd 
poultices  to  the  feet.  The  propriety  of  repeat- 
ing the  bleeding,  and  the  time  of  domg  so, 
oittu  r  locally  or  general! V,  mu>t  dc|H'n(l  upon 
the  power  <k  the  patieut  and  the  state  of  the 
pulse  M  wdl  Bs  upon  the  eooturaaaee  of  4ie 
symptoms.  In  the  eomatoso  slate,  or  in  what 
may  be  culled  a  uiure  cltruutc  sUii^e  of  the  dia- 
«Me,  blisters  to  the  head  or  to  the  beck  «f  the 
neck  may  he  of  service,  but  they  are  scnrc^ly 
admissible  previously.  In  this  stagu  a  (u-v 
action  should  be  kept  up  from  the  bowels,  and 
the  turpentine  enemam  ere  especially  usefol. 
For  some  canridenihle  time  aner  the  imme- 
diiiti?  symptoms  ;irc  subdued,  the  puliL-nt  must 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  all  causes  of  irritation 
must  Deaivoided,  and  the  diet  diouki  be  apeie 
and  simple. 

Where  tiie  patient  has  been  befurt  Uic  attack 
■inch  fednoea  bom  CKhanating  illness,  or  from 
hemofrhage,  we  are  not  ahnya  to  think  it  ne> 
cesaary  to  bleed,  and  to  bleed  fbriously.  Blood- 
letting must  in  such  cases  be  bad  recmrM-  to 
with  very  great  circumspection ;  and  if  neces- 
sary at  all,  load  bleeding,  with  d»e  other  leme- 
difs  Til  :ied  above,  i.s  all  that  wc  shuuld 
venture  u[>oii.  It  is  well  known  tiial  dogs 
have  been  bled  into  convulsions,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  similar  condition  of  circulation  in 
tlie  brain  exists  m  the  cases  now  referred  to. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  opium  in  puerperal  oonntNoos, 
•ome  having  snoken  very  highly  of  its  advan- 
tages, while  otiieni  have  decidedly  thoin,'ht  it 
pwnicious ;  but  this  difl'erence  of  opinion  lias 
arisen  solely  from  the  mni  of  distmction  be* 
Iwccn  the  cliaracter  of  the  cases  to  which  it  is 
or  IS  not  applicable.  Kxpenence  of  thu  &ct 
ha5  leil  the  writer  of  this  article  to  bdiefVi  that 
whilst  opium  is  eenainly  imurioua  in  tmerperal 
convulsions  of  the  class  mst  descrioed,  it  is 
often,  especially  when  combined  witli  full  doses 
of  camphor,  most  wdutary  in  tlic  Umer,  as  well 
as  in  those  eases  of  an  hYsterical  duutacter  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned.  IVom  om-  to  two 
grains  of  opium,  with  four  or  five  of  camjjljor 
may  be  given,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  two 
till  the  proper  effect  is  produced  ;  and  in  the 
exliauslfd  cases  described,  the  ile.sired  effect  is 
to  subdue  the  paroxysms,  strengthen  and  steady 
the  pulse,  and  restore  cokmr  to  the  counte- 


■BBce.  Another  point  of  dispute  has  been, 
whedier  emetics  are  appropriate  remedies  in 

these  attacks — the  doubt  ansint:  from  t^ie  .su|>- 
poked  bad  etlectii  likely  it»  occur  from  Uie  v  io- 
lent efforts  to  vomit  causing  the  blood  to  be 
im|jel!ed  morp  fnrribly  to  the  head.  Where 
the  attack  ha.**  been  produced  by  a  loaded  sto- 
mach or  by  indii;estihh»  Ibod,  spontaneous 
vomiting  has  often  happened  with  great  and 
sudden  relief  to  the  patient,  and  in  surh  casesy 
but  jierhaps  only  in  such,  l)eiiefit  wdl  often 
arise  firom  •eoonding  the  natural  efforts  by  ad- 
ministering an  emetic. 

Tiio  la^t  irKjuip,  of  importanre  is,— <:^uirht 
we  to  deliver  immediately  in  all  cases  of 
puerperal  convulsions,  where  the  child  or  the 
placenta  stilt  remains  in  the  uterus  Tliis  is 
rather  a  4ue»tion  of  experience  than  of  reason  ; 
for  although  it  may  be  said  that  the  presence  of 
the  child  or  the  placenta  in  the  uterus  may 
keep  up  the  exciting  cause,  yet  it  is  well  known 
thai  (  (in^nlsions  will  often  occur  at  a  r  n  It  r- 
able  interval  after  delivery  has  been  completed ; 
neither  are  they  always  relieved  by  emptying 
the  uterus,  where  they  ha%e  begun  b-  ♦nn  or 
during  labour.  Many  object  to  any  ariitiriul 
hastening  of  the  birth,  undeN  the  child's  head 
is  within  reach  of  the  forceps,  on  account  of 
the  uterine  irritation  produced  by  the  process 
ot  (blatin^  the  us  uteri,  to  turn  the  child  and 
bring  it  down  by  the  feet.  It  may  be  staled 
generally,  that  the  most  ex|>erienccd  practi- 
tioner«  liave  acrccd,  that  it  is  advist'id  to  r!,  'i- 
ver,  either  by  turning  or  the  forceps,  (Nvhiclie\  er 
may  be  appucable,)  whenever  the  parts  are  in 
a  state  to  permit  diis  to  be  done  witnont  much 
dilhculty. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  to  this  account,  that 
iriiere  convulsions  have  occuned  in  a  ibrmer 
confinement,  it  is  very  desirable  dwt  in  any 
future  pregnancy  the  patient  should  Ije  closely 
watched  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time : 
great  qaietshould  be  eoj(rinea,dieboweU  should 
be  kept  re^^jularly  open,  and  the  diet  be  spore; 
aiid  iihuuld  .tymptoms  of  geoeral  plethora  ap- 
pear, or  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
bleeding  is  to  lie  had  recourse  to. 

niere  are  occasionally  puerperal  convulsions 
of  a  less  fonnidable  character  than  those  above 
deschbed«^ — unless  indeed  thqr  be  nustaken  for 
th«B»4— and  whidi  consist  rather  of  unuimally 
violent  paroxysms  of  hysteria  than  of  pn>|>er 
ooovuhHons;  as,  however,  ibey  may  occur 
dtaing,  or  shortly  after  parturition,  tney  are 
very  frequently  confounded  with  tlicm,  and 
Uealed  accordiHgly.  The  distinction  may  be 
easily  recognised  by  the  absence  of  stertor  atid 
perfect  cona,  by  the  great  quantity  of  flatus 
discharged  from  the  Stomach  and  beard  rolling 
about  tiie  intestines,  by  the  glolius  hystericus, 
and  by  the  rapid  and  remarkably  contracted 
jnilse  during  die  fit,  which  becomes  slowa-  and 
more  expanded  in  the  intervals.  Tlie  limbs, 
and  particnlariy  the  ImkIv,  are  as  strongly  agi- 
tated us  in  the  real  puerperal  convulsions,  out 
the  face  is  much  less  so.  As  it  is  too  common 
for  iiiexjierienced  practitioners  to  consider  all 
convulsions  comiected  with  the  parturient  con- 
dition as  alike^  and  to  tieat  them  on  that  sup- 
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position,  it  IS  im|x>rtanlthatthr<wdi>tin'j^iishin:X 
nuirks  .>i)out<l  be  accurately  rccoitnistKl,  parti- 
cularly ai»  ridiou^h  not  uncommon,  these  caaes 
hu\r  horn  scarcely  noticed  in  works  on  mid- 
Wilcry.  Tliere  is  no  necesbiiy  m  ihthc  lualiuices 
to  bleed  the  patient,  or  to  proceed  to  clelivery, 
if  that  has  not  already  taken  place.  All  that 
is  required  is  the  free  adminurtretion  of  the 
customary  antispasmodic  mediciiit  s,  c:imj»hor, 
sether,  ammonia,  aiisafcBtida,  &c. ;  and  iu  such 
cases  opium  or  any  other  narcotic  n»y  be  safely 
and  hfneficiaMv  t  xliibitfd.  Cold  wator  should 
he  freely  dasiietl  u{ton  tiie  foce,  and  nuicli  ad- 
vantage will  be  obtained  by  warm  frictions 
and  stimulating  application^;  ftf^ely  applied  to 
the  stomach,  bowels,  and  .s])ine,  which  produce 
ora-ssist  tilt  t'xpulsion  of  Katiu  from  tlie  sto- 
mach, witli  great  and  rapid  relief  to  the  pii- 
tienL  Periect  quietude  of  mind  and  body  ia 
aAenvaida  very  important. 

(CLoeock.) 

( OIIYZA,  tuiSdl  cufiirrh,  gravttL),  or  cold 
tM.  IJif  head,  a:>  il  i.t  variou.sly  termed,  is  an  in- 
flammation and  altered  secretion  of  the  pitui- 
tary or  mucous  membiane,  lining  the  nasal 
foMie,  umially  arisii^  from  cold.  Although 
COOsida'ed  a  trivial  disorflt  i ,  iIu  il-  are  M-xy  few, 
abort  of  severe  pam,  ca|)uble  of  producing 
noM  bodily  discomfi)rt.  As  this  is,  however^ 
rommntdv  but  of  short  dttratmn,  it  is  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  coujjhs  and  bronchial  attisc- 
tions  to  which  it  fiequcntly  leads,  that  coiyn 
claims  our  attention. 

It  bc«:ins  with  a  sense  of  fulness  aiid  ob- 
struction in  one  or  IkjiIi  nostrils,  accompanied 
with  4he  secretion  of  a  thin  colourless  fluid. 
Thn  flux  eones  on  in  an  increased  quantity 
from  tinif  to  time,  and  the  increase  is  ahvavs 
utti  n<l«  d  by  at^ravatioo  of  the  uncomfortable 
ftt  lni.;s  of  fulneiw;  wbilst  frKivn  nt  sneezing, 
tiliJIatiun  in  tlie  natrs  and  fauces,  and  a 
copious  flow  of  tears  froui  the  full  and  in- 
jeiied  eyes,  shew  an  acrimony  in  the  discharge 
as  well  as  an  increased  sensibdity  in  the  pitui- 
tary membiane.  Tliis  pn^jerty  of  the  humour 
is  further  ])ni,.  .l,  m  the  [irogress  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  Uie  redness  and  excoriation  of  tlic 
end  of  the  nose  and  the  skin  above  the  upper 
lip;  and  it  may  be  considered  a  remarkamc 
feulure  in  the  character  of  ibc  ludamniation. 
The  sense  of  smell  is  always  impaired,  often 
entirely  destroyed,  and  that  of  taste  usually 
Buflimi  more  or  less.  Ilead-ach  is  a  very  com- 
mon attendant ;  it  is  princi|Killy  conlined  to 
the  forehead,  and  accompanied  with  a  feeling 
of  wet|a[ht  and  heat  over  the  brows.  The 
partial  or  complete  olistruction  of  the  nasal 
jiassagea.,  alUumgh  craused  entirely  by  the  tuiue- 
fdction  of  the  membrane,  gives  the  feeling  of 
their  being  plugged  up  by  something,  which 
induces  fre(|uent  and  ineffectual  attempts  to 
remove  it  by  blowing  the  nose.  From  tlic 
same  cause  the  voice  ia  rendered  thick  and 
nasal.  If  tiie  attack  is  severe,  there  is  fhs- 
quently  con«-i/lerjl)Ie  pyrexia,  wiUi  loss  of  a[)- 
pctite,  and  pain  ui  tlie  liiiilis,  and  in  almost 
aveiy  case  miere  is  an  unusual  feeling  of  chilli- 
and  soaoeptibility  of  cold.  The  disoider 


is  at  its  hoit'ht  ^rencnilly  about  the  third  day, 
;uid  \\ittn  It  begins  to  decline;  Ute  liuw  from 
the  pituitary  membrane  becomes  more  scanty 
and  viscid,  the  swelling  and  obstruction  abate, 
while  iJii.'  huadach  and  other  syniploins  are 
proportionately  relieved.  Between  the  fifth 
and  the  seventh  day  the  disorder  is  entirely  r^ 
moved.  Not  un&E.'<|uently,  however,  neidi 
cold  is  taken  from  tlie  slightest  cause,  and 
the  coiyra,  witli  its  attendant  symptcims,  is 
kept  up  for  R  longer  time  ;  and  as  long  ns  the 
secretion  is  copious  and  tliin,  no  amelioration 
of  the  other  symptoms  takes  place.  A  very 
common  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
the  cuyxa  is  the  transfer  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  and,  in  tlict,  there  are  few  cases  of 
cold  in  the  bead  which  are  not  followed  by 
moce  or  tela  cough. 

Causa. — The  usual  cause  of  cor}-7,i  is,  as 
we  have  before  renmrked,  cold  applied  gene- 
lally  or  locally,  and  it  is  die  moie  likdylo 
produce  it,  if  the  cold  lie  applird  t<i  a  part  of 
die  body  in  a  state  of  free  i>crs|iirdtioii.  But  a 
sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat  seems  to 
be  likewise  capable  of  exciting  it.  A  slight 
form  of  coryza  may  be  caused  by  the  contact 
of  smoke  or  other  irriliitin.;  vapours  with  ihc 
nostrils;  but  this  does  not  bear  the  same 
dhaneter.  Coryxa  genemlly  accompanies 
measles,  and  sometimes  srnall-pox  and  scarla- 
tina. It  is  likewise  a  pruicipal  jjart  of  the 
epidemic  disease  called  influenza.  Whether 
excesses  of  diet  are  really  callable  of  exciting 
coryai,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  they 
only  act  as  ^tron.;ly  iire-<lis|jo>inL;  causes^  it  is 

certain  that  a  sore  throat,  passing  into  a  cold 
in  the  toid,  is  «  very  common  sequel  of  a 

delmuch.  It  is  commonly  imasrined  diat  a 
culd  iu  the  head  is  ratlier  a  si^i  of  strong 
health  tlian  oUierwisc:  Uiis  is  only  so  far  true, 
that,  in  those  liable  to  it,  the  cotd  affi  cts  a 
part  of  less  impoitunce;  whereas  if  tlic  luuys, 
the  tonsils, or  the  bowels  are  naturally  delicate, 
the  application  of  oold  is  more  hkely  to  pro- 
duce disease  in  these  parts.  Liability  to  take 
cold  in  any  way  must  certainly  Iw  (xmsidcred 
as  a  prooi  of  weakness  of  the  constitution, 
and  v^ere  it  exists  in  a  great  dei^ree,  sudh  a 
succession  of  colds  f:nmctimps  attacks  an  in- 
dividual, thai  fur  luunths  he  is  not  free  from 
the  uncomfortable  symptoms  of  oorya.  Such 
protracted  atses  it  is  proper  to  separate  fix>m 
those  chronic  cases  of  proliise  pituitous  secre- 
tion, or  plilr^iriiirrhtigi/,  whicli  are  s.uin(  tunes 
met  with,  adecting  the  nasal  membrane  in 
the  same  way  that  pituitotts  catarrh  attacks  tint 
of  the  bioni  hi  In  Uiese  there  is  no  inflani- 
niatiun,  and  th(>  dtseased  secretion  does  not 
possess  those  initating  ptupertit's  that  arF>90 
characteristic  of  acute  coryza.  Nasal  iihU^t;- 
morrhagy,  as  some  French  writers  term  it, 
attacks  those  of  debilitated  and  leucophleg- 
matic  babit,  and  sometimes  comes  on  periodi- 
cally. Hie  finx  is  occasionally  very  amindant, 
and  we  have  known  it  .sutiicient  lo  wct  fne  or 
SIX  liatidkerrliieis  in  two  or  three  iiours.  iu 
die  intervals  there  is  a  cessation  i>f  se<  a*tion ; 
bat,  aa  in  pituitaiy  catarrh,  (into  which  it  is  a|it 
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to  pa»s,)  the  membfuw  w  geocnlly  Mbu»- 

wliat  liiineBed. 

When  c<tr)'za  attacks  infants,  it  sometimes 
M  completely  obstructs  the  uostrils  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  process  of  racking  the  breast, 
111  wlitch  nasal  rfs[iiratinii  i.s  )if<fs>ary .  Thr 
child  leaves  otf  repeatedly,  and  becomes 
purple  in  the  fiioe,  and  finetful  in  a  few  seconds 
aft.  r  each  time  that  it  takrs  tlie  nipple.  In 
such  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed  the 
child  with  a  spoon. 

Coryza  does  not  lead  to  suppuration.  Pus 
is  sometimes  secreted  by  the  nasal  fossae,  but 
not  in  consequence  of  the  coryzal  form  of  in- 
flammatioo,  which  terminates  by  the  secretioo 
becoroinsT  Tiscid,  and  then  npaque,  and  ihea 
of  a  dirty  greenish  or  \  ">  vish  colottr,  after 
which  It  returns  to  its  niitural  »tate. 

Trttttmcnt. — The  ooiyBl  inflammatioa  does 
not  rt  fuiirt  Ijlcj'dinff  or  any  cNtensive  evacua- 
tion.  An  a|M  rH  iif,  folloutJ  by  a  diaphoretic, 
in  stfength  prcixii  tioncil  to  tlie  seventy  of  the 
^jrmptoms;  the  pediluviaro  at  ntgh^  with 
wati  r  as  hoi  as  It  can  be  home,  whidi  ihe 
addiiion  of  a  little  mustard  will  rr  ndcr  still 
more  efliectual;  abstinence  from  ail  kinds  of 
fltimuiatinfr  feod ;  and  confinemeot  to  bed  lo 
keep  u]^  ( nitinilar  exhalation,  are  tba  measures 
general iy  resorted  to ;  and  if  they  have  not  tlie 
effiMtof  shorteninf  the  duration,  they  certainly 
mitif^ute  the  symptoms  of  coryza.  It  is  the 
common  practice  to  drink  copiously  of  tea, 
gruel,  or  some  odur  dilmnt,  diinni;  a  cold: 
as  long  as  this  promotes  perspuatiou  it  is  of 
some  utility,  and  ahhoogh  it  augments  the  flow 
from  the  pituitary  membrane,  it  has  effect 
of  dimiuishing  its  acrimony  by  dilution.  Jt 
is  the  acrimony  of  this  discharge  which  re-ads 
on  the  membrane  and  keeps  up  the  inflamma- 
tion and  ibi  accompanying  disagreeable  syni- 
ptnnis.  On  this  circumstance  depends  tiit? 
eflicacy  of  a  measure  directly  opposed  to  that 
just  noticed,  but  to  the  success  of  whicA  we 

can  bear  di  ruled  testimony, — we  mean  «  total 
abttineuce  from  Uquuh.    To  those  who  have 
tbe  rasolution  to  brar  the  ftding  of  thirst  for 
thirty-'Jis  or  fnrty-ei«;ht  hours,  we  mn  promise 
a  pretty  certain  and  complete  riddance  of  their 
oolds,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important, 
a  prevention  of  tliose  coughs  which  commonly 
sucieed  to  them.    Nor  Is  the  suflfering  from 
thirst  nearly  so  great  rts  mit;tit  lie  expected. 
Tbis  method  of  cure  operates  by  diminisliing 
the  mass  of  fluid  in  the  body  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  Will  no  longer  supply  the  diseased 
setretion.    Any  thing  that  may  contribute  to 
seduce  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body  will 
assist  in  the  plan  of  cure,  and  shorten  the  time 
necess;!!  \  tor  it  to  take  effect.    It  is,  therefore, 
expedient       begin  the  treatment  witli  an 
aperient,  followed  by  a  diaphoretic,  as  is 
usual,  and  diis  is  the  more  necessary  when 
any  fever  attends;  but  beyoiul  this;  no  further 
care  need  be  taken,  and  the  mdivulual  can 
devote  himself  to  his  usual  employiuents  with 
mueh  ureater  impunity  than  under  the  ordinary 
tuaiiiient.    nie  eitryza  begins  to  l>e  drud  up 
alioiit  twelve  hours  after  leaving  off  licjuids  ; 
from  that  time  the  Aowiiq^  to  the  eyes  and 
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rulne>'*  in  tlie  head  become  k^s  and  le«s 
troublesome;  the  secretion  becomes  gelati- 
nous, and  between  the  thirtieth  and  the  thirty 
sixth  hour  ceases  altogedmr :  the  whole  period 
of  abstinenoe  needs  scarcely  ever  to  earned 
forty-eight  liour-i.  It  i-*  then  as  well  to  return 
to  the  moderate  use  of  liquids,  as  the  first 
indnlgenee  n  apt  to  be  excessive.  It  is  not 
necet'iary  to  bmit  the  solid  ffRtd  any  more  than 
to  Uiat  which  is  plain  and  simi>ie,  except 
where  there  is  acceleration  of  the  pulse  or 
gastric  irritation,  in  which  cases  animal  food 
should  be  proscribed.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
fort in  mastication,  the  food  should  not  be  of 
the  driest  kind.  Thick  pudding  and  v(aet»* 
Ues,  With  or  without  meat,  will  be  the  nest 
dinner;  and  toaste<I  t  read,  or  biscuit,  nitn/if 
moUttned  with  tea,  or  other  liquid,  tor  otlier 
meals.  A  single  cap  of  tea  is  enough  to 
bring  back  the  coryza  immediately,  after 
twelve  hours'  abstinence  has  removed  it.  We 
doubt  not  that  it  will  be  «ud  that  this  plan  of 
cure  is  vrooe  than  the  disease ;  and  so  it  mqr 
be  in  soote  instances.   Ft  may  be  called  always 

a  ehoiee  of  evils  ;  hut  we  do  not  Ix-lieve  that 

any  one  who  is  liable  to  severe  colds,  after 
once  experiencing  the  amount  of  good  and 
evil  resnhiiitr  fioin  this  method,  would  hesitate 
between  theiu ;  and  it  is  for  them  lliat  we  make 
it  known.  We  have  never  witnessed  any  evil 
from  this  abstinence  from  liquids  fur  the  time 
pre.scribed  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  tltat  it  may 
do  harm  in  person**  with  irritable  stomachs,  or 
in  those  liable  to  urinaty  disorders.  Mocte»> 
tion  in  liquid  food,  wMcb  may  be  aasomed  as 
a  corollary  from  wliat  has  been  already  said,  is 
one  of  tlie  be»t  preventives  against  the  bad 
eflects  of  exposure  to  cold.  When  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  system,  there 
must  be  increased  perspiration,  and,  theretore, 
greater  risk  from  theeilects  of  cold. 

Chronic  coryza,  or  nasal  phlegmoTrbagy,  is  a 
disorder  which  arises  from  aeianged  digestion, 
or  some  otlier  functional  ailment  that  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  tone  of  tlie  fibre. 
It  genenJly  attacks  elderiy  people,  and  in  all 
respects  resembles  pituitous  catarrh  of  the 
bronchi,  with  which  it  is  often  vicarious. 

(C.  J.  B.  WUUamt.) 

COUNTER.IRRITATION  (from  contra 
and  irritdtr).  Tln.s  term,  wlneh  is  of  recent 
introduction,  luts  been  adopted  in  medicine 
to  designate  any  iiritatioo  artificially  established 
\Mt!i  rs  view  In  dimmish,  counteract,  or  remove 
some  oUier  in  iiaiion  or  iuihuntnation  existing 
in  the  body. 

Counter-irritation  is  generally  applied  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  aliliougli 
some  internal  medicines,  as  pergatives,  emetics, 
&c.  prolmbly  in  part  owe  their  efficacy  to  the 
oounter^irntatioo  wfaidi  they  cause,  we  shall 
here  restrict  our  attention  to  external  counter- 
irritation. 

To  understand  and  detcnnine  the  value  of 

counter-irritation  in  the  treatment  of  iH-jen-se, 
it  is  necessary  lo  inquire  into  the  principles 
of  its  curative  influence,  and  the  laws  of  tiKMe 
actions  on  wbidi  that  inttoence  depends.  Un- 
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happily  this  inquiry  is  restricted  bv  the  limits 
of  oor  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  ioflamma- 
(i'  II  lid  irritation  in  t:t.ii(.r.il ;  but  enough 
utronnation  may  be  gnthered  to  regulate  in  a 
general  way  im  employment  of  this  remedy 
in  pfacti* f. 

Natun-  Dot  rarely  ciirts  <lis('a>»cs  by  counlor- 
irrilaiioii ;  and  it  was  probably  from  her 
•xainpte  that  art  Brst  adopted  tlie  practice. 
It  is  a  common  case  to  st-e  an  inveterate 
funrticinal  disease  substide  on  the  appearance 
of  a  cutaneous  eruption,  lliis  more  iitiqueoliy 
occurs  in  sub-inflammatory  alTeetions  of  tiie 
mut-niis  nuiiibnuics ;  but  t'\;iiii])lfs  tin»  not 
wanting  m  which  man>a,  pan<lysLs,  chorea,  and 
various  other  diseales  have  been  similwiy  cured. 
The  eTuntliematous  and  other  cniptivo  (^^sf■a^(  s 
iirt'  probably  cnses  of  a  somewhat  uiialojiuus 
«lL«-tTiption ;  for  whether  the  eruption  be  the 
direct  result  of  a  curative  molimeti,  or  cflbrt  of 
the  constitution,  or  prcx  eed  from  the  peculiar 
affinity  of  ilit-  skin  to  a  virus  or  morbitic  cau!>e 
wandering  in  the  body^  its  occuiteooe  is  mtliin 
oatun  limits  salutaiy.  This  is  prored  by  the 
relief  manifestly  afforded  to  the  internal  func- 
tions, and  sometimes  by  the  moderation  uf  die 
ftfer,  on  thft  extenial  eruption  of  measles, 
small  pox,  scarlatina,  ciysn)ehis,  .  Stime- 
times,  it  is  true,  tlie  lever  is  iuirt-ii.sed  by 
tliis  event,  and  all  the  symptoms  may  in  cou- 
aetquence  assume  &  none  aspect.  So,  like- 
wise, a  chrauic  disease  of  die  skfn  occasionally 
reliovK*;  a  prc-cvisit'nt  flista-t-  of  tlio  mucous 
membi'ane ;  whilst  in  other  cases  it  re-acts  on 
and  a<>^raTates  it. 

Now  «tirli  \-nrious  and  e  ven  opjwsile  effects 
are  eqiial'y  j)rodutt*d  from  a  new  or  cuunter 
irritation  artiiicially  established  in  the  system  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  obvious  that,  unle  ss  Jiuli- 
cionsiy  administered,  this  remedy  may  prove 
prejudicial  instead  of  salutary.  Ex]>erieiK-e 
oontmually  proves  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  tbp  system,  a  blister  or  other  counter- 
irritant  as;Ui-ivat(-  rlir  inflammation  which  it 
was  applied  to  remove.  If  we  inquire  what 
these  conditions  are,  we  shall  find  tliem  dbiefly 
to  coiisint  of  an  excited  or  irritalilo  »itntc  of 
the  Kenenil  cirru'ation,  iuid  a  suM.<eptibility 
or  excessive  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system. 
We  sludi  find,  however,  that  the  remedies 
employed  as  counter-irritants  have  otl>er  effects 
whitfi  III  a  con'^ult  nible  dejpiae  modify  this 
qualihcatiun  of  tlieir  utility. 

Having  dius  in  pntu  iple  limited  onisdTes 

m  the  expectntiun  oi  a(i\aiita'.;f"s  from  eoiinU  r- 
irritation,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  its 
effects  and  uses  in  the  various  forms  in  wbida 
proctioe  lias  employed  it. 

Counter-irritation  may  witli  advanlape  be 
considered  in  relation  to  its  decree,  and  to 
the  diflierent  tissues  or  parts  which  it  aflecis. 
We  shall,  tiaerefere,  notice  soccessivdy  the 

remerlii's  i  al'ctl  niU'fhciLiit.s  ;  Vf.sit  ants  ;  y)ii,s- 
tular  or  empyematous  couuter-imtants ;  scions, 
issues,  jicrpetual blisters;  and oanteriziag oouii< 
ter-irritants. 

Ruhcf'acitnts.  ■ —  In  the  sli^thteist  degree, 
counter-irritation  consists  in  an  erythematic 
esciiement  of  the  capiUaiies  of  the  skin,  ter- 


tninatincr  in  complete  lesolutioo,  sometimes 

with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  An  applica* 
tion  exciting  this  de^rct-  i>f  rounter-imlation 
is  called  rube/'acknt.  Moderate  degrees  of 
iieat,  (between  lOQo  and  150»,)  whettier  diy 
or  wiih  moisture,  essential  oils  and  spirits, 
iiillier,  iiiii!st;u-d,  peppier,  tlte  strong  alkalies 
and  acids  diluted,  or  %veak  acids  in  u  concen- 
trate<l  form,  and  the  stront,'^  rotinter-irritants 
applied  for  a  short  time  oi  dilutid,  act  as 
rubefacients  on  the  skin,  and  are  severally 
used  with  a  view  to  this  degree  of  couoter- 
inritation.  Beinitf  unaccompanied  by  any 
pvaciintion  (-rtcpl  an  iiitrcaM-  of  the  irn|>er- 
ceptible  perspirauuu,  ihe  action  of  rubefacients 
ilKisinites,  better  tlian  epispastics  of  the  severer 
kind,  the  principto  of  conntCT-initaiion  ;  and 
the  instances  oi  llieir  utility  mt.  iicttlier  sliu;lit 
nor  ra-e.  A  flask  of  hot  water  or  a  ba-^  of 
hut  sand ;  a  poidtice  fonned  of  bread-crumbs 
or  linseed-m^  and  hot  vine.:itr,  with  various 
proportions  of  naislanl  or  ptpjx'r;  an  amnto- 
oiacal  liniment  or  an  essential  od  applied  by 
friction ;  pieces  of  cotton  or  flannel  weued 
with  apt!ier  or  camphorated  spirit,  and  laid  on 
liie  skin,  evupiMUt'Ou  being  prevented  by  co- 
verii^  them  with  the  warm  hand,  are  rul)e- 
facient  remedies  which  arn  of\en  sucx-essful 
in  removiii;/  sM^ht  uucrnal  uiMammatious,  and 
in  mo<leratiii.i  those  which  arc  more  iiite.ise. 
An  inc'pient  soie-throat  is  often  cured  by  an 
ammoniacal  Uitiment  applied  to  the  anterior 
paa  of  the  iiecl^ ;  a  slight  bronchial  or  a 
rheumatic  iatlauimaliou  by  the  same,  or  by 
the  application  of  cajeput  or  other  essential 
oil  on  thp  rhpst  or  pait  nltVcicd  ;  a  ftastrilic 
affection,  marked  by  nausea,  pam,  and  irrita^ 
bility  of  the  SUMIMCh,  and  particularly  when 
resuitin:^  from  a  powerful  uuse  of  medicine, 
IS  fretpiently  relieved  by  a  sinapism,  or  even 
a  hot  flask  to  tlif  rpi  va-iriuni  ;  aini  a  rube- 
facient uioperty  is  joiued  to  the  derivative 
of  a  pediluvium,  wKen,  with  the  addition  of 
raustaid,  j)epper,  or  die  strnmj  acid>,  it  is 
used  to  relieve  the  brain  in  ftivtr  vviih  >1it>p- 
leiksnes-s  or  low  delirium.  Some  clironu  in- 
flamn.ations  o'  the  s'i;^htei"  kind  have  likewise 
their  more  permanent  rubef.icicul  rtaadies. 
Thus  a  galbauum  or  a  pitch  pla<>ter,  occa> 
skmaily  rendered  moiC  irhtaiiug  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  cantharides,  is  of  no  smaH  utility 
ill  chronic  coi>;{hs  and  rheumatism.  Tlic  old 
coiuposiliuu  of  soap  planter  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  so  userul  lor  the  knees  of  house- 
maids, is  another  example  ;  lait  wc  may  find 
one  still  more  familiar  in  the  cfiect  of  new 
Amiiel  worn  next  tlte  skin,which  unquestionably 
owes  some  of  its  ralutary  influence  to  its 
rubefacient  property.  To  Uiese  instances  of 
rubefacients  we  may  add  friction  and  ^  Uctric 
sparks,  both  of  which  are  essentially  rube- 
fiwients:  the  latter  oAen  produce  a  piipular 
erii|)tioi) ;  and  tlie  magnetic  plates  which  have 
been  recommended  by  some  French  physicians 
are  asserted  by  Laoinee  to  have  a  similar 
etibct.  These  means,  however,  will  be  noticed 
undt-r  their  rei>i)ective  lieads. 

ilubelacients,  esj.ecia'ly  when  extensively 
emidoyed,  aie  general  as  well  as  local  stimu- 
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lante ;  «nd  although  th«ir  local  e£feci  is  such 
as  to  countcrlwlanoe  thdr  genenl  eHect  in 

c:i>(  -  nf  hnv  febrile  excilriiictit,  thc  v  CTnnot 
be  udiiiiticii  win  ri;  u  gt'iienilly  phlogistic 
diatlicsis  pnvvaiU ;  whilst  io  intense  inflamma^ 
tioas  tliey  must  ^zive  place  to  the  stronger 
kinds  of  counter-imUiit«s. 

Ik'sidfs  ihv  exaiuplcs  of  sli;«lil  iiiflamma- 
liou  wbicii  we  huve  uilduoed  «s  fit  cases  for 
nibe&cient  uitpUcutionit,  tfaoe  aieolfaen  of  * 
mixed  kind  in  wliich  ihej  br  not  less  suc- 
ceMtfiil. 

S|Kisn)odic  affections,  particularly  those  at- 
fa(  kill.;  the  stomach  arid  l»n\vi  Is,  various  |)uiu9 
and  aLlii;!i,such  as  tootli-ucli,€.u-ach,&u^  which 
seem  tu  |Kirtake  of  a  nervous  as  wdl  as  of  an 
inHaumatory  character,  are  often  nMwe  imme- 
diately relieved  by  hot  flasks  or  fomentations, 
a  niustiyd  (xjultice  or  |X'i»|)er  pla.Htcr,  tlian  by 
any  other  remedy.  Tliese  afiectious  probably 
have  more  to  do  with  congestion,  or  nnequal 
distribution  of  the  bloo<i,  than  is  tronoroJIy 
siipjwsiid ;  and  to  liiis  circuinsl^uiCL'  n  t-  -.irr 
incluied  to  ascrilic  much  of  the  eificacy  uf 
tltc^' apulicutions  :  but  it  may  :ils(i  di  jh ml 
on  the  ]>liysiolo(;ical  law,  that  if  liie  sensibility 
uf  a  jwrt  is  increased,  tiiai  of  the  adjoining 
parts  is  diminished.  In  great  depression  of 
the  vital  powers,  as  in  typhus  fever,  asphyxia, 
&»'  the 'general  stimulus  <if  sinajiisms,  stimu- 
lant frictions,  and  tlic  like,  is  advantiM{eous ; 
but  we  shall  si^eak  of  Ais  tinder  die  head  of 
blistering  counli  r-irrit.ints. 

llie  most  active  kind  of  rubefacient  coun- 
ter-irritants are  tinapisms  or  mustard  poultices; 
and  their  action  is  m  sj^eedy  and  energetic^ 
that  tliey  arc  tiie  most  eligible  remedies  where 
a  sudden  local  irrit;ini  is  it'(|i!irLd  Tin  y  are 
usually  composed  of  flour  of  must^vrd  and 
bread-cramb  in  equal  or  in  various  |>r<)|>nr- 
tions,  rimi-itned  to  tJie  roiisistenceof  apoultice 
Willi  hut  \uutgar.  MM.  Tmusseau  and  iilancj 
in  the  Archives  de  Mddecine  (Septembre, 
18'JO,)  have  detailf  (1  some  curious  expcrinipnti 
on  the  com(K)sition  ut  :>iiiapisms.  They  found 
that  vinegar  very  much  im|xured  the  stimulant 
properties  of  the  bnmn  mustard  ootnmonly 
used  in  Fiance,  Whidi  contains  dte  hnsk  as 
well  as  the  flour  of  iJie  seeds,  and  they  llu  n  - 
fore  recuuiiuended  diat  siuajtisuis  be  made 
with  water.  The  Engli-^ih  mustard  powder, 
however,  which  is  the  yellnvv  farina  separated 
entirely  from  iht  cortical  jwl  of  the  seed,  is 
equally  efficacious  when  mixed  with  vinegar 
and  with  water.  Sinapisms  made  from  mu.<>tard 
recently  ground  act  more  promptly  than  those 
from  mustard  which  has  been  for  some  time  kept. 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Ltlanc  tried  the  admixture 
of  alcoihol  with  sinapisms,  but  found  it  inlbior 
to  cithLi- \  iiiL-^ar  or  water.  Dt  .  I'uris  recom- 
mends the  mixture  of  oil  of  tur[>entinc  to 

Suicken  the  operation  of  sinapisms ;  its  efficacy 
C]H."ndiTit;  nn  its-  extnirting  the  <"ssfiitial  i  i!, 
in  which  Uie  siimulunl  quality  of  tiie  seeds 
resides.  Sina|)isnis  produce,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes  after  their  application,  a  sense 
of  In  at,  wliich  increases  to  a  smarting  and  burn- 
ing pain  of  almost  intolerable  intensity.  After 
n  whde  this  subiidts,  and  ii>  succeeded  by  a 


foeUog  of  weight  and  fulness,  with  active 
throbbing  of  the  arteries.    In  die  coune  of 

twenty  or  lliirty  nilniitis  the-  buniinp  pain 
again  returns,  and  uuk.^d  die  mtient  Ix'  insen- 
sible from  some  cerebral  anection,  he  can 
never  bear  tlie  attplicatiun  of  a  sinapism  beyond 
three  (juarters  of  an  hour.  The  effects  on  the 
skin  are  remarkable.  Applied  for  a  few 
minutes,  a  sinapism  does  not  produce  a  red- 
ness in  pro|mTtion  to  the  fnin;  but  a  short 
tinic  atu-r  iis  rt  ;iiuval  the  pait  omes  of  a 
scarlet  c\>lour.  W  hen  left  on  for  ten  minutes 
and  upwards,  the  skin  becomes  of  a  deep 
crimson  or  puqde  colour,  winch  remains  long 
after  all  sensation  has  ceased.  Vesication  is 
sometimes  irregularly  produced  after  forty  or 
fifty  minutes'  application,  but  it  is  imperfect, 
and  greatly  dis|>r>>[>ortioned  to  the  degree  of 
inflammation.  'I'lu  mtitisity  of  the  inftamnia- 
tiuu  is  such  tliat  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
gangrene  supervening,  if  the  sinapism  remain 
applied  for  more  than  an  hcnir.  A.s  loiii:  .-ls 
sensation  is  presented,  the  eJkCussive  juau  would 
be  a  security  against  its  being  too  long  applie<l ; 
but  in  cases  of  stupor  and  insensibility  it 
should  not,  therefore,  be  iiennittetl  to  remain 
beyond  an  hour.  The  pain  excited  by  sinapisms 
may  be  allaved  by  cold  applicatioiei,  or,  tic- 
cording  to  MM.  Trousseau  and  Blain-,  liy 
cataphisms  of  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and 
stramonium  leaves,  or  by  omtmeuls  coutaiuina 
extntcts  of  these  |^ts.  Sinapisms  are  clused 
here  l)ecausc  Uieir  rubofnt  tciit  is  their  most 
salutary  proj>erty  ;  vesicatiun  and  gangrene 
being  tlieir  occ:isional  or  accidental  rather  than 
their  de-iired  effects.  In  the  inflammation  of 
organs  which  sometimes  comes  on  in  die 
progress  of  ftvcr,  in  nervous  ;uid  sj)asino<lic 
uisorder^  and  in  inflammations  dangenMia 
father  fiom  Aeir  seat  than  from  dietr  extent, 
they  are  rcnu  die  s  of  tin  i^n  atc  st  value. 

\'cticunl>' — Tin:  mM  degree  of  counter- 
irritation  which  we  i^iall  notice  is  that  in  which 
the  excited  capillaries  throw  out  a  serous  thiid, 
which  detaches  tlie  cuticle  from  the  cuIls,  aiid 
vmcB  it  in  blisters.  Tlie  more  powerftil  of 
those  agents  which  we  have  noticed  as  ruhe» 
fodents,  if  kept  applied  for  a  sufficient  lei^^ 
of  time,  produ(  I-  this  effc  ct ;  but  their  vesicant 
is  not  always  in  proportion  to  their  rubefacient 
property;  and  others  which  are  more  certainly 
and  exactly  vesicants,  are  inore  cetirmMy  pre- 
ferred. Several  vefietuhk  juices  produce  an 
eruption  of  tmall  blisters;  as  that  of  some 
kinds  of  ranunculus,  clematis,  &c.  Hut  the 
Spanish  blistering-fly,  the  cantharix,  or  wc/<»ie 
veaicaluria,  is  the  remedy  which  best  answers  oa 
avesicant,and  is  the  one  almost  solelyemployed. 
The  acti%'e  projwrty,  according  to  tne  re- 
>cnn  hc's  of  Udbujuct,  apjiecUTS  to  reside  in  a 
pecniliar  principle  soluble  in  a>thcr  and  in  u>l,to 
which  is  applied  tlie  name  of  faniharidiM. 
'Hie  form,  tin n  forp,  in  which  it  is  most  suc- 
cessfully :inplied  is  in  a  com|x)und  of  Ute 
powderad  mea  with  hog's  lard,  or  some  such 
oleaginous  subst:incc,  and  a  due  proportion 
of  wax  or  resin  to  ijive  it  the  consistence  of 
soft  phisler.  This  sprc.ul  on  leaUier,  t>r  any 
other  convenient  substance,  and  appUsd  to 
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the  skin,  soon  produces  a  iente  of  heat  and 

pricking  in  the  piirt,  attended,  if  the  application 
u  Jaige,  with  some  excitement  of  the  circula- 
tion and  quickneaa  of  the  fwlse.  If  it  be 
remove<l  m  two  or  three  hours,  its  effect  is 
merely  rubefacient,  and  no  blt^mring  is  pro- 
duced; hut  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
sjiacc  varyinu'  in  <nfferent  individuals  from 
live  tu  ten  houi-s,  llie  skin  will  be  found  raised 
in  large  blisters  filled  with  a  yellowish  serum, 
which  continue  to  fiae  after  thebli«ter  has  been 
lemoved.  In  some  cases  diey  do  not  appear 
until  after  it  has  been  dressed ;  and  it  is, 
theiefore»  unnecessary  to  keep  the  planter  uu 
until  they  ane  (armed,  or  till, as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  the  blister  rises.  When  the  blistere 
ate  ftiUy  risen,  tliey  are  snipped  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  which  allows  the  serum  to 
escape ;  and  if  it  be  intended  that  the  part 
should  heal,  it  is  dressed  with  simple  ointment 
spread  on  a  linen  ra^.  llie  scrosuy  continues 
to  escape^  and  sometimes  to  rai«e  firesh  blisters, 
for  some  hours  after;  then  must  be  treated  as 
Tx'foro,  and  the  dnsriog  Roewed  twice  an 
twf  iity-fuur  hours. 

Tlie  (1  ischaige  of  semm  piodneed  by  blisters 
reiulirs  ilicm  e\'acuants  as  well  as  counter- 
irhUiuts ;  and  Uus  properly  niusil  be  liiken 
into  MODunt  in  judging  of  their  remedial 
poiren.    Until  the  vesication  is  complete, 
ihey  have  all  those  fenere]  stimulating  effects 
which  we  have  noticed  a,s  1>cloni,MnK  lo  counter- 
irritants  in  geneial.  But  the  serous  ettusion 
greatly  modifies  diifl,  insomuch  that  after  a 
blister  is  dressed,  it  is  common  to  find  the 
pulse  weaker  tlian  before  its  application.  The 
first  excitement  of  a  blister  often  communicates 
itself  to  thf  uKiital  faculties;  its  discharge 
commonly  causes  a  general  depression,  with  a 
disposition  to  sleep.    These  different  effects 
are  much  more  mailLed  in  some  indinduals 
than  in  othen*  and  are  WBceBsartly  modified 
by  the  existing  dise;i5e.    Hut  c;uit}iari(les  liave 
pro()erties  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  not  un- 
nequently  exeit  an  influence  on  the  genual 
operation  of  blisters.    When  their  active  prin- 
ciple is  absorbed  into  the  system,  it  proves 
veiy  inilating,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  afik  t!> 
the  urinary  organs,  ciiusine  strangury  and 
even  bloody  urine.    To  obviate  this,  it  is 
commonly  recommended  to  persons  durint;  the 
operation  of  a  blister  to  drink  copiously  of 
dduent  mucihginoos  liquids;  but  we  can- 
not refrain  from   expres>in^  our  conviction 
that  this  practice  defeats  nmch  of  the  ^ood 
effect  of  tlie  blister.    In  many  inflammations, 
particularly  in  thitsc  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
a  chief  object  of  blisters  is  to  reblraiu  die 
effusion  of  serum  internally,  or  to  promote  its 
abeorption;  and  this  they  do  hy  extractii^ 
senim  tmm  the  nnuw  of  brood  in  me  adjoining 
vessels.     Hut  if  liquids  are  throwti  in  such 
quantities  into  the  stomach,  th^  are  rapidly 
alMe«bcd  into  the  dieutatinf  fluids,  oounte^• 
balance  the  effect  of  blisters  as  local  evaciiants, 
and  reduce  them  to  swiij'lc  couiiter-imtiuits. 
In  sod)  inflammations  we  are  convinced  by 
experience  of  the  aihantaues  of  aHstinetice 
from  any  bulk  of  htjuid,  and  would,  therefore, 


look  fbr  odier  mecns  to  avoid  the  irritetitig 

effects  of  absor])(inn  from  a  blister.  This 
may  pretty  effectually  be  obtained  by  inter- 
posing between  the  skin  and  the  bustering 
plaster  a  piece  of  thin  crauze  or  muslin, 
moistened  with  oil,  which  being  a  menstruum 
of  the  hlisterifv^'  principle^  transfers  its  effects 
to  the  skin,  whilst  the  gauze  or  muslin  prevents 
the  particles  of  fly  from  adhering  to  tlie  akin, 
after  the  separation  of  the  cuticle  has  rendered 
it  an  actively  absorbing  sur&oe.  By  takiog 
care,  also,  not  to  allow  the  blister  to  remain 
on  longer  tlian  is  necessary,  we  may  generally 
avuid  these  unpleasant  consequences :  six 
honm  is  genenlly  sufficient ;  for  whether  the 
blister  may  have  risen  or  not,  if  the  skin  at 
this  time  apj)ear  very  red  and  inflamed,  the 
vesication  will  almost  uniformly  t-dce  place 
after  its  removal.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
by  boiling  the  canUwridefl  their  peculiar  effect 
on  llie  kidneys  is  prevented,  vvliile  tiieir 
blistering  power  is  unimpaired:  of  this  we 
cennot  speak  from  experience. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  tlie  re- 
medial power;!  of  blisters,  we  shall  add  a  few 
cautions  for  their  management.  The  due 
contact  of  the  blister  with  the  skin  is  of  im- 
portance ;  and  this  may  be  effected  either  by 
a  bandage  or  by  a  few  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster :  but  if  too  great  a  nressuie  be  exer- 
cised, it  will  restnm  the  inflammation  of  die 
cajiillary  vessels,  and  no  vesication  will  enmie. 
It  IS  not  advisable  to  apply  a  blister  to  an 
excoriaied  smfiice,  as  the  atworptioti  of  the 
acrid  matter  and  its  unpleasant  consequences 
are  very  apt  lo  eiiisue.  When,  from  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy,  bli.sters  produce  threat  inilatioa, 
local  or  general,  the  addition  of  a  little  pow- 
dered opium  or  acetate  of  morphia  to  the 
plaster  may  uive  relief.  An  excess  of  inflam- 
mation, which  occasionally  ensues  after  the 
rising  of  a  blister,  sometimes  with  erysipdtai^ 
tons  or  ecjiematous  appearances  around  it,  is 
best  relieved  by  poultices,  which  are  proper 
applications  wlienever  it  is  desirable  to  mo* 
derate  the  irritation.  When  the  blistered  part 
shows  a  dispu^itioa  to  gangrene,  which  is  not 
uiifrequently  the  case  wil^  children,  it  mtMl 
be  treated  on  general  principles,  as  by  stimu- 
lating or  odier  applications,  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  soda,  and  bark  exliibiled 
internally.  To  avoid  this  consequence  in 
ehildten,  it  is  advisable  never  to  allow  the 
blister  to  remain  on  mc>re  than  six  hours ;  and 
a  poultice  should  be  substituted  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  at  all  high. 

Simple  blisters,  or,  as  the  French  term  them, 
vesicatoires  voluns,  (in  contra-distinction  to 
those  which  sire  kept  discharging  by  an  after 
application,)  are  remedies  much  and  deservedly 
esteemed  in  the  cure  of  infhanmationa.  As 
rubefecients,  or  simple  counter-irriiaals,  they 
yield  to  sinapisms  and  other  remedies  which 
we  shall  presently  notice ;  but  their  eftct  as 
local '/f/i/i^'n<  i'-.  sthem  a  superiority  over 
most  uilicr  cuuiiter-m  itants.  In  common  with 
tlie  other  remedies  of  this  class,  they  are  unfit 
for  the  fin>t  stages  of  extensive  acute  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  when  the  general  excitement  of  the 
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civeuhtMNit  and  the  intenaity  of  lb*  oigaflm, 

have  U  t  n  so  luw(  ruf  hy  hloodlelting  and  other 
iueati!4,  that  the  tern|>or<iry  irritation  of  tlie 
blister  may  be  borne  without  riisk,  its  action 
beootne*^  hi^lily  saUitar)' ;  in  the  first  instance 
drawin<!  oH  the  irritability  from  the  di!«e:t"»«d 
pari,  and  then  renn  ^ii  g  or  exhauMtiii^  it  by 
an  efiiision  of  serum.  I'hu  eifu»ioQ  orores 
the  means  of  so  drrhing  to  Ibe  binteraa  pan, 
tJiat  the  morbid  exhahuions  in  «ithrr  (laJtv  ;tri.' 
ne-«ib«orbed  and  drained  off;  and  hence  bhMer», 
mora  tban  rabefiunenls,  an  adapted  to  in- 
flamntatioiiK  of  serous  mensHnirns.  Besides 
the  caution  r«}uired  not  tu  a|*jily  bhs!<'rs  at 
too  early  a  staue,  it  is  generally  nt  t  t  v^trv  to 
bewaie  of  placiltg  them  too  near  the  seat  of 
inftunmation ;  for  tiheircontimiity  may  greatly 

a./r,i\alc  ][,  ciii^inu  t"<>  iiJl.iiiuii;itiiiii>,  as  it 
Were,  to  run  into  one.  This  must  be  left  to 
the  disctetion  of  the  practitioner ;  but  it  may 
be  su^-vestcd  tliat  in  inflammations  of  the 
pleura, — in  those  superficially  aflectjiig  the 
pulmooaiy  substance,  as  indicated  by  attS- 
cultatiun, — in  those  attacking  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  or  the  laryiui,  it  is  better  to  place 
the  blister  on  some  part  adjoining  rather  than 
immediatLlv  over  the  aifected  part;  and  to 
make  up  by  extent  of  the  suruce  blistered, 
for  any  diminution  of  rttV.  1  from  di>tancf. 
In  £ict,  in  all  acute  inHammatioiis  large  blisters 
are  to  be  preferred  to  small  ones;  for  tbe 
irritation  from  tli<-  Intti  i  i>  tuarlv  as  trrpit, 
wiiliout  tlif  siirne  good  elktls.  lit  cltroaic 
inflammations  the  case  may  be  somewluit 
difliefent,  aa  it  is  usually  necesaaiy  to  apply 
a  succession  of  bli^rs;  and  the  weakening 
ffTctts  of  a  I,ir_'f  disdianjing  surface  inj.:}it 
make  small  ones  preferable.  Of  chrouic  in- 
flammations, those  affeeting  the  aetous  and 
mtitoiis  membranes  receive  the  most  benefit 
from  blisters.  In  pleuritic  and  peritoneal 
tnflammataoos  aooompanied  b^  effusions,  their 
evacuant  efforts  are  likewise  of  decided 
utility ;  and  with  this  view  they  should  be  of 
large  size.  But  in  inflammittion  of  tlie  paren- 
chyma of  tbe  visceFB,  and  in  that  of  memoranes 
wttfaoat  much  liquid  effnskm,  the  more  powerful 
counter-irritants  are  of  crfatt  r  elTicar  v. 

We  have  already  noticed  tlial  rubefacients 
are  amnetimes  valuable  in  continued  fever,  on 
acToiint  of  the  stimulus  which  tlxn*  mnvey 
to  the  viud  jK»wers  ;  and  we  may  extend  this 
observation  to  blisters,  which,  judiciously  ad- 
ministered, are  often  doubly  useful,  both  by 
<he  peneral  excitement  which  they  aflbrd,  and 
by  their  local  conntcr-irrit.itiou  and  i  v.icuation 
relieving  the  several  inlemal  oivans,  which 
alinost  constantly  suffer  in  these  mvera.  But, 
Cf]nnlly  in  the  case  of  acute  inflammations, 
during  the  stage  of  synocha  or  morbid  excite- 
ment they  must  be  excluded  as  injurious. 
It  rpfniirc  mncli  nitp  discernment  to  decide 
OD  the  lime  at  which  blisters  nmy  with  ad- 
vantage be  used.  Dr.  Hush  considered  that 
there  is  a  period  in  all  fevers  at  which  they 
would  prove  salutary ;  but  we  shall  not  attempt 
!h  ri  vprtifirally  to  define  it.  (See  Fi  vri;.) 
Uy  cuuuier-imUuit&  or  revulsives  of  tijc  most 
]»ompt  and  powerful  kind,  as  boi*ing  watery 


some  aiinial  cum  httve  been  cAded  in  the 

wor^t  forms  of  finer;  thr  patient  havii>'^'  K-n 
by  tli«^  iii  Hi  once  aMfakenMi  to  con»ciouMit;-'»s 
from  coma  or  cMmae  collapse.  M.  Marjolm 
Cites  his  own  CMC  as  an  example  of  this 
treatment ;  and  Dr.  Macintosh  records  one 
wImlIi  (Hnirrtd  in  his  practice  eight  or  tt  u 
yean  ago:  and  we  have  beard  of  o4ber  in- 
stances of  its  stwoess.  As  there  is  a  great 
risk  in  the  subsequent  i  if. ds  of  the  local 
injury,  whidi  generally  tends  to  gangrene, 
this  practice  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  extvene 
cases. 

What  has  been  said  of  rubefecients  in 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  disorders,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  blisters,  which  are  in  fhct 
the  fbim  generally  resorted  to,  aMmugh  full 
blistering  is  prntialil  v  iiift  rior  lu  smapisms  re- 
putedly applied  for  a  short  time.  There  is 
likewise  a  stale  of  general  iiritahtUly  of  the 
system,  arcompanied  with  various  and  occa- 
sionally fu.:acious  piuiis,  but  without  hardness 
or  fidiiess  of  the  pulse,  that  is  ofken  greatly 
relieved  by  the  application  of  a  blister,  whidi 
seems  to  localise  the  irritation,  and  tlius  relieve 
the  system. 

An  exce|)tion  is  commonly  taken  to  the  use 
of  blisten  m  the  ease  of  inflammation  of  the 

kidiieys  and  other  jKirts  of  tlio  urinary  appa- 
ratus, on  account  of  the  irritating  etfect  ol  oui- 
tlnrides  towards  tJ  ose  oiirans  thioagh  absorp- 
tion; and  although  tins  may  t,-eneraliv  be 
prevented  by  attending  to  ii»e  prcuiuuons 
which  we  have  befijre  numerated,  it  is  acting 
safely  to  prefer  some  Other  couuleNirhtant.  This 
leads  us  to  say  a  few  wotds  on  other  vesicating 
r<  incdies. 

All  those  irritant  agents  which  act  in  the 
most  prompt  and  energetic  manner,  without 

destroyin-  the  niticlc,  raise  it  at  first  into 
blisters  tilled  with  a  serous  fluid.  Thus,  boil- 
ing water,  or  its  vanour,  the  ooMenMtod  aNm* 
lies,  or  metal  heated  in  water,  as  recnrnmenrled 
by  Sir  Antiiony  Carlisle,  produce  this  tffixt. 
Intense  heat,  the  .Strong  acius  and  some  tneial  Ik: 
salts  corrugating  and  destroying  the  cuticle, 
act  more  immediately  as  esdmrotics.  But  diis 
mode  of  blistering  is  very  unman;^eah!e,  as 
the  inflammation  accutn|»anyiQg  it  is  of  a 
diffuse  and  uncertain  character,  and  often  lend* 
to  severe  sionghmg.  There  is  a  method  of 
applying  iliu  vapour  of  boiling  waiter  in  a  jet, 
by  mesuis  of  an  cobpile,  or  vessel  \vu!i  a  uanow 
orifice^  which  might  be  so  regulated  as  to  pro- 
duce vesication  without  proceeding  deeper; 
and  the  lifpior  ainnionia  triturated  with  an 
equal  weight  of  hoas'  lard  may  be  applied,  so 
as  to  produce  full  blistering  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes;  hut  unless  great  S|iee<l  is  desirable, 
tiiese  auenis,  even  thus  modified,  are  not  eli- 
gible a&  mere  vesicants. 

Pustular  or  rmpi/emtifous  atiivttT-in  iti.nts. 
■ — \N  e  have  hitherto  referre<l  to  those  degrees  of 
artificial  external  inflammation  which  termi- 
nate in  resolution  or  serous  effusion.  There  is|, 
however,  an  important  clajwof  counter-irritants, 

afrectiir.'  ilie  ( iit,ineoii>  |e\tiiie  more  deeply, 
and  dctcnniniiig  tlie  secretion  of  pus.  A  blis- 
tered suifiuje  lORictiiilea  spontaneously  takes 
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on  this  degree  of  inflammation ;  and  the  same 
effect  is  ttequentl^  brought  on  by  particular 
applications  to  it;  but  as  these  methods  of 

counter-irriuitioii  art'  of  a  niiM-il  kiiul,  we 
|MKii«nUy  Fctum  to  them  under  the  bead  of 
mue*  and  tetonSf  and  heve  aotice  particularly 
those  applirations  wliit  h  brins;  on  siij»puralive 
intianimationol  tbe!>kiii  m  ilit- furiu  ui  inmlutes. 
The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  their  escharotic 
power  oeing  blunted  by  dilution  with  oil  or 
lard,  produce  an  inflammation,  which  soon  as- 
sumes tlie  form  of  pu>tu!ts,  siiiitll  ,iud  distinct, 
or  liu^e  and  couilueut,  accurdiU);  to  the  uru* 
portion  and  strength  of  the  acid  used,  nut 
the  suluitance  must  eminently  calculated  to 
excite  tlie  pustular  inflammation  is  tartarized 
antimony.  W«  owe  the  introduction  of  this 
medicine  as  a  counttr-irrilant  lo  llit-  late  Dr. 
Jenner,  ^%■ho  tmplu^cd  U  in  llie  furm  of  onil- 
ment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  ssdt 
to  five  of  spermaceti  ointment.  It  has  since 
been  extensively  employed  in  practice,  and  is 
almost  as  general  I  >  used  as  a  pustular  irritant, 
as  cautbandes  are  to  produce  vesicatioo.  la 
our  own  bands  we  have  found  it  so  manafieable 
as  well  as  effectual  a  couiiter-irrilnut,  that  wp 
consider  ii  a  remedy  of  equal  mijAjniuice  with 
tlie  blistering  fly  itself ;  but,  as  mudt  of  its 
eflkacy  df  iiends  on  the  method  of  its  applica- 
tion, before  describing  its  ad  Mintages  we  shall 
premise  some  precaution.s  on  x\ns  point. 

Tartar  emetic  exerts  no  corrosive  or  solvent 
power  on  the  cuticle;  it  fherafore  sometimes 
lia|)iH-iis  that  tonsidcndde  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  making  the  cutis  feel  it»  eliects,  and 
tliis  obhtsele  »  of  course  greait  r  wiiere  the 
cuticle  is  naturally  dctis*?  or  tl\ick.  To  obviate 
this  we  recommend  liic  jiurl  lu  be  previously 
txeitt  (1,  eitlier  by  friction  with  warm  flannel  or 
a  flesh  brush,  or  b^  some  stimulating  ^plica- 
tion of  a  penetrating  quality,  such  as  cam- 
phorated spirit  or  stronj;  vin(n;ar,  or  a  mustard 
poultice  applied  for  a  few  mmutes.  When  the 
vascularity  and  sensibility  of  the  skin  have 
bt-cii  thus  exalted,  the  tartar  emelic  ointment 
is  lu  be  rubbed  in,  and  it  wiU  then  take  a 
more  equal  as  well  as  more  certain  efliect: 
instead  of  bavin^^  a  few  large  and  unmanageable 
sores  produced  in  two  or  three  days,  as  is  often 
Uie  case  in  Uic  usual  method,  a  vivid  erythema 
immediately  succeeds,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  bradts  out  into  a  thick  crop  of 
pii.stnlcM,  the  size  and  course  of  uhich  varj' 
according  to  tlie  streiikitli  of  the  ointment  anil 
die  diuation  of  its  application.  On  these  points 
it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  anv  ahsolute  rule; 
Ibr,  a-i  iij  iJic  operation  of  bh^ilen^,  much  de- 
pends on  the  individual  constitution.  \S'e 
generally  jtrefer  an  ointment  of  considerable 
strength,  for  instance,  made  with  one  part 
of  tartar  emetic  and  two  of  simple  onitnient. 
If  die  fullest  eflect  be  desired,  the  friction,  both 
pretKinttory  and  with  the  omtment,  sliould 
each  be  persisted  in  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  I1iis  generally  Iciul^  lu  the  speedy 
formation  of  confluent  pustules,  which  goon  to 
maturation.  To  diminisli  this  eflect  it  is  best 
to  shorten  the  period  of  friction  with  tiie  oint- 
meat;  and  where  we  wish  fiw  the  ali^teit 


degree  of  counter-irritation,  it  is  generally  sufli- 
cieut  to  smear  the  ointment  on  die  part  pre- 
viously excited  by  dry  fritlion,  or  by  some  of 
the  oilier  applications  bt  lore  emmieniicd. 

Another  mode  of  counter-imlation  by  tartar 
emetic  is,  the  employment  of  a  saturated  aque- 
ous solution  ;  tlie  eh'ininre  and  rf^iivenienc c  of 
this  form  leuder  il  pecuhurl)  eligible  where  the 
ointment  mij^ht  be  cuiisideied  disgustmg.  It 
is  extmiient  to  make  the  solutitm  as  warm  as 
the  stein  can  bear  it,  as  the  heat  both  enables 

tl»e  water  to  di.ssolve  more  of  tlic  salt,  ami 

quickens  the  eflect  ou  Uie  skm.  Tlie  part 
being  previously  exdted  as  for  the  ointment, 

the  solution  is  to  br  L'cntly  rubbed  on  it  fiy 
meaiiis  of  u  piece  of  tiannel,  and  continued  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  txnie.  accord  uu  lu  the  da« 
gree  of  eflect  desired,  llie  nuslules  tJius  ex- 
Ciled  are  usuuHy  small  ana  numerous,  and 
unless  tlie  application  have  been  contiiuieil  for 
some  time  or  repeate<l,  they  dry  up  and  heal 
8{>cedi!y.  As  this  application  leaves  no  marks 
or  seams,  it  is  particularly  sniteil  ti>  fi-iiia!cs, 
who  genenJIy  renounce  all  medicaineiibi  which 


may  Ksve  a  trace  behind.   I'la^tei-s  sprinkled 

witli  tartar  emetic  in  powder  havi  Ikcu  greatly 
recuiiiuiended ;  but  we  huve  luuud  their  u|)e- 
ratiou  very  uncertain  ;  in  some  au^s  ineflicient, 
and  in  others  causioig  a  finghtfriUy  uloerated 
surface,  which  the  removal  of  the  plaster  ne- 
ces.sarily  exposes.  After  llie  application  of  the 
tartar  emetic,  whether  in  ointment  or  in  solu- 
tion, the  part  should  be  covered  with  a  peoe 
of  rough  flannel,  which,  if  it  he  dcsirefl,  may 
be  made  still  further  to  promote  the  etieci  by 
a  little  ointment  smeared  on  it.  By  this  sys- 
tem of  management  tartar  emetic  may  be  made 
to  produce  any  degree  of  counier-iiTiUtion,  from 
a  papular  or  erytliemaious  blush  10  an  eaten* 
sively  supptuattog  sore. 

Pustunr  or  suppuiattn)^  infliunniation  thus 
excited  is  generally  more  permanent  and  pro- 
found in  its  couuter-imtant  iuiiuencc  thau 
vesication.  The  formation  of  pus  requires  a 
preater  development  of  vital  action,  a  higher 
degree  of  local  irritation  Uiuu  M^ruus  efl'usion, 
wiUiout  proving  more  stimulant  to  the  system. 
For  this  reason  %ve  consider  Uie  tartar  emetic 
counter-irritant  belter  adapted  Ukui  blisters  to 
remove  deep  seated  jiarench  v  iiiatous  inflainina- 
tioD,  even  of  the  acute  kind  i  and  although  it 
must  not  supersede  the  free  previous  use  of 
de]>letory  measures,  yet  it  may  be  employed 
with  less  hesitation  than  blisters,  inasmuch  as 
the  ahflori>tiun  of  the  medicine  into  die  system 
proves  antiphlo:;istic  instead  of  irritatin.;.  That 
such  an  absorption  does  take  place  is  probable 
from  tlie  nausea  vrilicfa  sometimes  attends  the 
use  of  the  medicine ;  and  we  have  known  in  a 
few  instances  violent  vomiting  ensue. 

in  liie  method  wliiiili  we  have  recominendtjd 
for  its  application,  counter-irritation  with  tartar 
emetic  may  be  brought  to  its  greatest  effiMt  of 
copious  suppuration  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
hours,  and  a  fiill  pustular  eruption  may  be 
brought  out  in  five.  This  rapidity  of  eflect 
places  it  on  a  ynr  wiUi  blisters;  and  the  gresiler 
intensity  of  its  iiitiammation  renders  it  a  better 
oonnleMirilant.  It  is  peihapa  infttior  to  them 
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an  pleurisv.  rocningidi,  nd  ihoM  inHMnmih 
tions  in  wbich  the  principal  danger  ariaei  ftom 
serous  eSusion.   In  jKaMritis,  liketviw,  its  len- 

dency  to  excite  votniiink;  may  rt mlt  r  it  i-bjec- 
tMMjable.  In  OKWt  (Mker  acute  mtiainmuUuns, 
if  its  proper  application  be  attended  to,  we 

Jin  fcr  it  til  lilistt'p:,  rinrl  in  notn-  Ii.is  it  punol 
more  Ijeittrticiid  tiiaii  in  tliu»L  of  tlit-  iiiii'^s  aiiU 
air  pasr>a);fs. 

In  chruiiio  mflammutiou  the  efficacy  of  tartar 
emetic  counter-imtation  is  more  |y;eDerulIy 
ackiiowk'djjed.  We  have  found  it  fiir  more 
beneficial  than  either  bUsten  or  aetons  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  pertussis;  and  if  we 

tan  \ciitiin'  no  fiirflur,  v\f  iiuu  unlu->itatiiiul v 
aasert  tiiut  we  liave  !>txn  it  reUird  the  prugrestd 
of  tulNTcular  consumption.  An  eniption  ex- 
citeil  and  rt  newrif)  nn  tlie  cheiit,  sometimes  on 
one  side,  ^raetiines  on  the  other,  seems  in 
these  ca.ses  tu  act  as  a  ■kfiity->'alvc  to  tlic  sys- 
tem, letting  off  any  incipient  di»po!iitiou  to 
inflammation  ;  and  Uiuh,  without  much  impair- 
il^  thi-  sfrciiutli,  (-niiblcs  tlit-  body  to  besu 
tonics^  and  a  more  generous  diet  than  it  would 
otherwise  support.  It  has  been  Ibund  of 
signal  utilit\  in  ilKcaw!  of  the  joints  and  of  the 
buues,  aod  li  prefe  rred  by  some  surgeons  tu 
ntoxa. 

Numerous  cases  of  epilepy,  chorea,  and 
other  convulsive  diseases,  also  cases  of  mania, 
piiralysis,  and  neuralgia,  have  bi^en  recorded,  in 
ivhicn  tadttar  emetic  counter-irritation  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  along  the  »pine,  or  the 
course  of  a  nerve,  has  produced  relit  f,  and 
even  a  cure,  liut  as  in  these  disorders  the 
scientific  ])hysiciBn  must  see  pathological  causes 
of  very  varimi'?  nntun  ,  it  would  be  irrational 
to  assert  that  the  remedy  ui  question  is  uni- 
versally applicabhs  to  them.  As  often  as  they 
arise  from,  or  are  ag^vated  by,  some  local 
inflammation,  irritation,  or  congestion,  we  can 
at  once  perceive  its  utility ;  but  wc  can  never 
be  reasonably  confident  in  our  expectations  of 
success  when  we  rementber  how  often  there 

are  im  nutlialile  ortrnnic  causf^s  for  these  dis- 
ease)!, in  these  and  otiier  corn|)laints,  nature 
nut  unftequently  Ihrawaouta  hint  m  the  form 
of  a  sj>onlaneou<:  eniption  ;  anti  the  i)liy?>ici.in 
may  with  fn*al  advautagt-  bu  luslructed  by  jl, 
•nd  second  her  efforts  by  means  of  thts  remedy. 
Fram  the  £u:tli^  with  which  this  counter- 
irritation  may  be  excited  and  kept  up  for  any 
!eiit;tli  of  time  by  a  sbuht  fresh  applualion,  it 
is  well  adauted  to  remove  or  prevent  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  eus,  ma  finioH,  which 
sometimes  cntrraft  themselves  on  the  habit*  and 
are  very  ditbcult  to  remove. 

A  remarkable  cflect  has  been  obeerved  to 
ensue  in  a  few  cases  from  tlte  use  of  tartar 
emetic  ointment ;  namely,  sui  irritation,  some- 
times very  severe,  of  the  genital  organs.  We 
have  never  seen  this  except  in  cases  where  the 
ointment  had  been  useafor  several  days  in 

SUecessitjii,  \vbieb  is  nrelv  liceessar-  .u  i 

to  Uie  method  which  we  have  recuiuinended 

for  its  tise. 

When  the  inflammntion  excited  by  tartar 
emetic  runs  too  high,  it  may,  as  m  the  aise  of 
blisierS}  be  nodentad  by  a  wwm  brand  poul- 


tice, which  doei  not  iaaUtkm  «ith  lh«  fifgimii 
of  the  pustules. 

Perpetual  blater%  iwna,  mtd  sefMs. — We 

have  delayed  t(.i  notice  tliese  cuunter-irritaiit.s, 
becauM;  they  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  occa- 
sionally partake  of  the  qualities  of  all  those 
whirVi  \v»-  liave  already  destTibed.  Tlie  intlam- 
liiation  which  tliey  excite  is  of  very  various 
d^nei  of  utenaity,  and  the  discbarge  whic^ 
they  occasion  is  ■«»™**'"'f*  pumlent  aad  som^ 
times  serous. 

blisters  are  kept  open  by  removing  tlie 
raised  cuticle  by  sosaors,  and  by  applymg,  in- 
stead of  the  ofdinary  dressing,  an  omtment  or 
cerate  of  an  irritating  quality.  A  small  portion 
of  eaiiliiarides  is  sometimes  used  for  tins  {Hir- 
pose,  but  the  bad  eftdt  of  its  absorption, 
which  frequently  en5ue55,  raise  a  j^fat  objection 
to  it.  A  cerate  cuntainuig  cuj>liorbium  and  llic 
unguentum  resittMUm  has  likewise  l>een  em- 
ployed with  the  snine  view.  But  tlte  ceratum 
sabitt»  is  dut  most  commonly  resorted  to ;  and, 
if  duly  maiKitred,  it  is  capable  of  mainiamini:  a 
more  equal  d(^p«e  of  imtatiou  and  discharge 
than  any  other.  It  is,  however,  neoeasaiy  to 
attend  to  the  streu'/th  of  the  cerate  applied; 
and  if  discharge  be  the  principal  object,  it 
ought  to  be  applied  in  a  diluted  rarm.  Blisters 
kept  open  in  tliis  way,  witliout  profoundly 
afleeting  the  skin,  sometimes  yield  a  copious 
secretion  of  pus,  and  tlien  prove  most  salutary. 
With  a  cootmuauoe  of  the  same  application, 
however,  thb  veiy  commonly  becomes  thinner 
and  again  serous;  and  in  time  the  part  is 
Iiabituated  to  tlie  imiauon,  dries  up,  and  heals. 
To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
films*  of  ronijulable  lymph  which  form  upon 
it;  to  keep  down  ve^^etations  by  touciuiig  tliem 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  burnt  alum;  and 
occasionally  to  cleanse  the  sur&ce  by  an  emol- 
lient poultice,  or  by  warm  fomentiitions  with 
flannel.  By  changing  the  stimulating  ointment, 
tbe  irntation  and  discharge  may  be  preserved 
much  lon|^  than  when  one  only  is  em|rfoyed. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  method  of  counter- 
irniation  is  troublesome  and  uncertain,  aod 
may  well  be  superseded  by  a  sueoesaion  of 
blister^,  or  liy  tartar  emetic. 

By  miu  s  and  s-ctona  irnlatiun  i.s  unpUed  more 
profomidly,  being  brought  immeaiately  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  itself.  Tlie  fomer  are 
nude  by  producing  an  opening  in  Ae  skin, 
either  by  incision,  by  a  blister,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  some  escharolic  substance,  such  as 
potasaa  fitaa,  nitisto  of  silver,  muriaie  of  anti- 
mony,  Jfcc.  and  introduring  some  foreiirn  body, 
as  a  pea  or  a  glass  bead,  mto  it,  which  keeps  up 
the  irritation,  and  forms  a  cxmstant  ulcer.  In 
producing  the  ulcer  by  means  of  caustics,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  oj>eration,  and  defend  the 
adjacent  parts  by  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster, 
with  an  aperiute  in  it  of  the  required  si»  of 
the  ulcer.  A  hit  of  potassa  rain  placed  in 
this  aperture  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
hours  forius  an  eschar,  surrounded  by  au 
areola  of  inflammation.  Hiis  eschar  being 
dressc<l  w  ith  citrine,  or  other  Htimiilatin?  oint- 
ment, begins  to  detach  itself  and  to  secrete  pus 
in  the  oooise  of  four  or  five  days,  and  sker 
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Aat  ftUs  off,  kaviftf  an  ulcer  more  or  Im  pnv 

fotititl. 

iiietons  art>  made  by  |ki&:>ing  a  lancet-bladcd 
needle,  wiUi  a  (luciculus  of  tiiread  or  silk 
attached  to  it,  through  a  ix)rtion  of  the  integu- 
ments (pinched  up  between  llie  iiuger  and 
tliumb),  so  that  the  tlircads  are  le<\  in,  with 
tb«  ends  haugtng  out  at  each  orifice.  To  in- 
crease the  iintation,  die  tlutad  is  anointed 
daily  widi  the  uoguentum  resinomm,  and 
shifted  or  renewed  to  keep  the  wouuds  open  or 
diecluu-ging.  The  necessity  fyt  the  renewal  is 
superseded  by  substituting  a  long  strip  of 
Ciiuutchouc  or  of  lead  for  Uie  threads.  The 
ioflanniMition  at  first  excited  by  setons  is  some- 
timee  so  intense  as  to  require  the  appIicatioQ 
of  pouUices  to  moderate  it ;  and  their  dressing 
and  in:in;i^t'in«iit  recjuire  many  precautions 
which  it  vi  the  province  of  surgenr  to  teach. 

Issues  and  setras,  when  in  iull  opeiation, 
excite  n  pMcjrmonmis  inflammation,  attended 
by  a  discliiLTi^u  ui  uti  abundant  tliick  pnn.  This 
is  most  frc<]uently  the  case  with  sftnus,  and 
with  i.ssues  forme<l  by  caustics;  and  ti)e»e  arc, 
llierefore,  the  must  powerful  .md  pn)fbundly 
acting  of  their  kind.  But  like  jxrpetual  blis- 
ters, tbqr  are  apt,  with  the  same  material  of 
irritation,  to  hecome  indolent  and  callous, 
and  the  secretion  serous  and  less  abun- 
dant. When  energetic,  tliese  remedies  are 
of  great  utility  in  chronic  inflammations  of  va- 
riniis  kinds.  If  atty  distiiiction  cm  be  made 
as  to  die  kiii(i>  in  winch  litey  are  most  service- 
able, it  may  Ix'  s\i.:<j:t>3ted  that  the  circum- 
scribed tcxtunil  intiamroation  of  viscera  are 
peculiarly  benefited  by  tlicir  u»e.  When  in  a 
iiiori'  moderate  furni,  and  jr^^c rating  scrum,  til ey 
act  rather  as  evacuaiits,  and  have  been,  not 
unaptly,  compared  to  a  new  secreting  gland  in 
llie  system,  llipy  thus  occasiuiiidly  |)ni\c 
safeguards  against  aiMiplexy,  palsy,  aud  otiier 
diaeaacsof  repletion ;  although  irapiicknliance 
ought  not  to  tn'  1)1 1(  <  d  on  such  means.  For 
the  .same  reaaou  llity  are  proper  adjuncts  in  the 
cure  of  long-continut'd  cutaneous  disorders, 
preventing  any  ill  effects  from  the  suppression 
of  the  natural  counter>irrttaiion.  So,  likewise, 
in  .'il!  c.iM  s  wliurc  setons  or  issues  themselves 
have  been  for  some  time  used,  it  is  projicr  to 
he  cautious  in  sup|>rcssing  wen,  by  doing  it 
as  uradunlly  as  [wssible,  and  carefully  t  iisunng 
the  t'rw  action  of  the  bowels  and  other  secre- 
tory organs.  As  a  means  of  restraining  the 
growth  or  diminishing  the  size  of  tumors  and 
bronchoceles,  setons  have  been  found  of  some 
use ;  and  tlie  drains  which  tijey  afford  have 
hkewise  checked  the  increase  of  dropsical  effu- 
sions. 

Cduteri-.iii^  iiiiiiifi  r-'iri  tfiiiil.^. — By  this  term 
we  designate  all  liiose  operations  iu  which 
hciit,  in  such  degree  as  to  cause  disorganiation 
of  the  part,  is  applied  a  rouiitcr-irritnnt. 
Tlie  common  effect  of  all  tliese  is  the  forniution 
of  an  eschar,  or  dead  slough,  surrounded  by 
a  more  or  less  intense  intlamniation,  which 
causes  the  separation  of  the  dead  part  and 
the  pro<luction  of  an  ulcerous  lavily  in  its 
place.  Tlie  local  intlamiaauoii,  tlius  excited, 
may  be  very  intense,  and  the  suppurative 


dtscharge  wry  perfect ;  and  tiiis  kind  of  conn- 

t<>r-irritritioTi  is  prfiportinnntcly  eneruelic  in  its 
eriect-4  on  the  di.sta.se,  ni  the  s;iiiic  manner  as 
others.  But  there  seems  to  be  another  peculiar 
result  from  the  application  of  vehement  Iteatt 
namely,  a  strong  impression,  or  shock,  on  the 
ner^'ous  system,  winch  in  certain  diseases  is  not 
without  its  mlutaiy  mflueoce. 

Heat,  with  a  view  to  cautenntion,  is  applied 
by  lieated  met^iUic  instruments,  Imrninj  suh- 
siaiices,  boiUag  water  or  its  vapour.  Instru- 
ments of  iron  or  copper,  heated  to  different 
dc'nws  of  in<  andrsrencp.  sire  somt  linu's  nnetl 
to  produce  local  irritation  and  sorts.  Tliis 
operation,  which  is  called  tlie  actual  cauteri/y 
jRoduoes,  more  than  any  other  method,  that 
shodc  to  the  nervous  system  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
checking  violent  convulsive  diseases,  such  as 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  local  spasms,  ft  is 
diflictdt  to  judfrc  whether  its  efficacy  dejiends 
on  the  pain,  or  on  .some  otl.er  change  wrought 
in  the  nervous  system  ;  the  effect  is  certainly 
sometimes  produced  before  such  a  degi*ee  of 
local  inflammation  has  been  excited  as  could 
act  by  %-ascular  counter-irritation. 

A  red  hot  iron  is  sometimes  nsp^  to  form 
issues;  and  for  fhb  pur]>ose  it  is  ajiplied  with 
coiLsiderablo  pressure  to  ilie  part  lor  eight  or 
It'll  seconds,  and  repeated  if  it  is  wished  to 
make  the  ulcer  deep.  A  (lortion  of  skin  and 
of  the  ff  H  .l  ir  texture  underneath  is  thus 
killed,  aiui  lunus  an  eschar,  which  in  the 
Mur^  of  six  or  eight  days  is  sloughed  off, 
and  tlie  ulcer  produced  may  be  treated  as  au 
issue.  The  painful  and  formidable  nature  of 
this  operation  excludes  it  from  general  ado]>- 
tioo;  aud,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases 
just  alluded  to,  we  do  not  know  that  K  can 
claim  any  suiKTinrity  over  tliat  with  caustie, 
whicii  is  attended  with  little  pain.  Ti»e  good 
effects  of  the  actual  cautery  are,  perha|i«,  ob- 
taine<i  witli  least  attendant  inconvenience  when 
ihti  metal  is  iicitcd  tu  a  white  heat.  Tlius 
applied,  it  immediately  destroys  the  vitality 
and  scnsibihty  of  the  port ;  and  if  the  sur- 
rounding skin  is  protected  by  coverings  of 
welted  paper  or  other  suit;d)le  subsLuue,  in 

the  wuy  which  has  been  recommended  by 
Dr.  A.T.  TiKHnion,  the  sn^ng  of  the  patient 

is  much  diminished,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  remedy  are  \Yith  more  certainty  pwcured. 
Tlie  actual  cauti  ry  is  more  frequently  resorted 
to  in  surgery  for  the  destruction  of  nialigrmut 
productions  and  morbific  poisons. 

There  is  a  method  of  eauieriAitiun,  called  by 
surgeons  trmucurrtntt  which  partakes  move 
than  the  preceding  of  the  nature  of  a  cotnt- 

ter-irrit;inl.  It  consists  in  lightly  passing;  an 
icon,  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  on  the  surface  of 
the  alun  in  naralld  lines,  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  other  that  an  intervening  spnt-e  m:iy 
be  left  free  from  inflammation.  In  this  way 
long  narrow  eschars  are  formed,  which  in  the 
course  of  eight  or  ten  days  are  enhirgcd ; 
whilst  the  whole  surface  becomes  highly  in- 
flamed, and  is  not  relieved  from  the  (Kiiiifiil 
and  phlogoscd  state  of  a  common  bum  until 
a  copious  suppuration  ensues,  whkh  often 
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lasts  for  a  fortnip:ht  or  more.  The  fever  nid 

111  '  i'lmi  wliuli  tins  j^^><■^•^•>  (>cr;isii>iiN  r>rh:d 
tU  employ tnent  iii  any  but  very  chrouic  Hiid 
cases.  It  hu.s  proved  veiy  euccessfu I 
in  nnnovinij  rlimiiic  r  iihinrprni  tits  nf  the  joints, 
aiiil  tlic  remains  of  rheuiu.il<c  .itici  tiuns. 

C'uut*  rizatiori  by  substance:!  in  the  state  of 
combuatioQ  baa  of  bte  yean  been  pnuUsed 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  form  of  trhat 

is  ti'i  liicd  iiiiirii.     TTils  iih  IIkmI   i^  s;ncl  lu  liiivc 

bven  adopted  from  Jujiau,  where  uioxas  are 
made  of  a  down  obtained  from  the  leaves  and 

tops  of  a  sy-prips  nf  nrfrmisin^  nyddi-  into  a 
tone,  which  uheti  lighted  bums.sj)ontaiieousiy. 
Hie  pitii  of  the  stulk  of  the  sunflower  and 
of  other  A«  /«*n/Ai  likewise  possess  this  property, 
which  is  owing tou  small  (pianlityof  nitrtrin  tlieir 
com|)usition.  Hie  material  generally  employed 
in  Europe  for  rooxa»  u  cotton,  rendered  downy 
by  eardtnit,  and  made  into  a  roll  an  inch 
lonv:,  and  from  liiiir  .m  iiu  h  to  two  inch »  ::j 
diameter.  This  is  held  by  a  forceps  or  wiie, 
with  one  end  in  close  contact  with  the  skin,  whilst 
the  other  is  set  on  fire;  the  adjciiiiiiv;  parts 
being  protected  by  wet  pasteboard  ur  hnen. 
The  combustion  is  supported  either  by  blowing 
or  fiumingj  or  by  a  slight  impc^gnatioo  (rf 
nitre  previously  (pvcn  to  the  cotton.  The 
sensation  produced  by  tlie  burning  of  a  moxa 
is  1am  that  of  warmth,  rattier  agreeable  than 
otherwise;  this  soon  increases,  aa  the  fire 
approiu  Ik  s  the  Mirfiu  bfcomiiitr  itching,  then 
more  and  more  painful,  and  attains  its  acme 
of  intensely  sharp  scalding  pain  when  the 
combustion  reaches  the  skin,  which  smokes 
and  becomes  crisp  under  it.  llie  neighbouring 
skin  is  vividly  uiHuiiioi,  puckered,  and  soiiu- 
tuues  sUglitly  bU&tered.  The  eschar  thus 
formed  is  deep)  and  requires  a  fortnight  or 
uyiwiirds  Ix  fore  it  is  separated.  The  ulctr 
formed  discharges  pus  abundantly,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  pea  may  be  converted  into  an  issue. 

TIm'  LT.uJual  inaui.ci  in  which  heat  is  com- 
niuiiuatfd  to  tJiu  piirt  in  the  buniing  of  a 
moxa  causes  it  to  penetrate  more  deeply  than 
any  oilier  form  of  actual  cautery.  Uimce  as 
a  remedial  agent  it  is  well  adapted  to  make 
ail   irTi[  rcssitjii   on  dcep-Sfutt'cl  iiiflaiiiiiiatioii; 

and  ui  diseases  of  the  spine  and  its  contents, 
in  serofuloos  and  iheumatic  swellings  of  the 
joints,  in  chronic  d;«ea.ses  of  tlic  li\  *  r,  kidneys, 
and  other  inurmak  organs,  in  jNiralysis  and 
neuralgia,  it  sometimes  proves  more  effectual 
than  any  other  remedy.  It  is  oAen  necesHary, 
however,  to  employ  several  moxas  m  suc- 
cession ;  and  if  the  disease  be  of  some  extent, 
several  simultaneously,  before  the  good  eflects 
become  apparent.  Moxas  may  be  applied 
with  t,TLati_>t  advantage  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  diseased  part;  but  if  their  effect  is  in- 
tended to  be  deep,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
apply  them  on  puts  where  c-artila-e,  tendon^ 
or  owe  are  close  under  the  surfiice. 

Moxas  are  sometimes  applied  with  a  view 
to  oottntei4mlate  without  producing  an  escliar. 
The  moxas  in  this  case  are  made  of  sun- 
flower pith,  or  cf  I i  tit  cotton  imprci;natcd 
with  nitre.  Hie  combiMtion  u  effected  wtUiout 
blowing^  and  is  not  suflered  to  iMcb  the  akin. 


Under  this  form,  frcqueotly  applied,  they 
have  been  found  useful  in  promoting  the 
absorption  of  indolent  effusions  in  joints  and 
cold  tumoim  It  b  probable  that  much  of 
tlit  ir  L'dect  in  tliese  case^  di  ju^nd!.  on  tlie 
:stimulu:>  which  they  impart  tu  orgaiuc 
sensibility  of  the  disea.sed  tissues  which  cannot 
be  included  in  their  counter-imtation. 

A  cauterizing  effect  may  be  produced  by 
l)oi!,nj  \v  iii  r,  or  bettt  r  liy  its  vapour.  The 
beiit  method  of  eileciing  this  is  by  an  ealiptiCf 
or  vessel  with  a  narrow  tubular  mouth,  and 

kept  VKii'in,  hy  rnrans  of  a  latnp.  Tlic  jet  of 
vajKJui  i.vsmu;4  in  full  force  ln*m  this  is  directed 
against  the  |)art,  which  is  covered  with  thick 

Jiasteboard  or  linen,  with  an  aperture  of  the 
brni  and  size  of  the  part  intended  to  be 
cauterized.  The  |)ain  caused  by  this  oi>enitiou 
is  very  severe,  and  the  slough  formed  very 
deep.  It  most  resembles  moxa  in  its  effects; 
?Hit  till'  ^^()url(l  piininrfd  by  it  is  !i  >"<  ma- 
nageable, and  more  apt  to  invohu  the  sur- 
rouadinfi  parts. 

CRISIS,  t'RiTiCAi,  Days.   See  Disfasf. 

CUOU P.  —  ( Synanjfm  —  Cynanche  /r<*. 
eheaiU,  C.  taryngra,  (v.  ftridula.  Angina |H'(y- 
pttf-a,  Suffocatio  sU  iilii'a,  Morlxis  strangulatorius, 
Jkc.)  We  prefer  croup  to  the  other  appellations, 
inasmudi  as  it  does  not  convey  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  it 
designates:  that  distuiie  is  not  a  mere  cynanche, 
or  quinsy.  It  will  be  shown  that  intlamina- 
tion,  which  is  the  cliaracteristic  of  tlie  order  of 
diseases  towhidi  croup  belongs,  is  not  confined 
to  the  throat,  but  ^t  nt  raMy  extends  through  tlie 
ramifications  of  the  bronchi ;  therefore,  C 
traduttlU  ami  C.  $tridttia  ought  no  longer  to 
be  reLiinpd  as  nosological  terms.  Tlie  it  in  - 
suffocatio  stridula  and  morbus  straogulatorms 
an  indefinite,  and  wou^d  equally  npfdy  to  the 
various  afiect  oiis  in  wliicli  iliose  symptoms 
of  croup — the  tnspiruliu  stitpcnSf  vox  rauciiy 
and  Ham  clungota —are  engrafted  on  other 
diseases ;  and  which  will  be  treated  of  under 
tlieir  respective  titles. 

This  disease  was  honoured  with  the  attLiition 
of  the  greatest  man  of  the  present  age,  if  be 
can  be  called  great  who  had  no  just  sense 
of  morjl  urandcur.    In  consequence  of  tlie 

§;eneiai  order  which  Wajwleon  issued  from 
be  head<quarte»  of  1-inkenstein,*  many 
essays  on  croup  wx-re  written  by  foreign  phy- 
sicians of  ability,  in  which  aotnii><>:  is  omitted 

*  Ce  fot  au  niiariicr  ^n6Ml  FiiikotiHtcin  le 
4Juin.  1807,  mil-  S.  M".  1.  ei  K.  donna  I'ordre 
d'oiivrir  iin  concuur<i  siir  la  malndip  fonnw  *ous  le 
tium  do  cruup  .  r.l  I'cst  rii  rxctutioii  ile  cft  (irJro 
que  ton  excellence  MooMigneur  le  intai«(fc  de  I'm- 
l6rieur  mit  la  quemion  suivanic  »u  concunrs. 

JMtsmioer.  d'aprM  l«*  moauBUMU  prMioiies  d« 
llirt,  ct  d*api^  das  alminratleoiii  tes  csiaeiiMs  de 
la  maiadls  connaa  sovs  le  nom  da  croop,  ct  la 
naMia  dsa  alttfaiions  qai  la  CflBBtitacm}  Isseif^ 
caasianees  iailricans  ct  ealMsoies  qui  tm  d£iw> 
mtoeat  le  dCrvloMiMaeoti  sss  sfiaMsavae  d'aaim 
msiadiee ;  ca  ftablir.  d's^fis  ans  eapericocs  can* 
•laaieetcomparCc.  to  liailnneat  la  plos  tfiBue; 

iodiqucr  If-i  luoyrn*  d'SH  airtW  IS  pfSgfte  St  d'ett 

pf6veair  I'luviuiwa. 
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in  illustration  of  that  disorder  which  induatiy 
could  collect  or  method  could  urrangc. 

iiccasiintal  causes. — In  tlir  early  part  of  hin 
profeMKMial  Ufe»  the  writer  of  this  article  lived 
on  the  comt  of  the  Firdi  of  Forth,  where 
croiij)  may      consulirfd  an  cMdfiiiic  disraso, 
and  where  every  lucility  was  afibrded  lur  cul- 
tivatiiiK  an  acquaintance  with  it.   During  the 
last  twcptv-two  years,  while  practising  me- 
dicine 111  Dublin,  his  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing croup  have  not  been  unfavourable, 
especially  when  attending  a  dispensary.  W  hile 
ducharv^ing  tliat  duty,  he  had  fiiequent  occasion 
to  ol)st  r\c  the  disease  among  the  rat^>4ed  and 
hah-starved  children  of  the  poor  wiio  iive 
near  the  canals  which  SttKOund  the  city ;  c^r 
in  Ringsend,  near  the  estuar)'  of  tJic  ii\er 
LiSev ;  or  in  Sandymount,  lyim;  lH.-tweca 
Dublin  and  its  bay  :  indeed  the  disease  is 
prevalent,  in  the  latter  end  of  winter  and  in 
spring,  along  Uie  whole  of  the  eastern  and 
nortliem  coasts  of  Tri  land.  respect  to 

iXit  prevalence  along  the  rest  of  the  sea-coast, 
no  mqulriet  were  made ;  his  iiM|uiTicSf  however, 
sufficiently  confirm  the  rrreived  opinion  re- 
lative to  the  pnncipal  occasional  cause  of 
croup,  viz.  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland, 
it  IS  chiefly  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  bodies  of  water,  running  or  stagnant, 
fresh  or  salt. 

Hi$tofyt — ^The  disease  mav  occur  at  any 
period  noftt  the  second  of  Iniid  month  after 
hirth  to  jdiKerty.  Tlie  yoinik;<  r  childivn  are 
when  wc.in«><l,  the  more  liable  are  lltey  to 
crmij).  After  puberty  it  scarcely  ever  occur^i. 
Some  faiiulH  s,  those  especially  in  whii  ])  the 
childrtii  are  uf  a  sanguineous  tem{M.r>iuicnt 
and  full  habit,  are  much  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  others.  Jt  often  attacks  children 
who  hare  not  liilly  lecoveied  from  a  preriotis 
illness.  It  is  lialile  to  n-curriiKc,  at  dl^^.mt 
intervals,  upon  exposure,  not  merely  to  an 
atmosphere  which  has  been  influenced  by 
passing:  over  ti  Iar.;t;  body  of  waKr,  but  to 
any  of  the  causes  which  produce  common 
caianli. 

Hoarseness,  in  very  young  children,  does 
not  usually  attend  common  catarrh ;  and  hence 
w'k  ri  olis»  rM  <i  in  a  child  liMiii;  in  a  district 
which  geiterates  croup,  this  symptom  is  always 
modi  more  deserving  of  attention,  e.s|)eciaUy 
if  acroriipanipd  with  a  rough  coui^h,  tlian  ii 
would  l>e  after  puberty,  lliis  remark  may  be 
•opposed  scarcely  worthy  of  the  reader's  at- 
tention; but  havmi;  had  innnnierab'c  nppnr- 
tuntties  of  asccrl^aning  that  iutiaiuuialory 
affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
lary  nx  and  brondki  IQ  children  owe  their 
complexion  to  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
durins;  the  first  six  or  l  iulit  lionrs  of  the  attack, 
when  no  other  symptom  but  hoarseness  exists, 
we  consider  the  observation  important  to  parents 
\vho>^c  children  are  liable  to  croup,  and  Con- 
seoiieiitly  to  their  family  physician. 

In  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  croup,  whidi 
almost  always  takes  place  in  th«  evening 

Cbably  of  a  day  dunuflr  whidi  the  child  has 
n  ex|M>sod  to  the  weathtr,  and  often  after 
catarrhal  symptoms  have  existed  for  aeveial 


days,  lie  may  lie  ohi^erved  to  be  excited,  in 
variable  spirit.4,  mure  ready  than  nsnal  to  lau0t 
ortucry,  a  little  tiushrd,  otcasionall)  (HUL^Iiin /  ; 
the  sound  of  the  cough  being  rough,  like 
that  which  attends  the  catarrhal  sts^e  of  the 
measles.    More  generally,  howcvi  r,  the  ji  itient 
has  been  fur  si>me  lime  in  bed  and  asleep 
before  the  nature  uf  the  disease  with  wbidt 
he  in  threuteiied  is  apparent ;  then,  |)erhap«i 
wiUiout  awaking,  he  gives  a  very  unusual 
cou.;h,  well   known   to  any  one  who  has 
witnessed  an  attack  of  the  croup  ;  it  rings  as 
if  the  child  had  couched  throu^'h  a  brasen 
trumpet;    it   is  tiidy  a  tiissis    ilanu'osa;  it 
penetrates  tiie  v>.dh  and  Hour  of  the  u|Mirtinent, 
and  startles  the  experienced  mother — "  Oh  I 
am  afraid  our  child  is  i.ikini;  the  croup:"  she 
ruus  to  the  nunnry,  find^  lier  child  sleeping 
softly,  and  hopes  ^l.e  ntay  be  misUiken.  But 
remaining  to  tend  him,  before  lon^  the  ringing 
cough,  a  single  cough,  is  repeatcni  again  and 
c^aiu :  the  patient  is  roused,  and  then  a  new 
symptom  is  remarked  ;  the  sound  of  his  voice 
is  changed  ;  puling,  and  as  if  the  throat  were 
swelled,  it  ronrs]M>nds  with  t!ip  cough :  the 
cough  is  succeedeil  by  a  souurous  inspiration, 
not  unlike  tiie  kink  in  pertussis — a  crowing 
noise,  not  so  shrill,  but  similar  to  the  sound 
emitted  by  a  chicken  in  the  pip,  (which  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  is  r.illed  the  roup, 
hence  probably  the  W4»d  croup)  i  the  breathing, 
hitherto  inaudible  and  natunu,  now  becomes 
audible,  and  a  little  slower  tlian  common,  as 
if  the  breath  wert;  forced  ihroiiuh  a  narrow 
tube;  and  this  is  more  remarkable  as  the 
diseiise  advances.    A  Mnsh  of  intlanunatian 
may  sometimes  be  detetlcd  ou  the  fauces,  and 
in  some  rare  instances  a  slight  degree  of 
swelling  round  the  larynx,  and  the  child 
complains  of  uneasinem  in  bis  throat,  and 
say>   lie   is   choking.     Tlie   ringing  coui^h 
followed  by  crowin;;  inspiration ;  tlie  breatliiiig, 
as  if  the  air  were  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  a 
piston;  tlie  tlnslud   face;  the   tc-arful  and 
oloodshot  eye ;  (^uick,  hard,  and  incompressible 
pulse  ;  hot,  diy  skin ;  thirst,  and  high  coloured 
urine — form  a  combination  of  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
disease. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  enumeiatedsubside 
aboiit  midnight,  even  in  the  absence  of  medical 

tre.itinent  ;  pi  rhajis  fu  reluni  in  the  course  of 
U»e  fuiUmmg  eveuiug.  I'roin  sevni  or  eight 
o'clock  till  midnight  Uiis  rumi>laint  is  alwaim 
at  it.s  lieiiilit ;  but  in  general,  unless  the  patient 
be  treated  with  proinptilude  and  judgment, 
tlie  disease  may  be  expected  to  terminate 
fiitally ;  a  new  onier  of  ^mptoms,  the  Hecood 
stage  of  croup  as  it  is  culcd,  taking  place  in 
the  course  of  tlie  next  day. 

When  the  first  or  intlatumatory  stage  of 
croup  just  descrilied  has  not  subsided  or  re- 
ceived a  check,  the  conrh,  from  being  loud 
and  sonorous,  becomes  husky  and  suffocative; 
it  reaembles  the  cough  which  attends  tracheal 
nhdiisisy  and  cannot  be  heard  at  any  distance 
nom  the  bed;  the  voice  is  vrbis|>eTin^r ;  the 
respiration  wlnc/inL;  ;  the  counteiiane<'  |iale; 
lips  livid  i  Uie  skin  motley ;  the  eyes  languid ; 
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tbe  in»  w»i)»  |.  <5  (niour  than  natunU  ;*  Uie 
impils  dilated  ;  the  if>iiv;iic  londcil,  and  with 
puqilirih  od^es  ;  thirst  coiiitiderable;  skin  much 
l«-Hs  liut ;  and  (ho  »t<iol>i  diirk  and  ft-tid.  In  thiH, 
the  .Ntiuiid  sta^^t  suppuration,  the 

breathtog  may  oftea  he  remarked  nMMt  htt  ia 
positions  which  are  i^erally  leant  fiivourabl« 
to  «i>\  1  (fi  atli in»r,  dn,  for  exanijili ,  win  n  tlir 
be*d  u  low  and  thmwn  hack.  VV  lieu  the 
bveathiiiig  ia  a  ntnivKle  for  hk,  the  paitient 
■omettnies  will  suddenly  r>htniii  relief,  whichy 
however,  in  general  is  only  tein|Winiry. 

Ffoitt  die  state  de.scnbed  in  the  iMt  para- 
graph comiMmtively  few  patients  recover.  The 
eyeti  now  become  hollow  ;  the  countenance 
sinks;  the  cireu'atjon  gradually  faiU ;  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold  and  swoUeu ;  jacuiatioa  and 
dnywaineaa  occur;  the  KspintioD  beoomea 
frequent,  interrtipted,  and  laborious;  jim!, 
after  i::LS|>ing  for  a  lon^irer  or  shorter  time,  the 
child  dies  ; — the  duration  of  tlie  disease  being 
varied  .nctoniini:  (u  the  st-unina  of  the  |iatient. 
When  fai.il.  rniuu  ut  an  average  occupies  a 
period  of  four  day.H.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  seoond  stage  is  prolonged  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  Ae  patient,  expectorating  freely, 
slowly  «  tiii  n:ts  tu.<m  a  condition  wIikIi  re- 
ptaaeiily  lad  appeared  hopelesa.  Along  with 
fniriform  fluid,  of  whidi  the  sputa  chiefly 
con^^ist,  there  is  soniPliiiif>  cxpH  torati  r|  a 
white  soft  tubular  matter,  like  macaroni  .stewed 
in  milk,  whidi  is  called  the  membcsae  of 
cioup. 

l*rognma. — The  danger  to  which  a  patient 
ill  (Kiup  is  ex[>oscd  may  be  ea*-!!)  r<>iii|>ut(>d 
bjr  any  experieticed  pcactitioner  who  will  be- 
stow some  consideration  on  the  first  or  inflam- 
matory stiige  of  tlu-  (lisf.Lsf.  In  this  staut-  the 
hoaiamess  and  cough  (uuHCconiparued  with 
the  pulse  ci  inftunmation),  how  distinctJTc 
soever  of  croup,  do  not  imply  the  existence  of 
danger :  a  liard  ringing  couf;h,  followed  by  a 
crowing  inspiration,  will  often  take  place 
ilurini;  .several  suOMSSive  nights;  and  tliese 
i>ym|noms  may  exist  wtdiout  danger,  so  lons^  as 
tlie  breatiiiiii,'  js  frm  and  ] )\ rexia  alwent.  Very 
active  treatment  may  not  be  retjuired,  Imt 
vigilance  will  be  necessary.  Hie  medical  at- 
tendant  inii'sl  be  witliin  call,  and  sec  the  child 
more  ilmi  once  in  iJie  course  of  the  evenuiu;, 
and  uke  care  that  he  is  under  the  eye  of  a 
Hteady  and  experienced  nurse,  by  whom  he 
may,  widiout  delay,  be  certified  of  any  .sym- 
ptom indii  ativc  of  stricture  of  tht'  i;It*ttis  or  in- 
fiammatiou  of  the  bronchi.  While  the  bresoh- 
ing  is  inaudible  and  the  pulse  quiet*  all  nay 
Ix!  coiisidt  nd,  so  to  speak,  ;l.s  safe;  hut  when 
the  ciuld  crows  in  ins|iiraiion,  when  tlie 
hreatlung  ts  audible,  liie  air  as  if  forced 
tliroiigh  a  narrow  IuIk',  dry  ratlicr  than  wlicez- 
ing — a  Miuud  wiutii  iuiy  ouc  may  voluutiaily 
pioduce  by  contracting  the  glottis  while  he 
inspires, — or  when  the  respiration  is  cooing  or 
croaking,  danger  is  present ;  inflammatwm  baa 
ieiwd  the  huyiu,  bat  caused  liimoitr  and  greM 

*  Thi«  palrnrs*  of  the  iri«,  which  often  atlrnct'i 
the  advanced  Kiagc  of  (lis<!a»«'«,  cspcriiklly  of  the 
lung«,  an>l  whirh  \»  a  very  unfaVoanUs  syBpUm* 
luu,  ««  think,  bc«n  uverlooked. 


irritation  Uiererandhascxtertdcfi  into  ihe bronchi. 
This  IS  no  loni;er  a  cswe  for  ejjycctat  'unty  but 
for  action.  On  tlie  other  hand,  win  ii  the 
coui{h  l>ec»)mes  loose,  the  voice  more  lialuml  ; 
when  the  symptoms  of  iuHamniation  abite, 
while  no  symptom  of  the  secood  stage  eusts; 
we  may  give  all  reasonable  encouragement. 
In  tilt-  stage  of  .suppuration  tlie  prognostic  is 
always  uu^vourable  ;  but  a  jtrudeut  pltyiuciao 
in  nniguQsticating  the  issue  of  any  disease  of 
childhood  ou(;ht  not  to  d*  !ivi  r  liimstlf  wiiltoul 
re^stcrvatiou;  be  ought  evi  r  to  Ik-  n-adv  for  any 
contingency  un&vouiablc  or  la^on^l1)le:  hto 
pnignostication  ought  to  l>c  de<  lan-<l,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  late  eminent  pliysaian,  to  be 
"  subject  ta  the  uncertainqr  of  all  medical 
opioions.'* 

J^M^nottf,^ — 'Hie  diseases  which  are  liable 

to  be  mistaken  f(»r  croup  are  tlii!  following  : — 

1.  AMtiiUr*. — Tliis  disea-se  oft*  n  resembles 
croup  so  much,  that  the  most  (  xpericnced 
physiciari  nt  t  d  not  be  a-shainiii  ot  nii.<;takiiig 
the  catarrhal  symptoms,  whicli,  vviili  a  ringing 
cout;h,  usitcr  m  the  former  disease,  fur  the 
latter.  This  be  will  the  move  readily  do,  unlesa 
he  knows  that  the  measles  are  in  the  neisfa. 
bourhood,  or  that  tlie  jtaiitiit,  some  twthi  or 
fourteen  days  before,  was  exposed  to  their 
contagion.  Upon  the  eAoreaceooe  taking 
)>1  u  (  in  ttir  mearicsi  the  symptoms  resembling 
croup  disapiwar. 

8.  Cjfnanche  pharifftf^ra. — When  inflamma> 
tion  runs  very  h^h  in  this  .s)^ies  of  quinsy, 
we  have  known  it  extend  to  the  larynx, 
and  croup  tliereby  has  been  snunlited  ;  but 
cyoanche  pharyngea  wUi  not  be  miitakea  ibr 
croup,  even  under  such  a  complication,  if 
tlie  uuces  Ik*  ran-fully  inspi  cttMl,  and  if  it  Iv- 
recollected  tiiat  cynanche  pharyngea  is  attended 
witli  complete  dysphagia,  whereas  in  croup 
tlie  ]>atient  can  always  swallow  with  ease. 

3.  Cynanche  nnmbranaceti  or  maligna. — 
Tliis  disea.se,  when  the  morbid  action  descends 
from  the  fiuices  itito  the  larynx,  is  more  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  croup  tlian  any  otiwi'* 
In  cn>up,  therefore,  tlie  niuces,  which  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  mflamed,  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined widi  care,  dins  to  distinguish  it  A«n 
cynanche  memhranncpa,  or  any  congetieric 
disease.  If  the  fauce.s  are  discovered  to  be 
spotted,  as  it  were  aphthous,  encrusted  with  a 
membrane,  or  apparently  sloughy,  tlie  dis«»x'*e 
is  not  croup.  Moreover,  cynanche  maligna, 
bein^'  propagated  by  cont.i-ion.  often  occurs 
ill  several  persons  in  a  fiuuily  or  neighbour- 
hood at  the  same  time,  aikd  can  be  traced 
from  housf  to  Imusc,  whi'e  croup  is  non- 
contai(Rius.  NV  hi;u  two  of  a  lamdy  have  lieen 
attacked  at  the  same  time  with  croup,  which 
we  have  often  known  to  lie  the  case,  it  has 
always  uia.iuiesll)  appealed  that  both  liad  been 
exposed  to  a  cold  damp  atmosphere^  or  to 
some  otlier  adequate  occasional  cause. 

4.  Jlifittria. — Hysteria,  which  mimks  so 
many  diseases,  not  unfrequeutly  assumes  the 
character  of  croup.  Uy  the  first  ca.se  of  this 
kind  which  he  witneued,  tlie  writer  of  this 
article  was  so  completely  deeei\ed  that  he 
ordered  the  patient,  a  young  lady  who  never 
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had  menstruated,  to  be  let  blood,  and  he  re- 
mained durini;  the  operation.    Befovc  ahe  liad 
lost  more  than  a  cupful  of  blood,  slic  fell  into 
hysteric  catalqx^.   'ilie  vein,  of  course,  wa» 
immediately  closed,  and  by  means  of  draughts 
of  cunijihor  iuU  |),  Hoffinann's  anodyiio  lujm  r. 
with  five  ur  six  drops  of  the  acetutu  upii  iii 
each  draught,  her  croup  was  easily  cured : 
but  Iivsterici  L'Vhil)it»'d  iL-tlf  in  vurious  forms 
bcfuiu   she   tiiially  retov  trnd.     W  iicnever  a 
physician  is  called  to  a  young  lady  said  to  be 
atlected  widk  dOttp  or  infamnuttion  of  die 
windpipe,  let  him  Dear  in  mind  that  hysteria 
sometimes  acts  the  p;irt  of  croup  lu  llie  very 
life,  and  even  although  be  cannot  detect  any 
overt  act  of  hysteria,  let  him  look  narrowly 
into  the  history  of  tlie  patient,  and  carefully 
study  her  diathesis  before  he  delivers  his 

SMnion.  MoMover,  die  patient's  age  wiB 
ways  be  a  t^uide  to  a  true  diagnosis,  croup 
not  occturing  in  adult  age  or  even  in  ad<^ 
lescenoe^  and  byMeria  being  mre  hefM*  pn- 
bert^. 

l^Mmiodie  ertmpj—ThK  symptom*  of  eroup 

whi<!i  (hpond  upon  stricture  of  tlie  glottis 
ditler  so  m  dej^ree,  (sometimes  suflbcatiun  ajv 
peam  impending,  aamcdnies  die  breathing  is 
nearly  natural,)  as  to  prove  in  many  attacks 
tlie  existence  of  spaauii;   tins,   lio«pver,  is 
spasm  caused  by  inflammation,  fur  winch  uo 
antispasmodic  will  be  equal  to  venesection. 
That  ittflammtiOD  in  An  disease  often  spon- 
taneously is  resolved,  the  spasm  depoiKliii'j 
upon  it  subsidtuff  at  the  same  time,  is  un- 
qnestinnable,  wid  has  given  rise  to  a  belief 
eiitfirtainfd  hv  those  chafty  who  have  over- 
looked Uie  evidtuces  of  mtiammatiou,  that 
there  is  a  purely  spasmodic  species  of  cronp  ; 
we  therefore  take  the  opportunity  which  pre- 
sents itself  of  observing  that  the  hysteric 
afliection  jiist  alluded  to  is  tlie  only  species  of 
spasmodic  croup  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  term  spasmodic  croup  has  been  applied 
to  affections  of  \ery  different  kinds,  by  which 
many  diM.U!i!>tuiiH  tiuve  been  excited.    We  ure 
convinced  that  the  difticulty  attending  these 
discussions  has  arisen  chieHy  from  thai  fVuitful 
source  of  eiror,  the  misapplication  of  it-nn;*. 
The  designation  spasmodic  croup  we  liave 
reason  to  believe  lias  often  been  applied  to  the 
hysteric  alfection  wbldiwe  1»ve  just  deaeribed. 
It  lia.s  also  been  applied  to  a  well  known  dis- 
ease of  in£incy,  which  one  of  our  latest  authors 
describes  a*  follows :  "  Spasmodic  croup  oc- 
nirs  in  wry  yonnr;  children,  and  appears  at 
Uie  cummencement  of  liie  |)enud  of  dentition  ; 
sometimes  earlier,  an<l  but  very  rarely  after 
the  child  has  reached  its  tliird  year.  The 
crowing  noise  which  some  infants  make  in  res- 
piration, and  whirli  nurses  occasionally  con- 
sider as  a  sign  of  thriving,  is  nothing  more 
than  die  air  rushing  duough  dte  aperture  of  the 
glottis  in  a  state  of  sp-niodic  constriction  ; 
and  wherever  this  symptom  appears,  (however 
wdl  the  infant  may  seem  in  other  res|)ects,)  it 
is  always  advisable  to  pay  attention  to  it,  and 
remove  the  source  of  inteiitinal  irritation,  which 
will  genemlly  be  diMOffiaUe.  In  some  iii> 


stances  the  constriction  is  both  slight  and 
momentary,  and  tlie  s|>asm  never  produces 
Cither  utiplexsiTunl  or  danj^emus  c(inse<|uences  : 
iu  uUtersi  it  is  longer  continued,  and  llie  tu- 
fimt  works  and  stroirgles  bteadi,  becomes 
]  iirplc  in  the  fiice,  tmd  h  apparently  dying 
w  hen  the  spasm  begins  to  r.  1 1\,  and  a  long- 
drawn,  crowing  inspimtioii  m  t>  all  things  to 

rights  ^ain  In  ihe  latid  atses  of 

spasmodic  croup  deaUi  is  extremely  sudden  : 
tiie  ntfant  may  l)c  appiueiitly  in  good  health, 
and  in  a  moment  he  makes  a  violent  edbrt  to 
inspire,  whidi  occasions  sometliing  like  a  faint 
scream  or  cry,  becomes  black  and  swollen  in 
the  countenance,  and  dies  before  assistance 
can  be  procured."  Now  this  is  a  graphic 
description  of  a  disease  nf  which  an  account 
will  be  found  m  Dr.  tJlarke's  Commentaries 
on  dae  Diaeaaea  of  Children,  there  entitled, 
a  peculiar  species  of  convulsions  in  inbot 
diildren,"  which  ha.^  also  been  sometimes 
called  chronic  croup,  sometimes  inwartl  fits; 
and  which  is  furtiiermoi«  distinguished  by  a 
clenchmg  of  die  hands  upon  die  thumbs,  and 
a  bending  of  tlie  toes  downward  and  inwanl, 
by  which  tlie  foot  appears  slightly  clublied. 
lllis  afketnn,  which  ouvlit  never  to  be  cdled 
croup,  is  not  attended  with  coin,'ii.  On  dis- 
section Uiere  is  no  tracti  uf  ititLuaiuatiua  iii  the 
windpipe ;  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  being  in  the  brain. 

Having  repeatedly  observed  the  .symptoms 
which  in  children  are  suppo»t><!  to  constitute  a 
nou-indammatory  variety  of  croup,  and  to 
which  moat  frequendy  the  term  spasmodic 
croup  is  applied,  .symptoms  which  may  he 
found  in  l>r.  dood's  valuable  work,  The 
Htudf  «f  Mtdicme,  embodied  under  the  tide 
of  Laiyngismus  Stridulus,  viz.  "  sense  of 
suflbcation  commencing  in  the  night :  voice 
shrill   and   croaking  ;    countenance  flushed 
and  swollen ;  distressit^  struggle  6»  breath 
—we  were  naimally  anxious  to  determine  their 
true  nature;  and  a.s  it  ap[Teared  tliat  thes«. 
t>yu)ptoms  took  place  at  the  time  of  niglit 
when  croup  is  generally  at  its  height;  that 
thev  were  nrouu'ht  on  by  muses  whicli  pro- 
duce, croup  ;  ihal  llicy  otcurreti  in  individuals 
and  families  luible  to  croup;  that  they  were 
most  certainly  relieved  by  the  internal  reinedy 
most  efficacious  in  croup,  namely,  an  antirao- 
nial  emetic;  and,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  when  it 
was  considered  that  genume  intiammatory 
croup  often  invades  suddenly  and  widiout  any 
catarrhal  symptoms  prereflinu',  and   that  its 
most  formidable  attacks  will  often  subside  as 
the  aymptookB  of  the  supposed  spasniodic 
croup  are  reprcscmted  to  do,  without  remetiial 
treatment ;  tliere  appeared  to  us  no  sutticient 
^'roitnds  for  establishing  a  spasmodic  variety  of 
the  disease.  A  sounder  conclusion  could  not 
be  dmwn  i«lative  to  spasmodic  croup  than  that 
with  which  the  late  Dr.  Kellie  ends  an  able 
letter  on  tills  much  contested  point.   "  After 
einltarrassing  myself  a  loog  time  about  spas- 
modic .ind  inflammatory'  croup,  and  u>in'^  my 
opiK)rtunitie3  of  observution  lu  die  Itesl  ad- 
vaalage  of  which  1  was  capablei,  with  the 
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?iew  of  establiithing  the  Uiagncwis  of  these 
two  di.<4e-.Ls«!s,  I  came  at  leiiKth  lo  p«i»inde 

nivself  thai  th«;re  vms  truly  nn  r ntin)  iIifTi  r- 
cnce  bclween  ihcm,  oilier  lhaii  what  arises 
froiu  de>;rw.'»  t>f  violence,  and  the  obvious  cip- 
ciuosUuice  (if  intenui.sHion  and  oontioiunce."* 

Prrdu/MHiiiifr  caiise. — ^Tbere  would  be  les« 
dilhii  III  fX|>!aiiiiii^  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
dis|Hi.sin^  cauac  of  croup,  did  we  know  why  the 
diseueceasesBt  imUrty.  Thediflefenoebetwsen 
the  glottis  ofachi'd  of  three  yeantan'I  <if  f«il\e 
is  soarctly  i«rc«;L<ub!e  ;  whereas  at  piiljtity  liie 
aperture  of  thcglottts  is  quickly  mlanTcd  in  tlie 
male  in  the  pro|Hrriion  of  ten  to  five,  in  the 
female  of  seven  to  five;  at  the  same  lime  the 
bronchi  enlju^inn,  and  the  voice  undenfoin^  a 
correaponduiK  clian^^e.  Upon  the  windpipe 
•lid  bronchial  system,  ch!ui;;ed  in  th«>ir  const}" 
tiitiixi,  cnlar):ed  ami  iin  r^orated,  the  <K  i  a- 
sioiial  cauMi  of  croup  is  no  lunger  able  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  impranon  :  it  mny  be  coi»- 
jecturcd,  tftcn,  th:it  in  xhc  inmnturr  <:tatf*  of 
the  orjjaji>  uliccied  we  are  to  iook  Jur  die  pre- 
dispoiient  cau.se  of  croup. 

ruUtuif^  of  croup. — Upon  dissection,  ap- 
peaianees  are  displayed  which  ssttisfactorily 
account  for  the  syni|;totas  of  tliis  disease 
Tbesvmptonu,  as  the  reader  must  have  ob- 
KtW,  are  tho^e  of  inflammatiop  aflfecting  the 
ail>tube5i  of  the  luntp*.  Tlie  sound  of  the 
voice,  tli<-  sense  of  !:tmngling,  (which  the 
writer  \\f]\  recollects,  having  had  a  dangerous 
attack  of  tlie  croup  when  he  was  not  a  very 
young  child,)  prove  that  the  larynx  is  much 
afUt  It  J  ;  while  the  slate  of  the  compleadon  in  the 
second  stase,  even  when  the  uneasineas  in  the 
throat  is  renered,  the  qnickoess  of  the  breath- 
inp,  the  ccKiin^  rcspir.jliDi),  the  purinjrrn 
sputa,  would  sltevv  that  tite  ioflatnmation  has 
extended  through  all  the  blanches  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  Nay,  the  examination  of  tlie  body 
after  death  expliiins  the  sudden  relief  which 
the  ^tatient  sometimes  unexpected^  obtains  in 
Ute  second  stage  of  the  disease,  as  also  tl\e 
ease  which  he  finds  in  positions  generally  un- 
fiivounible  to  free  bn-^ilhmj;. 

The  mucous  uierobnwe  is  found  inflamed, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  inflammation,  the 
larvnx,  trachea,  and  hrnnchial  tuhes  are  gene- 
lafly  lined  with  a  membrdtious  substance, 
▼aiyiog  in  tnnsi.stciice,  of  the  same  sort  wiUi 
that  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is  !K)inctimes 
expectorated ;  this  substance,  in  a  Huul  form, 
fills  the  bronchi.  In  the  trachea  it  is  soon 
dried,  and  there  it  obtains  form  and  oon- 
•istence;  it  is  often  patUally  detached.  Bvi- 
dcnrcs  of  inflamniation  mav  uontrallv  \h:  dis- 
covered over  tlie  whole  of  Uie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  tJie  lungs  ;  the  cavity  of  the  lungs  is 
always  full  of  fluid ;  the  interstitial  cells  are 
sometimes  filled  with  serum ;  nay,  we  have 
known  parts  of  the  lungs  heiiatizcd,  and  in- 
flammation  lo  extend  not  meieiy  to  the  paren«> 
diyma,  hot  to  the  serous  mtmbnoie,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  hftve  seen  fluid  efliised 

*  9f  Dr.  KeUir't  letter.  Patholoffv  of  iha 
Laiywi  wul  BroncUa*  ^  4.  Cheyaa»  M.0.  p.  I9B. 


into  the  cavity  of  tlic  pleura.  In  manjr  dis> 
sections  the  longs  have  a  solid  feel,  db  not 
rt  rHo  when  the  ihoflBx  is  opened,  and  cannot 

be  t'uiiiprt'>M.'<J. 

The  inembrane  of  croup  has  been  found 
parually  detai^hcd,  which  will  account  for  its 
oeing  sometimes  coughed  out ;  and  as  children 

o/ti-ii  svv.ilhnv  wli.it  woiiM   lif  «'X|x-(  tonit('<I  ])>• 

adults,  tliere  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  much 
oftener  tiaiwfefied  to  the  stomach,  upon  which 

the  struggle  withm  xhc-  l.ir\iix  ctusi-s  for  a 
time ;  and  this  explains  the  gleams  of  ito|)ti 
afforded  in  the  second  stage,  which,  however, 
for  the  most  piurt  are  gradually  obscured  by 
the  steady  advance  of  bronchial  inflammation 
and  etfusion.  The  relief  obtained  in  unfovour- 
abie  positions  may  be  explained  as  follows : 
the  trachea  has  its  capacity  inetea»«d  by  heii^ 
strt'ldui!  to  tlic  full  <\te)it,  which  happens 
when  the  head  is  tiuruvvn  backward  ;  whereas 
when  the  patient  sits,  which  is  generally  the 
w^te^it  povtnrr  in  difficult  breatliing,  the  head 
fiills  iorvvaril,  and  the  membrane,  especially  if 
it  be  in  {mrt  detached,  being  doubled  togetlier, 
fills  the  trachea  at  one  point,  and  oompletdy 
ohstrocts  the  passage  of  the  air. 

Prophtflasit. —  When  cnnip  has  once  oc- 
curred in  a  family,  it  will  probably  renew  us 
visits,  and  will  attack  the  same  duld  or  some 
of  the  other  children  on  a  future  occasion  ; 
tlie  piiysician  therefore  should  instruct  parents 
with  regard  to  pffevention.  If  possible,  chil- 
dren liable  to  croup  ought  to  live  at  a  distance 
from  bodies  of  water.  They  o\ight  not  to 
occupy  warm  rooms,  or  have  a  sin>ertiuity  of 
bed-clothes.  Beginning  in  summer,  th^ 
ought  to  be  sponged  with  odd  water  e?enr 
moriiinir,  ami  rubbed  dr)'  will)  a  coarse  towel. 
In  wuiUt  and  spring  they  ought  to  wear  flan- 
nel next  their  skin,  and  to  have  the  neck 
covered.  They  ouiiht  not  to  drink  fermented 
liquor.  Their  diet  at  ail  times,  although  nou- 
rishing, ought  to  be  light ;  and  finally,  when 
the  weatlier  is  cold  and  dampi  and  especiallv 
during  tlie  prevaleiiee  of  Mat  wind, 
they  ought  not  to  be  in  the  Open  air  between 
October  and  May. 

Treatment. — When  a  child  becomes  hoane, 
and  iK'gins  to  cr)n  _4v  let  every  kind  of  stimu- 
lutiug  food  be  wiilidravvn;  let  him  be  con- 
fined to  an  apartment  of  agreeable  warmth; 
have  a  tepid  bath  ;  and  take  a  draclim  of  the 
following  mixture  every  hour,  or  e^-ery  two 
hours,  if  it  produce  sickness  : — 
Jk  V'ini  ipecacuanbs  2iii. 
Syrupi  tolut.  3r. 
RIucil.  acacie  31.  \i. 
and  all  danger  will  probably  be  averted. 
^^  hereas,  if  no  change  be  made  in  die  quality 
of  the  food,  and  if  he  be  sent  into  the  0)>en 
air,  he  will  probably  undergo  an  attack  of 
bronchitis  t>r  cioup. 

When  the  breatliing  becomes  aifected  in 
croup,  or  when  there  are  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  an  emetic  should  be  given  with- 
out delay,  and  hlood  should  tlien  be  drawn 
from  the  arm,  or,  in  vciy  yOUUg  children,  from 
the  jngulai  vein,  untesa  very  gnat  ralief  should 
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follow  the  operation  of  the  emetic*  Next 
we  would  give  the  mtiont  a  i>uwd(^r  COD" 
slsting  of  calomel  and  James's  ]K>wder,  pro- 
babl}'  two,  three,  or  four  jrr.iii»»  <jf  tlie  former, 
with  twu  or  three  $rrains  of  the  latter,  and  we 
would  then  have  him  put  into  a  tepid  bath, 
and  supplied  with  dilutinf  drioks.  Evety 
third  hour,  the  calomel  and  James's  powder 
ov^hi  to  be  repeated :  if  ii  should  not«  after  a 
thiid  dow,  affect  the  bowab^  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  may  given. 

The  quautity  of  blood  drawn  from  a  child 
under  two  yean  of  age  ought  not  to  exceed 
five  ounces;  in  a  chiUl  of  seven  or  eight  it  may 
amount  to  eight  ounces.  Hut  one  venesection 
will  seldom  suffice  in  a  severe  case  of  croup; 
it  will  very  often  be  necfssaiyt  hi  two  or  thiee 
hoots,  to  repent  the  ofieratian.  When  aie- 
OOOd  bloodhtin  L  f  ills  to  iiKxlfmtc  (lie  sym- 
ptoms, we  m'lu  niily  order  leeches  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  uj);H-r  extremity  of  the  atemom; 
three  or  four  to  an  infuiit,  ten  or  twehr  to  a 
child  of  as  many  years  old.  IxLclieH  ou^ht 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  lannx, 
aa  children,  in  croup,  will  be  found  moat  im- 
patient of  the  deiiree  of  presnne  neceamy  to 
Manch  tlic  hloi-dih-^'  wlu-n  iirofiiso. 

If  tnaiufest  improvemuit  be  not  produced 
by  the  application  of  the  leeches,  and  if  it  be 
jnclu'ed  unsafe  to  Imve  tnoro  \Ano(]  rlmwrr, 
a  blister  onsrht  to  be  applied  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  st<  nnim,and  a  solulioo  of  tartar  emetic 
given.  Tlie  dosv  of  t.nitar  emetic  may  be 
from  a  quarter  lo  u  lialf  ^rain,  and  this  may 
be  repeated,  according  to  its  elfect,  and  to  the 
ufgem»  of  the  attadt.  Sickness  ought  to  be 
exatedf  and  hence  the  dose,  if  it  have  no  such 
elffft,  oimlit  lo  be  rcj seated  in  hulf  an  liour, 
and,  if  great  prostration  be  not  produced,  ibe 
dose  ought  anevwarda  to  be  repeated  houriy 
wlii'r  symptoms  of  inflnrnmntion  continue. 

'ITiese  may  apnear  violent  measures,  t>ut  l»e 
it  reraembcted  tnal,  in  a  vast  many  cases, 
the  fate  of  tlie  patient  will  be  decided  within 
twelve  hours;  nay,  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  uitlaininatory  staije  will  be  over  in  six 

hours  from  the  commeucement  of  the  dis- 

With  n'speol  to  the  freatnierit  of  the  s<^cond 
stage  of  croup,  or  that  of  suppuration,  little 
can  be  added  to  what  may  be  wund  in  a  work 
on  the  Fatho!o.ry  of  ihf  I«iryTix  and  Bronchia, 
published  by  the  vvnler  of  Uti^  article  many 
years  ago.  In  that  publication  it  is  reoom- 
mended  to  give  half  a  grain  of  taiiarized  an- 
timony, dissolved  in  a  tabie-cpoonfiil  of  water, 
to  a  diihl  two  or  thiee  yout  of  age*  eveiy  half 

*  We  have  ado|ited  tbt  following  rx|>edicnt, 
with  •  xcellent  aniiphlll|ildc  effecto,  in  violent  in- 
flammalioo  of  tlia  Inngi  oecurring  in  •  n>>>asi  con- 
stilutioa.  Ravinf  ordered  an  rniMic  to  be  givrn. 
in  eight  ot  tva  BinalM  after,  before  mcIui«m  haa 
commenced,  wa  have  had  a  vaia  opnoad*  and  have 
found,  befon  tea  or  twdva  oaacoa  of  blood  had 
ttmti,  that  the  palkal  haa  become  tick,  wmiled 
ffoetv,  and  fldlea  iaio  a  ttate  of  colIiquiitioB« 
which  haa  laiiad  for  a  eooaidefabia  time,— ■  poorer* 
fn!  iuiprewtsB  being  thns  made,  at  aoaaall  e>i|MnM 
of  blood. 

vot.  t. 


hour,  till  sickness  and  vomiting  are  pnxluced ; 
U)d  m  two  hours  after  the  last  act  of  vomitii^ 

the  same  process  is  to  be  recommenced,  and 
M»  repented  while  the  sUtuigth  will  admit. 
The  Ibllowiiif^  case  .sut>gcaled  this  mo<le  of 
treatment:  a  child,  with  disordered  bowel.s, 
so  delicate  as  not  to  admit  of  being  let  blood, 
was  thrcntent-d  wiili  i  i-oup,  cvLry  iiiaht,  for 
five  or  six  nights.    VVljenever  the  breatiiiug 
became  ditficult,  the  child  took  as  much  M 
tlie  nntiiiioiiial  solution  as  induced  vomitinjr, 
and   invariablv  with  relief  to  the  difficult 
breatliing.    Feroeiving  that  in  cronp*  then 
pretty  generally  .suppose*!  to  be  a  disease  of  the 
trachea,  every  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
liiiiu'v;.  from  the  larynv  tliroutrh  the  ramifications 
of  the  bronchia!  tube^i,  was  in  general  aflected, 
and  oonaidering  that  nothing  could  more  elletv 
tnally  niodenite    tlie  va.scii!ar  aitimi  in  that 
ol^^u,  and  at  the  same  time  dislodge  the  exu- 
dation which  fills  the  bronchial  tubes,  than 
the  solution  ol  tart.tr  emetic,  all  reliance  was 
placed  on  tliai  remedy  in  the  second  stasa*  of 
croup,  more  especially  as  it  was  found  tliat 
blooalettii^;  in  that  stage  only  acceleratecl  the 
death  of  the  patient.  The  solution  of  Urur 
emetic  was  prescribed  the  more  freely,  from 
a  child  having  been  observed  to  take  six  or 
ei^ht  grains  of  tarisr  emetic,  without  vomiting 
l)ein^  pmdtired.    In  few  r.isrs  has  the  writer 
known  chUden  survive  the  second  .statie  of 
croup;  in  all  of  these,  however,  they  recovered 
while  using  a  solution  of  tart:irized  antimony : 
*'  Rroetics  he  had  repeatedly  given  in  the  sc- 
coimI  staue  of  croup,  but  in  tliese  cases  of 
recovery  the  patients  were  kept  sick  for  two 
or  three  days  wiUi  scarcely  any  interval. 
VVith  the  exception  of  tartar-emetic  no  medi- 
cine with  which  he  is  acquainted  is  entitled 
lo  confidence  in  tlie  second  stage  of  croup: 
calomel   ntieornh'iiKl,   ns   rcrommendnl  l>v 
Hush,   lit   lius  often  };iven  vvilhoul  heaetii. 
Indeed,  tartaf^metic  in  croup,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce continued  nausea,  has  been  his  shcel- 
ant^or  shwe  tT^S."** 

As  tlicre  is  in  iriflammittions  of  tlie  tiiiicoiih 
membrane  of  the  imweU  a  point  of  time, 
when  life  being  rapidly  on  the  ebb,  a  patient 
may  sometimes  be  res<  lu-d  by  the  substitution 
ol  opiates  and  cordials  for  the  aiitipblofristic 
regimen;  so  also  is  there,  in  bronchial  in- 
flammation, a  time  when  we  may  with  advan- 
tage lay  aside  all  lowering  remetlies  and  give 
burnt  hrandy  aid  animnm.i,  to  which  may 
i>e  added  calomel,  witli  a  minute  quantity  of 
opium,  and  the  application  of  npitit  femeo- 

tations  to  tin;  surface.  na>.pini,',  failure  of  tlie 
pulse,  and  a  clay-co'd  siuf<u:e,  :>how  that  our 
only  fiiint  hope  is  in  cordials :  it  must  lie  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  a  cU-ar  discovery  of  the 
point  at  wliuh  this  change  ot  ta-.ilnitiil  ought 
to  take  place  is  the  ren-ani  of  clinical  expe- 
rience alone,,  and  cannot  be  made  in  the 
closet. 

In  llie  treatment  of  this  di>ea-.e  \vt-  havo 
but  one  point  more  to  consider,  namely,  the 

'  Ruay  on  Cynanche  Trachealis,  or  CrOQD,  hf 
J.  Cheyoe,  M.D.  Edin.  lUUl. 
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Eropricty  of  attempliog  to  remove  th«  mcm- 
rane  of  aonp  bf  mans     a  imjinl  ope- 
mtioa. 

CoDsidflfBble  ififflcnhy  will  attend  An  ope- 
ration. The  laniix  of  a  child  from  two  to 
twelve  ymn  of  a^e  is  a  venr  narrow  tub«, 
nnt  mora  than  three'^iffhtlia  of  an  inch  in  di- 

arnt  tor ;  » (uist^qtifmly,  lo  admit  tbr  inlmdur- 
tmn  III  ;i  \,:nr  ot  loneps,  the  csittiiages  must 
In-  (  III  across  to  a  wmsideraUle  exl€nl«  in- 
volviniLr  bleeding?  from  ttie  thyroid  veins,  wbidl 
sometimes  has  been  productive  of  suflocatkm. 
liut  even  were  the  l.arytix  l;ii<l  v\Kn  without 
benoRfaagey  diaappointment  will  probabljr 
arise  ftom  dw  stale  of  the  adventitiotts 
brane,  which   fiOinctiiiK  S  ]Misses^t»s  so  little 
coh^ton  as  not  to  admit  of  being  laid  hold 
of  br  aa  inttmment  for  the  salw  of  detaching 
ant!  r»  ?:;nvrn<f  it ;  luiv,  iu  some  C9se%  in  which 
tlic  iiiii.inini.uictu       lutense,  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  continuous  membrane,  the  secr^ 
tion  fitoaa  the  iutlamed  aur&oe  exurtiog  in 
the  Ibnn  of  shreds  and  detached  portions. 
"  Dans  plnsieurs ens,  et  tout  nVeinnK  ui  i  ik  i're, 
des  medecins  tres-diskiji^u^  out  pratique  la 
tiadi6oloniie  sor  dee  individus  affbet^s  de  sn^ 
fucation  et  de  voix  crf»np;ilf>,  qu'ils  rr?nnlnirnt 
comroe  d6|iendantes  du  croup.  Lo]N.-ratioD 
d*abord,  et  I'onvcrture  du  cadavre  ensuite)  ont 
proTivi'"  qn'i!  n'y  a\.iit  pns  de  f,iuH«f*s  mom- 
bnuMiS." — OutruiU,  Dit  Uuunairx  ik  ^hdccine, 
tom^  vi.  p.  213. 

Ilefore  having  recouxaa  to  the  opeiation, 
supposinii?  it  easy,  safe,  and  likely  to  end  in 
the  extnii  in  n  of  the  adventitious  meniUninc, 
it  will  be  pro|>«r  to  ask,  is  the  tilse  membrane 
in  the  fauynx»  tvhieh  it  is  die  object  of  this 
formidable  opemtion  to  remove,  in  rrcneral 
the  cause  of  the  patient  s  deatli  ?    W  eappre- 
iwnd  not.    First,  because  in  several  disseo- 
tions,  which  were  long  ago  made  with  a  view 
of  determininir  the  effect  of  the  membrane  of 
croup  in  obslinctini,'  tlic-  laiyiix,  it  so  happened 
that  within  that  roembraue  a  space  wq«  left 
ibr  a  current  of  air  sufficient  to  support  lilb : 
in  these  bodies  the  rcllular  substance  of  tlic 
luD^  was  distended  wiili  serum,  the  rami- 
fications of  the  bronchi  were  tilled  with  puri- 
fbrm  matter,  by  wliidi  the  air  wns  excluded, 
and  the  broDthial  uienibrajio  was  uiuversally 
irilianiid,  i})ore>by  preventing  the  arterialization 
of  the  blood :  the  cliildren  had  perished  fiom 
the  hings  being  unable  to  contatn  a  quantity 
of  air  sufficient  to  support  the  circulation, 
ttid  from  tlie  bronchial  membrane  being  unable 
to  act  upon  that  ledueed  quantity.  Secondly, 
b<»ran«f'  whf-ii  the  mcmhranf  of  crotip,  fully 
formed,  is  exjiecturattd,  t)ie  di!»ea«;  is  gene- 
tally  fidal,  even  when  all  the  beneftts  of  the 
openition  are  obtained.    If  the  disease  Were 
confined  to  the  larynx,  then,  and  then  only, 
would  bronchotomy  >>t  advi-iahlc.    The  fol- 
lowing are  the  very  peitineut  remarks  of 
Mr.  Porter  on  diis  subject: — But  broncho* 
tomy  has  in  many  cases  of  croiiji  Ihh'ii  suc- 
oeesfiil.   True;  but  where  are  the  thousand 
instances  to  the  contrary  that  might  be  broogbt 
against  ( ar  h  .single       of  these  ?    I  have  ppr- 
Ibrroed  tlie  o^H-ration  myself  on  the  child, 


and  have  seen  it  frequeixtly  done  by  others, 
and  in  no  one  case  luu  the  life  of  the  patient 
been  savad.  I  have  known  and  beara  of  it 
often,  but  nev^  understood  that  it  produced  a 

rrrrivery.  Mi»l  ]>ractitioncrs  arc  fond  of  pub- 
li»liing  cases  of  successful  opeiations,  but  are 
not  so  willing  to  make  known  those  of  an 
op|iosite  ill -r^ntition,  from  an  idi*a  that  these 
nupposed  (.ulures  might  lower  Uiem  m  public 
ertimation;  but  thesis  detsdwd  and  solitary 
expositions  of  fortunate  surgery  are  calculated 
to  produce  very  serious  injury,  if  they  encou- 
r;iu;e  others  to  similar  attempts,  in  liie  ho}>e  of 
similar  results.  If  it  was  possible  to  place  a 
list  of  those  cases  in  which  bionchotomy  had 
provcHl  unservicc:ili!(  ,  in  array  asrainst  those 
whereiu  it  had  M.t'med  to  be  usetul,  it  would 
be  scuody  neeeaaary  to  advance  any  fiutliar 
arpimcnt  in  jmjof  of  its  unt^rtaintv  :  and 
mt-dKui  nu  ij  would  nahtst  turn  their  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  that  internal  treatment, 
which  will  KBoeiailj  be  ctbcacious  if  resorted 
to  in  tune,  flutn  look  fiw  advantage  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  o| K-ration  from  which  expO* 
nence  holds  out  such  sleuder  hopes."* 

Improvement  of  the  internal  treatment  of 
croup  will,  in  all  prnl)ahiHtv,  chiffly  flow  from 
tlie  acfjuisitioii  of  iiioru  cU.-,ir  and  determinate 
itew.s  >Mtii  rc>s]ioct  to  tlie  nature  of  that  dis- 
ease. Some  of  the  latest  auilior?  on  nosolfxry 
have  formed  a  juster  conception  of  croup  than 
their  predecessors  did,  having  classed  it  with 
daKaaes  of  the  lui^  and  not  of  the  tbroaL 
Swediaur  reppesents  croup  as  a  cienns  of  the 
order  l*hlegm;Lsm  ,  m  l  entitles  it  Hronchitis; 
Voung  as  a  iipecicik  ut  the  genus  Cauma,  or 
inflammatory  fever,  under  the  title  of  Caiuaa 
Bronchitis;  and  Good  includes  it  under  the 
genus  Kmpresma  or  visceral  inflammations, 
calling  it  Empresma  Btonchlemmitis,  or  mem- 
brane-Uke  inflammation  of  the  bronchi.  The 
latest  of  these  authors  observes  that  croup 
essentially  consists  in  an  inflammation  that 
spreads  through  the  whole  rai^  of  the  wind- 
pipe, from  the  larynx  to  die  minutest  lamifioa- 
tions  of  the  iTrMii-lii 

Hiis  is  a  juster  view  of  the  matter  than  that 
of  some  of  our  contemporaries  in  France,  who 
have  endeavoiirt'd  to  identify  croup  with  affer- 
tious  pnuulivtily  of  llta  faucus,  beyond  which 
they  oi\en  do  not  extend ;  affections  some  of 
which  in  tbeir  constitution  are  the  opposites  to 
croup.  MM.  Bretonneau,  Gnersent,  and 
others,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  tli;a  croup 
and  c^emic  angina  maligna  are  one  and 
die  same  disease ;  diat  altbenagb  tbeee  may  be 
some  little  variety  in  their  seat,  there  is  none 
in  difir  nature:  "  M.  Bretonneau  ad^'montr6 
que  I'angine  maligne  ^pid(*mique  est  une  ve- 
ritable inflammation  pelliculaire,  semblaMo  a 
celle  du  croup.  11  a  prouW;  cnsuite,  que  cos 
deux  maladies,  identiques  quant  aux  altera- 
tions patholcsiques,  ne  different oue  par  mpnort 
au  siege  quielles  occupent."— GnerKaf,  I.  c. 
Tt  is  .stran<,'f,  that  among  a  people  remarkabltt 
for  their  minute  and  patient  study  of  diaeaseif 

"  Oh»rrvntionH  nn  thr  Surgical  Pnlhology  of  the 
Larynx,  &c.  by  H''.  h.  turter,  A.M.  &c. 
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and  their  refined  anancemcDts,  croup  and 
cynmclie  maligoB  dioala  be  conaiderM  iden> 

tical,  because  of  a  certain  gTxws  renemblanre 
belwefii  iheiii,  l»ecause  in  there  may  often 
be  foand  an  adventitious  iiu-inbnuie,  and  be- 
cause ill  the  latter,  when  tin-  diseased  action  is 
extended  to  llie  windpipe,  tJiere  may  arise  some 
of  the  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  fomer.  What  real  idm- 
tity  can  there  be  between  two  diseases,  the 
one  caused  by  cold,  tlie  other  by  rnnt;i<_'ioii  ; 
the  one  always  purely  inflanumtory,  the  other 
generiCBlly  typhoid ;  the  one  requiring  a  de- 
cidedly antiphlo-i;!  :if  f  i  tn  rut,  tlift  otlu  r  local 
Btimulaub  ^  the  moil  jMiwcrfnl  kind,  tunic 
medicines  end  OOrdUs  —  bark  nnd  wine, 
acconling  to  the  procedure  of  our  fathers? 
If  we  yield  ourselves  to  this  figment  of  our 
ingeniou^  iiii>^lil»*iur^,  we.  must,  in  the  present 
instanoey  r<Huu)ui^  one  of  the  great  advan- 
■taeeii  wtiidi  noaology  aftrrds,  namely,  a  ready 
means  of  distinction  between  disea<*es  similar 
in  appearance  but  difierent  in  their  essence. 

If  this  attempt  at  the  identification  of  con- 
traries should  succeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
treatment  of  croup,  which  at  present  is  simple, 
will  hereafter  be  complex,  aifficalt,  and  un- 
certain. To  l)ear  out  this  assertion,  we  shall 
briefly  examine  some  parts  of  the  chapter  which 
I,ai  imtc  liDs  wntiLii  dm  rnmp,  iisMiining  it  as 
a  &ir  rcpresenutioa  of  the  opinions  of  his 
coanti3mcn.  T  ptefcr  an  appeal  to  ZjMRnec^' 
as  (althniiL'h  in  point  of  pniclitx-  ho  is  often 
raarvfUor  -!'.  i  ticieut)  the  genius  of  that  great 
observw,  trul  the  ability  of  his  translator,  havie 
obtained  for  his  trf  Tjtisr  on  the  dist^;!-^*  >  ff  ♦he 
chest,  authority  in  Bniain  as  a  work  oi  {xilho- 
logical  reference. 

Lmdimc  tells  OS  that  **  aometiines  croup  is 
confined  to  the  biondik  and  tbeir  Inanches, 
there  !H:ii)L'  no  trace  of  ii  m  tlip  larynx  and 
tracitea."  Hits  hci  would  remiire  to  be  esta- 
blbhed.  More  eoounonly,  asms  been  shown 
by  nretonnenii,  the  inflammation  commences 
on  the  tonsils  or  the  pliarynx,  and  ftom  thence 
•praads  at  the  same  time  downwards  to  the 
lasynx,  and  upwards  to  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils^ 
which  latter  it  sometimes  entirely  covers.  Oc- 
casionally the  false  membrane  extends  to  the 
siomach."  Again,  If  the  disease  comroeoces 
in  the  firaees,  spoto  of  a  yellowish  or  freeni A 
c<ilonr,  surrounded  by  a  deep  red,  arf  nt  first 
perceived  on  the  tonsib,  the  pillars  of  Uie  veil 
of  the  palate,  or  the  back  part  of  the  pliarj-ux ; 
these  speck?!  trradnally  extend,  unite,  aiu!  in- 
crease in  ilackut^,  so  aj  at  last  to  form  a 
complete  crust,  like  that  of  inflamed  bteod. 
lining  the  whole  entrance  of  the  fauces,  and 
cxtendirp  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  into  the 
Ijuynx,  trachea,  and  hronchin."  Such  incrus- 
tations, proceeding  from  an  inOamed  membrane, 
and  extendinir  into  the  larynx,  every  experi- 
enced physician  is  arqiiainlcHl  with,  in  onanche 
mali^a.  In  scarlatina  angino-a  abo,  iiiHiun- 
mation  and  incnistaftioiis,  extend  mg  from  the 
fences  to  the  larynx,  may  often  be  observed ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  such  appearances  are 
obsenrable  in  a  species  of  angina  which  can 
be  chased  neither  with  angina  maligna  nor 


with  scarlatina  atiginosa;*  but  iu  geuttine 
croup,  as  it  oocurs  in  Seodind  and  Ttdami, 

never. 

If  U  1m,'  objected  lluit  the  di  jihthcrite  of  M. 
liretonneau  and  thecynanche  maligna  of  CuHen 
are  diiferent  diseases,  and  tliat  the  French  phy- 
sician endeavours  to  identify  with  croup  a  form 
of  angina,  under  the  name  of  diphtherite,  with 
which  Ewlish  phvsicians  aie  unacquainted,  or 
bav«  not  desetibed  in  their  writings ;  we  would 
meet  the  ohjccliun  hy  callinaf  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  fultowiij^  passage  io  Laenne^ 
wherein  a  disease,  which  is  either  cynanche 
mnlicTia  or  an  ide-al  affiKtion,  is  upon  the  nu- 
tliurity  of  M.M.  C>ucrM.*iit  and  Dretoiuieau 
termed  croup.  "In  some  cases  of  croup,  sudi 
as  occur  in  hospitals,  the  state  of  the  system  is 
very  different,  there  l)eing  evident  marks  of  a 
S<'])tic  cl>an^<'  in  llu'  tinids  of  tlif  bo<l\' :  the 
puise  is  but  little  accelerated,  the  skiu  hanb 
and  dirty,  the  debility  esticroe^  and  the  bnnA 
fetid,  even  when  no  gsuigrenous  stacks  a]i[H  ar: 
this  variety  is,  by  Guersent  and  iiretotiiieau, 
denominated  asthenic.  Asthenic  croup  would 
seem  occRHiomdly  to  be  p^opn^^ltt•d  by  iiifc(  tion," 
Asthenic  croup !  croup  vviili  iui  uuaccelerated 
pulse,  fetid  breath,  ainl  propagated  by  iufeo- 
tkm  t— Laeoaec^  after  describing  croup,  talks 
of  Aat  affection  tesnlKiH?  fiom  a  gangrenous 
angina,  in  which  1  i  -  ire  distiniojishablo 
before  the  appearance  of  Ute  ^se  membrane, 
and  hi  which  tfie  gangtene  is  mdtcated  by  its 
peculiar  odour.  If  the  disea«f  of  M.  Hreton- 
ne:iu  be  not  cynanche  maligna,  let  it  henceforth 
be  knofwn  as  iripjtlJkr»«r,  phtttie  angma,  angine 
couenneuse,  or  angina  membranacea,  or  let  the 
next  observer  invent  a  new  name  more  to  his 
taste ;  otily  let  him  not  term  it  croup,  which  is 
a  title  ahp^y  applied  to  an  affection  of  a  very 
diilhwit  \hMf  wnich  belongs  to  another  order 
of  di--:  :'-t-^. 

llie  directions  given  by  Laennec  relative  to 
die  treatment  of  croup  evince  a  judgment,  in 
this  matter,  perplexed  and  distrustful  of  itself 
auU  of  the  resources  of  medicine ;  a  dtsjKisition 
to  temporise,  arising,  as  we  may  infer,  from  his 
conoeptioD  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  being 

•  Wf  have  sM'-en  inilanci>8  of  m^mbrilnoa»  angina, 
(occurring  ilurina  the  prcvalcncy  of  gaatric  fever.) 
which  did  not  appear  to  belong  either  to  cynanche 
maligna  or  scarlatina  aiipnooa,  and  which  a 
French  physician  would  probably  have  consitlcrcd 
a«  specimen*  of  diphtherite,  or.  it  may  be,  of  rroap. 
We  recollect  attending  in  one  family  two  cMldnn 
who  died  of  ancina,  accompanied  with  an  anda* 
tioBof  coBcrsts  ijroph.  which  fion  tht  ■ymptonia 
matt  have  lined  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  as 
well  at  the  faoMS  t  thit  exadation,  «•  it  ajipcarcd 
OB  the  firaees,  v«  coittidered  to  be  a  alough.  the 
diacovery  of  Brctonnean  not  having  been  ii).ii(r>. 
Many  years  after,  three  children,  alto  in  on*  family, 
were  aflccu  J  In  a  Kimilar  mnniK-r,  during  a  aiaiilaT 
epidemic  ccnsntniion,  two  of  *lioui  liicd.  « 

Thfic  casrs  wori- not  nttrndri!  with  an  ffHorfs- 
crncr  of  thi-  ^ikin  ,  nor  were  tin  y  Iruc  oi)  to  ronl;ii;ion , 
but  wc  cannot  aflinn  that  ill  (li'r  uo  wa«  not  cyi- 
demical.  At  the  period  of  tlic  occurrenci:  of  the  iaat 
three  caaca,  a  aitnilar  incrustation  often  covered  the 
fauce^t  of  those  who  were  labwarinc  under  gaatric 
fever,  lo  which  di^ea.tr  we  w«ta  iaelhied  to  think 
that  Idiit  aapoa  waa  allied. 
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dottded.  **  f n  dovbdul  caaes,"  he  tuf^  ^  it 

would  seem  |>a  fcrablc  nitlu'r  lo  oiuit  bleeding 
than  to  destroy  by  injudictous  depletioa  the 
|mwen  lequisite  m  the  seonatioo  and  excie- 
tiOQ  of  tiie  fiilse  membrane. '  As  to  the  qius- 
tioii  of  bk-eding  iu  cruup  wiien  the  disease  is 
once  ettabhshed,  no  doubt  ought  to  exut, 
unless  perhaps  we  may  heaiute  with  res|)ect  to 
its  stage.  If  tlie  patient  is  m  the  first  or  in- 
fluiiiuuitor)'  stage  of  croup,  no  experienced 
physician  wiil  omit  bleeding ;  if  in  the  Mcond, 
it  that  of  nipptmition,  no  physician  will  pnv 
|K)se  it.  If  !t  vsL'if  iluuhtful  to  wliuli  st.i'.;i-  tlit- 
symptoms  belonged,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
bleed :  the  auceiis  remedium  ous^lit  to  be 
pr<-ft  rrfd.  BliKxlli  ttinv,'  wotitd  iiruh.iMy  briii^ 
relief  if  tiic  patient  were  still  m  the  tir>i  stage^ 
and  by  that  netnue  little  would  be  taken 
torn  vox  hopes  went  he  in  the  second,  from 
which  so  few  teoover.  Nothing  but  the  ming- 
ling togeUier  of  incongruities  and  consequent 
U)iiiapj^««h«a»ions  of  croup  couid  have  induced 
en  eroment  physician  Uae  M.  Bteconnean  to 
make  so  dangerous  an  obscrvnium  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  I  am  forced  to  (kcUire,  contrary  to 
the  received  opuuoo,  that  bleeding  in  croup 
has  rIoiK-  Imnti.  nml  accelerated  ratlu  r  than 
rtUidcti  die  i>u[c<id  ul  die  coriaceous  iiiliaiu- 
mation.  I  did  not  abandon  this  measure  till 
after  leitenUed  prooft  of  its  injutious  effects." 
Physicians  need  not  be  told  not  to  bleed  in 
cynai;(  1.1  — it  never  was  their  uractico 

to  Uu  so,  nor  would  they  willingly  bleeu  in  any 
form  of  memhnuious  angina;  ijut  if  tb^  re- 
nounci  l  l'  Mtiif  (ting  in  the  first  stajjf*  of  cmup, 
which  dii  V  are  taught  to  do  by  this  sweeping 
dofima  of  alli-^(  d  experience,  they  will  part 
with  iJie  best  shaft  in  llieir  quiver.  This  is  no 
question  of  nosological  subtilty ;  if  so,  we  would 
ba\e  kept  aloof:  it  ia  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

We  aball  oonclitde  these  obaervations  widt 

one  more  qucjtaiion  from  Latniicc.  All 
prjctitioners  who  have  had  occasion  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  tiiia  disease,  will  readily  admit 
tliat  tlif-e  mcasurps,  altlioiiirh  very  nitional  and 
couAj/mable  lu  die  re.sults  of  expt  riencu  in  tlie 
treatment  of  inflammatory  disms^  in  general, 
are  nevertheless  rarely  sufficient,  and  that  very 
few  well  chatacterised  instances  have  yielded 
to  tlitir  influence."  Such  a  conclusion  natu- 
rally Hows  from  an  attempt  to  identify  a  sthenic 
and  an  aihthenic  disease.  The  teadcr  may  be 
assured  that  the  praclicp  of  medicine  would  he 
mud)  more  satisfiictory  tlian  it  is  were  the 
naliiie  of  every  disease  as  well  understood,  the 
principles  of  treatment  as  clear,  and  the  results 
as  uniform  as  in  the  instance  of  genuine  croup. 
•  If  croup  is  considered  as  purely  an  inflamma- 

tory disease,  and,  in  consequence,  if  the  treat- 
ment of  it  be  rigidly  antiphlogistic,  the  event, 
when  timely  aid  is  affonl <  '  .  ill  be  almost 
invanably  favourable.  If,  indeed,  the  Kolden 
opportunity  is  lost,  and  tibe  fiiststage  is  allovml 
to  pass  widiout  proper  assistance  being  given, 
while  the  importance  of  his  profession  in  his 
own  c  \i  s  must  l>e  enhanced,  the  physician  can 
ac«>mplijd)  comparatively  little,  and  Uie  gloomy 
reflection  of  Laeooec,  being  modified,  may  be 


assented  to,  namely,  that  very  few  well  dw- 
rocterised  instances  of  crouji,  ui  the  stcoiul 
Stage,  will  yield  to  the  tnthiciice  of  measures 
even  the  most  rational  and  coo&Rnable  to  the 

results  of  cxim  i ru 

iretich  phy-u  laiLs  have  of  late  so  honorably 
and  successfully  diatinguiabed  tlieiuselves  by 
tlieir  7e:il  in  the  prosmitron  of  j>adioloi;y,  lliat 
we  would  rtuddy  yitld  Uieui  our  loutulence, 
did  we  not  know  that  such  a  disposition  of 
mind  ought  ever  to  be  resisted.  The  same  rule 
ought  to  guide  onr  reseaithes  into  the  nature  of 

dut  asf  whii  li  .;iiv<  rii.>  the  ■stiuK-iit  ui  a  much 
higher  department  of  knowledge,  vix.  "  Prove 
alt  things;**  to  which  very  well  may  be  added 
on  tlie  present  ocoasioaf  bokl  &st  only  thai 
which  u  good." 

(J.  a^.j 

CUPPING.  See  Bi;ooDi.&TnMC. 
CI  TAN  KOUS  DISEASES.    See  Ski», 
Diseases  or. 

CYANOSIS,  (xvafof  lioiii,)  morbui  cttrnleuSf 
blue  diturdtr,  blue  jaundice  of  the  ancients,  a 
morbid  appearance  whidi  oonsitts'in  the  skin 

assuming  a  blue,  pur]>lr,  or  violet  rnlovir, 
es|)ecially  in  tltose  paits  where  the  culuJieous 

cajiiUary  ve^wels  are  sttpecficial,  as  on  the 
cheeks  and  hps. 
This  colour  may  be  a  symptom  of  many 

difleriht  diseases;  but  in  some  nistan*  c>  it  is  tyf 
SO  marked  a  purple,  and  the  accompiinying 
qrmptoms  ate  so  variable,  that  most  phy- 
Siolog-ists  liavi-  ^'iven  tins  affectiOn  its  denomi- 
nalion  I'rum  die  colour  deveiojwd,  in  preference 
to  one  from  any  a.Hsemblag»  of  symptoms; 
thus  constituting  the  ap|>earance  an  idiopatliic 
disease  under  tlie  appellation  of  cyanosis. 
\N  hetlier  they  are  justifiable  in  so  doing  is 
questioned  by  others,  who  oonsid«r  the  blue 
colour  as  inmcative  cf  a  cachectic  or  scorbntie 
liahit,  or  attributable  lo  oilier  causes. 

Cyanosis  is  getierally  accompanied  by 
difficult  respiration,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
with  dinii?;ii!vTi  of  die  natural  temperature, 
an  irregular  or  mtermuting  puli>t*,  and  is  often 
attoided  with  dropsical  symptoms,  the  ftce 
especially,  in  addition  to  the  purple  cohmr, 
being  bloated  and  cedematous :  all  tfiCiie  symp- 
toms are  much  aggravated  by  any  exeition. 

When  this  disorder  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  physiciar»,  it  was  considered  to  depend  on 
an  unclosed  state  of  die  foramen  ovale.  A 
lew  cases  where  this  iini)erfi:ction  occurred 
were  first  observed  in  young  subjects,  who 
surviv(d  but  a  short  time,  die  blue  colour 
being  mleuse,  and  the  arterial  system  supphed 
with  dark  venous  blood,  to  the  circulation  uf 
which  through  the  arteries  this  Unt  was  auh> 
buled.  Thisviewwas  confirmed  by  tbeobsenqi- 
tionsof  several  distinguished  anatomists ;  Senac, 
Moigagni,  and  others,  reporting  that  dicy  bad 
in  warn  instances  found  free  communications 
between  tl>i  ri^lit  left  caviiit-s  of  the  heart, 
which  sliould  ii«it  have  exi:slcd.  This  view 
appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  chemical  facts, 
with  relauon  to  Uie  blood  not  having  under- 
gone  that  chai^  in  the  lungs  which  vivifies 
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it  and  fits  it  for  the  c^neral  circulation;  as 
wdl  as  from  the  symptt^ms  -v^  hich  those  subject 
to  such  affections  had  suffered  previous  to 
death,— dyspnoea,  diminished  temperature, 
weakness,  languor,  and  an  eu'rZOp^M  d  state  of 
iUmost  evcoy  oigan;  symptom  generally 
astociated  widi  awant  of  the  doe  avyi^enati^ 
the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Although  cyanosis  is  often  found  in  con  lu-xion 
with  an  open  slate  between  ttA  side  of  the 
heart,  many  casen  liavp  also  occurred  where 
this  imperfection  lias  been  absent,  and  yet 
in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  cyanosis  have 
pvesented  themselTes.  Conrisait  was  one  of 
the  fiist  who  put  this  opinion  upon  record; 
staling  that  a  permanent  blue  colour  of  tlie 
integuments  was  often  connected  with  an  un- 
natiual  communication  between  the  cavities 
of  tbe  heiirt,  bnt  tliat  mrmy  farts  induced  him 
to  say  we  could  not  alvvavjs  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Several  examinations  after  death 
occurred  to  him  and  others  of  his  contem- 
ponuies,  in  which,  thoup;h  the  blue  colour 
fiad  been  strongly  marked  during  life,  there 
was  no  oommunication  between  the  opposite 
•ides  of  the  heart.  The  writer  of  thia  article 
has  met  with  some  cases  of  this  description, 
insomuch  that  fur  some  years  he  began  to 
doubt  tlie  necessary  connexion  between  the 
blue  colonr  of  tlie  skin  and  such  a  frr-c  com- 
munication. On  the  other  hand,  he  has  seen 
several  cases  where  there  was  a  free  opening 
between  both  auricles  and  ventricles  which 
must  have  suh«tisted  for  many  years,  and  yet 
in  wincli  there  was  no  c\an(}sis.  In  one  of 
these  cases,  which  is  publisiicd  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  Medical  TVansaotions  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  DiiVi'in,  (New  Scries.)  the  com- 
munications were  so  larae  and  so  free  that 
the  heart  might  be  oonsicbned  single,  or  con- 
sisting of  one  nnricle  and  one  ventricle :  m 
this  instance  llicru  was  no  cyanosis.  Nearly 
similar  ap{)earances  occurred  to  Fouquier, 
Breschet,  and  Bertin;  and  indeed  have  oc^ 
cuired  to  all  those  who  have  been  convcnani 
with  tlie  diseased  appearance*!  of  tlie  heart. 
One  case  in  particular  was  met  with  by 
Breschet,  in  which  the  left  subclavian  took 
its  ri^i^  from  the  ]tnlmnnnr\*  rirfm',  -tntl  vr>t 
there  was  no  blue  colour  in  the  Uiiru  sujij>iicd 

fay  the  nmiflcatioos  of  that  vessel. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  mixture  of 
Tenons  with  arteriaJ  blood  will  not  necessarily 
produce  cvanosis,  and  that  the  foniinen  ovale 
may  be  open,  allowins;  tUis  admixture  to  take 
piwe,  without  the  disease  in  qtiestion  being 
the  result. 

Difficult  questions,  no  doubt,  "jU  ari.se  with 
respect  to  the  conseauenn-s  of  tlie  want  of 
oxygenation  in  the  l^oo<l.  How  is  a  linih 
deprived  of  arterial  blwd  tu  niuiuUnu  iLs  heat  f 
How  can  it  preserve  its  vitality,  or  retain  its 
colour  ?  It  is  probably  because  the  circuladon 
is  fiee  and  unemberrasKd,  and  that  there  is 

no  obstruction  to  the  depletion  of  the  extreme 
capillaries.  A  free  and  uninterrupted  circu- 
htioQ  of  the  Mood  Arough  the  capillary 

system  appears  to  he  necc^^nry  to  the  inain- 
teoauce  ot  a  pro[>er  colour  in  that  Huid : 


stagnation  or  olistruction  impairs  it  in  pro]>ortion 
to  their  amount.  John  Htmter  included  a 
portion  of  an  artery  l)etween  two  ligatures, 
thus  inducing  a  stagnation  in  the  intercepted 
fluid:  the  r(  suit  was  a  chanu'e  of  ( (jhmr  from 
bright  red  tu  purple  in  the  blood  tluis  separated 
and  brought  to  a  state  of  rest.  Tn  all  instances 
also  of  tcchymosis  aiul  [H'teehial  extravasation, 
the  efluseU  }>atche:s  or  j>uiiits  a.S3uiue  a  purple 
hue. 

A  partial  stasis,  then,  in   the  ejijiillaric?, 
whether  venous  or  urteriul,  on   the  .surface, 
should  more  or  less  exhibit  a  pur])le  tinge ; 
and  such  actually  takes  place  in  some  morbid, 
stales  not  usually  noticea. 

Towards  the  close  of  fevers  terminating 
^tally,  and  in  other  disorders  where  the  ftinc- 
Jlions  of  the  nervous  system  are  much  impeded, 
and  the  circtdalion  consequently  he;;in<?  to  fail, 
we  have  often  observed  ilie  purplisli  coloiir 
in  the  I^W,  cheeks,  and  inside  of  the  mouth  ; 
appearances  which  may  be  evidently  seen  long 
before  death.  And  what  is  diis  but  a  cyano«cd 
state,  indu(  ed  by  a  stagnation  in  the  capillary 
system,  whicli  now  wants  its  propuhUve  power, 
when  denrived  of  the  itervous  energy  t 

All  the  anatomical  observations  on  this 
subject,  however,  confirm  the  fiict,  that  in 
every  instance  of  cyanosis  examined  after 
death,  the  rii;]it  i  avities  of  the  heart  have  been 
found  eniiu^'ed,  dikited,  or  thickened,  whether 
there  was  accidentally  an  opening  or  not. 
Corvirait,  in  particular,  enumerate^  a  blue  or 
violet  colour  of  (he  fiice  and  lips  as  apper« 
tainiut;  to  orL^uiie  lesions  in  the  n  jil  ea\  ities 
of  the  heart,  and  of  the  whole  venous  system, 
wMch  is  in  a  gieat  measure  under  their 
guidance. 

In  persons  of  an  advanced  age,  aflccted 
with  wsordeis  of  the  heart,  this  bluish  tint 

is  not  uncommon,  and  generally  occurs  in 
concurrence  with  an  injected  or  dark  colour 
of  tlic  mucous  membrane.^.  In  these  disonlcrs, 
towards  the  dose  of  life,  there  ^enenliy  occurs 
some  olwlacle  to  the  aortic  emculation ;  diis 
obstacle  is  geniTally  connected  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle;  sui^jnutjon  of 
blood  in  the  lungs  then  takes  place ;  and  to 
thn  succeeds  passive  dilatation  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart. 

It  has  been  foither  observed  fhat  infints  at 
birth  are  often  cyanosed :  this  may  arise  either 
from  the  impermeable  state  of  the  lungs,  or 
from  want  of  action  of  the  respimtory  nniscle.s, 
especially  after  tedious  and  difficult  labours. 
Inflation  of  the  longs,  and  other  aids,  fl»- 
queiiily  remove  tilit  blue  tint  fay  exciting 
respiration. 

A  want,  then,  of  renovated  arterial  or 
oxygenated  blood  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
cyanosis ;  it  appears  to  depend  also  on  ol>- 
strticted  pulmonary  circulation,  or  other  im- 
|»edimentB  to  a  free  return  of  the  blood  to  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

A  bluish  or  cyanosed  appearance  < n  ifu- 
surface  is  known  also  to  take  place  when 
nitnte  of  silver  has  been  administered  in- 
ternally ;  and  this  tint  lias  in  some  instiui' t  s 
beconie  permanent.    The  nitrate,  in  alt  j<n.>- 
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faibilily,  tt  decoinpoKd,  and  otide  «t  mlm 

hirf  >iiics  depoki  tL'd  in  Mtoie  paitof  tiw  sttpaifidal 

CUUIKHHIS  tissue. 

Tlie  tingf  ini)Kkrte<l  to  the  skin  iu  liver 
diseuet  diti°m  iilto^^etlier  from  tlie  violet  hue 
peculiar  to  afliwti«iii»  of  the  heart,  lliere  is 
a  varitty  of  jauixlitt-  dt'scrilxHl  by  Dr.  liaillie, 
in  tlie  TnttKactKms  vf  tlm  College  of  Pby> 
ticisni  of  London,  which  he  call*  the  Mack 
j;uiii(!rr<-,  \%lit  ri  tlic  (  olmtr  in  ^oiiu-  <li -rt'f 
a|i|iro]iiinates  to  the  blue  liuge ;  but  in  the 
disuusf  described  by  bin  the  colour  is  more 
of  u  k.iiii  ti  or  hooty  chanttrr.  In  some 
few  ULslaiiteH,  where  there  wu-*  mtlauosis  of  the 
liver,  the  tuit  of  the  skin  \vui  ap}>cared  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  unusuully  durk,  and 
diflerinir  fiom  the  ordinary  roluur  ohiterved  in 
111  l>.itu  afl'ctlions.  Hut  lu  all  tlie>f  uisiances 
the  distinctive cbamcteni  aresuffici^tly  striking. 
The  stite  of  the  dreulatkm  and  of  the  respira- 
tinn  i>  almost  siiffii  it nt  to  afford  a  dirifrnosis; 
and  liiere  are  otiier  characteritftic  symptonu 
sufficiently  irapfenive  and  well  tuMwn,  which 
need  not  be  enumerated. 

BI  uish  and  bruised  patches  occurrnig  in 
purpura,  and  in  ecchymosed  states,  do  not 
rpquire  notice  funber  than  that  they  are  often 
connected  with  obftrocted  ciiciilation  in  tin 
hiriLTs  and  through  the  heart,  or  with  iailure 
in  tiie  nervous  energy;  but  for  inforoMtion 
lespecting  Aese  die  leader  ii  icfemd  to  the 
article  Pl  ri'I  Ka. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cyanose 
affections,  it  is  obvious,  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  depend  on  organic  lesions,  that 
no  general  plan  suited  to  cure  idiophntic 
cyanosis  can  be  laid  down.  The  mdicid  or 
complete  removal  of  suck  disorders  is  quite 
beyond  the  teach  of  our  art  The  treatment 
must  Vh-  palli.'itivf,  (!( ]K'nding  of  course  on 
tin-  ]iri  cist'  uiu«le  of  lesion  in  the  individual 
instaiicf  to  l)e  treated. 

In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  maintain  a 
healthy  sUUe  of  the  di|>;e»tive  functions  by 
suitable  diet  and  the  use  of  such  metlicines 
as  regulate  the  bowels ;  as  the  functions  of  the 
liver  and  other  organs  of  assimilation  are 
priiuipally  (It  ranii-d,  for  -svant,  iii  soine  in- 
suuiees,  oV  blood  properly  renovated  in  quality, 
and  in  otlicrs  from  the  ciictilaiion  not  being 
5iit!lri(  utly  fteeandtiuofaatiticied  through  these 
orguji.s. 

Acute  pulmonary  aHijctions  often  snpo  \  tin- 
in  subjects  of  this  description  ;  and  blood- 
letting and  the  other  usual  aids  are  re» 
quired  more  promptly  than  in  orclinary 
instances  where  there  is  no  sudi  complication. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  persons  advanced 
in  hfc,  r  r  v\ni  nt  earlier  periods  of  «  xisteiu-e, 
wlien  \vt-akened  by  protracted  sutiering,  do 
not  bear  sanguineous  depletion  well.  It  has 
been  alrtaily  remarked  also,  tliat  sunt  rrrs  fmm 
this  diseiiM;  are  fatjut  inly  atlecled  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  n<!ht  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  that 
in  a  passive  form ;  in  these  ca^es  blood letting^, 
which,  except  in  cases  of  excessive  saiijruineous 

!>lelhoni,  nfionl>oiil\  inomt  iitaiy  ease,  isoAen 
ilil  lowed  by  great  prosUattou  of  stren^. 
\Vhea  this  disease  is  attended  with  diopucal 


symntMM,  the  remedies  usnally  resorted  to 
ill  dnqpsicat  aftdions  will  affixd  tempoiaiy 

relief. 

In  those  cyvjnoat  disorders  where  tlie  strength 
is  much  reduced,  the  circulation  languid^  and 
the  tem|>entture  below  the  natoial  standatd* 
considerable  benefit  will  be  derived  fmin  wine, 
cordiab,and Stimulates ;  and  opiates  will  control 
symploiiwarisingfrom  lumnltuonsand  iitegnhr 
action  of  the  heart.  It  is  importrint  to  maintain 
a  tranquil  state  of  both  mind  and  body ;  active 
exertion  is  nearly  precluded  in  such  dieofders, 
but  (gestation  in  the  0|«n  nir  is  most  useful 
ni  mitigatiDg  the  symptoiusi  and  prolonging 
life. 

( J,  Crmmpton.) 
CYNANC  IIE  MALIGNA.  SeeScaaLA- 

TINA  and  PUASVKOITIS. 

CYNANCIIE  PAKOniXEA.  See  Pa- 

nonris. 

CYNANCIIE  PHAUYNGEA.  See  Pa a- 
CYNANCUE  TONSILLARIS.  SeeToa. 

SILLITI&. 

CYNANCUE  TRACHEALIS.  SaeCnnoK 

CYSTITIS.   Cystitis,  or  inflammation  of 

the  l)!adtler,  exists  in  ^urious  dt^rfes,  from 
that  slightest  form  which  is  indioited  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  its  lining 
membrane,  to  the  intensely  inflamed  stale  wliich 
runs  mpidly  on  to  i^grene.  Altliough  ilie 
several  inflamed  conditions  of  the  bladder  ate 
so  intenninuled,  and  pass  so  gradually  one 
into  another,  tliat  tbey  require  to  be  viewed  in 
<  !('Se  coimexion  in  order  to  be  elwuly  under- 
stood i  ytl  it  is  useful,  tor  practical  purposes, 
to  disUnguish  between  the  highly  tnftmunatoty 
or  acute  cystitis,  and  tlie  mild  or  mucous  form 
to  which  Lieutaud  the  name,  now  gene* 
rally  applied  to  it,  of  catarrh  of  the  bluddet. 

I.  Acute  rr/ftith.- — Acute  inflanimation  of 
llif  bladder  is  known  to  exist  by  burning;  yain 
in  tlie  region  of  that  organ,  pain  at  the  extre- 
mity of  tlte  urethsa,  tenderness  of  the  hypo> 
gastrium,  and  frequent  calls  to  void  nrme, 
which  is  exiK  lled  in  small  quantities  and  with 
distressing  spasms,  llie  local  symptoms  of 
inffaronHition  are  accompanied  vrith  U>e  usial 
constitutional  disturbance,  nslu  rc^  in  by  smnrt 
shiverin^^,  and  denoii  d  by  frequent  leiiNe  pulse, 
hot  skin,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  cnnstipalad 
bowels,  and  much  restlessness.  As  the  di.sease 
a(h*ances,  the  pains  slioot  from  the  bhidder  to 
the  anus,  the  loins,  down  the  thighs,  and  even 
to  tlie  epijiTastrium;  complete  retention  of  urine 
takes  place,  and  the  d«rte«ded  bladder  is  lelt 
as  nn  oval  tuniour  risin-."  tense  above  tlie  pulios. 
The  tenderness,  wludi  was  at  first  contiued 
to  the  bynoga.strium»  diffuses  itself  over  the 
wbole  n1  (iomen  ;  obstin.itc  vnmifin'.^  of  bili- 
ous fluid  and  liK  cup  Uke  pUct; ;  debnuin 
conies  on^  coma  or  convulsions  at  lengtli  so* 
pervene,  and  dejith  follows.  The  urine,  dur^ 
lux  the  prosrress  of  the  inflammation,  under- 
gi>es  several  changes.  At  the  oonimeiicement 
it  IS  high  coloured,  as  in  other  inflamtna- 
tkms;  then  hccooas  mingled  with  flakai  of 
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Qoagulated  aUNumeny  or  with  tAood,  bloody 

urine  beiiii;  more  fSjK'cially  obsme<l  wlitu 
tl»e  diseaM:  has  beta  luclucccl  h\  a  poisonous 
dose  of  cantharides :  as  the  disease  proceeds, 
the  uiine  aoquiies  a  highly  offeosive  odout 
fiom  its  ammoiuattl  and  ^traaoent  conditkNi, 
resf'tiibliii^  more  the  WMhings  of  putrid  flesh 
than  human  urine. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  svmiitonu  of 
acute  cystitis  we  may  trace  the  progress 
of  tiie  iuHamuiation  truui  ilie  mucous  coat 
of  tiie  bladder,  which  is  the  most  irritable 
and  the  most  readily  affected  by  disease,  to 
the  muscular  tunic,  and  lastly  to  the  perito- 
ntal.  Aiiatuniists  have  well  remarked  tliut  the 
first  of  these  membianes  is  but  loosely  con- 
nected by  cellular  nembmne  to  the  aeoond, 
aiifl  this  Mtill  more  loosely  to  the  tliinl ;  hut 
they  liave  encd  in  believing  liiai  acute  disease 
is  not  speedily  oommunicated  from  one  to  the 
otlicr.  A  stront."  nru!  rjMiis-^rilnlj'e  synn>athy 
links  thc'iii  ii'lugeiher,  .imi  renders  lljcm  (irune 
to  follow  each  oUier  in  tlie  train  of  inflammation. 

When  acute  ontitisy  ioetead  of  comoienciiig 
withm  the  bhtdder,  b  communicated  from 
some  of  tlie  udjutetil  iturts,  as  tlie  uterus,  the 
rectum^  or  the  immediately  adjoiiung  cellular 
liinief  dw  order  in  which  the  coats  become 
successiv(  Iv  inflamed  will  he  (liffcrent;  and 
the  muscular  or  peritoneal  coat  will  then  be 
the  fiiet  aflecled.  It  k  rue  for  the  ivhole 
mucous  roembiane  to  be  seized  at  once  with 
inflammation :  most  commonly  it  affects  die 
portion  lining  Uie  neck  of  the  bladder, — some- 
times the  upper  fundus,  at  other  times  the 
anterior  part,  at  others  the  posterior^— and 
involv  ing  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  it  obstnitLs 
tlie  entrance  of  the  urine,  causes  die  ureters 
to  become  distended,  and  piodudnf  pressure 
upon  the  kidneys,  in  this  manner  speedily 
proves  fatal. 

A  slight  degree  of  inflammation^  or  peihi^ 
we  ought  to  say  irritation  of  a  mucous  mem> 
bnuie,  causes  an  increased  secretion  firom  its 
aufiace;  a  greater  eon  verts  the  natural  mucus 
into  a  puhform  duid;  and  a  sttU  bibber 
degree  of  inflanunatioo  replaces  the  secietions 
by  an  ctRision  of  plastic  lymph.  This  pro- 
gression we  tiud  in  Utc  inflammatory  affection 
of  many  other  mucous  surfaces  besides  that  of 
the  bladder;  of  which  the  exudation  of  cmup, 
and  the  false  membnuic^  diseh^irged  from  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  uterus,  are  exainples. 
The  last  change  pcoduosd  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  ntaidder  by  infhmmatioa  is  gai>< 
grene,  whith  someiiiues  afleeis  (lie  whole  sur- 
face ;  at  other  times  it  appears  in  patches;  and 
in  either  case  it  is  often  H>ond  that  at  one  spot 
all  tlie  tuuics  have  1x.come  sphacelated,  |ier- 
foration  has  taken  place,  the  urine  has  escaped 
into  the  peritomal  cavi^,  and  thus  deslfoyed 
the  patient. 

When  cystitis  is  prolonged,  Uie  mucous 
memhr.uic  becomes  ulceiated,  and  the  ulcers, 
when  smail,  bear  no  remote  similitude  to  pri- 
mary syphilitic  sores,  by  their  excavated  surmces 
and  raisnl  niar^'ins ;  a  fact  which  we  have  liad 
opportumlics  of  verifying  by  dissection.  L'l- 
oeiation  is  oAen  mora  eucnsive,  for  the  whole 


interior  of  the  bladder  hat  been  found  eroded, 

and  in  some  instances  tlir  musrular  fibres  of 
die  orgun  have  l>een  exposed  ;u>  if  by  the  kuife 
of  the  anatomist.  When  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  ooat  deepens  and  penetiates  through 
the  other  ninics  of  the  bladder,  it  is  usually 

accomjjaiiied  l)y  flu'  effusion  of  pl;LStic  lymph' 
exterior  to  Uie  ulcer,  which  thus  glues  the 
neighbouring  parts  together,  and  prevents  (he 
esmpp  of  the  urine  :  hut  instances  have  oc- 
curred in  which  au  ulcer  of  tlie  hiadder  has 
terminated  in  |)crforation,  just  as  from  gan- 
grene, though  more  slowly,  and  in  like  manner 
has  proved  fatal.  The  existence  of  ulceration 
of  tiie  blailder  caimot  be  certamly  known 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient ;  but  there  is 
always  reason  to  suspect  it  when  disease  of 
that  organ  has  been  of  long  continuaure,  wlu  u 
the  |Miui  is  unceasing  and  exceuive,  and  when 
pus  is  distinctly  detected  m  die  urine.  We 
must  not,  however,  expect  to  see  pus  in  a 
sepurute  alixte,  for  it  is  niiely  discliar^ed  with- 
out a  copious  admixture  of  mucus;  and  this 
we  have  anown  to  be  the  case  when  dissection 
revealed  tiloefaiion  both  of  the  kidney  and 
bladder. 

Inflammation  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the 
bladder  may  arise  either  in  the  membrane  itseU^ 

or  be  communicited  from  the  adjacent  tpxlures. 
In  some  ca.<»es  the  intlammation  uf  tins  mem- 
brane has  induced  circumscnbed  suppuration;* 
in  oUicrs  the  pus  has  been  unliltrated  exten- 
sively among  the  muscular  fibres^-  of  the  blad- 
der. Extensive  abscesses  liave  also  been 
found  between  the  muscular  and  peritoneal 
coats;  and  death  has  in  diis  manner  bMn 
produced  in  numerous  cises  of  litholomy. 
Chopart  relates  a  very  interesting  case  of  lar^e 
abscess  around  tlie  bladder,  which  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Moreau.  In  this  case,  tlial 
distinguished  sunjeon,  afler  making  au  ofi^ning 
alxjve  the  pulx-i,  struck  his  bistoury  uiio  a 
suspected  spot  near  the  anus,  and  formed  a 
eounter-opening,  by  whidi  he  succeeded  in 
saving  his  jatu-nt. 

lodammation  of  the  peritoueal  coot  b  ofUin 
tiie  dose  of  a  Coal  disease  of  the  bhuMer; 
but  that  it  takes  place  under  other  circum- 
stances, without  any  dangerous  conser|ui  iii  es, 
we  have  tniffici^  evidence  from  the  old  adlte- 
sioris  not  unfrequently  found  connecting  this 
part  to  the  omentum,  to  jwrtions  of  the  intes- 
tine, to  the  uterus,  or  to  the  rectum.  In  a 
recent  case  of  disused  nnwtate,  the  omentum 
was  found  attached  to  the  peritonei  covering 

of  the  upjXir  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

In  all  uroloo^d  diseases  of  tlie  urinary 
bladder,  when  frMjuent  ineffoctual  attempts  are 
made  to  evacuate  its  contents,  the  nuiscular 
coat  acquires  au  extraordiiuuy  iiicre^ise  uf  size 
and  firmness,  separating  into  distinct  bundles, 
which  project  on  its  intemal  sur&oe,  and  leave 
spaces  through  which  the  mucous  membrane 
is  forcc<l,  thus  formmg  small  jiouchcs :  this  is 
not  the  consequtmoe  of  inHammation,  tiutof 

•  Cfwjml,  Mdadiss  dw  Yoitt  sxiaalns,  t  i. 

p.  463. 

t  BsMtat*  8«|MldH«tnm,  lib.  lii.  •■M.ttS. 
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ipcmwd  nuMttlir  action.  There  is,  howerer, 

an  indurated  ami  thickened  state  of  tia-  Viladder 
which  k»  pRKiuct'd  by  inflainmuUoii,  and  of 
which  Frank  has  given  an  interestinu  I'x.unjile, 
whwt  be  wu  kd  to  conclude  that  ibe  whole 
anterior  fnrt  of  the  bladder  was  in  a  Male  of 
callous  induration.* 

Wbtoi  acute  cystitis  is  about  tu  terminate 
iannuably,  and  the  riolenfie  of  the  disease  has 
spent  ila  forte,  ti  c  iiatur.il  r.iiims  of  the 
bladder  m  increa«>ed  m  quantity  mid  altered  in 
its  appeanuice ;  it  sepaiatas  from  the  urine  on 
stHitaing,  and  forms  a  ropy  gelatiuous-Uke 
fluid, — the  complaiut  pass^iug  into  tbat  milder 
form  which  has  been  nained  caiacrii  of  die 
bladder. 

CitiMei^Acute  ctstHis  is  indaeed  hy  di- 
rect injuries,  as  l>y  wounds,  contusions,  se- 
vere exercise  on  iiurseback,  prolonged  travel- 
ling in  a  carriage  over  rough  ruuds,  tlie  iutro- 
dintKiu  into  the  bladder  of  foreign  iKxlies, 
as  1hiuuil>  and  sounds:  tlie  latter  art  luo 
oftm  iiK-aiitiouhly  used;  indeed  to  tlie  ex- 
amtnalious  nuule  itnder  such  circumstances 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  tiaoed  the  fittal 
result  of  the  9ubs«iuent  o|>eralj<)ii  of  litho- 
tomy. Coiculi  themselves  also  produce  cys- 
titis, ooosmonly  of  the  mild  or  chronic 
form,  or  catarrii  of  the  li!.u!dor.  All  mecha- 
nical ob&tnictions  lo  ihc  di>churp'  ol  the 
Ulioey  as  stiictures  of  Uie  urethra,  <  iilaruc- 
ment  of  the  |m»tate  uland,  and  calculi  lo<lged 
in  the  neck  of  the  b!adder,  may  ]>rove  causes 
of  c)5titis.  It  is  induced  likewise  by  exj  cisurc 
to  cold  and  moisture,  by  excess  in  drinking,  by 
die  internal  use  of  candtarides,  and  even  hy 
tlieir  appliration  to  a  highly  sensitive  and  partly 
abnuied  surt.Kf,  as  lu  Ambrose  Pan-'s  uam:  of 
llie  lady  who  \su.s  cured  of  an  obstinate  emj)- 
tion  in  the  Saca  by  blistcfing.  (tEuvres,  Fol. 
l>.  777.) 

Cystitis  also  takes  place  by  continuous  in- 
flammation spieading  akmg  the  mucous  mem- 
brane fiom  the  urethfa  in  gouuribiia,  or  from 

tlif  kidm  ys  «lii.ii  llicy  are  diseased.  It  may 
likewise  be  communicated  by  an  extension  of 
inflammation  from  adjacent  purls;  from  the 
translation  of  mi-^ton*  diseases,  as  gout  and 
rheuuiatiiiiQ ;  or  from  the  recession  of  cutaneous 
eruptions :  tliese  are,  however,  cauaetof  chfonic 
latlicr  than  of  acute  cystitis. 

Tretiliiicut. — ^The  tn>atm«it  of  acute  cys- 
titis is  to  l)c  coninipiK dl  by  free  venesection 
and  the  warm  bath,  which  may  be  followed  by 
leeches  to  the  perineum  and  groins.  I^ould 
the  bladder  be  much  distended,  its  conlt nts 
otight  to  be  evacuatetl  without  delay ;  but  until 
some  impression  be  made  on  the  local  in- 
flammation, the  iiilrudiiction  of  tlic  (atficter 
will  U'  exceedingly  uaiulul,  mid  productive  of 
no  permanent  relief.  A  full  dose  of  cakmd 
ought  to  be  given,  combined  with  a  giain  or 
two  of  opium ;  and  after  some  honn  the  bowels 
may  be  a'lieved  by  ca:itor  oil  or  an  eniollu  nt 
enema,  l  ree  perspiration  ought  to  be  kept  up 
by  Dover's  |>owder  and  the  cautiotis  use  of 
antiinotiiuls;  v>hi!e  warm  o|>iutc  fomentations 

*  /.  P.  Fwamkf  Dc  Curaod.  U«Mn.  Motfa.  Um,  V. 
Reui'ndoa.  M«eose-liyttph«t.  VcMca. 


or  poultices,  bogs  of  iMilsd  adt,  or  bki<lders 
filled  with  hot  water,  are  applied  to  the  pubes 
and  |)eriueum.  Diluents  should  be  fireely 
given,  and  the  patient  re>tnrted  to  a  !»])are  diet 
of  the  mildest  kind  of  ibod.  When  cystitis 
has  terminsted  in  the  ferroation  of  abscess,  tfib 

ought,  if  within  reai  h,  lo  Ix'  evaeiiated  as  early 
as  possible  by  a  free  and  dt'(wudiiig  u(>cuiUK  ; 
while  the  Icndcney  to  hectic  is  checked  by  cool 
air,  tepid  sponging',  and  the  mineral  ai  ids,  and 
tJie  strength  of  Un-  jutieul  i.>>  supporletl  l\v  >,'L'n- 
tle  tonics  and  light  nutritious  diet.  W  htn  nU:t<- 
ralion  has  fairly  esublished  itself  witliin  the 
bladder,  the  resources  of  our  art  are  rarely  of 
much  avail ;  Imi  we  are  not  w^ranted  in 
assuming  that  such  cases  are  altog<^faer  m- 
curable;  for  instances  are  recorded,  and  some 
have  come  under  our  own  ob^er^'iition,  in  which 
bealtli  has  been  restored  after  calculi  and  otlter 
foreign  bodies  have  escaped  by  ulcetation  from 
the  1)1  iddfT.  The  sufferings  arising  from  ulce- 
raiioii  of  the  bladder  arc  rcnuirkably  mitigated 
by  the  full  atiion  of  calomel  and  onium,  and 
by  the  formatioa  of  issues  over  the  pubes. 
Benefit  has  also  been  obtained  from  die  admi- 
nistr.itiMii  nf  uva  iirsi,  parrira  bravu,  and  the 
weak  salit^  and  aerated  mineral  waters. 

Of  the  practice  of  injecting  mucilaginous 
diluents  and  mdd  astringents  into  the  ulcerated 
bladder  we  cannot  speak  from  experience;  but 
we  feel  strong  dunliis  of  its  efficaiqr,  and  are 
disposed  to  think  that  tlie  opemtioa  WOttId 
prove  irritatiuK  and  injurious. 

\M>en  acute  cystitis  has  arisen  from  calculus 
in  tlie  bladder,  the  obvious  remedy  is  extraction, 
as  soon  as  the  subsidenee  of  urgent  symptoms 
will  permit.  If  cystitis  can  1h  traet'd  to  tliu 
ti-aoslatioa  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  ihe  applica- 
tion of  irritants  to  the  situations  win  re  these 
diseases  prtniously  existed,  ami  vhe  adminis- 
tration ul  culchicum,  must  be  had  revuurse  to, 
while  the  means  already  mentioned  for  subdu- 
ing intlammatiou  of  the  bladder  aie  caiefuUjr 
put  in  practice. 

II.  ChroHur  cyst  it  is. —Tiu^i  form,  whicli  has 
also  been  called  mucous  cystitis,  and  catarrh  of 
die  bladder,  was  at  one  period  consideicd  an 
uncommon  disease  ;  the  I.d^orious  and  accom- 
plished ilotfmaiin  designated  it "  rarus  vesicie 
afiectus."  It  exists  eimer  in  connection  with 
a  febrile  state  of  the  hody,  or  with  simple  irri- 
tation of  the  Llatlder  or  its  adjoining  and 
associated  parts.  Generally  it  is  met  wiUi  as  a 
sporadic  disease,  but  like  tne  aflectitHui  of  some 
other  maootts  membranes,  it  may  prevail  epi- 

deinically.  fJunther  <lesrribes  su(h  an  epi- 
demic as  prevailing  in  the  autumn  of  1762.* 

SjfmpUmw. — ^The  symptoms  of  chronic  cysti- 
tis are,  frerjuent  calls  to  void  tirine.  with  more 
or  less  jiam  iii  the  region  of  the  bladder  and  at 
the  extremi^  of  the  viettim,  either  before  or 
during  the  process.  There  is  also,  in  most 
cases,  tension  of  the  hypo>;astrium,  which  may 
de]>end  cither  on  increased  sensibility  of  the 
bladder,  or  on  distension  from  urine,  in  all 
cases  there  is  dischatf^  along  with  the  urine 
an  increased  quantity  of  mucus,  somewhat 

*  fiWrwifiiiy.  Vbtt  4ie  todUidiea  kiuiUi«ilen 
dsf  haiaMase  uad  haintohie  alisr  Silaner. 
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altered  from  its  mtaral  ai)pcanmce.  Even  in 
iiealth  a  slight  mucous  cloud  \<  deposite^l  from 
the  urine  in  cooling ;  but  in  tlie  disease  we  art 
now  considering  the  quantitv  is  greatly  aug- 
mentedf  sometiines  beariog  the  enonnoua  pro- 
poftian  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
fluid  discharged  fn)ni  the  bladder*  It  is 
usually  voided  suspended  in  tlie  urine,  from 
iriiich  after  a  time  ii  subsides,  forming  a  jelly- 
like stibstanre,  so  viscid  and  tenacious  as  to 
be  vviUi  diHicuUy  (k  tached  from  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  At  other  times  dw  mocus  is  dis- 
cfaaiged  from  the  bladder  in  a  separate  state, 
and  of  so  thick  a  consistence  as  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  urine,  and  ewu  to  i>!ii>;  up  the 
catheter.  The  mucus,  which  was  at  tint  peilu- 
cid  or  grey,  beoomes  in  the  protncas  of  the 
com|>laint  velIowi>>h,  then  greenish,  sometimes 
streaked  wiiit  blood;  and  at  lengtlt,  when 
ulceration  is  established,  buicely  mixed  with 
pus.  Tlie  character  of  the  nuictis  is  always 
alkaline,  and  the  uruit  uiien  uf  the  ^amc 
nature — ammoniacal,  sometimes  highly  fetid. 

Tlie  pathological  changes  discovered  in  cases 
of  chronic  cystitis  are  chiefly,  injection  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  occasionally  eiila'L'i  incnt 
of  tli«  veins,  and  when  the  disease  is  of  long 
■tandinf ,  overgrowth  and  thickeninf  of  the 
muctnis  fisnie.  I'lcemtion  is  likewise  often 
obstrvtd  to  liave  taken  place  at  the  close  of 
the  disease,  when  it  has  been  severe  and  long 
Protracted:  on  other  occasions  acute  cystitis 
has  supervened  ou  the  catarrhal  affection,  pre- 
senting after  deaik  the  usoal  marits  of  the 
disease. 

CaaK$. — Chronic  cystitb,  or  catanh  ut  Ae 

bladder,  originates  in  many  and  various  causes. 
It  has  sometimes  occurred  at  the  crisis  of  fevers, 
as  tlie  mode  in  vvhich  solution  has  taken  place; 
in  otiier  instances  it  lias  alternated  with  mucous 
discharge  fruiu  ihe  hront  lu.  Ex{>osure  to  damp 
and  cold,  and  lo  sudden  v:iriations  of  tempeni- 
ture,  has  given  rise  to  the  disease:  it  has  also, 
as  well  as  the  acute  form,  originated  firom  the 
translation  of  ijunt  and  rheumatism,  and  the 
repuUton  of  cutaneous  eruptions.  But  its  most 
Sequent  causes  are  eatculus  in  the  bladder  and 
enlargement  of  the  prostatf  frland.  It  oc-curs 
much  more  rarely  among  the  yuuiig  tiian  the 
oM,  and  among  fomales  dian  males, — circum- 
stances which  are  to  Ix*  eKp!aine<|  by  reference 
to  tlie  |>ecu!iarities  ot"  tlie  female,  and  lo  the 
period  at  which  tlie  prostate  usually  becomes 
the  subject  of  disease.  Chi  more  Uuin  one 
occasion  we  have  traced  a  distinct  connection 

between  innctjns  cv  stills  anil  a  slrmnons  habit ; 
causes  havmg  produced  it  ui  ludividuaU  of  Utis 
conititniion,  vniich  would  not  have  been  infi- 
cient  to  excite  the  disease  in  those  of  a  move 
robust  frame. 

Trea  tunnt . — Catarrh  of  the  bladder,  though 
daased  witli  InHammatoiy  diseases,  rarely  re- 
quires the  employment  of  depletion,  unless 
when  the  |>ain  in  the  rejjion  of  the  bladder  is 
wmsiderable,  and  then  the  auplicatioa  of  leeches 
is  nsualty  suffideDt.  Should  the  disease  appear 
in  connectioa  with  other  mucous  disdMsge>» 

*  Cktfm,  tarn.  i.  p.  415. 


and  be  accompanied  with  febrile  symptoms, 
the  warm  bad),  the  saline  niixtnre.  ami  opiates; 
and  if  it  have  arisen  iVum  the  transSation  of 
gout  or  rheumatism,  or  the  repercus.Mon  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  firee  penpiration,  and 
stimulnting  the  part  where  the  previous  dis* 
ease  wxs  fixed,  will  be  proper.  In  ^'^onty  and 
riieumatic  ca.ses  the  administration  of  colchicum 
offers  the  best  mode  of  cure.  When  the  afleO' 
tion  depends  on  an  cnfeel>led  constitution  or 
scrofulous  habit,  tlie  mineral  acids,  bitters,  and 
astringents  will  be  found  heneftcial.  Of  aatriis> 
gent  remedies  the  best  are  pareim  hmva,  uva 
ursi,  kino,  and  catechu.  Rut  in  this  form  of 
the  disease  more  advantage  is  oAen  derived 
from  stimulants  of  the  uriuary  oigans,  such  as 
fhe  turpentines,  and  above  all  mall  doses  of 
copaiba  and  culvh  p^-niM^r.  In  such  case-<, 
also,  change  of  air  and  i>ea-balittDg  on  u  dry 
and  open  shore  lia\  e  been  productive  of  much 
benefit.  The  diet  ou<;ht  to  l>e  nnld  and  iniiri- 
tious,  consisting  of  milk,  eg'4s,  farinaceous 
sulxstances,  and  a  moderate  (mijiortion  of  ani- 
mal food,  in  almost  all  instances  of  this 
disease,  spirituous  liquors,  even  in  moderate 
quantity,  are  injurious;  cases  however  do 
occur  when  a  small  quantity  of  generous  wiue 
will  be  found  beneficial. 

All  irritations  of  the  sertia!  nrcans  should  be 
avoided ;  and  if  the  patient  have  cuiitracted 
improper  habits,  they  must  be  abandoned  be- 
fore any  hope  of  cure  can  be  held  out.  ITie 
patient  ought  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
open  air,  using  gentle  exercise:  he  should 
xeside,  if  tXMsible,  in  a  dry  and  elevated  situ- 
ation, and  ought  to  be  always  warmly  dothed, 
wearing  flannel  next  the  skin.  !\fore  benefit 
will  often  be  found  to  acciue  from  a  curefol 
adherence  to  these  directions  regarding  diet 
and  uenenl  manasrment  of  health,  than  from 
the  eni]jloynieul  ut  any  medicine. 

TLe  nijection  of  the  bladder  with  mild  dilu- 
ents, such  as  barley-water,  afterwards  rendered 
mote  stimulant  and  astringent  by  theadmixlure 
of  some  miiu-ral  water,  ha.s  been  pnictised  and 
highly  recommended  by  Dessault,  (Jhopart, 
and  othen;  and  we  are  mdmed  to  dimk  that 
afhtmtnire  mav  be  derived  from  the  mere 
distention  of  the  mucous  membrane  under  ca- 
tarrhal disease ;  jtist  as  gleety  discharges  from 
the  urethra  are  cured  by  the  introduction  of  a 
full-sized  sound  or  bougie. 

When  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  &c.  depeiuls  on 
the  presence  of  a  caUmlus  oroth^foieign  body, 
no  cure  can  be  effected  widiottt  extnetinf^  what 
causes  tlie  irril  ition  ;  btit  after  its  removal  we 
sometimes  fiad  it  neces.sary  to  administer  tonics 
and  urinary  stimulants,  such  as  have  been 
tilrt  ady  named,  before  the  discharge  will  cf>ase. 
^\iid  til  all  caries  of  this  niiture  tlic  ojieration 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  a  carefol 
attention  to  the  state  the  cutaneous  surface ; 
and  warm  clothing  diould  in  an  esjiecial  man- 
ner be  enjoined. 

When  the  diiiease  arises  from  enlarpiement  of. 
the  prostate  gland,  the  only  remedies  which 
can  be  of  avail  are  those  suited  to  the  tmtment 
of  that  duicasc. 

(W.  Cwmit.) 
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Dl'.LIKIUM.^The  term  delirium  has 
«ftiwr  been  tmployedwitlKHitdes^  m  a  vague 
•nd  inddniite  manner,  or  it  ins  been  purposely 

used  in  a  wry  \  <>\]\\iu  \h'u^\\i-  us*-,  and  made 
lu  include  e>'ery  mode  and  degrve  uf  mental 
disturbance,  fimn  the  tlight  and  dtfBcultly- 
trai n!  alM  ir.itioti^  nf  thf  ar.'tiniontntivr  atid 
aiiiiust  raUuiiuJ  inouoniiuiiuc,  lu  tite  Iuutle^lIl^ 
■nd  druamy  stupor  of  a  {Kilient  labounng 
under  the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever.  All  Uie 
phases  and  viu'ictics  of  mental  alienation, 
whether  dejfre<  >  ol  im  lancholy  or  violent 
madness,  the  wdd  ravings  of  ibe  drunltani 
and  the  intense  reveries  of  the  ophiin<eatflr, 

as  W(  tl  as  tier  ]M'<;u!iar  svtiii»toni.s  restiltijin; 
iroui  litat  oppressed  and  dislurbeil  coudjtian 
of  the  sensonuan  irtlidl  cadils  in  si  vlk'  febrile 
complaints,  are  alike  comprelu  ndtd  uudLf 
tJie  designation-  of  deiirmin  wliUk  liius  ex- 
teii!iivc-ly  applied.  But  there  arc  few  common 
characters  bekngiQg  to  aU  these  phenowwoa, 
and  ibr  the  sdte  of  distinct  and  acetmitt 
<ks<ripiiuii  ihey  nuist  be  sepiruted.  Those 
which  are  associated  with  madnesa  form  a 
particular  group,  and  tiiey  may  all  be  set 
a}virt  tinder  that  hf^.  (See  Ijisamty.)  UikUt 
liclu  ium  or  f  t^rUe  delirium  we  bludl  hti°e 
survey  the  disordered  slates  of  the  senmnum 
and  intellect  which  occur  principally  in  fever 
and  inflammatory  diseasies.  and  in  some  dis- 
orders aflecting  primardy  tlie  brain  itself  ur  lUi 
investing  memwanes;  and  we  shall  point  out 
the  characters  which  distinfroi*h  these  from  the 
other  pliiiioiiiiria,  frfr|iienlly  tliouub  impro- 
perly included  witli  them  under  the  same  term. 

P/taumemtd — ^Deliiittin  supervenes  oo  iever 
iluriug;  any  |iart  of  itn  cour^.  It  nrrurs  in 
tlie  hot  staj^'t*  of  «tnme  intermitlcnt*,  but  rarely 
makes  its  ii'iH-^iratice  ill  typhoid  or  continued 
inrer  until  die  disease  ha.<i  reached  its  height, 
or  until  the  period  of  strong  febrile  action  is 
csl;ibiislird .     It  soiiK'tinics  occurs  suddenly, 

and  without  any  previous  sign  of  disease 
aflbcting  the  head ;  out  mudi  more  fifequently 
it  IS  preceded  by  headach,  throVibinsj  of  the 
tcmpl(2(,  heat  of  die  scalp,  a  tiui>lied  and  otv 
pressed  countenance.  Occasionally  a  slight 
oemorrhafTP  fmm  the  nostril'*  is  the  harbiu^iur 
of  a  severe  aliatk  or  exacerbation  of  dehriuui. 
Tlie  patient  is  at  first  delirious  during  the  short 
and  imperfect  periods  of  alee^  or  immcdiatdy 
after  he  n  roused,  beoomhigt  when  fullT 
nwiiVciH'd,  :.i  M  clc-ar  and  comjxaratively  caf- 
lected ;  by  degrees  this  lucid  ialerval  is  less  to 
be  perceived;  the  individoal  faeeomes  more 
and  more  incapable  of  reflection  and  mental 
exertion,  and  gradually  loses  the  power  of 
iccognisang  the  penona  and  oA»jecis  which  aur- 
RKind  him. 

The  phenomena  of  delirium,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  the  observer  and  are  remember»l  by 
me  jpattent,  are  like  those  of  a  feverish  and 
inconerent  dream.  When,  in  a  state  of  health , 
all  voluntary  control  over  the  course  of  tiie 
thougbu  is  witlidrawn  and  the  mind  given  up 
to  revmcf  there  la  aliU,  during  CMir  waking 


hoots,  a  oontiimal  reatmint  exen-is^'d  imper- 

oeptibly  over  tlie  wanderings  of  the  fancy  by 
the  lively  cun.sciousness  of  external  cincum- 
staiices  and  relations.  This  controlling  in- 
Huenee  is  withdmwn  ia  health  bj  sleep,  and 
i»  disease  by  the  impaired  stiie  of  the  sensitiv« 
[xiwer  wliieh  ushers  in  delirium,  and  wbich 
goes  on  increasing  as  that  aflection  advances, 
until  it  terminates  m  OOOaa  or  complete  stupor. 
Hi  linuiii,  then,  appears  to  hold  a  relation  to 
5lc-«p  and  to  tiie  dreamiug  state  which  accom- 
|iaoies  sleepy  or  Id  be  itself  but  a  species  «f 
dreaming  more  intense  and  profound. 

Accordingly  nhcnomena  are  recorded  in 
many  t:ast.s  of  (lehnuin,  bfann>:  a  rt-markablo 
analogy  to  some  of  the  nuist  stnkiog  pecu» 
liarities  of  dreama.  In  dreams  the  mmd  fe 
carried  back  witli  vivid  iuteusify  of  ft-eliiig  to 
Actitieii  lung  past,  and  recals,  wiUi  ^rtM.u.T  ac* 
curacy  than  in  the  waking  moment:!,  minttle 
incidents  and  circumstances.  In  delirium, 
when  the  sensitive  power  is  nearly  oblileiated, 
the  memory  is  occasionally,  under  certain  mo- 
dificaiMMMy  snrpruiogly  powerfiil  and  active. 
Then  are  accounts  on  reoDtd,  for  enmple, 
fri'iii  'vlinti  ]'  ;i|  |)i:irs  tlial  ]K.'rsoiis  lalxmriiii^ 
un<ier  Ute  delirium  attendant  on  fever,  or  suc- 
ceeding injiuicB  of  Ae  head,  have  been  beard 
to  talk  in  languages  which  they  harl  tu  i  n 
accustomed  to  sp^sik  in  very  early  cbddliuod, 
but  had  for  a  long  couise  of  jrears  disused  and 
totally  fotgoiten.  The  case  of  a  Welshman 
has  been  mentioned,  who  lay  ill  for  some  time 
in  .St.  Tliuinics's  Hospital,  afk-r  ati  injury  of 
the  head.  During  the  course  of  bis  iUiaeH  he 
was  heaid  to  talk  Welsh  very  fhiently,  but 
could  not  utter  a  wort!  of  F.iivlisli :  vvhi  i,  !,e 
retovcreil,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  iuid  been 
•bst'iit  from  W  ales  upwards  of  thirty  yean^ 
and  had  Piitirely  foniotten  bi-s  native  dialect, 
tlic  kiiuwItKlge  uf  which  wa^  tlius  revived  by 
his  disease.  This  stateiMot,  which  was  first 
given  by  Mr.  Tupper,  has  been  confirmed  to 
the  writer  of  this  article  by  a  personal  witness. 
A  parallel  c;Lse  is  that  of  a  French  countess, 
bom  iQ  fihtaayi  who  bad  learned  the  lias 
Bretagne  or  Armoriean  idiom  during  bar  in. 
fancy ;  many  years  after  she  had  foigotten  it, 
during  the  uelinutn  of  a  severe  fever,  she  was 
beard  to  talk  incoherenUy  in  a  dialect  which, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  bixlv  ,  a  ^Velsh 
servant  understood  and  iuterpretcd.  Dr.  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia,  used  to  state  that  some  of  die 
old  Swedish  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  who^  at- 
taining a  period  of  great  longevity,  had  sur- 
vived till  nis  time,  were  heard  in  many  in- 
stances dnhi^  their  last  hours,  in  the  almost  in- 
coherent mutterings  whidi  preceded  dissolotioB, 
to  talk  in  their  native  lansruaae,  which,  during 
by  iitur  the  greater  iturtion  uf  liieir  lives,  had 
been  enttrely  disused  by  them  and  forgotten. 

This  restoration  of  old  and  eflfete  impres- 
sions is  accompanied  by  another  phenomenou. 
When  the  mind  is  llm-i  witlulrawn  within 
itself,  if  we  ma^  use  sudi  an  expre&siony  and 
goes  back  to  the  mmcat  recesses  in  which  are  laid 
up  the  stores  of  K>nv,'-coi  n  r  i!i  M)ut,  as  itscemSt 
never  tu  be  obliteraled  reuaaiaence,  it  not  only 
hfffffmCT  y  Bwmtcwtti  of  cxImmI  ciicunstanoeay 
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or  indispowl  to  the  percepKion  of  sunouoding 

objects,  butevni  lost-s  tlie  recent  iinpn'ssioiis 
of  memory.  Nt'wly  acquired  ideuit  arc  etfiited, 
like  the  iramediate  imprcssious  of  sensation. 

knowledge  of  •ome  language  but  lately 
acquired  bas  been  fSwn  lost.  A  foreiKn^er, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Alx  riu-lliy,  met  witli  an 
injury  of  tlie  bead  when  be  was  tw«nty-seven 
yean  of  ag».  Dunng  the  delnivm  which 
ensued  nn  this  accident  he  could  only  answer 
questions  tn  French,  though  he  had  previuu!>ly 
spoken  English  perfteUy  well.  lie  laid  that 
he  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  the  ai;e  at  which 
he  left  his  own  country :  it  is  probable  that 
t^ie  impressions  received  during  cleren  years 
had  been  efbfxd  from  his  mind.  After 
aoeidenlfl  which  have  ooeasioned  conena- 
sioii  of  the  brain  and  consequent  delirium, 
persons  have  lust  all  recollection  of  events 
which  oeouned  during  a  certain  period  ante- 
cedent tn  the  injury.  Two  gcutlemen,  inti- 
mately known  to  the  wnler  of  this  article,  met 
with  acddents  whidi  occasioned  u>  hotli  of 
them  severe  injuries  of  the  head.  In  both, 
ooDCussion  of  the  brain  was  ibllowed  by 
stupor,  and  afterwards  by  «leliriuin,  wliich  con- 
tinued some  weeks.  Both  of  these  persons 
lecovereJ  their  fiionlties  perfbetly,  bat  «adi  of 
litem  had  permanently  lost  all  r  Hcvtiun  of 
objects  and  incidents  which  had  occupied  bts 
mud  far  a  coosidemble  time  pvenottsly  to  Ae 
accident. 

During  tlie  state  of  unconsciousness  as  to 
external  impre»ioiis,  there  is,  together  with 
aatementof  meaMty*  sometimes  a  oonsidet^ 
able  defice  of  mental  actirtty ;  the  witid  is 

exerci-Sdl  even  in  form  n  a  <  ouibtnations. 
Many  persons  have  been  known  to  compose 
feiacs  and  speedwa,  and  to  hold  conversations 
OQ  abftmct  subjects  with  indifidmdf  whom 
they  imagmud  tu  be  present. 

Bowms  labouring  under  delirium  are  at 
times  capable  of  being  roused  by  external  im- 
pressions, and,  when  once  excited,  they  dis- 
])Iay  un>  xi)fCtL(l  niusculiir  encnx}',  winch  i.>« 
followed  by  exhaustion,  but  not  in  every  io* 
stance  by  a  relapse  into  ddirtum.  Van 
Swieten  \v.\s  twice  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  under  severe  delirium,  was  roused 
by  hearing  the  noises  occasioned  by  a  tire 
which  had  bnken  out  in  a  nci^hbourinc; 
iMNlSe.  liis  uicol>E;rent  muttcrin^%  winch 
had  oontuMied  for  some  days,  ceased,  and  he 
inquired  andously  into  the  cause  of  the  alarm  : 
bn  delirinm  was  cured  from  that  time.  A 
p;ilifnt  lynii,'  ill  willi  ftver  some  years  apo,  in 
the  liristol  lufirmarv,  was  suddenly  roused  by 
a  load  peal  of  thunder.  He  started  fi<om  his 
heil,  anil  in  a  moment  Icaj^ed  over  the  beds  of 
Uie  |KiUents  who  lav  »u  a  row  opptjsite  to  him, 
and  before  any  Inxly  could  lay  hands  on  him, 
altiiough  in  tlie  middle  of  the  dny,  wlien  all  wtre 
avrake,  he  climbed  up  to  an  ojien  wmdow, 
twilvL'  fecit  ui  elevation  from  the  ground  of 
the  ward,  and  almost  aooomptished  his  design 
of  throwinfr  himself  oat  or  it.  He  would 
inevifcibly  have  been  d:ushed  to  pieces  if  his 
fool  had  not  nrovideatially  fixed  upon  a  pro- 
jectuig  ridfe  wkm  the  sill  of  the  window,  by 


which,  as  well  as  bf  one  hand  grasping  the 
window-frame,  he  was  supporte<l  nntil  ladders 
were  piact^d  ou  the  outside  of  tlie  building, 
bv  which  be  wns  tiiken  down  without  injoiy. 
iW  man  afterwards  recovered. 

When  delirium  terminaies  6tilly,  it  px«ies 
into  coma.  Scnsibdity  beconlt.■^  nmrc  and 
more  impaired,  until  all  conscious  feelmg 
seems  .to  be  lost.  Inarticulate  moaning  suc- 
ceeds to  delirious  incoherence ;  the  {lutient 
loses  in  a  great  measuiij  sight  and  hoanng; 
the  pupils  beoome  scarcely  cootiactile,  and 
the  evacuations  escape  without  consciousness. 
Patients  have  recovered  after  remaining  fur 
some  time  in  this  slate,  and  Uiis  lias  happened 
not  unfincqoenily  in  the  case  of  ^oung  subjects. 
But  the  symptome  above  detailed  are  moie 
generally  followed  by  others,  which  are  the 
sure  harbingers  of  death.  Hicse  are  tiocci 
volitantes,  picking  tlie  lied-clothes,  convulsions, 
coma,  with  subsultus  tendmum,  tlie  eyes 
bciui^  turned  up  with  a  idling  lower  eye-lid. 
One  of  these  symptoms  alone  denotes  gnat 
danger,  but  the  aggregate  announees  the  speedy 
approach  of  dissolution. 

Diagtunii. — ^Tlie  diagnosis  between  delirium 
and  iusaitity  is,  in  practice,  for  the  most  -mrt 
attended  whh  little  or  no  difficulty.  The 
presence  of  inHammatcn  or  tvphoid  fever  in 
the  former  case,  and  its  absence  lu  the  latter, 
is  in  genanl  a  sufficient  indication.  Mad 

persons  have  many  of  their  functions  luiim- 
paired ;  Uicy  wali>;.  about,  cat,  drmk,  talk. 
The  state  of  a  delirious  person  is  quite  different. 
«  The  insane,"  says  M.  Georget,  **  have  fie- 
quently  the  external  senses  and  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  in  a  hcaltiiy  state  ;  they  see, 
bear,  taste;  intelligence  is  in  very  few  abolished ; 
often  the  mental  disorder  is  confined  to  a  smgle 
faculty,  or  to  a  limited  number  of  acts  de- 
puideut  on  a  single  Eiculty ;  aiid  in  diose 
cases  in  which  it  appears  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tended, in  intense  maniacal  affections  for 
example,  the  Acuities  appear  to  be  perverted, 
or  nisulated.  and  without  the  lj«jnd  of  asso- 
ciation, but  are  yet  &r  from  being  extinguished: 
the  roost  ifvadonal  maniac  ttlks,  reasons, 
wills,  and  is  not  always  al>surd  in  his  reason- 
ings and  actions.  In  the  delirious,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  cerebral  functions  are  severely 
aHected  ;  there  are  no  correct  sensation^  eon- 
uected  ideas,  or  }^>.i8sions  ;  no  regular  voluntary 
molimis;  Uttle  or  no  intelligence  or  recoiled 
tion :  the  patient  is  almost  a  stranger  to  eveiy 
thing  that  surrounds  him  as  well  as  to  himself'' 
We  may  on  the  other  hand  ()bser\e  that  most 
insane  persons  have  the  digestive  or  nutritive 
fitoetioDs  in  a  sound  state,  and  that  they 
di  pliy  the  external  ap]x?ara.nces  of  health, 
esjH>ciaUy  after  iJie  few  tirst  days  fironi  the 
commencement  of  their  insani^,  and  befim 
they  have  shown  siv;ns  of  ilic  scronrlary  disease 
which  is  destined  lo  bring  ihcm  to  llieir  end: 
in  delirious  persons  these  same  functions  are 
always  more  or  lets  in  a  slate  of  disorder. 
We'  should  in  fitct  incur  no  danger  of  con- 
tradiction  fioni  [x  raons  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  seeiug  cases  of  insanity,  if  we  were  to 
venture  on  the  assertion  that  a  great  number 
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of  lunatics  bear  infinitely  greater  resemblance 
to  individvials  in  iierfecl  hetiltli  tliaii  to  ptwntt 
labouriiit;  under  febrile  delirium. 

It  is  of  great  importiuico  not  to  confound 
these  two  species  or  mental  disorder.  The 
eerefanl  affSction  which  is  connected  with 
delirium  is  in  general  severe  and  of  ^l)ort 
duration  ;  it  must  be  combated  by  a  vigorous 
netiiod  of  pmclice  in  order  to  prevent  a  fiual 
termination:  madness  is  of  lone  duration,  and 
seldom  or  never  attended  with  danger  to 
existence.  The  latter  dit>ease  seems  to  pursue 
its  Tictiins  even  after  their  recovery,  by  the 
mistrast  which  they  inspire  as  well  for  the 
priM  Tit  as  for  the  lutiirf;  a  mistrust  which 
even  extends  itself  to  their  posteh^.  A 
patient  who  recovers  Irom  this  state  is  often 
tiiiiiifully  iifTccti'd  :if  fiiit!  ri,;  hiins<  If  in  a  mad- 
huuiie.  It  would  l>e  unfortunule,  on  account 
of  these  considerations,  to  take  a  patient  la- 
bourintr  tinder  delirium  for  a  lunatic  ;  and  in 
doul)tful  cases  the  physician  should  only 
deg<'nbL'  tin;  state  of  Uie  intellectual  faculties 
faj  the  terms  '  delirium'  or  <  disorder  of  the 
main*  until  he  has  c\esa}y  recognised  and  is 
Wtisfied  of  the  existi  iuc  nf  madness. 

The  leading  criterion  between  delirium  and 
inanity  is  airorded  by  the  state  of  the  sensitive 
power  or  of  the  ficultif  s  of  sensation  and  per- 
ception. Insane  {)t:r!kju!»  liave  the  faculty  of 
sensation  generally  unimpaired ;  and  if  they 
apprehend  extenial  objects  to  be  different  frotii 
what  they  really  are,  the  error  lies  not  in  iuiy 
disordered  state  of  the  perceptive  [K>wer  itself, 
but  in  the  perverted  judgment  or  taise  con- 
viction of  the  luidentandin^,  which  is  no 
rirr  -i'i,- rnr  terl  as  even  to  rc  -  i-l  t!ia  evidence 
uiiunled  by  Uie  senses.  An  iiitone  woman  is 
convinced  that  her  husband  is  dead;  and 
when  he  actually  comes  to  vi.sit  her,  and  to 
dispossess  her  of  this  halluciiiation,  she  insists 
that  the  devil  has  assumed  the  farm  of  her 
deceased  husband  in  order  to  impose  upon 
her.  A  delirious  person  cannot  distinguisiii 
one  nulividual  from  anollier,  and  .sometimes 
does  uot  know  the  nurse  who  constautly  attends 
him.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  delirium 
appro.'u  hinir  somewhat  to  mania,  in  which  the 
sensitive  jK>wer  is  but  little  impaired,  and 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  insanity  sliow 
rtiem?'ches.  ^Ve  have  witnessed  the  display 
of  cunning  and  stratagem  by  |iuntnt^  slightly 
delirious ;  artful  plaius  laid,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  annoy;mces  and  to  grati^r  inclinations ; 
a  strong  impression  manifested  ay  the  patient 
that  he  IS  w  here  he  is  not ;  a  eoneealed  sus- 
picion that  it  is  intended  to  cury  him  off  and 
pnl  him  into  oonttoemeot  IVe  have  known 
instances  in  which  traits  of  this  description 
have  excited  great  alann,  lest  what  had  been 
regarded  as  temporary  febrile  dctirhim  might 
prove  to  be  a  pennanent  loss  of  reason. 
Tliese  fears  have  proved  groundless.  Tlie 
faculties  are  fully  restored  af^er  having  been 
obscured  under  fiebiile  delirium,  with  veiy  rare 
exceptions.  He  restoration  to  mental  vigour 
is,  however,  in  some  imttances  slow,  and 
occupies  seveial  weeks,  and  even  moutlis. 
Factiy  indeed,  have  occimed  within  our 


knowledge  which  have  seemi'd  to  indicate 
that  the  intellectual  fiiculties  have  beiri  in 
some  instances  even  brighter  and  more  vigorous 
than  ever,  or  at  least  have  been  exerci-sed  with 
greater  activity,  and  more  displayed  after  a 
recovery  fhtm  febrile  delirium;  and  a  parallel 
oltstTvation  1i:ls  b«  en  ntsda  by  Bame  of  the 
older  medical  writers. 

Putho/ogif. — Many  practical  writers  have 
been  Ie<l  by  ohsenatinn  to  conclude  that  there 
are  two  dtflerent  states  of  the  system  accom- 
))anied  by  delirium,  in  one  of  wliich  the  bmUD 
is  not  the  actual  seat  of  disease,  at  least  to 
any  great  extent,  its  functions  being  disturbed 
in  consequence  of  disease,  fi>r  tlie  most  port 
of  int«sisc  degree,  existit^  in  some  distant 
organ ;  while  in  the  odier  form  of  defirinm  the 
brain  or  its  enveloping  membninr-  tli(  seat 
of  inflammation.  It  is  very  im^rtant,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  to  distmguish  these 
two  affections,  which  may  be  termed  lympt^- 
thetic  and  idiopathic  (Ulirmm. 

1.  Tlie  first  mentioned  s|)ecies  of  delirium 
was  indistinctly  described  by  Dr.  G.  Fordyce. 
in  his  minute  detail  of  the  symptoms  of  fever. 
Fordyce  was  of  opinion  iliat  this  form  (jf  dehriuni 
ought  to  be  treated  with  slight  anodynes  and 
restontivcs.  H.  Dupuytren  has  given  to  this 
species  of  di'?case  the  designation  of  nervous  de- 
lirium:  he  (leHTibed  it  in  the  "  Annuaire 
M^dico-Chirnruieal  des  liopitaux."  Heremarlcs 
"  that  it  is  fre(iuentlyob«erved  in  highly  susce^v 
tible  or  nervous  individuals,  who  have  received 
severe  wounds,  or  have  undergone  painful 
operations;  in  those  wtio  have  suffered  greatly 
mm  the  apprehension  of  undergoing  opera- 
tions, and  in  others  who  ha\e  made  elI<>rLs 
beyond  their  physical  strength  to  display  for- 
titude and  courage  in  bearing  pain  heroically ; 
and,  lastly,  in  persons  who  have  maile  an 
attempt  to  commit  suicide."  According  to 
M.  Dupuytren's  obsemtioQ,  cases  of  this  de- 
scription are  never  cured  or  alleviated  by 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  but  yield  easily  to  the 
administration  of  narcotic  injections.  In  the 
brain  no  traces  of  disease  have  been  discovered 
by  M.  Dupuytren  when  he  has  had  Oppor- 
tunities of  investigating  the  morbid  ajipt^r- 
axices  in  cases  of  nervous  delirium,  'lo  this 
form  of  delirium,  as  M.(ieorget  has  observed, 
we  must  refer  the  various  degrees  of  nient.il 
and  &eui»orial  disturbance  which  occur  at  iht; 
close  of  chronic,  and  even  of  acute  diseases. 
Comparatively  few  persons  die  in  the  full 
possemion  of  their  feculties.  But  it  may  lie 
observed  that  chronic  afTections  do  not  m 
general  excite  delirium  and  febrile  symptoms 
without  passing  into  a  oerttitn  degree  of  acute> 
ness.  May  wc  not  refer  to  the  same  head, 
as  arising  nom  a  cause  nearly  analogou^s,  tiie 
wanderings  experienced  by  patients  reduced 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  weakness  on  ».iit)n^ 
un  or  rising  from  bed,  as  well  as  the  delumm 
which  ensues  on  excessive  evacuations  of 
blood  ?  Is  there  not  in  either  case  a  defect 
of  sanguineons  stimulation  giving  rise  to  the 
disorder  in  the  intellectual  [>roce.sses  ?  If  we 
adopt  tlie  opiiiiou  of  M.  lirouasais  on  the 
frequent  exiatenoe  of  gastritis,  and  on  the 
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priinitive  or  secondary  causes  of  fubrile  action, 
"  the  alomadi  roav  be  tlie  organ  whieh  of  all 

otliers  c%<  I'  Im'a  tne  greaiesl  iiifliir nee  on  the 
br<un,  atiii  la  getiemlly,  if  uui  uhvays,  lite 
CBUieof  «jnn{iatlietic  delirium  :  but  this  opuiicii 
cannot  be  repnrdul  as  i  >iiablislied." 

nic  opiiiiuu  iJiat  detective  vascular  action  or 
vascular  exinanition  is  a  frequent  cause  uf  dis- 
order in  the  Ainctioos  of  the  bFoin,  is  a  con- 
jecture not  pectiliar  to  M.  GecM^.  Bat  the 
pM  Vsifilo.'yof  the  brain  is  not  sufficiently  known 
to  enable  us  to  follow  this  conjecture  with  any 
thin>;  like  a  leKitimate  theory.  We  only  know 
tl.f  fat  t  that  lonsr-cfjntiniu  fl  irritation  in  tlie 
system,  when  the  powers  of  U(v  are  giving  way, 
fremiently,  if  not  gcneially,  induces,  previously 
to  aiswlution,  more  or  le»  of  disonler  in  thie 
lensorial  and  intellectual  functions.  This  is  not 
the  case  exclusively  in  disorders  :ifr(ctiii<;  tlit* 
stomach,  or  even  more  frequently  than  in  com- 
plaints sitnated  in  other  orKans.  Inflamma- 
tions of  llie  chest,  phtliisis,  chronic  ulcomtioris 
in  the  bowels  occurrinif  as  the  sequela*  of 
fever,  and  a  variety  of  other  diMinlt  rs,  often 
give  rise  to  the  kind  of  delirium  here  spoken  of. 

Tliis  species  of  disease  has  oAen  been  com- 
pared to  Mirium  tranens.  Its  phenomena  have 
but  little  resemUaitC'e  to  the  syntptomsof  that 
oompluirit,  whstover  analogy  may  subsist  be- 
twe«ii  till-  imkimvvn  c^iuses  of  botli.  Thf-y  are 
alike  in  one  respect,  viz.  as  to  the  inutility  of 
antiphlofnstic  reroeidies.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  anna V lies  are  equailv  ser%  ireaMo  in  eitln-r; 
tlit-y  mti,  however,  uj  ioine  jii--.Uiices  of  both 
diseas«'s  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  remedies* 

2.  Idiopathic  delirium  is  a  disease  of  greater 
im|)ortimce  llian  the  secondary  or  sympathetic 
^I'et  ies,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  speci he  con- 
dition of  tlie  brain,  which  reauires  a  particular 
cfatts  of  remedies,  and  which,  unless  removed 

by  tlie  tituety  am!  \i,;<irous  aiiininistration  uf 
feuch  remeditis,  will  s^Ht-dily  extinguish  life. 
It  is  more  marked  in  its  symptoms,  and  more 
readily  traced  to  its  exciting  canses  :  there  is, 
therefore,  nut  much  difficuUv  \\\  .*  nt  n.!  in  as- 
CCTtiimir;;  its  existence.  This  fonu  of  deli- 
ham,  likewise,  sometimes  leaves  behind  it  ves- 
tiges which  may  be  discovered  on  diasectioo. 
Such  arc  all  the  various  phenomena  produced 
by  iDflauimatory  acttoa  m  tlie  meninges  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  biain.  Hiese  morbid  changes 
arf,  howcvf-r,  seldom  of  virenl  extent.  Tliey 
consist  chiefly  in  vascular  utjectioii  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  increased  liardness  in  its  sub- 
stance, elfusion  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  injec- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  tlie  pia  mater,  serous 
inliltr.itien  of  the  same  membrane:  a  similar 
condition  of  the  arachnoid  has  been,  as  M. 
Geor^^t  observes,  less  frequently  discovered. 
More  iinj)ortanl  lesions  than  tlit  <ip  have  been 
traced  ut  uisc'i*  whicli  combined  paralytic  or 
convulsive  affections  of  the  muscular  system 
with  delirium;  but  t';c'  lattpr  rantvot  l^p  con!<i- 
ileit  d  :<s  belonging  to  iht;  di^ordtr  iiuw  under 
consideration. 
To  the  idiopathic  form  of  die  disease  belong, 
o.  Detirium  following  injuries  of  the  head, 
fractures,  concussions,  wounds,  and  lesion-  of 
variolu  kinds,  which  produce  inflammation 


either  immediately  or  after  the  first  effects  have 
subsided. 

/*.  Delirium  nrrnmpnnvinc:  inflaniinntion  of 
Ute  bnuii  or  ib>  ineinbranes,  brouglii  on  by  ex- 
|K>sure  to  heat  or  cold.  Tlie  eltects  of  inaobf 
tiCNii  and  of  exposure  to  heat  in  furnaces  or 
heated  workshops,  come  under  this  division. 

c.  Delirium  liie  result  of  iniovication,  or 
of  excessive  doses  of  opium  or  other  narco- 
tics. We  allude  here,  not  to  the  state  of 
intoxication  itself,  but  to  a  n.oie  s.  v.  re  di  ;  i 
which  is  often  die  sequel  of  intoxicsttion.  Uf 
til  is  cases  frujuently  oocur  in  practice.  A 
theatrical  jierformer  came  home  to  his  wife  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  During  ti»«;  whole  night 
and  a  juart  of  the  next  day  he  was  supposed  to 
be  merely  drunk,  aud  no  alarm  was  taken.  As 
he  continued  to  be  delirious  on  the  following 
day,  medical  as-isiuiue  was  re<]uired.  lie  was 
siitl  in  a  state  much  resembling  that  of  intoxi- 
cation:  his  hciid  hot,  &ce  flushed,  eyes  ted, 
mind  confused,  but  without  coma  or  pamlysis. 
Ills  liciid  was  shaved,  and  the  jugular  veins 
opened,  lie  expired  in  the  course  of  Uie  day, 
and  Uie  surfiice  of  the  brain  was  found  highly 
injected,  the  white  substance  itself  presenting 
abundantly  bloody  points.  A  man  drank  by 
mistake  a  poppy-head  fomentation.  He  was 
sened  with  violent  phrcnzy,  but  s]x:edily  ro- 
licved  and  cured  by  mean^  of  bleeding  and 
powerful  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

d.  Delirium  occurring  in  erysipelas  aflecting 
the  head  is  plainly  of  this  kind.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  die  morbid  phenomena  denot- 
ing inHammation  strikingly  displayed  on  o|ten- 
iog  the  head  in  cases  of  this  description.  TSw 
metastasb  of  dropsy,  of  rheumatism,  and  of 
vanous  other  diseases,  when  apoplexy  is  not 
the  consequence,  ^ivcs  rise  to  delirium,  which 
my  be  termed  idiopathic,  whatever  oi^ui  had 
been  ;( fleeted  belwe  the  disease  was  tnnsfened. 
to  die  brain. 

f .  l^lirium  attending  continued  fever  ts  of 
this  kind,  when  the  head  is  the  actual  <(,»nt  of 
the  most  intense  dise<ised  action.  NV  hen  Uie 
fever  has  been  of  that  kind  which  some  writers 
have  termed  cephaik,  when  the  ordinary  signs 
of  determination  to  the  head,  or  of  increased 
vascular  fulness  have  |)re<'eded  and  accompa- 
nied a,  delirium  may  be  considered  in  cases  of 
fever  as  an  inflammatory  complaint.  The  prac- 
tical eonsideration  of  this  .suhjv-ct  wd!  bf>  en- 
tertd  upon  luuro  luUy  under  the  head  of  FtVEB. 
We  now  proceed  to  make  tome  observations  on 
the  treatment  of  delirium. 

Treatment .  The  treatment  of  febrile  deli- 
rium may  be  reduced  to  very  simple  principles, 
and  these  are  such  as  are  veiy  geoenlly  under* 
stood. 

Shaving  the  head,  the  atnilication  of  cold 
water,  with  tlie  admission  of  free  air,  are  means 
often  adequate  to  the  removal  of  deUritui  as  it 
occurs  m  typhdid  fe^er.  ^^'e  have  seen  many 
pat.eiits,  brought  hum  eluae  and  luul  a)>art- 
ments  with  typhoid  symptoms  and  labouring 
under  delirium,  who,  after  undergoing  these 
simple  lemedtes,  and  passing  a  single  niuht  in 
a  cool,  well-ventilatcil  ward,  li.ive  been  found 
on  the  next  monun^  so  much  improved,  and 
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so  collcctcnl  aiKl  free  from  mental  dijiturliance, 
M  to  fcquiro  nu  pariicular  remedy  directed  to 

ibe  state  of  the  hesd 

Topicul  l>ltt,llini;>  VU.  ritii<  r  l>V  ujn MHj^  tilt' 

teinpond  arttfry,  by  cuppiuL.'  on  the  head,  or 
OD  lae  oape  or  the  neck,  or  by  tiw  application 
of  leeches  to  the  head  or  nund  dieneek,  an 

Wi  ll  ki«.\Mi  to  ]»■  aiiioii-  tlie  noit  InporiMit 
r«uM.-<)u-]i  ibr  ttibnlc  dUinum. 

Cold  appiicatiom,  bjr  ioed  ivater  or  merely 
wc'fti-tl  (f.it'is,  hy  a  5trf*:im  of  "w-ntfr  pa«<!pd 
by  iiieuius  of  a  funnel  over  the  vcriex,  by  u  f 
poiuded  and  put  into  a  bladder  or  oiled  nVw, 
or  by  eraporalinj?  lotions,  an  next  in  point  of 
iai|K)rtance  to  bleedtng. 

1  distent  to  tlie  na{)e  of  the  neck  are  often 
of  gnsii  (tervice.  When  the  heat  of  the  scalp  is 
tmt  great,  or  has  been  reduced,  and  especiatly 
when  there  is  iiiui  li  stu|M>r,  or  a  tei»«1»  in  y  to 
cuina,  hi  liters  ufe  beneticially  up^ilied  to  l!ie 
vertex. 

Iiicisioiui  in  the  scalp,  made  in  the  direction 
aiul  over  the  s;t'.;itliil  Huturu,  arc  of  j,Tvat  service 
iu  c;ls«s  of  delirium  combined  with  stu|K>r, 
whether  oocumag  in  the  oouiae  of  fevers,  or 
in  actions  of  the  head  otberwiM  brought  on. 
Till  iiH  ,>;(>ii  sluald  reach  from  ihe  vertex  to 
^  thu  anterior  piirt  of  the  haiiy  acalp,  and  be  made 
down  to  the  uerictaaiam.  The  effect  of  tins 
n  iiipdy  is  ofii  w  an  immediate  relief  by  tlip 
bleed iti>;  which  takes  place.  The  sulj&wpicut 
inflanmiation  and  npfraiatkm,  the  incision 
being  kqit  open,  are  much  more  piTxluctivc  of 
benefit  than  the  ordinary  su])erficial  utHuinma- 
tioii  excited  by  blisters,  or  the  aerauf  diachaige 
from  the  suifiux  of  the  cutis. 

The  writer  of  this  aitkde  baa  now  a  patient 
who  is  makiiiLr  protrress  towards  rfH  ov*  ry,  :ind 
m  alrr-afly  iiliii  -iNt  convalescent.  I  lis  im{m)re- 
nit  ni  :(|>|K^'ar>  to  iiave  resulted  firom  the  means 
la.st  described.  lie  laboured  under  severe  cle- 
lirium  witli  stupor,  and  had  occasional  fits  of 
convulsion.  11  is  disorder  was  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  heat,  his  occupation  l>eing  that  of 
sup|ilying  with  coal,  and  attending  to  the  boil- 
ing appar.iivis  of  a  steam-enfrinc. 

Purging  IS  of  great  beneht  in  cases  of  idio- 
pathic delirium,  and  is  often  rafRcient  alone  lo 
the  removal  of  tJie  dist.i.se.  We  shall  not  pro- 
ceed furtlier  at  priM  nt  in  llie  ciinsideration  of 
remedii  ^  n  cjiiuxd  tor  the  treatment  nf  delirium. 
«  The  morbid  slate  of  the  brtiin,  from  which  de- 
lirium flriaee,  seldom  forms  u  distmct  and  en- 
tire disease.  When  it  occurs  in  fevers,  the 
nunedial  treatment  belongs  to  the  tbeiapen- 
tics  of  fcver:  when  it  proceeds  ftom  mju* 
ries  nf  the  hr  rul,  it  coiiifs  iindi  r  ( on<  iis^ion  of 
the  brain,  or  fracture  or  wound.'*  of  the  scalp, 
fcc.  To  aitides  on  Qmc  several  subjects  m 
the  prrspnt  work,  or  to  distiru  t  trr.ittsps,  we 
must  itfer  our  leadcn  for  more  particular  de- 
laila. 

(J.  C.  PriekaiH.J 

DF.MRIUM  TRKMKN.S.  Amonj^t  the 
numerous  maladies  whidi  are  the  results  of 
vicious  indulgnenoe,  Aose  of  which  the  fbanda- 

tion  is  laid  in  the  ahxiso  of  :irdent  spirit*,  and 
oth4>r  difl'usibk  &timuli,  form  a  long  and  frigbt- 


ftil  catalogue :  inflammation  of  ilie  l>rain  and 
Its  membranes;  of  the  oleura;  of  the  stomach; 
nf  Ih,-  liver  ;  ia\m(li<  »•;  dropsy  ;  diabetes  ;  gOUt; 
uiama  ;  d  vs[<vpj.i.t,  «uh  Us  inaiiif<>ld  mi«'rie« — 
these  are  among  the  diseases  induce!  by  h.^- 
bitual  intemperance ;  and  several  more  might 
be  added  to  the  appalling  recital. 

Place  this  catalounie  1h  fore  the  man  who  is 
b^inmng  lo  acquire  a  taste  f(»r  inebriMtutg  li- 
quors, and  he  will  feel  ahnned ;  he  will  proba^ 
hly  pxpress  his  R.stnni'ihmtfnt  at  the  iniatualkm 
of  iii«  drunkard,  and  his  determination  to  halt 
Ht  once  in  hi-s  destructive  oueer.  Happy  is  it 
for  such  an  one  if  his  conviction  of  danger  be 
abiding  as  it  is  powerful :  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  in  too  many  instanres  sjx-edify 
e&oed.  Temptation  again  and  again  ofieis 
itself,  and  triumphs  over  repeated  sober  re- 
solves, till,  in  tlu  serjuel,  the  victim  pr rsnadps 
himself  that  it  is  absurd  to  forego  a  jjosiiive 
pleasure  through  fear  of  remote  and  contingent 
evils;  of  rnalndies  which  hundreds,  more  in- 
temperate llian  himself,  escape  altogether ;  from 
many  of  which  recovery  is  not  uncommon;  and 
to  t^  visitation  of  which  even  the  ascetic  is 
tiaUe.  For  some  time,  perhaps,  he  is  guilty  of 
excess  only  on  extraordinary  occasions  :  but,  by 
tmei^sible  degrees,  he  slides  into  the  habit  of 
drinking  deep  in  all  companies,  and,  at  last,  of 
indulging  even  in  private,  and  at  all  hours. 
From  what  is  termeit  a  pleasant  companion,  he 
degenerates  inio  fi  bwa  drinikier,  and  «Mb  m 
complete  sot. 

Still  he  is  attacked  by  none  of  the  formidable 
diseases  aliove  enumerated,  excepting  dys|>ei>- 
sia,  whit^  be  is  very  unwilliug  lo  ascribe  to 
its  tnie  cause ;  or  re<4pecting  the  real  amirce  of 
which  he  is  perhaps  actually  deceived,  owir^ 
to  the  temporary  relief  whkh  the  application  of 
fiesh  stimuli  coostandy  aflbrdt  ttim.  His  bane 
a.ifi  :ntfidotc  ftro  one  and  the  BUia.  But  he 
who  abandons  huQMsif  to  inoeSMIlt  or  immo- 
derate poutions  should  know,  that  if  he  escapes 
those  diseases  which  once  created  such  akuna 
in  his  mind,  he  is  yet  obnoxious  to  one  not  len 
formidable,  which  sometimes  manifests  itself 
ratlier  suddenly,  and  speedily  destroys  the  pa^ 
tient;  sometimes  creeping  on  by  slow  and 
almost  impcn  eptiblc  degrees,  thoutli  it  may 
not  prove  imuiediately  fatal,  uiay  still  leave 
him  in  a  lamentable  state  of  debility  both  of 
body  and  mind,  and  materially  abridge  the 
term  of  his  existence. 

This  disease  has  received  a  variety  of  appeW 
Uuions.  Jt  has  been  called  brm»/«ver,  •  peai' 
liar  tlUorder  of  drtmkar4\  delirium  el  mtmia 
t  /iiitii,  dilirimn  tl>ri'>stt<ifis,  intJnunui  ibri- 
OMorum,  enciphfUopathk  <rupuU-usc,  deltrittm 
tremmt.  Hie  htler  designation  is  here  adopted, 
not  as  hritiff  altogether  «ppropriate.  for  it  is 
confessedly  op<;:n  to  more  than  one  objection. 
It  is  not  perhaps  quite  correct  to  speak  of  a  de- 
lirium as  tremfdivg ;  and  the  term  is  yet  more 
fiuihy,  inasmuch  as  tremor  is  not  an  invariable, 
thougli  it  he  a  very  it^ual  >;vn>pt<>m.  lUit  the 
designation  first  employed  by  Dr.  Sutton  is  iliat 
under  whieh  die  disease  has  been  commonly 
rtxoi^nised  since  the  public.ition  of  1m  ~  viHutite 
essay.   That  essay,  though  it  waii  nut  tlit:  tir^ 
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diitiDct  ootkc  on  oar  present  subject,  was  the 
dm  wbich  «eerDed  to  attr«ict  the  aUentum  of 

the  profession  in  general  to  a  subject  previously 
littki  kuown.    'llie  earlier  lakiuuib  uf  Ui-s.  I'eui- 
Mn  and  Annstroag,  imjxMrtant  as  they  certainly . 
were,  excited  )esa  interest.    It  has  been  ob- 
sm-etl  by  Dr.  Blake,  that  tmceii  of  tliis  aflfeclion 
may  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  ancient 
BntlMini  «veD  as  lar  back  as  those  of  Uippo- 
mtes ;  and  it  is  true  that,  voder  the  heus  of 
phreiiiti-.  mania,  &c.  cases  are  recorded  by 
tliein  uf  which  the  symptotns  bear  an  intimate 
YPHemblanee  to  those  of  ddirium  tremens ;  bat 
tli;ii  tlioie  cases  difll  rcd  materially  from  others 
ol  Lruti  phrenitis  ur  maria,  seems  not  to  have 
entered  into  the  mituU  of  the  wienhle  frlhm 
of  medicine.    Their  successors,  from  age  to 
aire,  overlooked  the  )>eculiar  character  of  the 
disease.    Not  many  years  ago  tho  m<ist  tlistm- 
guisbed  lecturers  ottered  nothiDS,  or,  at  all 
eirents,  nothing  precise  upon  oie  subject.* 
Systt  nintic  ^vnl(  rs  were   sjlent  coticemin;?  it. 
Tlie  hrst  distincl  accutint  of  delirium  tremens 
was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Peanmn,  who,  it 
would  seem,  dt  rivcil  liis  iiifunn;itioii  fri>tn  Dr. 
Young  of  Newcastle-iipon-Tyue.     i>r.  Arm- 
strong next  published  :i  jiuper  or  two  upon  the 
sobject,  ana  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  Sutum. 
Since  the  appeuanoe  of  his  esiay  the  disease 
has  a'^ain  iH-t.-ii  (natetl  of  by  Dr.  AiTiij^lrcitii,'  in 
his  lectures,  and  by  several  other  authors  of  re- 
putation, both  of  our  own  and  of  Ibraign  coon- 
tries  :  it  hrts  ohfaincd  n  place  in  the  works  of 
<iood  and  of  Gregory,  titough  unfortunately 
thejr  differ  as  to  its  classiftcatioa ;  the  former 
placing  it  under  itervous,  the  latter  under  in- 
KunnMitOfy  affections.    It  is  now  fully  recog- 
nised as  a  pcouliar  disease,  requiring  peculiar 
tieatment,  aud  therefore  one  which  it  is  of  the 
tttUMst  moment  we  slMNild  be  able  to  disttn* 
gtiish  from  ct^rtaiii  otlicrs  to  which  it  Ixarji  no 
incorisidenibie  re^iublaiic*:,  aitd  wtlli  which  it 
often  has  been,  and  probably  often  is,  coo- 
fiiunded,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient, 
as  well  iLs  tu  the  discredit  and  mortification  of 
the  practitioner. 

In  describing  the  phenomena  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, we  sliaH  adopt  Dr.  Blake's  division  of 
tlie  disea«e  into  three  staijes,  not  mficly  as 
convenient,  but  as  founded  upon  a  philosophic 
view  of  the  suljjcct  Hie  adwintages  cMP  con- 
.sidoring  ddinnm  tninrT  ';  n'-.rler  separate 
stages  hare  not  been  ovcrlookttl  by  other 
authors,  l)ut  Dr.  Blake's  irnin'.;crn<,'nt  seems, 
Qpon  the  whole,  best  olivf.ite  the 

Ooscurity  and  cuu/usion  in  which  its  history 
was  formerly  involved,  and  to  diicct  OS  as  to 
our  mode  of  treatment. 

The  approach  of  the  first  stage  is  annoMOced 
by  sym|)tnms  of  general  debility  ;  the  patient's 
appearance  and  manner  undei^o  a  certain 
change;  his  countenance  is  dejected  and 
anxious  ;  his  spirits  arc  dcpressi'd  ;  (here  is 
frequent  sighing,  and  op[»ressiou  of  llie  jint- 
cordia.  All  around  him  perceive  that  he  is 
indisposed,  though  his  most  intimate  friends 

*  )Nc«pting  Dr.  William  Ssoadsfls.  floe  Sal- 
tern's EsMjf,  p.  4,  Mole. 
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mav  be  aUoccther  m  the.  dark  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  mahwfy,  or  its  cause.   If  the  invalid  he 

?inii<ielf  questirtTipd,  hv  will  proboWy  mnttit:»in 
tii.it  nutluiig  ai!>  lunt ;  or,  if  he  :t<inut.i  that  he 
does  not  feel  ({lute  well,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  explain  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  U|K>n 
more  particular  inquiry  it  will  be  discovered 
that  his  nights  are  restless,  that  his  slumbers 
are  short,  and  dtstuvbed  by  harassing  dreams; 
tinrt  he  rises  in  the  rooming  umefreshed  and 
!iin-u'(l ;  that  his  apjn  file  is  im|iaired,  or  cvcii 
that  he  loathes  food  ;  that  he  is  annoyed  by 
nausea  and  continual  vomiting ;  ihat  la  suffers 
from  cramp!*  of  the  extremities.  V  » tU'.;ii  and 
confusion  of  idesui  a'e  usually  present.  Tarn 
of  head  has  been  reckoned  among  ttie  sym- 
ptoms ;  hat  it  is  certainly  neither  a  CfMnmon 
nor  a  leading  one.   Tht  tongoe  is  sometimes 

furri'd,  Iml  inoi-l  ;  nflcf),  but  not  in  all  (  ases, 

ti-cmulous.  Tlie  boweb  are  geuerallv  opeji. 
The  pulse,  according  to  Dr.  Bldce^  whose  op- 

pcirtunities  nf  nhspmng  the  disease  at  its  com- 
ntencement  hare  umioubtedly  been  ample,  is 
in^-anably  slow  ;  and  although  other  vvnti  r»  do 
not  mention  this  remarkable  .slowness  of  pulse, 
they  all  concur  m  representing  Uie  pul.se  as  by 
no  means  frequent.  It  is,  moreover,  soft  an<l 
compressible ;  often  feeble  and  unsteady.  Hie  . 
temperature  the  body  generally  is  not  in- 
crcaM  c],  wliilt-  tli  it  v{  tl)e  extremities  is  con- 
siderably below  the  standard  of  bcalih.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  cold  and  daromy ;  the 
sntion  they  convey  to  the  twrh  rcsemVile-i  that 
obs«  rvtd  in  jiersons  labouring  under  enteric 
inflant (nation.  Tremors  of  the  hands  occtir  in 
most  instances.  Such  are  the  principal  features 
of  the  first  stage  of  delffium  tremens,  and 
beyond  ilus  sta^'c  tlie  disease  may  not  proceed  : 
by  timely  aud  judicious  treatment  its  further 
progress  may  he  arrested,  and  bjr  snhsequent 

prudttice  on  ibe  |)art  of  the  pimili  It*  rccoi^ 
rence  may  be  prevented. 

Gcnnallf,  however,  it  is  succeeded,  aAer 

a  shorter  or  lonr^er  period,  according  to  the 
conslitulioi),  age,  aud  previous  habits  of  the 
]]atient,  by  the  second  stige,  or  thai  ot  deli^ 
linm.  In  young  and  robust  subjects,  whose 
esoessn  Imve  not  been  of  long  standing,  the 
st.e.,'e  of  rc-ai  tioii  or  excitement  \m!1  c-<jTiiC  on 
much  more  rapidly  than  iu  persons  advanced 
in  years,  and  whose  coostitntions  have  been 
broken  down  by  lonp;  intr;Ti]ie>rnnee.  It  is 
during  tins  stage  that  the  niedicid  alitndaiil  is 
roost  liable  to  fidi  Imo  error.  Tlie  .<)ym|itonis, 
many  of  them,  are  so  similar  to  those  nf  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  or  its  mcinbmnes, 
that,  if  he  IS  not  especially  upon  his  guard, 
if  he  allows  the  paraognoraonic  signs  of  the 
disease  to  escape  him,  his  diagnosis  will  be 
incorrect  and  his  practice  unsiK ci  ssful.  When 
the  second  stS^e  is  coming  on,  ttie  vertigo  and 
confiaion  of  head  are  more  marked ;  there 
is  more  decided  aberration  of  mind ;  the 
Gouutenaiico  gradually  assumes  a  wild  aspect ; 
the  patient  is  incessantly  rcstleas;  there  is 
imMMBt  ao  amdeiY  to  perform  immediate^ 
WMlevcr  is  desired  of  him  ;  he  even  antici- 
pates your  w  ishrs.  or  what  lie  supposes  to  l>e 
your  wishes;  he  is  peculiarly  »eduloos  in  the 
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perfomumce  of  his  ordimiy  duties,  which  he 
Kucs  abuut  in  a  hurrifnl  iiuinctiiodical  manner ; 
h«  IS  very  ioilous  of  the  ieast  iDterierence, 
eidier  bjr  advice  or  otherwise,  as  to  matters 

]i<:H.(inin'_'  to  lit";  voratidn,  t'Xi.'rliii):j  himself 
pijiiluily  to  pi\)\«'  lie  i>  (jLute  v\ull,  yet  evi- 
dently mistrusting  limist  It.    Hius,  if  his  oocu- 
pation  is  tliat  of  a  biitk-r,  lie  will  betray  a 
Mran^e  solicitude  hIkiuI  mere  matter  of  routine; 
he  will  be  in  a  perpetual  bustle  ;  lie  will  com- 
mit perpetual  blunilenf  at  the  expense  fr^ 
r|ueiitly  of  his  Ruutter  and  bis  guests:  bis 
altered  counteiiam  »■,  \nu  (  rtain  -It  p,  and  trem- 
bling hands,  will  suthciently  evince  bis  uuiit- 
ness  for  the  duties  of  his  situation;  yet  he 
will  J  rrtinncinu'ily  rejwl  the  proflered  nid  (jf 
his  ieiiuw-servants;  bis  whole  manner  will 
much  resemble  that  of  a  person  on  the  verge 
of  intoxiaition,  who  is  excessively  amioitt  to 
apiH^^ar  quite  sober.    By  ordinary  observers  he 
will  |)r<ili.il)l_v  1k'  jiroiuiiinrcd  inoro  tliiin  half 
drunk,  aud  they  will  recommend  his  being 
wnt  to  his  bed,  UDdcr  the  notion  that  sleep 
will   c-fTculually  nature   him.     Htit  such  a 
patieut  cauDot  sleep  oH  his  malady,    lie  is 
leslleas;  hb  mind  waoden;  he  rises  wone 
than  he  was  bcforr,  ^vith  more  symptoms  of 
high  nervous  imlai;ou.     By  dei^rees  mental 
alienation  is  fully  established  ;  the  jatient  is  in 
a  constant  worry  aJbovA  some  affiuis  which  he 
&ncies  of  fieat  importanoe;  some  business, 
giiii  iiilli/  fii  h  iitt  hns  'tiii  s!.,  \\lii<  li  nui-st  he  at- 
ttmded  to.    lie  makes  violent  and  repeated 
e6R)Cts  to  liberate  himself  fitmi  restraint,  that 
he  may  tipply  him-rlf  tn  tlicse'  afbirs  ;  but  he 
is  not,  like  the  decided  maniac,  or  the  man 
labouriiw  under  the  immediate  excitement  of 
an  over-dose  of  strong  liquor,  disixwed  to  be 
mischievous ;  his  exertions,  ^hou^:h  vehement, 
are  not  characterizfcd  hs  niuliijiiiiy  or  ill  n.iture ; 
he  quickly  forg;ets  what  is  pa^  and,  if  judi- 
eioasly  managed,  is,  upon  the  whole,  suffi- 
ciently tnictahk-.    He  will  genfnilly  t;iko  the 
medicines  t'tlcrwl  liim  witlioiit  much  dithculty, 
and,  when  toiiiuitcil  to  tjidravour  to  keep 
qiii*'t,  will  manifest,  for  a  ^llll^t  time,  a  desire 
to  ucqujcscc.    He  will  now  and  llieri  recognize 
those  of  his  family  and  friends  who  are  near 
hioD,  and  will  return  a  rational  answer  to  a 
few  questions;  but  he  very  s))eedily  relapses 
into  his  emuROUN  train  of  lh()n'.;ht.    At  this 
period  of  the  disease  the  circulation  is  quick- 
ened, the  heat  of  the  surface  becomes  greater, 
yet  still  the  pulse  remains  small,  and  there  i.s 
a  marked  diti'erence  between  the  temperatuie 
of  the  extremities  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
IxKly,  the  former  continuing  damp  and  cold. 
If  tiie  symi  toms  above  mentioned  oe  not  soon 
amclioniled,  a  sweat  Imrst^.  out,  copious  and 
clammy,  and  occasioually,  it  is  said,  of  an 
oflenaive  odour.  The  mind  becomes  sUll  mora 
distressed  ;  objects  of  tlie  most  appalling  des- 
cription sometimes  presteut  themselves  to  the 
patient's  imagination ;  be  will  be  possessed 
with  the  idea  thai  he  is  per«iecute<l  by  evil 
spiriU,  who  axe  upuii  the  ^Aiiiit  ol  caiiyiiig 
him  away,  or  are  pre|)aring  to  destroy  him  ; 
or  he  may  fimcy  he  is  sutiouoded  by  assassins ; 
and  cases  are  recoitkd  where  the  unfortunate 


suflbrere  actually  expired  while  exerting  dieai* 

selves  to  tlie  utmost  to  ward  off"  the  \  .oU  nce  they 
supposed  was  intended  them.  Catastrophes  so 
lamentable  «re  not,  however,  of  frequent  occin^ 
rcnce.  X'arious  other  hallucinations  !r"*s  fntrht- 
ful,  tlioush  still  very  diiitressiug,  mi^ht  be 
mentioned ;  it  may,  however,  be  mflSeieni  to  ob- 
serve in  a  general  way,  thnt  the  ment;il  Imjis  is 
mostly  of  the  melancholic  kuiJ.  Sometimes 
the  most  whimsical  notions  arise  :  thus  a  pa- 
tient will  imagine  that  lats  or  mice,  or  other 
troublesome  vermin  are  running  over  him,  or 
near  him  ;  ih.il  he  is  employed  in  drawing 
ribands  from  tlie  ends  of  his  fingers,  wiUi 
numberless  extmvagancies  of  a  similar  nature. 

When  d(!iritini  \%  completely  p^lahlishof^, 
there  i.s  obstinate  |)ervi<;iliuni,  and  djis  is  a 
very  imi>ortant,  indeed  it  has  l)een  regarded  aa 
a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  second  stage 
or  the  disexse.  At  this  perio<l,  too,  the  coun- 
tenance assumes  an  aspect  of  extreme  anxiety  ; 
the  tremor  of  the  hantU  and  tongue  is  greater; 
the  brtterismote  fiiived,  but  still  mcMst;  dw 
pnlse  is  not  only  small  but  frniuent,  and  aUo 
indistinct,  partly  perhaps  in  consequ(»)ce  of 
the  tremor  and  unceasing  workings  or  the  ten- 
dons of  the  WTists ;  the  urine  i-i  scant)'  and 
pale ;  the  bowels  are  usually  cuniined  ;  the 
dejections  dark  coloured ;  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted, but  without  intolierance  of  lighu  Snil 
there  is  no  indication  of  local  pain,  and  when 
the  patient  is  asked  liuw  he  feels,  he  will  often 
reply  that  he  is  quite  well.  These  symptoms 
either  increase  in  violence,  and  others  iniper- 
veninfr,  whirh  very  nearly  rrsemhle  tl  o^;-  <>f 
the  last  stage  of  typhus,  the  jiatient  dies  sud- 
denly in  a  convulsion ;  or  tlie  loog'COtitinued 
delirium,  with  subsultus  tendinum,  picking;;  of 
the  bed-clotlies,  &c.,  is  succeeded  by  a  short 
interval  of  quietude,  and  he  expires  without  a 
struggle;  or,  aftw  two  or  three  oays,  or  it  may 
be  a  week,  yawning  and  drowstness  come  oa, 
and  sleep  follows,  which  is  'lenenilly  profound 
and  of  long  duration,  lasting  from  six  to  twelve 
or  eiuhteeu  hours;  the  patient  waltce Collededy 
and  greatly  refreshed,  and  his  recovcay  maj  be 
looked  u^Kiu  iks  almost  certain. 

Such  are  tlic  general  symptoms  of  the  three 
stages  of  delirium  tremens,  which,  if  iknty  be 
attentively  conadeied,  and  viewed  as  a  whole, 
will  enable  the  medical  student  to  pereeive 
wherein  it  differs  £rom  certain  other  att'ections 
to  which  it  bears  a  real  or  an  apparent  affinity. 
\\  hen  he  ronies  tn  the  betlside,  ht  \\\\\  ho  in 
u  good  measure  prc|>ared  to  diicnimnale  be- 
tween a  case  of  delirium  tremens  and  one  of 
pbrenitis,  mania,  hypochondriasis,  or  typhus 
fever.  If  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  consulted 
early,  duniii;  the  first  stage  of  the  dist;ise.  he 
will  scarcely  be  at  a  loss  as  to  diafiposis.  But 
it  will  more  often  happen  that  he  is  not  sum« 
moned  till  the  second  sta^e  is  approacb  ng,  or 
until  It  is  fully  established;  and  then  there  will 
be  more  dilliculty  in  recognising  the  allbetiOD. 
Tliere  may  ()e  certsun  co-^nate  di<crtsrs  where 
accuracy  of  diagnosis  is  not  |)nictically  e&ijeiitjal, 
but  in  very  many  instances  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  on  no  occasion  perttaps  more 
imiMMtaiit  than  when  we  aie  oonsuHiNl  in  a 
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esse  of  ddMim  tranMM.  Hw  pireviou<;  habits 

of  t!ic  patirnt  may  \n-  niiltiiown  to  tlio  mcJical 
man ;  his  frieuda  may  Iw  imjxirittlly  ucquaiutt  ^l 
with  them,  or  may  endeavour  lo  conceal  them ; 
to  the  superficial  or  the  unskilful  observer  lie 
may  upijcar  to  be  labouring  under  phrenitis  or 
mama;  from  himself,  of  course,  no  informa- 
tion can  b«  expected.  Whenever,  therefore,  we 
are  called  to  such  a  case,  we  should  inatitute 
till-  uw'i  raitjful  inquiry  into  iLe  (.-arly  sym- 
ptoms of  the  complaint,  we  should  endesivour 
to  elicit  from  the  family  of  the  patient  what 
has  IiL'iii  liis  statr,  hodi  jiliysical  and  moral, 
for  some  tmie  previous  to  linj  accession  of 
delirium,  and  attentively  view  the  nrcvioua 
history,  so  far  as  it  may  be  furnisned  us, 
in  connexion  with  existing  phenomeia~the 
pulse,  the  countenance,  Uie  tem|K;rdture  of  the 
akin,  especially  of  the  extremities,  its  dryness 
or  moisture;  ue  appearance  of  the  tongue; 
the  decree  and  kind  of  a!ii  iialiun,  wiietlier  the 
delirium  be  accumpauied  with  paiu  of  the  head 
or  any  other  part,  with  indicatioiis  of  increased 
arterial  action,  or  of  venmis  con'_'cslion,  or 
otherwise ;  whether  U  be  characienied  by  in- 
tnwtible  violence^  or  be  of  a  more  mild  and 
managfcablc  nature ;  whether  there  be  tremors 
of  the  hands  and  ton>i;ue,  which  almost  always 
arcomp.my  delirium  tremens  from  the  first, 
and  do  not  indicate  extiaordinary  danger, 
while  in  phrenitis  they  are  scarcely  ever  pn- 
sent  unit!  tie  last  stage,  and  are  then  of  most 
unfavomubU:  omen. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  symptoms  of  the 
di>«en«e,  wc  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting Its  causes.  Now  the  piincipal  fea- 
tures which  mark  its  first  Stage  so  eommoDly 
exhibit  themselves  in  intemperate  subjects 
early  in  the  day,  when  they  are  in  the  state  of 
ex!iai:.stion  which  is  llie  usual  consequence 
of  a  debauch,  and  have  so  fiequenUy  been 
observed  to  arise  in  soldieis  and  others,  when 
f';T  a  time  dt  prived  of  tlieir  daily  quantify  of 
iiquur ;  tliiU  tlie  sudden  subtraction  of  accus- 
tomed stimuli  has  been  regarded,  by  respec- 
table autlioritics,  ;is  invuriulihi  tlic  iiiittiefliafc 
cause  of  the  disease.  Tlie  Itabitual  and  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  strong  liqiiOCIS,  or  in 
other  ditlusib'.e  stimuli,  has  been  coiu.dt  rK! 
as  the  predisposing,  and  the  privation  oi  litem 
as  the  oocaaioiial  or  exciting  cause  of  the  afleiy 
tion. 

To  a  somewhat  whimsical  theoiy  of  M. 

I^vi(ll(',*  that  (litiriiuii  tremens  C(Jiisi-.l?!  iu 
exaltation  oi  the  ntai  powers  of  tlie  brain, 
excited  by  alcoholic  molecules  absorbed  firom 
the  siirfatii  (jf  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
carried  into  ilie  current  of  the  circulation, 
it  is  objected  by  Dr.  Blake,  that  he  never  saw 
an  individual  attacked  wiili  delirium  trrmpns 
so  long  as  he  continued  to  indulge  lu  his 
accustomed  alcoholu-  potations ;  but  that  it 
invariably  came  on  when  old  druoJuuds  cosed 
for  a  gifw  time  (dAir  fiom  tha  elfcels  of  an 
exoessive  debaucbt  or  fiom  «nj  odNv  cause 
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whatever,  such  as  a  wound,  a  fracture,  or  a 

fever,)  to  take  tlieir  usual  inebriatini;  diau^lits. 
To  overthrow  M.  I^viellti's  theory  would 
jH-ihaps  cost  little  labour,  but  we  do  not  con- 
sider lliat  it  is  in  the  least  degree  shaken  by 
the  objection  just  slated ;  for  tliat  dt  hrium 
tremens  may  manifest  itself  in  individuals 
who  have  never  been  deprived  of  their  accus- 
tomed sihnuli,  even  for  an  hour,  is  most  cer- 
tain; as,  for  example,  in  publicans,  who  live 
in  an  atmosubere  ctiai^'ed  witli  alcohol, — who, 
though  selaom  absolutely  intoxicated,  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  undfr  tha  influence  of  in- 
toxicating liquors — who  are  -sippiu.,'  from  morn- 
ing to  lli^lt  IlWtances  of  well-marked  deli- 
rium tremens  occurring  in  such  persons  liave 
£U1en  undo*  our  otmervation.  I  nUj  resting 
casts  might  be  cited,  where,  ujKin  llie  p>atient's 
being  at  once  removed  beyond  the  sphere  of 
temptation,  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete  ; 
and  others  niis:;hi  hv  adduced  in  en  idcncv  that 
tlie  habitual  stimuli  lM;tug  obstinutely  per- 
sisted in,  or,  afttf  a  certain  interval  of  absti- 
nence, f<x)]i  >li!y  resumed,  the  disease  will  piD- 
ceed  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  delirium  which  comes  on  in  persons 
addicted  to  hard  drinking,  several  days  sub- 
sequent to  a  wound  or  fiucture,  the  truumatic 
delirium  of  M.  Dupuytren,  the  .symptomatic 
delirium  tremens  ot  M.  Barkluiusen  of  lire- 
men,  and  whidi  is  relieved  by  ardeiit  spirits 
or  stroni;  liquois  of  uric  kind  or  oiIilt,  ihough 
it  be  doubtless  veiy  nearly  allied  to  tlic  ati'ec- 
tioti  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  in- 
quiry, docs  not  seem  to  be  identical  with  it. 
la  such  cases  the  system  receives  a  sudden 
and  violent  shock ;  an  individual,  previously 
perhaps  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  htalth, 
accustomed  to  strong  exercise,  engaged  iii  a 
laborious  occupation,  requiring  much  support, 
is  at  ouce  confined  to  bis  bed;  his  babit*  are 
in  a  moment  broken  off;  and  no  wonder  ttuit, 
in  a  few  days,  he  falls  into  a  state  greatly 
resembling  that  of  a  patient  m  typhus — a  state 
which  absolutely  requires  the  stimuli  to  whidi 
!)f  v!St;d  to  resort  jTcvicnisly  to  the  n^ception 
of  the  injury,  but  in  delirium  tremens,  un- 
oonnected  with  other  disease  or  injury,  we 
recognise  no  such  immediate  and  overwhelmii  g 
shock.  Tlie  general  he-altli  is  first  ]x:Tceived  to 
fail ;  it  becomes  more  and  more  impaired  ; 
then  come  on  the  cbaiacleristic  igrmptomsof 
the  affection ;  and,  if  the  habituid  stimuli  be 
continued,  ltioM>  .sym|-tnni^  pi>>:,res>ively  in- 
crease. From  tlie  tir^i  the  patient  passes  lulo 
the  second  stage,  from  that  into  the  third  stage 
of  tile  diM-a^i ,  a:id  he  dies.  Vfou  the  whole. 
It  would  appear  that  the  prcdi.'^posing  cause 
of  the  ddinum  which  in  intempeiate  penons 
supervenes  to  a  wound,  a  Ciictiire,  a  fever, 
&c.  is  habitual  indulgence  in  strong  liquors, 
or  certain  other  diffusible  stimuli,  while  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  such  stimuli  is  its  im- 
mediate cause.  But  in  delirium  tfemens, 
unconnected  wiili  specific  di.sea>e  or  act  identa! 
injury,  the  predisposing  cause  is  to  be  sought 
in  {jeculiarity  of  tempenuneot,  combined  widi 
other  circumstances,  such  as  mental  anxiety, 
great  and  coutinued  faugue,  &c.  while  baU- 
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tud  intempCTBDoe  ami  be  wgMwied  n  ibb  im- 

mediate  or  exciting  cause. 

We  have  staled  that  delirium  tremens  in 
f'niiMsd  by  the  intemperate  use  of  strong  li- 
ouont,  or  9f  certain  other  diJj^oAie  MtiimUi.  Of 
meae  btter,  opium,  either  done  or  in  its  t»» 
rious  corabinitiimis,  i.s  the  chief.  The  long 
continued  and  free  use  of  opium  may  certainly 
inliiee  ti««  dflluMm  Mneni.  We  hvre 
known  it  to  be  so  pr(xliicf>d,  and  this  Cict  is 
Kufficient  to  overthrow  tin:  tl«jor>  of  M.  Le- 
vieili',  before  referred  to,  which  would  make 
the  ab8orf>tK>n  of  alcoholic  muleeulea  tlte  ex- 
citing cause  of  tlie  disieuse.  It  has  aim  been 
asserted  that  the  poison  of  t«»d,  Uiat  malam, 
that  long  fiuti^b  wiU  pvoduw  it;  but  m 
Ikmk,  with  DrrilMce,  that  ^Amm  delirium 
tremens  fi»!!o\vs  emrmations  frona  lead,  ma- 
laria, hunger,  6cc.  it  is  only  in  subjects  m 
whoM  ooulitations  the  tMmtatk  tUatkedt 
has  been  pstalilislied  hv  fnMjuHit  pxrrsws. 
When  dehnum  from  such  causes  occurs  in 
persons  of  tempemle  ImImIIi  k  fiill  not  present 
the  other  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  m  dis- 
ease of  which  we  are  speak  m^. 

We  now  arnve  at  an  important  question, 
one  which  we  would  gladly  di«poM  of  n  a 
■atiiftctoiy  vatautf,  bat  wbidb,  we  lear,  ntist 
be  left  in  obscurity — What  is  the  |)at1iolu>:y 
of  delirium  tiemois  7  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his 
lectnrei,  fiurly  confewed  he  could  not  aatb- 
fhctorilv  answer  the  aueation.  The  afiection, 
he  said,  appears  to  depend  principally  upon 
some  condition  of  die  mprvoiu  system  with  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  ntiarquainted ;  uud  so 
he  left  the  subject.  Hy  Dr.  tJrev^ory  it  is  dis- 
missed in  terms  sviffieu  iu!y  expressive  of  his 
doubts  respectmg  iu  "  It  aj^iears,"  he  says, 
^  to  have  Ibr  its  pronauite  ca«»e  a  peenliaHy 
excited  8t;ite  of  tlie  nervous  s-ysteiu  ;  f)iit  the 
occurrence  of  such  symptoms  in  cases  of 
eatreme  ifuuntioR  would  lead  lo  the  belief 
tliut  I  ThnHstlnii  of  nervous  power  pxpre-ses, 
perhapi),  more  accurately  its  intimate  nature." 
It  wei«  easy,  in  this  phwe»  to  descant  leamtdly 
upon  cerebral  irritation  and  dLson;nniz;ition ; 
we  might  throw  additional  darkne&i  over  what 
is  already  obscure ;  we  might  pretend  to  ex- 
plain what  is  unknown,  by  something  com- 
pletely uninielligtbTe.  In  the  absence,  however, 
of  just  information,  either  by  meani^  of  ex- 
amination  aher  death,  or  from  any  other  source, 
we  prefer  acknowledging  that  we  sve  veiy 
ignorant  as  to  the  pathology  of  delirium  tre- 
mens :  we  do  not  know  in  what  its  intimate 
natuve  eonsisti;  but  we  do  know  enongh  to 
direct  us  as  to  practice ;  to  enable  us  to  sinte 
that  in  delirium  tremens,  tir.complicated  with 
other  serious  disease,  such  as  inftammatMn  of 
•ome  important  pai^  nnicas  circumstanoM  aie 
pecnliaiiy  unfiiWMnaDle,  unlets  die  patient's 
con.stitutio/1  is  extremely  sliattered,  or  hp  is  very 
ill-managed,  be  will  recover  from  the  imme- 
diate atUMk.  In  simple  delirium  tremens, 
occurrint:  in  a  ^ubjtKt  neither  far  advnjirt-d  m 
ytuttt  nor  completely  broken  down  by  excess, 
«ar  yrogneais  would  bebvoun^le. 

\\  (.  ,n  ,v  nnw  procpod  to  the  treatment  of 
tiie  di&ease.    AiiUrhere  we  would  once  more 


atrongly  insist  upon  the  importucaof  amle 

attention  to  it^  sevpral  staees ;  since,  as  each 
stage  pnacuLs  some  diftereoce  with  respect  to 
symptoms,  each  will  require  modiAcatioo  as 
to  the  plan  of  treating  it.  it  asagr  he  assumed 
that  the  disease  is  one  of  debili^.  Blood- 
letting, as  a  yeiienil  rennxly,  is  no  Ioniser 
thought  of.  lu  its  tirst  stage,  of  which  the 
symptums  are  entiraly  those  of  dimiuahed 
eneix\ ,  no  pntctitioner  would  dream  of  hleed- 
ing,  either  general  or  topual.  In  tins  .si;i}f«>, 
(we  speak,  l>e  it  remembered,  delirnmi  tre. 
mens  uncomplicated  with  other  accidental 
aifection,)  there  is  absolutely  nothing  but  what 
would  contia-indicate  abstraction  of  blood. 
The  employinem  of  lantive  medicines  wiU 
however  he  needed.  The  bowels  may  not  be, 
and  mditd  they  usually  are  not,  ronstiputed, 
yet  the  stumadi  and  colktitious  viscera  may 
ait  in  the  doe  perfbrmanoe  of  their  respective 
nftirrs  ;  the  alvine  e\"aruation»,  tliough  not 
dehcieiit,  may  be  unhealthy.  In  so  disordered 
a  state  of  tlie  nervous  tynexn,  as  Dr.  Gregory 
ohsefM-s,  the  scrrptions  will  probably  be  viti- 
ated. Mild  inirtrattves  will  commonly  suffice ; 
but  if,  :ls  sometimes  happens,  the  bowels  are 
actually  oonatipaled,  recomse  must  be  bad  to 
more  active  remedies,  and  amongst  lliese 
crottin  od  jH'rh.i|)S  is  entitled  to  es[)ecial  re- 
gard, since,  beyond  iu  purgative  quality,  it 
appeals  to  eiereise  a  pecutnr  inftneiiee  upon 
tue  nervous  system. 

While  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  we  de- 
precate bloodlettmg,  and  would,  under  onli- 
nary  circumstances,  cmplf^  only  mild  laxa- 
tives, we  would  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
advocate  a  highly  stimulant  plan  of  treatment. 
Under  such  treatment  p:ittents  may  now  and 
then  recover ;  but,  generally  s))eaking,  the 
liberal  exliibition  of  accustomed  stimuli  will 
be  likely  to  render  the  supervention  of  the 
seoood  stage  more  eertam,  to  induce  note 
violent  reaction,  and  to  place  the  fKatient  in 
extreme  jeopardy,  ilte  accustomed  !<itimuH 
should  be  withdrawn  wiiIkwI  hesitation. 
Neither  wine,  nor  spirits,  nor  strong  tiialt  li- 
quors, should  be  allowed  at  all ;  or  at  all 
events  they  should  be  administered  only  in 
very  moderate  quantities.  Opium  should  be 
regarded  as  our  chief  remedy;  btrt  at  Ai« 
period  it  is  not  to  be  ^iven  in  full  doses,  but 
in  small  ones,  repeated  at  short  intervals.  If 
naoiea  is  presient,  with  disposition  to  vomitii^, 
or  actually  vorulturj,  alum*  :rn  dro[)s  of  lau- 
danum, or  of  lialiiey's  solution,  may  be  c 'vera 
every  other  boor  in  an  effervescing  dmuirht ; 
and  anodvTif  fnfm;i?!i,  sliould  the  stonuK'li  be 
very  irritable,  niay  l>e  employed.  If  the  sto- 
mach is  retentive,  and  there  l>e  no  nausea, 
the  above  mentioned  qnanti^  (rf*  the  opiate, 
wfdi  a  1^  drops  of  Hoflnnmn's  ether,  or 
(should  ether  disagree,  as  it  sometimes  will, 
producing  a  distressing  sense  of  coldness  in 
«ie  stonttcb,)  a  few  drops  of  the  aramatie 
■?Iiirit  of  ammonia,  in  camphor  mixture  or  some 
other  grateful  vehicle,  will  be  found  more  ad- 
vantageous than  any  of  the  stimuli  to  wUdl 
the  patient  has  Ikhti  acmstomed.  Tlic  warm- 
bath  or  tepid  atfusion  bhould  not  be  neglected. 
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Even  cold  aflusion  has  been  recommended 
upon  highly  reipectaUe  auUmhty;  b«t,wh«n 
wp  reflect  ujvui  the  train  of  symptoms  which 
manifest  them^vt::^  m  the  tvst  stage  of  the 
imaae,  we  should  scarcely,  ern  to  :i  yuuuir 
And  healthy  subject,  veoture  upon  the  arlo|v 
tion  of  so  bold  a  practice.  Anodyne  frictions 
may  b«?  emiiluyed  to  the  epigastrium;  ibe 
head  may  be  sbaved,  and  the  ccalp  atinMlaled 
hy  nnng  vohtUe  limment;  md  a  bHster  be 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Emetics 
have  be«>n  recommended  by  American  phy- 
sicians ;  but,  as  &ey  do  not  ^ipear  to  recog^ 
nixe  the  several  stapes  of  the  affection,  they 
leave  us  lu  ignorance  as  to  tlic  exact  |>enod 
when  emetics  should  be  given:  they  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  applicable  during  its  first 
stage ;  and  in  the  second  they  would  seem  to 
be  H  d(Hibtful  remedy. 

liy  the  judicioiu  employment  of  the  means 
just  pointed  oat;  by  the  adoptioa  of  what 
Hiiv  1),  ti  TiTi  l  a  stimulo-narcotic  plan  of 
Lreutxnent,  modiiied  acooidiog  to  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  age,  coulttution, 
Kc.  of  ilie  piUient ;  the  second  sfaj^e  may  be 
averted  i  Uie  depi-essed  iifTvous  power  being 
gently  raised,  the  necessity  kt  a  great  lemedia) 
effort  of  nature,  for  violent  reaction,  may  be 
superseded ;  sleep  may  be  induced,  and  the 
patient  awake  free  from  coinplainL 

While  upon  the  subject  of  tfeatmeot  in  this 
Mge  of  tbediseBM^  we  have  not  tofodaed  upon 
diet,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  tliat  the  state 
of  the  stomach  is  usually  such  as  not  to  iidmit 
at  any  thing  bey<»d  what  is  caaentiB}  jn  the 
way  "f  n»»dicine.  Should,  however,  this  statre 
be  protrattfd,  and  the  patient^  seem  to  require, 
or  express  a  irah  ftr  Mod,  ai^  mild  nourish- 
ment, such  as  mom  tool,  ngp,  or  broth,  my 
be  idknred  him. 

Should  t))e  second  sta|5e  cotne  on,  depletion 
is,  ior  the  most  part,  still  to  be  afoided;  it  is 
a  remedy  not  to  be  employed  but  widi  the 
utmost  L-aution.  In  yoxmg  and  vii^orous  sub- 
jects, and  where  there  exists  e\-idence  of  local 
detefminatioii,  a  single  moderate  bleeding  fiom 
the  arm,  or  the  application  of  leechcM  to  the 
temples  ur  behind  the  ears,  may  pcore  useful ; 
bat  the  bleeding  should  Mtar  tm  krge,  and 
▼cry  seldom  will  it  be  proper  to  repeat  it; 
while,  generally  speaking,  it  snould  be  rejected 
as  a  practice  which  has  too  often  done  mischief, 
and  has  not  tmfroquently  destroyed  the 
]«lient.  Opium  ia,  at  this  period,  ottr  dieet^ 
anch<'r,  oyiuni  in  full  doses;  all  other  remedies 
aae  of  luienor  importance.  The  object  is  to 
down,  and  that  speedily,  what  experienee 
proved  to  be  generally  effectual.  We 
wottki  leooBim^d  laudanum,  say  stxty  mi- 
aims,  erciy  hour  or  two;  such  a  quantity  of 
Ujiuid  may  almost  always  be  given  without 
difficulty,  while  opium  m  substance  may  be 
refused,  or  its  tincture  in  combination  with 
«ther  medicines  may  be  obsUoately  miacted. 

1W  medical  ntiendaat  aiwvdd  watdi  by  his 
patient  dnriTi-  t^i  exhibition  of  opium,  and 
Steadily  persevere  for  seveial  bouis, — not  so 
a»uch  regarding  Quantity,  aa  the  tAol  ft^ 
4hMai.    Whiles  htmam,  we  ihas  ibongljr 


insist  upon  the  bold  aad  firee  employment  of 
opinm  in  the  second  stage  of  deUrinm  tiemens^ 

wc  would  not  be  understood  as  advocatinc^  its 
«-\<^es.iiive  or  indiscriminate  exhibition.  Should 
t/ie  remedy,  after  some  hours,  fiul  to  prodjici 
Uie  desired  effect,  we  must  ^)r<>ct«d  with  cau- 
tion, lest  by  pushing  it  km  lur  we  add  to  the 
intellectual  disturbance,  and  to  the  danger  of 
oar  patient  The  probabiliw,  however,  is,  that 
w  a  few  boors  dwre  will  be  a  remission  of 
symptom?:  :lutt  tranquillity  will  ssucceed  gni- 
dually  to  high  excitement,  and  there  will  W  a 
diapoaition  to  sleep.  Tliis  disposition  will 
sonifiiTTies  be  attenoed  with  slight  rigors,  which 
may  alann  those  wlio  are  uiuiwurc  of  their 
nature  and  ooosequenoes.  We  should  then 
be  more  sparing  in  our  administration  of  opi- 
ates, and  allow  some  time  to  inten>-ene  be- 
tween the  doses.  The  inclaiation  to  sleep 
should  be  promoted  by  evexy  means  in  our 
power:  every  thing  edcalaied  to  eacite,  at 
light,  noise,  &c.  should  of  course  be  studi- 
ously guarded  against.  The  first  slumber  may 
perhaps  be  interrupted  by  startings,  and  the 
patient  m  n  «f«iTi  awake  alarmed  and  distressed; 
but  a  moderate  do^  of  opium,  with  some  warm 
Mtmnlating  drink,  and  a  kind  encouraging 
manner  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  wiu 
generally  be  followed  by  a  sleep  more  pro- 
found and  of  long  duration,  from  which  the 
patient  will  awake  perfectly  collected. 

Anxioas  not  to  dkett  the  attention  of  tfte 
practitioner,  at  this  so  important  a  period  of 
the  disease,  from  tlie  uue  great  and  principal 
remedy,  we  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  other 
curative  means;  of  calomel  with  the  com- 
pound tpec.  powder,  ui  ilie  pconortions  of  two 
grains  of  the  former  to  six  of  tne  latter,  eveiy 
two  hours,  till  the  system  is  aflected  or  the 
disease  yields;  of  the  warm  bath ;  of  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head;  of  puruulives;  ajnong 
which  we  may  once  more  notice  croton  oil, 
either  given  internally,  or  used  in  the  way  of 
friction  to  the  abdomen.  Thes<>  are  not  to  be 
overlooked ;  they  are  valuable  auxiliaries ;  and 
ahould  opium,  after  a  fair  trial,  fail  us,  as  it 
ocrtisionally  will,  nury^'Hir,  musk,  etlier,  am- 
moiua,  Willi  byuscv  amus,  are  succcdanea  not 
to  be  neglected,  the  cautioiii  admintomltio^^ 
tooy  of  alcoholic  liqoon  maj,  in  audi  oaae^ 
be  of  service. 

During  tins  stige  we  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  tiie  moral  management  of  the 
patient  We  nnut  atrtve  to  oblun  his  oon> 
iuli  nee,  to  gain  an  ascend;uicy  over  his 
uuiid  without  having  recourse  to  coerave  mea- 
swea.  As  patients  in  delirium  tremens  are  not 
visually  disposed  to  be  mischievous  or  malig- 
nant, physical  restraint  should  be  generally 
avoided  :  if  a  man  is  very  uneasy  and  unquiet 
in  bed,  he  may  be  permitted  to  get  up;  and  if 
he  is  \  ery  importunate  to  go  over  his  nouse,  or 
is  possessed  with  the  idea  lli.it  he  must  abso- 
lutely r-xamine  letters  or  pat>era,  it  will  be  the 
part  of  pnidenoetoyiddtolii8widies,atleaat 
tn  1  1 1  l  Uiin  extent,  for  by  so  doing  we  shall  be 
most  likely  to  gain  an  empire  over  his  mind ; 
and  the  satisfaction  of  hia  desires,  when  they 
ere  not  dcaily  improper,  will  prohab^  obvialt 
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a  Jong  and  painful  scene  of  impntienct'  and 
conu-nt.on,  and  will  favour  tli«  rrtum  of  tran- 
quillity, and  thc»cce^<OD  of  that  steep  so  much 
to  be  wished  for.  On  no  aceount,  however, 
should  the  |>ut.ent  l>e  left  for  a  moment  \*i(In'ut 
an  cxper.enced  attendant;  and  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  although  the  delirium  iti 
lliit  dj«f  a<4-  i«  not  ^enenilly  charart<  ri  vrd  by 
intemptr.itf  viol«;u^,  instances  sometimes  occur 
wh«  ;  t  t  very  doady  iretembles  true  mania.* 
\\  here  the  unliappy  |iatient  manifests  a  stronj; 
dui^oiiition  to  oth  r  violem-e  to  himself,  or  to 
those  about  him,  every  offensive  wea|K>n  should 
be  removei*  and  two  male  attendants  be  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  patient  withm  bounds.  We 
5i.ty  ht}\>  :\M<  ix]  tiit-i,  h'  t  unse  thus  the  strast- 
waistcoat  mav  be  avoided,  which,  as  Dr.  Arm- 
sliong  has  observed,  should  never  be  resorted 
to  but  ;it  the  Inst  rxtrrmity. 

In  one  word,  the  treatment  of  patients  in 
delirium  tremens  should  be  aecorains;  to  Pi- 
nel's  directions  in  other  cases  of  mental  aUena* 
tion. 

To  cut  short  die  disease  nt  this  period  is 
beyond  our  iwwer;  our  efforts  must  be  steadily 
directed  towards  the  mitigation  of  urgent  sym- 
ptoms. Nature  is  now  actively  eiigsiged  in  tfie 
w<Mrk  of  reslofation,  and  it  ife  the  put  of  the 
sound  physician  to  be  ber  discreet  minister, 
lie  may  direct  hf  r  efforts,  but  he  must  not 
pretend  to  "  give  il.em  {^usc."  If  left  to  her- 
self, her  operations  will  jirobably  be  fearfully 
rrrr:ctir:  we  slrmi'l  <  i;<i>'.iVour  to  regulate  the 
eHbrts  she  is  uiakuig  towariis  a  g<x)d  end. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  all  oumertions 
during  the  second  stage  of  the  disea^se  will 
prove  unavailing;  that  the  tliiril  staL,o,  that  of 
tranquillity  and  slerp,  will  not  be  induced  by 
any  of  our  remedies ;  and  that  all  the  unto- 
ward symptoms  fennwly  enumereied  will  super- 
vene. How  arc  nm'  tl  <  n  to  at*  \^'e  must 
persist  in  the  same  general  mode  of  treatment. 
We  may  shave  the  bead,  and  ap[)Iy  blisters  or 
antimomal  ointment  ;  rnny  .ipjily  Itlisters, 
or  mu.stard  catajjlasius  to  ll.u  extrt Uiit.es;  we 
may  employ  mercurial  frictions;  we  may  give 
powerful  stimulants.  It  is  incumbent  uj>on  us 
not  to  omit  these  remedies,  though  there  exists 
little  chance  of  their  proving  ctticacious.  Tlie 
last  symptoms  are  those  of  effusion  into  the 
ventricles,  or  on  Ae  surfiice  of  the  brain ;  and 
.sm  h  ilfusion  to  any  consid'  riMi  cvteal  IS 
almost  always  the  forerunner  of  death. 

Wlien  the  event  is  more  fortunate,  when  the 
iiiuiiwl.ate  daiv^er  is  avertid,  we  shuuM  jsujv 
port  llie  strength  by  modeiate  and  fre«|utut 
supplies  of  mild  nourishment,  and  the  judi- 
cious exhibition  of  diffusible  stimuli,  gradually 
diminishing  the  latter,  and  after  a  short  time 
subtracting  them  wliolly. 

Having  thus  fiir  conducted  tlie  patient, — 
Having  placed  him  in  present  sawty, — the 
merely  pn  fi  s>i(>iKil  duty  of  the  physician 
may  be  cousidcred  as  terminated.  Some- 
tbingf  however,  yet  remains  Ibr  him  to  do 

*  A  madkal  friaod  «f  the  viilsr  very  Marly  lost 
hb  life  byths  mDlenea  «f  a  payeai  hboutiag  andsf 
d«li»im  imnens* 


if  he  would  be  deemed  the  mifihh mr  of  the 
tndividoal  whom  he  haa  just  succeeded  ia 
rescuing  from  extreme  peril.  The  physician 
diottld  not  lose  si(;ht  of  tne  coondescent  until 
he  lias  seriously  advised  him  as  to  future  c-on- 
ducu  He  sliould  avail  himself  of  the  mollia 
tempma  landi  ;~gratttude,  cooftdenoe  in  the 
talent  of  his  ihkIk  uI  attt  ii(l;iril,  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  danger  he  lias  escajied,  a  {tresent  coo- 
viclioii  that  lie  has  nearly  penshed  through  bia 
own  folly,  will  prci'xtMy  iiK  line  thi-  piitient  to 
listen  attcntivdy  to  counsel  earnestly  and  for- 
cibly urged,  yet  without  the  semblance  of 
baiihness  or  the  tone  of  reproadi.  What  the 
nature  of  this  counsel  should  be,  the  medical 
man  need  not  be  informed  :  the  prophylaxis  in 
the  disease  before  us  i»  sufficientljr  obvious. 
1%e  complete  abandonment  of  previous  habits 
must  he  iiirulmttd  ;  but  to  proiluce  a  l.L'^till^' 
impression,  the  adviser  must  speak  from  the 
heart.  Re  must,  to  adopt  the  language  of  one 
who  was-  tni'y  an  ornament  to  his  proft-jsion, 
"  eviiKca  genuuie  love  of  virtue,  actcunpiuned 
by  a  sincere  interest  in  the  wdfive  of  the  ]  >er- 
son  to  whom  his  counsels  are  addressed." 
Such  hmiest  counsels  may  be  productive  of  an 
indelible  impression ;  they  may  conduct  to  the 
happiest  results,  to  moral  as  well  as  jibysical 
restomtion ;  or  should  they  be  oflkred  in  vain, 
the  phytic  an  will  retire  with  at  *  the 
pleasing  rellection  that  he  has  to  the  best  uf  Ins 
alnlity  niMll«l  hie  dunr* 

(H.  W.  Carter.; 

DENTITION,  Disorders  of.  Under 
this  head  we  shall  endeavour  to  collect,  not 
all  the  affections  whidi  hereditary  errors  ami 

Eopular  prejudice  have  marslialled  under  it, 
at  such  as  careful  and  unbiassed  tdxiervatioii 
has  demcmtiated  to  be  occasionally  indnoed 
by  the  pnxess  of  eiittin>.'  the  tet-tli.  V>\  ml- 
henng  to  this  resolution,  a  subject,  once  of 
interminable  length  and  enggemled  impor- 
t-mre.  may  he  hroii«_dit  within  comjnmtively 
narrow  bounds,  and  if  it  be  curtailed  some- 
what of  its  mysterious  interest,  u  wdl  not, 
we  trust,  lose  in  respect  of  practical  utility. 

Tlie  ojwrations  of  nature  are  usually  con- 
ducted in  so  skilful  and  complete  a  manner 
as  should  inspire  all  reasonable  minds  with 
hige  confidence  in  her  powers,  and  lead  them 
strongly  to  doubt  all  those  hypotlies^-s  which 
would  make  disease  a  oecessaty  adjunct  to 
the  evolution  of  our  corporeal  fifame.  iW 
artificuil  modes  of  life,  on  the  otb^r  hand, 
togeilier  with  mjuditious  management,  an  ex- 
cess of  nutriment,  with  deficient  exercise, 
impure  air,  and  the  other  cau.4es  which  tend 
to  derange  the  general  healdi,  must  greatly 
iri(  rease  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  pro- 
oess  of  dentition,  ia  indubitable ;  but  that  the 
mortality  fiiirly  traceable  to  it  should,  under  any 
circum.st.uiees,  huve  !>een  rated  so  hiijh  as  one- 
tenth  and  even  one-sixth  of  all  the  children 
who  undogo  it,  eamot  fiul  to  exdte  our  sor* 
prise. 

Children,  as  well  as  ailulu,  are  liable  to 
numerous  diseases  of  the  three  great  cavi- 
ties; but  the  difficulty  of  aocuntely  ieco|^ 
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tuang  Ihtm  in  early  infiuicy  too  frequently 

causes  their  true  natun'  to  lie  overlooked,  and 
duonkra  which  arc  really  idiopathk  to  be  oon- 
lideKd  merely  sympathetic  aftctioni  depeiHU 

inu'  on  ilie  prucf  S5  of  liH'tliiiik'. 

Deniuioij,tiH»ugb  often  ditticult  and  iKunful, 
u<  not  in  ]Liel(  properly  s])t«king,  a  diwMuie; 
yfet  the  fxtUeine/it  which  il  pnxiucos  is  fa- 
vourabli;  to  the  df vo!opim.iit  of  .sucli  coin- 
pliuiiis  ;ia  thfr**  cxisls  a  lendt'Dcy  lo  at  lliis 
tiiiKt  of  k6&.  It  m  ludiiwd  tlm  uu)>t  critical 
period  of  duldhood,  and  the  suixTvctitiou  of 
any  strious  di.MU-s*',  a.s  small-pov,  mca.sltjs,  &c. 
durtug  it»  progress,  is,  ^nua  the  uicmsed  aen- 
libUily  of  the  whole  system,  attended  with 
DM)ire  tliaij  ordinary  <laiigcr. 

Tht  Jiiit  dtMiUU/n. — Tlie  mpidity  with 
whkb  ilio  fifst  «et  of  tttth  is  d«w1o}>ed 
necessinly  t-auM.-s  a  consideraMe  dctt  niiinatiun 
of  hkK>d  tu  llu-  iit-iid,  a  (.irciUitoUovt  vvliirli 
iissist.s  ii>  111  (-xplaiiinv^'  many  of  the  morbid 
U^idenciet  whieh  at  Uus  time  o<eur.  Ilie 
mpid  evohition  which  the  bram,  also,  is  ai  this 
perKHl  nnder^uiri;;,  (.(irKitrs  iii  a  Mill  more 
puw«Tful  degree  to  beightai  liie  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility, lliis  stage  of  eiifltoue  is,  indeed, 

rt'iiiarkably   rhaj-iclcrizcd   liy  a   ttiidcucy  to 

til>d('[iu'n,  arnj  other  {Mi1s»  oAm  beoooae  COD- 
plicati  d  with  iJie;ii,  or  towards  ihi  ir  tcnTiina- 
tion  niLTu'e  into  thi.m.  The  irntiitilc  cnn- 
stjtutioii  and  i\t»!n.sive  sytnpetliiei  Whuh  dis- 
tioguisb  miimcy,  iiolp  u.-i  to  account  fur  the 
Sererity  of  the  syuipioms  which  sotnetimps 
tK  cur  fruin  tci  ibing.  As  the  child  pows  ohlcr, 
Uioi^h  the  local  afiectioa  may  be  equally  vio-, 
lent,  the  intensity  of  the  oonstitotionBl  effects 
is  ueneridly  iimch  dinunisht'd,  and  accordinirly 
liad  tliai  the  lutliiii^  of  ibe  large  double 
teeth  occasionally  ^fives  rise  (0  much  leas  dis- 
tiirkaice  tlian  that  of  the  flBalltt  leeili  iriuch 
pret tided  them. 

Atiy  unusual  obstacle  to  tJie  coming  forward 
of  the  tecrtb,  such  os  may  ba  t-ULUMtl  by  a  dis- 
proportion betw«>CT»  their  rate  of  development 
find  that  of  the  jaw  ;  or  even  ihcir  too  nipid 
prugres«  and  the  oonseqocot  appearance  of 
aerml  of  tfwm  samuUnHoiMlj,  must  uredtly 
aut^ment  distuAnce  pfoduMd  bj  tba  pro- 
cess. 

The  rudiments  of  the  leeih  are  visible  in  the 
fcEtus  about  the  second  or  tliird  month.  As 
they  increase  in  size,  they  are  fouiid  to  consist 
of  a  double  memhnnouB  aw,  from  ilie  bottom 
<^  which  rises  a  pulp  composed  of  «  \-ascular 
and  nervous  substance,  and  surrounded  by  a 
oiiour!e!!S  fluid  of  a  mucilaginous  consistence. 
This  fluid  i»  gcadually  alMorbed  as  the  pulp 
enlaifcs,  and  ostific  matter  beoomcs  ▼isibie  on 
the  summit  of  the  latter  about  the  end  of  the 
third  month.  The  enamel  is  subsequently 
formed,  but  whether  by  deposition  from  the 
fluid,  or  by  secretion  from  tin:  inner  and  vas- 
cular  tueiubranu  uf  liie  sac,  is  a  disputed  |>oiat. 
The  jaw  at  first  presents  only  a  channel  alonpr 
its  edge;  but  by  the  growth  of  transverse  bony 
sei>u,  tilts  is  subdivided  into  ceSh,  and  the 
alveoli  .\te  thus  formed.  The  germs  of  most 
of  the  permaneDt  teeth  are  visible  even  in  the 


fotus,  and  are  situated  behind  and  l>cluw  tlie 
milk  teeth. 

At  the  penod  of  birth  the  ossification  of  the 
teeth  is  afaeidy  far  advanced,  the  crowns  of 

the  incisors  being  usually  conijJitrd,  and  :» 
considemble  part  of  those  of  tlw  double  iccth 
fimned.   The  oanlcaiion  of  their  roots  is  a 

subsequent  process,  and  in  proportion  as  it 
advances,  and  as  the  alveoli  be<'unie  deve- 
loped, the  crown  of  tlie  teeth  is  protje!!<^d  to- 
wards llie  suHkce  of  the  gum,  and  by  tlie 
gradual  absorption  of  this,  and  of  the  a|M-x 
of  Its  own  enveloping  sac,  at  laigth  make:;  its 
appearauce  externally.  The  pressure  on  the 
membrane  and  gums,  and  the  consequent 
irritation  wliich  aLCom|>;ini<'S  tlii<  stage  of  the 
process,  give  rine  to  tiie  ptunful  symptoms  of 
dentition. 

Tlie  milk  tocth  art*  twenty  in  numl«r : 
they  usually  appear  ni  pairs,  and  those  of  the 
lower  jaw  generally  precede  the  corresjtonding 
ones  of  the  upper.  They  succeed  each  other 
commonly  in  the  following  order :  first,  the 
middle  incisors ;  next,  tlie  lateral  incisors ; 
tbeu  cither  the  canine  teeth  or  the  anterior 
w  more  frequently  the  latter, — 

(but  not  i]j\;in:ibly  SO,  as  M.  Str;e-  would 
liave  us  believe;)  and  lastly  liic  iK*slcri<ir 
molars. 

'ITie  first  incisor  is  generally  ( ui  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month,  although  ocxi^idioually 
not  for  many  months  later;  the  canine  teeth 
commonly  appear  about  the  fifteenth  month; 
and  the  (tosteriur  molars  at  variuu.^  periods 
fix)m  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth.  Tlius,  the 
whole  period  occupied  by  the  tint  dentition 
may  be  estimated  at  from  a  year  and  a  half  to 
two  years. 

Such  is  the  usual  process  of  dentition ;  but 
it  varies  considerably  in  ditfcrent  individuals, 
both  as  to  it.**  whole  duration,  and  as  to  the 
periods  and  order  m  which  the  teeth  make 
their  appearance.  In  scrofulous  childieo, 
according  to  Gardien,  the  first  incisor;  are 
occasionally  cut  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth 
month ;  but  such  teeth  are  apt  to  decay  and 
soon  drop  out.  Underwood,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  known  weakly  and  isehitic  children 
to  be  still  without  a  tooth  at  twenty-tw  o  months 
old ;  and  in  such  subjects  analogy  would  cer- 
tainly lead  us  to  expect  the  ossification  of  the 
teeth  to  l>e  tardy  ;uid  imperfect.  The  prema- 
ture and  rapid  dt:vi4opment  of  the  teeth  has 
occasionally  appeared  to  Goenent  to  be,  not 
the  etlect,  but  the  exciting  cause  of  rachitis 
and  tubovles:  and,  in  general,  it  may  be 
stated  that  tlie  greater  the  niiniber  of  teeth 
coming  forward  simultaneously,  the  greater  the 
danger;  those  who  have  than  bdtt  usually 

STlfti.T  1;  ;i<t 

Jsun\t  r<jus  instances  art  ou  record  of  chil- 
dren who  were  horn  with  some  of  their 
teeth  already  cut;  of  which  Rii'tanl  111., 
Louis  XIV.,  and  MiraU-au,  were  notable  ex- 
amples. In  the  cue  of  Louis  it  WIS  brought 
forward,  but  fidlaciously,  as  an  argument  to 
c^itahlish  hin  legitimacy,  on  whidi  the  lateness 
of  his  posthumous  birtli  hud  tlirown  su^ioicion. 
Such  premature  deuutioii  is  neither  a  proof  of 
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pRitneied  pragnaocy,  oor  yet  «f  •  B^of 

rtilution  in  ilit-  iiifuiit,  ;i.s  it  has  been  observed  that 
such  chiliirtat  art^otun  uiiuauallysmail,  mtd  tuoitt 
tequently  die  early.  Indubituble  instances  are 
Dientiouud  by  authors,  of  lodiv  iduals  \«ho  never 
bad  any  teeth :  borulh  ksiew  a  woman  of  sixty 
years  of  age  in  this  predicament:  oertuin  div- 
aasea  of  the  jaw  afTccting  the  germs  of  the 
iMlh  nay  Iw  oocarionally  the  caase  of  di» 
singular  phenomenon.  Sot inniennL;  mid  Fox 
•aoh  »w  a  ca«e  wbere  aeTecd  of  the  tnth 
WM  ooaaoljdatoil  into  one  man;  aadwuhaifie 
TIM  t  w;ih  a  similar  instance  :ri  thr  M  iv,  i  m 
ai  i-A:ipzig,  of  two  incisors  grown  to««'iiu  r  by 
their  crowns,  whilst  the  roots  are  $«f*arate.* 
Such  abnormal  appearances  dcp*'iid,  no  doubt, 
OD  the  defidciit  evoUition  of  iljt  ulveokr 
sepu. 

Ibe  natural  aynptoma  of  dentition  in  its 
mildest  krm  ue  aa  incicaaed  flow  of  saliva, 

with  swellif)^'  and   heat  of  tlie  gums,  and 
occasionally  Hushing  of  the  cheeks.   The  child 
frequently  thniats  Ms  fingcn,  or  any  tlimg 
within  its  grasp,  into  its  mouth.     Its  thirst 
seems  to   be  iocveased,    for  it  ukes  tlie 
breast  oKire  AequcDtly,  though,  from  tJjc  tender 
state  of  the  giim?,  for  shorter  {>eriods  than 
usual.     It  IS  more  fretful  and  restless,  and 
sudden  fits  of  crying  and  occasional  starting 
fiora  sleWj  with  a  sliigfat  tendency  to  vomiting 
and  dtanuoea,  am  tiot  uncommon.   Many  of 
these  symptoms  oftfii  i)n-<  e<lt-  the  apy)e;irdnte 
of  the  tooth  by  several  weeks,  and  indicate  an 
increased  activity  in  the  process  of  osiifleatiOB 
and  development,  or  w'lat  in   cominon  lan- 
guage IS  called  breeding  the  teeth,    in  such 
casts  the  symptoms  subside  in  a  few  days, 
to  recur  again  when  the  tooth  approaches  the 
surface  of  the  gum.   In  the  first  period  the 
pressure  of  corals  and  other  hard  substances 
on  tlte  gum  aeeme  to  be  i^reeable,  by  numb- 
iof  the  aenatbilitjr  and  dulling  the  pain. 
A  iKtter  form  tliaxi  that  of  the  ordinary  a)rul 
is  an  ivory  ring,  as  it  obviates  the  daogar  of  its 
bfliag  thnist  into  the  ey«s  oriKNe.  Housaeaii, 
itt  !.i    Emilius,  objects  tn  thr  u^*e  of  hard 
sub!>iiuices  foir  this  puipobe,  and  reft;ri>  us  to 
the  instinct  of  the  young  of  other  animals, 
which  leads  them  to  exerci^f  ^I  t  ir  buddin^^ 
teeth,  not  ou  bone  or  stones,  i)ut  on  softer 
substances,  on  which  they  can  m^e  some 
inpnessioix.  in  aooordanoe  with  this  view  a 
■tick  of  manrh-mallows  or  of  llqaorice  root, 
a  piece  of  w:iv-< hhUl'  ov  a  erusl  of  bread,  have 
been  recomuitndcd  instead  of  the  coial ;  and 
an  Tmnce  they  often  dip  them  into  honey  or 
a  8we«n  decoction  of  barley,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  tlie  child,  and  more 
niUatint  to  the  gums.    In  some  ports  of  (Ger- 
many we   frequently  >:cc  infants    .sucking  a 
small  bag  coutainiog  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 

«  In  the  same  nummn,  which  la  vei*  rich  hi 
impaialMNii  aiiiMtatrag  aMdromaiian  aad  dneaacv 
•f  the  lesth,  there  ar«  examples  of  (ujrhyloni!!  of 
the  teeth  with  the  jaw,  occurring  in  tarhitu-  snh- 
jectn  ;  atid  others  exempiityiog  the  fragility  of  ilicse 
orgaaa  io  individaals  of  a  >imilar  constitution,  and 
eiplsiniag  tbsir  iioass<|asn  liahiUtv  to  hicsk  in 
estractioQ. 


spices,  which  ii  giMtt  to  them  wheneitt  dwy 

are  fretful  or  uncaisy.  It  re^fti  "sufficiently  on 
tiie  guns,  aod  certainly  seems  a  very  suooeiM- 
ful  expedient  for  ocai|tying  the  chiM  nnd 
keeping  it  quiet :  it  thus  saves  the  norse  some 
trouble ;  but  the  injury  which  the  constant  use 
of  these  sweet  and  stimulant  ingredients  must 
do  the  stooMKh,  nnden  their  empkiiymeQi  vcqr 
objectioraibfe. 

<:  iit'r  fii'ii  111  of  the  gums  by  tlie  finger 
of  the  nurse  is  pleasir^  to  the  infiint,  and 
seems  to  hnvt  some  effect  in  allayini^  iiritathm 
nud  alu  rin^  the  m<xle  of  the  sensibiltty. 

i'uju  appt^s  to  l>e  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  morbid  sympathies  acoompnnjring  dentitiony 
and  i.s  uiiribuiiible  j>artly  to  pressure  on  the 
membranous  s;ic  and  on  the  gum,  and  partly, 
or,  as  some  think,  pruici pally,  to  tlie  pressure 
□mde  by  the  root  of  the  tooth  on  the  dental 

In  feeble  and  delicate  children  dentition  is 
usually,  as  we  should  oatuially  expect,  more 
tedious  and  diffienit  than  m  the  heal6iy  and 
robust ;  but  to  this  there  arc  numeirms  excep- 
tions; aud  It  18  irertam  that  when  disorder 
docs  occur  in  thefaGttiir,tfM|y  fuffer  much  more 
severely,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  ctit  oh"  sud- 
denly by  superinduced  intlammatory  aliections, 
as  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Hippoorates. 
Puny  in&nta,  on  the  eontiaiy,  are  more  pnme 
to  a  waatmst  diaithoa  and  maiasmns;  and 
those  reared  in  a  crowded  city  generally  sufler 
much  more  than  those  who  bare  been  brought 
np  in  the  healthy  air  of  the  ooontry.  In  n 
wofd,  the  two  extremes  of  debility  and  high 
health,  or  rather  that  appearance  of  it  which 
is  induced  by  evap^e^mtc,  are  both  Mtpoeed, 
and  Dearly  in  an  equal  depree,  to  danger; — ■ 
the  former  from  a  low  wa.sting  fever  aud  bowel 
complaints;  the  latter  from  acute  fever,  deter- 
mhntion  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  oonvul- 
siotts.  Those  who  have  asserted  tint  robust 
diildren  always  suffer  most,  have  {>erhaps  been 
misled  by  «cten»l  appearances,  forgetting  that 
eveiy  Ae  slightest  dhange  of  condition  in  the 
fat  and  florid  child  will  be  more  obvious  and 
striking  to  the  eye,  than  in  one  which  was 
already  pallid  and  thin. 

llic  man;ipement  of  infant.s  (!i;nTie  tef  thin*^, 
when  iljt  proces?5  ls  going  ou  m  u  lu. uiiialile 
manner,  is  vt^ry  simple,  imdmefy  calh  for  the 
tateifiaBooe  of  the  physician,  'ilie  child 
shonld  be  mvcb  in  the  o|ien  air,  and  well 
exercised,  and  the  bowel.H  kept  free.  The 
employnient  of  the  cold  bath  or  cold  sponging 
daily,  fiiUowed  by  gentle  fKction  over  the  smw 
£ice  of  the  body,  r  \ m  ii^cful ;  iuid  all  moans 
should  be  taken  to  .'^uppoit  the  tone  of  the 
system  at  a  just  medium.  The  hnaatahaaM 
be  given  to  it  .if'f  n.  but  not  long  at  a  time, 
and  thus  tbe  atteiutaai  ihirat  wdl  be  quenched, 
and  the  gmna  kept  moist  and  relaxed,  and 
Ifacir  jrritslion  soothed,  wtthout  the  stomach 
being  overloaded.  The  health  and  diet  of 
tiie  nurse  should  at  tliis  period  be  jMirticularly 
attended  to*  and  all  stimnhmt  food  and  drinka 
nvuided. 

Dr.  .Tohn  f'l  uVi  ,  in  his  rominentaries  on 
the  Diseases  of  Children,  ascnbes  mo&t  of  the 
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disorders  which  accomj>ajiy  deutitioii  U)  over- 
feeding and  constfjuent  plethora;  to  improper 
kinds  of  fowl,  which  prouuce  irritalion  ;  and  to 
keeping  the  heud  too  warm.  He  asscTtsi  tha.i 
coolness  of  the  bead,  and  waxhiog  it  daily 
with  ooM  «Hl«r»  tenders  children  much  less 
liabJe  lo  ffloess  during  this  period.  Sponta- 
neous saliviuion  iuid  moch'raU'ly  lax  Ixiwels 
are  always  to  be  coosidered  fiivotuable,  as  th«y 
tend  materiaUy  to  dimtniah  imiatkm;  and 
when  absent,  tlieir  place  should  W  sujiplirnl 
by  centle  aperients,  specially  in  the  case  of 
IMctiMne  cUMran,  or  ifaaae  with  cutanam* 
CniDtions. 

VVlien  dentition  is  difficult  and  tedious,  the 
treatment  is  more  complUeBiad,  and  consists  in 
allayii^  local  iirilation,  moderatiog  ttigent 
symptomatic  aflectioos,  and  when  pfOtra£u>d 
and  pn>ductive  of  much  exhaustion,  in  su}>- 
porting  the  general  straogth.  But,  in  order  to 
tnat  01  this  part  of  our  subject  mon  ntis- 
fiurtorily,  we  sliall  divide  the  phenomena  of 
difficult  dentition  into  the  idiopathic  or  local, 
and  the  sympath«-tic  or  secondary.  These 
lattrr  ninjht  ugain  be  divided  either  acrordin^j 
to  their  nature,  into  spasmodic  and  tntkiu- 
niaiory ;  or  according  to  the  organ  or  texture 
winch  they  afiect:  as  tbu  latter  subdivision 
apiRiUY  more  cooduchre  to  aoctuate  diagnosis, 
we  mean  to  adopt  it. 

Of  the  local  symptonos,  or  tho«e  occurring 
in  or  near  the  mouth,  painfol  inflammation 
and  swelliti'^  of  the  gum,  which  is  hotter, 
of  a  d('ej>er  r«fd  than  natural,  and  intolenuit 
of  the  slightest  pressure,  are  tlie  most  tttual, 
and  tlif  cause  of  all  tiie  rest.  There  is  ofteu 
grtai  deU  rminatioH  of  blood  to  the  head,  tiie 
cheeks  being  red,  hot,  and  swoUaUf  the  eyes 
irritable  and  watery,  the  salivation  profuse, 
and  the  salivary  glands  occasioimlly  enlarged 
and  poinful.  Aphth«F  sometimes  occupy  the 
oiottUi  and  fiuioet»  and  abscesses  have,  m 
some  me  cases,  been  obsHTved  at  the  root  of  Ae 
tongue.  Tlie  "symptoiniitic  fever  i.i  often  jfieiit, 
and  u>  remarkable  for  its  audden  nse  and 
declension,  intenuttii^  and  recurring  fre- 
quent!) in  the  course  of  a  few  hour:.  TTie 
tlltrJ^l  la  extreme,  and  tiie  chUd  is  at  one  time 
restless  and  irritable,  and  at  another  heavy  and 
oppressed.  The  sleep  is  broken,  and  the  in- 
fiutt  frequently  awakens  suddenly  and  in  a 
friv'hi  from  its  short  slumbers.  The  urinary 
secretion  is  usually  much  dimini»hedf  though 
OHes  do  sonietinMS  occur,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Whytt,  when  it  is  inereiused,  and  in 
such  tiie  accompanying  symptoms  will  gene- 
ndly  be  fcond  to  be  more  of  a  nerrens  than 
an  inrtanunatnni-  character. 

A:t  all  Lhebe  synipioms  are  induced  by  the 
painiul  tension  of  tne  gum,  the  most  rational 
mode  of  attempting  their  relief  is  by  fa'ely 
hncing  the  swollen  part.  Of  the  practical 
utility  and  jierfect  safety  of  this  operation, 
notwithstandiDg  the  pc^udioes  nhich  exist 
against  it  in  some  otner  countries,  ure  have 
ample  proof  in  it.s  daily  performance  with 
impunju,  and  in  the  instant  relief  which  it 
often  aAirda  to  all  the  symptoms.  To  give  it 
ftchtnee  of  sneeeis  it  owst  be  doneeActu- 


aiiy,  and  both  tlie  gum  and  the  capsule  of  the 
tooth  laid  ^rly  open.   An  assistant  holds  the 
lie;id  of  the  infiuu  firm,  whilst  the  operator, 
v^ilh  a  gum   lancet  ur  a  narrow  bi&toury 
having  three-fourths  of  its  blade  guarded, 
sepamas  Uw  jawty  and  keepiog  the  tongue 
and  cheeik  out  of  die  «ay  with  the  Angers  of 
his  left-hand,  cuts  down  firmly  m  a  loneitii- 
diual  duedioa  on  the  inflamed  and  swollen 
gum;  and  if  it  be  a  double  tooth  which  is 
coming;  forward,  he  should  convert  the  incision 
into  a  crucial  one.    Iti  i'aris  they  often  dissect 
out  the  t^a|is,  but  tliis  seems  to  be  an  unne- 
cessary addition  to  the  jjain  of  the  operation. 
The  slight  blci-dmg  which  oecura  is  highly 
beneficial,  acting  as  a  local  depletion,  and  thus 
conspiring  to  take  off  leosioo.  lite  fears  of 
an  excessive  or  debilitating  loss  of  Uood  Horn 
this  source,  may  be  considered,  as  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  unfounded  and  chimerical. 
We  do  not  usually  recommend  the  peribn»- 
ante  of  tliis  operation    till  the  tooth  Ix-  al. 
ready  so  far  advanced  U»ai  we  can  be  pretty 
sure  of  succeeding  in  laying  open  the  capsule  ;. 
for  .flight  scarifn  ni;nris  of  the  gum  ran  afford 
uo  eflectual  or  peniuuient  relief.    L  aaei>  may  , 
however,  occur,  wheie  even  the  temporary  ease 
which  superficial  scarifications  are  capfdile  of 
aflbrding  should  not  be  renounced ;  but  here 
we  mu>t  take  tare  to  explain  to  the  child's 
friends  the  object  of  thar  performauce,  else 
the  speedy  return  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
non-appearance  t)f  die  exyn  eted  tooth  may 
tend  to  bnng  the  u(>eration  uf  lancing  tlie 
^im.s,  or  our  own  skill,  into  diSTHNite.  Ite 
old  appa-hension  that  tJie  scars  which  ensue, 
oppose,   by  ifitjr  tuirdness,  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  tooth,  though  repeated  in 
one  of  the  latest  French  works  on  the  dis* 
eases  of  chddren,  is  quite  groundless;  for 
cicatrices  like  all  other  nevv-tormed  purtt, 
are,  as  iluoter  long  since  pointed  out,  mudi 
mme  easily  abiorbed  than  the  origuial  struo> 
ture.    Slight  uli  i  rii.  ns  of  the  gvim  have  in 
some  rare  uistauceii  succeeded  to  tiie  mcisioos; 
but  this  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and 
may  be  geT  T'ilv  prevented  by  Uikinp  rare  to 
have  our   laiiceus   perfectly  clean ;  they  are 
besides  of  very  little  consequence,  as  they 
readily  heal  under  slightly  astringent  applica- 
tions.   Koth  Underwood  and  Hamilton  enu- 
merate ulceration  of  the  gums  amongst  the 
occasional  ejects  of  teething,  and  the  former 
duidts  they  occur  even  more  frequently  in 
ca,ses  where  laiicina  has  not  been  i)erfonned. 

When  the  pain,  determination  ot  blood  to 
the  head,  an<l  raver,  persist  after  the  gums  have 
hi'Tii  fn  < '\  l  utced,  laxatives,  mild  diaphoretics, 
tlic  wann  batli,  and  slightly  !»Umulating  pedilu- 
via  must  be  employed,  and  if  these  be  insuffi- 
cient, one  or  two  leedies  should  be  a|i|^lM'd 
behind  the  ears.  ^VIlen  by  the  above  meau^ 
tlie  fever  has  been  in  some  degree  reduced,  tht? 
bowels  contintting  fiee^  if  the  pain  be  still 
very  sev«c,  the  cautious  use  of  anodynes,  as  a 
drop  or  tv\()  of  tincture  of  opium,  or  minute 
doses  of  byoscyamus  may,  be  tried.  Butper> 
Iwpi  aa  a  general  luley  lecing  that  bftnts  are 
•o  veiy  sttweptible  of  the  influence  of  HBiootics, 
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their  external  visp,  in  Uie  form  of  antKlytic 
friction*  to  tlic  sjniie,  is  preferable.  When  very 
i«»U«!i9  at  tuaiA,  the  iafiuit  should  be  fiwquently 
taken  up  and  carrwd  about  in  an  any  itMin : 
hy  tlie  t(K>l  air  and  the  nearly  end  posture, 
the  feverishness  will  be  alleviated,  and  the 
tcndeocf  of  blood  to  ifa«  bead  eouateraeied. 

SiTch  arc  thr-  int  asures  which  modem  rxpr- 
rience  has  iounU  tiic  most  effectual  in  mude- 
itting  the  pains  of  dentition.  Very  diffea*nt 
waa  the  practice  of  our  forefathers,  who,  tnisleil 
probably  by  the  fanciful  doctrine  of  si{B^aluit's, 
were  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  gums  spe- 
cific ointments  made  of  the  brains  of  bares,  or 
of  the  combs  of  cocks,  which,  as  old  Hartman 
would  have  i:s  bflu  \>'.  cause  the  [invinction 
of  teeth  without  difficulty  and  fr«^  from  acci- 
dents." Whilst  we  smile  at  the  credulity  of 
former  generations,  we  must  not  for.'^-f  tliat  the 
anodyne  necklaces  and  other  charms  still  iu 
use  m  our  own  day  are  in  no  wise  more  trust- 
WOrtliv  or  less  alisurd. 

\S  all  ri  j^iud  to  the  affections  of  distant 
organs  occumnf^  during  teething,  we  most  not 
forget  tliat  they  may  originate  as  primary  or 
idio{>athic  diseases  at  tliis  period  as  well  as  at 
any  citlser.  Still,  after  making  every  allowance 
on  this  soofe,  certain  dtaorders  manifest  them- 
aetves  so  mud)  more  frequently  durinf?  this 
process,  and  of^on  siihside  so  rapidly  on  the 
appearance  of  a  tooth,  as  to  leave  us  no  doubt 
witii  regard  to  their  occasumal  ooonection  with 
the  business  of  deiititinn. 

Of  tlie  disunlert.  wiiidi  may  be  thus  culkd 
into  ai-tion  by  the  irritation  of  teething,  very 
formidable  lists  have  been  made  out  by  authors. 
The  following  is  a  sj)erfmcn  of  these,  and  of 
the  confused  nianTii  r  in  which  .sy  luptorns  and 
diseases  are  often  jiunblcd  together :  vomiting, 
anorexia^  dianhan^  cholerat  costiTcuess,  n- 
cr.  iM  d  or  diminished  urine,  un  thnil  or  va.;iiia! 
(lisdiarge,  with  painful  nucturUion;  dry  cough, 
dyspncea,  caburn,  pneumonia,  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  face,  liiuhs,  i;lollis,  ike. ;  in<«nmriin, 
agitation  and  fnglit  on  awakui';,  epilepsy, 
■Manolenoey  Stertor,  coma,  transient  palsy  of 
the  arms  and  legs ;  ophthalmia,  hydrocephalus, 
marasmus  ;  eruptions,  especially  about  the 
head  and  face,  swellings  ct  the  hands  and 
feet,  enlaigement  of  tlte  cervical,  femoral, 
and  mesenteric  glands,  and  odier  sctofiiloos 
afTectioTis. 

From  iliis  enumeiatiou  it  appears  that  tite 
chylopoieiic  and  respiratory  organsr  the  brain 
and  ncn'ous  systPTn,  the  skin  and  thp  fyinjilia- 
tics,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  sympathetic  atf'ec- 
ttons  occasionally  induced  by  dentition. 

Of  these  secondary  affetlions,  lliose  of  the 
mucous  membranes  are  the  most  frequent,  and 
they  may  be  either  inflammatory  or  not.  In- 
flammatjon  of  the  oonjonctiva,  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-paasai^es  and  Inn^,  or 
of  the  stuniach  and  intestines,  wi!!  Vi'  chariic- 
terized  by  the  usual  symptoms,  and  require  the 
same  kind  of  tieatment  as  idioiaihic  inflam- 
matioti  of  the  same  parts,  though  it  will  mrefy 
be  necessary  to  push  it  so  far.  Incision  of  tht 
inHamed  gums  sliould  always  be  premised,  and 
will  soractines,  without  the  employment  of 


almoist  an)  other  measures,  be  followed  by  the 
speedy  resolution  of  the  disease. 

Far  the  giealer  number,  however,  of  these 
aflectionfl  are  not  tmly  inflammatory,  butd^ 

pnid  on  a  |KTuliar  state  of  irritation  kept  up  in 
these  remote  organs  by  sympathy  with  the 
inflamed  gum.  Sttdi,  nsuaily,  it  die  nature 
of  the  accompanying  cough,  vomiting,  or  Hrar- 
rhcFa.  When  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  not 
attended  with  pin  on  prewuw,  vedoefl*  of  the 
tongue,  loss  of  apj>etite,  or  great  oppression 
and  fever,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  inflammation,  either  in  the  stomach 
orintestmes.  Such  symptomatic  vomiting  may 
usually  be  restrained  by  diminishing  tfie  quan- 
tity (>r  \  irvinv'  the  rjualitv  (tf  the  (  hild's  tiiilk 
or  other  Ibod;  and  if  there  be  evidence  of 
eioearive  deietmination  of  blood  to  the  heed, 
by  the  application  of  one  or  two  leeches  behind 
the  ears.  Should  it  prove  very  obstinate,  and 
debility,  and  loathing  of  food  be  induced 
by  It,  narootn-  frrttons  sind  fomentations  of  the 
abdomen,  and  a  small  blister  applied  for  three 
or  four  hours  to  tlie  epigastrium  or  tojhe  ii|^Nir 
pan  of  the  spine,  may  be  requisite. 

Tn  Mvere  and  fnoMcted  diarTbeea  interfering 
with  llie  >l-  ej)  and  ni.lriiion,  and  at  ct>tri{';inied 
by  debility,  eiuaciatiun,  uallid  skiu,  a  dull  eye, 
and  sunken  expression  or  ooantenanoe,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  of  tlio  aliovo  nieasures,  tonic  and 
alterative  apenents  are  called  for,  such  as 
riiahurb  oombbied  with  i])ecacuaiiha  or  hydnuv 
gyrum  cnm  rrr  t^.  AhsorheuLs  will  be  neces.sary 
if  there  be  acidity  in  tht  pnniu'  vise,  which  is  a 
fi-equent  symptom  in  the  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  induced  by  teething,  and  ia 
evidenced  by  griping  and  by  green  ami  sour- 
smelling  stools.  It*  the  discharges  are  of  a  l  ad 
quality,  being  fetid,  blackish,  or  very  pale,  an 
occasional  doee  of  «domd  to  modify  the  intes- 
tinfil  secretion  should  Ik-  exhibited.  In  veiy 
obstinate  otses  the  cautious  u.-^e  of  Dover^ 
powder,  opiates  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
minute  doses  of  calomel,  and  t^dven  at  short 
iiUervals,  or  opiate  eneraata  may  be  indispen- 
sable. But  in  the  latter  mode  of  exhiblling 
opium,  especially  in  .the  case  of  children,  we 
most  never  forget  that  its  action  is  sometimes, 

a>  has  In'en  jxiinted  out  bv  DuDuylren,  even 
more  energetic  than  when  given  by  the  mouth. 
The  diet  must  be  particularly  attended  to,  the 
nurs€  rhan;:rc(l  if  lu  r  milk  seem  to  dis.iirree,  ;uid 
the  strength  supj>oited  by  heel-tea,  nce-niilk, 
arrow-root,  &c.  In  many  of  these  cases  qui- 
nine in  small  doses  will  he  fouiid  a  very  useful 
auxiliary.  We  :ire  not  advocates  for  llie  j»re- 
mature  use  of  medicine  in  this  affection  :  as  on 
the  one  hand  neL^lected  diarrhoea  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  death  in  dentition,  and  as  on  the  other 
a  lax  state  of  tlie  liowels  has  a  great  influence 
in  moderating  the  dangem  of  this  period,  it 
requires  a  very  nice  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  pract  tinner  tu  know  wlien  I  >  iiiterTrre. 
Perhaps  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  check 
the  intesttna!  secretion  so  long  as  the  appetite, 
sleep,  and  strength  continue  unaffi  rttd.  It  is 
cvilajii  tiiai  bowel  complaints,  which  would  be 
thought  very  alarming  at  any  other  time,  are 
often  well  borne  when  they  depend  merely  on 
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the  irhtatioa  of  teething.  We  should  there- 
fere«  in  most  oms,  content  ounelves  ivith 

WHtchlnc  tJi<  ir  prov'ress  as  long  ss  thejT  keep 
within  tiie  limits  stuted  above. 

Vomiting  and  purging  often  coexist,  and 
in  their  combination  frequently  constitute 
a  very  formidable  affection.  M.  Cru?eilhier 
has  dt^ribed  under  title  MutaHe  gaiiro- 
tntatinaU  des  enfant  avec  dfsorcnnizat'um  gela- 
tmiforme^  a  very  violent  and  ratil  disease  of 
the  stomach  and  intestine*  of  thiii  kind,  which 
is  characterised  by  excessive  tliirat,  urgent  vo- 
miting^,  and  frequent,  very  fetid,  green  stools, 
like  chopj'cd  spinach.  After  rept  at.d  voinitine; 
the  child  becomes  cold,  and  talb  occasionally 
into  a  state  approaching  to  syncope.  "Rie 
ptilsc  is  slinv  and  irrrL'ul.ir;  thf  tnte'lrctual 
fuculiKi  coiilimie  clear  to  the  end.  The  intant 
is  extremely  irritable  and  cries  incessantly,  ex- 
cept whilst  beiiij:;  carried  alwul  in  the  nurse's 
anns.  A  state  of  drowsiness  and  oppression 
soon  >ii]n  nenes,  the  face  assumes  :i  cadaverous 
appearance,  and  the  eyes  are  half  closed  and 
turned  up.  The  coldness  of  the  hody,  and 
especially  of  the  extn  niit  rs,  i^oes  on  rapidly 
increasing,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
or  ferty-ei^ht  hours,  a  state  of  extreme  pro»> 
trationan*!  fata!  collapse  are  sometime?!  induced. 
Uy  a  superficial  observer  this  disease  might  be 
mistaken  for  %  cerebnd  afftction,  as  them  is 
somnolence  and  screaming,  with  slowness  and 
inequality  of  pulse  in  both  ;  but  in  the  pecu- 
liar disorder  under  consideration  the  somno- 
lence is  interrupted  by  the  slightest  touch,  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin  is  morbidly  increased, 
the  iiitelle.  tnal  faculties  are  entire  to  the  last 
moment,  and  the  respiration  is  not  unequal,  as 
in  disease  of  th«  brain.  On  dissection,  the 
mttcoTi*  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  pene- 
rally  that  of  the  small  and  preat  intestines,  w 
^und  III  a  state  of  suftening,  being  reduced  to 
a  sof^  and  dison^anizcd  pulp,  but  without  nny 
appe.irance  indicative  of  inflammation.  Cru- 
veilhier's  tnatment  tunsisied  in  confining  the 
diet  entirely  to  milk,  and  giving  even  that  in 
tfieverysnMllest  quantities,  together  with  beAs 
and  fraLtion.il  dose*;  of  opium  administered  at 
short  liiterruls,  both  by  the  mouth  and  in 
enemata.  The  chief  causes  (rfthe  disease  seem 
tn  he  improper  food,  premnturr  weaninLT,  and 
deiitaion.  It  mav  run  on  for  many  (la)s,  or 
even  weeks,  :uid  when  it  proves  &ta},  terminates 
at  last  either  by  an  acute  attack  or  by  grarluul 
sinking.  It  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  cho- 
lera morbus,  and  b  in  HO  degree  mi  influimM- 
tory  afibction. 

M.  Guerwnt,  physician  to  the  ChtMrena* 
Ilns])it;il  at  Paris,  luis  L^iven  a  (le>criptiori  of 
the  above  di^mse,  ditiering;  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  Cruveilhier's.  He  mmaifcs  that 
this  petuli  ir  combination  (tf  vomiting  and 
purging'  occurs  only  lu  yoang  infants  from 
three  or  four  months  old  to  tlie  end  of  the 
period  of  dentition,  and  is  most  common  when 
they  are  getting  the  canine  and  double  teeth. 
Tile  (liarrhira  is  extremely  abundant,  and  the 
stools  are  sometimes  yellow,  but  oftener  green, 
hke  iloccttii  of  oonfervK  floatiiig  in  a  tianspaient 
serous  fluid.  Vomiting  is  sooo  tupeiMlded, 


first  of  a  seroiu  fluid,  and  at  a  later  period  of 
a  ponaoeotts  matter.  A  dry  fx>ugh  and  va^ 

gular  febrile  ex.icerbalinns  nsnrdly  occur  in  this 
affection  :  the  prostration  of  strength  and  emsi- 
ciation  are  extreme.  Towards  the  close,  slight 
convulsive  motions  are  observed,  chiefly  al)out 
tlie  face  and  eyes.    The  voice  becomes  exclu- 
sively feeble,  the  features  become  lelmed,  and 
the  child  sinks  at  length  either  in  a  state  of 
agitation  or  of  extreme  exhaustion,  whilst  the 
consciousness  to  surrouiidmu'  oUje  t><  contimn  s 
unimpaired  to  the  hist.  There  are  some  riurie- 
tiet  of  the  disease:  dtus  the  diarrhora  may 
precede  thr;  vonr.ting  many  days;  or  they  may 
iMith  commence  nearly  at  the  same  tiiotuent, 
and  the  child  then  die.H  with  symptoms  of 
cholera  in  tlie  "pare  of  tfiret-  or  (mir  dav,  or 
occasionally  even   witlun  twcuty-lour  iiours. 
The  aflcction  sometimes,  however,  assumes  a 
mora  chrome  form,  lasting  thirty  or  forty  days  ; 
—but  here  there  are  frctjuent  suspension^  and 
renewals  of  the  symptoms.   Un  dissection,  tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  mtes- 
tines  haft  usually  been  ^nd  pie,  colour*e<t9, 
and  almost  transparent,   its  if  it  Iiad  liei-n 
macerated  in  water,  and  tlie  mucous  follicles 
are  in  their  natural  state.    In  some  rare  eases 
sli^lit  n  lines**  has  been  evident  ni  if  c  caecum 
and  colon,  but  this  so  seldom,  tiiui  it  could 
onlv  be  considered  a*  a  casual  complication ; 
and  the  same  may,  according  to  Guersent,  who 
is  here  at  variance  with  CruveilhicT,  be  said  of 
the  soficniii^.,'  of  iliii  mucous  membrane  of  the 
storoacli  and  intestines,  which  forms  no  essen> 
thd  or  constant  part  of  the  disease.  Tht 
treatment  which  he  has  found  to  succeed  best 
in  tliis  peculiar  affection,  as  well  as  its  morbid 
anatomy,  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  much  more 
nearly  allied  to  cholt  ra  than  to  trnstro-cnteritis  : 
this  treatment  eonsisied  in  the  very  lowest  diet, 
mucilaginous  drinks,  emollient  injections,  fi>- 
mentatiors  and  narcotic  cataplasms.  Leeches 
are  almost  always  useless  or  injurious.    As  the 
disease  advances,  baths  an<l  the  very  cautious 
use  of  opiate  enemata  are  proper ;  and  when 
the  prostration  is  extreme,  sinapisms  and  bli»> 
ters  should  be  a]>i>lie<l  to  the  limbs,  nucha,  or 
abdomen.   Tonics  and  stimulants  have  usu- 
ally seemed  to  do  harm.    In  the  acute  or 
cholera  form  it  mostly  proves  fital  in  spite 
of  all  kinds  of  treatment,    it  is  here  from 
opiates  internally  that  we  can  alone  expect 
any  benefit. 

Mr.  Parrish,  of  Philadeli>hia,  lias  described 
a  spasmodic  affM-'tion  of  the  intestines,  or  a 
species  of  flatulent  chobc,  which  he  thinks  is 
often  dependent  on  the  irritation  of  teething-. 
The  l)elly  swells  un  rapidly  and  become-i  ex- 
tremely lender  to  tue  touch,  the  child  crie^ 
mud),  the  museles  of  the  6ce  and  limbe  are 
spasmodically  contracted,  atnl  tlie  stools  are 
susiieitUt'd.  The  only  thing  winch  i;ives  relief 
is  the  expulsion  of  flatus,  and  tlie  consequent 
reduction  of  the  tympanitic  state.  Tlie  a[>pro- 
pr.ate  remedies,  after  lancing  the  gums,  seem 
to  be  draughts  or  enemat.i,  containing  a  few 
grains  of  asKif<stida,  and  two  or  three  drops  of 
nudanum,  fiiotioti  of  the  abdomen  and  spine 
with  aa  anodyne  liniuMut,  and  the  ioducttim 
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of  a  iwe  msdK  uf  Um!  U>welb  by  some  i^^entle 
aperiflllt,  or  a  soap  suppository.  Mr.  Pum.sh 
has  recommended,  as  an  immediate  mo<Je  uf 
rehef,  the  extractiuii  uf  the  air  from  the  rt-clum 
by  means  of  a  syringe. 

Jiaviog  ahready  ailudcd  to  disorders  of  the 
fliiBt,  we  diall  here  only  add  that  a  suscepti- 
bility to  catarrhal,  and  even  neripneumonic 
afieoiows  seetni  to  be  ocGaaonulT  mduoed  bf 
leediinf .  When  the  praMooe  of  mflunnation 
is  intiif  ;it(  (i  by  fits  uf  couiihinv;  so  juiiiful  a» 
to  make  die  child  cry,  and  by  soreoeaa  of  the 
chart,  dyspncea,  anorein,  and  feveriahncM, 
after  lancing  the  gums,  repeattil  juiriiative!*, 
emetics,  and  diapbor^ics  wdl  often  atford 
much  idief;  taut  in  eevora  cuei  leechee  «Bd 
blisters  must  never  1h-  omitted. 

The  dry  nervous  cuugh  of  irritation  is,  how- 
ever, by  far  the  most  frequent  species,  nod 
may  ucrasionally  be  much  alleviated  by  ano- 
dyiic  frictions  of  the  spine  and  abdomen, 
though  it  often  resists  all  tnttniMt  till  aAer 
the  tooth  is  cut,  and  then  c«ises  spontaneously. 
Cough  at  llus  period  sctros  sometiuies  lu  de- 
pend on  an  intatnediate  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  as  is  indicated  by  the  state  of 
the  tongue,  tensicm  of  the  abdomen,  unnatural 
ituols,  and  the  absence  of  fever:  here  emetics 
and  puigatives  are  the  af^propnaie  wnediee. 

AlTectiom  of  the  bnun  and  mrvtnit  system 
may  occur  in  every  decree  from  a  tslitrhf  uul 
fiaiMuog  determination  of  blood  to  those  oi^pms, 
«p  to  die  moat  violent  irrHaticii,  congestion, 
or  even  iiiflanimation.  Ttie  pain  in  the  gyms 
keeps  tlie  nervous  system  in  a  state  of  constant 
encitement,  which  is  favouiableto  tbe  develop- 
ment of  sp;i^TT!f>flic  aflt'ctions. 

When  Uiere  exists  considerable  pietiiora  and 
drowsinew,  the  nw  cf  purgatives  and  leeches, 
with  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  indis- 
pea!a.ble.  On  the  utiit-r  hwd,  a  stale  ot  in- 
somnia is  occasionally  nxluced ;  or  the  sleep  is 
much  interrupted,  and  t)ie  inRuit  often  awakes 
with  a  start,  frightened  iuid  crying.  This 
should  never  be  overlooked  by  the  physieilii, 
as  it  indicates  a  condition  m  which  Uie  occur- 
vence  of  epilepsy  or  convulsions  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  It  setms  sonieumes  to  de|>end 
on  cerelHal  congestion,  and  sometimes  ou  de- 
nngement  of  digestive  organs,  though 
occasionally  it  is  purely  nerv<ius  ;  and  acctird- 
ing  to  whichever  oi  these  may  be  its  cause,  it 
will  require  the  use  eidier  of  leedm  and 

Eurgativee,  or  of  anUqitBBMidies  and  winn 
aths. 

Where  much  fever  aoooaipanieR  dentition, 

convtilsiona  often  occur,  especially  if  the  bowels 
Ik-  in  a  constipated  state.  Neither  feeble  and 
irritable,  nur  large  and  fine  inCuatS  are  evmpt 
from  their  attacks ;  but  tlie  latter  are  the  most 
apt  It)  be  cut  olf  suddenly  by  them.  It  is  with 
the  protrusion  of  tlie  anterior  molars,  or  of  the 
canine  teeth,  that  they  most  frequently  come 
on;  and  they  are  ocuusionally  preceded  by 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  trembUog  of  the  hps,  and 
other  premonitory  symptoms.  They  are  not 
alwa3rs  so  dangerous  as  is  commonly  imagined, 
rind  are  h'.u»l  so  when  confined  to  spasmodic 
mouoDs  of  the  eyes,  £ioe,  and  arms.  But  if. 


un  tilt:  oliier  hand,  tiie  hts  are  vay  geneiai  and 
violent,  and  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  they 
are  then  always  very  alarming.  They  occasion- 
ally terminate  in  apoplexy  or  paralysis.  As 
very  fnmidable  convulsions  have  been  known 
to  cease  immediately  on  the  gums  being  iaaced, 
this  ojieTatiun  should  never  m  neglected  vthere 
they  appear  swollen  aiKi  pamful.  Tepid  baths, 
hMcbes,  puii^ve^  narcotics,  and  wampvh 
modics,  are  seveially  aseliil  in  dtflbrent  staian 
of  the  system.  Tlius,  if  pain  be  the  predorai- 
osQt  symptom,  we  shmild  avail  ourmves  of 
the  soothing  inflnenoe  of  teind  hashs;  if  the 
sl(  cji  be  lost,  the  cautious  use  of  narcotics  will 
be  ju»utiable,  provided  there  be  no  fever; 
otherwise,  and  especially  if  the  diild  be  ple- 
thoric, purgatives  and  leeches  mtrt  he  pre- 
mised. In  weakly  children,  a^salttiida  and 
eome  other  medhrines  of  the  antispasmodic 
class-  hnvf»  been  occasionally  found  useful. 
Si)niik.hii^  cold  wuter  ui  the  child's  face 
while  in  the  badi  will  often  cat  short  the  fit; 
and  when  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  very 
frequent,  an  issue  ai  ilie  back  of  the  neck,  or 
tiie  produi^OD  of  an  artihcial  eruption,  is  to 
be  recommended.  (See  Cokviilsioks,  In- 
fantile.) Underwotxi  speaks  of  a  transient 
palsy  of  the  aims  and  lei^s  occurring  as  each 
tooth  IS  coming  out,  and  which  does  not  require 
any  particular  treatment  beyond  attention  to 
the  gums  and  to  the  lx>vveU.  The  paralysis 
after  coovulsioos  is  often  permanent  and  bt^po- 
less:  leeches  and  connter^rritation  10  the  spine 
should,  however,  (  nvf  ;i  triid  in  such  cases. 

Of  the  convubive  allections  occurring  during 
dentition,  one  of  die  most  tiMrmidable  is  ipaasi 
of  the  glottis,  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
termed  spasmodic  or  chronic  croup.  Dr. 
John  Clarke  has  described  it  under  th«  title  of 
"  a  peculiar  Convulsion  of  Infant  Children 
and  It  linn  also  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin. 
Dr.  Monro  has  alluded  to  it  where  he  speaks 
of  a  peculiar  species  uf  hydrocephalu-s,  at- 
tended with  spa.<tiu  of  the  glottis.  It  has  been 
written  on  by  Mr.  Pretty,  in  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  under  the  name  of  cerebral 
croup,  and  has  been  described,  in  France,  by 
M.  GuerKut,  under  the  tide  ttatdo-crmip  ncr> 
vfiur,  and  still  better  by  Gaidien,  under  ihat  of 
Spasme  /"  fn^rax  et  de  h  glolte  ;  and  by 
llidit«r,  ilaimatw,  Schmalat,  Wichmann,  &c. 
in  Germany.  But  the  latest,  and  mndi  the 
most  satisfactory  account  of  tl  u  list  is,  that 
by  Dr.  Alarsh,  in  his  paper  m  the  Dubim 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  to  whidi,  and  akn 
to  the  article  Gix)ttis,  Spasm  or,  in  the 
present  work,  the  reader  is  referred. 

A  peculiar  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet 
has  hvvn  mentioned  by  rn  '.i  nvfMM?  ;is  an  oo- 
ca&ionai  symptom  of  [kuiiIuI  kitimuoo.  It 
was  considered  by  him  as  in  itseU^  if  nol 
d«  !f!fd1v  benffirial,  like  a  .slight  diarrhtra,  at 
ieasl  uiunn)oriaul,  as  ht  found  U  to  cease 
spontaneously  when  the  tooth  came  up.  If 
any  feverishness  co-existed,  he  attributed  it 
not  so  much  to  those  tumotirs,  as  to  the  casual 
coincidence  of  deian^HMat  in  the  beewliy  «r 
some  other  oigjui. 
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Dr.  Keiiie,  of  JUith,  who  has  deaczibed 
tiiis  sinf!:alar  ■flk<wii  rmr  it  large,  aswiu 

ihnt  tfumgh  it  be  somedines  thus  slight  and 
traosieot,  yet  iii  mauy  caset  it  has  appeared 
to  oomtnate  a  part  of  m  diamo  of  a  nora 
■triklBig  and  si  ri<>u'%  nature.  Tlu  sw.  llms:, 
vrtucb  is  aituaUid  oa  the  back  of  Ute  hmd  and 
oo  tha  doroora  of  the  foot,  has  a  ooondecaMa 
degree  of  roundness  and  eltvntion.  •~\ich  m 
might  be  pruduccd  by  a  blow,  it  seems  to 
arise  suddenly,  and  is  of  a  mottled,  somewhat 
livid,  or  purplish  colour,  feclmir  rrtthrr  cnid, 
aud  exhibiung  no  aign  of  mtiaiuuuuun  ur  in- 
creased aanaability.   It  is  firm,  and  does  not 

E't  on  pressure.  It  will  occasionally  continue 
rwedis,  gradually  becoming  softer  or  as- 
suming somewhat  of  a  leucophlegmatic  huO) 
to  which  ooGaaiomUv*  hot  TOiy  lanly,  aedemt 
of  the  whole  limb  has  betn  knomn  to  super- 
vene. Usually,  however,  it  disappears  more 
suddenly,  without  passing  into  the  l«uo(^>bJeg- 
matie  stags.  It  is  generally  oonneeted  with  a 
sjrmptom  of  a  more  formidiible  character  than 
itself,  VIZ.,  the  apastic  cootiactian  of  the 
Asian  of  die  thnmb  and  toes.  The  Aramb  is 
rigidly  contracted  and  |)*rmancntly  lx?nl  down- 
wards, and  kid  Hat  upon  tlie  palm  of  tlie 
hand ;  and  in  like  manner  the  toes  are  bent 
down  to  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot.  The 
caipus  Ls  Also  sometmies  dniwn  down  by  its 
flSKMS,  M)  AS  to  mcrease  the  sphtridty  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  'llie  child  is  pwn.'sh  and 
restless,  but  dues  not  seem  to  suder  niucli 
pain  in  the  aftdsd  paits.  In  some  cases 
only  there  is  pyrexia  towards  the  evening ;  the 
bowels  are  commonly  torpid,  and  the  stools 
procuretl  by  laxatives  are  retid,  clayey,  green, 
aoiu^  and  slimy,  its  duration  is  from  a  few 
d^fs  to  several  weeks,  and  its  termniaiion 

ti.siiiJly  fa\ourabIe.  General  convulsions  have, 
huvvever,  itoaietimei  supervened;  in  one  of 
Dr.  KdUe'fl  eases  levsr  made  its  appeaianee, 
and  i\v>'  ;itht'r~  died  with  what  Dr.  Armstrong 
calls  syniplutiui  of  **  hectic  teething;."  It  is  a 
dissese  of  the  epoch  of  dentition,  end  as  die 
^^yml'^^tn'^  tiave  occasionally  fr-isril  immc- 
uiuiciy  alter  the  cuttina  of  a  touih,  ue  may 
conclude  that  teethmg  is,  at  times  et  leai>t,  its 
exciting  cause.  The  trt>;ttinffit  recommended 
by  Dr.  Kellie  consists  m  scaniyuig  the  gunxs, 
teoHmog  plethora  if  it  exist,  restraining  vascu- 
hir  excitement  and  local  determinalioiH  and 
regulating  the  alvine  discharges. 

Of  the  cutaneous  eruptions  connected  with 
denlitiMi  little  need  be  said,  as  they  seem,  by 
their  deiivalhpe  action,  like  a  lax  state  of  the 
Iwwels,  to  be  rather  u.sefu!  than  otherwise. 
The  principal  varieties  are,  aa  erythematous 
elHoreioenoe  bdiind  the  esii  (inteitngo) ;  cnisia 
lactea;  the  different  varieties  of  strophulus 
(the  red  gum  or  toothrash  of  the  vulgar); 
small  phlyetenw,  like  those  of  a  bum,  and 
evan^scfn?  rrd  spots  appearing  upon  the  face 
and  other  pam.  But  as  most  ot  these  may 
ooor  also  qnite  independently  of  dentitioii, 
we  can  be  rf'n:iin  of  the  comiexion  in  those 
only  when  they  make  their  appearance. 


cutting  of  a  tooth,  and  become  milder  or  dis- 
appear after  it.  Should  thejr  run  to  sudi  an 

e.xtent  as  to  becoriH'  iriM.iMr-.iMrK',  l;ixatives  are 
the  best  means  of  keeping  them  down.  During 
their  existence  exposure  to  oold  should  always 

be  Jivnirlr-i-l , 

Duica!>e  of  the  lymphatic  system  is  an  occa- 
siomd  remit  of  the  debility  often  induced  by 
teething,  and  is  manifesieil  m  llie  euhmjcment 
of  the  cervical,  inguinal,  aud  mesenturic  glands, 
&c.  In  these,  as  in  all  other  scrofulous 
affections,  our  chief  attention  should  l>e  turne<I 
towanbi  the  improvement  of  tlie  geiieml  health 
by  good  air,  nutritive  food,  leglklar  exercise, 
attention  to  the  digestive  fWgan^  and  other 
measures  to  which  we  have  alhtded  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Tfie  ucond  deR/ilion^llie  milk-teeth  gene- 
mlly  begin  to  fell  out  riwot  the  seventh  year, 
I  s  I  lewhat  earlier,  and  are  replaced  in  the 
course  of  hve  or  six  years  by  Uie  permajjeot 
teeth,  which  usodly  come  up  with  little  or  no 
pain.  t'a.se.H  do,  however,  occasionally  occur 
u  which  there  is  considerable  local  irritation, 
and  eonasquent  enbrgement  of  the  glands 
about  the  jaw  and  neck,  ophthalmia,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  ttc.  The  wisdom-teeth,  whidi  are 
cut  about  the  twenty-sieventh  year,  or  occasion* 
ally  much  later,  are  often  pro<luctive  of  con- 
siderable uneasiness  and  swellmg.  The  pain 
being  sometimes  periodically  intenititient,  Ims 
been  mistaken  for  an  a^nush  or  rheumatic 
aJi'ecUou,  and  treated  wiiii  kirk  and  similar 
medicines.  C:i.ses  are  mentioned  where,  from 
the  impo-fect  development  of  Uie  jaw,  there 
has  not  been  room  enough  for  the  dentes 
s;ij)ientia;  to  come  easily  fonvard  ;  iuid  hence 
much  pain  and  swelling  of  the  together 
widi  violent  headach,  inflamniation  or  the 
eyes,  pain  in  the  ear,  and  abscess  near  tiie 
aiqgle  of  the  jaw,  have  lesukad.  Free  incision 
of  the  gum,  or  even  extraction  of  a  tooth, 

may,  in  soine  of  r.i-f--,,    ho  nwes*ar\, 

ahmg  with  leeclies,  toiuentaltans,  and  poultices 
to  IM  eatemal  swdling. 

The  second  set  of  teeth  occasionally  come 
up  before  the  hmt  have  fallen  out,  and  we 
have  then  the  singular  ap{)earance  of  a  donblf 
row  of  teeth  :  on  the  other  h;md,  there  are 
lattauces  on  record  of  individuals  who  did 
not  begin  to  get  the  second  set  till  they  were 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.  The  cases  in  which 
very  old  persons  have  cut  a  third  set  of  teeth* 
are  so  extremely  rare,  that  we  only  allude  to 
them  because  their  development  has  been 
sometimes  accompanied  with  excruciating  pain 
and  other  circumstances,  wliich  might  be  ex- 
tremely puniiag  to  the  practitioner  if  not 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  aoeh  m  ooonnenoo. 


DERIVATION  {tnmdmvan). 

may  be  receivcfl  in  two  acceptations ;  it  may 
apply  to  an  eHect  produced  on  any  morbid  ooo» 
imion  of  paits  by  an  attifictal  itritatioD  or  deter- 
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the  primary  one ;  or  to  the  removal  or  diminu- 
tion of  a  morbid  condition,  consequent  on  the 
occunence  of  «  new  irritation  or  eicitatioD  of 
Mtion  not  artHtcially  produced.  Thtis  when  a 
Mistfr  is  ;i|i[ilif<l  111  a  ca>t-  of  pneumonia,  with 
relitf  of  lite  pulmooary  disease^  we  have  an 
txample  of  the  6iit  acceptation ;  and  when  a 
disease  of  the  lunps  siiUm<!i>  <>n  ilu'  (><  lurreni  e 
of  a  cutaneous  erupuon,  or  of  a  diarrhoea,  we 
bave  an  instance  of  the  Moond.  In  either  case 
the  princifui!  jkitholnc^iraf  phrnomcnon  is  the 
d)an);c  of      ^tat  of  irritation  or  excitement. 

l%e  term  rt  vui$km  it  ooe  better  adapted  to 
express  this  [ihriinmpnon.  but  it  mattrtN  little 
wluch  phnu>i,  we  uiiupt.  1  iie  older  ttutlioni  en- 
tered into  many  aiguinents  res]>ecting  the 
diff(>rence  lH;twecn  revulsion  and  deri>-ation« 
but  as  their  ideas  on  theiie  subjects  were 
founde<l  on  fiUse  pbyiiplogieal  views,  wc  aluJl 
paM  them  by  here. 

mie  drciimstanoei  under  which  derivation, 
.xs  takt  II  iti  itH  first  acceptitioa,nobM»cdfiiH^ 
be  thus  enumerated. 

Ftm,  the  appUcalioo  of  agents  to  the  two 
great  surfaces  of  relation,  namely,  the  skin  and 
mucous  raembiaoesy  calcuUitea  to  irritate  or 
merely  increase  the  normal  action  of  these  tis- 
«u<ps  ;  :xiii|  5orori(llv,  tho  use  of  stimulants  fa!- 
ai  lated  to  excite  tiie  secretions  of  various  of  tJie 
parencbymalous  organs.  Under  these  heads 
may  be  fnumpmlril  all  the  irritatiriLj'  ;tpp?ir"a- 
tious  which  we  luakt-  to  ti  e  skui,  such  ai  can- 
thaiides,  ammonia,  tartar  emetic,  Iceland  also 
the  use  of  friction  and  heat.  Wlien  we  employ 
jnirpatives  to  cure  a  dropsy,  or  a  disease  of^  the 
skin  or  of  parenchymatous  oi^gans,  when  we  use 
diaphoretics  to  relieve  a  muooua  inftammation, 
ormnretics  to  remove  serous  efRisions,  we  act 
on  the  denvati>'e  or  revulsive  system,  and  the  re- 
medies are  in  all  caiea  derivativea  or  revulsives. 
In  some  of  these  oases,  we  core  oraHenaleAe 
original  disease  by  the  prodviction  of  a  new  in- 
flammation in  the  jpart  acted  on,  as  in  the  case 
of  blisterinf ;  in  others,  the  part  acted  on  is  not 
nia<lt'  thv  Stat  of  a  new  inflainmaticn,  but  its 
normal  secretion  is  excited  and  increasedf  as 
in  the  oase  of  warm  bathing  pradudi^  di^ 

phorrsis. 

'Die  !»tcoiui  example  of  aruricial  dt^nvation  is 
the  produetiun  of  irritation  in  tissues  deeper 
seated  than  the  skin,  but  still  exterior  to  the 
viscera.  Of  this,  the  use  of  setuns  and  issue:* 
ia  «o  crampte. 

But,  as  we  have  already  shown,  derivation  or 
revulskm  is  often  (bund  to  occur  independently 
of  any  artificial  excitation,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  comes  to  be  of  the  highest 
interest  tn  medicine.  As,  however,  it  is  more 
immediately  (  I'lmeded  with  metastasis, we  shall 
in  this  place  merely  sketch  the  leading  physio- 
logical nets  connected  vrith  this  species  or  de- 
rivation. One  of  tlie  mo^t  interesting  of  these 
is,  that  this  revubion  often  occurs  between  ana- 
logous tissoes ;  thus,  in  cases  of  infhunmatioD 
of  the  synovial  membranes,  the  sudden  sub- 
sidence of  the  disease  is  commonly  followed  by 
inflammation  of  some  of  the  serous  membrane^ 
such  as  fdbe  pcricantium,  pentccwttm,  ptoum,  or 


arachnoid.   Agafai,  a  patient  has  diaithoa;  this 

siuideiily  subsides  and  is  succeeded  by  violent 
bronchitis ;  be  has  a  disease  of  the  skn,  which 
is  repressed,  and  dw  mueous  membnuMS  h^ 

conic  eiiLrazeil.  or  vice  vrrmi.  But  this  rule  is 
by  no  means  so  general  as  lo  Ibtm  a  law  in  pa- 
ttolofry,  for  we  find  very  msmy  inrtanoss  of  ex- 
ception ;  fi  r  r  \;i!i)p>c,  the  (H'<  urrtiie»>  0'  asc  ites 
after  supprtM>j>iou  of  the  jierspiratioii,  heinor<> 
rhatre  firom  the  kidneyi  after  me  desqaamalkm 
of  measles ;  the  alternation  of  caUurh  and  hemi- 
plegia; of  gout  and  gastro-eateritis,  or  bron- 
chitis; ot  mum  and  csdeoia  of  the  loarer 
extremittr<<. 

\\  e  ^i»all  nut  hvsa  cx^tiiuuc  the  relation  of 
cause  and  et^-ct  in  these  examples  of  convcflskm 
of  disease;  it  may  suflice  to  remark,  that  in  some 
cases  the  su  bscquent  or  secondary  disease  appearji 
to  arise  from  the  cause  so  well  illustrated  by 
liroussais,  naaraly,  the  predominance  of  the 
sympathette  over  the  primary  irritatioti ;  while 
ill  '  In  rs  it  seems  to  result  from  a  murbui  c«»n- 
dttion  of  the  whole  system,  consequent  00  the 
subsidence  or  removal  of  some  local  irrita- 

tiiiii,  which,  frum  its  chn'iiic  diinition,  has  a|v 
pareutly  become  necessary  for  the  proper  balance 
of  the  constitutioa. 

Two  modes  of  ri  vulsioti  are  U8e<l  in  medi- 
cine, in  Uie  hrsl,  we  endeiivuur  to  change  the 
seat  of  iiritaUon  or  excitement  from  the  viscera 
to  the  surface ;  in  the  seLoiid,  we  change  it 
from  0114'  viM-'us  to  anotlier.  Tiie  first  may  be 
called  ilie  exterior  or  peripheral  re%-uUioa ;  the 
second,  the  inf»  rior  or  visceral.  To  the  first  of 
these  we  shall  in  this  article  principally  direct 
our  attention. 

Hie  modus  opetandi  and  then^peutic  appli<- 
cation  of  the  exterior  derivatives  are  questions 
of  |k;reat  interest  in  medicine.  In  soine  cvses 
the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  surftce  is 
IbHovmsd  by  great  relief  of  the  intemd  dissnsr, 
while  in  «)ihL'is  the  reverse  occurs.  To  deter- 
mine the  cases  in  which  the  fiiivourable  or  un- 
fnouiable  nsults  mav  be  teasoiHibly  expected, 
comes  to  be  a  gre;it  aesideratum.  Here  expe^ 
rieoce  is  our  chief  guide.  It  has  b«t:n  long 
known  that  blisters  will  relieve  local  inflama»> 
tions  of  the  internal  parts  under  thn  r  rircum- 
suuiccs ;  Ji'$ty  where  the  disease  is  ot  liie  acute 
character,  but  nnodified  in  its  intensity  by  active 
anti|)h!(>i^islic  mcattircs;  srcond/i/,  where  it  is 
acute,  as  respects  the  lime,  but  o<.cumng  in 
cases  where  the  powers  of  life  are  low,  as  in 
tvphoid  inflammations ;  and,  iaUi^f^  in  dironic 
diseases.  In  all  these  cases,  die  activity  of  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  diseased  port  is 
weak,  and  revulsion  taking  place  with  eas^  a 
rapid  removal  of  the  local  disease  is  often  the 
effect  of  our  treatment.  On  t!se  injurious  effects 
of  external  revulsives  iu  acute  inflammations, 
before  depletion  is  vsed,  most  authon  aie 
apree<l.  Rostan,  in  his  Clinical  M»  !;  ;:;( .  s:iy%, 
iievulsions  are  geueralJ^  contra-mdiuued  in 
theearly  stage  of  acute  diseases  when  there  is 
fever  and  the  subject  is  young  and  stninc." 
The  same  auUior,  in  anotiier  place,  sa^s  liial 
altliMugh  a  derivathrtt  eiftct  is  often  obtained, 
yet  that  in  many  cant  eicttaiion  will  follow 
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the  use  of  revulsives,  anU  an  effect  directly  con- 
traiy  to  that  ex]>ected  will  be  prudut'cd.  Mr. 
Porter,  in  hi^;  '  S  ir  i cul  Oh-iiTvations  on  the 
Diseases  of  tlie  L;u-)  rix  luid  TnicheVe*p'*'«''es 
luipself  atfangly  agiuiuit  the  use  of  blisters  in 
acute  lurynptis,  particularly  when  applied  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  part.  He  says,  they 
cannot  be  resorted  to  at  an  early  period  witlioiit 
coosideiabie  n»k  of  doing  mischief.  A  case  is 
rdated,  where,  in  acute  pneamonia,  the  applim- 
tion  of  ;i  blister  was  followed  by  uii  aggriva- 
tkm  of  the  sympioaiM  and  death.  On  duuection, 
«  pottioD  or  the  smfeoe  of  the  lunir,  exactly 
c<)iies|H)iiiI;ti.;  to  the  size  and  shape  of  t!ic  blis- 
ter, vaa  found  in  a  more  advanced  stige  of 
inftammatton  dnn  the  remainin;^  pulmonary 
tissue.  Many  other  :iutlior«,  miulit  be  quoted 
to  the  same  effect.  Our  own  ex^H-'nence  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  these  views.  We  have 
often  seen  n  distinct  exarCTlxilioii  follow  the 
upplicauuii  uf  a  blister  in  the  acute  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  or  ^ustio-enleritis  of  children,  in  cane 
where  bloodkttin'^  w:is  not  used ;  and  many 
medical  Aiends  liave  lufurmed  us  of  stniilar 
occurrences  in  their  own  practice.  Even  in  a 
few  chronic  cases  we  have  observed  the  same 
eSect  where  local  bleeding  lias  not  been  pre- 
mised. 

We  must,  then,  admit  tliat  external  deriva* 
Ihres  hafe  two  modes  of  action;  the  one  de- 
rivative, the  olhiT  <lirect!y  stimulant  on  the 
diiseased  |Kurt.  We  tind  ih^n,  as  we  stated 
beft>re,  generally  useiiil  in  three  sets  of  esses, 
iiaini-ly,  acute  inflammations  wlien^  eHtiend 
and  local  bloodletting  has  been  premLsed, 
typhoid  inAammations,  and  duonic  diseases : 
and  it  bpromes  pnibable  that  a  part  at  least 
of  their  utility  owing  to  tlie  direct  !>timulus 
eonveyed  to  the  capilhiries  of  the  diseased 
tissce.  A  state  of  these  vessels,  analopotis  to 
Andral's  tuthtmc  htipertmUi^  in  all  probiibiluy 
exisLs,  and  we  know  that  Stimulation  ts  often 
the  best  mode  of  removing  this  morbid  con- 
dition. This  will  account  for  the  injurious 
effects  of  external  revulsives  in  acute  cases 
before  depletion  baa  been  used,  and  is  not 
inconsisient  with  their  good  effects  in  cases 
of  a  different  description.  They  are  all  essen- 
tially stimulants.  If  the  iiiitaUliiy  of  tlie 
system  is  great,  an  increase  of  fever  will  be 
tlic  tL-<ult  of  the  sympatlietic  irritation  of  a 
blister,  and  in  thii>  way  the  local  mflammation 
will  be  aginnvaled.  Whether  the  increase  of 
the  local  di-!t'n-'!e  he  nhvnys  owin;i  to  this  cause, 
ur  nlteliier  it  may  occur  without  the  interven- 
tion of  sympathetic  fever,  are  qoCitions  of 
difficulty,  but  hajj^ily  not  of  gnat  piacticai 
iinrortance. 

ne  ol\en  find,  in  cases  of  inlettse  iintation 
of  internal  or^'an»,  iliat  blisters  will  not  vesicate 
the  skin,  but  that,  as  soon  as  tlie  di.seu^c  has 
been  modified,  they  will  produce  their  usual 
eiiect  Can  this  be  explained  by  suppoaing, 
that  in  consequence  or  the  intmse  inward 
determination,  the  surface  has  lost  a  iioriion 
of  its  vitality  1  In  such  cases,  the  veaicatioo 
of  the  tncAoe  is  often  not  tba  cani^  biU 
the  coRseqjuaoce  of  the  dimmutkm  of  diaanrod 
action. 


The  means  generally  employed  to  produce 
external  revulsion  are  theap^ication  of  blisters, 
sinapisms,  or  the  tartar  emetic  ointment ;  and 
the  use  of  fceions,  issues,  the  moxa,  lii-al,  aiid 
firiction.  In  tliis  country  the  most  conuaoti 
mode  is  the  application  of  blisters,  cither  im- 
mediately over  toe  dbieased  organ,  or  at  some 
distance  from  it.  Unpleasant  consequences 
oUmi  folio tv  even  this  simple  proceeding;  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  inniction  of  great 
pain,  the  prixhution  of  a  loo  violent  itiHiun- 
nuiUou,  and  the  occurrence  of  strangury. 
AU  these  bad  efibcts  appear  frequently  to  arise 
from  the  practice  whicii  cominoitly  jTcvail* 
of  allowing  the  blister  to  remain  on  fur  twelve 
or  even  twenty4bnr  hours;  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding totally  useleas,  and  constantly  inju. 
nous. 

Dr.  Leahy,  the  learned  Professor  of  the 
Pni  tir,  i  f  .Medicine  in  the  School  of  Physic  in 
Irt'laiul,  lias  lung  inveighed  against  this  practice. 
His  mode  is  to  remove  the  blister  as  soon  as 
decided  pain  is  produced,  although  the  |iart 
be  not  vesicated.  Simple  dressings  arc  then 
applied ;  and  free  vesioation  subsequently 
0CCUI9 ;  and  in  the  nu^ontv  of  cases  none  of 
the  distressing  effects  altnded  to  are  produced. 
We  can  s|>eak  from  our  own  experienci-  of 
tlie  su^xnor  efficacy  of  this  mode,  and  feel 
strongly  (iis|K)sed  to  believe  that  were  it  more 
coiistantly  pursued,  we  would  sec  fewer  cases 
of  tlic  acgravalion  of  internal  disease  from  tlie 
use  of  buSten. 

These  views  are  also  much  insisted  on  by 
M.  Uretonneau,  in  his  Tmit^  de  la  Uiphtliente. 
Ilis  mode  of  using  blisters  is  i>eculiarly  elegant, 
being  founded  on  tlie  cxjtcriments  of  Kubiquet, 
which  show  that  the  vesicating  principle  is 
soUiI'Il  III  fiitty  substances.  A  piece  of  ex* 
treme!)  iliin  jK\j>er  is  inserted  between  the 
bluster  and  skio,  through  which  of  course  the 
oily  solution  penetrates.  Many  of  the  in- 
couveniaices  of  the  common  mode  of  blistering 
are  avoided,  such  as  tlte  long-c*ontinned  irrita- 
tion that  portions  of  the  canlhariib  s  jmiduce 
by  stickmg  to  the  part;  the  unsightly  marks 
which  blisten  leave,  fiic. :  and  M.  Bretonticau 
states  that  during  six  years'  practice  in  his 
hospital,  there  did  not  occur  a  sitigle  case  of 
ischuria  after  blistering  performed  in  this  way. 

Some  prm  titit);ieis,  pailiciilarlv  on  the  COn« 
tinent,  prefer  applyuig  blisters  always  at  some 
distance  from  the  seat  of  disease;  in  this  way, 
according  to  t^cir  opinion,  avoiding  tlie  danger 
of  direct  stauuiation.  Facts  lu-e  still  wanting 
to  enable  us  finally  to  determine  on  tlie  relative 
merits  of  these  t-.vo  modes  of  proceeding  ;  but 
if  the  use  of  a  blister  over  a  part  affected  wiUi 
acute  inflammation  is  amwed  uniii  its  ca- 
pillary irritation  has  been  modified  by  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  we  believe  that  the 
I»actice  will  generally  be  found  safe. 

The  use  of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  as 
recommended  by  Jenner,  bas  flow  become 
very  common.  In  some  cas<\s,  however, 
it  »  productive  of  great  disuess,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Ibnnation  of  targe  and 
angry  pustules ;  a  circumstance  in  most  cases 
arising  from  the  use  of  too  great  a  quan- 
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^ty  vt       Mit  in  fimidafF  ilie  ointmsnt. 

A  drachm  to  tlie  ounce  of  larl  is  i!.'  .-iual 
proportion ;  but  if  we  employ  a  dinmiisbed 
quanuty,  thetemedjwUlactiiradibellv,  and 
fmjueiiily  willj  littlf-  (»r  im  (!i>ir«ss  to  the 
{liiUeot.  From  a  acrupie  to  half  a  dradun 
of  the  «a1t,  finely  polveriMd,  b  gCMftlly 

suffioK  lit  ;  and  in  ihi<  '.y.tv  -.in  ''\r«'Ti!(ive 
eruption  of  minulb  piisiuU>  wiU  bt  produced, 
fron  whidi  we  bavi-  never  s<«a  mof  uiiplea- 
snnt  roTT^cfinrnces  to  follow.  An  f^traordinary 
eii«cl  of  titi>  mode  of  counter-imtatioii  has 
been  Kfcral  time^  observed,  namely,  the  Bti> 
piifventioti  of  \ioient  irritation  about  the  parts 
of  ^enpRUiou.  At  tint  it  was  supposed  that 
the  irritatiO'^'  !<\ib»ui!icc  « «  directly  conven  ed 
to  the  parte  me»m  of  the  patieat's  bands; 
but  this  opintOD  is  untenable,  as  the  erap- 
lioti  liiis  <n  rurred  in  cases  whfre  the  nn'atcst 
cautioo  was  used  to  prevent  any  direct 
eonvetaooe  of  the  <mitment  to  the  genitala. 
T'm^  circumstance  is  notfd  by  Dr.  Mackin- 
tosii,  in  his  Practice  of  Physic;  and  both 
Dr.  Omvea  ami  the  wnter  of  this  arlielo 
bare  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observinsr 
it  in  tlie  Meatii  llmpital.  In  a  cai>«  which 
oocarred  in  private  practiM^  the  inflamoMtioii 
abofit  the  '.genitals  in  a  yotint;  fi-iirtlf  u  is  so 
severe  sm  tu  threaten  mortihcatiou.  Anotht^ 
unpleasant  resuk  of  das  mode  of  connter- 
imtation  is  tiie  occurrence  of  violent  and 
obstinate  vomiting,  particularly  where  the 
ointment  baa  becR  rnbbed  over  the  ^Mgutiie 
legion. 

We  dnll  now  proceed  to  consider  the  tise 

of  external  revulsion  in  cases  of  visccial  dis- 
ease. Authors  appear  t»  agree  as  to  the  im- 
propriety of  using  rerolsiftt  in  eases  of  disease 
of  tlif  hrain  when  it  is  aeuteii  and  particul:u-ly 
where  bloodlettnig  has  not  been  premised; 
Ihnt'fiiUT  bearing  out  the  doctrine  which  m 
have  enoeavottrcd  to  suppcirt  in  this  article. 

In  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spiiul  marrow, 
all  die  diiieeent  modea  of  levulsion  have  been 
practised  with  ereat  success.  Indeed,  with 
the  e^iccpUun  of  the  first  .sta'^e  of  acute  imtar- 
tions,  it  may  he  said  iliat  revuUifves  aie  of  the 
hitjlusl  utjlity  in  all  cerebral  disea'^e?,  whether 
fuactiuiial  or  urg;mic  :  where  coma  superveiiKs, 
and  in  chronic  affections,  the  best  results  often 
follow  this  piactiee.  Thus  in  all  the  forms  of 
paralysis  depending  on  disease  of  the  brain 
aiid  sninal  marrow,  the  various  revulsives  have 
long  been  recoj^nfiised  as  among  our  best  reme- 
dies; and  they  may  be  often  employed  as 
prophyhictics,  as  in  cases  wliere  axi  apo[)lectic 
disposition  dectdedlv  exists,  aad  where  the  liiB 
cf  the  patient  may  be  prolcHiged  by  Ae  liroe^ 
nae  of  a  seton  in  the  neck. 

Dr.  Jeonsr,  in  his  letter  on  the  influenoe  of 
artificial  eraptkaH,  speaks  m  tlie  hi^Mntlarmi 
of  the  utility  of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  in 
the  cure  of  insanity,  d^larmg  tliat  m  all  his 
cases  (eij^teen  in  number)  this  treatment  ttsc^ 
cwded  ill  removing  the  disease.  Dt  Hurrnw*, 
however,  is  by  no  means  so  saiigmoc ;  but 
Males  that  in  cases  where  insani^  has  aainad 
on  tlie  subsidence  of  n  ntritneous  eruption, 
or  is  connected  with  gasinc  imtatioo,  this 


treatnwnt  will  ametioiale  die  symptoina,  B« 

pn  fer<  the  use  of  the  ittlar  emetie 
to  that  of  blisters. 
In  Lallennnd's  "  LetUcs  snr  rBoc^phale,* 

a  case  :^  n  orded  hirh!y  iUnstrative  of  the 
fleets  of  poweriiil  revulsion  under  the  most 
nnfrvoufable  cliemnslBttoe.  A  patient,  up- 
wards "f  ■,*v  v(^ar^  nf  me,  became  affected 
with  syiii^>tom»  of  encephalitis,  in  cuusequence 
of  an'  iajiiiy  of  the  iMMd.  The  prominent 
symptoms  wf^e  «tupor,  paralysis  with  con\'ul- 
sions  of  the  ngUt  arm,  embanu^jntiU  of 
tpeedht  and  bss  of  memory.  The  circQm> 
stance  of  the  injury  of  the  head  being  unknown 
to  his  medical  attendants,  the  case  was  consi- 
dered as  an  example  of  idiopathic  fever,  until 
the  tenth  day,  when  the  patient  was  seen  by 
M.  Lalleniand  ibr  the  fim  time.  The  patient 
had  then  fretjucnt  aiid  kin<^-continued  fainting 
fits;  the  limbs  on  die  nght  side  were  coo- 
tmcted,  widi  complete  paralysis  of  sensation; 
the  eyelids  closed,  the  eyes  divergent  and  in- 
sensible to  li||bt;  there  was  complete  loss  of 
hearing  and  inteltifenee ;  the  body  was  co- 
vere<l  with  a  rr^'ri  sv,eat ;  the  respiration  fre- 
qutut  and  stertorous ;  aud  llie  puhie  iiuperce|^ 
tible.    In  dns  desperate  state,  Lailemand  a|^ 

plie<i  l*<n;|ir-_'  \\:]h'T  to  the  h'vrs  of  thf  jtitient- 
Tlie  tir->t  appUcauou  produced  a  siuddeii  niotiott 
of  the  whole  body;  me  left  arm  was  agitated, 
the  eyelids  were  raised,  aiid  the  pulse  bi»came 
perceptible  in  the  arm.  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  the  boiling  water  was  applied  to  the 
thi|^  widi  still  moie  remarkable  eflfects :  tim 
&ee  becsroe  red,  and  the  pulse  full  and  fin»- 
quent.  Ice  wa.s  now  applied  to  the  head,  and 
in  two  hours  the  sensibility  v^as  so  much  i»> 
stored  that  die  patient  firequetitly  attempted  t» 
renii  \i  t'  e  cold  application.  I'nder  this  treat- 
ment, with  the  occasional  ap(^icatiou  of  a  few 
leedMi  to  the  head,  the  patient  was  nearly  re- 
stored  in  the  course  of  '.■I'^hr  iliys  ;  aiid  in  two 
months  all  paralysis  liad  disa|ipeaied.  llie 
asdiars  produced  by  the  boiling  water  weaa 
verj'  deep,  and  suppurated  abundantly,  seien 
weeks  elapsitu  before  cicalrijauon  tt>ok  place. 
Ih-.  MaeUntDsh,  in  his  Practice  uf  Physic, 
details  a  case  of  serere  cerebral  affection  in 
fever,  where  liie  be^  re^ull^  followed  a  similar 
practice.  In  this  case,  however,  netAer  paf^ 
lysis  nor  coma  had  taken  place. 

in  the  employment  of  revulsives  in  diseases 
of  tlie  brain,  it  appears  most  proper  b<  select 
Su  the  place  <rf  sltmutetkm  some  part  remote 
ftmn  Ik*  ctanhun.  In  this  way  die  action  of 
the  revulsive  can  be  powfTftilly  assisted  by  the 
apf^bcatioB  of  cold  to  the  head,  as  by  the  use 
or  toe,  or,  beita|,  the  paid 

Abercrombie. 
We  may  here  notiee  die  nactioa  of  eonaMiw 

irritation  alnn<^  thp  spinal  column,  as  propoaed 
by  Mr.Teaie  lor  the  cure  of  hysteric  affections; 
and  which,  according  to  him,  has  been  ibllowad 
hv  the  l>esl  effects,  ItWOult^  tippf'ar.  howpvpr, 
tiiat  as  yet  a  suthcient  number  oi  obe»erv  aUutis 
has  not  been  made  to  establish  the  patholo- 
(rical  views  on  which  this  j nrtK-e  is  foumlecL 
Doubtless,  cases  of  spinal  irritauon  do  occur 
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wktem  Ut€  use  of  revulsion  may  be  followed  by 
the  best  results.  In  veterinary  practice  we 
have  known  {^ood  effects  obtaintd,  in  caaes  of 
Murax,  by  the  use  of  term  couBtavirritatkm 
ak>t>^'  the  spinal  column. 

hx  diiOMW  of  the  mpiratory  org:ans,  wiie- 
tfwr  of  tbeMCODS  meinbrane,  parenchyma,  or 
serous  invesliiunt,  n-vulslons  nave  long  been 
employed  by  pbyuciaos.  Th«  awne  piio- 
ctpks  frtiich  ftttde  ui  in  the  me  of  revutihw 
in  diseaises  of  the  liraiti  are  found  to  apply 
here : — impro[>er  in  the  acute  stage,  and  even 
tlangerous  when  the  irritalion  hu  not  been 
reduced  by  ami|)li'o'.ristic  measurrs,  they  are 
found  geiit^rally  uf  tiie  highest  utility  in  cases 
where  the  lancet  h.ts  h<;<.'ii  used,  and  where  the 
inflammation  is  of  an  ;L-itlifiiic  or  chronic  cha- 
racter, ill  simple  acute  laiyu^itis,  the  best 
authors  agree  as  to  the  impropriety  of  using 
blisters  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck. 
Ciuersent  and  Porter  exprew  themselves  moit 
strongly  oo  this  subject ;  tlie  former,  however, 
admitting  that  they  may  be  usefnl  in  the  ortAe- 
metnutp;  Imt  he  prefers  etnploying  them  at  a 
distance  from  the  affected  part  Indeed,  there 
are  few  disea»is  where  so  much  (aution  shouhl 
be  tised  in  anf  mode  of  tieataieot  wUdi  weuM 
havp  a  cliaiice  of  inrreasirr^  irrititioii ;  jls  we 
know  that  a  momentary  spasm  of  the  glottis 
may  niddetily  extinguish  life.  In  an  itrilable 
pattern.  th'»n,  ^^f  must  be  pxtremcly  cautious 
m  the  employ ment  of  the  revulsive  mode.  But 
in  dnonic  laryngitis  we  find  the  bej>t  elTecis 
fmm  cmintcr-irritatioii  in  tiie  uemlibourhovKl  of 
the  imn ;  repeated  blistenng,  Ihctioiis  witlt  tlie 
tnriar  emetk  CMttment,  and  the  use  of  the  seton, 
lieing  among  our  moiit  successful  nodes  of 
treatment  in  this  obstinate  disease. 

The  Kood  effects  of  severe  counter-irritation 
in  a  oese  of  chranic  laryngitis  of  long  standmg, 
nd  whidi  tlneatened  the  life  of  tne  patient, 
were  strikiiicly  e-veiuplilied  some  time  ai:o  in 
tlie  Meath  lloepital.  The  sjrmptonu  vera  ex> 
<remely  urgent,  and  were  not  alleviated  fajr 

l<v  1  lilK'diiig.  Two  blisters,  <if  mi;  two 
inches  wide  and  five  in  length,  were  applied 
akmf  the  ooune  of  the  steno-masloid  muscles, 

:iTid  fhe  vesicated  surface  sprinkled  with  finely 
powdered  tartar  emetic.  A  most  kevere  coim- 
tR'-iiritation  was  thus  produced ;  the  patient 
sufferL-d  exln'mclv;  but  die  laryngitis  wn-  c^m- 
pletely  remove<l,  and  we  believe  tiie  cure  was 
permanent. 

In  diNeasPs  of  the  bmi,'s  we  find  the  same 
general  pnnciplei  equally  to  apply.  We  have 
•eea  musf  inManeei  wlwre  the  symptoms  of 
acute  pneumonia  or  plenritis  were  clearly  ag- 
gravated by  the  empincul  of  blisters ;  but 
in  the  second  stage  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  most 
of  the  forms  of  dnonic  catarrhy  in  hoofimf- 
oough,  in  hepatintions,  at  passive  eengeations 
of  the  lung,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
pleurisy,  the  revulsive  practice  is  almost  aiwq^ 
R»11o«cd  by  the  beet  effM^.  The  utilitjr  of 
the  same  practice  in  tu^es  of  chronir  nlithisiis 
is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  cuuuuent  on 
ttheie. 

One  frf  tbr-  rtiiit;t  r)t-;trr--"iriij  r;rninis1anccs 
in  the  prugrt:^  ul  a  ca^e  o(  hy^wrtn^phy  of  the 


heart,  is  iite  occasional  increase  of  |mIpitations 
and  pRLcordia!  d.>iiL>s:  this  is  frequently  re- 
lieved by  the  application  of  a  bliMer ;  a  ciiw 
wimstance  whi^  omnbincd  vHth  our  know- 
hd^v  of  tJu'  efficacy  of  local  bleed  in^j  in  .similar 
cases,  addi>  greatly  to  the  probable  conectness 
of  Andial'i;  nptnicm,  that  m  many  such  fiioi 
the  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  an  irritation  of 
the  lutental  ineuibrane  of  the  heart. 

In  the  examination  of  the  efiisct  of  extemal 
revulsion  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  "-y^ti-.n, 
we  must  consider  its  employment  in  atiecttous 
of  Ifae  mucous  and  serous  membranes.  Bfoua- 
sais,  in  his  Flile;rma8ies  Chroniques,  endea- 
vours to  establisli  tliat  in  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  both  acute  and  chronic, 
such  practice  is  alwa>-s  improper,  and  that 
those  cases  of  altered  function  winch  are  re- 
lieved by  vesication  of  tlie  surface,  are  not  in 
leality  examples  of  inflammation  of  the  mu< 
coua  memhiwie.  This  assertion,  however,  ap> 
pears  too  peneml ;  botli  analogy  and  experience 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  acute  gastrin 
enteritis  the  nse  of  tcvuhnves  to  the  surface 
will  be  probably  followed  by  bad  consequences, 
but  this  is  kki  boat  applying  to  the  chronic 
aflbetioM,  where  we  know  dut  this  practice  is 
consbintiy  productive  of  the  best  enects.  In 
scirrhus  of  the  stomach,  m  chronic  diarrhcNt, 
or  dysentery,  in  ubes  mesenlnica,  the  great 
utility  of  external  revulsives  h.is  lon.r  iir>?n 
established ;  so  that,  as  for  as  the  afle<  tions  of 
the  gMlWMntestinal  mucous  membrane  are 
concerned,  thp  gpnenil  principle  which  we  have 
been  eudcuvounng  to  establish  is  also  borne 
out.  In  point  of  fittt,  Broussais  does  not 
aeem  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  utility  of 
stimulation  in  tlie  internal  as  well  the  external 
chronic  intianuuations. 

The  same  oondusioits  aie  to  be  (faawn  in  fhe 
case  of  peritonitis.  In  the  violent  acute  dis- 
csLHe,  and  iiiirtienlarly  Ixfoi'e  .reneral  and  local 
bleedmg  has  been  freely  {iremised,  a  blister 
oAsn  aggravates  the  symptoms ;  but  in  the 
chronic  and  asthenic  forms  of  t'le  disease,  as 
in  the  low  puerperal  peritonitis  described  by 
Dr.  Cnsack  and  Dr.  uoodi,  it  ia  (bond  that 
bli<;tprin<,^  t!  e  abdomen  ii  oflen  Mlowed  hy  die 

happier  ri>^ultj». 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cmnpian  Ibr  die 
pirticulars  of  a  remarkable  case  of  chronic 
abdominal  disease,  where  a  powerful  and  ex- 
tensive revdsioAwaa  followed  b^  the  pvatest 
relief  of  sytuptoms.  A  lady,  who  had  lalnjured 
under  ovaiiun  diiitmse,  with  acvere  symptoms 
of  chronic  inflammattOB  of  tiie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  as  evinced  by  diarrha>a, 
bloody  stools,  tenderness  of  the  abdonieo,  and 
emaciation,  was  severely  burned  in  consequence 
of  her  dotlies  takn^  fiie ;  the  neck,  arms,  and 
thsoot  were  the  seats  of  the  injury.  On  re- 
covering fR>ni  this  act;i<lent,  tlie  greatest  im- 
prDTemeot  became  manifest  m  her  genend 
•calA ;  the  bowels  became  regular,  nutritton 
went  on,  ^hr  ovarian  en'  trji  nt  :-i;bsided 
gMtly,  aiMi  tlie  patient  luts  since  enjoyed  a 
stale  ef  good  heaHh  whidb  oeold  never  have 
bt-^n  anticitwted. 

For  information  on  the  empioymeut  of  re- 
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nilsivps  in  diMsMs  «f  the  nrhiaiy  orgaos,  end 

in  affections  of  tltr  et^nrmtivu  s\>t(.'rn,  we  be^ 
to  rvfer  to  the  urUcU-s  on  these  subjects.  We 
■lull  merely  remark  that  many  pniclitioners 
avoid  the  upplicatiim  of  u  blister  to  the  loins 
in  acute  irrititions  of  tlio  kidney,  such  as 
nephritis  or  renal  calculus,  feurini;  that  stran- 

Eiy  would  be  certainly  produced.  We  be- 
ve  that  this  fear  is  quite  unlbatided,  and 

thdt  thr  ,i|>pln  .itioii  of  a  l)!i>tt-r  ti>  t'lt-  Imiis 

may  be  conktautly  had  recourse  to  with  the 
best  eRect  in  theae  cum.  Hiere  is  no  evidence 

to  >iu  \v  that  straiiKiif)  is  niorp  Imhie  to  be  pro- 
ductfd  by  a  blititer  to  the  luiiu  than  to  any 
otlitT  jiart ;  bat  it  ii  almost  certain  that  in  the 
m.ijouty  of  ro-ses  tlie  Mraii^ry  it  owing  lo  the 
Uii3iuaiia>;t.iueiit  of  the  blister. 

The  last  class  of  affections  in  which  we 
shall  enamiiu'  tlir  utility  of  revuIsiMs  is  t!iat 
of  fevers,  i^iuis  has  inve^stigated  liun  subjt-ct 
with  his  usual  pceciaonf  by  comparing  the 
effects  of  blisters  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
which  have  proved  fulul,  and  in  tliose  where 
recovery  took  place.  In  the  first  class,  he 
found  that  the  mean  duration  of  the  disease 
was  not  altered  by  the  practice ;  that  no  eflfect^ 
either  upon  tin-  tciniicniture  of  tlie  body,  or 
the  state  uf  the  circulaUoo,  could  be  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  blister;  that  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  tlie  cf  icbral  funttioiiN  un- 
derwent no  alteration ;  and  tiiat  in  the  remain- 
ing third  but  a  very  small  proportion  presented 
alleviation  nf  s\niptoms.  The  examination  of 
the  digestive  fuucUuas  shewed  the  same  results, 
so  tliat  he  concludes  thai  in  his  cases  the  action 
of  Llistpr5  pnduoed  no  effect,  fither  on  the 
duratjuuol  tlit:  disciia*;,  or  the  progress  of  its 
symptoms.  In  those  cases  where  recovery 
took  place,  he  concludes  that  blisters  had  no 
appreciable  effect  <m  tlie  disease,  ujjd  tlul 
they  perhaps  but  slightly  letard&l  the  con- 
valescence: so  that,  connecting  these  facts 
with  the  inconvenience  of  blisteis,  he  holds  that 
they  shou'd  be  banished  frosn  die  trcatnaent  of 
typhoid  fever. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  dnt  in  these 
Ciises  tlie  blisters  were  app'u^!,  lu  t  o\er  the 
splanchnic  cavities,  but  to  the  extremities;  the 
conclusions  therefbre  only  apply  to  tliis  ^lar- 
ticular  ?nodp,  and  affunl  no  rea;!>on  for  banish- 
ing the  u^  of  blisters  from  the  treatmeut  of 
typhoid  fever.  We  know,  indeed,  from  ex- 
PCTiencf,  t!i;it  in  rrrtnin  c:xsrs  their  utility  is 
roost  remarkable.  In  tlie  Uiajority  of  cases  of 
fever  the  attentkn  of  the  physician  is  princi- 
pally (iir«  rtwl  to  remove  itiUammation  or  cuii- 
geatiuits  in  some  of  the  grcil  cavities,  and  re- 
vulsion is  often  the  only  mode  left  10  him  of 
aoooffiplishing  his  object.  Thtis  in  certain 
cases  of  coma  oceorring  ai  an  advanced  suge 
of  the  disease,  the  greatest  advantage  is  de- 
rived fiom  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the 
head.  In  eatartnal  fever,  when  copious 
sfcittioii  set-,  ill,  and  the  powers  of  life  are 
low,  we  have  found,  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  the 
most  striking  advantage  from  free  blistering  on 
the  tlitst,  and  have  never  srcn  any  uMplca.sant 
resulL  So,  also,  where  pneumonia  occurs  in 
the  ooutse  ot  a  typhoid  lever,  the  applicatioii 


of  a  blister,  aft'  r  depletory  measures  ham  bean 

used,  or  wln  re  llie  si^iii  i->  » cuil  .iii<!  thf  powers 
ot  reuctioa  ai-e  slight,  Iivjls  hekii  fiequtiiily 
successful  in  ameiionting  or  removing  tiie  dis- 
ease. Our  exiicricnce  in  the  Meath  lio;ipitai 
leads  us  to  tlie  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  the 
utility  of  bli.st(>rs  in  fever  is  concerned,  we 
may  use  them  for  the  relief  ot  the  secondaiy 
tnmunmaiiORS  which  occur,  with  great  benefit ; 

always.    I  owever,    actJivj    on    the  principles 

wluch  we  have  maintained  in  this  article. 

(WiUimm  Stoke*,) 

DEKIVATiVES.    See  Derivahok. 

l)F.TF.innN.\TIO?;  of  blood.— This 
term  i.s  u;»tti  to  dcuott-  an  aiihix  of  blood  to  a 
particular  psut,  impelled  by  increased  arterial 
a'  tKin.  \\  hcii  Mail  afHux  exisi>  without  any 
obviuuit  mcreai*  of  impelling  jtjwer,  il  is  de- 
nominated congestion.  Both  may  coexist ;  that 
is,  congestion  may  first  take  place,  and,  on 
vascu'ar  action  becoming  excited,  determina- 
tion may  ensue,  increasing  still  further  the  con- 
gestion, and  superadding  those  lesions  which 
determifitttKHi  more  espectally  oocaswos  I  Of 
coiim  stion  may  be  produc<  <l  by  lU  ttrmiiiatioo, 
and  may  conttnue  ato  this  has  subsided. 

Congestion  is  more  or  leM  a  passive  condi- 
tion ;  Jflcriniiiation  is  always  aitive.  (.)n  de- 
terimuation  subsiding,  congestion  may  yield  to 
the  sanative  powers  dT  the  oonstitotion*  unaided 
by  medicine ;  or  it  niny  mntinuc,  and  n^|uire 
special  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  its  removal. 

W  hen  congestion  takes  place  in  any  part,  its 
origin  must  he  ascrilx-(i  lo  Some  weakness  of 
liie  vessels  of  the  part,  causing  tliem  to  vield 
to  the  ordinary  force  of  circulation ;  in  deter- 
mination, ves!***!'^  \vhi(  li  wviuld  resist  the  ordi- 
nary force  of  vascular  impulse  may  become 
over-distended  by  increase  of  momentum  ;  yet 
here  there  must  be  some  relative  weakness  to 
cause  them  to  give  way.  The  relative  facility 
of  yielding  to  distension,  thence  arising,  whe- 
ther natural  or  acquired,  may  influence  the 
locality  of  the  determination ;  or  Ail  may  be 
(liiec-tt'il  ])y  various  sympathies  and  lunoiis 
conuexioQS,  and  aL»o  by  some  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  stimulus  which  produces  de 
vascular  exriit II iLi  t.  Sotih'  determinations  are 
solely  attributable  to  nervous  sympathy,  as 
those  wliich  occur  in  health  under  mental 
ernntion.  In  bhishin;^',  f«'r  instancfr.  tl.t  n-  is 
obvious  determination  of  bluotl  lo  ll.i  i  lu  rks ; 
nay,  when  intense,  to  tlie  whole  m.«  k  ami 
breast.  SimiLir  ins-tames  might  l>e  adduced, 
but  it  is  needless  to  advert  to  them,  mor- 
bid determination  being  the  condition  un- 
der consideration.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  the 
influence  of  nerves  in  giving  dii-ection  to 
local  determination,  that  certain  stimulants 
determine  blood  more  pwticularly  to  certain 
organs,  some  causing  blood  to  ilow  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  brain,  while  otht.r>  ti  iuf  to 
induce  vascular  folness  in  the  liver  or  iu  other 
parts. 

Ditfrm illation  admits  of  being  inferred 
from  the  symptoms  which  denote  it,  these 
varying  according  to  iU  seat,  and  to  fhe  ftine- 
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IMNU  «f  the  ptit  afl^cted ;  the  Art  of  its  occ«n^ 

rence  is  ariijilv  vcrificil  bv  niHTOscoj  i(*  f\;inii- 
natioa  when  opportunity  tor  this  is  allorded. 

As  detenDhmtion  may  ensue  upon  oooges> 
tions,  so  may  •'■  t  c  fMilovM  'l  by.  or  pass  into, 
intlaiiunatwn,  ul  whicli  indeed  it  seems  to  be 
an  asuaitial  constituent.    But  as  congestion 
does  not  Tipcp«;Hriri!y  produce  determination, 
neillitr  doe»  dcternunation  pass  necessarily  into 
inHaranutfion.    Such  determination,  though  an 
advance  towiUYls  infUunmatioD,  and  prone  to 
p:l^^  into  ii,  may  yet  exist  so  ta  to  constitute 
f<»rn)i(ialil«'  disease,  and  llnis  r  iii'  Miif  fur  an 
indetinile  time  without  inHammation  ensuiug. 
Congestion  of  Mood,  kept  up  by  detemiination, 
may  take  I  liar*.'  in  thebnim,  liiii-^s,  livt",  or  any 
Other  organ,  without  evincmg  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomena <^  inflammation,  and  may,  in  each, 
cnn$c  appropriat*!  disturbance  of  funt  lion  to  a 
fornudable  exlt-nt.     When    such    ta^es  are 
treated  as  subordinate  degrees  of  inflammation 
they  yield  readily,  and  to  prarticp  less  active 
than  inflammation  would  rcquirt ;  but  when, 
from  the  absence  of  purely  inflammatory  sym- 
jrioms,  they  aie  refened  to  debtli^  or  some 
unexplained  nervous  deianf^enient,  and  are  in 
couM-qucncc  trcati'f]  \\u]t  stiinu!;mt»,  tlifv  nlbcr 
become  aroused  iotu  inflammatory  acuon,  which 
perhai>s  is  in  such  eases  the  happier  result,  as 
they  are  tlicn  troritcd  aright ;  or  t'li  v  lead  insi- 
diously to  disurgatiisation  of  structure,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  irre- 
mediable of  hnman  diseases;  for  though  me- 
dicine can  do  much  to  correct  functional 
disturbance,  and  can  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
mote even  restoration  of  structure  where  the 
or^nic  change  hivs  l>cc'ii  iilight,  it  cannot  supply 
new  organs,  nor  give  to  a  scirrhotts  and  disor- 
ganised mass  the  eflident  eneigies  of  a  healthy 
Tiscus.   On  which  account  the  study  of  deter- 
minations, and  of  ihf  causes  both  local  and 
oonstitutiocal  &om  which  they  arise,  is  of  the 
hishest  impoitance,  as  a  just  conception  of  their 
nature  and  tendencies  may  enable  llip  i>rae- 
titioiier  to  avert,  by  v«nr  gentle  means,  lesions 
of  the  (hune  whidi,  ir  suffered  to  advance  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his  art 
may  bt  unable  to  remedy.    Id  this  instance 
the  maxim     jtrincipiis  ubsta"  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  inculcated.     Tlie  special  determina- 
tions, however,  belong  not  to  this  place  ;  they 
either  constitute,  or  are  connected  with,  special 
diseases;  under  each  of  which  they  will  of 
course  be  found  respectively  noticed. 

(EAtanl  Barhm,) 

DIABETES.   Some  of  die  earlier  writen 

on  medicine  have  gj\en  different  names  to  llic 
di^ea^e  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  Thus  it  Ins  been  styled  diartkaa  vr*- 

tiimi.  /ii/Jrop.%  ltd  triattilam,  htfdtrvs,  dips^iru!!, 
morLiii  miibuiuitui,  Jiiuus  urifuc,  nimia  uniiit 
profiuio,  polyuria. 

Owini;  to  the  pxrf'^sivp  ^e  retion  and  fre- 
qnent  evacuation  ot  urine  in  ibis  aflection,  it 
has  also  been  named  diabrlex,  from  the  Greek 
verb  h«0mit»i,  which  signifies  to  pa<a  through: 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  urine  having 

vol.  t. 


fenerally  a  smell  of  benev,  and  a  sweetish 

tTJff ,  the  adje  live  inrUltu*  ha.s  been  employed 
to  deuole  this  character.  M.  Renauldin,  in  an 
able  article  on  diabetes  in  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  Mi'dici'e-,  and  .i'"ti  r.v.inis  Ur. 
Prout,  insist  \\^hm\  dctining  dial>clc>  tu  be 
**  a  disca^ie  in  which  a  saoduurine  state  of  the 
urine  is  the  characteristic  mnptom,"  although 
the  etymological  import  of  the  word  extends 
to  any  aflection  accompanied  with  an  immode- 
rate discharge  of  the  urinary  secretion.  It  is 
not  the  best  lo-i:ic,  however,  to  found  a  defini- 
t'  n  upon  an  hypotlu  M- :  and  as  there  are 
i)eveml  instances  on  record  of  palicnti  dying 
under  alt  the  symptoms  of  diabetes,  yet  witl^ 
out  the  s!ii;htest  indication  of  sug^r  in  the 
unne,  we  c<uiitot  fairly  di^ipose  of  these  by 
assuming  its  presence  in  the  latent  state ;  for  it 
may  be  latetit  in  t'le  mn«t  innrlental  rasp  of 
hysttru  al  enuresis,  and  then  iiow  could  Drs. 
itenauldin  and  I'rout  lefuse  the  name  of 
dialietes  to  this  fortuitous  sjTnptom  ?  We 
make  no  unfair  extension  of  their  hypothesis ; 
and  to  speak  truth,  chemists  have  as  yet  dis- 
covered no  Rood  test  of  either  sugar  or  urea 
wfien  in  small  quantities ;  nor,  were  they  perw 
fet  i,  oui,'!it  medical  men  to  take  their  n  suits 
as  deiiiiing  disease.  Diabetes,  like  ev(  rv  other 
malady,  must  not  be  defined  by  sMuptom  • 
or  symptom  6,  but  In  t'le  a-^jurei^Jte  and  (on- 
cateuation  of  the  leading  symptutns.  Of  these, 
immodemte  excretion  of  urine  and  cachectic 
emaciation  wem  much  more  characteristic 
than  sweetness,  liowever  i;eneral,  and  whuh  it 
ni'ist  lie  allowed  is  at  times  undistinguishable. 
All  the  modes  of  analysis  hitherto  devised  for 
indicating  the  vegetable  and  animal  oxides  are 
extremely  imperfect,  especially  when  these  are 
intermingled  with  <Hher  oxides;  and  the  most 
delicate  of  them  seem  to  consist,  not  in  de- 

mon-^tratinLT  the  pre-ence  of  these  oxides  them- 
selves, but  in  generating  new  bodies,  which 
are  su|>posed  to  lesnlt  fwm  the  re-union  of  the 
prima' y  elements  into  which  the  former  had 
been  sup{M)sed  to  be  reduced  by  the  operation. 
In  every  genuine  case  of  diabetes,  however, 
Dr.  Pitiut  contends  that  a  careful  nnalysix  of 
the  urine  will  detect  more  or  less  saccharine 
matter,  even  when  the  sensible  qualities  of  this 
fluid  fail  to  point  nut  the  lea«!t  sarrhanne  im- 
pregnation ;  for,  as  Dr.  WuU  lias  observed, 
sugar  may  be  present,  but  so  covered  with 
other  subsumces  that  it  cannot  be  at  all  detected 
by  the  taste. 

Hippocrates  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
ij^oiant  of  this  aifection,  for  we  And  no  allu- 
sion to  it  in  any  of  his  writings ;  but  Celsiis, 
Gale  a,  Aretanjs,  and  Alexantli  r  Trallianus, 
have  leil  us  histories  of  diabetes.  The  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  by  Aretsus  is  particularly  c^ear 
and  minute  These  writers,  however,  looked 
u|K*ii  ihe  di'-easc  simply  as  an  increai»ed  flow  of 
urine,  and  as  j>ro<  eedm?  from  renal  irritation, 
Ga'en  thovi.  lii  that  this  nfTeetion  bore  the  ><ame 
relation  t'»  the  kidneys  and  bladder  as  the 
lienlery  does  to  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Aretscus  considered  it  a  colliquation  of  the 
flesh  and  limbs  into  urine.    He  has  observed, 
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"  tliai  it  hu  the  UTtuul  uriran  coane*  mmelyt 

the  kidm  v<i  and  hladdL'r,  (or  the  ])atifntl  utver 
cejise  vojduii;  liieir  urine,  bul  ivi  hum  the  ojH'n- 
uf  tlie  HUtef^lucts,  Uie  stream  ts  p«r- 
[>etual."  Trallianui  adopted  much  the  same 
view  of  the  complaint.  No  further  li^ht  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  \\\>on  the  nature  of  diabetes 
uuul  the  time  of  liiis^  who  tirst  pointed  out 
the  saccharine  taste  of  diabetic  urine.  **  He 
subjects  of  tills  afltK  tK  II,"  that  able  writer  has 
reiuiirkedf  pass  more  urine  tluui  the  whole 
quantity  of  fluids  taken  into  the  body ;  they 
luivf  lu  sides  A  consUint  thirst,  and  a  slow  kind 
of  hectic  fever  idways  on  them.  It  is  very  far 
from  true,  as  sonn-  autliors  aitimi,  of  tlie  drink 
boins  H'^MMi  (Ii^(  li  ir)j;ed  with  little  or  no  altera- 
tion, for  the  until.-  in  all  that  I-  have  seen,  (and 
I  l>elieve  it  will  universally  be  the  case,)  di^ 
fcred  not  only  from  their  drink,  and  from  every 
other  fluid  in  the  animal  body,  but  wa-s  like  as 
if  It  had  been  inixe<l  wiUi  honey  or  with  supir, 
and  had  a  wonderfully  sweet  taste."  W  illis 
1ms  ably  investij^ted  the  principal  phenomena 
of  the  complaint,  an'l  <  iMKavi  ■un-d  to  |K)int 
out  Its  seat;  but  be  confesse:>  his  ignwauce  of 
its  causes  and  true  nature.  He  has  enume- 
nitrd  a  variety  of  remedies  adapted  to  the 
removal  of  the  di^ase,  but  he  admits  the 
difHenlty  of  ajtcertainine  what  are  the  true 
pur(K>ses  which  mitilit  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
Its  ciife.  At  the  commencement  of  the  diabetic 
lendeiicy,  he  found  a  cure  by  nu  means  diSU 
cu't ;  but  in  the  advanced  statje  of  the  disease 
such  a  result  very  seldom  occurred.  This  he 
supposed  was  owini;  lo  the  crasis  of  tJie  bltKKl 
beiiig  only  a  hule  loosened*  and  thus  readily 
brought liBck  again  into  its  fonner state;  but 
when  so  much  dissolved  as  to  h,i\  f  most  of  its 
parts  setiarated  from  each  other,  it  could  sel- 
dom, ir  ever,  be  restored.  The  treatise  of 
Willis  upon  diabiUs  has  been  trinslatttl  by 
Dr.  Latham,  and  published  in  his  i-acts  and 
Opinions"  conceminflT  that  aSectkn. 

Sydenham,  who  li\rr1  for  s<»verril  years  after 
Willis,  and  wai.  culemjKJrary  with  him,  has 
i>ot  alluderl  to  the  sweetness  of  the  urine  in 
diabi  tes,  thoutih  he  h.is  left  an  extremc'y  arn:- 
rate  description  of  ib*  causes  and  the  indica- 
tions of  its  cure.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
account  for  this  silence  of  Sydenham,  by  sup- 
posinp,  with  Dr.  Latham,  that  it  arose  from 
any  other  cause  than  mere  nKidvcrtcncy.  K\- 
periment  was  then  but  a  new  branch  of 
science;  and  the  practice  of  tasUnir  the  urine 
of  a  dial)t:'tic  patient  was  probab'y  fir-t 
adopted  by  NVillia,  of  all  men,  from  the 
beiipnninir  of  time;  nor  would  the  practical 
mind  of  Sydenham  consider  tlu;  announcement 
of  more  importance  than  if  he  had  been  told 
that  the  unne  of  hydiophobia was  bitter;  for 
what,  in  his  time,  was  to  be  leanit  from 
CJilitr  .'  After  Sydtiiham,  we  meet  with  notices 
of  this  affection  in  the  writings  of  Cullen  and 
Ileberden  ;  and  since  tlieir  time  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  elucidate  its  real  nature, 
and  to  establish  a  successful  mode  of  cure. 
Dr.  UoUo,  however,  strongly  rotised  the  atten- 
tioQ  of  (he  piolieasiott  to  toe  subject  by  the 


publication  and  extended  circulation  of  Caplnt 

iMeredith'.*  ra?c.  in  ulnch  he  proposed  n  new 
and  im|)ortant  ^lan  of  tr(>atraent.  Tu  tiiat 
author  eveiy  pnise  is  due  for  havinc  enabled 
us  to  form  more  correct  notions  of  me  nature 
and  cure  of  this  complaint.  The  names  of 
C'ruikshank,  (iinllestone,  Fother^ill,  Dobson, 
Latham,  Badlie,  Lubbock,  Uostock,  Wolka* 
ton.  Warren,  Hemy,  Bardsley,  Watt,  Satter- 
If'V,  rmnt,  and  Marsh,  may  be  mcntionrtl  as 
those  of  valuable  contributors  to  the  general 
fbnd  orinfbrmation  which  we  now  possess  con- 
c»  niin|i5        formidaMt-  malady. 

it  has  been  sup|M/^  tiiat  diabet^  is  a 
disease  of  more  common  occurrence  at  the 
prf«;»'nt  time  than  formerly,  hrttui^e  wp  meet 
witii  HO  few  notices  of  the  complaint  m  tlio 
writings  of  authors  firam  Willis  to  Rollo,  com- 
p.ired  with  the  numerous  authentic  records  of 
diabetic  c<Lses  since  the  valuable  (niblication  of 
tht  latt<  r  physician.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  disease  is  now  better  understood,  and 
it^  symptoms  are  more  generally  known,  so 
that  not  a  few  cases  winch  would  formerly  have 
been  classed  under  the  head  of  phthisis  or 
tabes,  are  now  ascertained  to  be  genuine  enm- 
plt's  of  diabetf^.  Dr  Storer,  of  Nottingham, 
states,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  ilollo,  that  he  had  not 
seen  a  single  instance  of  diabetes  during  six- 
teen years  in  which  he  had  the  care  of  an 
iiitinnary,  containing  upon  an  annual  average 
Hfky-two  in-patients  and  three  hundred  out- 

Eatienfs.  In  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  dia- 
etic  patieiils  not  unfrequently  present  them- 
selves for  admission,  and  it  jcreneralty  &lls  to 
the  h>t  of  ^h  of  the  medical  oihoen  of  that 
institution  to  receive  several  cases  under  his 
care  d-Mrin*^  the  year.  On  inquiry,  we  have 
found  that  the  same  holds  true  with  other 
extensive  public  hospitals.  In  private  practice 
too,  instances  of  this  disease  arc  by  no  mrans 
uncommon;  for  we  believe  tliere  are  few 
medical  men  who  hare  a  fidr  Aare  of  profes- 
sional emj)1ovmfnt,  to  whom  cas(*s  of  diabetes 
have  not  somewhat  frequently  occurred.  Dia- 
betes (X  ( \irs  in  earty  as  well  as  in  advanced 
life.  Hebt  rdrn  rrrrtneously  supposed  that  it 
exclusively  uuacked  the  ajjed  and  infirm.  We 
have  witnessed  two  instances  of  this  disease  in 
children  under  six  years  of  age ;  and  Dr.  Venifc- 
bles  hoM  also  reconled  several  marked  ca.<es  of 
infantile  diabetes.  A  very  distinct  tx  imple 
connected  with  the  process  of  dentition,  and 
in  which  die  urine  was  sweet,  is  related  by 
Morton.  More  than  half  of  the  cases  seen  by 
Dr.  W  att,  and  he  believed  the  same  observa- 
tion would  hold  widi  regard  to  all  that  have 
bprn  published,  occurred  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  forty-five :  and  of  the  other  half  a 
greater  number  were  below  the  former  of  these 
ages  than  above  liie  latter.  Oi  the  whole," 
he  says,  the  best  marked  and  most  lapid  in 
tlieir  progress  have  occurred  in  the  irttf  prime 
of  life,  and  when  the  constitution  was  supposed 
to  be  in  its  full  vigour.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
period  of  life  completely  secure  from  the  dis- 
ease, though  few  instances  have  been  lecorded 
wider  the  age  of  puberty.   I  hate  met  with 
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pne  inste&ee  in  a  boj  of  tlire«  vears  of  age. 
It  tvas  moat  distinctly  marked;  the  tiritie 

amounterl  to  six  or  srvcn  pint«i  dailv  ;  xhc  m>- 
racious  ii{>|»c>tite,  urgent  thirst,  awl  and  skiii 
were  vei7  remailtable.  lie  had  also  {  hytuosis, 
and  aftt  runrds  <?iipi»v(--5-jr  n  .if  urine.  The 
disuse  Itnmnuled  in  :i  hitai  dropsy." 

This  di!«€a<(e  not  unfrequeiilly  makes  its  ap- 
proach insidiously ;  and  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens tliat  the  first  symptoms  are  often  disre- 
garded, and  the  complaint  is  allowed  to  advance 
for  aome  time  uDCODtrolled  by  medicine.  The 
incieaaed  (low  of  mine  is  merely  regarded  as 
the  necessarv  efTert  of  the  thirst,   and  tliu 
dtscoreiy  of  the  saccharine  condition  of  this 
fluid  is  also  mosUy  «ceidental;  Init  when 
hectic,  emaciation,  find  dtViilitv  have  '?npcr- 
veoed*  a  more  strict  inquirv  mto  the  sym[>tonis 
is  fenerallj  institoted,  and  the  veal  naiun-  of 
the  friTnplaint  becomf"^  fidlr  a^rprtnintd.  Tliu 
uluiui>t  constant  desire  to  maiie  water,  and  the 
iimtiable  thirst,  particularly  during  die  niKht, 
are  two  most  distressing  symptoms ;  tht?  patient 
bein''  obliged  to  be  supplied  with  a  l:ia;c 
qiiantity  of  fluid  near  his  bed-side,  and  having' 
to  rise  six  or  seven  times  or  oftener  to  evacuate 
the  bladder.    The  urine  has  a  aJiftht  straw 
colour,  and  sweetish  taste,  and  yiiKls  on  fva- 
pontitm  a  considerable  quantity  of  saccharioe 
extract.  The  amount  of  this  secretion  passed 
during  tlic   twenty-four  honrs  is  soinetinus 
very  cousuknible.    It  has  exct-tded,  m  more 
than  one  instance,  seventy  pounds.   In  the  case 
of  Smith,  dt  tai!(  d  in  tiio  writer's  '*  Uospital 
i'tucln  attd  OOstrviitioiUj"   liurty-aix  |>ints  of 
urine  were  voided  in      course  of  twenty-four 
hours;  and  in  that  of  Johnson,  thirty-two  pint3. 
The  discharge,  generally  speakinvr,  is  less  than 
the  liquid  ingesu ;  but  it  has  been  found  in 
one  or  two  cases,  that  the  iiquid  ^esta  liave 
coBsidetahly  exceeded  Ae  whole  amount  botfi 

of  (he  solid  and  liquid  ingesta.  This  fact, 
though  denied  bv  some  writers,  has  been  satis- 
fiKlorily  established  by  Dr.  Baidsley,  whohu 

shewn  that  the  excess  of  the  former  cannot  be 
accounted  for  solely  on  the  supjiositiou  of  its 
being  derived  from  a  general  wasting  and 
diminution  of  the  .solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the 
system ;  fi^r  in  two  or  tlu-ee  mslajjces  du- 
rinj,'  the  period  m  which  the  register  c'early 
pointed  out  almost  a  regular  daily  excess  in 
the  amount  of  the  urine  compared  witli  Uiat 
of  the  liquids  and  solids  taken,  the  patients 
had  gained  an  accession  to  thisir  wei^t  of 
many  pounds.  «  To  what  law  or  process  of 
the  animal  cionomy,"  the  author  jiist  named 
observes,  "  is  the  inippiy  of  this  superabund- 
ant quantity  of  wine  to  be  attributed?  Ts  it 
derived  from  cuticular  or  pulmonary  ahsorp- 
tiuu,  or  from  a  colliquation  of  the  humours  of 
the  body?  Eath  of  these  modes  has  been 
insisted  on  by  difTerenl  writers."  We  receive 
thti  fuel  wilhuut  fiaining  any  liypotiiesi.s  tu 
account  for  it.  The  researches  of  modem  j  1  .  - 
•iologists,  particularly  those  of  Kiapp  aiid 
Dangerfield,  do  however  render  it  extremely 
probable  that  this  superabundant  quantity  of 
fluid  is  ahaotfaed  by  the  lungs  from  th«  mois> 


ture  of  the  atmosphere.  Numerous  observa- 
tions demoiLstrate  that  ajmoat  every  kind  of 

matter  in  the  state  of  fluid  or  vapour.  intr»>- 
diued  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  is  rapidly 
absorbed  from  thenoe  into  the  circulation,  and, 
generally  s)>eaking,  tire!«Mits  it.self  at  the  kid- 
neys ;  thus  the  oil  ot  lurpetitine  manifeats  itself 
in  the  urine  witliin  a  few  luinutcs;  and  the 
amount  of  tliesc  facts  goes  to  prove  diat  there 
is  a  ftee  and  rapid  absorption  always  taking 
jtl.ire  on  tlie  surface  of  the  lungs.    On  the 
other  hand  absorption  Uirough  the  cuticle,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  cannot  be  demonstiated ;  while 
it  is  admitted  by  almost  evciy  one,  tli.it  nme- 
teuths  of  the  copious  exhaktion  of  tlie  pui mo- 
nary  surface,  which,  aoccnding  to  pro|)ortion, 
must  at  le;t<;t  be  ten  times  :vi  preat  as  that  by 
the  skin,  or  twenty  pounds  dady,  is  constanily 
in  the  act  of  being  re-absorbed  by  the  pulmo- 
nary surface:  and  sin*  e  the  avidity  of  tlie 
absorbents  is  kuuvvu  to  be  greatly  augiuenicd, 
as  in  dropsy,  by  an  incmaMd  diuresis,  while 
the  pulmonary  exhalation  must  be  prop<»tioii- 
ally  diminished,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  tlie 
absfirptiou  of  the  fluid  excreted  from  the 
bronchi  will  be  considerably  increased,  and 
thus  augment  the  quantity  of  fluid  egesta  above 
the  inL'est.i.    llieie  will,  moriover,  be  absorp- 
tion of  part  of  tlie  residual  air  iu  the  lungs, 
end  this  will  again  supply  itself  ftom  the  now 
moister  air  brought  in  n-om  the  atmo'^phcre  by 
inspiration,  to  what  extent  it  is  not  easy  to 
oompote ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  that 
any  such  computation  will  correspond  very 
exactly  wiih  the  weights  of  the  invresta  and 
body  at  different  tjm^,  the  means  of  taking 
which  are  often  much  more  fiillacious  than  is 
generally  believed. 

The  mouth  is  mostly  dry  and  parched,  the 
taste  is  perverted,  and  the  secretion  of  saliva 
altered;  a  tou^  viscid  phlegm  occupies  the 
fliuces ;  the  tongue  hivs  a  brownish  fur  on  its 
centre,  with  florid  edges;  the  gums  are  soft, 
spongy,  atid  bleed  on  the  sli^test  pressuva 
of  the  tongue  ac'Jiinst  fhem,   beint:^  mostly 
ulcerated  about  titc  roots  of  the  teeth ;  the  ap- 
petite is  usually  keen, and  sometimes  ravenous; 
unmsiiu'ss  ahont  the  stomath  and  lK)wels  is 
experienced,  clneriy  after  eating,  and  tlie  con- 
tents of  the  fbnncr  an;  not  unfrequently  dis- 
charged in  an  acid  and  undigested  state ;  the 
skin  is  rough,  dry,  and  unperspirable ;  the 
bowels  are  generally  costive;  there  is  frequent 
pain  and  a  constant  sense  of  aching  and  w  eak- 
ness  across  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  particu- 
larly on  tlie  least  exerti<)n  ;  itching  and  exco- 
riation, with  phjfmosis  of  the  prepuce,  occurs 
in  males,  and  an  uneasiness  about  the  meatus 
urinarius  in  fema?i  s  ;  tlie  semen  i>  discharged 
involuntarily,  chiedy  after  voiding  urine ;  and 
there  is  a  total  loi»  of  the  sexual  propensities, 
lieadach,  impaired  hearing,  giddiness,  ami  in- 
distinct vision,  are  mostly  present.     \\  lien 
these  symptoms  continue  only  for  a  short  time, 
thev  are  followid  bv  serious  distnrhaiue  in 
tlie  general  health,  mkIi  as  extreme  dtibdity, 
languor,  and  great  emaciation.    The  pulse, 
which  is  at  first  quicker  than  natural,  becomci 
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slow  ajid  feeble,  lilt-  legs  and  iuicle^*  swell  ; 
and  a  ticklinf  cuuuli,  wnh  tbooun((  peine  in 
the  ch»**t,  nui^ily  tiarasses  the  unK>rtunate 
patient  m  tiie  laAt  sta^e  of  his  duiorder.  The 
mind  IS  eiticinely  peevish,  iffilable,  end  some- 
what siupicioua;  the  spmts  are  low  and  de> 
prened. 

Uy  attention  to  the  above  symptoms,  it  is  not, 
we  cuooeive,  dithcult  to  duunguish  diabetes 
fivm  every  other  diseaae.  There  may  be  a 

preternatural  diM  li.uve  of  urine  in  other  alTet- 
tions;  but  in  Ihu  onljf  i»  a  sacchanue  contliUon 
of  that  sccretioD  piesent.  Moat  of  the  more 
severe  symptoms  of  tin  <  ;i.>f  an.'  attributa- 
ble to  tlie  immense  aiauuut  uf  solid  natter 
which  is  constantly  draininj^  off  from  the  body; 
and  iiiilct-d  somt'  (lial>«tic  patients  seem  to 
smk  merely  from  tike  debdity  occasioned  by 
the  continued  secretion  of  an  unnatural  quan- 
tity  of  urine  contaiuuig  so  large  a  proportion 
of  animal  extractive  matter.  The  ap{)etite, 
thouu:h  voracious,  is  inadequate  to  the  supply 
of  nounshroent  suihcient  to  balance  the  im- 
mense and  mpid  waste  whidi  is  daily  taking 
place.  "  Tlie  loss  of  so  much  matter,"  Dr. 
Eibotson  observes,  **  from  the  system,  suf- 
ficiently ex|>lains  the  hunger,  the  feeling  of 
etnptine-s  and  sink  in,:  in  the  stomarli,  the 
emacuition,  debdity,  anapluvdisia,  coldness  of 
the  legs,  pain  both  of  them  and  of  the  loins, 
the  depn'ssKni  iif  spirits,  &c.  without  attri- 
buting ihc  dista-c  111  the  stomai  h  or  liic  kid- 
neys exclusively.  The  exce.s.siM'  t  scape  of 
fluid,  or  when  tliis  dwn  not  take  place,  the 
feverishness,  equal!  \  k'X[ilaius  the  thirst  and  dry- 
ness of  tile  skin." 

It  will  be  shewn,  when  we  come  to  the 
con.siderat;on  of  the  {Kithulogy  of  diabetes, 
that  It  is  mostly  complicated  with  disease  in 
some  important  organs.  Dr.  Willan  observed 
that  he  never  met  widi  a  confirmed  case  of 
this  disease  in  whiili  th<  re  wa>  ml  some  con- 
siderable disorder  of  the  ooustitution,  or  a 
defect  in  some  organ  esaentiid  to  lifi;.  Oar 
experience  leads  us  to  hold  t!iis-  rrmnrk  as  not 
hi  removed  from  tnith;  although  it  may  be 
nid  that  the  constitutional  affections  are  more 
frequently  the  effects  of  tlie  pnxrrcss  of  dia- 
abetes,  than  the  concomitants  of  its  c<om- 
mencement.  Pulmonic  aflectiana»  we  know, 
not  unfrequontly  precede  or  accompany  dia- 
betes. Dr.  Bardsley  remarks  that  he  scarcely 
recollects  an  instance  of  the  disease  where  a 
slight  affection  of  the  chest  did  not  more  or 
leas  prevail.  In  several  instances,  too,  on  re- 
cord, a  connexion  I  ctwcfii  phthisis  pulmonalis 
and  diabetes  is  strikingly  marked,  rhe  phthi- 
sical symptoms  existiag  previously  to  the  attack 
of  tlif  lather  disorder  are  oft»ri  suspfudrd  by 
its  intiuence;  but  on  the  iMitial  removal  of 
the  diabetic  complaint,  the  tubereles  pa^s 
npiitlv  tlirniit;h  th>  ir  •  i  nil  «tages,  and  the 
Jiatienl's  s\itii  rint.s  ari.'  tcnuirtated  by  death. 
A  &imilxir  MIS  pension  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
esisc  in  the  lun^^s  is  sometimes  noticed  in 
females  who  bccouie  pregnant  whilst  labouring 
under  the  symptoms  of  confirmed  phthisis. 
The  ooughf  e&p^cioiatioo,  and  hectic  fever, 


almost  entirely  disai>]>ear,  pregnancy  advances, 
and  labour  ensues ;  when  in  the  ooune  of  a 

few  Wfcks  fsoniptimes  davs)  tlie  pulmonary 
symptoiii»  leiuiii  with  aggravated  severity,  llie 
streot^th  rapidly  declines,  and  life  is  soon  extinct, 
in  the  more  confirmed  cases  of  this  disease 
which  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  thee  hat 
been  generally  present  a  teazing  tickling  cough, 
sometimes  attended  witii  purulent  expecto- 
ration, and  mostly  with  dyspti<pa,  and  shooting 
pains  in  t)u  tla  -.t. 

TIte  moit  commuD  exciting  causes  have 
be<«,  acoonling  to  oar  exjiertence,  fii»- 
quent  exjHJSure  of  the  bodv  tn  sudden  alte.-- 
uations  of  heut  and  culd,  and  an  indulgence 
n  copious  draugh'j  of  cold  fluid  when  the 
system  has  been  over-heated  In  labotir  or  exer- 
cise. In  twelve  cases  that  have  come  un- 
der our  obsen  atiun,  the  patients  have  Mttn- 
buted  their  ailment  to  one  of  these  causes; 
bene  e,  we  have  observed  this  affection  chiefly 
amongst  that  class  of  artisans  whose  occu- 
pations expose  them  to  sudden  cbaogH  of 
tempentuie,  or  who  reside  in  damp  and  low 
situations.  The  intem]ierate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  poor  livini:,  and  distress  of  mind  not 
uiifaquently  ojierate,  too,  in  the  production  of 
this  (ii-oriit-r.  It  i-  a  rurioiis  aiiaUnrf'ns  fact, 
that  dogs  and  rabb.ts  fed  ujx)u  rye-meal,  or  on 
deco<  tions  of  wheaten  flour,  have  a  species  of 
•li.ihi  trs-  prn.!uced  ;  as  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  vxjar.mentji  of  Dr.  Krimer  of  lialle. 
The  secretion  of  urine  becomes  inadt 
'creased;  the  urt^n  and  uric  acid  almost  or 
altt)fc;ether  disapjitar  ;  die  animal  liec-oiuc>  ema- 
ciated ;  and,  in  place  of  feugar,  die  urine  is 
found  loaded  with  albumen  and  mucus,  llie 
origin  of  the  complaint  has  been  traced  by  some 
patients  to  sleeping  out  the  whole  ot"  the  innlii 
m  the  open  air,  in  estate  of  intoxication.  The 
subjects  of  this  disease  have  been  roosdy  lialile 
to  profuse  sw(aliiiu'  upon  any  ordinary  ex- 
ertion, and  at  such  times  have  beeu  accus- 
tomed to  abate  thirst  by  drinking  fireely  of  cold 
liquids,  or  by  eating  iinmoder.ilt  ly  of  acid 
fniits,  thus  suddenly  checking  iier^piration. 
The  state  of  the  mind  seems  (o  nave  a  more 
intimate  connexion  witli  this  affK'tion  than  has 
been  genemlly  suppo^.  In  several  cases  on 
record,  mental  anxiety  and  distress  have  been 
assigned  as  its  chief  cause.  Indeed,  a  tem- 
porary dialietes  insipidus  is  a  very  ordinary 
efliect  of  such  a  state,  and  the  despondency 
of  mind  througliout  the  disease  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  Aratvus,  and  by  many  other 
eminent  writers. 

We  have  not  observed  the  characteristic 
odour,  compared  to  that  of  hay,  from  die 
persons  of  diaI>ttio  patients,  to  which  Dr. 
Latham  has  particularly  alluded.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  phymoeis  before  noticed  as 
a  symptom  of  diabetes,  proceeds  from  the 
extreme  sensibility  of  the  urethra,  which  sub- 
jects it  to  the  general  irritation  uf  the  system 
so  frequently  present  in  the  rotniilamt,  and 
tlius  render)!  it  morbidiy  sensible  (o  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  urinous  fluid. 

With  respect  to  the  emaciation,  it  may  be 
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lemarked  that  Dr.  Lubbock  consideni^d  it  a 
lending  ciieuoMliiioe  in  this  aiTectioQ  ;  for  in 
bis  experience  it  came  on  slowly,  ihc  subject 
of  it  nui  tHTci-iviiig  much  Utivmliou  from 
health.  I  have  at  this  time,"  he  observes, 
**  two  paiieats  wbo,  exceptinR  a  slight  and 
very  giadittl  wasting  of  the  body,  some  in- 
crease of  tiiirst,  witJi  ocaLsional  uiica5y  sen- 
satkma  about  the  stomach,  to  which  mav  be 
added,  feebleness  of  eight  tt  timea,  and  id 
habiluiil  tendency  to  phymosis,  possess  tliat 
degree  of  apuereot  health  and  streogth  that 
would  mislead  a  common  obeerm.**  He  eon* 
cfivn]  that  the  emaciation  claimed  the  first 
attention  of  the  physiciaji ;  as  witliout  the  re- 
moval of  this  symptom,  neitlier  tlie  reduction 
of  the  uririf,  the  alteration  of  its  qualify,  nor 
ihii  appearance  of  considerable  remaining  mus- 
cular power,  oottkt  prove  that  the  disene  had 
yiekied  to  any  curative  process. 

Diabetes  frequently  occurs  in  the  scrofulous 
habit,  but  is  not  ccHifined  to  it  alone.  Some  au- 
thonaie  of  opiiuoD  that  the  lUsease  may  be  here- 
dilaiy ;  thus  Dr.  Prout  obaerves,  he  cannot  doubt 
but  thai  a  predi^jHJsitiun  or  tcnduiicv  to  this 
affection  exuts  m  some  fiunilies,  as  he  has 
witncMed  fear  distinct  hutanees  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance. The  first  was  tliat  of  a  yniiii«;  man 
whose  mother  and  uncle  had  die<l  of  the  di»- 
Mse;  the  second  was  that  of  a  lady  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  whose  brother  or  sister  had  ^imk 
under  tiie  complaiiit ;  the  third  was  tliai  of  a 
girl  about  ten  years  of  a^e,  whose  father  two 
or  three  years  before  had  died  of  the  same 
affection;  the  fourth  instance  was  that  of  a 
jjeot'tman,  aged  fifty-four,  who  died  of  this 
affection,  and  whose  fiftther  had  laboured  under 
the  same  disease  for  several  years.   Dr.  Stoter 

ha.H  iidtict  d  the  o<  ci'.rrLiicc  of  three  rases  of 
diabetes  m  one  family,  in  the  persons  of  a 
brother,  sister,  and  her  daushter.  The  Cither 
of  tfjc  t\v(j  elder  died  of  tliat  affection.  In 
another  instance,  related  by  Mr.  Lei^hTliomas, 
three  brothers  in  one  family  laboured  under 
diabetes.  Morton  has  also  alluded  to  the 
hereditary  uuturt:  of  the  disease.  We  believe 
that  a  tendency  to  it  is  Occasionally  inhc 
rited;  but  further  experience  and  a  morp 
extended  in<fuiry  on  this  point  are  necessary, 
before  diabetes  can  be  correctly  arranged  like 
scrofula,  phthisis,  mania,  and  apoplexy,  under 
the  head  of  famify  diseases ;  for  in  not  a  few 
inst;in(es  no  hereditary  ori^fin  can  be  traced. 
Yet,  it  must  be  observed,  tliat  even  of  these 
disnses,  no  two  have  exactly  the  same  here- 
diViry  influence,  i.or  are  any  two  of  tiiein  modi- 
tied  exactly  in  the  same  degree  by  circumstances ; 
while  all  of  them  are  seen  to  spring  up  every 
day  in  cases  where  no  hereditary  taint  can  be 
suspected  ;  so  that,  if  a  comparatively  rare 
disease  like  diabetes  has  been  found  Dr. 
Prout  hereditary  in  four  times  out  nf  twrntv, 
it  seems  fiur  to  admit,  that,  as  lu  the  case  of  a 
great  many  other  diseuses,  us  supervention  is 
often  greatly  favoured,  if  not  determined,  by 
hereditary  conformation ;  and  little  more  can 
be  saxl  eyen  of  scn>fula  or  mania. 

Various  opinions  have  been  formed  con- 


cemiog      projimati'  cauit  of  diubt:tcs.  Thu* 
■ome  authors  of  eminence,  like  Mead,  have 
supposed  that  it  depends  on  a  *'  morbid  .slate 
of  the  liver  and  bile;"  some,  as  Dobson. 
Home,  CuUen,  and  Hollo,  believed  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  defect  in  the  assimilatory 
organs ;  whilst  others,  as  Uupuytren  and  The- 
nard,  have  attributed  the  principal  phenomena 
of  the  disease  to  a  "  morbid  action  of  the 
kidneys."   Dr.  Baillie  also  thought  it  probable 
that  dial)etes  ^'as  owini;  to  a  deranged  action 
of  the  secretory  structure  of  tlie  kidneys,  by 
which  the  blood  there  is  disposed  to  new  com- 
binations;  and  that  the  enbrt  of  the.se  com- 
binations was  the  production  of  a  saccharine 
matter.    He  at  the  same  time  imagined  that 
the  chyle  might  be  so  imperfectly  formed  as  to 
cause  the  blood  to  be  more  rea<lily  chanjred 
into  a  saccharina  MbMance  by  the  action  of  the 
kidneys.   The  ingenious  author  of  the  Zc<H 
nomia  conceived  that  diabetes  was  produced 
by  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  absoroeni  ves- 
sels, owing  to  which  chyle  passed  from  the 
lacteals  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  kidneys  or 
the  bladder.    Caw  b  y  tliou^ht  that  in  tins  dis- 
ease the  tubuli  uriniferi  were  enlarged  or  re- 
laxed, by  which  the  chyle  escaped  into  the 
urine.     Willis   concluded   that  dialictr^  de- 
peadetl  upon  a  dyscrasy  or  intpm|<  ninienl  of 
the  blood,  resulting  from  a  morbtd  ac-tion  of 
tlie  a^similafiri'.'  jtowor?*.   "  Tliii^^,"  he  t>l>H^rve«e, 
"  diabetes  is  rather  and  more  immediately  an 
affection  of  the  blood  than  of  the  kidneys,  and 
it  thence  has  its  origin,  inasmm-h  as  the  mass 
of  blood  become.'*,  as  it  were,  melted  down, 
and  is  too  copiously  dissolvfd  into  a  state  of 
serosity,  which  indeed  is  very  manifest  from 
the  quantity  of  urine  so  immensely  increased, 
vhicli  Cannot  ;ir  se  from  anv  < 'iti' r  <  aH--r  lliaii 
from  this  solution  and  wa.->te  of  the  b'.cod  : 
whence  also  the  blood,  which  is  left  in  the 
hodv,    the   senun   benvr  thtn  rnpiously  ab- 
stracted from  It,  becomes  mucli  thicker  and 
more  apt  to  coagtilate,  as  we  may  infer  fi-om 
the  qtiirk  and   laborious  pulse;  for  on  that 
accoiiiit  the  heart  acts  with  more  rapidity,  tliat 
the  blood,  which  it  thus  agitates  more  than  is 
usual,  may  he  preserved  fit>m  coat;u!atitij." 
The  two  ijypotheses,  however,  which  refer  the 
seat  of  the  di.sea.se  to  a  morbid  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  a  morbid  condition  of  the  kid- 
neys, have  been    most  generally  adopted. 
"  Were  I  to  give  a  theory,"  says  Dr.  Home, 
"  to  explain  the  nature  aiid  symptoms  of  this 
iwonderful  disease,  I  would  say  that  it  arises 
from  a  defect  of  the  animal  or  assimilatory 
process,  by  which  the  aliment  is  amverted  into 
the  nature  of  our  body." 

Dr.  Home  considered  the  evc^'s.s  or  defect 
of  this  proces.s  as  the  wiurce  of  niauy  di.sordeis. 
Rnllo,  too,  observes  that  the  immediate  ciuse 
of  diabetes  mellitus  is  a  morlud  condition  of 
the  stomach,  forming  or  evolving  from  vei'eta- 
ble  substances  saccharine  iratter,  which  is 
quickly  separated  as  a  foreign  body  by  the 
kidneys.  "  But,  to  be  more  particular,"  he 
ccmtinues,  "  we  allege  that  tins  disease  con- 
sists m  an  increased  morbid  action  of  die 
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■UMnach,  with  too  gregt  «  ieemmi,  and  aa 

alteration  in  tlie  quality  of  the  c-istric  fluid, 
producing  saccharine  inatier  by  a  Uecom|>o- 
iitiou  of  the  vegetable  subnuuices  taken  in  widl 
the  food,  which  rt-mains  uuc!iaii;;(  d."  It  lias 
been  urged,  and  with  reason,  as  a  very  serious 
objection  k)  the  theory  of  Dr.  Kollo,  liiat  no 
sugar  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  of  dia- 
betic patienU» ;  a  fact  which  we  shall  shortly 
sliew  to  be  eatiiblished  by  the  intere^itin^  ex- 
P«nmentj»  of  \>  olla>>ton,  Marcci,  Xiehnl^s, 
iiueiideville,  llienard,  Bootock,  \  uikjui  Iiii, 
Si  galas,  juid  utlit'i  .ililc  clu  iniHts. 

in  several  instances  of  the  disease  which 
have  oome  under  our  own  euiniiialion,  there 
certainly  has  b*.en  ample  evidence  of  prcrf  dim; 
stomach  denuigeineitt ;  but  admitting  that  tJie 
stomach  is  generally  in  a  sLite  of  morbid 
n<"ln  ity,  a5  may  be  infi  rrt-d  from  tltf  iiicrc;isi'd 
and  u'liioist  iUi>aUablb  a(>{H.tite  wiucli  accom- 
paoies  the  disease,  Mill  we  are  ii^norant  of  the 
particular  condition  of  the  prima:  via^  which 
leads  them  to  favour  the  exiraction  of  t^uifaf. 
Dr.  Henry  thinks  that  the  theory  must  be  mo- 
dified by  aftsuming  that  the  blood  which 
reaches  the  kidneys  oontaws  Ae  elements  of 
8UuMr,  and  is  dehcient  in  those  of  urea.  He 
supposes,  however,  that  it  is  oecessarjr  to  a  just 
]>atholos;y  of  the  disease  that  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  kulm  v<  shouhl  Ix  adtiiitted, 
though  of  a  kind  wliich  ba,s  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained by  anatomical  investiualioii. 

Dr.  M;*soii  (iood  0(M!r«-iV(  il  tlial  :\  morl'id 
and  liighU  iiTiUbke  state  of  the  kiduey^  wm 
sufficient  to  account  for  every  other  deraii'/e- 
ment  that  nuirks  the  progrefts  of  the  di>-r;iso. 
He  saw  no  necessity  for  sup)M)sint(  an  idio- 
pathic iiffection  of  any  other  part,  whether  the 
stomach  or  the  nerves,  the  digestive  or  the 
assimilating  |>owers ;  but  decides,  from  the 
attentiDii  %v|i,(  li  he  has  paid  to  the  nature  of 
diabetes,  botli  in  Uiuory  and  practice,  that  the 
whole  of  its  phenomena  may  be  traced  to  renal 
mist  liu  f,  and  consequently  that  it  is  a  far  less 
complicated  alfection  tlian  has  hitliertu  been 
supposed.  That  the  kidneys  are  frequently  in 
a  state  of  irritntion  is  e\idenl  fmni  tli«-  pain, 
ht-ai,  aiid  >vt  akncss,  experienced  ui  tliosi  ur- 
gans,  and  the  augmented  uiinaiy  seen  tion. 

Dr.  Lubbock  seems  tf>  liave  noticed  the  co- 
incidence of  the  j)aitlitd  and  dry  skin  with 
tlie  saccharine  quality  of  the  urine,  from  which 
he  was  induced  to  believe  tliat  in  this  affec- 
tion the  want  of  perspiration  or  excretion  from 
the  sui  facL'  is  (  cmnected  with  sweetness  of  the 
urinary  fluid ;  and  this  belief  was  supported 
by  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  tlie  peT<- 
spirable  fliiids,  and  of  tlie  coiuyonoiit  pan>  of 
saccharine  matter.  On  this  view  he  has 
forme<l  a  theory  of  diabetes.  "  It  has  been 
pmvt  <1,"  he  ohscrvrs-,  thai  sugar  is,  for  t!ie 
most  part,  ( uuijioscd  uf  toiboii,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  united  in  a  cert;un  ratio;  and  it 
ap|)ears,  by  ihr  i  xperimeiits  of  Cruikshank 
and  Abemethv,  that,  besides  the  occasional 
a<jiieous  riuiil  dischan^ed  daily  from  tlie  sur- 
fcice  of  the  body,  about  tlircc  i;;tllon8  of  car- 
bonic acid  an.'  also  lust  to  llic  system  by  the  per- 


spirable ssaltar.  Kow  sofpesfaif,  as  happens 

in  dial>t'te«,  this  perspirable  excretion,  or  car- 
bonic acid,  IS  suppressed  and  letaini-d  in  tlie 
system,  u  is  probable  that  tlic  carlKin  and 
oxv'_Tn  «^it  the  ui.  id  so  retaiiie<i,  l>y  t  nteniiij 
lulo  a  du«  coiubaialiuu  with  some  puruuii  af 
the  hydrogen  of  the  animal  b»Aft  may  tend  to 
the  production  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
unne ;  and  as  tlie  carbonic  acid  is  the  general 
product  of  the  vegetable  world,  it  would  fol- 
low that  Its  retsntloa  in  the  animal  body 
may  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  defectivt 
uniinali7.ition,  chara<  toiisin^  diabelas  dl> 
hibited  m  the  &)rmatiion  of  sugar." 

Dr.  Latham  has  hnwehed  a  very  fiuMsfbl 

h\pcitli(  SIS  conrcniinc  the  jiroximate  eau>e  of 
diai>etes,  founded  chiefly  on  the  dy»craj»y  of 
Willis,  and  the  selecting  power  of  tlie  kidney. 
As  It  IS  im|n*«ssilile  to  coti'l' n  »  it,  we  sbsdl 
be  satished  Hidi  laerely  nifeniiouiitg  that  it  is 

3uite  as  untenable  as  some  of  its  anocoi  pr^ 
'  fx'sson*.  Dr.  Femar  has  also  given  a  very 
>  ague  o|)iiiion  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  this  disease.  He  8up))oses  that  if  the 
extreme  vessels  should  from  any  cause  take 
on  a  morbid  actioa,  and,  instead  of  supplying 
nutritious  matter,  should  foriu  a  substance 
which  cannot  be  appUed  to  reoew  the  waste 
of  the  system,  tbe  diseased  secretion  must 
either  accuiuuUit?'  in  the  intermediate  pnssa  zcs 
of  the  circulation,  where  it  would  produce 
hectic  fever,  (by  absorption,)  and  subsequently 
death;  or  it  must  be  Ciuried  off  by  some  of 
tJit  cuiunctories,  to  which  its  stimulus  must 
cause  an  increased  detennination  of  fluids. 
This  he  coticei^ c?  to  be  precisely  the  case  in 
dubetes.  He  .dttrwards  refers  tlie  secretion  of 
saccharine  matter  in  the  kidneys  to  metastasis, 
and  supposes  it  to  arrive  there  by  the  ctrcuit 
of  anastomosing  branches. 

In  a  reply  to  some  strictures  of  the  reviewer 
in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  oo  a  case 
of  diabetes  related  in  the  Sixth  Volume  of 
the  r,diiil>urv;li  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
the  editor  observes  titat  the  discharge  in 
diabetes  may  be  a  diversion  of  a  profuse  se- 
cretion from  the  skin  to  the  kidneys ;  that 
t>e^ides  being  morbidly  nroliise,  it  is,  like 
other  secretions,  susceptible  of  a  change,  and 
may  bec<»mc  stiinulaf iiiu'  even  to  the  skin 
itself,  and  cuiiscqueutly  much  more  so  to  the 
kidney,  where  it  tlien  must  certainly  act  as 
a  foreign  body  exciting  the  organ  to  extraor- 
dinary action ;  and  lliat  in  the  enlarged  and 
excited  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  kidney,  time 
is  not  allowed  for  the  secretiou  of  urine  to  he 
perfect,  and  that  chyle  may  pass  off  with  it, 
or  It  may  be  called  the  ujhk  *  <! i_:!  >ti<>n  or 
of  the  chyle,  whidi  in  the  healUiy  sute  is 
passed  two  or  three  horns  after  a  meal,  and 
cannot  he  cniisidered  a  nrittiml  secretion.  M. 
Dezeimeris  supposes  that  Uie  proximate  cause 
or  c.s.sence  of  aiabetes  consists  in  irritation  of 
tile  kidneys;  lliat  this  irnuition  is  rarelv  pri- 
iiuiive,  being  mostly  Uie  result  of  chronic 
Kastntis.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  aflecttou 
l[i(rp  is  extreme  thirst;  the  (Xitient  drinks 
irceiy,  and  the  urine  a  in  proportjuu :  this 
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state  is  prolonged  ;  Uie  activity  of  the  kidneys 
increases  every  day  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
the  other  escietoiy  ocigaiis;  thqr  mnon  from 
the  body  lium  fluid*  wkicb  lequve  oOBitwt 
retK  .  ii.  lud  IImi*  agMB  oomribttte  to  augnMDt 
the  t^urst. 

Such  am  only  «  few  of  th(   j  [  >theMs  which 

have  been  franitd  to  ♦•xphiin  the  r  /tirt!  of 
diabetes;  but  they  are  sutticietitly  numeroiu 
lo  ihew  how  little  is  really  known  respecting- 
it.  One  great  cause  of  this  divi  rsiiy  of 
opinion  in,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sliew,  the 
defective  aid  afforded  by  pathological  investi- 
gation. "  Fat>iul>)-iial  anatomy,"  as  tMe  late 
Cel<'l)r.u«l  LaiiiiiLC  justly  H'niark.id,  "  i»  ui- 
cont.'stibly  ihe  surejil  gviuic  of  ilie  physician, 
ettiier  in  the  recoguilion  of  maladies,  or  in 
the  cure  of  those  which  are  susceptible  of 
cure."  \\ \'  \ui\i-  im  ihtory  of  our  own  to 
propose ;  but  from  all  the  aUeution  which  we 
tanre  been  eble  to  pay  to  die  subject,  and 

from  what  we  have  stxn  of  tlie  rliscaMr  jtsflf, 
it  appears  to  us  proper  to  admit  ttiat  the  natural 
and  healthy  action  of  both  the  tfomaek  mint 
kidneys  is  m:iierially  disiurbf  d  ;  the  former 
perhap.H  primarily,  and  die  latter  secondarily ; 
and  that  the  drt/  and  unperspirabU  eottdithtt  of 
the  skin  is  imuh  niort'  intimately  connected 
with  its  producuou  than  is  generally  siipjwscil  ; 
thus  diabetes  is  an  aflection  not  proceeding  from 
a  morbid  action  of  one  particular  pdtl,  but 
of  several  important  organs.  This  statement 
is  sanctioned  by  facts,  and  seems  to  derive 
coniirmation  from  the  qrmptoms,  the  remote 
cau.><es,  the  efleets,  and  amkxry  with  other 
(lisrases.  We  have  us^d  th<.'  word  perhaps 
in  tlie  above  allusion  to  the  priroary  derange- 
ment of  the  stomadi,  because  in  sev«nit  dia^ 
betic  cn_scs  on  rwon!  tht-  incitased  secretion  of 
urine  preceded  cvwv  other  symptom,  iio 
OOnsiant  ia  the  sympathv  between  the  kidneys 
and  the  stomacli,  that  Sydenham  himself  lias 
declared  there  is  no  other  mean  of  distinguishing 
between  nephritis  and  lunAiago  dian  the  ei- 
uresnon  of  this  s]rmpathy  in  the  former  case 
Djr  vomiting.  It  is  possible  that  increased 
action  of  the  kiclney  may  very  etuly,  though 
not  primarily,  call  the  stomach  into  sympathy. 
In  a  communication  fiom  our  friend  Dr.  Mil- 
liuan  of  riliiihuivh,  he  remarks  tliai  the  ftiuous 
Peter  Petit  asks,  in  his  Couuueutary  upon 
AielMis,  if  the  excess  of  sugar  is  fiimiaied 
b}'  an  error  of  the  digestive  proccs,  why  docs 
It  not  pass  off  by  the  bowels,  tlie  lungs,  or 
the  skin,  as  well  as  by  the  kidney  ?  "  But 
this  very  profound  and  philosophical  ([ur  -tion 
is  very  easily  answered  by  the  practical  obser- 
vation, that  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
fienoe,  that  any  excess  of  fluid  intnMluced  into 
Ae  circulation  does  not  readily  p.u>8  off  by 
llie  .skin,  lungs,  or  Iwwels,  but  seems  naturally 
and  designedly  in  almost  every  instance  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  route  of  die  kidneys  and 
urinary  i^LssaL't-s  ;  and  that,  therefore,  \v»!  liave 
a  nght  to  expect  that  it  will  be  so  here.  But 
it  does  not  follow  firaai  this  that  the  JirM  pro- 
fusion of  urine  in  diabetes  is  saccharine,  nor 
yet  that  the  initial  steps  of  tlie  malady  are  tu 


be  traced  to  errors  in  the  action  of  the  stomach 
or  the  skin :  nay,  so  great  i.s  the  number  of 
persons  who  at  all  time>i  labour  imder  disease 
of  the  two  latter  organs,  that  on  diabetes  com- 
mencing; wo  ^llOuhl  ri-(jiiirL-  vlt^  stroo'j;  jiroofs 
tliat  some  aggr>ivation  of  tlie  morbid  condition 
of  diese  parts,  unconnected  with  any  suddenly 
interposed  cLiust',  took  plai  ts  at  ilie  tim<-,  hcfon? 
we  admitted  tliat  tliey  were  instrumental  to 
producing  diabetes." 

We  roust  next  allude  to  the  prognosis  to 
be  generally  formed  in  this  malady.  It  has 
been  satisfacto  ly  |j roved  that  a  saccharine 
condition  of  the  urine  may  exist  during  sevenil 
years  without  the  gcner4il  health  beiiii?  uia- 
terially  affected,  or  the  powers  of  the  stomach 
much  impaired.  Diabetic  patients,  whose 
mode  of  Kving  has  been  on  the  whole  tem- 
perate, have  been  known,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, to  reach  advanced  age.  It  is  in  those 
cases,  chiefly,  whef«  the  constitution  has  been 
prev^0l!'^Iy  niiitifd  Ly  !on:;-coiiiinuL<l  and 
froqueut  irregularities  tliat  the  disease  under 
conudeiation  proves  npidly  htal.  Whilst 
the  fbtrpMivp  o;;:aus  continue  to  |)erform  their 
functiuiL>t  Willi  tolerable  ^ngour,  the  supply  of 
nutritious  matter  will  be  found  nearly  ade«|uute 
to  balance  the  Wiuste  which  is  d.nly  takinaf 
place  iioia  the  increa:it'U  (juaiUily  ui  tiie 
urinary  secretion.  We  have  at  this  time  two 
diabetic  patieiiLs,  who,  excepting  some  irvcrease 
of  thirst  and  urinary  discharge,  and  ocx-asional 
disturbance  of  the  dipeslive  organs,  enjoy  a 
fiur  share  uf  apparent  health  and  stretq^th,  and 
are  fully  equal  to  the  various  exertions  that 
devolvu  upon  iIiiTn  in  the  orduian.  intercourse 
of  life.  Hie  dis«ise,  however,  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  much  concern,  for  it  is  too  apt 
to  pursue  its  ihta!  pro;4Tess  in  dt  ti m.  t  <.>f  all 
the  resources  of  our  .irt.  It  is  dithcuU  to 
establish  a  perfect  cure  when  die  characteristic 
•^yrnf'tnms  of  the  aHectiou  ha\r  hcen  nnre 
Itialy  Jtvclo|>ed.    We  find  that  even  Areta-us 

alludcHi  lo  Its  &ial  natnia.  lie  has  tcmarked, 

"  that  the  disease  is  chronic,  and  generated 
by  lengtli  of  time  ;  but  short  is  the  life  of  man 
when  its  establishment  is  fully  completed." 
The  perfect  recovery  of  the  [Mtient  aepends 
upon  the  removal,  not  merely  of  one,  iMit  of 
tlif?  w!iu!t  (if  the  symptoms;  for  one  may  be 
relieved  by  the  aggravation  of  auoiber.  Though 
there  may  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  tne 
qnantitv  of  the  urine,  sfdl  if  there  be  no 
alteration  lu  its  quality,  and  the  saccharine 
impregnation  continues,  the  disease  cannot 
w;fh  propriety  be  said  to  have  yielded  tn  any 
curative  process.  It  is  by  cli^e  attention  to, 
and  an  early  discoveiy  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms  tliat  we  mui>t  hope  to  prevent  a 
filial  temiinatiou.  The  dise^Lse  unquestiunubly 
may  be  controlled  at  its  commencement  by 
the  employment  of  the  means  hereafter  to  be 
pointeo  out;  but  it  imlbrtunately  happens 
that  the  niahidy  lias  in  mo^t  inst.inces  made 
considerable  progress  before  the  patient's  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  its  real  natun. 
Hollo,  Bcddoes,  (  leL'liorn,  NN  an.  Hard-ley, 
aud  others  have  related  cases  of  diabetes  m 
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which  a  cure  has  beta  tweeted  ;  but  ihis 
happy  result  is  bv  n<>  iomiw  of  common  oc- 
currence. Wheo  the  diaaue  is  complicated 
with  phthisis,  Minlktt*,  or  other  organic  mit- 
chitf  lu  any  im{iOftant  otgui,  all  hopeatonoe 

V(ithi«(nrd  to  the  perfect  enve  of  diabetes, 

it  h  a  n.i.nly  necessary  lo  sjx  ak  with  mucli 
caution ;  for,  like  some  other  formidable 
diseases,  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  capable 
of  1  t  M'iT  relieved,  and  not  of  being  effn  iua!Iy 
removed.  **  Within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,"  says  Dr.  rn)ut,  "  nearly  twenty  cases 
of  dialx  tLs  have  fallen  under  my  obser\'ation  ; 
and  aniuiig  these,  I  have  never  but  in  otte 
instanoe,  and  in  that  /or  a  vciy  ahort  time 
omfy,  seen  the  urine  of  a  diabetic  patient  ren- 
dered quite  natural."  Dr.  Lubbock,  too, 
nevL-r  s.iw  this  disease  yield  lo  any  curative 
mea^urus ;  the  emaciatioD  continued  to  increase 
more  or  more,  until,  after  a  lini^erint;  and 
protracted  stale  of  suff.-rji'4,  the  unhappy 
subjects  of  it  at  la»t  gradually  sunk.  Of 
twenty-Hiiiie  diabetic  patients  who  haTe  been 
uiidt-r  ovir  can?,  sixteen  have  eveniuully  died, 
strongly  evincing  the  fatabtv  of  the  disease; 
dght  out  of  the  remaining  thirteen  have  per- 
fectly recovpH'H ;  rmd  of  the  ntlicr  five  we 
have  received  no  accouia.  'ihe  cimnce-i  of 
restoration  to  health  are  frequently  dimini<ihed 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  patients  theirisehes, 
in  deviating  from  the  prescribed  modes  of 
treatment,  notwithstanding  the  strongest  f»n>- 
mises  on  their  part  to  comply  strictly  with 
the  wishes  of  the  prsctitioner. 

Previously  to  >  \tMmenUnzthe morbid cinuii'is 
which  have  been  observed  after  deatii  in  dia- 
betes, it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  Itf^ht 
bus  bien  thrown  upon  the  pathology  of  this 
dtsfcust  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine  and 
blood  of  diabetic  palients. 

Sensihlc  jimpfrlies  and  chemical  uniili/si^ 
of  the  urmt  m  diabetes  mellUus. — Several  dis- 
tinguished chemists  (amongst  whom  may  be 
mentioned  the  highly  respertablp  names  of 
Cruikshank,  Fourcroy,  Nicolas  aiid  (iueude- 
viUe,  llienard,  Vauquelin  and  Segalas,  Dalton, 
Bostock,  Henry,  and  Prout,)  have  sedulously 
occupied  themselves  in  inTestigatini;  the  pro- 
perties of  diabetic  nnnc,  :iiid  have  ]xrfi>rmed 
a  variety  of  interesting  experiments,  with  the 
view  of  determtninj?  the  precise  nature  of  tl»t 
morbid  secretion.  TIk'  surrt  ta-^tc  of  diaV-ctic 
urine  seems,  as  beloie  observed,  to  liave  been 
first  distinctly  pointed  out  by  our  countfyman 
Dr.  Willis.  Since  his  limt".  itip  existence  cf 
sugar  in  the  fluid  has  been  satis^clorily  de- 
termined. It  is  worthy  of  renwrfc,  however, 
that  the  saccharine  impregnation  of  diabetic 
urine  is  not  at  ^ill  times  discoverable  by  the 
tasite;  for  that  secretion  has  been  fouild  to 
vary  at  different  intervals  during  the  twenty- 
lour  hours.  In  the  case  of  a  young  lady, 
re'alcd  by  Mr.  Shirreff,  the  urine  voided  at 
one  o'(  l(H  k  was  ftee  from  sweetness  and  per- 
fectly insipid;  some  time  after  it  ap|>eaiied 
nutm  d,  l>iit  twi)  hours  afli-r  diniie."  was  sweet, 
and  in  the  evening  again  perfectly  natural. 


The  urine  in  this  diseaM>  has,  it  has  been 
already  said,  a  pale  straw-colour.  It  is  mostly 
clear  when  first  voided,  but  on  standing  some 
tin»  in  the  vessel,  not  imfinequently  deposits  a 

white  flaky  pri'ci|iitalf.  Its  smell  at  first  strun^dy 
resemble  tliat  of  new  bay,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  a  fidntish  acid  odour  may  be  per- 
cpivt'd.  It  lias  befn  stated  that  tlie  tempe- 
rature of  diabetic  urine,  wlieu  recently  voided, 
is  lower  than  diet  of  tlie  healthy  secsetkm ; 
but  (his  IS  71  point  whicli  we  have  examined 
with  much  care,  and  we  have  found  that  uo 
marked  diffiacnoe  exists  between  them.  An 
important  rircum-stance  connected  with  the 
c<msider<iiiuu  of  the  j)cculiur  character  of 
diabetic  tirine  is  its  specific  gravity.  The 
profession  is  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Heniy 
Ibr  laving  satisfactorily  shewn  tfnt  the  specific 
univity  of  ihc  urine  in  diabetes  niellitus  in 
higher  tlian  in  healthy  luine ;  a  circumstance 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  on  the  chemical  history 
of  that  disease.  In  ten  cases  of  dmbetes 
vrhere  he  had  an  opportunity  of  detemiinm^ 
this  pn)perty,  it  never  fell  short  of  1028  nor 
exceeded  1040;  1000  parts  of  water  at  tK>^ 
Fahrenheit  being  tiken  as  tfie  standard  ; 
whereas  in  healtliy  urine  he  ne>  er  found  the 
specitic  jiravily,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
exceed  1020.  Dr.  Henr}'  has  recently  informed 
us  that  subsequent  trials  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  first  morning's  urine  of  healthy  persons 
lead  liim  to  believe  that  this  is  understated, 
though  perhaps  a  £ur  average  for  the  whole 
day.  lir.  Henry  considen  die  specific  gravity 
as  a  mo-.t  usi-ful  ti.st  of  the  existeme  of  dia- 
betes m  doubtful  cases,  and,  when  taken 
along  with  the  actual  quantity  dledaraied,  as 
furnishing  a  tolerably  cunect  ide;i  of  tl.e  df^ 
j;ree  of  morbid  action.  "  It  may  l>e  objected, 
perliaps,  (he  observes,)  to  die  employment  of 
this  ttst.  tljat  it  n>q!iires  morp  fnnili  intv  with 
tiie  meiiiud  of  taking  simitic  gravities  thau 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  me- 
dical practitioners.  By  means,  however,  of 
an  h\-drometer,  which  is  well  known  lo  j)rac- 
tical  chemists,  and  which  may  lie  readily 
procured  at  a  small  expenae,  the  specific  gia- 
rXjf  of  the  urine  may  be  taken  in  a  lew  mo- 
ments, and  with  the  <Treaiesl  accuracy,  by  a 
person  wholly  uiuiccustomed  to  exuerimenis 
of  this  kind.  Deeminf  it  desirable  to  esta- 
blish a  connexion  between  the  r(uant;ty  of 
extractive  matter  and  the  more  certain  cbaracto* 
of  specific  gravity.  Dr.  Henry  engaged  in  a 
serit  s  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  and 
from  them  constructed  the  following  tubUt 
which  exhibit*!  at  one  view  die  quantity  of 
solid  matter  in  diabetic  urine  of  difiifrent 
specific  gravities  between  lOJO  and  1020. 
i  he  scale  may  be  extended,  however,  by  the 
rule  of  pro|K)rtion,  to  any  case  in  which 
the  unne  may  be  found  to  have  a  specific 
gravity  above  the  former  or  below  the  !att»r 
of  those  two  numbers.  In  the  expe- 
riments which  fiimisbed  the  above  data  of 
the  table,  the  urine  was  eva|xjrated  by  a 
steam  heat  till  it  ceased  to  lose  weight,  and 
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till  H  kA  an  extract  whkfa  became  quite  solid 
in  oooUng. 


SpecMcfiavltjrof 

Qutniiiy  of  tnlid 

Quant 

ity 

«r  poiM 

mine  coMfMrMl 

niirmciiiiawiiie 

fxirart  tn  m\ 

■fna 

w  1  tWU 

pintff  in  gr*iii« 

pint 

.  <ii 

of  waifr  at  fttJ". 

■  lid  trntli*. 

OX. 

rir 

V- 

1020 

382.4 

0 

a 

1 

2 

1031 

401.8 

0 

6 

2 

1 

1022 

420.8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1023 

440. 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1024 

459.2 

0 

7 

1 

Iv 

1025 

478  4 

0 

7 

2 

lo 

1026 

497.6 

1 

0 

0 

17 

1027 

518.8 

1 

0 

1 

10 

1028 

5:^6. 

1 

0 

2 

16 

1029 

555.2 

1 

1 

0 

15 

1030 

574.4 

1 

1 

I 

1 4 

593.6 

1 

1 

2 

13 

IU32 

612  8 

I 

2 

0 

12 

1033 

632. 

1 

2 

1 

iZ 

1034 

851^ 

1 

2 

2 

11 

1035 

870.4 

1 

3 

0 

lO 

1036 

GROG 

1 

3 

1 

9 

1037 

708.8 

1 

3 

2 

8 

1038 

728. 

1 

4 

0 

8 

1039 

747.2 

1 

4 

1 

7 

1040 

766.4 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1042 

804.8 

1 

5 

1 

4 

10 )  \ 

843.2 

1 

6 

0 

3 

1046 

881.6 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1048 

920. 

1 

7 

1 

0 

1050 

958.4 

I 

7 

3 

18 

By  referring  to  this  table,  we  can  readily 
■.ascertain  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  voided 
by  a  (liiibotic  patient  in  a  givtn  time.  Thus, 
as  Dr.  Trout  has  noticed,  supjMjse  ten  pints 
are  passed  in  tAvciuy-four  hours,  of  the  avera^ 
specific  t^ravity  1040,  it  is  evident  that  this  will 
contain  lUx  I  ■.  4  ..  2  ..  6=15..  7 ..  2,  or  up- 
wards of  a  poMiid  nnd  a  quarter  i  f  solid  eMnitt. 

Tbe  quswuty  of  extractive  matter  obtained 
fitnn  diabetic  urine  is  liable  to  ceunideiable 
variation;  bit  \'.  fur  \\\v  im>st  j  art  iti  pro- 
portion to  the  viuli^nce  and  sevcr.ty  of  the 
aianse»  especially  when  the  patient  is  not 
confined  to  any  nili  s  of  diet.  It  has  amnuntpd 
in  a  few  instances  to  more  thaii  two  ounces 
from  one  pint  (wine  measure)  of  the  fluid ; 
btit  the  medium  quantity  in  even  very  n  _':a- 
vated  cases  of  diabetes  inelLtus  may  hti  latrly 
eilunatcd  at  not  more  tlian  ten  dracbnis  of  solid 
exJrat  t  The  specific  gravity,  too,  sometimes 
tbajigeji  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  In  iho 
case  of  a  patient  lately  under  our  care,  it  was 
reduced  in  the  course  of  two  days  from  1033 
to  1022,  and  very  shortly  afterward<i  it  reached 
10  42.  In  ;iLOlfiLT  instiuicr,  alludt  d  to  by 
Dr.  Prout,  the  specific  gravity  was  reduced 
in  about  sixty  bouis  after  the  patient  had  con- 
mtnced  with  the  use  of  opium,  from  1038  to 
1.1 074.  The  saccharine  matter  had  apparently 
disappeared,  and  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
tirea,  thequantityof  wbidibad  become  excessive. 

The  able  author  jus^t  mentioned  has  shewn 
lhat  an  excess  of  urea  frequently  piecedes  the 
appearance  of  saccliarine  matter  tn  the  urinp. 
'*  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  he  adds,  "  that 


in  diabetes,  in  proportion  as  the  saccharine 
natter  diminishes  under  die  above  plan,  tiiat 

of  urra  nt'iuTaHy  inert aM  -  ,  .iml  in  such  in- 
stances the  presence  of  li»e  lormer  pnnciple 
cannot  only  be  no  longer  distinfuishea  by  the 
sensible  ]>r"[H'rtit;s  of  tho  urine,  but  scarcely 
be  deinonsiratcd  by  tbe  utmost  skill  of  tlie 
most  experwneed  chemist,  though  the  specific 
gravity  of  tlu  urine  may  at  the  same  limp  be 
nearly  104U."  Sometimes  sugar  is  wholly 
wanting  in  diabetic  urine  even  when  the  urea 
has  altogether  disappeared.  Dr.  Young  met 
widi  an  instance  of  this  kind.  After  evapo. 
rating  the  fluid  in  a  gentle  heat,  a  1)rown 
substance  was  dissolved  in  abundance  in  al- 
cohol, and  aibided  a  stiff  extnet,  which  con- 
tained the  lactic  acid,  with  a  little  trace  of 
lactate  and  muriate  of  ammoma,  but  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  animal  extract  whidi 
accompaniLd  llic  lactates,  wfLs  precipil.ited  by 
tanniit,  and  left  uAer  combustion  a  little  muriate 
of  soda,  which  showed  a  sUght  tmoe  of  un- 
oombined  alkali. 

It  has  been  mutter  of  dtsputt;  whether  urea 
is  contained,  in  any  proportion  whatsoever,  in 
diabetic  urine.  Whilst  Cruiksbaok,  Daltun, 
Fourcniy,  Nicolas  and  Goeudeville,  Thenard 
and  Bostock  contend  for  the  non-existence  of 
urea  in  the  urine  of  patients  labouring  under 
diabetes,  Heniy  and  Ptom  maintain  that,  al- 
thoutrh  the  quant, ty  of  tliat  sub  :ance  be  very 
much  dimiotsbed,  still  it  is  never  entirely  al^> 
sent  Dr.  Bostock  pnUiihed  a  highly  valuable 
])ai>or  on  dialx  t<'>  in  the  fith  volume  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  ix^udon,  lu  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  procured  nitrate  of  urea  in 
abundance,  a'on.;  with  oxalic  acid,  froto  the 
extnict  of  dialittu'  urine,  lie  was  afterwards 
induced  to  n>peat  his  experiments  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  BanLslcy,  who  sent  to  him  sjeveral  pure 
s{)ecimens  of  saccharine  extract  for  examination, 
liaMng  himself  failed  in  several  instances  to  de- 
tect any  urea  in  diabetic  extracts.  The  result 
was,  that  Dr.  DOstoek  fbund  his  former  in- 
ference to  be  erroneous,  and,  with  a  candour 
very  honounble  to  himself,  acknowledged  that 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  or  urea  in 
dialx'tie  (  xtrac  t. 

In  the  experiments  of  the  seven  first  named 
dbcroists,  tiie  test  employed  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  urea  was  the  additinn  r)f  nitric  acid 
to  the  extract  of  urine  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  On  treating  extracts  ob- 
tained by  slow  ev.ipontioii  fnim  healthy  urine 
in  this  manner,  they  foond  that  a  copious  pre- 
cipitution  of  nitrate  of  uKsi  always  ensued ; 
whereas  in  their  triaU  with  diabetic  extract  they 
seem  to  have  fiuled  to  dwcover  any  traces  of 
urea.  Dr.  Ileniy,  however,  has  satisfactorily 
shewn  by  several  experiments  conducted  for  the 
purpose,  that  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  the 
ure.i  mav  1x'  |)reveiitcd  by  its  agency  on  the 
greater  proportional  mass  of  sugar.  He  has 
stated  diat  nrea  cannot  be  made  apparent  by 
nitric  acid  in  the  extract  from  any  mixture  of 
diaberic  and  natural  urine,  whpn  ilie  former 
exceeds  the  latter  in  a  un  ater  pro^^irtion  than 
that  of  six  to  one :  or  when  the  sobd  urea  is  le-^s 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
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ts  on  the  snnotiia  which  comes 
over  curhj  in  the  distillation  of  diabetic  urine, 
that  Dr.  Henry  tieenu  digpotcd  diieiljr  to  iusui, 
•B  eatablishinff  the  pn^eitce  of  iiren,  faccBttn 

there  is  no  oUier  anim.il  Mil t  ,  uhich  cin 
give  origin  to  tiie  vohuile  alkali  uuder  such  cir^ 
cuautanccfl.    *<  Anotbtr  proof  (Dr.  Hcmy 

ohwnrs)  of  tho  cxisteTic*'  of  sonu*  [)ortion 
of  urea  tn  diabetic  unne,  may,  in  many  ia« 
■iMicw,  be  obtuned  bjr  a  careful  ohgCT^Vlioa 
of  the  phenaniena  attrndiiiL;  iis  spontaneous 
decompuaUiun.  At  ii  tcunx-mlure  exceetluis? 
60°  Fahrenhtnt,  diabetic  urine  pastes  rapidly 
to  the  acetous  state.  Uut  if  tlie  succe<«sion  of 
changes  be  carefuDy  watched,  it  will  be  fuund 
that  tli»  re  is  a  point  at  which,  before  it  becomes 
acid,  it  exhibits,  to  sufficiently  delicate  tests,  dis- 
liliGtly  alkaline  pro|>eniM.''  •*  The  deficiency 
of  urea  in  diabetis, '  b«j  adds,"  m.iv  be  stated 
ae  being  very  cuosidemble.  Id  those  caws 
where  I  have  attem|»ied  to  estfanate  it«  from  the 
quantity  ofiimmonia  evolved  by  the  dt'<tniLtiv(' 
distillation  of  the  unoe,  the  uita  has  not  ap- 
peared to  exceed  from  l-40th  to  l-60th  the 
quant. ty  rontuiiu-d  in  an  rqtial  mm«!urp  of  ( on- 
cocted  urme.  One  ti^Mfciuu-ii  uf  diabetic 

extnMrtt  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Dr.  Raids- 
ley,  approached  so  near  to  perfect  whitrnc^^, 
inaX  there  appeared  to  me  little  rcaiou  to  txpcct 
ariy  evidence  of  its  containintf  urea.  Yet  even 
in  the  product  of  the  distiUatiOD  of  this  extract, 
aAer  fa«nsr  rectified  with  the  addition  of  |)ot-ish, 
aniiiioniii  f  iMid.  On  disiillltiif,  also,  a  por- 
tion of  the  urme  itself^  the  condensed  liquor 
(fare  manifest  traees  of  carbonate  of  ammcmta. 
T!iis  nrinp.  howcvrr,  contniiipd  a  fir  less  pro- 
portion of  urta  tiiuii  1  liad  ever  befure  tU>cer- 
tatned;  not  exceeding,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
estimatf,  1  -ROdi  of  the  natural  quantity.  M.iking 
every  allowance,  then,  on  account  of  llie  m- 
enased  flow  of  unne,  it  wdl  appear  that  the 
quantity  of  urea  discharged  by  persons  labour- 
int;  under  diabetes,  in  any  diurnal  inten-al,  £Ub 
considerably  short  of  the  quantity  voided  in  a 
*  Stale  of  health."  W  e  have  repeated  the%  ex- 
periments with  great  care  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  :ir*-  '^tistied  with  tlitir  accuracv.  J  )r.  Pruut 
also  considers  the  absence  of  urea  as  by  no 
meMM  chaiacteristic  of  diabetes.  He  admits 
that  in  this,  and  some  oihi  ,i"  iiions  of  the 
urine,  very  little  urea  is  Miuelimes  present; 
but  the  same  he  shevrs  lo  hold  with  respect  to 
the  other  print  iplr  **,  many  of  which  are  defi- 
cient in  such  urme  <u  well  as  urea.  He  never 
met  with  a  s|)ecimen  in  which  it  was  entirely 
absent.  It  may  in  fine  be  correctly  stated  that 
there  exists  a  fir/icifiicy,thouKh  not  a  Utlai  tvant 
of'  the  urea,  in  the  urine  disclouj^  in  wett- 
marked  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  effects  pro- 
duced liy  ci'itiiui  rf-<'^'r«/».  and  by  ciapvrationy 
on  diabetic  and  healthy  uriue,  according  to  the 
•xpeiunents  of  MM.  Nicolas  and  GueudevlBe. 

1.  Tincture  of  turiiMil  added  to  di.dx  tic  urine 
received  a  reddish  violet  tinge;  with  healthy 
uriiie  it  assumed  a  deep  red.  9.  Nitiaie  of 
silver occn<;ionrd  in  diabetic  urine  a  curdy  yire- 
cipiute,  of  which  the  colour,  at  tirkt  white,  soon 
changed  to  vnlet,  and  the  liquof  became  limind 


with  a  slight  tin^e  of  yellow;  it  was  altogether 

intMlomus  \\  itJi  h(5iltliy  urine  the  same  rs> 
apent  afforded  an  abuiulant  iirecipitate  of  A 
deeper  violet  colour,  and  tfie  liquor  prese^^ed 
a  yellowish  red  (  <>lour,  and  emitti-d  a  strong 
urwous  odour.  Each  precijntale  consisted  of 
nitnte  and  phosphate  ot  silver.  3.  liao-walcr 
produo  d  .1  iiiilkitii  >-s  in  diabetic  urine,  imme- 
diately Tttiidering  It  turbid,  and  atFordiog a  £unt 
ammootacal  odour.  AAer  vona>  timoafloecu^ 
lent  prrcipitate  orcurrfd,  ot'  wtueh  a  part  re- 
in.iint<i  un  lliu  'suiface  of  die  liquor,  which 
iM'i  :ime  as  limpid  as  water :  this  precipilale  wii 
phosnhate  of  lime.  The  same  test  also  ren- 
derecl  healthy  unne  opaque,  and  the  precipitate 
was  white  and  extremely  buoyant ;  but  the 
liquid  presened  a  fine  lemon-oolour :  the  pro* 
cipitate,  a  phosphate  of  lime,  was  also  more 
abundant  by  one  lialf.  4.  (.'out  enir.iti. J  sul- 
phuric acid  added  to  diabetic  uriue  afforded  a 
oeautiAil  rose  colour,  oceasionhiir  at  first  a  slight 
effervescence.  The  suifirc  of  the  fluid  became' 
covered  with  a  light  froth,  which  remained  for 
a  lon^  time,  and  there  vras  scarcely  any  precipi- 
tate :  the  fiqnnrwiv  inndomus.  At  the  in«t:int 
of  mixing  >ulphunc  acid  with  healtiiy  uxiue  tiie 
efikrvescence  was  scarcely  peroeptible,  and  the 
foam  wa.s  slight.  The  liquor  assumed  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  preserved  the  odour  of  urine : 
at  tl;e  bottom  ol  the  vessel  was  observed  a  small 
quantity  of  a  darkish  red  precipitate.  Dr.  Ueniv 
MS  mentioiied  to  us  that  on  adding  nitric  acid, 

mo<!t  r;iti  Iy  diluttd,  lo  diabftir  urine.  In-  has 

often  obsen  ed  a  cliangc  of  colour  to  a  red,  re- 
sembling tfiat  of  a  weak  addulated  inlusion  of 

rose  leaves,  and  ;iu  inunrdiate  and  very  sensible 
increase  uf  the  siiccliarinc  odour.  5.  Muriate 
of  barytes  rendered  diabetic  urine  somewhat 
turbirl  ;  and  in  a  .short  time  a  sliijht  precipita- 
tion tuuk  place  of  a  white  !>alt,  which  was  sul- 
phate of  Irarytes.  The  same  re-asient  produced 
a  like  effect  n()on  healthy  urine;  but  the  preci- 

Eitate  was  ratiier  tuure  abundant,  and  of  a 
rownish  red  colour.  6.  Oxalic  acid  afforded 
with  diabetic  urine  a  light  rose<olottred  tioocu- 
lent  precipitate,  of  wUdi  a  eonridmble  part 
was  lield  in  suspension  in  the  liquor.  ITie 
same  acid  threw  down  a  precipitate  with 
healthy  urine,  but  it  was  heavier  and  of  a 
deeper  colour.  7.  Sulphate  of  mcri  ur\  ren- 
dered diabetic  unne  slightly  turbid,  aud  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  a  white  salt.  A  precipi- 
tate of  a  reddi-sh  tinpe  gradually  occurred,  f  >n. 
half  of  which  remained  suspended  inthu  liquur. 
TVeated  by  the  same  re-agent  healthy  urine 
as<»umcd  a  brownish  re<l  tin;e  :  tl>e  precipitate 
rcstcnibled  a  hlae -coloured  salt,  and  was  wholly 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  was 
the  phosphate  of  mercury.  8.  Pure  potass 
rendered  diabetic  urine  turbid,  and  afforded  a 
small  portion  of  anmionia  ;  a  \vhite  prec  ipitate 
was  afterwirds  procured  in  small  quanti^. 
The  precipitate  afleeded  by  the  same  rfr«geat 
with  healthy  urine  was  on  tlie  contrary  abund- 
ant, and  the  disengagement  of  ammonia  vei^ 
ooQsidersble.  9.  Muriate  of  lead  oommtini- 
rated  to  morbid  urine  a  milky  colour :  the 
precipitate  which  ensued  was  that  of  a  whuc 
salt,  sliBhdy  tingnd  with  led;  it  was  a  fboa- 
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pbate  of  lead  :  tlie  hqaor  i  vmainud  Uanspareot. 
Miiiiate  of  lesd  imparted  to  healthy  urine  a 
violet  colour,  and  produced  a  wd  precipitate  ; 
the  liquor  rt:uiuniiog  of  a  browuish  red  colour. 
10.  Diabetic  urine  precipitated  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury of  a  rose  colour,  ana  the  Uquoc  became  as 
limpid  as  water.  The  prectfMtaie  of  nitrate  of 
mercury  by  lieullliy  urine  was  also  of  a  rose 
colour,  but  more  abundant;  aud  the  liquor 
pMMrred  ft  browo  tinge. 

Aimlt^sis  by  evofHnuliDii.—  I .  After  exposure 
to  the  ajr  dunng  six  weeks,  ifrom  lO"  to  12° 
RCBumur^  54®  to  59°  Fahr.,)  diabetic  urine  be- 
cnme  turbid  witlun  the  first  ^ix  days,  and  gra- 
dually dejiosited  a  white  lioccukni  substance, 
whii^  was  found  to  be  albuint  n.    The  liquor 
afterwards  hitaiuc  limpid  and  slightly  coloured, 
havin>4  a  >our  udour  aud  acid  taste  exactly 
lesembling  vmegar  made  witli  milk.  Healthy 
urine,  aikr  like  exposure  to  the  air  duraqg  the 
iame  period,  soon  exchanged  its  natuinl  odour 
for  uiie  that  was   slroni^ly  ainuioniai.il ;  its 
colour  became  brown,  aud  m  tlie  end  it  j^u- 
trefied,  aflbitlingr  a  very  fetid  and  oflensive 
smeil.    The  pic-oiiiiuii;  was  puKLriiltfit,  and 
composed  of  phuspkae  uf  iiimy  soda,  and 
rauriHtc  of  soda.    2.  Diabetic  urine  becauM 
acid,  and  tunu^d  blue  vegetable  tinctures  red; 
whereas  healthy  urine,  when  putrid,  rendered 
the  same  tinctures  green.    3.  lliis  acid  tirine 
combined  pprffcily  with  carbonate  of  potass  in 
solution,  without  jiiiirlkcd  effer>'escence ;  the 
liquor,  after  iiU ration  ai^  evaporation,  furnished 
acetate  of  potash,  mixed  with  a  small  quantitjr 
of  phosfute  of  potash;  the  pn cipiuite  omatned 
was  scanty,  ot  a  ^^lnt^'  c  oloui,  umI  cuinposed 
of  bnie  aud  a  small  portion  of  magues.a.  4. 
Pour  pounds  of  diabetic  unne  aflRuded,  on 
evaporation  cari.fully  <  (uidudt  d,  four  ounces 
and  a  half  of  extract,  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  of  a  brown  colour,  like  to  treacle,  and 
liavinc  the  odour  of  burnt  stipu" ;  whereuM  only 
tiirte  uiuices  six  drachms  of  an  extract  ot  the 
consistence  of  honey,  of  a  v«ry  brown  colour 
and  ;,urirjous  odour,  were  obtained  from  four 
pounds  of  hciilthy  urine.    5.  Ten  parts  of 
diabetic  extract  were  mixed  with  four  of  mu- 
riate of  lead  and  one  of  powdered  charcoal, 
and  after  being  dried  tbey  were  submitted  to 
distillation  in  a  n  tort.    Little  or  no  ammoniu 
was  afforded,  but  carburetted  hydn^u  and  a 
black  fetid  oil.  The  residue  in  the  letort,  on 
bein>j  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  j.'ave  no 
(faces  of  phosphorus.    'Die  extract  of  healthy 
urine,  treated  in  the  !Kime  manner,  fiimished 
ammonia  and  a  fetid  oil;  tlie  residue  contained 
some  munatc  ol  ammonia,  and  when  throvTn 
upon  ignited  charcoal,  enitted  thr  ixlour  of 
phosphoru.^.  C  One  ounce  and  two  dra>  Inns  of 
dialietic  extr<tct  beuij^  trtaltd  with  four  ounces 
of  alcohol,  at  35**  Ileaunmr,  afforded  a  yellow 
fluid  resembling  Spanish  w  itm ;  the  s(^utu>n  of 
the  matter  was  nearly  complt  tc,  and  the  liquor 

deposited,  in  the  space  uf  twenty-four  lionrs,  a 

hgaif  tiocculcQt,  grey  substance,  \vhi(  h,  when 
wBshed  and  dried,  weighed  only  twenty  grains; 
it.s  ULste  was  saline  and  -li:t  tly  sweet.  Lime- 
water,  added  to  one  portion  of  the  residue, 
aAwdcd  a  IbeUe  aumomncd  cdotir}  lulphuric 


acid,  apolied  to  the  oilit^r  portion,  changed  it 
to  a  blacK  ooknir,  and  produced  the  odour  of 
sulphuroas  add  gas,  indicating  the  presence 
of  albumen.    An  equal  quantity  of  the  extinct 
of  healthy  urine,  treated  with  alcohol,  afforded 
an  abundant  precipitate,  composed  of  the  phos- 
phates of  ma^esia,  lime,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
uric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  aud  albumen.  Urea 
and  the  muriates  of  auuuonia  and  soda  were 
held  in  sohition  in  the  liquor.  In  ord«r  lo 
obtain  these  different  •siibst;inccs  separately,  the 
fluid  was  evaporated,  and  the  residue  being 
dissolved  in  water,  nitric  acid  was  added  to  it, 
which  occasioned  a  tujiions  pie<'ipitaie.  'Iliis 
precipitate  was  tuui;U  tu  be  a  lulrale  of  urea. 
7.  On  submitting  diabetic  extract  to  distillation 
with  nitric  acid,  nitrous  vapour  was  disengaged ; 
the  residue  being  dissolved  in  distilled  water 
aflorded,  on  evaporation,  oxalic  acid,  and  a 
small  portion  of  phosphoric  acid.    8.  Four 
ounces  and  a  hair  of  diabetic  extract^  of  the 
consistence  of  honev,  beiu.;  dls>filved   in  a 
pound  of  distdled  vrater,  witli  half  an  ounce  of 
yeast  added  to  it,  and  exf losed  to  a  tempeialuia 
of  HjO  Henumnr  during  twenty-four  hotirx, 
readily  fermented,  and  afforded  a  cuasideruble 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.   After  the  feiv 
mentation  was  over,   the  whole  beinj^  snb- 
mitled  to  distillation  yielded  ten  ouuces  of  a 
spirituous  liijuid.   Such  were  the  chief  methods 
employed  by  MM.  Nicolas  and  GueudeviUe, 
wit!)  the  view  of  establishing   the  peculiar 
nature  of  diabetic  urine.     Dr.  Dostock  also 
•ubmitted  portions  of  diabetic  urine  to  the 
action  of  different  re^i^ents.   His  experiments, 
as  well  as  those  of  Cruikshank,  Nico!as,  and 
GueudeviUe,  salisfiicionly  prove  that  the  dif- 
ferent salts  exist  in  diabetic  urine,  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  in  the 
healthy  state  of  th«  liuid,  but  that  they  anunint 
only  to  about  one-third  of  the  absolute  (pian- 
tily.    SoiiM  ti;i  I'.  iiiab<:lic  urine  has  been  found 
to  coutaui  .1  ..ijj.Jl  portion  of  blood,  (a.s  in  the 
case  of  Stevenson,  related  by  Dr.NVatt,)  and 
occasionally  a  white  milky-Uke  fltud  resembling 
chyle.    Having  thus  noticed  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  urine  in  diabetes, 
it  may  be  proper  to  allude  to  the  stale  of  the 
Hood  in  that  disease. 

A»atysis  <;/■  //((  blood  in  diabt'tci. — Nicolas 
and  Uueudeviile,  \\  olla&ton,  Maioet,  Lienry, 
and  some  other  eminent  dwmists,  faavo  peiw 
formed  many  experiments  to  determine  tlie 
existence  or  non-existence  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
of  persons  labouring  under  diabetes  mellitus. 
Dr.  Rollo  stated  [in  tlie  case  of  Captain  Meir- 
dilii)  that  ilie  patient  was  bled,  aud  the  blood 
was  kept  for  seveial  months  without  undergoing 
any  putrefactive  process;  while  a  portion  of 
healtny  blood,  taken  at  the  same  time  and 
placetl  in  the  same  room,  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  considetuble  putre&ction  in  four  days^ 
and  was  obliged  to  oe  thrown  away  on  die 
seventh.  Nicolas  and  (nieudeville  ascerUiined 
tliat  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients  a£brded 
some  serum,  a  small  quantiQr  of  fibrine,  and 
w;ls  less  aiiimalized  than  that  of  persons  in 
good  health,  but  that  it  contained  no  saccha- 
rine matter.  Uaving  satisfied  himself  how  the 
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•Ibuninotis  put  of  lietMty  serum  could  be 
most  completely  coH<j;ulatH,  aiid  by  what  a|>- 
pMnmcn  the  preaeuce  of  lugar  tbcit  hid  been 
added  to  it  wouM  be  most  eudly  dificenied, 

Dr  A\  nllaston  addt  fl  Iialf  a  tiniilim  of  nmnatic 
acid,  previously  diluted  with  one  drachm  and  a 
half  or  water,  to  six  dradtmi  of  Mnim,  and 
immerMid  the  phnil  containing  thrm  in  boilinje; 
water  duiiog  four  minutes.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  a  drachm  or  more  of  tvaler  exuded 
from  the  iierum  that  Ii.tI  hern  sn  coagulated. 
A  drop  of  this  waltr  being  evajMjrated,  the 
■Uts  whidi  it  contained  were  found  to 
crystalliie,  so  that  tlie  forms  of  tlie  crystals 
could  be  easily  distinguished;  they  were  prin- 
cipally coinniuii  salt.  If  any  porti<m  of  aac- 
cbahne  matter  were  added  to  the  Mnun  pie- 
▼iout  to  ocMKrolation,  the  oystalliBition  of  the 
salt  was  im|M'(le(l,  or  wholly  prev rnted,  accord- 
ing to  the  quanuty  of  sugar  present.  Hy  the  ad- 
dition of  ten  grains  to  the  ounee,  the  crystallitt- 
tion  of  the  salts  was  entirely  i>rcvented,  and  the 
degree  of  blacknes.s  and  dii«[K>sition  to  deli- 
qmcsoe  was  of  course  more  manifest  than  with 
smnilcr  quantities.  As  a  further  tr»<:t  of  the 
absence  or  presence  of  sugar,  Dr.  Wollaston 
added  a  little  nitric  acid  to  the  salts  that 
remained  after  crystallization  of  the  drop.  lie 
found  that  when  the  serum  had  been  succes-H- 
fuUy  coagulated  without  any  addition  of  8ug:ar, 
the  nitric  acid  merely  converted  the  muriiatic 
salts  into  nitrates,  and  nitnte  of  soda  was  seen 
to  ciystaUizP  v  iiliniii  foam  or  blackness.  But 
when  sugar  bad  been  added,  a  white  foam  rose 
MMmd  the  maruin  of  the  drop,  and  if  further 
heat  wfTf  nj>j)!ictl  it  became  oluck,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  sucar  present.  On  ap- 
ptymg  the  above  tests  to  dial>etic  blood  and 
sertim,  Ur.  Wolluston  fai'ed  to  detect  any 
traces  of  sugar.  Dr.  Henry  f»erformed  some 
interesting  experiments  on  dialietic  blood,  as 
noticed  by  Dr.  I'erriar,  whidi  confirm  tlic 
results  of  Dr.  Wolhislon's  analysis.  Dr.  Prout 
has  also  made  a  comparative  examinotiaB  of 
the  Mood  of  a  person  labouring  under  con- 
Armed  diabetes  with  healthy  blood.  He  states 
tSat  lie  was  mdiicLd  to  iiiidt-rtake  it  with  the 
intention  principally  of  deiermiaiiig  whether 
the  Quantity  of  axote  was  the  same  in  eadi. 
Tlie  diabetic  blood  prcstnitod  tlie  usual  apfiear- 
ances  uf  he.tithy  blood.  Tlie  following  were 
the  results  of  his  experiments:  — 
Specific  gra-Tity  of  the  serum  of  diabetic 

bbiod   1029-5 

■  of  the  urine  of  the  same 

person,  voided  at  the 

same  time   10  44- 8 

One  luindred  grains  of  the  diabetic  serum, 
evaporated  and  diied  to  the  standard  for- 
merly mentioned,  left  ten  grains  of  solid 
matters,  which  upon  analysis  wefe  found 

to  consist  of  albums.   8  7 

Lactates  and  animal  matters  usually  ex- 
isting in  the  blood    '6 

Salts  ,   -7 

10 


**  Which  vay  nearly  coincide,**  says  Dr. 


Prout,  "  with  the  proportions  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Marcet  and  lienelius  to  exist  in  the  serum 
of  healthy  blood.  One  hundred  giatna  of  the 
diabetic  urine,  evaporated  and  diwd  as  before, 
left  117  ununs.  nearly  the  whole  of  w  hich  was 
sugar.  Portions  o4  aibamen  from  the  serum 
of  Ais  diabetic  bkiodt  dried  and  analysed  as 

before,  yielded  pnritrty  the  same  rcsufts  as  albu- 
men from  the  serum  of  bealtliy  blood." — "  To 
aaoertain,"  Dr.  Prout  caintiDiie»,  "  the  relative 
proportions  of  n/ofp  pt-eseiit  in  the  diabetic 
uniiuu^  extract  and  the  extract  from  heaJtby 
unne,  portions  of  them  were  bonK  with  the 
oxide  of  copper.  The  results  were,  that  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  diabetic  extract  (abstract- 
ini;  alkaline  and  earthy  salLs)  yielded  only  6*5 
parts  of  asote,  while  the  same  qtunti^  of 
extract  from  healthy  urine  yielded  from  thirty- 
five  to  forXy  parts  of  the  same  principle.  To 
obviate  the  objection  that  the  satxltarine  matter 
of  the  urine  might  be  formed  from  the  other 

principles  of  tlie  blood  and  not  from  llie  serum, 
comparative  experiment.<i  were  made  with  the 
cruor  of  healthy  and  of  diabetic  blood.  The 
fpfsiilts  were  prcrisrly  similar  as  to  the  quantity 
of  a2ote  in  both,  and  at  the  same  tnue  the 
quantity  of  axote  did  not  diftr  much  from  t  at 
found  to  exist  in  the  serum  above  mentioneil." 
From  these  exijeriments  of  Dr.  Prout's.  it  may 
be  .safely  inferred  that  the  blood  of  dialwiic 
patients  conUuis  an  equal  quantity  of  aiote 
with  that  of  healthy  nersons. 

We  may  observe  here,  that  Dr.  W'ollaston 
thought  that,  in  order  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  urine,  we  must  either  sup]>u$e 
a  power  in  the  kidneys  of  forming  this  new 
product  by  secretion  ;  or,  if  we  admit  that  the 
sugar  is  formed  in  the  stoinach  by  a  process  of 
imperfect  assirnilution,  must  then  allow  the 
existence  of  some  channel  of  conveyance  from 
the  stomach  to  the  bladder  without  passing 
through  the  ?cnem1  system  of  bl(KKl-vessels. 
He  conceived,  Uiat  if  pruiwiatc  of  potass  could 
be  taken  with  saflety,  its  presence  would  be 
discerned  by  a  solution  of  iron  in  as  small  a 
proportion  as  almost  any  known  chemical  test 
r  inding  that  a  solution  of  this  substance  mmht 
be  taken  without  the  least  incoovenieoce,  and 
that  In  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half  the  urine 
became  perceptibly  imprei,rnated  with  it,  al- 
though the  quantity  employed  had  not 
amounted  to  more  than  three  grains  c/£  Uie  salt, 
he  administerpfi  to  a  healthy  |>erson,  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  a  dose  corresponding 
to  three  grains  and  a  half  of  the  dry  salt, 
and  repeated  it  every  hour  to  the  third  time. 
Tlie  unne  benn;  examined  every  half  hour,  was 
found  in  two  hours  to  be  tinged,  and  to  affigfd 
a  deep  blue  colour  at  tlie  end  of  four  hours. 
Btooa  wa.^  then  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the 
coauulum,  after  it  had  f<jrmed,  was  allowed  to 
contract  so  that  the  serum  might  be  fully  sepa- 
rated. He  tfien  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  the  prussn  /  b\  n  >  uns  of  a  solu- 
tion of  iron,  but  without  eti'ect.  Dr.  Marcet 
elso  peifomied  several  iniereslini;  exueriments 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Wollaston  on  this  point, 
in  one  experiment  he  administered  five  grains 
of  prasiiate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water,  to  n 
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young  woman  labouring  nnder  diabetes  mel- 
htus;  and  ttie  pixiportion  was  repeated  every 

hour  till  >he  had  taken  thirlefn  or  fourtK.n 
such  do^.  Afier  the  fifth  dose,  her  urine, 
by  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  turned  blue  iTi>t;intIy. 
At  this  {period  of  the  fcXpcriiut'iU,  ii  bli.sltr  was 
applied  to  her  stomach,  and  after  a  few  hours, 
whilst  still  tiikini;  i1if  prussiate  of  potash,  and 
whilst  the  urine  t>Uoiigly  indicated  its  presence, 
the  blister  was  cut  aaid  the  serum  collected. 
This  serous  fluid  being,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  urine,  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sulpliate  ul"  \ron,  did  not  jsufTer  any 
change  of  colour  in  the  least  mdicative  of  the 
presence  of  prussic  aeid.  Yet  the  nrine  still 
remainc*!  (.a[ial)lc  of  itn|>arting  a  blue  colour 
to  solution  Gf  iron,  hfteen  hours  after  taking 
the  last  dose  of  the  prussiate  of  ]>otash.  Dr. 
Marcet  afterwards  repented  Dr.  \\'olla.ston's 
experiments  on  tlie  seruiu  it^'lf,  and  wiiii  u 
similar  result,  lie  also  found  that  the  suscep- 
tibility uf  the  pnssasro  by  whicli  |>riis8iate  of 
|iuULi>tt  IS  traii^toiiited  to  the  bladder  seems  to 
wy  in  dift'erent  ihdividttils;  for  in  five  uials 
he  Failed  to  discornr  any  Testige  of  that  salt 
in  tiie  urine  of  pcnsons  who  hid  taken  it  in 
quantities  snflkient  to  produce  its  appearance 
in  others. 

Tliese  experiments,  though  highly  intetestiny 

and  iitgenious,  btill  fail  to  tstahhsh  the  fart  of 
a  direct  communication  between  the  digestive 
Mfans  and  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  by  which 
su^^'ar  rnuv  b«'  c onveyed  from  the  former  to  tlif 
latter  without  Ua  ente.ing  the  general  circu- 
ktion.  It  is  known  that  ot!ier  .substances  are 
also  met  with  in  tlic  urine,  such  as  urea  and 
lithic  acid,  \vli:(  h  l.avt-  nt  ver  been  detected  in 
the  blood  or  otlit  r  thuds  of  the  l)ody.  We 
have  ouraelvt^s  aho  carefully  analysed  the 
blood  taken  from  several  diabetic  patients, 
but  never  could  dt  if<  l  t!  c  cxivlt  nte  of  sui^^iir 
in  It,  nor  indeed  any  marked  difference  in 
its  chemical  oomposiUon  from  b^ood  in  the 

health V  slate.  IU-n(e,  it  nia\  he  concluded 
that  saccharine  matter  does  not  exu>t  ruady 
formed  in  the  aerum  of  diabetic  blood;  unless, 
indeed,  we  suppose  with  some  modem  con- 
tinental writers,  that  su^iu-,  like  mercury,  upon 
entering  the  blood,  unites  itself  intimaidy 
with  the  albumen,  and  constitutes  a  new  com- 
pound of  unknown  properties,  and  which  con- 
sequently sets  our  tests  at  deiiance,  although 
easily  decomposed  by  the  glands,  of  which 
organs  this  s|>ecies  of  separation  seems  the 
natural  office.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive bow  a  kidn^  strongly  excited  by  a  re- 
dundant efBux  of  blood  to  its  tissue,  should 
Convert  ])art  of  the  elements  of  the  latter  into 
sugar,  than  that  the  mammary  glands  of  a 
mman  should  he  found  lo  penwm  (beaame 
thinj:  in  the  snrmr  of  the  milk  which  it  secretes 
upon  a  siinilaily  .-tuddea  determinattcu  uf 
blood  to  it  after  parturition. 

Fut/iiilt>^u  ( f  dioli  ft  s. — It  is  matter  of  rc<rret. 
that  liitiierto  the  mo.st  cart^ful  analomital 
leseardi  hn  nflbrded  no  satisfactory  inte- 
mation  concerning  the  origin  of  this  com- 
plicated malady.    Various  morbid  changes 


liave  been  detected  on  tlic  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  diabetic  patients,  but  tbeae, 
in  not  a  few  iri<;tnnrp<,  may  more  propr-ly  he 
coiisidcftd  as  ilie  etiects  tiian  as  lite  causes 
of  the  disease.  The  kidneys  are  more  frequently 
met  with  in  a  morbid  state  than  any  of  tli-j  other 
abduiuiuai  viscera;  tht-ir  size  is  occu:iionaily 
much  augmented.  In  four  fatal  cases  under 
our  own  observation  in  immediate  succession, 
these  organs  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  the 
iirftcrs  were  con.sidera!)l\  dilated.  Dr.  Dun- 
uin  lias  rehited  a  case  of  diabetes  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Clinical  He{)orts,  in  whidt  the  kidneys 
were  nuich  larger  than  common;  and  Dr. 
Kuilierford  and  other  paiholtigists  have  no- 
ticed an  unnatural  increase  of  Aeir  aixe.  The 
mcture  of  the  kidneys  in  some  in.>.taiices  is 
lirmer,  in  others  more  flaccid  than  usual; 
their  vessels  are  also  occasionally  preter- 
naturally  enlanred  ;  and  tlieir  surrounding  cel- 
lular laciubrojue  ha.H  more  tlian  once  been 
found  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance.  In 
the  case  of  llobinson,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Rutherford,  the  kidneys  were  much  augmented 
in  bulk,  .soft,  and  their  surfaces  painted  with 
numerous  vessels;  the  vessels  were  uncom- 
monly  dilated.  The  ennilgent  vem  of  tiie 
right-side  wu.s  not  under  three-fourtlis  of  an 
incti  in  diameter,  as  it  appeared  distended 
with  blood.  The  ureters  aJso  were  conside- 
rably dilated  ;  the  bladder  seemed  capacious, 
ita.  ciMU  thickened,  and  it  was  half  filled 
witli  liquid.  In  tlie  dissection,  loo,  of  Aon 
Ijlidlow,  given  by  the  <?ani»-  ivthor,  the  kid- 
neys were  found  somuwhai  enla[);ed,  and  on 
cutting  into  them  the  tubuli  uriiiiferi  were 
more  diitinct  than  usual,  and  the  pelvis  of 
each  was  al.so  considerably  increased ;  but  no 
other  morbid  change  of  structure  was  per- 
ceived. Mr.  Brodie,  on  examining  the  kid- 
neys of  a  patient  of  Dr.  Warren's,  who  died 
of  diabetes,  found  thern  to  }>o>sess  an  un- 
usually firm  and  grisly  texture,  in  oixlerto 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  bloodvessels,  he  in- 
jected one  of  the  kidneys  with  size  and  ver- 
mUiun  previously  to  examination ;  the  other 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  its  natural  state. 
(*n  f'uttinir  into  the  .substance  of  the  injerfed 
kidiiey,  the  cortical  part  appeared  unusually 
red,  and  the  ciyptae  were  seen  more  numeiuus, 
larger,  and  more  dii>tinct  than  ever  occurs 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  fortunate  in- 
jection, llie  bloodvessels  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  kidney  which  had  not  been 
injected  were  unusually  turv^id ;  the  ureters, 
emulgent  urter^,  and  vein,  were  of  natural 
dimensions;  tiie  renal  capsules  were  firmer 
and  harder  in  their  texture  Aan  usual,  and 

s^med  to  partake  of  the  grisly  structure  of 
the  kidneys :  the  bladder  was  sound.  M.  jDe> 
zeimeris  noticed  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
kidneys  in  three  cases  of  diabetes,  which  oc- 
curred at  tiie  iiolcl  Dieu  in  one  year.  "  In 
all  the  cases  the  volume  of  tlie  kidneys  was 
muf:h  enlarvred  ;  all  their  ves^els  were  rnn- 
siderubly  deNcloped,  and  ihcir  Ussuc,  which 
was  gorged  with  blood,  and  of  a  deep  red 
colour, could  be  torn  with  the  greatest  facility." 
It  appears  from  an  inlerestii^  and  extremely 
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minute  examination  of  a  case  of  diabetes  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Monro,  tiiat  all  tlie  glands  ut' 
the  abtorbeni  tysten  were  eitlwr  enlarged  or 
Boibidly  altered  in  atnictwe.  Upon  dividini^ 
the  rijjht  kuliK  \  into  two  equal  portion:*  1)\  .i 
kuguuduiid  loci&um,  it  seemed  as  if  it  bad 
been  very  Miccesafully  injected.  Many  btood« 
Vfs*(.!>,  Ixiili  in  tin  C'lrticil  and  nudullary 
jmrt,  were  hiled  with  tiund  blood,  owing  to 
which  the  dtMinctioiw  between  these  parts  was 
hot  well  defined.  A  tran«>pnrrnt  yf  !!o\v-ro- 
loun-d  substance  was  iiiund  eriusttl  qh  ilie 
outer  side  of  the  pelvis  aiid  inlundibulu. 

Dr.  Beer  met  with  a  ver\'  rrmark  iljli  <le- 
(^eneratioii  of  both  kidneys  in  ilm  Ixjdy  uf  a 
young  man,  who  had  for  a  long  lime  laboured 
under  diabetes.  They  wefe  extended  by  hy- 
datids, contained  in  their  interior  subgtance, 
to  such  an  enormous  size  that  each  was  one 
foot  long  and  seven  inches  broad,  and  the 
ttieters  were  of  the  sise  of  the  dramb. 

Tl>e  nil  u ;ind  Maddt-r  are  sometimes  con- 
siderably dilated.  In  one  inDLince,  Dr.  Dun- 
can found  the  bladder  capable  of  coniaining 
fiv!>  jionnd>  nf  urine,  and  he  stales  that  about 
that  quiuuity  remained  in  it  after  death.  It 
bad  its  natural  fomv  and  ilh  parieies  were 
rather  tiiiniier  than  usual,  althonjh  the  mtis- 
cular  fasciculi  were  very  well  mtuked.  lis 
inner  coat  presi'iited  a  )>eTlbclIy  healthy  ap- 
ce,  and  the  ureters  were  about  one- 
of  an  inch  in  diameter :  tlie  sympathetic 
anil  >pIaiKhni<'  Ti(  ni  >  were  also  enlarged  to 
neuly  three  or  four  tunes  their  usual  sise. 
In  the  dusection  of  a  diabetic  patient  of  Dr. 
Peai-son's,  menljoncd  in  Dr.  Hollo's  work, 
the  kidneys  were  found  to  be  in  a  perfectly 
soui^  stale,  and  ao  were  dw  uretera;  bat 
the  nrinary  bladder  was  much  thirkenrd,  and 
tJi<-  urethra  was  dilatt^d  to  tiiree  or  four 
times  Its  \isual  width;  in  another,  related  by 
Dr.  Marsliall,  the  kidireys  had  assumed  a  cho- 
colate colour,  were  large,  and  the  texture  soft 
and  Haccid,  particularly  that  of  the  portion 
oomprehending  thetubuli  uhnilieri:  the  bbdder 
exhinited  nothing  unusual.  Jn  the  case  of 
Oliscr  Orrarod,  detailed  by  Dr.  Clark,  the 
ureters  were  veiy  much  dilated,  and  through 
tbeir  whole  couiie  measured  foil  half  an  itidi 
in  diameter.  In  two  cases,  we  ba\e  found 
the  bladder  much  contracted  and  thickened. 
In  one  instance  the  capacity  of  this  Tiscns 
was  so  much  ditnini.sbed  as  not  to  admit  more 
than  a  small  egg ;  in  the  otlier,  the  panetet  of 
the  bladder  were  erven  more  thickened. 

As  post-mortem  exanunations  in  cases  of 
dtatli  iVoui  this  dii*!aae  are  always  interesting, 
we  shall  detail  the  fblhwiog  one  which  re- 
cently occurred  in  our  own  practice.  Hie 
external  cutaneous  veins  were  distended  with 
fluid  l)kK)d.  On  detachiu);  the  scalp,  some 
ounces  of  blood  issued  from  the  cut  sinftw^e : 
the  perietanium  was  radder  tiian  nsual.  The 
enceplmton,  and  its  containing  nuinl)nin(>s, 
appeared  frue  from  disease.  On  nusing  the 
tteraum  from  the  pleura,  there  were  exhibited 
no  traces  of  recent  inflammation,  hut  exudu- 
tiuns  of  ooagulable  lymph  appeared  on  the 
mi&oe  of  the  plcim  ptbseoalia,  which  had 


fbrmed  pretty  stron^;  bands  or  pailiil  tiAtt- 

Mons  (u  the  pleura  costalis,  particularly  on  the 
right  side.  lAUigs  sound.  Nine  ounces  of 
fluid  were  found  in  the  rig^t  cavity  of  th« 

thiirax,  ami  ei.;hf  ounces  in  thu  left;  the  quan- 
tity uf  Uquur  pericardii  was  at»out  half  an 
ounce.  Gall-bUKldcr  distended  with  bile. 
l.I^  f  ^  larger  than  usuul,  nnd  of  a  fimier  con- 
si!>u>uce.  Spleen  of  natural  size,  though  rather 
den-ser  than  common.  'Ilie  urinary  bladder 
wa^  full.  The  left  kidnev  had  under^jone  a 
rem<trkab!e  diminution  in  bulk,  being  tioi  more 
than  one-third  of  its  usual  size.  After  the 
removal  of  iat,  &c.  it  weighed  ten  drachms 
(^ux>y  weight);  it  was  otherwise  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  some  small  hydatids  on  its 
sur£ue.  The  right  kidney  weighed  live  ounces 
six  drachms  (troy  weight) ;  its  aurftce  was  % 
liflh'  irre.jular.  'llie  stomach  was  inflamed  on 
Its  posterior  side  and  next  the  cardia ;  the  iik- 
flammation  only  aJTeded  the  inner  inenibnne» 
which  w  as  also  slightly  corroded  by  the  trnstric 
juic%.  It  contained  hve  ounces  of  hah  di- 
gested cream-like  fluid.  In  this  instance, 
the  dimmiihed  si7.e  of  the  left  kidney  formed 
the  xno&i  singular  tealure  in  the  dissection. 

MM.  Dupuytren  and  Thenard,  on  tlu  ex- 
amination of  a  diabetic  patient,  met  with  xite 
stomach  in  a  very  much  enlarged  state ;  its 
vessels  were  greatly  dilated,  and  forming  upon 
the  wtemal  membiane  of  the  organ  a  reid  neti- 
work.  It  aim  oontamed  a  oonndeiable 
tity  of  uninflammable  gas,  and  a  small  {M>rtion 
of  a  greyish  liquid,  in  which  were  floating 
aevMi  or  eight  small,  yellowiidt,  round,  latty 
substaiiceai.  The  duoilonum,  and  upix  r  jiarl  of 
the  jejunum  and  ileum,  were  M^mtwbat  redder 
and  Uiicker  than  natural ;  no  appearance  of  < 
disea.sc  was  discoverable  in  any  other  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  The  liver,  spleen,  and 
pancreas  were  sound.  'Die  gall-bladder  was 
moderatpjy  filled  with  licalihy  bile.  The  kid- 
neys were  at  ka^t  oue-ihird  iaiyer  than  ujsuai; 
their  structure  was  soft  and  ol  a  grey  colour, 
but  in  every  other  respect  natural.  The  other 
organs  conoei^ed  widi  the  urtitary  apparatus 
were  free  from  disease,  tlioui,'h  the  blatlder  was 
verv  small.  The  abdominal  lymphatic  system, 
and  die  thoracic  duct,  were  more  than  ordi- 
narily developed,  'llie  artmal  and  venous 
systems  had  undergone  no  nuNrhid  alieratioo. 
Tht  lunct  adhered  lo  Ihe  sides  of  the  cheat  by 
loo<e  cellular  tissue.  In  the  ri.  !;T  lnnc  there 
wue  i>uu)e  iiiuall  vomica:  contaiinnjk;  pus; 
in  the  left,  several  cysts  comnletely  nlled 
witli  an  elastic  fluid.  The  muscles  were  jxile 
aiid  tiaccid,  but  otherwise  m  slrutlure  quite 
healthy. 

Dr.  Baillie  has  also  left  an  account  of  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  a  person  who  had 
been  long  affected  witli  diabetes,  and  had  been 
a  pMient  under  hi*  care  in  St.  George's  Ho$^ 
pita! .  The  stale  of  (he  kidney*  is  very  mi- 
nutely noticed.  "  Both  were  of  the  ordinary 
sue  and  shape.  When  the  ^per  capsule 
wa*  removed  fiom  eadi,  (he  vem*  on  the  mxr- 
face  were  much  fuller  of  Mood  than  usual, 
and  had  an  arborescent  appearance.  When 
the  substance  of  botfi  kidneys  wm  cm  into. 
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h  was  obsen  ed  to  be  every  where  inui:h  mure 
crowded  with  bloodve^tseU  dian  in  a  natural 
state,  so  as  in  some  parts  to  approach  to  the 
appearance  of  iutiammation.    Both  kidneys 
had  the  same  degree  of  finiiiitss  to  ilie  touch 
M  when  healthy,  but  they  were  hardly  ao  firm 
•9  kidneys  tnually  are  me  veneb  of  wfaidi 
are  so  much  filled  with  bltMnl.    A  very  small 
quantity  of  whitish  fluid,  a  good  deal  resem- 
bling  pus,  was  squeeied  out  from  one  or  two 
of  the  infuii(hl>iilii  in  both  kidneys,  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  ulceration  in  eitlter. 
The  artery  and  vein  peminf  into  the  cavity 
of  each  kidiit'v  pre<<entc(l  exactly  tlit-  nutunil 
apjHjaniiKP.     Alter  sepuratiug,  a  good  dtal, 
tin;  cellular  membrane  which  joins  together 
the  bloodvessel,  was  discovered  a  lymphatic 
|iassing  from  one  of  tlie  kidneys:    it  was  of 
the  usual  size,  had  the  common  valvular  ap- 
pearance, aod  was  empty.   There  were  doubt- 
less several  othets  belonging  to  both  kidneys, 
but  they  were  so  small  as  not  to  he  distinuuish- 
able.  Tlie  nerves  of  tlte  kidueys  were  of  the 
tmiBl  sise,  and  the  uretere  of  ooth  were  peii> 
fectly  natural.    Tlic  rciial  capsules  appeared 
quite  healthy.    The  structure  of  the  liver, 
Montaeh,  spleen,  pancreas,  intestines,  and  uri- 
nnry  bladder,  was  [x  rftctlv  nutur^d,  but  onp  or 
two  of  tlie  mesenteric  gland:>  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  euthy  natter." 

Or-aiiic  ( hantres  are  sometimes  discovered 
ti)  tiie  uilcrual  structure  of  tlie  kidneys  in  dia- 
betes. We  may  state  as  a  pathological  &ct 
of  some  importcuice,  that  io  three  is»-tances 
of  this  di.sease  we  have  detected  die  peculiar 
j:mn\dated  or  mottled  condition  of  these  or- 
gans, so  well  described  by  Dr.  Bright  as  oc- 
curring in  dropsical  alTectioBs  accompanied 
with  alhiuunmus  urine.  The  mrtical  part  had 
lost  all  appearance  of  its  natural  structure, 
end  presented  a  tolerably  uniform  yellowish 
color  with  many  yellowish-grey  s[->ots.  Tlie 
mesenteric  glands  in  two  cases  were  much 
eolafKed  and  indurated;  and  in  the  <4her, 
several  vomif  :e  were  dpteeted  in  the  right  lung. 
There  was  nu  evidence  of  organic  dis^ue  in 
the  liver  or  in  any  of  the  other  abdominal 
viscen  in  the  latter  instance. 

Besides  these  morbid  conditions  of  the  kid- 
neys and  tlteir  apyiendaKes,  a  di><  a.sed  state  of 
the  stomach  and  lungs  has  also  been  notii^d 
in  this  aflhetion.  The  fimner  organ  has  been 
found  to  exhibit  marks  of  inflammation,  and 
the  latter  have  been  studiled  with  tubercles  in 
diflhrent  stages  of  dieir  progress.  In  a  fiMt 
cnx  rif  lhabetes,  which  occurred  in  the  Man- 
chester nos])ital  a  few  moatiiii  since,  both  lungs 
were  tul)err  nlated;  and  except  dilatation  of  the 
pelvis  of  ilif  kidne\8  and  oi  the  ureters,  there 
WM  DO  percepublt  disease  of  ilie  uriiury 
organs.  The  pulmonary  affection  was  sub- 
se(|uefit  to  the  diabetes,  therefbie  it  cannot  be 
said  that  diis  affection  was  excited  by  the 
former.  In  most  of  the  dis-scclions  on  record, 
the  mesenteric  glands  have  afforded  evidenoe 
of  stractnnJ  decangeroent;  and  from  our  own 
ob'-cn'ation  we  should  say,  that  next  to  the 
enlarged  and  Hiuxid  state  of  the  kidneys, 
this  t*  the  most  unifbnn  mertid  appeamiee  in 
diabem.    We  not  ufriqanitly  m«el  with 


suQtlar  disease  of  structure,  however,  in  dis- 
eases very  different  both  in  their  nature  and 
symptoms  from  the  one  under  coasideration ; 
hence,  it  is  not  singular  tliat  such  an  infinity 
of  hypotheses  should  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  this  mabdy. 
In  some  examinations  of  diabedc  patients  no 
trace  of  organic  disease  has  been  discoverable. 
An  intelligent  practitioner  informed  us  during 
the  last  y&ir,  that  he  had  recently  examined 
the  Ixjdy  of  a  yr>ung  man,  twentv-one  vears 
of  axe,  who  had  died  of  this  disease,  witliout 
being  able  to  detect  the  least  deviation  from 
hesdthy  stnictfire  in  any  of  the  cavities.*  The 
diflerent  morbid  appearances  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  lunp,  noticed  above,  are  inuloubt* 
edly  in  some  in??tantH.*s  merely  accid<;ntal  atten- 
dants; and  indeed  the  diseased  state  of  the 
kidneys  themselves  is,  we  conceive,  mostly  the 
consequence  of  long  continued  morbid  action. 
The  ureters,  too,  become  dilated,  and  the  bbd- 
der  contracted  and  tliickened.  fn)in  the  (on- 
stant  passage  of  such  an  incr^ised  quantity 
of  urine.  From  diese  observations,  it  is  erio 
dent  that  the  information  re.;anlini;  the  nature 
of  diabetes  derived  from  dissection  is  very  un- 
■•tisfiu!tory,  and  that  vp  to  the  present  period 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  n-icntial  imthologif  of 
the  disease.  With  so  defective  a  pathology, 
the  treatment  nmst  neceHs.arily  be  vague,  wid 
in  a  t^cnt  mennnre  empirical. 

The  trail imnt  of  diabetes  mcllitus  comes 
now  under  consideration.  ITie  statements  re- 
specting the  cure  of  diabetes  furnished  by  the 
ancient  writers  on  this  disease  are  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  This  cannot  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise when  It  is  oonsideied  that  they  regarded 
only  the  unnatural  quantity  of  the  urinary  die- 
charuf,  bi-ioLT  entirely  iv;nonint  of  any  morbid 
alteration  in  its  qualities.  As  it  would  answer 
DO  ttsefiil  purpose  either  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  comp;irative  value  of  the  whole  of 
the  modes  of  treatment  that  liave  been  proposed, 
or  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  particular 
remcdii'S  wliich  have  been  recommended,  on 
various  authority,  for  its  removal,  we  shall  first 
merely  notice  the  four  branches  of  cure,  animal 
diet,  vtitemctiotiy  opium,  and  axtringt  ntt,  which 
of  late  years  liave  been  chiefly  adopted  ;  and 
then  point  out  those  principles  of  treatment 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  best  calculated  to  arrest 
the  progress  tmd  remove  die  symptoms  of  the 
complaint.  Dr.  Home  fn-st  su.'L'ested  the  em- 
ployment of  animal  diet  and  alkalies,  widi  a 
▼few  to  their  spectftc  operation  as  septiea;  hat 
Dr.  Rollo  is  (  ,1  r'.  !  to  the  high  merit  of  havnni^ 
put  into  practice  the  rigid  use  of  an  animal  re- 
gimen as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  curing 
diabetes.  The  employment  of  this  plan  is 
founded  on  the  prinaple  of  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  the  materials  of  which  sugar  is 
formed  into  the  system,  and  of  thus  destroying 
the  saccharine  impregnation  of  the  urine.  Dr. 
RoNo  alto  oonbined  with  an  entire  abitinanee 

*  In  a  diMaciion  of  a  diabetic  pati<rnt  of  Dr.Porbra, 
no  morbid  ICMOb  couM  be  itctccted  except  sliebt 
enlargement  of  the  kiiiDoy«,  and  a  nmarkabljf 
bypertropbied  state  of  tbe  duodenttai*  It 
nmple  fiypcnrophy,  withaat  any  mark  of  inflam* 
matMO  «r  alMratioB  of  dmaa. 
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from  vegetable  food  the  oxlubition  nf  th« 
lie|>atized  ammonia,  aiHl  the  <.K.Ta>ii<>;ial  ititrr- 
positton  of  narcotics  and  emetics.  Dr.  Kullu'<! 
practice  ha«  \<>ii<j  since  enjoyed  a  hit  trial 
in  the  hands  of  many  disttintniished  prac- 
titioners, and  consequently  sufficient  time  has 
been  allowed  to  admit  of  a  correct  inference 
beiQK  drawn  respecting  iia  real  cUims  to  the 
bififh  character  bmtow«d  upon  it  go  able  an 
ad\'ucale.  \\  llliout  [tartK  ul  uisint;  iiKli\ idual 
cases  m  support  of  the  elhcacy  of  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  animal  food  in  temoWng  some  of  die 
nr>(ir(  formidable  n\ iDi  tums  of  diiil>ete!4,  it  may 
be  slated  that  its  |)ovver  of  abating  thirst,  dimi- 
nishing the  unnatural  quantity  of  the  urinary 
secretion  and  remlcrinc  it  m"re  animalizrd,  of 
relaxing  the  skin,  and  of  increaKini;::  the  bull; 
and  strength  of  the  body,  rests  on  the  inconiro- 
wrtible  evidence  of  facts  and  experience.  Its 
influence  upon  the  urine  is  in  peneial  sj>eedy 
and  favouraole,  and  thou^h  perhaps  when  em- 
ployed iiiigljf  it  may  prove  on  some  occssions 
inadequMe  to  the  perfect  cure  of  the  disease, 
still,  um't  r  aliiKisl  c  in  iiiiisUiK  es,  it  will  be 
found  to  act  as  a  powerful  auxiiiaiy  to  venesec- 
tion, opium,  or  me  other  means  which  nuty  be 
adopltnl.  Dupuytrrn  and  Thenard  have  con- 
tended that  diabetes  may  be  as  readily  subdued 
by  animal  diet  as  an  intermittent  by  the  use  of 
the  ( ill!  bona  hark.  T)r.  DalHic,  in  alUidimr  to 
Dr.  lioUu's  iiu.'thotl  of  jtrai  iK  e.  v)hs(.>i"\  <;s  lliat 
it  has  Ixen  much  more  succts-Ail  than  any 
other  hitherto  adopted.  Dr.  Bardsley  has  also 
shown  the  atlv-antages  derived  from  confining 
dialietic  patient>i  to  animal  food.  Several  of 
bis  cases  strongly  exenpUfy  the  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  the  urinary  aectetion,  and  the 
disappearance  of  its  saccharine  properties,  whic!i 
speedily  followed  the  use  of  this  re^men.  Dr. 
Willan  states  that  this  disease  has  been  relieved, 
and  the  saccharine  q  -  '  tv  nf  tho  uritu-  removed, 
by  animal  diet  and  llie  geDeml  plan  recoup' 
mended  by  Dr.  Rollo.  Were  it  necessary,  oAer 
respectable  authorities  mi^dit  hi-  adduced  in 
supiiort  of  the  curative  va!ue  of  the  same  me- 
thod. We  have  adopted  the  animal  re^i  men  in 
several  irtslances  witn  the  most  marked  and  un- 
equivocal benetit,  ;ii)d  have  knowu  patii^nts, 
who  have  bad  sufficient  means  and  resolution 
to  persevere  in  its  use  for  some  leneth  of  time, 
not  merely  to  recover  their  wot  ted  health,  but 
overcome  the  tendency  to  the  disease.  ( )\vniiT 
to  the  high  price  of  meat,  but  few  of  die  poorer 
classes  of  penons  who  have  die  misfeftnne  to 
labour  under  this  complaint  are  ca|Kible  of  a 
strict  compliance  with  tit  is  plan  of  treatment, 
for  the  amount  of  theirdaily  labour  is  mostly  in- 
sufficient to  procure  such  a  supply  as  the  apjie- 
tite  demands.  This  is  not  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  employment  of  animal  food  as  a  remedy  in 
diabetes;  for  there  is  often  considerable  diffi- 
culty m  keeping  the  p.itients  fur  aijy  length  of 
time  exclusively  confined  to  such  a  regimen ; 
and  many  failures  with  this  method  of  treat- 
ment may  be  attributed  to  a  secret  indul^nce 
in  variety  of  aliment.  In  some  insiatice'*  there 
is  an  insuperable  disgust  at  the  taste,  smell,  and 
even  si^bt  of  animal  food.  With  the  ordinary 
class  of  hospital  patients  it  is  exuemely  difficult 
to  prevent  a  devuuion  fix>m  the  prescribed  plan 


of  diet.    Dr.  Uolio  himself  laments  that  die 

TiK  Klf  of  cure  whijli  he  propased  is  <o  cfintiary 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  sick.  "  Though  per- 
fectly a%vare,"  he  obaaves»  **  of  the  efficacy  of 
tlie  regimen,  and  tite  impropriety  of  deviations, 
they  commonly  tresiiass,  concealing  what  they 
feel  as  a  transgression  to  themselvi  s.  They  ex- 
press a  regret  that  a  medicine  could  not  be  dis- 
covered,  nowever  nauseous  and  distasteful, 
which  would  siiriersede  the  Ile^■es^ity  of  any 
restrmtiou  of  diet. '  litis  aversion,  however,  to 
the  aramal  i«i;inien  is  by  no  means  general,  for 
in  some  instancr s  it  has  l)een  adopted  with  little 
or  iio  mcunvenience,  and  even  been  continued 
by  the  |)atient.s  from  choice,  wlien  a  certain 
allouaiK  e  of  vegetable  food  has  been  permitted 
liy  the  physitiaij.  Dr.  Marsh  rather  overrate?* 
the  InaUiing  of  animal  food  on  the  part  of 
diabetic  patients,  when  he  asserts  that  the 
adoption  of  the  animal  regimen,  during  even 
fourteen  days,  is,  in  his  opinion,  more  than 
questionable.  In  some  of  tne  cases  published 
by  Dr.  Bardsley,  the  eidhnlve  use  of  animal 
food  ^^as  coiitioued  for  more  than  two  months. 
We  occasionally  visit  a  ladv  who  has  laboured 
under  diabetic  symptoms  nr  more  than  nine 
years  and  durinix  tlie  ixreater  part  of  that  time 
she  has  adhered,  with  scrupulous  exactncjis,  to 
die  use  of  animal  feod. 

Ft  must  be  reeol'.ected,  however,  that  there 
IS  a  certain  period  at  which  it  is  neceii'tary  to 
combine  vegetable  with  animal  diet.  When 
the  more  tircent  and  characteristic  symptoms  of 
the  disea-e  arc  subdued,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  streoL'tli  anil  bulk  rather  diminished  than 
increased,  and  the  appetite  is  feeble  and  im- 
paired. It  |)roper  to  allow  a  small  proportion 
of  \e.;etable  food.  The  salutary  efrjcls  of  this 
change  are  soon  rendered  visible  in  the  improre- 
fttent  of  the  appetite,  and  die  acquisition  of 
flesh,  strength,  and  spirits.  It  h.LS  been  re- 
marked, also,  that  whenever  a  return  to  vege- 
table diet  is  allowed  not  only  with  impunity 
but  advantage,  it  forms  the  surest  criterion  of 
the  restoration  of  the  assimilating  powers  of  the 
system,  and  consequendy  of  the  removal  of  the 
disease.  It  is  n(»rp«!<?arv,  however,  to  caution 
|>atients  against  indulgaig  too  freely  at  first  in 
the  use  of  vegetable  diet  after  a  long  and  rigid 
adherence  to  animal  food,  as  they  are  apt,  from 
the  agreeable  nature  of  the  change,  to  relinquish 
tiie  latter  regimen  altogether,  an<l  thus  favor  a 
reproduction  of  the  disease.  At  this  sta^,  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  requires  jiardcular 
attention  in  order  to  establish  on  a  firm  footing 
the  benetit  obtained  ;  for  if  the  .stomach  and 
bowels  are  permitted  to  become  deranged  by 
irrei^ularities  in  diet,  the  danger  of  a  relapse 
may  be  apprehended.  Bitter  tonics,  mild  ape- 
rienb,  chieAy  itrabarb  and  magnesia,  and  sea 
air,  prove  eminently  useful  in  promotinif  the 
tone  of  the  system.  It  i.**  by  uo  mean.s  intended 
to  recommend  animal  diet  as  the  on^y  mode  of 
subduing  this  obstinate  disease,  but  to  shew 
that  no  other,  without  its  aid,  will  have  dw 
san^e  iiiMuence  in  armting  theprosnas  of  the 
diabetic  symptoms. 

Previously  to  commencing  with  the  sole  use 
of  animal  food,  it  is  of  the  first  im ,  rM  t  ii  re  fo 
have  the  stonutch  and  bowels  brought  into  as 
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mituitJ  a  state  as  the  character  of  the  complaint 
will  alluw.  Costiveness  must  be  obviated  by 
the  negtdar  use  of  mild  aperients,  and  for  thii 
puryKjse  castor  oil  is  preferable  to  the  "Jnlinc 
class  of  purgatives.  Hie  first  effects  ilu> 
plan  of  lf«itment  should  be  very  catLtully 
watcheil,  as  tlierc  is  considrnil-li'  ri-k  of 
sudden  occurrence  uf  acute  iiiii.iiniiiutiuii  of  llju 
thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera  when  it  is  adopted 
shortly  after  nn  entire  abstinence  from  \  oLftable 
food.  We  liavc  more  than  once  beta  ubiiged 
to  modify  the  practice  on  this  account,  llie 
liability  to  inflammation  under  the  aoimal  rcgi- 
men  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
James  Kidtns,  aged  26,  whu  was  admiUtd  into 
the  Manchester  hospital  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1824,  labourino:  under  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  diabetes.  Tlu  qiumlity  of  urine  passc<l  in 
the  twenty-four  liours  amounted  to  nearly  two 
gallons.  One  pint  yielded,  on  evapontion, 
1  01.  4  drs.  and  8  grs.  of  a  thick  sweet  synip. 
lie  iiad  lost  all  venereal  api>eute,  and  hissemen 
was  Involuntarily  discharged.  Animal  diet 
wa<5  prcscribcil,  and  the  nitric  acid  mixture  was 
urdered  for  common  bevemge.  His  bowels 
were  opened  by  the  aid  of  cantor  oil.  On  the 
5th  the  urine  was  diminished  more  than  four 

I)ints,  and  tlie  patient  said  that  U  was  somewhat 
ess  sweet  to  tlte  taste.  He  had  no  aversion  to 
animal  fiwd.  Early  on  the  8tb  be  was  sud- 
denly sdzed  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  whieli  was  much  aggravated  under  the 
pressure  of  the  hand,  llie  stomach  rejected 
every  substance  received  into  it.  The  pulse 
was  snuiH  and  frequent,  and  tlie  countenance 
indicated  great  imeasiness.  Twenty  leeches 
were  instanUy  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  six- 
teen ounces  uf  1>1imk1  wori'  rt:nioved  from  the 
arm,  and  a  purgative  enema  wii<>  injected.  In 
the  evLniiig  tlie  patient  seemed  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  the  bleeding,  but  the  pain  uf  the  epi- 
gastrium was  still  present.  A  copious  evacua- 
tion followed  the  enema.  The  aerun  of  the 
blood  was  milk V,  arMi  thf  era5!<!ampntiiin  firm. 
Pulse  120,  and  weak.  A  vtin  was  anaiu  opcntd, 
and  eighteen  ounces  of  bloud  w  ere  abstracted ; 
twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  a  pill  with  two  grains  of  calomel,  and  two 
of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  was  directed  to  be 
taken  every  third  hour.  The  pulse  after  the 
Ueedin^  was*  106.  On  the  mominjf  of  the 
9lh,  we  found  tlu;  patient  much  worse,  and 
evidently  smking  very  rapidly,  lie  could  with 
diflieulty  reply  to  me  questions  pat  to  him. 
The  pani  of  epitr-istrium  was  diminished,  hut 
the  pulse  was  tremulous  and  intermitting^  and 
his  extremities  were  cold.  His  bowels  Ittd 
Kf'n  TTioved  twice  during;  the  niijht.  Anodyne 
iouientalioui  were  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
weak  wine  and  water  was  administered,  and 
bottles  of  hot  w-atpr  were  applied  to  liie  feet. 
He  expired  in  tlie  eour^c  of  ll»e  afternoon. 
The  friends,  though  urged  by  frequent  solici- 
tations, obstinately  refused  to  allow  an  inspec- 
tion of  Uie  body.  From  the  above  reports, 
however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Ridens 
died  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  induced 
by  an  unUmked  use  of  animal  food.  At  first, 
it  was  imugiiwd  that  dw  mdden  attack  vHddi 
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proved  fatal  mic'lil  have  heen  owing  to  over- 
rt'pk-tiun ;  but  he  had  retired  to  rest  as  well  as 
usual,  and  even  complained  of  severe  pain  of 
I'pi'^-astriuin  V)efnre  hn^akfn«t,  which  \Ans  "ciif'- 
lally  with  hmi  a  very  hearty  meal,  in  llie 
c.Lse,  too,  of  John  M^Lean^  related  by  Dr. 
Cleghom,  it  appears  that,  althouuh  his  dia- 
betic symptoms  were  much  relieved  by  the  use 
of  animal  food,  still  the  pneumonia  which 
destroyed  him  was  induoed  by  strict  adhfr> 
reoce  to  this  regimen. 

It  may  lie  remarked  here,  that  M.  Roclioux 

Eresciibed  urea  to  a  diabetic  patient,  (whose 
iood  was  analyzed  by  MM.Vauquelin  and 
Seualas  without  hndiiitr  in  it  any  trace  of 
sugar,)  and  it  was  continued  for  several  da^s ; 
but  the  urio^  which  was  increased  in  qnanltty, 
afforded,  on  oareful  diemical  examination, 
no  uiea. 

Very  opposite  to  the  above  plan  of  treat- 
ment recommended  by  Dr.  IJolln,  is  that  of 
depletion,  by  copious  and  repeated  bleedtn^s. 
Dr.  Watt  was  first  led  to  try  venesection  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  jiatient  evpertorntinix 
blood,  and  from  having  in  mmd  the  uim.*  of 
Captain  Meredith,  (related  by  Dr.  Hollo,)  who, 
on  the  evening  after  bloodlettiit.',  *'  felt  lijjhfer, 
cooler,  and  more  cheerful,  and  had  less  paia 
about  the  kidneys."  On  the  following  day 
Dr.  Watt's  patient  seemed  much  relieved, 
the  quantity  of  urine  had  diminished,  the  eras- 
same  ntum  of  tlie  blood  was  black,  and  void 
of  tenacity.  Irinding  so  much  relief  from  the 
fiist  bleeding,  he  resolved  on  a  second,  and 
eighteen  ounces  were  acrordin^lv  taken  from 
the  arm;  an  animal  diet  was  enjoined,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  prescribed  to  obviate 
aridity.  By  repeated  bleedinirs  and  a  similar 
diet  and  medicines,  in  about  four  inundis 
tliis  patient  was  reMored  to  health.  The  fol- 
lowing is  tlie  statement  of  Dr.  ^Vatt's  mode  of 
tr^tment.  "l"he  treatment  acturdiui;  to  my 
plan  is  to  seduce  the  quantity  of  bliMRl  already 
in  the  system,  to  dimini.sh  the  supply  of  new 
materials,  and  to  ailord  a  certain  proj)ortioii  of 
stimuli.  The  first  is  accomplished  by  vene- 
section;  thp  second,  by  abstinence ;  the  third, 
by  blistering,  mercurj',  &c.  The  eHiH;l  of  this 
treatment  on  the  system  is  increased  re  u  tii  ii. 
indicated  by  some  degree  of  fever,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  restotatiott  of  all  die  secre- 
tions." It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same 
result  has  not  attended  the  employment  of 
bleeding  in  cases  of  diabetes  oceuiring  to  other 
practitioner*' 

Dr.  Watt  ap|>ears  to  have  tried  vene-seclioa 
in  one  or  two  instances  under  the  moM  un^ 
toward  rircnmstances,  the  pulse  beine  slmv 
and  treble,  the  strength  reduced,  and  the  lower 
extremities  oedematous ;  and  still  vrith  benefit. 
Kven  the  first  bleeding  sometimes  pnvliu  rd 
an  evident  improvement  in  the  symptoms. 
In  the  case  of  Stevenson,  the  fifth  bleeding 
acted  like  a  chartn.  The  recovery  nfivr  this 
was  instantaneous  and  striking.  The  pamiul 
sensation  in  his  bowels  left  him ;  die  power  of 
vinliw  returned ;  the  puins  became  sound ; 
the  wio  soft  and  prsnirable ;  the  saliva,  tlie 
uriiM^ and  the  alvme  discfaoige  natmal;  in  six 
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day  a  he  returned  to  his  work:  in  two  months 
he  WW  festored  to  his  orijrtnal  health." 

Dr.  Watt  fr  imd  that  the  blood  first  dr.iwfi 
in  diabetes  was  thin  and  deiititute  of  butty 
coat;  (lit-  coaituluin  heiiif  80  soft  and  weAC 
that  it  could  lint  siipjiort  it«  nwn  wi'ii^ht.  As 
tiif  t>|)enitiuu  \\x->  n  pieutt  d,  llie  bluud  aiistunieU 
more  and  mure  an  iiiflanimatury  character, 
and  oAi  ii  lAlnbitid  u!liiii;ii«I_v  a  thi<k  hxdTv 
coat,  and  d  .siruii;;,  tuui,  and  tetiaciuus  cra*- 
tanientum.  "  The  improved  textUIC  of  thr 
blood,"  he  obsen  es,  "  as  venesection  was  re- 
[)eated,  the  increased  hilarily  of  mind,  and 
((eneral  retiovatioil  of  the  living  functions, 
wanaut  tb«  concluiiao,  that,  however  weaken- 
mii;  it  may  be  in  particalar  ciieumstance«, 
bloodletting  is  a  most  imjK>rt;nit  mciii  of  dis- 
buideuiog  the  system,  and  of  preparing  the 
way  tor  the  final  re-establishment  of  health 
and  viv,^(nir."  ]\Tr.  Mnrniv  has  :iUn  rf-lated  a 
case  in  the  Bth  volume  of  tiie  Edmburgh  Me- 
dical and  Surreal  Jouinal,  in  which  the  blood 
impmvefl  siniuhanf  rmslv  Nvitli  the  licaltli. 
Some  other  iustanct;^  liave  been  recorded, 
illustrative  of  the  salutary  change  produced  in 
the  coii>tituii<'ii  of  thf  hluod  itself  liv  re- 
peated venesections.  Ur.  A^n:  found  bleeding 
useful  Ib  one  txamnle  of  this  disease.  The 
appearances  of  the  olood  strongly  resembled 
those  observed  by  Dr.  Watt;  and  indeed,  so 
doN.'  was  ihi-  relation  betwixt  tlu  state  of  the 
blood  and  the  relief  aiibrded,  Uot  the  amount 
of  the  one  was  almost  determinable  by  a  view 
of  tlie  other.  It  is  mentioned  that  durinj  the 
first  month  the  patient  hwt  eighty-eight  ounces 
of  blood,  and  took  at  least  only  half  the  osoal 
food,  yet  he  truru-d  nine  pounds  in  weight, 
and  acquired  suthcieot  strength  to  follow  a 
laborious  employment.  The  marked  good 
efforts  of  \  t-iii-M'clion  in  two  cases  of  diabetes 
have  been  ably  shewn  by  Dr.  baiierly.  His 
experience  folly  confirms  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  the  pmcticp  in  some  species  of  that  romplaint. 

We  are  enabled  to  speak  of  the  real  value 
of  venesection  in  diabetes  from  a  carefiil  and 
fair  trial  of  its  influence  upon  the  symptoms 
on  several  octuMuus.  it  is  a  remwiy  of"  the 
ftnt  importance  during  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease,  for  it  lias  the  power  of  abating  the 
thirst,  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  unnary 
disctiarge,  and  restoring  the  natural  secretion 
of  the  skin.  Under  no  other  circumstances 
Intve  we  employed  venesection  widi  adVantage, 
though  blo<Hl  has  been  ab<>lrjct»d  from  tlu' 
system  at  regular  intenals  and  to  a  conside- 
rable amount  The  practiee,  indeed,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  attended  with  a  diminutinn 
of  the  patient's  strength  without  relief  to  the 
diabetic  symptomt.  Taking  Dr.  Watt  for  our 
g^ide,  we  have  foHowed  his  plan  of  treatment 
with  .HCTupuloua  exactness,  wiUi  a  view  of  de- 
termining its  true  claims  to  confidence,  but 
we  hare  had  tfx>  often  to  liunent  the  want  of 
success  which  lias  followed  its  adoption.  Hie 
experience  of  the  profession  at  liuge  would 
seem  to  ccinrtrm  the  sttifement  just  made  ;  for 
the  practice  of  veuestclion,  so  generally  em- 
ployed ahortly  after  Dr.  Watt's  publication, 
u  now,  oonpaialivdy  ^Making,  only  partially 


pursued.  We  venture  to  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  bloodlettinir  during  the  early 
stasres  of  the  disea.se  m  j><  rsons  of"  somewhat 
pletiioric  liabii ;  and  where  Ute  .'^uengiii  is  not 
much  reduced,  and  particularly  when  pulrao- 
tiarv'  iiTitulion,  as  indicated  h\  difficulty  of 
breailiiiig,  slight  cough,  ami  shootiim  pams  in 
ihe  chest,  may  be  present.  Tlie  propriety  of 
repeating  the  oj)eration.  and  the  frequency  of 
the  repetition,  will  be  best  deterraintti  by  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  .symptoms ;  for  in 
some  instances  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  open 
a  vein  more  than  once,  whereas  in  others  no 
such  r*strainl  is  necessary.  Tliere  Is  some- 
times an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  patients 
to  allow  ft  fiiir  trial  of  irenesectton,  fbf  feeling 
U'real  debility  and  lassitude  on  tlie  le;L>t  ex- 
ertion, they  complain  mote  of  the  want  of  a 
supply  than  of  a  superabundance  of  blood, 
and  tlius  cannot  l>e  convinced  of  the  benefit 
likely  to  accrue  from  such  practice. 

V\  hen  general  bleeding  cannot  widi  safety 
be  adopted,  llie  local  abstraction  of  bh»od  may 
oeco^iunally  be  substituted  witli  advant^e. 
It  has  been  our  uniform  custom  in  cases  of 
this  disease,  to  direct  the  a])plication  of  leeches 
to  the  loiiiif,  wlan  much  pain  and  uneasiness 
have  been  experienced  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  and  always  with  good  effect ;  and  wc 
have  also  found,  with  Dr.  Marsh,  that  lecclies 
on  the  epign.striLim  have  been  highly  useful  in 
removing  the  iieeling  of  intern^  heat  and  ten- 
derness so  much  complained  of  in  that  pan. 
Indeed,  patients  have  requestetl  the  repetition 
of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  ou  more  than 
one  occasion,  being  ftiUy  coarineed  of  tiie 
benefit  derived  from  them.  This  locril  Meed- 
iof^  has  not  materially  reduced  the  strength, 
even  when  employed  more  dian  once,  ft 
should  never  be  omitted  tinder  the  circunv- 
stances  we  have  pointed  out,  tor  though  p<»- 
sessed  of  no  cunlive  efficacy,  it  is  valmible  in 
relieviiii;  painful  and  unpleasant  fvmptoms, 
and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  with  harm, 
which  ia  moee  than  can  be  truly  said  of  aome 
other  remedies  proposed  in  this  disease. 

In  a  ca^ie  of  diabetes,  under  tlie  cure  of 
Dr.  Forbes,  tha  iiat  application  of  leeches  to 
the  epigastrium  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  change  in  the  urine  to  the  healthy  appear- 
ance. It  was  also  much  diminished  in  quan- 
tity. But  the  benefit  was  temporary,  and 
altliough  the  same  eflbct  fiiUowed  subsequent 
h-eclnn;^^,  but  in  a  less  degree,  the  geiMml  i«> 
siUt  did  nut  seem  very  beneficial. 

Cupping  is  preferable  to  leedies  when  it  is 
desinihle  to  tix  tlie  precise  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  removed,  on  account  of  the  weakened  state 
of  the  patient.  Great  famefit  iometimea  attends 
the  ap])licaUon  of  blisters  to  the  loins  in  cases 
of  this  disease.  We  have  preferred  tite  frequent 
repetition  of  bUaters,  to  keeping  the  exconated 
surfaces  open  by  means  of  irritatin?  dn^ssinir". 

\\'ith  tne  view  of  diminisliiog  the  nervous 
irritability  of  the  system  so  generally  present 
in  this  disease,  the  narcotic  power  of  opium 
has  been  freely  tried,  und  in  many  instances 
much  benefit  has  attended  its  exhibition.  It 
has  also  heen  pneacribed  with  iha  intention  of 
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openiug  Uie  bkin,  aiid  exerting  an  u:>truigciit 
eflfect  upou  the  kidneys,  similar  to  that  which 
it  usually  induces  on  the  intestinal  canal.  Dr. 
S\  arreii  published  two  cases  of  diabetes  melli- 
tus  tieated  with  opium,  in  the  fourUi  volume 
of  the  Medical  Transactions,  whidt  aiford 
sjiti-sfactory  evidence  of  the  influence  of  that 
valuable  drug  in  restraining  the  quuntiu,  and 
moderating  or  vemoring  the  saccbarioc  quality 
of  the  unne.    In  one  of  die  patients  this 
di-siuiijlf  Lflitt  uas  produced  after  •^nuhially 
mcreasiiig  the  pruporuon  of  opium  to  »ix  grains 
twice  a  day ;  the  sweetness  of  tbe  turine  returned 
(m  till'  diminution  of  tlie  dose,  but  was  again 
removed  by  increasing  tt.   The  other  patient 
died,  (aJthough  die  original  disease  w^  sub- 
dued,) of  phUiisis  pulmonalis.   lln'  liuse  was 
gradually  anuniputed  to  five  gi^uns  of  solid 
opiun  four  tmu-^  a  day.     Dr.  EHiui^uu  has 
f^mcp  cxhiljitcil  ojmiin  in  forir  c;tse<<  of  (lialK*tes, 
m  vviuLh  Uh  ;,'|"m1  eJiecls  of  das  remedy  were 
satLsfucturilv  established.    He  has  administered 
it  in  large  doses,  but  it  appears  more  advisable 
not  to  [)ush  the  quantity  to  any  great  extent. 
Dr.  Prout  also  found  opium  useful  in  this 
afl'ection.   **  All  the  bcnetidal  efieclSy"  he  ob- 
serves, "  to  be  really  expected  from  opium, 
may  in  most  instances  be  obtained  by  moderate 
doses  only;  and  when  thus  judiciously  exbi 
bitedf  and  when  no  peculianty  of  constitution 
forbid>  its  u>e,  1  believe  Uiat  it  will  !><•  found 
one  of  tlie  most  powerful  remedies  that  we 
possess  in  this  disease."  Dr.  Marsh,  too,  con* 
sidf  rs  th.it  aMion;j:>t  tlio  remedies  hithorlo  em- 
uloyed,  opium  m  very  large  doses  ranks  highest, 
ibr  it  possesses  the  property  of  checking  and 
restraining  the  flow  of  urine,  and  depriving  it 
of  mjuij  of  its  morbid  qualities.    Otir  expe- 
rience accords  with  thai  of  tiii'  above  named 
authors,  but  \m-  have  rarely  found  it  nece»«iry 
to  admmi^ier  more  than  six  grains  in  the  day, 
lllou|^  on  some  occasions  tins  proportion  has 
been  considerably  exceeded;  and  when  con- 
tinued, during  any  length  of  time,  in  rather 
large  quantities,  this  drug  lia.s  produced  alarm- 
ing and  pernicious  efiects.   V\  e  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  it  proves  OMMt  beneficial  in 
moderate  doses.    Of  late  we  have  given  the 
preference  to  the  acetate  of  moiphia,  as  it 
appears  to  exert  an  equally  powerful  influence 
uj^Htn  iIr'  (lisoa.sc,  willioui  (Kt  xsioning  the  pain 
ot  head  and  cunstipaUou  which  almost  invari- 
ably acoompimy  the  fiee  eahibition  of  ophim. 
On  tii»-  whole,  opium  is  unquestionably  entitled 
to  be  cousideied  as  a  remedy  of  much  value  in 
diabetes,  for  it  not  mei^y  diminishes  the  quan> 
tity  of  Uie  urinary  secretion,  but  also  iirores 
useful  in  removing  uneasy  sensations  and 
calming  mental  imitation.   Aslringt  ntt  consti- 
tute anothrr  lim-  of  pnictire  wtnch  is  very 
ancient,  and  is  ^uU  resorted  lo  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  practitioners.   'Hiey  are  le- 
commended  by  Celsus,  and  from  their  natural 
tendency  to  correct  every  excess  in  secretion, 
have  obtained  considerable  notice  in  the  wri- 
tings of  almost  every  author  siiux*  his  lime. 
Hiat  they  prove  beneficial  by  constricting  the 
rehuMd  extreme  vessels  duougb  which  the 


urine  filters  into  the  papUla:  of  the  Itidney  in 
diabetes,  is  die  general  ouiruoa;  but  they  may 
pmtebly  art  also  by  an  inherent  sedative  power, 
on  wtuch  their  astringent  virtue  seems  almost 
entirely  to  depend.  It  is  suHiciently  proved 
by  observation  that  thev  lessen  the  quantity  of 
urine  tlut»wn  off  by  the  diabetic  patient,  up 
to  a  certain  limit ;  Imi  tliis  tlit-v  st  Idiun  cm  be 
made  to  paw;  and  tliey  scarceiy  ever  diuiiuish 
the  saraharine  impregnation  of  the  urine.  By 
acting;  as  (imics,  howevor,  and  by  lessening 
the  sensibility  of  tJie  stomach,  they  iiecome 
useful  auxiliaries  in  several  modifications  of 
the  disease,  and  are  chiefly  objectionable  when 
they  are  found  to  iocrtase  coiisti])ation.  Cel- 
sus, however,  trusted  chiefly  to  a  constipating 
diet,  and  strong  roujjh  winrs.  Sydt  tihani  ii^pd 
the  rind  of  die  ponugnuiate;  Morton  rhubarb, 
which  was  afterwards  repeated  by  Professor 
Rudierford  with  ad\antacrr.  Limr  water,  do- 
coctiou  of  oak  bark,  infnsi<jns  of  knio  and 
catediu,  uva  ursi,  and  diosma  crenata,  with 
many  others,  have  lately  been  employed  with 
the  same  intention  as  the  above :  but  ii  way 
be  fairly  questioned  whether  alum,  the  vitriols, 
or  indeed  any  astringent  that  ultimately  stimu- 
lates, can  safely  Ite  put  in  action  for  the  cure 
of  diabetes.  Dr.  Graliame,  of  Dalkeith,  has 
lately  published  an  ingenious  method  of  di- 
recting the  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  kidneys,  by 
coinbiiiing  it  with  tur]>tiitine  in  the  fonn  of  a 
pill ;  but  even  this  mild  preparaUon  should  be 
tried  witii  caution. 

Tlius  it  appears  that  each   of  the  four 
modes  of  cure  mentioned  above  has  stroi^ 
claims  to  confidence  and  adoption,  in  certain 
forms  and  stages  of  diabt  tis.    Before  laying 
down  what  appear  to  be  tiie  correct  pnnci- 
ples  of  treatment,  it  may  be  proper  very 
hneflv  to  enumerate  som«»  of  the  niJnidual 
remedies  tiiat  have  been  employed  fur  the 
removal  of  this  disease.  The  phosphoric  acid 
and  its  salts,  as  nn  onimended  oy  Dr.  Latham, 
the  phosphate  ot  iron  as  used  by  Dr.  V'enables, 
in  noses  of  one  or  twu  grains,  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  scruple  or  half  a  dnichm,  three  or 
four  times  a  day;  the  piiu^phate  of  soda,  on 
the  authority  ot  Dr.  Sharkey,  who  has  pub- 
lished two  cases  of  cure  atteodii^  its  exhibi- 
tion; ammonia;  aJctned  magnesia;  tonics, 
such  as  tlie  niiiieral  acids,  cinchona,  rayrili, 
ttc,i  various  bitters;  mercury  pushed  to  the 
extent  of  tndudng  salivation;  chalybeates ; 
cold  batliiim;  and  the  cnlcliirum  autumnale, 
have  been  severally  used  in  diabetic  cases,  and 
with  various  success.   We  have  been  informed 
by  an  intelligent  medical  friend,  that  ho  has 
of  late  exhibited  the  meadow  saffron  in  two 
instances  of  this  disease,  and  with  a  highly 
satisfarlory  result  ;  but  t'nriher  e\  idenee  of  its 
efficacy  is  required  before  it  am  be  etuiiied  to 
rank  as  a  remedy  in  diabetes.    Dr.  Femar  has 
detailed  three  case's  of  tontiiined  dialxies,  in 
which  a  cure  is  said  to  Imve  bceu  edected  by 
a  combination  of  Peruvian  bark,  uva  urei, 
and  opium,  in  tlie  proportion  of  one  scruple 
of  e<u:h  of  the  former  to  half  a  grain  of  tlie 
iatler,  administered  four  times  daily,  with  the 
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u$e  of  lime  water  fur  common  drink.  lie 
tmrted  this  dweaK  as  one  of  debility.  A 

(^i><-  li.i^  ;iK<)  Ik'i  u  ifliitfd  1>\  Dr.  15  iti  iTirui, 
where  the  same  uractice  was  sucttssfully 
adopted;  but  the  dueaae  returned  after  di^ 
0011111111101?  the  TrKfliririf,  and  did  not  so 
siM^'dily  yHfId  tu  it  rt:'{)ettUon  of  it.  la  other 
hands  this  treatment  has  alt()i>;(-ther  failed.  Dr. 
Slice  h.i-.  |nil>lislu  d  a  rri>i»\  in  the  prugrcss  of 
which,  aher  the  inellei  tuut  admiiustraliiun  of 
•MrinfcenLs  and  opium,  paralynis  with  convid- 
sions  of  the  whole  of  the  right  side  supervened. 
In  the  course  of  ten  days  the  patient  was 
restored  to  Ix^alth,  (the  diabetic  symptoms 
yielding  first,  and  after««fds  the  paralysis  and 
spasm,)  by  a  combination  of  camphor,  kmo, 
and  oxide  of  ziric,  \mi1i  tonic  infusions.  Dr. 
Alley  efiected  a  cure  of  diabetes  by  animal 
diet  and  cinchona ;  and  Dr.  Fraser  mentions 
an  iiist;uu  t'  in  %vhicli  llie  urine  lost  its  ^ccha- 
rine  property  in  a  month  after  commcDcing 
the  tue  of  antmal  diet  and  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

Of  lal«-  the  aid  of  iodine  tias  hcfn  sonplu 
in  tiie  treatment  ot  tins  atiection ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  to  us,  on  highly  respeendtle  autho- 
rity, that  it  is  a  rcnu'dv  of  snprrinr  cffiracy  to 
any  of  tJie  numerous  subaUnt  t  s  that  ha\f  hwn 
proposed  for  the  removal  of  tlio  diahf  tic  s}ni- 

Etoms.     Tlif  cvjMricru  (•  of  the  profession, 
owe\er,  is  as  jtt  rtijuutd  to  establish  its  real 
remedial  virtues  in  dialx-tes. 

The  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water,  (in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  drams  of  acid  to 
three  pints  of  water,)  is  generally  productive 
of  benefit,  miugatmg  the  thirst  and  beat,  and 
thereby  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  urinary 
secretion.  Tn  tfic  majority  of  diahc  tic  cases 
it  may  be  taken  with  advantage;  but  when 
there  tt  any  tendency  to  dianhceait  ought  to  be 
omitted,  as  the  bowels  arc  apt  to  be  disturbed 
by  its  use.  Under  these  circumstanceji,  lime 
water,  or  soda  water,  will  be  foimd  excellent 
substitutt  s,  as  they  are  palatable  to  the  taste, 
and  quench  the  thirst. 

The  Bristol  water  wa.s  considered  by  Dr. 
Baillie  as  the  be!;t  kind  of  drink  in  diahttic 
aflhctions;  uideed  U  hds  lung  been  celebrated 
in  audi  compUtints.  Dr.  ^iarsh  states  that 
be  has  known  a  patient,  labouring  under  con- 
firmed diabetes,  drink  very  largely  of  the 
Leamington  saline  waters  without  increasing 
the  quantity  of  his  urine,  and  even  apparently 
whh  some  advantage  to  his  general  hralth. 

It  hits  been  shown  that  animal  diet,  opium, 
and  venesection  ma^  be  adopted  $ingiif  with 
fldvantafce  In  some  mstances  of  this  disease ; 
but  we  have  found  from  exiH'rienee  that  the 
cor^oint  tmploifmcnt  of  the  two  former  reme- 
dies, with  the  oocaalonal  aid  of  Ae  latter,  is 
attended  with  much  greater  henefit.  .Animal 
diet  forms  the  first  and  most  important  pa.*!  of 
the  treatmeirt ;  for  it  possesses  by  lar  the  most 
powerful  influence  u]>on  the  iirinarv  secretion  ; 
and  until  tlie  uonatuni  quantity  of  that  tluid 
be  considerably  reduced,  it  is  m  vain  to  hope 
for  any  material  change  or  improvement  in  its 
quality.  Unless  the  disease  be  first  of  all 
much  dianged  by  peneverance  iu  the  animal 


regimen,  vciy  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  other  lemedv  whatever.  It  i*  proper 

durin,'  its  adoption  to  Vifar  in  mind  the  prolmble 
occurrence  of  inHaminatton  in  some  oi^n  or 
part  of  the  body,  and  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
It  early  hv  antiphlnrrj^tir  measures.  Opium  is 
also  evtrt  iiiel)  sei  vReabie  in  allaying  nervous 
irrit^ibihty,  and  in  restraining  the  urinary  dis- 
charge, indeed,  few  rases  of  this  disease 
occur,  in  wiach  the  use  of  ilus  v«iluable  nar- 
cotic IS  not  indicated,  or  can  even  be  omitted 
without  disad>untage.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  the  animal  regimen,  but  proves  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  removal  of  the  complaint. 
Venesection,  too,  when  employed  with  vigor 
during  the  «u-lyand  acute  sttges  of  ^disease, 
hefon-  tlie  con>titu(ioii  has  become  seriously 
afiiected  or  much  debilitated,  occasionally 
arrests  the  of  the  diabetic  symptoms, 

and  sometimes  l  umpletely  subdues  tin'  malad  s . 

Thus  it  is  obviously  improper  to  trust  the 
cure  of  diabetes  to  any  one  remedy.  In  the 
selection  of  remedies,  the  s}-mptoms  form  the 
salesl  guide.  In  obscure  diseases,  of  the 
known  varieties  of  treatment,  tliat  is  to  be 
held  the  best  from  which  most  benefit  ha-» 
lKH?n  obtained ;  a  pnnciple  which  by  uo 
means  precludes  the  trial  of  new  remedies. 
Having  airertained  thp  indixidual  effects  of 
several,  it  i.<j  often  de.sirable  to  employ  them 
tttgHkeTf  as  by  their  combined  op<nition 
they  prox-e  more  powerful  in  promoting  resto- 
ration  to  health.  Though  much  advanta;^ 
often  attends  the  united  employment  of  animal 
diet,  opium,  and  venesection,  still  we  believe 
that  the  warm  bath  will  generally  be  found 
more  useful  than  the  latter  mode  of  cure, 
lliis  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  several  respectable  practitioners. 
Witrm  bathing  is  cenerally  s^^reeable  to  the 
patients  tbeuii^res,  and  when  aided  by  flannel 
clothing  proves  serviceable  in  removing  the 
harsh,  dr}',  and  shrivelled  state  of  skin  v.  tiirh 
accoiu|Kiiues  almost  every  genuine  (.use  <>f 
diabetes.  It  may  be  correctly  affirnie<l,  thin 
in  ever)'  insUmce  of  this  disease  it  is  of  the 
first  im{}urtance  to  employ  such  means  as  arc 
best  calculated  to  restore  the  nalural  functions 
of  the  skill.  Our  experience  entirely  coincides 
with  tlial  of  Dr.  Marsh  on  this  part  of  the 
treatment.  As  eaily  as  1765  "a  case  of  in- 
continency  of  urine  complicated  with  diabetes," 
was  published  in  tlie  third  volume  of  the 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  by  Dr. 
A.  Foihergill,  of  Notthamptou,  illustrative  of 
the  good  ^ects  of  antimonial  sudorifics  assisted 
hy  the  warm  pedihuium.  Under  this  treat- 
ment all  tlie  svmptoins  improved ;  the  patient's 
BtienBfdi  and  appetite  gradually  increased ;  hia 
skin  became  moist  ;  and  his  urine  wa*!  less  in 
quantity  tlian  his  drink.  11  is  recovery  was  at 
length  perfect.  Dr.  Mareh,  however,  has  the 
merit  of  having  enjoined  a  more  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  stiite  of  tiie 
skin  in  dialietes.  "  Medical  asMSt.inec,"  as 
Dr.  Watt  lias  justlv  remarked,  "  is  seldom  re- 
quired where  it  is  not  more  or  less  ail'eeted, 
and  we  have  no  security  of  the  disease  being 
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removed,  ihotigli  tppucntly  loeal,  till  die  dun 

ftsminie  a  healthy  appearance.  An  excess  or 
deficiency  in  the  cuticular  discharj;e  never  fails 
to  produce  sonic  dtTangemenl  in  the  rest  of 
the  lysleiD."  When  the  functions  of  the  skin 
are  restored,  and  a  free  and  equable  iM^rspira' 
tion  is  r«'-establishcd,  a  favourable  chanije  in 
Ute  more  urfl»Dt  i^rmptonu  soon  becomes  ma- 
nifest ;  die  distiessing  thirst  and  sensation  of 
inlt-rnal  lu  at  are  iiiitiuatcd,  and  the  quantity  of 
tile  urinary  dischaige  mpidly  decreases.  In 
diabetes,  with  the  exception  of  the  kidney, 
ihrre  is  mdetd,  fas  Dr.  uostuck  olwen'cs,)  no 
ubviuus  exit  by  which  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach can  be  evacuated ;  die  pentphration  is 
rlit-fked.  lilt'  alviiif  discharcif  in  -I'licm!  not 
increa-siHl,  and  the  weiglit  of  the  body  iH  daily 
diminishinu' :  htncc  the  necess^iiy  of  directing 
remedies  to  the  relaxation  of  the  skin.  With 
a  view  of  producing  a  more  direct  atUon  on 
the  skin,  Dr.  Mar^l  was  induced  to  employ 

•the  vapour  bath  in  a  well  marked  csise  of 
diabetes  placed  under  his  care,  and  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  disease  by  the  frequent 
use  of  this  remedy  surpassed  his  expectations. 
Its  salnlaiy  efl^cts  m  promotinfr  diaphoresis 
were  immi-diatt  ly  jxTccpiilde.    Uv  ui^^o  kept 
up  the  perspiration  by  means  of  warm  cloUiiug 
and  eontinued  bodily  exercise;  and  with  daily 
improvement  to  thi  patient,  who  was  dismis.sed 
from  the  hospital  in  a  convalescent  state. 
**  Tlie  warm  mth  has  been  used,*'  (says  Ae 
amlior  jiiist  named,)  **  but  it  has  been  used 
only  occasionallv  :  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
iecomdaiy  remedy,  as  one  of  minor  importance, 
and  not  as  one  whidi,  if  jnojierly  managed,  is 
of  itself  suflicitittt  tt»  eflecl  a  cure.    Its  daily 
emplovment  for  weeks,  nay  months,  may  be 
r^uisite  to  bring  alMMit  that  rf  la\t>d  luid  freely 
i>f'i spiring  state  of  the  skin,  without  wlucli, 
whatever  temporary  abatement  in  the  symptoms, 
or  diminution  in  the  flow  of  urine,  may  have 
taken  place,  not  one  step  has  in  reality  been 
made  toward  the  accomplLshnuiit  of  a  cure." 
We  axe  satisfied,  with  Dr.  Watt,  that  it  is 
upon  the  skin  the  first  impression  of  disease  is 
^'cncrally  niado,  and  tliat  we  have  no  security 
of  the  system  being  fully  restored  uU  it  be- 
comes natural  b  its  appearance,  and  resumes 
its  functions.    In  the  case  of  ( ;<i>rni„%  already 
before  the  public,  and  in  two  other  instances 
of  suh.>«fquent  occurrence,  we  I»ve  employed 
the  ftuljiliur  in  iin  ft  rcnce  to  the  warm  halli,  as 
it  pos.««(  >ses  tliu  power  of  siunulatiiig  tilt  cuta- 
neous  ve^sl■!.s  more  forcibly  than  the  mere 
vapour  of  water.    Tlic  result  on  carh  f)cc;ision 
has  been  the  re-establishment  uf  a  healthy 
cutaneous  dischai^  with  an  amelioration  of 
the  l^nnptoms  of  the  complaint.     Owing  to 
the  great  debility  and  frequent  puluioaary  irri- 
tation present  in  tlie  disease,  much  muscular 
exertion  is  not  practicable,  Uiough  it  is  parti- 
cularly desirable  to  obtain  moderate  exercise 
without  induciii'^  fatigue.  In  conjunction  with 
the  worm  and  sulfur  baths,  the  pediluvium, 
bodily  exercise,  mction,  as  recommended  by 
C'rlsns,  and  Hainii-!  clothing,  vcnicdies  which 
act  dinctljf  upon  the  skin,  diaphoretics  may 


be  exhibited  internally  with  great  advantage. 

The  pulvis  ipecacuanhif  compositus,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  grains  every  five  hours, 
often  succeeds  in  promoting  free  perspiration, 
and  also  proves  useful  in  allaying  nervous 
irritability.  It  is  certainly  entitled  to  rank 
very  high  as  a  remedy  in  diabetes.  In  cases 
of  a  chronic  kind,  and  accompanied  by  much 
debility  and  nervous  trritatbn.  Dr.  Pnrat  says 
tliat  he  ha>  st  t  n  the  m  ry  lu  st  cfTects  from  a 
combination  of  the  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  and 
ftdl  doses  of  carbonate  of  n«n,  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  an  olrt  tiiary  made  with  tin-  albu- 
men ovi.  The  tartan2e<l  antimony,  in  the 
dose  of  a  .sixth  of  a  grain  every  three  hours, 
al^o  dt'ttnnines  fritly  to  the  skin,  and  at  tlie 
same  lime  keeps  up  a  slight  degree  of  nau-sea, 
which  is  rather  desirable  U tail  ot  herwise.  When 
tlie  salt  acts  upon  the  bowels,  the  proportion 
must  be  dimini.shed.  Having  succeeded  by 
tliese  means  in  re-producing  cutaneous  secre- 
tion, it  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to 
insure  the  good  eflects  of  the  amendment,  to 
avoid  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  to 
endeavour  to  maintain  healthy  perspiration  by 
the  aid  of  warm  clothing  and  daily  gentle 
f'.\<  rcise.  We  arc  cnalilei!  to  sjM-ak  from  our 
own  experience  of  the  eihcacy  of  what  may  be 
called  the  dk^dutreik  plan  of  treatment.  In 
some  instances,  where  t  very  other  means  have 
proved  uusucoeiMful,  it  has  operated  in  a  man- 
ner most  decidedly  beneficial.  The  jmtients 
havr  regained  both  flesh  and  strength,  and 
recovered  their  wonted  spirits  and  activity. 
\N'e  have  found  it  most  advantageous  in  the 
incipient  state  of  the  diseu.se;  but  it  has  also 
been  of  strvii  e  where  the  complaint  has  l)eeu 
long  continued,  and  the  patient's  ooostitution 
much  debilitated. 

We  are  led  lo  draw  the  following  iufLieacus 
from  the  preceding  facts  and  observations. — 
l.^t.  lliatno  satis&ctory  ex])lanation  of  the  real 
nature  of  diabetes  has,  as  yet,  been  |)resented 
to  the  profes.sion;  hence,  its  proximate  cause 
is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  2d.  That  it  is 
probable  tint  in  most  instances  die  stomach  is 
primarily  denmted,  and  that  the  kidneys  are 
rendered  morbidly  active  by  the  p(  rcolatiou  of 
saccharine  matter.  3d.  Hut  the  i  mployment 
of  an  exclusively  animal  diet  prove  ■  li  i  fiy 
useful  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  Uiu.se  ina^ 
terinls  which  lead  to  the  ibrmation  of  sugar ; 
and  thus,  if  pei'sevrred  in  for  a  time,  a  favour- 
able change  mostly  occurs  in  tiie  assimilation. 
4th.  Hat  the  atumat  regimoif  ojmmsc,  diapio 
rctirsy  and  the  warm  Imth,  constitute  the  most 
eflectiial  means  of  arresung  the  prugres-s  ui  the 
diabetic  symptoms,  and  or  effectually  removing 
die  complaint ;  nttd  that  cupping  and  blistering 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  venesection  in  recent 
cases  of  an  acute  character,  lime- water,  or 
nitric  acid  for  common  drink,  prove  useful 
auxiliaries  to  tlie  preced.ng  remedies.  5th. 
'lhat  no  individual  reme<ly  or  ineUiod  of  treat- 
ment is  applicable  to  every  case  of  the  disease: 
for  in  some  instances  an  entire  abstinence  irom 
veg(!table  food  i>  hi'jhiy  nM-fuh  whilst  in  othern, 
venesection,  opium,  or  diaphoretics  are  found 
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most  beneficial.  6th.  In  coraroencing  with 
any  plan  of  treatment  in  thb  disease,  it  is 

f»ro|)er  to  aMtrtain  ttie  quantity  of  solids  and 
iquids  daily  taken,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
iiuttlate  a  compctraoD  with  the  uhoe  and  ii» 
ooDtentu  iftcrwaidi.  A  diemieal  czamitntioit 
of  tliat  >L(  ntion  ouijlu  iii\fr  to  \»-  oinittfJ 
before  Uie  tnal  of  any  remedial  measures,  aud 
duritig  ibe  prottreM  of  the  complaint;  as  it 
enables  the  prartitinn(  r  to  flftormine  with  accu- 
racy one  most  important  point,  namely,  the 
quantity  of  mochanne  matter  it  ooalaing,  and 
to  ascertain  the  giadaal  advances  towards 
recovery.  The  urine  may  amuroe  nearly  a 
natnial  ooUnit,  and  low  all  its  diabetic  pro- 
perties to  the  taste  and  smell,  whrn,  on  Winu; 
evaponOed,  its  residuum  is  found  to  afl'ord  a 
■accharine  impregnation,  shewing  that  the  dis- 
esLw  is  not  completely  sulxiued.  From  inat- 
tention to  the  eva|joration  and  aiial)'sis  of  this 
Huid,  medical  men  occasionally  overlook  the 
real  natureof  the  disease.  The  s]>eciHc  gravity 
of  the  urine  ought  also  to  be  very  carefully 
iLv(  »-rtnined,  for  it  is  iinixwHible  to  pronounce 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  respectiiis  the 
removal  of  this  disease,  or  the  beneficial  c£ange 
produced  by  any  curativo  nutliod  upon  the 
uhnary  secretion,  without  making  occasional 
eiaminetion  of  the  specific  gravity  of  duii  dis- 
cliarge.  8*^  Ion,.'  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  remains  beyond  the  natunil  standard,  the 
cure  cannot  be  considon^d  perfect,  altihoueb 
the  iKitient  may  bo  rapaUe  of  resuming  tne 
ordinaiy  duties  of  litie. 

C James  L,  Berddty.) 

DIAGNOSIS.  This  tenu  !s  d(jru('il  from 
i^k  and  Titwmw,  to  know,  and  signitio  dis- 
iinction  in  general;  in  medicine  it  is  employed 
to  designate  the  distinction  of  diseases. 

It  Is  iiici-ssary,  before  giving  a  detailed 
view  of  the  diagnostic  arrangement  of  dis- 
eases, to  enter  upon  the  general  consider- 
ation of  symptoms,  us  tlif  principal  source 
on  which  the  distinction  of  diseases  de- 
pends; and  as  sjrmptomatology,  or  the  doc^ 
trinn  nf  syiiU'toiiis,  nmiiot  jirojx  rly  )»•  con- 
videred  under  diasnvutf  we  propose  to  treat  of 
the  symptoms  ana  diagnosis  of  diseases  tmder 
the  tenn  Stmftomatolocv. 

(Manhatl  Hail.) 

DIAPHOUETR  S.  [^*cL^^^tix*<pifiJMx<t, 
from  iix^a^t^tdijfcntjducutuiy  from  iii,jfcr/dDd 
^f»»,/erOfport(^  are  medicines  that  augment 
the  function  of  perspiration.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  mode  in  which  tliey  operate,  we 
ought  to  possess  an  accurate  idea  of  the  man* 
net  in  which  the  cuticular  function  u  per- 
Ibrmed  in  a  sbate  of  healtli. 

The  importance  of  perspiration  for  the  [ire- 
aervation  of  health  is  well  understood,  but  the 
laws  to  whidi  it  is  subjected  are  sdll  imper- 
fectly  (li  lt  riiiiiK  d.  It  is  a  function  of  the 
whu'e  oi  the  skin;  but  whether  it  is  possessed 
equally  by  every  part  of  it,  bas  not  been  ascer- 
t.iiiH(l;  it  is,  howcvti,  |>roIiab!e  that  some 
parts  perspire  more  freely  than  other  (Mffts. 


The  perspinil  matter  niSBM  olT  either  in  the 
form  of  a  tliin,  invisible  vapour,  as  uueimble 
pentpiration :  or  in  a  liquid  fbrm,  as  floMf. 

\  arious  attemns  have  been  made  to  iL-^ci-rtain 
the  quantity  of  the  cuticular  discharge.  From 
Ibe  time  of  Sanetorius,  who  first  cndeanmred 

to  (K'ttrmiin  it  i\]HTt!ueijtal'y,  to  that  of 
Lavoisier  aud  Scguiu,  little  coutideuce  could 
be  placed  on  Ae  results  of  the  expetiments, 
as  iliR  amount  of  the  pulmonary  exhalation 
was  nut  deducted  in  calculating  the  loss  which 
the  body  sustained  in  a  pven  time.  Lavuisier 
and  Segiiin  (Ui  iranu-  tfu>  ili!Ti<  uliy,  liy  in- 
closing the  whole  body  in  asillk  Ijil:.  varnished 
With  ca<iutchouc,  having  a  small  oi»ening  car^ 
fully  ( i  inptite<l  round  the  niuuth,  which  |ier- 
iiHittd  the  person  to  breathe.  The  quantity 
of  tlie  eutieiuar  discharge  was  dHn  detenntned 
to  be  one  |)uiind  fourteen  ounces  in  twenty- 
four  hours;*  and,  its  this  was  the  result  of 
pe|)eated  trials,  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
average  quantity  in  a  state  of  health. 

Many  circumstances  tend  to  vary  the  loss 
by  perspiration,  not  only  in  diffi  n  nt  indivi- 
duals, but  in  the  same  person  at  diflerent  times, 
and  under  a  diversity  of  circumstances;  as, 
for  in^l.in(  tht-  \  of  the  frafru-,  the  na- 
ture aud  Quantity  of  the  iogesta,  the  tempc- 
lature  of  ine  atmospKeie,  and  many  external 
relations,  nius  perspiration  is  diiuini«hf  d  im- 
mediately after  a  meal,  but  augmented  during 
the  process  of  digestion:  it  is  also  promoted 
during  sleep;  in  a  diy  state  of  llie  atniosphere; 
in  a  current  of  air;  and  under  a  dinuiiished 
barometrical  pressure.  But  these  circum- 
stances are  siip]>o«('d  to  promot*'  ]'ersf)iration 
iiidepeiuieut  uf  vitality ;  and  ihtiLloitj  Dr. 
Edwards  has  divided  penpinttioii  irito  that 
which  results  from  ordinary  physical  In^ 
fluences,  and  that  which  is  dependent  on  vita* 
lity  or  secretion  ;  or  inlu  i  ibulutwn  and  secrt- 
tiun.  Uoth  are  liable  to  be  aflected  by  eiUemal 
agents.  In  low  temperatures,  the  loss  by  eva- 
poration exceeds  that  by  secretion,  because 
cold  suppresses  secretion  more  than  it  impedes 
evaporation.  It  may,  indeed,  be  maintained 
that  even  in  a  low  temperature  the  cutaneous 
capdkries  are  »tUl  stimulated;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  portion  of  the  insensible  per- 
<:piration,  uhith  is  the  rt-sult  of  vita!  < nergy, 
must  sull  be  supplied :  but  it  is  in  the  ratio 
only  of  the  stimulus  which  excites  the  vessels 
that  funnsli  it:  whilst  the  evTiponiti on  is  less 
diminished,  because  tlie  air  being  litrated  by 
contact  with  the  body,  is  enabled  to  hold  more 
moisture  in  sohition  than  tluj  air  fartlu  r  re- 
moved troiu  the  boily  ;  aitd  tliuice  cv.i^>urdtioa 
is  fiivoured. 

One  PvitU  nt  intention  of  |KTspiration  is  to 
prevent  the  temiiorature  of  the  body  from 
rising  above  thst  aegree  which  a  state  of  health 
rf^fjiiircs,  and  to  operate  as  a  balance  to  the 
liL-tiing  influenc-e  of  increased  arterial  action, 
it  also  counterbalances  other  secretions  ;  as 
for  instance  that  of  the  iudneys,  which  is 

•  MeoMiies  ds  I'jicadeals  dss  ScIcbom^  1790» 

p.  610. 
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diminiHhfri  as  tha  penpintion  is  increased, 
and  aiigiiianled  vAven  it  is  dMcked— a  phy- 
siological &ct  of  much  practical  value. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain die  cnemkal  natiue  of  the  peispiied 
raattpr.  From  all  that  is  known,  il  iiia\  l'*- 
concluded  that  it  consists  chiedy  of  aqueous 
fluid,  containing  in  solution  some  tee  leede 
acid,  lactate,  muriatp,  and  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  an  uka^^-iiuius  principle  :  but  there  is  also 
Rason  to  ht'lievc  that  (gaseous  fluids  are  per- 
spired by  tlie  ^kiti  wiiJj  bases  of  nitroRfn,* 
carbon,t  and  hydrogen;^  ami  to  the  preiseiicc 
of  the  latter,  Tariously  modified  by  the  acces- 
sion of  other  constituents,  some  physiologists 
attnbute  the  odour  of  {)erspiration.  lliis 
cxiour,  however,  seems  radier  to  depend  on 
the  secretions  of  the  mucous  follicles  mingling 
with  the  perspiration,  than  to  be  a  quality  of 
this  fluid,  88  It  diflisn  in  diflment  pans  of 
bodv. 

Contemplatin;;  die  natoie  of  the  perspira- 
tory fuiK  tiDti,  wc  iii.iy  coiulndt'  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  answer  two  purposies : — 1.  to  con- 
vey caloric  ftom  the  oody,  and  dier<^  to 
moHcmtc  and  retrtilatp  iLs  teniponitiiro ;  2.  to 
carry  ot!  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen from  the  circulating  mass. 

Diitease  is  frojuctitly  the  ronsef|npncp  of  a 
sudden  check  lo  tiie  perspiratory  fuiiction ; 
meaos,  th«nefore,  have  been  sought  for  to 
restore  it  ;  nut]  sub'itancc'^  which  ha\c  tJie 
power  of  etietling  tlu-s  are  termed  diaphon  ttct. 
Let  us  now  inquiie  in  what  manner  diey  pn>> 
duce  their  effects. 

Diaphoretics  may  operate  in  two  ways: — 
Isi.  by  stimulating  generally,  a»d  so  aujf- 
meating  the  force  of  circulattou  as  to  propel 
the  blood  fineibly  throagh  the  minute  vessels 
of  the  ioriiDii,  by  which  lK)tli  the  secreting 
power  of  the  sluuj  and  the  excretory  function 
of  the  eihahnts,  n  incicased;  Sdfy,  by  the 
absorption  of  the  diapfi k'h  m1  stances  taken 
into  the  stomach,  and  the  direct  appU<»tioo  of 
these  to  the  cutaneous  capillaries. 

In  the  hftilthy  state  of  the  system,  |if  r«pira- 
tion  IS,  {>robabty,  always  the  result  of  stimu- 
htiag,  either  diieedy  or  indirectly,  the  cnta^ 
neous  exhalants;  and  swcatitii;  follows  in- 
creased vascular  action,  whetlier  this  arise  from 
muscular  exertion,  or  from  suhitanoes  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Hut  in  disease,  when  the 
tempeniinre  of  the  body  t»  augmented,  the 
l^lse  is  often  frequent,  indicating  increased 
eiciiement  of  the  general  circulation,  yet  the 
skin  remains  dry.  In  this  state  there  is  evi- 
dently  diminished  action  of  the  exhalcnu, 
whilst  the  cutaneous  capillaiies  have  their 

*  Vida  lacenluMi'a  Experimenu ;  RKpcriences 
MV  tss  TigMaax,  tom.  i.  p.  152;   and  thote  of 

iiiiir,  loin.  \U.  p.  73. 

t  Vide  Expcriiiii  nt*  of  Count  dc  MUly  :  IJUU>ir« 
di-  rAcailrtnii-  Ki>yal<'  lies  MciSOiOaa  Si  BsllSt  LsUiVS 
de  UciUu,  1777,  p. 

I  Experiment*  on  Iimruiiilili-  Perspiration,  by 
W.  Cnuckiibanlis ;  Juriue  n  Espcrimcutx,  Ilittoire 
de  U  8ocicte  Koyalc  dc  M6decine,  torn.  x.  ■  and 
thoM  of  AbeneUiy>  detailed  in  his  Sugicd  and 
Fhyaiok^cal  Bmis. 


leoretiug  power  impeded ;  and,  therefore^  this 
condition  must  be  overcome  befine  diapboiesis 

can  l)c  pnjducx'il.  Those  substances  which 
augment  tlic  force  of  the  general  circulationi 
whilst  at  die  same  time  they  excite  the  enlap 
nf'Ous  exhalants.  will  effect  tins  desired  chanu'c; 
few  substances  produce  this  double  effect, 
alone,  but  it  u  leadily  induced  by  some  com- 
binations. 

Those  diaphoretics  which  operate  by  aug- 
menting the  force  of  die  vascular  S3rstem,  in- 
crease die  frequency  and  the  pow«*r  of  the  pul-se, 
and  raise  the  temj)erature  ot  the  body,  previous 
to  the  flow  of  i^erspiration :  on  the  other  hand, 
those  which  act  by  stimulating  the  cutaneous 
exhalants  without  aui^eiiting  the  force  of  the 
general  circulation,  exert  a  primary  influence 
on  the  nervous  eneigy  of  tiie  stomach,  and 
die  skin  responds  by  that  inexplicable  can> 
nexion  to  whidi  the  term  lyiftjMMyhaa  been 
applied. 

As  the  primary  elfcct  of  diaphoretict  is  Ute 

evacuation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  aqueous 
part  of  Uie  blood,  it  mi^l  be  supposed  that 
this  vital  fluid  would  in  conseqQenoe  become 

thicker;  but  various  circnnistances  concur  to 
prevent  such  a  result.  Amongst  others,  thirst 
always  aceompsnies  sweating;  and  as  this 
forces  m  to  tike  fluids  into  the  stomach,  the 
waste  of  die  aqueous  niuUer  thrown  oft'  by  the 
skin  is  rapidly  supplied.  At  this  time,  also, 
other  fluid  rxcretinns  ;ire  diminished,  the  urine 
for  instance ;  so  that  the  watery  matters  which 
would  be  carried  off  by  tliem  are  diverted  to 
the  surface,  and  even  several  substances,  which 
naturally  find  other  outlets,  are  expelled  by 
the  skin,  litis  is  clearly  demoiLstrated  in 
some  di.sea<H.>s.  Thus,  in  cases  of  ischuria 
lenalts,  the  |>erspiration  has  been  found  to  con* 
tain  uric  acid  and  odier  traces  of  urine.  Dr. 
Perctval  relates  a  case  in  which  the  perspired 
matter  was  so  satnmted  widi  the  salts  or  the 
refluent  urine,  as  to  crystalli?.*^  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
Such  a  condition  of  circumstances  is,  indeed, 
not  surprlsitic:,  wheti  we  consider  that  the  su\>- 
pre!»ion  of  one  secretion  induces  an  unusual 
action  in  the  vessels  of  some  other  mgan,  and 
a  cluiritzed  condition  of  the  wrction. 

Out;  unquestionably  beaeticial  ttliecl  of  dia- 

fthoretics  is  the  determination  of  the  blood 
rom  the  inti'rior  lo  the  .surface,  tlierebv  re- 
lieving cuuge.stiun.s,  and  luainuuuiiig  liiat  due 
balance  of  the  circulation  which  appears  to  be 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  health.  Tlieir 
salutary  influence  is  also  displayed  in  the  in- 
creased power  which  they  bestow  on  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  in  their  lelasntioQ  of  the  iur- 
itce  in  ftbrile  affections.  The  lelascinf  elhct  of 
diaphoretics  is  indeed  the  most  important  prt>- 

athey  possess  as  remedial  agents,  as  it  is 
is  power  diaC  dieir  utility  in  inflammatory 
affections  de]>«iids.  Wire  it,  however,  at- 
tempted to  induce  diaphoresis  in  intlammatory 
or  fbbrile  afl^iom  by  stimulating  diaphotelles, 
the  desired  effect  would  not  only  li*'  prevented 
from  takmg  place,  but  the  liazardous  sym- 
ptoms would  be  aggnrated,  Severn!  circum- 
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sUnces,  tberefore,  are  reqaufite  to  be  auended 
to,  in  the  admniistnitioii  of  diis  oidcr  of  ine- 

dttiTK^-:  wv  shall  rrifiitiori  thos«  nott impoi^ 
tant  111  a  pnicttcai  point  of  view. 

1.  Whenever  dmphoieticsafe  indicated,  the 
patiptit  ■should  l^o  rotifined  to  bed,  but  not 
overloaded  with  bed-clothes.  If  the  pulse  be 
full,  haid,  and  quick,  and  the  .skin  hot,  .blood- 
letting, if  not  rtintn»-iii(1ir-.itcd  by  some  pecu- 
liar circuiiistanLf,  should  preface  the  use  of 
the  diaphoretics  ,  ;ui<l  the  ooweb  ihouhl  also 
be  freely  opened.  It  is  a  correct  opinion,  that 
free  jierspiration  is  not  consonant  willi  a  quick 
hard  pulse,  and  a  temperature  of  the  skin 
exoeedmg  102"  of  Fabfentaett :  in  this  state, 
if  sweatin^r  occur,  it  is  $|f«ii«ialW  partial,  and 
ratlif  r  injiirii>u>  tliati  salutary.  Even  after  the 
teductiuu  of  the  phlogistic  diatheaii,  the  dtft- 
phoKtics  to  be  selected  are  those  which  naii< 

Kate  and  relax  the  sulfate. 

3.  The  tree  use  of  dduents  u  necessary 
during  the  operation  of  dia{4ioiietles,  unleM 
the  stomach  be  in  a  highly  irritable  state.  If 
antimonia!  diaphuretiea,  however,  be  employed, 
acidulated  Huids  should  not  be  taken  soon 
aAi  r  till'  (lose  of  the  antinifinial,  as  vomiting 
would  be  induced.  W  hen  tlie  temperature  of 
the  surface  is  hi|;h,  the  diluents  should  be 
cold;  but  when  it  i'?  mn<lerate,  they  should 
be  tepid.  So  intporlaiU,  indeed,  i.s  ddutiou 
in  promoting  the  action  of  diaphoretics,  that 
the  mere  introduction  of  cold  or  tepid  fluids 
into  the  stomach  during  the  hut  stage  of  fever, 
often  pn>du(  <  s  diaphoresis. 

3.  During  tlte  operation  of  diafdioreticSi 
it  is  essential  to  use  nad  condactore  of  caloric 
a.s  covering's :  both  th<'  body  elotlies  and  the 
bed  clotheit  of  the  patient  should  be  flanoely 
whidi,  being  of  a  light  sponzy  texture,  not 
only  presenes  an  uniform  temperature,  but 
also  akiords  the  moisture  as  the  perspiratioo 
flows.  W  hen  linen  is  employed,  tne  moisture 
nccunmlaii  s  in  it,  and  aiding;  its  eonductiii'^ 
power,  carries  of  tlie  beat  too  rapidly  from  the 
Dody,  and  chills  the  surlace.  Attention  to  this 
cirrum.stance  is  most  essential,  if  it  he  requi- 
site to  keep  up  iJie  sweutuig  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  or  longer,  and  especially  if  sleep  beoome 
necessary  during  the  continuance  of  tne  sweat- 
ing'. The  older  practitioners  invariably  re- 
.soru  (1  to  tlie  use  of  flannel  during  diajihoresis; 
a  custom  which  lias  been  too  hastily  con- 
demned by  modem  pracinioners,  wno  re- 
commend, instead  of  flannel,  fre';uent  changes 
of  well  aired  Imeo,  asserting  that  this  is  nnore 
refreshing  to  the  patient;  that,  from  its  com- 
fortable fee!,  it  has  a  tendency  to  allay  irrita- 
tion, consequently  to  aid  in  subduing  the 
icstlessness  and  inquietude  of  fever;  and  that 
it  is  essential  for  rarrj'iiifr  off  the  fomrs  of  the 
disease.  The  Imi  part  ouly  of  this  opinion  is 
well  founded;  ana  few  practitioners  would 

5)lace  a  patient  labouring  under  an  infections 
ever  in  tliuiiiel :  indeed,  under  such  circum- 
stances, perspiration  to  the  extent  which  re> 
quire.s  the  use  of  flannel  is  neither  ncoesaaiy 
nor  desirable. 

4.  Altention  must  be  paid  to  the  stole  c/IAe 


bawti*  aiui  ktdney$.  If  perspiratiiHi  be  requi- 
stle  in  a  kvw  stage  of  wver,  purging  must  be 

studiously  asoideil,  ■m<\  ■  hould  Ix'  ehn  ked  if 
it  occur  spontaneously  whibl  the  :>w«;at  is 
flowing;  as  it  is  almoat  certain  to  stop  the 
sweating  and  to  nfiTrivatc  the  disease,  by  di- 
verting llie  blood  lu  the  interior,  and  exposing 
the  patient  to  cold.  Tbe  utmost  caution, 
indeeil,  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  admis<?ion 
of  cold  air  to  the  surface;  and  uo  cold  liquids 
should  be  taken  into  the  stomach  whilst  the 
swem  is  flowing,  and  for  some  time  after  it  has 
ceased.  During  the  administration  of  dia> 
phoretics,  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  should  be 
avoided.  The  avoiding  a  frequent  diange  of 
linen  is  in  conformity  with  tlii>  n  li  ,  *  ,  in 
afiiectiug  the^  changes^  the  sur^ice  must  b« 
necessarily  exposed. 

0.  Tlie  niorninu, directly  aftersleep,  is  the  best 
period  of  the  day  for  administ^ing  oiaphoretics^ 
as  flie  system  to  tfwn  «sily  excited,  and  the 
surface  is  relaxed  :  experi> n;  i-  lia-s  demonstrated 
tliat  manv  persons  m  wliom  perspiration  can- 
not be  induced  at  anv  other  period  of  the  d^, 
may  be  readily  roa<fc  f'>  sweat  at  that  time. 
When  perspiration  accoininmes  diseitses,  it 
generally  liappens  in  the  monnnu :  there  is 
then,  also,  a  natural  decline  of  febrile  excite- 
ment ;  thence  it  is  the  most  favourable  time  for 
tlie  action  of  diaphoretics :  and  besides,  as  the 
administiaticm  of^  diluents  is  necessary  to  main« 
tain  the  diaphtKesis,  this  is  the  moi«  convenient 
period  for  their  administration. 

6.  When  sweating:  is  to  be  checked,  the  skin 
should  be  drnd  with  soft  warm  towels;  the 
patient  should  be  carefully  moved  into  drj^ 
flannels,  and  the  covenngs  gradually  lessened, 
allowtng  the  turns  lo  be  cautiously  exposed  to 
the  air.  Hy  these  ine;i  ,-,  i'm  iii|iiri'ius  eon- 
sequenceS|  which  migtii  ioUow  a  sudden  re- 
Tuision,  are  avoided. 

Tkforc  cnterins:!'  tipon  the  examination  of 
those  substances  and  means  which  are  usually 
employed  lo  promote  diaphoresiay  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  why  we  anangie  thm  under  the 
two  following  heads : — 

1.  Diaphoreticsy  which  cause  a  copious, 
watery,  cutaneous  excretion,  or  flow  of  sweat. 

3.  Diaphoretics,  which  only  augment  the 
ordinary  penpirut'um. 

The  mat  set  excite  the  cutaneous  capillariea 
and  exhalants  to  a  degree  sofRdent  to  roereese 

both  the  secretory  and  the  excretory  functions 
of  the  ftkin  beyond  that  point  at  which  the 
perspired  matter  is  carried  off  in  the  insensible 
form  ;  thence  it  ajipears  ;ls  sweat,  and  the  sub- 
stances inducing  it  ought  to  be  disuuguished 
from  odier  dtaphoreties.  They  are  properly 
trrmed  andorifu-s.  The  second  set  o])erate  in 
the  same  manner,  but  so  moderately  that  they 
merely  augment  the  ordinary  insensible  per- 
spiration. It  is  true  that  both  these  results 
may  be  obtained  by  modifying  ilie  dose  of  the 
substances  employed,  and  the  circuni-t;moea 
under  which  they  are  administered ;  but  ne- 
vertheless tlierc  are  substances  which,  all  cir- 
cumstances beuig  equal,  pioduoe  a  more  powi- 
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eiful  diaphoretic  effect  Uian  others;  and, 
dmefiira,  this  division  is  vseftiL 

1.  Swiuling  may  be  produced  in  two  ways  : 
by  substances  talLen  iuto  the  stomach  ;  ami  by 
^l^ications  to  the  suHhoe. 

a.  The  sub  tnnrcs  fflpable  r  f  priHlucing 
sweating  wht  n  lakeu  into  the  sloinacli— si«i>- 
rifics — belong  botli  to  the  orgmic  aod  the 
inorganic  kingduiii  uf  nature.  AmonE;  the 
first,  ipecacuanfiii,  the  root  of  tlie  ccpiutlis 
iptcacuanha,  wliicli  has  been  long  known  as  a 
valuable  sudoriAc,  owes  its  properties  to  a 
peculiar  alkaline  principle,  discovered  by  M. 
Pelletier,  in  1817,  named  einctla*  Separate 
from  the  ipecacuanha,  emetia  has  not  jret  been 
introduced  into  gcneial  practice  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, although  it  is  much  ciTi]>!oyed  on  the 
continent.  Ipecacuanha  in  moderate  doses, 
one  gtain  or  lei>s,  is  well  calcnlated  to  pnoduce 
sudorific  efTccti  ;  but  it  is  seldoni  administered 
alone  for  thts  puqxjse,  being  geuendly  com- 
bined with  opium,  the  narcotic  influence  of 
which  it  raoderafes.  wliilst  its  own  diaphoretic 
powers  are  augnientt-d  by  Uie  cuuibutiiUoa. 
It  exists  in  this  state  in  tlie  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuaiilia  oi  tlie  15ritis.h  PharmacojHi  i;!}, 
ten  grains  uf  whtcli,  a  lull  dose  for  an  adult, 
oontain  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha  and  the 
^me  quantity  of  opium.  In  prescribing  this 
powder,  or  ipecaciuinha  itself,  or  its  infusion 
in  wine,  although  it  may  be  ad\-antageously 
combined  with  camphor  or  wiili  nitrate  of 
potassa,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  prescribed  in 
conjunction  with  a.stringent  dLCociinns  or  in- 
fiistcHos,  as  the  tannin  unites  with  the  emetia, 
fbnninff  an  insoluble  tannate,  which  is  inert. 
Its  sudorific  efllcts,  when  one  *-  bi'nun,  should 
be  maintained  by  conious  dilution  with  tepid 
fluids ;  but  te{rid  drinV  should  never  be  taken 
irntnt'diately  aflt  r  the  powder,  othenvise  it 
may  be  rujtxtt-U  by  vomiting,  it  should,  also, 
be  recollected  that  the  diluents  should  not  be 
acidulati'd,  as  tlio  conibH-i'inn  of  \egLtable 
acid  with  enietia  is  mon;  likely  to  run  olT  by 
dw  bowda  than  to  exert  a  diaphoretic  in- 
fluence; at  the  snme  time,  ns  it  Ls  advisjible 
to  add  somelliing  to  the  tupid  water  to 
prevent  the  nauM^u  extending  to  vomiting, 
lemon-peel  may  be  infused  in  toasts-water  nr 
tliat  purpose. 

Mczt  reony  the  inner  bark  of  the  roots  of 
daphne  mezeraim,  is  also  supposed  to  owe  its 
sudorific  property  to  an  ainlino  principle, 
d^^tum,\  wnich  ivas  first  procuied  by  Vbup 

*  The  em«Ua,  in  ilt  •cparatc  state  and  pure,  is 
white,  pulverulent,  and  unaltcnblc  in  the  air,  of  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  inodorous,  sparinglj  soluble 
ia  coM  watsr«  bat  •ol«bU  in  hM  nauv  aad  ia 
•IboImI  Mid  stbcr.  It  to  laldoin  oinaiaad  in  this 
■late,  but  ia  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  ealonr  and 
drliquescent.  One  hundred  {trains  of  good  ipceaca- 
aiil.  I  contain  sixteen  of  cmclin.  INI  M .  Mnjrndie 
anil  i  vllcticr  suppoM-  that  it  h  tnkcn  into  iht-  rirrn- 
lation,  .iM'.l  I  r:,  a  i:jr  rtTpctontbe  Innpii,  and 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inipsiinal  rnnal. 

t  Daphnina,  when  pure,  is  a  lolourless,  inodo- 
iwu  alitaline  gait,  which  crystallizes  in  transporcat 
brilliant  cr)st.il<i.  soluble  iB  water,  alcohol.  Mad 
•thar.  The  alkalies,  iisat  water,  and  baryttc  tvatar 
ifniB  its aalMtMB of  ageldan  haa^  ailrie  add  can* 
vccu  it  faito  oaaiie  add. 


quelin  fiom  the  d^thne  o^tna;  hut  this  is 
uncertain.  Meseicon  is  a  stimatent  sudorific, 

extiiintr.  fK-rwerfiilly,  the  heart  and  whole  arte- 
rial system :  it  is  apt  to  cause  vomiting  and 
purv^ug.  It  has  been  found  useltil  in  chro- 
rl  r  umatism,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
1  n  J  n  r  irsenicalis,  lu  o b»tinate  cases  of  lepra,  and 
Sin  >ther  chronic  cutaneous  afisdions.  It  is 
jirohably  to  its  stulontif  proji^rty  that  we  are 
to  a^cnbe  its  beueticial  intiueuce  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  decoction  off  saisapa- 
rilla,  in  secondary  syphilis  and  many  chronic 
diseases.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  John  Pear- 
son states,  that  he  had  "  very  seldom  found 
it  possessed  of  medicinal  virtue,  eitiier  in 
syphilis  or  m  die  sequel*  of  dmt  disease,  in 
scrofula  or  in  cutaneou!)  aflc-ctioiis."*  Our 
exjperience  prevents  us  from  according  with 
this  opinion.  Its  sudorific  powcn  may  be 
secured  by  ailrninist(;rin>r  an  infusion,  made 
witii  two  drachms  of  the  bark  in  a  qtiart  of 
hot  water,  in  doses  of  /Jii.  every  four  hours. 

('  '':iucuiii,  the  (onerete  juice  of  the  guaiacum 
oj/icntak,  was  known  as  a  diaphoretic  so  early 
as  ISOftf  and  was  used  by  the  natives  of  St. 
DominjTQ  ns  a  specific  in  syphilis ;  but  al- 
though, when  administered  alone,  it  i>ossesses 
no  influence  over  lues  venerea,  yet  it  is  n 
powerfully  stimulant  sudorific,  and  proves 
useful  iu  impetigo  and  some  other  cutaneous 
eruptions ;  in  ozuna,  and  in  staoluliius  allec- 
tions  of  the  membranes  and  ligaments.  Its 
utility  in  liie&e  cawis  may  depend  on  its  power 
of  auiinaenting  the  energy  of  the  absorbents 
and  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  tiieceby  im- 

? roving  the  state  of  tne  euticular  foncdon. 
n  clironic  rheumatism,  a  solution  of  guaiacum 
in  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  the  tinctura 
guaiaci  ammcmiata,  given  in  doses  of  ftom 
J'^d  to  J'Sii.  at  Ixd-tlme,  and  its  sudorific 

K»en  uded  in  the  morning  by  copious  di- 
ion  with  tepid  fluids,  has  been  productive 
of  much  benefit ;  and  it  is  equally  serviceable 
in  atonic  gout :  but  its  boasted  etbcacv  us  a 
gout  medicine  has  never  been  realiseo ;  and 
even  in  chronic  rheumatism  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Ferriar,  lliat  altliough  in  some  tbrms  of 
the  disease  it  proves  8ervioeafale»  in  others  it 
produces  no  effect  whatsoever,  is  no  doubt 
correct.  Dr.  Chapman  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  efficacy  of  guaiacum  in  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  eye: — ^  There  is  a 
morbid  afifctton  of  the  eye  of  gastric  origin, 
hitherto  not  sufiiciently  noticed,  where,  al- 
though no  external  inflammation  exists,  or  so 
slightly  as  hardly  to  be  perceived,  there  ts 
great  intolerance  of  light;  someUmes  very 
acute  lanci'wt^ng  pains  through  the  hullf  al- 
thoufih  more  generally  tiie  sensatioa  is  fliat 
of  a  dull  obtuse  ache,  attended  wiU»  much 
heat  and  aridiQr  of  sur£u:c,  which,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  is  veiy  sucoessfoUy  treated 
by  the  «uaiacum."t  Dr.  Chapman  appeals 
to  his  own  expcrimce  of  the  etbcacy  of  this 

"  Pearson's  Observations  <>n  tlie  Fifccts  of  various 
Articles  of  the  Materia  fHedica,  in  the  caic  of  Luoa 
Venerea,  Lond.  1800,  p.  4:^. 

t  Chapman's  Matsda  Ifadica. 
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medidoey  and  nfflrtiu  that  he  D«v«r  «nr  dw 
diMBae  cmed  bv  any  other. 

As  a  sudorinc,  fOiaiacum  acts  freely  only 
when  the  wuthot  i»  kept  warm;  otherwiae!,  it 
odtet  the  urinn^  diadMiKe.  The  mme  mi- 
nutely the  jfuaiactim  is  divided,  the  more 
ceruin  u  its  sudontic  power ;  and,  therefore,  the 
tiDctme,  decomposed  by  water,  if  tiie  preei* 
prtatpfl  giiainrum  ho  nihhe<l  up  with  miicilasie 
to  susptiui  It  HI  ihf  li()uiil  vehicle  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  i)u»  V»fsi  form  ill  which  it  can  be 
prrsmbed.  The  dose  of  citlier  of  the  linctttrps 
is  from  J'Za  to yjiii.  'i'he  ammoniated  tjac- 
tuve  ii  to  be  pvefand  in  atonic  fout 

It  i«  unnece*aary  to  enter  into  any  details 
res|)ectinR  thow  sudoriAcs  which  owe  their 
power*  to  volatile  oil.  They  are  all  100  Stimu- 
laiil  to  be  employed  as  .Hudorifics,  except  in 
dtMUes  of  diminished  energy.  In  the  low 
and  sinking  stage  of  tvfAus,  seqientaria  often 
proves  beneficial;  when,  altbough  the  diy 
not  akin  indicates  the  neeesaHr  of  a  todoiMc, 
yet  the  nauseating  and  rt'la.\iri>/  diaplioretics 
would  prove  injurious.  It  has  aUo  been  found 
uaefbl  in  dyspeptic  alleetioiM  eooomptnied 
with  a  dry  skin,  and  is  an  excellent  adjmu  t 
to  cinchona  or  its  salts  in  protracted  cases  of 
tntennitteiils,  and  in  atonic  govt 

The  only  inorganic  suhstancfs  of  value  as 
audonhi^  are  the  preparations  of  antimony. 
All  of  them  may  be  bo  manafied  as  to  produce 
sudorific  f  fff  rt?!,  but  the  most  mnnafrrable 
and  certain  is  the  tartrate  of  antniioiiy  and 
potassa;  and,  in  small  doses,  of  from  one- 
aixth  to  one-fourth  of  a  '^.Tiin,  it  seldom  fails 
to  procure  copious  sweating.  The  experiments 
of  l)r.  Eiliotson  have  completely  demonstrated 
the  inert  character  of  the  pulvis  antimonialis 
of  the  London  PhBnnaco(Keia  ;  and  the  writer 
of  this  article  has  satisfied  himself,  by  an 
experimental  iDveatigatioD,  that  it  bears  no 
lesembtance  to  the  tme  James's  powder,  the 
place  of  which  it  is  inteiidf-fl  to  supply.  Tlie 
antunony  in  James's  powder  ia  in  the  state  of 
of  a  soluble  protortat:  in  the  palvis  antino- 
nialis  it  is  usually*  in  that  of  an  insoluble 
peroxide  i  and  as  it  is  undoubted  that  the 
more  aohible  the  lalts  antiraony  are,  the 
more  certain  and  powerful  is  thoir  sudorific 
influence,  it  is  easy  to  explain  Uie  general 
ineificacy  of  the  anthnonial  powder,  130  giains 
of  which  have  been  civcn,  tliree  times  a  day, 
without  producing  even  nausea.f  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
medicines  are  so  much  modified  in  their  effects 
by  idiosyncrasy  as  antimonials:  in  one  person, 
small  dases  of  tartar  emetic  will  induce  only 
modemte  sweating ;  in  another,  the  same  dose 
will  eanse  'idannini:  vomiting  and  purging, 
extrenu?  depression  of  bodily  strength,  and 
excite  a  degree  of  nausea  whidi  cannot  be 
allayed. 

•  Wc  »»y  luuaUy,  because  no  preparation  usf  d 
M  ■  Tcaipdiat  agent  is  so  TariaUe  in  its  nature. 
In  a  few  apecimeos  we  have  fouod  a  aaMill  proportion 
of  tho  pnitoxido:  bat  m  far  tlie  cmater  nomber  of 
(he  •peaoMDt  cxainined,  die  aatttttonid  is  in  the 

aUMO  of  k  peroxide. 

t  London  Medical  Gazelle,  December  1831. 
p.  403. 


The  influence  of  artfimoniab  is  much  ali- 
mented   by  oombinatian  with  other  sub- 

st;itues,  ;ls  Camphor,  calomel,  and  opium; 
but,  in  prescrihmg  tartar  emetic,  it  sbotUd 
be  lecouected  that  it  is  decompoeed  hj 
nikaline  carbonates,  h\  thr  nif  rhcinal  soluble 
salts  of  zinc,  lead,  bismuth,  and  mercury; 
and  that  an  iieoluble  tannato  ia  Ibnned  with 
the  protoxide  of  antimony,  when  tart.ir  emetic 
IS  add^  lu  any  of  the  astringent  vegetable 
infiisions  or  decoctions,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  ouk-liiirk.  The  tanimte  thus  fniropd 
js  iiitrl ;  on  which  account  decoction  of  yellow 
cinchona  is  the  antidote  of  tartar  emetic.  In 
acute  rheumatism  and  other  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, a  combination  of  one  grain  of  calomel, 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and 
from  one  to  two  gnins  of  opium,  administered 
every  fburdi  or  fifth  hour,  produces  evety  thing 
that  can  be  expected  from  a  sudorifu- :  indeed, 
when  the  intention  is  to  determine  poweriuUv 
to  die  stttftee,  the  tartiale  of  antraioay  and 
potassa,  in  small  d()se»,  repeated  at  proper 
mtervals,  and  aitied  l)v  warmth  and  diluratSy 
is,  as  we  have  aln  ady  said,  mote  manageable 
and  certain  in  its  eflects  than  any  other  m  this 
order  of  remedial  agents. 

b.  Those  agents  which,  applied  to  tlie  surface, 
produce  sweatinr  by  directly  8tjniu!atin^'  th(> 
cutaneous  capiUarie!»,  are  warm  and  iiot  l»ths, 
vapoor^Mths,  liot  air-badis,  and  the  cold  aAi» 
sion.  For  the  modus  operandi,  and  manner 
of  administering  these,  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Bathing. 

2.  The  diaphoretics  which  merely  augment 
the  ordinary  perspiration  produce  their  effect 
in  tliree  ways  ; — 1 .  through  the  medium  of  the 
stomach ;  2.  by  entering  the  circulation,  and 
acting  directly  on  the  skin  ;  3.  by  application 
to  the  surface. 

Atnou^  the  substances  of  this  dtvision  of 
diaphoretics  which  operate  through  die  medium 
of  the  stomach,  we  tliink  it  unnecessary  to  siy 
any  thing  either  of  mu'r/c  or  of  castor.  With 
remeet  to  dulcamara,  (the  twigs  of  the  solanara 
dufrnrrrtni,)  which  owes  its  efficacy  to  a  pcculi:ir 
alkuloid,  named  solania,  either  diapiiuresis  or 
diuresis  may  be  produced  by  it,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  dose  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  sur&ce  of  Uie  IxKly  is  managed  during  iis 
administration.  It  generally  pnxluces  nausea, 
and  not  improbably  much  of  its  diajihoretic 
influence  de{>euds  on  tins  circutnsiaiicc  ;  and 
on  this  account  the  dose  should  be  gradually 
increased  during  its  administration.  Two  fluid 
ounces  of  the  decoction,  made  witli  3i.  of  the 
bruised  twigs  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  down  to  a  pint)  given  three  times  a  day, 
seldom  fiul  to  induce  and  maintain  a  gentle 
breathing  jHrspiration.  Camphor  certainly 
produces  a  tendency  to  diaphoresis,  without 
tncreastng  the  velocity  of  the  pulse;  and, 
therLfore,  it  fornw  a  useful  adjunct  to  more 
decided  diaphoretics;  but  widt  re«>ect  to 
saraaparilla,  even  this  is  doubtAil ;  ana  we  are 
dispelled  to  think  that  the  diaphoresis  which 
it  is  supposed  to  produce  is  due  to  the  tepid 
diluent  vqpmen  whicli  is  genenlly  prescribed 
during  a  oowae  of  it. 
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Among  the  inontanic  substances  bclontrinir 
to  this  division  of  diaphoretics,  we  find  the 
cnbonate  and  citrate  of  ftmmonia,  citrate  of 
potassa,  and  act't;ite  of  ammonia.  The  first 
stimulates  the  nervous  energy,  and  produces 
diaphoresis  when  aided  by  ^eternal  waimth 
ana  plentiful  tepid  dilution ;  it  is  indicated 
in  the  siiikuig  staje  of  ty])l»oid  fevers,  and 
other  debilitate<l  conditions  in  which  dia- 
phoresis is  still  desired;  hut  otherwise  its 
place  can  be  much  better  supplied  by  many 
other  substances.  In  combination  with  miaia- 
cum  and  opium,  considerable  advautage  has 
been  obtained  fiom  it  in  obstinate  cases  of 
chronic  rlieuniali>m.  To  proilucu  its  diapho- 
retic effect  the  dose  should  not  be  less  than 
twdve  ^ns,  nor  more  than  twenty  t  the  best 
vrTiicff  for  iidiiiinisttring  it  is  the  almond 
emulsion.  The  citrate  ^  ammoniay  which  is 
generally  prepiired  at  the  moineRt  of  its  admi- 
nistration bv  siitumtini:  recent  lemon -juirr'  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  possesses  very  modtrate 
diaphoretic  powers;  but  it  is  lees  nftu.<»eous 
than  the  acetate,  and  forms  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  tmcture  of  opium,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
promote  its  diaphoretic  influence.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  tlie  citrate  of  pot  ansa,  which 
is  more  frequently  employed  than  the  former 
j>rt'paration,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  in 
a  hi^ly  irritable  state.  Hie  old  method  of 
adniini<ttertn^  the  saline  dninfliht — firat  swal- 
lowing llif  solution  (if  the  alkali,  and  imme- 
diately afteruardik  the  lemon-juice,  although 
now  seldom  tecommended,  yet  had  its  advan- 
tage?^.  Tlip  alkaliiii'  sdlutinn  allays  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  stomach,  whibt  the  cloie  application 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  extricaled  in  the  stomach, 
to  the  nerves  of  that  viscus,  afford*;  a  ccrtiin 
degree  of  tone  without  interfering  with  the 
diaphoretic  oi)eration  of  the  neutral  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  bast  s.  The  best  of 
the  neutral  salts,  huvvever,  for  inducing  dia- 
jihnnMH  is  the  acetate  of'  nminonhi  m  SOlutlOD, 
tlie  old  spiritus  Mmdereri.  The  common 
solution  of  this  salt,  the  liouor  ammonia' 
aoetatis,  is  generally  very  carelessly  preiiared, 
and  little  ^xiins  taken  to  produce  a  strictly 
neutral  solution:  when  the  alkali  predom mutts, 
the  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  occasionally  pre- 
scribed with  it,  is  decomposed;  when  the 
vinegar  is  in  excess,  the  usual  dow  of  the 
antimoninl  fxt  itcs  voniitini:.  Tlie  crvstallized 
salt,  formed  by  saturating  strong  acetic  acid 
with  ammonia,  being  always  neutral,  should  he 
employed  in  solution  in  prcTfn  iu  l'  to  the 
usual  preixiration.  When  perfectly  neutral, 
the  solution  is  an  excellent  venicle  mr  sotahle 
antimnnials  and  opium,  aiding;  considerably 
the  etiect  of  hoth  on  the  skin :  it  is  also  easily 
Ktained  on  \l\v  stomadl,  and  frequently  allays 
the  irritability  of  that  orsjan  when  administered 
in  doses  of /5iu.  to  ^  5xii.  in  any  bland  riiud. 

The  last  of  the  substances  necessary  to  be 
noticed  in  this  section  of  thf  s<-cnnd  division 
of  diaphoretics  is  water.  The  greater  part  of 
the  fluid  perspired  by  the  skin  is  water ;  and 
if  the  8ur£w:e  be  kept  warm,  so  as  to  check 
the  action  of  die  kidn^s,  the  proportion  is 
generally  in  die  ratio  of  the  qnaaii^  of  iluid 
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taken  into  the  stomach.  But  besides  this 
cansf  of  the  diaphoretic  influence  of  water,  it 
is  also  well  known  that  the  sudden  irapeession 
of  a  drauijht  of  cold  wnter  \i\ynr\  the  nerre*; 
of  tilt  slumacU  acts  mo>l  forcibly  in  [ironiotiug 
diaphoresis.  A  person  who  awakes  in  the 
nignt  with  the  tongue  feverish  and  parched, 
a  quick  puUe,  and  a  dry,  hot  skin,  hnds  im- 
mediate relief  from  swallowing  a  large  draught 
of  cold  water:  the  cutaneous  capillaries  imme- 
diately consent  with  dte  stomach,  and  copious 
pt'r>|iinition  often  ensues.  TU'  iniilaiin^  this 
practice  in  levers  a  similar  result  is  occasionally 
obtained.  When  water  is  to  he  employed  as 
a  diaphoretic,  much  depcnd.s  on  the  tnanage- 
mentof  the  patient  during  its  administration. 
If  the  suifeoe  he  kept  warm,  and  the  body 
snmuinded  with  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water  will  produce  the 
effect  required.  Under  tlics.*  dreumstanoes, 
cold  water  is  to  be  ])referre<l  to  warm  ;  but  it 
must  be  kt  jit  in  rcineuiUrance  tliat  m  delicate 
con.stitutions,  even  in  fever  when  the  excilfr* 
ment  is  lii<,di.  a  STidden  reduction  of  tem|)e- 
rature  is  ha/ardons,  an<l,  l!itri:furc,  tcuid  drink.s 
are  necessar}' ;  iind  small  quantities  of^ iuoinatics 
may  be  added  to  the  aqueous  fluid  to  moderate 
the  nausea  which  tepid  water  always  pro<lucc8. 

Beiiides  being  diaphoretic  itself,  wata  is 
the  general  anxiliaiy  of  all  other  diaphoretics ; 
nor  can  Ae  influence  of  the  best  of  them  be 
maintained  without  ample  dilution.  In  this 
case  the  fluid  employ«l  should  always  be 
tepid,  at  least  of  a  temperature  not  under 
65«  Fahrenheit.  The  same  rule,  indeed,  is 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  diluents  as 
for  the  external  employment  of  water:  when 
the  temperature  of  the  hcHly  is  under  Ogo^ 
cold  dnnk  .should  not  be  ordered,  ^^alute 
points  out  the  best  indications  for  using  water, 
both  as  to  its  administration  at  first  and  its 
continued  employment,  by  the  sensation  of 
thirst  ndiich  aecomi»nies  every  state  of  febrile 
action:  when  this  is  present,  we  cannot  err 
in  prescribing  water,  the  lenqierature  bring 
determined  by  that  of  the  body  and  tfie  state 
of  the  skin. 

Amont;  those  substances  which  enter  the 
circulation  ruid  operate  as  diaphoretics  by  their 
direct  influence  on  the  skin,  the  fint  which 
we  have  to  notice  is  wtdphttr.  When  thi.s 
substance  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  passes 
ofi*  through  the  cutaneous  exbalaats  united 
with  hydrogen ;  a  Ihct  demonstrated  silver, 
worn  in  the  pockets  of  those  takin<x  it,  as- 
suming the  same  dark  hue  as  if  it  had  been 
exposed  to  a  stream  of  solphnietted  hydrogen 
pa-? ;  and  as  it  thus  pa.s«'s  off,  it  excites  dia- 
phorestH.  As  a  diaphoretic,  sulphur  is  em- 
ployed in  ca.ses  of  dvonic  rheumatism  and 
some  other  skin  disease^ ;  and  in  romhinafion 
with  oil,  the  oleum  sulphuratum  of  the  l.x}ndon 
Pharmacopoew,  in  chrooie  oalanh:  but  diis 
is  an  acrid,  nauseous  preparation,  and  con.se- 
quently  seldom  administereil.  In  combina- 
tion with  {X)tassium,  sulphur  forms  a  solid 
prciKinUion,  heparsulphuns,  which  by  solution 
m  water  is  converted  into  a  hydro-sulphuret 
of  potMSB.  Both  of  these  pnparatioat  have 
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be«n  employed  as  dtaplioretics  in  chronic 
affecUowof  the  dM9t»  wad  in  wvenl  cutamoiu 

I'he  iicUun  uf  llu:  t»alUt  uf  mrrcury  u|>on 
the  csipillary  system  has  been  lonf^  known; 
and  in  liaviiiu  llii-  cutlr  ulai  disclianrc  promotpd 
by  them,  il  is  jirubiible  litat  llit  slim  only 
shares,  as  a  secreting  OfgttU,  in  the  general 
influence  which  tliey  exert  on  the  glandular 
system  ;  but  although  their  influence  on  the 
cutaneous  function  is  demonstrated  bv  cl;iily 
expehenoej  yet  they  are  only  employ «d  ai 
auxiliaries  in  pmnDoting  diaphoretns.  Ca- 
lomel, tilt'  |)rol()cli!uridt'  of  mcn  ury,  is  tlic 
preparatiou  u&ually  selected  for  obtauiiog  the 
eflect  of  memtiy  on  the  cuticufaor  exhanntt ; 
and  il  is  i;(  iiLT;iI!y  <  onjuined  witli  ftirtar  emetic 
or  James's  powder,  ipecacuanha,  guaiacum, 
or  opium;  to  which  it  impsuta  additional 
sudorific  |)0\vfr.  In  these  combinations,  ca- 
lomel IS  given  with  advantage  in  alt  aitiiuii- 
tnatory  diseases;  and,  in  the  fimnof  Plummer  s 
pill,  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  In  this  pill  the  antimouiai  is  the 
aiiiiinonii  sulphuictum  pnecipitatum  of  the 
Ltundon  Collejje,  a  preparation  po<««ie«isin3'  more 
certain  sudoriHc  propetlit::^  diaii  the  pulvis  an- 
timonialis :  wheilier  an  influence  can  be  as- 
cribed 10  the  guaiacum,  considering  tes  small 
proportion  to  the  more  active  inpredients  in 
tliis  pill,  seems  doubtful.  As  a  diaphoretic, 
the  dose  of  calomel  should  not  extneed  one 
gnin,  frequently  re()ealed. 

c.  Whether  sweating  or  mere  diaphoresis  be 
produced,  the  cause  uf  both,  as  &r  as  they 
are  the  result  of  the  aubstanoes  to  whidi  we 
li.ivf  ;i!icady  referred,  i^i;  riui^ented  action 
of  liie  whole  vascular  m  stem ;  but  diaphoresis 
may  be  procured  by  the  excitement  merely  of 
tlie  cutaneous  capillaries.  Hie  natural  insen- 
sible i>erspir4tioa  is,  indeed,  apparently  the 
effect  solely  of  the  cuticular  system  of  vessels ; 
atid  ;dthou'_'^  nM>;ins  exist  by  \\hich  this  may 
carried  lo  sweauiitj,  yet  still  tlte  aius*;  is  con- 
fined solely  to  tiie  eaticular  yesaeU.  Frktkm 
operates  in  tliis  way,  acting  on  the  surfiice,  in 
a  manner  equi\'alent  to  muscular  exertion  on 
the  whole  habit,  in  augmenting  diaphoresis. 
The  Upid  bath  produces  its  efiiects  ou  the  same 
principle,  although  both  the  degree  and  the 
nature  of  ilio  stimulus  be  different.  When 
the  tepid  bath  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  the  application  for  a  cousidctaUe 
lime  to  produce  tlie  desired  effect.  Ti  e  first 
result  of  its  application  is  emollient,  the  se<»od 
danhoretic. 

In  remarking  on  the  practimi  cmploy- 
roeut  of  diaphoretics,  we  should  s.iy  that 
they  must  be  selecled  acciordm'^  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  uliject  to  be 
accoiupUbhtd.  Those  tliai  operate  by  aug- 
menting the  force  ot  tlie  general  circufaoion 
art'  well  adapted  fur  relieving  internal  con- 
gestions ;  tlioMC  v\  hidi  produce  nausea  and 
unload  tlie  oppressed  capillaries,  are  adapted 
for  diminishing  febrile  action,  and  reducing  the 
morbid  temperature  of  the  body. 

With  resjiectto  the  di-seases  in  which  diaplio- 
retics  are  baie6cial,  we  must  kUk  to  the  various 


articles  which  are  devoted  to  tlmr  coo&tde- 
latioiu 

(A.  T.  Tkammm.) 

DIARRHOEA,  (AOpiUM^fitKn  Siaffi»>, per- 
/hm,  primarily  from  hi,  per,  and  fiti^  jiuo); 
luostiiesjj,  flux,  laji.  Tills  IS  a  very  common 
and  well  known  disease,  characterised  by  fre- 
quent and  imperative  calls  to  go  to  stool,  the 
evacuations  being  more  liquid  than  the  usual 
healthy  discharges  from  the  bowels.  Pain  or 
griping  is  oocaitonaUy  an  attendant,  but  not 
necessarity  so.  lliis  disorder  it  frequently  a 
matter  of  trifling  irn[M)rtaii(  t  ;  at  other  timet  it 
is  produi^ve  of  serious  consequences. 

Coiiaef^DtanlMBa  may  originate  in  very 
various  causes.  One  of  tlie  most  common  is 
the  direct  applicatioo  of  stimulants  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Ae  diliiettive  tube.  Enon  in  diet, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality,  will  olleri  act  in 
tluii  way.  NN  hen  a  '^reat  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  food  and  dr.nk  is  taken  at  tiw  tanw 
meal,  a  sudden  attack  of  diarrlirpa  is  no  un 
cumiuun  occuiTeuce,  and  uttU  nut  be  matter 
of  surprise.  In  some  constitutions  a  draii^t 
of  cold  water,  beer,  milk,  &c.  immediately 
affects  Uie  bowels,  especially  if  the  individual 
is  heated  at  the  time;  and  ices  are  often 
productive  of  the  same  effect.  Unwholesome 
articles  of  diet  operate  in  a  timilar  tnanner  on 
many  individuals.  Of  this  kind  arc,  animal 
food  approachiiig  to  a  putrid  state,  raw  vege- 
tables, eucumben,  melons,  mushrooms,  oertain 
salads,  Jv<  .*  Dr.iiTlicea  is  also  a  very  common 
occurrence  in  in£uits  when  the  nurses  mUk 
diaasirees,  or  when  other  food  is  given  too 
stimulant  for  ilieir  digestive  poweoy  or  in  too 
great  quantity. 

Dianbota  ooews  as  a  sympathetic  disoider 
in  many  dis«Lses,  as  in  the  dentition  of  child- 
ren ;  and  there  are  many  affections  of  a  mote 
^eneiul  kind  where  it  is  a  frequent  altendaai. 
Measles,  scarlatina,  and  other  pxanthpmata, 
uHurd  examples  of  this.  In  such  cases  there  is 
little  doubt  that  an  emiied  or  hyperemic 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  place: 
some  have  even  supposed  that  an  eruption 
analogous  to  that  on  the  surface  may  be  present. 
In  gastric  and  enteric  ferers,  a]so>  diairhcea  is 
a  fiequent  symptom.  It  is  often  the  initiatory 
state  in  cholera  and  dysentery;  and  in  some 
diseases,  as  fevers,  it  occasionally  shews  itself 
as  a  critical  dtadiarge.  The  dianbcea  which 
attends  the  latter  stages  of  phthisi  .  u  l  i  il;er 
forms  of  hectic  and  atroptiic  affecuous,  is  uni- 
versally known. 

Many  causes  give  rise  to  diaiilMea  in  a  less 
direct  tnauner,  such  as  expoeure  to  cold,  cold 
and  wet  feet,  an  atmosphere  tinply  cold  and 

*  We  have  the  personal  lettimony  of  do  leiS  a 
mux  d»»B  Cicsro,  that  the  nibituiccs  last  BMa- 
tiomd  art  prodtactira  of  thb  ceaiplaini.— Dan 
volnnt  isti  lauli  terra  nata,  quK  lege  cxcepta  saatt 
in  honorem  adducere,  fungos,  h«lv«>lUn,  h^rbas 
omnet  ita  condiuut,  ut  nihil  posxit  i  '<^>  '■-inviu*. 
In  «>a<i  quum  incidistem  in  cxoa  anL'iiriili  apod 
Li'Dtuliiiii,  t,\nta  iiic  iiiffti*  arripuil.  ut  liodin 
pnniuiii  vidrar  eonaisierc.  Iia  ego.  qui  mr  o«tri-is 
el  uiuietiis  facila  ktattincbaiu,  a  bcia  ciiani  n  a 
iMlva  dectptas  sam.— Jipist.  I^aia.      ni.  1'27. 
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clamp,  or  impm^ate<l  with  putrid  exhtibtions, 
iSiC.  With  some  i)tTsous  exjwsure  to  warm 
•nd  damp  air  is  productive  of  the  same  con> 
sequences ;  and  altenuiiions  of  temperature  are 
often  equally  eRective,  as  in  die  case  of  a  hot 
day  bemg  sutccedtfd  by  a  chilly  evening. 
Suppressed  evacuations)  as  intenu|Hed  sweat, 
checked  menstruatioiif  the  dnappeaiance  of 
absi  i  ssi  s,  rt'triK  cssion  of  the  eruption  uf  Miiall- 
pox,  mea$Ie:s,  or  scarlatina,  are  occasionally 
succeeded  by  dianliaa.  Many  perMSW  of  a 
nervous  temperament  are  subject  to  similar 
attacks  on  the  Isaat  agitauon  of  mind,  anxiety, 
or  surprise ;  and  when  sudi  roenul  state*  are 
piCSent,  the  slifxhtest  errors  uf  diet  will  be 
mlovred  by  liquid  di!>charges  from  die  bowels, 
although  the  same  persons  aie  exempt  firom 
any  such  attack ;  when  no  sncli  dislurbiiii; 
causus  are  m  ojitrdtioii,  even  wlitii  ttiey 
indul(;e  in  a  great  variety  of  food.  Morbid 
secretions  from  the  liver  and  other  ^laIldH  that 
open  into  the  intei>tinal  canal,  as  well  as  irri- 
tating secretions  from  the  mucous  membrane 
itself,  are  also  causes  of  diaiTfa«ea.  So  likewise 
are  worms  genemud  there;  but  less  firequently 
than  might  be  expecte  d . 

Gout  in  many  instaooes  appean  to  maintain 
a  tendmcy  to  loose  dischanres  firom  thebowelst 

an  l  'n  expend  itself  hy  this  outlet.  We  Iiave 
know  11  several  caaes  of  peibons  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  have  dnee  or  wnr  loose  motions  dulj 
while  in  health;  and  -vvi  rn  rhr-  least  intenup* 
tion  to  this  ordiuaiy  iiul>it  took  place,  a  fit  of 
regular  gout  came  on,  the  diarrhcca  reappearing 
when  tlie  trouty  attack  liad  subsided.  One 
gentleman  lutd  his  tin»t  attack  of  gout  on 
giving  a  check  to  a  loose  state  of  the  bofwels 
which  he  considered  troublisnmp;  and  fnr 
many  years  afterwards  diarrhaa  aitd  gout  con- 
stantly alternated.  This  is  the  dutrrhaa  artkri' 
tica  of  Sauva^es,  and  is  noticed  by  many 
practical  writers,  as  Sydenham,  Baglivi,  Mus- 
U'rave,\c. — Many  persons  are  liable  to  diarrhosi 
on  visiting  certain  cities,  as  LondoDj  Fans, 
Cork,  Limerick,  Galway,  &c.  The  waters  of 
sill  1;  j  l  if  I  V  are  coniiuonly  accused  as  produc- 
ing ilie  com^lamt,  but  there  are  probably  other 
ctttses.  Dianboa  often  prevaib  epidemically 
without  our  l>eint,'  able  to  trace  the  precise 
cause ;  but  m  such  cases  it  is  commonly  ac- 
companied by  catanfaal  aflbctiona  of  other 
mucous  membranes. 

Stfmptoms  unddtA'ertnt  Jurmi  of  diarrhaa. — 
An  attack  of  diannMN  is,  in  most  insluioes, 
firom  whatever  cause  it  may  pn:)ceed,  preceded 
by  ieelings  of  indigestiott,  nausea,  flatulence, 
luk  It  is  ttsualfy  attended  by  moie  or  less 
pain  or  unea.sines3  in  difTerent  part's  of  the 
abdomen,  more  especially  before  ilie  bowels 
are  called  upon  to  act.  In  the  more  severe 
forms  the  alxiomen  is  often  swelled,  hot,  and 
painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  discharges  are 
announced  by  searching  pains  of  various  de- 
grees, sometimes  slight,  sometimes  very  severe, 
and  attended  occasionally  by  fainting,  and 
frequently  by  nausea,  or  even  vt)nnlni^.  The 
pain  seems  to  follow  the  tiansit  of  the  alimen- 
tuy  mui,  and  to  be  eonnceied  wilh  the 
ptnstaltic  conmctiops  of  the  uascnkr  coat  of 


the  intMtinps.  The  disrhanjp^  take  place 
without  edurt,  and  in  itonie  instances  are  invo- 
luntary. The  patient  liMte  weaker  after  eadi 
evacuation,  yet  ex|>erienoes  some  relief  from 
die  pain,  tension,  and  flatulent  working  in  the 
bowels. 

The  number  of  stook  is  veiy  uncertain  ^ 
they  may  amount  to  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or 

even  twice  that  number,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  c<Huu)enceiuent  of  the  attack 
they  are  abundam  in  quantity;  altetwarda 
they  become  more  .scuity,  and,  whatever 
uiuy  have  been  their  original  condition,  consist 
chiefly  of  a  serous  fluid  mixed  with  mucus, 
with  or  witlioul  bile,  and  often  with  fibrous 
thre^uls.  The  discharges  are  more  fetid  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nropar  excremai* 
titious  matter  contained  in  them.  Paleness 
aud  wiuitiiig  of  the  body  acxonipiuiy  tlie  severer 
attacks ;  likewise  a  sense  of  chilliness,  dry 
skin,  a  loaded  tongue,  and  a  diminution  of 
tlie  urinary  secretion.  The  patient  becomes 
often  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  ftnoed  to  keep  his 
room  or       his  bed. 

The  tMture  of  the  eracuatioitt  in  diatrbMi 
has  of  course  attracted  die  attention  of  physi- 
cians in  a  very  oarticular  manner,  and  in  mtm 
QMS  they  have  beoi  conaidered  as  coostitntrag 
the  very  essence  uf  llie  tli.se;i>e.  ITie  discharges 
nay  extremely  in  colour,  consistence,  and 
other  physical  chancteft;  and  although  this 
\-iriety  is  often  observable  in  individual  cases, 
either  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  or  at 
diflerent  periods  of  tfw  attack,  sliU,  generally 
speaking,  different  cases  commor^lv  preserve 
throughout  their  course  one  predoiumani  cha- 
racter of  the  evacuatioM.  Un  this  fact  haa 
l>een  founcle<l  the  most  common  ( lassification 
of  duirrlioa  which  we  possess,  and  which, 
variously  modified,  has  obtained  fiom  the 
eariiest  tiroes  up  to  the  present  period.  This 
da^itication  is,  no  doubt,  as  we  have  just 
observed,  founded  in  nature ;  stUl  it  must  be 
Strongly  impr^sed  on  the  mind  of  the  student 
and  young  practitioner,  that  die  nature  of  the 
stools  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  aflbrding 
a  true  indication  of  the  potholoffical  cotulitioa 
of  the  parts  which  constitute  we  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  mueli  less  as  a  guide  in  practice. 
Constant  attention  to  their  character,  however, 
can  never  be  dispensed  with  on  the  part  of  the 
pmctitioner. 

For  a  full  account  of  all  the  appearances  of 
die  dixharges  which  have  been  considered  as 
characterising  different  species  or  varieties  of 
diarrhcea,  we  must  refer  to  nosolc^ts  and  sys- 
tematic writers.  We  can  only  MMioe  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable. 

t'uuknl  Utuii  Juta—'Y\\c  evacuations  in  tliis 
variety  are  of  the  ordinary  fKod  character,  but 
more  liquid  and  more  mquent  than  natural. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  present  in  the  com- 
mencement of  all  the  other  forms,  in;Lsmuch 
as  the  fecal  contents  of  the  bowels  must  be 
evacuated  either  before  the  moibid  secretions 
take  place,  or  in  conjunction  w  ith  them.  What, 
however,  has  been  usually  termed  feculent 
dian^xMit  it  that  in  which  the  evacuaiaooe  re- 
tun  ihie  cfamclcr  i1m«|^  the  gvaMr  pait  ef 
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Ujcir  coune.  This  Uie  1>,  ttertvrta  of  Simh 
ViiKes,  the  D.  crapuiom  of  Cullcii*  aul  the 
li.y'a*/ of  (mmmI  It  is  apt  to  occur  to  llicise 
wlio  havt  lai^je  appetites,  and  who  have  over- 
k«d«d  tbealaoHK^  with  a  vmriety  of  fUxi.  It 
often  comes  on  without  wuniin*;  nnd  without 
pain,  it  ih  sometiincM  attended  widi  dyspeptic 
•ymploms,  but  someUnjes  not.  It  gtnierally 
oewei  of  its  ourn  accord ;  and  Uiout^h  it  it  uv.  s 
the  patient  aoiDewhal  dcbdiuted,  tiit 
fuiu  tiuns  of  the  Iwwels  are  soon  restored,  pro- 
vided the  pauent  wr  hu  attendants  are  not  too 
anxious  pranatuiely  lo  unit  the  discharge 
or  again  tooverlond  dieitonBdk«ithiin|HOiMr 
food. 

BUiom  tUmrhgrni  TTw  it  net  a  vwy  uncom- 

inoQ  form  of  \k<\m  \  ilistmler,  yet  we  Iw  litne  it 
it  often  said  to  be  preiieot  when  the  aittection  is 
neiely  that  last  deacribed.  In  the  proper 
l»ihow>*  diarrhiji;*,  tlic  "^todls,  nt  first  f.ical,  are 
loaded  witii  a.  murbid  proportion  ot  bilci  and 
are,  in  consequence,  of  a  bright  yellow  or  pmn- 
iih  colour.  It  is  .suj)|h>s«-(1  tu  stim  fnun  an 
excited  condition  oi  ti>e  liver  producing  a 
superabundant  Mention  of  bile,  or  bile  of  a 
morbid  dianicter,  which  acts  on  the  mucous 
membcane  of  tlie  bowels  as  u  stuuulant.  lliis 
atate  of  the  liver  is  frequently  produced,  we 
believe,  by  a  primaiy  ailection  of  the  duode- 
Qum,  of  an  intonmatory  kind,  which  eiUier 
simply  excites  the  t(land  to  increaml  action, 
by  what  has  been  tomed  oontiniiou*  vympathy, 
or  produces  in  it  a  like  condition  with  it^lf. 
In  eithor  t".isc  the  result  is  ;in  aiiyiiu-ntt-d  flow, 
and  probably  a  deuraved  state  of  the  bile. 
This  species  of  diantea  is  oAen  met  with  in 
those  who  livi-  iritimpcrately,  or  \vliost'  Iitpatic 
<Hgans  have  sufiered  m  warm  climates.  In- 
tense monl  emoiioos,  snob  as  a  violettt  fit  of 
anger  in  sans^uine  tenippmments.  or  y,'rit;f  and 
diji^pointment  in  mdancholic^,  have  been 
obsenred  to  give  rise  suddenly  to  it  The 
connection  between  tl:  rrrmifL-station  of  the 
passions  of  the  mmd  aiui  tiie  secretion  of  bUe, 
so  familiar  lo  our  cbusical  readers  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  physicians  ns  wrl!  as 
poets,  is  founded  in  accurate  obstrvaUon,  and 
no  doubt  originated  in  the  supervention  of  the 
fonn  of  dianrbaga  now  under  consideration,  to 
etiong  mental  emotions.  All  our  nosologists 
agree  in  terming  this  variety  1).  bUtota. 

Mucota  dmrrJtmt,  —  in  the  tioe  mucous 
diairboa,  the  stools  contain  little  or  no  proper 
fafa!  matter,  hut  fonsist  chit-fly  of  inucous  or 
Watery  HuuU,  the  ibnuer  being  predominant. 
The  stools  sometimes  consist  entirely  <^mucn$, 
which  is  passed  citliur  in  !  i  <  i  nnuous 
ma.<v8es,  or  in  sepamte  tiakes,  intermixed  with 
more  liquid  matters ;  it  is  oflfen  found,  particu- 
larly in  the  commencement  of  an  aente  attack, 
or  rather,  atter  this  has  lasted  a  few  days,  quite 
tnuisparant,  and  of  the  consistence  of  jelly ;  at 
other  tim^s  it  lie<  the  botUim  of  the  pan 
like  sstiui-lnuisparent  mualai^t'.  The  stools 
are  of  very  various  colours,  depending  chiefly 
on  the  degree  of  admixture  with  bile,  but  the 
dnwacteristic  fcuture;  of  tlie  \ariety  are  to  be 
souylit  far  rather  in  the  consistence  and  tena- 
city than  in  the  oolonr.  This  fam  a£  dki^ 


rlio^  1^  Usually  ucuti;,  and  ulkia  reigns  epidemi- 
cally ID  conjuiicUon  with  mucous  foveit  and 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  uUicr  mucous  mem- 
brane!*, wiUi  some  of  which  it  occa^ioually 
alternates.  It  is  often  unaccompanied  witii 
fever,  even  when  of  considerable  'severity; 
sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  very  marked 
febrile  stale.  It  sometimes  assumes  a  more 
chrome  or  sluggish  course  in  old  delicate 
valetudinarians,  who  sufier  from  dys{)eptic, 
hypochondriac,  arul  oilier  chronie  .uhinnLs. 
In  such  cases,  both  the  stomach  and  bowels 
eie  often  loaded  with  depiaved  mncue 
serreted  in  great  uunntity.  ami  which  appears 
to  be  Uie  cause  ot  tlie  dianho-a.  lo  cases  of 
this  kind  tlie  mucous  membraue  is  sometime* 
fiiumJ  tlii(  keiied  and  congested,  andthi-  murciius 
foliicits  are  erected  and  patulous ;  and  unlexs 
a  suitable  treatment  is  adopted,  the  disease 
degeiienitc?!  int!)  a  pcrmanenltv  chronir  state, 

Srobably  willi  alrupliy  or  dropsy.    This  i»  the 
>.  maeom  of  Culkn  and  Good,  the  Cc£eca 
mucowa  of  Sauvages. 

Si  rotu  diarrhaa. — In  this  form  tlie  discharges 
arc  quite  serous  or  watery,  and  hence  it  has 
been  termed  dutrrhaa  oqmm  by  many  authors. 
The  stools  may  be  coloured  variotuly,  or  they 
may  l>e  nearly  colourless ;  tliey  may  be  almost 
luupid,  ur  intermixed  with  minute  Hakes  or 
shiods.  Sometimes  they  are  intermixed  wi^ 
mucus,  hut  liieir  characteristic  feature  is  their 
being  copious  and  watery.  In  some  casesi  the 
quantity  of  fluid  passed  is  very  great,  and 
speedily  induces  extreme  dehility.  It  is  not 
uiways  easy  to  distinguisii  this  variety  from 
cholen. 

Serous  (liarrhfca  may  be  produced  under  the 
same  cueuiu>t«uices  as  tlie  mucous  vaxH  iy ,  and 
then  It  must  be  considered  as  an  acute  disease, 
anil  ;tb  hein^,  in  many  cases  at  least,  dependent 
ua  au  excited  or  miiaiued  slate  ul  llie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels.  At  other  times  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  setoxii  discharge  ori- 
ginated m  an  opposite  condition  of  this  part, 
the  exhalents  pouring  out  their  contents  rather 
from  lo8s  of  tone,  ud  passivel;{r,  than  by  an 
active  organic  process.  It  sotnetmies  succeeds 
profuse  pcn»piralion.s  suddenly  repressed,  or 
the  imprudent  use  of  acids  and  cold  drinks 
when  the  body  has  been  heated.  It  is  some- 
times the  mode  in  \v]u(  h  nature  relieves  herself 
from  other  diseases,  as  in  droiisy,  which  has 
been  known  entiiely  to  disappear  on  the  anpeff- 
vrtilinn  of  a  profuse  diarrlm  a  of  this  kind.  In 
^  ery  severe  cases  the  discharges  arc  so  copiou% 
and  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion  so  great,  that 
it  would  appear  as  if  t'ln"  i  i';r  entire  contents 
of  the  exhalent  system  u  tre  llirowu  upon  the 
intestines.  A  marked  form  of  this  species  is 

the  diarrliu'a  of  infants,  icrmf  A  xintn'if  griper, 
in  whicli  the  siuols  arc  often  purely  serous. 
Tiiis  is  the  D.  struw  of  Sauvages  and  Good : 
it  is  included  under  the  last  vwieQr  (muonsa) 
by  Dr.  Culleu. 

Tliere  is  a  variety  of  diarrhoNi  termed 
lai  n  hy  Dr.  (Jood,  and  which  may  be  more 
properly  named  flaky  or  membianaoeous.  It 
IS  more  entitled  to  notice  as  throwing  some  light 
on  the  pathology  of  the  disease  than  as  a  dis- 
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tinct  species  of  dianhcea.    In  Uiis  variety  there 
\s  a  discha^t  of  coagulable  lymph,  generally  in 
the  form  of  shreds  or  bands  of  more  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  sometimes  retaining  the  tubular  shajw 
of  die  bowel,  whence  Dr.  Good  derived  bit 
siK  cific  tpithtt.    Such  discharges  are  certainly 
met  with  in  relaxed  states  of  the  bowels^  but 
thejr  ate  still  more  generally,  perliaps,  observed 
in  mses  where  coii^iipiifjon  is  the  luihitual  state. 
The  kct     that  the  peculiar  inflammatiuD  of 
the  mttcoua  raembrane,  which  gives  rise  to  this 
morbid  secrption,  nia\'  produce  either  constipa- 
tion or  diarrhcea ;  and  it  ij>  prol)able  that  when 
the  former  state  exists,  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
in  th«'  sinnll  intestines,  and  wlim  the  tatter,  in 
the  large  intestines.    We  have  fre<iuently  ob- 
■emd  tliese  tibrinous  disduuges  in  cases  of 
temporan,  diarrhoea  supen'cnint'  to  a  lonij-ron- 
tinued  stale  uf  consti||>ation,  vvht^liicr  excited  by 
improper  dkt,  purgative  medicines,  orooconiii^f 
without  any  obvious  cause.   Such  cases  are,  in 
fiKt,  examples  of  chronic  enteritis,  and  not  of 
diarrhoea. 

The  ehylouM  at  miUy  diarrhoea  of  authors, 
and  that tenned  gypumu or  ckalkyhf  Dr.  Good, 

are  both  denonunaled  from  false  notions  of  their 
nature.  We  believe  that  the  whiteness  in  tfaie 
coe  COM  »  no  more  owing  to  the  presence  ot 
chvlp,  than  in  the  other  it  is  produced  by  lime, 
as  Dr.  Good  supj[)Osed.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  white  colour  m  bodi  these  vuietiet  b,  no 
doubt,  the  absence  of  bile  of  the  natural  cha- 
racter ur  quantity ;  but  a:i  lias  may  occur  in 
very  diflereot  states,  and  when  the  dischaigee 
are  in  other  respect'?  very  diflerent,  there  i"*  no 
sufficient  reoM^u  for  cslabhahmg  any  distinct 
form  of  disease  on  these  grounds.  It  is  proper 
to  observe,  however,  that  in  chronic  cases  when 
the  stools  are  of  this  colour,  and  more  j>anieu- 
larly  if  they  resemble  an  admixttu^of  chalk  and 
water,  as  described  by  Dr.  Baillie  (Med.Trans. 
vol.  v.),  they  for  the  most  part  indicate  a  dis- 
ease of  ft  serioiast  ofiisu  oi  a  liaogerous  chik 
tacter. 

The  variety  tenned  lientertf,  m  whidi  un- 
digested aliment  appears  in  the  stools,  lias  no 
claim  to  be  consiuered  as  a  distinct  form  of 
dianhora,  as  the  circumstance  supposed  to  chap 
racterise  it  may  ooew  in  every  spcdn  of  the 
complaint. 

iSature  of'thediseaie^-^Dte  lb««gDingaceonnt 
of  the  pnneif)  i)  y^ienomona  and  more  marked 
varieties  ol'diarrtiura  has  necb»sai'ily  auticii>uted 
much  that  might  be  said  under  this  head.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  few  ad- 
ditional observations,  "  It  is  with  difficulty," 
says  Dr.  Cullen,  *«  that  1  have  arranged  this 
geouSyas  it  is  not  very  consi.stent  with  onr  plan 
to  let  it  stand  in  our  nosology.  Duirrliu-a  is 
unni  rsiiUy  symptomatic  of  a  great  variety  of 
djseasea,maav  of  which  are  different  fitom  one 
•notber ;  so  dutt  «  gemn  ibrmed  fnm  all  these 
is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  comprehends 
many  duutimilar  aflections  and  diseases."  (First 
Lines,  Dr.  Thomson's  edition,  vol.ii.  p.  470.) 
This  ob<;ervation  of  Dr.  Ciillen  is  very  just; 
but  lie  might  have  gone  even  further,  and  stated 
that  in  a  perfectly  philosophical  system  of  m^ 
didiMk  what  is  commonly  rnnoed  diantem 


would  be  rc^rded  merely  as  a  symptom  of 
different  patholo^^ical  states,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  oanished  from  the  list  of  individual 
diseases.  We  are,  however,  fiur  from  having 
attained  to  this  perfection  of  pathology  even  in 
theory  ;  and  it  is  more  than  questionable  if  the 
adoption  of  nich  a  view  of  tlie  case  in  practice- 
would  ever  be  bene6dal.  The  safer  plan  to 
follow  is  to  consider  the  fliuc,  termed  diarrhira, 
as  a  distinct  disease,  but  to  r^ard  it  as  the  con- 
sequence of  various  morbid  stales  in  dilferant 
ra'5(  s  ;  the  practitioner  only  taking  care,  before 
he  applies  his  remedies,  to  ascertain  the  parti- 
cular state  which  exists  in  the  individual  case- 
before  him,  -as  far  as  his  observation  and  pn- 
tliological  knowledifC  enable  htm  to  do  so.  If 
he  does  not  do  this,  but  regards  the Jitix  only, 
without  reference  to  it<»  cause,  he  will  be  liable 
to  cuiuiiiii  grievous  errors  in  bis  treatment. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  may  consider  dianfana 
as  having  its  seat  in  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  and  it  is  the  state  of  this  membrane, 
and  not  the  discharge,  which  is  to  be  regurded 
as  the  great  object  of  attention  to  the  pathologist 
and  practitioner.  The  only  exceptions  to  diis 
rule  arc  tlie  cases  wliere  die  disease  is  excited 
by  fluids  pouied  into  the  intestinal  tube  ftom 
the  annexed  glands,  or  by  irritants  of  a  tem- 
porary kind,  as  food  or  medicines,  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  membrane.  £v«i  in  these  cases 
the  secondiiy  afleeiioD  of  the  membmne  is  often 
of  much  more  importanoe  than  the  cause  pro- 
ducing iL 

In  die  dasa  of  cases  just  mentioned,  the 

mucot!S  membrane  of  the  'h  a,  k  can  scarcely 
be  said  tu  be  diMrased;  aiiU  Uie  fuiictiunal 
disturbance  speedily  subsides  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  offi-ndin?  catise.  Ibit  in  the 
gieal  majority  ut  ilic  tiLscs  uf  diarrhoea  tlie 
membrane  is  affected  in  a  more  permanent 
manner,  although  die  degree  of  this  varies 
extremely. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  the  aflfection  tliere 
seems  to  exist  merely  a  morbid  degree  of  irrita- 
bi]iQr,oramorbid  sensibility,  in  themueoiwmem- 
branc,  which  sc;ireely  exlubit>  any  indieaiion  of 
disease,  except  when  excited  b^  something  ap« 
plied  to  it.  What,  however,  in  a  sound  state 
would  prodtice  only  the  proper  and  natural 
degree  of  peristaltic  action,  now  produces  a 
mttbid  degree  of  acdon  incompatib(e  with  pei^ 
fert  health.  In  anollier  form  of  the  affection 
Uiere  exibU,  perltaps  ui  conjunction  with  tlie 
foregoing  state,  a  morbid  degree  of  excitement 
or  of  iiun?a.sed  art  ion  in  the  membrane,  consi- 
dered as  a  iecreuag  iuid  exlialiiig  organ,  whereby 
it  timju  s  out  its  fluids  in  a  morbid  state  or  m  a 
morl)i(i  (quantity,  or  both.  In  a  third  class  of 
ca&us  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  exhuknts, 
in  pbce  of  ueiiig  excited  to  increased  action, 
are  in  a  state  of  atonic  relaxation,  and  thereby 
allow  their  fluids  to  escape  in  a  condition  no 
less  deviating  from  that  of  health. 

But  in  a  still  more  nnmefous  dais  of  cases 
there  exists  a  move  permanent  deviation  fWnn 
llie  healthy  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
namely,  some  form  or  d^;ree  of  that  patholo- 
gical ilale  to  whidi  we  givn  die  namnor  inAnm- 
malion.  In  diarrbn*  mis  attte  wKg  exiM  in 
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•very  dcgrw;,  from  the  sli^rhtest  shade  of  con- 
gt^tive  imutkm  up  to  «i«tt-defiiicd  alloatko  of 
ti»e  normal  structurt  of  the  mcmbnrip  r  it  may 
be  coiiHneil  to  a  small  itortiun  of  the  iiiieMiinal 
ltj'>»-,  (ir  it  may  extend  over  a  large  portion. 
In  tius  form  of  diarrha^a,  the  evact»ii!i<>n.s  deviate 
pwatly  from  the  chanicterof  heallii,  and  consist 
I'riii.  ijiaily  of  fluids  secreted  by  the  ioftumed 
memlumiie,  being  mucous  or  seruun,  or  flaky 
fiom  adnixtnic  of  coaguhible  lym|>h,  and  very 
variously  ( ol()urt<l  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  liver,  Uie  ifigeauon  of  food,  th«  pferiaua 
ticattiieni,  Lc.  In  almoit  all  caaei  the  iiiiai»> 
ination  is  coutined  to  the  I.ir-t  intestines ;  but 
in  some  it  extends  to  the  wnall,aml  A  may  even 
originate  there. 

The  form  of  diarrhoea  ju«t  notirpd,  and  wliich 
may  almost  always  be  regarded  as  present  in 
recent  caiea  of  mudi  aeverity  and  in  which  the 
•tools  arc  not  firml,  c.m  hp  ronsidi-rttl  a-;  difler- 
log  from  tlir  fli!»t;ase  teniied  dy«-ntery  only  in 
degree.  When  the  ipHamniatioD  ts  straOKly 
lliarked,  no  doubt  t!icr»'  v»i^>«T>-enc  somr  pecu- 
liar symptoms-  j>u!i.iul.uly  the  uitermtxiure  of 
blood  wjtli  the  mucous  dL<<char);es,  and  fever — 
which  do  not  exist  in  diarrhwa;  but  still  the 
Coseuoe  of  both  diseases  is  the  same.  Both  are 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
laige  intestines ;  but  in  the  one  the  affection  is 
■light,  in  the  otfier  h  is  tereit.  There  is  the 
sanii'  (lifTerence  between  tlicm  is  {ht-n-  is  be- 
tween a  mild  pulmouary  catarrh  and  broochitis, 
but  no  mote. 

The  (liarrhnea  wliich  almost  always  attends 
tlie  latter  stage  of  phthisis  depends  on  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucoua  raembrane.  The  uloen  in 
this  c;ise  anp  often  extremely  numerous,  he'm^ 
2>uread  over  tin-  whole  extent  of  the  bowels,  but 
they  are  mast  common  near  the  extremity  of 
the  ileum.  M.uiy  other  organic  aflections  of 
the  mucoui>  uuuibrane  of  tlie  bowels,  for  tlie 
nost  part  the  conseauence  of  inflammation, 
give  rise  to  diarrhcea ;  but  cases  of  this  kind  do 
not  come  properly  within  ilie  scope  of  the  pre- 
«ent  article. 

Hie  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  found  on 
dittectlon  in  simple  diarrhcca,  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases.    In  recent  examples,  not  con- 
nected with  other  diseases,  opportunities  6x 
eiami  nation  after  deadi  wilt  rarely  occur,  as 
almost  all  such  r.Lses  are  cured.    \\  lieti  oi)|xir- 
tuuities  of  examination  have  been  fbuiMl,  the 
membrane,  in  recent  eases,  has  been  obeored 
mon>  or  less  red  and  eonuested,  or  extremely 
pole  and  ana'mic,  the  redness  being  disposed  in 
patches  or  in  continuous  stripes,  tttving  the  in- 
tervrninij  |iortion.s  vcr\-  ]i;i!e.    In  cases  of  more 
«iveril>  and  long  slali4iI!lL^  ahliouKh  still  short 
of  the  degree  constituting  the  dysenieiy  of  no- 
sologist^,  a  erent  variety  of  morbid  appearances 
have  been  found.    In  these  the  membrane  pre- 
sents every  variety  of  colour,  from  the  most  in- 
tense red,  purple,  or  brown,  to  the  blanched  or 
anaemic  state  above  mentioned,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  vessels  but  colourless 
fluids.  In  other  cases  there  is  an  enlai^ged  and 
mtalous  oondttion  of  the  mouths  of  the  mucous 
tollicles,  whicli  look  ereele<l,  and  sometimes  in- 
flamed, and  as  if  excoriated.   The  whole  mu- 


cous membrane  is  altn  ^und  thickened  and 
(edematous,  as  in  certain  forms  of  dropsy,  and 
is  oAen  greatly  sofli  iit-il.  'ITie  intes'ina!  \n}y^ 
is  frequently  mutii  contracted  in  its  caliber. 
In  some  causes  coagulable  lymph  is  ftnind  ad- 
herent to  tlie  inflamed  spots  ;  Init  xhn  is  not  of 
frequent  occunrentf  :  very  teuaciuus. mucus  of 
an  inspissated  character  is  common.  In  many 
instances  dissection  detects  scarcely  any  devia- 
tion from  the  slate  of  hcilth  ;  and  then  we 
may  r«  isunably  siipix>se  that  the  exhalents  and 
mucous  glands  merely  aiford  ampidljr  increased 
supply. 

Ilie  termination  of  diarrh(Ea,n  lien  unattended 
by  other,  and  especially  visceral  diseases,  is  for 
the  most  part  fitvottmble.  But  when  the  ii>- 
flaininalory  state  of  the  membrane  becomes 
considtTable,  the  disease  then,  under  the  name 
of  dysentery,  may  lead  to  very  serious  results, 
ulceration  taking  place  in  the  diil*  ri  n'  tissues 
of  the  nite<iline,  sometimes  followe<l  In  |>«.>rtVira- 
tion  and  fatal  yicntonitia.  In  some  cases  the 
inflammation  of  ilie  nnicous  membnuie  extends 
or  is  Iniusterred  to  tlie  *eroui>  coa.1,  giving  rise 
to  BMrites.  In  this  way  diarrhoea  and  dropsy 
have  been  observed  to  alternate,  according  as 
the  morbid  action  chiefly  occupied  the  internal 
ur  external  tunic  of  the  bowel.  When  it  as- 
sun^  the  duonic  form,  dtarrhoa  is  sometiinea 
a  most  obstinate  disease,  renatinf  in  many 
cases,  for  months  or  yeirs,  every  variety  of  treat- 
ment. When,  however,  it  is  not  immediately 
dependent  on  great  oganic  danites  in  die 
b«)wels  or  connected  viscera,  the  ijenend  healtti 
IS  often  much  less  aifected,  even  in  severe 
cases,  than  miitht  be  expected.  We  have 
known  chronic  diarrhirn-  if  considerable 
seventy  continue  through  tiie  greater  part  o{ 
a  long  life. 

Treat mmt.—\r\  undertaking  the  cure  of  a 
ciiM:  of  diarrhcra,  it  is  often  of  as  much  conse- 
quence to  consider  its  degree  of  severity  and 
its  duration  as  its  precise  nature.  Slight  cases 
of  every  kind  are  ui  general  easily  removed  ; 
and  in  recent  cases,  even  when  severe,  tlie 
mode  of  treatment  is  alnuwt  always  simple,  and 
generally  successful. 

Aculc  or  recent  duirrhan. —  1.  In  the  com- 
mon form  of  feculent  diarrhoea  recently  un>> 
dttced  by  some  known  cause  of  trritation,a*  mm 
improper  food  or  other\vise,  it  is  seldom  tltat 
any  otner  treatment  is  n^^essary  except  afasti* 
neoce  fiom  food,  with  rest,  and  simple  dilution. 
In  such  cases  the  often  din?  matter  is  com- 
monly itself  speedily  evacuated,  and  occasions 
at  the  same  time  a  complete  discharge  of  tlie 
whole  Pieeal  contents  of  the  !K)\vels.  When 
tins  is  efleclcd,  Uie  morbid  action  u&uully  :>ub- 
aides  of  its  own  accord,  and  health  is  at  once 
rcstorcil.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ofTending 
matter  li  eillier  not  tlirown  ott,  or  only  partially, 
and  a  degree  of  excitement  is  kept  up  suflicient 
to  irritate  the  bowels  without  unloaaing  them  ; 
the  stools,  partly  fecal,  partly  mucous  or  serous, 
are  scanty,  and  are  accompanied  with  more  ur 
less  of  griping.  Hie  indication  here  evideotlpr 
is  to  unload  the  bowels  thoroughly ;  and  it  is 
Ik-si  fulfilled  by  an  active  but  not  irritating 
purge,  such  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb^  aud  mag- 
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toesia,  or  the  common  scniui  draught  of  a  mo- 
deme  degree  of  srtretivth.  NVheti  the  evMvik 
tkms  are  free  and  complete,  tlte  irritation  is  com- 
monly at  an  end.  But  aometimeii,  in  place  of 
being  inaufiicient,  the  evacuations  arc  too  co- 
pious; theirhtttiof  inatlerhaii acted  like  adfw- 
tic  pun;e ;  or  the  itteff^ctuol  dRNls  jproduoed  by 
thi  |.i  iriiary  cause  liavc  bi^en  raised  beyoiul  the 
besilthy  degree  by  the  purgative,  and  the  same 
tarak  of  hypercMhawM  cnnwa.  In  ctMs  of 
this  kind  tht-  obvious  luid  a})))roj)riatf  ri'n»»'<?y 
is  an  opiate;  and  few  cases  will  resist  the  eti'ect 
of  this  when  oomlnDed  with  qviel,  a  mm  bed* 
and  abstinence. 

In  £eculent  diarrhoea  coming  oa  without  any 
VBTjr  obvioui  eniliiig  cause,  in  paaaiu  who 
are  great  eaters,  or  whose  bowels  are  generally 
in  a  conAned  state,  it  will  likewise  be  proper 
in  most  cases  to  administer  a  purgative,  as  the 
probabibty  is  that  the  canse  of  t&  djaithoa  is 
seme  irritating  mattv  lodged  in  flM  bowels, 
and  not  any  primary  sourct.'  of  irritation  in  tlie 
iotettinai  iQanbranes;  and  it  may  be  ctated, 
i*  ft  g«nend  mle^  tiiat  m  recent  cases,  if  the 
motions  are  fipcal,  this  practice  will  always  be 
safe,  and  generally  beneficial.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  stools  an  aho^Hherwidiout  proper 
fieces, — mucotis  or  serous, — if  there  exists  any 
leason  to  expect  an  accumulution  of  fu.ct!S  in 
die  bowels,  a  pnn.  ative  will  still  be  proper. 
The  previous  hcalili  of  the  patirnt,  liis  habits 
as  to  eating  and  a  1  vine  exoneratiou,  tlie  nature 
of  the  stools  at  ibc  very  commencement  of  the 
aitackf  and  the  degree  of  tension  and  hanlness 
of  die  bowels,  will,  if  duly  weighed,  in  most 
cases  lead  to  a  iust  conclusion  as  to  the  point 
in  qiKstioo.  Where  there  remains  any  doubt, 
(he  aaftst  (dan  will  be  to  give  a  modenle  doee 
of  a  mild  purgativf,  particularly  castor  oil,  and 
be  guidea  by  its  eHects.  If  by  its  operation 
f»od  sloob  are  hioufht  away,  and  die  irritation 
still  continuf"?.  a  re]x»tition  of  the  dosp  or  a  still 
more  actn  c  form  of  medicine  will  be  proper. 
In  persons  wliose  bowels  have  been  costive  for 
some  time  before  the  attack,  and  also  in  those 
who  are  large  feeders,  and  particubrly  if  tbev 
lead  sedentaiy  Uvcs,  a  dose  of  oolocyndi  with 
cakxnel  and  antimonial  powder  may  be  proper, 
fellowed  up  after  a  few  hours  by  the  saline 
s«nna  draught ;  the  after  tnittinetit  hdng  the 
same  as  before. 

2.  If  the  fecoleRt  diarriHM  is  complicated 

tir  I  (iivr.d  by  a  superabundant  sccr«*tion  ot' bih-, 
it  wtii  be  necessary  to  restore  the  livs  as  well 
OS  the  bowels  to  its  healdiy  functions.  The 

unloadiiij;  the  bowels  by  puMlives  mnv  lie 
at  firbt  neteasary;  but  when  Uris  is  etlected, 
the  treatment  of  die  hepatic  affiKiion  may  be  a 
work  of  some  time.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  belong.s  rather  to 
another  ^aoe,  (see  Hxpatitis,  and  Livsa, 
mSKASES  of);  but  wc  may  Ih'  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words  on  it  in  reference  to  diarrliusa. 
If  the  aujnnented  flow  of  bile  or  its  deptavsp 
tkm  has  been  prodnoed  by  a  m«tt  temporary 
excitement,  little  spcetfie  treatment  will  be 
rt  tjuiMtp,  a.s  the  disorder  of  function  will  in 

most  cases  be  removed  on  the  removal  of  the 
▼01..  t. 


oiusc.  What  is  more  commonly  called  bi- 
lious diarrhtEa  is,  however,  in  general,  im 
ofiection  of  a  more  hxed  character,  depetid- 
ine,  as  we  had  occasion  formerly  to  remark, 
either  on  an  inflammatory  state  of  die  liver 
itself,  or  an  excited  condition  of  this  gland 
tranainitted  through  its  duets  ftora  an  inflimed 

duodenum.  In  both  cases  the  disease;  is  u>u- 
ally  of  an  acute  cliaracter,  and  requires  nearly 
the  same  treatment.  If  the  mikmntttQiy 
.state  is  considerable,  or  is  attended  with  fever, 
veiie:»tK:tiou  will  lie  proper;  but  this  will  not 
often  be  the  case  in  any  state  which  can  be 
clxvst'd  under  the  head  of  diarrhoa.  laical 
bleeding  witlt  leeches,  or  cupping  in  ttie  hepatic 
and  pnMordial  region,  will,  however,  always  be 
proper,  and  must  l>e  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  the  urgency  uf  ttie  symptoms  may  seem  to 
require.  The  repetition  of  this  measure  several 
times,  after  the  interval  of  one  or  two  days, 
may  be  requisite;  and  its  elftcts  will  be  ereatly 
promotcil  by  the  frequent  use  of  warm  foux  ii- 
tations  to  the  same  parts.  Mild  m^curiat 
preparations,  the  best  of  which  is  the  hydni^ 
gyrum  cum  cretA,  will  also  l>e  proper  in  case^f. 
of  this  kind,  more  especially  if  the  affection  of 
the  liver  is  primary;  they  should  be  given  in 
small  doses  at  bed-lime,  and  followed  up  next 
morning  by  a  moderate  doi>e  of  ca-stor  oil  or 
other  mild  purgatives;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  inflammator)'  condition  of  the  duo*!*'- 
iium  (if  it  fcxihU)  IS  remov  ed,  or  al  lea>l  miti- 
gated by  other  means,  before  tlie  administration 
of  purgatives.  Calomel  will  then  have  a  much 
more  beneficial  effect  in  restoring  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  liver.  C  ooling',  saline,  and 
demulcent  ptwuis  constitute  the  best  genenl 
remedies  in  this  kind  of  diarrhoa,  and  com— 

monly  s'lflit  i  ,  in  cr)hjunction  willi  the  means 

above  mentioned  and  aproper  diet,  to  restore 
tlw  patient  to  health.  7%e  proper  diet  in  these 

and  other  cases  will  be  mentioned  liereafter. 

3.  In  the  acute  or  recent  diarrhcea,  disiiii>> 
gunhed  by  the  discbaines  being  chiefly  mucous 
or  serous,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  proper 
lieces,  aU  these  luiviug  been  previously  evu- 
euattd  either  by  the  natural  efforts  or  by  pnr- 
gatives  admintsteied  with  this  intent,  we  are  no 
looser  to  look  for  relief  from  the  employment 
of  cathartics,  but  fnjin  means  calculated  to 
allay  the  imtatioa  which  exists  in  the  mucous 
membiana,  and  wfaidh  constitutes  the  disease. 
These  means  con.sist  of  a  nro^ier  dit  t.  or  the 
abstinence  from  all  food,  the  internal  use  of 
refrigerants,  diluents,  demulesnts,  diaphoreties, 
nni  )]  i  uti  3,  the  local  detract  ion  of  IjIoikI,  ^^  utn 
batlis  or  tonientations,  aiid  other  uieasun  s  of 
analogous  tendency.  The  treatment  wdl  vary 
considerably  according  as  the  attack  is  slii;ht 
or  severe,  and  also  according  to  the  uaturv  of 
the  excitii^  cause.  In  very  mild  cases,  keep- 
ing; the  patient  in  bed,  and  restraining;  him 
frura  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  food,  with  the 
exception  of  barley-water, — in  small  quantities, 
and  this  only  if  there  is  thiistf— will  very  often 
put  an  end  to  the  attadc  in  twenty-ibur  hours, 
without  any  other  means.  If  the  attack  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  cold  or  obstructed 
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perspiration,  it  will  be  proper  tu  upply  tlte 
general  means  fuund  mmt  useful  in  catarrhal 
afiections,  of  which  th«  nuMt  effective  are  con- 
flnanent  to  bed,  in  aifairn  room,  and  mild 

nline  diaphoretics.  If  tlic  c.isc  is  somewhat 
mora  severe,  the  applicatioa  of  warm  fomenta- 
tiom  to  the  abdomen,  by  meant  of  ilanne!  bags 
fillc<l  with  br.iii  and  dipjx<!  in  hot  water,  will 
be  proper,  ^thev  will  indeed  be  proper,  though 
peniaps  not  aMolutety  necessary,  in  the  very 
mildest  cases,)  together  with  small  doses  of 
mucUage,  with  or  without  nitre  or  the  liquor 
Mnnooitt  acelatis,  and  an  e(]tially  rigid  system 
of  diet.  If  ihf  dian-h(pa  does  not  speedily 
yield  to  th<">r  miltl  measures,  or  if  it  be  ac- 
companied with  much  griping  or  nuinfiil  tenei- 
niiSy  a  amall  dose  or  two  of  laudanum,  or  of 
pu!v.  ipec.  comp.  in  chalk  mixture,  will  be 
proper ;  or  a  ulystcr  may  be  administered,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
•larch  mucilage,  and  a  propwiion  of  opium 
faryiny  accordiii'^  to  tlu-  severity  of  the  ciisv. 

H'here  the  irritation  is  not  very  considerable, 
diese  means  will  almost  inntriably  vhA  an  end 
to  the  attack  in  a  very  short  time,  nut  should 
they  not  do  »o,  or  should  the  seventy  of  the 
symptoms  at  the  eommeocement  announce  the 
invasion  of  a  more  formidable  discaie,  pre- 
viously to  the  use  of  opiates,  six,  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  leeches,  according  to  the  viotenoe  of 
tlie  attack,  should  be  applied  to  the  anus,  and 
tJie  glyster  be  afterwaras  given.  The  leeches 
may  be  applied  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  if 
the  oompiaint  proves  obstinate.  In  some  CRMS 
general  Moodretting  may  be  proper ;  but  this 
IS  a  measure  rarely  necessary  while  the  disease 
remains  ot  :>ucti  moderate  severity  as  still  to 
justify  the  application  to  it  of  tte  term  di- 
arrhoia. 

llie  internal  remedies  we  are  accustomed  to 
employ  in  the  cases  where  opiates  are  improper 
or  nnnerp^sarv",  or  in  conjimction  with  these, 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  blandest  Huids 
given  in  small  quantities,  sudi  as  the  mucibee 
of  acacia  or  tracrnmnth  and  water,  with  or  with- 
out niirc;  the  chalk  mixlurf  wiili  the  same 
substances,  small  doses  of  the  liquor  ammoniac 
acet.,  and  the  like.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that 
it  is  often  necessary,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
patient  or  his  friends,  to  admituster  some  me- 
dicine internally,  the  case  would  often  be 
better  left  to  nsAure,  after  the  employment  of 
the  more  active  remedies;  hut  if  me<licines  arc 
given,they  should  be  sudi  asareat  least  harmless. 
We  will  venture  to  assure  die  inexperienced 
that  they  will  find  such  means  infinitely  more 
conducive  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  in 
the  ernes  now  under  considcfBtion,  than  either 
puiigatives,  or  a.strini;ent!!,  or  opiates,  %vhich  we 
regret  to  say  are  so  oiten  lavished  by  tliose 
who  m  their  pride  of  bold  pract  ice,  as  it  is 
termed,  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  scorn 
the  treatment  we  are  now  i-ecommending.  When 
the  disease  is  prolonged  beyond  the  space  of 
twenty-ibur  or  fbr^-eight  hours,  or  even  during 
this  period,  if  desire  mr  food  is  urgent,  more 
nutriment  may  be  allowed  ;  but  this  must  be 
in  very  small  quantity,  and  either  liquid  or  of 


llie  .softest  dfliqucsceiit  solids.  Of  ihLi  kind 
are  barley-water,  rice-water,  arrow-root,  sago, 
weak  tea  with  milk,  rice-gruel,  weakchidMii 
or  veal  broth  thickened  wim  rice  or  barley,  fto. 

Ill  the  variety  of  iiuicous  di.irrhoii  which 
f»"i-'jrs  iu  certain  epidemic  constitutions,  and  in 
persons  of  a  shtggiHl)  phlegmatic  h)d»it,  and 
m  which  tlie  inle>tiiKil  tulie  is  nther  irritated 
secondarily  by  \x»  own  morbid  secrettom  tlian 
primarily,  a  difiemnt  kind  of  treatment  is  ne- 
cessary. Both  emetics  and  purgatives  are  here 
indicated  ;  the  first  to  evacuate  the  cotitciitA  of 
the  stomach  and  to  stimulate  its  coats  to  more 
healthv  action  ;  the  hist  to  jjroiluce  a  similar 
eflect  on  the  boweb.  Ipccucuaii  ui  the  best 
emetic  in  such  cases,  and  the  same  medicine 
in  small  quantity,  will  be  very  properly  oonio 
bincd  with  rhubarb  as  a  purgative.  A  usefiil 
purgative  will  also  be  found  in  small  doses  of 
castor  oil  combined  with  a  iiew  drops  of  the  o|. 
terebinth.  When  by  these  means  die  bo#eb 
are  unloaded  of  their  morbid  secretions,  and 
the  membrane  stimulated  to  more  healthy  ac- 
tion, if  the  diairiicea  still  oootinues  it  must  be 
checked  '  '  mild  astringents  and  tonics,  or  by 
small  doses  ol  opium.  In  these  cases  catechu 
and  kino  are  fimnd  useful ;  but  when  sudi 
menns  an>  necpssary,  the  disea>e  will  rome 
under  llie  lieati  of  chronic  diarrhn  a,  tlie  treat- 
ment of  which  we  shall  now  notice. 

Chnmic  diitrrhtra. — Tliis  form  of  diarrhcea 
is  that  which  the  practitioner  is  most  frequently 
called  upon  to  treiit,  and  which  he  finds  by  far 
the  most  difficult  to  cure.  In  additioD  to  the 
mtrittsic  severity  of  the  disease,  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  its  loni:  dumlimi,  and  [M'riiaps  m 
spite  of  projper  treatmeot,  he  has  probably  to 
contend  asiainst  many  obetscles  to  recovery 
wliirh  did  not  exist,  or  existed  in  a  much  less 
degree,  in  the  acute  dtaea^e.  The  patient  may 
have  nrobablyan  excellent  appetite,  and  cannot 
or  will  not  refrain  from  food  calculated  to  keep 
up  his  complaint ;  neither  can  he  be  restricted 
in  many  other  particulars  which  obstruct  reco- 
ver}-, but  which  the  violence  of  the  acute  dis- 
ease eidier  forced  him  to  attend  to,  or  its 
brevity  rendered  but  little  irksome. 

Chronic  diarrhoKi  may  sjnume  all  the  forms 
of  the  acute  variety  as  far  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  evacuations,  and  most  of  them  may 
successively  appear  in  the  same  case;  although, 
generally  speaking,  the  motions  piesciie  one 
predoiuinatiiii:  character,  as  in  the  acute  dis- 
ease. It  is  cbietly  in  the  chronic  form,  how- 
em,  dnt  the  Ibod  appears  undigested  in  ike 
stools;  a  circumstance  readily  accounte<l  for 
both  by  the  nature  of  tlte  two  caM;s  and  the 
diet  respectively  used  in  them.  In  many  cases 
of  diarrha-a  which  are  chronic  both  a_s  to  time 
aiid  tJie  moderate  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
the  disease  is  found,  on  close  examination,  to 
consist  rather  of  a  frequent  return  of  slight 
attacks  of  the  acute  kind,  than  to  be  strictly 
chronic,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term.  This 
is  an  imjiortant  distinctioo,  and  deserves  the 
best  attentiofi  of  the  ptactitioner. 

In  resjX'Ct  to  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diairhcea,  it  may  be  stated  geoeially,  that 
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when  Uie  symptoms  assume  tiif  .ii  utnil  cimrac- 
terof  any  of  the  fenns  of  the  acute  disease  foF> 
meHy  noticed  t^m'  ireatment  tci  lie  had  recourse 
to  must  be  smul.u  m  kitid,  l>ul  modified  by  the 
degree  of  sevirity  and  oihejr  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case.  Other  modes  of  tn^at- 
nent  will,  however,  be  often  necsss;iry,  und 
■nliith  would  liavo  proved  injurious  in  tlie 
acute  afiection.  It  is  liere  where  the  iDedicioes 
properly  termed  astringents,  and  also  tonics, 
art?  applicable,  and  wliidi  arr-  so  seldom  pro- 
per in  any  of  tlie  acute  forms,  in  numerous 
cases  of  Uie  chronic  disease  such  i«me<lies  are 
likewise  vf»ry  improper,  and  we  bc!itA>;  that 
the  great  art  of  treating  clirutm;  dianiicea 
successfully,  consists  principidly  in  the  practi- 
tioner having  the  skill  to  disLriininatf  such 
cases  as  axe  benefited  by  purguitves  and  as- 
tringents, from  the  very  luge  proportion  which 
are  injured  by  them. 

We  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
practitioner  of  experience,  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  diseases  more  according 
to  their  padiolofncal  idattons  than  as  mere 
subjects  of  {-mpirical  presrription,  that  the 
greater  number  even  of  chronic  dtarrh(£as  de- 
pend not  9Q  much  on  any  foreign  matter  a|^ 
plied  to  tlie  intestinal  mnrons  niernbmne,  as 
on  »ume  iiuniL!>ic  init^itiun  of  this  membrane 
itself ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  treatment 
in  all  such  cases  is  founded  not  on  the  indica- 
tion of  evacuating  irritating  matters,  but  on 
that  of  allaying  organic  initation.  In  a  <xr- 
tain  proportion  of  cases,  no  doubt,  such  irri- 
tating matters  are  present,  and  their  evacuation 
is  essential  to  die  cure  of  the  disease.  Great 
mischief,  however,  has  arisen  from  the  fidse 
notion  entertained  by  many  pmctitionen  in 
this  country,  that  mostt  diarrhoeas  are  occa>;i<)nt  d 
by  such  extraneous  sources  of  irritation,  and 
which  etn  only  be  relieved  by  purgatives. 
We  cannot  too  .strongly  enter  our  protest 
against  such  a  principle  as  a  general  rule  of 
piactioe.  The  eiicuinstances  nnder  whidi 
purgatives  may  be  used  in  recent  or  arnte 
cases  were  formerly  pointed  out ;  aud  when 
similar  circumstances  exist  in  the  chvonie 
stage,  the  same  treatment  will  be  proper. 
The  accumulation  of  fieces  in  the  bowels  in 
conjunction  with  diarrhuea,  will  always  indi- 
cate the  propriety  of  purgatives,  and  they  mav, 
is  a  general  way,  be  considered  as  not  likely 
to  be  injurious  as  long  as  the  stools  are 
feculent.  The  same  observatioa  is  equally 
applicable  to  dioae  cases  in  whidi  theie  ap- 

pears  to  be  a  morbid  ne(  \niiulalion  of  mUCUS 
or  oilier  secretions  in  Uie  intestinal  tube. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  even  when 
the  disease  consi-Jts  es'spntiallv  in  an  irritation 
of  the  membnuie,  a  pungativt;  may  out  lessen 
or  relieve  it ;  indeed,  we  know  by  experience 
that  this  is  actually  the  case, and  it  is  only  wliat 
might  be  expected  ftom  the  known  eHect  of 
stimulant  applications  to  chronic  inflammations 
of  odier  mucous  membranes ;  but  we  wish  the 
young  practitioner  to  understand  that  this  pcais 
tice  is  to  be  considered  a<<  tlie  exception,  not 
*  AS  the  nde  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoKt,  and 


liiai  even  when  a  purgative  has  relieved  the 
•ymptoms,  it  is  not  to  be  hastily  or  often  re- 
peated. The  repetition  of  purgatives  in  all 
bowel  complaints  requires  much  jud<.rment 
and  discretion.  Aperients  may  be  considered 
as  iiurly  applicable  in  cases  in  wiiich  the  im» 
tatioo  IS  or  an  inactive  kind,  or  where  the 
disease  has  proved  rel»ellious  to  rem  idles  of  a 
different  cla.ss.  In  such  cases  rhubarb  is  per- 
ha|>s  the  best  purgative. 

Another  notion,  no  lf>s  fiNc,  and  perhaps 
even  still  more  prevalent  among  practitiooeis, 
is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  clm)nic  dianfeweaa 
depend  on  debility  ur  lo<;s  of  tntif  fif  the  in- 
testinal membruiie,  and  arc  only  to  be  re- 
lieved or  removed  by  astririjents,  tonics,  5mj. 
Such  a  stale  may  undoubtedly  exist;  but  we 
arc  well  assured  that  the  uuvuber  of  chronic 
diarrhoeas  which  originate  in  this  cause  is  ex- 
tremely small  compared  with  the  cases  which 
depend  on  an  irritated  or  inflamed  state  of  the 
menilirane. 

On  the  whole,  we  wish  the  young  ptacti-  . 
tioner  to  understand  that  he  is  to  proceed 

to  the  tro  itmeiil  of  clironie  diarrhei-a  on  the 
only  rational  principle  of  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain the  precise  nature  of  each  individual 
cnse  before  lie  [vrescribes  for  it ;  that  he  is  to 
give  euieiics  «i  purgatives  where  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  bowels  are  oppressed  or  irritated 
by  fbcal  accumulations  or  morbid  srcnnions  ; 
that  he  is  to  give  astringents  and  tonics 
where  the  tlux  seems  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  debilitated  and  relaxed  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane;  that  be  is  to  soothe  ex- 
cessive irritability  by  opiates;  and  that  he  is  to 
remove  congestive  irritation  and  intlammatioo 
by  the  means  best  calculated  to  ell^  thn 

objeet  in  odier  parts  of  the  sy-teiu,  nmiely, 

by  removing  all  causes  calculated  to  keep  up 
irritation,  and  by  the  employment  of  sucn 
mrnns  as  have  the  power  of  directly  diminiaih* 
ing  the  local  disease.  Our  liniits  will  not  per- 
mit tIS  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  thtt 
characteristic  features  of  ea(  h  of  tliese  different 
kinds  of  diarrhuiu ;  but  l!,e;ir  discovery  will 
not  be  very  difKcult  to  any  one  who  is  well 
groimded  in  the  general  principles  of  jxilhology, 
and  who  will  take  pains  to  investigate  with 
attention  the  history  and  phenomena  of  thft 
different  cases  that  come  before  him. 

We  shall  conclude  Hm  attide  hf  stune 
further  obsenations  on  the  printnpal  remedies 
used  in  diarrhcea. 

Diet. — In  all  the  fomiB  of  dianhoa,  acute 
or  chronic,  and  whatever  be  the  odier  kind  of 
remedies  which  are  proper,  there  is  one  mode 
of  treatment  which  is  universally  applicable, 
and  which  is  the  most  important  of  u'! :  this  is 
a  proj>er  system  of  dul.  Tins  is  so  unj>orianl 
a  part  of  the  treatment,  that  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  the  majority  of  cases  of 
diarrhcca,  both  acute  and  chronic,  that  are 
curable,  may  be  cured  by  it  alone.  In  all 
cases  of  acute  dianrbcea,  and  in  the  large  dass 
of  chronic  cases  which  depend  on  irritation  of 
the  nmeo\is  ineinbrane,  the  food  should  l^e 
very  sparii^  in  quantity,  of  the.  mildest  quality, 
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and  such  as  lo  alter  ilio  j>ri»ce<a  of  di- 

gestion, as  little  excrementitious  matter  aa  pos- 
sible. In  recc-iit  attacks  of  the  acute  liuurlicra, 
it  is  often  proptT  !o  take  no  food  for  the  first 
day,  or  only  mild  drinks,  coiiuiiiiing  n  Hmall 
qoaniitf  of  uDimtating  nuthmeDt,  rach  as 
barley<-«rat«r  or  arrow-root  Durincr  th«  mib> 
sequent  cl.iv.,  lln-  san.f  ^'eneral  kiml  <>f  diet 
mu.st  be  ctHitmued,  but  luaj  be  given  in  iar^^er 
quantity  or  of  greater  strenf^th.  Wh«n  the 
imtatitai  is  MHiit  \v!i;it  n'lny  il.  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  perliiip;*,  but  not  eurlier,  broths 
may  be  allowed,  but  no  solid  fDod  of  any 
kin<l,  and,  It  ;i>t  of  ;dt,  -^olid  aiiiiiial  food  h  to 
be  |>ermitted  until  the  diMAii»e  is  rtiuu^ed  or 
gre-atly  allayed. 

The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  order  in 
ivhich  tlie  articles  of  diet  will  generally  be  found 
most  proper  in  siich  csises:  barley-water,  arrow 
root  maae  with  water,  s^o  or  tapioca,  rice- 
fgrue],  oatmeal-grael  carerally  rtnuned,  light 
broths,  Willi  some  of  the  preceding  iri'jrt-diiMits. 
1q  some  cases,  more  especially  of  the  chronic 
Und,  t  drier  diet  is  found  more  mitaUe,! — 
the  liquid  food  apivnriii :  to  keep  up  th< 
diarrhcea;  but  in  all  ca^sv^  the  ingesta  must  be 
of  the  mildest  qualitj.  Kice  is  one  of  Ae 
most  valuable  articles  of  diet  in  5iich  csseM 
It  should  be  well  boiled  and  merely  moistened 
with  a  little  broth.  While  it  is  extmndy  mild 
and  unirritating,  rice  scarcely  leaves  any  re- 
mains to  be  transmitted  along  the  intestines, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  generally  re- 
nrded  as  astringent.  As  soon  as  it  can  be 
DOfTO,  a  tmaU  projwrtUm  vit  tfw  lighett  animal 
food  may  be  taken  with  llic  rice.  Tender  chicken 
u  the  best  to  begin  with ;  then  white  game 
boiled ;  and  then  roast  mutton.  Hie  meat  of 
yr,\m%  animals,  a.s  lamb  and  veal,  sh'-uld  be 
avoided.  Beef  is  too  stimulant,  and  tisb  is 
bad  on  acoouot  of  the  large  quantity  of  «r- 
crtmentitinns  matter  it  leavei?  in  the  bowrls. 
Aitiroal  jelhes  are  generally  allowable  in  the 
casta  where  meat  is  found  to  agree  ;  but  they 
of\en  are  more  irritating  to  the  bowels  than  the 
muscular  tlc2»h  uf  animals. 

In  chronic  diarrhoea  attention  to  diet  is  no 
less  neceasaiy,  and  in  general  it  will  be  found 
that  the  same  kind  m  food  is  alone  proper. 
It  con>taiitly  occurs  to  us  to  nioet  with  cases  of 
diarrhoea  of  many  months'  standing,  or  \^  hl(  h 
ha^e  hated  even  foryeeis,  and  which  are  speod  i  ly 
removed  by  the  substitution  of  a  mild  unirri- 
tating diet  for  the  ordinary  food  of  h«Uthy  per- 
•OQS.  We  will  here  give  the  outlibDes  of  a 
recent  case  of  this  kind,  extracted  from  the 
oul>patieots'  journal  of  a  public  institution 
10  wnich  the  writer  ia  attached,  and  we  intro* 
dure  it  the  rather  because  it  is  ii0<  an  luoom- 
mon  case. 

May  4,  1831.  J.  C,  gardener,  ct.  85. 
Has  been  affected  for  two  years  wiUi  his  pre- 
sent complaints,  which  coostitttte  that  form  of 
•dianhoa  commonly  termed  lientery.  During 
the  whole  of  the  above  mentioned  pehod  he . 
fato  had  five  or  six  looae  atoob  diily.  He  Ins 
a  liood,  often  a  cravina  apiu'titp,  but  unless 
be  is  very  partioukr  as  to  what  he  takes,  he 


suficTS  |iaiu,  MMiietimes  Movers  <«horlfy 
aft^T  eating,  and  a  relaxed  BOIKm  »p«^-<l!!y 
follows.  Tlie  stooU  ase  in  general  liquid, 
slimy,  dark,  and  oflimsive,  and  frequently 
contain  max-ses  of  undigested  food.  All  sorts 
of  hard  or  aohd  food  disagree,  such  a.^  tough 
meats  of  emy  kind,  p*>rk,  cheese,  &c.,  and 
when  takrn,  apjiear  un<  lr,iiiu(<i  m  th(  subse- 
quent motions.  More  Huid  food  agrees,  such 
aa  BiTOw-root,  ftniel,  rice,  broth  if  not  fiit.  Ice. 
He  is  mnch  troubled  %vith  rt.irnlencf.  but  is 
never  sick  at  stomach  so  as  to  vomit,  iiur  ^s  he 
thinty.  The  tongue  ia  ^te,  with  considef»> 
blf»  tpndrnirs5  on  pressure,  and  also  disteii<ioo 
of  the  epigastrium  ;  tlie  urine  is  clear.  There 
is  no  particuhv  diynees  of  skin,  and  be  per> 
spire)!  easily  on  exertion.  He  has  occasional 
headach,  giddiness,  and  slight  palpitition,  and 
the  feet  are  often  cold,  especially  at  night, 
lie  sleepa  well,  except  when  pain  is  present  in 
the  bowels.  He  has  kwt  eighteen  nonnds  in 
wi'ii?ht  during  the  last  twelve  monins.  Not- 
withstanding the  avowed  inconrenience  pro- 
duced by  certain  kinds  of  food,  he  does  nol 
'<  t:  iMv  ;li  bir  himself  from  them.  He  alao 
drinks  Ijeer,  about  two  pints  daily. 

Ill  is  man  was  directed  to  alter  his  diet 
pTifirely  ;  to  give  up  all  kinds  of  solid  food, 
and  to  live  on  broth,  jellies,  light  puddings, 
rice,  :ind  liquid  feirinaceous  food;  to  give  up 
drinking  beer;  and,  in  a  word,  to  t;ike  nothing 
which  he  knew  to  have  the  effect  of  jrriuuug 
his  bowels.  He  was  directed  to  put  his  feet 
in  vrarm  water  every  night.  The  only  reme- 
dies prescribed  were,  ten  leeches  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  a  powder  consisting  of  pulv. 
tragacanth  c.  3ij  notassae  nit.  dj,  to  be  dissolved 
in  half  a  pint  of  eold  water,  and  taken  daily 
in  divideH  [mi  ons. 

The  eliect  of  this  change  of  regimen,  (to 
which  the  man  adhered  fiuthfolly)  was,  that 
the  diarrhfra  ceasM  within  thn^-  ri'vs,  and 
never  returned,  lie  was  not,  howe\ei,  dia> 
charged  from  the  books  of  the  infirmary  nntil 
the  end  of  July,  although  ho  harl  for  some 
tunc  returned  to  the  usie  of  animal  food  with- 
out suffering  any  inconvenience:  indeed,  be 
said  his  bowels  were  then  in  a  better  state  than 
he  ever  remembered  them  to  have  been.  This 
man  continued  Will  mmj  inoDths  after  hia 
discharge. 

In  some  cases  of  chionie  dianhcsa,  however, 

particularly  tho<-c  in  which  astringent  medicines 
are  found  useful,  a  soUd  diet  of  a  more  stimu- 
lating quality,  vrith  a  modemle  proportion  of 
wine,  IS  found  much  more  ust-ful  than  the 
bland  unirritating  food  above  mentioned,  in 
such  cases  the  dry  and  tonic  diet  has  the  effect 
of  producinij  motions  of  a  more  TOlid  kind  ; 
wlule  at  the  same  time  it  tends  at  once  to 
restore  the  lost  tone  of  the  bowels  and  the 
general  strength.  In  practical  medicine  we 
must  never  follow  our  pathological  principles 
so  far  as  to  1*  !ilind  to  the  results  of  experience; 
and  in  diairhc^  as  in  evciy  other  disease 
however  we  may  allow  to  scienoe  die  initiatoiy 
in  prescription,  it  is  the  observation  of  a 
vooraUe  result  altme  that  can  jtisttQf  perse- 
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v«iance  in  amy  kind  of  NfUiMii  or  nedidnttl 

Imto.— In  tlie  caie  above  detailed  we  are 

*  disposed  to  altrilHite  maily  all  the  s^ood  eflect^ 
to  the  chauge  of  diet;  but  the  appUcuiion  of 
'  'eepties,  evt;n  fur  a  siugle  time,  wa^  proUibly  of 
KtlU.  NVf  juduf  s<*  fmni  ihe  marked  benefit 
wt;  tojistatiUy  luid  from  Uieir  us*;  in  this  com- 

U'  plaint,  whether  in  the  acute  or  ciuonic  form. 
VMiea  Ute  diarrhm  ia  evidently  coinplicated 
^'ith  a  state  of  irritation  or  slight  inflammation 
of  ihi-  mucous  nii-mbrane  of  lla-  stomach  and 
finail  iuteittiiMaiy  the  tieaimeut  should  begin 
tnrhh-the  applicatkm  of  feechea  to  ihe  epiga9> 
111.  If  ihis  and  the  appit>priate  diet  fail, 
iiau  Itjech^miuit  be  apphed  to  the  anus,  or 
Id  llui.part  in  the  fint  pmce,  if  the  diarrhiea  is 
ttncoTn|ili( atf-d  with  gastric  irritation.  1  <ir  the 
jrelief  U  tlic  uidammatory  irritation  of  liu  iar^ 
intestines,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  leeches 
apjilinl  to  the  nniis  aw  t;reatly  more  efficient 
Ui4Ja  vvhfu  pluct^d  ou  tlic  abdomen.  Tins  re- 
medy is  indeed  p<»s8«*se<l  of  remarkable  powers 
in  ihie  disease,  often  workiQ|^  aoooiding  to  iha 
common  expresnion,  **  like  a  diarm,"  even  in 

Case.s  of  verv   loiitj  .standing  and  of  dillen  iit 

external  characters.  Combined  with  proper 
diet,  ind««d,  we  are  pefiiiaded  that  the  gteatar 

nnmluT  of  rliarrhn  ;ls,  both  af  iile  and  chronic, 
will  yield  to  thiN  method,  wiiii  iitti^  ur  no  aid 
fnm  other  medicine.  We  have  repeatedly 
known  a  diarrlifi-a  of  Ions?  standitiu,  more 
parliculaily  m  the  ca.se  of  infants,  cured  by  a 
single  application  of  two  or  tltree  leeches  only  ; 
ami  ill  more  obstinate  cases  it  will  be  found 
tliat  au  mstantiineous  and  marked  remission 
of  the  symptoms  tullows  every  repetition  of  llie 
lemedy.  Aithougb,  in  our  own  pntctioei  we 
alwaya  combine  with  the  use  of  teeches,  in  the 
cases  where  they  are  indicate<l,  a  proj>er  diet, 
yet  we  have  luul  ample  evidence  of  their 
unaiatMed  powen  in  CDecktng  or  removing 
diarrhdics  of  >rri  nt  cverity  and  obstinacy. 
We  would  add  one  caution  which  may  be 
uieful  to  those  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
nnirh  of  Uiis  remedy to  tnisure  the  full 
effect^  die  leeches  should  be  applied  immedi- 
ately to  the  anus,  that  is,  as  cloi<e  u>  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum  as  possible.  Unless  accurate  directions 
are  given,  nurses  will  be  apt  to  mistake  our 
meaning.  It  has  frequentljr  happened  to  us  to 
find  the  prescriptiouvof  hmidtm*  tmo  canwd 
into  effect  by  their  beiie..'  applied  to  the  buttOCk, 
pehneiun,  or  even  sacrum. 

Bathing. — In  OKMt  of  the  cases  in  which  an 
nnirrifnlini:  dir  t  and  thf  loctd  detract  ion  of 
blood  are  beneticial,  the  employ mt  iu  of  ^nie 
&ma  of  the  tepid  or  wanu  badi  w  ill  Ix  useful. 
Altliouich  the  general  balli  is  often  indirat»>d, 
and  is  the  be^t  funn  of  die  application,  yet  iii 
the  majority  of  cases  we  find  that  the  frequent 
lue  of  warm  fomentations  to  the  bowels  by 
means  of  flannel  bags  of  bran,  widi  die  Ibot^ 
bath  at  bed-time,  answt  rs  completely  in  pro- 
moting the  reiuovid  of  the  intestinal  irritatioiu 
(See  Bathimc.)* 

'   IJn  i  riiiv  ncs  hi»  awii  i  it  m  Iftlirnritiy  of  tho 

e&cMj  of  th«  wann  bath  la  ili&tih«a.  "  Comptus 
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0/>ia/e».— Of  the  nifn  -  r  .leulaled  to  assist 
in  the  cure  by  affording  tenipurary  relief  from 
pain,  as  well  as  by  directly  allaying  the  irritated 
condition  of  the  bowels,  no  renu-dy  equals  the 
use  of  opiate  mjectiuit>.  In  all  cases  where 
there  is  tenesmus  with  {xiin  and  fipeqUMtt stools, 
this  remedy  is  to  be  b.ul  rernnr<e»  to  as  a 
means  of  temjjonu-y  relief,  wliaievir  uiher  idan 
may  be  pursued  fur  the  pomanent  cure  oi  the 
disease.  Solid  opium,  or  extract  of  poppy, 
carefully  rubbed  down  into  mucilage,  or  the 
jmKis  opii,  Uiittley's  liquor,  or  the  common 
tincture,  may  all  be  used.  Perhaps  the  pulvi* 
opii  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient 
form,  of  which  one,  two,  or  thn  eurains  may 
be  administered  in  a  couple  oi  ounces  of  starch 
mucilage.  This  may  be  repented  accofding  to 
the  urgenry  of  the  ca>e  ;  but  the  student  is  to 
be  earnestly  cautioned  not  to  be  seduced  by 
tlie  relief  often  produced  by  this  iqiplioation, 
into  the  neglect  of  meotts  oi  more  permaoeQi 
efficacy. 

AntringenU. — It  will  not,  we  trust,  be 
imagined,  from  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  recommended  die  use  of  the  foregoing 
remedies,  that  we  consi.Ier  the  treatment  of 
diarrhiea  by  the  me  of  astringent  medicines, 
pro|)erly  so  called,  as  generally  eidier  usetess 
or  improper.  On  the  contrary ,  we  know  that 
cases  of  this  disea.sc  are  every  now  and  then 
met  with,  that  can  only  be  cured  sudi 
medicines;  and  t';  it  t'^ey  arc  vcr\'  nftrn  necpis- 
»ary,  at  least  as  paiiiati\ei>,  in  I'.ie  chronic  form 
of  diarrhu>a.  Sometimes  nothing  else  aflbrds 
relief.  All  that  we  labour  to  itnpre^^s  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  practitiuucr,  or  011  lhase 
who  have  unfoitunately  been  taught  to  treat 
diiifasos  as  mere  coUecttons  of  qrmptoms, 
without  reference  to  pMhology,  is,  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  diarrhoea  which  cm  b.  best 
treated  without  astrii^ents  and  without  purga- 
tives ;  and  diat  the  presence  of  frequent  fluid 
dejections  does  no  more  ne<  e-i-^  iril  v  iiidif-ate 
tlie  use  of  such  remedies,  thau  any  oilier  .single 
symptom  tMoeasariiy  indicates  a  peculiar  treat- 
ment, without  reference  to  the  arfaole  ^i'f^ff 
of  which  il  la  but  a  iwL 

In  all  cases,  before  we  have  recourse  to 
asuiugents,  tlie  state  of  the  patient  must  be 
careftdly  examined  into,  the  nature  of  the  eva- 
cuations, the  state  of  the  abilomen,  ficc;  lest 
some  iudainmatory  ai^ction  siiould  still  remain 
and  keep  up  tlie  dianbcaa.  Astringents  are  m 
class  of  rtiiifdies  which  seldom  fiiil  to  do 
mischief  when  they  do  not  do  ^lud.  They 
•re  indicated  in  the  cases  where  the  dianhoen 
appears  to  be  kept  up  by  loss  of  tone,  or  h\  a 
morbid  degree  of  irritability,  not  dependent  ou 
ViLscuIar  orgasm  or  inflammation,  in  the  mucouf 
membmiie  of  the  bowels ;  and  they  are  pro- 
jMjrly  UH:d  m  all  chronic  ca.ses  which  tiave 
resisted  the  means  calculated  to  relieve  active 
irritation,  or  other  luiown  pathological  coodiv 
tions,  as  noticed  above. 

<iiim  diarritira  bilioon,  tantn  acrimonia  prtbdita  ut 
anum  rrrwirrct,  Brflorrnnim' urin*  concit*i»l.  Dy- 

u  i>uiiiin,  illieo  libaiaias  sutt*"— River.  Op.  lloiv. 
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I'or  the  pnrtirnlar  fomn<<  of  n^trinjrfnts  most 
11!M:ful  in  such  ciist^  we  In^l^t  r.  ti  i  U)  writers 
llateria  Modica,  tbd  to  tin'  article  Astrin- 
OiMS  in  the  jm-sent  v-urk.     We  can  only 
fttford  space  here  for  u  ti  ^\  ulistrvations. 

The  aslrini;ent  substances  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  have  been  ii^ed  in  alvine  fluxes 
are  extreniely  numerous ;  and  it  is  iirubable 
that  Mjnie  uf  those  not  now  includea  in  our 
pharmacopwias,  or,  d  included,  not  much  en- 
ployed,  are  not  the  least  useful.   Catechu  and 

kiiio  :irt„-  tiin\  ill  ino-t  ct-irnnion  ust-.  ]ir<>lMli!> 
out  no  much  becauiie  tliey  are  ui  readily  tlie 
best  remedies,  as  became  diey  are  the  strong- 
est astrinj:>  lit*.  Tliey  are,  however,  often  very 
useful  in  xiie  ca-sts  <.>f  dtarrhoia  wherein  reme- 
dies of  this  clau  are  indicated.  Both  diese 
siili'-f'irKfs  m:iy  be  jriven  se^>arately,  or  in  com- 
bination With  opium  or  other  astringents. .  Out' 
of  the  mo»t  usual  forms  of  piescription  is  the 
tincture  of  catechu  in  chalk  mixture,  combined 
with  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of  cinnamon. 
In  otiii  r  tuMis  tlie  watery  infusion  of  catechu 
answers  better,  in  the  form  of  tiie  infiis.  catechu 
comp.,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or 
two  ounces  after  every  li>u-i'  tnotion. 

Dr.  Pembenoo  had  an  id«»t  tlutt  kino  had 
some  peculiar  viftues  as  an  astringent;  that  it  did 
not  act  ;is  such  except  diiurhufa  were  present. 
He  tlterefore  ^nve  it  the  preference  to  other 
astrin<.;cnt.s.  11  is  mode  of  administration  was 
ill  (Insesofa  scruple  made  into  a  IxjIh-;  with 
i>l»Mie  confectioa.*  More  rect!ntly  an  extensive 
st  ru  s  of  experimciMa  on  tlie  eflect  of  kino  in 
diarrhoea,  were  inade  in  the  hospital  of  La 
Pita,  in  Paris,  by  M.  Bally.  In  chronic  diar- 
rhtra,  unaccompanied  by  fever  or  marks  of  in- 
flammation in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  remedy,  even  for  a  rfiort  time, 
was  found  almost  invariably  eflectual  in  stop- 
ping the  diairlifca.  In  one  case  of  three  years' 
standing  it  effected  a  cure.  But  the  most  re- 
mrtrkablr  To«iuU  of  M.  Uril!v'>  i*v[>(Timrrils  is 
the  alleged  fact — that  the  kmo,  gjvrn  in  doses 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  grains  for  seveml  days 
in  succession,  sucTccdt  <!  in  i  uriiiL;  diarrho-as 
attended  by  febrile  and  intlamnuttoty  sym- 
ptmns-t  We  ooofesi  we  are  surprised  at  audi 
a  result. 

Logwood,  tormratil,  and  bistort  were  more 
employed  ioniu  rly  t!i.iii  at  present  a.s  astrin- 
gents. W'q  believe  the  former  to  be  a  vsduable 
remedy :  the  best  ibrm  of  using  it  is  decoction, 
which  may  likcwico  hr  mnfle  the  vc  Iii<  le  for 
more  active  remedies.  The  plantain  (pUinlagu) 
was  much  used  by  the  older  autkon;  and  it 
and  mniiy  other  vocHables  were  taken  boilpcj 
in  broths  and  demulcent  ptibans — a  form  of 
medicinal  administnitioo  too  much  fallen  into 
disuse  in  this  country.  Unripe  medlars  wcix- 
fonnerly  famous  for  their  occsLsional  effects  in 
diarrhua ;  but  we  appreheml  the  cases  are  few 
in  which  they  can  be  recommended.^ 

*  TrcnttM  on  Diwssea  of  Abdooi.  Viae,  pii,  112 

»nd 

t  M.  >).  C.:y/A  \u-.  vol.  V.  p.  700. 

}  Forestu*  iLlkiUit  a  luiic  ol  diarjtui.i  vsluili 
M<!tu!k  to  have  been  nioit  partirularly  <il><^tiit;iti', 
•tiK«  be  ia(otioB4M  that  (he  poor  paticat  "  onmcnt 


Amontr  the  mincm!  astrinecnt<?,  lime  and  its 
carlMiiute  deserve  attention,  u£  beiiiif  in  most 
common  use,  and  as  beinf  perhajis  not  the 
less  useful  because  they  are  po««se«s«»ed  of  only 
moderate  asthnv;en<:y.  lu  certain  mild  forms 
of  diarrhcEa,  particulariy  after  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives, the  pulv.  creiaj  comp.,  with  or  without 
opium  actordiiiit  to  circumstanc-es,  is  a  very 
mild  and  valuable  remedy ;  and  the  misturu 
cretie,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  common 
and  one  of  the  best  vehicles  fiir  oliher  more 
powerful  astringents.  In  the  more  chronic 
forms  uf  diarrfacea  lime-water  has  been  found 
oocasiooaily  useftil,  taken  in  lat|te  quantities  as 

a  beverage  ;  and  it  is  \vr\  pnijxjrU  < iiinbiiifj 
in  iHich  cases  witli  huiu,  and  utkfu  wiiii  uuik. 
Equd  parts  of  lime-water  and  milk,  with 
acacia  or  tracamntli,  is  a  fa\  ourite  ri-medy  with 
iiuuiy  u}d  practiiiuiit  rs.  Ahiui  i:>  a  medicine 
given  frequently  in  a  somewhat  sinailar  form, 
under  the  name  of  alum  whey,  which  is  made 
by  adding  two  drachms  of  the  alum  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  milk  :  of  this  whey  a  ghissful  or  three 
or  four  ounces  may  be  taken  as  a  dose.  Alum 
is  also  given  in  a  solid  form,  inbohisor  pill, 
cnnitiiiicd  w ith  kino,  catoi  lui.  or  (tj>ivim.  Tlu' 
stronger  minml  astringents,  the  aceute  of  lead 
and  sulphates  of  copper  and  sine,  are  oecasioii- 
ally  iisiful,  jKirticiilaiK  the  sulphate  of  copper; 
but  this  remedy  is  chieHy  applicable  in  a  form 
of  the  disease  which  does  not  come  profieriy 
umler  our  notice  in  this  article,  the  oiairtiiBA 
of  phthisis. 

In  this  and  other  forms  of  diarrhea  defiead- 
in^r  on  disoij^iation  of  the  bowels,  opiate 
clysters  are  commonly  found  most  effectual. 
A  simple  form  of  injection  recommended  by 
Van  Swieteo  is  also  found  occasionally  bene- 
ficial in  this  distressinf  complaint :  it  coosisis 

.simj)!y  of  .m  oiincf  of  licaLlc  or  juDiper<ob 
in  three  or  four  ounces  of  warm  milk.* 

In  every  form  of  chronic  diarrlMMt,  wirm 
clothing  with  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  an 
additional  quantity  on  the  abdomen,  in  tJic 
fonn  of  a  bdt  or  swathe,  is  highly  nseftiU  la 
many  cnsf"?,  also,  warm  tra!bantnn  plaster?  and 
other  wiu-in  external  applicatums  lu  llju  ubdo- 
meo  are  veiy  beneficial.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  much  used  by  the  older  authois. 
(See  Foreshi*  p<tmm.)f 

It  is  hanlly  necessary  in  all  such  cases  to 
dwell  on  the  propriety  of  the  patient  being 
lodged  to  a  diy  welKventilated  einmber;  or  ^ 
the  advaalages  of  a  mild  and  dry  climue. 


suam  »itl>stai)Uani  frti»lr«  in  ua  iJu-arum  oda  roa- 
sumpscrat.  constiii  cau»a,  ut  «b  hoc  raalo  libcrmti 

KMCt,"  but  wliicli  hfl  (ForeUus)  cured  in  a  few 
y«  by  giving  hiss  a  giest  quantity  of  unripe 
median  to  rat.  The  ssoM  snthor  teUs  in  of  a 
(laiient  of  Spiriodiias.  who  was  caved  of  sn  etoally 
obiiiBBte  diurhora  Iqr  ihs  ssiae  meaat}  bntSpu 
ritichias  was  more  fortunate  la  a  ridier  patient, 
**  qui  medico  trccenlo»  uureot  pro  tola  metpilorum 
pne«cnptiooe  nunieravit."  Fore«i.  Op.  tom.  iii. 
p.  47. 

•  ComniClit.  vol.  ii.  p.  394.     Dmrrlmfl  Ft  f>ri!>s. 

t  Qiiiliii^  .iiijuDgenda  aunt  lopicn,  olr.i,  un^ut-iiia, 
Itninii  ii'a  <  t  fiHus,  unguenla  et  irnxaiiiHii  s,  i  \  oleo 
ijiiiiiluii  ■  ro^acco,  niyrtco.  cotoneoruui  cum  vitm  ad- 
siriogeatc,  ccrata^  Ac.   Forest,  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 
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Chronic  diarrhoea  is,  inde«^,  one  of  the  dis- 
eases in  which  a  chiuige  to  a  wanner  and  drier 
cKmaM  tium  aim  is  finind  -moM  lMmfidal» 
(see  Ci  iMAii);  and  this  leads  us  to  notice 
tiie  ikct  well  itnown  to  travell^y  and  to  phy- 
sicians who  have  had  iBiicb  todbiriditmveiling 
invulids,  that  a  jouniqr  »  aluMWt  specific  in 
arresting  diarrhoea. 

DI ETETICS.' — An  orj^aniscd  body,  whether 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  cannot 
sostain  the  ftmctions  of  lif<>  wiUu>ut  a  certain 
expenditure,  or  consumption  of  the  materials 
of  which  it  coiisiM.s ;  and  it  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  eveiy  living  being,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue its  ezistenoe,  most  possess  the  latmm  of 
receivins  and  assimilating  to  itself  fort'itni 
matter  tor  tlie  repair  of  its  diurnal  waste.  It 
IB  upon  this  necessity  that  the  want  of  Ibod  IS 
founded  ;  its  judicious  adininistnH!<>n  must  be 
diivcti'd  UJKJU  principles  the  kituw ledge  of 
which  can  be  alone  derived  fiom  the  sontces 
ftf  physiology  and  rhemistr)'. 

The  possession  of  a  rtftiviug  caial,  or  in- 
ternal cavity  of  some  kind,  would  appear  to 
be  exdusiveljr  characterise  of  the  animal 
creation  ;  and  Cwrier  has  distinctly  stited  that 
he  knows  of  no  animal  unprovided  with  such 
ao  apparatus.  In  plants,  on  the  contrary, 
which  neter  contain  any  organ"  analogous  to 
an  intenial  stomach,  the  tiuid  sui)])lit-s  are 
absorbed  by  |x>res  on  tlieir  surhices ;  and  al- 
thoui^h  scote  physiologists  have  questioned 
the  [iropriety  of  so  sweeping  a  geneniiation, 
luiuute  investigation  has  shewn,  thiU  so  iar 
from  being  real,  the  instances  adduced  by  them 
in  support  of  their  objectiftn  are  only  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  genemi  law  of  nature.  To 
enter  upon  this  wide  field  of  inquiry  would 
be  altogether  foreign  to  the  practical  objects 
<t  the  present  article ;  nor  can  we  undertake 
to  examine  the  creat  diversify  of  means  uhicli 
Mature  employs  in  the  dilfereut  orders  of 
■nimab  tn  the  eomrenrion  offbod  into  nonriidv. 

ment  or  into  blood  ;  we  shall  only  observe 
that  with  such  nicety  are  the  proceiises  of  waste 
and  supply  adjusted,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  of  ftHKl  taken,  or  however  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  consumed  may 
vary,  tlie  same  individual,  after  hairing  aug- 
mented in  weight  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  ingesta,  will  return  in  the  space  of  tweniy- 
four  hours  to  nearly  the  same  standard,  pro- 
vided the  development  of  growth,  or  the 
exiaienoe  of  disofdered  function,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  result.  During  tliis  period, 
the  food  has  been  d^mposed,  and  re-com- 
bined into  compounds  analogous  to  drase 
which  constitiitr  t'n  <)n,'-ans  to  which  it  is 
carried  ;  and  this  would  appear  to  take  place, 
however  remote  its  composition  may  l>e  from 
that  of  the  structures  wuh  wliich  it  is  assimi- 
lated. It  is,  however,  iiujxjrUuil  to  uulicu 
that  the  extent  of  the  digestive  cavity  bears 
a  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  food  it  is 
destined  to  neoeive,  and  by  which  the  animal 
is  designed  to  be  nourigiiedi  for  the  move 


dissimilar  its  composition  to  tlial  of  the  body 
it  is  to  recruit,  the  longer  must  it  rem  am  in 
its  alimentary  cavity,  and  the  more  complicated 
must  be  the  chan;.;es  which  are  to  ])ertect  its 
transmutation.  W  e  thus  find  that  carnivorous 
animals  have  generally  less  capacious  and 
(oniji'ir  itt  fl  (in^'-ans  thnn  the  herbivorous  tribes; 
and  tiial  amont,^st  tiie  latter,  tliose  that  feed 
upoD  seeds  or  fhiits,  with  the  exception  ctf 
the  rumluinitiii,  ha\e  ihem  less  so  than  thoi?e 
which  live  upon  leaves  or  the  entire  vegetiible. 
The  digestive  canal  of  man  is  less  capacious 
and  complex  than  that  of  other  mammalia 
which  live  entirely  on  flesh;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  in  a  state  of  nature  he  may  be 
capidile  of  subsisting  either  on  animal  or  ve- 
getable Ibod,  and  dnt  he  is  not  onW  qualified 
for  every  di%  ersity  but  for  every  admixture  of 
it.  Thus  do  we  see  that,  while  many  savage 
tribes  exist  almost  entirely  on  fivits  and  roof, 
others  are  as  exclusively  fed  on  raw  animal 
flesh.  The  Hindoos,  for  inirtance,  live  upon 
rice;  the  Lombard  peasants  npoa  naiK;  the 
West  Indian  necrocs  fattt-n  upon  sugar,  those 
of  Sencgul  upou  gum ;  vthile  liie  Esquimaux 
gluts  himself  with  the  blubber  of  the  seaL 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  although  man 
may  subsist  upon  almost  every  variety  of  ibod, 
he  e;innot  bear  with  impunity  a  sudden  tran- 
sition from  one  species  to  another.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  well  eamnplified  in  the  eaemn 
part  of  France  in  the  year  1817,  where  the 
failure  of  the  crops  occasioned  such  a  &mine 
that  the  poor  were  compelled  to  feed  upon 
whatever  veiietnblc  productions  could  1>€  found: 
the  conscqueuees  are  stated  to  liave  been  ge- 
neral anasarca,  interruption  of  the  menstrual 
dischanre,  a  diminution  of  the  ordinary  number 
of  conceptions  by  at  least  one  half,  and  a 
permanent  injury'  to  the  health.  Even  the 
sudden  return  lo  the  use  of  borlesr-farcnd,  afiar 
the  continuance  of  this  miserable  regimen  for 
diree  mondis,  M.  Gaspard  informs  us,  was 
not  unattended  with  dam^.  Spallanmnihas 
satis6ctorilydiewn  that  animab  may  be  brought 
to  li\c  on  food  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  pro- 
vided the  change  lirom  ttieir  uiiual  diet  be 
gradualfy  accomplished, — such,  for  example, 
as  a  piL'cm  on  flesh,  an  eagle  on  bread,  &.C. 
We  know  Uiat  in  certain  maritime  districts  of 
the  East,  horses  are  not  iinftequctttly  fed  unou 
fish,  while  on  the  coast  of  Corooiandel  Uiey 
are  fiittened  upon  bolls  of  boiled  fiedi  mixed 
with  grain ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  a  lamb 
kept  on  ship-board  was  fed  with  flesh  until 
it  refiised  the  grass  when  afterwuds  turned 
into  a  mea«low.  Such  facts  have  indvn  m!  l  iik,. 
physiologists,  amongst  whom  we  luay  meutiua 
ttie  distinguished  name  of  Dr.  BoMimA,  to 
consider  it  probable  that  all  the  anatomical 
varieties  in  the  structure  of  the  stomachs  of 
different  animals  may  be  resolved  into  their 
mechiinical  effects  upon  the  aliments  submitted 
lo  llicir  action  ;  mid  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  food,  provided 
it  be  sufliciently  comminuted  or  liilurated,  it 
will  be  equally  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juioe. 
We  mi^t  heie  ask  whether  the  natore  of  the 
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digestive  solvent  xtsvU  may  not  at  the  same 
lime  nay  wtUi  tiuU  oi  the  food  which  excites 
ilta  secretion,  and  whetbtf  in  thia  wiqr  Nature, 
if  not  abruptly  called  upon,  may  not  ttdi^pt 
ber  measures  to  her  necessities? 

Although  It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss, 
at  any  length,  the  question  as  to  whether 
Nature  originally  intended  that  we  sfaoQld 
feed  on  animal  or  vegetable  food,  nor  to  follow 
the  tiain  of  ihoee  epecuhtttve  authon  who  have 
endeevotired  to  piore  that  antml  food  mn 
not  eaten  before  the  deluge,  but  was  introduced 
m  cousequeooe  of  tlie  deterioration  which 
Ae  hef1»ii«  sustained  on  that  oeeasion, — 
thi  re  are.  neverthtU  ss,  seveml  jKiiuts  connC'Cted 
with  the  lirsl  of  these  ()uejlir>n>  which  we  con- 
sider as  deserrin^r  wnie  notice.  Rcssonii^ 
from  the  data  afflirded  us  by  the  r«*sefirchc5 
uf  tiie  comparative  anatomist,  we  arc  uu- 
doabtedly  antlioriMd  in  pronouncing  man  to 
lie  an  omnivorou*  animal,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  generaUsation  of  which  the  subject  is 
susceptible;  Broussonet.  however,  lias  ventured 
SO  nr  to  refine  upon  this  proposition  as  to 
decide  upon  his  being  more  heibivoitMtt  duui 
carnivorous  in  his  nature  ;  and,  from  the  pro- 
portion which  the  difierent  teeth  bear  to  each 
other,  he  eondades  that  fais  ndied  diet  ibootd 
con^i'»t  of  animal  and  vegetable  f 'i  1  in  t!iG 
proportion  of  twenty  to  twelve.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  no  nile  of  this  Itind  can  possibly 
bp  established.  We  have  only  to  consider 
the  diHereiil  eO'ect^i  produced  uj>on  Uie  body 
by  these  two  spedei  of  food,  to  perceive  that 
tiie  circumstances  of  climate,  season,  exercise, 
habit,  age,  and  individual  peculiarity  must  at 
once  u)'i)oso  such  an  admission. 

As  eveiy  description  of  food  is  converted 
Into  Mood,  and  since  Ae  flesh  and  blood  of 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals  do  not 
differ  veiy  materially  from  each  other,  it  may 
be  infcned  that  the  nltimate  effiset  of  all 
aliments  mu?it  be  viitually  the  same  ;  and  that 
tiie  ^venii  s{)ecie.<i  caii  uuly  diU«r  fmui  each 
other  in  the  quantity  of  nutriment  they  afford, 
in  ihe  comparative  de^nfe  of  stimulu.s  they 
impart  to  the  orgms  through  which  they  puss, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  vital  energy  they 
cequira  for  their  asiiinilatkm.  Now  were  tlw 
degrse  of  eidlement  whkfa  etMods  die  di- 
gcstion  of  a  meal  commensurate  with  the  labour 
imposed  upon  the  organs  which  perform  it, 
it  IS  quite  dew  thot  less  tmtfttiou  and  heat 
would  attend  the  digestion  of  aiiinial  than  of 
vegetuble  food ;  for  ia  tiie  one  cat^e  tite  aliment 
already  possesses  a  composition  analogous  to 
that  of  (lie  recipient,  ana  requires  little  more 
than  division  and  Uepumtion;  wlicrea^s  ni  the 
other  a  complicated  series  of  decompositions 
and  recompositions  must  be  effected  before  the 
matter  can  be  aninialised,  or  assimilated  to 
the  body,  but  the  (lif^csttv(  j'l  vtr,  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  apply  such  ao  expression  to  a 
healthy  process,)  and  the  complexity  of  the 
alimeotai^  changes,  would  appear  in  every  case 
to  bear  an  inverse  relation  to  each  other.  This 
must  depend  upon  the  But  of  animal  food 
aflBiding  a  nMMe  highly  aninialised  chyln^  or  a 


grentfT  pro|»ortion  Of  that  principle  whir^  is  es- 
sentially numtive,  aa  well  as  upon  tlie  miaift- 
diate  sttmulos  whidithe  nerves  receive  from  its 
contact.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  or  during 
the  heat  of  siunmer,  we  are,  as  it  were,  in- 
stinctively led  to  prefer  vegetable  fi>od;  ;uid 
we  accordingly  find  that  ibe  inhabitants  of 
tropical  climates  select  a  diet  of  this  daserip- 
tion.  Tlie  lindiinin!«  in  India,  and  the  people 
of  the  Canaiy  Islands,  BraziU,  &c.  live  almost 
entirely  on  herbage,  grains,  and  mots,  whila 
those  of  the  north  use  little  beside  animal 
food.  On  account  of  the  supenor  nutritiee 
power  of  aniiyal  matter,  it  is  equallf  Cfvideot 
that  the  de^iw  of  bodily  exertion,  or  exercise, 
sustained  by  mi  individual,  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  proportion 
in  which  animal  and  veuctable  food  should  be 
mixed.  Peraons  of  .sedentary  habits  are  op- 
pressed, and  ultimate !y  become  diseased,  from 
tbe  exoe!»  of  nutriment  which  a  full  animal 
diet  will  occasion ;  such  a  condkioo,  by  some 

£;ess  not  well  understood,  is  best  corrected 
acescent  vegetables.     It  is  well  known 
aitisans  aM  labonms,  in  the  confined 

I  ii  11 1 1 J  f  If  f  ories  of  large  town  s,  su  fler  prodigionaly 
lo  tiieir  iiealth  whenever  a  foilure  occocs  in  tno 

'  crops  of  oonunen  fruitSi  This  ftet  was 
markably  striking  in  the  veare  1804  and  t805. 
Young  children*  and  growing  youths  generally 
thrive  vpon  a  fcnerotts  diet  of  aninal  food  ; 
ihp  exre^s  of  nutritive  matter  is  consumed  in 
Uie  development  uf  tiie  body,  and  if  properly 
digested  imparts  strength  without  repletioa. 
Adult  and  old  persons  companitively  lequiitt 
but  a  small  proportion  of  wSmtaHf  unleia  the 
nutritive  movement  lie  accdeialed  hf  fiolCBt 
exercise  and  hard  khour. 

Those  who  advocate  the  eadusiv*  value  of 
animal  f<K)d,  and  deny  the  utility  of  it^  .xd- 
mixture  with  vegetable  matter,  adduce  in 
su|)|>ort  of  their  system  the  rude  health  and 

I I  erculean  strength  of  our  hardy  ancestors.  The 
British  aborigines,  when  hr^t  visited  by  the 
Romnai,  certainly  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
conversant  with  tlie  cultivauon  of  the  ground, 
and  according  to  tiie  early  writers,  Cesar, 
Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others,  their 
nindpal  aabstitaioe  was  on  flesh  and  ndlk ; 
out  before  any  valid  eoadtniQn  csn  he  d»> 
duced  from  this  circumstance,  the  h.abits  of 
the  people  must  be  compared  with  those  of 
their  descendants.  Ihm  hMuj  of  hterttnaa 
will  furnish  us  with  a  satisfiiictoiy  answer  to 
those  who  deny  the  necessi^  vegetable 
alinssnt  We  learn  from  tha  London  bills, 
that  scurvy  raircd  to  such  an  excess  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  to  liave  occasioned  a  very 
considenihle  mortality :  at  Uiat  period  the  art 
of  gardening  had  not  long  been  introduced. 
It  appears  that  the  most  common  articles  of 
the  kitchen-garden,  such  as  cabbages,  were 
not  cultivated  in  England  until  the  niffk  of 

*  Tli«  aliment  of  almont  every  animal,  ia  its  Crst 

stAgc  of  life,  is  composed  of  aniin.il  matter ;  cvcu 
the  Eraminivorous  birds  ait;  nonnsheii  by  the  yoik 

sf  lbs  fl|y  for  SBVsial  days  after  bsiag  heMwd. 
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Catharine  of  Afragon ;  indeed,  we  are  told 
that  thi»  que^u  could  nut  f>i;(»cur«  a  tuilad  until 
a  gardener  was  sent  tor  tVom  the  Netherlands 
to  raise  it  Since  the  chaiii^c  thus  happily 
Hltroduced  into  our  diet^  the  ravages  of  m:uv\y 
have  been  less  severely  experienced. 

It  folluvis,  then,  that  in  our  cUmaieadiet 
of  aajmal  fou<i  cannot  with  safety  be  exclo- 
sively  employed.  It  is  too  highly  stimulant ; 
theqwings  of  lift  are  UEgedon  loo&tt;  and 
diaeaae  is  the  necenaTy  oonwqnence.  Theiv 
may,  nevertbeloss,  exist  certain  st;ilcs  of  the 
system  which  require  such  a  sUmulus,  and 
1M«  nuiT  also  exMt  a  eondiciooof  the  difestive 
orinitis  which  renders  them  incapable  of  assimi- 
latmg  vegeuble  food  ;  the  physician,  therefore, 
may  occasionally  confine  bis  patient  to  an 
animal  regimen  with  :ts  much  propriety  as  he 
would  prescribe  opium  or  any  other  powerful 
remedy.  By  a  parity  of  re;ijoning,  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  vp<retan1e  food  niav  be  shewn 
to  he  inconsistent  witli  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  dietetics,  and  to  be  inca^jable  of 
conveying  a  nourisliment  sufiidenUy  stimulating 
ftr  <M  acttre  exertioiM  which  baoot^  to  am 
ptesent  civilized  condition.  At  the  s;ime  time, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  an  adherence  to  a 
veRCtable  diet  is  usually  prodaetiw  of  te  lem 
e\  i[  in  sedentary  habits  than  that  which  follows 
the  use  of  an  exclusively  animal  regimen. 

A  very  curious  chi^pier  mi^ht  be  written 
upon  the  adverse  opMM"!!'<  v  Iim  Ii  the  physiciiins 
Of  different  a^es  luive  lu^unlaiued  as  to  tlie 
impoctance  of  dietetic  observauMs  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health  and  the  cure  of  disease, 
liippocnitus  was  Uie  first  who  attempted  to 
establish  any  general  principles  upon  the  subject 
of  dieteticsi  b«t  accwato  aa  m  was  in  aU 
hw  ohKi'vauoMi  of  the  phemoHna  of  dveaae^ 
ant!  iilijiirable  as  are  nU  precepts  for  its  ma- 
nagement, io  warped  were  his  notions  with 
le^ud  10  the  natun  of  dincnta,  by  an  ab> 

siml  and  predominatinij;  theory,  that,  itKTrrirl 
of  gathering  the  stores  of  his  ^it^Knence 
any  lueAd  inlbnaatkm,  we  ftnd  wMfanif  but 
a  mass  of  the  most  extraordii'^irv  /^onreits. 
Ajijkumiug  as  the  directing  prnunplc  ot  all  his 
fBMarches,  that  living  bodies  contain  two  ele- 
ments, differing  in  power  but  agreeing  in 
purpose,  viz.  Jire  and  xcatcr,  which,  with  their 
conseouences,  heat  and  dryness,  moisture  and 
cold,  be  oonsideia  aa  neceMary  and  ittflicieat 
ftr  die  nudntenanoa  of  aH  die  fanations, — ^the 
water  nourishiiiwf  and  the  fiix-  setting  in  motion, 
— be  proceeds,  aflir  shewing  that  disease  arises 
fiom  the  defideney  of  one  orllift  other  of  these 
f'U  mpnts,  tn  rnumenite  tlie  different  articles  of 
diet  which,  from  their  halting,  drying,  moist- 
euing,  and  cotdiag  tOMiencies,  are  boM  calcu- 
lated to  connteract  such  morbid  states.  Ho 
telh>  us,  fur  instance,  that  fowls  of  every  kind 
are  drier  than  quadmpeds,  because  tbay  faatitt 
ao  bladder,  and  neither  secrete  urine  nor 
sriiva;  thereby  shewing  that  the  heat  of  the 
body  dries  up  its  moi-iture.  Their  epirs,  he 
aays,  are  strong,  nourishiiig,  and  inflating ; 
soong,  becaus*  Ihvf  coMidft  iha  gnn  of  an 
iBimal^-BomirittUg,  bacMM  tbcf  aiim  it, 


it  were,  with  milk, — and  inflating,  because  ihey 
become  dilated  from  u  tiny  juirtide  to  a  large 
size.  But  It  wa<i  not  to  be  eicpected  that« 
anterior  to  tlie  di.sco\  ery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  bloo<l,  or  to  llie  u^istence  of  chemistry  as 
a  scit'nce,  any  mtional  views  oowld  be  enter- 
tained upon  a  subject  so  entirely  dependent 
U|xm  such  knowledge  for  its  explanation. 
Ihere  exists,  however,  a  connection  between 
a  class  of  phenomena  which  the  ancient  phy^ 
skiMis  recognised,  and  which  the  rooderm 
appear  to  have  too  hastily  disclaimed, — we 
allude  to  what  they  termed  non-naturals  i  so 
oalled  fifon  their  not  being  easential  to  die 
mere  naturr  rr  mn  titution  of  living  animals, 
and  which,  iK'sides  llio  different  aliments,  in- 
cluded air,  exercise,  sleep,  the  excretions,  and 
the  passions  of  thi  i^iind.  In  the  second  part 
of  tins  article  it  wiil  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
writer  to  point  out  and  enibroe  upon  the  mmd 
of  the  practitioner,  the  very  important  relations 
which  obtain  between  llie  different  stages^  of 
dij^tioii  and  the  noo-natuiale  above  eotmie- 
rated. 

In  nodem  ttmes,  tin  uraltiptied 

of  pharmacy,  and  the  discinery  of  new  ehe- 
mioU  agents,  have  naturally  euougti  led  prao- 
tilioncn  to  depend  upon  such  reraediea  fcr 

the  cure  of  chronic  dist»ase  rather  than  upon 
a  roodtftcd  pkm  of  diet ;  while,  in  the  circle 
of  the  piuftisiop,  a  certain  degree  of  distoust, 
or  ■(vc  might  even  add  of  c>pi)robnnin,  !ins 
liiiien  upon  such  practitioners  as  have  insisted 
upon iii  paramount  im|H)rtance.  This  circunw 
stance  easily  admits  of  explanation.  In  physic 
a  remedy  or  a  pnictice  never  been  dis- 
carded by  the  regular  practitioner  but  it  has 
inunediately  found  a  patroo  in  the  empiric, 
who  seises  upon  itvHth  avidity,  in  order  to 
convt  r,  it  to  his  own  a  i^^dt  ,  just  as  the 
^ble  dress  tbemsdves  m  the  casipoff  clothes 

The  minor  isTitcrs  who  have  swarmed 
trtliua  the  last  half  century  liave  greatly  con- 
tributed to  throw  discredit  upon  the  subject. 
Nothing  cherisiirs  the  pul'lsr  ]>tir  isin,  with 
regard  to  the  elticacy  of  tiie  medical  art,  so 
much  as  the  publication  of  the  advene  and 
contradictory  opinions  of  its  proiiessors  upon 
points  so  apparently  simple  and  obvious,  that 
every  superncially  informed  i)er8on  constitute 
himaelf  a  judge  of  their  merits*  If  a  reader 
is  inlbRned  ny  one  dass  of  auAors  ^t  a 
weak  stomach  is  unable  to  convert  lufitid  focni 
into  aliment,  and  by  another  tliat  tultd  food  is 
injurioot  to  fiwMe  etooadis,  he  at  enee  iafets 
tlint  thi  question  is  one  of  jx'rfeet  indifference; 
and  ultinulcly  arrives  a  very  simple  pro* 
cess  of  reasoning,  at  the  sweeping  condaafam 
tliat  the  stoiii  K-h.  ever  kind  and  accommo- 
dating, indiscriminately  c-on verts  every  species 
of  food  into  nourishment,  and  that  he  has 
therefore  only  to  consult  his  own  inclination 
in  its  selection.  On  the  valetudinarian,  in. 
cajKible  of  lR«lUiy  reHcxion,  and  ever  seeking 
for  causes  of  foar  and  anxiety  when  they  do 
not  choose  to  come  uneallwl,  audi  wwict  may 
haicaeonliiiylHidaacy,  aadknlhinitoaaa* 
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pect  th«  feeUa  of  disease  ta  every  diib,  and 
|>oison  in  every  cup. 

It  ap|K>;ir7i  to  us  that  authors  have  in  grnenil 
laid  hki  too  great  stress  u|x>ii  t)te  quality  ol  the 
ditfercnt  species  of  food,  and  have  condemned 
p.irtii'ular  alrmnts  for  th'>-c  tfft-cis  winch 
kIiouIM  U;  utlTibutud  to  then  i^iiuiiUty,  and 
still  mure  peitepB  to  the  circumstancea  Wider 
which  tliey  were  taken  ;  their  dietetic  prereptu 
liave  therefore  frequently  a.ssunied  the  air  uf 
ascetic  au!>tentie^,  and  they  have  thus  repre- 
sented the  cure  &r  more  formkUble  than  the 
disease.  It  has  been  Mucastieally  obwrred 
by  u  i«;|)ti!;ir  urit<  i,  inorf  rt'iii.trkaldc  fur  the 
piavfuloeai^  of  his  style  tbau  for  the  souiidiiese 
of  nil  kigic,  thai  there  eiiita  a  more  intimate 
connexion  between  tJie  doctrine  of  Trrtullian 
and  that  of  many  a  dietetic  practitioner,  thao 
is  generally  sup|x>sed ;  that  he  is  die  aacettc 
iiitrtiKlu d  ill  mt!li|>nts  and  blisters,  preachitii; 
agaiiut  lieef  and  porter ;  terrifying  his  au- 
dience with  fire  ami  brimstone  in  one  agei^ 
and  in  the  other  with  gout  and  a|x)plexy. 
Now,  while  we  must  all  deeply  lament  tltat 
the  severity  of  this  sarcai>m  should  have  ))cen 
in  some  measuie  sanctioned  by  the  theo- 
relieal  afasuidities  of  many  of  our  writere, 
it  is  iin])os:>ible  that  any  rea&<in.t1ilt'  |u  i>on  c.ni 
ceriously  coauwd  that  uumerous  duieases  do 
not  arise  Irom  an  improper  management  at 
diet;  much  less  tliat  b  judicious  regulation 
of  It  cuiuiut  l>e  rendered  subservient  to  tlieir 
cure.  To  those,  however,  if  such  there  be, 
who  do  question  tlio  importaiirc  of  (iicti  lics, 
we  have  only  lo  obsunc  Uial  Uicy  may  as  well 
deny  tlie  utility  of  the  medical  iirt  altogether, 
and  assert  thiat,  ui  all  disorders  of  function, 
Natun  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  rectify  and 
cuiL'  llkera,  witliout  the  intervention  of  art. 
UuleiM  tliis  be  granted,  it  is  absurd  to  say 
dat  beneficial  impression*  may  not  be  maae 
as  well  tlirouuh  tlu-  nu  dinm  of  Uie  materia  uli- 
menturia  as  ttirough  tiiat  of  the  materia  mcdica  ; 
or,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
tliat  wliat  \M-  takf  daily  by  /miu;((/.s  must  not  be, 
at  lcM>t,  as  uiipoiUnit  us  what  we  lalie  ^Idom, 
ami  (iiily  by  unini;^  or  ica-spoonsful. 

Tu  uLl  nd  of  sui  ii  a  ditfaculty,  a  clasi;  of  phi- 
losoijlars  admjl  the  salutary  inilueate  of  jwu- 
ticufar  aliments  in  redt^fing  disorders  of  func- 
tion, but  deny  the  necessity  of  reason  or 
philosophy  for  the  selection  or  management 
of  th  t  in,  since  tlicy  consider  that  Nature  has 
implanted  tu  us  instincts  suihciwUy  strong 
and  intelligible  to  direct  us,  under  all  cifcum- 
stanct's,  to  wliat  is  salutary,  and  to  "tvarn  us 
from  iiuch  food  as  may  be  injurious.  We  may 
observe  in  reply,  that  man  has  so  long  forsaken 
the  sunph:-  laws  which  Nature  had  institutivl 
for  his  duxtuoii,  llial  ii  is  tu  be  feared  she  has 
abandoned  her  charge,  and  left  him  under  the 
oontroul  of  that  £iithless  guide  and  usurper, 
to  which  civilization  has  given  birth.  Appetite, 
which  expresses  the  true  wants  of  the  system, 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  that  fteU 
ing  whidi  mduces  us  to  prefer  one  species  of 
food  to  auoUier,  and  whicn  is  the  offspring  of 
habit,  ami  tiie  consequence  of  actificial  asao- 


ciatiotts.  Nor  mu»t  it  be  forgotten  that,  daring 
disease,  the  senses  frequcndy  lose  tiieir  laot, 

and  tilt-  tri.  ni  l!  i  vperiences  an  np|ietile  for 
things  Uiat  \vouiil  lie  prejudicial. 

That  the  natural  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  qualifu^  r  f  food  and  the  imprci«- 
stotiit  uiadc  b)  tlicui  uit  the  senses,  are  ciuuiged 
or  destroyed  by  the  rehnements  of  artificia] 
life,  is  a  &ct  supported  by  many  powerful 
arguments.  flow  many  kinds  of  aliment, 
orginally  disagreeable,  become  pleasant  by 
hubit^  and  Ikiw  many  substance  natu- 
rally  agreeable,  become  disgusting  from  the 
creation  of  certain  prejudicvs?  We  ar*-  ac- 
quainted with  a  lady  who  is  always  made  sick 
by  eating  a  green  oyster;  the  cause  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  an  Lrroiieons  impression  she 
received  with  respeci  to  ihe  nature  of  the 
colouring  matter.  Dr.  Fordyce  has  urged  a 
still  inoro  serious  and  conclusive  objection  to 
tluil  Itackiteyed  luaxuu,  '*  we  ought  lu  live 
neturaUtf,  and  on  such  food  as  is  presented  to 
us  by  nature,"  viz.  that  tmn  has  no  natural 
food.  It  is  decreed  that  he  shall  earn  his 
bread  by  tlie  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  or,  in  other 
wofds,  that  tie  shall  by  his  iudustiy  discover 
substances  fiom  whidi  he  is  to  procure  sub* 
sistence ;  and  that,  if  he  cannot  find  such, 
he  must  cultivate  and  alter  Uiem  from  their 
natural  siaie.  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable 
which  we  at  present  employ  that  can  be  found 
growii^^  naturally.  Buflfon  .states  that  our 
wheal  IS  a  fiictitious  production,  raised  to  its 
present  ronditioii  by  the  art  of  agricultufe. 
Kice,  rye,  barley,  or  even  oats,  are  not  to  be 
found  wdd,  that  is  to  say,  growing  naturally, 
in  any  port  of  the  earth,  but  have  been  altered, 
by  the  industry  of  mankind,  from  pUnts  not 
now  roenibling  them  m  such  a  degree  even 
as  to  enable  us  to  recognise  their  relations. 
Hie  acrid  and  disagreeable  aptmi*  ^frawoifens 

ha>i  bct  n  thus  li-ansfomK^d  into  celery  ;  and 
the  coUwort,  a  plant  of  scanty  leaves,  not 
weighing  •altogether  half  an  ounce,  has  been 
improved  into  cabhaiire,  whose  leaves  alone 
weigh  many  pounds;  or  into  a  cauliflower 
of  considerable  dimensions,  being  only  the 
embryo  of  a  few  buds,  which,  in  tlieir  natural 
state,  would  not  have  wi.'ighed  mauygrauis.  Tlie 
potato  agtdHf  whose  introduction  has  added  so 
many  millions  to  our  pomilation,  derives  its 
origin  from  a  small  and  bitter  root,  which 
grows  wild  in  (.*hi!i  and  at  Monte  \  ideo. 
If  any  of  our  readers,  in  the  {axx  of  such  iiacts, 
still  remain  sceptical  upon  the  subject 
these  metamorphoses,  let  them  visit  the  fairy 
bowers  of  horticulture,  and  they  will  there  per- 
ceive that  her  wand  has  not  only  converted 
tliM  t')ii_'!i.  coriaceous  covcrinu  of  the  almond 
into  ilie  soft  and  tucluiig  Hesh  of  the  peach, 
but  thai,  by  her  spells,  the  sour  sloe  ms  li- 
pened  into  the  delicious  plum,  and  the  austere 
crab  of  our  woods  into  the  golden  pippin; 
that  this  again  has  been  made  to  sport  in 
almost  endkss  variety,  emulaUoig  in  beauty 
of  form  and  colour,  in  embennce  of  ftrtOity, 
r  in!  i;i  richness  of  flavour,  the  rarer  produr- 
uons  of  warmer  regions  and  more  propitious 
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climates.  If  cultivation  can  ever  be  said  to 
bav«  left  the  transformation  of  vegetables  im- 
paftct,  the  genius  of  cookery  is  certainly 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  completed  it ; 
for  whatever  traces  of  natural  quaUu«»  may 
have  remained,  thej  are  undoubtedly  oblite- 
rated dunog  their  penage  through  her  potent 
uleiubic. 

After  all  tht  ii,  dtperience  can  alone  supply 
the  want  of  inslinct,  and  ibrm  the  basis  of  a 
miooal  tiyiitein  of  dietetics.  Exfierience, 

dciirlv  bouglit  (•xj)iTience,  has  taught  us  that 
headacb,  flatulency,  hypochondriasis,  and  a 
thousand  nameless  Ub,  have  arisen  fiom  the 
too  prerailing  lashion  of  loadinf:  our  tables 
with  a  host  of  entremets  and  //<»/•.'!  d'truvres, 
which  have  too  frequently  usiirixd  the  i)lace 
of  the  roast  bet  f  of  old  I  jiulm  !     Tiie  the- 
orist, in  the  true  spirit  uf  ictiML-miat,  laughs 
at  our  terrors :  he  aamits,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
man  who  eats  round  the  table,    ab  ovo  usque 
ad  mala,"  is  a  terrific  glutton,  but  that,  after 
all,  he  has  only  eaten  words;  for,  eat  as  he  may, 
he  can  only  cat  animal  matter,  vcgetaue 
matter,  and  condiment,  eitfier  cooked  oy  the 
litMt  of  watiT  or  by  I'lat  of  fin.-,  fij;iire  or  dis- 
hgure,  sen-e,  arrange,  flavour,  or  adora  them 
as  you  please.  Ineie  is  not  a  physician  of 
any  ])ru  tiral  knowlcdi^p  who  cannot,  at  once, 
refute  such  a  doctrine  by  a  reference  to  facts ; 
every  old  nnise  knows  nom  experience)  thai 
certain   mixturM   produce   dplrtcrious  com- 
pounds in  the  stomach,  although  ilie  chemist 
may,  periutps,  fiiil  in  explaining  their  nature, 
or  uie  theory  of  tlieir  formation.    What  would 
such  a  reasoner  say,  if  he  were  invited  to  a 
re|);Lst,  and  were  presented  only  with  charcoal 
and  water  ?   Would  he  be  reconciled  to  his 
fere  by  being  told  that  his  discontent  was 
founded  on  a  mere  delusion, — that  the  differ- 
ence iietween  them  and  the  ridiest  vegeta- 
ble viands  was  merely  ideal^— «■  affair  of 
tpordSf — ns,  in  either  case,  he  would  onfv 
swallow    orygen,    hydrvgeUj    and    carbon  ? 
And  yet  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  die 
presumption   in  such  a  case  would  not  be 
more  violent,  nor  more  opposed  to  the  just 
principles  of  physiology  and  chemistry,  than 
IS  the  aigument  by  which  the  sciolist  attempts 
to  defend  a  pmctica  wUdi  converts  oar 
refreshments  into  burdens,  and  our  food  into 
poison. 

I.  Matema  AuMEMTaatA.-^TIiose  bodies 

which  have  possessed  life  can  alone  be  strictly 
considered  as  afibrding  aliment  to  animab; 
and  yet  there  exist  a  certain  number  of 
inonranic  substances,  such  as  water,  common 
salt,  lime,  &c.  which,  although  incapable 
by  themselves  of  nourishing,  apncar,  whm 
administered  in  conjunction  with  the  for- 
mer, to  contribute  essentially  to  nutrition. 
T\\c  coiisideration,  therefore,  u(  the  materia 
alimentaria  necessarily  embraces,  not  only  the 
ssAttanthe  vt^eatB  above  stated,  but  iboae 
accfssories  which  from  their  modus  operandi 
might  properly  enough  be  entitled  ahmeotaiy 
ai0itctivts.  Under  the  ibnner  division  will  be 
ananged  all  the  varietiei  of  animal  and  vege- 


table food  ;  under  the  latter,  theehus  of  coatfi- 
ments  will  merit  our  attention. 
The  anangements  which  different  authors 

have  proposed  for  the  clarification  of  alimen- 
tary substances  will  In-  fouiui  to  vary  according 
to  the  particular  theory  by  which  each  may 
have  been  influenced.  Tlie  iheuiist  inw<- 
tigates  the  composition  of  an  aliinuit,  aiid 
arranges  it  either  ac(X}rding  to  the  ultimate 
elements  of  which  he  supposes  it  to  consist, 
or  according  to  the  proximate  principles  which 
he  considers  to  predominate  m  its  composition. 
The  natuiaiist,  on  the  other  band,  merely  in- 
qtiirea  to  what  division  in  his  zoological  sys- 
tem each  artiele  of  diet  Ix-loo'^s,  and  assigns 
to  it  a  corresponding  place  in  Ins  arrai^emeut; 
while  the  experiencea  practitioner  is  disposed 
to  distribute  the  mttrientia  in  an  order  which 
answers  to  his  auuuuii  uf  their  relative  nutritive 
value,  or  to  the  supposed  focility  with  which 
they  are  dissolved  in  the  stomach :  thus,  for 
example,  as  he  finds  from  experience  tliat  tlie 
darkest  coloured  flesh  generally  contains  more 
nouri^ment,  while  it  stimuhites  the  system 
more  powerfully  dian  the  whiter  kinds,  he 
distributes  veni^)On,  beef,  mutton,  hare,  &c. 
into  one  group,  while  lamb,  veal,  and  the  white 
meats,  such  as  that  of  turkey,  partridge,  phea- 
i:ant,  cliicken,  &c.  be  consMen  as  cofwtitutiag 

a  dillcreJit  cliuss. 

Chemists  have  been  ever  amdous  to  reduce 
all  nutritious  .suhsttmccs  to  >«nnp  onp  or  more 
proximate  principles.  lluller  attempted  lo 
resolve  them  into  one  elementary  jelly.  Cul- 
len  was  of  opinion  that  the  matter  of  nutrition 
is,  in  all  cases,  either  oily  or  saccharine,  or 
wliat  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  both  these 
principles.  Foidyce  reduced  all  nutiitiotis 
matter  to  mucilatre ;  but  since  he  admits  of  a 
farinaceous  mucilage,  a  saccharine  niurilai,'e, 
&c.,  Dr.  Bostock  veiy  Justly  remarks  that  tlie 
inaccuracy  with  which  he  may  be  charged  is 
but  of  a  verbal  description.  Kicherand  at- 
tempted to  ahew  that  the  nutritive  principle 
b  in  all  cases  either  gummy,  mucilaginous,  or 
saccharine.  Dumas  is  dis|X>scd  to  re-.rard 
*  mucus'  as  the  "  principe  eminemmetit  nu- 
tritif"  by  which  he  probably  means  albumen^ 
since  he  observes  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  our 
organs.  Dr.  Prout,  whose  iwearches  in  or- 
g;vnic  chemistry  claim  our  highest  attention 
and  respect,  has  stated  that  he  considers  that 
there  exist  three  great  natural  classes  or  groups, 
which  essentially  constitute  the  groundwork 
of  all  organized  beings,  which  be  donominates 
the  soorAorlne,  the  ofa^iiMMtf,  and  Ae  olhih 
minttm. 

M.  Majendie  has  distributed  the  nuinentia 
into  nine  classes,  according  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  more  of  those  prorimate  prin- 
ciples, upon  the  presence  of  whicli  modem 
science  has  assumed  that  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  substances  mainly  depend. 
Hie  ibllowing  is  his  ammuement : 
I.  FiiiiiiNors  Ai.iMrMs.^ — Comprehend- 
ing the  flesh  and  blood  of  various  animals, 
especially  such  as  have  armed  at  puberty;^ 
venisoity  oeeiy  muttODy  ham> 
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II.  Albumikous. — E^ifkc. 

III.  Gu.ATiiiov». — ^Td*  flesh  <o(  yom^ 
auimais;  iml,  chickiM,  Oklf*  Jbol»  octtsia 

IV.  Faity  avd  .  oikT, — Aoiml  fits 
Cits,  Itiiuer,  oeoott,  4e.;  du«k*y  pork,  gccte» 

eels,  &c. 

V.  CASBOtnu^Tlw  diAcrsDl  kindi  of 

milk,  (fiffsr,  N.f. 

VI.  I  Ail  I.N  A  ( 1:0  Ls.^ — Wheal,  barley,  oaU, 
rice,  rve,  ixitalo^  Mgo,  aifow-toot,  be. 

.  Vll.  Ml'(  iLAGiNois.-^CwiQtip  tumiftf 
asparagus,  cabbage,  &c. 

VIII.  Saccharine.— The  diilefeat  kindl 
of  ^ifffUf  it^ap  dales,  lie. ;  carrots. 

IX.  Arrtititoos. —  Oraogi's,  apples,  and 
Other  ac«-«»  iit  fruits. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  our  djeletic  expe- 
rietioe,  and  any  natanl  affinity  between  tha 
ohjf'(  ts  of  our  chissificiitioti,  '.hi.  t'u  oiy  of  their 
airangeraent  will  U:  unimjx>rt;mt ;  iur,  how- 
ever graatly  the  roads  or  our  pursuit  may 
t-arj-,  we  mu>t  alt  ultimately  arrive  at  tlie  same 
end.  i'he  daugvr  of  relying  upon  chemistry 
ahxie  as  our  guide  ariaei  ttom  ue  uacertaiiity 
m  which  the  elementary  nature  of  matter  is 
involved.  Hicre  can  Ite  but  little  doubt  tiiat 
the  supplies  by  which  the  bodily  waste  is 
VBcruilea  ai«  aolely  derived  Aom  the  foodt 
for  exnerinients  of  the  most  reftned  nature 
haw?  si)<i\vii  liial  no  part  of  tlie  air  >vt'  breathe 
u  absorbed  by  the  lung» ;  but  it  is  more  than 
<lottbtitil  wbeflier  iboae  rabMaooes  wbidi  an 
cori>i(Iert  (l  a.s  the  ultimate,  or  <  vpn  the  proxi- 
mate, pnuciples  nf  our  frame,  are  suj^bed  to 
Ihem  ready  formed  by  the  alinu  uls  ;  or  in  other 
words,  uhftlier  tlie  p'>\vf  !>,  of  lift"  do  iv«t  nna- 
iyse  lite  matter  subnulUHi  tu  them,  und  by 
revombining  its  dements,  with  which  we  are 
probably  as  yet  unacquainted,  produce  thoee 
compounds  which  the  chemist  naa  been  in- 
duced to  suppose  have  been  merely  transferred 
fitom  the  ingota*  io  order  to  be  inooqporated 
wkk  the  living  stnidnre.  This  is  not  only  a 
highly  curious,  hut  a  v»'rj'  iinjKjrtiint  questiim 
in  dietetics.  Jf  the  views  of  the  chemist  be 
trae,  w«  have  only  to  asoerlain  what  principles 
may  Ix;  cxct-ssivo  or  defective  in  any  state  of 
disease,  and  at  once  10  adopt  a  diet  that  may 
lastore  the  healthy  balance :  but  plausible  and 
encoiirasjint^  as  smcIi  a  tlief»r>'  may  Rppear, 
an  ajjj>eul  to  experi(?nce  will  at  once  pmve  it 
to  be  a  delusion.  Tlie  emaciated  invalid  can 
no  HKire  be  restored  to  his  plump  contotir  by 
oleaginous  ingesta,  than  the  rickety  child  can 
\x-  cuiftl  of  a  moiiilies  ostium  by  the  ad- 
ministmiou  of  pbosphme  ot  lime.  Nature*" 
Bays  Dr.  Proot,  will  not  permit  the  chemist 
to  ntfit  iatc  as  her  journeyman,  even  in  the 
inu^l  ti'iHing  degree;  or  in  other  words,  he 
is  as  little  aUe  to  remedy  or  supply,  in  a 
direct  manner,  what  is  amiss  or  wanting  in 
oipinic  action,  as  he  is  to  n^aiedy  ot  supply 
an  injured  nerve  or  muscle;  and  tlie  only 
vray  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  he  can  hope 
to  influence  ht:r  operations,  is  through  the  in- 
direii  agency  of  those  circumstances  which 
naturally  possess  the  power  of  influeociiig 


Acaa.  and  the  raanageMMt  and  conlwui  6i 

which  are,   to  a  certain  extent,  within  hia 

power."*     TIlis  admisisioii,  however,  by  no 

ateaiis  invaiidatos  the  utiUty  of  cbemicai  in* 
ouiries  widi  regud  Id  the  natnm  of- the  di^ 

fcrent  articles  of  dwl ;  for  txs  Inn)^  ili  1  1  n- 
poution  of  our  diet  p<Msi:!«i«»  liut  poww  of 
influencing  the  oonstituiioii  of  ooir^bodiea, 
it  is  e3<'*f'ntial  that  we  should  Ix*  MT^pifidlfH 
with  its  tiiost  luuiute  details.     ,  '  ' 

Amongst  the  numaroua  ciMNnioi^phyiiol»-. 
gical  tiuestious  which  have  arisen  in  cotmcxion 
with  tlie  subject  of  dietetics,  the  late  s^k-vUt 
lations  of  M.  Majendie  are  not  the  least  cu- 
rious. It  has  been  asserted  by  this  distin- 
guished physiologist  diat  the  axote  or  nitrogen 
of  all  the  (iirterent  tissues  dT  [In  inmial  IhkJv 
can  oniv  be  aufi|iKed  by  our  iruod,  and,  00a* 
sequentfy,  that* no  snbsiaaoe  whidi  doee  not 
contain  tlii;  jirineiplc  can  supf^^Hjrt  life.  In 
order  tu  act^ut(^  some  more  exact  notions  on 
litis  subfeot,  he  submitted  several  animals^ 
during  a  necessary  period,  to  the  n<^.>  of  Rm>I 
of  which  the  chemical  compviiiiott  was  ac^ 
cumtely  ascertained.  We  snail  present  our 
re:iders  with  a  short  alwtract  of  these  expe- 
riments, and  then  explain  the  difierent,  out 
not  less  important,  conclusiotis  which  we  are 
preiwred  to  deduce  from  their  results.  li« 
took  a  dog  of  three  years  oM,  fiit,  ai>d  iri  good 
health,  and  put  it  to  feed  upon  sii<,'ar  alone, 
and  gave  it  distilled  water  to  dnnk :  no  ra- 
•trictions  were  imposed  as  to  quantity.  It 
appeared  very  well  in  this  way  of  living  for 
the  hfst  seven  mt  eight  days;  it  wa.s  hmky 
active,  ate  eagerly,  and  drank  in  its  usual 
maimer.  It  hetj-an  to  get  thin  in  the  second 
week,  alihuuuh  its  upp<i:tite  continued  good, 
and  it  took  atwut  six  or  eight  ounces  of  sugar 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Its  aUine  excretions 
were  neither  frequent  nor  copious;  that  of 
urine  was  very  abundant.  In  the  tlnrd  week 
its  leanness  iocreasedt  its  strength  dinunishedt 
the  animal  tost  its  liveKnais,  and  its  af^ 
]^ttir,  declined.  At  this  period  there  was 
developed,  first  upon  one  and  then  on 
the  otner,  a  sroaH  ulceration  on  the  centre 
of  the  tr.ins[Tart:'nt  cornea ;  it  increased  very 
quickly,  and  10  a  few  davs  was  more  than 
ft  line  in  diameter;  its  depth  inereaaed  in 
the  same  proportion ;  the  cornea  was  very 
soon  entirely  perforated,  aiul  the  humours  of 
the  ejfe  laa  out  This  singular  phenomenon 
was  accompanied  with  an  abundant  secretion 
of  the  glands  of  the  eyelids.  The  dog,  howw 
ever.  iHKame  weaker  and  weaker ;  and,  though 
it  ate  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  sugar 
per  day,  it  became  so  weak  that  it  could  nei- 
ther eliew  nor  swallow;  for  the  same  reason 
every  other  motion  was  impos-sible.  It  exp 
nircd  the  thirty-wfcnwd  day  of  the  experiment 
M.  Majendie  oj>ened  tip*  rrTitmaJ  with  every 
suitable  precautiort.  .'Hl>;  J^aiid  a-  toUtl  waut 
of  fet;  tne  uuKdoJea  i^gfi^  reduced  to  leK> 
than  fiv(  s:\ilrs  v»f 'tlieir  T^>r<lni;\ry  si?f  ;  tlie 
||^ach  and  ifite^aueai'  vYdre  also  luudi  di- 
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•minUied  hi  votamc,  tticl  ttronsly  eontraelMl. 

The  gall  and  urinary  bladders  were  disteitdctl 
.by  their  proper  iluid»,  which  M.  Clie^Teul  was 
<«uled  upon  to  euunitiv.  That  distinarnished 
chemist  found  in  tlieni  nearly  all  ihe  characters 
which  belong  to  tlte  urine  and  bile  of  htr- 
hmtrom  aiumals ;  that  is,  that  the  orine^  in> 
stead  of  beinp  acid  as  it  is  in  crimirrtrmta  ani- 
mals, was  scn-Mbly  alkaline,  and  did  not  pn^ 
sent  any  trace  of  uric  acid,  nor  of  phosphate. 
The  bile  r()iitaiii<»d  a  considerable  iXMlion  of 
picromtl,  a  character  considered  as  peculiar  to 
the  bile  of  the  ox,  and  in  general  to  that  of 
herbivorous  aninoals.  The  excrements  were 
also  examined  by  M.  Chevreul,  and  were 
found  to  (xmtain  ven.'  little  azote,  whert-as  they 
usually  furnish  a  considerate  quantity.  M. 
Majendie  conndeKd  that  bqcIi  nsttlts  teqttiMd 
to  he-  liTrified  by  new  experiments ;  !)e  ac- 
cordingly repeated  them  on  other  dogs,  but 
always  whh  the  same  comelunom.  He  Aere^ 
fore  considered  it  proved,  that  sugar  by  itself 
is  incapable  of  supporting  do^r^.  llns  want 
of  the  nutritive  quality,  however,  mi^'ht  pos- 
sibly be  pe<>Mlir»T  to  >ufmr;  he  therefore  prtv- 
ceeaed  to  nxiuire  wtieilitr  other  substances, 
fUM-avitucd^  but  generally  considered  M  nu* 
tritiTe,  would  be  attended  with  the  same  con- 
sequences. He  ftd  two  dof[s  with  olive  oil 
and  dintilletl  water,  upon  which  they  appeared 
to  live  well  about  fifteen  days ;  but  th^ 
afln  waids  nudciwciit  4ie  saine  senes  of  acci- 
dents, and  died  on  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the 
experiment,  in  these  cases,  however,  the  ul- 
centtkm  of  the  eomea  did  not  occur.  Gam 
is  anotlier  substance  that  is  said  not  to  contain 
a/ote,  but  which  is  considered  as  nutritive. 
Tu  ascertain  whedler  it  acted  like  sugar  and 
oil.  several  docs  were  fpd  etclusivelv  upon  it, 
and  tile  plieuointua  did  not  sensibly  ditler 
fkom  those  above  described.  An  etperinient 
was  then  instituted  with  butter,  an  animal 
substance  which,  like  the  preceding,  is  con- 
sidered as  not  posses-sing  any  azote  in  its  com- 
position. Ibe  dog  was  supported  by  it  veiy 
well  fA  flnt;  but  in  about  ftltom  days  It  be?tin 
to  lose  flesh  and  to  become  weak  :  it  died  on 
the  thirty-«ixth  day,  althot^  on  the  thirw- 
iBttrth  he  gave  it  as  mueh  flesh  as  it  would 
eat,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  it  took 
for  two  days.  The  right  eye  of  this  animal 
presented  the  ulcerations  of  the  GORiea.  llw 
o])ening  of  the  body  exhibited  the  HUne  no- 
ditications  of  the  bile  and  urine. 

In  ovterto  make  fheendcnoe  femtshed  by 
the  alw-c  PTperiTTvents  as  complete  as  pos«*ihle, 
after  having  given  to  dogs  separately,  oil, 
sugar,  or  gum,  he  opened  Acm,  and  ascer- 
tained that  these  substan<^  were  each  reduced 
to  a  particular  chyme  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
they  afterwards  fiimished  an  abundant  chyle ; 
whence  he  argues  that,  if  tfame  different  sub- 
tiraoes  aie  not  noutishing:,  it  cannot  be  attri- 
iMited  to  the  want  of  digestion. 

We  are  anxious  to  give  all  due  credit 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  these  experiments 
were  performed,  but  \Ne  deny  the  conclusions 
which  this  eminent  physiologist  has  deduced 
fttMtt  Iheir  nmhs.  w«  mctt  lum  at  once,  bj 


questioBiny  the  troth  of  bis  very  first  propo- 
sition, that  suc^r,  oil,  and  <riiin  cannot  turrn^h 
azote.  Is  there  a  chemist  of  tlie  present  day 
Kim  does  wA  believe^  aMwugb  lie  ts  unable  to 
prare  it  by  direct  exp^^nment.  that  a/ote  is  a 
compound  ?  The  sugar  thertfore  may  furnish 
its  elements,  although  we  cannot  detect  aaoto 
dnrin'.!  its  de.  ()in|M»siiion  \\\  our  laboratories. 
Ibit  let  us  wane  iliis  objection;  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  impugn  his  conchi^oas  on  other 

f rounds.  What  do  his  experimental  prove  ? 
n  the  first  place,  the  flict  which  we  have 
])eft)re  >.taled, — tliat  an  animal  cannot  bear  a 
sudden  and  permanent  change  in  its  diet  with- 
out injury;  and  in  the  next  niace,  that  a  hichly 
concentrated  diet,  or  foe!  a  In':  does  not 
contain  an  intermixture  of  ionutntive  parts,  is 
always  injuriottS. 

]M.  Majendie  has  h-Tuplf,  by  subsequent 
expenments,  funiishtd  evuluiice  against  his 
own  theory ;  for  a  dog  confined  on  a  diet  of 
white  bre-ad,  the  i:lulen  of  which  contains  an 
abundance  of  azote,  perished  like  tliose  fed  on 
sugar  or  gum.  AaiiMda,  monover,  which  were 
kept  upon  cheese,  and  even  upon  hard  !x)iled 
eggs,  became  di.seased,  and  yet  amm  is  a 
highly  azotised  principle,  while  silbunien  is 
considered  b^  Oenelius  «a  the  peculiar  aouic* 
of  all  tiw  amoaal  secretiont.* 

We  have  said  that  a  certain  volume  or  bulk 
aeema  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  wboleaome 
food ; — does  not  the  capacity  of  tiie  digestive 
orguns  snfticiently  sht)w  that  Nature  never  in- 
tended them  for  the  reception  of  highly-concen- 
trated fcod  ?  Hiis  truth  is  still  further  exem- 
plified by  the  very  Jiparincr  manner  in  which 
she  produces  concentraied  aliment;  the  sac- 
charine matter  of  esculent  fruits  is  generally 
blended  with  acidulous  ant!  mucilaginous  in- 
gredients, and  the  oleaginous  mutter  is  thus 
combined  with  the  farinaceous,  in  seeds,  keiu 
neb,  and  other  substances  of  this  description. 
"Ote  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  a  too  concen- 
tnited  diet  is  well  known  to  the  physician; 
and,  if  we  extend  our  observations  to  the  do- 
mestic animals  under  our  eaie,  we  shall  derive 
furtluT  '  i  i-l>  nce  of  this  important  fact.  A 
great  number  of  our  horses  are  fed  with  oats 
and  beans,  the  nutriment  of  which  is  con- 
densed into  a  much  smaller  space  than  it  could 
generally  be  in  natviral  provender;  and  these 
animals^  when  sup]M>rte<i  on  such  (bod,  are 
consequently  liable  to  various  ailmf-nts  orii^i- 
nating  from  disea.sed  action  lu  tlie  stoma  eh,  or 
from  general  plethora;  in  short,  it  need  scarcely 
be  remarked  that  horses  so  f^d,  and  unnatu- 
rally confined  in  stables,  require  to  be  bled 
and  pur^rcd  to  preserve  their  lives.  The  animal 
thus  abused  evidently  suffers  from  acidity,  aa 
we  find  him  frequently  eating  absorbent  earths 
with  ividity  t  Tlie  extraordinary  jxertions 
often  required  of  horses  render  it  necessaiy  that 

*  The  ingenioas  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  also 
»how  'hat  albumen  is  (he  parent  fluid  from  which 
other  principles  nay  be  formed;  hf>  found,  for  la- 
itanco,  ihat  it  wa«  convt^riible  into  gelatine  sdcI 
fibrinc  — i'Ai/.  Trans.  WK). 

t  The  habit  of  crib^bitiiig  nay  gcthuft  be  attii- 
batsd  la  snth  a  sowes* 
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(bey  ihaoM  be  better  fed  than  when  existing  in 
a  inoH'  natural  Ktatc;  and  sincf  tfH'\  do  not 
travel  so  well  with  a  full  stomiuli,  it  is  also 
aecenary  to  adopt  the  use  of  food  in  wbidi  Ibe 
nutriment  u  reduced  into  the  smallest  compMS. 
Post«hofseii  and  oth<>r«,  whose  motii  n  must  be 
rapid,  are  tlierefore  chiefly  feci  with  eoni  alone; 
but  what  is  tbe  «il«ct  i — fenoentatioa  iaiiead  of 
digestioii ;  as  the  iiitol««able  odour  whicb  lunils 
ii>  ill  tlic  *t.tl)lt-,  umli  r  >in  Ii  ('ir<  limsliinct"*,  .ind 
the  dect)mj)o»ed  gla.ss  of  its  windows  from  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  sctiog  upon  the  leed 
Cfintiiincfl  in  it,  suHideiitly  testify.  Did  it 
never  occur  lu  ilit  physiolo>;i.st,  that  had  Nature 
intended  suiimals  to  feed  only  u{>on  the  eon- 
ceiitrate<l  aliment  of  j^nnin  ons  and  1<  .,ni- 
minous  vegetables,  she  would  huvt;  »iipplii.-d 
them  with  an  apixiratus  by  which  they  might 
eenmrate  the  cban'  and  <itraw  from  the  grain  ? 

These  remarks  may  be  apphed  to  man  :  we 
Hhall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter  that  the 
use  of  choookie,  butter,  creeni,  susnr,  and  rich 
••ttcee,  without  e  due  admixtuie  of  bread,  po- 
tatoes, and  other  le«-«  torirfiilrat* <!  rdiment,  is 
tuvahabiv  Bpttcuded  witli  disordered  digestion. 
Uideie  the  lute  be  vitiated,  there  exists  an  in- 
attnctive  aversion  to  sudi  food — 

■  '  ■  "  — ■■>         **  the  BfodcM  tMte 
Htj«ets,  likehaae,  taeh  toaOMOUie  totcioiitBMi.** 

The  Kamtschatdales  are  frequently  com|)elled 
to  live  on  hsIiKiil,  but  they  Judiciously  form  it 
into  a  paste  with  saw-dust,  or  the  rasped  fibies 
of  indigenous  {ilants. 

Kii/ntii  I  nesx  and  digestihil'itii  i;f'  di^m  ul 
kinds  ofjood. — liefure  we  attempt  to  appreciate 
the  vaftie  of  die  dtfleient  articles  of  the  materia 
alimcntaria,  it  will  he  necossaiy  to  caution  the 
readfT  against  the  popular  error  of  regarding 
ike  terms  digestible  and  nutritive  as  synony- 
mous and  convertible.  A  sub^stnnrr  mnv  ho 
highly  nutritive  and  yet  be  digested  with  difli- 
cuily;  that  is  to  say^,  it  may  require  all  the 
powers  of  tlie  digestive  organs  to  convert  it 
into  chyle,  and  yet,  when  so  converted,  it  may 
afford  a  principle  of  highly-restorative  energy: 
this  is  tne  case  with  the  lattjr  and  oil/  ali- 
ments.* On  the  oontnury,  there  are  sub^mces 

which  apprirontly  pas>  out  of  tlie  stoinaili  with 
sufhcieni  readiness,  but  afford  but  little  com- 
;»rative  support  to  the  body. 

Writtis  on  dietetics  have  descanted  very 
learnedly  uj>ow  wiiai  they  please  to  term  the 
pen^robiliti/  and  dttfllraeeney  of  certain  ali* 
ments.  T-  ttie  tnrrnfr  we  are  qtiite  unable  (o 
attach  any  precise  meaning ;  wiUi  resjiect  to 
the  latter,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  intended  to 
express  a  hiuhly-nutritive  quality,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  indigestibiUty.  Heavy  ;yid  /ig/it, 
Bs  applied  to  food,  are  terms  equally  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  ought  never  to  be  introduced 
into  writings  which  aspire  to  the  chancto'  of 

Ehilosopliical  procision.   Tlie  obsenraiion  may 
e  extended  to  the  epithet  bUiou. 
It  is  only  neoesmiy  to  reflect  upon  the  che> 
mical  and  medMuiical  processes  1^  whidi  chy- 

*  It  has  hen  csknlatsd  that  aa  osaca  of  fat 
teal  aiMt  aatrimnit  sqaal  to  few  ovacM  of  laaa. 


mification  is  performed  in  the  stomachy  to  pv- 
ceive  that  the  digestibility  of  a  substance  may 
depend  upon  other  circumstances  than  that  of 
its  cliemical  coin}iosition.  Its  mechanical  state, 
with  regard  to  texture  and  oooststence^  is  of 
the  highest  importance ;  and  if  we  atteittpt  to 
deduie  any  law  upon  this  Nul>jcct.  from  the 
known  solubility  of  a  substance  out  of  tbe 
body,  we  shall  »U  into  several  fiital  errors.  It 
Will  he  nei  essary  to  investigate  tl)i«;  qni'»Hlion 
with  Nuiiie  attention  ;  for  it  not  only  explains 
the  relative  digestibilttY  of  alimenls»  but  fur- 
nx.hr".  tlx'  only  troe  Msts  §K  E  aystem  of 

skihul  cookery. 

The  healthy  stomach  disposes  most  readily 
and  eti'ectually  of  solid  food^  of  a  certain  specific 
degree  of  density,  which  nMiy  be  termnl  tu 
digvftitt-  tixture;  if  it  exceed  this,  it  will  re- 
quire a  gieater  length  of  time  and  more  active 
powers  to  complete  its  chymification ;  and  if 
a  approaches  too  nearlv  t>»  a  gelatinous  < ondi- 
tion,  the  stomach  will  )h  ec^ually  impeded  in 
its  o|>enition8.  It  Ls,  perliaps,  not  possible  to 
appreci.ite  or  cxpn  ss  tlie  e\a<  i  degree  of  firtn« 
ness  which  will  confer  tiie  highest  <xder  of 
digestibility  u|x>n  food;*  indeed  this  point 
mav  ^-arv  m  diflerent  inflividtiah;  hut  wp  nre 
taught  by  experience  that  no  meat  is  so  diges- 
tible as  tender  mutton:  when  well  conditioned, 
its  fibre  appears  to  possess  that  degree  of  con- 
sistence which  is  most  congenial  to  the  stomach ; 
and  in  this  country  it  is  jjerhaiis  more  univer- 
sally used  than  any  other  animal  food.  Wedder 
mutton,  or  the  fl(»h  of  the  castrated  animal,  is 
in  j)erfectioii  at  five  y<  ais,  and  is  by  far  the 
sweetest  and  most  digestible.  Ewe  mutton  is 
best  at  two  years  old.  Beef  appeals  to  be  not 
so  ea^v  of  dit'estion;  its  texture  is  liriner,  hut 
it  IS  equally  nutritive ;  much,  however,  will 
depend  u{x>n  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  mon  upon 
the  uielliud  of  cookery;  in  short,  it  would  b« 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  the  constnidioii 
of  any  scale  to  represent  the  nutritive  and  diges- 
tive qualities  of  the  different  species  of  food  : 
the  observations  here  introduced  are  merely 
noticed  for  the  sake  of  iUustating  those  general 
principles  whose  application  can  alone  aflbrd 

us  any  mtional  theory  of  diet. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  underMand  why  a 
certain  texuue  and  coherence  of  die  alhnent 

should  confer  upon  it  di^estihility  or  otherwise. 
Its  conversion  into  chyme  eti'ected  by  the 
solvent  power  of  the  gasfric  juice,  aided  by  the 
churning  which  it  undergoes  by  tlie  motions  of 
tbe  stomach ;  and  unless  the  substance  intro- 
duced posses.ses  a  suitable  degree  of  firmness, 
it  will  not  vield  to  such  motions:  this  is  (he 
case  wuh  M)ups  and  other  liquid  uliinonts  ;  m 
such  cases,  therefore,  nature  removes  th»?  wawtv 
part  befofe  digestion  can  be  carried  fivward. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  oils  are  digested  with 
so  much  difficulty;  and  it  is  probable  that 
jellies  and  otlier  glutinous  matters,  although 

*  Sooie  axiwtiasMts  wen  iastiiaied  Im  this  pas» 
poM  by  OoM«,  of  Gsnsva  }  Iml  tlw  egnchnlont  dfl> 

dncMl  from  ihem  arr  by  no  meant  utitfactory.  H« 
coofounda  aolnbility  with  digectibility,  which  ia  itMlf 
is  aatteisait  to  vHiata  his  laamlaf . 
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eontaiaing  the  elementi  of  nourbhraeni  in  the 

hiu'lif St  Kitrte  of  concentration,  are  not  digested 
wiiiiout  considerable  difficulty;  in  the  first 
pim,  on  account  of  their  evading  tiie  gntpplinsc 
pnwen  of  thf  >toni;ich,  anfl.  in  thr  next,  in 
coustiijUi'tice  of  iheir  tenacity  opposing  tlie 
absorption  of  their  more  fluid  parts.  I'or  these 
reasons  the  addition  of  isinglaas  and  other  glu- 
tinous matter  to  animal  brothSy  with  a  view  to 
render  tlieni  more  nutritive  tp  iiwalida,  ia  a 
quesliooable  custom. 

The  texture  of  animal  food  is  j^eatly  influ- 
f  TiM  i!  Sy  the  ;i^e,  sex,  habits,  condition,  diet, 
and  descnption  of  death  of  the  animal  which 
furnishes  it.    In  proportion  generally  to  the 
age,  its  flesh  is  coarser  and  more  firm  in  tex- 
ture,  as  every  one  must  have  noticed  in  eating 
biTds.   If  the  flesh  of  mutton  and  lamb,  beef 
and  veal,  are  compared,  tin  y  will  be  found  of 
a  different  texture ;  the  two  young  ineuts  are 
of  a  more  stringy,  indivisible  nature  than  the 
Otheis,  which  makes  them  harder  of  digestion. 
It  has  been  also  justly  obser\'ed  that  young 
animals  differ  fron]  old  ones  in  the  distribution 
of  the  &t,  which  in  the  latter  is  chiefly  collected 
in  masses  or  layers,  external  to  the  musdes; 
whtrea.s  in  the  forimr  it  is  niori'  interapersed 
among  tlie  muscular  fibres,  giving  the  fleah  a 
marbled  appearance,  fHiidi  is  i3way»  a  de- 
sirable property  of  biitclK-rs'  meat.   The  tex- 
ture  of^  fo^xl    will  also   vary   according  to 
the  wild  or  doraesticateil  state  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  that  of  the  former  is  more  den.««,  al- 
though highly  nutritive.   The  sex  also  modi- 
fies the  quality  of  the  flesh,  that  of  the  female 
beii^  always  more  delicate  and  finer-grained 
than  that  of  the  entire  male,  whose  fibres  are 
di-nser.    Tlie  influence  of  the  genit^il  organs 
upon  this  occasion  is  veiy  extraoidinaiy;  it  is 
geneially  believed  that  the  flavotir  of  the 
female  is  even   improved   hv  removiii'^  the 
ovaries,  or  $patfing  them,  as  it  is  called.  Eveiy 
day  the  testes  are  permitted  to  remain,  even 
though  totally  inactive  with  retrnrd  to  their 
proper  function;*,  injures  the  delicacy  of  the 
veal  of  the  Imll  calf;  and  an  animal  which  is 
not  m<!tTated  until  afler  puberty  always  retains 
iHiich  of  the  coarseness  of  the  entire  male. 
The  mode  of  killing  an  animal  has  been  con- 
sidered, from  the  remotest  ages,  as  ^pable  of 
affecting  the  quality  of  its  meat.   The  flesh 
of  hunted  animals  is  characterixed  by  peculiar 
tenderness;  the  same  eftct  is  produced  by  any 
lingering  deadl.   This  filct  probably  explains 
the  policy  of  those  oM  municipal  laws  winch 
ordained  that  no  iMitcber  should  ofler  or  expose 
any  bull-beef  for  sale  unless  it  bad  pveviously 
hff^n  baited  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  same  principle 
only  thiit  the  quality  of  pig's  flesh  could  be 
improved  by  the  horrid  cruelty  of  whipping 
them  to  death,  as  said  to  be  practised  by  llie 
Gerinaiiii.  The  action  of  vinegar,  administered 
to  an  animal  some  hours  before  killing  it,  is 
also  known  to  be  capable  of  rendering  its  flesh 
less  tough.    It  is  a  common  practice  in  the 
cMuntr)  to  give  a  spoonful  of  this  acid  to 
poultry,  wlien  they  are  intended  for  the  imsne- 
diate  aervioe  of  the  table. 


Nothinft,  however,  tends  more  efltctually  to 

nmeliorntc  the  rigidity  of  the  animal  fibre  than 
incipient  puUeluction.  The  length  of  time 
that  meat  ought  to  be  kept  after  it  is  killed 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  its  tendency  to 
uudeigo  the  putrid  fermentation,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  those  ciicutnstauceB  which  are  in- 
clined to  &vottr  it. 

Tlie  dremnstanoes  which  have  been  just 
eminieraled,  as  bein^;  cajiable  of  influencing 
the  texture  of  our  food,  and  consequently  its 
degree  of  digestibility,  are,  however,  unim- 
poi1  uit  ^vhen  conijiared  with  the  modifyincj 
powers  ot  cookery,  which  we  sltaii  now  proceed 
to  examine. 

CiHilcert/.  —  By  cookery,  abment.nrv  sub- 
stances undergo  a  twofold  cliatige ;  their  prin- 
ciples are  chanicalhf  modified,  and  their  tex- 
tures mechanicalli/  changed.  The  extent  and 
nature,  however,  of  the.se  changes  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  heat  hu 
been  applied  to  them ;  and  if  we  iaqoiie  into 
the  culinary  history  of  different  countries,  we 
shall  trace  its  connexion  with  the  fuel  most 
accessible  to  them.  This  fiict  readily  explains 
die  prevalence  of  the  peculiar  species  of 
cookery  whidi  distinguishes  the  French  table, 
and  which  ha^  uo  retierence,  as  some  liave 
imagined,  to  tlie  dietetic  theory  or  superior 
refinement  of  the  inliabitants. 

By  the  operation  of  btnling,  Uie  jmnciples 
not  properly  soluble  are  icnda«d  softer,  more 

Eulpy.  and,  conserjnently,  easier  of  digestion  ; 
ut  Uie  meat,  at  tlie  s<une  time,  is  deprived  of 
some  of  its  nutritive  properties  by  the  removal 
of  a  portion  of  its  aoluUe  constituents  :  the 
albumen  ami  gelatin  are  also  acted  upon ;  the 

former  beiey  solidifie*!,  and  the  latter  converted 

into  a  gelatinous  substance.  If,  therefore,  our 
meat  be  bmled  too  long  or  too  fiet,  we  shall 

obtain,  where  the  al!>i!men  predominates,  as  in 
beef,  a  hard  and  indigestible  mass,  like  an 
overboiled  tgfi  or  where  the  gelatin  ^nedo- 
minates.  as  in  yonnt;  meats,  such  as  real,  a 
gtilatuious  substance  equally  injurious  to  the 
digestive  organs.  Young  and  viscid  (bod, 
therefore,  as  veal,  chickeas,  &c.,  is  more 
wholesome  when  roasted  than  when  boiled, 
and  is  ea.sier  digested.  Dr.  Prout  has  very 
justly  remarked  that  the  boiling  temperature  is 
too  high  for  a  great  many  of  the  processes  of 
cookinjj,  and  tliat  a  lower  temperature  and  a 
greater  time,  or  a  speck*  of  i^'iaionf  are  better 
adapted  for  most  of  diem.  This  is  notorious 
with  substance  t  f- rded  to  Ik- .li/rufv/,  which, 
even  in  cookcry-liooks,  are  directed  to  be  boikd 
ilowly,  (that  is,  not  at  all,)  and  for  a  consi- 
derable time.*  The  ^nocancc  and  prejudice 
existing  on  these  points  is  very  great,  and  com- 
bated with  difficulty;  yet,  when  we  take  into 
arrmmt  their  importance,  and  how  intimately 
they  are  connected  with  health,  tliey  will  be 
found  to  deserve  no  small  share  of  our  attention. 
The  loss  oocuriooed  by  boiling  partly  depends 

*  Henee  H  b  that  bsef>tea  and  amMsn^aa  avs 
much  more  calculated  for  invalids  than  the  hiMhs 
«f  disss  nsati. 
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HfMB  tlM  milkamg  of  the  &t,  but  chiefly  from 
Ute  solution  of  th«  gdatine  and  qsmanone; 

muttoii  nanenlly  lowst  ahout  one-fifth,  and 
beef  about  oiie-fourlJi,  of  its  ori>„'iiiaI  wi  i  jit. 
Boiling  is  paittculariy  amjlicable  to  vegetables, 
mderio;  them  move  soitiUe  in  the  stonach, 
an<l  (Ifprivinc  ihi  in  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  atTf  so  lujuriuus  to  weak  stomachs.  But, 
•van  in  this  caae,  Ae  operaikNi  may  be  earned 
to  an  injurious  fxtf-rit  :  thus  potntnes  are  fre- 
quently  boiled  to  Uie  ataUi  of  a  dry  insipid 
powder,  mst>-,td  of  being  preserved  in  that  state 
in  whitl)  tiif  i>arts  of  whi(  li  tliey  are  composed 
are  rendered  ^v(i  uud  uelaiuiuus,  ito  as  U>  retain 
their  shape,  ajid  yet  be  very  easily  separated. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  the  cabbage  trioe  and 
ctmte  are  frequently  not  boiled  lonsr  enough, 
in  whiih  ^taic  they  are  highly  indigent! bii-.  Jii 
this  process  it  i;;  ncfHsiaiy  to  pay 
aoma  attention  to  die  quality  of  die  water 
employ-  !  tt  us.  mutton  boiled  in  V::-(lv,nrr  j 
is  more  tender  and  juicy  tliau  wbeti  mil  wattr 
la  used ;  whfle  vefetables,  on  die  contrair,  are 
rendered  liaitler  and  Icaa  digatiUewfaaBi  ooikd 
in  hard  water. 

Bf  the  process  of  rdosfn^,  the  iibrino 
corruKate<l,  tlie  albumpn  coau'ulated,  the  fet 
liquihed,  and  the  water  eva^xjrated.  As  the 
^pamkm  ppocaeJif  the  sor&ce  becomes  first 
brown,  and  tlien  scorched,  and  the  tendinous 
parts  are  rendered  softer  and  gluey.  Care 
should  always  be  taken  that  the  meat  should 
not  be  oser^doiMV  oor  ou^t  it  to  be  utukr- 
iremei;  for  aldMai^  in  this  latter  ttate  it  may 
contain  mor*^  nutriment,  yet  it  will  !  .  !> 
digestible,  on  account  of  tlie  density  of  its  ttx- 
tme.  TUa  het  has  been  satisfiurtorily  proved 
bv  tlip  rxpf  rimcnLs  of  Sjvallaiifciiii  ;*  aiul  Mr. 
tluiiter  (>i>^'n  tliat  iHnltd-,  ami  rvastedy  and 
avcn  putrid  meat,  is  easier  of  digestion  than 
that  which  is  raw."f  Auinial  matter  loses 
more  by  roasting  than  by  U>ilinj^ ;  ii  luts  been 
alaiad  abovey  tnt  by  this  latter  process  mutton 
loses  one-fifth,  and  beef  one-fourth;  but  by 
roasting,  these  meats  lose  about  one-third  of 
their  weight.  In  roasting,  the  loss  arises  from 
the  meltijig  out  of  the  £it,  and  the  evapoiatioa 
of  tha water;  but  tite  mrtiitHNn  natter nanania 
condensed  in  the  cooked  solid ;  whereas,  in 
boiling,  the  gelatine  is  partly  ^Mstracted. 
Roaaied  mv,  tfaerefon,  move  nutntiTe  dwn 

boiled  mr;it-.* 

Hie  proctjiW  of  Jrying  is,  jvrhaps,  the  most 
uhjoctioaable  of  all  the  culinary  operations. 
Th(  hint  is  applied  through  the  medium  <■>( 
boilmg  ud,  or  iad,  which  is  tiius  rendered 
erapyreumatic,  and  therefore  eitranely  liable 
to  aisagree  with  the  stomach. 

By  broiling,  the  sudden  browning  or  harden- 
ing of  the  surface  prevents  the  evaporation  of 
the  juices  of  the  meatt  which  impaita  a  peculiar 
tenderness  to  it   It  it  die  Ibrin  seleeled,  ai 

*  Spallonzani  on  Digestion,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

t  Hunter  un  thr  Animal  Economy,  p.  220. 

t  It  fakt  bem  computed  that,  from  the  dissipation 
«(  the  nutritive  juicM  by  boiling,  one  pound  of 
wmmiti  sentains  as  mack  aoawshnwat  as  twe  qf 
boiled  meat. 


the  most  eligible,  by  those  who  seek  tn  inri|0^ 
rate  Uiemsdvea  by  the  ait  of  trahimg. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  process  of  bakm^ 

de|H-iids  u|H)n  the  substance  beiii'4  heated  in  a 
confined  snace,  which  does  not  permit  the 
escape  of  tta  funet  arising  Irara  it;  the  meat 
is  thererore,  from  the  retention  of  its  juices, 
rendered  mora  sapid  and  tender.  But  baked 
maaia  am  not  so  easily  digealed,  on  aceonnt  of 
the  greater  retention  nf  their  oils,  which  are, 
moreover,  tn  an  eiupyreumatic  state.  Such 
dishes  aooordingly  nequiie  the  stimulus  of  va- 
rious condimentif  to  inemia  the 
powers  of  the  slomacli. 

Artictft  of  dirt. — Were  we  to  follow  the 
steptof preced  ing  writm  <m  d^tetics,  we  ahonld 
present  a  catalogue  of  the  nutrientia,  and  intvm- 
diK  e  under  each  article  a  history  of  its  compo- 
sitjon  andt^uahties;  but  the  utility  of  general 
principles  is  to  abbreviate  labour,  and  lo  daM 

under  (listimt  '  -  il>  llir^r  rf.nrks  whidk  WOtfe 
previously  scattered  and  uttconuected. 

We  km  aeen  that  the  nutiitive  (ptaKtiea  of 
a  substance  deitend  upc^n  its  composition  ;  but 
that  its  dig^iDihty  may  be  intluenced  by  va^ 
nous  medMinieal  oauaea.  It  la  by  mdi  tests 
that  we  have  now  to  examine  the  scverd  rlas^ 
of  food,  and  to  assign  to  tlie  individual  bodies 
which  they  embcica  their  lelalift  value  as  atti- 
ckaofdiet. 

MUk  is  the  only  natritire  fluid  with  which 
nature  has  presented  us  ;  but  if  we  examine 
its  chemical  composition,  we  shall  aooa  dia- 
cover  that  it  possesses  an  ingredient  which  is 
instantly  coaijruhUed  in  the  stomach  ;  so  that, 
111  iiict.  It  must  be  r^arded  as  a  mixttue  of 
solid  and  liquid  alinncnt ;  the  latter,  however, 
considerably  exceeding  the  former  in  quantity, 
and  thereby  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  a 
greater  portion  of  fluid  than  of  solid  tnatiac,  for 
the  reparation  of  that  liabiiual  wa"«te,  upon 
which  the  necesj>ity  uf  alimentary  supplies  is 
founded. 

Aithoitgb  recent  milk  appears  as  a  homoge- 
neous liquid,  it  may  be  resolved,  partly  by 
standing,  and  partly  by  agents  that  ao  not  es- 
sentially alter  ue  nature  of  its  components,  into 
thjee  prtwriwale  ingredienUy  the  crmm,  caft^ 
and  whetf. 

1.  Tlie  cream  rises  to  the  surfux  of  tiie  milk, 
after  it  has  stood  ftnr  some  hotns,  and  nay  be 
skimmed  off,  and  thus  separated  frr  tti  w  It 
appears  to  possess  many  of  the  pro^>erties  of 
oil,  is  smooth  wd  unctuous  to  die  toach,  and 
stains  ( 'i  th  in  the  same  manner  as  othpr  tmp- 
tuous  sul>Mtances.  By  st;inding  for  i>ome  days 
it  beeomes  giadually  thicker,  and  at  lengdi 
forms  a  soft  solid,  in  which  the  flavour  of  cream 
is  no  longer  perceived,  and  that  of  cheese  is 
substituted  in  its  place.  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Benelios,  cream  is  a  congpoond 
imdy,  consisting  of  butter,  4*5 ;  cheese  3*5 ; 
and  whey,  92  parts  :  but  since  the  whey  holds 
certain  ssdts  in  solution,  we  may  ransider  the 
whole  of  the  solid  malivr  oontained  incraamas 
amounting  to  12-5  percent.  When  cream  is 
agitated,  as  is  done  oy  the  common  process  of 
auiiiuig,itisaepBi»iedjMotw9f«iis:  athick 
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aaitnal  oil,  well  knuw  n  1>y  the  name  uf  butttr, 
Wld  a  fluid  wbicli  {xsHst  sses  exactly  the  sainc 
properties  as  milk  lliat  has  bocii  de|)riv«l  of  its 
cream.  Tliis  change  has  been  suppijsed  to  be 
owing  to  the  combination  of  the  cream  willi  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  it  takes  place, 
though  perhaps  not  equally  well,  in  vessels  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exclmled. 

2.  \\  hen  roilk,  either  deprived  or  not  of  iu 
cveun,  is  mixed  with  oertain  substances,  or  al- 
lowed to  stand  till  it  becomes  sour,  it  undergoes 
a  change  which  is  called  coagulation,  con.sisting 
of  its  separation  into  a  wlid  suHstance  termed 
cuni,  and  a  fluid  callod  )(  /,(  //.  T!iis  ehaii^f 
may  Ix*  i  tlt  cted  by  several  agenl-s,  such  iis  alco- 
hol, u<  laiiiie,  and  all  a.stringent  vegetables;  by 
acids,  au<i  mnnv  noiitial  s;i!t3;  by  giim.  "^n'jfar, 
and  more  paiucularly  by  the  gastric  June,  llie 
effect  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  affinity  of 
tlie  coagulating  substance  for  water,  the  curd, 
beini;  princt|)ally  albumen,  having  very  little 
attinity  for  the  same;  but  this  theory  can  hardly 
expliua  the  operation  of  the  gastric  juice :  the 
innision  of  a  piece  of  calFs  stomach,  not  larger 
than  a  fialf  tnnvn,  will  (oagulale  a  quantity  of 
nuik  sufficient  for  making  a  cheese  of  sixty 
pou ods  w^ht,  although  Ite  quantity  of  coagu- 
lating matter  cannot  in  this  case  exceed  a  few 
grains. 

3.  W/iev,  or  the  liquid  which  remains  after 
the  separation  of  the  curd,  is  a  thin  ami  almost 
trans|)areut  fluid,  of  a  yellow  j»h-green  colour, 
and  a  pleasant  sweetish  taste.  It  still  contains, 

Smerally,  a  portion  both  of  curd  and  of  butter ; 
e  former  of  which  may  be  sejKirated  by  a 
boiling  heat,  in  the  form  of  coaguUun.  The 
battery  matter  also  Separates  by  heat,  especially 
if  the  whey  be  previously  allowed  to  Wome 
sour.  Whev  ciJiitain>,  indeed,  in  its  ntint 
State,  some  acetic  acid.  \Mien  whey,  which 
has  been  deprived  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
butter  and  rurd,  is  -ilmvly  eva|X'riii d,  ir  viiMs 
iJie  peculiar  substance  termed  "  sii(;ar  <>/  miik," 
which  may  be  obiainttl,  by  clarification  with 
whites  of  etgs,  in  the  form  of'cT\>t  iIs.  llie 
presence  of  this  saccliarine  niatier  held  lu  solu- 
tion in  whey  enables  that  Huid  to  undergo  the 
vinous  fermentation;  and  it  is  ai cijalin'^Iy  fm- 
ployed  by  the  Tartars  for  inakuii,'  a  sort  of 
wine,  which  is  csilled  A'ouw/m.  For  this  pur- 
pose loare's  miJk  is  selected,  as  containing  a 
larger  portion  of  sugar  than  that  of  the  cow. 
^\  hey  also  contains  several  saline  bodies,  viz. 
muriate  ^'  potasif  phosphatt*  irf  lime  atid  of 
wm,  and  tulpkate  potaat ;  and  a  peculiar 
tnumal  mnth  i\  which  gives  a  precipil  il<-  \\  \\\\ 
iufiision  of  galb,  and  affords  carbonate  of  am- 
monia by  distillation. 

Alrhoir^li  natmv  lia<  )MTSciitr<!  vis  witli  this 
compound  Huid  for  the  pnrposis  uf  ni  uiisli- 
ment,  and  although  it  is  evident  that  its  s.  v,  r^u 
ingredients  arc  whulesome,  aii'l  ili  -i.  in  1  h  r  the 
various  objects  of  aliment,  yet,  when  M;j>.ir«ted 
by  art,  they  are  frequently  uttwdcome  to  the 
stomach;  that  viscus  would  appear  to  dislike 
the  interference  of  the  cook,  in  the  performance 
of  an  analysis  which  its  o\mi  jiDUtrs  arc  so  well 
calculated  to  effect.  We  are  well  assured 
that  the  fint  process  which  takes  place  m  the 
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stomach  for  the  chymiiicatiou  uf  milk,  is  its  se- 
paration into  curd  and  whey  ;  and  yet  the  former 
of  these  substances,  when  obtained  by  art,  fre- 
quently proves  highly  oppressive  to  the  stf>- 
niiich,  and  sonu;limes  ocaLsioiis  obstrutliuns  in 
the  bowels.  Chfete^  again,  which  is  nutliing 
more  than  the coaguluro  of  milk,pre^wd,  salte<^l, 
and  partly  dried,  wiUi  a  poriion  nf  butter, 
which,  having  lieen  enveloped  in  the  curd,  is 
notaftenvaids  sepamble,  is  one  of  the  least  di- 
gestible of  our  aliments,  and  is  oiilv  ailajilid  to 
Strong  stomachs,  and  to  such  persons  aii  use 
great  and  constant  exercise.  When  tamtedf 
it  is  still  innrc  injurious-,  from  acquiring  a  tena- 
city of  texture  highly  hostile  to  the  di^cative 
function  of  the  stomach.  Buttery  from  its  oily 
nature,  is  ajit  to  disagreewith  delicale  stnmnchs, 
and  when  n  iKioivd  empyreumatic  by  htal,  pro- 
duces heartburn  and  Other  distressing  .sym- 
ptoms. Whey  differs  considerably  in  its  dietetic 
>'aliie,  according  to  the  method  em})loyed  for 
its  se()aration.  When  this  is  cHe  ti  d  bv  rcunt  t, 
it  always  holds  a  portion  of  cream  and  curd 
suspended  in  it,  besides  xts  quantity  of  sugar. 
It  IS,  thcrefon^,  roiisidt  rably  luilrittve;  but  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  mure  acescent  than  milk,  and 
hence  it  is  liable  to  produce  flatulence  in  ihme 
whoso  stomachs  are  tlisposed  to  encourage  fer- 
mentation. Whey  that  has  Iweii  produced  by 
spontaneous  coogiilatton  always  contains  less 
nutritive  m.ittcr,  is  more  acid,  and  consequf^ntly 
more  objectionable,  uiUess,  jierhajw,  iis  a  di  ink 
in  certain  statea  of  fever. 

From  this  account  of  the  com]>osition  of 
milk,  several  properties  of  the  entire  Huid  may 
be  understood.  Hy  boiling  it,  its  albuminous 
part  is  not  coagulated  into  am:Ls:»  like  the  white 
of  an  e^,  on  account  of  the  large  quant  iiy  of 
watt  r  l!iii  uj'i  NN'.ich  it  is  diffust  d  ;  but  a  thin 
pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  which,  if  removed, 
IS  immediately  replaced  by  another;  and  thus 
the-  ulio'c  of  albumen  may  be  sejiarated  in 
Slit  t  e-ssiie  potliotis.  The  ell'ect  of  this  process 
is  therefore  to  diminish  the  nutritive  quality  of 
the  milk  ;  b  it  it  may  at  the  same  timo  rrtuliT 
it  more  e;Lsily  digestible.  We  ha\e  kmnvu 
many  invalids  who  could  take  boiled  milk,  but 
were  unable  to  bear  tliat  ttuid  in  its  natural 
state. 

Miik,  in  its  dietetic  relations,  may  Iw  consi- 
dered a:i  intermediate  between  animal  and  vege- 
table food :  it  is  easily  assimilated,  and  tlieiclbre 
affords  a  quick  supply  of  aliin<  nt  to  the  sysleni, 
while  it  does  tKH  excite  that  dci^jree  of  vascuUur 
action  which  is  produced  by  other  animal  mat- 
l«-'TS.  Its  nutritive  powers  m  i\  lu  imn  ixd  l,v 
various  additions,  which  have  also,  on  mjuio 
occasions,  the  eflect  of  correcting  its  natural 
teiulencv  to  acidity,  and  on  othi  rs,  that  of  ob- 
vialing  the  coslivencss  which  it  is  liable  to 
Oixa'-KJii ;  such  objects  are  sometimes  fullilled 
by  addii)'.;  oatmeal  gruel  to  it.  In  cert  liu  states 
of  orjanic  disease,  we  have  found  that  imlk, 
impregnated  with  the  fatty  matter  of  nmtlon 
suet,  is  a  valuable  iulicle  of  diet :  such  a  repast 
is  best  prepired  by  inserting  the  suet  in  a  mus- 
lin bag,  and  then  simmering  it  with  the  milk. 

Befiwe  quitting  this  subject,  it  is  necesiauy  to 
obierve  tmt  there  exists  some  dMerence  in  die 
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com|>usiUuu  uf  ihti  milk  of  difTerent  ;iniiii.ils». 
That  of  the  human  subject  is  much  tbrnntT  Uian 
cow'»  milk ;  i$  uf  a  bluer  ooloiur,  and  contains 
mttctt  more  saochiu-me  matter.  It  also  yields  a 
larger  proportion  of  cream,  but  from  whidi  the 
butler  caimot  be  aepaimted  by  agitation.  It 
depasits  a  part  of  it*  Curd  hj  mere  repoae. 
As»es'  milk  Ix  ars  a  stronger  resemMaiic  l-  to 
kuoMui  milk  than  to  anv  other;  it  contains 
more  sttgar  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  curd  is  so  considerable  as  pvrn  to 
ieparate  on  standing,  before  the  milk  becunieji 
aour.  Goat's  milk  jpields  a  remarkably  thick 
and  unctttOtiB  eicaiii»  and  abounds  alao  in 
curd. 

Ffigs  i"  point  of  nutriment  and  digestibility, 
may  be  chissed  next  to  milk  ;  but  their  quali- 
ties will  greatly  depend  uixjn  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  cooked.  When  raw, 
they  are  certainly  not  so  easily  digested  as 
when  lightly  boiled,  so  as  slightly  to  coagulate 
their  albuinimnis  iiririciplc  :  l)ut  i("thi;«  j>r<K(  >s 
be  csarhed  too  hx^  they  are  converted  into  a  bard 
mass,  wludi  requiiea  a  \mt^  period  fot  their 
di'^cstion :  but  tiiis  is  mixli  acri  Icrated  by  the 
use  of  vinegar  as  a  conduncnt.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  quality  of  singularly 
affectincT  somp  stomachs;,  rvrn  in  the  sin;ilU>t 
quaniity ;  while  they  do  not  ^oduce  any  un- 
ea<<y  impreaakms  on  others.  W  e  are  aoqtiainted 
wiUi  a  {»prson  who  constantly  finds  an  ejrg  to 

{)ruduci:  uneasiness  when  his  stomach  is  in  the 
eajt  derau'^ed,  but  who  can  eat  them  with  im- 

Sinity  at  all  other  times,  it  is  a  notorious  ikct 
at  egcs,  when  ittw,  ai«  laxative,  and  when 
cooked  are  apt  to  produce  c()stiv(  ri('ss. 

Fiih  baa  been  generally  considered  as  hold- 
ing a  middle  ranic  between  the  flesh  of  warm* 
bUxxit  d  animals  and  vegetable  foiij.  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  nutritive  tlism  mutton  or  beef ;  but 
die  health  and  vigour  of  the  inhnbilants  of 
fishinrr-tnwns  pvidcntly  prove  that  it  in  suffi- 
ciently iiuuri^hiiig  fur  all  lite  purposes  of  active 
life :  but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  a  large 
quantity  is  requisite ;  aiul  tlic  apprtite  rftiims 
at  sliorter  intervals  than  those  \%hicli  utcur  dur- 
ing a  diet  of  meat.  Mor  docs  this  species  of 
food  pfoduce  the  same  stimulus  to  the  body ; 
the  pulse  is  not  strcn^hencd  as  after  a  repast 
of  flesh ;  and  that  fi  bnli-  excitement  which 
attends  the  digestion  of  the  more  nutritive  viands 
is  not  experienced.  Hence  fish  aflbrds  a  most 
valuable  article  of  dif  l  to  invalids  labouring 
under  particular  disorders;  for  it  furnishes  a 
chyle  moderately  nutritive,  but,  at  the  aa«ne 
time,  not  Iii^jhly  stinuilant.  From  tlip  iialuro 
of  Its  ic'Muff,  u  dots  iiut  rt*<iuire  a  laltunous 
operation  of  the  stomach  ;  althoutrh  it  is  sufll- 
cicnllv  :*olid  to  rf^sruo  it  from  those  objections 
which  ha%'e  been  urged  against  liquid  or  gela- 
tinous food.  From  we  olMervations  ^ust  o^ed 
upon  the  nutritive  powers  of  fish,  it  must  fol- 
low that  such  a  diet  is  not  calculated  to  restore 
power  to  habits  debilitated  by  disease,  and 
should  never  be  directed  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  from  the  conviction  that  the  di- 
gestive powers  arc  unable  to  convert  stronger 
aliment  into  chyle.  The  iockeys  who  vatte 
themtdoet  at  Newmariket  m  Older  to  icdace 


ihtir  wcinlil,  arc  never  allowed  meal  when  fish 
can  be  oinained.  l)u  account  of  the  low  sti- 
mulant power  of  fish,  it  requires  the  aacisi- 
ance  of  condiment ;  ai^  on  this  account  salt 
appears  to  be  an  essential  accompaniment. 

Viab  have  been  arranged  under  three  divi- 
rions,  vis.  /reMk-vticr  Jith,  t^t-^uattr  jCcA,  md 
shell jhh;  but,  sitK  o  the  va!(ie  of  these  ani- 
mals as  articles  of  food  has  an  intiniate 
fetation  to  the  cotonr  and  texture  of  dwir 
mn^clrs,  and  to  their  gelatinous  or  oily  quali- 
ties. It  Will  be  expedient  to  consider  their 
several  vanenes  with  reference  to  such  con- 
ditions. Turbot,  cod,  whitinu%  haddock, 
tluuuder,  and  sole,  are  the  leu^l  heating  of  the 
more  nutritive  species;  and  the  flakiness  of  the 
fish,  and  its  opaque  appenmnoe  after  being 
cooked,  may  be  considered  as  true  indicatioiis 
of  it^  gixxlness ;  for  when  the  muscles  n  inain 
semi-transparent  and  bhiishy  after  suthcieat 
boiling,  we  may  reject  it  as  inferior  in  value^ 
or  not  in  season.  When  the  fisli  is  in  lii'jh 
perfection^  there  is  also  a  layer  of  white  cunly 
matter,  resemblitig  coagulated  albumen,  totep* 
posed  hetwe.  n  its  flakes.  The  whiting  is  well 
adapted  for  weak  stomachs,  on  account  of  the 
little  viscidity  whidi  it  poneases  ;  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  tender,  whitP,  and  delicate,  and 
conveys  hullicieut  imUiiiient  with  but  little 
stimulus  to  the  system.  The  haddock  much 
resembles  it,  but  is  firmer  in  texture.  Cod 
has  a  more  deane  fibre  than  the  two  fiinaer, 
and  contains  also  more  glutinous  matter :  it  i!» 
an  excellent  aliment,  but  upon  the  whole  is  not 
quite  so  digestible  as  whiting  or  Inddodt.  It 
is  generally  preferred  when  hi-ye;  but  such 
&di  are  frequently  coarae.  Tlie  haddock  is 
certainly  better  when  it  does  not  exceed  a 
middling  size.  Turbot  is  an  excellent  article 
of  food ;  but  it  is  usually  rendered  difficult  of 
digestion  by  the  quantity  of  lobster  sauce  with 
which  it  i^;  eaten.  Snlr  teiitlfr,  ;n"l  ypt 
suthciently  tirm ;  it  is  llierelore  easy  ol  diges- 
tioQt  and  affords  proper  nutriment  to  delicate 
stomachs.  It  is  necessary  to  stale  that  eveiy 
part  uf  the  !»ame  fish  is  not  equally  digestible; 
and  it  unfortunately  happens  that  those  whkh 
are  considered  the  most  delicious  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  exceptionable :  the  pulpr» 
gelatinous  skin  of  the  turiMjt,  and  the  glutinous 
parts  about  the  bead  of  the  cod,  am  very  apt 
to  disagree  with  invalids.  Salmon  may,  pa* 
bails,  Ik-  considered  the  most  nutritive  of  our 
fisli ;  but  it  is  heating  and  oily,  and  not  \&y 
digestible :  and  persons,  even  vridi  stfong  sto- 
machs, are  frequently  vindcr  tlu'  necessity  of 
taking  some  stimulant  to  assist  its  digestion. 
The  addition  of  lobster  saoet  lenders  it  still 
more  unwholesome  :  the  best  condiment  thst 
can  be  used  is  vaiegar.  As  connected  with  Ae 
time  of  spawning,  the  season  of  the  year  has 
the  most  decided  mfluence  upon  the  quality  of 
salmon.  It  is  in  tlie  higliest  perfection,  or 
in  teason^  as  it  is  termed,  some  time  previous 
to  its  spawning ;  the  ftesh  is  then  firm  and  deli- 
cious ;  whereas,  after  this  event,  it  is  fce  saw 
time  unfit  for  fo(x].  Salmon  trout  is  Tint  sr> 
rich  and  oily  as  the  salmon ;  although,  there- 
Ibfe,  it  is  leal  nutritive,  it  is  a«  the  wne  tisw 
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leas  heating  and  more  digestible.  Eels  are 
extremely  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  oil  which  they  contain.  Frttm 
these  observatmns,  the  ndue  of  fi«h  may  b« 
•ppreciated,  and  fhe  qtalities  which  entitle 
tnem  to  Lk-ction  easily  understoofl.  Firmiirss 
of  texturCj  whiteness  of  muscle,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  oOinen  and  vucidilj,  eve  tiw  cnenm- 
vtances  whkli  render  them  aooepttble  to  week 
stomachs. 

S/trli  Ji$h  have  been  gieeily  extolled  by 

somt'  physicians  as  nutritive  and  tnsily  diges- 
tible articles  of  food.    It  will  be  necetiiiary  to 
enroine  this  question  by  the  application  of 
those  principles  which  w»-  liav  e  fiidtavourwl  to 
establish.    Oysters  would  up|)ear  lo  tiijoy  a 
reputation  which  they  do  not  deserve:  When 
eeten  cold  they  arc  frequently  distressii^  to 
week  stomachs,  and  require  the  aid  of  pepper 
ns  a  >tiimilant;  and  since  they  are  usually 
swallowed  wttbout  masticatioiiy  the  stomacb 
has  an  additkmal  labour  to  penbrm,  in  otder 
to  rt.durc  tliein  infri  r  fu  nic.     When  conke<l 
tiiey  are  mill  ]em  digestible,  on  account  of  the 
change  produced  upon  their  albtiminous  prin- 
ci|)!c.     It  i.*!,  howcviT,  certain  that  ihcv  arc 
nourish  inus  :ind  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  niiiritive  mattwin  a  small  oompass.  It 
is  pquully  f  If  ir  that  oysters  have  orra^ionally 
produced  mjurious  effects;*  these  huve  been 
attributed  to  thdr  having  lain  on  coppery  bedsy 
but  this  idea  is  entirely  unfounded,  and  arose 
merely  from  the  green  colour  which  they  often 
acquire,  tlie  cause  of  which  is  now  generally 
understood,  being  sometimes  an  operation  of 
nature,  but  more  genemlly  produced  by  art, 
by  placing  them  iri    i    itualion  where  tlurf 
is  a  great  deixMite  from  the  sea,  coosistiug  of 
dke  vegetable  genns  of  marine  amferme  and 
fiici,  and  which  impart  their  colour  to  the 
oyster.    For  this  object  the  Dutch  formerly 
carried  oysters  from  our  coasts,  and  deposited 
them  on  their  own.  Nati\c  oyster?:,  transjiorted 
into  the  Colchester  beds,  skkju  ahsuiuc  a  green 
colour.    Where  this  food  has  produced  a  fit 
of  indigestion,  it  hru  ovidently  ari!>en  from  tlic 
indigestible  nature  of  Uic  oyster,  and  Uie  state 
of  the  individual's  stomach  at  the  time ;  and 
had  such  a  person  indulged  to  the  same 
amount  in  any  equally  indigestible  aliment, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  ha\e 
exp«ienced  similar  effect*.  Oysters  cast  their 
spawn,  which  the  dredgers  call 'the  spat,  in 
the  month  of  May,  after  wliich  they  are  sick 
and  unht  for  food;  but  in  June  and  July  they 
begin  to  mend,  and  in  Angiut  they  are  per^ 
fectly  well.     We  therefore  sett  die  cousc  of 
their  going  out  of  season,  and  ^scover  the 
origin  of  the  old  maxim,  that  an  oyster  is  never 
good  except  when  ih»  rc  is  an  r  in  the  month. 
Lobsters  are  ctrtainly  nutritive;  but  they  are 
exposed  to  the  same  objection  on  the  ground 
of  indigestibility ;  and  such  has  been  their 
effect  upon  certain  stomachs,  as  to  liave  excited 
a  suspicion  of  their  containing  some  poisonous 
phudpie ;  they  have  been  known  to  occasion 

*  IfediedTrBiMaitiiensertlMCenwef  Phiai- 
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pam  in  the  throat,  and,  besides  eruptions  upon 
the  skin,  to  extend  tlieir  morbid  influence  to 
the  production  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and 
affection  of  the  joints.   As  found  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  they  are  generally  undertmiled,  , 
with  a  view  to  their  Ix-tter  keeping  ;  and  in  that 
case  they  are  highly  indigestible.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  the  enh.   8hrimf»  ato 
a  stx'cie.s  of  sea  crah,  'vlii.  h  rarA'  in  their  colour 
and  size,  and  are  toiisuk  red  easier  of  diction 
<ban  the  preceding  articles.  The  mussel  is  a 
species  of  bivalve  which  is  more  solid,  and 
quite  as  indigestible  as  any  animal  of  the 
same  tribe.  The  common  people  considerthem 
as  poisonous,  and,  in  eatinjj  tnem,  take  out  a 
part  in  which  th^siippose  the  poison  princi- 
•paWy  to  reside.   This  is  a  dark  part,  which  is 
the  heart,  and  is  quite  innocuous:  the  fact, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  species 
of  bivahe  ha.s  been  known  to  kill ;  but  proba- 
bly not  mwe  frequeotly  than  any  other  indt* 
gtt«ible  stthaiance.  Our  amnis  abound  widi 
instances  of  the  dcletorionf;  propr  rl  it  v  of  melon, 
cucumbers,  &cc.  and  yet  no  one  will  contend 
dutt  any  poison,  ])ro]'>erly  so  called,  resides  in 
such  vegetables.  The  jioculiar  cutaneous  efflo- 
rescence which  is  iiruduced  by  the  imperfect 
digeartkm  of  shell  nsh,  has  been  observed  to 
occur  more  frcqncTitly  in  cases  where  the  fish 
has  bf-en  stale  or  tainted,  although  it  also 
happens  where  HO  sttdi  trror  am  be  suspected. 

It  lia.s  been  usual  to  attribute  all  the  cuta- 
neous aliections  which  follow  the  liberal  use 
of  fish  as  depending  upon  the  sympathy  of 
the  skin  with  the  stomach.  This,  we  believe, 
is  in  general  the  true  explanation,  since  the 
efTect  is  nicreh  teinponir>';  and  wlien  tlie  pro- 
cess of  digestion  is  finished,  it  departs.  Its 
departure  may  even  be  hastened  hy  the  opera- 
tion  of  an  emetic  removfalgdie  noxious  aliment. 
At  the  same  time  the  fact  roust  not  be  over- 
looked, that  the  oily  principle  upon  which 
depends  the  odour  of  certain  nsli,  is  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  iind  earned  into  the 
b!>KKl ;  this  is  endent  fi-om  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  flesh  of  certain  birds  who  lire  tipon  fish. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  persons  confined 
fbrany  length  of  time  to  a  diet  of  fish  secrete, 
a  sweat  of  a  rancid  smell.  It  is  not  therefore 
improbable  that  certain  ctitaneous  diseases 
may  be  produced,  or  at  least  aggravattMl,  by 
sudi  diet ;  and  in  hot  climates  this  effiect  may 
be  less  questionable.  The  priests  of  Egypt 
may  therefore  have  been  prohii)ited  firom  eating 
fish  upon  just  principles,  in  order  that  the 
leprosy  might  be  averted ;  and  the  grei^  legb- 
lator  of  the  .Tews  was,  no  doubt,  influenced 
by  some  such  btlief,  when  lie  fraiiied  his  cele^ 
hvated  prohibition.^ 

It  is  usual  In  add  various  condiments  to 
fish,  and  many  kinds  of  lish  arc  doubtless  thus 
rendered  more  digestible,  by  a  necessary  sti- 
mulus being  afforded  to  the  stomach ;  but  rich 
sauces  are  ever  to  be  avoided  by  the  valetudi- 
narian. Vin^ar  and  salt,  periia|it,  fbnn  the 
best  additions. 
The  mode  of  cooking  fish  is  another  drcun- 

•  Leviiicot,  xi.  9—12. 
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MaiKf  (>f"  S4>iue  iiin»oit.\nrt'.  Fr^in^  lliciii  iii 
brd  or  oil  i<i  an  otijci-tumable  prooew:  in 

<J<  Ficiul,  Xliv  pnv  f  s  ,,f  buillliv;  is  not  ;i(i:)p'<  r1 
lur  reuderiiii;  tiieiii  wliolesouH-.  Stewxd  hsh, 
with  all  the  usual  additioos  of  glutinous  and 
stitnulunt  niaierials»  •!«  extremely  usurious  to 

Hird$.'  Tlure  exist*  a  pr»-at  vari<'ty  in  the 

Sualities  of  ibe  food  which  is  furnulted  by  Uii!< 
ass  of  animals,  with  rej^aid  to  nourishment, 
Ntimuliis,  and  dip'slilnlity  :  the  whiter  meat  of 
domesUcal«d  birds,  as  the  wings  and  breasts  of 
ditckens,  contains  less  nutriment  and  is  lesg 
diiresiible  than  lliat  which  is  furnished  l>y  \silrl 
birds,  ivi  the  partridge,  Ikcr,  but  tlu;  furtuer  is, 
at  the  same  time,  less  Btimulant  uid  heatin); 
t!i:iii  tlif  latlrr.  llie^c  arf  tlio  rirfiitn^lnnres 
wiucli  are  to  direct  the  mediciil  practitioner  m 
his  opiDion.  No  general  mle  fur  the  choice  of 
either  spec  if';  r;iii  he  established  ;  it  must  be 
determined  by  liie  paiutuhir  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  effect  which  the  aliint^nt  is 
intended  to  protluce.  Hie  same  olisen'ation 
will  apply  to  the  Hesh  of  quadrupeds ;  Uiat 
which  IS  dark-coloured  and  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  hbrin^  a»  veniwo,  &c.  is  ea-^ily 
disposed  of  by  the  stomach,  and  a  lar^e  quan- 
tity (if  hi^'hly-ittimulating  chyle  is  i^mduced 
from  it  The  whiter  meats  are,  ou  tlic  con- 
trary, detained  lom^r  in  the  stomach,  and 
furnish  a  li  stiniulant  rhylc  The  fonm  r, 
tlierefure,  will  be  more  easily  digested  by  wt-uk 
persons,  while  the  latter  will  frequently  run 
info  a  sfHfo  of  nrf'ffnis  ff-rmf titatioti  ;  but  they 
may,  nevertheless,  be  pieterable  on  many  oc- 
casions, UMSmuch  as  they  iin|KU-t  less  stimulus 
to  the  general  system.  We  see,  therefore,  the 
folly  into  which  many  |X)pular  writers  have 
fallen,  of  stating  such  or  such  an  article  as 
being  wholesome  or  Otherwise ;  as  tlie  whole- 
someitess  of  an  aliment  must  depend  upon  its 
fitness  tu  piudncp  tilt'  )>ailit  iil,ix  effect  which  llie 
case  ia  question  may  require.  Vau  Swieten  has 
justly  said,  that  "  to  assert  a  thin^f  lo  be 
wholesonif.  wididut  a  kncnvlprlqe  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  person  for  whom  it  u>  intended,  is 
like  a  sailor  pronouncing  the  wind  to  be  hat, 
without  knowing  to  what  port  the  vessd  is 
bound." 

Farimcfuux  alimt  uls. — ^The  Hottr  of  wheat 
contains  thicr  ilistiiici  !>(ibsfance«i ;  n  muc'ilnui- 
nouf  BtuThiii  iiii  iiiallcr,  btanli,  and  a  jtccuhaf 
substance,  {wssessing  many  of  the  properties  of 
animal  matter,  termed  ^luhn.  It  is  to  the 
quantity  of  this  latter  ingredient  that  wheat 
flour  pnssL'sscs  so  decided  a  sujieriority  over 
that  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats,  for  from  these 
latter  giains  much  less  gluten  can  be  extracted. 
It  furnishi  "?  by  far  tlie  bt-st  inundient  for 
making  that  important  article  of  diet,  bread; 
although  it  may  also  be  made  of  all  the  various 
snrt>  of  ^raiii.  as  well  a«  of  chesnuts,  of  several 
roots,  and  of  the  |»otHtt)e.  We  shall  first  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  wheaten  bread,  and  then 
compare  it  with  that  producetl  from  other 
substances.  Tlie  first  proce^-s  for  rendering 
fiuinaceous  see<ls  ejculent,  is,  to  grind  them 
into  powder  between  luill-stones  :  the  nwiif 
thus  produced  is  purified  from  the  husk  of 


tlie  seed,  or  /</»<«,  by  the  operation  of  sift- 
ini;  or  boltiuii ;  and  it  is  then  denominated 
fhiur.    Tliis,  w  lien  mixe<l  with  water  or  milk, 
undoubtedly  pos.^csses  tlie  power  of  nourish- 
ing  the  body;   but  in    tins    raw  state  it 
would  not  be  sufficiently  digestible;  it  would 
clojr  the  stomach,  and  opjxwe  Uiose  actions 
wIikIi  ail'  essential  to  chjrmification.   Tlie  ap- 
]>lic'atiuu,  however,  of  heat  renders  the  oom- 
|M>und  more  «»y  to  masticate  as  well  as  to 
diuest;  will  ri(  t  we  find  in  the  earliest  history 
a  reference  to  some  process  instituted  fur  the 
puqwse  of  producing  this  change,  althou^^ 
the  (irMo\<  iy  of  the  maiuifai  tu re  of  bread, 
simple  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  wi»s  probably 
the  work  of  as^.    It  has  been  just  stated  that 
wheaten  flotjr  is  the  best  adamed  for  iiiakins 
bread,  that  is  to  say,  /o^briaa;  this  depnds 
upon  the  greater  quantity  of  gluten  which  it 
contains,  atid  which  operates  in  a  manner  tn 
be  preseuily  explained.    Tlie  first  stage  of  ihii 
process  of  pamjtcutwn  consists  in  mixing  the 
flour  with  water,  in  order  to  form  a  paste,  the 
average  proportion  of  which  is  two  parts  of  the 
water  to  three  of  tlie  Hour;   but   tlus  will 
necessarily  vary  with  the  age  and  ouality  of  tiie 
flour :  in  genoal,  the  older  and  tne  belter  the 
flour,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantit)  of  water 
required.    This  paste  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  viscid  and  elastie  tissue  of  gluten, 
till  inte  rstices  of  which  are  filled  with  staali, 
albumen,  and  sugar.    If,  then,  it  lie  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time,  its  ingredients  gradu- 
ally n-act  u|)on  each  '•>tlii  r,  the  gluten  probably 
[<ci  lurming  an  important  j^rt ;  by  its  action  on 
the  sweet  principle,  a  J\  rwentation  is  » >[alH 
lished,  ami  al(  Iiohol,  ciubonio  acid,  and  la!>tly 
acetic  acid,  me  cvulved.    If  tlic  iia>le  be  now 
baked,  it  forms  a  loaf  full  of  cj/rs  like  our 
bread,  but  of  a  taste  so  sour  and  unpleasant 
that  It  cannot  be  eaten.   If  a  portion  of  this 
old  paste,  or  leaven,  as  it  is  called,  I)e  mixed 
with  new-made  paste,  the  fermenuition  com- 
mences more  immediately,  a  quantity  of  csn 
bonic  acirl  is  -ivt  ii  off,  but  the  gluten  ri  >i^f- 
its  diseng-<igemeut,  expands  like  a  membrane, 
and  fonns  a  multitude  of  little  cavities,  which 
give  lii,'hliicss  and  syionginess  to  the  mass. 
We  easily,  ihcrctorc,  [lerccive  why  ilour,  de- 
ficient in  the  tenacity  which  gluten  imjarts  to 
it,  is  incapable  of  makmt:  raised  bread,  not- 
wiiiii,iai)ding  Uic  greatest  activity  may  be  giveo 
to  the  fermentative  process  by  artificial  addi- 
tions.   Where,  however,  laitrn  has  been  ein- 
ployed,  the  bread  will  be  apt  to  be  sour,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  great   difficulty  of  so 
adjusting  its  proportion,  that  it  shall  not  by 
its  excess  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour,  nor 
by  its  deficiency  render  the  bread  too  compact 
and  heavy.   It  is  for  such  reasons  that  in  thii 
country  we  employ  Aorni;  a  fimnent  which 
r<i!!cf  ts  on  the  surface  of  fermcntini:  \<ixT- 
aiipears  lliat  we  are  indebted  to  the  ancient 
Gauls  for  this  practice.   In  Paris  it  was  intro- 
duced alwul  tlic  end  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
the  Faculty  of  Me<licii*e,  lujuevei,  declareil  it 
to  be  prejudicial  to  health,  and  it  was  loni; 
b.  for.'  tin   bakei-s  could  convince  the  public 
that  brvad  baked  with  barm  was  supenOC  t* 
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tliat  of  kaviJi.  A  groat  question  arose  among 
chemists  ivt  to  tlie  nature  of  thi^  barm  that 
could  produce  such  effects,  and  elaborate  ana- 
lyses were  made,  and  theories  deduceil  from 
their  results  ;  hiii  tin  se  ingenious  specula- 
tioos  fell  to  the  ground,  wlten  it  was  found  that 
Aarm,  dried  and  nuul«  into  balls,  would  answer 
every  jjiirpust-  :  the  bakers  imported  it  in 
such  a  form  from  Picardy  suid  Fiandent,  and 
when  again  moistened,  it  ferrocnted  bread  as 
well  Tis  the  recent  substnncp.  'Hie  prcsf>Tirp, 
thereture,  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  acetic  acid, 
and  ulcobol,  oould  not  be  essentia),  tor  these 
ingredients  were  separated  hy  tlw  process  of 
its  pre|)aration.  At  length  it  ^\;ls  distovered 
that  gluten,  mixed  with  a  vegetihlc  acid,  pro- 
duced all  the  desin*d  effects ;  and  such  is  thp 
nature  of  leaven,  and  sucli  is  the  compound  to 
which  barm  is  indebted  for  its  value  as  a 
paoary  ferment.  After  tlie  dough  has  siiffi- 
cientty  fetmented,  and  is  projierly  raised,  it  is 
put  into  the  i>\(ri  [)rr\invi>ly  heated,  and 
allowed  to  retnuin  till  it  i:>  baked.  The  mean 
beat,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.Tillet,  is  448". 
Whnn  llu'  Uri  ail  is  n  movr-f!,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  lust  about  one-tifth  of  its  weight, 
owing  to  the  evajmration  of  water;  but  this 
]>ro()ortion  will  be  xaried  by  tlie  occurrence  of 
numerous  circumi$tances  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  appreciate.  Newly-baked  bread  has  a  pecu- 
liar odour  as  well  as  taste,  which  are  lost  by 
keeping;  tins  shews  tliat  some  peculiar  sul)- 
stance  must  have  been  formed  during  the 
opeiation,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  under- 
stood. Bread  differs  very  completely  from  the 
Hour  of  which  it  i-«  made,  for  none  of  the 
iogrcdienLi  of  the  latter  can  be  discovered  in 
it;  it  is  mudt  more  miscible  with  water  than 
dough;   and  on  this  cin  uiu^tanco  its  i;f„j,l 

3ualities,  most  probably,  in  a  great  measure 
epend.  1 1  U  not  easy  to  explain  the  chemical 
rban'.'t  s  whu  ii  liave  taken  place.  It  appenrs 
ctjriam  that  a  (luantity  of  water,  or  its  elements, 
is  consolidated  and  combined  with  die  flour ; 
ilie  gluten,  ton,  would  scorn  to  form  a  union 
with  the  stai<  It  and  wiitur,  and  thus  to  give 
rise  to  a  coni[)<iuMii  u|K>n  which  the  milrttiTe 
qualities  of  bmid  depend. 

Unleavened  bread  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
meal  and  water,  lorint  d  into  a  firm  and  toiigli 
cake,  made  as  thin  as  possible,  to  favour  its 
diy  ing,  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
butttfr,  to  render  it  more  soluble,  fiiablf,  ami 
porous ;  but  it  renders  it  sourer,  and  more  apt 
to  produce  acidity  on  the  stomach.  Of  the 
unleavened  s(jr(s  of  broad,  biscuit  is  by  far 
the  best ;  aiid  in  ail  cases  where  leavenied  or 
fcnnented  bread  does  not  agree,  its  ime  cannot 

be  too  '?tnnii;ly  advor.Utd. 

The  ditierenl  sorts  of  brt;ad  lo  be  met  with 
in  this  COnntry  may  be  considered  under  three 
classes :  vii.  wAtte,  viheaten,  and  luntsehold. 
In  the  first,  all  the  bran  is  separated  ;  in  the 
second,  only  the  coarser  ;  in  the  third,  none  at 
all :  so  tiiat  Jim  bread  is  made  only  of  floury 
wAmlen  bread  of  flour  and  a  mixture  of  the 

fincT  bran,  .md  fioiVichotJ  of  tin-  wIidIc  ^ubstaian 

of  tlie  grain,  without  taking  out  either  the 
coane  bnui  or  fine  flour.  It  Is  neoeaaaiy  for 


the  nittlical  practitioner  to  understand  these 
distinctions;  for  it  will  be  proved  that  an 
importnit  dietetic  fact  is  connected  with  them. 
The  tendency  of  starch  upon  the  bowels  is 
astringent.  Hread,  tlierefore,  which  is  made 
of  the  whitest  Hour  is  apt  to  render  them 
costive:  but  this  is  counteracted  by  the  pre" 
srncc  of  /./■(///,  the  sc.ilcs  of  which  appear  to 
exert  a  mechuuicid  milueiice  upon  the  intestines, 
and  thus  to  excite  them  into  action. 

Tlif  I'rrncli  hnve  many  varielies  of  hread, 
in  which  cg.:s,  milk,  and  buitt  r  t-uitir  u.s  in- 
gredients. They  arc  also  in  the  iiabit  of  adding 
atntnonin  to  tin-  dmi'^-li  ;  wliirli.  duriii2[  its 
evajKinitiou  in  the  oven,  raise?  it,  and  thus 
adcu  to  its  spoiiginess. 

Uarhy-hrrad  has  a  sweetish  but  not  un- 
pleasant taste ;  it  is,  however,  rather  viscid, 
and  is  less  nutritive,  as  well  as  less  digestible, 
than  wheaten  bread.  It  is  common  to  mix 
peas-meal  with  the  barley,  which  certainly 
improvi  s  th<  bi-i  ad.  Ki/t--tirt  <i({  is  of  a  dark 
brown  culoiur,  and  is  apt  to  lie  heavy  on  the 
stomach ;  it  is  also  liable  to  create  aoesoency 
and  puri^inij ;  bnt  it  nppfar?  to  bf>  hi'Thlv  nu- 
tritive. In  some  of  the  interior  counties  of 
England,  where  their  bread  is  often  manu&O' 
tured  from  oatmeal,  there  is  a  mode  of  prr- 
paring  the  meal  by  making  it  sour  ;  the  bread, 
instead  of  being  hard,  is  thus  rendered  of  a 
.soft  texture,  and  from  its  moderate  acidity  is 
wholesome  to  strojig  persons :  but  invalids 
should,  if  possible,  avoid  it.  In  bi-cid,  how- 
ever, this  grdin  is  more  usually  in  an  unfer- 
mented  state,  or  it  is  made  into  flat,  thin  cakes, 

wliicli  rue  li.ikid  or  roasiril.  It  is  evident, 
from  tile  hcjdth  imd  vigour  of  Uie  people  who 
use  this  grain  as  a  principal  article  of  diet, 
that  it  inuvt  be  \er\  imtritivr  ;  but  the  .stomach 
will  requite  some  discipline  before  it  can  digest 
it.  In  those  unaccustomed  to  such  fo«jd,  it 
produces  heartburn  ;  and  it  is  sjiid  to  occ;usion, 
even  in  those  with  whom  it  agrees,  cut;tneous 
affections.  In  times  of  scarcity,  (Mtatues  havtt 
been  made  into  bread ;  but  they  contain  too 
much  niucil'jgc  in  proportion  to  their  starch 
to  atlbrd  a  good  article:  the  bread  thus  pro- 
duced is  heavy,  and  apt  to  crumble  into 
powder;  eflects  which  are  obviated  by  mixing 
a  certain  quantity  of  wheat-flour  u  ith  tlie  j>o- 
tatoes.  Rice  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
making  very  g<.K>d  bread ;  but,  like  the  po- 
t  1  ,  It  requires  the  addition  nf  some  (lour, 
it  IS  said  by  some  that  bread  made  of  different 
kinds  of  grain  is  more  wholesome  than  QtsA 
made  of  only  otic  wri,  their  qttnlitips  serve 
to  correct  one  another.  This  is  certainly  tiie 
ca--e  with  that  which  is  commonly  called  hroum 
bread,  and  which  is  made  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye  flour;  the  former,  being  of  a 
mwe  starchy  nature,  and  apt  to  produce  cos- 
tiveness,  while  tlie  latter  often  proves  too 
laxative :  a  due  proportion  of  each,  therefore, 
must  furnish  a  desirabl<  coniiHunid. 

The  importance  of  bread,  a:>  an  article  of 
diet,  will  be  easily  deduced  from  the  principles 
upon  vvhii  li  llie  digestion  of  food  in  tlie  stomach 
is  expUuncd.  In  addition  to  its  nutritive  qua- 
lities, it  perffHrms  a  mechanical  duty  of  aome 
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impoftan.  It  fom*  to  divide  the  food*  tad 

to  impart  a  suitable  hulk  and  ronsi«itcnrc  to 
it ;  it  IS,  therefore,  mure  lat^  ssary  to  conjoiii 
itirilfaaiticlce  ooolaiiiing  much  aliment  m  a 
small  spnre,  than  where  the  food  is  both  bulky 
aiJii  Mutriijve.  The  COiiCtulrated  cookery  of 
the  I'rt-ru  li  is  lendtfed  much  more  wholesome 
from  the  lai>!:e  quantity  of  bread  which  that 
people  use  at  tlieir  meais.  Bread  should  never 
oe  eaten  new ;  in  such  a  state,  it  swells  hke 
a  q^gc  in  the  stomach,  and  pfoves  very 
nkligeatible.  Care  iboiitd  also  be  taken  to 
obtain  bn-.id  tliat  has  been  duly  bdked.  I  nli  ^ 
all  its  parts  are  wtimately  mixed,  and  the  tixed 
•ir  expcilcdy  it  trill  tw  apt,  in  wy  snnU 
quantities,  to  pioduce  aoescency  aiM  indi- 
gestion. 

After  ttaling  the  advantages  of  braad,  it  is 

DCOeHISiy  to  makp  a  few  obspr\ation5  upon 
(he  efib  which  it  may  occasionally  pioduco. 
In  certain  diseases  it  evidentiy  nroduces  a  ten- 
dency to  acidity ;  we  have  daily  instances  of 
this  fact  iu  children,  in  whom  acidity  and 
much  alimentary  disturbance  follow  its  use. 
Shabbaaie  goes  so  te  as  to  say  that  die  riciieu 
ne  so  contnon  tn  Fkanoe  only  because  the 
quantity  of  bread  given  tu  children  is  c  xw  ssiv  e  ; 
which,  by  its  acidi^,  destroys  tlie  calcareous 
•ubviance  of  tiie  bones,  and  icduces  them  to  a 
yt  tte  f  c  irtilnge.  Tliis  is  mere  idle  specu- 
lation, which  is  in  direct  variance  with  the 
received  opinions  upon  the  subject.  Where 
acidity  occurs,  the  bread  should  be  toasted,  or 
well-prepeied  biscuit  substituted. 

Much  has  bt^en  said  and  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  adulteration  of  bread ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  evils  arising 
from  such  a  practice  have  been  greatly  cxagge- 
lated.  it  is  certain  that  the  inferior  iunibi  of 
fknur  win  not  make  bread  of  snffictent  whi(»> 
ness  to  |)lea.se  the  eye  of  llie  fastidious  citizen 
without  the  addition  of  a  proportion  of  alum. 
It  has  been  also  found  diat  niucss  tfiis  salt  be 
introduced  into  the  flour,  the  loaves  stick  to- 
gether in  the  oven,  and  will  uot  alterwurds 
•epaiale  ftom  each  oilier  with  that  smooth 
iuilftoe  which  distinguishes  the  loaf  of  the 
haHker.  This  circumstance  is  probtbly  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  alum  Upon  the  nnicilafe 
of  the  Hour,  wliich  it  coacitilatM.  It  bis  been 
said  that  the  smallest  quuniity  that  can  bo 
euqjloyed  for  these  purposes  is  from  three  to 
four  ouBOe*  to  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
of  flour.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  portion  of  alum  int')  the  human 
stomach,  however  small,  may  be  prejudicial 
to  die  enreise  of  its  ftinctions,  and  porticulariy 
in  dyspejitic  invalids.  It  was  found  by  Mr. 
£.  Davy,  of  Cork,  that  bad  flour  may  be  made 
iiilo  toMfibto  bread  by  addmg  to  each  pound 
from  twenty  to  forty  giains  of  the  oomtnon 
GBrbooate  of  maenesia. 

Besides  bread,  several  other  preparations 
arc  made  by  the  solidification  of  flour,  such 
as  pudding,  pancake,  &c.  The  most  dis^cstible 
pudding  IS  tnat  made  vrith  bread  or  biscuit  and 
ooiled  flour:  batter  pudding  is  not  so  easily 
digested  ;  and  $uct  pudding  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  moat  nusdumms  to  invalids  in  the 


ivImIo  ealslofiM.  Pmtmh$  is  ohjeetionaMe 

on  account  of  the  process  of  fr-iini^  imparting 
a  grta;^uit;i>»  lu  which  the  liys^ieptic  stomach 
is  not  often  reconciled.  All  pattiy  is  also 
objectionable:  we  believe  tliat  one  half  at 
least  of  the  cases  of  iodigestiuu  winch  occur 
aAer  dillM»iparties  may  be  Uraced  to  thitcause. 

Many  persons  entertain  a  strange  pr^udtoe 
in  favour  of  pudding,  and  appear  as  if  they 
considered  it  to  possess  a  balsamic  virtue,  or 
some  property  by  wliich  the  digestion  of  oUier 
aUmeirtisexiiodSlsd.  If  everawli  a  dtetbaa 
served  the  valetudinarian,  it  must  have  been 
by  exdudmg  less  stimulant  food,  and  not  by 
uty  Tuttie  uUMrent  in  die  fuMing  itself. 

Amongst  the  fiurinaceous  alimrnt*;,  the  po- 
tatoe  holds  a  distinguished  rank ;  but  its  di- 
gestibility greatly  depends  upon  its  kind,  and 
the  nature  of  the  cookery  to  which  it  !■<  sul)- 
jecled.  Tlial  species  which  i^  known  by  tiie 
name  of  waxy  potatoe  riumld  be  shunned  by 
the  dyspeptic,  for  it  is  so  indigestible  as  to 
pa»s  through  the  intestines  in  an  unaltered 
state.  Tlie  same  objection  applies  to  tlie  young 
or  new  potatoe.  Ibe  mealy  kind  mere  icadily 
yields  to  the  powenof  the  stomadi,  and  aflbrda 
a  Ik  ulihy  luitrinienf  :  but  to  the  dysjK'ptic,  we 
have  generally  found  this  vegetable,  in  all  its 
states,  to  be  injunous;  if  ever  allowed  to  sndi 
patients,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  roasting 
IS  preferable  to  every  other  form  of  cookery. 
The  process  of  nmthimg  certainly  does  not  con- 
tribute to  its  digestibihty.  If  boiled,  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  over-done ;  for 
in  such  a  caae  it  is  deprived  of  its  nutritioas 
qualities. 

Rice  i&  the  general  aliment  of  llie  people  of 
the  East,  with  whom  it  answers  the  same 
purposes  as  bread  does  with  us.  As  it  is  not 
much  disposed  either  to  acesceney  or  fermenta' 
tion  in  the  stomach,  it  furishes  a  v^  iiole.sonie  ali- 
ment when  mixed  with  odier  food ;  but  if  taken 
in  large  quantities  by  itself  from  its  low  degree 
ofsimiulant  properties,  it  is  apt  to  reinain  for  a 
length  of  time  in  the  stomach :  this  effect  u 
greatly  incieased  by  firoincted  boilmir.  Where 
the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation  n  rnl  debi- 
lity, it  ought  not  to  be  taken  without  conUiaient ; 
it  itf  for  this  reason,  found  necessary  m  the 
WTtrmer  climate?*  to  conjoin  it  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  vvarn^  spices.  Tliere  for- 
merly existed  a  prejudice  against  its  use,  from 
a  belief  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
blindness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state 
that  such  an  idea  has  no  foundation  in  truth, 
it  is  geaerally  considered  as  astringent,  and  is» 
thereme,  a  popular  remedy  ibr  diarrboa ;  no 

a.strin;.;eiit   |)rinciple,  howe\er,   has  yet  been 

discovered  in  its  compositioa,  and  it  is  pio* 
beble  that  it  owes  its  vntnes  on  such  occasions 

to  the  mild  and  bland  nnicilaue,  with  which 
it  abounds,  shielding  the  intestmes  from  acn- 
monious  Immoun. 

Tliere  are  various  other  ab"mpnt,«<  in  domestic 
use  wluch  owe  their  qualities  to  starch,  such 
as  togOf  tapioca,  omm>-root,  Kc.  Fsom  tfw 
mucilaginous  form  in  which  they  are  usually 
administered  lu  invalids,  they  are  not  so  di- 
gestible is  is  geneially  suppMed ;  but  wht 
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Ihe  slomach  rejects  more  substaotial  ftxid, 
Uiey  are  uaeiiil  in  themselves,  well 'm  pru|)er 
vehicles  for  tbe  ^limmiiitnuioo  of  vinous  «u- 
mulants. 

The  leguminous  prLKluclions,  or  /  v/  ,  may 
be  coDftiderad  as  coosututuig  the  Hucoud  dt- 
viiioD  of  fhrimioeoui  aliment.  They  diAr 
Uttto  from  grains,  except  in  afTording  a  more 
nnetnous  flour,  which  forms  a  milky  solution 
-wiA  tvater,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  oily 
matter.  Although  they  are  highly  nutnti\e, 
they  are  ceitainly  more  tiidigtttible  tluu  seeds, 
and  the  bf««d  they  afford  n  ipt  to  occasion 
flatulence,  and  to  lie  heavy  on  the  stomach. 
The  ui>e,  lUtrivfure,  ol  UiiS  species  of  food  is 
more  circnmscatibed  than  that  of  the  farinaceous 
seeds ;  it  is  principally  confiued  to  the  loww 
classes,  and  to  those  posMSSing  strong  powcn 
of  digestion.  In  dyspeptic  habits  they  ouj^ht 
on  DO  aooottikt  to  be  allowed^  the  symptoms 
of  uneaniiMB  wbkli  they  produoe  in  such 
persons  is  often  alarminu  :  flatulence  and  colic 
an  the  common  consequences  of  their  acuon. 
PuIms  ue  employAd  m  two  very  d  liferent 
states;  in  aiiearlv  sturi^  <'>f  fln'tr  •jTrr-'-vili,  v.-hi-n 
tl)^  are  succulent ;  aud  wiien  aji  Uieir  parts 
btm  TOiifhod  naftttrity ;  in  the  former  condition 
th^■^•  ■.m-  frequently  neccptahle  to  the  stomach  ; 
but  ill  U»e  latter  tiiey  are  only  calculated  for 
those  who  have  strong  di.;e^li>e  powers. 

Fia*  form  a  wholesome  and  liuHt  food  when 
green  and  young,  but  when  full  grown  tnd 
dry  they  are  very  indiuestible  :  in  this  latter 
Jtate  tbi^  coatributc,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
to  Ae  gMwratioB  of  gas  in  the  intestines.  In 
tlie  form  of  puddim;  iliey  are,  if  yiossible,  still 
more  objectionable;  for,  to  tlie  bad  quaii- 
tiee  vliicfa  detiend  upcHi  their  ooni|KWttioii« 
are  thus  addva  those  which  arise  from  tena- 
city of  texture.  Jikam,  like  ^>eas,  are  com- 
))arati\  ely  wholesome  in  their  immature  state. 
Tlie  kiJiif/'f'ri!'!,  being  eaten  with  its  pod, 
is  not  so  tialuleul  an  other  pulse  :  when  well 
boiled  it  b  easy  of  digeitioii,  bot  not  nry 
nutritive. 

NutM  are  generally  supjwsed  to  bete  con- 
stituted the  earliest  food  of  mankind  ;  and 
they  still  furnish,  in  some  countries,  a  (on- 
sideiabte  souTce  of  food.  In  tiin  country  th«y 
are  ])rinci;  •  i!' v  known  rm  nrticle  of  tlie 
dessert,  although  on  some  occaMons  they  are 
Mien  with  our  food.  Widi  regard  to  compo- 
sition, the  chestnut  may  perhaps  be  consideied 
as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  jmlse  tiian  to  the 
nut  tribe,  since  it  nflbids  nooil  by  cjipi«Micu, 
and'frf'm  its  farinaceous  qualities  it  may  even 
be  made  into  brt^d,  allliough  it  is  heavy  ajid 
indigestible.  Its  nutritive  power  roust  be  con- 
Mdeiable,  since  it  forms  the  chief  food  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  plains  in  Lombardy ;  and 
it  h;us  been  conjectured  that  it  was  the  ticorM 
MO  firequestly  roenttoned  in  ancient  bistoiy  and 
tn^tion.  when  eaten  after  dinner,  an  in- 
dulgence which  run  '  rily  be  coiKeded  to  the 
most  lobust,  it  ouglit  to  be  previotisly  roasted ; 
its  difcedbUity  ie  also  increased  by  being  kept 
for  soTTir  time  aftrr  bas  been  ealhered.  It 
is  at  the  siuue  time  thus  rendered  more  pa^ 


lalmbleby  (be  gMtler  efoUition  of  i«e  moelierine 

principle. 

The  evils  which  may  arise  from  the  use  of 
the  cbefltnut  are  still  more  likely  to  occur  after 

the  ingestion  of  nuts,  for  tliey  are  more  niiy, 
as  well  as  more  viMjid  aiid  glutiuoUi>  :  when 
eaten,  they  should  alwaysi  be  accompanied  with 
salt ;  but  it  would  be  wise  to  banish  them 
euUrely  from  our  tables. 

Efcultnt  roots. — ^Tliese  are  of  two  kinds : 
Uiose  used  a»  food,  and  those  which  princi- 
pally answer  the  uuruocet  of  condiment  or  sea- 
sonini;.  Under  the  nrst  division  may  be  classed 
iunufOf  carrottf  far$nimf  Jerusalem  articAoketf 
radiihe*^  &c.,  many  ot  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  seldom  used  solely  for  aliment,  but  are 
rather  brought  to  our  tables  to  qualify  our 
anionl  food.  Under  the  second  division  may 
be  arranged  onlcms,  pnrlic,  horse-radish,  &e. 
It  will  be  necesMiary  to  oA'er  a  few  ubservatious 
upon  the  qoalitiee  of  these  several  roots. 

The  cftrriit,  from  the  quantity  of  s^charine 
matter  which  it  contains,  is  very  nutritive  and 
slightly  laxative ;  but  it  also  possesses  a  large 
proportion  of  fibrous  nuttter,  which  in  some 
stomachs  prevents  the  digestion  of  the  root, 
and  it  parses  through  the  bowels  with  but  little 
cliange :  to  obviate  this  eflcct,  it  ought  to  be 
very  thoroughly  boiled,  and  it  flbottkTbe  eaten 
when  youiii;.    It  app<'ars  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Flemings,  lu  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.  The  turnip  is  a  very  excellent  vegefcib'e, 
and,  although  it  has  the  character  of  being 
flatulent,  it  is  less  liable  to  disagree  with  the 
atomach  Uian  the  carrot ;  it  Ottg^t,  however,  to 
he  well  boiled,  and  the  watery  part  se]>arated 
by  pressure.    Lord  Townsheiid,  secretary  to 
Charles  I.,  was  the  person  who  introduced  itt 
use  into  England;  but  it  app^uv  that  the 
ancient  Romans,  in  the  best  period  of  their 
republic,  Ii%ed  much  u\yM  this  root.  Tlie 
parutip  is  nutritive  and  digestible,  although 
many  penons  dislike  it  on  account  of  its  sweet 
flavuiur.    The  Jt  rnsairm  artichoke  is  agreciiblp, 
but  watery  and  flatulent;  it  ought,  therefore, 
never  to  be  eaten  without  a  proper  accompani- 
ment of  salt  and  pepper.    All  the  varieties  of 
radulus  have  a  puugeal  and  aciid  taste,  in 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  stimulating  matter, 
which  ieside.>  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root. 
They  ma)  U  said  to  contain  little  else  than 
water,  woody  iibie,  and  acrid  matter,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  reiy  nutritive ;  thesy  may  aU 
as  a  stimulant,  and  thus  prove  useftil,  but 
lliey  ought  never  to  be  eaten  when   I  I.  .  <  the 
quantity  of  inert  matter  in  such  a  condiuun  is 
apt  to  disBgiee  with  the  stomadi.  Ffomtibe 
consideration  of  r.idislies  wc  pass,  by  an  easy 
transition,  to  that  of  onions,  kc.,  for  they  ap- 
peal- 10  form  the  connecting  Unk  lietw^ 
alimentary  roots  and  those  used  principally  as 
condiment.     The  oMiun,  however,  allliough 
dassed  under  this  latter  dmaon,  and  must  be 
considered  :i<    i!  i  tble  on  account  of  its  stimu^ 
lating  matter,  ceriainly  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of   nourishment.     Tliis  ajipears 
evident  in  its  boiled  state,  by  which  process 
its  acrimony  is  exhaled,  and  a  sweat  muor 
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bge  !>eparat«d.  Sir  John  Sincbir  says  that 
il  is  a  WL-ll-knowii  fact  that  a  Hi^lilaiider,  with 
a  tew  raw  uuioiis  in  his  jiockei,  and  u  ciuai  uf 
bread,  or  Nome  oat-cake,  Cftti  travel  almost  lo 

an  II II  1 .  <! ililr  ( Ati'iit.  fi,»r  tvv«,)  or  t'  r-t  i!:iys 
to^t'liier,  witlujia  ui\y  oilier  sort  of  Io.ki.  Xhe 
French  are  fully  aware  f>f  the  quantity  of 
tiuurinhnuMit  tins  plant  ;ifi;.nN  ;  lum .  the 
8ou{)  «  Coijiiinn  is  ctmsuieiX'ti  by  lliem  -ah  tlie 
best  of  all  r«  sturata  os.  As  astimuhmt  to  t)>c 
Stomach  and  bowel.s,  tJie  onion,  in  a  mw  Htato, 
is  certainly  of  value,  .ind  this  is  much  enhanced 
by  its  diuretic  qualities.  The  leek,  gurliek, 
shallot,  are  of  the  same  species,  and  possess 
qualities  of  tlie  same  nature.  Hnrte-nidM  is 
a  w:iiiii  II. 1  |Hinii;ent  root,  ami  highly  valu- 
able to  the  dy»peptic  as  a  stiniuUuit ;  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  of  all  cotidimeots  tot  the  pre- 
vciiiiMti  of  t1;itnl(  iico- 

iisiulait  htibn. — in  this  class  ore  arranged 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  such  vegetables  as  are 
eaten  at  table  in  thf  fnini  i  f  *'  greens  and 
salads."  Herbs  eaten  in  a  rnvv  state  are  far 
less  diu'estible  than  when  cookml.  During  the 
heats  of  summer  they  arc  refreshing,  and  are 
well  calculated  to  a-ssua^e  that  febrile  state 
winch  full  meals  of  animal  food  are  known  to 
occasion.  Uf  all  these  herbs  tlie  mitt-r-crm  is 
the  most  beneficiat ;  for,  by  operatinij  in  some 
decree  a.s  an  ariwuatK  ,  it  pnjiiintt-  di-.-rstion, 
and  currecti  Utat  icndtocy  to  flatulency  which 
other  raw  veeetabiM  are  apt  to  produce.  Ac^ 
cordiiir  to  \tno|i!,(.n,  tlie  ancient  Persians 
lived  ujjou  waier-cresses,  which  they  consi- 
dered the  most  wholesome  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductioii-s.  Thfi  fetftfce  is  generally  eaten  with 
other  herbs,  in  the  form  of  a  salad,  dressed 
with  oil  and  vine^.  Some  difiiatence  of 
opinion  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  propricfv 
Of  such  additions.  Gosse,  of  (ieneva,  found  thai 
vjtu'gar  retarded  its  solution  in  the  stomach, 
and  oil  has  been  stated  by  others  to  render  it 
less  dicrestible.  We  have  genetally  fbund  such 
roiitliiiK'nl-,  iisofiil,  and  that  drc-^fd  lettuce  is 
less  likely  tu  ferment  in  the  stomach  than  that 
which  is  eaten  wtlhoat  them.  Oil  is  known  to 
have  such  iui  effect  in  chcLkini;  ft  rrni-ntation, 
and  the  vineirar  is  not  found  to  promote  it. 
llie  lettuce  contains  a  narcotic*  principle  ;  and 
the  eft'ect  of  this  i>;,  in  a  irreut  im  asure,  ob- 
viated by  a  vegcUiblc  atiU:  those  (lersons, 
therefore,  who  eat  lettuce  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain such  efiects,  ought  to  take  it  without 
▼inefifar.  Hie  digestibility  of  celery  is  greatly 
inert  iMiI  Ly  ulceration  in  vinesrar.  Cu~ 
cuiubers  arc  by  far  tlie  most  unwholesome  of 
•11  raw  vegetables,  and  should  be  avoided  as 
poison  by  dy>.p<'i)lics. 

The  te^eiable:!  whicli  require  to  be  boiled 
are  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  cole- 
tvarf  ;  the  value  of  which  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  their  nutritive  quality  as  the  leoder- 
ncBS  ci  their  texture.  On  this  account,  the 

"  Wc  ars  told  that  Galen,  ia  the  declin«  of  Hf«, 
saflhtsd  macb  from  motbid  vtifltnee,  imtil  he  had 
iwovne  to  Mliof  a  Imium  evaij  evaniog,  whkh 
fiiiedluai. 


cutiflefwer  sod  biocoli  «re  the  species  to  be 

prefi'iTcd.  particubrlv  the  yoviriirer  sjtrijs  <>f 
the  lonner.  Uf  the  kinds  where  the  leaves 
only  are  employed,  the  Savoy  is  of  a  sweeter 
and  rnnn  tender  texture  than  the  nthcr<»,  par- 
ticularly iLs  centnd  anil  ui)|ier  leaves.  The 
cubbafic  tribe  ap{iear  to  luntain  a  peculiar 
essential  oil,  whence  the  unpleasJinl  odour  of 
cabbais'e  water;  this  matter  is  liable  to  produce 
offensive  effetls  on  the  >ioiii.ich  :  the  vi^el^ 
ble  should  therefore  be  boiled  in  two  sucoe^ 
sive  waters,  in  cwder  to  free  it  entirely  from  the 
noxious  uiirredient,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  its  texture  soft  and  digestible.  Aspara- 
gm  is  quickly  diswlved  in  the  stomach,  and, 
wIk-ii  surticiently  boiled,  is  not  disp  i  1  ii> 
cn^te  flatulence  or  acidity :  along  with  its 
mucilai;e  it  frequently  contaiDB  tome  sweetness, 
which  ailitrds  a  j)roi>f  of  Its  nutritive  quality. 
From  the  |M>culiar  odour  which  it  imparts  to 
the  urine  of  those  who  eat  it,  it  ap{H;ars  to 
possess  some  nctive  matter  distiiut  from  its 
mucilajif  ;  and  u  js  generally  cuusidcred  diure- 
tic. Aspara'_Mis  is  only  wholesome  when  in  an 
intermediate  state  between  root  and  plant. 
When  older  than  tliis,  it  is  remarkably  acrid. 

Fruit ». — ^These  are  generally  regarded  as 
articles  rather  of  luxury  than  of  food;  and 
were  we  to  form  our  opinion  of  dieir  value 

from  their  aluisc,  we  should  certainly  Wt  nther 
disposed  to  class  tliem  under  tlie  head  of 
poisons  than  of  aliments.    Nothing  can  M 

more  mischievous  in  xho  invalid  than  lanje 
guantitii-s  of  apples,  jicir-^,  ami  plums,  in  the 
form  of  dessert,  atter  lix-  >toniach  has  been 
already  loaded.  But,  \y\\vn  takm  under  other 
circumstances,  they  coiilribute  lo  healtii,  and 
appear  to  Ite  profidentially  sent  at  a  season 
when  the  body  requires  that  cooling  and  anti- 
septic aliment  which  tlieyare  so  well  calculated 
to  afford. 

Fruits  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads :  stone  ftutts,  the  apple  species,  small- 
seeded  fruits,  •nudl  hemes,  wia  fiwimoMus 

fruits. 

Tlie  stone  fruits  have  been  denoonoed  as 

ihe  least  digestible  s]ierips  bv  popular  accla- 
mation, but  much  of  die  mischief  that  has 
been  attHbuted  to  their  use  has  arisen  from  the 
unripe  state  in  wliitli  they  were  eaten.  They 
are,  however,  certainly  less  digestible  than 
otlier  species,  and  more  liable  to  undergo  fer- 
mentatioD  in  the  stomach.  The  hard  pulp  of 
certain  plums  remains  also  in  the  alimentary 
canal  for  a  long  time,  and  is  fixfiuently  p;tssed 
without  having  been  materially  changed.  The 
ripe  peach  is  the  most  delidous,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  dipe.-tible  of  the  stone  fniits; 
the  apncot  is  equally  wholesome,  but  the  nec- 
tarine is  liable  to  di^gree  with  some  MMDndis. 
C'hrrries  a>-e  fir  less  dict^tible;  their  pulpy 
texture  and  skins  aie  not  easily  disp«^  of 
1^  the  stomach  ;  and  as  die  sweetest  species 
contain  a  considerable  excess  of  acid,  tliey 
may  be  olijeclionable  in  some  casts.uiid  desira- 
ble in  otiu'rs.  The  apple  species  is  not  so 
dilute  and  watery  as  the  Ibregoii^  fruits,^  and 
is  leas  a[it  to  pass  into  a  state  of  noxious  fin^ 
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mentation ;  but  it:i  texture  is  firmer,  and  on 
that  accotmt  it  it  letained  lonv;er  in  the  itomach, 
and  often  proves  indigestible.  The  same  ob- 
servations apply  to  pears,  except  Utat,  tlieir 
texture  being  in  general  less  tirm,  they  are  less 
objectionable.  Tbe  oiaiige,  when  perfectly 
ripe,  may  be  allowed  to  the  most  ftstidi- 
tJus  (ivsiwptic;  but  the  white,  or  ir\ner  skin 
sliould  be  scrupulously  rejected,  for  it  is 
not  more  digestible  than  leather.  The  imall- 
seedf'd  fniits  art>  h\  far  ilie  most  whole^^otnc. 
Of  tliese  tlie  rijK-  «-tni\vijirry  and  raspberry 
deserve  the  first  rank.  The  gni[>e  is  also  rot>l- 
iug  and  antiseptic,  but  the  husks  and  .setds 
should  be  rejected.  The  gooseberry  is  less 
wholesome  on  account  of  the  indigestibility  of 
the  skin,  which  is  too  frequently  swallowed. 
The  fruits  to  be  cUtssed  under  the  head  of  small 
berries  are  tlie  cranberry,  the  l>ill)trry,  and  the 
red  whortleberiv.  These  are  nueiy  eaten,  ex« 
cept  when  baked,  and  in  that  state  ttieir 
acx-sc  t'iK  y  s(  Idoni  proves  injurious.  The  fari- 
naceous fruits  are  universally  unwholesome. 
The  melon,  wUch  is  ti>e  principal  one,  is  vetr 
apt  to  disagree  with  weak  stmnachs,  and  should 
never  be  eaten  after  dinner,  even  by  persons 
in  healidi,  without  a  plentiful  suppiy  of  salt 
and  |)epper. 

By  cookery,  tnnt,  t)therwise  unwholesome, 
may  be  converted  into  a  safe  and  useful  ali- 
ment. Apples,  when  baked,  aflord  a  pleasant 
repast,  and  from  their  laxative  properties  are 
well  adapted  to  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia. 
Dried  fruits,  from  the  quantity  of  su^  which 
genetally  enteis  mto  tiwir  GOni|iosition,  m 
very  much  disposed  to  lenacot  and  ocosskn 
iieairtbum. 

O9    nUKmS     OB     UQUID  ALIMENn.— 

A-  tl  I-  inlrodcction  of  solid  aliment  into  the 
biuniach  IS  for  the  purpose  of  furoishmg  ma- 
tertfds  far  the  repair  or  the  diflefent  texttires, 
so  is  a  supply  of  liquid  matter  essentially  neces- 
sary to  repbce  the  Huids  which  are  constantly 
<gect0d  ftom  the  body,  during  tlie  exercise  of 
its  numerous  fiinctions.  In  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  drinks  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  real  aliments.  Tlie  chyme  and  the 
chyle  may  also  require  the  assistance  of  some 
liquid  medium  to  incfesse  the  fluidity  of  the 
mass,  or  to  fa\onr  tlie  absorption  of  it,s  finer 
and  more  nutritive  ^ax\».  In  every  point  of 
view,  therefore,  dilutioa  is  an  essential  ope- 
ntion ;  and  an  animal  will  not  only  endure 
die  sensation  of  huiiaer  witii  mure  tmnquilluy 
liian  that  of  thirst,  but  he  will  survive  longer 
under  tbe  prisaiion  of  solid  than  of  liquid 
aliment. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  npcpfssnry  that  we  should  offer 
a  few  remarks  ujion  vhc  nature  of  the  changes 
whuh  li(|nnl  undergo  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  and  which  would  appear  to  be 
determined  by  die  natnie  of  dieir  composition. 
Th*-  subject  teems  with  curious  facts,  uiul  is 
one  of  much  importance  to  the  physician, 
as  it  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  utility 
(if  liquid  diet,  and  to  m  l  1  ;and  the  circum- 
stances which  ibouki  decide  its  preference. 


It  was  long  supposed  that  liq^aids,  like 
solids,  passed  through  the  pylorus  into  the  in- 
testines, an<l  were  absorbed  together  with  the 
chyle,  or  rejected  with  the  excrement  It  is 
not  asserted  that  this  never  occurs;  but  it  is 
evident  beyond  contradiction  that  there  must 
exist  another  passage,  although  ite  mtnie  re- 
mains obscure,  bv  which  lifjuids  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  circulation ;  for  it  has  been  showa 
diat,  if  a  ligattire  be  applied  round  the  pytorie 
orifice,  ill  i^uch  a  manner  as  to  obliterate  the 
(msage  into  the  duodenum,  the  disappearance 
of  the  liquid  from  die  cavity  of  the  stomadi 
is  not  so  much  even  as  retardctl.  In  order  to 
di:>cover  whether  drinks  are  nbsurlted  along 
with  the  chyle,  M.  Mi^endie  made  a  do^ 
swallow  a  certain  quantity  of  diluted  spirit 
during  the  digestion  of  his  food ;  in  half  an 
hour  afterwards  the  chyle  was  extracted  and 
examined :  it  exhibited  no  trace  of  spirit,  but 
the  blood  exhaled  a  strong  odour  of  it,  tmd  by 
distillation  yielded  a  sensible  quantity. 

If  u  liquid,  holding  numtive  matter  in  solu- 
tkm,  be  introduoed  into  tbe  stontaeh,  it  is 
either  coagulated  by  the  castric  ji:irr  .  ir  its 
watery  part  is  absorbed,  and  the  solid  matter 
deposited  in  the  stomach ;  in  cither  ca.se  the 
solid  produrt  i!>  cniiTprted  into  chvnie.  Milk, 
as  we  Ibrmerly  observed,  appears  to  be  tbe 
only  liquid  sJiment  whidi  Nature  has  pns- 
paied  for  our  nourishment ;  but  it  seems  that 
she  has,  at  the  same  time,  provided  an  agent 
for  rendering  a  certain  portion  of  it  solid,  and 
hence  we  are  led  to  imer  that  this  farm  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  bodies  which  are 
destined  to  undeiu'o  the  processes  of  chymi- 
fication  and  chylification;  and  that,  unless 
some  provision  had  existed  far  the  removal 
of  Huids  from  the  stomach,  the  di<j;estive  func- 
tions could  not  have  been  properly  i^erformed. 
When  the  broth  of  meat  is  intioouGed  into 
the  stomal  h,  the  watery  part  i<5  carried  off, 
and  the  gelatine,  albumen,  and  £it  urc  tiien 
converted  into  ebyme.  Wine  and  fermented 
liquors  undergo  a  similar  change ;  the  alcohol 
which  they  contain  coagulates  a  portion  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  this  residue,  together 
with  the  extractive  matter,  gum,  resin,  and 
other  principles  which  the  liquid  may  contain, 
is  then  de.^est(d.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances these  liquids  may  observe  a  different 
law  of  decomposition,  which  will,  peihaps, 
in  some  measure  explain  the  different  effects 
which  such  potations  will  produce ;  fur  ex- 
ample, the  spirit  may  undergo  a  partial  change 
in  tne  stomach,  and  be  c\en  digested  with  the 
solid  matter,  or,  on  some  occasions,  be  con- 
verted into  an  acid  by  a  fermentative  process; 
this  will  be  more  likely  to  occur  in  vinous 
liquors,  which  contain  ingredients  favourable 
to  the  prodttdkNI  of  such  a  change,  and  hence 
the  deleterious  property  of  fermented  liquois 
60m  not  bear  an  unvarying  relation  to  the 
absolute  quantity  of  llieir  alcohol.  Oil,  though 
possessing  the  fluid  form,  does  not  appear  to 
observe  the  law  which  governs  the  dispMMal  of 
such  bodies;  it  is  not  absorbed,  but  is  entirely 
tnuiafarmed  into  chyme  by  the  stomach.  To 
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that  tlif  stomal  li  slM)u1d  he  in  a  state  of  bitrh 
ewT^y,  or  th).-  tiuui  will  undeivo  chemical 
d«ixnn|>ositi<Mi ;  nor  will  the  stotuach.  unless 
it  be  educated,  as  it  wcrr,  to  tins  duty,  like 
tbofie  of  some  nortliem  iiatiuiu>,  dii;t>t  any 
ooiiM<l«  r<tl>le  quantity  of  it;  and  since  it  can- 
fiot  be  ahsorb«d»  it  must  tind  its  exit  tlirou^h 
the  alimentary  eu»J,  and  consequently  prove 
laxative. 

in  cla«siug  the  di&rent  speci««  of  diinka, 
we  may,  as  with  solid*,  arrange  them  aoooid- 
iiik'  to  tiieir  citemical  compoMiion,  thus — 

I.  Waicr. — ^iriiigf  river,  well-water,  &c 

II.  TWb  juices  amo  tiiPv«ioKS  or  ani- 
mal  AM)    VICETABLB  8VBSTA»Ctt^\Vliqr» 

lea,  cotiee,  &,c. 

III.  FeRMurriD  u^troas. — Wine,  beer, 

<iC. 

IV'.  The  ALtoauuc  i.tytufts,  oa  stPiairs. 
— Alcohol,  brandy,  rum,  &c. 

Water. — Tlie  qualities  of  water  difier  essen- 
tially according  to  the  source  from  which  it 
has  been  obtained ;  and  those  accustomed  to 
ihit  bevenge  «ie  aeoiible  to  difiiMencee  which 
wholly  CMRpe  the  obeemrtion  of  less  expe- 
rt ;i»ct'(l  judges.  How  far  the  e\i>teiicc  of 
foreign  matter  injures  its  salubrity  has  beeu 
•  8tu>jecc  of  mudi  eontnver^.  Hist  the 
presence  of  verv  minute  quantities  of  earthv 
matter  can  become  a  source  of  disease  sounds 
mnagdy  to  the  est*  of  the  fUloaopher ;  and 
yet  we  have  kijowi)  patients,  after  drinking  a 
|{lass  uf  \v:ite>,  from  a  aeiut:  uf  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  <»toiBadit  at  once  pronounce 
the  existence  of  foreig;n  ingredients.  Animals 
would  appear  to  be  generally  more  sensible 
of  such  impurities  than  man.  Horses,  by  an 
instinctive  sagacity,  always  prefer  a^ll "  water; 
and  wlMn,  by  necessity  or  instteiktion,  they  are 
confiiieil  to  the  nst-  of  thnt  which  is  fuird,  tlieir 
coats  become  rough  and  iU-oonditioued,  and 
they  are  flvquently  attacked  widi  intpes. 

I'ljrons  an  aK'i  krmwn  to  refill  h.ird,  after 
tl*cy  Iwve  l»ttii  iucustoroed  to  soil  wat£r. 
We  aie  infurmed  by  Clesfhom  that  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Minorca,  the 
sheep,  on  account  of  the  hardueiiit  of  tiie  water, 
ape  sabjeet  to  a  disease  in  the  spleen.  But 
ihe  most  dangerous  sources  of  impurity  exist 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  pulru- 
soent  matter  poisons  our  beverage,  and  be- 
oomes  the  secret  cause  of  nunctoas  oom- 
plaints,  usual  vaneties  of  common 

*  An  importaat  practiCAl  distinction  Lm  been 
founded  upon  iho  fact,  th«t  the  water  of  some 

Spring*  will  diwiolve  iioap,  whilf  that  of  others 
ecompoftcs  and  curtll'"*  it  ,  ili<'  lorin.'r  linn  ht'cn 
lieBom mated  mft,  the  latter  hard  n  ater.  Sulpbatxi 
of  line  is  generally  the  salt  which  inaparta  tbia 
qnality  of  hardneM ;  and  it  app«ais  that  the  pro- 
poidkm  of  five  graioa  iQ  thfl  pint  b  niftcient  for  the 
parpoae.  Soft  water  is  a  aion  powerful  solveat 
of  all  veceuUa  oMtlcn,  and  is  caaasquntlj  to  be 
■nfwfMf  iw  ilnassfir  as  well  as  SBsdidaal  asa. 
The  braver  kaows  «*U,  fimn  ssperisoes,  haw  Bsadi 
more  readily  aaJ  copiotulv  toft  water  will  diaaolve 
the  extrartivc  matit-r  of  hi*  matt;  anJ  the  house- 
wife reqiiirrv  not  t'lc  chi'iiii^t  ^<  [[ifarin  botthatAsfd 
watar  ia  ii»ca{>aU«  of  niaktag  good  tea. 


watar  w«a  ehssed  and  daiaal  hf  Cshss, 

and  modem  chemists  have  not  found  any 
twtMHi  to  reject  the  arrangement.  ** 
/rxiMiMO  pimuaik  tds  dam  ^fimtmo,  ttm  cr 

fitunine,  turn  ei  jnttro;  pinthac  er  nire  atd 
gLicie,  graviw  hts  cj:  iut:u,  gruvuMim  a 
paiude.'* 

W  e  may  remark  of  liver  srsMr,  that,  as  it  is 

derived  from  the  conftuK  of  numerous  springs 
and  rain  water,  tlie  pro|iortion  of  its  suliiw 
constituents  ought  to  be  smallf  since  tranoui 
precipitations  must  mcessarily  take  place  lieoi 

the  union  of  diffrient  solutions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  hold  in  suspension  particles  of 
csilbjr  nasuer  wbieb  impur  its  transparency, 
and  not  unfrequently  its  salubrity.  It  m.iy 
also,  in  tlie  vicinity  uf  a  laive  town,  hold  dis- 
solved, as  well  as  suspended,  a  oonsidenble 
porliuM  of  animal  ami  vt-yeliihle  matter:  this 
is  uuquu&ljooably  Uie  uute  in  the  water  sup- 
plied from  the  laamas  by  ibaGtand  Jnaetisa 
V\'ater-Company. 

For  tlie  purification  and  preservatioa  of 
water,  numerous  ingenious  metiiLxls  hase  Uvn 
adopted.  The  mechanical  impuiittes  mmy  be 
easily  enough  removed  br  filtration,  a  procesi 
winch  IS  sui."_'L"^te<l  by  Nature  ha  seif,  fur  all 
springs  arising  through  sand,  gntvel,  &c  must 
uudcifo  aocfa  an  operation,  but  h  will  not 
remove  a  particle  of  that  matter  which  is  held 
in  solution,  and  hence  Uiu  tiller  u>  otJy  of 
partial  utility.  As  that  peculiar  property 
which  const'tutos  wivat  is  termed  hardnai 
generally  depends  upon  tulphate  (</'  liuie  in 
solution,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  filtration, 
but  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
in  the  pn>portion  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains, 
to  every  pint,  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is 
used,  will  be  found  to  soften  it;  or,  if  it 
should  be  found  to  depend  upon  wpei*- 
carbonate  of  Ihiu,  which  is  sometimes  tlie 
case,  loiw  ebuUiticm,  without  any  addttioa, 
will  be  found  suAkient  for  ilB  cure.  Anete 

mode  of  impiuvinj  w  .ti  r,  arui  nne  wliich  hss 
been  lately  adopted  by  Mr.  liobms  lu  bil 
patent  fihen,  is  by  die  applkatioo  of  cbarcesi, 
a  ??ubstance  which  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  proiMjrty  of  preserving  waltr  Iroai 
comiption,  ana  of  purifying  it  after  it  has 
been  corrupted  ;  hence  the  filtnition  of  waas 
thruugh  alteniiit*j  layers  of  sand  and  charoosl 
offers  the  readiest  and  most  effectual  mode  of 
abstracting  its  iinpurities  with  which  we  sk 
acquainted.*  Where  we  ha^  reason,  ho^ 
ever,  to  suspect  much  injurious  cuntaminatioo, 
the  process  of  boiling  should  never  be  omit- 
ted ;  after  which  it  may  be  stiamed  and  a^ 
tered,  and  lastly  agitated  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphm,  in  order  to  reatun:  to  it  its  natuial 
proportion  of  air.  In  China,  water  is  ne^  er 
arurik  until  it  has  been  In^iled.  Tlie  niis- 
tihievuus  ertects  of  impure  wat«r,  where  it  cui- 
not  be  conecied  by  aajr  diemical  pnx^s 
aiasaidtobabastooaaiencied  bysoMbittsi 

*  The  great  deaideiatam  has  over  bSM  taiCBSeS 

toliMt  matters  from  water ;  it  ia  by  no  MaBS  1^ 
possible  that  a  sinif  lr  voltaic  apparataS  wBlbM*" 
aftoc  W  cootrivcd  for  audi  a  purpoae. 
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vegetable.  Virey  supposes  that  this  circum- 
stance first  induced  the  ChiacM  to  infuse  the 
leaves  of  the  tei-plant. 

Water  is  unqocstionsMy  the  natmal  bev»> 

rage  of  mail ;  but  any  objection  airaiiL'it  tlie 
use  of  otiier  fluids  fotioded  oo  their  artificial 
oritnu,  may  be  at  onoe  met  by  the  same  argu- 

nir  nl  x^'liicli  has  \m  n  ncMurrf!  in  f^pfr-nt-c  of 
cuokerv.  e  arc  to  cutuuier  uiau  a»  be  ll^ 
Mtas'be  might  have  bew  had  he  never  fbp> 
jiakpTT  thr  nnlr  pnth  of  n  ilnif.  We  are  ready 
to  admit  that  the  more  simply  life  is  sup- 
ported, and  tlie  less  stimulus  we  use»  the  betto*; 
and  that  he  i:<  happy  who  considers  water  the 
best  drink,  and  salt  the  best  sauce;  but  how 
laMly  does  a  physician  find  that  Ins  patient 
has  re$(ulat^  bis  life  by  such  a  maxim  1  He 
is  generally  odled  upon  to  refonn  stomsdw 
already  vitiated  by  bad  habits,  and  which 
cannot^  without  much  disciplinei  be  recon- 
ciled to  simple  and  whohsome  aliment  Under 
such  cirr  an  4;inces,  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
judicu}U!»  than  abruptly  to  witlidraw  the 
accustomed  stioralants,  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  thev  are  absolutely  injurious, — 
equestioa  whicii  U  will  be  our  duty  to  lu- 
vestigate. 

The  juicOT  smd  infusions  of  vegetable  and 
animal  mailer  cuQ:>utuu:  Uie  !>econd  division  of 
drinks. 

Toast  waters — By  im|iregmtiDg  water  with 
HtxB  soluble  ports  of  tottled  braad,  we  fludl 

obtain  a  li<)ind  whicli  will  fre<:|ueiitly  ayree 
with  those  stomachs  which  rebel  against  the 
use  of  the  more  sunple  fluid.  It  is  dius  also 
rcnrlrred  sti'^htly  nutritive,  holding  a  ccrtiin 
portion  of  gum  and  starch  in  solution,  iiir 
A.  Carlisle  rBCommends  that  it  should  be  pre- 
pared with  hard  biscuit,  reduced  by  fire  to  a 
coffee  colour.  "  This  drink,"  says  he,  "  btjing 
free  from  yeast,  b  a  most  agreeable  beverage. 
Much  depends  ujwn  thp  water,  employed  for 
its  pre{>iiration,  bt-in;;  at  a  boduig  temperature, 
and  It  ou^t  to  be  drunk  as  soon  as  it  has  suf- 
ficiently cooled ;  for,  by  being  kept,  it  aoquitei 
a  mawkish  and  unpleasant  flavour.  Infusions 
of  other  kinds  of  brea<l,  esixxially  those  of 
toasted  oat-cakes,  and  driea  or  toasted  oat- 
meal, have  been  recommended ;  but  the  taste 
of  such  infusions  would  not  be  palatable  to 
any  ooe  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
eat'faiead. 

Barlry  n-nfrr  -The  dccortion  of  barley  is 
a  very  aucieiit  beverage ;  it  is  recommended 
by  llipiMMmtee,  and  piefetied  by  him  to  every 
other  alimpnt  in  acute  disea«^s.  Barley  has 
the  advantage  over  oUief  grains,  in  affordinu 
less  viscid  potations.  The  invention  of  in  url 
barley  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  this 
grain;  it  is  prepared  by  the  removal  of  its 
husk  or  cuticle,  and  aflerwards  by  being 
rounded  and  polished  in  a  mill.  These  well- 
known  giannles  consist  ehietly  of  lificda,  witfi 
portions  of  mucilage,  gluten,  and  supir,  which 
water  extracts  by  decoction ;  but  the  solution 
aoon  passes  into  ib»  aoetoos  lennentation. 
The  br.ni  of  Inrlcv  contains  an  acrid  resin, 
and  it  IS  to  get  rul  of  such  an  ingredient  that 


it  is  deprived  of  its  cuticle.  The  addition  of 
lemon  juice  and  sugar-candy  greatly  improre 
the  flavour  of  this  drink. 

Grttei. — Oats,  when  fined  from  their  entieh^ 

are  called  f: roots ;  in  which  state,  as  well  as 
when  ground  uto  meal,  tbey  yi^  to  water, 
by  ooettOB,  the  teak  tiiey  contain,  and  feiu 

K  nutritious  trruel,  which  has  als'n  the  pro- 
perty uf  being  slighUy  apeneot.  it  sliould 
never  be  kept  longer  than  ftrtj^eight  houia, 
as  it  liecomes  acescent  after  that  period. 
Gruel  may  be  made  of  a  differeiit  degre«  of 
consistence,  according  to  tlie  object  of  itii 
potation,  li  it  be  used  as  a  demulcent  drink. 
It  should  be  thin ;  and  may  be  made,  as  Dr. 
Kitchener,  our  culinary  censor,  infonns  us,  by 
mixing  well  together,  by  degrees,  in  a  pint  bsisin, 
one  tttble-spoonful  of  oatmeal  with  three  of  oold 
water,  and  then  adding  carefully  a  j)int  of  boi- 
ling water,  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  hve  minutes, 
stimng  it  all  die  time,  to  prevent  the  oatmeal 
from  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  ; 
then  strain  Uirough  a  hair  sieve,  to  separate 
the  undissolved  paits  of  the  meal  fiom  die 
pniel.  If  a  mon*  substantial  repn^st  i<i  rp- 
quired,  double  the  above  quantity  uf  (xiuiieal 
mnst  be  traaled  in  a  cimihtf  manner.  To  in- 
crease the  nutritive  quality  of  this  aliment, 
broth  or  milk  may  be  substituted  for  water. 
Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  introducing 
ajpieoe  of  bntter  into  gniel;  but  the  noprie^ 
of  this  practice  n  queetionHble,  where  the 
stomach  is  supposed  to  generate  acidity. 

Sage  tea4 — T  he  virtues  of  sage  have  been  so 
extravagantly  praised,  that,  .tike  many  of  our 
remedies,  the  pliujt  is  fallen  into  disuse  from 
tlie  disgust  which  its  panegyrists  have  excited. 
We  are  convineed,  however,  that  in  the  form 
of  infusion  it  possesses  some  power  in  allavin^ 
the  irritabiUiy  of  the  stomacii,*  and  that, 
on  many  occaaiops>  k  will  fiinush  a  salutary 
beveratre.  Tlie  same  observation  will  apply 
to  the  infusions  of  balm  and  rosemary. 
A  drink  extremely  agreeable  to  the  stomach 
of  invalids  may  also  be  made  by  infusing 
lemon-peel  in  boiling  water,  and  adding  a  smafl 
quantity  of  sugar. 

Tea. — ^Tbere  is  no  subject  that  has  occa- 
aioQed  a  greater  oontraversy  amowtat  dietetic 
writers  than  that  of  tea.  Hy  one  party  it  is 
decried  as  a  poison;  by  another  it  is  extolled 
as  a  medicine,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
food  ;  while  some  refer  nl!  its  beneficial  effects 
to  the  water  thus  intrt^ditceti  into  (he  system, 
and  its  evil  consequences  to  the  high  tempe- 
rature at  which  it  is  drunk.  I  ii  order  to  un- 
den:taiid  tlie  value  of  the  dilicieut  arguments 
which  have  faCMi  adduced  in  support,  w  to 
tlie  dis|)aragement,  of  this  beveiage,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  its  composition. 
Two  kinds  of  lea  are  imported  into  this  country, 
distinguished  by  the  epithets  black  and^mit. 
Both  contain  astringent  and  narcotic  prin- 
ciples, but  in  very  difTerent  propirtions ;  the 
latter  producing  by  far  the  most  powerful  in- 

*  It  iWr.  I  H  riu  s  I  '  d  i>y  the  Ohiasea  a* a  t«ie 

for  4ebiUij  «»(  th«  Momacli. 
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fluenot  upon  dit  wnwa  tyatein.    As  fhe 

(irini.irv  miion  of  every  tian  i >tii  stitiiu- 
aut,  tea  IS  found  tu  exlukrate  aud  refresh  us, 
altbouRh  there  exist  individiials  who  are  so 
morhuiiv  s^-hmMi:"  in  t!,r  .Ktion  of  rrrtiiin  bo- 
dies of  ihis  cla.ss,  lhat  k"ehiu^?>  uf  dt  pression, 
«OCOIDpMUcd  with  vunuus  nenuus  seiualiuus 
and  an  unnatural  vigilance,  follow  thf  |>')t.tiion 
of  a  siiij^le  cup  of  strum;  te:i;  while  uiliers 
exi)erieiice,  from  the  Same  cuum-,  .syraptoiM 
inaicative  of  derangement  of  the  digestive 
or^ns  :  but  these  are  exceptions*  from  which 
no  general  rule  ought  to  be  deduced.  The 
•alubntjr  of  the  inhision  to  the  general  mass 
of  the  community  is  establtalied  by  suffictettt 
tesiitnoiiy  to  outweigh  aiiy  iir.'iiinf  nt  founded 
on  iiuiivHlual  casta,  it  must,  however,  be 
fltdmiued,  that  if  this  beveiBge  be  taken  too 
mton  after  dinner,  titc  (lic's'i'in  nf  the  mm! 
may  be  disturbed  by  the  diMension  it  wiii 
oocastoo,  as  well  as  by  its  influence  as  a  di- 
luent; the  narcotic  and  astriiiL:' nt  principhs 
may  also  o{>erate  in  arresting  cliymitication  ; 
but  when  a  physician  gives  it  his  sanction, 
it  is  with  the  undenttanding  that  it  .shall  be 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  and  at  appointed 
seasons.  In  enumerating  the  advant;iges  of 
tea,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  ha;*  in- 
troduced and  dierished  a  spirit  of  sobriety; 
and  if  iiiu>-(  Itave  been  rematked  by  every 
physician  of  geueral  practice,  that  those  per- 
sons who  dlMike  tea,  frequently  suiiply  its 
place  by  spirit  .nnd  wtitt  r.  T\n-  adifitiuii  of 
milk  certainly  diininisites  tlie  «t.stnni>ency  of 
tea ;  that  of  sugar  may  ]>le;m>  the  palate,  bol 
cannot  modify  the  virtue?*  <>t'  tlir  infusion. 

Coffif. — Tlie  hostility  whicii  has  been  ma- 
nifested against  tlie  use  of  tea  has  been  ex- 
tended, with  equal  rancour,  against  that  of 
c'oflbe,  and,  prob«blv,  with  equal  injustice. 
l*he  principle  upon  wdich  its  qualities  depend 
is  move  stimulant  than  that  of  tea,  and  cer- 
tainly exerts  a  different  species  of  action  upon 

tlif  iit  iAous  •-)>ti'tii.  allhcjii-jli  it  is  \fry  Jiffitult 

to  deiiae  the  nature  of  tltis  difference.  If 
taken  immediately  after  a  meal,  it  is  not  found 

t<  I n  itf  tliat  disturbance  in  its  di-.;f'Ntion 
wlucii  iias  been  noticed  as  the  occusionui  con- 
sequence of  tea ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  accele> 
rat("!  th(»  npcnitions  of  tlif  stomadi,  and  will 
frequeully  t  uable  llie  dyspeptic  lo  di^eiit  sulv 
•lances,  such  as  fat  and  oily  aliment,  which 
would  otherwise  occasion  much  disturbrttuT. 
The  cuslooi  of  taking  coffee  immediately  atter 

•  TIi<^  rrailcr  i»  n  frrrrd  to  a  psmplilcl  entitled 
Dtutrrutnin*  uii  tin'  ^liiimntil  (tiid  Jhtlt  lic  Prttper- 

lii  M  iif  (iriiii  Till."  \ty  \\  .  N f  w iilirtiii,  K^q.  There 
i<i  u  irir  .it  dt'dl  uf  *oiin(i  Kcnft^  tn  this  liuk*  produc- 
lK>n.  'I'lio  author  rvfm  the  diSirrnt  rfTv<l«  pro- 
duced by  g;recn  tea  lo  the  difTcrcut  *ii>tr!i  of  the 
■ysteiu  in  whicli  it  ia  taken.  He  in«intain«  that  in 
a.  »t«te  of  what  he  calln  ttkenie  rxcitematt  of  Um 
brain  and  nervous  sytteni,  as  that  produced  by 
alcoholic  stiuiulaou,  or  by  iuteosc  and  loog^on- 
tianed  applicalioB  of  the  mind  to  any  particulmr 
oUcct  of  literary  research,  green  tea  will  act  a»  a 
Mlntary  remedy ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in 
Hl.iUs  uf  iliiuiiii'ilird  t  x(  itniK'iU ,  iiuirliid  vigilance 
and  nervous  (iuturbanve  will  ioliuw  lU  potatiuu. 


dinner,  so  nmTCrsally  practised  by  theFtandi, 

n«j  (]i>i:!)i  iiiiisl  o.imitt  rat  t  the  evil  tlfecu 
which  the  jx-culiar  form  of  their  diet  is  cal- 
culaled  to  produce.  Coflee,  like  tea,  has  oer* 
tainly  an  atitiso|K)rific  effect  on  many  imlivj- 
diials;  it  iinparU  an  aclivity  to  the  miuU 
which  is  iiicon>|)atible  with  steep ;  but  this 
will  n\rolv  tKciir  if  tli»>  bdvcni^i'  be  taken  for 
several  hours  htfore  our  iiccu&tuuied  period 
of  repose.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  it  possesses  the  power  of  counteractinir 
the  effects  of  narcotics ;  and  hence  it  is  used 
by  the  Turks  w  ith  much  advantage,  in  abatinj; 
tlie  inHuence  of  the  inofdioate  Quantities  of 
opium  tiliey  are  accustomed  to  swallow.  Wh« 
our  olijt  c  I  is  tn  .uliiiiriister  it  as  a  promoter  of 
digestion,  it  should  be  carefully  made  by  in- 
fusion; dococtioo  dissipates  its  aroma.  1%e 
afldition  of  milk  is  on^  of  (jin  stion.ihle  pro- 
priety; that  of  sugar,  or  nitiicr  augur-candy, 
may  be  allowed.  Some  ]>ersoi)s  can  nem 
take  tills  bovemce  without  suHering  from  ariflity 
in  the  stomadi .  where  this  happens,  tlie  prac- 
tice must  be  abandoned. 

ChtKoUite. — Ju  consequence  of  the  lar^ 
quantity  of  nutritive  nwtter  which  Uiis  liquid 
<  villains,  it  should  he  regarded  rather  as  food 
than  drink.  It  in  pre|>ared  by  reducing  the 
COCtMUnut  in(>i  |>i-.ie,  with  sugar,  milk,  or  eggs: 
it  is  also  fn  <iueutly  mixed  witli  different  aro- 
matics,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  tumiZ/o, 
•  stthstance  very  liable  to  disagree  widi  the 
stomach,  and  to  produce  a  tiain  of  nervous 
symptoms.  As  a  common  beverage,  chocolate 
ishichly  objectionable;  it  contains  anoilnliidl 
is  diflicull  of  assimilation ;  it  llit  reforp  npprc*''*'* 
the  btumach ;  this  effect  is  of  course  increased 
by  the  application  of  too  much  heat  in  its  pm- 
paration.  Another  objection  against  its  use  it 
to  be  found  in  the  observations  which  we  have 
already  offered  upon  the  subject  of  too  gmt 
concentration. 

Cocoa  is  usually  considered  as  a  substitnle 
for  chocolate.  As  it  contains  less  milntivp 
matter,  it  is  not  so  objectionable ;  and,  as  the 
oily  matter  e»sts  only  in  small  quantities^  it  is 
less  likely  to  di.sagree  with  the  stomach. 

There  are  certain  saline  solutions  which  axe 
(ireqaently  employed  as  drinks,  and  deserve 
some  attptition  m  this  plaf^c :  such  arr  im- 
pi-riai  and  itotiu  wuler.  linpcnul  is  a  solution 
of  cream  of  tartar  Hav  oured  with  lemon  pe^ 
It  ought  never  to  be  used  except  as  a  medicine. 
If  employed  as  an  ordinary  drink,  it  is  apt  to 
reUml  digestion.  If  ever  useful  as  an  article  of 
diet,  it  will  be  under  ctrcumstaoces  of  rohuft 
he.dth,  and  where  a  large  quantity  of  animal 
food  has  been  taken.  The  modern  ( usiim 
of  drinking  toda  water  during,  or  immediatdy 
after  dinner,  has  been  a  pregnant  source  it 
dvs|H  p>ia.  hy  inHatiiiir  llie  stomach  at  such 
a  period,  we  inevitably  counteract  thase  mus- 
cular contractions  which  are  essential  to  chy^ 
niifientioTi.  Tlie  qnantitv  of  M.xia  tiiii<  intro- 
duttrd  v<  .irtely  deserves  notice:  wiili  the 
exctpiioii  of  the  earAvsuC  orid^cfs,  it  nay  W 
reganlt  >1  '.is  wiiter,  more  mischievous  only  in 
consequence  of  tlie  cxlnlaratiug  quality  in* 
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duchig  us  to  take  it  at  a  period  at  which  we 
thould  noi  require  the  more  simple  Aukl. 

Fi  rinnitai  litfuors.  \'oliiiH(  s  have  been 
written  to  prove  liiat  njJirjt,  m  every  Sotm,  is 
not  only  unneiessary  to  those  who  are  in  health, 
but  that  it  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  the 
most  nainful  aud  fatal  dt-iea-ses  to  which  man 
is  subject;  in  ihoft,  that  Epimeiheus  himself 
did  not,  by  opening  the  box  of  Pandoca,  com- 
mit a  greater  act  of  hostility  as^ainst  our  nature 
than  the  discoverer  of  fermented  liquors.  Tliis 
is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  fiUlacy  of  reasoa- 
ing  against  Oie  tor  of  a  custom  from  its  ahae. 
Tilt  existii  no  cvideiice  to  prove  that  a  tem- 
perate use  of  good  wine,  wiien  taken  at  sea- 
sonable hours,  has  ever  proved  injurious  to 
healthy  adult.s.  In  youth,  and  still  mure  in  in- 
&ncy,  the  stimulus  wluch  it  iiupiirU!  to  tlu-  sto- 
mach is  undonbledW  injurious ;  but  there  are 
exceptions  t'v<>n  to  tliis  general  rule.  The  o( - 
casiunal  u.se  ot  diluted  wine  Iuls  impiovt.'ii  llie 
health  of  a  child,  fay  imparting  vigour  to  a  tor- 
p>d  stomach  r  we  ought,  however,  to  consider 
It  ratht-T  as  a  n»ediciue  tlian  as  a  luxury. 

Without  entering  furtlier  into  tlie  discussion 
of  a  question  which  has  called  so  many  oppo< 
nenta  into  Ae  field,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
whatever  opinii)!!  we  may  have  formed  astotlio 
evils  or  advantages  consequent  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  wine,  we  are  not  called  upon,  as  physic 
cians,  to  defend  it ;  our  object  is  to  direct 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  those  diseases  which 
anail  man  as  we  find  him  in  the  habits  of  so- 
ciety. And  ;is  these  hahits,  says  Dr.  W.  Philip, 
are  such,  that  more  or  less  alcohol  is  neccs- 
■ary  to  support  tlio  usual  vigour  of  the  greater 
numlxr  of  pi  onle  even  in  health,  nothing  could 
be  more  injuclicious  than  wholly  to  deprive 
them  of  it  when  they  <ue  already  weakened  by 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  even  a 
moderate  use  of  it  ^entiaUy  adds  to  their  dis- 
ease, which,  in  dyspeptics,  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  Our  own  experience  coincides  with  that 
opinion.  In  cases  where  the  vinous  stimulant 
has  V)een  withdrawn,  we  have  generally  wit- 
nessed an  aggmvation  of  the  dyspe^ic  sym- 
ptoms, Bcoompanied  with  seven  clepresMon  of 
spirits. 

The  term  «  uie  is  more  strictly  and  espe- 
cially applied  to  express  the  fietmented  juice  of 
the  ffra/x  ,■  althoiiuli  in  common  laninint;e  it  is 
used  to  dtuott;  tliat  of  any  sub-iicid  Ji  uit.  The 
presence  of  tartar  is  peinaps  the  circumstance 
by  which  the  grape  is  more  strongly  distin- 
guislied  from  all  the  other  sub-acid  finiits  that 
have  been  applied  to  die  art  of  wine-makinu. 
Its  juice,  besides,  contains  within  itself  all  the 
principles  essential  to  vinification,  in  such  a 
proportion  and  state  of  balance  a.s  to  enable  it 
at  once  to  undeigo  a  regular  and  complete  fer- 
mentation ;  whereas,  the  juices  of  other  iruits 
re<iuire  artificial  additions  for  this  purpose: 
and  the  scienuhc  ii|)pltcaiiou  and  due  adjust- 
ment of  these  means  constitute  tlie  ait  of 
making  domestic  wines.*     It  has  been  re- 

*  P«r  an  acooant  of  which,  the  reader  is  referted 
to  a  BiMt  infeBioas  and  iaitresting  etsay  by  Dr. 
If  sceulloch,  eoiitlsd,   Bsmstks  on  tts  An  of  sult^ 


marked  that  all  those  wines  that  contain  an 
excess  <^  malic  acid  are  of  a  bad  quality :  hence 

the  grand  defect  that  is  necessarily  inherent  in 
the  wines  of  tins  counlrj',  and  which  leads 
them  to  partake  of  the  propertici-  of  t  ider  ;  fur 
in  the  ])lace  of  tlie  tartaric,  the  malic  acid 
always  preduiu mates  in  our  native  fruits. 

The  characteristic  ingredient  of  all  wines  is 
alcokiU;  and  the  quantity  of  this,  and  Uie  cum- 
dhion  or  slate  of  combination  in  which  it  exists, 
are  the  circumstances  thai  include  the  more 
iutaesting  points  of  inquiry,  aud  explain  the 
relative  ^eets  which  Afferent  wines  produce 
upon  the  system  ;  we  shall  tlierefore  pro(  e^d 
to  investigate  the  various  species,  with  reference 
to  such  conditions. 

Wines  may  be  at  once  resolved  into  two 
great  divisions  ;  into  those  which  are  coloured, 
aiid  commonly  called  rtd  wines,  and  into  those 
which  have  a  yellow  tinge,  more  or  l(ss  deeji, 
termed  white  wines.     This  colouring  matter  is 
not  derived  fiom  the  juice,  but  from  the  husk 
of  the  grapes.    If,  tlierefore,  the  fermentation 
be  not  permitted  to  take  place  in  contact  wiUi 
the  hulls,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  stalks 
of  the  fruit,  a  white  wine  is  in  all  cases  pro- 
duced.  This  colouring  matter  is  highly  ftstrin- 
sent,  and  conse<}iienl!y  the  red  wines  diflVr  from 
Uie  white  in  their  elli^  upon  tlie  stomach ; 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  well-known 
extent  of  ill  is  operation,  by  the  presence  of  so 
small  a  proportion  of  active  matter.    It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  irritable  stomachs 
are  frequently  impatient  of  astrinr^ent  matter. 
Many  persons  are  incaj«ble  of  drinking  poit 
wine  in  consequence  of  the  hcaittium  it  occa- 
sions ;  while  others,  on  the  contmry,  appear  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  tonic  iiilluence  of  its 
astringency.    I1iis  is  a  circumstance  of  idi<K 
syncrasy  which  no  theory  can  explain.  Every 
physician  most  be  precttcally  aware  of  the  ca- 
price which  tlie  stoinadi  displavs  in  its  morbid 
conditions ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  that  wAtfe  deserve  a  preference  over  red 
wines,  because  the  latter,  heinc  prt-xsed,  and 
subjected  to  a  stronger  fermentation  to  extract 
the  colouring  princi|)le  from  tlM  husk,  are  ne- 
cessarily more  loaded  with  e\tmctivc  and 
astringent  matter;  and  as  this  remains  in  the 
stomach  aAer  the  liquid  i)ortion  of  the  wine  is 
absorbed,  it  will  be  liable  to  occasion  dis- 
turbance. 

The  odour,  or  ioufHef,  and  flavour  which 
distinguish  one  wine  from  another,  evidently 
depend  upon  some  volatile  and  fugacious  prin- 
ciple not  hitherto  investigated  by  the  chemist  t 
tins,  in  sweet  and  half^feimented  vrines,  is  im- 
mediately derived  from  the  fiuit,  as  in  tboiw 
from  the  Frontignon  and  MiimuI  yrajK-s  ;  but 
in  the  more  perfect  wines,  as  in  Claret,  Het' 
mitage,  RivemUteiiy  and  Burgundj/,  it  bears  no 
resembl  ince  to  llie  natund  riavour  of  the  firuit, 
but  is  altogether  the  f>roduct  of  the  vinous 

Erocess.  Some  wines  are  artificially  davoured 
y  the  introduction  of  foreign  ingredients,  as 

iog  Wine ;  with  Suaestioas  for  the  Application  of 
its  Prineiplos  Is  tSa  laipraTSBOBt  oi  Oonoilie 
mass/' 
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tiy  uiiuonda  in  Madeaa  wiuet,  a$  well  :u  in 
thote  of  Xmt  aad  St.  Lactr ;  vid  lu  nct>  thnt 
wfH-kn(»wn  nnlty  flavour.  Amonz  tho  ancienTs, 
uiid  111  iiiudcri]  Cireece,  it  i.s  at  this  day  tiie 
&«liion  to  fpve  «  icmimxis  HaToor,  by  the  intra* 
dilGtioo  of  turi)entine  into  the  casks.  These 
wines  were  supposed  to  assist  digestion,  to  re- 
.struiii  ni(^>rbid  uuchargcs,  to  piuvoke  urine,  and 
U>  sucsigtbaa  the  boweU ;  but  Dioflooridei  in* 
fwitti  us  that  thffv  weie  known  to  prodace  vcr* 
tigo,  pain  in  tlio  head,  and  many  evils  not 
incidental  to  the  potattoos  of  the  same  Tinotts 
liquor  when  frf*  from  ndh  admiitiim. 

Tlie  f]n  iiitttv  of  acid  contained  in  winrs  has 
been  su{>|)LKtcii  capable  of  dimiaishing  their 
nlubrity,  and  in  some  cases  of  tendering  them 
eminently  noxious.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  where  there  exists  a  considerable  excess  of 
nliie  or  mahc  acid's,  or  where  acetic  acid  has 
been  generated  during  a  protracted  fennenta- 
tion,  such  wine  will  be  obnoxious  to  the  sto- 
mach ;  hut  uiit'D-  the  acid  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  it  surely  canool  meril  the 
odium  which  popular  opinion  wotild  assign  to 
it.  W  liat,  for  iiistaiKC  is  the  acid  contaiiif-d 
in  iSladeira,  and  against  which  so  manjr  ob- 
jectiaas  have  been  fap)i  ?  an  atom  ineiely 
of  tartar!  And  yet  the  yKTSon  wlio  fancies  thai 
his  digestion  can  be  deranged  by  it^s  acuoni 
will  swallow  twenty  tones  the  Quantity  of  the 
.<;nnie  insTrf^diervt  in  some  other  HMpe  with  per- 
fect inditiiereiice  and  impunity. 

Befoie  we  quit  the  subject  of  Tinous  acidity, 
we  must  add  a  few  words  upon  its  supposed 
uirineiii  e  111  excitujg  paiuxysms  of  gout.  That 
such  attacks  have  followed  ixirticular  potations 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny ;  out  a  slignt  excess 
of  any  kind,  whether  in  diet  or  in  exercise,  will 
excite  tlie  disease  in  those  predisiK>;ied  to  it. 
Where  this  predisposition  exists,  an  additional 
glass  of  claret  may  excite  the  disease;  but  in 
all  .«aich  cases  any  other  cudting  caaae  would 
have  a  similar  effect. 

It  has  been  aheadjr  Mated  Oiat  the  chame- 
tr  risTic  ingredient  of  all  wines  i-  .''-nAo/;  and 
Uiat  Its  quantity,  aud  the  condition  or  state  of 
oombination  in  which  it  exists,  are  the  circum^ 
stanres  in  which  the  medical  inquirer  is  princi- 

Sally  interested.  The  late  experimenu*  of 
Ir.  Brande  have  thrown  considerable  light 
upon  this  subject;  although,  in  most  in- 
stances of  discovery,  they  have  raised  up  new 
doubts  and  difliculties.  Daily  experience  con- 
vinces us  that  the  same  quantinr  of  alcohol 
applied  to  the  stomach  under  the  mm  of  wine, 
and  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  water,  vvill  pro- 
duce very  different  effects  upon  the  body,  and 
to  an  extent  wbidi  it  is  difficnti  to  nndenrtand. 
It  has,  for  in.stance,  been  demonstrated  beyond 
the  sauh  of  doubt,  that  port,  cuwieiia,  and 
■heny  contain  from  one^lbarth  to  oiie4UUi  of 
their  bulk  of  alcohol  ;  so  that  a  yjcrs^m  v.'ho 
takes  a  buule  of  any  cue  of  them  will  thus  take 
neariy  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  or  almost  a  pint 
of  pure  bniiufy  \  And,  moreover,  that  different 
wines,  ulthuu^h  cuntaiuiug  Uie  same  absolute 
proportion  of  spirit,  will  be  found  tO  varjr  very 
considerably  in  thdr  intoxicating  powen.  N« 


wonder,  then,  that  such  results  should  have 
•lamrad  die  pUkeopiier,  who  is  naturally  un-> 
willing  to  accept  any  tests  of  difference  from  the 
nervous  iiystem,  which  elude  Uje  ordinary  re- 
sources of  analytical  chemistry.  The  conclu- 
sion was  therefore  drawn,  that  alcohol  must 
nece»arily  exist  in  wine  in  a  far  different  con* 
dition  from  that  in  which  vie  know  it  in  a  se- 
patale  state;  or,  in  otherwonls,  that  its  elemenia 
only  could  exist  in  Aevhians  Uquor,  said  that 
their  union  w.js  determined,  and,  rons<  quent!y, 
alcohol  produced,  by  the  act  of  distillation. 
Tbat  tt  was  the  promtet^  and  not  die  eduet  of 

disfillnf'OTi.  was  an  (([lir  irin  wliich  oritjinated 
With  Kouellc,  who  asscrle-d  tliat  alcohol  was 
not  completely  formed  until  the  temperature 
was  raised  to  the  |Mjinl  of  distillation.  More 
lately,  the  same  doctrine  was  revived  and  pro- 
mulgated by  Fabbroni,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Florentine  Academy.  Gay  Lussac  has,  how- 
ever, silenced  the  ]>:irtisan8  of  this  theory,  by 
wporating  the  ah  oliol  by  distillation,  at  the 
tempemtlue  of  66^  Fahrenheit;  and,  by  tbe 
aid  of  a  vacuum,  it  has  since  been  eflVcted  at 
56°.  And  to  complete  the  demonstrafit)n, 
Mr.  Brande  has  shown  that,  by  precipitatini; 
the  coloorin^  matter,  and  some  other  efementt 
of  the  wine,  by  the  tub-accf  nt'  f(  ,ij,zn6  then 
saturating  the  clear  licjuor  wtiii  nub-carbonate  ijf 
pokutf  Ifae  aloehc4  amy  be  separated  widwaC 
any  elevation  of  temperature ;  and  he  >i  ac- 
cordingly, by  this  ingenious  expedient,  been 
enabled  to  construct  a  tal>le,  exhibiting  the  pro- 

f onions  of  spirit  wliich  exi<?t  in  the  several 
inds  of  wine.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  any 
longer  be  entertained  upon  the  subject;  and 
the  fact  of  the  difference  of  effect  produced  by 
die  same  bulk  of  alcohol,  when  presented  to 
the  stomach  in  different  states,  is  to  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that,  in  wine,  it  is  not  onl^ 
noi«  intimately  mixied  widi  water,  but  diai  it 
exists  in  combination  with  its  extnictive  matter; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  mcapable  of  ex- 
ertmg  its  fbll  effects  befoie  it  becomes  altered 
in  its  propf  rfir  ■.  or,  in  other  words,  partially 
dtgcittd;  an(i  this  view  of  the  Subject  may  be 
fairly  urged  in  explanation  of  the  feet,  that  the 
intoxicating  effects  of  the  same  wine  are  liable 
to  vary  in  degree  in  the  same  individual,  (nm 
tiie  peculiar  state  of  hii  digeitive  w^goB  at  die 
time  of  its  potation. 

Wc  have  hitherto  only  considered  alcohol  as 
it  exists  in  a  combined  state  in  wine ;  but  it  is 
essential  to  stat«>  that  the  stronger  winea  of 
Spain,  Portuijal,  and  Sicily,  are  rendered  mar- 
ketable in  tins  country  by  the  addition  of 
ftrsiK^,  and  must  consequently  contain  more 
er  less  metm/hinei  spirit ;  but  the  propoition 
of  A^  it  li  will  not  bear  a  i  nTint  i  the  quantity 
added,  because,  at  the  period  of  its  admixture, 
•  renewed  fiarmentation  is  produced  by  die 
scientific  vintner,  vhirh  will  assimilate  and 
combine  a  certain  jwrtion  of  the  foreiirn  spirit 
with  the  wine  :  this  manipulation,  m  lechnical 
languacre,  i<»  cidled  "  f'rtitin^  in."  It  is  to 
the  quantity  o(  JreCf  not  to  that  of  combined 
spirit,  that  the  iniurious  effects  of  such  wines 
ne  to  be  attribnted.  '*  It  ii  well  known/'  ob. 
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serves  Or.  Mucculioch,  Uwi  ilu>caift!&  of  Uwt 
liv«r  are  the  most  common  and  the  most  fof^ 
midable  of  those  produced  by  the  use  of  ardcjit 
spirits."  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  such 
disorders  follow  the  intempoAle  use  of  pure 
wine,  however  long  indu!»;ed  in :  to  the  con- 
cealed and  uuwitiui^:  cuiisumjjtiou  of  spirit, 
therefore,  as  contained  m  tlie  mnes  generally 
drunk  in  this  country,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
excessive  preralence  of  those  hepatic  aflectkmsy 
which  are  comparatively  little  known  to  our 
ocmtinental  neignboitis. 

Hndi  has  be^n  said  about  die  eflbets  of  nem 
wliuf  upon  the  ittoraach,  comi>ared  with  tliose 
produced  by  that  which  has  been  Iook  kept 
It  will  bo  neoessaiy  to  consider  the  oianges 
produced  in  this  liquor  by  beinu  kept.  In  the 
Hoist  place,  red  wine  gradually  (k>|K>siu  a  quan- 
tity of  cream  of  tartar»  in  oombmation  with  ex- 
tmctive  and  co!ourtJtcr  matter,  fornun*;  what  is 
cuimuuiily  called  the  tru!»i;  so  lliut  a  cuusider- 
ablepartMD  of  that  matter  which  is  likdy  10 
disagree  with  the  stomach  is  thus  removed; 
but  when  kept  in  a  cask,  in  addition  to  this 
change,  a  quantity  of  water  is  evaporated,  and 
the  wine  becomes  compaiativeiy  stronger.  The 
custom  of  exposing  Bladeini  to  motion,  and  a 
certain  elevation  of  temptralmr,  1  v  stndini;  it 
a  voyage  to  the  East  ludtes,  utiq^uestiou;Ujiy 
improves  theflafour,  and  produces  some  in- 
ternal change  in  the  composition  of  the  wine, 
which  the  chemist  is  unable  to  explain. 

In  a  dietetic  i>oint  of  view,  winw  VMf  be 
armnced  into  four  clas.scs  ;  viz.  1 .  sii  cct  irinrs ; 
.   2.  3ipurkiing  or  cfferv€»cmg  ;  3.  drif  aiid  li^ht  ; 
4.  dri)  and  strong. 

1.  Hwret  wines  contain  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  extractive  and  saccharine  matter,  and 
generally  the  least  ardent  spirit,  though  this  is 
oAen  rather  disguised  than  absent.  Since  a 
proportion  of  sugar  has  rematned  unchanged  in 
these  wi Ill's  durinj;  the  |)roces.s  of  vinifuation, 
they  must  be  considered  as  the  results  of  an 
imperfect  fcrmentatien,  and  are,  in  fitct,  mix- 
tures of  wiiif  and  sugar;  accordingly,  whatever 
arrt^t:i  ilic  progress  of  fermentation  must  liave 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  sweet  wine.  Thtn, 
boiling  the  mra/,  or  drying  the  fruit,  will,  by 
partially  separating  the  natural  kaven,  and  dis- 
sipating the  water,  occasion  such  a  result  as  is 
expniplifieil  bv  the  manufacture  nf  iti<  uitrr^  of 
Cyprus,  Uie  I'mu  Cotto  of  the  luilums,  und  the 

Coetum  of  the  anaents;  by  (bat  of 
Frantignac,  the  rich  and  luscious  wines  of 
Canary^  the  celebrated  Tokay,  Vino  Tinto 
(Tent  of  Hungary),  the  Italian  Montejiascme, 
the  Persian  Sehiruzt  the  Malnmif  wines  of  Can- 
din,  Ohio,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  and  dwse  of 
thp  other  blinds  of  the  Archij>t!ai;o.  On  ac- 
count of  the  sugar  contained  in  such  wines, 
they  are  liable  to  beoome  aoeseent  on  weak 
stomachs ;  but  where  this  is  not  tlie  ctse,  they 
are,  in  small  quantities,  frequently  bcnchcial  to 
niTalids. 

2.  SfMrkUnti  fjf'irvrsiing  wines. — These 
are  indebted  iur  their  characteristic  properties 
to  the  f»^e»ceof  carbonic  acid  :  theyxapidly 
iotomcate,  in  coBnt|innea  of  the  akobol  which 


is  suspended  in,  or  more  probably,  in  chemical 
eombmation  widi  the       being  thns  applied 

in  a  sudden  nnd  very  di\  idcd  state  to  a  large 
extent  of  nervouii  surlkce  :  for  the  same  reason 
dieir  eflbels  aie  generally  as  transitory  as  they 
are  midden.  Independently  of  tlie  alcohol 
thus  lield  III  solution  in  tlie  carbonic  acid,  it 
is  probable  that  some  active  aromatic  matter  if 
volatilised  together  with  it,  and  which  may 
account  for  the  peculiar  efl'ects  produced  on 
tome  persons  by  cham^iagne. 

3.  jJrjf  and  light  vine*. — ^These  are  eiem- 
pUfied  by  the  more  esteemed  Geiiuan  wines, 
as  hock,  rhenish,  niayne,  moselle,  neckar,  and 
elsass ;  and  those  highly-flavoured  wines,  bur- 
gundy, dfamt,  hermtlage,  fee.  The  former  of 
these  wines  comhine  the  effect  of  an  acid  with 
Uiat  oi  die  spirit.  They  do  nut  contain  any 
uncombined  alcohol,  and  on  tliat  account  are 
to  be  greatly  preferred.  Genuine  claret  must 
be  considereil  as  the  most  benehcial  uf  all  our 
vinous  liquors;  it  is  well  fermrated ;  and,  on 
nooount  of  the  small  proportion  of  spirit,  as 
well  as  of  extractive,  which  it  contains,  it  is 
more  salubrious  than  port.  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  burgundy  appears  to  hold  dis- 
solved some  unknown  principle  of  ^reat  acti- 
vity ;  u|ion  no  other  supposition  can  we  explain 
its  stimulant  properties.  A  few  glasses  of  this 
wine  will  produce  heat  and  boKlaeli,  wbidi 

the  relative  (piantity  of  alcohol  in  it*  00mp<H 
sition  will  not  account  for. 

4.  Dry  and  strong  wflMt,  as  mndcira,  port, 
sherry,  ^ic.  The  name  w,  corruptlv  wntten 
sack,  iugialies  dry.  The  bee  wuie,  prepared  at 
Xeres,  in  Spain,  is  called,  according  to  our 
orthourajihy,  sherris,  or  sherry.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  this  wine,  timt:  is  addetl  to  the 
grapes ;  a  ciaiimstance,  observes  Dr.  Maccul- 
locn,  apparently  conducive  to  its  well-known 
dry  quality,  and  which,  probably,  acts  by 
neutralizing  a  portion  of  malic  or  tartaric  acici. 

It  is  a  £ut  not  easily  explained,  that  the 
Stomach  is  frequently  outraged  by  a  wine  lo 
wliich  it  has  not  heen  ac<  vistnmed  ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  mixture  of  diflierent  wines 
is  a  oommon  source  of  indigestion.  The  cu»< 
tom  of  mixing  winr  witli  water  has  its  advan- 
tages well  as  it.s  evils.  Dy  dilution  it  fre- 
quently proves  too  litde  stimnlanC  to  the 
stnrTi  '.rli.  and  runs  into  a  "tatc  of  ace^cenry. 
An  invalid  is  also  thus  liable  to  deceive  himself, 
1^  taking  more  wine  than  may  be  consistent 
with  his  welfare.  Much,  however,  de|>eiids 
upon  the  quality  of  the  wmc  tiiken  ;  the  lighter 
wines  cannot  require  dilution,  while  port  is  cer- 
tainty rendeced  less  injoriotis  by  the  admixture. 

Home-made  or  domestic  wines  may  be 
generally  considered  as  injuricuis  to  delicate 
stomachs ;  they  are  apt  to  ferment  and  produce 
iadjgestion.  Cider  and  perry  are  grateftil 
drinks  in  hot  weather;  but  as  v  hi  not 
contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spirit  to  prevent 
their  passing  into  me  acetous  wrmenlMion  in 
the  stomach  of  nn  invalid,  they  <?hould  be 
avoided  by  those  who  have  any  predisposition 
to  indigestion. 

Bter,'—'Sbi»  is  an  article  of  beseiage  in 
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ahnoit  etcrr  txniutiy.  The  Chinese  prejiare  it 
ftvm  rice,  aiul  the  AineriL-.iiis  from  iiiHize.  W  e 
are  also  informed  by  lierodouu,  tiiat,  m  very 
eaiiy  history,  the  art  of  makiitfr  a  rermenied 

liquor   from    U.irley  wjw  fli><ini  ff(l    l)y  ilie 
Ei^'ptiaiis.   An  Uu:  climate  of  Kngland  i»  not 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  tliis  specries 
of  liquor  is  jK'rliap-*  more  universn!  tlinti  in  any 
other  country  ;  and  it  ivm  tlierefore  iRt'u  d^io- 
minuttti  viiutm  Bntanmcum.    In  the  higlMr 
walLi  of  s<if  irtv,  il  luis  iiitleed,  of  late  yrars, 
l>een  nearly  excludeii ;  but  whetlier  tim  revo- 
lution baa  be«D  atindad  with  advantage,  we 
shall  pre^ntly  have  occasioo  to  inquire.  ^lalt 
liquors  difl'er  from  wines  in  several  essential 
points  :  tliey  contain  a  much  lar>rer  pro|X)rtion 
of  nutiitive  matteri  and  a  lew  proportioo  of 
aiwit ;  while  they  contain  a  peculiar  bitter  and 
nanotic  |iriiKi|ili  (l<rivt<l  from  the  hop.  it 
would  appear  that  the  extractive  matter  iur- 
nished  by  the  maJt  is  highly  nutritive ;  and 
we  arrordinkjly  find  ihiit   ] arsons  addirtid 
to  such  potaLtoos  are  iu  general  tat.    \\  here, 
however,  they  are  indulged  in  to  any  mtentf 
without  a  corrf*spondnrj;  decree  of  ('\(Tci>i', 
they  mduce  a  pleilionc  state  of  the  Iwdy,  aiid 
■U  the  diseases  consetiuent  upon  such  a  condi- 
tion.   In  offler  to  understand  tlie  process  by 
which   iliey  furnish   nourishment,  we  must 
once  more  refer  the  reader  to  tlie  ol»serv;itiiiii>, 
which  are  oflered  on  tlie  important  su^lect  of 
die  dii^estion  of  liquids;  from  which  it  will 
appear  tliat  a  hitrlily-cuiicfmr.itt.J  i-xtract  will 
be  left  iti  the  stomacli  after  the  removal  of  its 
water}'  part.  Hiis  extract  u,  for  reaaoni  already 
staftd,  not  \»  ry  (li>^('>!ible ;  and  will  therefore 
require  llie  prt>«:  ntt;  of  less  inspissated  food  to 
pnunote  its  chymihcation.    Ale,  therefore, 
when  taki'ti  Nvitiiuut  such  precautions,  is  liable 
to  disturb  tjjtr  dige>tive  organs.    The  addition 
of  the  hop  increases  tite  value  of  the  liquor, 
by  the  grateful  stimulus  whii^b  it  imitarts,  and 
iu  some  measure  redeems  it  tiuut  those  vices 
with  winch  it  ml^ht  oth»"rwise  be  charged.  To 
tbo»e  therefore  whose  diet  is  not  v«y  nutritive, 
aJe  may  be  considere<l  not  only  as  an  innocent 
Ixit  a>>  a  salubrious  article ;  and  happy  is  that 
country  whose  labouring  classes  ^iier  such  a 
beverage  to  the  miachievous  potations  of  ardent 
spirit,    'lliese  rf  inaiks,  Ii<iu»  vcr,  cannot  ap[tly 
to  the  classes  of  the  community  who  "  tare 
mulvptuoiisly  every  day/'  They  wilt  not  r». 
qtiirp  a  iint:iti\ (•  poi.iiinii  of  sudi  a  character; 
and  light  wiues  have  accordingly,  m  these  days 
of  luxury,  vety  poperly  superseded  its  uset 
but  we  are  not  disposed  to  extend  tins  n'mnrk 
to  Its  more  humble  companion,  ^  tuLk  Uti ." 
We  regard  its  dismissal  nom  tlie  tables  of  the 
great  as  a  matter  of  regret;  its  slight  but  invi- 
gorating bitter  is  much  better  adapted  to  pro- 
mote digestion  than  its  more  costly  substitutes. 
But  it  should  be  soft  and  mild ;  for  when  stale 
and  hard  it  is  likely  to  distmb  die  bowels,  and 
occasion  eflecLs  the  ver>-  opposite  to  those  it  is 
intended  to  produce.   JSor  ought  it  to  itave  too 
great  a  pro|)ottion  of  hops,  but  should  be 
thoroughly  fermented  and  pmifu  J.  SvdLiiliam 
always  took  a  gla<is  of  small  beer  at  bis  meals. 


and  he  considered  it  as  a  pre<ien-ative  against 
gi-ivel. 

'llie  great  division  of  malt  liquors  is  into 
small  beer,  ale,  and  porter. 

The  liquor  called  Jfi  was  originally  m.idi'  of 
barley,  malt,  and  yeast  alone.  There  existed 
for  a  long  tine  a  sitong  prejudice  against  ht>xm, 
whirli  Wi  re  c<nir>idtTt'd  as  "  pt  minous  weeds  ;** 
but  It  19  now  (^enerully  iuliuitteil  tliat  they 
oooetitute  the  most  valuable  ingredient  in  malt 
liquors.  Indt  (Mndeiilly  ol  tlie  il,i\o\ir  .md  tonic 
virtues  which  they  couiuiuiac.ite,  they  precipi- 
taie,  by  means  m  theh^  astringent  principle,  the 
ve;;etable  mucilage,  and  thus  remove  from  the 
beer  the  active  principle  of  ib*  fermentation : 
Without  hops,  tlierefore,  we  must  either  drink 
our  malt  liquors  new  and  ropy,  or  old  and 
sour.  Thei«  are  several  varieties  of  ide,  dis- 
tiuiiuishabU-  In  tin  ir  colour:  wIrii  tlie  matt  is 
slenderly  dried,  tlie  ale  is  p«ie  ;  or  brown,  when 
the  malt  is  more  nnsted  or  high  dried. 

Por/i  r.'  'Hi is  is  made  from  high-dried  malt, 
and  diriers  from  other  malt  liquors  in  tlie  pro- 
xirtions  of  its  ingredients,  and  by  the  pecu- 
iar  iiinnner  in  whicli  it  is  in  i'nM' i'  fiired.  Much 
has  lit'cri  said  uj)on  the  fraudulent  adulteration 
of  this  article;  but  we  are  inclined  to  bdieve 
tliat  these  statement-?  have  been  exaggerated. 

Artlmt  spirtts — Tlu;  art  of  extracting  alco- 
liolic  liquors  by  distillation  from  vinous  liquors, 
must  be  regarded  as  die  greatest  curse  ever 
inflicted  upon  humas  nature.  The  fiital  eflects 
of  dram-drinking  have  Imii  \ividly  depicted 
by  numerous  writers ;  and  Uie  awful  truth  has 
been  too  firequently  Ulustreled  to  render  any 
remarks  in  this  place  nei  e>>->ary.    In  a  medieal 

Joint  of  view,  however,  spint  may  be  consi. 
ered  as  oocasbnally  useful.  Where  it  is  taken 
in  a  dilufrd  state,  tl*if>  niixttire  should  ah^ys  bp 
made  twelve  hours  before  it  is  u.scd.  Spirit  and 
water  do  not  easily  combine;  and  much  of  the 
fon  e  of  the  former  is  b?unte<l  by  intimate  incor- 
pomttun  with  the  latter,  as  we  have  already 
observed  under  the  history  of  wine.  We  throw 
out  this  hint  to  th(Me  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  weak  brandy  and  water  at  their  meals; 
although  the  pro])riety  of  such  a  practice  is 
questionable.  There  are  cases  of  dyspepsia 
in  which  wine  and  beer  equally  disagree  with 
the  stomach,  producing  aci<lity  and  other  dis- 
tressing symptoms :  very  weak  spint  may,  per* 
haps,  in  such  eases,  be  taken  with  advaittage; 
but  its  strenirth  shf)uld  be  uniform,  and  no 
circumstances  should  induce  the  |^ent  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  sfMorit.  The 
hahii  of  driiikiiifr  //</«(7/rx  cannot  bt-  too  much 
lepfobated :  many  uf  these  cordial*  are  im- 
pregnated with  narcotic  substnnces,  which  add 
to  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  spirit. 

Or  lONDiMF.NTs. — lliesc  may  be  defined 
substances  which  are,  in  themselves,  incapa- 
ble of  nourishing  the  Ixxly,  but  which,  in 
concert  with  our  food,  heighten  its  flavonr, 
promote  its  digestion,  or  correct  som*  of  its 
deleterious  properties.  The  extsteooe  and  ne- 
cessity of  such  agents  are  more  geneial  and 
important  than  is  uenerally  supposed,  and  a 
phil(»ophical  examination  of  their  modia  opcm 
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rmndi  would  disclose  views  of  great  and  aovel 
interest  to  the  physician.  The  bitter  principle 

which  exists  in  the  composition  of  u'msses  and 
of  other  piaiitn,  up|X'ani  to  be  «:it.><«;uttal  tu  the 
digestive  process  of  herbivorous  aoiinals,  fur 
when  deprived  of  it  they  bt>come  diseased ; 
and  yet  we  are  assured,  by  repeated  experimeot, 
that  it  passes  through  tlie  alimentaiy  canal 
without  undergoing  the  least  change;  it  can 
therefore  only  act  as  a  stimulant  in  transitu, 
iuiJ  aflurds  an  excellent  example  of  a  natural 
condiment.  NVe  are  ourselves  couacious  of  the 
invigorating  eflfects  of  slif^t  liitiers  upon  onr 
stomach,  althouijli  civilization  h-.m,  to  a  urt-at 
degree,  destroyed  our  natural  taste  for  them, 
wiiile,  by  imuroving  our  ve$;etaMe  food,  it  has 
probably  rendered  such  ; I  luimln  -  unnecessary. 
The  Swiss  peasant  claeni  tuuiself  amid  the 
frigid  solitude  of  his  glaciers  wtdi  a  spirit 
distilled  from  cfntiun,  the  rxtrpme  hittemc^ss 
of  which  is  reli.slicd  vviUt  a  ^lue  tliat  ihquitt:  un- 
intelligible to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it. 

From  tbe  ditTerent  nature  of  condiment,  it 
has  been  usually  divided  into  three  classes ;  viz. 
the  mliuCf  the  spicy  or  aromatic,  and  tlie  oiltf. 

ikUt  appears  to  be  a  necessary  and  uni- 
venal  stimulus  to  animated  beings;  and  its 
ffficls  ufton  tl»e  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
kingdom  have  furnished  objects  of  tiie  niost 
interesting  inquiry  to  the  physiologist,  the 
chemist,  the  physician,  and  the  a.-nculturist. 
it  appears  to  be  a  natural  stnnulunt  to  the 
digestive  oigans  of  all  warm-blooded  animals, 
and  they  are  instinctively  led  to  immense 
distances  in  pursnit  of  it.  This  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  tiie  avidity  with  which  animals 
in  a  wild  state  seek  the  salt-nans  of  Africa  and 
America,  and  in  the  difficulties  they  will  en- 
counter to  reach  them  :  this  cannot  arise  from 
accident  or  caprice,  but  ftom  a  powerful  io* 
stinct,  which,  beyond  control,  compels  them 
to  seek  at  all  risks  that  wliich  is  salubrious. 
We  are  all  sensible  of  the  effect  of  salt  on  the 
human  body ;  we  know  how  unpabtabie  fredi 
meat  and  most  vegetables  are  without  it.  One 
of  the  ill  efl'etts  produced  by  an  unsalted 
diet  is  the  genonitmn  of  worms.  In  Ire- 
land, where  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  food 
the  hjwer  cloiiaeb  are  greatly  infested  with 
worms,  a  dnuight  of  salt  and  water  is  a  popular 
and  efficacious  anthelmintic.  Lord  Somerville, 
in  his  Address  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  eflects  of  a 
punishment  which  focmerlveiisted  in  Holland. 
"  Tbe  ancient  laws  of  ue  country  ordained 
men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone,  inimlini  u  itfi 
tait,  as  tbe  severest  punishment  that  could  be 
inflicted  upon  them  in  their  moist  climate.  The 
effect  was  horrible  ;  these  wrLtclu-d  criminals 
are  .said  to  have  been  devoured  by  worms  en- 
gendered in  their  own  stomachs."  The  whole- 
somcries^s  and  digestibility  of  our  bread  are 
undoubtedly  much  promoted  by  the  addition 
of  the  salt  which  it  so  ttnivenellr  receives.* 

*  A  pounil  of  uU  it  generally  added  to  each 
biubel  of  flour.  Hence  it  nay  be  presumed,  that 
•vevy  adnU  consumea  two  ouacss  of  mU  per  week, 
or  six  pounds  and  a  hali  psr  aunuB*  iabivadoalj. 

VOL.  t. 


If  the  utihty  of  salt  be  thus  established,  it 
mmj  be  asked  how  it  can  h.ippcn  tliat  salted 

provisions  shovild  ever  produce  tho«5e  diseases 
which  exper.enetj  baa  shuw  u  itj  ari.He  from  their 
use.  Ill  explaining  the  oiKmt.on  of  talting 
meat,  and  in  upprfciatinv;  tfn'  eili?cls  of  such 
meal  a.s  futxl,  it  will  be  iiecto.sarY  to  advert  to 
a  chemical  fact,  which  has  not  hitherto  attracted 
the  attention  which  its  importance  merits.  The 
salt  thus  combined  with  the  animal  fibre  ought 

no  lonirvT  to  \k-  coiisitlercd  a.s  t  (indiincnt  ;  a 

chemical  combinatioD  has  Uiken  pkce;  and 
althoui^  it  is  diflkult  to  explain  the  nature  of 

the  aninilie.s  whicli  havi'  Ix'en  Iirondit  into 
action,  or  that  of  the  coini)ound  to  which  they 
have  given  origih,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
the  texture  of  the  fibre  is  so  chanm  il  as  to 
be  less  nutritive  as  well  as  less  digestible.  If 
we  are  called  upon  to  produce  any  chemical 
evidence  in  support  of  such  an  assertion,  we 
jK.>ed  only  relate  the  experiment  of  M.  Eller, 
who  found}  that  if  salt  and  water  be  boile<l  in 
a  copper  vessel,  the  solution  will  contain  a 
notable  quantity  of  that  metal;  whereas  if, 
instead  of  heating  a  simple  solution,  tlie  salt 
be  previously  mixed  with  beef,  bacon,  or  fish, 
the  fltiid  renilting  fh>m  it  will  not  contain  an 
atom  of  copper.  Doe.s  not  this  prove  that  the 
process  of  salting  meat  is  something  more  than 
the  mete  saturation  of  the  animal  fibre  widi 
muriate  of  soda  ? 

Vinegar,  in  small  quantities,  is  a  grateful 
and  wholesome  stimulant;  it  will  often  check 
the  cSemical  f.  rmentation  of  certain  sub- 
stances in  tlie  stomach,  and  prevent  vege- 
table matter  in  its  raw  state  trom  inducing 
flatulence;  but  its  use  requires  caution,  and  in 
some  morbid  states  of  Uie  system  it  Is  ob- 
viously improper.    Fatty  and  u'clatinons  sub- 
Stances  froauently  appear  to  be  rendered  more 
digestible  in  the  stomach  fay  the  additioa  of 
vinegar,  although  it  is  difficult  to  offer  r  trhi  r 
a  chemical  or  physiological  explanation  ot  the 
fccL   itie  native  vegetable  acids  may  also  be 
occasionally  sulislituted  :  tlie  addition  of  lemon 
juice  to  nch  and  glutinous  soup  renders  them 
less  liable  to  disagree  with  the  stomach ;  and 
the  custom  of  eating  applc-saiice  with  pork  is, 
undoubtedly,  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the 
same  cause.    We  shall  take  this  opportunity 
to  observe  that  vinegar,  if  taken  in  consider- 
able quantities,  as  is  not  unfixpn  ally  the  case 
with  young  jjcrsons,  to  prevent  t"  e  accumula- 
tion of  fat,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  di^tive 
organs ;  and,  if  the  habit  be  long  continued, 
prodiu  cs  fatal  marasmus. 

The  aromatic  condiwenls  comprise  the  fo- 
reign spices,  as  pepper,  cayenne  pemK-r,  cin- 
namon, nutmeg,  c!o\es,  L'inui:r;  and  the  indi- 
genous herbs  and  roots,  such  as  j^rsley,  thy  tue, 
sage,  gariic,  leek,  onion,  hOTSe^udish,  mustard. 
Sue.  Tlie  former  of  these  were  not  intended 
by  nature  for  the  mhabiuints  of  temperate 
dines:  they  are  heating  and  highly  stimulant. 
We  are,  however,  not  anxious  to  give  more 
weight  to  this  objection  than  it  deserves.  Man 
is  no  longer  the  child  of  nature,  or  the  pas- 
sive inhabitant  of  any  particular  region :  he 
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nuoges  over  every  part  of  the  ^lobe,  and  elicits 
iiotirisliiut  iii  frum  the  productions  of  every 
climute.  U  may  be  Uierefore  nccMMWay  that 
he  ihoiild  accotn|xu)y  the  ln^ettiOll  of  nrenm 
ahment  with  lun  t  i-iiiiiiiu'nt.  If  wc  l;o  to 
the  luisl  fur  tea,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  we 
dMMald  not  go  to  the  West  for  sugar.  The 
dys|M»|ttTr  invalid,  howcvfT,  should  b«*  (•■iuti<iM^ 
in  their  use ;  tiiey  may  atiord  tempofar>  beiitffu 
tt  the  expense  of  pennMcol  niwHiief.'  It  baa 
been  well  *=aiel  that  the  be^t  qnrtlitv  of  spices 
is  to  .stimulj^lc  tiic  aL>|ieute,  and  their  worst  to 
destroy  by  in»en!(ib>c  dflfWCl  ibe  tDne  of  the 
■tonaach.  The  intrinnc  goodnew  of  tne-ats 
khouM  always  be  suspected  when  they  require 
spicy  seasonin;^  to  compensiite  for  their  natural 
waul  of  Mpidity.  But,  mischievous  as  the 
abuse  of  aromatic  ooiuiiinentt  may  be,  k  is 
innocent  in  comparison  \^ith  l\t<i  custom  of 
swallowtug  u  quantity  of  brandy  or  an  iucraased 
libalion  of wine  tocounlemct  uie  distraas  which 
supervenes  on  a  too  t^ipious  rnenl. 

Oil. — ^This,  witlt  buucr,  cottstuul^.'^  what  are 
called  tht;  oleaginous  condiments.  Melted 
butt«»r  is,  ]M  rli;ij>s,  tin;  most  injiirions  c)!';!!!  the 
invention!}  of  cookery  :  uil,  wlicn  ustd  iii  ex- 
tremely small  quantities,  as  a  seasoping  to 
salads,  appears  to  prevent  their  running  into 
fermentation,  and  consequently  obviates  flatu- 
lency. 

11.  Oh  TIIE  PfiftJOnS  BEST  AOAPTW  V0% 
KEAU,    AND    ON     TUB    fftTEKVALS  WRICM 

Suoui  D  1  I  Al'SK  iu"  v-  ii  v  FAcn.- — lliiving 
ofiored  a  history  of  alimentary  substances, 
and  pointed  out  the  general  characters  by 
which  each  species  may  be  distintjnished,  we 
shall,  in  the  next  place,  pruct-t'd  to  mquire 
into  the  various  circumstances  w  inch  may  be 
fT(|>:il)le  of  nnxlifvin^  tlit'  t'lTt  rLs  ot  foo*!  Upon 
lliu  htinian  Ixxly,  so  ;i.s  to  promote,  rrliud,  or 
altogether  to  suspend  the  dige!»tion  of  u  ;  und, 
first,  with  r^ard  to  the  periods  best  adapted 
for  meals.  It  is  not  extraordinary'  that  a  dis- 
CTopjuK  y  (if  opinion  .slionld  exist  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  involves  so  many  Huctuating  cir* 
cumstanees.  Controreny  upon  this,  as  upon 
rnaiiv  ollit-r  suhjccls  of  diet,  Iiils  i  m  j'  i.riered  a 
disbelief  in  its  irauortance,  and  thi!»  M;epticu»m 
has  given  a  plaun^e  pretext  for  indulgence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  protracted  fainting  on  the 
ultii-r,  as  the  wishes  or  hahit»>  of  mankind  may 
have  rendf-red  most  agreeable.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  best  time  for  dining  is,  "  fhr  u 
rtch  Uuiit.  u  hi  ri  he  cun  get  an  appetitt,  ajuij'or 
a  poor  man,  when  he  can  gt  l  food."    But  ap- 

Setite  in  hfiilth  is  regulated  by  habit,  and  in 
isease  it  acts  but  as  an  imperfect  monitor. 
Certain  ;:eneral  ])rin(  Ij)li'.s,  therefore,  di>duced 
from  observauon  and  experience!  must  be  iaid 
down  for  our  guidance,  and  these  agsin  m 
their  application  must  be  modified  and  adapted 
to  the  curcumstances  of  every  particular  case ; 
but  before  we  enter  upon  this  part  of  our  sttl> 
ject,  we  mn^^t  offer  a  few  remarks  upODthe 
phenomena  of  huafit  r  dud  i/m  st. 

To  Mcount  for  the  well-known  sensation  of 
hnncrr,  vnrintts  hy|H)the<ies  have  heun  fraivn  il, 
which  It  IS  nut  our  preiient  purpose  to  examine. 


Hie  physiologists  of  the  present  day  would  ap- 
pear to  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  arises  froin 
the  stimulant  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach ;  and  to  support  dm 

opinion  Dr.  Wilson  Phili])  relatt-s  tW  follow- 
ing experiment.   A  person  in  good  health  was 
prevailed  upon  to  abstain  oom  mi3tag  for 
iTi'T'i  ;frin  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  that 
lutt  rviil  to  increase  the  appetite  by  more  than 
ordinaiy  einrcise.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
wns  extremely  hunjrry :  but,  instead  of  ea^ 
lug,  he  tixcitcd  vomiting  by  drinking  wana 
water  and  irritating  the  fonoas.    T^e  water 
retuniiHl  mixed  only  with  a  ropy  fluid,  such  sa 
the  gusinc  juice  is  described  to  be.    After  this 
operation,  not  only  all  desire  to  eat  was  re- 
moved, but  a  degree  of  disgust  was  excited 
seeing  ethen  eat  He,  however,  was  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  take  a  little  V'ra  i  :ai<j  milk, 
which  in  a  very  shtHt  time  ran  into  the  acetous 
fenaentaUon,  as  indtosted  by  flatnlence  and 
eructation.    Now-,  if  thi-t  cxj^nmei  t  !irnv( 
any  thing,  it  merely  shew:;  tliat  du>turbaucc  ut 
tlie  stomach,  or  of  the  nervous  arrangeocnti 
which  ;ue  subservient  to  it,  will  destroy  ap- 
pt^Ulc  tor  loud  ;  tltc  existence  of  nausea,  bliort 
of  vomiting,  will  produce  the  same  eifect,  and 
yet  in  this  latter  case  tite  gastric  juice  is  not 
removed :  so,  again,  if  a  narcotic  be  applied 
to  the  nerves,  their  power  is  paralyzed,  and  the 
sensation  of  hunger  ceases.  Suc^  an  effect  is 
produced  by  the  jmoe  of  tobacco,  although  by 
lon>i  liaLit  the  stomadi  may  become  :nr!iffrnait 
to  Its  opemtton.    Whenever  the  Indians  of 
Asia  and  America  mdertrite  a  long  joonwy, 
and  are  likely  '.n  hi   destitute  of  provisions, 
lliey  mix  tlie  juue  oi  tobacco  with  uowdtied 
shells  in  the  form  of  small  balls,  which  they 
retain  in  their  mouths,  die  gradual  solution  of 
wiiith  serves  to  counlcniti  the  cravings  ot 
hunger.    Su-  Walter  Scott  tells  us  Alt  **Uen»- 
ml  Monk,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  nip- 
per at  Coltstream,  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to 
eiiewmi:  tobacai  to  appease  his  hunger.  "  In 
like  manner  w  o  may  eoqilBin  the  operation  of 
spnit  in  taking  away  tm  appetite  of  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  it;  while  those 
who  indulge  the  habit  receive  its  stimuhuit 
without  its  narootic  impresston.  Lord  ByiM 
entertained  a  ^^reat  dread  of  beoomiiii:  corpu- 
lent, iuid  oil  that  account  freqtienth  abstUincd 
from  food  for  several  days  toi^ether,  appeasing 
his  hunger  by  a  wafer  and  a  nhiss  of  brandy. 

Allliough  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  tiiai  the 
piesence  of  a  portion  of  gastric  juice  does  not 
contrihute  to  the  sensation  of  hunger,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  phenomenon  is  intimately 
connected  with  an  energetic  state  of  the  nen  es, 
oooasioned  by  an  jniernd  of  inactivity,  during 
which,  when  the  organs  are  inaheakhyconditioe, 
the  Vila!  ])oNvers  may  be  supjx)SMl  to  accuiow- 
late.  We  might  even  venture  to  questtoo  the 
agency  of  die  stotnaeh  so  for  as  to  oonlsnd  ihst 
the  sensation  of  Imnuer  i-?  seated  in  the  gangli- 
onic system  ;  for  we  know  from  actual  exoen- 
ment  that  tiausea  is  wholly  independent  or  dit 
stomach,  since  that  sensation,  as  well  as  the 
spasm  of  retching,  may  be  produced  by  the 
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ii^iecuon  of  tvtar  eneiic  into  the  vems  ot  an 
aateml,  fton  which  the  Momach  has  been  ure- 
viously  reninvf  i)  Nausea,  theti,  although,  like 
hunger,  U  be  reUsned  to  the  stomach,  is  evi- 
dendy  indepemlrat  of  it;  and  if  dmum  can 
exist,  why  may  not  the  opposite  sensation  of 
hunger,  even  though  tlie  animal  should  have 
lOM  its  stomach  by  estcision  ? 

Natural  appetite,  which  is  oaiy  the  fiivt 
degree  of  hunger,  never  appears  to  new  iintfl 
the  aliment  previously  uitntduced  has  been 
duly  awmilaled.  It  canned,  tbeiefoxe,  ftrictlj 
■peakinir,  be  Mid  lo  liKfe  an  immedktit 
ence  to  the  state  of  the  stomach;  for  altlio'.-t-h 
all  the  chyme  may  have  long  be£wce  parsed 
out  af  that  oqKaii*  if  any  delay  or  embariHss- 
ment  occur  in  its  ulterior  changes,  appetite 
will  not  return,  since  the  nervous  energy  being 
engaged  m  thmr  completion  cannot  accumulate 
in  the  stomach :  on  the  contrary,  in  certain 
diseases,  as  in  tabes  meseutt'nca,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  alimentary  matter  in  the 
ttonnch,  the  appetite  is  never  pacified,  the 
subsequent  processes  being  imperfect.  These 
viewh  are  uot  introduced  in  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  fruitless  speculatioo, 
«at  in  order  to  estdslish  a  pro^Hisition  of  the 
hi,'ti!'st  innK>rt;mct'  in  its  relation-  ti>  Tl;rory 
oi  diet ;  vu.  that  the  Kverul  procem:*  0^  whicfi 
food  u  converitd  into  Mood  ceumot  ke  umul- 
tant  ousli/  performrd  without  such  an  erprndi- 
ture  0/  viiai  energy  a»  tpeak  persons  art  un- 
able to  sustain  wUkotd  nmchuf.  Thus,  diylU 
fieation  woulri  npjicar  to  re<iuire  the  quiescence 
of  the  Atuinacii,  iitid  longuiticaliun  to  be  still 
more  incompatible  with  the  act  of  chymifica- 
lioo.    If,  therefore,  Uie  stomach  be  set  to 
work  durinu  th«'  latter  stages  of  digestion,  the 
processes  will  m  weak  persons  be  much  di;>- 
turbed,  if  not  entirely  suspended.  Certain 
cifcomstanoes  csmse  hunger  to  ictum  at  neerar 
in;,  n  il-  by  acLc'U  nitin/  the  nutritive  proct-ss  ; 
while  others,  by  producing  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, lengthen  swAi  intervals. 

It  is  a  well  known  fiict  tliat  if  a  person  be 
interrupted  in  his  meal  for  a  quarter  of  an 
honr,  he  finds  on  resoniag  it  diat  hisai^tite 
is  e'>!!P,  nlil  ouu'h  he  may  not  have  eaten  half 
tiic  (juanmy  which  he  requirtd ;  ihu  probably 
arises  from  the  iiBod  having  entered  upon  those 
ulterior  changes  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  energy  of  the  stomach. 

The  feeling  of  thirst  announces  to  the  in- 
diridual  the  DecessiQT  of  introducing  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquid  into  the  system,  in  order  to 
repair  the  waste  which  the  body  has  sn-'  iinrfi 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  or  to  impart  a 
doe  degree  of  solubility  lo  die  aliments  which 
have  been  taken.  We  accord ini^ty  find  that 
excessive  perspiration  incrtasc-  the  demand  for 
it,  iuul  tliat  dry  food  is  followed  by  tlie  same 
effect.  Till  sensation  is  usually  referred  to  the 
throiit  and  tkuces,  but  it;s  mten&ity  does  not 
bear  aity  iriatioQ  to  the  dryness  of  those  pans ; 
Ibr  in  some  cases,  where  the  tongue,  to  its 
veiy  root,  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  dry 
crust,  there  is  little  tliirst ;  while,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  it  is  fiequeotly  intolerable  at  the  very 
time  the  mootli  is  surcharged  widi  salhn. 


We  are  inclined  to  refer  tlie  sens^ition  to  tiie 
cardiac  or  splenie  portion  of  the  stomadi.* 
T>r  (l  irrhiiT  li^is  remarked  that,  in  the  rase  of 
a  [*ei>on  wtio  liad  cut  through  tiie  uiSuptiagns, 
!>everal  budtets-full  of  water  were  swallowed 
daily,  and  discharged  tlirougli  the  wound, 
without  quenching  the  thirst,  which  was  l^ler* 
wards  found  to  al»te  by  the  iigectiaii  of  diluted 
i|iirit  into  the  stomach. 

M\  physicians  adTOoate  the  necessity  of 
re>;ul;irity,  both  as  it  reuards  the  number  of 
meals  aiul  the  periods  at  which  they  are  taken, 
lliose  who  have  weak  stomachs  will,  by  such 
a      ti  rn,  not  only  digest  m  r.  food,  but  will 
in;  less  liable  to  those  ailuctiuns  which  arise 
from  its  imperfect  assimilation ;  becanw,  as 
Dr.  Darwin  has  jnstly  observed,  they  have  in 
such  a  case  both  the  stimulus  of  the  aliment 
they  take,  and  die  periodical  habit  to  assist  the 
process.   Tlie  periods  of  hunger  and  thirst  are 
undoubtedly  catenated  with  certain  portions  of 
time,  or  degrees  of  exhaustion,  or  other  diur> 
nal  habits  of  life ;  and  if  the  pain  of  hunger 
he  not  removed  hy  taking  fbod  at  the  usnal 
time,  it  is  liable  to  cease  until  the  next  jx  riod 
of  time  or  other  habits  recur.    As  these 
periods  must  y«ry  aoeordtng  to  etreumsiances 
m  each  individual,  it  frequently '>ecoines  neces- 
sary in  civilixMl  life  to  have  recourse  to  intcr- 
mMiate  meals,  or  lundMNms:  but  lo  die 
dy<;pcptir  y>:itient  .such  indulgenre??  are  rarely 
to  be  pcrmitled.    It  is  tlie  inor»>  necessary  to 
impnas  thb  precept  upon  the  minds  of  in- 
VHhds,   as   the   anxiety  of  friends  and  the 
popular  errors  which  exist  u{x>n  the  subject 
are  too  apt  to  establish  the  mischievous  thoui^ 
specious  aphorism  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
that  "  the  stomach  of  an  invalid  is  like  a 
schoolboy,  always  at  mischief  unless  it  be 
employed."    By  such  a  system  the  natural 
process  of  digi^ition  nust,  if  our  preceding: 
views  be  correct,  be  constvntly  disturb    1,  ini 
the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach,  as  evinced 
by  the  return  of  moderate  appetite,  entirely 
prevented.      But  though   the  advanlazc  of 
regular  meals  at  stated  periods  is  desirable,  it 
has  been  much  dispotad  bow  many  ou^dit  to 
be  allowed  in  the  day:  some  physicians  have 
considered  one,  others  two,  Uiree,  or  even 
five  neeeaMty.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  genial  rule  that  shall  apply  to  every 
particular  case.    In  some  persons  the  food 
rarely  remains  longer  than  three  hours  in  the 
stomach;  in  othm  four,  five,  or  even  six 
hoars.   It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  repetition 
of  the  meals  ought  to  be  reculated  by  tliis  cir- 
cumstance; always  avoiding  the  extreme  of 

*  Although  the  stooMcb  b  a  ifaste  bag.  it  nay 

b«  con>id«red,  with  rtspect  to  itt  fbnctioiu.  u  di vi- 
sible into  two  distinct  Ciivitic!)-  nnd  these  portions 
»(«,  during  the  activity  uf  the  lUomuch,  si  parated 
from  each  other  by  >  peculiar  nninmlar  cnntraciinn. 
'J'hi'sr  chnmbprs  cvid«»nfly  nppcar  to  perform  diffrr- 
cni  ofRcri  in  ihc  process  ot  dinntion.  Th<i  Rplcnic 
poriioQ  would  neein  to  separftU*  from  the  tood  the 
tupcrnbiiodanl  water,  and  then  to  mn«iiiit  the 
former  to  the  pyloric  division,  where  it  undeigoos 
ita  firat  great  change.  la  the  hartc  the  nMOoS 
sasmbrstsof  the  two  extremities  oi  the  stooiach 
piessat  evnn  •  striliiog  diffgnaes  in  sintsMrs. 
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long  f4Utii^  and  repletion.  Cebua  recom- 
iMnds  the  healthy  to  take  food  rather  twice 

than  once  in  the  duy,  and  Sanctorious  says, 
"  that  the  body  becomes  more  heavy  and  un- 
easy after  six  pounds  taken  at  once  tiian  after 
eight  taken  tu  three  mmU,"  and  tbx  he  who 
nuwes  but  one  meal  in  the  day,  let  him  eet 
much  or  little,  is  pursuint;  a  >y>t(  iii  thai  must 
ultunately  injure  him."  Whan  Plato  returned 
llat  memorable  antwer  to  the  philosophen 
who  iuquireti  wlicthtT  he  had  s»  <  ii  any  thing 
remarkable  m  Tnnacria,  vidi  momtrum  in 
naturuf  homincm  bit  taturatvm  in  die,'  be  re- 
ferred ratlier  lo  tlio  quantity  than  to  the  rpjwti- 
tioa  of  the  meal  nf  Ihonysius.  In  our 
opinkm,  where  the  indivulual  uAt-y  iiiotterate 
exercise,  three  fruuul  inuab  may  be  allowed. 
It  is  reported  that,  when  Alexander  the  Creiit 
turned  away  his  cooks  on  proceedmg  upon 
a  march,  be  observed  thai  he  had  no  further 
occasion  for  such  assistants,  as  he  carried  with 
him  supe  rior  c(x)ks — a  lum^'  iiioriiin^V  jouriit  y 
to  create  an  appetite  for  his  diouer,  and  a 
frugal  dinner  to  give  a  relish  to  hti  supper. 

Iirciikf'ii>,l  is,  jK:r!ia|»,  tlif  uio^t  natiinil  and 
not  the  least  important  of  our  meals;  for, 
eilloe  many  hows  most  have  intervened  since 
the  preceding  repast,  the  i^tumach  ought  to  be 
hi  a  condition  to  receive  a  fresh  supiily  of 
aliment.  As  all  tlie  food  in  the  boay  has 
during  the  night  been  digested,  wc  mitjhl  pre- 
sume tliat  a  ])erson  in  Uie  morning  ouulit  to 
feel  an  appetite  on  rising ;  this,  liowt  vcr,  is 
not  always  the  f»ci ;  the  energies  of  the  stomach, 
although  inri^orated  by  rt']K>!>e,  are  not  im- 
mediately calltd  iiitu  action,  es|)ecblly  in 
debilitated  habits;  it  is  tlieiefore  frequently 
advisable  to  allow  an  mterval  to  pass  before  the 
meal.  A  qm  stioti  of  some  iiiter«  '>t  has  arisen 
as  lo  the  propnety  of  taking  a  solid  or  liquid 
breakfast.  We  seem  to  lave  greatly  departed 
frdin  the  ciistorn  o{  our  hardy  ancestors  in  this 
resjpect.  A  luaiU  of  honour  in  the  court  of 
Eliabeth  breakfasted  ttpoo  beef,  and  drank  ale 
after  it;  while  the  sporLiman  and  even  tliedav- 
labourer  ot  the  present  day  trLquLully  break{u&l:> 
upon  tea.  The  periods  of  their  meals,  how- 
ever, were  so  generally  different  from  those  of 
modem  times,  that  we  cannot  establish  any 
uM  ful  comparbon  In  tuH  ti  tliem  wiUiout  taking 
into  consideratioa  the  collateral  circumstances 
which  must  have  influenced  tbdr  opemtion. 
Tt  will  not  lie  difficult  to  shew  that  liquids  at 
tiiis  meal  are  essentially  necessary.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  instinctive  desire  we  all  feel 
for  them,  it  is  evidtiit  that  there  is  a  certain 
acrimony  and  runknt-s>s  in  ail  our  secretions  at 
that  time  ;  tlie  breath  has  frequently  a  peculiar 
taint  in  the  morning,  which  is  not  perceptible 
at  subsequent  penods  of  the  day.  The  fluids 
of  the  body  must  have  sustained  a  loss  by 
perspiration,  which  experiments  have  shewn 
to  be  double  during  sleep,  a  fact  which  in  it:ielf 
shews  the  propriety  of  a  liquid  breakfast. 

X^imtfr.— Amonfc  the  Komuis  this  was  nther 
considered  as  a  refreshment  to  prevent  fiunt- 
n(  s>.,  than  as  a  nnal  to  convey  much  nouri>h- 
mcnt ;  but  in  modem  tiroes  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  it  is  fcgaided  «t  the  principal  meal,  at 


which  every  sjMcies  of  luxurious  gmtification 
is  hldu^ed  in.  \Vith  n  ^ard  to  tlie  pro- 
per period  at  which  im'alids  should  ain^ 
|ihy<4icuuis  entertain  but  one  opinion.  This 
period  is  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  at  about 
two  or  three  o'clock,  in  Older  to  afford  a  timely 
replenishment  before  the  eveninit  waninf  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  wliit  li  naturally  precedes  the 
botir  of  rest.  The  exact  period,  iiowever,  of 
dinner  must  in  some  measure  be  directed  wHh 
reference  to  the  nee <  s^ary  haliitsof  the  patient, 
the  nature  and  time  of  his  break&st,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  rapidity  or  stownessof  his 
dip'^tion. 

Ought  we  to  take  li</uidt  at  our  diuner? — 
This  qoestion  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
rontrosprny  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  Iw  very 
tstinily  settled.  By  drinking  btj'ore  a  nitoJ,  we 
place  the  stomach  in  a  very  unfit  condition  for 
the  duties  it  has  to  perform.  By  drinkii^ 
during  a  meal,  we  shall  assist  digewon  if  die 
solid  matter  be  of  a  n  ituro  to  if<piire  it,  and 
impede  it  if  the  quantity  taken  renders  the 
mass  too  liquid.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
stiJiiiadi  l)i'  (listenfled  with  fluid,  the  (iiuestion 
of  its  solid  contents  must  meet  with  luipedi- 
ment;  its  bulk  will  stimalaie  the  muscular 
fihrp<(  to  fonfrart  too  nipidly,  nnd  duiS  tO 
cxjk  I  iht-  fix>d  befori'  it  lias  undergone  the 
neressjiry  ciianges  ;  whde  at  Uie  same  time,  if 
till-  ^olid  irattt  r  !>*'  diffused  through  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid,  it  cannot  be  so  easily  acted 
upon  by  die  ga.stric  juice;  nor  can  it  be 
readily  converted  into  that  pultaceous  mass 
which  appiars  to  be  a  pieliminary  step  to  its 
<iigestion.  On  tlif  other  hand,  if  the  HrkI  be 
too  hard  or  dry,  its  necessary  change  by  the 
ekuming  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  aocom- 
plislud.  It  therefore  follows  that  different 
aliments  will  require  different  quantities  of 
liquid  lo  assist  ttieir  chymification.  Anioni 
food  will  dt  manfl.  of  course,  a  'jriniter  quantity 
than  vc'^etahle  loud  ;  roasted  tiiaii  boiled  meat, 
8fc.  The  best,  and  t)erlia|«  the  only  test  of 
the  nccoH^itv  of  liquid  during  dinner  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sensalions  of  the  individual, 
which  OUg^t  never  to  be  disregarded  because 
they  appear  in  opposition  to  some  preconceived 
theory.  If  our  ibod  possess  that  d^^  of 
succulence  which  characterises  digestible  ali- 
ment, there  will  seldom  be  aov  ocouiion  for 
drink  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  mass 
is  too  drv,  the  stomach  will  t;ive  us  notice 
of  It  by  tlie  creation  of  thirst.  Hut,  under 
any  circnmstances,  the  quantity  taken  should 
be  small;  it  is  during  the  intervals  of  our 
Solid  meals  that  the  liquid  uecti-sary  for  tiie 
repair  of  our  fluids  should  be  taken  :  and  tfiis 
brings  us  to  ^  consideiataoa  of  the  neH 
repast. 

Tea. — Theory  and  experience  both  conform 
in  demonstrating  the  advaiit^  which  attends 
a  liquid  repast  a  few  hours  after  dinner.  At 
this  period  the  chyle  has  entered  its  proper 
vessew,  and  is  flowing  into  the  blood,  in  order 
to  undergo  its  final  dumges.  Then  it  b  that 
tlie  stomach,  having  dis|>osied  of  its  charge, 
receives  the  wiiolesome  draught  with  the  great* 
est  advantage;  dien  it  if  diai  the  Uood,  in- 
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pregnatod  with  new  materials,  requires  the 
a:isi!>Uuice  of  a  diluent  to  complete  their  san- 
guification, and  to  carry  off  the  superfluousi 
matter;  and  it  is  tlicii  thai  the  kidneys  and 
the  skin  will  require  tiie  aid  of  additional 
%vator  to  aisnt  the  perfonnance  of  their  fumv 
tiooa. 

Supper. — In  the  time  of  EHiabeth,  the  no- 
bility and  neritiy  wtn-  accustomed  to  dine  at 
eleven,  to  sup  between  five  and  siXj  and  to 
Rtire  to  rest  at  ten.   It  is  therefore  evident 

that  any  arvrumcnt  in  fivour  of  this  meal, 
founded  upon  the  healtliy  condition  of  our 
aiiceston,eBniiot  avail.  By  supper,  in  modem 
time<5,  wp  incnn  a  meal  ju>t  before  bed-time  ; 
but  iis  bleep  is  not  fa\ ounible  to  every  stage 
of  digestion,  it  is  vtry  questionable  whether 
retirin||r  to  rest  with  a  full  stomach  can,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  salutary.  13uriii>,'  the 
first  part  of  the  proo.ss,  or  that  of  chymiAca- 
tion,  a  person  so  situated  may  pertiaps  sleep 
quietly,  unless,  indeed,  the  moroid  distention 
of  tht  !>toniacli  should  impede  respiration,  and 
occasion  distress ;  but  when  the  food  has  pas«eU 
out  of  the  stomach,  and  the  processes  of  chy- 
lification  and  sanguification  liave  Wi-n  esta- 
blished, tlie  natural  propensity  of  ttie  body  is 
fior  activity,  and  the  iQvalia  awidtes  at  tiiis 
penod,  and  remains  in  a  feverish  state  for 
some  hours.  Upon  this  general  pruiciple, 
then,  suppers,  tliat  is  to  say,  hearty  suppers, 
are  to  hf  avoided.  The  same  objection  ctinnot 
beur^'^^d  against  a  light  rL])a>t,  which  is  often 
useful  to  dyspeptics;  and  it  has  been  truly 
and  iiicetioaaly  observed,  that  some  invalids 
need  not  put  on  their  night-cap  if  they  do  not 
first  hnhe  their  stomachs  to  good  behaviour. 

On  the  quantity  atf  Jood  that  ought  to 
be  taken  at  different  meab. —  Noiliing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  establish  a  rule 
of  weight  and  measure  upon  such  occa- 
ttoos.  Individuals  differ  from  ead»  odier 
so  widely  in  their  capacities  for  food,  that  to 
attempt  tiie  coii^trucliuu  of  a  umversal  standard 
would  be  little  less  absurd  than  tlie  practice 
of  the  philosophical  tailors  of  Lapntn,  who, 
the  reader  will  remember,  \^Tout;ht  by  mathe- 
matical cali  ulaiion,  and  entertanied  a  supreme 
contempt  for  those  humble  and  illiterate  fashion- 
ets  who  went  to  work  by  measnrini;  the  person 
of  their  customer ;  but  Gulliver  tells  us  that 
the  worst  clotlies  he  ever  wore  were  constructed 
on  abstract  princinles.  How  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  shall  we  be  able  to  fix  the  i>roj>ortion 
of  food  which  it  may  be  proper  for  an  invalid 
to  take  ?  By  desinng  the  patient  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  first  f.  cling  of  satiety.  Tlu  re 
w  a  moment  when  the  relish  given  by  the  ap- 
pethc  ceases ;  a  single  monlJiful  taken  after  this 
oppresses  a  weak  stontach.  If  he  cats  slowly, 
and  caiefhliy  attends  to  this  feehng,  he  will 
never  overload  the  stotnach;  but,  that  Sttdl 
indication  may  not  deceive  him,  let  him  re- 
member to  eat  ilewfy  and  to  metticate  tho- 
lOnghly.  This  is  an  important  condition  ;  for 
iHien  we  eat  too  fost,  we  introduce  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  into  die  stomach  than  the 
gastric  juice  can  at  once  combine  with  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  appetite 


may  continue  after  the  stomadk  IM 
more  than  it  can  well  digest. 
Ok  thb  ooMBvcrr  to  bi  ptmavBD  prb- 

VlOrS  AND  SUBSMLENT  TO  MEAI.S;  AVnON 
THE   RELATIONS  OF  DIET  TO  TUE  NON-NATL- 

Akts. — We  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  Nature 
ever  contempl^ed  the  necessity  of  confining 
men  to  a  certain  routine  of  habits ;  nor  did 
she  ever  contemplate,  as  ^  as  we  can  l^ma,t}]e 
existence  of  those  diseases  which  may  render 
sudh  discipline  necessary.  We  have  in  this 
place  only  to  inquire  into  the  habits  which 
are  most  favourable  or  hostile  to  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  then  lo  fiwm  a  code  for  the 
direction  of  those  who  may  stiind  in  need  of 
such  artificial  assistance.  W'e  have  tiierefore 
to  cons  1  ilie  influences  of  air,  exercise, 
sleej),  and  the  passions  of  the  mind. 

Kxercise  in  tlie  open  air  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  everyone;  but  its  dev,nee  must 
be  regulated  by  circumstances.  The  interval 
between  breaklist  and  dinner  is  tiie  period 
for  active  exertion,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
when  not  attended  with  severe  iEitigue,  will 
strengthen  and  invigorate  all  die  fiinctions  of 
tlie  body ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark  tliat 
the  valetudinarian  and  dj/spcptic  ih*mld  never 
take  his  principal  meal  m  a  ttate  tif  fatigae : 
and  yet  what  habit  is  more  general  f  Every 
body  IS  impressed  willj  Uie  belief  that  after 
the  sedentary  occupation  of  the  morning,  to 
take  a  lonc^  and  fetiguing  walk  will  sharpen 
tlie  appetite  and  invigorate  the  digestion  :  the 
consequence  is  obvious ;  insteaa  of  curing, 
such  a  practice  is  calculated  to  perpetuate  and 
even  to  aggmvate  a  dyspeptic  malady  ;  for  the 
jxjwers  of  di^jestion  will  be  thus  summoned 
at  a  period  when  the  vital  energy  of  the  body 
is  exhausted.  We  are  anxious  to  be  clearly 
understood  u{>on  tliis  point :  let  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  that  we  deci^  the  use  of 
moderate  ewrcise  before  dinner;  it  is  only  the 
abu?5c  of  it  we  arf  so  anxious  to  prevent.  No 
person  should  sit  do^^ n  to  a  full  meal  unless 
ne  has  previously  irdia1e<l  the  open  ahr,  and 
taken  a  quantity  of  exercise  proportionate  tO 
his  power  of  &u.Htaiuuig  it  witliout  fatigue. 

If  exercise  be  necesaai^  previous  to  a  meal, 
there  is  aUo  a  certain  penoa  afler  it  at  which 
the  accomplishment  or  the  last  stage  of  diges- 
tion will  be  accelerated  by  it. 

When  the  chyle  enters  the  bloody  the  body 
becomes  enlivened ;  while  Ae  stomach  and 
small  intestines,  Jiavins;  been  liberated  from 
their  burthen,  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  finee 
indulgence  of  tmt  desire  for  activity  which 
Nature  has  thus  instinctively  excited  for  our 
benefit.  Tlien  it  is  that  animals  are  roused 
from  that  repose  into  which  they  had  subsided 
during  the  earlier  stapes  of  digestion,  and 
betake  themselves  to  action;  then  it  is  that 
civilised  man  feels  an  aptness  for  exertion, 
although  he  mistakes  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  impulse,  and  is  inclined  to  regard  it  a.s 
nothing  more  than  a  healthy  s^'nsation,  by 
which  he  is  summoned  to  that  occupation  to 
wbidi  indinttion  or  duty  may  prompt  him. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  bodily  active,  tlu; 
studious  man  receives  it  as  a  summons  to 
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menial  i  xr-rliiiii ;  tht-  indolent  man,  perhaps, 
men-l)^  to  sit  uit  and  t  njoy  himself;  tlte  liberUne 
to  coimaence  his  libations ;  aiid  the  votary  of 
fiuhion  to  attend  the  crowded  circles  of  gaietv 
and  dissipation.  In  short,  thi.s  feeling  of  re- 
novated energy  is  used  or  iibused  in  a  thousand 
wmyt  by  diHiereiit  hxlividualay  without  tbeir 
ever  dreaming  that  hadify  rxerritej  and  that 
tilonr,  is  implied  liy  it.  TIk-  result  of  tins 
naistake  that  imperfect  assimilation  and  all 
ita  trun  «f  evils  follow.  In  this  tespect 
ancestors  rnjoyt  d  a  in^cat  advanta^-e  frf  m  ft  eir 
early  houre;  they  were  enabled  by  ll^eni  to 
take  t  xcrciae  at  the  most  advantageous  perMdt 
of  the  dny  ;  cvrn  the  ball-rooin,  which  in  our 
days  might  be  teriued  Deatli  s  ante-chamber, 
waa  not  injurious; — with  them  the  danoe 
commenced  at  six  and  terminated  at  eleven; 
with  us  it  begins  at  eleven  and  ends  at  six  ! 

If  exercise  be  uaeftti  during  the  pariod  of 
aanguificmtiony  pora  air  ia  not  less  so ;  and  we 
may  lake  fhia  epportunity  of  protesting  against 
the  custom  of  frequenting  crowded  and  ill- 
ventilated  apartments  at  the  very  hour  when 
tfie  body  requires  the  puvnl  air  for  the  songni- 
fication  of  the  alimcDt  which  fat*  been  recently 
taken  into  it. 

Sleeping  afler  dinner  is  a  practice  of  very 
questionable  propriety :  it  is  true  that  the  in- 
habitants of  many  southern  climates  indulge 
in  it  with  impunity ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
essential  in  thi.<i  country,  where  animal  food 
is  used  in  such  considerable  quantities.  Its 
effect  IS  to  hurry  on  the  different  stages  of 
digption;  and  hence  the  fever  and  state  of 
excitement  in  whidi  the  person  not  nnfrequently 
awaken.  In  >t.ite.s  of  dis<'ase  it  niav  occaMonallv 
be  useful,  and  tlie  recumbent  posture  may  ex- 
pedite die  passage  of  the  aliment  out  of  the 
stomarh ;  hut  \ve  shoiiUl  recommend  those 
who  uidul(;e  in  such  a  habit  to  remove  all 
l^tures  from  the  body. 

I'iL'Lsions  of  the  mind,  such  as  fear,  anviety, 
and  rage,  are  well  known  to  afilect  the  nervous 
system,  and,  dirough  that  medtnm)  thettomach 
and  functions  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  so 
immediately  are  their  consequences  ex{>e- 
rlenced,  that  a  person  receiving  unpkasjint 
intelligence  at  the  hour  of  repast  ia  incapable 
of  eating  a  monel,  whateirer  mig^t  have 
the  appetite  hefon  sadt  communicaiiian. 

"  Read  o'er  this  ; 
Aai  after  this  ;  and  then  to  breakfast 
WiAwhat  t/ftHtt  yea  may." 

In  directing  out  attentkm  to  tlu  <  it  re/ions, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  sympathy  stihsistiiiK' 
between  the  skin  and  stomach.  If  the  cuta- 
neous vessels  be  universally  excited,  and  this 
encitation  be  long  continued,  they  will  at  length 
Ml  into  a  stale  of  indirect  debility,  whence  a 
sense  of  faintness,  loss  of  api)etile,  and  the 
inabiliQr  of  digesting  solid  food  will  be  ex- 
perienced. Tm  §ux  explains  the  diminished 
ap{)etite  of  which  persons  complain  in  hot 
weatiier,  uiid  tiiat  universal  custom  in  tropical 
climates  of  combining  the  food  with  large 
quantities  of  aromatic  stimulants.  One  of  the 
most  suikiDg  instances  indicative  of  Uus  con- 


senl  between  the  skin  and  the  stomach  is  to 
be  found  in  ca-*^  where  cold  or  wet  has  been 
applied  to  d^e  lower  extremities.  The  following 

an  putract  fn>m  a  lettpr  reeeived  by  the  writer 
of  iJiis  article  from  Dr.  John  Badeley  of 
Chelmsford **  A  gentleman  who  consulted 
my  father,  comftlaioed  that  on  gettii^  out  of 
hed  in  the  morning,  mi  patting  on  his  leather 
bn  eches,  he  c  onstantly  vomited,  from  the 
sensation  of  cold  thus  occasioned.  My  father 
recommended  him  lo  take  a  glasafhl  of  cold 
water  before  he  commenced  dressing,  and  it 
was  found  effectual.  Tlte  gentleman  never 
afterwards  vomited  upon  these  occasions." 

But  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  this  e««iy. 
We  have  endeavoured,  in  the  shortest  po&sible 
compass,  to  developc  the  philosophy  ct  the 
subject  of  dietetics,  and,  as  fiir  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends,  to  point  out  the  chemical 
and  physical  varieties  of^  structure  and  compo- 
sition which  confer  upon  different  articles  of 
nourishment,  their  relative,  nuttitive,  and  di- 
gestd)le  (jualities.  In  the  article  Rfoimfn  we 
shall  endeavour  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
treatment  of  indiviaual  diseases.  No  geneial 
rule  can  be  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  phy- 
sician in  such  oases.  Every  such  attempt  roust 
be  a  flulnre:  it  may  foster  quackery,  and  pe»- 
petuate  popular  rrror,  hut  it  can  never  advnnre 
tlie  Drogress  of  that  pure  and  simple  science 
whioi  it  ia  the  object  of  th«e  pof^  to  incul- 
oale* 

(J.  A.  Pnris.) 

DILATATION  OF  BRONCHI.  ~  See 
BaoNcnms,  Cuaoific. 

DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART— The 
disease  cotnmonly  known  by  dkis  name  consisis 

of  an  amplification  of  one  or  more  of  its  cavi- 
ties, llie  ventricular  parietes  may  be  tliick- 
ened,  natural,  or  attenuated.  The  di^eiise  ae* 
cordingly  res<dves  itself  into  three  VWicCie^ 
corresponding  witli  these  states. 

1.  Dilatation  with  thickening,  in  which  the 
cavity  is  enlarged  and  the  walls  are  thickened. 

2.  Simple  dilatation^  in  vriucfa  tho  oavirr 
is  enlarged  and  tho  walls  an  of  dieir  aatiiml 
thickness. 

8.  DiAttofioswtrftafennMirjbn,  in  which  the 

cavitv  i-  I  1  huged  and  the  walls  are  atteiuiated. 

Ihe  first  variety  is  identical  with  that  variety 
of  hypertrophy  called  hypertrophy  with  di»- 
tntrr  ii,  different  namcs  bemf  cm]iloyed  for  the 
ty^o.  Ml  order  to  express,  lu  dilatation  with 
thickening,  a  predominance  of  dilatation,  and, 
in  hy{>«»rtrophy  with  dilatation,  of  hv'prrtroiihy. 
llii;  secona  variety  is  perfectly  ideiuicaJ  vvidi 
hyf>ertrophy  by  increa.sed  extent,  with  natural 
thickness  of  the  walls;  but  the  torn  simple 
dilatation  is  preferable  when  the  dihttation  is 
so  great  that  its  symptoms  predominate  <ner 
those  of  hypertrophy.  Two,  or  all  three  of  the 
forms  of  dilatation  am  somedmea  fimnd  to- 
gether in  different  parts  of  the  same  cavity. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  sunftle  dilata- 
tion and  dwi  widi  thickening  will  be  described 
in  the  article  on  UvrrnrHopnY.  To  ihlata- 
tton  with  attenuauou  ue  iiere  direct  oui  alien- 
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lion.    It  seldom  affects  one  ventricle  without 
the  other.    The  cniuciatiuu  may  be  iiuch  to 
reduce  the  most  substantial  part  of  the  left 
veothcle  to  two  line*  in  tiudule■^  and  the 
apex  to  a  nme  membiftne,  of  which  we  have 
seen  more  tlum  one  instance.    E\trcme  attenti- 
atioa  in  won  common  in  the  right  than  in  the 
l«ft  vcntride.  In  either,  the  cdamiB  canieB 
np[)ear  stretched  and  spread.    Tlie  ioter-vrn- 
tricular  septum  is  proportiotiably  much  less 
attenuated  and  softened  than  the  other  pailt. 
Dilatation  tikes  place  more  in  the  transverse 
ihiux  m  ihe  longitudinal  direction  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  it  accordingly  communicMes  to 
the  heart  an  unusually  spherical  form,  so  that 
the  diameter  of  the  oi^n  near  the  apex  is 
almost  as  wide  as  at  the  base,  the  apex  itself 
being  often  scaioeljr  distuwuishable.  Hut 
•lumtion  of  sham  is  die  best  eriterion  Ibr 
determining  whether  a  heart  be  dilated  or  not 
when  tlie  enlargement  is  so  iucoosidenble  as 
to  render  the  question  doubtlbl.  Wiwn  both 
the  auricle  and  ventricle  arc  much  dilated,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  tind  the  intermediate  a|>eiturt; 
widened,  and  its  valve  sometimes  not  large 
enough  to  close  it.    The  muscular  suhstanc-*^, 
sometimes  healthy  in  e^  ery  fonn  and  degree  of 
tbia  aflinMion,  in  genera!  is  not  so.    For,  when 
the  oigan  is  considerably  enfeebled,  its  perie- 
tes  are  usually  more  or  less  .sonened  and 
flaccid,  and  in  some  cases  of  a  deeper  red,  (a 
consequence  of  venous  ei^oigement,)  in  others 
paler  or  more  (hwn^loured  than  natural. 

Dilatation  may  give  rise  to  rupture  of  the 
heart,  especially  as  it  is  so  often  attended  with 
softening.  We  witnessed  a  case  of  this  kind  a 
few  years  ago,  and  are  acquainted  with  others. 

In  order  to  judge  accuratel)  of  dilatation  of 
IIm  auricles,  it  is  necessary  to  have  distinct 
idea.s  resjiectin'^r  (|,,  ir  natund  form  and  dimen- 
sions. Thti  four  tavjlits  of  the  hcuit  art  very 
nearly  equal  in  capacity ;  but,  as  the  parieles 
of  the  auricles  are  thin,  and  those  of  the  ven- 
ttMet  ten  comparatively  thick,  the  auricles, 
when  merely  full,  and  not  di.stcnded,  form 
only  about  one-third  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
oigan ;  or,  what  is  the  same  <hing,  Uie  volume 
of  the  auricle^  equals  about  half  that  of  the 
ventricles.*  The  right  auricle  being  of  a  more 
elongated,  flattened  nm  than  the  W/Of  and  being 
generally  found  in  a  state  of  distension,  lias 
the  appearance  of  bemg  considerably  larger, 
tlMHtgh  in  reality  it  is  onfy  a  little  so. 

Distention,  taking  place  during  the  last 
moments  of  life,  and  observable,  though  more 
rarely,  in  the  left  auricle  as  well  as  in  the  right, 
ooostitutes  the  great  source  of  fidhtcy  in  deter- 
mining, after  death,  whether  these  cavities  are 
really  dilated  or  not  ;  for  the  engor>;ement, 
though  only  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  may 
stietch  them  to  a  magnitude  almost  expial I  mg 
that  of  the  ventricles. 

M.  Loennec  has  given  good  criteria  by 
which  a  dilated  may  be  distinguished  from  a 
distended  auricle.  An  auriilr-  dimply  dis- 
tended ii>  lenae,  and  liirougli  lUi  lluiuiest  parts 

distinctly  sbewa  tlie  darii  blood  within.  One 

*  Laenmc,  de  i'Atucult.  tow-  ii.  p.  52-1. 


dilated  does  not  present  the  same  appearance 
of  tension,  and  its  parietes  are  more  oraque. 
Wlien  the  blood  is  evacuated  throutfli  the 
vessels  without  cutting  into  the  cavities,  the 
Utter,  if  meiely  disteiMed,  return  at  once  to 
nearly  their  natural  sire ;  whereas,  if  dilated, 
they  maintain  almost  the  same  am  as  thev  had 
when  fiill.  Dilatation  of  the  auricles  is  almost 
in\-ariahly  urr,  Tiii>aiiit'd  with  mcse  9t  IcSS 
Unckenmg  of  tlieir  jwrietes. 

Ibe  method  of  distini;uisht(ig  dtstentioil 
from  dilatation  is  much  tlie  same  in  the  ven- 
tricles as  lu  il»e  auricles :  namely,  when  merely 
distended,  they  are  found  enlarge<1,  firm,  and 
ten.sc;  but  those  conditions  almost  entirely 
disappear  when  the  blood  is  pres.'«d  out 
tlirough  the  nntura^l  ajiertures.  On  the  con- 
trary, wlien  tculpr  dilated,  they  have  no  ap- 
peamnoe  of  tension,  aie  more  or  leas  flaodd, 
and  the  enlarijement  penistS  aftflf  the  Uood 
has  been  evacuated. 

DUalation  of  the  heart  is  a  purely  mechanical 
cfTert  of  ovrr-distention.  Bli'o^l.  accumulated 
wttiun  lis  cavitii-H,  cKcrt^  a  pressure  from  the 
centre  towards  the  circuinfeicnce,  in  every 
direction  ;  ami  when  once  it  surmounU  the 
resistano*"  oifcred  by  the  contractile  and  ela:>lic 
power  ot  the  parietes,  these  naturally  yield 
and  undergo  ailatution.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  process  takes  place,  and  the  extent 
tu  which  it  is  carried,  depend  on  the  degree 
in  which  the  distending  exceeds  the  resisting 
force ;  and  as  the  ktter  bean  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  volume  of  the  muscle,  supposing:  it  to  tx» 
healthy,  it  follows  that  those  cavities  which 
have  rae  thinnest  parietes  are,  eteterU  paribuMf 
the  mo<t  su^ceptinlc  of  ililatation.  Accord- 
insly,  we  find  tliai  the  right  ventricle  is  more 
fre<|uently  and  promptly  dilated  than  the  left, 
and  the  auriele>  than  either. 

in  order  to  i)roduce  |>ermanent  dilatttion, 
the  operation  of  the  exciting  cause  must  either 
be  prolonged  for  a  certain  time,  or  frequently 
repeated  at  brief  intervals.  Contraction  of  an 
orifice,  for  instance,  acts  in  the  former  manner; 
and  nervous  palpitations,  or  occupations  re- 
quiring constant  reitentioo  of  muscular  eflorts, 
produce  their  effect  in  the  latter  way.  When 
the  operation  of  the  cause  it  only  brief  and 
transitory,  the  result  is  merely  a  temporary 
(lisftiilii'u,  from  which  the  muM:lc  n'covers 
ilsclt  by  its  own  elastic  and  contractde  re- 
action so  so<Mi  aa  tlie  distending  force  is  re- 
move*!. Tliis  rnnnnt  be  recarde<l  as  a  jwtho- 
logical  stale,  and  it  mu!»t,  therefore,  be  care- 
fully distinguished  ftom  genuine  dilatation. 

The  exciting  causes  ^  dilatation  are,  1st, 
deficient  power  of  the  heart,  whether  congeni- 

t.;d  or  acquired,  in  proportion  to  the  system  ; 

2d,  in  genend  terms,  all  obstructions  to 
the  circulttion,  whether  situated  in  the  orifices 

of  the  heart,  or  in  the  aortic  or  pulmonary 
system.  The  latter  class  of  causes  are,  in  lact, 
essentially  the  same  as  tlie  exciting  causes  of 
hypertrophy  ;  for  it  depends  on  the  j>rnpor- 
tion  which  the  re^iHlance  of  live  muscle  bears 
to  the  distending  force,  whether  the  one  affeo- 
lion  or  the  oUier  i.s  produced.  When,  there- 
fore, dilatation  occurs  iu  one  of  the  cavities 
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with  naturally  thick  walb,  in  which  we  tihould 
nKMPe  properly  expect  hypertrophy,  it  must  he 
;i<*cnli<-<!  f'ttticr  tn  a  ron^eiutal  ilis|)n.portir)n  of 
the  tifitit,  in  t  oiiscqnence  of  wiutii  ibc  cavity 
in  qiK-stioii  is  thinner,  and  therefore  more  dis- 
posj'd  to  dihitiition,  than  nuturdi ;  or  it  mii>i  !>e 
uttrihuted  to  the  ol»struction,  from  its  nalurc  ur 
situation,  beiinn-v;  more  in  proportion  on  tliat 

Crticular  cavtty  than  on  any  outer.  It  is  from 
Ting  overlooked  theie  considerations  t«spect- 
inp  the  ^eIatiull^  of  t!i<  reM?«tin4;  and  di!>tending 
&itfXA  to  each  other,  that  sotne  have  excluded 
dilatation  from  the  catalogue  of  mechanical 
diseases,  ajid  supjxi^t  d  tli.ti  ii  i-ikes  its  me  in 
any  cavity  of  Uic  heart  either  by  chance  or 
some  vital  predilection— wme  vagi^  iminteUi* 

crihir  jm  flisposition. 

Diiatutton  occasionally  aflecL-;  only  a  single 
ventricle^  and  it  is  generally  the  n.iit :  hut 
much  more  commorily  it  attacks  both.  The 
auricles,  lieini?  protected  by  their  valves  from 
the  direct  inriuence  of  the  ii»ini<  r<nis  caus^-v  uf 
pressure  which  operate  on  tlM;  ventricles,  are 
nr  more  exempt  man  they,  both  from  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy.  Hut  \vhtii  tlie  auricular 
valves  are  diseased,  whether  their  state  be  that 
of  contiacUon,  whidi  impedes  the  tnmsmission 
of  the  auricular  blood,  or  of  jiennarii'Uf  j>;ites- 
ccnce,  which  allows  a  reguigitaUon  of  the  ven- 
tricular, the  auricles,  stuping  unnallixal  dis- 
tention, become  dilated. 

It  is  seldom  that  dilat^iliun  of  the  atiricles 
occnm  under  any  other  circumslanoes  than 
those  of  disease  of  tJieir  valves;  so  seldom, 
indeed,  that  Laenncc  does  not  recollect  to 
have  .seen  an  instance,  though  he  does  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence.  Mote 
instances  dnn  one,  hoitever,  have  fidten  urtder 
our  own  observation,  and  we  havi-  i^i-iierally 
found  the  dilatation  connected  with  some  ar- 
cnmstances  incapacitating  the  ventricle  ftom 
freely  »  varuating  its  contents.  It  is  iintural, 
indeeii,  t«)  suppose  that  when  such  is  the  ca.se, 
the  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  ventricles  must, 
fur  till,'  tunc,  have  ;>i>  cfVc*  t  in  distfndin'^  tlu; 
auricle  equivalent  to  Utal  proUucid  by  con- 
traction of  the  auricttli>-ventiicular  valve ;  and 
considering  the  frequency  of  stagnation  in  the 
right  ventricle,  we  might  at  first  expect  dilata- 
tion of  the  corresponding  aurick-  from  tiu.s 
cause  to  be  frequent,  liut  it  must  be  remem- 
bered diat,  fbr  the  production  of  the  disease, 
it  is  iH-(0S'5ary  that  tlte  opfi-alion  of  t!i.  (  mh-, 
be  permaneDt,  or  at  least  vciy  prolonged. 
Such,  however,  is  seldom  the  case  with  the 
Stiiu'^nrition  in  qur-'itinn  ;  for  a  vt'ntriclt^,  ihouch 
so  feeble  in  itsell,  or  so  encumbered  by  un 
obstacle  before  it  in  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion, as  to  hrcoTiic  ponred  during  an  acrtU  ratcd 
statu  of  the  litarl's  action,  will,  when  lnuK(uil- 
lity  is  restored,  transmit  iLs  contents  with  a 
facility  that  could  aoircely  be  anticipated. 
During  such  intervals,  therefore,  the  muscnlar 
fibres  of  the  auricle  recover  their  contractile 
power,  and  restore  the  cavi^  to  its  natural  atie. 

M.  Bertin  contends  that  dilatation  is  never  a 
priiiiitni  malady,  Imt  u  i  n  lya  rnnvocutive effect 
of  a  p^e-t!xi8tin^  Usioii  — of  JUi  obstJicIe  to  the 
course  of  the  btood ;  and  that  the  sympttnns 


produced  by  such  obstacles,  viz.  vascular  en- 
gorgement, dropsy,  (MSsive  hemorrhage,  he. 

have  no  other  nlation  to  dilatation  than  as 
being  results  of  the  same  cause — tlie  obstruc- 
tion of  the  diculation. 

We  cannot  concur  wiili  M.  Bertin  in  these 
ujumoiks.  It  IS  true  dial,  ui  order  to  produce 
dilatation,  there  Bnut  exist  a  weight  or  pressure 
of  the  circubuion  upon  the  heart  greater  than 
tfie  organ  is  capable  of  sustaining ;  and  it  is 
true  that  such  pressure  may  be  oct^Lsiom  d  bv 
the  mechanical  obstacles  to  which  M.  lieitin 
ascribes  it,  namely,  contraction  of  the  oriliees 
of  the  lit  art,  disiasts  of  the  aorta,  and  all 
malailies  which  impede  the  course  of  the 
blood,  whedier  in  the  hings  or  in  the  system 
of  the  great  circulation.*  But  it  i>  equally 
true  that  the  same  pressure  on  ilie  ht  ari  may 
result,  not  from  increased  vmght  of  tli<-  cimi- 
lation,  but  from  deficient  power  of  the  heart ; 
and  such  is  its  caus«  in  those  who,  by  on^nal 
conrormation,  have  tlie  organ  thin  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  body.  Another  das*  in 
whom  debility  of  the  heart  exists  as  a  cause  of 
dilat.ition,  comprises  those  who  have  had  the 
organ  softened  or  otherwise  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease; an  efTect  not  tmficquently  produced  by 
typhoid  fever,  and  by  iiin.nunKiti'in  uf  the  sub- 
stance and  membranes  of  the  heart. 

Dilatation,  then,  occnrring  under  the  cir- 
cuTU'stniices  devrilx-d,  is  as  justls'  rntitlcfl  to 
the  rank  of  a  prmUnc  disea.se  as  iciypertrophv; 
for  as  in  both  the  disease  depends,  'not  on  the 
pressure  f^f  the  circulation,  but  on  the  manner 
m  whicli  die  lieart  resists  that  pressure,  in  both 
the  organ  itself  is  the  part  where  the  disease 
originates;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in 
the  one  case  the  effect  is  pradueed  by  dc6cient, 
in  the  other  lupenklmndBiit,  power  of  the 
muscle. 

In  the  next  place,  M.  Bertin  has,  in  our 

ojiinion,  attributed  far  too  much  to  the  legion 
of  which  he  considafs  dilatation  to  be  the 
efliect,  when  he  say*  thsA  this  lesion  is  the  sole 
cause  of  all  the  .=;YTnptom<5  which  aullmrs  have 
l>een  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  dilat;ition. 
It  is  true  that  when  tlie  l<  siou  i.s  so  great  as  to 
constitute  an  extreme  obstacle  to  the  circula- 
tion, it  may  produce  the  symptoms  in  question; 
bxii  it  does  not  produce  them,  or  produces  tliem 
only  in  a  veiy  slight  degree,  when  the  obstacle  is 
not  extreme.  We  nave  repeatedly  witnessed  cases 
in  whif  li  a  %v(-ll-inarkea  if  not  a  consicU  niMo 
obstacle,  as  a  contracted  vahre,  or  a  ^ila^on  or 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  had  subtisted  for  a  long 
period,  even  for  vears,  without  producini^  any 
material  symptoms  of  an  obstructed  tiri.ula- 
tion ;  but  the  moment  that  dilatation  of  the 
heart  suj)en'cncd.  tlic  symptoms  made  their 
appearance  lu  an  aggravated  funn.  W't  appre- 
hend, dieiefore,  unt  the  heart  is  the  part 
mainly  concerned  in  their  production ;  nor  do 
we  iliuik  this  opinion  less  tenable  because  the 
symptoms  are  more  s<'virt'  win  n  enlargement 
of  the  heart  co-exists  with  an  obstacle  than 
when  the  enlargenflut  cxilts  dow;  for  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  when  two  causes  con- 

*  BsniM,  p.  880l 
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spite  to  produce  the  same  efiect,  that  effect 
will  be  greater.  Hut  this  is  not  all ;  for  not 
only  does  each  produce  its  own  effect,  but  one 
increases  the  effect  of  tlie  other ;  namely,  the 
obstacle  adds  so  much  to  tlie  pressure  of  the 
cinnUation  on  the  heart,  that  this  organ  htboon 
under  a  double  disadvantage,  first,  fitmi  its 
own  diminished  powir,  and,  secondly,  from  a 
preleruatural  pressure  upon  it.  Thus  the  re- 
sulting elfect  of  the  obstacle  and  the  dilatation 
of  the  heart  combined,  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  tlie  two  taken  separately. 

In  further  invalidation  of  M.  Berlin's  opi- 
nion, we  may  add  that  we  have  seen  numerous 
instances  m  whicli  all  tiie  phenomena  of  an 
obstructed  caenktion  wen  occasioned  by  dlhi- 
taiion  alone,  as  no  other  obstacle  capable  of 
accounting  for  them  could  be  detected  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation. 

Accordin;;  to  the  foregoing  arguments  then, 
it  ap|>cars,  first,  that  dilatation  may  be  a  primi- 
tive disease,  and  tiiat,  as  such,  it  is  cupahle  of 
producing  all  the  phenomena  of  an  ol«»tructed 
dnmlation ;  secondly,  tfnt  when  it  is  oonseeo- 
tivc  tn  aiiotJier  le-ion,  it  plays  a  pmmincnt,  and 
perhaps  even,  in  some  cases,  a  more  important 
part  than  that  lesion  in  producing  the  pheno- 
mena of  an  obstructed  circulation. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  rtai  effects  of  dila- 
tation, it  is  necessary  to  confine  ourselves,  in 
studyira  them,  to  the  simple  uncomplicated 
ferra     die  disease.  » 

Taking  into  consideration  this  form  alone, 
and  admitting,  on  the  foregoing  grounds,  that 
it  is  capable  of  pradudng  all  the  phenomena 
of  an  obstructed  circobtion,  we  have  next  to 
inquire  how,  or  by  what  meclianisro,  it  produces 
them.  To  answer  this  question, — it  preiduees 
thfiii  l)y  puttitij^the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
preternaturaily  on  tlie  strcKh.  whereby  their 
oontractile  ])ower  is  dnui  n  itil;  they  lose,  as 
it  were,  in  force  what  the>  gain  in  lenjfth  ;  and 
it  is  this  deficiency  of  {K>wt'r  in  the  main  spring 
of  the  circulation  which  constitutes  the  ob- 
stacle, if  it  may  be  so  called,  to  the  circulation, 
in  the  same  way  that  weakness  of  the  spring  of 
a  timt'-pietf  retanis  its  movements. 

Uiagnoiis  of'  diiutation. — General  $iga$.- — 
We  have  shown  that  the  effect  of  dilatation  is 
to  enfeeble  fh«>  heart,  and  thereby  occasion  the 
phenomena  of  an  obstructed  circulation.  We 
have  now  to  examine  these  phenomena  as  signs 

of  dihitation.  , 

The  iieart,  when  dilated,  is  subject  to  palpi- 
tations of  a  feeble  oppressed  kinid,  and  more 
or  less  distres.*«ing,  frequent,  and  prolonged, 
according  to  the  extent  of  tlie  malady.  Tlie 
attiicks  are  provoked  by  any  ovei^«xertion  or 
mental  excitement.  The  pulse  is  soft  and 
feeble,  and  if  the  debility  of  the  heart  be  very 
OOnsiderable,  it  is  small.  Trreuularity  and  in- 
tennittence  are  rare,  except  during  severe  dys- 
pnon,  or  when  the  vital  powers  are  much  e9c> 
nansted,  as  in  tlie  extreme  stage  of  the  disease. 

Tlie  languor  of  the  arterial  circulation  causes 
the  extremities  and  surface  to  be  chilly,  tlie 
dknoosition  to  lx>  melancholy,  ami  the  character 
to  oe  deficient  in  energy,  llic  blood,  not 
beiqg  finely  tnasmiiled  by  die  left  ventrid^ 


accumulates  by  retardation  in  the  lungs ; 
whence  difficulty  of  respiration ;  cough,  sooner 
or  later  attended  witli  copious  expectomlion  of 
thin,  serous  mucus ;  (edema  Oi  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lungs,  greatly  aggravating  the 
dyspnoea;  terrific  dresuns,  with  starting  from 
sleep;  anid  pesnve  pulmonary  hemoirhagp  of 
dark,  pnimous  bicwd  in  small  quantities, 
fonaing  aanious  sputa,  and  generally  the  pre- 
cursor of  death  vHien  it  occurs  in  indtvidwils 
aflhded  with  extreme  difficulty  of  respiration. 
The  lungs  being  oixitructed,  the  engorgement 
is  propagated  bcuck wards  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  to  the  crrent  veins,  and  finally  to 
all  their  ramifications.  I'  ruiu  tins  venous  eo- 
goigement  arises  a  series  of  striking  pheno- 
mena, which  we  shall  review  successively. 

1.  Serous  infiltration. — ^This  generally  makes 
its  appearance  first  in  the  lower  extremities, 
because  it  is  in  them  that  the  circulation  is 
most  languid,  the  letnm  of  the  blood  ben  .; 
op|)osed  by  its  gravity  :  while  about  the  (iLt 
and  ankles  it  is  little  promoted  by  tlie  action 
of  superincumbent  mnnMnes*  Increased  serous 
exhalation  Uikes  place  in  the  serous  membranes 
also;  hence  hydro-tliordix,  liydn>-pericardium, 
and  ascites,  one  or  other  of  whicn  is  almost 
invariably  pteient  when  there  is  much  extcnnl 
dropsy. 

2.  Diteidoraiion  of  the /ace. — If  the  com- 
plexion was  originally  florid^  it  becomes  purple 
or  deep  violet,  prineittally  on  the  cheeks,  the 
end  of  Uie  nose,  and  the  lijis,  witli  intumescence 
of  the  latter.  If  originally  pale,  it  becomes 
cadaverously  exanguious,  and  Ins  a  dusky, 
leaden  cavt,  esptnallv  about  the  eyes.  Xlie 
li^  are  either  livid  or  totally  colourless. 
Lividity  sometimes  diows  itsdf  in  the  extre> 
mities  as  \\v\\  as  in  tlie  face. 

3.  Coti^iKdon  Iff'  the  brain. — ^Tliis  nroduces 
sub-apoplectic  symjitoms,  as  dull  lieadadb, 
felt  principally  along  the  course  of  the  greiit 
sinuses;  hebetude  of  the  mentiU  faculties; 
stupor,  convulsions,  and  eventually  complete 
coma.  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  symptoms 
to  supervene  a  few  days  before  die  tani  ter- 
mination. Sometimes  they  depend  not  on 
congestion  alone,  but  partly  also  on  serous 
effUsion  into  the  ventricles.  Iliis,  however, 
is  not  always  the  case,  as  we  have  ascertained 
by  several  di^isections. 

4.  JnjeeHon  of  the  mucous  membnm»j-^li 
IS  common  to  fitid  them  after  death  so  vascular 
as  to  present  the  uppeunuice  of  inflammation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  stomadi  and 
intestines,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of 
the  circumstance,  in  ordtf  to  g^uard  against 
tlie  error  of  attributing  the  icdneas  lo  inflam^^ 
mation. 

6.  Poniee  JleiNorHUi^.^ — ^Tlns  takes  place 

from  the  lungs,  ;ls  already  stated,  from  the 
nose,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  more 
mrely  from  die  bladder.  It  results  from  en- 
gorgement of  the  mucous  membranes.  The 
effusion  consists  of  dark  blood  exuding  in 
small  quantities.  When  from  die  stomach, 
it  has  occasiooaUy  the  appearance  of  cofiee- 
grounds. 

0.  CongationmdemUv^gemmt  ^ tkt Uter^ 
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This  is  so  common  a  conseqiu'iicu  of  reunia- 
tion  of  the  circulation  on  the  right  nde  of  the 
iMBit,  that  firw  peiMM  ao  afltoad  la  my  oon- 
aMenble  degi«e  an  caceapt  fiwn  it.  By  tha 

obctruclion  which  it  occaiiions  in  ika  igfiMl 
of  the  vena  pom  it  leads  lo  asciles. 
Hie  miea  whtdi,  with  Lamec,  w«  diink 

the  nn*t  rir  ^T  iiit  and  characteristic  of  the 
camvvcul  &i};ii<«  ot  dUatation  of  the  right  ventri- 
rJe  in  particular,  is  pennaneBltili)S»cenceof  the 
external  jugular  veins  vUhout  ten^iliU-  pulMilion. 
This  turgescence  does  not  disappear  when  the 
vein  is  compre»sed  at  the  nynpitt  part  of  dM  neck. 

Dilatation  of  the  auricles  presents  no  cenfral 
signs  distinguishable  from  those  of  di.-»ca.<»t!  in 
the  corresponding  rentricle  or  vaire,  to  which 
it  owes  iia  ongin;  but  its  existeiice  may  be 
iafencd  when  the  valve  in  question  is  either 
much  <)l)stnKtt'fl  or  |K'rinaiieiilly  open,  or 
when,  from  any  cause,  there  is  great  retardation 
of  tytcMd  m  the  vantfide. 

P^yuVa/  tign*. — The  signs  of  the  two  firnt 
v;int'U«fS  of  dilat'ition,  namely,  that  with  a 
tliickened,  and  tliat  witli  a  natural  tbicknasi 
of  the  walls,  are  tfiveii  in  the  lu-licle  on  Iiyppf- 
tjuphy.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  describe 
the  signs  of  the  thild  variety  or  diliMson 

The  imtntt$e. — In  this  variety  the  impulse 
is  iliniinishcd,  and  in  extreme  cases  entirely 
absent,  even  during  palpitation.  When  felt, 
it  is  <»ily  a  brief  peransion  of  the  thoracic 
parietes,  not  cloviitin^  the  ear.  Whitn  tlie 
dihOaiion  is  great,  the  impulse  is  a  little  lower 
down  duu)  natonl.  It  sometimes  happens 
that,  of  ?<eveTal  beats  of  the  heart  tliat  are  heard, 
one  only  \%J\  lt  ;  :uul  if  this  be  Ti^CMtius,  it 
warrants  a  conclusion  that  the  panctM  SN 
little  attenuated,  'niouuh  I^aenncc  does  not 
make  this  obsicrvation,  we  have  assured  our- 
selves of  its  accuiaqr  bj  numerous  poaMnoflam 
eiamioations. 

T%t  Hmnd$. — ^Whm  the  walb  of  die  ven- 
Irick-s  are  merely  thin  without  beinj^  dilated, 
the  first  sound  (the  sound  produced  by  the 
qntoie  of  the  ventricles)  is  loader,  sliorter, 
and  clearer  than  natural ;  it  approximates  in 
its  character  U>  the  second  sound,  (that 
produced  by  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,) 
whicli  is  analogous  to  tlie  flappind  of  a  pair 
of  bellows.  \N  hen  there  is  dilauLioti,  even  in 
a  moikiate  degree,  tlie  first  sound  becomes 
almost  the  same,  and  nearly  as  stroiit^:  as  tlie 
second ;  and  finally,  when  the  dilatation  is 
considerable,  tlie  two  sounds  cannot  be  dis- 
tiaguii>beU  either  by  their  natoie  or  inlensttjrt 
but  solely  by  their  resptective  vrittiona  of 
synchronism  or  anathn)iii8ra  with  the  arterial 
pulse.  The  pube  in  remote  arteries,  as  the 
ladial,  often  neinff,  in  dihiatioo  and  various 
other  diseases  of  the  iK  irt.  I  itf  r  than  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  the  pulse  of  Uie  larotid  or 
subclavian  ihoutd  be  nit. 

Tn  proportion  as  the  ^'^miuls  of  the  In  nrt  rtrp 
louder,  they  are  audible  at  a  greater  distance 
over  the  d^est :  accordingly,  M.  Laennec  has 
proposed  a  scale  by  which  the  extent  is  made 
an  index  of  the  degree  of  dilatation  and 
attaniaiiiHi.  Bukn  iuvabag  this  aeUe,  it 


is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
lange  of  the  sounds  in  the  natural  state. 

In  a  baahbjr  man,  of  moditun  stoutness, 
and  whoaa  faaart  is  is  the  beat  proportions, 

the  sounds,  according  to  I-aennec,  are  audible 
in  the  praecordial  region  alone ;  that  is,  in  the 
space  comprised  between  the  caitilafea  of  the 
fourth  and  seventh  left  ril'-'',  ;ind  underneath 
the  iiifenor  half  of  the  sienium;  also,  if  the 
stemuBS  be  short,  in  tl^  enagaMiinm.  We 
liave  ijenerallv  thought  tlial  they  may  be  heard 
a  little  bevuiid  diu  range.  I'be  sounds  are 
similar  and  equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  heart, 
those  of  the  right  beii^  most  audible  under 
the  sternum,  and  those  of  the  left  under  the 
cartilages  of  tlie  nlis.  When  audible  beyond 
the  liouis  mentiooed,  they  are  heard  ane- 
oeanvcly  in  the  Allowing  places,  coostituUnf 
the  scale  alhi<l«d  to: — viz.  1st,  alone  the 
Sternum  and  on  the  left  superior  anterior  part 
of  die  cheat  aahiffh  at  the  clavicle;  9d,avcrlhe 
same  extent  on  the  right  siile  ;  3d,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  from  the  axiUa  to  the  region 
of  the  atonMch ;  4d^  oo  the  right  side  over  die 
same  extent ;  5th,  on  the  po^erior  left  side  of 
tlie  chest ;  Gib,  on  the  posterior  ngbl  side. 
The  intensity  of  tlw  aound  is  pn^ressivelj 
less  in  the  suoxssion  indicated,  provided  tiw 

C around  the  hesirt  are  in  the  same  states, 
there  are  so  many  diversities  in  these 
States,  which  may  interiere  with  the  order 
described,  diat  we  have  found  die  scale  of 
M.  Laennec  of  little  practical  utility  in  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  dilatation,  llius,  in  very 
fat  sttbJeeH,  in  whom  the  imupulae  of  the  heart 
is  not  perceptible  to  the  hana,  the  space  over 
which  its  healthy  sounds  can  be  heard  by  the 
efUadu  is  mudi  more  limitad  dian  natural : 
Laennec  has  even  fotind  them  confined,  in 
some  instances,  to  a  square  inch,  though  we 
cannot  say  that  this  has  occurred  to  ourselves. 
Qu  the  other  hand,  in  meagre  penooa,  in 
those  who  are  nanow.cbested,  and  in  diitdren, 
the  sounds  are  audible  much  further  tluui 
ordinary :  namely,  over  the  two  in£enor  thirds, 
or  even  three4bordis  of  the  sternum,  some- 
times even  over  rl  f  \^Iiole  of  that  bone,  and 
at  the  left  anterior  superior  part  of  the  chest 
as  high  as  the  clavicle ;  often,  also,  thou^ 
less  distinctly,  below  the  n^hl  clavichv  In 
very  meagre  subjects,  we  iiave  heard  tiiem 
over  the  whole  ohest,  both  posteriorly  and 
anteriorly.  Now,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  degree  in 
which  stoutness  limits,  and  leanness,  &c. 
extend  die  range  of  the  sounds,  this  nu^  is 
not  a  son  eriterno  of  die  decrree  of  dilatation. 

A^in,  a  luni;  in  uiv  ^v;^y  i  i  nsolidated, 
whether  by  hepotizatiou,  tubercles,  or  com- 
praaaiOB  bv  ftud  in  die  cavity  of  the  pleuia, 
transmits  tnc  sotmds  of  the  heart  more  readily 
llian  a  lun^  that  is  sound  and  permeable  to 
air — a  phenomenon  i'X|ili(:ableon  the  principle 
Oiat  dense  bodies  are  tlie  Ix'st  rnndiKtors  of 
sound.  The  effect  is  the  same,  tiiougli  Uiere 
ba  cavities  in  a  tuberculous  lung ;  fcr  the 
sotmd  is  transmitted,  not  through  tlM$  oavitiai, 
but  through  their  walls,  wliicfa  are  denser  than 
haaldqr  pulaonaiy  tiana. 
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Under  th«w  various  circumstances  then,  the 
Kmnds  are  irregularly  propaj^led,  and  the  pro- 
gressive scale  of  L;»eimec  is  interfered  with. 
For  instance,  if  the  right  lung  be  oooaoUdated, 
llie  MMmds  will  tw  nofs  tndiUft  on  dnt  rids 
Aan  on  the  left. 

Our  own  mode  of  estimating  the  degree  of 
dflatatkm  is,  hy  obserring  how  &r  the  first 
sound  resembles  the  second,  and  comparing  tlie 
mteustty  of  the  hrst,  heard  immediately  over 
Uit  Ttntriole  afliBcledt  with  what  we  believe, 
from  experience,  would  be  its  intensity  in  the 
same  subject  if  the  heart  were  healthy.  We 
then  corroborate  the  estimate,  if  necessary,  by 
the  scale  of  LaeoMCi  making  allowance,  as  fax 
m  is  practicable,  for  aloatness,  leanness,  youth, 
pulmoniu^  condensation,  ike.  The  manner  in 
which  we  judse  of  attenuation  by  the  first 
Mmndy  IS  less  djt  its  loodnesB  thui  by  its  tw- 
markable  shortiH"<s  ;\nd  cleames.s  ;  for  we  think 
it  is  ahen  louder  in  dilatation  with  hypertrophy, 
or  effvn  widi «  mtnml  thickness  of  the  parietes, 
thjm  with  attenuation.  This  opinion  is  opjxirwd 
to  that  of  Laennec,  who  "  thinks  be  may  re- 
gard it  as  constant,  that  the  extent  over  which 
tbe  beats  of  the  heart  are  audible,  is  in  the  direct 
ntio  of  the  feebleness  and  thinness  of  its  walls." 
So  far  is  this  from  being  perfectly  true,  that 
we  hatre  met  with  cases  in  which  the  heart  was 
dilated  and  attemtatcd  to  the  extreme,  yet  the 
first  sound  was  feeble:  nor  shoulil  we  expect  it 
to  be  oUierwise  in  sudi  cases;  tor  when  the 
heart,  ftom  extreme  dilatatioa,  ia  too  ftebla  to 
contract  sniartlv,  its  sounds  must  necessarily  be 
weak.  Hence  they  are  so  in  ramoUisaement, 
and  in  the  monwnts  precedini;  dissolution. 

Resonance  im  percussion. — Tlie  resonance  of 
tile  pra-conlial  region  on  percussion  is  dimi- 
nished by  dilatation.  The  dulness  is  situated 
lather  lower  down  than  natural,  and  as  it  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  volume 
of  the  h«irt,  it  is  greater  in  hypertrophy  with 
dilatation  than  in  mere  dilatation.  DuLmss  of 
the  prwcordial  region  on  peraission  magr  exist 
independent  of  enlargement  of  heart;  namely, 
when  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lungs  are 
hepetised,  and  extend  In  front  of  the  heart. 
On  the  contrary,  dilafnfion  '^nmetiines  does  not 
occa-sion  deficient  resonance  when  the  lungs 
are  emphysematous,  and  their  anterior  mafgins 
are  forced  between  the  organ  and  the  sternum. 

Physical  tigtu  of  dtluiatum  of  the  auncia. — 
Auscultation  has  not  hitherto  supplied  any 
direct  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  auricles  ;  but  as 
this  affection  is  in  general  tbe  consequence  of 
disease  of  the  valves,  and  of  enlargement  of  the 
ventricles  impeding  the  circul^ioa  throitgh  the 
heart,  its  existenoe  may  be  tnfivred  fiom  the 
prcscnrc  of  signs  of  the^e  affections. 

PrognoMts. —  In  many  persons  the  heart, 
without  being  dilated,  hin  netoially  thin  walls  t 
those  of  the  left  ventricle,  for  instance,  are  not, 
at  the  utmost,  more  tlian  twice  tlie  thickness  of 
those  of  the  right.  This  sute  presents  the  mow 
signs  a.s  dilatation,  but  in  a  less  deirree;  namely, 
tbe  impulse  is  diminished,  the  first  sound  is 
loud,  short,  and  clear,  and  both  sounds  are 
more  extensively  audible  than  natural.  Indi- 
vidiiab  so  aftcted  may  live  for  a  great  number 


ofjfeaii^  even  to  an  extreme  old  age,  in  natla 
of  tolerably  good  health :  it  b  only  to  be  re- 
marked that  this  conformation  i.s  in  general 
accompanied  with  a  delicate  cooatitutioo,  a 
slnn  tkitnie,  and  small  muscles.  In  fevers  and 

diseases  of  the  respiratory  ortj  ins,  tlie  indivi- 
duals in  question  experience,  ceteris  paribus, 
greater  dyspnoa  Aaa  othen.  If  such  a  con- 
formation au<^mient,  even  ilightlyy  a  dilatation  of 
the  heart  is  tlie  result. 

A  slight  degree  of  dilatation  is  not  a  VC17 
formidable  affection.  The  dyspnoea  is  some- 
times not  so  great  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
morbid ;  but  the  patient  has  merely  a  shorter 
respiratioo  than  most  men,  he  more  readily 
h»e«  braath,  and  experiences  pal|>itations  Aom 
much  sliijhfer  causes.  With  these  slii,dit  symjv 
toms,  however,  he  generally  exhibits  some  traces 
of  the  cachexy  proper  to  organic  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  state  aesrril)ed,  which  is  that  of  a 
great  number  of  atthmatics,  may  subsist  very 
long  withdnt  occnrioning  any  disorder  of  a  se- 
rious nature  ;  it  may  remain  without  making 
progress  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  it  does 
not  always  prevent  die  patiart  from  attaining 
an  extreme  old  a^. 

When  dilatation  lia.s  advanced  so  far  as  to 
occasion  morbid  dyspncea,  it  has  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  increase  unless  the  circulation  be  kept 
tranquil  by  a  very  quiet  life,  and  by  judicions 
me<Jical  treatment  when  necessary.  VVith  these 
precautions  the  disease  may  be  kept  stationary, 
sometimes  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  not  ex- 
asperated by  fevers  or  inflammatory  affi  etioiis, 
winch,  by  hunting  the  circulation,  are  emi- 
nently prejudicad. 

When  dromy  corner  on,  and,  after  having 
been  removed  by  remedies,  constantly  shows  a 
disposition  to  return,  we  may  know  that  tbe  di- 
latation tends  to  its  fiatal  termination ;  and 
although  tlie  patient  may  sometimes  rally  from 
five,  six,  or  even  more  attacks,  he  generally 
sinks  in  the  oouise  of  one  or  two  years,  or  less. 
The  progress  of  diktstkm  vndi  hypertrophy  is 
much  more  rapid,  as  explained  in  the  article  oa 
IItpeatropuy. 

The  genoal  prognosis  is  founded  on  the  above 
considerations,  and  is  fevourable  so  f.ir  as  life 
is  immediately  concerned.  Tbe  particular  prog- 
nosis depends  upon  the  degree  of  severity  of  tne 
symptoms  and  on  the  constitution  of  tbe  pa- 
tient. 

2Vea#fiieM<. — Tbe  treatment  of  dilatation  with 
increased  power  of  the  heart,  that  is,  witli  hy^ 
pertrophy,  is  described  in  the  article  on  hyper- 
trophy. In  this  jilace  we  have  only  to  speak 
of  the  treatment  of  dilatation  with  dimitmhed 
power,  that  is,  yrink  attennatian,  and  sometimes 
even  with  a  natural  dsgns  of  diicknwss  of  thn 
parietes. 

The  first  indication  is,  to  remove,  if  possible, 

the  excitins:  cause  of  the  dilatation;  and  if  this 
be  dune  belure  tlie  disease  Iuls  proceeded  to 
such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  deprive  the  mus- 
cular fibre  of  its  resilience  and  elasticity,  these 
Acuities  come  iuto  operation  and  restore  tho 
organ  to  its  natural  size.  Accordingly,  if  tbe 
cause  be  an  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  df^ 
Gulation,  as  that  prednoed  by  peripnewnony. 
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hydro-tborux,  ur  pneumo-thoifix,  emphjaeioa, 
Uie  uiieofwiiid>iMtniine«ts,vaitriloqui.Hin«tnber^ 

cl«'<, tlif-  nttMitinn mtKl  prmianU  ilirtrted 
tu  leiiiuval  ut  the:^e  aHi-ctioiis  <uid  tiie  prulu- 
bition  of  tliese habitt.  If  the  rauM  be,  foo 
violent  rxi  rcisw  ar  fvn <Hsions,  inebrietv.  ocriip«i- 
tions  which,  by  |»lucing  the  patient  in  a  con- 
strained posture,  pre%'ent  tlie  free  circulation  of 
the  blooa,a8  in  sbue-maken,  tailo»,ik.c.,t)ieper> 
nicioui  exercises,  habits,  or  occtimtions  must  be 

ahaiidoiK  (I,  and  tlit.-  |ia>siiins  (aimed.    All  the 

causes  enumerated  bemg  of  a  tempowy  nature, 
the  dibbrtkm  resulting  from  them,  if  net  inve^ 

t»T.itc,(  an  oAfii  1m-  r»  ii.ovf<l.  Rut  wlif-ii  llio  caiiso 
IS  permanent,  as  the  coutracuon  uf  an  orifice  of 
the  heart,  or  a  natuial  or  acquired  feebleness  of 
the  ortjan  in  proportion  to  its  funrtion,  a  nirp 
of  the  dilatation  is  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  but 
it  may  often  he  prevented  from  inereBSing,  and 
the  life  of  the  patient  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
longed even  to  its  extreme  limits.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  the  practitioner  should  steadily 
and  {>etsevenngly  pursue  a  palliative  and  pro- 
phylactic treatment,  having  Arat  disraitled  Rom 
his  mind  the  imprcsMon,  no  less  rrnint  cMis  in 
itself  than  detrimental  to  the  proji^^iis  of  me- 
dical science,  that  on^anic  diaeasea  of  die  haart 
are  ru  <  <  -^sianly  fatal,  and  Hbat,  lhaelbie,  all 
treatiut'tit  is  unavailing. 

The  circulation  should  be  kept  as  tranquil  as 
poss  1  l(  h\  a  t]nit  t  life  arui  a  inodfr.ile  unsti- 
miiiaiinu;  <lii.t.  The  food,  howevt-T,  should  hv 
rather  nutritious,  comprisinK  a  little  aninial 
foo«l  or  soup  twice  a-day,  in  order  to  keep  the 
muscular  system  in  general,  and  that  of  the 
heart  in  ]iarticular,  in  good  tone.  The  Kime 
object  may  be  promoted  by  a  clear,  diy,  bracing 
air,  (as  tmrt  of  Urighton,)  and  by  the  Aomet' 
bath;  from  both  of  which  we  have  seen  the 
best  etiects  result  Neilba  of  them,  however, 
have  we  found  to  mit  those  patienti  who  have 
gn^nt  piilmonnrj'  ronecstion  with  copious  ex- 
pectoration ;  as  sucli  require  a  warm  bumid 
atmosphere  to  favour  ex pectomtion  and  the  CQla- 
neotis  function,  arul  tlicy  cntriot  })cnr  the 
sl»ower-bath  on  account  of  its  dciermiiiing  too 
much  from  the  suiftoe  to  Ae  heart  mA  great 
vessels :  neither  can  they  well  bear  opiates, 
as  these  remedies  partly  occasion  diminished 
iniicoub  secretion,  and  portly  accumulation  of 
tliat  already  secreted ;  both  of  which  circum- 
stances increase  the  dyspnoea.  The  feneml 
licatlli  and  strength  may  likewise  hv  improved 
by  tlie  occasional  exhibition  of  bitters,  mineral 
adds,  and  dtalybeates,  with  aromatics.  Tlie 
Stomac':,  ir  i;iailicular,  should  kept  in  good 
order,  as  its  ciuauigcnu-nts — even  a  litlU;  tiatu- 
lence  or  acidity — have  a  surprising  t^Hi'Ct  Ui 
disturbiny^  the  action  of  th'-  heart.  The  same 
may  be  Mid  of  the  bihuj-y  secretion.  When 
there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  uervous 
power,  indicated  by  hysterical  symptoms,  &c., 
antispasmodics,  paiiticvlarly  the  piluta  ealbani 
composita  and  ^'nleria%aw  voy  ^jwcts 
to  otoer  remedies. 

Fehtile  and  inflammator)  affecdens  of  every 
kind,  but  particularly  intlaniin.ii  n  of  the  lungs 
hroncbi,  should  be  sedulously  guarded 
and,  when  oocniring,  abottld  be 


promptly  treated.  Even  a  slight  pulmonaiy 
eatarro  mould  be  viewed  as  a  serious  aflection. 
To  prevent  c  olds  and  relieve  tl»e  heurt  V»v  keep- 
ing up  tiie  circulation  on  tlie  surface,  tlannel 
next  to  the  skin  is  almost  indispensable;  and, 
if  the  [>atirnt  be  chilly,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  dilaUiUuii,  a  jacket  of  wasb-lcatber 
should  be  worn  over  the  tlannel  during  winter. 

Attacks  of  dyspnoea  aie  best  relieved  by  im- 
merring'  all  the  eattemities  in  warm  water,  a 

blank)  I  In  iii'j  thrown  rouml  the  patient  to  pro- 
mote perspiration,  and  fresh  cool  air  beii^  ad- 
mitted to  satisfy  the  ctavinfr  ibr  breath.  While 
this  is  being  done,  he  should  take  an  antispas- 
modic draught  composed  of  ether,  laudanum, 
camphor,  ammonia,  and  assafatida,  combined 
according  to  circumstancj  s  Sec  treatment  of 
Valves,  DisLASEs  OF.)  It  may  be  repeated  two 
nr  three  times,  at  intervals  of  from  half  anhoor 
to  an  hour  according  to  circumstances. 

Bloodletting  .should  not  be  resorted  to  in 
dilatation  with  deficient  power  of  the  heart, 
daring  the  panuymt,  and  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rdievtn^  it  The  abstraction  of  a  small 
quantity  h;is  not  the  cfTi  ct,  and  that  of  a  large 
quantity  is  iuadmiss>iblc,  as  il  does  more  injury 
Djr  increasing  the  debility  of  the  heart  and  thie 
systoni,  than  it  dot'>  <,'ood  by  lightening  the 
circulation ;  and  consequently,  an  ultimate  :tg- 
gravation  of  dyspnoea  ensues.  More  than  once 
have  wc  scpn  a  lanrn  and  indiscn  et  bloodlt  f  f  T;_' 
fata!,  as  tlie  patiLUt  could  nol  mil}'  from  iiic 
exIiaustioD  produced  by  the  attack  of  dyspnont 
to  which  that  from  the  depletion  had  been 
superadded.  If  there  be  an  absolute  necessity 
for  bloodletting — tliat  is,  if  the  dyspnaa  be 
constant,  and  cannot  be  relieved  by  any  other 
means— dw  quantity  drawn  should  not  exceed 
six  ounces  at  one  time;  and  it  should  he  drawn 
very  slowly,  in  the  lecumbent  position,  and 
during  the  iutemla  or  remissions  of  the  fits. 
In  this  way  the  bleeding  may  be  n  peated.  if 
necessary,  every  one,  two,  or  three  months, 
provided  it  does  not  diminish,  but  rather  in- 
closes, the  strength  of  the  patient. 

l"or  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  cougti,  &c., 
we  refer  the  leader  to  the  article  on  Valves, 
oissASsa  OP. 

(J.  Hope,) 

DISEASE.  Disease  is  disordered  action 
of  any  part  of  the  machineiy  of  the  body.  Its 
primary  effects,  or  perliaps  wt-  should  say,  its 
primary  palpable  plienomena,  are  impeded  or 
disordered  ranctions;  and  of  these  tM  results 
are  alterations  of  "Jtnicture,  and  ^-arious  •sym- 
ptoms or  signs  mdicative  of  fimctional  and  of 
stniclura]  changes. 

ThfTv  is  a  state  of  the  different  systems  of 
which  tiie  ImxIv  is  composed,  in  which  all  the 
fiinctions  of  life  are  performed  witli  comfort 
and  ease,  and  a  sense  of  well-being.  This  is 
the  state  of  health.  Whenever  any  bodily  or 
mental  function  is  not  performed  thus  harmo- 
niously, there  is  an  interruption  of  this  state, 
however  slight  the  departure  from  the  eonditiott 
of  healiti  n  tybe.  liie  first  symptom  of  this 
slight  disease,  for  audi  it  is,  is  mere  discom- 
ftrt.  Aa  the  disorder  proeeeds,  if  it  does  pR>> 
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cted,  from  this  ulight  beginning,  the  discomfiMt 
is  succeeded  by  pain  and  various  other  ctreum- 

stances,  which  arc  all,  consequently,  so  many 
symptoms  of  diseaxe.  Thus  the  slightesit  dis- 
oadered  action  may  produce  only  incouveui- 
ence ;  as  nausea,  vertigo,  pruritus :  and  in- 
creased disordered  action  will  produce  increased 
inconvenience ;  vomiting,  loss  of  sense,  cuta- 
neous inflammation^  with  the  additional  ^m^ 
ptom  of  pain.  On  tfiis  i^i^vAted  stale  changes 
of  structure  superveiiL-.  It  occ.LsioiuJIy  hap[H.'ns 
that  functiooal  disorders,  becauj>e  they  in  such 
cases  aflect  parts  of  a  low  degree  of  eensibility, 
procofd  fur,  ovfii  to  structural  alteration,  with 
notlim;*  mure  than  symptomji  of  occasional  dis- 
comfort; but  tliese  instances  are  not  frequent. 

Compatible  with  thy  ■^t  it"  lieallli,  also, 
are  considerable  varietic^i  in  the  pcrtVirinancc- 
of  certain  functions.  They  do  not  intemipt 
heaUli  so  far  as  to  produce  even  discomfurt. 
Hie  pulse  of  some  individuals  is  never  beyond 
50,  and  of  others  never  below  110.  In  some 
the  function  of  digestion  is  more  rapidly  and 
actively  perlbnned  tfian  in  others:  aira  the 
intellectual  alacrity  of  different  persons  is  well 
known  to  be  widely  ditrerent,  yet  without  dis- 
ease. But  when  the  food  is  not  digested 
without  discomfort  or  pain,  or  the  circulation 
not  carried  on,  or  the  mental  movements  not 
made,  without  similar  results ;  when  the  appe- 
tilt  is  lost,  whvu  tlicrf!  is  fainting,  when  ihcrp 
is  pnvatiou  or  other  affection  of  any  of  the 
sensations  or  menial  &culties;  then  there  is 
disease. 

The  least  consideration  shews  us  that  man 
is  exposed  to  various  circumsUinces  capable  of 
ditoideiing  his  functionSf  and  ail  these  circum- 
stances are  so  many  cau»e$  of  disease.  "They 
are  found  in  xhv  clftiuhts  l(y  wliich  he  is  sur- 
rounded ;  in  tlte  food  ou  which  he  subsists;  in 
excess  or  defect  of  voluntary  exercise ;  and  in 
the  iiatiirr  of  his  mind,  sensations,  and  affec- 
tious,  wiuc'h  subjects  him  to  ^-ariuu-s  kiuds  of 
risk  by  prompting  various  actions  and  enter- 
prises, and  \\liii  h  is  suscpptible  of  impressions 
as  well  cuj table  of  ungittatiiig  such  actions. 
iVlan  is  also  liable  to  connate  and  inherited  de- 
fects, and  to  diseases  resulting  from  the  natural 
decty  of  his  bodily  frame. 

n»e  element  to  which  man  is  chiefly  and  at 
all  times  exix>sed,  is  the  air.  Its  variable 
temperature,  dryness,  and  moisture ;  its  alter- 
nations of  calmness  and  ctunmotion ;  and 
pfubably,  also,  its  variable  electrical  states; 
not  only  immediately  alleet  the  surfiu^e  and  the 
respiratory  organs,  but  through  die  latter  the 
blood,  and  through  that  fluid  Uie  energy  of  all 
parts  of  die  system.  Some  of  the  variations 
seem  to  havp  a  direct  influence  on  Uit"  nm-ons 
system  ;  and  tltere  are  presumable  propferlitai 
in  the-  air,  yet  unknown  save  in  their  destructive 
effects,  wdich  are  largely  concerned  in  the 
production  of  our  common  continued  fevers, 
the  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  the  intermittent* 
of  fieony  countries,  cholera,  and  what  is 
called  iMoenn.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  tilt'  au'i  ncy  uf  such  ainiosplierica!  influences 
in  the  production  of  the  common  eruptive 
disorders;  and  of  one  at  least  of  the  datmim 


characterised  by  irritation  of  a  particular  por- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  (the  respiratory), 

and  by  spasm, — circumstances  exernyitiFicd  hy 
the  lioopiug-cough.  The  direct  mtiuence  rif 
the  air  on  the  nervous  ajrstem  is  not  easily 
proved,  but  to  this,  or  to  some  effect  produced 
on  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the  body,  together  or 
separately,  must  be  ascribed  the  variations  of 
feeling  and  spirits  eqiericnced  by  so  many 
individuals  in  variable  states  of  me  weather, 
and  the  suicidal  despoiulent  y  whidi  nu  dical 
travellers  have  fourni  to  be  induced  by  the 
siroooo.  (Dr.  J.  Johnson.)  The  condition  of 
certain  structures  of  tlie  ho<ly,  and  perhaps  of 
their  nerves,  is  seen  in  ilie  course  of  tlie 
seasons  to  be  materially  affected  by  certain 
states  of  the  atmosplu  re :  the  cfl'ccts  bointr 
sometimes,  api)aTciitly,  lueiely  the  result  of 
temperature,  as  in  the  catarrhs,  and  disorders 
of  the  respiratcHy  and  circulating  apparatus  in 
the  cold  weather  of  severe  winters ;  but  at 
other  times  more  obscure,  as  in  the  irritability 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  stomach  and 
intestines  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  of  which 
the  consequences  are  periodical  dysj>ep>ia,  <^^h- 
tric  fevers,  diarrtusa,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 
Of  diseases  thus  obscurdly  arising,  some,  pe- 
culiar to  particular  locahties,  are  called  en- 
demic ;  others,  appearing  and  disapp«iiurtQg  at 
particular  seasons  with  some  r^ularity,  are 
called  epidemic,  and  many  of  the  latter  become 
under  ctrtajit  circuinsUtnces  communicable 
ftom  one  individual  to  another. 

Several  of  the  occupations  of  man  in  civilised 
countries  are  carried  on  in  confined  and  ill- 
veniilated  places,  where  the  mere  assemblage 
of  many  persons  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the 
air:  the  eflect  of  breathing  this  is  very  injurious 
to  healtli,  and  a  \ery  co;ujnon  cause  of  disease. 
Tlie  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  combined 
vrith  excessive  moisture^  has  been  abundantly 
ex[MTienre<l  in  the  diseases  incidental  to  tropical 
cl  I  mates.  Tliere  are  aUu  uccupations  in  the 
00ur>e  of  which  light  puliclesof^ foreign  matter 
are  mingled  with  the  airand  inspire*! ;  as  needle- 
pointing,  grinding  of  com,  and  mason's  work  ; 
and  these  {larticles  cause  irritation  and  disease. 

in  the  quality  and  in  the  quantity  of  food 
are  found  also  the  causes  of  disease.  Some 
kinds  of  food  produce  disorder  by  their  stimu- 
lating pro|>erties,  and  some  by  otherwise  in- 
ducing deiKutnres  from  healthy  processes,  as 
in  the  exam|>!e  of  calcii!  m-^  rninalions  in  the 
kidneys.  Man  is  equally  disordered  by  excess 
and  delect  of  nutrition. 

Excess  or  defect  of  voluntary  exercise  and 
rest  attect  hira  no  less.  It  is  the  rule  of  nature 
that  \  oluntary  muscular  action  Cannot  he  negw 
lected  wiUi  impunity »  and  its  excess  produces 
direct  exhaustion. 

Many  fiimiliar  fects,  not  uninteresting  to  the 
medical  observer,  illustrate  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain species  and  measures  of  diet,  and  peculiar 
kinds  and  degrees  of  exercise,  uyton  the  human 
body.  The  corpulence  and  fiitneas  of  coach- 
men and  larmeiti,  and  die  diiimeas  of  students 
and  of  fiiol-snMier'5,  may  afford  him  instruction. 
But  the  effects  of  what  is  termed  trainim^  both 
in  inonaaing  and  decrNstng  die  buUt  and 
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^MOflh  of  tlw  body,  and  the  vigour  of  tlio 
Mind,  are  Tnon>  especially  deMrvini^  of  attea. 
tkm.  By  the  adounntialioii  of  diy  and  mty 
mitrilkMiB  food ;  by  a  ccrtadii  ofeneffriae 

ID  Uje  open  air;  hy  aUowiny  a  niodvnuo 
portioB  of  sleep;  and  hy  avoidu^  eveiy  kind 
ofexMt;  aHiMed,lKmever,kriioaMbeaajd, 

by  trroat  attention  to  thf  sUHe  of  tin-  surfiue, 
and  by  a  little  preparatory  purgauve  medicuie ; 
the  •tUetc  of  old,  and  tbe  price-ftfditeri  of 
modtrn  times,  have  been  accustomed  to  atuurr 
such  u  cur))oreal  condition  in  the  course  ot 
six  or  eii;ht  weeks  as  to  endure  great 
tigue,  to  bnsathe  freely  and  fully  under  ex- 
Mnw  exertion,  to  bear  violent  blows  on  the 
bead  witliout  giddiness,  and  to  incur 
vere  wouudu  witiMiit  danger  or  long  inoa^ 
vcaKDoe.  The  appetite,  after  aadi  a  syaten  ot 
training  becomes  great ;  thf  tikiii  becomes  of 
«  betl^  colour;  and  the  sha^>e  of  the  body 
inprovftB.  A  nan  thus  disciplined  can  not 
only  run  twenty  or  thiity  miK's  wlili  ease,  or 
walk  a  hundred,  but  can  face  dangers  which 
would  beftire  bavt  appalled  him ;  and  wmtle 
or  contend  advaiita);eously  with  an  assailatn  hy 
whose  strength  be  would  jueviously  liavc  U-en 
over|M)wefed.  It  ia  mad,  too,  dat  the  nercep- 
tiona  beoome  more  acute,  and  the  mental  facul- 
lifti  iDore  active ;  but  such  consequences  are 
of  course  no!  always  observed  among  those  who 
an:  comsuouly  the  aubjecta  of  training»  although 
in  their  gaming  devioee  they  not  uttfinequently 
shew  creat  acuteness  and  jiower  of  cakuhition. 
lliese  eflects  of  tniuing  are  Gommooly  vety 
tnniieot,  and  lepeaied  or  eiOMiive  tmining 
seems  to  shorten  human  life.  It  is  a  question, 
liowevtir,  how  far  thia  suppoi>ed  hurtful  effect 
of  training  is  to  be  aaerifaed  to  the  intempeiate 
habits  of  the  persons  ustially  fiiibmitting  to 
traininf^.  liace-hoi^es  aiid  gaiue-cocks,  which 
are  also  subjected  to  particular  training,  are  not 
found  to  be  shorterdived  than  other  wiiiwJff  of 
die  Hme  species. 

By  metliods  entirely  opposite,  the  reduction 
joi  strength  and  of  biUk  may  be  effected  in  a 
^vy  ahcMrt  space  of  thne.  The  boys  employed 
as  jockeys  at  DoJ«raster  and  Newmarket  :irc 
sometimes  reduced  twelve  or  sixteen  pounds  in 
'wciglit  in  the  eouiee  of  ten  ^ys,  in  order  to 
ndo  a  particular  race.  Tliey  are  not  allowed 
durinit  tiiis  preparation  to  have  meat,  or  wine, 
or  ale ;  but  live  on  fish,  and  puddings,  and 
bread  and  butter :  they  have  tea  at  night,  hut 
nothing  to  cat  witli  it.  W  ith  this  slender  diet 
is  conjoined  strong  czereiae  in  thick  and  heavy 
dothins-  After  the  race  is  run,  the  jocl.ey  is 
allowed  to  indulge  himself ;  and  it  is  said  that 
as  much  as  nine  fx)unds  in  weight  have  been 
regaioed  in  eighteen  hims.  The  effeciB  of  this 
lednctiott  of  weiifht  and  strength  on  the  brain, 
asexenijtlified  in  the  intellectual  manifestations, 
have  not  been  noticed  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
fioostitntion  is  often  rained  hy  these  Tieiasi- 
tudes.  Many  jockeys  may  be  observed  to  Im- 
stunted  in  growtti,  and  to  tuive,  even  in  the 
prime  of  life,  the  dry  and  witherad  appoaianoe 
of  premature  oUI  a^re. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  remarked,  that  not  only 
do«BMM  in  diet  and  cstremsabotinoiwe,  too 


much  it'^t  and  excessive  fetigue,  extremes  of 
beat  and  extremes  of  cold,  disorder  the  body ; 
hot  that  they  ail  seem,  wiMo  oanied  lo  the 
noRt,  to  aflfect  the  body  in  Ae  same,  ornewty 
the  same  manner.  All  (perliaps  by  impairing 
the  fimctions  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  sy*- 
terae)  ewentually  indtioe  those  distwhed  aetiooa 
wlncli  constitute  febrile  dis<jrder.  In  fact,  what 
IS  called  reactmn,  under  most  circumstances, 
consists  of  the  establishaieat  of  aetioM  tending 
t"  febrile  or  inHammatorv  proce»9t-<'  :  arid  pro- 
Iwbly  the  cuuverse,  uaiuely,  that  iuHamniatious 
and  fevers  are  commonly  intended  to  rid  tlie 
body  of  some  inconvenienfle,  ia  not  ftr  ivat 
the  truth. 

The  gresA  gift  of  the  mind,  also,  by  which 
nan  is  ao  gieaidy  nused  above  the  lower  aoi* 
■lali  hj  which  he  inquires,  improves,  records 
his  improvements,  and  looks  beyond  tins  life, 
-~is  a  gift  that  his  imperfect  nature  cannot  bear 
widieut  the  tribtrte  of  ocauional  ineon^i- 

ences,  from  which  the  less  privile,;e<l  animals 
are  exempt.  Its  mordioate  exertion,  and  the 
vehement  impressions  of  whioh  it  is  susceptible, 
exhaust  the  nervous  cnerey,  or  impmr  ihf  ner- 
vous actions,  or  alter  the  actual  cuudiiiou  of 
the  nerves;  and  thos  de|xive  the  physical  part 
of  the  system  of  some  of  its  power,  increase 
its  susceptibility,  disturb  the  processes  which 
should  be  performed  in  the  oilierent  bodily 
orguiSj  and  farhig  on  diseas^  or  gradually  en- 
leeble  the  whole  system.  From  sndi  caasea 
\ve  |ierc<Mve,  in  different  cases,  various  irrecu- 
lar  actions,  chiefly  exemplified  in  the  muscles, 

agitation,  tremor,  ftdlering  voice,  unsteady 
pait,  .spi'-iii.  ti\,tt'ria,  epilepsy;  rr  exeiupli- 
tication.s  ut  diminu>hed  power,  as  m  tlie  v^mous 
•hades  of  paralysis. 

)h-  ^Idtli  and'  negligence,  Or  by  irregularity 
and  prodigality  of  application,  the  powers  of 
tha  mind  itself  are  eaually  impairea  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  disturbed.  Sudden  and 
exce^ive  joy  exhausts  the  mcotid  and  nervous 
power  at  once ;  and  sudden  and  overwhelminf 
sorrow  oppresses  both  beyond  nwoveiy,  pn>> 
ducing  a  state  which  is  sometinies  fDAowed  by 
that  deep  sleep  which  restores  the  capacity  of 
eodunmce,  ana  aomerirowi  by  that  sleep  which 
ends  all  ^loildly  snflering. 

The  influence  of  sudden  mental  impres'^ions 
on  the  circulatioQf  in  whatever  way  this  is 
enrted,  is  erictent  onoogh  in  numeffoue  in> 
staff f  ^-  Thr;r  jirnver  in  the  production  of 
thai  nitequul  disti  ihiition  of  blood  called  de<er> 
mitiadon  i.s  con.spicuously  saon  in  the  •*'»pPf 
act  of  blushing.  \'iolent  anger,  or  a  sense  of 
shame,  causes  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  face 
and  neck  to  be  instantaneously  injected  with 
blood.  By  similar,  but  more  violent  eSMt% 
anger  has  led  to  apoplexy ;  and  this  pasaion  is 
seen  to  render  the  face  red  m  some  individuals 
and  pale  in  otbos.  fear  commoolv  produces 
ndenest,  and  eKtreme  Aar  nwy  induce  dealb. 
Tlie  functions  of  the  lunviF  ni  i\  be  aflected,  or 
at  least  the  respiraUuy  exertioii^i  are  quickened, 
oy  surprise  or  other  emotion ;  and  vmnltaneous 
palpititions  shew  that  the  heart  responds  to  the 
same  inHueooes ;  or  its  sympathy  mav  produce 
iome  wiqiention  of  its  actHma,  ana  ^moopa 
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ensue  :  the  faiterin«^  speech  ami  the  trembling 
limbs  on  aone  occasions,  and  the  iiienu««i 
speed  and  strength  exhibiu-d  on  others,  eq«;>lly 
soew  how  mudi  the  niuM.ular  enei^y  may  be 
inflMeiiced  by  temporary  states  of  the  mind. 
The  gushing  of  tearx  in  states  of  sorrow  ;  the 
diarrhea  and  copious  renal  secretion  under 
the  action  of  fear  or  vexation;  th*  sudden 
appearance  of  gout  and  of  cutaneous  ^uptioos 
in  circvnMtuKes  {wodedave  of  great  mental 
disturbance;  the  profuse  perspirations,  and  the 
altered  colour  of  the  hair  sometimeti  induced  ; 
we  all  illuMritioM  of  the  ofiemlioB  of  Um 
Mune  class  of  causes. 

Long  continued  depression  of  aund)  or  Iuok 
anxiety,  produces  eflects  which  «e  deeper  ana 
less  immediately  visible.  The  ner^'ou<<  ar»d 
tit«  vascular  system  seem  etjually  to  iiufitr ; 
and  habitual  disorder  of  siome  of  tlie  functions, 
going  on  to  the  structural  alteration  of  some 
organ,  is  the  consequence.  Chronic  determi- 
nation to  the  vt-x  N  of  the  in  u  h  or  lutjgs; 
or  to  the  liver,  or  iotestioes ;  or  to  the  heart, 
or  to  the  bnin  Hadr,  are  common  fesolts. 
nii>Tiii;tte  dyspepsia,  attacks  of  asthma,  per- 
mutivnt  misduei  to  the  hepatic  and  mteslmal 
.Ibactione,  or  some  variety  of  mental  disorder, 
are  among  the  modes  in  whidi  such  results 
are  manifested :  as  is  also  a  slow  incrt^aM:  in 
the  size,  or  change  in  some  part  of  the  structure, 
of  the  heiirt  itself;  curiously  according'  with 
lliat  strung  and  tuekndioly  expt«s»ion,  that  the 

^mou  thuadertnjfiedjiaa  **4lied  of  a  bnikan 

On  the  other  hand,  need  any  one  be  informed 
of  the  happy  efiects  of  a  tranquil  state  of  mind, 
or  of  the  unproved  health  which  is  brought  hf 
complete  ralief  from  heavy  anxiety?  The 
anieiided  appetite,  the  hetter  slctp,  tlie  im- 
proved complexiou,  the  mcreased  nutrition, 
which  follow  in  the  tain  of  dieerfulnem,  mvai 
be  fnmiliar  to  the  most  superficial  obs<^r\:ii;r)n 

'ihe  diseases  produced  by  a  disordered 
imagination  mquire  only  to  be  mentioned. 

There  i^  a  principle  in  the  human  Inxly 
which  enabit»  it,  when  not  previously  diiior- 
dered,  to  support  and  resist  the  influences  of 
all  the  agents  of  diaeaae  up  to  a  onrtain  point. 
By  this  principle,  which  has  been  called  the 
conservative  jirinciple,  it  is  enabled  to  endure 
great  atul  eveo  sudden  changes  of  temperatuie, 
and  is  seemed  for  a  time  against  nonoos  at- 
mospheric influences,  (in  at  variety  of  food 
can  not  only  be  borne  witiiout  inconvcniencei, 
but  appears  to  be  aahntafy;  and  oecasioaal  im- 
prudeiin  s,  as  reijrirds  both  execs'!  and  ia.Hting, 
will,  in  a  sUle  of  perfect  heiillii,  produce  oo 

Crmaneiit  uneasiness.  So  also  exercise  may 
taken,  even  to  the  production  of  extreme 
fiitigue,  or  we  may  dtvote  ourstlvt*  lo  loug- 
continued  sedentary  study,  and  vet  remain 
wall  for  a  time;  and  it  is  &miUarly  seen  tliat 
neglect  of  proper  rest  often  passes  unpunished. 
It  is  the  !>;ime  with  respect  to  the  mind. 
When  we  are  in  perfect  healtli,  the  various 
trials  met  with  in  the  worM;  the  joys,  the 

TirroT^  \  tfie  an\ii  *.(-.  nhich  by  turns  affect 
us,  are  met  with  stead iiitsis  and  fortitude,  and 
pass  amgr  withovt  disuirtaing  the  equanimity 


of  thai  part  of  tlie  system  on  whidi  they  make 
their  tiansicBt  impression.  Leisure  or  complale 
idiene*ts  may  also  Ix;  ititert  hauiied  with  severe 
or  varied  mental  apphcalioii,  and  the  liealih  of 
tlie  mind  still  be  maintained. 

But  when,  by  the  pnilougcd  or  inordinate 
impression  of  some  of  the  causes  of  disease 
alri'ady  eimmerat(>d.  or  hy  other  causes  of  dis- 
ease which  nnnatn  to  be  mentioned,  the  vital 
power  is  impaired  in  any  one  organ;  when,  for 
instance,  tl  «  -''ric,  pulmonary,  or  cutaneoiw 
functions,  or  tlie  faculties  of  the  mind,  b^in 
to  show  a  Utile  inlemiptioo  of  vigour  and 
rt^'r:!  irity,  even  the  ordinary  objects  widi 
wtiiiii  the  especial  fuuctiou  m  iiabitually  con- 
cerned beoone  exciting  causes  uf  disease.  Not 
only  extremes  and  sudden  varieties,  but  the 
cuDiiuuu  aur,  tlie  urduiary  kunl  and  measure 
of  food  and  drink,  the  customaiy  aMtoias, 
and  the  daily  excitements  and  depressions  of 
social  life,  become  so  many  sources  of  irrita- 
tion :  all  those  things  which  have  occasionally 
been  dehued  the  sources  of  vital  motion, — aU 
external  stimuli,  alt  ideas  of  the  mind,  and 
volition," ■then  become  cmHos  of  actwal  di^ 
ease. 

Besides  the  causes  ot  disease  to  which  man 

is  by  his  ^H>sition  constantly  ex]Mwed,  there 
are  uUiers  incidental  to  his  frames  iu>elf.  A 
heart  naturally  feeble,  or  dispro))oitiooatjsly 
small,  is  inconsistent  with  health.  In  even* 
part  of  tlie  globe,  although  more  in  some  [larts 
tliaii  ni  others,  the  Spades  is  subject  tO  OCfM^ 
siooal  deformities,  some  of  which,  as  a  con- 
tracted cranium  or  thorax,  interfere  witli  the 
most  im]H>rt;int  functions,  and  impede  their  just 
performance.  Ver^  serious  diseases  arise  also, 
m  tihe  course  of  Itfo,  from  disordered  actions, 
of  which  the  causes  are  often  entirely  un- 
known; such  are  those  departures  from  healthy 
depoaitton  denooninated  oaneer,  tubetde,  fungus 
ha'matodes  ;  as  well  ax  the  ]mx!uction  of  pan^ 
!»itic  animals  in  certain  structures. 

It  is  also  vary  often  seen  timt  one  diaoMB 
will  prcKluce  a  second,  not  unfrequt-ntly  more 
severe  and  dangerou:i.  In  this  way  some  of 
the  morbid  formations  just  spoken  of  are  octm- 
sionally  induced ;  as  tliat  of  pulmonary  tubercia 
after  a  severe  attack  of  catarrh,  or  after  hoop- 
inj;-<ongh,  or  fever,  or  the  measles.  There  is 
SO  close  a  connexion  between  the  different 
fimeiioas  of  tiw  body,  and  between  these  and 
the  mind,  that  no  fiiin  t  Hi  < uj  lie  long  or  very 
severely  disordered  wiUiout  luvoiving  the  dis- 
order of  anodier.  This  is  psicicuiany  observ- 
able in  afTeclioos  of  the  respiratory  and  circn- 
latinfc  systems,  but  is  existent,  in  a  u're-ater  or 
less  degree,  witli  respect  to  all  the  rest.  As 
fever  is  a  disease  which  most  deeply  aflects  all 
llie  functions  of  llie  body,  it  more  th.'ui  any 
other  leaves  a  dispo>itu)n  to  various  forms  of 
disease;  sometimes  to  disease  in  the  cngans 
of  locomotion,  sometimes  to  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  ver\  often  to  diseases  d<  jK  ndeut  on 
serious  impairment  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
{Kiralysis  or  fotnity.  Tlie  most  trnmoKms  ii^ 
stance.;',  however,  of  disea.se  following  disease, 
are  furnish^  by  irr^tions,  various  in  kind  and 
in  depee,  of  tne  iniosiiiial  vubqiis  BenloBei 
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wliidi  are  9o  largely  concerned  in  fevers  as  by 
some  pathologists  to  be  consider^^d  as  their  sole 
cauae,  and  wbich  doubtleaa  induce  ereij 
liety  of  trritatioa  in  tiie  vMcnlar  appuatus  of 

dirtererit  ti>Mu  s,  from  simple  determination  lo 
common  or  to  specific  uiHitsniiuUMHi  ^  a^^gra- 
vatin;^  also,  and  often  akme  prodiieiDft«  all  the 
van*  tif>  of  iitTMitis-  and  spasmodic  afTttlion's  ; 
and  being  lumt  widely  coucerued  lu  the  es- 
tabUshmcnt  of  locul  diaorden  of  every  deiorip- 
tion,  from  u  siiii|)ic  j->;iptilnr  cniption  to  erysi- 
|tel:LS,  or  to  uktraUou  mid  deep  destruction  of 

C.  Tlie  sympatliies  siibniODg  between  tlie 
and  tbe  braio,  and,  more  rennarkably,  be- 
tween cbe  uterus  and  tbe  whole  nervous  svsiem, 
pnxluce  phenomena  from  which  thelistOI  iUtUk 
tiattoiis  m^t  be  gceatly  swelled. 

Some  diseases,  chiefly  sudi  as  eiduriTely 
alfcLt  u!an<l>,  will  in  siu  r»  ssion  attack  various 
parts.    \N  hen  tubercles  exist  in  the  lungs*  they 
often  also  exist  in  several  other  situations,  as  in 
the  Tnr?5entfnr  glands,  in  llic  'jlarnis  of  tfic  iii- 
ti -tiiirN.  m  tlw  liti  iut.,  in  the  iiver,  lu  liie  kid- 
iii  v<.  t  \(  ii  HI  the  heiirt.   The  teitn  maliv'naut 
ha>  Im  i  II,  altlnini^li  with  no  ver>' :«("ttlcil  iii«  ;iii- 
iiig,  applied  tu  iiuch  alfectiOiui,  aiui  most  fre- 
quently tocancer  and  fiingua  httmatodea,  which, 
when  once  existing  in  any  part,  are  imagined 
by  some  pathologists  to  spread  to  other  parts, 
ami  (  specially  to  other  glands,  by  absorption. 
It  IS  at  leaA  certaio  that  such  diseases  seem  to 
extend  themselves  m  succession  from  the  struc- 
ture  tirst  attacked.    The  cause  is  not  sfi  ( Ic.ir 
as  the  fiu:t  is  certain.   1 1  may  be,  that  a  general 
predisposition  existing  to  a  specific  form  of  dis- 
ease, the  absorption, which  unquestionaV)I\  takes 
place,  of  discajied  matter,  acts  only  by  applymg 
an  irritant  or  exciting  cause  to  othtf  parts,  as 
sufficient   as  other  irritants,   but  not  more 
suthcieut  than  they,  to  disorder  tlic  glands 
thfoagh  which  it  passes;  and  which  gland.s, 
wbm  irritated  and  disordered,  run  into  Uie  dis- 
ease to  which  tliey  are  by  original  constitution 
predisjiostnl.    Or  the  disease  ma\  Ix- simulta- 
neous in  many  parts,  although  luiequally  ad- 
vanced.  With  respect  to  tubercles,  however, 
when  they  exist  in  otiier  (larts  oftlu-  body  than 
the  lungii,  it  may,  we  believe,  be  always  pre- 
dicated that  they  will  also  be  found  in  the  lungs 
tliemselves,  and  in  a  more  ad^-mred  state. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  tbe 
means  employed  to  cure  disea.^  are  not  always 
guiltless  of  producing  others.  Nearly  every 
kind  of  medicine  induces  a  temporary  state 
which  is  really  a  suite  of  disease,  of  which  the 
intention  and  effect  is  to  relieve  diseases  more 
serions  or  less  controllable,  lite  excessive  em- 
ployment, iherelore,  of  any  Wind  of  medicine 
may  induce  permanent  or  at  least  serious  dis- 
ease. Tlius  dmstic  purgatives  will  bring  on 
hemorrhoids;  mercury  will  hasten  the  jiroiinss 
of  phthisis ;  alkalies  will  imtate  the  digestive 
mucous  membnme;  and  all  the  narcotics  wilt 
obtund  tlie  sensations  and  cloud  the  intellect. 
Tliere  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that 
many  m  rvous  affections  are  exasperated  by  the 
habitual  L-nn)!i>\ment  of  nu  n  urial  |iur_'atives  ; 
iodine  hus  soint  times  caused  more  obvious 
aanrooa  iirHatioiis;  the  nitiaia  of  sUvcr  pio> 


duces  a  permanent  diiteuse  of  the  skin,  limited, 
however,  to  an  affection  of  its  colour. 

Old  age,  naturally  imjiairing  the  vigintr  of 
everv  function,  necesjcuilv  evtioses  ever>  ftuK^ 
tion  to  disorder  from  eoininon  causfH.    In  the 
best  constructed  body,  the  £uluic  of  the  human 
ftame  must  begin  somewhere.   Even  in  Ihooe 
Hire  ea-es  in  'vfi  r  fi  extreme  old  n'ze  seems  to 
be  boiue  vvilhont  (iiM.aj»e,  Uiere  is  commonly 
particular  imiiairment  of  some   function  or 
other  fur  some  time  Vfore  all  the  functions 
ceiLse.    Long  before  deatli,  tlie  dtinaiutiou  of 
muscular  power  generally  becomes  evident.  A 
marked  fiultire  in  the  powers  of  the  stomach  ia 
still  more  common.   The  inoonvenieoces  of 
this  time  of  life  have,  however,  been  eloquently 
enumerated  in  the  aiiicle  Aob. 

Hie  terms  applied  to  all  dtese  diflbcnt 
causes  of  dis*  ;Ls«',  and  the  arrangement  of  them, 
have  occasioned  much  very  uiteless  dispute. 
It  is  time  that  such  scholastic  trifling  shonld 
be  abandoned.  What  >v,i.s  (h  ruied,  we  believe 
tii^t  by  Gaubius,  as  the  priuatiult  iuuu,  which 
when  present  constituted  the  disease,  when 
taken  away  removed  it,  and,  when  changed, 
changed  it,  eiliier  means  nothing,  or  means 
the  first  of  the  eflfecta  of  the  cause  of  dis- 

TWo  things  are  plainly  necessary  for  the 
production  of  disease  ;  a  t-uise  whii  li  acts  on 
some  onan,  and  a  dispotiition  in  the  organ  to 
be  acted  upon.  Two  kinds  of  causes,  then, 
and  two  only,  are  plainly  concerned  in  the 
production  of  disease;  a  cause  which  predis- 
poses, and  a  cause  which  excites.  This  may 
lie  illustrated  by  the  sinijle  inst.ince  of  typhous 
fever.  One  man  is  affected  with  typhous  tiever, 
and  his  neighbotti*  eSMipe.  The  exciting  cause 
of  the  fever  is  suppose^H  to  be  somethintr  po- 
culiar  uj  die  air.  But  his  neiKlihonrs  have 
been  exposed  to  tlie  n  r  jx-*  uliarity,  and  are 
not  affected  with  fever.  V\'e  explain  this  by 
saying  that  his  health  was  not  previously  good ; 
that  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  cause.  This  presumed  disorder  of  his 
health  was  in  this  instance,  dien,  the  cause 
which  predispose<l  !  siu  '  the  influence  uf  the 
exciting  cause  of  tht^  fever.  In  the  same  way 
we  see,  of  half  a  dozen  persotui  simultaneously 
exposed  to  rr-h]  and  inoi.sture,  one  becomes 
affected  with  sore  llirual,  one  with  pleun.«!y, 
and  one  with  rheumatism;  and  tbe  rest  may 
continue  well.  The  exciting  cause  was  present 
to  all,  but  a  predisposing  cause  existed  only  in 
some^  and  was  diflhrent  in  amiIi  of  dioae  in 
whom  it  did  exist. 

If  we  retain  the  term  proximate  cause,  it  sig- 
nifies, in  these  ca-ses,  the  patholo<^nc  al  condition 
of  the  throat,  the  pleura,  or  the  joints ;  but  we 
ditnk  d«  term  may  be  advantageously  banished 
from  me<licine. 

Tbe  chances  and  tbe  characters  of  disease 
are  always  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  die 
exritinir  ranse,  and  to  the  deirrce  of  the  suscep- 
ubility  tu  ii^  operaiiun.  Of  several  persona 
suffering  from  what  is  called  detenninatioii  of 

blood  111  the  lie.id.  one  may  have  vertigo, 
another  pam  ;  one  may  liave  a  hi  of  epile^)^, 

and  one  die  apoplectic.  The  diliierenoe  in  the 
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effect  may  be  occa-sionetl  by  a  difTercncL'  m 
the  power  of  tlie  exciting  cau^,  or  iu  tlie 
violence  of  Uie  determination;  or,  the  deter- 
mimtkwi  being  equally  violent  in  nil,  the  dif- 
ferent t  iTcct  may  depttid  on  the  pecttliaf  nii> 
centtbility  of  each. 

Then  are  certain  cases  in  which  diMaae 
appears  to  Ix;  produced  simply  bv  the  appli- 
cation of  an  exciting  cause,  without  tlie  crxist- 
ence  of  a  cau^  predisposing:.  There  are  others 
in  which  an  excitin?:  cau'^e  rtftPii  ^erms  to  be 
wanting.  Tlieste  inconsistent  pheiiointiiii,  iiow- 
cver,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  our  imperfect  know* 
ledge  of  some  of  iho  cause*!.  A  vioUiii  bum, 
a  wound,  or  oilier  accidcnl,  will  produce  in- 
flammation of  various  tiiisues,  with  no  other 
piedisposing  cause  than  die  nature  of  the 
naman  constitution.  A  child,  in  a  particular 
condition  of  utmospherr,  will  becoinr  aft'ccttHl 
with  booping-cougn  or  measles ;  and  the  pie- 
disposition  n  here  also  inherent  hi  the  consU' 
tution  of  the  body.  When  the  predisijosition 
is  removed,  as  in  ordinary  cas^  it  is,  by  the 
occuRence  of  these  disorders,  the  child  may  he 
ex|)osed  to  the  exciting  cause,  the  pornbar 
coudltiOQ  of  the  atr,  with  complete  itupumty. 
The  cases  in  which  disease  seema  to  ariw 
without  an  excitinir  rausc  arr  chit  fly  those  of 
morbid  loriuatioiu»,  in  which  such  cause  exists 
in  the  supenreutioA  of  cenab  aetimis  not  yet 
underatood. 

FoBMS  or  DISEASE. —  Diseases,  however 
^•arious  or  complicated,  or  whatever  are  their 
terminations,  admit  of  a  division  into  two  great 
prinaty  dasset;  the  fiist  coni|ii«bendii9  «lt 
disurdert  ^  jiayel&aki  the  secood  all  mrftirf 
fritducti. 

Diaorders  of  fimetiait^Tbe  view  taken  of 

this  class  by  the  general  |»tho!o<;ist  is  one 
which  IS  continually  enlarging  wiili  the  pro- 
giessive  impiovcmeirt  of  physiology.  Its  lead« 
inir  featurp't  may  be  spoken  of  in  connexion 
wiih  the  two  uiost  imporUiti  systems  of  the 
body,  the  vascular  and  the  nervous.  Nearly 
overjr  disordered  action  which  can  be  conceived 
to  exist  roust  be  intimately  connected  with 
^jme  irregularity  in  one  or  bodi  of  diese 
systems. 

1.  In  the  tttsnifap  system  wvoheenre,  a.  local 

determinations  or  local  aceumuhitions  of  bloofl, 
productive  of  an  excess  of  supply,  with  excito- 
mentof  die  part  supplied  in  exceae;  orcon- 
ge^tion,  with  oppression  of  the  part  congested. 
b.  Local  defective  supply  of  blood,  producing 
or  contributing  to  pfoauce  defective  secretions, 
defective  energy,  external  discoloration,  and  a 
tendency  to  other  disordered  actions.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples,  defective  supply 
to  the  breasts  or  uterus  in  feeble  women ;  to  the 
hair  in  old  or  sickly  persons ;  to  the  brain  and 
other  ortrans  in  those  convalescent  from  fever; 
and  to  the  foet  in  diseased  or  aged  penons. 
with  a  tendency  to  nMrtification.  e.  Uenemt 

ex<  r>s  of  blood,  or  plt'thon ;  the  rt  suits  of 
wuicii  are  ven  various;  ca.  increase  of  natural 
secretions,  exhalations,  and  the  vigour  of  dif« 
fen  nt  Rinctionn  ;  irregular  actions  ;  rxccssive 
growtlis;  and,  perhaps,  other  morbid  formar- 
tioos.  tL  General  delect  of  lilood,  or  amsmii. 
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e.  The  state  of  the  bloodvessels  in  iiillaramation, 
whether  common  or  specific,  as  in  croup,  &c. 
/'.  The  state  or  actions  of  the  bloodvessels  in 
misplaced  and  new  femiailianSj  including  al* 
tered  conditioDS  of  die  Mood  ooDtatned  in 
theni* 

3.  In  the  nerMnir  system  we  equally  oheenr* 

ovcc;  -,  Irftct,  and  irregularity  of  distribution. 
a.  Local  excess  of  ner^'ous  power;  a  stale  oBea 
accompanied  witli  excessive  sanguineous  supply, 
but  not  invariably.  To  this  excess  of  nervous 
jx)wer  we  caniuu  l»ut  attribute  some  of  the  in- 
stances of  increased  sensations  and  iacrm<te<i 
muscular  actions  in  maniacal  and  hysterical 
persons.  In  the  cases  of  iiicrca^sed  secretions, 
increased  absoqUion,  iucr^ised  nutrition,  and 
increased  evacuations ;  comprising  the  imusual 
flow  of  tears,  or  bile,  or  urine;  the  sudden 
disu|)pearancc  of  dropsical  accutrndations ;  hy- 
pertrophy of  organs ;  diarrbcea,  and  excessive 
perspiration ;  a  mixed  explanation  must  he 
admuied  :  and  in  most  of  tnese  circumstances, 
or  perhaps  in  all  except  tliat  of  increased  ab- 
sorption, there  appears  to  be  a  simultancooi 
exriterarnt  of  the  nerves  and  the  bloodvessels. 
l>.  Su,  aLw,  tlie  general  excess  of  nervous  power, 
or  general  nervous  excitena nt.  is  not  often  seen 
distinct  from  excitement  of  the  vascular  system. 
Either,  first  exi.sting,  seems  to  induce  the  other. 
The  nervous  excitement  may,  however,  exist 
first,  and  therefore  separately,  c.  The  general 
defect  of  nervous  power  is  shown  in  the  weary 
and  exhausted,  and  in  some  forms  of  incipient 
paralysis.  It  is  obsened  iu  many  other  in* 
stances,  hut  genenlly  eoextstinir  with  defective 
power  of  the  vascular  syslem.  d.  Local  defect 
tif  nervous  power  is  seen  in  persons  affected 
with  treraois,  chorea,  and  partial  paialysis  ;  in 
">li'r'%  :inf!  liiTiatirs,  whose  intellectual  actions 
ait;  weak,  impended,  or  disordered,  witilst  their 
digestive  powers  are  often  unimpaired  or  even 
increaj^d.  It  is  ol)servable  also  in  the  sick, 
the  feeble,  and  thu  aged,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  precursors  of  death.  The  in- 
stances of  deficient  secretions,  deficient  nutri* 
tion,  and  deficient  evacuations,  are,  as  the 
reader  will  supjHisc  after  what  ha*  already 
been  said,  to  be  viewed  generally  as  the  «in- 
seqnenoes  of  a  fimnltancous  oeiect  in  die 
ni  i^  Hjs  and  ^'ascular  actionn.  If  it  be  ad- 
milted  that  the  action  of  the  absorbents  depends 
on  the  nenres,  deficient  ahsorpAion  would  in 
some  in<ttanccs  ap{)e;ir  t^i  depend  on  defective 
nervous  supply  to  the  absorbent  vessels.  It  is 
highly  probanle  that  some  of  the  disorders  of 
the  function  of  respinition  de]x.-nd  on  deficient 
actions  in  the  respiratory  nerves.  In  some  of 
the  instances  of  chorea,  as  in  tetanus,  and  in 
hydrophobic  convulsions,  the  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system  probably  consists  of  excess,  or 
of  irregularity,  rathe  r  than  of  defect,  e.  There 
is,  apparently,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nerves 
in  all  inibmmadofn,  and  evidently  in  some,  sa 
in  gout.  f.  There  are  ]irobably  disordered 
nervous  actioui^  in  no  degree  yet  understood, 
concerned  in  misplaced  and  In  new  fermatioim, 
incbidiriff  altered  state*?  of  the  blood  itself 

One  very  important  exam{^e  of  general  dis- 
ordered action  nas  been  left  out  of  doa  mnmh 
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ntion,  oaoteiy  /tTcr.  lis  place  mu^i  ilt'iK ml 
dn  the  yei  umkcided  que«iion  o(  it»  actual 
iuture.  TTie  Taiicuhur  «nd  the  nervtrnt  defna" 

sioii,  and  ilif  <ul)M>qui'nt  (xcitLiiRiit  of  both 
the  blood vciiMi Is  aiid  neni-h;,  are  suHicitiUtly 
evident.  But  not  onljr  is  the  order  of  these 
phennmriin  yi  t  uiHletenniiied,  but  thrir  n  ln- 
tiou  to  a  Dnmary  impairment  ut  Uit'  viiulity  of 
the  blood  at  least  not  disproved.  For  this 
rr>a<nn  we  pas';  nn  to  the  Kcond  greet  class  of 
diJtcases,  or  uiurlittl  products. 

Mor4id  prttductt. — These  may  exist  in  the 
solid  or  in  the  fluid  components  of  the  body. 
They  probably  seldom  arise  from  disorder  of 
one  of  the  great  systems  without  coexisting 
disorder  of  ihe  other.  In  their  characters  they 
vary  exceedingly,  as  will  be  mde  apftticnt 
}>y  th(-  ri>Ilu\viiii:;,  wliicb  IS  sttU  an  iiDpeilect 
euumerdtiou  of  them. 

«.  The  eftcta  of  simple  detennination  of 
1)1(kk|,  or  local  excess,  which  seem  to  hf  not 
only  in  many  cases  an  increase  of  natural  di»- 
cliarges,  but  alterations  in  their  properties. 
These  have  not  been  %cry  closely  iuvesti);ated. 
The  sudden,  profuse,  and  water)'  discharge 
from  tlie  mucotti  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
iiu  iJtjntal  to  5ome  individuals  from  slight 
oiu^e.s,  and  distinct  from  common  coryza, 
affords  an  example  of  this  class  ;  and  sudden 
evacuations  from  the  skin,  or  bowels,  may  be 
also  mentioned.  The  redundant  growth,  or 
hypertrophy  of  organs,  demands,  for  om-  of 
its  accompaniments,  or  rather  one  of  its  causes, 
flkis  increased  determination  of  sanguineous 
material ;  but  such  (li'i>arturts  from  the  natural 
State  should  periiaps  be-  claa^cd  in  another  di- 
visiott  (e).  Active  hemorrhages  are  another 
oon^oquence  of  increaaed  deieiminatioD  to  par- 
ticular pans. 

b.  'llie  efects  of  inftonmatiOB ;  senim, 
lymph,  Mae  nu  tiibmn(>s  on  serous  surfiuses, 
pus,  thickenings  of  paxU*  by  irUestinal  deposi- 
tioitt,  gou^  ctmcretions,  tlie  di[ihtl)eritic  for- 
mations on  mnoons  membnuies,  as  in  croup^ 
and  in  inflammation  of  tlie  mnooua  Inniig  of 
the  intestines  or  the  vagina;  and  the  peculiar 
matter  found  in  scrofulous  glands, 

c.  Natural  secretions  or  fisnnatians 
placed  ; — bone  in  soft  parts,  a5  in  tlic  mem- 
Liaaes  of  the  brain,  in  the  hrcirt,  in  Uie  blood- 
vessels; fia  about  Uie  heart,  or  in  Ote  substance 
of  die  liver;  misplaced  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage, 
cellular  tissue,  hair,  naib,  serous  tissue  (in 
certiiin  tumours,  BscAitf),  mucous  tissue  (in 
fistula',  llinilrr),  pnatnel  (in  some  diseases  of 
tiie  joints),  synovuil  membrane  (in  false  articu- 
latioaH),  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  (in  some 
tumours).  Th^  misplaced  ptoductioDS  are 
often  imperfect.  They  do  not  neoessarity  en- 
danger  life,  although  thev  are  often  inconve- 
nient, and  sometimes  oangerous,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  their  situation  or  the  siae  to  wbidi 
tlu  V  atUiin.  Tn  certain  cases  ili  y  ire  formed 
for  the  prescr^-aUon  of  life  ^  as  in  tlie  case  of 
the  fibrous  mattes  ibcmed  in  aneurism,  and  of 
the  cysts  or  boundaries  of  abscesses. 

d.  Altepwl  M  en  tions; — soft  or  fragile  bone^ 
aerid  bile;  the  disorders  of  the  uiine  accom- 
panying  calculous  formations. 


c.  New  furmatioDs,  not  the  product  of  in- 
flammation, in  tltis  cbss  may  be  placed  the 
various  tumoui*~-oomtiion,  adi|)o<»e,  {nncre- 
atic,  mammary,  and  lul « rt  iil.itid  s:ut<uma  ; 
and  encysted  and  osseous  tumours;  all  of 
whidi  Bie  of  n  local  eharaeter,  and  many  of 
%<liieh  coexist  in  some  in«fnnri'S,  a>  in  rertnin 
eiil  iiuemeuts  of  the  ovuria.  Tu  these  must  be 
adiii  d  tlie  more  serious  funnatiun»  connected 
wail  bome  taint  or  fault  in  tlie  constitution  ;  ax 
scirrhuH,  tubercles,  scrofulous  enlargements, 
enceplialoid  tumours  or  fungus  lusmatodes, 
and  melanosis.  Hydatids,  worms,  diseased 
exhalations,  (as  ascites,  in  disortler  of  the 
liver,*)  and  cluinges  in  tlie  nature  of  the  blood 
itself,  belong  also  to  this  cbas ;  and  also  Uie 
ealciuvons  productions  found  in  the  lungs  and 

broiieliial    'jlamis.      Many   of    tbf  produrts 

under  tliis  head  are  dangerous  to  life.  Ke- 
acting  on  the  imperfect  constitution  in  wbidi 

they  have  orieinated,  they  occasion  fever, 
various  functional  iiregulanties,  emaciation, 
and  death.  Titey  are  mquently  accompanied 
by  inHammation,  the  8U5>er\'»»ntion  of  which 
ap|x^:>  tu  accelerate  Uieir  progress ;  but  in 
their  origin,  in  their  first  symptoms,  and  in 
tlie  wide  difl'erence  existing  between  them  and 
the  ordiiiJiry  products  of  any  of  the  forms  of 
inflammation  wliu  ii  art-  the  results  of  accidents 
or  can  be  excited  bv  artificial  means,  we  have 
10  many  venaonB  w  ascribing  diem  to  pn^ 
cesses  quite  distinct  from  tlw  inflammatory 
process. 

Theories  of  nisEsstu — ^lliese  bbservatiooe 

bring  us  innneilialely  to  the  trrent  ipu  stioii  of 
the  origin  of  tliese  important  departures  from 
health;  not  only  as  regards  the  new  pvoducts 
of  diserese,  but  the  niisplrxcemmts  and  exeess 
and  depravation  of  wnie  of  the  natural  pro- 
ducts ;  tiie  solution  of  which  cannot  praoede 
the  detennin;ition  of  some  unsettled  questions 
in  |>hysiolo«fy.  U  hen  the  laws  and  processes 
of  secretion  are  cleaily  dcmoastrated,  the  next 
step  will  be  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
diseased  actions  in  which  morbid  products 
originate. 

The  alterations  occurring  in  the  fluid  naits 
of  the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  biood, 
whirli  (Mu  e  attractea  so  much  attention  as  to 
be  the  general  Inuis  of  a  padioiogical  system, 
have  recently,  after  experiendiHr  tbe  capricious 
neglect  to  which  many  do<  trine^  contniniinr 
much  truth  have  at  diilereut  periods  been  Mih- 
jected,  again  drawn  towards  tnem  the  anxious 
attention  of  philost)pliieal  pliv-^inans.  (See 
die  article  Bloop.)  Tiie  vital  ;uid,  u  were, 
independent  properties  of  the  blood  are  no 
longer  overlooked,  and  the  important  office 
performed  by  this  fluid  in  relation  to  the  se- 
cretions, an  office  extending  beyond  the  mere 
supply  of  a  material  for  th^  formation,  directs 
tlie  inquiries  of  die  patholognt  towards  those 
intimate  changes  which,  taking  place  within 
the  arteries,  or  even  in  oigans  contributing  to 
the  imexplained  Innctkm  of  the  hwinaioaiay 

*  In  «  cue  of  bypmtiepby  sf  the  heut,  Uie  pa> 
tient'i  perspiration  tiafsd  hislias^  and  iha  Balmef 
bis  hat,  «S  •nd  coteus. 
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are  ibe  reul  aiu&es  of  ihe  «ui  j;ular  and  nhnormal 
products  prawnted  by  vanoua  diseast  s.  Thm 
we  majr  in  the  present  time  {lerceive  the  dawn 
of  a  new  humoral  ]i.itlinlo^^y,  more  corrert, 
arnl  at  t!i<-  >>;une  time  less  exclusive,  tlian  tliat 
which  from  the  age  of  Uip|iocnUes  down  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  aeveiiteenth  oentury 
prevailed  throuLlicut  all  ihc  kIjooI^  ami  doc- 
trines of  medicine.  W  itliout  revcrtipg  to  the 
dreams  of  the  math^atical  physicians,  the 
doctrino  which  asr ribrd  so  innnv  of  thp  pheno- 
mena ot  disease  to  llie  moving  pittiint  will  not 
be  discarded  ;  and  even  the  first  clwrmes  tnice- 
rilile  ill  tlie  bUwjd  it-stlf  may  be  uckiiow  It'dged 
to  depend  upon  irreguliuriUe:*  in  actions  of 
which  the  very  enitencn  is  y«t  in  ^  utmost 
denee  obscure. 

when  it  is  considered  that  ftve-sbrths  of  the 
materials  of  the  body  are  fluid  ;  that  all  the  ma- 
terials even  of  the  solid  parts  primarily  exi&t 
in  a  fluid  state,  and  are  agwn  reduced  to 
fluidity  before  tlieir  ultimate  removal ;  it  is 
'  quite  in  vain  to  deny  the  importance  of  paying 
attention  to  diseased  states  of  the  fluids.  But 
physiolovrv  u  i  ■'•(■>•  us  that  the  formation  of 
the  Huids  (u  |K'iid$,  no  tltun  lltat  of  liie 
soIkN,  oil  certain  preceding  actions,  and  that 
the  disturbance  nf  tnc*-!-  riPtions  is  odvn  knomi 
to  be,  and  may  probably  always  Ih",  antecedent 
to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  fluid  parts. 

In  some  circumstances  the  blood  is  seen  to 
be  so  suddenly  deprived  of  its  vital  ity,  that  the 
primary  imjiairinent  of  diat  vitality  in  other 
esses  where  there  is  a  long  series  of  morbid 
pnenomena,  heeorocs  eiceedin^ly  probable. 
\\  hell  death  i>  orcasiniit-d  by  lijIitiiiiiL',  by  a 
violent  blow,  or  by  the  poison  of  a  rattle-snake, 
and  sometimes  even  1^  die  unknovm  poison 
wliich  produces  a  sudden  and  violent  attack 
t»f  fever,  in  winch  tlie  patient  dies  without 
reaction ;  the  most  p.dpable  disorder  is  effected 
in  the  blviod  itself,  which  is  found  to  be  de- 
pnved  of  its  oaiund  and  vital  proj)erlies.  The 
change  in  these  cases  is  so  instantaneous,  that 
even  if  we  admit  an  antecedent  change  in  tlie 
nervous  actions,  we  admit  what  we  arc  at 
lea.Ht  unable  to  demonstrate.  Kocent  observa- 
tions have  made  it  highly  probable  that  in  a 
severe  attack  of  the  spastnodic  cholera,  the 
serum  and  .some  of  die  saline  constituents  of 
the  blood  are  forcibly  separated  from  the  red 
globules. 

In  'I  -  Mi  tancc  of  melanosis,  some  patholo- 
gists liuve  considered  the  black  formation  to  be 
,  a  deposit  from  the  blood,  which  has  praviottslv 
under^ntw  some  peculiar  change.  Tlie  growth 
of  polyui  ma^  perhaps  be  attributed  to  some 
change  by  which  die  nhrinie  is  separated  from 

the  blootf. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  duration  of  less 
violent  phenomena  is  more  prolonged,  as  in 
the  case  of  enipttve  feveiSt  we  iiave  every  proof 
of  the  aetioo  or  the  first  cause  of  the  disease 
U|)on  tlie  fluids.  In  the  siiial!-]iox  we  :irc 
enabU^  to  communicate  the  disease  directly 
through  the  blood  to  the  whole  system. 

Tlie  great  respectability  of  tlio  authorities 
which  might  be  lan^eid  on  one  hand  as 
of  the  doctmie  of  fever  being  pro- 


duced  by  an  atmospheric  poison  act m«  ujxiu 
the  bloou ;— and,  on  the  otner  hand,  as  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrine  which,  admitting  the 
sanguineous  changes  and  their  consequences, 
asxTt  the  pninary  action  of  the  H'brile  pnison 
on  the  nervous  system ; — very  forcibly  shews 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  question  by 
oliseaation,  and  in  the  present  state  of  phy- 
siology, of  unravelling  the  mtricate  implications 
of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  in  the 
performance  of  healtliy,  nnd  consequently  of 
di-seascd  actions.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  of  medical  science,  and  po»> 
se>se<l  of  some  share  of  ingenuity,  miulit  con- 
struct a  plausible  llieory  by  atlarhin.:  liinjj>elf 
to  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  great  systems. 
The  more  palpable  indications  of  disorder, 
although  that  disorder  is  often  hut  reaction, 
would  probably  cause  the  number  of  those 
spousing  the  vatctiiar  theory  to  be  the  most 
considerable;  whilst  the  undefined  limits  of 
nervous  influence  would  c:i\e  to  tlie  ncrviiux 
theory  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
bold  and  unrestrained  conjecture.  In  the  tncnn 
time,  a  true  and  permanent  doctrine  would 
still  be  eventually  found  to  lie  between  these 
extremes,  and  to  be  founded  on  tlic  triple 
basis  of  cotempornneous  disurdi  rs  of  both  the 
great  systemji,  and  on  the  occasiouul  pniuary 
affection  of  either  one  or  the  other. 

At  no  period  since  the  first  cultivation  of 
medicine  fiave  physicians  ever  been  so  free 
from  any  predominant  and  absorlimg  tlicory  of 
diseases  as  at  the  present  time.  So  great, 
indeed,  has  been  the  real  with  which  Acts  and 
ca<ie>  have  Ixeti  col?ooted,  that  the  a.-e  is  some- 
what open  to  the  reproach  of  having  reasoned 
upon  them  too  little.  Yet,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  indispensable  to  a  corrfn  t  svstem 
of  patliology  is  a  previnun  enlargement  of 
certain  parts  of  physioioi,Mra!  science,  it  ought 
to  be  matter  of^  praise  milier  than  of  censur« 
that  the  physicians  of  Uic  presi  nt  day  .so  much 
abstahi  from  premature  conclusions.  When 
the  physiologist  can  explain  the  formation  of 
the  several  secretions  from  the  blood,  and  iJie 
workings  of  the  fine  apparatus  by  which  tliese 
formations  are  efiected,  and  new  parts  formed, 
while  old  parts  are  carried  away ; — when  the 
relative  dependences  of  the  nt  rvous  nnd  the 
vascular  systems  are  determined,  and  tlie  che- 
mistiy  of  the  animal  fluids  in  disease  as  well 
kn  iwn  a"?  if?  that  of  their  normal  state,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  the  doctrine  of  tlie  intimate 
nature  of  diseases  beccMne  exact. 

One  or  two  of  the  jrenrnd  theories  of  dis- 
ease, however,  which  have  been  prevalent  since 
the  commencement  even  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, may  be  alluded  to.  A  great  majority  of 
the  patliologists  of  this  country,  wlio  ajsinbe 
disease  to  disordered  actions,  for  a  time 
adopted  the  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Parry,  of 
%th.  He  was  a  physician  of  great  talents 
and  great  industry.  Aiuid--t  tlie  fiiticnes  of  a 
laige  practice,  and  many  ioteiruptioos  from 
ill  health,  he  found  tine  to  make  observations 
upon  almost  every  form  in  which  disease  pre- 
sents Itself ;  and  he  proceeded  a  consid^ble 
way  lowaids  fcniiiDg  these  obsovations  into 
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a  fiTCiu  •jpsim.  Pcfonviopf  tfie  tttot  of  Uw 

oliItT  [ini*  litKiiK  rs,  wbo,  in  llicir  uttcntiun  to 
nenuus  pticnomenaf  overlooked  tlieir  frequent 
dependence  on  Tasculv  disturbance,  be  re^ 
jeiited,  rii'ivt  rcrlniiilv  in  trrtn*:  Inn  po^ituf. 
and  unnualihfd,  ail  idea  of  a  tienuus  tii<>4in', 
and  loofced  for  tlie  oriv:in  of  almost  all  dis- 
eases to  Homf  irregularity  in  ttic  ]vnvt'rs  whirh 
move  the  btood.  This  tiu-uiv  W4i<»  urtualiy 
ipplicable  to  so  many  and  such  severe  afleo- 
tutMf  not  a  few  of  which  had  been  previously 
misundenitood  and  very  erroneously  treated  in 
practice, — and  it  was  moreover  so  sjMH-ious  and 
ao  coovenienly  that  it  promised  fittr  at  one 
time  to  be  univetsalty  adopted.  Theie  were 
few  forms  of  disorder  in  wJiieli  it  sei  nn  J 
veiy  diificult  to  admit,  either  Uiat  the  im- 
petus of  the  Mood  in  the  or^s  chiefly 
afTeelt  d  was  morbidly  incre;i-e<l,  or,  without 
general  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  the 
tonicity  of  the  arteries  ])ro<-eedin7  to  sorb 
on^rtHS  WTLS  (limini-ihtfl,  tlinr  elasticity  prr^ 
pouderani,  aud  their  re»i!.taiire  to  tlie  usual 
mofneotum  of  the  current  of  blood  morbidly 
decreased.  In  either  of  these  cas<\s,  one  of 
which  was  olien  caj^Kiliia  of  demoii<ttiation, 
whilst  the  ottier  always  admitted  of  suppo- 
sition, and  not  unfrcquently  existed,  the  mor- 
bid phenomena  present  in  each  case  were 
asi  rilircj  to  undue  determination  of  blood. 

Of  many  diseases  the  first  palpable  pheno- 
mena aie  aflecikms  of  the  vascular  system. 
Hut  that  there  are  morliiil  actiiHiS  in  wliith, 
even  when  visibly  increased  or  disordered 
vascular  action  is  present,  it  is  but  an  aooonw 
paniment,  however  incotivenient  nnd  even 
nurtful,  is  surticientJy  evident.  The  mere  dis- 
oidcr  in  the  ciicuhtlioa  will  not  account  for 
the  various  morbid  proce'^ses  incidental  to  t))o 
scrofulous  cuiistilution,  ur  for  many  of  liie 
aflections  of  tlie  digestive,  resuiniloiy,  mental, 
and  other  functions.  WiUi  ail  our  respect  for 
Dr.  Party,  and  there  are  few  authors  for  whom 
we  entertain  a  resp<-(  t  more  sincere,  it  is  im- 
po^ible  to  ^  alun^with  bim,  when,  as  if  to 
shew  his  theory  in  ttie  most  disadvantagmis 
point  of  Ml  \v  imaginable,  lie  sjieaks  of  "  tl;  if 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  lower 
extremities  which  constitutes  eom.**^ 

We  cannot,  in  short,  jiossihly  exclude  the 
idea  of  a  |kK.uliar  coiiittitutiun  of  nervous 
substance,  or  modification  of  nervous  action, 
although  such  constitution  and  modilu  atinn 
are  only  perceived  by  certain  tflkus  for  winch 
no  other  -Siitisfactory  cause  can  be  »iisi>.aied. 
If  such  a  pathology  be  still  imperfect,  it  is 
only  80  because  physioloify  is  cin^umscribe<l. 
When  the  nature  of  that  nen'ous  power  or 
influence  is  understood,  which  in  one  part  of 
the  nervous  snbstanee  eAbets  motions  in  other 
structures  in  another  part  i>eriii:t>  st  ns,itioii. 
iu  another  volition,  in  another  the  iotenial 
■ense  whidi  Roveros  some  of  the  roost  im- 
portant animal  processes,  and  in  another  all 
that  we  <all  intelligence,  then  may  the  patho- 
kgisl  presuine  to  hold  a  boMer  hmguage, 

*  ElvDMOIs  of    Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 


for  he  will  timi  adftnoe  to  Ihcli  wiik  fvhidi 
he  is  at  piesent  quite  unfiuniebed  md 

aided. 

In  the  mean  time,  die  patholop^cal 

neyion  lutucn  the  two  irreat  svstem^,  of 
wlitcli  iliustriitions  have  Ihxu  already  given, 
are  even  now  not  neslcH?tcd  in  practice.  The 
relir  r  nf  stinic  ncrvr^us  (iisnrih-rs  i>  attempted, 
uiifi  often  etietted,  by  means  acting  primarily 
on  the  vascular;  as  in  tlie  case  of  hysteHa, 
in  winch  venesection  is  so  frequently  more 
i»er\iceable  than  any  of  the  means  which  are 
considered  to  act  immediately  on  the  nerves. 
Ihece  are  cases  of  inflarornatoiy  disorder  in 
which  the  best  auxiliaries  of  bloodletting  are 
sedatives,  which  seem  simultaneously  to  allay 
nervous  and  vascular  irritation.  Attempts  an 
alteniately  made  to  cbeek  the  progress  <^ 
mnrhid  formations,  as  of  scirrhus,  1>v  less»-niii!{ 
the  stipply  of  blood  to  Uie  part  aliecied,  and 
by  soothing  the  nervous  system.  In  phthisis 
pnliiKinalis,  we  endejivour  tn  drcrea'p  the  ge* 
neral  momentum  of  the  blood,  or  tlie  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart  and  Wteri^,  without  re- 
peatedly lessening'  the  peneral  quantity  of  the 
blood ;  anil  ihe  aieaii^i  employed,  as,  for  in- 
stance, tiie  cii>!italis  or  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
aeem  to  aa  on  the  whole  vatcular  system  by 
first  acting  on  the  whole  nervous  system. 
TlirSf  are  >o  many  exen))ilificatloiis  of  a  libe- 
ral and  pbilt^phical  theory  of  diseases,  whicb, 
without  being  formally  avowed,  appeals  to  ua 
to  ha\e  hf^n  acted  upon  for  many  years  past, 
in  this  country,  in  a  variety  of  disordeis^ 
It  b  not  unpleashig  to  observe  with  how  little 
pc»mp  such  a  system  has  gradually  »ipreail  its 
rational  intluence  over  British  practice; ;  its  un- 
pretending chancier  arising  aptxirently  firom 
Its  being  little  more  fluuk  a  veflectioa  of  un> 
deniable  iacts. 

The  strong  disposition  of  the  human  mind 
to  rest  and  generalize  after  the  fatigue  of  ac- 
quiring or  observing  a  limited  number  of  fiMts, 
has  even  divided  into  at  ie;t>-l  two  secti  those 
who  ascribe  disease  to  disordered  actions; 
and  these,  adopting  a  nervous  or  a  vascufair 
theory,  are  only  distinguished  by  the  particular 
poiuliou  ihey  liave  .^elected,  by  the  particular 
mets  or  phenomena  on  which  they  take  ^km 
stand,  and  which  they  lu  lieve  in  every  case  of 
disease  to  precede  all  the  rest.  A  few,  and 
but  a  few,  of  the  distinguidied  teachers  on  the 
continent  yet  clinir  to  the  iwertion  ihat  all 
disordered  actions  luu^t  be  prect-ditl  bv  or- 
ganic or  structural  change;  an  assertion  im- 
plying loo  complete  a  reversil  of  the  order  of 
OMervable  phenomena  to  require  any  dtseus- 
sion.  But  a  much  larv;er  sect  is  composed 
of  those  who  ascribe  all  morbid  phoKMienay 
all  disease,  all  structural  change  or  nrw  fir- 
matiiMi,  all  disordered  action,  to  some  shade 
or  other  of  milarotuauoo ;  rather,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  from  a  muopplication  of  hw- 
•jua^e,  and  the  too  licentious  evtpnsion  of  the 
l^icm  niEtamiuation,  than  Iroin  a  real  and  un- 
qualified proselytiun  to  so  sweeping  and  ua> 
philoM-'jihiral  n  generalization.  Another  sect, 
the  followers  of  M.  lJroussau>,  whose  talents, 

unbounded  confldenoe  in  hinudi^  ud  «ehe> 
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neat  eloquence,  have  attractetl  some  and 
scared  others  to  swell  the  number  of  his  dis- 
ciples, acknowledge  oo  other  origin  of  the 
most  remote  diseases  than  diiiordered  action, 

irritation,  or  sub-inHamiiKition  of  liu'  iriucou.^ 
Uniu};  of  the  intestinal  cuual;  a  plausible  doc- 
trine* vestttt^  on  numerous  fitcis,  and  largely 
intcrmin'^'lcfl  with  trutli,  but  which  becomes 
useless  or  unsate  when  it  is  made  universal. 

Bat  whibt  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe, 
and  we  may  add  of  America,  have  l)een  distm- 
guishcxi  bya  talmand  philosophical  spitit,averse 
to  mere  hypotliesis,  and  little  addicleil  to  impli> 
cit  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  any  sin-lc  master — 
nulliuM  addictta  Jurarc  m  vtrlm  magislri, — 
a  sect  lia-s  arisen  in  (Sennanv,  chiefly  consisting- 
of  men  wbooe  enthusiasm  fiir  outruns  their 
powers  either  of  observation  or  of  reasoning, 
iui(i  L  inlxxJiod  under  tlu-  appellation  of  llomoo- 

Cthi&ts.  To  omit  all  nouce  of  this  sect  mijjjiht 
considered  improper  in  so  general  an  article 
as  the  prt'M-nt  ;  yA  to  sp^ak  of  tlitir  oi)iiii()iis 
and  practice  witliout  denorting  from  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  medical  discuMkm  is  Moiewhat 
diSi(  lilt. 

Not  without  the  credit  of  having  pointed 
out  some  unnoticed  dicumstances  connected 
with  tlie  administration  and  tfficts  of  medi- 
cines, and  even  deserving  of  some  prai^  for 
having;  enforced  a  few  salutary  maxims  of  diet 
and  of  regimen  ;  the  founder  of  tliis  srct. 
Dr.  Samuel  nahuiimann,  ^urjiasses  all  Uie 
heads  of  all  the  sects  that  ever  flourished, 
or  that  have  been  forgotten,  in  tlic  bold- 
IW8S  of  his  assCTtions,  the  careless  exlra- 
VMgWce  of  his  (Udurtioiis,  and  tlie  scorn 
with  which  be  legaxd:}  all  whom  he  fiiils  to 
persuade. 

According  to  the  doctrine  dius  presented 
to  the  hitherto  deluded  followers  of  pli^sic, 
the  vt  of  curinfr  diseases  consists  of  the  em- 
plnvuiinl  of  mt'diciiiM  in  rnrh  casf,  uliich, 
in  a  puiiiuu  111  good  health,  would  produce  a 
flmiuur  disease.  Tliere  is,  we  think,  an  ancient 
proverb  which  coui])relu  iid>  the  crand  ]irin- 
ciple  of  homooputlue,  "  vviiat  will  cause  a 
fever  will  cure  a  fever;"  a  doctrine  which 
appears,  at  first  sight,  hardly  mor*'  m<?onal)le 
than  if  one  were  to  say,  what  will  mukt  a  man 
drunk  \v)ll  make  a  man  sober;  or,  what  will 
break  a  map's  leg  will  set  it.  Although,  as  is 
the  case  with  any  assumed  general  principle, 
a  few  sjK-'cious  fads  may  be  quoted  in  support 
of  it,  or  its  truth  may  he  admitted  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  instances,  no  one  who  re- 
flects on  thf>  rnptho<ls  now,  by  universal  con- 
sent, adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  huge  and 
important  classes  of  febrile  and  acute  inflam- 
matory d'^nrtlen;,  can  ftiil  to  ])erccive  that  a 
principle  Irom  which  tlit.se  and  all  surgical 
diseases  must  be  excluded,  has  no  claim  to  be 
looked  upon  a<?  crenrral.  It  ran  be  nn  mattrr 
of  surprise  Uuil  a  nujul  wl»ic!i  lan  calndy  en- 
tertain such  a  delusion,  shou'd  In  lieve  that 
medicines  daily  used  with  the  effects  d»  sired 
in  using  them  would  be  more  useful,  nay, 
more  em  r^etic,  if  emtdoyed  in  doses  a  million, 
a  trillion,  or  a  deciiiion  times  more  minute. 
Even  of  thit  cutnumlinaiy  diminution  of  dose. 


and  of  its  good  effects,  some  examples  may 
he  iuhhiced,  which  all  must  admit — that  of 
uiinend  waters,  for  instance,  although  we  are 
not  sure  that  Hahnemann  has  availed  himself 
of  it.  But,  in  this  case,  small  doses  are  use- 
ful where  larger  doses  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  water  would  be  positively  hurtful;  and 
there  is  something,  too,  iti  the  chemistrj-  of 
nature  not  yet  perfectly  imitated  by  an.  In 
in;uiy  of  the  cases  appealed  to  by  the  homoii- 
pathist.  OTicrr  Tirv,  henbane,  &c.  being  em- 
ployed,; la,i-gcr  dustis  are  <pven  daily  and  with 
the  best  consequences,  and  in  the  same  de> 
scription  of  cases  in  which  the  followers  of 
Ilalinemann  would  divide  a  single  dose  into  por- 
tions sufficiently  numerous  for  all  the  patients 
in  all  the  hospitals  in  the  world.  Still  the  narrow 
principle  is  again  admitted,  as  univer^l,  un- 
deniable, and  now  tirst  reveaUsl  to  mankind. 
Precisely  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  pervades 
the  homobpathic  doctrine  of  rAnmic  diMnaes, 
a//  of  which  are  ascribed  to  =^  phllltic  taints 
or  to  some  form  of  cutaneous^  di:>urdcr:  thus 
adding  another  to  a  thoannd  previous  in* 
stances,  that  in  the  circle  of  diseased  actions 
any  .HCLMnite  portion  may  l)e  fUed  on  as  the  uni- 
versal beginning  by  those  whose  defective  sight 
is  confined  to  that  [vortion. 

ITie  reception  of  such  doctrines,  even  by  a 
few  individuals,  in  any  country  where  the  rea- 
soning powers  are  not  utterly  neglected,  can  but 
be  regarded,  to  use  an  expression  which  the 
late  Dr.  James  Gre^fory  used  to  apply  to  such 
follies,  as  a  pitiable  proof  of  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  mankind.  No  one  will  think 
such  censure  uujmitly  applied  to  the  Homik)- 
pathists,  if  he  recollects,  that  without  disputing 
concerning  tiie  examples  which  they  bring  to 
support  their  great  principle  of  curing  by 
resemblances,  its  absolute  admission  would 
dictate  that  ardent  spirits  should  be  giv«i  in 
phrenitis,  in  cmsfritis,  and  in  cystitis ;  opium 
in  letllar^y  and  coma ;  turpentine  in  imtable 
States  of  the  urethra,  and  aloes  in  jKunful 
hemorrhoids;  and  that  the  only  defento  to  be 
Uiude  agaiast  the  accu^iton  of  merciless  and 
even  fetal  practice  in  such  cases,  rests  on  the 
tenfold  greater,  although  less  dangerous,  folly 
of  giving  the  ardent  spirits  in  doses  of  five 
hundred  parts  of  a  drop,  and  the  turpentine 
and  aloes  in  doeos  of  the  millionth  part  of  a 
grain. 

Relations  axd  coNVEBSioss  ok  diseasks. 
— Dismissing  the  subject  of  general  theories  of 
disease,  it  belongs  to  the  general  view  of  the 

laws  which  govern  morbid  actions,  to  notice  the 

singular  relations  which  exist  between  affec- 
tions of  diflbrent  prts  of  the  body,  and  abo  the 
conversions  of  diseases  wludi  are  sometimes 

found  to  occur. 
These  may  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the 

vascular  or  the  nervous  system.  The  re'ation  and 
conversion  of  disciises  dependent  uu  a  state  of 
plethora  are  so  commonly  obsenxd  as  to  be 
known  to  all  practitioners.  Such  a  condition 
not  only  disposes  to  all  inflammatorj'  disorders, 
but  may  induce  the  «  sjk  <  tal  emiiarrassment  of 
any  single  organ  without  inflammation  ;  as,  in 
the  Itmgs,  as&ma  or  pulmonary  aiM.>plexy  ;  in 
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the  bralo,  letiiafgv  or  oerebnl  kpopksy.  Coa»- 

billed  with  n  |»reais^X)silioii  or  "n^i T-ptibility  of 
the  nervous  syjittm,  it  may  cuutur  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pout  or  of  maiiia. 

As  regard»  the  rclutkm  of  adfcctioiu  of  ttw 
mmms  system^  wc>  see  whole  fiunilie*— every 
muiubei  ixliil  iimj  ti.L  funuly  suscej)tilnlily, 
but  each  in  a  diiictent  nuuiotf,  either  from  dif- 
ftrent  j>ortioiuof  die  nervous  ^»tem  in  each 
being  inadequate  to  healthy  actions,  or  pecu- 
liarly aifect«d  by  Uie  circulating  »y»iein.  Ec- 
centricity, excessive  sliyness  or  timidity  lead- 
iiii;  In  SL'cinsinn,  rJiorta.  i|iili]'<v.  amaurosis, 
iiiaum,  and  uUirr  lu-rvous  alkcUoiis  ait  very 
coiniDonly  obst  rvt  d  thus  associated  by  Uie 
bonds  of  relationship,  givint,'  ris  ili^tinct  a  ch;i- 
racter  to  large  iamihes,  sla  tlie  most  pecuiuir 
extermd  featgies  of  Ksemblance  tnnsmtttcd  by 
inheritance. 

New  directions  given  to  certain  porttoot  of 
tlie  blood,  toi^L'tlier,  prol>ably,  wiili  a  transfer- 
CDce  of  morbid  vctioii*  in  the  ner\-es,  nmy  cause 
not  only  the  convcmion  of  gout  to  mania, 
already  raentiotKtl,  tiui  <>f  i  r\  -iinLis  i>f  ilic  Ncalp 
to  pbieoitis,  or  of  erysipelas  of  tlie  trunk  to 
•ttb^inflftttmation  of  the  intestinal  coat  widt 
diarrha-a.  Tlie  sikMch  repulsion  of  some  of 
the  disorders  of  tlie  sadp  in  children^  as  of 
porrigo,  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  menin* 
gitis.  llie  8udfi(  11  ri  i  I  s>iou  of  the  nit;in(X)us 
efflorescence  iuid  lullaimualioii  in  rulx  tila,  sear- 
iaiina,  or  variola,  is  commonly  follo^i d  l)v  in- 
flammation of  tlie  lungs,  or  tJif  Ujwels,  or  the 
brain.  The  supervention  of  aii  utfection  of  a 
new  organ,  or  the  subsidence  of  a  similar  dis- 
order of  an  organ  primarily  affected,  is  usually 
termed  metastoMh;  among  the  most  fiunihar 
examples  which  may  \>v  iiuiUiontd,  is  that 
of  rhettmatism,  in  wliichtiie  articular  affettion, 
when  it  suddenly  ceases,  is  not  iinfiequeutly 
f  II  \M'd  by  intlammatjon  of  dia  pericaidiamy 
and  even  of  the  heart  itself. 

Irritations  of  the  nervous  system,  of  whidt 
the  nrtiir.!  nature  i?  very  oV>>curt',  but  the  cfTects 
are  very  serious,  mav  now  and  then  be  ob- 
served to  succeed  each  odier  either  bynalunl 
conversion,  nr  ii;  cn^f  <[iit,nce  of  menn^  cm- 
pjoyed  fur  tiit  cure  ul  ihul  wliith  tirst  cxL-led. 
The  most  Stliking  case  of  thi»  Kunl  whicii  we 
ourselves  have  witnessed  was  ih;a  of  a  laily, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  aii».tied  vv  iih 
melanclioliH  witbont  any  uiscovemble  €8u.se. 
When  all  the  resources  of  ordinary  nicans  and 
medicine  had  been  unavailingly  exhausti^d,  she 
was  jK  rsuailid  lo  try  the  prescriptions  of  an  irre- 
gular practitioner,  liy  his  aavice  she  perse- 
vered n>r  some  time  in  the  use  of  die  corro.<iive 
STihlimate,  together  witli  lar-t  Josrs  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  mental  depression  gave  way 
whilst  she  was  taking  these  medicines,  some^ 
what,  as  may  be  <inppo<t.'(1,  to  x'h-  disromfitiire 
of  tliose  wlio  had  v-ainly  allcniptcd  tu  pruiJuce 
the  same  good  eifect.  In  a  very  .short  time  the 
same  patient  ho^-m  to  complain  of  pam  i  t  ferred 
to  the  back  uad  loins,  of  a  bumiiij;  diaracter, 
at  first  oociLsional  aiitl  not  very  severe,  but 
which  gradufdiy  became  h<'ii;hleiied  to  the  ex- 
treme of  human  agony.  Medical  and  sur^jiical 
skill  were  fruitlessly  exerted  even  to  give  t«m- 


poiary  reHel^  and  no  means  seemed  fat  a  mo- 
ment to  s(is)iend  the  malady,  or  to  give  the 
faintest  Iiojk;  even  that  tlie  principle  of  transi- 
tion or  conversion  could  be  brought  into  openi- 
tion  for  the  patient's  benefit,  iler  sodenngn 
were  unintennitdnf?,  except  during  short  and 
broken  intervals  of  sle»  ii,  U>r  ntMrlv  t"o  vrars  : 
the  lower  extremities  became  powerless,  tlteti 
contracted,  then  inflamed  by  contact;  and  these 
complicat^l  affll(  tions  oiily  ended  in  death. 

Tlie  most  singular  transitions  of  nervous  irri- 
tation are  exhibited  in  hysteria,  in  the  course  of 
wliii  'i  tlve  most  severe  inHarnmatnry  aifectioiUI 
are  sonielimes  simulated  iu  succession. 

The  incon  veil ienoes  following  the  removal  or 
cure  of  clironic  diseases  art*  often  such  as  to  make 
liie  propriety  of  endeavour^u^  to  put  an  end  to 
them  somewhat  doubtful.  AAer  tlie  cure  of  a 
chronic  diarrhuea  by  metallic  astringents,  we 
have  noticed  the  re-appearance  of  scrofulous 
uJcenition  of  tl»e  skin  ;  and  in  a  case  in  which 
this  had  occurred,  and  tlie  ulceration  was  healed 
by  a  denperate  quack,  symptoms  indicative  of 
fniliuonary  tul>Ln.lr>  iniiiudialtly  ap|)eare<i, 
and  deatli  eusued.  The  same  phenomena  bavio 
often  hem  known  to  follow  raeasnrw  calcu- 
lalcd  to  rejMil  enliirgements  of  tlucervirn!  L'lnnds. 
We  have  many  times  observed  ih<  Mijx  i  veniitm 
of  various  inconveniences  on  ihc  di>.i;  >pearance 
of  chronic  or  habitual  coui;lis.  The  (  t"«sution 
of  gout,  or  the  su.'»|>eii'>iou  ot  heinorrhoids,  has 
often  been  followed  by  epilepsy  or  by  a>thn»a. 
These  accidents,  of  which  a  long  li.st  nu  ju  he 
given,  prompt  a  very  important  indtcalion  t»» 
be  obs(  rvt  'l  in  the  ta-atment  of  all  such  affec- 
tions, whicli  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  article 
MEnici.Nr,  Praitical,  I'iiiNripi.t»  or. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  translation  of  diseased 
exhalations  or  efliisioos.  Anasarca  will  sub> 
side,  and  oedema  of  Ae  lungs  wi'l  folknr. 
Hydrolliorax  or  ascites  arr  s<->iin  tini'  -  in  cS  re- 
lieved by  dropsical  swellings  occuniiig  in  tlic 
extremities.  General  d  n^i  )sy  has  come  on  after 
the  cure  of  rphidrosis,  both  affections  seemiii'i;^ 
frequently  to  be  meant  for  the  relief  of  ple- 
thora. 

Some  afrection55  arc ':ii^|K  ii<li'd  diuinc;  P"*K- 
iiiuicy,  apparently  in  conscqucnct:  ot  a  con- 
verted delermination  from  tlie  part  disonlered 
to  fliC  ntfinH.  Tlie  instance  of  phthisis  h;is 
frijquently  been  observe<l ;  and  we  nave  notimi 
rcroaikabte  examples  of  it  in  obstinate  and  ex- 
tensive psoriasis.  It  is  curious  that  the  deter> 
mination  to  the  mamm»  during  lactation  does 
not  prolong  tlie  benefit  ;  a  f  ict  which  common 
observation  confirms  as  nuards  consumption, 
and  which  we  have  equally  noticed  in  the  ex- 
ample of  cntani  oim  disease.  Tlie  object  of  iho 
law  of  nature  here  exemplitied  seems  to  be  tite 
preservation  of  the  species,  which  after  partnri- 
tioQ  may  be  vi;  arion.^lv  [K'rforTned. 

Modification  of  diskasf.  dv  tempkuv- 
M RNT. — Other modificationsofdiscftsearw  ti oi* 
wh.it  aiu  (  alleJ  t( mprramnilt :  tliey  inodify  tin- 
predisp  siiion  to  receive  disease  from  tiie  sfvcrtU 
rauxrs  which  have  lieen  mentioned ;  and  they 
modify  f!ie  cours*'  ofdise;ise  when  it  is  excited 
by  aiiv  cause.  The  term  temueraraeut,  bow- 
ever,  ^modcd  on  an  ancient  doetmie  of  four 
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Tjomfmre  supposed  to  temper  each  other,  but 
long  cmi)1oyeu  without  reference  to  Uie  theury 
iu  which  it  aroiM?,  and  often  with  a  vague  and 
unsettled  sigaificatioa,  i«  amoDg  tbe  inconve- 
niences of  medical  notnenetatnre,  which  so  numy 
have  prided  (hcnist  lves  on  dt  fiirniin,j  by  nmv 
additions  of  barbaric  jaison,  and  so  few  liare 
attempted-  to  purify  and  improve.  The  mm- 
guini  terniH  ranunl  (iiulicutive  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  sanguineous  system),  the  choleric 
(or  bilious),  the  phlegmatic  (or  pituitoas),  and 
ihe  mrlmiffiiyfir  '  r  atnibilarions),  arp  designa- 
tions which,  howf  ver  frequently  and  fomiliarly 
employed,  convey  Utile  pieeiae  meaning,  and 
that  little  not  alwavs  correct.  The  sans::iiii)e 
temperament  is  supjKJScd  lo  be  cliuractt  rized  by 
a  full  habit,  a  soft  skin,  a  ruddy  conipleinoo, 
led  or  auburn  liair  (the  Jlavus  of  die  Komans, 
and  what  the  Scotch  still  cull  yellow-haired),  a 
frecjuent  pulse,  large  veins,  and  vivid  sensations. 
The  melancholic,  on  Uie  contnuy,  is  described 
as  exiiithi^  ra  a  firmer  fiaroe,  ana  thinner,  with 
a  ilurk  ?ikin,  black  hair,  and  a  sl(>%v  <  irrnhuion  : 
thu  ni  rvous  system  is  less  easily  moved ;  the 
disposition  u  grave  and  meditative  fmedito' 
bitndiis,  Greffivy,  in  CDnspcct.  cap,  xxiii.),  and 
the  affections  are  k-rvcul  iuid  steady.  Inter- 
mediate between  these  is  the  choleric.  But  the 
phlegmatic  diflTers  from  all  in  tlie  laxity  of  the 
skin,  the  [)alcn^.ss  of  the  face,  the  lighter  colour 
of  the  hair,  and  the  greater  tlttggisluieas  of  the 
fiicuUit  s  of  itie  mind. 

It  i>  unquestionable  that  this  ancient  divi- 
sion must  hare  been  the  product  of  esteitsivc 
and  delicate  obsenratbn.  It  is  even  possible 
that  when  the  varieties  of  men  were  less  mixed, 
the  temperaments,  wmeof  which  continue  the 
characteristics  of  nations,  were  less  imiuently 
blended.  At  present,  all  attempts  to  litnit  tlie 
inexhaustible  varieties  of  temiH-nimeut,  com- 
pounded, it  may  be,  of  so  few  and  such  simple 
elements,  is  as  unsuooessful  as  to  comprehend 
within  the  bounds  of  a  few  <lescrijitions  all  the 
variety  produced  by  the  difierent  nssot  i:itions 
of  the  few  features  of  the  luiman  f  ice.  How- 
ever interesting,  tlierefore,  a  recollection  of  the 
temperaments  may  be  to  him  who  speculates 
on  the  \'arieties  of  human  character,  it  now 
affords  little  help  to  the  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, and  a  consideration  of  their  divisions  may 
advantageously  give  place  to  one  which  has  the 
reoomiMndatioD  of  being  at  once  more  simple, 
not  less  comprehensive,  and  more  easily  ad- 
mitting every  diversity. 

There  is  an  evident  difference  in  the  suscep- 
tibility of  diffoent  individnals  to  external  and 
intertKil,  to  bodily  and  mental  im])ressions ; 
and  this  susceptibility,  to  the  expression  of 
which  we  wouln  in  medical  languafe  limit  the 
word  temperamrnt,  may  be,  and  doubtless 
sometimes  is,  unitbnn  tliroiighout  the  whole 
individual  frame  of  body  and  mind.  Hut  it  is 
so  often  irregularly  distributed,  and  so  often 
variously  limited  in  different  individuals,  so 
liable  also  to  transttwy  and  permanent  increase 
Or  diminution  from  various  accidental  causes, 
that  it  ro<iuires,  for  any  uscfid  pathological  or 
therapeutic  cm!,  to  be  retarded  with  little  or  no 
referraoe  to  au  arbitrary  division  admitting  only 


of  complete  individual  varieties.  From  the 
original  or  constitutional  excess  or  defect  of 
susceptibility  to  one  or  more,  or  all  die  impres- 
sions which  the  mental  and  bodily  frame  is 
intended  to  feel,  arise  various  diseases,  and  the 
(lisea.ses  afTeel.  for  tlie  same  rcrtson,  a  particular 
course.  The  susceptibility  tnay  be  so  increased, 
<hat  common  lightfCommott  air,coimmon  sounds, 
common  food,  common  occurrences,  cannot  be 
tolerated :  it  may  be  so  diminished  Uiat  these 
eiicumstances  do  not  affect  the  senses  on  which 
they  are  intended  to  act.  But  the  <ns:  t  ptibility 
may  l>«!  partial ;  iucrtased  at  one  lime,  dimi- 
nished at  another — increased  in  one  OlgUl,  and 
not  in  others ;  diminished  in  some  otgans,  and 
in  others  increasi<d. 

To  this  kind  of  susceptibility  the  practitioner 
is  required  to  pay  mudi  attention,  in  order  to 
discover  the  tendency  in  hit  patients  to  parti- 
cular forms  of  disease,  and  the  conseriuent  pro- 
priety of  pursuing  particular  methods  of  cure._ 
The  ooennenee  of  disease  in  any  organ  com* 
monly,  fbr  a  time,  incn  r  s  "r  iiminishes  its? 
susceptibility  to  ordinary  impressions.  Thus,' 
after  fever,  the  bnun  ana  the  intestinal  canal 
occasionally  remain  for  some  timp  irrit'iblo  and 
intolerant  of  all  impressions,  and  in  ot^ier  cases 
for  a  long  time  inert  and  torpid.  The  disease' 
of  some  ortyans  induces  or  is  connected  with  |)e- 
culiar  states  of  susceptibility  in  others.  Durmg 
the  progrciis  of  tubercles  in  the  Inngl,  the  im- 
tabiiiw  of  the  heart  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
that  of  the  bowels  is  not  unfrequently  fatal.  In 
morbid  states  of  the  brain  the  stomach  is  some- 
times irritable,  and  vomiting  is  a  symptom ; 
and  Sometimes  in  a  state  so  completely  op- 
posite lliat  jiowerful  emetics  will  not  rouse 
It,  and  food  is  obstinately  refused.  In  the 
same  individnal  we  may  see  the  mind  ex- 
cited, or  exhibitinpr,  if  we  revert  to  the  old 
terni.*i,  the  peculianlies  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  dcin 
decidedly  phUym^tic ;  and  to  snrh  cn>;ps  no 
general  term  can  correctly  be  applied.  All 
these  varieties  of  susceptibility  undergo  nxidtft- 
cation  by  climate,  by  diet,  by  excessive  evacua- 
tions, by  die  neglect  of  exercise,  by  exclusion 
from  pure  air,  by  mistaken  habits  as  regard 
clothing,  and  by  other  causes  of  which  the  im- 
portance is  fully  shewn  in  the  article  EnrcA- 
TioN,  Physu  ai,,  to  winch  thcn  ader  is  referred 
for  many  particulars  which  could  not  properly 
be  here  introduced.  Modifications,  dou  aa 
resj)ects  the  whole  body  and  [larticular  parts, 
are  etlucted  by  aae,  and  arc  noticed  in  tne  ai^ 
ticle  under  mat  head  already  referred  to. 

Generally  speaking,  there  i-visT^  in  women  a 
greater  degree  of  susceptibility  t<y  impressions 
than  in  men ;  and  this  is  very  often  observed 
in  that  dp<jTPe  of  excess  which  constitutes  what 
Dr.  Cullen  ciiiled  wtWn/i/j/,  uiiil  which  is  the 
affliction  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  are 
termed  nervous  patients.  These  are  the  indi- 
viduals who  feel  all  the  impressions  of  sense 
with  almost  painful  acuteness :  they  lont;  retain, 
and  vividly  recal,  the  impressions  of  music  and 
of  painting,  cxce[)t  when  new  objects  excite 
them,  and  therefuie  l'iiit,'esl  in  the  diirk  ;  and 
they  arc  prone  to  hysterical  affections,  as  va» 
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rioui  as  the  vtuisuiotu  and  actioa»  cau  be  which 
uwy  be  aModated  with  morbid  oonditioin  of 

all  tlio  vjri()ii>i  purti  ofthf  n<  iadus  >\>ti  lu.  (See 
ilvsTtttlA.)  The  importance  ol  being  ac- 
qiMUited  with  the  modiHcations  of  disease  in  a 
temuenunent  of  this  kind  i*  very  jrn-nt  unltrd. 
Sucn  patients  are  not  oul^  moru  readily  aiiected 
bf  diti«iue,  but  by  lemediciy  than  other  patients. 
S<K>n  rL'dut  td  to  ap]">arent  we•akIl»^^s,  tne  same 
ikLility  of  U:iug  acted  u{iun  bv  variuu^  ^timuU 
occasions  their  recoveriea  to  be  often  equally 
iudden,  and  to  tlie  inexperienced  ncactitiooer 
surprising.  Both  t)ie  prognosis  ana  the  treat- 
ment must  be  regulated  by  these  circumstances. 
Violent  medicinea  will  do  tlie  patient  hann  and 
him  discfedit  The  pale,  languid,  ferenth^ 
kritabtc,  (•<<iiij)!;iiniri;;  jutit.-iit  of  t'>-<iay  may  be- 
bn  to-morruw  be  converted,  by  the  unexpected 
visit  of  a  friandt  into  a  pstieiit  no  loiifsr  sub- 
missive  to  physic,  or  mindful  of  slight  ailments, 
but  anxious  to  r^um  to  all  the  amusements  of 
•  disiipsted  life.  In  proportion  as  there  is  in 
the  main  sex  an  apprfmrh  to  tliis  mutalile  stis- 
oepiibiltty,  the  practitioner  must  exptx:!  tiie 
ssoM  leitiltS)  ua  observe  the  same  caution. 

Vis  MCorcATfiix. — The  signification  and  ra- 
lue  of  tlie  different  symptoms  and  Ki^iis  uf  di^ 
t'ust's  are  treated  of  in  the  articles  Paoc  nobis 
aodSYMPTOMATOijOoy.  There  ill  however,  one 
▼iew  of  symptoms  in  general  wUch  especially 
bflotiL's  to  t!ie  k:('ni.'r:il  subject  of  disease ; 
namely,  Uteir  frequent  indication  of  that  power 
in  the  system  to  which  has  been  given  the 
appt'IlLitioii  (jf  a  vis  medicatrir  lutluru-.  Tliis 
curauve  power  or  property,  although  the  idea 
of  it  may  have  been  pudied  ne^easly  lar, 
and  rendered  sonieuliut  too  matoriiU,  is  an 
nndoubteil  existing  property  of  the  living  ani> 
mal  body.  It  is  this  wliich  Van  Helmont 
personified  the  arclixus,  or  cmnd  rp-ul  itnr, 
whose  thruiii;  was  the  stomach.  It  is  wluil 
Wepfer  called  the  president  of  the  nervous 
system :  and  we  do  not  see  that  Stnhl  wc>nt 
beyond  them  when  he  referred  iho  gowrmiu  ut 
of  the  body  "  directly  and  entirely  to  the 
rational  soul,"  diAucd^however^over  the  whole 
body.* 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  wi'  have  daily  proofs  of 
tliere  being  a  power  in  the  constitution  to  repair 
injuries  vuA  fsslops  lost  parts ;  and  that  several 
actions  which  we  cn I!  li  (  iiac  arc  instituted  to 
get  rid  of  the  causi  •>  pro<iucuig  iheni.  2S'or  is 
tliere  any  necessary  extravagance  in  the  suppo- 
sition tliat  tlie  possible  intention  of  all  inav  hf 
so.  The  law  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  ana- 
lo(<:ous  with,  or  conformable  to,  the  law  of 
wliich  natural  philosophers  have  gained  a  know- 
kdgtj  by  induction  from  >'arious  jiheuomena ; 
tliat  all  action  is  followed  by  rmctUmy  equal 
lo»  but  different  &om»  the  primary  action. 

If  a  bone  is  broken,  if  a  muscle,  or  tetidon, 
or  even  a  nerve  is  divided,  ili*'  divided  ciuLs 
nie  reunited.  If  a  portion  of  substance  as  of 
the  shin  ■»!  cdtuhv  menbnne  end  muscle,  is 
lost,  or  cut  out,  the  deficiency  is  repaired^  vaA 

•  See  Hoffmann,  rommfnt^iriu*  ilc  difTereutia 
iM«r  lioflTmaiini  dot  triK^im  niv 'lifio^vedMakan  et 
Q.  £.  SuhUi  uMlico-oisMucuD. 


the  cavity  built  up  by  giamiktiont  from  the 
bottom,  end  et  hMt  oovned  in  by  new  akin. 

If  a  port  r(  in<<\.  d  i>  without  iiuii  h  delay 
re-applied — a  tootli,  the  Up  of  the  ear,  a  linger, 
a  part  of  the  noee«^t  becomes  firmly  united 
in  its  original  situation.  So  anxious,  if  we 
may  so  s|Mj«ik,  a  iiatuic  to  prt:.<Hrrve  tlte  bk>^ic 
has  given,  that  wounds  of  tlie  most  important 
organs  will  ciailrise ;  wonml.s  of  tlie  lunus,  uf 
tlie  heart,  ot  tiie  mtestines,  oi  th«i  bUddt^r,  uf 
the  uterus,  even  of  die  bcata. 

Dr.  Parry  ennmerates  among  salutary  pn>> 
cesses,  reaction,  sliivering,  convulsions,  bodily 
exercise,  tears,  sighiiu;,  pout,  dvspcirsia,  for- 
micatio,  vertigo,  coruscations,  ievf  r,  loei  of 
appetite,  and  wasting.  The  {iropriety  of  in- 
cluding »i>me  of  these'  may  iquM-ar  < ;  ;  i  in  n  '  !■  : 
but  iilustnitioos  of  the  salutary  efiticts  of  the 
greater  nomberwUI  so  seadily  present  theai> 
selves  to  those  fami'iar  with  patrioU>v;ical  phe- 
nomena as  to  re(]uirt'  no  further  oUi>ervation. 
Bfany  cases  of  conversion  of  disease  are,  of 
coiinr,  to  be  referred  to  the  same  head.*  View- 
ing the  principle  in  its  widest  extent,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  tot  axempUhed  m  the  convuU 
sions  of  infancy ;  and  it  is  exhiiiite-d  for  the 
last  time,  and  ineffectually,  in  tlie  convulsions 
so  often  preceding  death. 

lliere  is  a  kind  of  coosohrtion,  not  uoat- 
tended  with  a  hope  of  the  final  extensimi  of 
medicine  fiir  beyond  its  prc-sent  |x>wer.s,  to  lie 
derived  from  observing  that  even  diseases  of  a 
most  Cedal  character  evince  a  conlbrroitv.  as  it 
were,  to  tJie  s-ww  LTeat  curative  and  prev  na- 
tive  law,  llie  wliole  series  of  changes  in  the 
tubercle  are  but  so  many  efforts  to  dislodge 
and  eliniinato  it  from  the  lunu;s ;  the  proce»  is 
attended  with  irritation,  and  by  Itmg  continu- 
ance, or  rather  by  constant  repetltioD,  it  gene- 
rally ends  111  death.  A  similar  process  prevails 
in  cancer,  and  is  sometimes,  ailliougU  rarely, 
more  hap]>ily  cH'eCted.  Calculi  in  the  bladder 
occasionally  become  enveloped  in  pouches  of 
tlie  lining  membrane,  and  irritate  the  patient 
no  more  ;  and  sometimes  escape  by  ulceration 
into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or  Uuwigb  the  ab- 
dominal integuments. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admittint,'  these 
indications  of  the  vis  medicatrix  notura,  with- 
out referring  them  to  anything  more  than  an 
intemal  sense-,  whieli  the  pivservalion  of  et- 
isltriice  did  not  r«^uire  to  be  of  lite  aame 
nature  as  what  are  called  the  external  sen^. 
It  %v(ju!d  he  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  tl»e 
more  material  character  given  to  this  power, 
if  the  physicians  who  were  most  disposed  to 
inve??t  it  witli  pfrMinnl  pwp<*rtie>  and  diiinity, 
had  not,  as  a  natural  cuu&iiquenee,  become  WO 
scnipulous  about  opposing  it,  even  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  curing  all  diseases  by  what  the  Frendi 
have  called  expectation. 

The  proper  advantage  of  acknowledgini:  such 
a  power  is,  thnt  it  prevents  indiscriminate  and 
omcioiis  meddling, — thatmedicina^tarAalris 
which  incessantly  contndicts  even  the  best 

•  S.  (•  r.in  i/,  Klcmcnu  of  Pathology  and  TbrtA. 
|)o.i(K«.  vol.  \'au  ilOOOLltl  to  POOOIXVI.  B«- 
cood  edition,  1825. 
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efforts  towards  n  natural  cure.  Tn  tfio  moriem 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  liif  viti  nie- 
dicutrix  natura:  is  seldom  disre^iirded ;  but  its 
mggestiotM  are  not  followed  wiiliout  discretion. 
Seeinsf  th«  intention  of  its  workinjf,  it  is  yet 
often  si'cii  hy  the   jinu  titioncr  to  work  in  a 

daugerous  mauaer,  and  too  much  by  a  general 
rule ;  sometimes  too  abruptly,  and  Mmetimes 
after  too  liiim  riii<;  a  numner.  llie  object  of 
art  is  to  adapt  tbe  rule  to  particular  uutaiaces; 
and  the  greatest  wudom  or  the  practitioner  is 
shewn  in  (lr»tcmiininu  when  to  wait  upm 
nature,  when  to  rouse  her  to  ex&tiou,  when  to 
moderate  those  exettioos,  and  when  to  put  tea 
absolute  stop  to  them. 

N\  lien  a  bone  is  broken,  tlit*  body  bt  ing 
previoualj  fai  full  h^Uh,  tlie  vis  medicatnx 
Daturae  j*  soon  in  full  activity;  the  whole 
Kstoiatlve  ferce  is  called  out.  The  vascularity, 
the  heat,  the  vitsdity  of  the  surrounding  parts 
is  increased ;  and  inOMnowtion  cnsnes.  iiut 
it  is  often  necesmry  to  moderate  this  seal  and 
ha-^tc  of  natun> ;  tt>  Irs-vtn  tlir  .>u|itrnuoiis  f  x- 
citemeut,  leaving  only  that  de^ee  of  it  witliout 
which  the  repair  eannot  proceed.  Among 
sava<;es  the  natuni!  [)ower  of  healintj  i-.  so 
perfectly  exercised,  that  it  is  said  the  most 
t^^hlfui  wounds  will  heal  without  surgical  aid. 
On  tlif  otln  r  hand,  a  patient  of  infirm  consti- 
tution or  disordered  health  become*  subject  to 
some  local  congestion;  or  some  accidentaJ  and 
thrting  injiin,  hrinirs  a  pati  of  l\w  intP'.'timcnt^ 
into  a  istati;  ol  clirouic  and  mucUve  distasu; 
and  the  vis  medicatnx  natunc  is  not  exerted 
until  the  obstacle  to  its  exertion,  the  disordered 
state,  |)erfaa|)<s,  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  re- 
moved by  alterative  medicines :  but  tliat  done, 
and  a  wound  or  abrasion)  which  had  remained 
stationary  for  weeks,  instantly  puts  on  a  new 
character;  secretory  and  uliMnhfrit  prix  ts>c-«i 
are  at  once  oununeuced,  and  Uie  cure  m  soon 
completed. 

We  see,  too,  in  t>i  rmc  of  a  patient  alarm- 
ingly lowered  by  an  attai  k  of  fever,  the  iierrous 
energy  sunk,  the  |x)werofthe  heart  diminished, 
tlie  digestive  function  ahnos-t  annihilated,  tlie 
respiration  laborious  and  feeble.  Nature,  un- 
assisted, will  undoubtedly  try  to  make  this 
patient  rally :  but  if  tin-  trial  is  'sucoessful,  it 
can  only  be  so  m  tla-  cuur>c'  of  roany  weeks, 
perhaps  many  months ;  and  thtj  body  and  the 
mind  will  long  continue  to  suifer,  or  periiape 
never  wholly  recover.  Often,  after  a  9ucce»> 
si<»n  of  att«mpts,  the  patient  sinks  at  last. 
Iiut  we  know,  that  by  stimulants  and  tonics 
judiciously  administered,  we  can  rouse  the 
pow»  rs  of  div'cstion,  and  reanimate  the  wliolo 
frame,  m  less  than  half  the  time  and  with  less 
than  half  the  danger. 

^^  liilst,  houevor,  wo  sc'riou'«lv  consider  the 
design  of  nature  in  any  malady, — wbetiier  she 
it  workings  and  how  she  is  working,  and  how 
the  machinery  will  endure  the  process  she  lias 
set  up — we  should  suli,  liaving  to  treat  diiteajtes 
as  they  occur  in  civiliied  life,  never  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  vis  medi(  itrix  nattinr,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  most  tritliitg  injuries,  where  a 
procesa  of  very  small  extent  la  all  that  it 
required  for  the  cure. 


The  natural  powers  of  healing  and  reco- 
very are  in  many  c:ises  strongly  influenced 
by  peculiar  mental  states.  The  same  emo- 
tions and  passions  which  redden  or  blanch 
the  cheek,  which  aftect  the  cutaneona  and 
renal  functions,  or  tliosc  of  die  stomach 
and  bowels,  can  also  promote  or  retard  the 
activity  of  die  vis  medtcatrix  naturae.  Confi- 
dence of  ni()vrr\  oftt'ii  LDiiduecs  to  recovery; 
and  extreme  dc&pondeucy  coiiceruiug  the  ten- 
dency of  a  disease  sometimes  leads  to  a  fctal 
result.  Tliis  is  very  conspicuous  in  snnio 
aflectioiis,  as  in  k\exi ;  and  has  often  been 
asserted  to  prevail  in  malignant  disoiden,  par- 
tit  ularly  in  eanepr:  and  some  pnietitioners  are 
l.ons<.^ucnlly  inclined  lo  place  iinplicit  reliance 
on  the  prognostics  in  which  their  patients  are 
disDosed  to  indulge.  Hut  the  example  of 
phthisis,  which  is  in  that  respect  not  singular 
among  chronic  disorders,  may  serte  to  shew 
that  confidence  may  be  even  a  part  of  the 
disease,  arising  fivm  a  moiliid  oonoition  of  the 
sensorium  :  and  we  have  attt  d  patients  in 
lingering  forms  of  fever,  whtcli  ended  bauuily, 
yet  tlut>ughout  the  whole  course  of  udiicn  it 
was  impossible  to  excite  a  ray  of  hone  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient.  In  some  ca^es  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  iever  induces  a  deep  but  temporary 
des^xindencv  of  rrrnvpr\'.  Km  h  with  these 
excejitions,  the  mtliK-ucf  of  die  tnind  over 
disease  should  neNcr  Iil-  overlooked  by  the 
practitioner:  nor  sliouid  lie  forget  to  inenlrate 
tliat  liiiii.  mlluence  of  the  mind,  like  all  the 
mental  actions,  may  by  firm  endeavoois  be  In 
a  great  extent  subjected  to  the  will. 

AtUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISSASKS. — The  diP. 
ferent  period  retjuired  by  ditterent  disorders, 
unassisted  by  medicine,  for  the  production 
of  a  iMttnal  cure,  or,  in  &tal  cases,  for  the 

dtstrurlion  of  lifV,  lia.s  luh'^  Ixcti  tiio  occa- 
sion of  a  general  division  of  diseases  into 
aeuie  and  rArvnic.  Acute  dis^tses  are  eom- 
m'Tifv  :  :t!'iHled  with  severe  and  oliviuus  sym- 

[)loiii.s ;  wlnlsl  chronic  disorders  are  usually 
ess  marked,  and  attended  with  less  suflbring. 
To  these  distinctions  thcru  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions. Dishes  of  short  duration,  and  in 
their  etlectsdestraetive,  aiesometimes  attended 
with  few  symptoms  of  the  mischief  they  are 
effecting  in  the  brain,  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the 
intestine;  and  dis(-ascs  hIow  in  iheir  progrraa 
are  often  accompanied  with  sufferings  of  a  very 
severe  kind. 

In  acute  disorders  there  is,  except  in  rare 
instauceg,  warning  sufficient  to  guide  the 
practitioner;  but  in  chronic  diseases  the  most 
extensive  injury  sometimes  proceeds  undi.sco- 
vered  until  the  discoveiy  is  useless.  Acute 
inftanunatioD,  for  instanee,  can  sddom  be 
overlooked  ;  bm  chronic  inflammation  is  fre- 
quently unnoticed  until  some  ol'  its  worst 
effects  on  structure  have  been  wrought  by  long 
continuance.  It  is  no  less  essential  t<>  the 
physician  than  to  the  surgeon  to  be  especially 
mindful,  in  all  obstinate  maladies  Of the  pon^ 
bility  of  serious  disorder. 

Periooicity  and  crises  of  DISEABI!. — 
But  thme  are  ahm  diseases,  acute  as  regards 
their  aeverity,  uid  chnmic  as  segaida  their 
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dumkw,  which  are  what  is  called  rtmittent 
wad  intermittent.    The  sym|>toins  arise  and 

<!»i-liiif  in  a  rcrlaiii  s«rics  and  in  a  certain 
time;  Uien  di^ppear,  atid  after  a  ctirtaiD  lu- 
lerval  are  renewed.  The  class  of  fevers  re- 
markalily  cxfiihits  all  the  peculiarities  f)f  n-- 
ttisiiiuii  and  intermission ;  and  these  wiU  be 
described  under  the  head  of  Fcvbk.  In  this 
pcni  nti  vifw  it  mav  bo  surtic  irnt  to  mpntion, 
tJiat  in  our  cotmiKiii  cununued  fevem  there  is 
gmeially  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  iu  the 
space  of  twenty-fonr  hoiins,  an  ob>t  r\  ul)l(» 
misiiion  or  marked  iilkviation  of  titt:  letirile 
qrmptoma.  It  is,  however,  in  many  cases  not 
very  striking;  and  it  is  always  kas  striking  in 
diis  conntiy  than  in  those  ieven  of  wanner 
climates  to  whicli  the  observers  have  agreed  li> 
give  lite  name  of  icmittents.  in  one  class  of 
fieven,  sufficiently  fiuniliar  to  th«  pnurtttioneis 
cif  marshy  countries,  the  n  ini^sion  is  so  marked 
and  of  such  continuance  as  to  be  detiominittetl 
an  mtermUum^  Each  paroxysm  of  an  inters 
mitting^  fr-vrr  nr  a^ruf  has  a  precise  betrinninc, 
middle,  ami  oikI,  with  an  unquestionable  ces- 
aation  Aw  a  u\w,  after  which  a  new  {laroiysm 
is  commenced.  The  intermission  is  never  of 
less  length  tlmu  some  hours ;  it  is  often  twenty- 
four,  and  not  unfiequently  forty-eight. 

Not,  however,  in  fevers  alone  have  these 
well-known  but  unenplnined  circumstances  of 
inti  rmission  and  remis'^ion  been  obser\-ed;  di- 
urnal remissions  are  distinguishable  in  eveiy 
attack  of  inflammation.  Tliere  are  periods  of 
thf  day  or  night  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
less  severe,  and  other  periods  in  which  there  is 
an  exaoerhaliott.  £ven  some  inflanunatory 
affections  arc  intermittent,  of  which,  perhaps, 
rheumatism  is  the  most  frequent  example; 
although  pleuritic  and  other  innanunationtnaTe 
been  descrilx  d  as  assiiiniii„'  the  same  character. 

An  interiuilteiu  form  of  attsick  may  very 
oonunonly  l)e  observed  in  many  of  the  dtsonlem 
usually  called  nervous  or  spasmodic ;  a*!  in 
hvstena,  epilepsy,  and  nervous  asthma.  Close 
obsenaticn  will  occasionidly  detect  regularity 
in  the  attacks  of  epilepsy,  where  slight  innuiry 
would  not  cause  it  to  be  suspected.  We  have 
siiiiictrints  fmmd  the  alternate  fits  corropoi  d- 
ing  in  point  of  time,  and  the  paro^^sms  very 
norly  obserring  two  distinct  periods ;  so  as 
to  be  somewhat  analourous,  only  witli  much 
longer  intenniasionS|  to  what  is  (^led  a  double 
tertnui.  Tlte  same  intermissioa,  more  or  leu 
n-tnilar,  and  ofieii  with  considerable  inten'als, 
prevails  iii  a  great  iiuml>er  of  cases  of  maniacal 
affection. 

Tlif"  intermissions  in  these  instances  appear 
iiometimes  to  be  asjiocuitcd  willi  periodic^ 
changes,  not  apfmciable  exc  ept  in  their  efl^cts, 
in  the  nervous  system  itself.  At  other  times 
there  is  a  manifest  periodica!  excitement  of  the 
vascular  system ;  but  whether  a  primary  ex- 
citement or  not,  the  progress  of  physiological 
and  pathological  knowledge  will  atone  dtscorer. 
Tl»e  ancient  cultivalors  of  medicine  attached 
oonsiderable  itnportauce  to  the  periodicity  of 
inflammatory  affections,  evM  of  the  slifffatest 
kind ;  believinfj  t1:at  whatever  moasiin  s  were 
employed,  they  would  run  a  certain  course, 


mitigated  peihaps,  but  not  pranatoiely  brought 
to  a  termination.    Both  with  respect  to  these 

and  to  llie  fehrile  disorders,  et  rtiun  days  were 
believed  more  favourable  to  a  termination  of 
Ae  malady  than  otbeis,  or  even  to  its  amdio* 
ration.  Tlicse  were  called  critical  days.  If 
the  disorder  did  not  Ix^in  to  decline,  or  alta> 
gether  decline,  on  one  of  those  days,  the  hope 

of  the  pratlitiont-r  ^^•as  tninsfrrrrd  to  a  future 
critical  day,  ov  tiltiipmg  one  or  two  days,  and 
sometimes  a  greater  number.  Unftvouiable 
changes  were  alleged  -to  occur  on  the  same 
days  in  bad  cases.  For  a  belief  sanctioned  by 
the  acute  obsen'ation  of  the  Greeks,  and  more 
or  less  cherished  by  almost  cveiy  sect  up  m 
the  present  day,  H  mast  at  least  be  said  t1»t 
I'  l  must  1)0  some  slrorii;  fouiidati^>n.  Yet  (Hi 
iew  })omis  are  modern  authorities  more  at  va> 
rianoe;  some  tvtaining^  the  old  foith  pure  and 
unmixed;  some  admitting  it  with  resermions ; 
and  some  reading  it  a.s  a  veneiable  but  a 
groundless  prejudice.  VN  c  are  not  nflakl  to 
confess  that  imr  indixidual  olisenatinn  inclines 
us  to  rank  amuiig  llie  belie%-ers;  aitliough  at 
the  ."ame  time  we  acknowledge  the  insttlBcieiK-j 
of  individual  observatioa  on  a  qnestiosi  of  this 
nature. 

There  is  some  anal<^  between  these  peri- 
odic movements  of  disease,  and  the  )>eriodicat 
petfermanoe  of  certain  of  the  healthy  func- 
tions, although,  as  regards  several  of  tlie  latter, 
the  effect  is  commonly  ascribed  to  habit. 
desire  for  food,  however,  and  ^t  for  sleep, 
which  may  be  looke<1  upon  as  indications  of 
an  approach  to  a  state  of  exhaustion  in  some 
port  m  the  system,  are  found  to  recur  within 
a  certain  period  in  all  ;  whilst  in  the  instance 
of  tiie  utenne  functiuns  m  tbe  female,  and  in 
tlie  frequent  examples  of  inconveniences  re- 
sulting from  a  pkthnnr  ^t:ito  ,>f  x\^(.  blood- 
vessseU,  there  isacertiun  erieci  produced  within 
a  given  and  exact  time,  and  witli  which  habit 
can  have  nothing  to  do.  Again,  in  a!nio>-i  ail 
sli^'ht  but  iiul  very  transient  disorders,  tlitre  is 
an  idtemation  of  excitement  and  depression, 
"a  good  day  and  a  bad  day;"  and, during 
oonvaleseence,  particularly  from  fever,  we  have 
oflen  noticed  the  trrent  distiactness  of  thll  IB' 
termittent  or  periodical  character. 

As  from  the  eariiest  cnhivatian  of  medidne- 
it  was  observed  that  some  })eculiar  circum- 
stance or  state  of  the  body  accompanied  the 
soltttioci  of  many  diseases,  or  preceded  and, 
as  it  were,  announced  their  fiivonrahle  i>siie, 
or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  their  termination  lu 
death ;  these  circumstances  or  states  came  to 
be  spoken  of  as  (onstitutmg  what  was  called 
a  crmHf  (from  x^i'^t^,  judgment,)  and  the  days 
on  which  dwy  were  most  generally  found  to 
take  place  were  termed  critical  days.  Tliis 
language  still  prevaib,  even  among  those  who 
are  less  inclined  than  ourselves  to  credit  the 
ordinary  restriction  of  such  oocunenoes  to  di»- 
tinct  periods. 

Certain  chani:es,  oflen  noticed  as  precedii^ 
death,  more  especially  in  chrouic  diseases, — 
hiccup  for  instance, — and  which  are  tbne* 
fore  considiTe«l  and  called  critical,  do  also, 
if  any  ^th  may  be  reposed  in  popular  ubs^ 
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varinn,  V>rni'rtrnt'S  rocur,  increase,  or  altfriiato 
wiUi  oUier  ctiUcal  changes,  at  |>erK>ds  answer* 
iag  to  that  t*ti«n  tibe  fint  wwoitigr  of  that  kind 
appeared.  If  physicians  place  no  reliance  on 
such  testimooy,  we  are  iuclineil  partly  to  M~ 
Irihute  it  to  their  being  seldom  long  enga$^d 
ill  watching  maladies  nt  \ht  Ucd-siilc,  where 
the  seuses  and  thoughts  naturally  become  con- 
centfaied  on  the  events  of  the  sick  duunber 
alone.  Our  own  observation  in  the  course  of 
country  practice,  and  in  cases  where  circum- 
Mances  nave  occasioned  our  attendance  to  be 
close  and  protracted,  has,  we  must  candidly 
own,  gone  some  way  to  corroborate  the  po- 
pular evidence  on  llicsc  points,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  nature  to  be  made  ^miliar  to 
those  whose  chief  knowledge  of  disease  is 
arcniired  in  formal  consultiifions,  or  in  daily 
visits  to  the  wards  of  public  institutions.  No 
harm  can  arise,  at  all  events,  from  directing 
the  prnctitinnrr's  nttcntinn  tn  a  subject  which 
can  only  be  investig:ited  by  a  clusc  attention  to 
all  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  sickness. 

in  the  prrn^fss  of  a  fever,  the  rcovpry  or 
the  falal  ttrmination  are  doubtless  otlcii  pre- 
ce<led  by  some  new  action  exemplified  in  tlie 
state  of  the  bowels  or  of  the  skin.  The 
sweating  stage  of  an  intermiltent  will  occur 
to  every  reader  a'*  an  example ;  but  analogous 
phenomena  oAen  duuracterise  those  feveis 
whidi  are  denominated  continued.  Some  are 
also  (lisfin^'iiishcd  bv  criiical  eruptions,  of 
wliich  the  appearance  relieves  the  feurile  state. 
Certain  conditions  of  tfie  colsneotts  or  lespi- 
nitiiry  functions,  productive  of  a  picnliiir 
odour  of  the  breath  or  perspiration,  are  well 
known  to  practitionen  as  inaicatiTe  of  an  ag- 
gravated malady. 

InHammatory  disorders  sometimes  sud- 
denly* and  hanpily  terminate  on  the  siipeit> 
vention  of  catfuirsis ;  whilst  tJie  common  ter- 
mination of  inflammation  in  absces.s  is  itself 
often  spoken  of  as  critical ;  so  that  to  this  day 
we  hear  of  ( nidc  abscesses,  of  the  digestion 
of  the  pus,  ;iud,  among  the  older  members 
of  the  profession,  of  the  (oi  ticm  ctf  lln-  inalter. 
Nervous  afiectioos,  dependent  probablj  in 
such  cases  on  a  plethonc  state  of  portions  of 
tlie  nervous  system,  often  for  a  time  disajipcar 
immediately  after  an  attack  of  epistaxts,  or, 
in  females,  on  die  appearance  of  the  catamenia 
after  suppression.  Tlie  acression  and  the  de- 
parture of  a  paroxysm  ol  hysteria  or  of  a-stluna 
IS  sometimes  marked  by  a  copious  How  of 
liin])iil  urine;  and  a  very  free  excretion  of 
luucu^  from  the  bronchial  membrane  forms 
the  common  and  true  crmn  of  the  asthnatie 
fit.  Countless  illustrations  might  be  arrumn- 
hited,  but  no  one  conversant  with  disea^sc  can 
have  failed  to  remark  (hem. 

According  to  doctrines  now  very  httle  re- 
garded, these  and  numerous  other  phenomena 
acquired  an  additional  iinporiance  from  )>*  iri<^ 
considered  indicative  of  the  successful  or  un- 
successful results  of  a  supposed  struggle  in 
the  system  f  :  expulsion  of  a  morbific 
matter;  a  .Niip^io:»ition  which,  in  many  cases, 
is  su  ihr  from  being  in  any  degne  unphiloso- 
phical,  thai  it  icsta  on  fiuSta  too  plain  and  of 


too  frequent  occurrence  to  admit  of  the  least 
dispute.  The  terms  crudity,  digestion,  and 
coction,  have  however  been  conveniently  laid 
aside,  as  communicativa  of  a  sense  whioi  was 

not  sufliciently  exact. 

The  days  on  winch  tlie  critical  events  are  to 
be  expected  have  been  A-ariously  named  by 
difterent  observers.  This  di.screp«iicy,  anrl^ 
indeed,  the  chief  diflSculty  in  ascertaining,  by 
actual  observation  at  the  bed-side,  the  truth 
or  incorrectness  of  the  ancient  belief,  arise 
fipom  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  uncertainty 
so  often  existing  respecting  Uie  day  on  which 
any  given  disease  actually  commenced.  In 
fevers,  the  first  day  is  sometimes  sufficiently 
marked,  but  not  uncommouly  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  when  the  genoal  disocder  was 
really  advanced  to  the  febrile  condition,  ^^'e 
should  ourselves  venture  to  direct  the  aiteii- 
tionof  those  anxious  to  investigate  tliis  curious 
subject,  to  the  third,  fifth,  seventli,  eleventh, 
fourteenth,  and  twentietli  days  of  our  common 
fev«rs;  and  we  think  their  attentioD  will  not 
go  quite  tinrewnrded. 

The  physician  will,  perhaps,  find,  that  in  a 
considerable  pioportion  of  cases  of  continued 
fever,  his  services  are  Arst  deemed  necessary 
on  tlie  third  day  of  fever,  in  consequence  of 
symptoms  indicative  of  a  serious  disorder  then 
first  oecoming  obserrdble  to  the  frieuds  of  tiie 
patient.  Judicions  treatment  will  often  assist 
in  brin.;inL'  about  a  favourable  change  on  the 
fiftli  or  ^venth^  or  a  decided  impruvcoieot 
will  occur  between  Ae  elevendi  and  tlie  four* 
teenth  day ;  or  be  postponed  until  about  the 
twentieth.  Without  atiiecting  rigid  eyiskcta^ 
in  respect  to  these  days,  or  atuu  hing  extrava- 
gant importance  to  tlu  iii,  we  have  certainly 
thought  ourselves  jusiilteil  in  these  conclusions 
respecting  them,  by  observations  made  in  cir- 
cumst;mre"s  not  unfavourable  to  precise  and 
uudisturbed  observation.  The  principle  as- 
sumed is  one  which  in  numerous  citses  of 
disieaM  is  pnfectiy  undeniable — that  certain 
morbid  procei«'«es  are  for  the  most  part  effiwted 
in  definite  periods  of  time. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  nresent  work  to 
collect  the  curiosities  of  meaical  literature; 
and  we  have  therefore  briefly  diMtiissed  ihi-j, 
amons<;  other  subjects,  on  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  prolong  ingenious  discussion.  The 
pt-.i(  t/eal  ap]iliration  of  the  doctrine  of  a  crisis 
IS  obvious.  Its  observation  may  comluee  to 
exact  prognosis;  an  ait  so  diliicult  and  decep- 
tious,  that  all  prudent  physicians  ,idvis<-  tliat 
the  prognostic  should  be  guardt-tl  wttli  u  earc 
that  may,  in  all  ca'^es,  cause  it  "  to  quadrate 
widi  the  event but  at  the  .same  time  an  art 
in  which  llie  observant  practitioner  wondeN 
fully  excels  tliose  whose  notice  of  the  turns 
and  changes  of  maladies  is  less  diligent. 
Moreover,  if  a  disease  ordinarily  terminates  in 
some  specitic  wav,  or  in  some  sjiccific  crisis, 
the  induction  of  that  particular  crisis  t)ecomes 
a  wise  indication  fbr  the  guidance  of  the  prac- 
titioner, although  it  will  often  be  found  that 
art  cannot  accomplish  more  than  an  ineffectual 
imitation  of  those  critical  evolvtioos  whida 
Mlare  wants  the  power  to  (Ctfcm. 
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Uenides  the  pmprrty  inhi-n  rit  in  fho  body 
which  may  be-  as<iuiiK-«l  nt  many  luslaiiteii 
cf  periodicity  to  he  the  pnmary  CBiiie,  there 
is  an  cvitlfnt  pctioilH  al  iiillufiitf  exertcr!  n^*  r 
many  Ui.il<nlas  l>y  ctrtinii  cnmbinattons  ol 
tempenturo,  rooiattire^  electncity,  and  other 
atrnosiilivrical  nn>j>ertii'S,  at  difli'reiit  seo-son* 
of  the  year.  Inert  are  UKlividuals  who  in  the 
the  s|»ring  of  each  yeer  become  maniacal ; 
otbeo  ID  whom  the  heat  of  the  summer  aeemt 
to  prodooe  the  aame  tmhappy  eflfect,  and  who 
are  wHI  in  the  wintt-r.  A  teti'lnu  v  t<i  vrnml 
fever  is  very  common  m  dehcaie  women  ;  and 
en  ntrcravated  dys]ie|)sia,  ansint;  from  gastrte 
uinl  luti'stiiial  11  riliit mil,  is  t!ic  fr«f]u»iit  prt- 
cursor,  and  apparently  the  excitmg  cauK  of 
many  of  the  fevers  of  autumn,  which  are  so 
cnmmanly  termed  bilious;  and  VMth  which 
some  individuals  are  regularly  attiickeU  every 

Un-  iiifliU'iK  ('  fif  {he  licavenlv  b<Klu',s  on  tlie 
cx»rporfal  aclioiis  uf  the  btiii^s  mliabiime 
planet,  the  lunar  and  u>l-lunar  intiiit  iio  s, 
once  so  reverently  regarded,  have  been  for 
•one  time  {Ktst  so  often  the  subject  of  ridicule, 
as  to  make  almost  any  allusion  to  them  liable 
to  the  same  leoepuoo.  it  would,  however,  be 
difficult  to  shew,  to  the  fint  place,  any  very 
good  reaiton  wliy  animal  bodic?«  should  l^e 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  masses  capa- 
ble of  acting  on  luve  portions,  or  on  the 
whole  of  the  t'lntx'  on  which  thry  Iivi> ;  and 
abundant  teHtmiuny,  aldiouuh  not  always,  it 
nrast  lie  confessed,  very  conclusive,  m^t 
be  collfTtfff  in  favour  of  views  which  have 
been  too  entirely  discarded.  That  a  lutuUic 
should  be  under  ranv  inlluences  is  an  opinion 
now  seldom  mentioned  but  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  complacently  contrasting  the  wisdom 
of  the  pr<  V.  Ill  time  with  the  credulity  of  the 
past.  Vet  of  lltose  who  have  the  chaige  of 
lunatics  we  hate,  we  think,  found  the  majoritv 
disj)osed  to  believi-  a.->  th<  :r  fort  fatlu  rs  did. 
The  determinattoa  of  all  questions  of  this 
kind  ivqutres  such  lonff  and  patient  ohaei^ 
vatinii  ;  tlu  n-  arc  so  niaiiy  collatrmi  sourrcs 
of  deception,  and  tlie  exceptions  appear  to  be 
so  fiiequent;  that  it  is  to  be  feared  unuddnd 
will  loni:  rontimip  to  content  thrmsr-lvrs  with 
unwcighed  as<iertions  on  Uie  one  hand,  and 
indolent  and  contemptuous  incredulity  on  the 
other. 

NosoLOCv. — Itwas  our  lutentiua  to  conclude 
this  article  with  a  view  of  the  different  urrange- 
maU*  of  diseases  which  had  been  made  by  suc- 
cessive physicians  since  Aneteus  first  divided 
them  into  acute  and  chronic,  unless,  as  is 
sometimes  stated,  Asclepiades  is  to  be  ooo- 
stdcfcd  as  hairing  been  the  first  deviser  of 
nosology,  many  of  his  difinitions  beinu'  re- 
tained by  CkIius  Aurelianus.  Galen,  bow- 
ever,  mentions  Mnesithens,  who  lived  tJltet 
Hippocrates,  as  having  distinguished  himself 
by  the  classification  of  maladies. 

Conceding  that  the  use  of  all  nosological 
simlics  i*!  really  liniitiMl  to  the  schools,  and  that 
tu  tlic  practitioner  tliey  afibrd  no  immediate 
aid.  It  is  yet  not  uninteresting  to  see  the  way 
in  which  some  of  th«  gmlast  men  who  have 


ever  cultivnliil  phytic  hfivc  attempted  tn  re- 
duce the  innumenddf  liiM  r-^iiu  >-  ot  iIisc';ls«'  u»to 
something  like  order.    N     i     iwtll  on  their 
diMHums  into  tlin^r  of  t!ic  solub  and  fluids; 
into  internal  and  cxienul ;  into  idiopathic  and 
synpntbetic ;  into  praiopatliie  axn  dcnieeo- 
pathtc ;   into  hereditary,  congenital,  and  » 
quirud ;   into   tliose  of  infancy,  childhood, 
adult,  and  old  a<;e ;  into  tliose  attacking  men 
and  women;  into  the  salutary,  the  benign, 
the  malignant,and  the  pemictowi;  and  without 
iiisisiin^  \  tiii-rniiitly  on  the  iinportanci-  of  the 
divisioiui  into  curable,  iocunible,  and  fiual; 
or,  with  regard  to  the  seasons,  into  the  Temsl, 
tliose  of  sumnuT,  tlit:  autumnal,  and  those 
ot  wuiter;  or  mto  the  sporadic  and  popular; 
or  into  febrile  and  non-lebrile ;  or  sthenic,  or 
asthenic ;  or  general  and  local :  and  passing 
over  many  oilier  refinements  of  a  like  kind, 
too  <^len  based  on  erronemis  theories; — it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  ffjrget  the  eminent  services 
of  Suuvages,  tl^e  tlrst  of  the  modem  nosok>- 
gists,  (1731,)  and  tlie  frequent  n  ft  ronces  to 
whose  writings  in  this  work  sufliciently  shew 
the  esttnmtion  w  which  he  b  yet  held.  The 
celebrated  Linnaeus  also,  in  I "(>:},  cixb  avound 
to  arrange  diseases  with  the  same  regulan^ 
widi  which  he  classed  the  objects  of  botany, 
but  willi  Ifss  siirrr -s.    Amoji  j  tin  classes  of 
Sauvages  wt^re  anlielations,  v^eakiiess,  pains, 
and  discharges,  all  of  which  are  usually  bat 
th(;f^(c^f  f'f  f!iv-'  ;i<f>.    In  the  aminv:cmi-nt  of 
Linna:us,  ieven»  and  syphilis  are  placed  toge- 
ther, on  Um»  ground  that  both  are  oonln- 
gious. 

In  the  more  complete  attempt  of  Dr. Cullen, 
praised,  and  just^  pmised,  as  an  cstiiaable 

work  by  bin  successor,  Dr.  Gregory,  catarrh 
and  dysentery  are  placed  together,  because 
both  are  profluvia,  or  discharges.  Dr.  Cul- 
len's  nosMoeical  arrangement  was  suooeeded 
by  tliat  of  M.  Pinel,  whidt  became  as  general 
in  the  French  schools  as  that  of  Cullt n  had 
been  in  England.  The  arrangements  of  Sa- 
gar,  Macbride,  Bai^r,  Daniel,  J.  P.  Fnnk, 
Sprengel,  UufeUnd,  and  many  others,  in  wliat- 
ever  estimation  they  were  once  held,  or  what- 
ever merit  they  possess,  are  now  seldom  re- 
frm  J  to  except  by  the  ciiri(  Even  Cul- 
len's  nosology  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
schools  of  London ;  and  Swediaur,  who  tried 
to  improve  it,  is  no  Ixttor  rrrapni><rni) 
Among  tlie  uosoloi^xsis  who  have  pushed  tiic 
science  to  extremes,  Vitet  is  sometimes  alluded 
to,  as  placing  in  his  sixth  class,  or  diseases 
of  evacuatum,  and  in  its  fourth  order,  ftf  org<h- 
nised  bodies,  accouchement,  avortement — 
making  pregnancy  a  disease,  **  beginning  in 
conception,  and  ending  hi  delivery." 

The  name  of  the  celebrated  John  Hrown 
demands,  at  least,  a  passing  attention.  Di- 
viding all  disorders  into  sthenic  and  asthcnie, 
bt;  t'sUihlislit^l  on  that  bold  fmmrl  itinn  a  sup«r- 
structure  uf  phy^iic  6u  iugeuiou»,  iliat,  great  as 
its  defects  were,  and  great  the  ptSiCtieai  enors 
into  which  they  led,  thiy  I"ti_'  numrtwl  the 
regards  and  admiration  of  many  of  tlie  most 
famous  schools  of  £im»pe. 

With  .mois  attentlQii  to  the  nalunl  pfaMO- 
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inena  of  the  human  IkhU  ,  with  more  practic.il 
experience  aud  wisUom,  but  at  tlie  wune  time 
with  s  freer  indulgence  of  fency,  Damin 
ailcinpttd  a  lu'w  arran<4emcnt  of  cii»tri>t>s  rti 
the  Zoauomiu;  a  wurk  in  whuli,  :tiiii<ii>t  a 
great  v;u-iely  of  matter  of  very  various  %alue, 
the  stuilciil  wiW  fiiul  many  practical  obser- 
vations indicative  of  the  penetration  and  genius 
of  it*  distinguished  author. 

Dr.  nurtholoinew  Parr,  the  auihor  of  the 
London  Medical  Dictionary,  a  wotk  of  great 
merit,  aud  full  of  practical  information,  at- 
tempted to  tmprove  the  noiology  of  Cuilen, 
hot  little  WW  gained  by  the  attempt.  Inflam- 
matiuii^  constitute  his  sctoiid  class,  and  in  it 
we  iiud  pblhigis.  In  tlie  prufluvia  we  meet 
with  cholem  and  diabetes.  In  the  suppress 
gorii,  or  suppressed  functions,  we  find  con- 
itipatiou,  and  astluna,  and  juindice,  aud  thirst* 

These  obvious  inconvenieiices  of  artificial 
classificrition,  which  so  many  able  persons  have 
l)een  so  liule  able  to  avoid,  shew  in  an  un- 
answerable  manner  the  inutili^  of  such  di- 
visions. If  we  were  disposed  to  ridicule  tlie 
sciC'Uce  of  nosology  a]to^ct}ler,  we  mii^ht  dwell 
on  the  nosology  of  Dr.  Parkinson,  who  di-. 
vided  all  diseases  into  hyperbiosis  and  cato- 
biosi.<t,  and  hoped  to  obliteittte  the  term 
fever  irom  nosological  laiiguage;"  or  we  might 
turn  to  the  chemical  nosology  of  M.  Baames, 
of  Montyx'Hier,  who  classified  mahdiea  as 
caloriniM'd,  oxygenised,  hydro'^'f  nised,  azoti- 
ai!i«d,  and  phospborenised.  But  any  forthcr 
consideatioii  of  the  aufajeat  would  be  of  Utile 
use  to  readers  of  any  class. 

If  any  anangement  is  likely  to  be  useful  in 
a  pneti«l  point  of  view,  il  would  seem  to  be 
either  that  of  dbeases  according  to  the  portn, 
or  the  j'uHCltoni  which  they  respectively  iiu>»t 
affect.  The  former  is  die  arrangement  followed 
by  the  present  profesxw  of  the  pnictice  of  phy- 
sic in  tlie  London  University ;  and  the  latter  was 
followed  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  same 
chair.  By  observiflig  either  of  these  methods, 
the  student's  prKtial  knowledge  seems  most 
likely  to  become  conveniently  anil  UM'fully 
arranged,  so  as  to  be  retained  witli  the  greatest 
certainty,  «nd  lefewed  to  with  the  greatest 
facility;  the  first  nqi  ry  of  a  ptactitioiier  who 
is  investigating  Um  caso  of  a  patient,  beii^ 
conoeinini;  the  part  or  fiinction  afTected. 
Some  affections,  as  fi^ver,  being  of  a  general 
character,  are  cuuveuieiitiy  placed  in  a  distinct 
deas.  Ilie  specious  exactness  of  an  ammgc- 
ment  propos^'d  hy  Dr.  Young,  the  learned 
autlior  of  the  Introduction  to  Medical  Literature, 
never  sutKced  to  bring  into  general  notice  a 
i^stem  which  was  seen,  at  tlie  first  glance, 
to  he  without  any  practical  utility ;  and  the 
same  general  objec  tion  may  well  excuse  our 
dwelling  upon  or  detailing  any  particular  sys- 
tem in  a  work  like  the  present  Hie  func- 
tional arnin<.;emenl  ailoptwi  hv  Dr.  Ma<nn 
Good  might  deiserve  ^larticular  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  repuUtion  of  its  author,  weie  it 
not  that  his.  increJiliV'  jiroili^alil v  of  harharous 
mtjilicul  Icnn^  liui^  utiule  hia  uu^uluti^ical  ar- 
rangement, if  not  quite  confused  and  uiiintel- 
ligibl^  at  least  such  as  to  defy  the  effiMrts  of 


the  strongest  and  most  retentive  memory. 
Having  ouraelves  auempted  a  plan  much 
less  ambitious,  and,  as  we  believe,  much 

more  useful,  it  adbrds  us  no  smalt  g  ati- 
huition  to  tiiid  that  tlie  principle  of  that 
which  in  followed  by  a  teacher  of  so  hii;h  and 
desencd  a  reputation  as  Dr.  Elliot.sou,  is  as 
nearly  as  pojwible  the  same.  Tlie  only  object 
of  anv  consequence  which  it  was  ever  pre* 
tended  that  nosology  could  effect,  is  tlie  ac- 
curate discrimination  of  diseiiscs.  This  can- 
not be  tantiht  by  short  definitions,  but  by  full, 
and  careful,  and  collated  descriptions :  and  in 
Older  that  such  descriptions  may  be  readily 
made  and  remenil>ere«l,  we  ht  lieve  that  ar- 
zaogement  of  diseases  to  be  the  best  which 
causes  those  which  afiect  die  same  organ  to 
be  bmnijht  close  to-etfier.  Their  resenil>!ance?« 
may  thus  be  best  compared,  and  tiieir  differ- 
ences best  olmerved ;  of  which  the  remit  will 
he,  th.it  facility  and  accuracy  of  dinsnrois 
which  so  greatly  contribute  to  distininii-'^h  one 
practitioner  from  another;  and,  indeed,  with- 
out which,  no  man,  his  learning  or  his 
science  wlisit  they  may,  csin  ever  practice  phy- 
sic with  iuecess  or  satis&ctioii. 

(J.  Coiu>U^,J 

DISINFECTION.— This  word,  being  in 
some  degree  new  to  our  hmguagCy  is  here 
used  to  expvess  the  operations  by  which  we 
altenijif  t<i  ilear  llie  air  and  other  Ixxlies  fixjin 
the  contamination  of  certain  minute  particle, 
some  perceivable  by  the  seme  of  smell,  othem 
not  to  lie  tlui.s  reco'.:niscd,  but  all  producing 
deleterious  etiects  on  liie  human  svstem.  Of 
those  perceptible  to  the  aeuA  of  tnidl  the 
chemical  cjualities  are  in  ceneral  more  or  les^ 
known  to  us ;  of  those  too,  which  are  not  to 
be  tlius  perceived,  we  poaseas  some  chemical 
knowledge;  but  of  others  we  know  nothing 
excepting  their  deleterious  effects  on  tlie  hu- 
man system,  and  occasionally  on  that  of  in- 
ferior animals.  (See  Impcctioii.) 

However  various  the  sources  of  eontamlm- 
tion,  the  means  which  have  been  resorted  to 
for  their  correction  are  reducible  to  three 
heads ;  fiiat,  dihitiwt,  with  pure  air,  die  a^ 
mosphere  of  the  infected  apartment  or  place; 
secondly,  the  admixture  of  certain  gaseous 
matters  with  such  an  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
decompose  the  infecting  particlp"? ;  or  attemprt- 
ing  to  divest  die  atmosphere  ot  them  by  sub- 
stances which  have  an  absorbim^  power;  thirdlyt 
clearing,  by  washing,  cleansinsr,  and  e\po?<ure 
to  the  air  and  to  disinfecting  uj;cuts»  liie  solid 
matters,  such  as  bed  and  body  clothes,  the 
walbof  apartments,  &c.  of  the  noxious  mat- 
ters with  which  they  might  infiMt  the  atmo- 
sphere hy  slowly  giving  llicm  out  to  it. 

1.  Diluting  with  uuie  air  (for  the  means 
of  aeeompliuinf  wnich  see  VBKnt.ATtoN) 
is  the  measure  which,  in  all  cases  admit- 
ting of  correction,  merits  the  most  con- 
ftdaice,  and  without  which  alt  other  means 
are  nugatory.  It  is  the  sole  prnccodintr  re- 
soued  lo  in  cases  in  which  the  uliaosphere  of 
aiiy  place  is  rendenU  deleterious  to  life  by  the 
adioDniiue  of  coosideiable  quantities  of  nosioiis 
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V  1^'".  a<  rjf  rarhotiic  acid  j)m<iii(  ■  li  ?>y  vinous 
it-mumUtiOH,  the  combuitUon  uf  chanxjui,  or 
the  decompiMtion  of  ve</etable  inatten  in  a 
tle>*ip  jil;if  f  -,  fir  nf  '  ;irhiirflte<l  liviln»mn,  which 
is  iMC'M-siutialiy  so  copiously  evolvt;il  iu  imU 
mine?*;  or  where  the  wholcHomenest  of  the  air 
is  itni^aircd  Minpiv  hv  tdc  fl*  tiiiri|r,n  of  its 
MXygdi,  afi  occun>  in  tlic-  acici  teniientation ;  or 
where  gieitt  numben  of  perMus  an  aMemUed 
in  a  place  coin|)amtivt'Iy  small. 

2.  'Ilie  dt><c)ni|>oMtion  of  the  iiiferting  par- 
ticles has  bt«o  attempted  from  an  early  i»eriod. 
l<arge  fires  were  formerly  kindled  in  the  streets 
of  a  town  where  pntilence  was  prevailini;,  with 
this  vi<  \v;  liiit  ii  -eems  more  than  questionable 
wlietliCT  tiicy  (an  iu  such  a  situation  produce 
any  beneficial  effect  whatever,  and  by  enlight- 
OOe<l  |M  (iplf  tlif  V  are  now  entirely  aUindoned. 
In  a  limited  quaniiiv  of  air,  however,  as  in  an 
apaitment,  or  the  bold  of  a  veasd,  they  may 
Ikj  useful,  not  l>v  a<  trtiLr  clir  inically  on  mia^s- 
inala,  but  a:i  a  ventilrUiut;  pn>ceis,  by  causin)^ 
a  current  of  air  in  such  situations ;  the  heated 
and  effn^pf^uofitlv  liulil  nir  ascendiiifr  tliroiiah 
tile  chiaiuey  ur  iiuy  ajtcilure  which  may  exist, 
and  being  replacx^d  by  a  fxtrtion  of  that  from 
the  exterior.  Tlie  firing  of  ijuiijHiwder  in  the 
o|>eti  air,  which  has  been  occ-asionally  resortetl 
to,  seems  destitute  of  any  eflect,  for  we  (  annot 
expect  anv  beneficial  chemical  action  from  the 
azote,  caroonic  acid,  sulpltate  and  sulphniet  of 
[wita^li,  whu  h  art  iH  pnxlucts ;  neitlu  r  can 
tiiere  be  hoped  from  it  any  nwvement  of  the 
atmosphere  sufficiently  s^enenil  to  be  4^  service; 
but  in  a  liniittil  s|>.u< ,  h\  oxjiaiuling  the  air, 
it  may  cerUiiuLy  cauM;  it  to  be  replaced  by  a 
portion  of  the  cooler  and  more  condensed  ex- 
ternal ;iir.  riiiiii..'atioiis  with  certain  aromatic 
suhsUimxs,  as  cainplior,  benzoin,  ftic.,  have 
«njoyed  a  degree  of  n  nutation  probably  Ull> 
merited,  and  founded  solely  on  tlieir  property 
of  dis-^uiMug  unpleasant  odours ;  but  tliey  are 
now  .<(u|)erseded  by  measures  deemed  more 
scientific,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

Quiek-lh$te. — This  sttMtance,  betides  its 
wtll-known  property  of  absorbing  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  copiously  evolved  from  putre- 
fying masses,  appears,  too,  to  absorb  oUier 
t;a.«  s  \Nhich  are  the  rt-suli  of  [iiitrcfartion ;  at 
least  It  lias  the  quality  of  correcting  offensive 
odours.  ¥nm  its  power  in  this  way,  and 
probably  from  a  supposition  lliat  it  decompose.'! 
or  absorbs  miasmata,  it  is  usual  to  |K>iir  it  into 
priTies  or  drains  which  emit  oflbnsive  odooia; 
and  when  pestilential  iliseases  are  prevail inir  to 
an  extent  to  cause  t;reat  uiurliiiiiy,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  throw  a  thick  bed  of  this  substance 
over  the  corjjses  iu  tlie  grave  or  trench  in 
which  they  may  be  deposited.  It  is  applied, 
too,  in  the  form  of  whitewash  to  the  walls  of 
apartments,  in  which  penaws  ill  uf  febrile  dis- 
oraers  have  laiui  as  a  securiiy  against  any 
contagious  natter  wUdi  nay  have  adhered  to 
them. 

Octrriia/w^-Hiis  substance,  as  is  vrdi  known 

to  chemists,  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing 
gases,  and  might,  on  this  account,  be  advan- 
tageously employed  to  rid  a  limited  portum  of 
air  of  ^ydKtgen  or  other  oflensiva  nattecB  widi 


which  it  was  impr«>gT»ated.  It  has  tu>l.  hn\vo^or, 
been  employed  m  this  way;  but  the  utility  of 
chaimal  filters  in  divesting  water  of  any  ua-ses, 

IIm  jir>'<In<  tN  I'f  aliim  i!  or\i  Ji-taMi    (!«  ri)ni 

sitiun  with  which  it  is  couiuminated,  has  lung 
been  recognized. 

Aci(/s — Tin  «(■  hav<'  loni;  hern  suji|X>sed  to 
have  the  puvvi:i  ui  devuiin*o.Mrii,'  contagious 
matter,  or  in  some  m<Kle  depriving  it  of  its 
vinilence.  Tlie  well-known  thirvei  vincfiar 
owed  its  popularity  to  this  supposed  prr)j»erty ; 
and  it  is  still  the  custom  to  dip  into  Mm^'ar 
letters  and  papers  which  arrive  from  places 
where  pestilence  is  prevailing.  Clothes  and 
p(K>iIs  of  all  kinds,  coming  from  laz-irettos,  are 
exposed  to  the  vapours  pnnjduced  by  the  alow 
combustion  of  8ul]^ur  (sulpharons  acid).  But 

the  formrr  ht  in'.:  tlioir^lit  to*,  fi  iMt-,  and  the 
latter  liaving  been  found  excee«iuigly  imtatuig 
to  the  lunir**  they  are  rarely  employed  for 
general  disirifrrtin;:  purpose*?;  and  when  acids 
are  iiseti,  either  tlie  tiiurutUc,  ilie  oxymuriatic 
((  hlorine),  or  the  nitrous  is  resorted  to,  though 
the  employment  of  any  of  diem  in  an  inhabited 
a|Kinment  is  not  unattended  with  senous  in- 
convenience  to  patients  and  attendants. 

Muriatic  acia  was  first  employed  by  Guyton 
Mnrv«ra,  in  t?73,  to  disinfect  llie  principal 
cliiin  h  ot'  Dijon,  tJie  air  of  which  haa  bea>me 
so  contaminated  by  the  emanations  from  the 
vaults  below,  fiom  which,  on  account  of  their 
U>i\  crowded  stale,  the  bodies  had  Ix-^-n  le- 
moved,  that  it  was  utterly  unfit  fot  diviiw 
worship.  Vinegar,  aiomatux,  and  the  deAa- 
gration  of  nitre  h  id  hrrn  trir  d  without  effect ; 
but  the  va^KJur  unstng  from  the  decom|)osition 
of  six  jjounds  of  common  salt  by  two  of  eon- 
COntratf<l  siil|ihttric  acid  de]iri\t-d  the  air  in 
one  day  uf  all  unplea»aul  otJour,  aiid  in  four 
days  afterwards  worship  was  performed.  This 
distinguished  phihisopher,  towards  the  close  of 
tlie  same  year,  used  fumigations  of  muriatic 
acid  with  complete  success  for  disinfecting  the 
prison  of  Dijon,  whither  fiever  had  been  im- 
ported fimn  otfier  gaols,  of  so  malifinuit  a 
nature  that  thirt\-<iiiL-  prisoners  had  perisbcd 
from  it  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

The  ]>n>|  ortions  teeommended  are  twelve 
partjt  of  sulpliuric  arid  of  tlie  s|>ecifir  trravity 
17*  to  fifteen  jxirls  of  inuriale  of  stnla,  which 
should  be  slightly  moistene<l  l>efore  the  acid  b 
{loured  upon  it.  If  emplov  t  d  for  disinfecting 
an  uninhabited  place.  Hat  earllien  dishes,  con- 
taining the  mixture,  may  lie  placed  on  a  sand- 
bath,  and  tlie  whole  of  the  acid  may  be  added 
at  once.  If  in  one  occupied  by  paiitnt;*  or 
Others,  all  heat  should  be  disjiensed  with,  and 
the  acid  should  be  added  g^d  ual  ly .  The  latter 
rules  should  be  considered  imperative  in  all 
cases  where  acids  an  enployed  to  disinfeot 
inhabited  places. 

Nitrous  acid  fumigations  were  first  employed 
in  this  t  V  :  and  a  liberal  parliamentary 
grant  wa^  besiuwed  on  Dr.  C'armicbael  Smyth 
H>r  their  applicadon  to  disinfecting  purpoaei, 
whirh  was  regarded  as  a  discovery.  A  prior 
claim  was  subsequently  set  up  for  Dr.  Juhti- 
Stone,  of  Worcester.  The  fumigations  were 
attOOCMfitUy  employed  by  Dr.  Smyth  in  1780^ 
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(or  chccliin;^  the  propr'^^  «>f  a  fi  vor  wliit  h 
prevuilecl  aniont;  ihf  S[kuiisIi  pritiuneni  at  W  in- 
chestcT,  of  uiiom  it  had  destroyed  a  sermth 
p;irt  in  tlire<*  nioiith-'.  Si  vt-ral  oilier  ex:iiiijilf< 
of  their  utibty  in  di2>uiit;t.tiQg  ships  and  hos- 
pitals miglit  readily  be  quoted.  Nitre  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  the  substances  employed  in 
this  mode  of  fiiinii;r<>iion,  and  etpial  p;irts  of 
both  iiis^redients  arc  found  to  the  iiest 
proportions.  'JTbe  combiumion  of  the  salts 
producinff  «  considerable  evolution  of  heat, 
none  should  l>i'  t mjiluyi  rl  to  tlio  (let<>iiij>i>- 
sition.  it  is  calculated  tliat  half  an  ounce  of 
each  ingredient  wiU  luflSoe  to  dninfcct  an 
apartment  of  trn  fyet  in  each  <limeiisi(in,  com- 
prisini;  of  course  a  thousand  cubic  feet ;  and  it 
IS  advised,  in  case  of  our  havin)];  to  apply  the 
method  to  Innjpr  npartmrnts-,  tlint  wt-  >!iould 
multiply  tlie  cups  or  itaucersi  which  contain 
the  iogrediciits,  father  than  introduce  a  lar.MT 
quantity  than  that  mentioiu d  into  one  vessel, 
as  the  red  fumes  disengiigod  might  seriously 
incommode  the  o|»eTator. 

( )x>i;eiiated  muriatic  acid  (chlorine)  was  first 
jiiopn.sed  afl  a  disiniecting  agent  by  Fourcroy 
in  1701.  It  was  soon  after  iiii]>Ui\«il  by 
Cniicluilauk,  of  Woolwich,  and  by  Guy  ton 
Morreftu,  whothotight  it  preferabte  to  all  other 
acids;  and  it  has  siihc  miiti-il  mo>.i  siiffmirf"' 
in  its  fovour.  Tliere  is  an  excellent  and  con- 
cise account,  in  the  eighteenth  vdume  of  the 
Journal  of  Science  nnd  tlip  Art-^,  of  the  difu 
infection  of  the  Milbaiik  i'enuciitiary  liy  Mr. 
Faraday.  To  this  the  reader  is  referred,  as  it 
comprises  thai  i>  necessary  to  Ik-  known  of 
tlie  mode  of  appl)  iiig  fumig:ition,s  of  chlorine 
to  uninhabited  places.  The  following  are  the 
material  points  of  the  process  adopted  by  Mr. 
Faraday.  He  found  that  one  part  by  wci^dit 
of  common  salt,  and  one  part  of  oxyde  of 
manjtanese,  when  acted  upon  by  two  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  previously  mixed  with  one  ]  iart  by 
wi'iclit  of  water,  pnxluced  the  best  rrsults. 
The  salt  was  btuised  down  with  a  mallet  pre- 
Tiously  10  being  mixed  with  die  manf^neee  J 
and  thr  arid  aud  water  were  mixt-d  in  a  wotKlfn 
tub,  and  ulUmtil  to  stand  for  some  hours,  tliat 
the  heat  produced  by  their  combination  might 
!)♦'  dissipated  litfore  they  were  potin»d  on  the 
otiier  ingrtidituu.    Common  red  of  a 

Ibu  fom,  were  used  Ibr  the  fumigation.  TIte 
evolution  of  chlorine  commenced  a  few  mi- 
nutes aiker  the  ingredients  were  mixed  in  ihe 
pan,  and  continued  for  four  days,  no  extra- 
neous h&d  being  employed  in  ihi  operation. 
The  quaiititv  of  matenals  used  was  7001b. 
of  salt,  700lb.  of  oxydi'  of  manganese,  and 
1400lb.  of  sulphuric  acid;  whilst  the  space 
requiring  fumigation  amounted  to  nearly 
3,OU0,0O0  cubic  feel,  and  the  stirfrice  of  the 
walls,  floors,  and  ceUinjjs  was  about  1,200,000 
square  feet.  The  able  arranger  of  the  prooeaa 
is  of  opinion  that  froir.  nrn-  lialf  to  ono-fourth 
of  the  chlorine,  and  c<inscq\iuntly  of  the  ingre- 
dients employed  for  its  production,  wonld  be 
quilp  siifTicient  in  a  buildniK  of  thr  •;iinc  extent, 
for  any  of  ihc  usual  cases  whi  n>  tuiin^auon  is 
required.  Tlie  proportions  recommcnde<l  hy 
Ouyton  Monrean  diflbr  from  those  employe<l 


hv  Mr.  I'anulav.  Thv  fnrrn«^r  philosopher  ad- 
vised that  two  {KUls  i>l  jwwdiTHl  oxyile  of 
manganese  should  be  mixed  with  ten  (Kirts  of 
munatt'  of  sod.!,  and  that  the  mixture  should 
be  acted  upon  by  six  parts  of  sulphuric  :ixid 
previously  ailutea  with  four  t>f  water ;  and  iu 
an  uninhabited  room,  forty  feet  by  twenty,  he 
thought  two  ounces  of  oxy«le  of  mani^anese, 
ten  ounces  of  muriate  of  s<xla,  six  ounces 
of  sulphuric  add.  and  four  ounces  of  water, 
sufficient  for  pemct  disinfection;  the  doors 
and  windows  Dcing  closed  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours. 

Chlorine  b  so  powerful  an  irritant  to  tfie 

broni  lii.d  lining,  that  its  nipid  evolution  in  the 
processes  described  above  is  quite  inapplicable 
to  inhabited  apartments  or  wards,  unless  the 
quantities  of  iii»-  ingredients  emplovi d  art*  so 
small  in  projiortion  to  tlie  spar*'  to  be  diMiifecled 
that  we  cannot  ex{>ect  any  l>i  lu  Hc  al  result  fiom 
thpm.    (luyton  Morveau  endeavouretl  to  sur- 
muuiit  this  dilticnity  by  means  of  his  |k  rniant  nl 
apiKiratus  of  disinfection,  which  consi>t(  <l  of  a 
glass  vessel  encased  in  wood,  having  its  mouth 
very  accurately  closed  by  means  of  a  cround- 
^;la->  stopper,  acted  on  by  a  vice.    A  sliL'Iit 
turn  of  the  vice  allowed  the  vapours,  b^-  tlteir 
eqiansive  force,  to  raise  Oie  stomier  and  mingle 
with  tlip  attnosnht  re    One-tliiru  of  die  apimra- 
tus  was  occupied  by  four  parts  of  oxycie  of 
muiganese,  finely  powderen  and  sifted,  ten 
parts  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  l'T.  1 .40,  and  ten  of 
muriatic  acid  of  sp.  gi.  1.1  ;i4.     From  this 
ccHnbination  the  chlorine  is  diH'ni::i'-'>  <i  much 
mort'  shnvly  than  l>y  the  action  of  sul]>huric 
acid  on  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  soda  and 
manganese;  and  by  means  of  the  vice  the 
issues  of  gas  are  regulated  at  pleasure,  whilst 
tlie  lightness  and  closeness  or  the  ap|)aratus 
enable  us  to  remove  it  readily  from  one  place 
10  another.  The  disinfecting  bottle,  arnuiged 
in  the  manner  described,  may  be  opened  twice 
a  day,  and  still  retain  its  disinfcttm.,'  power  for 
three  or  four  months.   However  ingenious  the 
nhn  of  M.  Guyton  Motveau,  this,  and  per- 
hai  s  all  (lisinfectinir  processes — certainly  all  fur 
occupied  wards  or  apartments — are  sup^seded 
by  the  agents  more  recently  introduced  by  M. 
Labarraqup.   This  gentleman,  an  ajwlhecary  in 
Paris,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  employment 
of  chlorine  in  a  liquid  form  for  disinfecting 
pnqxwes.     Hp   recomtnpnds   two  solutions. 
One,   the  chloride  of  lune  (a  solutiua  of 
bleaching  powder),  is  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  over  hydnue  of  lime  :  this,  when 
dissolveo  in  water,  forms  Labarraque's  liquid ; 
or  the  liquid  may   be   formed   dirt-ctly  by 
passing  tlie  gas  into  water  which  holds  liine  in 
suspension.  Two  methods  are  recommended 
for  forming  chloride  of  soda,  one  by  M. 
banaqne,  and  the  other  by  M.  Vayea.  The 
former  passes  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of 
carbonate   of  soda ;    the   latter  decomposer 
chloride  of  lime  by  the  carbonate.    Both  pro- 
cesses are  easy*  the  litter  tlie  most  so ;  and  it 
has  been  so  arranged  by  M.  Payen  as  fo  make 
the  resulting  compound  identical  with  that 
preiiared  by  the  former  method.    No  carbonic 
acid  is  espeUed  on  (laaaing  the  chlorine  into 
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tlie  soliitioik  of  (-:u1)<)ii;iU-  (if  fci.d;i ;  tho  holuti.m 
luis  :i  fjuiit  Miitll  ol  iliiuruit;  ;  when  licuLwl, 
scarcely  uny  chktfiBe  IS  evolve<l  ;  it  fintt  ail's 
as  an  alkali  uo  turmeric  paper,  mjhI  tlu.-i)  hicaclii-s 
H;  OD  the  addition  of  add,  chlorine  and  car- 
bonic acid  are  fx|n'lled. 

Cbemisto  do  not  seem  fuUy  agrml  as  to  the 
ptecUe  nature  of  these  ooin|x)unds,  but  in  a 
practical  work  wt-  ilo  not  fi<  l  <allt(l  ujxhi  to 
•enter  into  cuntrover&ies  on  Uu»  poiat.  (See 
Granville  in  Journal  of  Science,  &e.  w>1.  xxtii. 
nnd  R  I'hillips  in  Philosopliir  al  >T  t,  i  -itir, 
vol.  I.  of  New  Series.)  ll  is  lu.iti  rial  io  know 
that  they  are  most  powerful  disinf)  <  tiir.r  agents, 
and  that  >iiut"  tlifirintrixhictidn  \t\  l^iharniqur 
they  lia^c  in-en  applied  to  evtry  kind  of  case 
in  winch  the  opoation  of  such  iigents  li  le- 
quisite,  by  innumerable  scientific  persons  of 
various  nations,  whose  testimony  is  loud  in 
their  fa\our.  They  an|^)ear  to  act,  as  tiie  ex- 
penineDU  of  Gauluer  de  Claubry  tend  to  prove, 
by  the  evotntion  of  chlorine,  from  the  action 
of  llic  (arlnHiic  acid  (oniaiind  in  the  at- 
musjihere  on  the  compound*,  so  that  a  sradual 
ftinigution  by  chlorine  takes  place;  and  where 
utmo^nhcric  inijuiritirs  abound,  the  proportion 
of  cwuouic  aciti  being  generally  greater,  the 
ibmigation  will  be  more  rapid.  The  foliowiniBr 
is  an  abstract  r>f  thrsf  fxjxTirnfnts. 

Well  satunited  chloride  of  lime  btiiij^  dis- 
Solve<l  in  wuUt  was  submitted  to  the  action  of 
carlxmic  acid  jpis;  chlorine  was  quickly 'lis- 
env'af;;ed,  and  by  contimiin)^  the  operatiuii  a 
sufficient  len^h  of  time,  the  whole  was  ex- 
pelled, the  liquor  do  longer  pmsessing  bleach- 
ing powers,  and  carbonate  or  lime  having  been 
precipitated. 

Air,  passed  slowly  tlirough  a  saturated 
solution  of  caustic  potMih,  to  deprive  H  of  eai^ 
bonir  acid,  was  tlieii  matlf  lo  traverse  a  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  lime;  no  chlorine  was 
Ulcerated,  no  effect  of  any  kind  produced. 

The  chloride  of  so<la  is  c<[ually  decoinpn-rr! 
by  carbuiiic  acid,  only  more  slowly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  solidity  of  the  salt  produced. 

A  filtered  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime 
was  exposed  to  air  on  the  13lh  of  August  i 
on  the  10th  of  October  it  no  longer  contained 
dilorine  ;  did  not  aflcct  litmus  ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate from  it  proved  to  be  carbonate  of  lime. 
A  stronger  solution  of  the  same  chloride,  ex- 
posed to  the  air  on  the  16th  of  August,  was 
ibund  in  the  same  stale  as  the  last  on  the  lOlh 
of  October. 

Air  was  passed  throuuh  biood,  which  bad 
been  left  to  putrify  for  eight  days ;  beini|r  dien 
passed  throtiyjh  a  solution  of  the  cliloride  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  hine  was  deposited,  and 
tlie  air  w.as  rendered  inodorous  and  completely 
purified.  In  a  second  similar  experiment  the 
fetid  air  was  passed  through  a  saturated  soUi- 
tion  of  cau.stic  ixiUwh  before  it  arrived  at  the 
solution  of  Uie  chloride  ;  the  latter  then  had 
no  eft"ect  upon  it,  and  the  air  ret;iiiied  Us  in- 
supportable odour.  Another  experiment  was 
made  with  air  left  twenty-four  hours  over 
putrescent  blood ;  the  portion  of  it  which  was 
passtij  dire<-tly  throu;;]i  tl»«'  chloride  was  per- 
fectly purified,  but  when  previously  freed  fkom 


c.irbonic  acid,  the  cMcriJe  had  no  effect  u|>on 
It.  (Annates  de  Uluaiic,  xxxiii.  171.  and 
Journal  of  Seieooe,  vol.  xxiii.) 

Hiesc  experiments  of  (jaultier  de  Claubry 
fecm  very  conclusive,  yet  a  fiict  is  mentioned  hy 
Labarraque  and  I'arton,  in  their  report  to  tlie 
Council  of  Health  of  Pahs  on  the  removal, 
from  tiie  drarch  <d  St  Enstadie,  of  the  bodice 
which  were  depn-iied  th»  re  duriiit;  "  the  three 
days"  of  Julv,  1820,  which  teiKls  to  shew  that 
carbonic  acid  is  not  uaUbrmly  the  e^eni  which 
d*  rr,mpo>ie'*  the  chlorides  and  calls  into  action 
tlie  (lisintecliti{i(  power  of  the  chlorine.  These 
individuals  found  this  process  po  on  very 
rapidly  indi-c  d,  thouijh  a  In-d  of  lime  thickly 
spread  over  llic  lluor  must  oecessariiy  have 
absorbetl  the  carbonic  add ;  and  hence  were 
led  to  conclude  that  an  exact  theory  of  the 
phenomenon  still  remains  to  be  discovered. 
(See  Uejiort,  &.c.  or  abstracts  of  it  in  the  Me- 
dical Gaiette  for  Janua^  1,  1831,  which  also 
merits  perusal  as  diewinv  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing' tlie  disinfecting  liquid  oil  a  large  scale.) 

Tlie  chloride  of  bme  is  the  preparation 
which  II.  Labarraque  reeoaimend*  for  diain- 
fecting  apartments,  while  that  of  mmUi  is 
especially  employed,  in  topical  and  external 
applicatiott,  to  foul  wonndi  and  ulcers,  lie. 
It  were  -r-rdliss  to  enlarge  cn  what  is  go 
fkiailiarly  known,  tlieir  power  of  delaving  the 
occurrence  of  putreCution,  of  arresting  it  when 
it  has  a'n-.idy  commenced,  and  of  ptirifying 
the  tainted  uix  of  hospitals,  prisons,  laxarettos, 
ships,  sick-chambers,  sewers,  drains,  and  manu- 
fiictories  in  which  animal  substances  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction  are  used,  and  their  consequent 
utditv  to  the  anatoruist,  physician,  uiul.  nn 
mav  say  too,  police-oflicers  and  magistrates. 

If  «i  uninhabited  place  i»  to  be  disinfected, 
troutrh*;  or  ]iaiis,  which  expose  a  cnn«;iderahlt? 
surface  to  the  air,  and  containing  the  chloride 
of  lime,  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  fbo 
Hiiildin'::  ;  the  same  liquid  is  po\ired  rivfr  the 
Uoor,  and  sheets  wet  with  it  are  suspended 
in  verioiM  aitaations.  If  an  inhabited  ward  or 
apartment  is  to  be  kept  clear  of  impurity,  the 
floor  must  l>e  frequently  and  freely  sprinkled 
wiih  it,  and  portions  of  linen  moistened  with 
it  should  be  attached  to  the  bed-curtains, 
window-hanijincs,  &c.  If  a  putrefying  body 
is  to  l>e  j)reserved,  it  should  bo  kept  wrapped 
in  a  cloth  steeped  in  it;  or,  if  one  is  to  be 
ediomed,  the  same  pfam  should  be  adopted, 
with  a  copious  alTusion  of  the  liquid  into  the 
vault  the  momeut  it  is  opened,  it  may  be 
poured  fieely  into  diatns,  privies,  or  nighfe^ 
chairs  which  emit  an  offeiisive  odour;  and 
fold  sores  may  be  frequently  wai»hed  with  the 
liquid  diloride  of  soda,  diluted,  if  neccewiy, 
with  rose-water.  Tlie  only  inconvenience  con- 
nected with  their  use  is  the  unplca;!»untne»9  of 
the  smell  of  chlorine,  which  some  patients 
declare  tf)  be  worse  than  that  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  corre(  t  ;  but  they  should  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  notlting  pernicious  to  life 
in  the  smell  of  the  disinfecting  liquid,  wlulst 
the  bad  smeil  of  the  apartment  betokens  tm- 
wholesonieness. 

The  subject  would  be  left  imperfect  did  we 
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not  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  power  and  lh« 
mode  of  action  of  u(  ul  fumigations,  in  which 
class  we  inchide  chlorine,  either  directly  ap- 
plittJ  or  furnished  by  the  clilorides,  though 
not  i{b;norant  that  the  title  of  chlorine  to  be 
considered  an  acid  is  dispated  hy  cbemistSf 
and  though  tfiere  may  be  still  some  doiibt  as 
to  tlic  m<»]i:  in  which  the  cblondcf  affect 
atmosphu-ic  impurities. 

It  will  be  at  once  undentood  that  these 
agents  can  produce  a  1)encficia1  t  fTvcl  luily  on 
a  limited  quantity  of  air,  and  that  no  epidemic 
constitution  extstingf  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
district  or  (vnmtt-y  can  be  coneclcu  by  them. 
If  they  are  to  have  any  beneficial  effect  in 
checking  the  propagation  of  febrile  diseases, 
tlie  miasmata  whidi  ent^etider  such  disiiiscs 
must  be  existing  in  a  limited  space ;  for  if  iJie 
air  vvhith  will  necessarily  rcjjlsice  Uiat  which 
has  btieu  disinfected  partake  of  a  general  con- 
tamination, it  is  manifest  that  their  employ- 
ment i  .iu  be  attended  with  no  f-ood  effect  but 
that  of  correcting  obvious  nuisances,  such  as 
bed  smells.  Hence,  when  these  vapours  have 
bt'en  oiir|ilo}'cd  to  prcvfiit  the  diffusion  of  a 
widely  sprciiding  epidemic  malady,  they  have 
luiiftMTniy  proved  mefficacioas,  as  was  shewn 
by  M.  Nysien  and  Professor  Arejula  re^^arding 
}ellow  fever,  when  it  w;ls  prevailing  in  the 
south  of  Spain  durinu  tiie  years  1800)  1801, 
1803,  and  1804.  Cabaiitllus,  it  is  ti-ue,  who 
was  stnt  by  tlie  S|Kinish  ^veriimeul  into 
Andalusia  lo  empluy  them,  thuu^ht  lavountbly 
of  their  merits,  but  liic  weight  of  testimony  is 
against  him  ;  and,  besides,  he  did  not  employ 
tliem  till  the  montli  of  November,  when  the 
heat  having  abated,  the  intensity  of  the  epide- 
mic must,  acoordinfr  to  its  known  laws,  have 
lu  Lii  diminishing.  Tliat,  i'nii>Ioy»  ii  in  a  limited 
utmuspliere,  tliey  have  some  edect  in  checking 
the  spread  of  typhus,  appears  to  rest  on  com- 
])»'tenl  aiitlioriiy.  Ignorant  as  we  are  of  llif 
nature  of  contagion,  we  are  of  course  ignorant 
of  any  specific  chiemieal  power  they  possess 
of  acting  upon  or  decomposing  it.  All  flif 
stronger  acids,  na  we  know,  |Xism.<ss  the  pro- 
perty of  corrodingtbe  animal  texture;  and  their 
power  of  acting  on  contigious  mntter  wliich 
IS  of  animal  origin,  may  depend  un  liiis  pro- 
perty, or  Ml  dieir  qnaliqr  w  alisorbing  or  d^ 
composing  the  noxious  gases,  which  ai-e  pro- 
bably powerful  vehicles  of  contugion,  as  it  is 
ever  found  to  be  least  active  in  the  purest  atmos- 
phere. TliHt  in  some  way  they  act  on  the  con- 
tasrion  of  typhus  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Guy- 
ton  Moneaii,  Carmicliael  SniUli,  aiu{  :i  host  of 
persons  of  note  and  character ;  but  Uie  feeling 
of  the  profession  at  hrge,  and  we  believe  that 
feeling  to  ho  n  rnrrrct  oiio,  is  that  t!u  ir  [lower 
over  it  is  hiniled,  and  does  not  sujierscde  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  needless  approximation 
to  the  sick,  and  of  adopting  every  mea<<nrp  of 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  which  art  can 
supply. 

l'hat,in  a  limited  atmi>sphere,  they  promptly 
fU»stroy  bad  txlours,  is  well  ascerUiiiie*!,  and  of 
ail  modes  of  fumigation  tliat  with  chlorine  Ls 
the  most  efticacious  in  this  way:  butun  what 
ibis  property  depends  does  not  seem  very  well 
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uiulcrsloud  m  the  case  uf  all  of  them.  Chlo- 
rine combines  readily  with  hydrogen,  and 
combines  with  or  decomjxjses  its  compound 
gases  ;  it  decomposes,  too,  ammoniacitl  gas, 
and  hence  there  is  not  much  difticully  in  un- 
derstanding bow  an  agent  which  acu  j^mptly 
on  those  leases,  the  result  of  putreiaction,  and 
afft;-ctiii.r  siron  -ly  tlir  sense  of  smell,  Nl.tiidil 
be  powerful  in  correcting  the  more  obvious 
nuisances  of  infected  aparlments.  But  it  is 
not  so  clear  liow  certain  of  the  other  disiiifect- 
incr  agents,  muriatic  acid  for  instance,  tlie 
atiinity  of  which  fot  septic  g-ases  is  less  general 
than  tliat  of  i  lilorine,  remedy  such  nuisancer, 
though  the  expiTienoe  of  Ciuyton  and  many 
otiit  rs  places  the  6ct  that  tbey  do  so  beyond 
all  question. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  the  matters  which 
are  in  tlie  infected  apartment  will  receive  the 
beneficial  influence ot the  fumigations  empio)  cd 
to  purify  the  air.  In  additicm  to  this,  they 
should  wa>lu  i!  \s  iili  sojip  and  water,  or  an 
alkaline  ley;  tlie  walls  should  be  white- 
washed, and  air  be  freely  admitted  for-  some 
time  prevlOll^ly  to  iln-  room*-  l^'in.;  agsiin  in- 
habited. All  body  and  bcd-clothcs  withdrawn 
fiom  patients  labourinff  under  fever  should  be 
thrown  at  once  into  hot  water,  ard  afti  r  n  - 
maining  there  for  some  time,  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  soap  or  an  alkaline 
ley.  'llipy  should  then  be  hun*^'  >i|i  in  the  air 
for  a  considerable  length  of  tune,  and  they 
n  1 1  y  1  >e  oocasionally  sprinkled  with  the  chloride 
of  hme, 

Hie  ordinary  mo«le  of  preparing  ihe  liquid 
chloride  of  lime  is  as  fol'ows: — lntro<iut  c  into 
a  common  retort  fourteen  parts  of  black  oxyde 
of  manganese,  six  parts  of  muriate  of  soda, 
tlie  sanu'  jiropoi lion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
twelve  parts  of  watir.  The  chlorine  i;;ls  will 
rise  without  the  application  of  heat,  (though,  if 

It  is  tlioujlit  dcs-rahU-  to  atN  clci-;!!!  the  Dpi  ra- 
tion, heat  may  be  employed,)  and  should  be 
transmitted  thro«|{h  a  tube  attadied  to  the 
nock  of  the  retort  to  t'  o  liotfnm  of  n  vessel 
tillfd  Willi  a  !..ilurat(  d  soliitiuh  of  litiie.  When 
this  is  saturated  wuli  chlorine,  the  test  of  which 
i-  the  (•(■-sati<in  of  ihi;  e\(>!iition  of  ^as  fnun 
lliC  lualcrijils,  lu  the  roiurl,  it  t;<!ii!,uu-»  .diout 
twenty  per  one  hundred  of  this  principle,  and 
may  l*e  diluted  with  forty  |)arts  of  water  for 
ordinary  disinfecting  puriK)ses.  It  is  <!esinib!e 
to  add  the  water  shortly  before  eniploymt:  it, 
as  nn  extrication  of  gas  commences  nither 
raj'idly  immediately  on  the  water  being  added. 

The  liquid  ( liloridc  of  >o  la  is  prepared 
in  the  same  maimer,  a  solution  of  one 
pert  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  twenty  parts 
water  being  substituted  fjr  the  s.itr.r.iii  d  lime- 
water.  The  absorbiug  jiower  ot  tlii-i  sulution 
over  die  chlorine  is  less  than  that  of  tlie  lime- 
water:  henrr.  when  ns.d  for  d;>infi'Cliri^  jiur- 
po!»e^,  the  liquid  cidonde  ot  >o<ia  should  be 
diluted  with  only  thirty  |>ai-ts  of  water. 

The  materials  emiiloycd  for  i rn pre, ^ri;i tins* 
one  or  the  other  of  these  liquids  with  chlorine 
may  be  frequently  made  to  e\olve  more  of  this 
principle  by  the  addition  of  more  sulphurre 
acid,  and  thus  succesiivc  quantities  of  tlie 
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chlorides  nqr  befonied  tnm  the  man  m* 

giedieots. 

Dr.  iienry,  of  MaiMJiester,  has  recently 
performed  a  series  of  experimeiitS;,  which  sieein 
to  prove  Uiat  Uie  fomitps.  or  tnatfriaU  iin- 
pregnaied  with  tlie  mtectious  pnnciples  of 
various  contagious  diieawi,  my  be  icodered 
totally  inert  by  expo«nir<»  to  Hi-vatMl  temponi- 
tures.  Dr.  Henry  tir»l  as>vt:rUimtd  itiul  i"avv 
« t>it<>n,  and  various  kinds  of  piece-$7oods  manu- 
hctuntd  fiom  that  or  other  materials  for 
clotlunsr,  are  injured  neither  in  texture  nor 
colour  by  exposure  for  >t  \t  nU  hours  to  a  dry 
temperature  of  atsuiy  212'*,  or  even  2SO*, 
Fahienheit.  He  nent  aiceitaincd  expenmcfv* 

taJly,  tliat  vacriiif   inatU  r,  tlivni'.;li  ca|Xib!f  of 

commumcatiug  tiie  diseaite  after  exposure  to 
Fafarenbeit,  is  leudaed  inert  by  a 
tempcniturt  of  110*.  In  the  thin!  pl;K  <',  lie 
found  that  a  tlannel  shirt,  which  had  been 
fvom  by  a  patient  in  well-marked  typhus  be- 
twM-n  the  ti'irth  and  eleventh  day*  oi  the  dis- 
ease, vi  AHf  ultet  exposure  fur  an  hour  anil  three 
iiuaiters  to  a  tanpmttiie  of  904*>  Fahicidieit, 
incapable  of  communicating  tlip  disf!i.-«e  to  a 
person,  btlow  whose  nostrils  it  wa>.  placed  for 
two  hours;  that  a  second  Hanticl  waistcoat 
worn  OQ  the  ni|j^  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  dajrs,  and  heated  in  the  tame  manner, 
and  worn  for  two  hours  by  the  same  individual, 
did  not  commuakate  the  diseaie ;  and  that  a 
third  wotn  by  die  jpatieut  on  die  i^t  between 
the  twelf\h  atul  tliirteenth  days,  after  ex|M)siire 
to  heat  and  seclusion  in  an  air-tight  canister 
for  twenty-«ix  days,  wns  equally  incapable  of 
coinmmiicatini  fever.  In  the  fourtli  plate,  he 
found  that  a  series  of  eight  flannel  waistcoats 
worn  for  several  hours  by  ))atient:4  in  distinctly 
innrked  scarlet  f>  \  er,  aftcnvards  exposed  to 
htMl  varying  froju  200"  to  2U4*>,  and  eventually 
worn  for  several  hours  by  childien  not  havint; 
had  scarlet  fever,  did  not  ooumiuiicate  the  dis- 
ease to  these  children. 

Ur.  Iienry  expresses  himself  with  a  degree 
of  caution  leqpectii^  a  positive  conclusion 
being  deduced  from  his  experiments  on  the 
contagious  principle  of  typhus ;  but  thinks 
tiis  exi)eriments  sufliciently  nuuietous  to  proves 
Aat  by  exposure  to  a  tempenture  not  below 
200O,  during  at  !ea--^t  one  hour,  the  contagious 
matter  of  scarlatina  is  either  dissipated  or  des- 
troyed. He  is  mora  indined,  however,  to  die 
latter  than  the  former  supposition,  because 
cow-pock  matter,  tlM>ugh  completely  deprived 
of  its  volatile  portion  at  120o,  is  not  rendered 
inert  by  tprnperatures  nuu  h  Ix'low  140". 

As  a  diiiuifectaiit  of  articles  which  are 
capable  of  imbibing  and  retaining  contagion, 
heat,  the  author  suggests,  is  gmtly  superior 
to  the  vmpours  or  ga.ses  used  toi  the  same  pur- 
(Kjse ;  inasmuch  as  lh(^  tninsmission  of  the 
latter  may  be  stopped  by  a  few  folds  of  com- 
prened  materials ;  while  heat,  if  time  enough 
be  allowed,  finds  its  way  in  spite  f  ill  bsta- 
cles.  He  Umits  tlie  application  of  the  method 
to  the  destruction  of  coutagion  existini;  in  sub- 
stances techiiioally  e  illf-d  "  sum  eptible  for 
instance,  to  infected  clothmg  oi  every  descrip- 
tion ;  to  inftded  bedding  and  bed^unutiiie  of 


every  kind  that  would  be  epoiled  in  unehiny; 

to  trunks  and  other  packa-jes  hrouijhthy  tnne!- 
lers  from  luk'Cted  places,  ami  to  aierchiUHiise 
whenever  it  can  be  sJiowii  or  rendered  highly 
probable  thai  such  nuT(  iian  'i -r  li  I  t  m  tt;i> 
way  of  imbibiitg  coMai;ioii>  matter,  i  oe  np- 
pomtua  leoouinended  by  Dr.  Henry  is  .siinpte^ 
aiifl  ■w'eins  well  calculated  foi  the  object  he  na^ 
111  view.  It  consists  pimcipally  of  two  vessels 
of  .ct)pper,  or  tinned  iron,  between  which 
steam,  Uie  aiieni  employed  for  transmitting 
beat  to  the  infected  materials,  is  introduced  : 
but  for  a  full  deM  iijitmn  of  tlie  apjiaratus,  and 
for  the  plate  in  which  k  is  represented,  we 
must  ffewr  to  the  niikisophkal  Magamie  and 
AnnaU  of  l'hilo«ophy  for  January,  18;]2. 

in  a  matter  of  so  much  impoitiuiGe,  and,  we 
would  add  loo,  of  such  extreme  dilficul^,  it 
apfiears  dfsirahle  that  a  more  ample  series  of 
experiments  should  l>e  i>erformed  on  \he  con- 
tagious principles  of  typhus  and  scarlaian; 
an<l  that  we  fiuu'ht  not  to  n^lvon  innit'  uinlogy 
as  u  rua^in  for  extending  to  other  contagions 
the  procedure  reeomnmided,  but  tliat  these 
oiiv'ht  likewise  to  be  made  the  objects  of  ex- 
penuietit. 

DIURETICS.  (Dbavtira,  ♦ 
Ttxii,  from      and  oi^iu,  mrio:  Th.  cy^or.  n/  in,i,) 
medicines  inrhicb  augment  the  urinary  dis- 
charge. This  definition  might  be  considered 

defective,  a.<  bein.;  too  ueuenl,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  tlut  cun  be  admitted ;  fur  the  excn*- 
tion  of  urine,  onder  the  influence  of  diuretics, 
dops  not  n1«-nvs  arise  fiom  a  direct  aji't'i'-  ition 
of  tlie  diuretic  substances  to  the  kidney .<v;  but« 
frequently,  from  arcttmstann^  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  iJllier  orjr^ns, 
under  which  the  kidneys  act  only  a  jiiicuudaiy 
part. 

Diuretics  are  supposed  to  opetate  in  four 
distinct  ways:  1,  by  inssing  into  the  circu- 
lation, and,  lieing  conveyed  to  the  kidneys 
without  tmdejrgoing  any  doDOmpositioo  m  tra»- 
niUf  acting  drrectTy  as  stimulants  on  die  mt> 
nar)  ortrans  ;  li\  sufferinj^  de<:oivnH>sition  im 
trttiuUuf  and  acting  on  tlie  kidneys  b^  one  or 
more  of  their  constkuenis ;  3,  by  actmf  pr»- 
marily  on  tlie  .stomach  and  prini.o  mtp,  com- 
rauaiuituig  iheir  action  to  tlie  kidneys  by 
s)-m|xithy;  and,  4,  by  ttimubiting  the  dis- 
f)nlered  capillary  «iv*item  to  more  healthy  ac- 
tion,— thereby  i)reventing  the  undue  effusion 
of  flttidi!i  into  ih«  serous  cavities,  and  per- 
mitting the  al)Norl)eiiis  to  convey  those  already 
effused  into  the  circulation,  to  be  discharged 
by  their  natuml  exeretories  the  kidneys.* 

1.  In  the  healthy  and  ordinary  oooditiOQ  of 
the  body,  the  blood  whkh  it  sent  to  the 
kidnevs  is  divided  into  innumerable  streams, 
each  of  whicb,  enteru^  tlie  gbindular  glome- 
lule*  of  wiikii  these  oqgaoa  aia  principally 

"  Tlii»  pUn  of  tlic  mode-  in  whicb  diuretic*  o\it- 
rati?  in  a  tnndifiratiou  of  that  of  Dr.  P«ri»,  (  I^fmr- 
mandogitt,  vol.  i.  p.  167,)  which  in  it«  turn  i<  a 
iiMHli6Mii«a  of  ibai  ncgmted  by  Dr.  John  Murray, 
(JTirtwis  Jf««w»  v«I.Tp.  9M> 
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composed,  supplies  the  rabidinn  from  HhMi 

the  urin*'  is  secreted ;  \niat(  vi  i,  thi  rt  foif,  i> 
conve3fed  to  the  kidneys  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood  must,  more  or  teas,  aflect  the 
natural  function  of  these  oi^;ans.  Thence  the 
inquiry,  in  whiit  maauer  is  ibts  efiected  ? 

If  we  anal^ree  the  urine,  we  find  that  it  con- 
sists of  water ;  urei,  a  peculiar  comjiound  of 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen ;  small 
proportions  of  sulphates  of  soda  anid  polusa; 
phosphates  of   litiie,  sodn,   :iiul  ammonia; 
muriates  of  soda  aiid  anunonui ;   lactate  of 
ammonia  and  fluatc  ut  lime.    Knowing  that 
these  are  the  oomfMueots  of  urine,  it  it  not 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  tubstanees  have 
nassetl  tliruui;h  the  kidneys,  and  wlu-ilier  xhcsc 
have  undciig^De  decompoaitioD.   Hiua,  if  free 
potasaa  or  nitrate  of  potasaa  be  taken  into  the 
stomacli  in  mo<in  di   I  >>.fs,  and  l>e  afterwards 
detected  in  tlte  urate,  we  may  cooclude  that 
they  liave  been  conv^ed  to  the  kidneys 
tlinxi^li  tilt;  lilood,  as  they  could  tiot  otlit  r- 
wisK.-  Ill-  toimd  in  ihe  txcretjon  of  liiese  organs. 
The  exm  iion,  however,  of  tliese  salts,  does 
not    Lake   |ilace  witlioirt  the   kidnovs  expe- 
rivncuig  tiie  uiHuence  of  their  stimuLilmg  qua- 
litiesy  and  oonaeqjiieDlly  \a\m^  Uieir  natund 
action  so  mud)  augmented  that  a  larger  than 
usual  .<<npply  of  urine  is  the  result.    On  the 
knowledge  of  this  truth,  the  first  division  of 
the  pieoediag  airaiigement  is  constituled.  It 
b  nevertheless  a  canons  fiujl  that,  aHhouj^h 
tliese  substances  can  be  readily  detected  in 
the  uhue,  jret  they  cauiiot  be  discovered  in  the 
Mood;  neither  can  colouring  matters,  which 
are  easily  displayed  in  the  nrine,  W  rendm-d 
evident,  either  in  tlie  blood  or  in  tlie  chyle. 
A  doubt  was  suggested  as  to  die  medium 
tlirouKli  wliiih  such  matters  are  COnveyf^l  to 
tlie  kidneys,  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  ima- 
gined that  tliey  found  their  way  tlirough  the 
spleen;  but  he  afterwards  properly  abandi  ned 
this  opinion,  on  finding  tliat,  aftVr  reinovuig 
the  spleen  and  tying  the  thoracic  duct,  the 
colooriag  matter  of  rhubarb  injected  into  the 
stomach  of  a  dofr  could  be  detected  in  the 
urine.    It  is  sufljtient,  however,  for  onr  pur- 
pose, to  know  that  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach  are  conveyed  to  the  kidneys;*  smd 
that,  if  they  are  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  thcw 
organs,  provided  the  stimulus  be  short  of  that 
necessary  for  exciting  inflammation,an  increased 
secrrtion  of  iirinc  must  follow.    It  is  indcefl 
perfectly  obvious  that  tlie  !>timulajit  inliuetict; 
of  dinietics  must  be  within  a  certain  limit; 
for  were  the  e\eiipinpnt  of  the  kidney  sufTu-ient 
to  lixiuce  intlatiiHiaton."  action,  the  urine,  in- 
steid  of  being  aueinented  in  qiaantity,  would 
be  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  acrid  ;  a  fact  of 
great  practical  importance. 
It  taay  not  be  impfOfMr  to  nmrk,  in  this 

•  Alkalin  ar*  drtrrlcd  in  ilie  iirinp  hy  trniint:  it 
wkIi  turmorip  j)aprr  ;  nitrp  by  dipping  a  pieci-  of 
btbuiou*  paper  ittto  it,  then  drjiag  the  paper,  mad 
applying  it  to  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  if  it  defla* 
gcat«t  nitre  ia  preaent.  The  odour  of  aiMragas, 
gsrlie,  torpentioe,  cubeh*.  and  maay  other  aub- 
staoess^b^fawrtad  intheorioe  an  boar  or  two  after 


place,  that  the  chief  intention  of  the  i«nal 

vcretion  is,  probably,  tlie  ext  retion  of  nrwi. 
\N  hen  both  kidney  are  taken  away  from  a  dog, 
the  animal  dies  before  the  ninu  day;  but, 
previous  to  death,  the  serosity  of  the  other 
secreting  organs  affords  traces  of  the  presence 
of  urine  in  it.  In  reply  to  tliis  mode  of  rea- 
soiiiiii,",  it  is  stated  th  it,  in  a  healthy  coiulition 
of  the  body  with  tiiu  kidneys  entire,  urea  has 
been  detet^  In  the  perspuation ;  and  that 
there  atr  initnncps  of  pei*sons  having  passwl 
no  ufuii,'  for  nuuiy  years  together,  and  who  yet 
have  sufiisred  no  inconvenience;*  but  these  ave 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 

Mudi  of  the  fluid  ingesu  panes  olT  by  the 
kiihieys,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  excrete<l  is 
generally  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  fluid 
taken  into  the  stomach  t  thence  the  necessity 
of  dilution  to  promote  the  operation  of  diu- 
retics. None  of  the  substances  possessing 
diuretic  properties  require  the  aid  of  dilutioii 
So  inucli  SIS  those  in  the  first  division  of  our 
arrangement.  Without  this  they  would  scarcely 
be  conveyed  to  the  kidnev,  and,  if  they  were, 
the  ovrr-rxcttcment  which  would  be  induced 
would  check  ruliier  than  promote  the  increase 
of  the  urinary  secretion. 

Theaction  of  diuretics  is,alao,  much  modified 
by  the  function  of  the  skin.  When  a  diuretic  is 
administered,  the  surface  should  be  kept  cool ; 
for  if  the  cutaneous  eahalents  be  stimuhtted 
by  heat,  the  medicine  determines  to  tfie  snr- 
face,  \)\  that  lau  of  the  system  wliich  regu- 
lates the  balance  between  the  skin  and  the 
kidneys  as  excretories,  and  sweating  snperi> 
venes  with  a  diminished  dlscliarvre  of  urme ; 
just  as  in  the  healthy  state,  in  cold  weather^ 
when  the  sur&ce  is  chilled,  the  urine  is  abm* 
dant  and  pale,  whilst  in  warm  weather,  when 
perspiration  flows  freely,  it  is  scanty  and  high- 
cokmrcd.  On  this  account  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  all  ciretimstances  tnfluem  in.;  the 
function  of  the  skjn,  modify  tht:  ojjcraiiou  of 
direct  diuretics. 

2.  Many  vegetable  bodies  and  some  salts 
which  operate  as  direct  diuretics,  undergo 
digestion,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  only  one  or 
more  of  their  constituents  reach  the  kidneys. 
It  is  a  cfirious  lad,  however,  that  the  saline 
Vxxlies  which  undergo  deroniposition  in  tran- 
situ are  those  into  which  the  vegetable  acids 
enter  as  eomponents.  The  add,  which  is  8»> 
]»araled,  is  uecouipo-ipd  and  resolved  into  its 
pnmary  elements  a>>  if  it  had  been  swallowed 
lO  its  free  state;  and  the  alkali  being  taken 
into  the  circulation,  is  conveyed  nndecom- 
posed  to  tlie  kidney,  and  excites  lluit  action 
in  it  which  pKHDotes  the  secretion  and  excfe- 
tion  of  the  urine.  This  remark  however,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  prove,  is  not  generally 
correct;  for  some  salts,  compounds  of  vey;e- 
table  acids  with  alkalies,  bitaitinie  of  potassa, 
for  instance,  operate  in  a  manner  which  can- 
not he  explained  upon  the  supposition  that 
its  alkali  only  is  conveyed  to  the  kidneys, 

*  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a  panrr  publishrd  in  the 
Philoaopbical  Traasartioiw  of  l713,  oieatioos  a  Imi 
4t  ssvsaiasn,  who  had  aavar  aMdeai^  twine. 
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The  neutml  nits  cootainitiif  tiie  minenl  acids 

arc  not  (li-mmposi  (),  but  ojicntp  n«i  turret  rli- 
urt-tics,  as  i.aa  been  already  dt'scnbt'ti.  Dr. 
Piaris  .se<.ms  inclined  to  bi-lieve  that  t)i«  bitter 
primiplt:  is  il»e  active  itigrtxlient  of  th«  vt-i^f- 
table  diuretics,  which  are  decompostid  by  il»e 
dige:jtive  oigutt:  aie  DOt  prepared  to 
deny  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion ;  but,  if  we 
nay  reason  fiom  analogy,  vie  should  be  dis- 
jK)sed  to  ascribe  tlie  t-ttect  U>  some  allculine 
principle,  which  it  is  probabie  ail  of  them 
contain.  That  other  principles  of  ve^etuMe 
lire  s«-|);inil«d  duniig  diu'rstioii,  and 
camtd  to  llie  kidneys,  is  evident  from  llie 
odour  whidi  garlic,  turpentine,  aspaiaRus,  and 
.snmr  other  viut  t-ible  matters  impart  to  t!;r 
uiine;  and  its  iJiese  are  diuretics,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  possess  this  <|ua]tty  from 
tlie  i>i iplf,  \sl];iif  ViT  it  is,  wliirh  is  rom- 
biueu  Willi  or  constituiei>  liu-  oiiorous  matter. 

Salts  containing  regetable  acids  in  excess, 
are  more  diuretic  than  those  whit  h  rnnt.iiii  ilu- 
same  aci<ls  in  pro])ortions  only  to  neutralise 
Uie  alkaline  buses  with  which  they  are  united, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  suscepti- 
ble of  decomposition.  Thus,  whibt  bitar> 
trate  of  ])(ii:i>sa  is  diuretic,  Uie  neutral  tar- 
trate is  purgative,  and  exerts  no  action  OQ  the 
kidney.  Scmethini!,  however,  is  due  to  the 
extent  of  the  dt>se  in  wliich  the  salt  is  ad- 
nimi!stered;  many  substances  in  small  and 
moderate  doses  operating  as  diuretics,  which, 
in  larv^R  dose-*,  oprratp  a>  calluirtics.  Ttiis  is 
Uie  Hitli  tntimmU  oi  j>olu.>»sa.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  up 
to  a  Huid  drachm,  stimulates  the  kidney  s  m 
powerfully  as  to  cuuiie  bloody  urine,  yet  a  fluid 
ounce  pun^es  and  pR)duee*  no  perceptible 
effect  on  the  urinary  orf^fans  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  when  nitrate  ol^  potassa  has  been  taken 
in  lar^e  doses  by  mistake  for  sulphate  of  inag- 
tiesia,  the  symj^ms  do  not  indicate  any  afieo* 
tiott  of  the  kidneys. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  third  dfsrriplion  of 
diuretics,  those  which  augm^it  the  flow  of 
urine,  without  actini;  directly  on  die  kidneys, 

we  find  that  thry  are  sulKtantfs  which,  aiij;- 

mentmg  ttie  nervous  cnerg>',  give  an  impulse 
to  the  feneml  vii^our  of  Uie  hahit,  and  pro- 
duce tone.  In  a  wenkcned  state  of  bodv  tlb 
fluids  in  tlie  serous  cavities  and  cellular  tex- 
ture accumulate;  and  when  the  cotaneotts 
system  shares  in  tlie  genera!  di  hility,  imasartn 
also  is  tlie  consequence.  In  huch  conditions 
of  the  body,  by  augmenting  the  general  tune, 
the  urinary  CM^ans  also  acquire  additional 
vigour ;  and  thence  diuresi.s  and  the  abs(X]v 
lion  of  effused  fluids  follow  tlio  admiiuttntion 
of  vegetable  bitten  and  other  tonics. 

4.  The  fourth  division  of  diuretics  is  one 
cf  urtat  importance,  and  toiiiains,  besides 
mercury,  many  diuretics,  the  action  of  which 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  depend  on 
llieir  intlmntc  on  the  absorbent  systt  in.  ^^'e 
shall  examme  this  subject  in  detail,  when  we 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  substances  that 
are  arranged  under  this  divisjr  n. 

DiurctieSy  from  the  increa  ed  discharge  of 
laritie  which  they  iiiiluce»  opemte  as  evacuants; 


but,  at  the  nne  time^  thejr  also  aeit  a  ■linM»> 

lant  influence.  As  eraruants,  they  remove 
tlic  general  plethonc  titate  of  the  system, 
and  diminish  excitement  without  inducing 
much  debility ;  for,  as  the  abstraction  of 
fluid  horn  Uie  circulating  mass  is  slowly 
effected,  the  vessels  contmct  and  gradually 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  lessened  quan- 
tity of  theu"  contents.  As  evacuants  abto, 
diuretics  are  sup|)osed  to  carry  off  acrimo- 
nious matters  contained  in  the  blood ;  but  Uie 
existence  of  such  matters  m  the  etrcnlating 
mass  is  very  dunhtfiil.  As  stimulants,  diure- 
tics act  both  ou  Ute  gaieial  and  the  capdlary 
systems,  even  when  they  exert  a  direct  ln> 
flucnce  on  the  kidneys.  As  far  as  tlieir  effi  cts 
depend  on  their  stimuUuit  pro)ierties,  they  are 
contra-indicated  in  all  inflammiUory  stales  of 
the  kidneys;  in  which  states,  and  where  much 
irrilaijility  is  present,  Uie  simple  ddueiu  diu- 
retics are  to  be  ]3referred.  Water  is  the  best 
of  the:>e;  how  far  it  acts  a  part  in  all  diuretics 
is  not  accurately  known,  but  h  iia2>  uiiduubi- 
e<lly  an  inrin(  nee  in  modifying  their  effects. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  copious  draughts  of 
water,  or  any  mild  aqueous  fluids,  if  not  de- 
tcrinnud  to  the  skin  by  extf-mal  warmth,  pass 
freely  off  by  the  kidneys,  and  thus  produce  a« 
increased  diachatge  of  urine. 

Amons  die  diuretic  s  w  hicli  act  primarily  on 
tlie  kidneys,  without  uadeigoing  decompositioa 
in  transitu,  we  6nd  some  volatile  oils.  TTie 
otl  nf'  turprntlnc.  one  of  these,  in  whatever 
nuuiner  it  may  be  taken  into  the  habit,  rapidly 
displays  its  presence  in  the  urine  by  the  odour 
of  \  iolets,  wliich  it  comraunicatps  to  that  secre- 
tion. Its  e fleets,  however,  as  we  have  alreudy 
stated,  are  greaUy  inHuowed  by  the  extent « 
the  dose.  In  some  idiosyncrasies  it  causes  a 
cutaneous  eruption  closely  resembling  eczema, 
in  which  case  it  ought  not  to  be  prescribed. 
During  its  employment  neither  wine  nor  spirits 
shoola  be  indulged  in,  and  tlw  ordinary 
quantity  of  fwd  should  he  dimiiiisht  d.  C'(/;V- 
put  oil,  and  Uiut  of  cu^^it  and  of  juniper, 
operate  in  every  respect  in  the  same  manner. 
Tliey  are  all  employed  to  excite  flic  action  of 
the  kidneys  in  hydropic  diseases ;  but  lu 
effecting  this,  it  is  prorable  that  they  also  in- 
tliiente,  cetipmlly,  Ine  capillary  syMem.  The 
oil  of  lurpeutine  is  Uie  most  useful  of  the 
three  ;  thence  the  reason  why  uoi  id  English  gin 
is  a  su{)erior  diuretic  to  Hollands,  Wine  rec- 
tUkd  on  oil  of  turjjentuie  instead  of  juniper 
berries.  These  volatile  oils  miy  be  cooibioed 
with  sugar  as  an  oleo-saccharum,  and  given  m 
any  bland  ftuid,  the  best  of  which  is  the  bittw 
almond  emubion. 

Amoi^  the  iooinniG  substances  betof^og  to 
this  section  of  the  direct  diuretics,  iodiae  stads 
foremost.  Tlie  alcoholic  solution  or  tincture  is 
die  form  of  the  medicine  most  commonly  em- 
ployed. When  administered  inieimdly  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  of  the 
tincture,  in  a  ijlass  of  water,  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  iodine  stimulates  powerfully  the 
whole  of  the  *;laiulular  «:\-stpm,  and,  n  ^iH'cial 
manner,  the  kidneys.  The  diuretic  eiiects  of 
iodin^  in  oombimttion  with  hs  genenl  in- 
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fluenoe  on  the  gUmdular  system^  renders  it  a 
most  U9«lttl  remedy  in  ascites  connected  witfi 

disease<l  stales  of  ilie  liver  ;ui(l  the  mcst'iiieric 
glands.  Like  fo^^lnve,  it  Uuc:^  nul  act  liciteti- 
dally  when  the  abdomen  is  tense ;  but  after 
tappiTi'^  iinri  a-diiciTi^  the  excitement  by  n  jti'Ii- 
tKnis  ein|)lovineiU  of  the  lancet,  it  rjpidJy 
di!u>!.iys  its  niti\iei)ce  on  the  kidneys.  Itseems 
to  be  the  only  decided  ii^ent  which  we  possess 
for  stimiilatin'.;  the  absorbents,  and  this  ex- 
tends  even  to  their  influence  over  .healthy 
riands:  both  the  mammc  and  the  testicle  fiee 
vom  disease  have  in  seven!  instances  neaHy 
disappe-atid  durliiL'  its  administration.  'Jiu' 
writer  of  this  article  has  had  occasion  to  re- 
nuulc  its  powerfiil  infloence  on  ^  absorhents 
most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  a  cnse  of 
diseased  orarium,  which,  after  tappinc;,  and  a 
coufte  of  alteratives  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
carripd  to  the  extent  of  sixty  minims  for  a 
dose  three  times  a  day,  was  completely  cured. 
In  this  instance)  it  is  probable  that  the  eneat 
adv-antaire  arose  from  the  rapidity  witlj  which 
tiie  iodine  was  thrown  into  the  habit  after  the 
tapping,  and  whilst  the  flaccid  sac  remained  as 
a  kind  of  extianeous  body  in  the  ahdomeo. 
It  has  never  proved  tiseful  in  similar  cases 
when  admiiii-tt  red  duriti;;  the  turgidity  of  the 
ovarian  tumor,  the  growth  of  whidi  seems  to 
be  Utde  connected  with  the  general  system, 
and  to  depend  iiokly  on  the  local  m  tion  of  its 
own  veiHiels;  the  state  of  tension,  tliereforf, 
bdi^  its  natural  state,  it  may  be  regarded  in 
this  conrlition  bfyond  the  sphere  of  action  of 
agents  aHecting  the  Kcoiiral  system, — a  circum- 
stance, however,  which  is  sot  aside  as  soon  as 
the  fluid  ii  dischar-'t  d,  and  thence  it  is  brou£;ht 
wiihin  Uie  sphere  of  tltc  induence  of  the  iodine. 

Some  inconveniences  arise  from  the  employ- 
ment of  iodine  in  iihtable  habits.  It  causes 
febrile  excitement,  which  is  often  accompanied 

with  nausea,  vt  rti'^^o,  and  liKiilach,  and,  oeca- 

siooaUy,  with  dysentenc  symptoms,  aiul,  at 
other  times,  symptoms  resembtini^  those  of 
pan\lysis  agitans.  It,  also,  in  some  instances 
excites  perspirations  and  gripings.  Under 
•uch  circumsbmoes  the  tise  of  the  medicine 
must  \ie  supended. 

A  milder  diuretic  tlian  cither  pure  iodine 
or  its  tincture  is  the  hi/drU*Jate  of  potasta. 
Owing  to  its  sohibility,  it  is  administered  in  a 
saturattifd  solution,  in  doses  of  mxx.  to  /3i. 
It  b  iiMom|i«tibto  vritb  salts  of  copper,  ^ 
mercury,  or  silver. 

The  only  oxide  which  has  a  direct  dtnvetie 
influence  is  potaua.  In  the  fomi  of  the  li<iaor 
potassae  of  the  British  pharmacopoutt,  it  mav 
lie  administered  in  very  large  doses  in  bland, 
demuleent  fluids.  Its  primary  influence  is  ex- 
erted on  the  stomadi :  it  any  acid  be  present. 
It  is  neutralized ;  but  if  the  alkali  predominate, 
or  no  acid  be  prest nt,  it  first  acts  as  a  sedative, 
allaying  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
and  tlwD  entering  the  circuiatkm,  is  carried 
undecomposed  to  the  kidney,  upon  which  it 
acts,  and  can  be  readily  detected  in  the  urine.* 

*  It  is  detected  by  leatiag  Ae  «rb»e  with  illfadSB 

of  rhubarb  or  lurmciic 


As  a  diuretic,  potassa  is  not  extensively  pre- 
scribed, owing  to  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it 

is  injurious  in  Lirye  doses.  The  writer  of  this 
iulitli ,  liy  trradually  increasing  the  «U»st',  lias 
given  one  hundred  minims  of  the  solution  of 
the  Ix)ndoii  College  thrfe  times  a  day,  for 
several  successive  weeks.  In  these  large  doses 
its  powtt  in  curing  the  most  obstin.ate  am>s  of 
psoriasis  is  very  striking,  and  although  its  bene- 
ncial  effifCts  arc  not  evident  until  it  displays  its 
influence  on  the  kidneys,  yet  it  h.is  on  no  occa- 
sion produced  any  iojuhous  effects,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  depended  on  in  drc^cal  aflec- 
tions. 

Among  the  neutral  salts  operating  as  direct 
dinreites,  nitrate  of  pottaaa  nas  Io«i(;  held  a 

place.  It  parses  tmrhanged  to  tlie  kidiii  y*;, 
stimulating;  them  to  increa.sed  action,  and  aug- 
menting ntjndly  the  ({uiuitity  of  the  urinaiy 
di-rliarge.  It  can  he  readiU'  dttected  un- 
elian^'ed  in  the  unue,  on  which  account  ii 
ought  not  to  he  administered  In  inflammaloiy 
aflections  of  the  urinary  organs  ;  but  none  of 
the  diuretics  tan  be  less  de|)ended  upon  in 
dropsical  efl'u'iions,  even  after  the  phlogialie 
diathesis  has  been  subdued.  It  operates  in 
doses  of  from  gr.  xv.  to  3ft,  and  requires  to  be 
lan.'e!y  dihite<l.  Tlie  c/i/'initc  <>/'  pttfoMi 
operates  nearly  in  the  same  mamier  as  the 
nitrate,  but  it  is  seldom  prescribed  as  a  diure> 
tic.  Tliere  is  some  nncertaiiitv  \viil>  regard  to 
tiie  manner  in  whicli  boras  (soda  sub-boras) 
openttes  as  a  diuretic ;  but,  fiom  the  smaliness 
of  the  dose  Cpr.  \.  to  50)  reqnirrti  to  ac  t  on  the 
kidneys,  we  ari  di.sjK>.>ied  tu  tliiiik  tliat  il  piisscs 
entire  tn  tlu>e  organs.  It  is  readily  decom- 
posed  by  all  ihe  niineml  acids,  common  «alt, 
muriate  of  ku-yui,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  all  of 
which,  therefore,  are  to  be  regarded  as  itioom- 
{mtible  with  it  in  prescriptions. 

Thase  diuretics  which  undergo  decompo- 
sition in  transitu,  and  operate  directly  on  tlie 
kidneys  by  one  or  more  of  their  constituents, 
eompn^end  substances  fiom  the  three  king- 
donis  of  nature. 

The  only  animal  diuretic  is  canthariden,f 
as  contain^  in  the  blistering  beetle,  cantbsris 
offiriiiii/it,  and  the  mylabris  vurinbiVu,  which 
has  lately  bt-eu  introduce<l  from  fhina.  The 
canthariden  has  not  yet  Ixen  employed  in 
its  separate  stnte  n*?  a  diuretic,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bli.stering  l>eetle  on  Uie  uri- 
naiy ngmis  has  been  long  known.  Hip- 
pocrates employed  it  in  dropsies,  and  a  cele- 
Drated  diuretic  of  Tulpius  consisted  of  tlie 
tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  cardamoms,  and 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  The  internal  use  of  can- 
diarides,  however,  rei|uires  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  wIkii  thus  employed,  whether  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  of  tincture,  the  freest  use  of 

t  Canthariden.  in  its  separate  state,  Is  a  white 
substance,  io  loiQute  micaceous  scales,  insoluble  in 
water  and  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  boilini;  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  oil.  The  knowledge  of  its  soliibi- 
in  oil  is  a  fact  of  much  practical  importance  in 
Canes  of  poiaoaiag  by  caniharidas,  in  which  the  ad- 
uiaiatfatioo  of  ml,  by  tliwolviag  the  cantbariden, 
tends  to  diCTu^'  tlir  acrid  inOuroce  of  the  |ioii<>Q, 
•ltd  cooscqucutly  uu^ht  ucver  to  be  rewMted  to. 
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■(lilueotY  of  a  demulcent  kind  is  absoiiitei^ 
necessuy.  la  tlie  furm  of  powder,  cantliart- 
des,  in  doses  not  excetnliug  two  (;^ins,  stimulate 
tl»e  kidneys,  and  cause  an  intTeiLsinl  How  of 
urine ;  and  it  singular  that  neitiier  heut  in 
the  region  of  the  kidney  nor  fltnuieuiy  is  ex- 
perienced in  thii  case.  They  have  been  Ibund 
bencfu  i  ll  in  ascites,  in  old  worn-out  t  unstitu- 
Uous.  \\  lieu  accidisntallj  over-doeted  aud  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys  snpnrenes,  with 
b!ou<}y  urine,  insupjiorl  iMe  |i.ini-  i  the  ab- 
domen, Mnui^ujy,  voinitftigs,  ur  convuljfioiis, 
the  lancet  must  be  freely  employed,  wiUi 
Cc»pious  dilution,  aftd  an  rncma  of  wnrm 
water,  containing  from  mxx.  to J'3i.  ot  tmcture 
of  onium.  The  employnient  of  oil  must  be 
avoim>d. 

The  OuhaiH  v/'  ciy»~u<7>«,  cul'clis,  aad  the  fruit 
of  Uie  Juni/vr,  owe  their  diuretic  properties 
•ole!^  to  tlie  volatile  oil  which  they  contain, 
and  which,  separated  from  llieir  other  com- 
ponents diirinn  the  process  of  digestion,  is 
carried  to  the  kidneys  and  au^nnenis  their 
natural  function ,  it  may  be  readily  perceived 
by  tlieir  odour  in  tlie  urine,  ('nnitilta  in  an 
over-dose  causes  intlaaunatiou  of  tlie  kidneys; 
consequently  it  ought  to  be  carefblty  ayoided 
whrn  there  is  the  least  tendency  to  uUcraiion 
of  these  organs.  It  may  be  adinmiiitereil  either 
in  a  fluid  or  a  solid  form.  In  the  iitst  it  is 
givfn,  combined  \viili  iiiii(  il;r_'f  and  any  Mand 
fluid,  in  doses  of  trom  twelve  to  llurty  luinims ; 
or  the  volatile  oil,  sepwated  from  the  resin  by 
distillation,  may  be  rubbed  up  witli  suj^nr, 
and  admiiustered  in  bland  Huids,  as  an  oleo- 
saccharum, in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
mioinu.  The  solidification  of  the  copaiba  is 
best  effected  by  magnesia,  in  which  state  it  may 
hi  f  iiiiod  into  pil's;*  or,  for  tlit-  same  |)iir- 
pose.  It  may  be  formed  into  a  soap,  a!t  tlie 
union  of  the  alkali  does  not,  in  any  degree, 
diminish  the  efficncy  of  t'lc  liaKam.  In 
moderate  doses,  from  gr.  x.  to  51$  of  the  pow- 
der, cubebs  are  diuretic ;  in  larger  doses  tb^  are 
purgative.  It  i»  probable  that  some  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  their  empluyment  in  gonorrhoea 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  diuretic  influence  of 
the  rolatile  oil  so  much  incr<  a>itiir  the  urinary 
discharge  as  to  enable  it  to  wash  tnit  the  virulent 
matter  in  the  urethra.  W'e  are  not  aware  that 
th^  have  been  employed  in  dropsical  effu- 
sions. 

In  the  same  manner  as  tlic  diu;cstive  organs 
separate  the  volatile  oil  of  cubebs  and  juniper- 
bmies,  tliey  separate  veratria,  the  active  prin- 

cij)le  of  tlie  eoltJiictim  tiii(ii»in<ili ,  and  st  illitina, 
that  of  the  scilla  marUtma,  from  the  powder  of 
the  dried  bulbs  of  these  plants.  Although  ool> 
chicum,  in  full  doses,  arts  pnwrrfidly  on  the 
excretory  ducts,  of  the  liver  and  ilic  i>y.ucreas  in 
the  duodenum,  and  brings  down  a  large  (quan- 
tity of  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal,  yet  in 

*  This  i'  rlTrrtnl  l)y  miiin;:  die  I  .il-niii  witli  onr- 
fliirf)  ot  iU  wri.;lit  of  maunrM.i,  "iiiri  adintj  tlie  UJlu- 
Uirp  upon  a  pUiir  .iml  <  \|ii«sing  11  to  tlic  nrtion  of 
the  air  for  ten  or  twelve  <lhys.  It  tiicii  t>ec<HD«s 
pUntic,  aud  may  l>c  rradity  fornird  into  |iills.  The 
•ciiviu  ol  the  copkiba  m  oat  diiBiiu«it«d  by  iu  uoion 
vdth  tM  auipMiA. 


small  doses  tlie  veratria  is  sejwnited,  taken  into 
the  circulation,  and  stimulates  the  k  i  H  ■  <  >  y 
a  diuretic,  however,  it  is  less  iwwerfu!  than  the 
squill,  a  circumstance  altogether  depending  on 
its  dis|)osition  to  run  off  by  tlie  bowe's.  For 
diuretic  purposes  the  tincture  is  the  best  pre- 
pantkw  of  die  oolchtcum,  as  die  alo^Ml  takes 
up  the  gallate  of  vt  nitria,  whif  li  is  less  liable 
to  pass  the  pylorus  undecomposed  than  the 
acetate,  whien  is  always  formed  when  eidicr 
vin(\rnr  or  wine  i*i  einjilovtHi  as  the  vehicle  for 
taking  up  the  active  prmcipie  uf  the  plant,  and 
which  passinf  the  nylorus,  and  bringing  down 

a  large  quantity  of  l)de  from  the  ]'\\ct,  a!mfi<;t 
invariably  pun^us.  BoUi  tlie  petals  and  the 
seeds  of  tlie  colchicum  yield  the  same  Active 
rinciple  to  alcoliol.  wine,  or  vinf»mr,  as  the 
ulb.  The  dose  of  iht  dried  bulb,  in  powder, 
is  from  five  grains  to  twelve  grains,  that  of  the 
tincture  or  the  wine  from  m.xx.  to  m.lx.,  and 
that  of  the  vinegar  from  J  5i\  to  ^i.  l^pon 
the  whole,  however,  the  preparation^  of  col- 
chicum are  much  less  to  be  cooftded  in,  where 
motbid  accumulations  of  fluid  are  re<piired  to 
be  les!«  iied,  than  those  of  the  Mjiiill ;  and  it 
only  proves  useful  as  a  diuretic  when  it  exerts 
little  influence  on  the  intestinal  canal.  It» 
np\t'rthc!ps«,  cures  drojisic"!  by  its  stimulant 
intlueiice  on  the  capillary  system,  and  by  its 
ev.K  iKint  properties,  when  given  in  larger  doses 
than  tliose  mentioned  as  fitted  to  sectirr  it^ 
diuretic  intliience.  Squill  is  given  m  sulist  nice 
to  secure  its  diuretic  effect ;  but  it  is  generally 
prescribed  in  combination  with  calomel  or  the 
nlue  pill,  or  bitartrate  of  potassa.  As  a  full 
dose  given  at  first  is  apt  to  induce  vomiting,  it 
is  preferable  to  commence  with  doses  of  a 
gram  of  the  powder,  gradually  increasing  the 
(jiiantity  to  six  trrains,  repeated  every  fifth  or 
!>(xth  hour.  CuUen  recommends  the  bichloride 
(oxymuriate)  of  mercoiy  imtead  of  calomel,  as 
an  adjnnct  to  s()nin;  hut  every . intention  is 
sufticiently  answered  by  the  calomel,  aud  it  is 
much  less  likely  to  irritate  the  bowels.  If 
the  combination  of  squill  and  a  mercurial  act 
on  tiie  bowels,  the  latter  must  be  disconti> 
nued,  and  the  mercury  introduced  by  the  sur- 
face. In  some  habits,  owing  to  idiosyncrasy, 
squill  excites  an  erujition  on  the  skin  not 
unlike  nettle-rash,  accompanied  with  severe 
gripuogs*  cold  sweats,  ana  occasionally  con- 
Tuisions ;  in  which  case  the  use  of  die  lemedy 
should  be  disrontinued,  and  cordials  with 
opium  admiuistered.  Squill  is  most  useful  as 
a  diuretic,  in  doses  not  exceeding  eight  grnns 
of  the  dried  bulb:  it  is  inronijvuible  with  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  astnngenl  vegetable  infit- 
tiona,  and  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

A  decoction  ol'  tlie  twi^>  of  the  rommnn 
broom,  spartium  m-oparium,  iias  been  employed 
as  a  diuretic  from  time  immetnorial :  although 
nothing  is  known  respecting  its  active  principle, 
yet  whatever  it  is,  the  decoction  seldom  fails  to 
excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  As  little  is 
known  respecting  the  aaive  prmcipie  of  aanu^ 
parilln,  but  it  certiunly  nfl^cts  the  kidneys; 
llie  aUerative  infiiierice,  '  ■  er,  of  ibis  r.><)t 
can  scarcely  depend  on  its  diuretic  properties ; 
and  amidst  so  many  better  dinntics^  it  migjht 
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be  rejected  from  tfie  fiit  wiftout  any  iiioaiiye> 

nienc*'  In-ill^  i-xjieri* need  by  its  removal. 

Amotigst  tlie  inorganic  diuvetks  which  un- 
devgo  decomposition  in  transitu,  are  nits  of 
polima  and  toila,  tlie  alkalies  of  which  onlj 
are  transmitted  lu  the  kidneys.  The  carlxNtate 
and  the  bicarbonate  of  potajoa,  although  the 
one  c<mtiiiis  (h>ul)lf  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  of  ilie  oUiti/  boili  operate  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  a»  diuretics ;  a  circumstance 
OvrinR  to  the  rwliictiuii  of  ihf  hittor  to  t!>e  r«t;ite 
of  the  carboDutt',  durui>;  lU  dc-cumpositiuii  in 
the  stomach.  Tlie  dose  of  the  otrbooate  is 
from  ten  grains  to  5(it  but  it  may  be  auernented 
to  three  dtadims;  the  bicarbonate  may  be  given 
in  double  ih.ii  (juuniity,  Tlie  properties  of 
either,  as  diuretics,  are  not  lessened  by  ad- 
miniaierin^  diem  in  die  stale  of  eflemscenoe 
with  Iniion  jiiic  u  or  citric  acid  ;  this  acid  bciiiij 
s«|)arated  during  the  digestive  process  in  the 
same  nunner  as  the  caibonie;  and  if  any 
ffhrile  heat  be  prestnit,  this  is  the  best  method 
of  adioinistering  tiH.*M.>  carbonates.  'V\ie  same 
opinion  may  Ijc  tjiven  of  the  carbonate  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  w!  it  h,  oNviurr  io  th,  ir 
taste  l»eif)Er  less  disgusting  tiian  that  of  iht 
carbonate^  nt  potasaa,  m  man  genenttyem- 
plwed  as  diuretics. 

Tlie  acetate  of  potassa  has  cotisiilerable 
claims  to  aiteuiion  as  a  diuretic,  if  it  bo  not 
overdosed,  for  in  doses  exceeding  3i  it  openues 
as  a  pur>^tiTe.  In  small  doses  tt  may  be  eon- 
joined  wiili  infusion  of  gentian,  or  that  of  any 
light  bitter :  it  operates  witlt  more  oertainQr  in 
aaaall  doaes  fiwquently  repeated,  thiui  in  ftill 
doses  taken  at  Ions  inienals.  W<-  have  st  cn 
it  ordered  in  CDnjumt  oii  with  jjit.irtnite  of 
potassa;  but  in  this  ( (iiiil)inatioii  ihe  dmretic 
influence  of  boili  salt>  is  tlisiniyr-d,  and  a 
tartrate  uf  puta-s.sii  is  foi  iiied  bv  the  decomptv 
sition  of  the  acetate,  and  the  abstraction  of  the 
superabundant  tartaric  acid  from  the  hitartrafc, 
which  purv;es.  Tlie  biiartrate  in  small  dost.s, 
from  .  X.  to  9i,  is  a  much  more  usefiil  and 
certain  diuretic  than  any  of  the  other  neutral 
salts  in  diis  diTision  of  diis  older  of  medicines. 
We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  infiueiiee 
of  this  salt  depends  on  its  alkali  hnding  its  way 
to  the  kidneys ;  ibr,  when  we  reflect  that  9i  of 
the  biiartrate  contains,  ur.  v.  only  of  jw^tassa, 
and  that  twenty  iiuniin.s  of  the  liquor  potassx 
contain  kt-  vii.  of  ]iotassa,  und  that  tne  diu- 
retic effect  of  tlie  ;)i  of  hiiartnite  is  much 
greater  than  tiiut  of  mxx.  of  the  hijuur  (>utass;e, 
tha«  ap|)ears  undoubtedly  some  difhailty  in 
MMMing  to  the  accniM^  of  the  theory  which 

*  Carbooalo  of  poUiMS. 
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Ims  been  stated.  TbeindueneeoTihebitBrcrate 

in  a-^cites  is  well  authentic.itpil,  and  every  day's 
experience  couhruis  Uie  couhdeoce  which  has 
been  placed  in  its  diuretic  powers.  The  ema- 
ciation which  the  bi tartrate  causes  when  taken 
as  ordinary  beverage,  however,  de[>cn(ls  on  its 
operation  on  the  intestinal  canal.  Bttartnite 
of  potassa  is  beneficially  conjoined  with  s(juil! 
or  colchicuin,  or  witli  bitter  infiutons ;  or,  if 
the  sAhy  when  adminisicfed  alone,  have  wmli- 
ciie<I  the  di_'e.stive  organs,  in  combination  with 
lartarued  uou.  In  cases  connected  with  glan- 
dular obstructions,  we  have  pjiven  it  at  the 
same  time  that  iodine  was  extennUiy  applied  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment,  and  always  with 
benefit :  and  here  the  dose  of  the  hi  tartrate  may 
be  the  same  as  if  the  iodine  were  not  employed. 
The  soluble  salt,  Ibrmed  by  die  union  of'^  the 
snI;-honite  of  soda  with  the  bitartnite  of  j)0» 
tas-sa,  operates,  also,  powerfully  as  a  diuretic. 

Some  very  active  agents  are  found  capable  of 
producinj?  a  diuretic  effect  on  the  system  by 
stimulating;  the  capillaries  to  more  healthy 
action,  and  tliu<^  enahlitiE;  the  absorbents  to 
take  up  fluids  already  efliised  in  the  serous 
cavities  and  cellular  membrane,  and  to  throw 
tbem  iipon  the  kidneyi,  their  natriral  eicreto- 
ries.  Tolwcco  is  one  of  these:  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr. 
Fowler,  for  this  purpose;  and  when  adininis- 
tered  in  small  doses,  citlier  in  the  form  of 
infusion  or  of  wine,  so  as  not  to  nauaeate,  it 
has  I)e(  n  r;iven  successfully  in  dropsy.  No 
diuretic,  however,  requires  so  much  caution  in 
its  admuiistration  under  die  most  bvourabte 
circum^trtnres ;  and,  thrrpfore,  it  has  been  less 
erap'oyed  than  it  deserves  to  be. 

Much  of  the  efficacy  of  fuxglovt  depends  on 
the  period  of  the  .-row  th  of  the  plant  at  which 
the  leaves  are  collected,  and  the  manner  of 
drj'ing  and  preservint;  then.  In  the  months 
of  July  and  Au^ist  they  are  in  tlie  best  state  : 
they  should  be  then  gathered,  and  dried  be- 
tween colourless  bibulous  paper,  in  a  warm 
room,  and  under  a  modemte  pressure.  This 
may  appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  degree  of 

tan'  and  troiih'e,  hut  for  the  pn'piration  of  a 

medicine  of  so  much  actirity,  and  whidi  is 
administeicd  in  ?rain  doses,  toomndialtentioe 

cannot  be  hestowefl  to  preserve  all  its  medi- 
cinal powers  111  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  be  obtained.  When  die  dried  pulverized 
h  aves  lose  their  green  colour,  some  chemical 
change  has  taken  place  in  them  whi<.-h  deprives 
them  of  then  native  properties.  In  employing 
foxglove  a^  a  diuretic,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  U.S  intiuence  on  the  capillaries  is  not  ob- 
tained in  slates  of  the  habit  e\cee(liug  the 
limits  of  the  healthy  standard  of  tone.  In 
tm&s  below  that  point,  it  stianilates  die 
capillaries,  ami  diminishes  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  operates  as  a  diuretic; 
rar  in  dropsical  ellbsioiia,  whether  those  of 
S-scites  or  hydrothorax,  no  benefit  can  1t«  ex- 

iiected  from  the  employment  of  foxglove,  as 
ODf  as  any  tension  of  the  vascular  system 
exists.  It  IS  after  tappiir.i  and  n  reduction  of 
arterial  action,  that  dei-isive  advantages  are 
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obtainod  fnm)  [>re«crihlng  IbxgloTc  in  hydropic 
aH'n  tioiis.  It  1^  nil  «:uTu-  principlt.'  t!i  u  it 
is  imtHl  usiful  in  lax,  palt,  lovicophU-jjmaiic 
Inbtts;  aiid,  if  the  disfuse  l>e  iuiaaarca^  m 
those  cast's  in  which  pittiiiu  is  left  on  pressure 
of  the  arti-cteil  jnirts :  thnice,  \vlu.u  Uiis  state 
dt>es  not  t  vist,  the  systtin  niu;it  be  lowered  by 
bluodkttini;  and  purgpng,  before  any  advanta^f 
can  he  expected  from  foxgrlore  as  a  dttit^tte. 
It  has  b«en  lound  us«'fid  to  con)biii>  it  \Nith 
mercurials,  especially  tlie  blue  pill ;  and  tiush- 
ing  this  hi  enough  to  efleci  very  slichtfy  the 
R;div:ir\  <;lai  ils:  but  in  cnvi  ^  .id  hIh  r  .ni  isirca 
Of  Hi>cttes,  the  bt;st  a<ijuu(-L*»  are  bitartrate  of 
potassu,  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  coichicum; 
and  ill  cfin^f  tntinn-- hroVni  dowv.  bv  protracted 
courses  oi  luvixury,  the  uuia 

Wlion  fdxulove  is  administered  in  the  form 
of  powder,  the  dose  may  be  t»r.  i.  repeiU«'d  for 
the  first  two  days  at  inten^N  nf  e>;iht  hours ; 
after  wbicli  the  intervals  i  '  ',  be  lengthened 
aocording  to  the  effects  produced.  An  infusion 
made  by  maceiatinsr  one  drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  III /"Jviii.  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
,/  31.  of  ctnoamon  water,  for  four  hours,  speedily 
produces  the  diuretic  effects  of  the  plant,  when 
given  in  dosr<  of  f'Xi.  it  pi  :i!(-d  ,it  intuwils  of 
tive  hours.  The  dose  ol  the  tincture  should 
not  at  first  exceed  ten  minims;  but  it  may  be 
f?radually  inm".Ls«?d  until  its  dmn  lir  inflm  nce 
be  perceived.  Tlie  syn^ptoins  ot  an  overdose 
are  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  pulsation  in  the 
temples,  a  siiisiition  of  heat  throughout  the 
b«>dy,  sweatini;,  sometimes  diarrlma,  and  oc- 
casionally saiiration.  One  remarkable  ^m- 
ptjOm  sometimes  occurs,  a  suppression  of  tirine. 
The  best  antidotes,  under  surn  circumstances, 
are,  anmionia,  bramly  and  water,  opium,  and 
the  stimulus  of  a  blister  applied  over  the  pubis. 
One  circumstance  is  particnlaTly  necessary  to 
be  nolicn!  ill  pn  -Liibiiiu'  (ligilallSy — its  power 
of  accunmlatin^  in  the  system,  lUce  uieicury, 
and  suddenly  exerting  it^  specific  effects  when 
tint  «»Xj)e<.  tt,Hl.  No  111!  (iicini-,  llu'rcforo,  requires 
to  l)c  moreciuM  ly  wattlied,  whetlitr  it  l>e  given 
m  moderate  doses,  long  continued,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  diuresis  ;  or  adininisfered  in 
gradually  augmented  doses,  to  lull  delirium 
and  procure  sleep  in  mania.  Whenever  nausea 
is  fe't,  it  must  be  noticed  and  suppressed;  for 
vomiting  arrests  the  diuretic  influence  of  the 
remedy. 

i.ittle  requires  to  be  said  of  lachKarium  as  a 
diuretic.   It  has  been  Ibund  useful  in  hydro* 

thorax,  and  somi-  orhi  1  ci-i  s  of  dropsit  al  (  (fu- 
sions, by  the  (German  physicians ;  but  m  this 
couiiti-y  its  phwe  is  much  better  supplied  by 
foxglove. 

AH  bitter  tunics  uroduce,  more  or  less,  diu- 
retic eflects;  but  the  smeAa  root  is  peihaps 
lietter  ailapted  for  this  puqiose  than  any  otlier : 
its  influence  is  particularly  felt  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  serous  accunuilatioiis  are  the  effect 
of  general  debility;  as  for  example,  those  cases 
of  asthenic  ascites  which  sometimes  fbllow 

acutt!  disejiscs.  In  -m  li  (  a-t .iNi',  invic  h 
Iteiietit  IS  obtained  from  the  Jirrum  turturizu- 
tHmf  which,  besides  opcniing  as  a  totiic,  has 


a  direct  diuretic  influence,  and  has  been  fboikl 

]>e<:u!i:irlv  scrx  i( «  iMi'  in  east's  of  iuiasarca 
connected  with  affections  of  the  Ittsirt ;  but  in 
these  eases  its  employment  must  be  preceded 
by  purgatives  ana  mercunals.  Willi  res|>ect 
to  Ine  employment  of  wercurinU,  much  benefit 
is  derived  from  their  aid  in  promotiiig  the  ope- 
tation  of  oUier  diuretics.  Thus  the  diuretic 
ef^t«  of  squill  are  rendered  more  certain  when 
comliiiie<l  with  <-.i^iiiit  l  :  and  ttioM.-  of  div-italis 
when  united  with  blue  pdl.  lu  boUi  ttu»tances 
the  stimulant  influence  of  the  mercorials  an  the 
c.i|>illar\  >N  >lrMi  auJs  ih.u  of  llie  activt-  |>iiiic  i|ilc 
of  liie  odier  diuretics,  and  more  benefit  seems 
to  result  from  such  oombinatkma  than  when 
«  ifl  t  r  uc  ;ulministert(l  a?nne. 

i  1 0111  the  view  whidi  we  Itave  given  of  the 
substances  most  cuminunly  employed  as  diii> 
retics,  the  practical  i  iiijiloyment  of  tliem  as 
remedial  agents  luuy  be  very  briefly  staled. 
In  febrile  aHections  much  must  be  done  before 
prescribing  diuretics;  but  in  lot»^  protracted 
Kvers,  whether  intermittents  orooirtitiued  fevers, 
if  edematous  swellings  occur,  tlieir  use  is  indi- 
cated and  must  not  be  delayed.  If  they  be 
prescribed  during  oontinoed  fever,  it  should  be 
rerollected  that  one  of  the  most  distressing 
occurrences  in  that  dise^ise  is  reteoUon  of 
urine ;  and,  therefore,  in  prescribing  diuretics, 
it  is  highly  rfnjui.sitt;  to  examine  daily  the  state 
of  the  bladder.  Most  fevers  in  tlieir  terniina- 
tion  display  critical  chan^es  either  in  the 
quidily  or  the  quantity  of  the  urinary  discharge: 
under  such  circumstances,  it  liecomes  a  ques~ 
tion — how  fiu-  are  diuretics  likely  to  fiivour 
such  a  crisis  /  At  the  commencement  of  fisveta 
tlie  urine  is  generally  }>ale;  it  becomes  after- 
wards hi;;h  coloured ;  and  at  tin-  termination 
of  a  paruxysm,  if  the  fiever  be  iutermiuent  or 
remittent,  or,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  if  it 
be  of  the  continued  ty|H',  a  sediment  vitlu-i 
latentious  or  of  a  jKile  pink  colour  is  de|K>sited, 
and  has  been  regarded  as  critical .  But  this  sedi* 
ment  is  to  be  rcijardinl  ratluT  as  the  rr-sult  of 
a  ceruiin  caleitutioa  of  actions,  than  aii  the 
excretion  of  any  thing  injuriomi  to  the  liabit; 
and,  were  diuretics  able  to  promote  it,  they 
would  be  of  no  av-ail.  Upon  the  whole,  tile^^• 
fore,  even  as  simple  evacuaiits,  diuretics  are  fif 
little  value,  either  in  idiopathic  fevers  or  in 
acute  diseases  in  which  fever  is  a  symptom. 
l*hey  have  been  advantmeously  administered 
in  many  chronic  affections,  especially  those 
areompanied  with  eruptions  on  the  skin ;  but 
thr  chronic  aflictions  in  which  their  influence 
is  truly  beneficial  are  dropsies.  This  class  of 
diseases  depend  on  such  an  atony  of  the  capil- 
lary system,  tiiat  instead  nf  the  capdlaries  carry- 
ing forward  the  fluids  tliey  contain,  diey  |K>ur 
them  out  into  the  serous  cavities,  and  tlience  the 
balance  betw-een  the  exhalation  and  absorption 
which  exists  in  health  lieing  broken,  the  effused 
matter  is  accumiilate<l  to  a  degree  which  over- 
powers the  absorbents.  Diuretics  are  i^reacribed 
to  cure  dropsies  in  nearly  every  form ;  and  do 
•>o  by  siinutlating  the  capillary  system,  so  that 
no  {»»h  cH'usion  taking  place,  Uie  absorbents 
are  enabled  to  take  up  the  already  efRiscd 
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fluid,  and  to  thruw  il  upon  ihe  kidneys,  its 
tiatural  cinunctury.  \\  hvii  succeM  attends  ' 
admitiistr.itinii  of  dhirt  ti(  s  in  drofxy,  one  ad- 
vantat'e  rt>ullmi;  liuiu  llair  fm|»lo)infnt  over 
drastic  purvrativKs  and  Mtme  oUier  remedies  is, 
the  little  debility  which  they  occasion.  If 
diuretics,  however,  be  ^\veu  alone,  they  are 
uncertain  in  their  eflin'ts,  and  seUloin  in  that 
case  deserve  more  than  the  title  of  palliatives ; 
but,  as  adjutiets  to  otfier  means,  they  aid  ma- 
terially tlic  cv  iu  nalioii  of  tin-  ftfuvcil  Huid,  and 
have  thii!«  frequently  eftected  the  reino\'al  of 
geneial  dropsy.  Thetrsuooessr  however,  is  very 
precarious ;  and  S"  in.itiy  circuiiistancts  nitorfrre 
with  their  operation,  that  it  1^$  ditiicult  to  tumi 
a  ])roi;nosis  of  tlieir  expected  effects.  Some^ 
times  they  oppnrtc  frcilv,  nirrra^inu'  tT»>;illy  the 
discharge  of  urine,  tiiid  yci  tiie  druiiNuui  swell- 
ings continue.  In  this  case  some  or(r<uiic 
miscliicf  must  be  looked  for;  and  unle<s  this 
can  be  removed,  no  great  advantage  can  be 
ex|)ected  from  the  evacufttioii  of  the  cflused 
fluid. 

The  kinds  of  dropsies  in  which  direct  diu- 
retics have  proved  most  l^eneticial  are  ana-^an  a 
and  ascites;  whilst  those  which  oper«ue  by 
dimtniriiinipr  arterial  action,  and  augmenting  that 
of  till'  ( apillarirs,  nre  thr  best  adapted  for 
liyiin>ihorax.  IJut  even  in  any  case  tlie  influ- 
ence of  diuretics  hinges  upon  so  many  acci- 
dents, that  all  of  ihein  arc  prtcirious  in  their 
edectji.  in  eiicyiited  dropsies  they  arc  utterly 
tiseless,  unless  preceded  oy  reducing  the  sac 
to  the  state  of  an  extraneous  body. 

Diuretics  have  been  much  prescribed  in  cal- 
culous disi'HM  s;  and  most  of  the  substances 
called  lithoutriptics  ate  diuretics.  We  have 
ainnlc  pitMft  that  none  of  them  act  chemically 
in  qis>«j|ving  calculi  ,  nor,  indeed,  can  tiny  lu- 
said  io  be  capable  of  eli'ecting  any  cliange  on 
the  kidneys  sufficient  lo  prevent  the  formation 
of  calculous  matter.  It  is  probabli'  that  Uie 
beaeht  accruing:  from  their  employment  is 
wholly  due  to  their  influence  on  the  digestive  or- 
gnns  ;  and  Ity  tiu  ir  aiditii,^  in  tin-  formation  of  a 
better  ujiiAt/ic  juice,  the  digestive  process  beiiur 
nodered  more  complete*  ^1  the  aecretioWyaiid 
couscv|uetitly  all  the  x-xcretions,  must  necessa- 
rily become  more  healthy,  and  cease  to  de- 
]>oNit  the  uric  and  Other  acids  ia  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  the  efficacy 
of  this  ordur  of  n  int<lies  depends  more  on  the 
tact  of  the  prescnber,  and  his  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  tfie  changes,  both  straetuial  and 
functional,  which  disease  produces  on  the  sys- 
tem, than  any  other.  Tlie  operation  of  no 
other  order  of  medienies  ia  so  much  modified 
by  ciiTHTn?tt.nnr«>« ;  and  no  other  medicines  re- 
quini  so  inucli  attention  as  these  for  insurinj? 
their  beneficial  effects.  The  fnllnwini;  rules 
ought  always  to  be  strictly  observed  during  the 
adminialmtion  of  diuretics. 

1.  The  suffaoe  of  the  hody  muct  he  kept 
cool. 

3.  The  use  of  diluents  is  essential,  and  ought 
always  to  be  urgpi),  more  especially  when  die 
aaline  diuretics  are  employed. 


3.  T^e  patient  should,  if  possible,  Ix.'  out  uf 
bed  dunn,;  thnr  opt  ratjon. 

4  The  diuretic  should  be  administered  in 
tilt  day-time. 

5.  After  the  accumulated  fluid  has  been  re- 
moved liom  the  serous  cavities,  and  the  use  of 
the  diuretics  sus|)ended  or  discontinued,  tonics 
should  be  prescribed. 

6.  Little  advantage  can  be  anticipated  from 
<he  employment  of  diuretics  in  these  dropsies 
\vhi(  li  ori.'inate  from  or^uiic  atTections  of  the 
liver  or  the  chylopoietic  vuicera,  and  still  less 
in  encysted  dropsy.  Tt  is  only  in  those  eases 
rnnnf'ctt-d  witli  dchilitv  and  deranjfcd  :)r  tvn  of 
tlie  capillary  system,  thai  diuretics  lan  Ih?  n;- 
gardea  as  oertain  remedial  a^tnts. 

(A.  T.  Tkimmm.J 

DROPSY.  (From  the  Creek,  Zi^»^ 
I.atin,  hydntps: — ITi.  CJw^,  water ^  and 
the  look  or  asiHct.)  Dro|>sy  is  a  common  term 
si^iifyiii^  effusion  into  Uie  celluhur  ti.soue,  or 
into  anv  of  the  naiuml  cavities  of  the  body. 
With  tne  addition  of  the  epithet  enryfferf,  it 
has  likewise  been  employe<l  to  designate  a  very 
different  series  of  afieclioiis,  viz.  those  colleo- 
tions  of  serous  fluids  which  are  contained  in 
factitious  sacs,  and  of  which  the  ovary  is  more 
peculiarly  the  subject.  Tliese,as  liaving  ueither 
the  same  origin,  nor  admitting  the  same  treat- 
ment, will  be  spoken  of  in  a  sepanie  ai^ 
tide. 

Even  real  dropsies  differ  so  mndi  fknm  each 

other,  in  consequence  of  the  oigans  in  whose 
neighbourhood  or  in  whose  substance  tliey 
form,  that  they  cannot  all  be  comprehended  in 
one  article,  lliushydrocephaiusj  tnough  agree- 
infif  in  having  as  one  or  its  terminations  an 
t'tfusion  of  st-ruiu  into  the  ventrit  U-s  of  thy 
brain,  can  bv  no  means  be  regarded  iu  the  same 
light  with  enusion  into  the  larger  cavities  of  the 
body.  Tts  pr<vjri'>s  is  nioro  rapid,  its  origin 
more  decidedly  iiiHaromatory,  and,  when  it  as- 
sumes a  dironic  form*  it  never  gives  rise  to  ana- 
sarca, which  almost  con-t  r  fly  attends  hydro- 
thorax  or  ascites.  Hence,  llicrefore,  under  the 
common  head  of  dropy,  we  can  only  consider 
this  and  other  local  arojwies,  so  far  as  the  same 
theoretical  explanation  of  Uieir  phenomena  agree 
with  each  other;  and  our  chief  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  form,  ori^n,  and  treatment  of 
what  is  commonly  denominated  general  dropsy. 
Tor  the  pf<  uliar  symiitonis  hy  %vhich  hydro*  t-- 
pbalus,  hydrolhorax,  and  hydrops  pericardii  are 
tndiGaled,  we  refer  to  the  articles  under  which 
these  affections  are  treated. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  very  crude 
notiOMI  of  the  cause  of  dropsy,  and  any  ap- 
proach to  a  rational  theory  of  tlu'  disease  is  of 
v(  r>-  modem  origin,  iiippocmtes  explained  its 
occunxnce  by  the  oORupbOB  and  softening  of 
the  fleshy  and  its  convosion  into  water.  Celsus 
states  that  the  common  cause  of  dropsies  is  too 
great  an  abundance  of  humours.  ( Jalcn,  at- 
tempting greater  refinement^  reierred  it  to  refri- 
geration of  the  liver,  which  he  assumed  might 
hapjx'n  f'iiher  from  an  affm  tion  of  that  organ 
itself,  or  from  ^mpathy  with  other  organs;  and 
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with  littte  modiflestton  tU*  dbwiy  of  CUen 

WU.H  reri'ivt  1  in  tlie  schouU  till  after  llw  dino> 
v«ry  of  tbe  lympbiitict  by  A«elUiu. 
Forestus,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  pert  of  the 

sivii-t  titli  century,  a<l<)|)l-<  the  niiitii<>!i  of  Cclsus 
aud  explaius  it  by  tlie  tlii-<>ry  ot  (iaJeii.  lie 
UMuaes  that  in  cooflcquence  of  the  refrigem- 
tion  of  the  liver,  the  vcuis  also  becuine  refri- 
gerated :  beuce  a  iiiwrL  M.ruus  t>tMte  of  tiie 
blood  and  gieater  abuitdnnce  of  ^utcr ;  ead 
Lence,  accordint,'  ns  the  .•ifT»xtinii  is  local  or  gi^ 
tienil,  an<mrca  or  a^itoii  is  |>r(xluc(id. 

Fernelius,  apparently  teeing  the  ia<iufficiency 
of  tlim  theory,  referred  aaawca  to  refirigention 
uf  the  liver,  and  ascites  to  a  rupture  <^  the 
ves!««3ls  which  coiilaitieil  the  humours.  By  these, 
however,  it  is  scaroeiy  possibte  that  he  could 
intend  the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  he  wrote  be- 
fore ibe  discoveries  of  Asellins  h.id  1>t:t'ii  pub- 
lished, and  long  before  these  vessels  were 
supposed  to  be  so  feneral  as  it  is  now  known 
that  they  arc. 

Seuiiertus,t'ullu\NiMtr  l  onn-lius,  made  a  some- 
what  nearer  apprwith  to  a  rational  theory ;  for 
wliilf  ht>  Liilopted  the  old  ilo<  tniio  with  regard 
tu  uiiii^<u-ca,  he  attribult;d  diu  ucturreiice  of 
ascites  to  obstruction  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
by  which  means  the  vessels  were  distended 
with  fluid,  their  extreme  mouths  dilated,  and 
an  escape  of  serum  permitteti  into  the  cavity  of 
the  aMomen.  The  discoveries  of  Aseliius 
gave  rise  to  a  diftivnt  theory,  and  dropsy  was 
ren  rnd  t"  ;i  ni]iliiri  <.f  the  lymphatics.  Jufli!;- 
iti^  from  the  language  of  Lower,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  this  doctrine  had  obtained  con- 
siderable snriport,  v,]v"n  thp  vreH-V.MOwii  ccif  - 
rimeDts  of  tills  ])hysiologist  laid  Uic  fauiid.itiun 
for  a  more  niiioMal  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  effusion  than  any  which  had  ytt  Ixlii 
giveu.  By  tying  tirst  the  inferior  ca\a,  and 
aftcfwaids  the  jugular  vein^  he  did  noch  more 
than  any  of  his  pwdoceasocs — Ae  proved  that 
efliiskm  mifdit  be  caused  by  obstruction  in  the 
veins.  Neither  Sydenham,  nor  Mead,  nor  W  il- 
lis  appear  to  have  concerned  themselves  much 
with  ae  theory  of  dropsicd  efliisions,  bat  were 
content  with  simply  inculcating  jiartii  uhir  modes 
of  practice.  Soon  after  Mead,  or  even  while 
he  was  yet  livwif ,  Haller  was  laying  the  fotm- 
dation  for  mor-  '•niionul  explanations  of  tho 
phenomena  of  dropsy.  He  adopted  the  then 
general  theory  of  («l>»!<>r]>ti(m  by  the  veins,  and 
lays  down  distnutly  thai  dmpsy  may  ensue, 
not  ualy  wlua  the  veins  art  obstructed,  but 
when  the  course  of  the  blood  through  tlie  veins 
is  retarded  by  debiUty,  whatever  may  be  its 
source.* 

Haller  did  not  acknowlcduc  thr  absorhinf; 
office  of  the  lymj^tics,  but  even  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  Dr.  Htintcr's  doctrines,  absorption 

*  ftedeiiam  aiiu««ejiiMBodicaiisUlijdfMMB8iel 
vMrtv,  Rooties  deUUtas  sliqaa,  omtoeoaaae  M«a, 
iter  veaomm  Ufdau  Paelte  eaim  iBtellig^tar*  in 
ttntveraiink  dintiiM  nogalais  p«r  arterias  motom  t«- 

|>creM«,  qui-m  cor  proxioiuni  tcr^ft,  prioreni  vero 
inoituin  venarum  quicaccre.  Ergo  n't  artcrix  cxha- 
Ure  pcrgant,  venx  lesQihsw  risisaBt»  cellectaiwpor 
is  hydro fvm  abibit. 


was  entiraly  nfefrad  to  dMise  vesseli,  it  i 

no  difference  in  tlif  tlioory  of  (lro|isical  effu- 
siooB.  It  was  only  oecewnyry  to  change  veins" 
mlo  ^  lymphatics,"  and  it  was  mppoaed  that  * 

sufficient  explanation  had  br on  gi^en. 

Such  is  a  idiort  outline  ot  U<e  aiieinpts  which 
have  been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
dropsy ;  and  at  the  be^iimini^  of  tlie  present 
ceututy  llie  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  disease  depended  upon  dtfeciiv  al:- 
soq)ti<ni,  and  that  it  was  essentially  a  disease  of 
debility.  Thu  investigations  of  various  writers 
into  Uie  causes  and  treatment  of  hydrocephalus, 
which  s*  r\  td  clearly  tojpcove  tiiat  this  disorder 
had  very  fr(-<|uently  an  mflantmatory  origin,  na- 
turally tcndt-d  to  re-ojK'ii  tlit-  tri  in  ral  (picstion  ; 
aud  Bladull,  Abercrombie,  and  many  others 
were  led  to  teach  that  both  anasaica  and  ascitea 
an-  often  attended  with  and  dopendent  upon 
mdaamiation.  Former  wnier^t  had  indeed 
given  examples  of  dropsies  successfully  treated 
by  blnodlettinc; ;  l>ul  tlR  Mi  for  l!u'  mo«t  pact 
were  stiiult;  ca.sei>;  and  no  aLleinpt  to  lay  down 
any  general  plan  had  been  made  till  the  time  of 
the  writers  jn si  referred  to.  Multiplied  expe- 
rience has  now  determined  the  question  of 
treatment;  and  that  in  many  cases  an  anti- 
phlogistic plan  is  requisite,  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt  But  whedier  dropsy  depends 
upon  increased  exhalation  or  diminished  ab- 
sorption, is  yet  omiecided ;  nor  do  we  feel  thai 
the  fiwts  ue  suffietendy  numerous  to  detennin* 
the  dispute.  We  shall  shortly  give  the  priB> 
cipal  atguments  for  either  theory. 

That  dropsy  proceeda  from  deficient  ab8ar|>- 
tion  is  nrg\ie<l,  because,  whttluT  we  ctmsider 
the  veins  or  lymphatics  the  u»iiruments  of  tliis 
function,  pressure  upon  their  trunks  is  followed 
l>v  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  jnrts  farthest 
roniovt><l  from  tlif  heart.  Tliis,  indeed,  till 
son)*'  hue  L-vptrimctits  by  Majendie,  was  the 
only  real  &ct  which  could  be  adduced  in  fiiivour 
of  dtmtnished  absoiption.  This  physiologist, 
by  inducniii  an  artiKcial  pU'lhor.i,  and  iheii 
shewing  that  the  functiou  in  question  was  less 
actively  exefetsed  than  hi  (hose  cases  whete  no 
sndi  ph'thora  existed,  has  t  t  rtaiidy  civen  ad- 
ditional probability  to  the  theory,  and,  under 
any  circumstances,  has  proved  wW  before  was 
purely  hy])Othelic-a! — tliat  absorption  is  c  apable 
of  being  diminished.  On  the  otlier  hand,  that 
increased  exhalatioi;  is  die  cause,  is  argued fiom 
the  ein  vimstnnrc  llial  absorption  actually  pro- 
ceeds ui  diopsy,  that  the  fat  is  taken  away,  and 
tliat  emaciation  advances  pari  passu  with  the 
effusion  ;  that  Ihia  function  is  always  the  last 
to  yield,  and  that  it  appcais  to  become  more 
energetic  ni  jiropjrlion  to  the  general  debility 
of  itie  system  ;  that  the  exhaleats  arc  capable 
of  pouring  out  very  diflerentquantiticeof  flotd, 
as  is  seen  in  the  secretinn  of  tears,  th*?  sinlden 
increase  of  perspiration,  6cc. ;  and,  lastly,  that 
die  fluids  eflused  are  diflferent  from  the  natoni 
secretions  of  the  parts,  containing  a  much  gn*ater 
quantity  of  serum ;  and  that  this  difference 
would  not  exist  if  dropiy  weitt  the  aimpU  re- 
sult of  diniiinslied  absor^Hion. 

A  fiir  more  important  question,  however,  to 
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Uie  practical  physician,  is  the  coDditton  of  the 
sjrstem  under  which  HRimon  fakes  plac?— 

\vli»-'lii  r  hr-  a  stiicnii-  fir  ;istlu-nir  statu.  ^\  Ik  - 
tlier  wt  utlopt  incri;a'«t<l  uxliitlittiuu  t>r  dmii- 
nudied  afa«n|)ition  a.s  th«  source  of  effusion, 
this  question  will  admit  of  the  same  flwis ion. 
Effusion  may  tk-arly  uke  place  in  a  state  of 
debility  ^d  in  a  state  of  undue  activity  of  the 
system,  or  of  plethora.  With  re^j^anl  to  ab- 
M)rj)tiun,  tl>e  experiments  of  Majendie  have 
clearly  proved  that  ulclliora  is  unfavourable  to 
this  function ;  and  tnat  it  is  fiivourahle  to  in* 
creased  exhalation,  the  profuse  perspirations  of 
persons  havin^r  a  full  habit  cU-;»rl\  cvm*  e.  If 
such  individuals  are  bled,  the  tendency  to  per- 
s]>iration  either  yields  entirely  or  is  greatly  di» 
mininhed- 

We  have  ihereforv  to  investigate  carefully, 
in  every  case  of  dropsical  efftision,  Ae  general 
stale  of  (Ik- sy^ti  111  liy  wliich  it  is  accompaiiitd, 
for  what  may  be  proper  for  one  state  will  ino.st 
undoubtedly  be  injurious  to  the  Other. 

Hie  only  points,  then,  that  we  can  assert  as 
proved  in  the  theory  of  dropsy,  arc — first,  that 
till'  l»;il,uici'  between  exhalation  and  altTiorption 
is  broken,  in  consequence  of  which  more  fluid 
is  poured  out  than  is  taken  away;  and,  se- 
condly, that  this  may  tako  {)!ace  from  over  ac- 
tivity or  from  debility  of  the  general  qratem. 

8ome(hinf^  may  attach  also  to  the  oondition 
nf  the  ?i!fi()(l,  hut  iijKin  this  point  we  have  vt-rv 
hlllf  iati.sftu;tory  wiformuttoii.  That  hemor- 
rhages increase  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood, 
and  that  profuse  hemorrha^t-  uivesrisetodropmf, 
is  certain  ;  and  that  in  dropsies,  more  especially 
those  accnmpinied  with  extreme  debility,  the 
Mood  often  exhibits  a  remarkable  difference  in 
the  proportions  of  serum  and  fibrine,  in  its 
coagiilaliility  and  in  its  colour,  is  likewise  cer- 
tain i  but  we  have  yet  no  data  by  which  to 
connect  Aese  phenomena  with  drnpy  as  caase 
and  tfTwt. 

Almost  the  only  information,  ull  the  late  ad- 
vancement of  dienislry,  whidi  hod  been  ob- 

taiiifd  rcsppctinjj  the  nature  of  the  tluid>  rR"nse<l 
ill  (lro|)«iy ,  regarded  tlif  folour  and  taste,  althouij^i 
in  a  few  instances  the  consistency  and  coagula- 
bility had  Itecn  iii>tK)<i.  Thtyhave  been  de- 
scribtHi  a-s  a  jcHuuisii  !*enim,  as  being  of  the 
colour  of  urine,  orance-coloured,  saponaceous, 
purulent,  bloody;  and,  in  one  instance,  MorgHg- 
ni  observed  the  fluid  to  coagulate  without  heat. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  these  fluids 
we  are  indebted  to  Marcet.  lie  examined  them 
hi  hydrocephalus,  ascites,  hydrothorax,  and  in 
most  other  dro|»iLS  ;  and  ho  ha*-  [riven  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  re^ailt  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Medieo-ChiruTirica]  "nanaBctions. 
Accfinlinx  to  this  .stntnnent,  the  ])nvai!in>; 
animal  substance  is  albumen,  whicii  is  con- 
•lined  in  venr  di0eient  pioaortionB.  There  is 
also  a  pecufiar  animal  stinsttinre  whicli  Dr. 
Marcet  names  muco-exlraciive  iiuua-r,  ftyiii  its 
being  nncoagulable,  but  soluble  in  water  and 
other  menstrua.  Gelatine  was  not  discovered 
in  any  of  the«ie  flnids. 

!n  the  fluids  of  as(  i  ,  '  IrnihnraN.  hydrojw 
pericardii,  hydrocele,  and  that  which  is  some- 


times effuMxl  in  the  thyroid  gland,  the  albumen 
is  80  eorariderable  as  to  render  them  coa$(uhi^ 

l)Ie  :  while  in  that  of  spina  bifida  and  hydrrv- 
ceplttilus.  It  IS  su  siLiall  iu  «|u<uuity  us  scnrcety 
to  be  rendered  visible  by  heat  or  acids.  The 
s])ecific  uT-avity  is  exct'edinKly  varioii-*  both  in 
d  I  He  rem  drupsie.^,  aud  iu  the  same  dropsy  at 
different  periods. 

These  differences,  however,  are  found  to  aflect 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  the  animal  matter 
only  of  dropsical  fluids ;  tlie  saline  matters  beiQ^ 
by  no  means  subject  to  similar  variatioiui. 

The  paiticobr  saline  ingredients  of  all  these 
fluids  are  niuri.ites  of  soda  and  pota:ih,  sul- 
phate of  potash,  soda  and  pbospiiate  of  lime, 
iron,  imd  magnesia.  A  hundred  grains  ap])ear 
to  consist  of  about  seventy-two  grains  of  mu- 
riate of  iMxla,  mixed  with  a  Uttle  muriate  of 
potash;  between  eighteen  and  twenty  grains  of 
soda,  broM<.iht  to  the  «!tate  of  suhcarbotiale ; 
and  a  mixture  of  etuht  or  ten  grains  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
iron,  and  jvhoHphate  of  magnesia. 

Tile  taustic  alkali  contained  in  tliese  fluids. 
Dr.  Marcet  proceeds  to  .uiy,  appears  to  lie 
combined  with  the  animal  matter  in  a  manner 
twt  well  undenitood,  and  the  })ro|ioftion  of 
the  untoriihine<I  alkali  to  the  oilier  salts  is 
greater  as  the  specific  gravity  is  mure  couiu- 
deraUe.  To  this  account  of  the  anhaal  fluids 
Dr.  Marcet  hastubjmned  the  following  table, 
to  show  the  proportions  of  saline  and  amoial 
matter  in  varioos  dropsical  or  serous  fluidfly 
wd  in  the  feniiii  of  the  Mood. 
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The  specific  gravity  liere  stated  is  an  average. 
I.  Dropsies  may  l>e  acute  or  duonic,  idio* 
pothie  or  symptomatic,  primary  or  secondary^ 

general  or  local,  inflammatory,  silienic,  asthenic, 
<i(C.  Tliese  varieties  occur  iii  ever)*  cavity  in 
whidi  dropsy  itself  takes  place,  but  the  oifle> 

rent  forms  are  more  common  in  one  c  avity  than 
in  anotiier.  Tiiuii,  die  braiit  la  luusi  frequently 
the  subicct  of  acute  dropsy ;  the  pleurae  and 
pericardium  hold  the  next  jilace  in  this  lialnlity 
to  ucute  effusions,  and  iJie  penlonwuui  the 
last.  The  celluhur  tOCtuie  is  perhaps  on  an 
equality  in  this  respect  with  the  pleura  and 
pentafdiuin,  hut  i{  is  seldom  aflectcd  without 
some  orwan  sudermg  at  the  same  time,  in  whose 
action  it  jMuliciinaes.  Dropsy  of  the  sthenic 
character  n  (hr  the  most  part  an  aeule,  but  not 

alwa\s  an  iiitianiinali>r\  Ji>i.i>r.  It  iliiidy 
assumes  the  ionn  of  aoasitfca.  (JS^ASMAiktA.) 
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Sometimes  it  appwiK  to  be  purely  idiopathic, 
rih!  utiaUendL-d  by  diaeaw  or  ufiWtMMi  of  any 
particular  orKan.  In  this  ca««  Ui«  uusuci 
lake^  place  very  suddeDly,  th«  whole  cellular 
ti-.Mn  tkmiet lines  bcromiM.'  m  a  ft  w  houn 
enormously  dwienfled  with  tiuiU ;  and  there  is 
oonsidei^le  heat  of  skiD«  with  a  Ml  and  hard 
ptdvc,  fiim  rl  tiiiiuiH.',  anil  imicli  tliii>t.  Not 
untrequeiitly  ttie  uitieat  complauis  of  tender- 
Ben  over  altnO!it  the  whole  suifiwe  of  the  body, 
••peciallv  if  "tmin,'  prr«<.iirr  fM>  m;iHf*.  sr»  that 
we  niiij;lit  Ik:-  imluwl  tu  Ik  Ik-m;  that  tlie  cellu- 
lar tiiiiiue  under  these  circumstances  ia  in  a 
state  of  intlamination.  Tlie  bowels  are  gene- 
rally costive ;  the  urine  coagulates  on  boiling, 
the  precipitate  thus  forined  being  very  various 
in  quantirr^ — sometimes  scarcely  tendering  the 
urine  at  all  muddy,  at  others  formtnir  almost  a 
s<i!i<I  mass.  This  state  of  the  urine,  it  has 
been  inferred,  is  conclusive  of  diiiease  in  the 
kidney;*  hut  we  shall  in  the  coarse  of  this 
article  afford  rensnn  for  questicriimr  tliis  in- 
fereuce:  it  certainly  indicates  a  disordered 
Junction  of  this  organ,  and  not  uofivquently 
nccom]tanies  structuml  fli^o.isc  nf  it. 

Much  more  frequenilj  acute  dmpsy  is  ac- 
compamed  by  inflammation  of  thi  Iudl's  or 
pleura,  and  sometimes  (tf  both.  The  pulmo- 
nary symptoms,  however,  are  not  always  very 
prominent,  wid  they  sometimes  nearly  dmt>- 
pearwfacn  tlie  effusion  has  taken  place.  In 
tuch  ca5$es,  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
|>atient<  penerally  shews  that  they  had  suffered 
for  several  days,  or  occasionally  several  weeks, 
from  cough  and  dyspnora,  and  that  about  the 
p<  ri(Kl  ;it  whicli  tlie>e  syiiii>t(tin8  diminished  in 
seventy,  tlie  face  was  j)€rceived  to  swell  in  the 
morning  and  the  legs  at  night,  and  the  abdo- 
men, w  ithoiit  being  ver\  perceptibly  enlarged, 
would  uol  allow  the  clothes  lu  be  buttoned  or 
iaoed  so  tight  as  usual.  From  this  time  the 
swellinpi  increase  rapidly;  the  whole  tellular 
tissue  becomes  affected,  and  the  countcuaiicc 
ia  verj-  leucophlegmatic  in  appearance.  At 
Other  times  the  pulmonary  symptoms  and  effu- 
sion proceed  pari  ftamt,  or  the  former  precedes 
the  dro]>sy  only  by  :i  few  liours.  but  it  not 
relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  effusion. 

The  progress  now  described  is  genemlly  ex- 
hibited in  the  acute  anasarca,  firom  whatever 
source  it  may  have  derived  its  origiii ;  but  not 
very  seldom  efiiision  takes  place  to  a  cooaider- 
ablo  extent  into  the  abdomen  at  the  same 
time,  and  tlie  ascites  quickly  becomes  equally 
marked,  if  not  the  more  prominent  qrmplom. 

Ascites  ia  much  le.ss  frequently  an  amtc 
disease  than  anasarca,  and  in  most  cases  is  tite 
result  of  previous  inflammation.  In  the  arti- 
cle Ascites  we  have  described  serenl  in- 
stances of  diis  kind. 

nie  excitinii  causes  of  acute  dropsy  are, — 
the  repiGssiun  of  eruptions,  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  perspiration,  suspension  of  the 
catameniu,  or  of  any  other  customary  evacua- 
tio%  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura, 

•  Dr.  Bright,  howrver,  to  whnm  thU  notion  owei 
iu  origin,  by  no  tncaot  cmrriM  ibis  doctrine  to  far. 


exposure  to  cold,  kc.   It  also  succeeds  scarlet 

fever,  when  this  disease  has  run  its  rt^lar 
oourse ;  sometimes  it  has  succeeded  partuntioo, 
coroinf  on  suddenly  and  without  any  {nin. 
In  t'lis  last  ca.se,  as<  iti>  aloiu-  is  otten  (>l>- 
sen  ed ;  but  at  other  tunes  it  is  accompanied 
by  excessive  anasarca.  The  ascites  8uoc««linf 
partuntinn  is  riKo  at  times  very  maiuft  stly 
dependent  upon  peritoneal  iufkmmatiun,  and 
is  attended  with  Sever,  quick,  small,  wiry 
piil"«p.  and  excessive  tenderness  of  the  ab<lo- 
mea,  <b>.c.  These  symptonwi  precede  the  effu- 
sion, and  the  tenderness  diminiriwii»  birt  does 
not  entirely  disap]|>ear  upon  lis  occurrence.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  when  the  abdomen  has 
bi  eii  emptieti,  we  luive  diMrovered  an  enlarged 
ovarium,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
is  to  the  irritation  produced  by  disease  of  this 
organ,  with  the  additional  stimuUis  of  the 
puerperal  state,  that  the  effusion  is  owing. 
Abe  termination  of  such  cases  b  various :  in 
some,  afler  Uie  disapyH-arance  of  the  dropsy, 
the  tumour  remains  qnieM  t-nL,  and  is  not  at- 
tended liy  any  inconvenience ;  in  others  the 
ascites  i-  Ii  <  ij  is  reinoveii,  but  the  f>\"Tir>' con- 
tinues lu  ciiLuge,  and  we  ituve  at  lengtli  eri- 
qrted  substituted  for  peritoneal  dropsy. 

Dropsy  may  be  acute  as  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  formation,  and  yet  be  the  very  reverse  uf  an 
infjatiiiiiatory  disease.  This  variety  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  rare  dian  the  pieoedii^ 
species,  but,  Uke  it,  assumes  the  fcrm  of  ana- 
sarca or  of  xseites  alone,  or  of  both  together. 
It  comes  on  ui  genend  very  rapidly,  and  ia 
unattended  by  fever  or  any  symptom  of  in- 
creasf'd  arterial  action.  In  the  article  Asa- 
SAUt  A  an  tnstaiice  has  been  mentioned,  takm 
from  Dr.  liateman's  reports  of  Diseases  in 
London,  where  it  came  on  after  excessive 
fright,  and  was  removed  by  the  administration 
of  cinchona.  Jn  the  form  of  ascites  we  have 
sevaal  times  seen  it  follow  parturition ;  the 
patient  being,  within  a  few  days  of  delivery,  as 
large  or  even  larger  than  at  tlie  i)eriod  of  labour. 
In  these  instances  the  only  striking  symptom 
is  debility :  there  n  neidier  thirst,  nor  heat  of 
skin,  nor  cpiickened  ])iilse ;  and  the  patient 
appears  tu  suffer  no  other  iuomvenienoe  from 
the  effusion  than  what  proceeds  from  die  m~ 

crease  of  her  bulk.  Tlie  pro/ress  of  suc  h  eax-s 
towards  recovery  is  very  i>|uw,  and  is  always 
impeded  by  violent  depleting  remedies.  The 
most  successful  plan  of  treating  thisaffe;  ii>>rt  is 
generally  by  s^ligltt  tonics,  frictions  o\ei  liie 
bowels,  and  bandaging.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  lemembered  that  such  patients  are  liable 
to  become  the  subject  of  subacute  inflammation  ; 
and  unless  ^rcat  watchfulness  be  practised,  the 
disease  from  this  cause  may  become  incurable. 

Of  the  same  asthenic  dnrader  are  those 
forms  of  eflusion  which  are  t'  i  <  quence  of 
any  excessive  discliaige,  and  more  especially 
hemenhage.  We  have  mentioDed  one  in- 
stance in  the  article  Ana^^arca  in  which  the 
hemorriiage  was  the  consequence  of  diseased 
uterus;  and  the enaasicn  (Uie  fiwm  such  d>oi>. 
sies  generally  assume)  appeared  and  distji 
peared,  as  Uie  hemorrhi^je  prevailed  or  wa^i 
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•unwnded.  Anv  other  d«lntH>tli^  dMchan^ 

will  un(|u«tiuiiat)ly  lead  to  similar  results. 

II.  W  e  shall  uow  proceed  to  notice  tbotie 
species  of  effasion  which  are  always  dw  result 

of  some  organic  disease,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  termed  symptomatic  or  secondary  drop- 
sies. Thtj  aie  usually  chraoie  in  dieir  couise, 

are  seldom  attended  with  acute  inflammation, 
but  very  frequently  accompanied  will)  subacute 
inflammation. 

Droptif  from  dhtuxv  of  (In  fnart. — Tliis  spe- 
cies of  effusion  is  usually  precctled  by  the 
common  symptoms  of  dii>ease  of  this  organ, 
and  such  disease  raay  precede,  and  often  does 
precede,  the  occurrence  of  dropsy  for  months, 
and  f\  en  for  \tars. 

The  first  symptom  of  dropsv  arising  from 
disease  of  the  heart  is  usually  obserred  in  the 
£»ce,  the  eyelids  beiiiir  piiflt'd  in  the  nioriiiiiL', 
and  an  uuuaual  difficulty  of  ujM^iiuig  them  being 
ucperienced.  Hiis  single  symptom  frequently 
endures  for  a  very  con.Milt  i-uble  time  before  any 
fimlier  progre^  Li  ub^rved.  Next,  the  feet 
swell  at  night,  and  the  upper  extremities  be- 
come viTv  qtiirklx  the  site  of  eflTusion,  and  ifie 
left  artu  trarUer  uitd  more  fiiiqutuUy  tluu)  the 
lighL 

The  anasarcous  swelling,  which  Is  peculiarly 
pellucid,  usually  lonu;  precedes  the  occurrence 
of  ascites ;  effusion  taking  place  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  late  in  tlie  disease  and  very  slowly. 
Frequently,  indeed,  ])iitients  are  examined,  m 
whom  aruisiina  has  been  the  c<inst'*|ueiice  of 
cardiac  di^ase^  without  a  siu({le  ounce  of  fluid 
being  iound  in  the  idxlomen ;  and  sometimes, 
although  mure  nn  lv.  not  even  i n  the  cavities 
of  the  pleui«t* .  The  pulse  is  not  always  cba- 
mcceristic  of  disease  of  the  heart;  and  of  omirse 
the  same  diftirulty  must  naturally  occur  in 
detecting  such  dis<,-;i5t.-,  whetliur  uceoinpiuued 
or  not  accompanied  by  dropsy.  When,  how- 
ever, effusion  begins  after  lonu  di'^usc,  and 
without  pulmonar)-  9ym|)toms>,  lu  tJje  face  and 
up))er  extremities,  we  may  always  suspect  the 
heart  to  be  the  source  of  the  effusion.  In 
many  patients,  and  particularly  in  women,  this 
first  symptom  appears  to  be  followed  by  partial 
effusion  into  the  cbe^  and  for  some  weeks 
before  any  fiurther  progress  is  made,  the  patient 
is  unal)le  to  lie  down.  At  first  this  d.ftic  ulty 
of  preserving  a  reclinmg  posture  is  very  slight, 
ana  only  an  additional  pillow  is  required*  the 
patient  at  thi<;  time  heine;  scarcely  sensible 
tliat  the  inability  of  iYUl^  down  is  the  con- 
sequence of  disease.  Gradually,  however,  the 
effusion  increases,  progressively  involving  every 
part  ul  ilie  system, — the  cellular  texture  and 
the  caritiea  of  the  bcain,  pleuist^  and  peii* 
toneum. 

The  urine  in  some  of  these  cases  at  a  very 
early  period  affords  a  very  slight  de|M>sit  of 
albumen  upon  boiling*  and  this  albuminous 
secretion  becomes  more  and  more  abundant  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Its  (pumtity  varies 
considembly.  Id  a  patient  who  died  in  the 
Binnmgham  Hospital  during  the  present  year 
at  a  very  early  stai;e  uf  the  eflnsion,  t-so  mouths 
before  his  death  tlie  urine  was  barely  rendered 
turbid,  bat  the  evening  he  died  it  was  letideied 


nearly  solid,  hy  boiling.  On  diasectlon,  tiie 

heart  was  found  enormously  enlarue<l,  and  the 
aorta  very  much  dis^ised.  llie  kidneys  were 
perfectly  sound.  The  urine,  however,  does 
not  coagulate  iu  every  case  of  dropsy  arising 
firom  dist;a2ie  of  the  heart,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to 
sav  what  is  the  precise  state  of  the  ayslem  in 
whi<  h  this  ple  nomenon  does  occur. 

NoiiL  of  tlie  species  of  drojwy  is  more  fre- 
quently relieved,  or  we  may  say  for  a  time  even 
cured,  than  tliis ;  but  it  very  frequently  recurs, 
and  at  lengtli,  favoured  by  the  exhaustion  from 
long  disease,  and  sometimes  perhaps  even  by 
the  remedies  that  have  been  necessarily  em- 
ployed, a  very  copious  effusion  takes  place 
Hitu  the  chest,  and  death  often  at  last  occurs 
very  suddenly.  Sometimes,  and  this  is  no 
vnusual  occurrence,  the  anasarca  permanently 
disappears  for  some  time  before  ueaUi,  or  re- 
raauis  imt  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Ilie  op- 
pression of  the  chest,  novrever,  is  not  diminished, 
and  occasionally  a  greater  determination  of 
blood  takes  place  to  tlie  lungs,  or  these  o^;aos 
become  congested,  especially  if  much  ob- 
struction occurs  in  the  \alvular  structure  of 
the  lefi  side  of  the  heart.  At  ihi^  [jenud 
h'.Emoptysis,  acute  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy, 
are  veiy  liable  to  ensue,  and  require  the  most 
decided  uitiphlogistic  treatment.  £ven  this 
treatment  docs  no  more  than  afford  temporary 
relief,  and  inflammation  occun«  again  and 
ag;iin,  till  the  means  of  the  physician  are  ex- 
hausted. To  stimulate  uicreases  the  inflam- 
mation, and  farther  depletion  is  rendered 
impossible  by  the  extreme  debility  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

The  course  now  described  is  not  peculiar  lo 
any  one  aflhction  of  the  heart;  the  symptoms 

are,  more  or  less,  tlie  sariu!  under  evpry 
uiitlady  of  tliat  orv;an.  Souic  Ujllerence  never- 
tlielesH  exists  according  as  tlie  heart  is  the 
subject  of  what  Corvisart  calls  active  or  pa.ssive 
aneurism  ;  congestion  and  inflammation  being 
more  common  in  tlie  former  affection  than  in 
the  latter.  Ofleii,  indeed,  when  passive  aneu- 
ri«n  exi.sts,  advantage  is  derived  from  the 
lighter  tonics  united  witli  diuretics,  but  active 
depletion  is  neither  called  for  nor  admissible: 
It  redness  the  patient  without  benefiiiiig  him  as 
rC'^irds  the  disease. 

Drupn  J'rom  dueaae  of'  the  lungt. — Under 
the  head  of  Anasabca  we  have  given  several 
instances  of  this  affection,  wlieii  arising  from 
or  connected  with  niHaininuLiuu  uf  tlie  lungs. 
For  the  phemmiena  attending  it  under  such 
circumstances,  we  refer  tlierefore  to  that  artii  !e. 
It  la  not,  however,  only  after  inflammation  of 
the  parenchymalotts  structure  of  these  organs 
tluit  effusion  occurs  ;  it  arises  also  afler  chronic 
bronchitis;  afler  clironic  pleurisy;  and  fre>- 

3uently,  perhaps  generally,  in  a  greater  or  less 
egree,  in  the  latter  stages  ^  tubercular 
phthisb. 

The  phenomena  of  dropsy,  when  arising  from 
chronic  bronchitis,  do  not  materially  ditiier, 
exceptinfr  as  lo  the  rapidity  of  its  progress, 
from  a  similar  alTeeliun  after  inHainination  of 
the  lungs.  The  face  and  upper  extremiues  are  in 
both  cases  the  first  to  hecome  vedematons. 
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Sometimcfl  ifab  cedenm  is  wo  dhM,  that  it 

imxliin-^  dttfy  '^lidit  suffiipss  at  lir<!  u.ikiii*  in 
Itit;  inonimf,',  and  is  scam:ly — occasionally  not 
•t  aU — tecogimed  by  the  patiem  u  the  woat' 
qucnce  of  ariv  swelling  of  the  fvriKl<«'.  At  a 
»lK>rter  or  latt-r  |tenod  after  Uiis,  the  ancle;*  swell, 
and  the  altiection  in  this  stu^e  may  remain 
il«arlv  atatiooary  tot  mootbs  and  even  for  years. 
At,  however,  chrooic  bronchitiH  is  liable  to 
\Mst  at  ]iarticular  j>enods  into  a  subacute, 
8on)etinie?«  even  into  an  acute  furni,  tliete  is 
vsually  at  the  nme  time  an  increa<te  in  the 
«  (rnNi(,ri.  «liu  li  will  thus  1m-  fmind  to  increaM 
and  subside  with  every  aggravatiou  or  allevia- 
liOD  of  the  oriinnal  nahdy.  We  have  in  this 
muinier  krruvn  an  individual  pass  seven  or 
eii^hl  years  without  any  material  alteration; 
in  tile  summer  cnjeying  a  tolerable  itate  of 
heakli,  in  the  winter  threatened  with  a  f;V)! 
teniiiiiiiiiun  {ix>iu  lris*h  attack*.  It  otiu'lit  also 
tu  be  observed,  that  each  attack  k:iv.-s  tdo  in- 
dividual in  a  le>«<»  favourable  stitr  ili.iii  Im  fore. 
At  leiiKth  tile  dropsical  cHusiua  begins  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly ;  tiie  wbotecellnbr  texture 
becomes  anatarcous :  Huid  is  poured  out  into  the 
eayities  of  the  peritoneum,  the  cheM,  and  the 
br.iin.  and  death  ensues  from  the  afTettion  of 
one  of  tli^  latter  cavittea.  Sometimet  the 
pleune,  the  pericaidiaiii,  and  the  oelhthr  tex- 
ture of  the  lungs  become  so  dropsical,  that  the 
puiieut  is  unable  to  lie  down,  and  at  last 
appeals  lo  die  from  lufibeaiiaa;  and  not 
uufrequenth  death  takr^  place  very  suddenly 
under  such  c  irtumstancTes.  Anotlier  termina- 
tion is  in  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  and  the  j>aiiont  ilit  s  with  the  common 
symptoms  of  ajjoplexy,  or  falls  into  a  dose, 
and  imperceptibly  paaaes  from  a  slate  of  sleep 
to  actual  death. 

To  tliis  general  description  of  the  course 
which  dropsy  from  chronic  bronchitis  pursues, 
is  to  he  added,  the  supervention  of  fresh 
liy  mptoms  as  additional  onjans  become  involved . 
'flius  palpitation  of  tlie  lu  .tri  su]it  rvem  s  with 
the  eSusioQ  of  fluid  into  the  pencardium ;  the 
dyspnom  inereaiies  widi  the  increase  of  efllntion 
into  th<  ;  ir.t  ur  the  n  llular  tissue  of  the 
lungs;  the  digestive  organs  become  more  dis- 
tuiMd  as  their  functions  are  interfered  with  by 
the  pressure  of  fluid  within  tli»  f  n  iry  of  the 
|>entoneum;  aaid  if  the  bram  b  uuulvc^  in  the 
general  dispoailioa  to  diomy,  stupor,  para- 
lysis, or  apople^Ty  B^j  and  not  ualracpiently 
do  ensue. 

Dropsy  likewise  takes  place  in  the  latter 
stages  of  chronic  pleurisy  and  tubercular  phthi- 
sis, btrt  it  is  not  often  a  very  prominent  affec- 
tion, and  IS  einefly  confinea  to  the  lower 
extremities.  Sometunes,  however,  the  body 
becomes  untvemny  anasaroous,  especially  in 
p1itliisLs,--anfl  wry  little  can  be  efletled  for 
Uie  etUision  under  such  ho^teleas  arciun- 
stances. 

Drmuy  from  dkcnac  of  the  livr  r  Tliis  spe- 
cies oi  dropsy  has  been  recognized  from  the 
vary  earliest  periods  of  medicine  of  wfaidi  any 
record  remain;?,  and  to  this  mo"^  of  the  older 
liistories  oi  dropsy  refer.  The  form  which  it 
ammes  is  ducAy  that  of  Mcilai;  tad  aomo 


peculiar  symptoms  attend  its  progress,  wluek 

tli  ^i  rve  roiiMthT^iti"!!  in  Us  trealinent.  Dropsy 
takes  pliit<  ill  till  latter  stages  ot  mo-st  hejiaiic 
diseases:  noi  are  we  ao(|pi«inU;:<i  wuh  any  mode 
of  detect mg  ilie  precise  nature  of  such  diseases 
duniig  iile, — whether  there  is  nutmeg  liver,  or 
simple  eniarficment  of  it,  or  tubercular  disease, 
— excepting  in  the  last  instance,  when  the  bulk 
of  the  onran  has  so  hx  increased  that  a  tole 
ntlily  citrrect  opinion  nay  be  fbimed  by  eodar" 
nal  examination. 

Disease  of  the  liver  usually  existo  Ibr  a  km)? 
liiiie  Ijt  fore  effusion  takes  place,  and  it>  earl.ot 
symptoms  are  little  more  than  those  of  sunple 
functional  dys]iep«ia.  Them  is  flatnienoe,  un- 
risiiiess  at  the  stomach  aAer  eatin?,  and  often 
some  {lajn  and  tenderness  tu  the  right  bypodtun- 
drium ;  and  occasionally  at  a  very  enny  period 
'lie  lower  edge  of  this  organ  may  be  j>ercf  n  td 
harder,  larver,  and  lower  in  tlie  abdomen  than 
is  usual.  There  is  a  short  dry  cou^  OOCUmng 
at  times  throughout  the  day,  but  more  particu- 
larly on  tirst  rising  in  tlie  morning,  and  the 
s|)uta  are  blackish  and  occasionally  dotted 
with  bkrad.  The  pain  passes  sometimes  back, 
wards  under  the  blade-bone;  at  other  timea 
llie  muscles  covering  tliis  htme,  uah  the  deltoid, 
become  the  seat  of  pain  greatly  reaembluig 
ifaeumttdsm,  and  not  umrequently  mistaken  mr 
it.  The  urine  is  very  red  and  depo>ils  Iiiliic 
acid,  mud  the  evacuations  are  usually,  but  nut 
invariably,  clay<oloured.  In  many  instaneea 
sickness  also  is  present,  and  a  jrreater  or  less 
degree  of  jaundice.  W  hen  this  U:>i  symptom 
is  united  with  those  above  enumeralsdy  no 
doubt  can  remaui  that  the  liver  ia  the  seal  of 
some  iiaportant  disease. 

When  tlie  symptoms  now  mentioned  bas« 
continued  for  some  time,  tlie  ancles  are  J)€r- 
ceived  to  swell  at  night  a  little,  and  the  abdo- 
men becomes  somewliat  fuller.  The  uriue  at 
the  same  time  diminishes  in  quantiqr,  the  akia 
becomes  dry  and  hanh,  and  the  patient  suflct* 
fiotn  distn's>lni;  thirst.  The  progress  of  the 
effusion  from  this  |^iod  is  very  various:  in 
some  cases  ascites  n  quickly  formed,  and  the 
lower  extremities  W'come  anasarcous  thn)ii:  !i- 
out;  in  oUiers  the  ascites  is  complete,  vihilti 
tliere  is  scarcely  any  oedema  pvesent ;  and  m  a 
third  series  of  casfo^.  the  pro^i^ss  of  both  is 
very  slow :  in  these  last  the  ancles  remain  long 
slightly  oHleroatous  \Mihoot  any  ineraase  <m 
effusion,  and  sometimes  for  two  or  t'ln^  wpcks 
together  it  entirely  disappciUTs,  mj  tlut  the 
patient  flmdes  that  the  (iropsical  tendency  ia 
gone ;  again  however  it  returns,  and  the  dropsy 
becomes  permanent.  The  dnmtion  of  the  dis- 
ease is  likewise  various;  for  while  in  moat 
cases  seveial  months  elapse  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  efluston  till  the  deadi  of  the  patient, 
in  others  the  effusion  takes  place  only  a  few 
days,  or  two  or  three  weeks  before  dctuh ;  and 
we  have  sometimes  seen  the  ahdemtn  tnoooie 
exrc<tsively  t  nded  three  or  ffanrdiqr*  oidf 
preceding  dissolution. 

As  in  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  fiesh 
s^inptoms  are  adrled  as  additional  cavitn  s 
become  the  seat  of  effusion;  but  neither  tii«: 
dMst  Mr  the  ventiidei  of  tim  brain  ao  raadiljr 
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povr  4Nit  fluid  at  when  the  dropsy  commence* 

with  nil  affe<  ttori  (tf  tlif  lirart  or  of  the  ltiii<^. 
Ttte  dy.Hpiiwa  v^lucli  usually  cotut»  vn  in  the 
latter  sUi^es  of  hepatic  iuscttes,  is  chieHy  to  be 
retem-'l  U)  the  jirotni'^iDii  of  tin.'  (linpliniiirm 
inlo  ll'.e  tavity  ot  ila-  tlie>l,  and  il  is  seUluiu 
that  any  cerebral  <Ii:rturbance  exists  in  tltese 
cases.  Generally,  indeed,  hepatic  patients 
preserve  their  intellectual  powers  to  the  last  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.  We  have  some- 
umeii  however  seen  delirium  come  on  a  few 
hours,  or  a  day  or  two  before  death ;  but  this 
IS  so  iiMuil  ill  riosiii;;  settle  of  all  citrouic 
diaeases,  thai  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  affection  we  are  now 
tlt-Hfibing.  T'ndcr  these  circumstances  the 
]>ai:unt  tpr^dually  wasU^  away ;  and  death 
H  t:tm  the  natural  result  of  a  debility  that  bad 
been  continually  iDcmsing;  till  the  moment  of 
dissolution. 

Dropsi/  f  'rom^ttmte^  the^Uen  and  pan- 
€rta$. — ^"i'liere  are  no  general  symptoms  by  which 
we  can  readily  recognise  tliese  or^ns  a.s  the 
MJurces  of  effusion.  With  regard  to  the  spleen, 
its  enlargement  usually  long  nrecedes  the  oo> 
cunence  of  dropsy ;  and  tM  diascnosis,  conse^ 
quently,  when  the  patient  is  seen  early,  «an 
seldom  be  difficult.  Dromy  firom  this  cause 
often  dtsanpears;  and  we  mn  known  in  one 
Uwtance  tnt*  effusion  and  the  lumour  vanish 
together,  after  the  latter  had  existed  for  many 
months.  Tlie  pancreas  has  not  been  much 
obs«»nTd  ill  (lrui»v,  ainl  we  arp  not  ncquainted 
wall  uijy  caae  of  eliuiiiuii  thai  cuuld  In:  atln- 
buted  to  an  affection  of  this  organ. 

Urv/tstf  J'rom  di*efi>>i-  <  /  the  ki(Inn/<;.  Many 
affections  of  tliese  or):uiij  are  capable  of  aiduc- 
iiiif  effusion,  and  this  is  a  c(H»raon  ccatsequence 
when  fipom  any  cause  they  are  extensively  dis- 
eased. The  kidney  is  occastooaUy  converted 
into  a  scrofulous  mass;  and  we  have  met 
with  cases,  and  several  others  are  recorded,  in 
which  under  such  cwcomstancet  it  fismied  a 
promitrctit  tumour  in  the  abdointn.  A  nuich 
less  degree  of  disease  is,  however,  sufficient  to 


intimate  when  we  describe  Ihe  morbid  anatomy 

of  tirojvsy. 

Three  forms  of  dropsy  tounecied  with  diseaise 
of  the  kidney  nay  be  iKUlicularly  traced  m  the 
canes  recordetl  by  tlic  above  mentioned  pliysi- 
ciutis : — the  first  commencing  evidently  with  tlie 
respiratory  or  circulating  organs,  and  united, 
either  from  tlte  beginning  or  as  the  edusiOB 
proceeds,  with  disease  of  the  kidney;  the  se- 
cond, commencing  with  disease  of  tlie  kidney, 
and  secoodanly  adecting  respiratiou  and  circu- 
lation ;  and  a  third  in  which  the  kidney  is  the 
only  organ  affected  thmu^liout.  The  first  spe- 
cies diiSiers  little  from  tlut  which  we  have 
ahrendy  spoken  of  under  tfie  head  of  drofMy 
from  disea>,e  of  the  luntcs,  cxreptint;  in  ihe 
superveulKm  of  symptoms  indicative  of  reiiuJ 
disease.  These  symptoms  are  sickness,  vomit- 
il^,  purging,  pnin  in  die  1i>ins,  often  united 
with  coasulable  urine  ;  hut  tins  last  may  exist 
in  a  very  great  dflgiee,  and  for  a  very  long 
time,  without  any  appreciable  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  kidney.  I1ie  former  symptoms 
exist  in  very  various  de^a'es,  either  alone  or 
united,  and  are  sometimes  altooethcr  absent' 

The  second  form  begins  with  anamrea  only, 
which  (|ui(klv  htconie-i  universal,  and  in  a 
lunger  or  shorter  tune,  commonly  witlun  a  few 
days,  sym|>toms  of  inAnDmation  of  the  luqgt 
or  pieu;  1.  i  of  both,  supervene;  and  though 
this  may  be  removed  by  appropriate  treatment, 
it  returns  again,  each  tinw  increasing  the  dis- 
orsranization  of  thosp  organs,  and  ''omptimes 
also  txtendins;  to  tiie  pericardium,  and  giving 
rise  to  adl}«^ions  between  its  surfmes.  The 
dn)])sy  also  is,  at  the  mmmrnrcmcnt  of  the 
di:iea.3C',  utleii  easily  removabU ,  but  .still  it  re- 
turns, till  at  length  a  few  weeks  or  days  before 
death  it  disappears  altogether.  In  these  cases^ 
it  is  firequently  only  the  anaaaica  and  ascites 
that  disap{>ear,  and  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
are  found  after  death  to  be  fiiU  of  efiuaed  Amd. 
In  fbis  as  in  anasarca  from  other  causes, 
effusion  may  take  jilate  in  the  bniin;  and 
knowing  the  sympathy  between  the  kidney  and 


produce  eflnsion.  The  form  of  dropsy  tmder   this  organ,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 


thpse  circuraslances  is  an.x«in"n,  and  ascites 
does  uut  usually  take  place  tdi  later  in  tite 
disease.  The  o-dema  commences  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  in  some  instances  which  have 
cuine  under  our  notice,  the  hinb  corresponding 
with  the  diseased  kidney,  where  only  one  was 
aflected,  has  swelled  most;  so  that  we  are 
induced  to  believe  that  trdema  in  such  cases 
is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  pressure  upon 
the  ascending  cava,  or  at  least  is  aggravated  by 
this  prenure. 

Dr.  Bright  has  within  these  few  years  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  medical  world  a 
peculiar  change  in  the  straeture  of  the  kidney, 
wliich  he  re::Tirds  as  the  cause  of  dropsy,  and 
tlie  tendency  to  which  change,  or  its  acttial 
occurrence,  b  indicated  by  the  coagulability  of 
the  nritie.  In  these  vii'ws  he  is  joined  by  I?rs. 
(  hristison  and  (  ircgorj-,  tike  latter  of  whom  has 
iiiAvever  she\>n  that  the  peculiar  altemtioilS 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bright,  and  the  ]irei*cnce  of 
coagulablc  urine,  often  occur  widiout  droi 


Tha  peculiar  n^lm  of  (his  diange  wa 


this  is  no  unusual  occurrence. 

llie  third  is  a  much  rarer  occurrence  tiian 
the  two  former.  Dr.  Bright  has  givan  one 
instance  of  this,  in  which  no  other  symptom 
was  present  than  exleusivtj  anasarca  with 
COagufaUa  orioe,  containing  a  considera- 
blp  quantity  of  the  re<l  parlic'es  of  ihe 
hlotnl.  Tlie  anasarca  dis.apjH,>ared  untler  the 
treatment  which  was  adopted,  but  the  pitient 
died  suddenly  from  inffiunmation  and  (cdema 
of  the  glottis.  Dissection  appears  to  have 
provetl  that  in  tins  instance  the  kidney  was  in 
a  state  of  excessive  coogestioo,  if  we  may  not 
go  to  fer  at  to  oall  it  innmmation. 

A  |)eculiarity  in  ])atients  suffering  under  this 
dropsv  is  their  extreme  liabili^  to  be  affected 
by  cahmel.  Dr.  Brin^  and  Ur.  Gregory  have 
related  instances  ilhislrative  of  their  proneness 
to  severe  salivation  ftum  very  small  quantities 
of  mercury,  and  we  have  ounslvas  witiattscd 
cases  of  the  same  kind. 

Much  importance  is  attached  by  Dr.  Bright 
and  tha  Edmbnigh  pbyaidaaa  ta  the   
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labilhy  of  the  urine,  ma  indkeling  eitensive 

chanp!  in  xhf  stnu"tt:n*  'if  tlsr^  kidni  v,  timrli 
inure,  iudml,  than  it  ujj|Ariirs  lo  us  Uie  evi- 
dence afforded  u  able  tu  sustain.   Ur.  Welb 
has  loti':  ntrn  shown  that  this  9yin|itoin  ap- 
peared and  dLsiupeaml  uuUer  circuiusOances 
in  which  it  eould  not  friity  he  rtgaided  at  the 
consequence  of  organic  aisease.   He  saw  it 
suddenly  induced  by  the  exhibittoa  of  mer- 
cury :  he  knew  an  uidividuul  in  whoni  it  ap- 
peared iwobable  that  the  coagulabihty  of  the 
tirine  had  existed  far  nine  yean:  he  also 
pointed  out  tlie  frequency  of  its  o<  c  urrence  in 
that  form  of  drop^  which  succeeds  scarlattua  j 
and  showed,  hkewise,  that  with  die  disa|>- 
pe;inuirt>  fif  the  dropsy  the  kidne)'s  ceaxed  to 
pour  out  serum.    Dr.  Dnght  himself  conieads 
only  for  functional  disease  in  tlie  fint  instance, 
IcikHiil:  Mniii<larily  as  in  oihfT  ca.se»  to  orj^anic 
di!ica:ie ;  aitliough  it  must  be  confessed,  from 
the  great  sliess  he  hiys  upon  this  one  symptom, 
a  cursory  reader   nii^ht   easily  mistake  his 
meaiuiig.    Dr.  Klliotson,  also,  is  reported  to 
maintnm  that  the  urine  may  strongly  coiigulate 
for  a  time  without  any  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  kidney. 

Weare,  however,  disposed  to  uo  r  vi  n  (iiiilit>r 
(ban  this;  and,  without  denyiug  that  in  some 
instances  coa^ulable  urioe  is  the  consequence 
of  serious  jMimury  disease  in  the  kidney, 
nevertheless  to  maiiitaiui — that  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  merely  a  symptom  very  remotely 
connected  with  nr^anic  riltcralinii  in  tlio  kid- 
neys. As  a  secrt'Liiig  organ,  thv  kidiity  is 
esjKH:iaUy  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  pabulum 
aflorded  it ;  and  should  thf-  blood  reach  it 
in  an  imperfect  suite,  wiicttuT  in  lonse'juence 
of  indigestion,  imperft'<  t  c  li.ing«  ni  the  lungs, 
or  inordinate  action  of  the  heart,  or  insuf- 
ficient nervous  inHuence,  we  may  expect 
tliat  its  function  will  be  impaired.  Actoni- 
ingly  we  see  it  deposit  yeUowish  sedtmeuts  in 
indtf  «stioti,  krtertttous  sediments  in  febrile  dis- 
eases. ,111(1  |ili(is]»liali'>  iiflt  r  injury  of  the  -Spiiic. 
Now  in  very  many  ui'  the  cases,  perhaps  in 
the  majority,  of  dropsy  with  coaguhible  urine, 
the  efiuNion  is  preceded  by  infl:iniin;itf>r\'  sym- 

Cms  of  the  organs  of  respuution  ;  and  m  many 
re  is  disease  of  the  heart.  C'onsidenng 
the  impoitant  chantjcs  that  take  |il:tce  m  the 
bltHKl  during  its  pa.saage  througii  the  lungs, 
we  can  haidly  be  surprised  that  an  affection 
of  these  organs  should  influence  the  secretion 
of  urine;  and  again,  while  apoplexy  Ls  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
in  some  cases,  it  surely  is  not  extraordinaiy 
that  by  this  organ  also  die  secretion  of  the 
urine  should  be  modified,  l^it  we  are  not 
left  only  to  theory  on  this  point :  the  numerous 
cases  in  whidi  the  urine  coagubtes,  already 
referred  to,  and  in  vvlm  li  oruMnic  disease  can- 
not £urly  be  presumed  to  exist,  conhrm  to  a 
certain  extent  this  view  of  the  subject,  while 
morlnd  niiatornv  still  fiirthcr  corroborates  it. 
ill  two  iiisUuKc.H  wlitcb  we  tiave  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  where  the  urine  had 
stron'„dy  coagulated  durimr  life,  no  disease 
wliutevcr  was  observable  in  the  kidney.  I'o 
one  of  these  we  have  aheadj  refened.  The 


other  occurred  in  a  lady  who  had  been  strf- 

fering  frmn  jiTiinu'iiarv  svmptom^,  and  sym- 
ptoms of  disf.iM'  of  die  iiearl,  tor  lune  luoiiths 
when  we  first  saw  her.  At  thi.s  time  the  urine 
co:t.ru!aicd  stroiijlv ,  and  ( oiitaiueil  to  do  so 
ull  the  period  ul  litr  dtatli,  iliree  months  af- 
terwards. Yet,  while  the  left  Itti^,  the  pleura, 
and  the  heart  exhibited  serious  disease  of 
long  standing,  aiui  while  the  liver  was  also  dis- 
eased, tliougli  in  a  slighter  degree, —  there  was 
no  appreciable  change  whatever  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidneys.  A  small  cyst  coi>^ 
tiiniii'.,'  a  colourless  fimd  wxs  seated  on  tlie 
superior  convex  portion  of  Uie  left  kidney, 
but  did  not  in  the  slightest  d^iee  mterfeie 
with  its  stnuture.  In  this case  Aete had  nevcr 
been  any  puiii  in  the  back. 

Hie  view  we  now  contend  for  is  by  no 
means  unimportant  :ls  a  cruidr  to  practice ; 
for  the  plan  of  ixeaiuu  nt  lausi  ueit  ssiirily  !»«• 
different, acooiding  as  we  consider  the  kidney 
primardv  f>r  sct-ondiirily  affected.  Should  we 
tind  reaMJii  to  believe  that  die  respiratory  or- 
gans are  the  earliest  and  principal  sufferers, 
otu-  chief  attention  must  be  psud  to  them. 
As  a  guide  also  to  a  correct  prognosis,  this 
view  is  most  important ;  becauM-.  if  the  kidney 
is  to  be  regaraed  as  organically  diseased  in 
etery  case  of  coogulsble  urine,  all  such  cases 

would  be  evidently  lioi)e!es>,  and  little  would 
remain  for  the  physician  but  to  smooth  the 
path  to  a  Ihtal  termmation. 

llic  next  question  which  prc^^ents  itself  con- 
nected with  this  state  of  tlie  urine,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  in  which  it  exists.  Dr. 
Ulackall  regarded  it  as  in}larnmatrir\- ;  Dr. 
I'rout  n^arded  it  rather  as  j>rocetfdiiig  from 
irritatitm  than  inflammation;*  and  other  au- 
thors appear  to  have  piiid  scJircely  any  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  subject,  excepting  so 
flu-  as  stating  that  it  could  not  be  relied  u{)on 
as  a  guide  in  practice.  That  it  is  at  times 
connected  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
kidneys,  tlie  ft>llo\v  inu'  case,  which  occurred 
in  our  practice  several  years  ago,  abuiuhuitly 
proves. 

A  girl,  twenty-tliree  years  of  aue,  ap].licd 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1823,  compiaiiiing  of 
severe  pain  acro«athe  back  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  with  shivering  and  frequent  sickness. 
A  >.l»ort  time  before,  the  right  foot  had  swelled, 
but  at  die  time  of  her  application  this  had 
subsided.  Her  urine  was  of  a  dark  browrn 
colour,  do]K>siting  a  iliick  precipitate  upon  tlie 
addition  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  lte<-oin- 
ing  of  the  consistency  of  melted  butter  by 
boiling.  She  made  water  very  frequently, 
but  very  little  at  a  time.  She  complained  of 
pain  in  the  pudenda.  The  caUimema  were 
scanty,  but  regular  to  the  period.  She  bad 
had  scarlet  fi  ver  six  moiitlis  before,  and  her 
urine  bad  been  of  the  dark  colour,  now  men- 
tioned, ever  since,  but  occasionally  becoming 
a  little  clearer.  This  case  was  re•^^lr^I^•d  as 
intlaramation  of  the  kidneys,  and  treate<i  ac- 
cordingly, and  on  the  2 1st  of  July  she  wai 
comalesoent ;  the  urine  had  then  returned  to 

*  Fraat  an  the  Urinary  OigaDS*  list  adit.  p.  4a. 
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A  licaMijr  atale,  being  lighter  in  oolotir,  and 

affordinji  no  coagulurn  upon  boiling.  On  tlio 
other  hand  Dr.  Ulackall  nas  givea  a  case  of 
dropsy  after  scarlatina,  in  ivhieb  the  mine 
remainpfl  coagulabk-  ancr  the  effusion  had 
di.sapDeared,  and  regained  a  healthy  state  un- 
der tne  administratiOD  of  cbchomi!  At  the 
present  time  we  hare  a  msc  of  di-np';\'  witli 
coa^Iable  urine,  m  whit:h  Uiu  qnimtity  of 
serum  greatly  diminisbed  for  a  few  days  after 
taking  suipbate  of  quinine.*  Dr.  Itright  also 
letaanis,  tbat  ocnuionally  we  find  anasarca 
even  with  coayn'ab'c  urine  so  marked  by 
debih^  UuU  tonics  and  steel  give  decided 
relief. 

Dr.  Wells  hnd  seen  the  urine  iKK  onie  co- 
agulablc  after  the  exhibition  of  mercuiy,  and 
this  is  now  a  well  known  effect  of  mefcury. 
Dr.  Bostock  observes  that  in  a  frrerit  majority 
of  cases  of  persons  in  appar^t  health,  senim 
may  be  detected  in  tiie  urine*  by  the  appro- 
priate tests,  and  tliat  in  his  own  pprfson  he  had 
observed  it  to  be  iucrtased  to  a  considerable 
amount  by  the  slightest  causes.  In  a  patient, 
of  the  Biimiiighani  Hospital,  who  had  had 
anasarca  connected  with  bronchitis,  after  both 
diseases  had  di.^ppeared,  and  the  urine,  which 
had  origioally  beoi  ooaguiable,  had  reooveied 
lis  beahbr  ooodttion,  it  was  ^tid  one  day 
immr-fiirite'y  after  dinner  tu  be  rendered  almost 
solid  by  hedt,  and  the  next  morning  the  same 
ni-  niis  did  not  detect  a  single  partiqle. 

These  few  facts  abundantly  confirm  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Prout,  that  taken  alone  "  as  a 
■ymptomt  the  albuminous  urine  does  not,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  kii.jwlt<fi:e,  indirale 
the  use  of  any  piirticular  remedy  or  mode  of 
treatment ;  but.  that,  nevertheless,  it  L«  a  tym- 
j>tom  of  wbtcb  we  ou^t  always  to  be 
since,  l^en  in  conjtmction  with  the  oUiers, 
it  may  be  o<  rasionaHy  useful  in  directing  us 
to  form  a  more  correct  judgement  of  the  gene>> 
ml  nature  of  the  diwMe.** 

Albuininons  nrine  appears  to  l>e  much  more 
intimately  connected  with  anasarca  than  with 
ascites.  Dr.  Welts  Ibund  it,  m  twenty-ftnir 
casp<?  nnt  of  thirty-seven,  connected  with  ana- 
sajia;  iii  fourteen  cases  of  ascites  previous  to 
anasjirca,  there  was  no  seniin  in  the  urine; 
and  in  eight  cases  of  anasarca  subsequent  to 

•  The  pniionf  hrrc  nlhidcd  lo  wa«  in  tho  Bir- 
rohigham  HcHipiial,  and  died  MOa  after  the  •hove 
WM  written.  The  hodv  wm  asaninsd.  but  there 
WH  oo  alteratioa  in  the  uructara  of  kidjieys. 
The  eeitieal  part  waa  paler  than  osiuil.  but  iciained 
its  aauiial  stnKlan.  mi  tbs  tnbuU  wm  perfsdl* 
dtotinec  The  Idthwys  wetre  exkihitpd  to  *pmA 
at  Um  medical  offl<wra  of  the  faiahlisfiim  nr,  who 
•II  agreed  thai  there  *as  no  chjincc  whriicvfr  of 
StroCtan.  The  liver  in  lhi»  i.ikp  w.h,  it  anMlimp, 
flmtller  then  natural,  ami  rM.riiallv  ••xarllv 
the  app-  arjiiKO  of  lun^,  intrrnally  'it  n]  p.  arf,! 
if  it  wrrc  ptrvailcd  \,y  iii«pii<atcii  hile,  and  waa 
firnir  r  tlian  namral.  Thr  p<  ritiiDf-al  roat  had  Con« 
Iradt  rl  niiiiii  roua  adheaioni  with  the  diiipbragm. 
Tlx-  lii  art  wa*  rcfnarkably  cinaU.  the  walla  of 
the  right  cavity  were  very  thin,  whil*  ihoM  of  the 
left  compared  with  the  right  were  CIMiiiDOtialy  thick. 
Tfacw  were  the  only  muunal  appeannere  abont  tho 
body.  This  anan  had  been  aspiril-aiteher. 

VOL.  I. 


ascites,  Ae  oiine  in  all  conlaiiwd  serum,  and 

in  one  it  was  rendere<l  solid  by  heat.  Of  the 
j»even  cases  related  by  Dr.  Christison,  anasarca 
w-as  the  pnnciiial  form  of  dropsy  in  six,  and 
in  the  seventh  only  was  the  ascites  a  pro- 
minent symptom.  Much  the  same  proporuon 
is  observable  in  Dr.  Gregory's  cases;  and  n 
the  twenty-three  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Bright, 
ansarca  was  the  form  of  effusion  in  all. 

VVe  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  tlw  subject 
without  some  observations  on  the  coirip^ts-fion 
of  coegulable  urine.  Dr.  llritiht  believed  ttiat 
the  dark  bn.wn  colour  was  fretpienlly  owin^ 
the  presence  of  the  red  globules  of  the  l>lo<jd, 
and  in  tfris  cypinion  he  is  supported  by  Dr. 
{;re;rory.  The  case  of  inflammation  which 
we  have  already  given  strongly  supports  this 
view,  and  tfaeie  are  few  physicians  probably 
who  will  doubt  the  p(«^>ibility  of  its  occur- 
rence. Tins  point  therefore  we  may  now 
leave:  a  mucn  more  important  part  icmains, 
ytz.  to  artbrd  our  readers  tlii>  best  means  of 
investig-iUug  some  of  these  j>oints  them- 
selves. 

Ail  the  writers  referred  to  (and  in  numerous 
MMtances  we  have  confirmed  the  fact  by  our 
own  experience)  state  that  COajjulable  urine 
has  a  much  less  specific  pravity  than  healthy 
urine ;  and  Dr.  Gregory  has  triven  two  tables 
contaiiniiK  the  result  of  an  equal  number  Of 
UuU  with  coaj?ulabie  and  with  healthy  urine. 
The  average  specific  sjnivity  in  fif)y  cases  was 
in  healfliy  urine  102  2.4(">,  the  highest  being 
1033,  and  the  loweiit  lOOij  while  in  the  €0> 
a^lllable  urine,  the  highest  was  1023-5,  and 
the  lowest  looe.,"). 

With  regard  tu  the  best  means  of  detecting 
albumen  when  it  exists  in  urine,  we  may  4^ 
serve  that  heat,  while  it  is  of  readiest  appli- 
cation, will  jreneia'ly  be  found  sufficient.  It 
is  often  advisable,  however,  to  make  use  of  re- 
agents, and  of  these  corrosive  5ubliniate  is  the 
most  delicate.*.  The  nitric  and  munuiic  acids 
are  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  is  abo  the  ferro-pnissiate  of  potash,  and 
alcohol.  With  respect  to  the  effects  of  these 
latter  re-ut;enls.  Drs.Crrvory  and  IV  stock  are 
somewhat  at  issue.  The  former  says  that  he 
never  knew  a  case  in  which  thev  caused  a  pre- 
cipitate when  heat  had  ro  eff.  c  t,  uhi'e  Dr. 
bostock  observes,  *'  1  liave  also  found  certain 
slates  of  the  urine  where  heat  had  no  effect, 
but  where  muriatic  acid  threw  down  a  pre- 
cipitate, and  asrain  wisea'  muriatic  acid  had  no 
effect,  but  where  the  dhumen  was  detected 
by  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  the  ferrn- 
prassiate  of  potash."  All,  tlierefort.  iliui  can 
be  deduced  is,  that  all  these  re-atrenLs  should 
he  employed  in  succession  in  suspected  urine, 
when  the  lust  lails  to  discover  albamen. 

])rt>p»^  from  cliscase  ,<f'  (li,-  ul,ru$  and 
ovanc-n  —  Many  of  the  affections  of  the  ute- 
rus, affer  they  have  existed  long,  pye  rise 
to  dropsical  effusions  into  the  lower  extre- 
mities. Sometimes  this  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  pressure  only  upon  tlie  trreat  vessels, 
when  the  utems  is  either  enlarged  itself  or 
oontains  a  tumour  of  cou$ider.ible  size.  Ax 
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other  times  die  efluskni  appwrs  to  b«  the 

rf«>(r!f  of  the  heinoirlKiin'  to  which,  under  cvr- 
tain  funnt  of  disease,  iJie  utmis  is  peculiarly 
liable.   This  Iherefori'  i*  not  fiiirly  to  be  re- 

f( TT' d  fi>T  iu  ■  •I.  li  ii>  orcmiiif  tliM-i>«<e  of  the 
utenis ;  the  dropsy  is  hiinply  the  coiwjequeiice 
of  the  bemonbagc,  and  nemoiTha^  from  any 
other  orgiui  woul<l  niv«?  rise  to  Himilitr  rf^uf'- 
VVith  regard  to  the  o\!»n^'^.  we  know  that  tin  y 
we  thtnm'lvfs  the  seat  of  those  Jifli-ctions  whii  h 
are  called  eiR vted  droy -i.  .  rm  i  m  this  hijht 
ihcy  do  not  at  present  (ietnand  our  <  onsidera- 
tion.  Hut  affections  of  the  ovaries  a|)|K'ar 
sometirnas  to  produce  real  ascites,  while  they 
Still  prr-sent  only  the  eharacter  of  nearly  solid 
tumours,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  ex- 
tremities iiecome  crdematous.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  our  suspicion  that  ascites  is 

SOnietlin*  >  :i  rM>,x,  (jiu  in  i    iif  irL,,:i,iii  dlse^l'Jc, 

•ubi»e(jueiit  to  jKuturiiion,  and  we  have  met 
with  cases  of  bronehitis  in  which  ascites  has 

taliet)  plate  ».ii1ii  r  than  prolxahly  it  \Mvu'd 
have  done,  had  not  ovarian  disease  exuled 
previously. 

A  forbid  anatomv  —  This  niitunilly  di- 
vides Itself  into  twu  jku t-> : — first,  the  morbid 
aoatomy  of  the  serous  memhranes  and  cel- 
lular tissue,  which  are  the  immediate  sources 
of  the  effusion ;  and,  secondly,  the  mor- 
bid chanv^es  of  the  various  viscera^  in  con- 
•equencc  of  which  the  serous  membranes  and 
the  cellular  tissue  assume  a  dropsical  dis- 
{losition. 

1.  The  most  ordiiiar}'  appcanmce  in  the 
wrous  menibraties  is  thtdteniner  and  opacity, 

whirh  arf-  mure  or  1<  >s  niiinifest  in  every 
serous  membrane  of  the  body.'  'Hius  m  by- 
drocenhalus,  the  lining  of  the  Tentricles, 
thotitrh  seldom  sejwrable  as  a  mpmhrane,  is 
evidently  firmer  and  more  condeitsed  than 
natiiml ;  but  the  chan<j:es  referred  to  are  much 
more  ea*^i!v  sefti  in  the  |ileura,  pern  irilium, 
and  peritoneum.  All  these  membr.uit3  be- 
come opaque  or  thickened  ;  coa^ilahle  lymph 
is  thrown  out;  snd  we  not  unfrequently  find 
lari;e  layers  of  K'mph  converted  into  factitious 
njembranes.  Tacheron*  savs,  "  The  pleura 
has  been  found  thickened  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  villous  matter,  oily  to  the  touch, 
whitish,  and  similar  to  tlx  uik  siiii.  >  of  the 
COW  when  converted  into  tripe."  Tlic  same 
author  has  given  an  example  of  both  pleurae 
and  till  jtf  ritciit  imi  becomini;  tuberculated.  Dr. 
Ayre  has  related  a  case  of  ascites  in  which  he 
found  the  peritoneum  thickened  and  o[>aque, 
qiittr  white,  rtnd  tiinirv^  TuniiK  tlic  tirrkness 
of  chamois  K.itliLr.  hi  lit*  tjuaitcrly  lltview 
of  Foreitm  Mtdiciue,  a  case  is  pivin  of  a 
woman  who  became  droi^sical  after  beinc  bru- 
tally kicked  by  her  husband  :  in  thirteen 
years  she  was  tap|x*d  66.'j  times,  and  on  dis- 
section the  peritoneum  was  found  cartilaginous 
and  three  lines  thick. 

So  ftir  as  tlio  serous  monil  rjiK  -.  ili'  ii;s(  U  i  s 
are  concerned,  these  appear  to  be  the  principal 

*  Rccberdws  Amtomico-Padiologiqaetf  vol.  ill. 


chansps.  With  resj»ect  to  the  cellular  tissue, 
Portal  tells  us  that  in  dropsy  it  is  more  or  less 
thickened,  that  the  cells  are  dilated,  and  man; 
convened  into  one,  and  that  he  had  seen  the 

inti  rrnii-<  ul,ir  o  llul.ir  tissu<-  ]>\it  (»n  a  carti- 
iai^iuouj)  ap|)earance  under  such  circum- 
stttioes.* 

Mi.r^ajru  it  l.ites  ri  ca-^e  of  anasarca  in  whidh 
the  u-<sue  was  tiii«.kiu«.'d,  and,  as  he  siys, 
the  fluid,  innn  the  frequent  inteirention  of  dw 
cellular  Livers,  Ji^'^'iiii'  d  the likeiu>s  of  ■.u  latinf. 
Ihciiat  obser\es  tlmt  lu  prulongixi  caM;^  uf 
leucopbleginasia,  the  subcutaneous  fluid  is  by 
d^S^ne^  infiltrated  through  the  proloniration  of 
the  areola;  of  the  skin,  separates  their  fibres, 
and  sometimes  penetrates  to  the  epidermis, 
which  It  bursts  ra  ddferent  pbces,  and  the 
fluid  esot'-es  through  the  apertures  whidi  tic 
thus  marle.+  In  the  case  above  r»  fi  rr<  .1  to, 
fhtm  Morgagni,  the  cuticle  bad  been  thus 
raised,  but  not  burst,  so  as  to  fom  immense 
b!a(l>liT>,  whirh  were  filled  with  water.J  The 
CL-llulai  Usftuc  itself  IS  iusucb  cases  remarkably 
bleiiched . 

This  jHfrhaps  is  the  proper  pla<^?  for  noticii),' 
the  cliaiicfs  which  occur  in  tli*'  aiiNorUi.i 
vessels  and  veins.  It  has  lieen  often  a&«?iimed 
that  the  former  may  be  dilated  and  burst,  but 
WB  luHwr  no  cases  which  afl'ord  confirmation  to 
such  an  opinion,  'lliat  the  absorbent  vessels 
are  tnoie  easily  detected  m  dn^iaical  bodies 
is  true,  but  this  probably  is  diiefly  owin?  to 
till-  n'lno^-al  of  the  adipose  siibstaiu  e  uf  tiit 
system.  Dr.  Ilodgkiu,  however,  has  lately 
tendered  H  piobabte  dnt  these  vesaeb  aie  in 
some  way  connocted  with  effusion.  Ht-  h:i* 
related  several  cases  of  dropsy  m  which  live 
absorbent  glandsi  and  cipedalfy  those  sur- 
rounding the  Rteat  vessels,  werr  enlai  vid  iiinl 
indurated  ■§  This  enlar^jeraent  appears  ii>  cuii- 
sist  throughout  «f  en  unilbtm  textsue,  rather 
the  consequence  of  a  general  increase  of  the 
whole  jc'and,  than  a  new  structure  displacing 
the  original  one.  It  is  simply  an  hypenrophy 
therefore  of  the  glanduhtf  qvlens.  In  ilW 
tration  of  tins  moibid  growth,  five  cases  aie 
Ciw  tj,  two  in  child nn,  one  nine  and  on»' t*ii 
years  old ;  one  in  a  man  aged  thirty,  aud  two 
in  persons  <^  fifty  years  of  age.  In  four  of  these 
cases  the  spleen  was  enlanrfd ;  and  a  fifth  t  i«e  of 
enlarv;ed  spleen  with  ^-caeral  induration  of  the 
absorlient  glands  is  referred  to,  drawings  of 
which  were  niaile  hv  Dr.  Cutwell,  ana  SR 
contained  in  his  collection. 

Jn  local  anasarca  the  veins  ftequently  exhibit 
peculiar  ap|>earances.  Sometimes  their  cavi- 
ties  are  completely  obstrticted  by  fibrinous  clots, 
which  have  evidently  formed  during  life.  In 
otlier  cases  the  internal  membrane  is  thick- 
ened, red,  and  covered  widi  coagulable  lymph. 
( )( iM^ionally  pus  is  found  in  their  cavities. 

Diseases  of  the  arteries  are  ofteo  fouud  w 
dropsy,  and  paiticularly  aneurisms  of  the  aona. 

•  Porta!,  Dm  Hydropities.  torn.  ii.  p.  12. 
t  llnhat,  Annluinie  Gtncrale,  ji.  tj83. 
\  yiormtgni,  Kp.  xxxviii.  c.  xxvi. 
$  M«<riad  Guette.  Jaaoaiy  21,  1832. 
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Tlie  late  Mr.  Freer  beliejred  thet  inflammation 

of  the  linintr  mrtnbnne  was  common.  We  are 
not  a%*-are  thai  ihis  obst^rvatjon  has  been  con- 
finned,  but  we  have  seldom  ujHMied  a  patient 
dying  witli  general  dropsy  who  did  not  exhibit 
some  disease  of  this  membrane.  This  geiie- 
ndly  consists  of  scrofulous  or  bony  de|H)siLs, 
with  £n;c[uent  ulceratioo ;  and  we  once  saw  tlie 
desoendtDg  aorta  beset  with  numeroitt  incipient 
aneurisiu.s,  from  this  cause,  few  of  them  being 
larger  than  a  good  &i2«:d  pea. 

S.  The  luniKs  are  frequently  found  with  the 
apjiraraiu  I's  < < iiisc'iuriii  to  brrjiifiiitis.  The 
broitchtal  lut'inltrant'  luliained,  hihI  its  texture 
thickened.  Mnnttunes  even  ulcerated.  The 
ca^iliooC  tlit-  lirui.ilii  ami  air-c»  l!.s  are  filled 
with  a  frothy  tiuid,  and  ^ouKtiines  witii  pus. 
At  other  times  we  find  the  common  results  of 

SneumoQta,  Con<^estion  of  the  liin<r^,  serous  in- 
Uration,  hepatization,  [lurulent  infiltration, &c. 
\\  hen  dropsy  of  the  pleura  hits  existerl  lonp, 
the  lung  u  often  so  much  compressed  as  to 
fbrm  a  solid  body,  wholly  or  in  part  imperrious 
to  .lir. 

Tubercles  are  not  unusually  discovered  in 
dropsical  mtients,  dthough  no  suspicion  of  tu- 
ben  u!ar  plitli:-;i^  may  have  existed  during  life. 

riif  v.irious  orpmic  alterations  of  the  heart 
arc  a!>iu  fft-quent  in  this  di>e'aiie,  and  may, 
doubdess,  hv  n  ^.inbHl  a>  the  (irrauiri!  muse  of 
efTu-sion.  For  a  more  iiiiuiite  account  of  these 
morbid  change.s  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  arti^ 
cits  on  the  di>eases  of  this  organ. 

The  liver  exhibits  an  immense  variety  of  ap- 
pearances in  dropsy.  It  i.*;  M  MiK  iiiDt  ^^  hard  and 
scirrhous,  many  instances  of  wbich  are  gi^en 
by  Moi^a<^ni.*  Dr.  Baillie  says  in  many  cases 
of  SLsciles  the  livtT  is  di^itfa^fd,  Ih  Iii.;  li.ud  and 
tuberculated  i  and  m  anotlter  place  lie  luu  par- 
ticularly deecrtbed  the  kind  of  chani^  which  is 
hf  ie  nit  ant.  Tho  tulHir'es  which  an  form(d  in 
tlus  disi  aM-  oci  upy  the  whole  mans  of  tlie  liver, 
are  phi  eil  \  i  iy  near  each  otheri  and  are  of  a 
routKi]>h  sliaj>e.  Tliey  give  an  appearance 
every  wlx  ie  of  irregularity  to  its  surface.  \Mien 
cut  into,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  brown- 
ish or  yellowish  white  solid  matter.  Tliey  are 
sometimes  of  a  very  small  size,  so  ;ts  not  to  be 
larger  tliau  the  heads  of  larse  pins ;  but  most 
frequently  they  are  as  large  as  small  bard  outs, 
and  sometimes  lander.  When  the  liver  is  thtis 
tuberculated,  it  feels  much  har  U  r  iu  the  touch 
than  natural,  ar:l  not  uncommonly  its  lower 
edge  is  bent  a  little  forwards.  Its  size,  however, 
is  not  df'tionillv  l.irjt  r  than  in  n  h(a!tliy  state, 
and  sometimes  Dr.  BaiUie  thought  it  wa» 
smaller.  If  a  section  of  Ae  liver  be  made  in 
this  slate,  its  vesst!>  wem  to  have  a  .smaller 
diameter  than  the)  have  naturally  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  liver  is  of  a  yellow 
colour  from  the  bile  Ixmg  accumulated  in  its 
substance.  The  gall-bladder  is  generally  con- 
tracted, and  of  a  white  colour,  from  its  Ix'ing 
empty.  Dt,  BaiUie  also  mentions  a  peculiarly 
hard  liver,  which  exhibits,  when  cut  into,  no 
peculiar  structure,  and  is  also  ai  r iMni  anied 
by  incipient  ascites.   This  slate  of  the  \i\iit  has 
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frequently  fallen  under  our  notice,  and  we  have 
found  it  still  only  unusually  firm  when  the 
ascites  has  been  very  considerable. 

Dr.  Uright  has  descnbid  an  appearance  of 
the  liver,  probably  the  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  last  morbid  structure,  and  which  seems 
really  to  deserve  the  uiune  of  scirrhus.  Hie 
substance  of  the  Uver  is  hardened  throughout, 
and  bands  of  thickened  celliibir  membiane, 
liVo  ligamentouji  matter,  iiervade  every  part : 
in  some  parts  ot  the  liver  from  which  this 
description  is  drawn,  it  formed  one-third  of  the 
wfiolr  stnicture.  Althoutrb.  wlu  n  scori  exter- 
na! ly,  itie  Uver  ap|>eared  tuberculous  atid  Ivnolty, 
yt  t  ulnm  examined  internally,  there  were  no 
tiilit  rr!i>.  Tilt-  Iivi  r  In  also  sometinus  studded 
widi  large  while  tui>ercles ;  and  we  iiave  seen 
the  structui-e  of  the  organ  so  oompl<^ly  ob- 
scured by  their  accumulation,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  recognised.  This  disease,  however, 
seldom  f;i\es  nse  to  effusion  till  it  has  made 
very  extensive  progress.  The  weight  of  the 
liver  in  such  cases  Is  often  very  great:  in 
a  p.itii  nt  whom  we  evamined  last  yeWf  it 
amounted  to  eleven  pounds. 

Hie  changes  now  enumerated  form  indeed 
hut  a  small  part  of  the  modiftcations  tn  which 
tliis  organ  is  li.ible,  and  which  are  found  to  give 
rise  to  effusion.  The  observation  of  Dr.  Bright, 
however,  that  tllo^^'  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  In  er  by  w  hich  the  braaichci  of  the 
vena  portae  are  cdmpressed  more  frequently 
fsixe  rise  to  dropsy  than  any  of  ilie  circum- 
.scnbed  thanges,  (as  tubercles  of  various  kinds, 
and  hydatids  occurring  imltedded  in  their  sub- 
stance,) is  perfectly  accordant  with  our  owa 
experience;  and  the  observation  we  have  just 
made  resjiecting  the  jH  rioJ  of  i  llvi^ion  in  tu- 
bercular disease  of  the  organ,  drawn  as  liiat 
observation  is  from  numerous  tuHa  which  havi 
fa! 'en  under  OUT  noticeii  it  an  additional  con- 
hnnation. 

The  colour  of  even  what  is  called  a  healthy 

\)\i-T  is  exccedinclv  various,  and  hcuf  f%  from 
colour  alone,  it  is  uut  easy  to  draw  any  positive 
conclusions.  Sometimes,  however,  the  varia- 
tinii  is  so  decided  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  structure  disea.sed.  The  most 
retnarkable  of  these  changes  is  that  which  luis 
been  tenued  the  tuUmtg  Uver,  and  this  term 
moie  completely  explains  the  aupearance  than 
any  lenglliened  descnplion  tan  do.  Sometinitis 
the  wliole  liver  is  much  lighter  than  usual ;  at 
others  it  is  yellow,  and  appears  to  be  filled  with 
inspi^s it<(l  bill-:  ;ind  j)r.  Bostock  has  rtu- 
deied  it  probable  that  this  is  actually  tlie  case, 
for  in  a  liver  of  this  kind  submitted  to  his  exa^ 
minatioii,  lif  iiiAned  fnim  muni^rous  experi- 
incnLs  ill. it  It  (junt^uned  chule-.lt;»ii!e,  the  sub- 
stiuice  wliH  h  torms  the  basis  of  biliary  calculi. 
In  a  liver  wliich  wc  examined  within  the.se  few 
days,  the  colour  externally  wivs  that  of  lic]>a- 
tized  lung,  and  it  mi'h^ht  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  this  organ  so  fiur  as  tlie  colour  was 
concerned.  The  iirteriorwBs  very  dark,  yet  w<e 
could  scarody  say  that  the  itructuxe  was  dis- 
med. 

The  spleen  is  also  frequently  found  in  % 
diseased  state  in  fliopsy.    It  it  sometimes 
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much  harder  than  natural,  and  at  the  same  time 
oonsiderably  enlarged.  It  will  occa<iional]y 
attaia  an  enormous  bulk,  forming  a  very  pro- 
niiiH'iU  tumour  in  the  abdomen,  and  aAer 
continuing  some  time,  giving  rise  toettiuion, 
by  wliieh  thetumift  apleen  in  suhMqttently  con- 

Cfiilfd.    llii-  stnu  tuif  of  the  slilct  ii  does  not 

in  such  cases  appear  altered,  but  is  only  firmer 
and  mon  oomiiect,  itiil  retaining  its  natiini] 

colour  and  granulated  apjicaranrf.  Some- 
times this  organ  is  covered  with  small  white 
caitilagtnous  bodies,  probaUy  tuberelet,  as 
we  once  found  them  in  a  man  whose  lungs 
were  studded  with  similar  particles ;  and  Dr. 
liodgkinhas  related  a  cav  m  wluc  h  they  seem 
to  have  pervaded  the  siil)staiicr  of  tlie  nimrt. 
In  this  instance  tlie  spltijii  was  at  lea^i  mue 
inches  long,  five  broad,  and  proportionably 
thick :  its  strocture  consisted  of  an  almost  in- 
finite number  of  small  fffaite  globule,  which 
appearid  to  arise  fW>m  d^wsitt  ill  the  cdlidar 
tinBue  of  tbe  organ. 

The  pancreas  is  seldcmi  diseased  in  dropsy : 
we  have  sonutiincs  tliought  it  much  harder 
than  natural,  but  on  cutting  into  it,  it  has  invap 
riably  exhibited  a  natural  stnietare. 

Thr  kidney!'  atr  ^nhjfct  to  various  dt?tMsp<s, 
and  very  ditlefent  iitorbid  Jrtructurts  are  exlnbited 
in  them  in  cases  of  dro|>sy.  Dr.  Bright  thinks 
that  his  investi<rati()ii>  will  aiiilionsi'  tlirfp  vari- 
eties ^'(/itro/Zy  ittleiidt-d  by  al  buiiunous  urine : — 
"  I  n  the  iist  a  state  of  degenenu^y  exists,  which, 
from  its  appeaiano^  might  be  regarded  as 
marking  littJe  more  than  simple  debility  of  the 
organ"  (Bn;itiiia)  '-In  this  case  the  kidney  lose^ 
its  usual  firmness,  becomes  of  a  yellow  mottled 
appearance  externally;  sod  when  a  section  is 

made,  neaiiv  'li*  -aino  \f'!!t)\v  colour,  tinned 
Willi  grey,  is  seen  lo  pen'adc  tlie  whole  of  the 
cortical  part,  and  the  tubular  portioQS  are  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  nafund.  ilic  wj?  of  the 
kidney  is  not  materially  altered,  nor  is  there 
any  obvious  morbid  deposit.'*  This  Stale  of 
the  kidney  is  we!!  known  as  the  cnnsoqncnoe 
of  dram-drinking,  but  it  certainly  is  nul  ton- 
fined  to  the  victims  of  inteiniu  raiice.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  patients  who  have  sufTerrd 
from  tedious  and  exhaustint;  disease;  aiid 
Dr.  Bright  himsfrlf  states  that  lie  had  observed 
it  in  a  case  of  diarrhcea  and  nhthisis,  and  of 
ovarian  tumour.  We  have  ouerved  it  in  a 
woman  who  died  from  diseasf  of  the  heart,  ari'I 
in  who«e  luoss  there  were  softened  tubercles, 
none  of  which  had  been  dischaiged.  In  diis 
instance  tho  urine  did  not  afford  the  '^liulitest 
coagulation  by  heat.  In  the  most  advanced 
stage  of  diis  disease  Bright  thinks  diat 
there  is  a  more  decided  alteration  of  stnirture, 
aiid  iltut  some  portions  are  cuiiM»liduteU  soa^  to 
admit  of  very  partia]  diculHtioii ;  in  which  state 
the  surface  has  a  somewhat  tuberculatcd  ap- 
peanuice,  the  projections  being  paler  than  the 
re:it,  and  at  this  period  the  urine  is  coa'4ulable. 

Tbe  second  form  is  one  in  which  the  whole 
cortical  part  is  converted  into  a  granutated  tex- 

tnn-.  and  where  tliere  a]>j)e-ars  to  V  a  copious 
morh  d  uiterstitial  deposit  of  an  ojiaque  white 
Bubstanoe.  In  its  earliest  stage  this  only  pro- 
duces cxtenaUy  an  tncKSic  of  the  natural  mo^ 


lied  appeaianc^  or  sometimes  Aal  of  floe  sand 
sprinkled  more  abundantly  on  some  ^mts  than 
othera.  The  same  appearance  is  slightly  ob- 
servable internally  on  makini;  a  longitudinal 
section.  AAer  the  disease  has  ctmtinued  some 
time,the  deposited  matter  becomes  more  abund- 
ant, and  innuniendile  8|)ecks  of  no  definite  form 
are  observed  on  its  sumce.  The  cortical  part 
exhibits,  on  being  cut  into^a  similar  appeaianoe. 
Later  in  the  disfa'ip  the  granulated  state  begins 
to  show  itself  externally  in  frequent  slight  un- 
even projections  on  its  sur&oe,  and  the  kidney 

is  nitlier  lar^jer  than  natural. 

in  ilic  third  tbnn  tlie  kidney  is  quite  rough 
and  scabrous  to  the  touch  externally,  and  n$es 
in  numerous  small  projections,  yellow,  red,  and 
iHir^thsh.  The  organ  is  often  inclined  to  belo- 
bulate«i,  and  on  making  an  incision,  the  texture 
is  found  approaching  to  cartilaginous  haidness. 
The  tubular  portions  are  observed  to  be  dnwn 
nearer  to  the  surfne.  and  it  api^ears  like  a  con- 
traction of  every  part  of  the  organ,  with  less  in- 
terstitial  deix>sit  than  in  the  laM  variety. 

Dr.  Hri>;lit  a!so  mentions  two  other  condi- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  in  whicii  coagulatiou  of 
the  urine  is  sometimes  observable.  One  of 
the^e  consists  in  a  prptcmatnnd  softness  of  the 
organ ;  the  other  in  the  blocking  up  of  the  tubii- 
lar  structure  by  small  portions  ot  a  while  de- 
posit, bearing  the  appearance  of  small  concre- 
tions. In  tlie  former,  a  corresponding  loss  of 
firmness  has  been  observable  in  the  heart,  liver, 
sund  spleen ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  cortical  por- 
tion  has  been  firmer  than  usittJ,  and  the  tubuli 
have  iLssunu'd  a  waved  direction. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  diseases  of 
the  kidney  that  give  rise  to  or  are  attended  fay 
dropsy.  It  is  sometiir  r  -  Tufidous.  e  have 
seen  it  converted  into  a  ^teatomatous  tumour  so 
laive  that  it  fimned  a  prominent  tumour  in  the 
abdomen.  In  anotliercase  the  right  kidnf>v  wns 
live  or  !>ix  times  its  natural  size,  soft,  and  dn  ide<l 
into  lobules.  On  opening  it,  it  was  found  full 
of  scrofulous  matter,  wluch  occtipie*!  tlie  whole 
of  llie  corticid  part  and  tliC  iiUersUces  of  the  tu- 
buli, which  were  scarcely  at  all  traceable.  The 
left  kidney  equalled  tbe  right  in  siae,  but  was 
less  disenied.  The  cortical  substance  was 
changed  into  a  i^anulated  fatty  substance, 
preseniiug  much  the  appearance  of  the  liver 
under  some  cirt^nmstances.  The  tubuli  were 
111  this  iMslance  cjiiite  distinct.  In  this  c;Lse, 
which  IS  copied  from  notes  ia?.en  in  18*26,  the 
urine  had  come  away  slillatim,  and  the  patient 
liad  suffered  very  mnch  fhim  excoriation  of  the 
pudenda.  She  never  complained  of  any  par- 
ticular pain  till  six  weeks  before  her  deikth, 
when  she  iK'came  ana«tarcous.  The  symptoms 
then  aj^reed  witJi  those  of  Dr.  Bri^ht's  and 
Dr.  CJregory's  cases.  From  tlie  urine  during 
the  wliole  period  coming  away  stilkuim,  this 
secretion  was  not  particularly  examined.  We 
have  particularly  mentioned  tliis  case  herau.so 
it  illustiates  the  remark  of  Dr.  Gregory,  that 
the  persons  in  whom  be  found  the  raodMNl 
tilterations  of  the  kidney,  wero  either  tVi  ki  who 
had  led  irregular  lives,  or  who  presented  the 
usual  character  of  the  strumous  diathesis. 
Again,  in  a  case  whidi  we  examined  a  few 
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days  a^o,  the  left  kidney  contained  sereial  cal- 
culi ;  ini  its  stractitve*  though  much  wasted, 

was  rem:irk  il  Iv  healthy  in  appeamnee,  while 
tlie  right  kidtu-y  was  pale,  and  the  tubuli  were 
wry  indistinct  in  consequence  of  an  interstitial 
deposit  of  a  whiiisli  substance. 

lljese,  probably,  are  only  a  few  of  the  devia- 
tions from  health  whidi  occur  in  the  kidney^ 
and  which  give  rise  to  or  accompany  dropsy. 
With  regard  to  any  of  these  changes  bijing  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  albuminous  unne, 
enough  has  been  shown  abora  to  prove  tiiat  at 
present  die  subject  requires  additional  investi- 
gation. Wc  have  found  albuminous  urine  to 
a  very  considetable  extent  without  any  corres- 
ponding^ alleiatkm  m  the  straeture  of  the  kid- 
ney :  and  we  have  related  one  instance  of 
Dr.  iiright's  tirst  variety  in  which  the  urine  did 
not  coiigulate.  It  cannot,  however^  he  ooosi- 
derid  iiii[irobal)!i'  tli.it  this  phenomenon  is  con- 
nected witli  some  pt'cuhar  condition  of  tlie 
organ,  and  that,  when  long  continued,  it  wfll 
lead  to  yomp  peculiar  morbid  alteration  of  struc- 
ture. Jiui  vviiat  this  condition  or  this  alteration 
may  hi-,  nnist  ^tdl  be  rei;arded  sub judice ;  and 
we  should  mislead  our  readers  in  no  slight  de- 
gree if  we  called  upon  them  to  believe  that  any- 
tliing  further  in  this  matter  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered, than  a  more  iiequentooinadenoe  between 
coafulable  urine  and  disease  of  the.  kidney 
than  had  been  previously  ^uspf■c■te^^.  This  co- 
incidence, though  frequent,  i^i  not  invariable ; 
nor  are  die  symptoms  which  are  reported  to 
indicate  it  more  to  be  relied  upon. 

i't  ognvus. — The  prognosis  in  dropsy  must 
naturally  vary  much  according  to  its  origin,  its 
combination  with  onranic  disease,  its  duration, 
and  the  debility  of  the  individuals  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it. 

Acute  dropsies,  ceteris  paribus,  are  more 
curable  tliau  chronic,  and  idiopathic  are  mure 
curable  than  secondary  dropsies.  NN'ith  regard 
to  acute  dropsies  our  judgment  must  be  greatly 
guided  by  the  concomitant  circumstances.  If 
there  be  any  vital  organ  seriously  affected,  as 
the  lungs  or  the  heart,  our  chance  of  removing 
the  effusion  will  be  governed  greatly  by  tlie 
control  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  over  the  (jri- 
ginal  disease.  Thus,  if  anasarca  succeed  bron- 
chitis, a  permanent  recovery  from  the  dropsy 
cannot  be  expected  without  the  disappearance 
ot  the  bronchitis.  It  will  iiidetni  sometimes 
happen,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  previous 
jiart  of  this  article,  that  effnsit>n  will  disajipear 
a  sliurt  time  before  death  ;  but  this  clearly  is 
no  cure  of  tlie  secondary  disease.  In  healthy 
constitutions,  which  have  been  uninjured  by 
irregular  habits  of  living,  tlie  acute  dropsy  will, 
under  proper  treatment,  usually  terminate  fa- 
Touiably ;  hut  in  those  who  have  been  weak- 
ened  by  drinking  or  other  irregularities,  or  who 
are  orij,'inally  of  debilitated  constitutions,  we 
can  seldom  venture  to  predict  recovery. 

With  ragard  to  secondary  dropsy,  we  may 
state  that  those  arising  from  diseii;e  of  the 
heart  usually  admit  of  removal,  but  the  disap- 
nearance  of  the  eflusioii  is  seldom  permanent* 
Ncvi  -^ihi  lpss,  longer  or  shorter  inten-ds  of  nse 
arc  atiurded  ;  and,  under  cautious  treatment, 


mouths,  and  even  years  may  ekpse  between 
the  first  occurrence  of  eflusion  and  the  fatal 

termination.  The  same  remark  to  a  ct  rlain  de- 
gree holds  good  of  that  spe.  les  of  dropsy  whidi 
accotn|)aoies  disea^ie  of  tlie  luu^'s,  but  it  is  cei^ 
tainly  less  cundite  than  the  former  8|)ecies. 
The  effu-sioii  which  succeeds  hepatic  disorders 
is  idmost  always  fiital,  and  fay  no  means  affords 
a  chance  of  cure  in  an  equal  degree  with  the 
two  former  modifications.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  ca-ses  of  ascites  connected  with  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  in  which  the  effusion 
win  disapipear  repeatedly  under  die  use  of 

diuretics,  and  In  a  few  instances  we  have  known 
a  considerable  time  elapse  before  it  has  re- 
turned. That  which  succeeds  or  is  accom- 
panied with  extensive  disease  of  the  kidney 
seems  al»olutely  incurable  when  the  renal  di&. 
turbanoe  has  produced  any  extensive  change  of 
stnicture  ;  but  the  symptoms  of  tliis  clian.:e  are 
by  iiu  means  at  present  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

Tmifmfut. — In  the  trentment  of  dropsy,  as 
in  every  (Hher  disease  which  talla  under  the 
care  of  tlie  phyaidian,  certain  general  principles 
are  first  to  be  considered ;  and,  secondly,  the 
circumstances  by  which  these  principles  are 
more  or  less  modified. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  dropsies  are 
sthenic  or  asthenic,  or  in  different  periods  of 
their  progress  that  they  partake  of  lH)th  condi- 
tions— at  one  time  the  sthenic,  at  anotlier  the 
•sdienic  predominating.  To  this  point,  dien, 
attention  must  fir>t  he  paid,  and  an  antiphlo- 
gistic or  a  contrary  regimen  pursued  aceord- 
inuly. 

Should  the  effusion  have  arisen  suddenly, 
and  should  local  luHammation  be  present,  whe- 
ther of  tlie  lungs  or  any  other  organ,  btoading 
must  by  all  means  l)e  recurred  to ;  and  it  must 
be  carried  far  enough  to  affect  the  system,  to 
reduce  the  pulse,  produce  feintness,  or  leliere 
the  immediate  inflammatoiy  symptoms. 

The  bleeding  may  be  reiieated  should  die  in- 
flammation continue,  and  should  tlie  strength 
of  the  patient  permit.  But  even  when  this  is 
much  reduced,  and  venesection  can  aearoely 
be  justified,  local  bleodini:  may  be  advanta- 
geously employed,  and  in  all  such  cases  cup- 
ping is  much  more  efBcadous  than  leeches, 
riie  ula<ises  should  be  applied  as  near  as  may 
be  j>u«.sible  to  the  affected  organ,  and  to  the 
part  of  the  organ  which  is  most  implicated. 
Accordingly,  in  disorders  of  the  hmps-,  the 
blood  iihould  be  drawn  from  the  region  uf  the 
diest;  and  if^  which  will  frequently  occur, 
one  |»artof  the  organ  is  particularly  affected,  the 
glasses  should  be  applied  opfiosite  to  it.  The 
same  remark  holds  equally  goiul  m  dro{)sy 
connected  with  inflammation  of  tlie  pleura.  In 
diis  case  the  chest  should  always  be  examined 
without  covering,  for  by  its  dilatation,  con- 
traction, &C.,  much  additional  assistance  is 
allbided  to  the  diagnosis.  Next  to  bleeding, 
counUr-irritants  are  indicated  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  there  are  local  aflections,  and  it  may 
be  neoesmry  to  continue  these  for  a  consido^ 
able  time.  Indeed  in  all  chronic  disorders,  if 
couuter-iiritatiun  be  advisable  at  all,  it  i»  ad- 
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vis;ibl«*  to  {ter&ist  in  it,  either  u\\  ilie  dUease 
for  \%liich  it  M  employed  i)u.s  disappeared, 
«r  UU  the  vtrength  of  tlte  patient  stt-taa  to 
luflfer  from  its  eflectti.   ^^  ho«ver  hiu  examined 

u  (lr«>|»i>ti  al  patuiit  wlioii  pleuntist  lian  t>«fii 
present,  roust  bave  remarked  the  presence  of 
nctitious  membianefl  of  wry  diflerent  u<!es, 
and  lit  I  oiiipiiniii;  then)  i' i-  |nrviuus 

»^m^tuiu»  he  Will  usually  be  able  to  lis  upon 
precise  periods  at  wliicb  florae  of  tliem  were 
nr>t  foniieil.  A  litllc  further  rtfkction  will  lead 
him  to  tlie  conclu;?iuii  tliut  ut  no  time  had  the 
tendency  to  pleuritic  intiamm  ttion  been  coin- 
I'ltlely  oven  ()!!;♦',  ;n  d  ullhoiitrli,  .il  |<.u  i u  i;hir 
iilaues,  evident  and  verj'  severe  exacerbations 
had  taken  place,  yet  tiiat  through  the  whole 
dia^eaite  tl\e  inflammatory  action  had  more  or 
less  persisted.  Under  such  circumstances, 
reeuKiO  clearly  points  out  one  course,  viz.  to 
cooiitHie  the  remedy  while  the  slightest  trace 
of  inflammation  remaimi.  In  inflammation  of 
tl.e  pleura,  (perhaps  of  serous  membranes  i.e- 
uerally,)  thut  is  uarUcuUirly  nece^ssaiy,  for  it  is 
■ot  always  patnni),  and  may  ]>rnceed  a  cieat 
way  withfii  Lxriiu  -  "nirpii-i'.  And  it  is  this 
point  that  appears  to  us  most  iinpurtHOt  in 
that  species  of  dropsy  to  which  l>r.  bright  fans 
n^-i.:i,('il  thr  iinirliul  >t,iU'  of  the  kidnev  for  it'? 
</ii-in.  \^  e  iiave  already  expressed  our  doubts 
whi  ther  in  tlie  roajorityof  such  e-.Lses  ti  e  in- 
flammation of  the  >'f'i-<'MN  membrane  be  not  the 
primary  disoa.se:  at  aiiy  mle  it  is  fre(|uently 
concomitant,  and  in  no  slight  dev:ree  acoe^ 
leiates  a  fatal  termination.  L'  nder  such  circtim- 
ttances  it  is  to  the  local  inflammation  and  not 
the  efiusion  that  attention  must  be  paid ;  if  the 
former  continue,  the  diaap))earance  of  the  latter 
will  he  of  noavail.  Bleeding  is  not  only  called 
for  in  (Imio) when  local  iiitl.iiinii.itt  ir\  ^\  luptoms 
are  present ;  a  geuenU  state  of  pletlioiu  equally 
demands  it.  Our  chief  depeudenoe  for  an  ao- 
CTirnfr  dincrnosis  in  this  case  is  the  full  Iianl 
ulse,  ami  in  ^reat  me:Lsure  also  the  [irtHious 
istotyof  the  patient.  We  cannot,  however, 
too  strongly  iin  i.l( -.iif  the  tieces-ii  v  of  ( ate  in 
bleeding  indivuiua^l^^  of  irregular  habits,  and 
who  have  indulged  exceistTety  in  drmkin*^', 
es|jecia!ly  spirit-drinking,  or  in  any  oilier  debi- 
litating vice.  N\  hatever  may  be  their  appear- 
ance, or  however  hard  and  firm  their  pulse, 
audi  persons  ill  bear  extensive  sanguineous  de- 
pletion; they  sink  rapidly  afterwards  into  a 
low  typhoid  sta(<  ,  wr.hout  the  possibility  of 
rousing  the  system  to  healtliy  and  energetic 
action. 

Of  the  two  principal  n  'j''>.>  of  ovi  rcotniu'j; 
inflammation,  bleetlin^  and  counter-irritation, 
we  have  perhaps  for  this  place  said  enouf^h.  Of 
interti  ll  aiii«-<lu  >,  tin  U\o  nvM  p<nMTf'ul  un- 
(}ue.^tioiiably  are  ihe  anUiituiuuin  t^irtarizatum, 
and  calomel  in  comhination  with  opium.  The 
former,  to  he  really  serviceable,  should  hv  nd- 
luiuistercHl  in  the  doses  recommended  by  tlie 
Italian  physicians,  and  thus  given,  its  eflicacy 
in  inflammation  is  most  extraordinary.  Nor  is 
iis  efl'tct  merely  felt  in  depressing;  llie  intlam- 
matory  action ;  it  acts  upon  the  bov%els  and 
ii|ion  lite  skin,  and  thus,  not  unfrequently,  by 
promoting  the  functions  of  tlicsc  oigans,  but 


especially  of  the  last,  it  fiivours  even  directly 
the  removal  of  the  effusion.    'Die  j>rtricit^ 
inconvenience  which  is  exjHtrienced  from  this 
medicine  is  the  nausea  and  sickues(S  which  it 
induce>,  particularly  after  the  tirst  few  doses. 
Hiis,  however,  in  most  cases  soon  disappeaze, 
and  the  |)at]ent  is  able  to  takefifora  one  to  three 
or  even  tVisr  '.jrains  at  a  <lo>t-  vMihoui  llie 
slightcat  nausea.    It  mil  indeed  occasionally 
happen  that  an  individual  cannot  obtain  what 
been  well  termed  the  tolerance  t  f  tlif-  me- 
diiine  ;  this,  however,  is  so  rare  a  case  that  it 
does  not  contradict  the  g«>neral  position.  Ca- 
lotiit'l  .Hid  ojTitim  havi-  hefti  lnn<r  known  r\n 
pecuhuily  useful  in  those  in  tiam  mat  ions  which 
throw  out  pWtic  lymph,  such  as  iritis,  vf» 
naiiche  l:i(vnv<:t,  Kc.    These,  hovtever,  are 
by  nu  a  tjiji  the  only  forms  of  tuflamination 
in  which  calomel  and  opium  may  be  adTanta^ 
geously  substituted  for  veneitectioD  or  any  other 
mode  of  bloodletting.    >^  henever  the  strength 
of  the  patient  is  loo  much  reduced  to  admit  of 
fimher  aauguiaeous  depletion,  while  still  the 
inflammatory  !<yraptoms  continue  unsubdued, 
this  coinliiiiation  may  be  usefully  employed. 
It  should  be  given  as  frequ^tly  as  every  three 
hours,  and  acoordinf  to  tne  age  of  the  patient 
the  do-e  may  be  jirop  rtirined  from  tuu  to  four 
grains  of  cilomet,  with  from  half  a  grain  to 
two  gnins  of  opium,  every  time.    It  may  be 
rofitiinud  ti!I  lln'  mouth  becomps  -'i^'hth  af- 
iected,  bu!   it  uiit  be  seldom  udvLsable  to 
cany  it  farther  than  this.    \\  hat  ha.H  been  now 
said  merely  refers  to  tlie  subduing  of  any  in- 
flammation which  may  be  iiresent,  which  may 
give  n.se  to  or  accoin|)any  the  dropsical  eflu- 
sion.   liut  to  these  we  may  often  add  <Uuietic» 
or  purgatives.  Of  the  diffierent  articles  whidi 
are  employed  for  this  pur|>ose^\e  sh.dl  s|>eak 
mute  piuticularly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
article.  We  here  only  intimate  that  in  additioit 
to  tlif  jilaii  for  overcoming  any  loi  al  inflamma- 
tion or  general  pletliora,  we  are  also  called 
upon  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  effusion  by 
siirnuluing  the  secretions  of  the  bowds  and 
kuliiey.s. 

\\  hile  on  the  one  hand  \%e  frequently  find 
dropsical  efTnsitm  united  with  inflammation, 
so  on  the  oiIilt  llie  system  is  sometimes, 
Utouuh  perhajis  more  niunJy,  in  a  state  of  ge- 
m>ral  deoility.  In  this  lo^it  condition  a  vei^ 
opposite  practice  must  be  adopted,  and  the 
most  powerful  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  the 
diflerent  preparations  of  steel,  may  be  not  only 
safely  a«fministerpd,  but  may  even  be  de~ 
niaiidi'd.  \N  e  inH>t  not,  ho«e\i'r,  for_'f  t  tli.it 
mere  weukoe»s  will  not  justify  the  use  ot  liie^e 
reiAedies,  because  this  may  and  ftequently 
does  ncrnr  wl,(»n  local  iril!.iiiiMiati<in  i«  present. 
A  gieat  object  will  therelure  be  to  distinguish 
these  diflerent  slates;  for  what  will  be  useftil  to 
tlie  one  will  unquestionahls  W-  injunmis  to  the 
other,  i'or  the  diagnosui  mu:>t  refer  ta 
the  histories  of  dropsies  as  we  liave  laid  them 
down  in  the  present  article,  and  under  Ast  iTni 
and  As.\SAiu  a.  When,  after  proper  investiga- 
tion, we  are  fully  satisfied  lliut  the  system  is  in 
a  state  of  great  general  debility,  the  salphale  of 
quinine  and  the  different  prepaiatiooa  of  meil 
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may  be  ^ivr-n.  It  will,  however,  often  happen 
that  a  dtibiliUluti  paiietU  caiinot  bear  sui-h 
powerful  tonics,  and  that  their  stimulating 
power  produces  fevf  rishnc^s  and  peneral  irrita- 
tion. In  tliis  case  wt-  luu)  have  recourse  to 
t}»e  vegetable  bitters,  and  if  the  j>aticnl  is  very 
feeble,  the  Iceland  moss  wdl  be  found  to  be 
Qne  of  the  most  useftil  remedies  which  Uie 
Materia  Medica  afi'ords. 

Between  these  two  plaus,  however,  we  may 
be  e&Hect  upon  to  talce  »  middle  course,  and 
altf-nnitt  Iv  to  (i(']>n  ss  aiul  -iiii[Hn(  lln'  strenirth 
of  the  system,  accordingly  as  inHaaunatoiy 
symptoms  or  the  reverse  predominate.  Here 
rt'liniirc  must  he  pfnced  upon  the  judcmpnt  of 
the  medical  attendant.  Under  such  circum- 
stances local  depletion  will  eeneiully  be  much 
prcfcnibli'  toircticm!,  iIk  |m  cn'sar  symptoms 
vviil  gt'mjfidly  puiitl  lu  llit  allcctcil  oruun.  We 
have  already  stated  that  cunping,  wiienitcan 
be  effected,  is  to  be  preferred  to  leeches,  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  tukeu  is  more  easUy  ascer- 
tained, and  frr  leas  fittigue  induced  to  die 
patieot. 

The  remailcs  now  made  ef|ually  apply  to 

ever}'  (t>nri  of  cfrusion,  Imt  sonio  iiiofiiticitioti 
of  treatmeut  is  peculiarly  called  for  according 
to  the  ornns  from  which  the  dropsy  derives  its 
origin.  It  is  to  these  |)oinLs,  therefcrp,  thnt  wc 
uow  more  particularly  call  the  attention  of  uur 
icaders. 

'J'rreitmfrit  of  drop^r/  cintnrrtt  d  xi  tth  (f  'lsttisc 
of  the  heart. — iNext  to  the  general  considera- 
tions which  have  already  been  mentioned,  we 
have  to  Recollect  tliat  any  obstruction  in  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  right  to  llie  left  side  of 
the  heart  will  be  very  likely  to  product'  ( on- 
gestiou  in  the  luogs,  and  for  the  relief  of  this 
symptom  we  may  be  called  upon  merely  to  di- 
minish the  geiHTal  in.iss  of  li!<>i>(]  iti  the  >iyvti.m. 
And  again,  should  the  size  of  the  heart  be 
greatly  increased,  even  though  tto  very  material 
di><  ;i-»e  should  exist  iti  llie  valvulju  structure  of 
the  organ,  the  lungs  may  be  so  compnased 
dm  they  may  be  imable  to  receive,  without 
iiiconvf-nience,  even  tlieir  usual  romplfnu'nt 
of  blood ;  and  for  this  cause  also  depletion 
may  be  necessary.  'I1ie>e  observations  may 
not  appear  to  bear  immediately  \i\yon  the  trrat- 
meut  of  dropsical  effusions,  but  wuliout  a  re- 
iimncc  to  the  organs  upon  which  such  eflusions 
depend,  it  will  be  imjiossible  in  any  case  to 
conduct  them  to  a  successful  termination.  Our 
first  attention  then  is  due  to  tlie  condition  of 
the  heart  and  its  influence  upon  the  lun;;s; 
our  second  must  be  directed  to  the  dropsy 

itM-!f. 

Ill  the  first  place,  wc  must  coasuler  whether 
diere  exists  a  sthenic  or  asdienic  ti^e  of  die 

general  syptr  ni.  If  the  former  prevails,  re- 
course nuiy  be  had  to  drastic  purgatives,  par- 
ticularly to  elaterium  and  croton-oil,  with  or 
without  previous  hlofKllettintr,  nccnrditi'^  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  in  few  cases  does  more  gtMxl 
effect  follow  the  exhibition  of  remedies.  Th^ 
must  be  rci)eated  every  two  or  three  days  till 
tlie  effusion  entirely  disiippears.  By  this  means 
we  must  not,  however,  expect  lliat  the  dropsy 
will  bepievented  htm  returning ;  but  consi- 


derable iiitf-rMiIs"  of  e.ist'  \\\\\  be  afforrird,  and 
tlie  patient  may  be  enablt-d  to  live  coinfortal)ly 
for  several  years,  the  dropsy  occasionally  te> 
Cturring  and  beinir  restrained  by  treatment. 

Some  |\atient.s,  however,  ill  bcsir  excessive 
purging,  and  we  are  then  compelled  to  use 
other  meann,  and  chiefly  diuretics.  Of  these 
the  dtintalis  pfirpvrea^  or  common  fux-glove, 
is  one  of  the  most  ethcacious  in  the  eftiision 
wliicb  depends  upon  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
which  is  connected  with  some  decree  of  debi- 
lity. In  ihi^  ii  spf  ct  our  exi'^^^rirnce  corro- 
borates the  opinions  of  Ors.  W  ithering  and 
iilackall,  that  it  is  most  successful  whne  the 
d*-liihtv  is  cojiiplctrlv  mnrkwl,  thf  cnutitr'nancc 

[)aie,  the  pulse  wtrak,  and  ihe  muscular  energy 
esaened.  We  have  usually  preferred  the  in- 
fusion, and  liavf  adnutii^ttM d  it  in  half-ounce 
doses  two  or  Uirtt.  Uiues  a,  day,  till  u  has  in- 
crease<l  the  urine,  had  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  pulse,  or  produced  some  other  of  its  pe- 
culiar conse«juences. 

The  propriety  of  giving  digitalis  in  cases 
of  debility,  naturally  suggests  its  use  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  commence  the 
treatment  by  bletdin_' ;  and  a<  (  KidiiiLlv  this 
plan  was  recommended  by  Dr.  N\'ithermg,  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Blackall,  as  pifr* 

bnhly  hy  mnst  physicians  tvho  have  paid  nudi 
atttfutiou  to  the  action  of  this  drug.  Dr.  Blackall 
has  mentioned  one  symptom  which  is  deci- 
dtdlv  opposed  to  the  exliihitioii  of  di[;italis, 
Ml.  '*  a  lueinliraiioiis  teti><ivc  pain  in  llie  head, 
sometimes  our  one  eye,  with  a  sort  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  brain,  which  occasionally  at- 
tends an  overdose  liefore  any  other  bad  signs 
have  appeared ;  if  neglected,  it  is  followed  by 
convulsions."  The  same  physician  also  re- 
marks, very  correctly,  that  when  the  urine  is 
di  I  idediy  increased,  the  ditritahs  ought  to  he 
suspended,  as  its  debilitating  eflects  are  then 
apt  to  become  greater  than  dw  system  can  bear 
with  impunity.  'Die  diuretic  cHiect  of  dieitalis 
is  sometimes  greatly  increased  by  its  combinap 
tion  with  opium,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with 
mnnv  otiu  r  diuretics. 

fc>tiuit  uiues  the  dropsy  consequent  to  disease 
of  the  heart  occurs  in  such  a  state  of  general 
debility,  that  somewhat  of  a  tonic  plan  i<  re- 
quired. W  e  have  repeatedly  seen  sucli  a  .state 
occur  in  females,  in  wliom  there  has  hvxn  eitlier 
a  miserable  hysterical  state,  or  positive  and  de- 
cided hypochondriacism.  Active  stimulants, 
it  is  cMdeiit,  must  be  as  injurious  to  such 
patients  as  depleting  measures;  both,  though 
from  di&rent  causes,  will  increase  die  turbulent 
action  of  the  Ihnrl  and  tln'  distress  of  the 

eitient.  I'uder  these  circumstances  we  have 
and  great  benefit  firom  the  feirum  taitaritatum, 
either  in  combitiation  with  a  tonic  or  with  a 
diuretic,  such  a.s  the  iniusum  genista  or  the 
infusum  taraxaci;  these  appear  to  strengthen 
tlie  sy<;teiTi  ::fnera\ly,  while  they  act  poweifiiUy 
upon  the  kidneys. 

In  Uie  latter,  or  rather  the  last  stage  of  diis 
.spp  "ies  of  dropsy,  the  anxiety,  or  we  miirht 
say  i!ie  anirnish  of  the  patient,  is  inconceirably 
painful  to  uuness.  Often  the  mind  remains 
unclouded,  and  all  the  natural  feelings  of 
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affection  for  cdauvesy  and  attachment  to  life 
ibr  the:r  nAt,  remun  tinimpatred.   When  the 

dix-.i^r  .iiiciii  -  (i  tills  jMiiiit,  ii  is  only  in  our 
l>owt;r  to  aHorti  tt^iuporur^v  iuxd  very  imperfect 
relief  by  means  oF  opium'  and  ether,  lliete 
must  l  e  .  iv«n  in  fri  ijumt  (!i)ses,  and  larm; 
(»iOi(gh  to  ensure  iheir  siK-citic  t-flect.  Fortu- 
DRtely,  (lainfiil  a«  the  stave  in  which  we  are 
now  ton>i<JeTiti/.  it  f!i'«  >  rmt  la-t  lorii'  ;  tlie 
J  alieiit  shorll)  talis  into  a  «it;ite  ut  !«tu|>ur,  and 
sleeps,  as  It  were,  to  death,  or  dies  iostantar 
i«'oii-ly,  and  veiy  unexpectedly  lo  the  atteiw 
tiaiiu. 

Tnatmcnt  of  drOf^  connected  with  diteasc 
^'  the  /uMj(f  On  this  form  of  dropsv  we  have 
not  much  to  add  to  th«  remarks  which  we  have 

just  made  with  regard  to  llie  effusion  when 
connected  wuh  diseaw  of  the  heart.  Bleeding, 
(general  and  load,  may  be  and  fiequently  is 
i»etf>-v.ii\  .  and,  in  aililitmn  lo  tlu>,  ( ounter- 
imlatiun,  c&pectaliv  by  mcansi  of  the  tartrate 
of  antimony,  ousht  strictly  lo  be  enforced. 
W'lth  re.'jiect  to  nipdirinr  n.ore  imni«  ffiiit* 'y 
calculated  to  remove  the  etiusion  in  lUm  a.<.  lu 
the  pveccdin^  form  of  dropsy,  we  are  chieflv 
dependent  iijxin  piinritiv*-*;  tind  ilinn  tics.  \\  itn 
regard  to  llm  lonner,  they  ought  iitver  to  be 
eidubited  while  we  su8pe<  t  the  lun>^s  to  be  the 
subject  of  inHammation.  Jt  is,  we  believe,  a 
remark  of  Sydenham,  that  violent  pur,;atives  are 
injurious  in  pneumonia,  and  we  lia\e  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  confirm  the  opinion.  W  hen, 
however,  efllision  is  ^iresent  in  the  chest  or  in  the 
luii^s,  witliuvit  St  iisiliit-  iiiflaiiiiiiiilory  state, 
the  drastic  nurijatives  frequeutly  ailurd  the 
hkm  remarkable  relief,  and  sometimes  sufBee 
alone  for  Uie  <  ntin  rt  iii(»-al  of  the  dropsy.  As 
a  diuretic,  digitahs  appears  less  serviceable  in 
dropsy  consequent  to  oisease  of  the  lungs,  than 
where  the  heart  is  the  original  seat  of  tltsorder. 
Squills,  however,  in  combination  with  buda- 
num  and  the  neutral  salts,  particularly  the 
»ul|>Iiiile  of  mncnp^in,  art  very  powerfully 
U|>uii  live  kidnevs,  iuid  in  some  insitances 
speedily  and  entirely  remove  the  effusion.  It 
is  in  this  form  of  dropy  that  the  snpertartrate 
of  |)otash  deserves  the  greatest  confidence,  as  it 
keeps  up  a  constant  flow  fniiti  tlie  kidiu ys  and 
the  bowels  together,  without  induciug  that  de- 
bility which  drastic  purgatives  or  digitalis  are 
so  apt  to  iH.ca>ioii. 

'irmimtnt  o[  dropuf  connected  with  disease 
of  the  infer. — This  is  probably  the  most  diffi- 
(  iih  wf  ;iiiy  si.f-cifjs  of  (Irop<;y  to  treat  success- 
fully, in  coiisefjiicrK  (•  partly  of  the  broken- 
down  constitution  in  which  it  generally  occurs, 
and  pirtlv  from  tlie  ol)-<ci>rily  in  which  the 
diftrent  disea.<$es  to  wiueli  the  liver  is  liable 
are  involved.  Wlun  lun  siitisfy  ourselves 
that  this  organ  is  the  subject  of  inflammation, 
without  any  remarkable  change  in  its  structure, 
loc"al  b'eeding  and  counter-irritation  are  re- 
quired int  he  first  instance ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  those  internal  medicines  which  are 
known  more  particul.irly  to  a  t  ii)X)ri  ihc 
biliary  secretions,  such  as  tlie  different  prepa- 
ntiorts  of  mercoiy,  and  <he  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
Mercurial  frictions  may  also  he  Ii ad  n  ( t>iir>t' 
to  with  adv-antage  in  very  many  cases,  'i'he 


aevcnry  should  be  p»nsted  in  till  the  mouth 
is  eflbcted,  and  benefit  has  sometimes  been 

denvxl  troni  ket'puiv  up  salivation  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  lu  addition  to  placing  the 
system  under  the  infhienoe  of  mercuiy,  some 

medirines  ar»>  rt><juired  more  immediately  to 
act  upon  the  kidneys,  and  tbrouKh  their  in- 
crea^  action  to  carry  off  the  efluaed  fluids. 
Til  xhv  nrtif  !r  A'^n  ii  s  we  ha\i'  mt  ntinned 
the  utility  of  cviubaitnj^  many  diuretics  to- 
gether; and  in  the  form  of  ampff  that  we 
are  now  ron^idtrng  this  practice  is  more 
particularly  demanded.  Amoug  the  most  effi- 
cacio)iH  under  these  circumstances  are  squill, 
coK-liicum,  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis,  and  the 
spiritus  atthens  nitrici,  given  in  combination 
of  two  or  more,  and  administered  every  three 
or  four  hours.  When,  however,  the  colcbictun 
is  given,  mudi  attention  is  neoessaiy  tbd  it 
does  not  induce  its  peciiliai  symi>foms,  which 
are  precisely  tliose  of  cholera,  llus  may  take 
place  in  peculiar  constitutions  after  a  single 
dosf  only,  but  more  commonly,  like  di.nta!i<i, 
it  accumulates  in  the  system,  and  its  effects  are 
not  developed  till  after  the  medicine  \vm  been 
continued  for  several  days.  I>i_'ita!is  i'i  not 
often  .anphcable  lo  dropsy  connecttd  witli  ax- 
tensiTenepatic disease,  as  tts  debiliuitm,'  *  tfeda 
are  pn-aier  than  patients  so  affected  can  bear. 
Dr.  Fowler  made  very  numerous  and  satisCic- 
tory  exj»eriments  ujion  tlie  nicotiana  tabanttH, 
and  why  thts  medicine  should  so  oompleteijr 
have  fiillen  into  desuetude  it  is  difficult  to 
di  (i  iiniijf.  It  is  ct  iiaiiily  one  of  the  most 
powerful  diuretics  which  tlie  Materia  Medica 
contains,  and  we  haTe  never  seen  any  evil 
eflicts  n-siiltiiitr  fmm  its  u<e.  It  has  apixarid 
to  us  {tarticuiarly  uiieful  in  dropsy  coimected 
wiUi  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleeik,  but 
I. tile  to  l)e  relied  upon  when  the  [irinci[>a} 
distaM.'  IS  situated  in  tiie  chest,  llie  reports  of 
Dr.  I'ow  ler  are  unfortunately  not  full  enough 
to  enable  ii>  ii>  dmw  any  very  accurate  con- 
clusions as  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases  m 
which  he  found  it  most  beneficial ;  but  five  of 
the  successful  &9ea  in  which  he  used  it 
were  t1ie  conseciuence  of  agues ;  and  enlan;e- 
nunt  of  the  spleen  is  well  known  to  be  h 
common  consequence  of  diis  disorder.  The 
form  we  have  used  is  the  infiisnm  nicotians  of 
T>r.  Fovvlcr.  uliicli  is  inavli'  by  pouring  a  pint 
of  boilini^  water  upon  an  ounce  of  tobacco. 
Hits  is  suffered  to  maceiate  for  an  hour  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  fourteen  ounces  onfy  art* 
strained  off,  to  which  two  ounces  of  rectified 
spirits  of  wine  are  added  to  make  it  keep. 
I'liirty  d.O])s  are  eiven  at  first  three  tiiiiPs  a 
day  in  w^er,  and  the  dtK*  is  gruduaily  io- 
CffMsed,  till  it  augments  the  flow  of  urine,  or 

E reduces  sickness  and  giddiness,  llie  dose 
as  been  carrieil,  by  Dr.  Fowler,  as  high  as 
one  hundred  and  eighty  drops  at  night,  and  one 
hundred  in  the  morning. 

With  the  exception  of  ttbstaintng  from 
ftiry,  it  doi  s  uot  seem  necessary  to  lay  dowu 
any  other  plan  than  what  Itas  now  been  referred 
to,  when  the  disease  of  the  lirer  amounia  to 
rliange  of  stnu tuir-.  It  ouj^hl.  however,  to  W' 
always  kept  iu  uiiiid,  that  wlieii  the  liver  vt 
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tuberculous,  or  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  affected  with  hydatids,  meivury  may 
weaken  the  patient,  but  cm  luivf  iiu  elleet 
upon  the  disease.  How  far  under  such  cir^ 
cunutances  it  mtiybe  advisable  lo  try  iodine, 
or  the  muriate  of  lime,  may  be  very  properly 
a  subject  of  consideration,  lu  a  case  of  appa- 
tmt  simple  enUu^sement  of  the  liver,  in  a  girl 
of  tv\(  lvc  years  of  ai^e,  but  unconnectPil  wiih 
dropsy,  we  certainly  derived  gr<;iit  advantage 
from  cmployiDg  tKe  former,  and  under  simibr 
circumstancps,  connected  w'lih  tfTusion,  wv> 
should  ctrtaiiilv  \m  mcliued  tu  afiurd  it  a 
trial. 

Trtatment  of  drowf  comucUd  with  dJtate 
of  the  kidney. — Dr.  Bright,  who  has  most  at- 

tended  to  this  subject,  ap|>ears   to  lay  the 

Ccipal  stress  upon  the  supertartnte  of  potasJi  j 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  modilicaUon  of 

drojKsy,  n  ffii  uLC  imist  first  lie  li;ul  to  general 
principles.  W  c  Itave  already  stated  our  opinions 
at  some  length  respecting  the  signs  by  which 
tlieuffeftioiis  of  tht*se  organs  may  be  ascertained. 
^\  htii,  ilarelon;,  we  ftel  convinced  that  the 
kidneys  are  diseased,  the  same  rules  which 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  tither 
locitl  di»urden>  wiU  apply  here,  uiid  local  de- 
pletion with  counteMintation  must  be  as  pro- 
per in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  At  the 
same  time  we  confess  tliat  on  this  point  we 
have  not  ex|)erience  for  our  ^ude,  so  far  as 
this  particular  organ  is  concerned.  U'e  may, 
however,  mmtion  a  fiict  that  has  been  telated 
to  us  on  good  autliority  connected  with  dialtetes 
mellitus,  and  which  has  some  analogy  with  the 
ducese  now  under  oonaidenition.  The  medical 
man  to  whiun  a  patient  with  this  disease  ap- 
plied, and  fnMu  wliose  unne  he  had  collected 
a  C0Dsider<tii\  <|uautity  of  sugat  by  evapora- 
tion, rul)t"  iJ  111  the  xinf^upntTim  nntimoniiim 
tartari£uiuni  over  the  lotiiii;  and  uliile  the 
Irritation  was  kept  ttp»  the  sugar  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  urine.  Other  symptoms, 
however,  supervened,  which  compelled  mm  to 
suspend  the  ointment,  and  the  suw^ar  was  ;^^iii 
found  in  this  fluid.  The  supertartrate  of  potash 
has  Ae  same  effect  in  this  dropsy  as  when 
disease  of  the  lungs  or  pleura  is  ]iresent, — W't^ 
are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  little  more  to 
add  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  to  which  at 
[)re.seiit  l.ttic  attention  luis  been  paid,  and 
respecting  \^lucli  our  uctu<il  knowledge  is  any- 
thing hut  precise.  We  would,  therefore,  roost 
strongly  inculcate  the  obsenancp  of  ^fneral 
principles  in  its  treatment,  tdl  laitlier  investi- 
gations shall  have  clearly  demonstrated  those 
peculiar  modifications  of  practice  which  may 
be  demanded  by  the  particular  organ. 

We  may  here  very  pKtperly  terminate  our 
consideration  of  particular  foirms  of  dropcw. 
Hiey,  however,  by  no  means  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  earefu!  observation  wonld  proliablv 
find  tiigns  no  less  marked  in  elTusion  occurring 
after  the  disease  of  other  oigans,  and  a  conse- 
quent  propriety  of  modifying  the  trv-alment. 
What  we  have  already  said  will,  we  trust, 
affind  a  somewhat  clearer  view  of  the  principles 
upon  which  dropsy  ought  to  be  tn  it  d,  tlian 
lias  yet  been  published.     It  will  show  that 


certain  general  principles  apph  to  all,  but  that 
these  are  more  or  less  modined  according  to 

particular  circumstances,  and  the  (irvrans  which 
give  rise  to  effusion  in  the  hist  lu^^tance,  or 
become  involvol  in  the  course  of  die  disease. 
Tlierc  is  notliing  empiriml  or  irrational  in  this 
treatment.  Dropsy  is  not  (as  it  is  too  often 
legurdal  by  men  even  highly  mtelligent  and 
much  enijTitred  in  practice.)  tlie  consequence 
either  of  debility  aluiit;  ur  inHainniation  alone; 
it  is  neither  always  a  sthenic  nor  asthenic  state 
of  ilie  system  in  which  it  occurs;  it  may  b« 
one  or  the  other,  or  the  one  may  alternate  with 
the  other.  Since  we  find  that  diH'erent  organs 
are  the  anginal  causes  of  effusion.  Hut  traat« 
ment  of  the  local  diseases  is  not  to  be  neglected 
in  ilie  gmit  anxi'  ty  to  remove  tlie  dropsy. 
Neither  is  effusion  to  be  neglected ;  but  we  ue 
lo  use  diflbrent  remedies  according  to  the 
organs  which  nre  affected.  Some  of  tliese  we 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out ;  in  doing  so  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  free  from  cfvor;  but  die 
road  is  opened  for  others,  to  liursne  a  similar  tine 
of  observatioa.  If  tliis  is  uuefuliy  followed, 
we  do  not  question  but  that  a  few  years  will 
add  a  mass  of  information  rc^pcctintj  the  pf>cu- 
har  power  of  medicines  in  this  disease,  which 
may  go  far  to  diminish  its  present  ill  tepute,  as 
one  of  tlie  opprobria  medicinae. 

Of  the  particular  remediet  cmploi/ed  in 
(iropsi/. — We  should  not  consider  tliat  we 
completed  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
dro|>sy,  did  we  not  ofler  a  more  compete  record 
tlian  we  have  yet  done  of  tlie  various  medicines 
which  have  bieen  proi>osed  as  specifics  in  tliis 
disease.  We  may  eun)|)rdiend  these  under 
the  various  heads  of  purgatives,  diuretics, 
emetics,  sudorifics,  ionics,  frictions,  scarifica- 
tion, acupuncturation,  paiacentesis.  The  ape> 
ration  of  some  of  these  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed, and  litre,  therefore,  we  shall  do  no 
more  than  enumerate  them. 

Purgatives. — llie  princi)>al  (rf  these  arc  tlie 
croton  tigliuin,  (vom  which  the  croton  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, and  in  which  fonu  alone  we  know 
the  remedy  in  this  ooantrv.  The  dose  is  a 
single  drop,  and  ihts  will  operate  in  many 
instances  most  \ioh  titly,  producinu  v\ithin  half 
an  hour  sidkuuss,  vomitiug,  and  profuse  alviue 
dischaiges.   Dr.  Good  recommends  the  alco- 

ho'ic  solution  first  proposeil  by  Dr.  'ViniMio, 
but  we  have  never  found  the  od  do  any  real 
mtschief.  Hiete  are  individuals  upon  whom 
it  will  not  act  at  all,  or  whn  require  four  or 
five  drops  to  ensure  the  operation.  With  such 
idiosyncrasies  the  oil  must  of  coune  be  given 
in  the  larger  dnsp. 

Elaterium  is  also  <_'ivcii  widi  the  same  inttuit. 
We  have  iiientione<l  under  the  article  Ana- 
sarca, that  the  form  we  prefer  is,  viz. 
two  grains  of  elaterium  (or  half  a  inuin  of 
ftatin )  combined  with  a  scrupile  of  liie  ex- 
tract of  gentian,  and  divided  iuio  four  pills, 
one  to  be  given  every  hour  till  free  evacuations 
are  procured. 

Ine  common  elder  and  the  dwarf  elder 
(sambttcus  nigra,  sambucus  ebtdutf)  have  Ibf^ 
mei  ly  enjoyed  ahi^h  reputation  as  hydragogues ; 
and  the  former  is  partictUarly  recommended  by 
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Sydcoham.  Kvery  part  d  Uie»e  plants  is 
einetic  and  ptirvr^tive,  but  the  mott  polmt  IS 
tilt-  iiini  r  bark,  wliii!,  inav  \>(;  tnkr*n  ill  jKJwder 
or  iiiiu-Hiud.  ilic  d'<-  <>i  uu  loruicr  i^  said  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  llionison  to  \ary  hom  five  gnids 
to  half  a  drachm  ;  we  have,  however,  no  |»er- 
bOtuU  experieiiti'  upon  iJie  subject,  no?  can  we 
wy  to  nh.ch  spt'Cies  nt  ilropsy  it  is  most 
applicable.  If  lUv  remark  of  Sydenham  be 
correi  t,  that  it  acts  equally  upon  the  kidneys 
and  l>o\vels,  we  should  e>pect  a  to  \>v  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  eihision  fwnnected  with 
disease  of  the  liver,  when  it  is  thought  adTis- 
aMf  Ui  tti<-  -.\^tt'm  quickly,  as  exj>e- 

neiice  seeius  to  pro>  e  tliat  aMrites  (and  tins  is 
the  fcrm  which  usually  accompanies  hepatic 
di!>or(Icr)  usually  yichis  more  COmpletefy  to 
diuretics  ihjui  to  purgatives. 

Hhainnu.s  cutfuirtinu,  or  common  buckthorn, 
is  another  liv(lni'.:(y_Mio  liiL^liK  |iiai^fil  by  Sy- 
denham, but  winch,  like  ilie  elder  bark,  lias 
^OM  out  of  fashion.  Sydeoham  employed  it 
in  syrup,  and  states  that  it  remnvf-s  the  effu- 
sion without  di-sturbmK  the  cirtuiauon,  or 
rendering  the  urine  hit(hcr  coloui'ed,  as  other 
puiKatives  are  accustomed  to  do ;  but  that  it 
has  the  incmrvenience  of  inducing  excessive 
thirst.  Tilt-  (losi-  of  the  recent  berrus  is  one 
scruple,  that  of  ilie  dried  berries  a  drachm. 
Hie  dose  of  the  syrup  prepared  according  to 
the  London  riiaiii'a(i>|.(i  ia  i-s  frr.m  ha'f  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  the  patient  drinking  freely 
at  the  same  time  of  demulcent  fluids. 

Ilelleborus  nicir,  or  hiark  hflfcbore,  ha? 
also  been  used  as  a  hydnigogue;  and  Avieenna, 
— no  mean  authority  so  far  as  the  mere  action 
of  remedii's  is  ctinccrnt  fl, — observes  that  \\e 
had  .seen  ujore  womlciliil  elittts  from  it  than 
from  any  other  remedy — "  but  it  will  not 
always  equally  work  wonders."  ITie  dose  as 
a  hydragegue  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 
In  the  employinini  of  black  hellebore  much 
care  is  uecessar}  that  the  eiOiact  be  fresh,  for, 
by  keeping,  it  appears  very  soon  to  lose  its 
medit  iria!  (|iia'iiii  s.  Tlie  do^c  al><  \('  nicnliuin'il 
may  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  hours 
if  no  operation  shall  have  ensued ;  but  in 
pruf  licr  the  utmost  caution  is  nerrs>.arv  that 
the  j  eculiiu-  iioisonous  eflccts  do  not  tbllow. 
In  some  individuals  the  smallest  dose  in- 
duces inconceivable  anxutv.  In  tin-  few  in- 
sUiDLCs  where  this  lias  occurred  in  our  own 
experience,  the  individuals  were  known  to  be 
incapable  of  bearini^  the  mildest  narctitic  mrdi- 
cines,  from  the  intolerable  distress  which  always 
followe<l  their  exhibition. 

Many  other  puigatives,  as  gamboge,  jalap, 
scamtnony,  neutral  salts,  have  at  various  times 
been  in  vogue  for  the  ( un  of  dioitsy,  but  it 
scarcely  seems  necessary  to  sptak  ot  them  here 
more  particularly.  They  all  in  great  measure 
act  ill  a  similar  manner,  viz.  by  pro'hu  in^'  froe 
watery  disch.ai-'^es,  and  llius  stimulating  the 
absorbent  function.  The  superlortnte  of  potash 
is  rather  a  nuK!  aju  ri(  nl  than  a  purgative,  and 
occasionally  acts  uUo  most  powerfully  as  a 
diuretic.  It  is  remarked,  however,  by  Dr. 
Ferriar,  that  it  sometimes  "  neither  increases 
unnc  nor  stool,  yet  it  cures."    Its  use  in 


dropsy  was,  wc  UJieve,  first  particularly  pointed 
out  in  this  country  by  Dr.  llome,  and  in  his 

reports  he  ha«i  related  twenty  cases  in  uhich  it 
was  empluyvd.  We  collect  generally  from 
them  that  It  was  most  beneficial  where  there 
wat  an  n>ilaiiimaf«iry  action  prt'Sent  in  the  sv*- 
leni,  .uid  wliL'Jc  there  was  no  actual  urjb;aiiic 
disease.  At  the  siinie  tim*  it  appears  in  some 
instances  to  liave  been  serviceable  where  the 
liver  was  deranged.  I  Li  action  is  chiefly  that 
of  an  aperient,  producing  profuse  watery  ei-a- 
ouations,  without  excitmg  thiust  or  feverishness. 
Dr.  Thomson  states  the  dose  as  a  hydragojrue 

to  frriio  fi'ur  ilr.irliins  tn  -ix  ilrac  iiins,  in  an 
electuaty.  Dr.  Mason  Ciuod  says  that  in 
omier  to  ensure  its  aperient  actioD,  It  onght 
nrvor  to  he  '_;i\rn  in  Ics's  than  nnnrf  <1< i->i-s ; 
but  oui  exjttrtieuce  by  no  means  cxirresjHJuds 
With  tins.  NN  e  have  frequently  succeeded  by 
giving  only  drachiu  doses  lliree  or  four  times  a 
day :  after  tlie  second  day  profuse  wnoeiy 
evacaaiions  often  follow  to  such  an  extent  ^at 
we  are  obliged  to  suspend  the  medicine.  In 
tlie  intervals  the  milder  tonics  may  be  advan~ 
tageously  employed.    (See  f  athautics.) 

Dmrtticu — Digitalis  holds  the  hrst  place,  in 
modem  times,  in  this  class  of  medictnes ;  but 
as,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  we  hu  e  already 
mentioned  tiie  circumstances  which  reader  it 
most  appropriate  in  drop^,  we  shall  only  idcr 

t'.e  reader  lor  a  more  iiarlicular  aOGOttllt  of  tlus 

drug  lo  the  article  Diuretics. 

The  squill  is  certainly  a  very  powerAil  diu- 
retic, but  its  powers  arc  much  increased  by 
uniting  it  with  other  (hnr(  ti<  s,  particularly  the 
neutral  salts.  In  son.e  eases,  where  tlie  in- 
flammatoni'  action  is  at  all  hiuh,  its  operation 
ii>  greatly  lavovued  by  small  doses  of  blue  pill 
administered  m  such  a  manner  as  slightly  to 
afiiect  the  mouth.  Dr.  Blackall  observes,  that 
it  n  much  to  be  depended  ui>on,  when,  with 
an  oppression  of  the  chest,  the  urine  is  scanty, 
high  coloiued,  and  without  serum.  How  far 
this  hot  rennuk  is  perfisctly  comet  may  be 
questioned;  but  that  it  is  hijjhly  serviceal'le 
when  the  urine  is  high  coloured,  is  perfoctlv  to 
acomdanoe  with  our  own  experieQce.  * 

Tlie  attention  of  Hritish  jwactitioners  was 
first  called  to  tlie  diuretic  |>ro|>erUes  of  the 
pyrala  wnbeUtUa  by  Dr.  W.  Somerville,  and 
thev  are  so  well  attested,  th;«t  we  c^mnnt  but 
redact  that  more  attention  has  nut  been  \md 
to  it.  It  is  a  native  of  Nortli  America,  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Ericew.  The 
latest  account  is  that  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  llarward 
UntversiQr,  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
number  of  dfopsica!  oases,"  says  this  gentle- 
man, as  <juuted  by  Messrs.  t'hurclnl!  and 
iitepheuson,  "  when  hrst  given,  it  made  a 
distinct  and  evident  impression  on  the  disea.«e, 

communicatint:  an  increased  aeli\  itv  tn  'lu 
ab.sorbeiits,  followed  by  a  great  augmentatiun 
of  the  e»9etioa  from  die  kidneys.  The  bene^ 
fit,  however,  %vith  me  has  been  in  most  in- 
stances leitqjorary,  and  it  was  found  better  to 
omit  the  medicine  for  a  time,  and  to  resume 
it  a^esli,  than  to  continue  it  until  the  system 
had  become  insensible  to  its  stimulus.  AAa 
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suspeikding  it  fur  a  week  or  two,  the  same  dis- 
tinct operation  tuok  pUce  on  returning;  to  its 
use,  as  had  been  maitifestfd  in  t]ie  first  in- 
stance,  it  proved  in  almost  every  instance 
an  acceptable  medicine  to  the  raiient,  and  was 
prefrrred,  bi.lh  for  its  seiisibV'  qirkHtiL-;  and 
Its  efi'ecUi  on  the  stomacbt  to  other  diuretics 
and  alletalives  which  had  been  pracribed." 
The  paper  of  Hr.  StniuTville,  which  is  con- 
taioea  in  the  httli  volume  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
nuxical  TVanaactions,  is  valuable  from  tlie 
post-nuTti tn  rxnmiiiatioti  of  Sir  J.uiK'S  ("mii^, 
ti>  \\r:i>iii  die  pliUil  ii^d  aliurdiHi  very  iiii|HJiUuit 
t>«  iit  rii.    Id  thia  inst-ince  the  liver  >vajj  stud- 
ded with  innumerable  tubercles,  tlie  pt  rit«>- 
neum   throughout  was   thickene<i,  and  ilit 
intestines  were  glued  together  with  coagulable 
lymph.*    The  lungs  on  the  left  aide  wei-e 
sound,  but  compressed  on  the  right  side  by 
iliict  [tints  of  water.    The  peric;irdii.ni  cun- 
tauied  six  ounces  of  water,  aind  the  heart  was 
somewhat  larger  than  usual.  The  history  of 
this  case  abundantly  yjroves  that  the-  orijfinal 
malady  was  in  tlie  liver.   Accordmg  to  Dr. 
Somenrille,  the  virtues  of  tiiis  plant  do  not 
reside  in  any  volnti?p  principle,  and  he  found 
consequently  that  a  decoction  acted  much 
more  energetically  than  aainfiision.    In  order 
to  make  ti  n  dot  ociion,  an  ounce  of  tlie  dried 
piaiit,  ini  luditig  the  root,  st;ilks,  and  leaves, 
ia  cut  into  amall  pieces,  and  maroeiated  twelve 
hours  in  two  pints  of  cold  water,  and  then 
boiled  till  It  yields  one  pint  of  struuicd  liquor. 
Mr.  Carter  found   that   thirty-four  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  the  recent  herb  produced  four 
pounds  of  extract,  which  had  the  same  pro- 
perties with  tijc  dfroLtiiin.    l  ive  srrupk's  of 
this  extract  in  pills  or  in  solution  may  be 
given  in  twen^toor  hours. 

The  spartium  u-optirinm  or  common  broom, 
the  leontodon  tanuacuni  or  dandelion^  the 
apiiim  peinmlmum  or  common  patsley,  die 
junip»"nis  cotiiiiiinii^,  nnd  the  cofchicuin  au- 
tumnulc,  all  posc.t.'3S  (.unsuk'table  diuretic  pro- 
perties, and  may  frequently  be  united  with 
some  of  those  above-nieutiom  d,  w  Uli  much 
ad\'antaf;:e.  The  meudow-satirun  w  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  all  these,  and  we  have 
succeeded  with  it  in  conjunction  with  mer- 
curials, in  actins^  ujjon  the  kidneys  in  hepatic 
di!*ea»e  when  no  other  remedy  had  any  efifecL 
The  spritus  colchici  ammoniatus  of  the  London 
Pharmaropfeia  is  the  preparation  vrhibh  we 
h.i\<'  iliii  tiy  ril  rd  upon,  given  in  half-dr.i' hm 
doses  three  Umes  a  day,  with  a  blue  pill  night 
wid  morning,  and  sometimes  mercarial  moo 
tions  over  the  alidomen  being  added. 

In  the  67th  number  of  tlie  Journal  lieh- 
ddiuadaire  for  October,  1831,  M.  Lemasson 
has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  f'in[i!ov- 
ment  of  the  bark  of  ilie  root  ut"  llit  chiotocca 
ntcemosa  auguifiiga,  or  snowberry  tree,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  fimily  of  the  Uubiacex. 
Hiii  bark  funtislieai  a  bitter  principle,  chrys- 

*  As,  however.  He  had  Tjccn  frr<|nrn^lv  tapped, 
thi»  1a»t  appearance  was  probably  a  coniequence 

<>t  I  hi-  tiperauaa*  and  net  a  pan  of  the  origiiial 

di»<ra*e. 


tallizable  in  delicate  needles,  without  smell, 
of  a  bitter  and  rather  an  iL<striiigetit  tai^te, 
soluble   in  water,   very  soluble   in  alcohol, 
eaipecially  wlien  wann,  and  reddening  the 
tinctui«  of  turtisole;  in  thb  principle  tdl  the 
peculiar  medical  proptTtii-s  reside.    Tliis  ru- 
iiie<ly  18  said  by  M.  JLema&soa  to  be  cluefly 
applicable  to  atonic  dronries.    A  decoction 
of  the   bark   is    made    by  macerating  two 
drachms  of  \\m  burk.  in  t:ight  ounces  of  water, 
then  l>oiling  for  ten  minute<i,  and  Straining  the 
liquor  of}',  which  is  divided  into  two  doses,  and 
tlie  second  dose-  is  taken  two  hours  alter  the 
fiist.   The  cases  related  by  M.  Lemassoti  are 
all  connected  with  great  general  debility  of  the 
system.    One  was  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis 
with  slight  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in  this 
patent  the  feebleness  was  verv  considerable. 
Two  were  the  consequence  of  syphilis  and 
ine;curijl  courses,  lo  \vhi<.Ii  univi  rsal  anasarca 
succeeded,  but  without  any  particular  visceral 
disease.   In  one  patient  amcted  with  dila- 
tation of  thp  ri'^hf  civities  of  the  heart,  the 
exliibition  of  the  bark  was  preceded  by  bleed- 
ing.   The  effect  in  all  was  an  improvement 
of  the  appetite,  and  a  great  incrca^  in  the 
flow  of  urine.    The  lucdiciiie  is  iidminiKtered 
as  above-mentioned  in  two  four-ounce  doses:, 
with  an  interval  of  two  hours  between  the  first 
and  second  dose ;  when  this  aiiects  the  kid- 
neys, they  continue  their  action  for  several 
davs,  and  the  medicine  is  not  again  exhibited 
till  the  tirine  diminishes.     In  the  first  case 
which  is  related,  it  was  given  on  the  18th  of 
June,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and 
not  again  till  die  5th  of  July,  after  which  it 
was  not  re}>eated.    In  the  si  eond  case  it  was 
only  given  twice.   Ou  the  22d  of  May,  and 
on  the  29tb,  both  terminKled  successfully, 
and  tli(>  medicine  had  a  similar  effet  t  of  in- 
creusuig  the  ap|)etite  and  the  flow  of  urine 
together. 

E/nttics. — These  Imve  Ijocn  rerommrnded 
by  some  authors,  aiid  ca^^est  have  l>een  given, 
in  which  they  have  succeeded  when  other 
remedies  had  failed.  ^^'L'  liave  ourselves  no 
experience  of  tlieir  effect  in  ilus  d;hea.st;,  and 
they  appear  to  be  banished  from  modem 
tice.  We  shall  content  ourselves  th«w> 
with  this  intimation. 
Sat/»ri/jf«.  -  Tlieae  are  unquestionably  in 
some  cases  highly  tiseftil,  more  particularly 
however  when  disease  of  the  lungs  is  present. 

T!if  vai)Oui-hal!i  has  <)Ora.<;onalIv  been  stic- 
cessiul  in  sucli  cases.  The  celebrated  Dam- 
pier  cured  himself  by  covering  hhnself  all 
over  with  san<l.  licaled  by  the  .«nn,  in  Ca- 
liturtiia,  fur  an  hour,  alter  which  "  he  was 
carried  to  his  bed  and  w«U  cowed  widl 
tluihts,  where  he  fell  into  a  prnftisc  swmt, 
alW  which  he  recovered  d.iily."  The  com- 
l>oiiiul  qiecacuanha  uowder  has  in  this  way 
been  successful,  and  we  have  seen  iiscites 
attended  with  liver  disease  removed  by  it, 
though  the  patient  died  soon  alUr,  from  thn 
original  malady. 

ronirs.— Every  spedes  of  dropsy  nwiy  in 
some  part  of  its  course  require  the  exhibition 
of  tonics,  for  a  state  of  debility  easily  ibllovrs 
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depletion,  however  necessary  it  may  have  been ; 
and  it  has  not  unfrequemly  liap|N'tit^  Uiat  a 
patient  Wm  l)een  cured  of  dnipsy,  ami  died 
of  the  weakness  induced  by  ibe  lemediea. 
To  obviate  thin,  »]}\mir»  to  have  h^en  Uw 

object  of  the  r»  l(  lir.itid  <  In  Uiarv  i>f  Dover, 
which  IS  a  iwmbinution  of  scainmony,  sui- 

!)httn*t  of  iron,  and  crude  metcuiy.  Of  this 
unnula  Dr.  TitiK  tv.ill  >:i\s,  tltat  "  il  has  cer- 
tainly nerfonned  maiiv  cures,  and  there  a  so 
much  debility  in  the  cfisease,  that  the  addition 
of  tonics  to  piin^TJtivcs,  never  intliff^rrnt, 
18  particularly  (h-tiniblt  hen-,  when  ii  can  be 
uaide  with  safety."  Steel  atxl  Utrk  are  the 
pf)nt-i|>al  tonic  remedies  that  have  been  n'sed 
in  dropsy,  and  we  consider  the  fenum  lur- 
tarizatum  to  be  the  bi  -i  prepanUion  of  the 
former,  as  it  unites  a  diuretic  with  its  tonic 

Eroperties.  We  have  usually  given  it  in  conn 
ination  with  infusum  calumbae,  and  {larticu- 
lariy  in  those  asthenic  dropsies  in  which  tbe 
beait  or  the  lungs  are  diseased.  In  the 
a^itlienic  dropsy  consequent  to  dironic  bnm- 
chitis,  united  with  countcr-inriuiliou  of  tbe 
diest,  it  will  sometimes  alone  remove  the 
effusion.  Tilt'  sulphate  of  quinirn'  it  civrn 
with  the  same  nitention,  and  in  weak  .md 
scrofulous  habiUi  it  seems  preferable  to  the 

a«u:ations  of  steel.  Dr.  Blarkii'  l  pn  fi  rs 
also  in  the  debility  consequent  to  dropsy 
after  an  acute  disea^K.  In  the  exhilHtion  of 
these  tonics  tlie  utmost  care  is  necessary  tliat 
they  are  not  given  in  an  inflammatory  state 
of  the  system,  nor  while  the  tendency  to  in- 
flammatjou  remains;  but  when  by  bleeding;, 
digitalis,  and'oAer  evactmnts,  the  effbnon  has 
nciirly  (iis;ij)pf-:iRd,  and  iJie  urine  recovered  its 
natural  state  and  quantity,  tonics  will  com- 
plete the  cure,  and  lecme  the  patient  firom  a 
relapse. 

The  atthjii  of  the  remedies  just  mi^ntioned 
is  more  distinctly  known  than  iliat  of  the 
tonic  ]Mh  of  Tiaeher,  and  which  we  have 
noticed  under  the  article  Ascites.  More  like 
cream  of  taitar  than  common  tonics,  the?>e 
pills  seem  sometimes  to  be  merely  anti-hy- 
dropic, removing  tiie  efl'usion  without  inducing 
any  increase  in  the  urine  or  alvine  evaciiations. 
The  diopsiea  in  which  we  have  found  them 
most  useftil  are  those  whidi  occur  in  girls 
about  tlie  age  of  puheriv,  %\itlioui  ma- 
nifest derailment  of  any  particular  oi]gan, 
and  we  have  observed  them  to  be  more  useful 
in  ascites  than  annsarca.  T'.r  \  min  r-r  nacluT, 
in  speaking  of  black  hellebore,  Hav!»  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  solids  are 
firm,  nor  wdc  n  tlie  fihre  is  greatly  relaxe<l  and 
weakened,  but  when,  with  some  degree  of 
debility,  the  cilCttktion  is  incgular,  and  d«* 
tennined  to  some  particular  on^nn.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  in  many  uf  ihe  cases  he 
has  related,  no  sudi  determination  n  indteaied 
by  the  symptoms  enumerated,  and  in  our  own 
practice  they  have  seldom  been  of  use,  when 
there  has  been  evidence  of  organic  disease. 
Hie  action  of  these  pills,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  often  imperceptible,  but  at  other 
times  they  procure  (ropious  evacuations  from 
the  kidneys  and  bowels,  and  sometimes, 


according  to  Ilacher,  they  cau.se  profuse  per> 
MtMiatian.    Tlie  following  is  the  formula  of 
Jwcher,  us  published  by  his  son 
A  Kxtracti  heliebori  nigri, 
Myrrbn  solute,  aa,  Ji. 
Cartlui  bene*li(  t.  pu!v.3iiiDi.  M.S.A. 
Fiat  mussa  aere  sicco  exsiccanda,  donee  for* 
mand  is  pi  I  u  1  is  apta  sit.  Singul*  ad  granases. 
Tf  n  of  these  pills  were  given  three  times 
a  day. 

We  have  repeatedly  cautioned  medical  prao- 

titionen  ngain.st  the  danger  which  mav  t^nsne 
from  the  ^h>isoqous  properties  of  the  l>hu.-k 
hellebore,  and  here  tliert  fore  we  sluill  only  iii> 

culcate  extreme  watchfulness  whenever' thia 
remedy  is  exhibited. 

It  IS  probable  that  many  other  of  the  com- 
mon mineral  aiMl  v^etable  tonics  may  be 
employed  in  asthenic  dropsy,  and  it  will 
always  lie  advisable  that  the  practitjomr 
should,  as  far  as  (lossible,  be  provided  with 
auhstitotes,  as,  from  particular  idot^mcmsies, 
individuals  are  sometimes  i(ica[).ib1e  of  taking 
what  may  in  other  re>j>e(.ts  In;  tiie  most  appro- 
priate remedy. 

Fric{ion. —  Under  the  head  of  Aj>cites, 
we  have  referred  to  a  case  in  the  49tb  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which 
friction  with  oil  effected  a  cure  in  an  old 
case  of  ascites.  We  are  unacquainted  with 
the  particular  symptoms  which  more  particu- 
larly indicate  this  remedy,  but  there  oertamly 
can  be  no  objection  to  it  in  any  case  in  which 
tbe  abdomen  is  free  from  tenderness. 

Bliiten. — ^Iliese  sometimes  afford  great  re- 
lief, and  we  have  ofbm  had  reooutse  to  them  in 
our  own  I  111  ti  II  .  Theyare  not,  however,  always 
unattended  with  danger,  and  whenever  they 
are  applied,  the  surKCon  ought  to  be  requested 
to  attend  to  their  progress.  We  have  more 
than  once  seen  death  hastened  by  the  blistered 
surftce  becmning  inflamed,  and  mottifictlioo 
ensuing. 

ScarificalioTis. — ^These  arc  inrlml  the  op- 
probria  mediciuK.  Thev  afford  rehef  from  the 
pressure  and  weight  of"^  the  effused  fluid,  but 
too  often  at  the  same  time  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation, gangrene,  and  death.  Yet  there  may 
be  cases  in  whidi  the  distention  is  so  great 
and  the  distress  so  intense,  that  the  operatioa 
may  iiot  only  be  justified,  but  may  be  de- 
manded. Upon  this  head  we  would  briefly 
remaik,  Umt  ra  old  and  very  drfiiHlatcd  persons 
they  should  seldom,  [lerhaps  we  mi^t  noie 
properly  say,  they  should  never  be  piactiBcd, 
andf  that  in  young  persons  in  whom  Ute  ropa 
iHtivc  process  is  nore  n^ifidy  set  up,  ^rreat 
attention  should  l>e  pud  tu  iheir  appearance 
and  progress.  The  mere  picseooe  or  dnip^ 
will  make  no  difference  as  to  the  proper  man- 
ner of  trealing  the  wounds;  but  if  inflam- 
mation be  present,  or  gangrene,  the  same  Kx  al 
and  general  remedies  must  be  recurred  to, 
as  if  no  effbsion  had  existed ;  nor  indeed  is 
this  only  useful  to  the  wounds  ;  frequently 
when  the  fluid  has  escaped,  tbe  tonic  and 
stimubting  lemedic*  which  the  sdfgical  treat- 
ment has  required,  have  pievented  the  reliia 
of  tbe  efllusion. 
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Acupuncture. — This  is  only  a  niiidcr  iruiii- 
ner  than  scuitication,  of  cfiecting  \he  mecha- 
nical csc'ape  of  the  fluid ;  and  the  remarks 
made  upon  the  former,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  present  remedy.  Evil  consequences  arc 
perhajw  less  frequent,  but  still  they  do  not  un- 
trequently  oecttr.  (See  Acvpvkctvre.) 

Paracentesis. —  Of  tliis  operation  we  have 
spoken  under  the  head  of  AM^n  tH,  nor  docs 
it  appear  to  us  neoewury  to  add  to  remarki 
•which  wf  have  there  madr. 

Diet. — The  only  point  that  remams  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  diet,  bttt  upon  this  head  we 
do  not  feel  called  u|x>n  to  make  many  remarks, 
nor  should  we  indeed  have  mentioned  it  at  all, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vulgar  opinion  which 
fbrmerlv  prevailcnl,  that  fluids  ousht  not  to  be 
allowed  to  dropsical  patients.  Evwi  this  no- 
tice is  jjerhaps  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  error 
is,  so  for  as  we  know,  completely  exploded. 
Sir  Francis  Milman  first  examined  the  ques- 
tion, and  ur.ivc  the  mcist  satisfactor}'  evidence 
that  tiie  re»trictiou  from  lluids  was  not  only  not 
beneficial,  but  was  in  many  cases  even  inju- 
rious; and  since  his  time  so  inueli  additional 
evidence  has  been  obtained  to  tiie  same  purpose, 
that  to  allow  droi)si«d  patienLn  as  much  fluid 
as  they  wish  to  drink  is  become  an  axiom 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  It  \\m 
been  well  ascertsuned  that  many  diuretics 
only  stimtdate  die  kidneys  in  poportion  to 
the  quantity  of  liquid  m  which  they  are 
given. 

With  respect  to  the  nicer  question  of  food, 
it  seems  unneoessary  to  make  any  remark : 

this  must  l>e  varied  with  the  nature  of  tJie 
dropsy,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is 
attended ;  and  whoever  undertiands  the  mean- 
ing of  a  phlogistic  and  antiphlojistir  re.imcn 
will  know  how  to  apply  eitlier  of  Uiese,  or  to  vaiy 
from  one  to  the  other,  in  the  disease  of  which 
we  have  beeo  traating,  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

(M»  DanoaU.) 

DYSENTERY.— This  word  is  derived  fiom 
theOeek  word  ivffttTtfla,which  is  compounded 
of  l&C  ( dijicik,  ttgre,  makf)  and  irrtft  (mte§- 
tintim),  and  signifies  that  the  intestines  are 
morbidly  atTected.  I?y  ("elsus  the  disease  is 
named  tormim,  fxom  one  of  its  leadmg  sym- 
ptoms; and  by  Cwlius  Aturelianus  rhewaaiU' 
tiiin  inttstiiioriiin  cum  ulcere.  Dr.  Hallingall 
applies  to  It  the  not  inaporopriate  appellation 
of  coimitis.  By  certain  French  wntm  it  is 
called  colitis  (colite).  ami  in  common  lanfniaj^e 
it  is  named  Jtus  or  LLmhIi^  Jiu.i  ,  according  as 
die  intestinal  discharges  are  ftee  frooi  blood  or 
sunguinolent.  It  is  placed  as  a  genus  in  the 
class pyresia,  aiid  orner  proflmia  of  Dr.Cullen ; 
in  the  class  Jtiuus,  and  orfferrt/ri^ajM*,of  Sau- 
vagea;  and,  very  correctly,  in  thecUusAtfiMtM'a, 
and  order  pfilogutica,  of  Dr.  Mason  Good. 

Division  of  tlif  (lisKisr. — Dy>^entery  consists, 
in  its  early  aind  acute  stage,  of  inflammation  of 
mocous  memhiane  of  the  intestines,  espe^ 
cially  of  the  colon  and  rrcttim.  This  inflam- 
mation, by  implicaling  the  other  coats  of  the 
bowel,  and  by  genenting  uloei^  nuy  praduoe 


extensive  and  very  intractable  disorgaiiualiou, 
giving  rise  to  symptoms  less  acute  than  those 
of  the  early  sti^^e,  but  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  them.  Hence  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  natural  division  ot  ihe  disease  into 
an  acute  and  chronic  form ;  the  first  consistiiv 
of  inflammation,  the  second  of  its  occasion^ 
pffects,  supervrniiiLT  <>n  att.irks  of  tiie  acute 
disease,  wnidi  have  been  imperfectly  treated, 
or  which  our  art  has  proved  too  feeb!e  to 
subdue. 

\  anous  wnters  h.ive  propof^d  dmsioiw  of 
the  acute  Stl^  into  syjecies,  and  (omplex 
arrangemenut  of  this  kind  are  to  W  found  in 
systematic  works.  I  njui  whiit  ha>  been  stat^ 
resjiecting  the  nature  of  the  dise:ise,  it  will  ba 
manifest  that  any  distinction  between  cases  of 
uncomplicated  dy.sentery  must  be  principally 
fijunded  either  on  ilie  de-^iree  of  inflammation, 
or  the  extent  of  tutestine  affected  by  it.  The 
fimner  circumstance  unquestionably  fftves  rise 
to  V  II ious  shades  of  dis^rejianey  between  dif- 
ferent cdises,  but  admits  of  no  precise  line  of 
demarcation  by  which  any  asseinolaice  of  cases 
can  be  contradist  n<xuishi d  from  others.  Tlie 
extent  of  bowel  iinplicated  in  the  disease  con- 
stitutes a  somewhat  mote  important  ground  of 
distinction,  for  it  is  supjiosed  that  in  the 
warmer  reeions  a  larger  portion  of  intestine  is 
affected  with  inflammatran  Aan  in  temperate 
climates;  and  that  this  circumstance,  coupled 
with  certain  effects  produced  on  the  constitu- 
tion by  a  Inuh  temperature,  invests  the  disorder 
named  by  recent  writers  tropical  dpentery, 
and  by  Saarages  dysenteria  aquinaetuuis,  with 
a  peculiarity  of  character  meriting  special  no- 
tice. It  will  hence  appear  that  uncomplicated 
dysentery  may  be  considered  trader  two  heads, 
the  first  coui] -risintj  thit  form  of  the  disease 
most  frequently  observed  m  temperate  climates, 
whilst  tropical  dysentery  is  discussed  tmder 
the  second.  It  should  be  reinarkeil,  however, 
thai  though  llie  distinction  bctweeu  tlie  extreiues 
of  these  varieties  may  be  very  manifest,  inter- 
mediate degrees  will  be  found,  and  such  it 
has  not  unfrequently  occurred  to  the  writer  of 
tliis  article  to  observe  in  the  south  oT  Eurt){»e, 
which  might  be  refierred  with  almost  euiud 
propriety  to  either  the  one  form  or  the  otner. 
Hesides  these  \  :u^;i  ties  in  tlie  character  of  sim- 

S!c  dyscnteiy,  its  complicalions  with  other 
iseases  require  attention. 
T\]('  follovvincr  definition  of  dvsenterv  will 
perhaps  be  found  sufticienily  jirecise : — Fre- 
quent mucous  or  muco-sanguinolent  stoda, 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  v;ri|)in_-,  and  tenesmw, 
generally  accompanied  with  pyrexia. 

The  uncomplicated  difsentery  ijf  temperate 
climatet.  —  Premising  that  nuny  degrees 
of  intensity  are  found  in  this  affection, 
froiii  t!ie  s'iu'l  t  sj  oradic  case  in  which  the 

Seneral  health  is  but  lillle  deranged  and  do 
anger  threatens  life,  to  the  wide-wasting  epi- 
demic wliii  h  has  proved  the  scounie  of  fleets 
and  armies,  we  shall  present  a  sketch  of  as 
mild  a  form  as  the  disease  is  almost  eter 
observed  to  wear  A  rase  of  thin  description 
may  commence  witii  feculent  and  liquid  stool^ 
■ad  they  nay  beoome  aubaequently  muomiSy 
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with  occasionally  a  ah^hi  ailmixtuic  of  Mood; 
or,  ihey  may  bi'  of  tlu  !  iHer  chanu.ler  from  the 
be^nniiMr.  Tb«fe  u  ItUie  if  any  Hxtii  pain 
in  the  admmien:  but  oomiderable  ffripins^  jire- 
vion^Iy  to  ttn  I  i^ifient's  nsiripto  (hf  nijrht-ciiair, 
With  a  peculiar  seuae  of  working  or  ourauHHion 
in  the  bowdt,  often  ivlerred  to  the  lituatioo  of 
t'  (■■  ^i'^moid  flexun'  of  t'  c  <  olnn  ;  tlu  re  x  u»  tH^- 
mll)  sonie  beat  at  tlie  auu!),  but  lite  seimtion 
extending  thence  vf>  the  rectum  is  one  rather 
of  irk.»iOTnf*nf«!«i  t*>:in  of  heat,  and  ii  nidiircs 
very  distressing  stnttning,  constituiiug  iUv 
fection  called  tam)m% :  the  dejections  do  not 
exceed  seven  or  eight  in  the  day,  and  after 
they  have  acquire*!  the  mucous  or  san^inolent 
diameter,  traces  of  feculent  matter  are  occa- 
sionally [lerceptihie  in  them.  Dystvy  is  rarely 
observed,  dyspno-a  never,  thouph  boUl  of  these 
iitorhiti  st;it(  s  are  ver)'  tjeneral  alten^l.lllt^  of 
mure  severe  cases  of  the  disease ;  the  appetite 
is  genemlly  impaired ;  the  thirst  is  consider- 
able; the  ton^ie  --oiin  tiim  s  fiirr<  d,  0( .  a- 
sioually  naturul,  and  Uie  pul^e  is  Inite,  it  at 
all,  quickened  or  alfiscted  with  respect  to  it* 
force.  The  mpnn  duration  of  th)s  slight  form 
of  the  di.%  :i>f  IS  from  seven  to  eight  days ;  it 
nMybe  saiii  to  Im>  iit  ver  £itai,  but  it  not  iin- 
frefjuently  lays  the  foundation  of  chronic  dy- 
sentery, and  ofieti  leaves  such  a  tenderness  of 
the  bowj^ls  as  n^nders  them  more  prone  than 
befoie  to  moriiid  action  ironi  cold  or  other 
eauses.  We  should  preitnme  that  the  inflam- 
roation  in  such  a  case  sis  thi-  w.is  sli;:lit  in 
degree,  and  limited  to  the  rectum  and  inferior 
portion  of  the  cohm. 

A  nioro  iiiteiis4-  form  of  the  disease  than  that 
which  has  just  been  described,  will  be  found 
«f  frequent  occurrence  when  dysentery  is  pre- 
v;ii!in'j:  ("jiiflfmically.  TTii';  inorr  s«  vet-  disease 
may  be  nrtf  cfled  by  duurhopa,  which  have 
observea  to  br  a  very  gencnl  precunor  of 
dysentery  in  whatever  dimnte  we  have  wit- 
nessed it ;  or  it  may  occur  vviihout  this  jwemo- 
nitory  symptom.  Occasionally  a  well-marked 
rigor,  followed  speedily  by  febrile  heat,  intro- 
duces the  disedse ;  whilst,  in  other  cases,  the 
first  symptom  is  pain  in  the  bowels,  to  wliirh 
tbe  mucous  stools  characteristic  of  dysentery  in 
a  short  time  succeed.  In  many  instances  some 
slight  f!<  niiiu'i'Tuent  of  the  stomach  anf!  hnwr  l^, 
indicated  by  flatulency,  co»tiveoe.r>s,  inap[>c- 
tency,  nansea,  and  occasionally  vomiting,  is 
experienced  for  some  dnv<;  before  the  attack. 
Wlien  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  the  charac- 
teristic mticous  or  muco-Kuivminolent  slook 
are  passed  very  frequently,  with  great  pain,  an 
extreme  degree  of  straining,  and  a  feelinsr  as 
if  tlie  vistrtra  Uiemselves  were  about  to  Ix  dis- 
chaiged.  Feculent  stools  occasionally  inter- 
vene between  the  dysenteric  discharges,  and 

]>iirf  blf.cxl  IS  soMH'tinio  voi(li'<I  m  ronsitlcnthle 
Quantity,  especially  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
Uie  disease.  Altar  the  disorder  has  subsisted 
Bomp  days,  it  is  not  utnisuril  for  ihr  jiatifnt  to 
void  porticDx  of  a  siibsunce  resembling  suet, 
tallow,  or  Aeah.  A  sense  of  heat,  or,  as  the 
pntipnts  exprr'ss  i(.  buniiiiir  at  thr  nnns,  extend- 
ing tlience  up  the  rectum,  and  which  becomes 
euesare  when  that  is  a  call  to  empty  tiw 


bowels,  is  much  complained  of.  When  fever 
has  occurred  from  the  commfnceratnt  of  the 
diiieiue,  It  of  course  subsists  throughout  ita 
pttJCTeMs;  and  in  cases  in  which  it  has  not 

e\.  t.  il  from  the  first,  it  uniformly  arises  when 
tile  luteetiiiai  disorder  has  become  so  fully 
formed  as  we  are  now  describinjir  it  to  be. 
Tiurr  is  a  wann  skin;  a  hard,  ^rncrally  fre- 
qutiil  and  small  pulse  i  die  tongue  i<  eitlier 
covered  with  a  white  muCOQB  COat,  or  it  is  d  irk 
riiul  dry;  there  is  gre;it  prmtmtion  of  stnumh, 
and  the  urine  is  scsuuy,  lu^h-coloureti,  ami  i» 
{VTsged  with  pain  and  diitieulty.  Tbe  griping 
which  precedes  each  evacuation  is  r«ry  distress- 
itig  throughout  the  disease;  but  only  in  an 
adranced  st;ige,  and  in  a  caise  which  h.is  held 
its  course  unindueuoedt  at  least  beoeficnlly, 
by  treatment,  is  there  much  if  any  permanent 
pain  in  the  abdomen.  W  hen  it  occurs,  it  is 
generally  situated  in  the  h}-pogastnc  region, 
and  is  increased  by  pressure.  Its  presence, 
f>['«ci,ill V  if  it  is  ac  i<iiij>amed  by  fulness  nru\ 
tiitftiuit  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  jient-rally 
considered  as  a  bad  omen,  as  indicating  th^ 
the  intlammalion  has  extended  to  the  exterior 
tunic  of  tilt-  bowel.  I)yspii<ra  is  frequently 
obsened  to  co-exist  with  the  symptoms,  d^ 
noting  that  the  [)eritf>ru  al  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines is  affected.  Tl»r*>Uk;hout  tlie  disease  there 
is  loathing  of  all  solid  food,  and  the  thirst  is 
great,  eometimes  intense ;  and  it  is  attended 
with  this  distressing  circumstance  to  the  po- 
tii'iit,  that  in  maii\  cases  everv  tluni;  which  is 
taken  to  allay  it  j^Hoduces  tonuina,  and  an 
instantaneous  and  tnesistible  impulse  to  go  to 
stool. 

Should  no  relief  be  aliurded  by  the  remedies 
employed,  the  prostration  of  strength  becomes 
great  ;  the  pulsf  fepMe,  with  coldness  of  the 
exireiiuties ;  llie  tongue  either  fnrrt-d  ajid 
brown,  or  glazed,  red,  and  aphthous;  the  dis- 
charges from  the  intestines  are  dark  and  offen- 
sive ;  the  luuid  is  low  and  desponding ;  hic- 
cough is  an  occisional  fymptom,  smd  death 
sometimes  takes  place  in  a  period  trarying  fiom 
a  fbrtnight  to  three  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment of  tin  attick.  But  Rnu  li  more  frc  qneiiUy, 
ev^n  iQ  bad  cases,  some  mitigation  at  least  of 
symptoms  is  obtained,  and  tm  disease  degene- 
rates intn  a  chtunic  form. 

llestoration  to  iiealth  may  be  ex[»tcitd  when 
there  is  diminution  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
of  tenesmus,  and  of  the  frequency  of  tiie  dis- 
charges, and  esjiecially  if,  instead  of  ihe  nnu  ou$ 
or  muco-fiangu indent  dejections,  tlie  stools  1  in- 
come natural.  An  abatement  of  tlie  febrile 
symptoms  and  lliiiai,  and  a  return  of  appetite, 
are  mvourable  signs ;  but  all  favourable  sym- 
ptoms axe  to  a  certain  extent  &llacious,  Cor 
after  a  trace  of  a  fisw  days  we  may  discover 
lliat  we  have  that  insidiouf^  and  s!owly-\ra«lillj 
disease,  chronic  dysentery,  to  combuL 

This  description,  which  comprises  die  two 
extremes  of  ttif  disease  as  it  lias  fallen  tc^  our 
lot  to  obtierve  it  in  Euro])e,  is  drawn  from 
personal  observation.  For  an  account  of  dys- 
entery a«!  it  ornirs  bf='twrrn  the  tropics,  we 
mu»t  be  indebte<i  to  the  able  men  who  have 
witnessed  its  mvages  in  those  regioM. 
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Tropical  dtfsentrry* — ^The  following  is  Sir  O. 
BalliiigaH's  description  of  tropical  dyaenteiy, 
or,  as  he  very  properly  terms  it,  colcmitis. 

*'  'Hie  form  of  flux  now  under  cori.sideration 
commences  in  general  with  muck  uf  iht'  appear- 
ance of  a  common  dfantoa;  frequent  and 
unseasonublc  ciHs  to  .-tool,  wiili  un  irrfsistiM'- 
iuclination  tu  strain  over  it.   The  cvacuatiuus 
are  generally  copious,  of  a  4uid  consistence, 
without  any  peculiar  fu  tor  ;  someiim  s  >itrt  ;iked 
With  blood,  und  at  other  time>>  a  small  quuudty 
of  blood  is  voided  in  a  sepsfatefortu,  unmixed 
with  the  fa.'cal  matter.    The  pnlNC,  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  is  seldotu  aUticd ;  tlie 
heat  of  the  slun  is  not  perceptibly  increased, 
and  the  tongue  is  frequently  hut  little  changed 
in  its  appearance.    There  is  always  a  g^reat 
prostration  of  stren'^i  and  depression  of  spi- 
rits; the  former  symptom  being  always  stronglpr 
dwelt  upon  by  the  |>atient;  the  appetite  is 
indifferent,  and  the  tlmsi  urv'tni.    To  these 
symptoms  succeed  a  hxed  pain  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  more  or  less  acute;  the  \yaxn  exterid- 
itiK  to,  and  peculiarly  urgent  in,  oi.e  or  buih 
ileac  regions,  and  sometimes  to  be  traced  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  colon,  with  a  aenie  <^ 
fuliu'sg,  tension,  and  terdi  nit'^s  upon  pressure ; 
and  on  applying  the  hand  to  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  a  preternatural  degree  of  lieat  is 
frequently  perceptible  in  the  integuments.  The 
evacuations  now  become  more  frequent  and 
less  copious ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  blood  and 
mucus,  or  are  composed  of  a  peculiar  bloody 
ierum,  which  has  been  very  aptly  compared  to 
water   in  which   beef  has  l«t  ii  wasiml  or 
macerated.  A  suppression  of  unne  and  dis- 
tvessinfr  tenesmus  now  become  nivent  sym* 
lilmiis;        iinlifTun-iu  I  to  sriliil  fond  incrrn^f"!, 
while  there  is  an  uncontrollable  desire  for 
liquids,  particularly  cold  twater,  which  the  pa- 
ticDt  prefers  to  any  drink  that  miiy  be  ofR  rt-il 
to  liim,  and  from  which  he  expresses  his  ina- 
bility to  refrain,  though  pre|>o9i»essed  with  the 
idea  of  its  being  injurious.    The  tongue  is  now 
jienerally  white  and  furred  ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, exhibiting  a  florid,  smootlt,  and  glassy 
appeaianoe,  wtth  a  tremulous  motion  when 
mnist  out ;  the  skin  is  etdier  parching  hot,  so 
as  to  render  it  t-ven  painful  to  retain  tlic  h,ind 
in  contact  with  it,  or  covered  with  nrofusc 
perspiration,  insomuch  that  it  may  often  be 
ob*^*  r\(  (l  standing  in  lanjc  drops  on  tht  sntfacp; 
the  pulse  is  still  trequebtty  but  h tile  affected; 
sometimes,  however,  it  assumes  a  febrile  quick- 
ne*'^.  w  ithout  any  other  remarkable  feature  ;  at 
other  (lines   it  will         fuuiid   without  any 
tnciea.se  of  velocity,  but  full  and  bounding,  with 
a  jieculiar  thrilling  sensation  under  the  fillers. 
This  state  of  the  pulse,  whenever  it  takes  place, 
always  denotes  extreme  danger,  and  shows  that 
the  disease  is  mpidiy  hunqring  on  to  Uie  htial 
stage,  in  which  tKe  lassitude  and  dejectimi 
BO  coii".piruiins  thriiviv'hoiit  its  cotu-e  an-  now 
converted  into  the  uiu}03>t  degree  of  anxiety, 
depresitioQ,  and  fcar  of  death.    The  patient 
Eenerally  s-hows  an  inclination  to  rlwell  upon 
syiiiptORis  which  li'  a  sihcUIoi  wuuld  ap|H;ar 
of  miqor  importance,    lie  evinces  the  greatest 
rdttctanca  to  port  with  his  medical  attendant 


though  fully  sensible  how  unavailing  tic  oflbm 
of  medicine  are  likely  to  prove.  The  discharges 
by  stool,  whitii  are  frequently  involuntary,  are 
now  accompanied  with  the  most  intolenible 
foetor ;  they  are  frequently  mixed  with  shreds 
of  membrane,  and  quantities  of  purulent  matter; 
a  protrusion  of  the  gut,  forming  a  complete 
procidetitia  ani,  takes  place ;  and  cases  are  not 
wanting  where  a  portion  of  the  inner  coat  of 
tile  intestines  nmounting  t'>  snirip  inches  has 
been  thrown  off  in  a  statt-  ot  luurtiHcution."* 
It  is  needless  to  sajr  what  must  be  the  ri-sult 
of  «iirh  a  cnsc      \h\'<,  unless  it  is  atfictently 

succoured  in  an  early  stiige. 

Dui^fuauj-~Ti\e  only  diseases  with  which 
dyst  nteiy  can  possibly  be  confounded  am  chfr> 
lern,  hemorrhoidal  fltix,  and  dianfaoea. 

'Ilie  rai>idity  of  the  inarch  of  cholera,  com- 
pared witli  the  long  duration  of  dyaenteiy,  is 
alone  an  im{K)rtant  ground  of  distmction  be^ 
tween  tlu  ni.  (  holera  occasionaMy  (  luvcs  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  perhaps  never  la.sts 
beyond  a  week ;  whilst  tlw  mean  dtuation  of 
flysentery  is  pniliaWv  uV  ut  i  fortniulit,  and 
many  ceases  endure  for  uiouilis.  Vomiting  is 
a  uniform  attendant  of  dioteia,  and  is  seldom 
obsent-il  in  (lvs<'ntcr%- ;  thp  pur^inc-  durintr  a 
considerable  jiart  ol  the  course  of  dy.>»'iiter\ ,  is 
mucous  or  muco-sanguinolent,  whilst  its  pre- 
vailing character  in  cholera  is  bilious.  Tcni'S- 
mus  is  a  most  distressing  sviuptoiii  of  dy!>en- 
tery,  but  in  cliultra  it  is  generally  absent 
in  cholera  the  alvioe  discha^g^  ave  copioua, 
and  are  passed  with  Tiolemse;  the  very  reverse 
is  the  case  in  dysentery,  and  the  furincr  dis- 
ease is  attended  with  spasms  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  are  not  perceived  in  the  latter. 

T\n-  tunioui-s  at  tne  margin  of  the  anus; 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  unmiied  with  mucus;  the  com* 
jmrativr-  alwence  of  tenesmus ;  ttir  freedom 
from  alxlominal  pain  ;  and  the  Mjlid  n  itnre  \A 
the  feculent  discharges,  which  are  obsi  rved  in 
hemorrhoids,  will  secure  ns  from  COD&niodmg 
thiA  disease  wiili  dysentery*. 

The  distinction  between  dysentery  and  di- 
arrhoea is  easily  dra\\7i,  in  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  former  disease,  from  the  mucous 
and  sanguinolent  condition  of  the  alvine  dis- 
charges ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  writer  must 
be  added  to  that  of  Sir  James  M'Griieor  and 
many  othe  rs  in  proof  of  its  extreme  diftitulty, 
in  many  cases,  in  an  early  stage.  If  it  is  tliea 
to  be  nmnd  at  all,  H  must  be  sought  in  Ae 
character  of  the  prerailiiig  epideinir  rather 
than  in  that  of  any  individual  case  submitted 
to  our  nWrvation.  We  believe  that  the  pa*- 
tholo^'ic.il  condition  in  (i\':entr'n%  and  in  r;LHes 
of  Hcveru  diarrluea,  IS  in  iu«  imturf  tin-  sime; 
liut  that  the  inflammation  of  the  Immu'  of  the 
digestive  canal  is  more  intense  and  enduring 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  dLsciise.  In 
both  cases,  the  first  efl'ect  of  this  inflammation 
is  the  rapid  expulsion  of  the  ordiaarv  contents 
of  the  intestinal  canal;  but  the  inffammatioo 
existing  iti  d\-fnt«  iy  n mains  after  the  r.inal  is 
entirely  emptied,  and  give:)  rise  to  those  secre- 

*  ObssrvatioaB  oa  ]>ysmtsfj,  p.  49. 
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tions  from  ttie  liniris"  momVrtnc  whuh  nm- 
sUtute  tlie  disMjharges  thar.it  lenstic  of  the 
diiSMe.  In  certain  cajies,  UuMe  unpreced«d 
bv  fJnirrlirrn.  ttic  «itp  nf  \h<-  I'lriamniiition  in 
the  luMtr  jiurl  of  llie  bowels  st-tiii'*  to  lutve 
the  effect  uf  retaining  the  natural  contents 
of  the  canal,  ami  (if  rriusinp,  fr«>m  thp  tlr^t,  pva- 
cuations  consisting  mtfrely  of  mattt?n»  s>ccrLied 
ffoin  the  bowels. 

From  the  (Ic>scri])tion  giTcn  of  epidemic 
«*oferic  fcser,  (v  e  ('Hoi.riiA,)  it  will  be  mani- 
fest that  from  the  moment  the  choleric  stat;e 
i»  fully  formed,  no  conftuMon  can  vtse  bet%«een 
this  disease  and  dysentery.  The  spj«m», 
w  nnis  fli'ii  hariTrs,  nml  early  coUapst-  <  f  i' e 
lormer  di.^sea^,  are  extreniel)'  dtstuictivc.  liut 
in  the  incipient  «tai^  of  the  two  diiwrders, 

some  dittinilu  ini  fit  y  *  f-xjipncnrr^il,  nhifh 
would,  howi  v»  r,  hi  di.^j"  l  td  by  a  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  im'vailinjr  «'i>idomic. 

In  thiM  %iew  of  tlie  diai;nosi:$  of  itiiotina! 
affections  attended  witlt  utcreased  diM^hanje, 
it  is  im|K>sHible  not  to  In?  struck  with  the 
strong  relation  which  in  their  rttdimentai  sta^e 
they  penerally  hear  to  each  other — a  relation 
which  cannot  hut  Ir  ,d  to  the  susj»icion,  that, 
however  widely  different  in  chancier  and 
daiiger  Aey  may  be  when  fully  fmncd,  th« 
primary  patholn.K  .il  Ltinilition  i>,  in  all,  if  not 
identical,  certamly  closeU'  analogous. 

is  may  he  oonsMleicd 

almost  a  m<jn'  (li>iii's^.iii,r  ti  luinntron  of  the 
acute  form  than  dtaih  iu»lf,  lor  recoveries 
from  it  are  rare,  and  it  is  fatal  after  an  amount 
of  protmctrd  Huffernisi  which  is  rxtrrmo.  Tlie 
fever  whicli  attended  llie  acute  fonu  !>ubj»ides, 
and  a  temporary  reeniitin^  of  strength  and 

appetite  is  experienced,  but  this  truce  from 
istress  proves  deceptive.  The  patient  occa- 
Nifiiially  feels  sharp  pains  of  die  bowe's,  with 
frequent  stools,  consisting  of  food  apparently 
little  chantred  by  the  process  of  aigcstion, 
mixed  ^\i!^  s'ight  stre.iks  <.f  Mood:  these 
symptoms  may  subside,  and  continue  to  reciur 
at  intervals,  either  from  some  manifest  impru- 
dence in  rt'cinr^n,  or  without  any  assignable 
cause,  until  exuii^ivtr  di-sorganizittion  of  the 
intestine  takes  place.  Tlie  stools  are  then 
mucous  and  !)h>u<l\,  soniciimcs  inixnl  with 
purulent  uialltr  ;  or  such  ticjt'cUoiis  as  these 
alternate  with  discharges  of  sanies,  or  of  offen- 
sive, iU-digested  fieces,  the  number  of  eva- 
cuations var)ing  from  three  or  Ibur  to  seven 
or  ciulit  in  thi-  (lay.  Tlic  ubdomen  at  the  same 
time  feels  full  and  bard,  without  being  very 
painful  on  mcnure;  the  urine  is  hi^- 
coloured,  and   is  passed  with  pain.  The 

Ktient,  when  in  bed,  lies  ou  hi.s  side,  with  the 
dy  much  cur\ed,  and  the  lower  limbs  in  tfte 
position  of  extrtine  flrxion  on  tho  abdomen, 
so  as  to  rf'lax  its  muscles  as  much  as  posnible. 
The  [nilsc  is  feeble,  intermitting,  and  gene> 
rally  slow,  excepting  towards  evening,  when 
some  degree  of  fever  occurs.  'Die  tongue  is 
of\en  bright  and  gh^ssy ;  the  skin  is  coM, 
.tallow,  dry  and  rough;  the  lips  appear  ex< 
anguious ;  eimwiktimi  proceeds  nptdly  ;  the 
feet  and  h-^s  h<K?ome  owlcniatous.anil  asi  itcs  oc- 
casionally takes  place ;  the  patient  sometimes 


li^iuiius,  jaundice*!;  and  finally,  after  the 
la|)se  of  weeks  or  months,  he  smks  from  irri- 
tation and  exhaustioo. 

TfiO  odour  of  persnn^  "su^fenng  under  this 
di.H'ase  H  pc't'uliai,  and  the  same  may  be 
occasionally  obser>-ed  in  the  acute  dia- 
e.i*te :  no  description  could  convey  an  ifJen 
of  it  to  one  who  nad  not  experienced  it,  but 
if  once  n>cogni2ed,  it  cannot  be  forgotten; 
it  is  verv  offensive,  and  at  the  same  time  acid. 
It  is  inde])endent  of  that  of  the  matter  ejected 
from  the  bowels. 

Acute  dysenter|r  occasionallpr  leaves  the 
bowels  in  a  condition  less  decidedly  morlnd 
than  that  just  des«Tibed,  and  one  from  wliich 
the  ]iaticnt  generally  recovers,  but  after  a  co«»- 
siderahle  lapse  of  time,  perhaps  of  yean, 
lliis  (on  htion  is  indicated  hv  attacks  of  di- 
.'ir.hua,  L<>!ni:a>iily  of  the  lieulenc  character, 
n-ciirring  at  tnt^  nab  of  lliree  or  four  weeks, 
and  htstiiiL-  for  a  U  \v  days:  durins:  thf  attacks 
the  dysenteric  odour  is  perceptible  about  the 
person  of  the  patient. 

Compitcalumi  vf  difsentery. — This  disease 
is  found  ctimbined  with  fevers,  that  is,  instead 
of  the  pyrexia  symptomatic  of  d»e  lotal  affec- 
tioit,  some  form  of  idiopathic  fever  exist*  in 
conjunction  with  dysentery ;  and  if  the  fev«r 
is  .1  contagions  one.  tin-  l«o  may  "Ix-  (ominu- 
nicAble  together.  Knowing  as  we  do  the  pro- 
clivity of  fevers  to  aflect  die  inteMinal  lining, 
if  r.Tniu^t  he  mattrr  of  surprise  that  the  large 
intestine^  should  be  occasionally  the  .seat  of 
such  affection.  There  are  other  diseascit 
too,  with  which  it  is  occasionally  found  oom- 
bined. 

The  complication  with  tyf^us  oecnn  onder 
the  operation  of  debilitating  causes,  such  a.s 
want  of  foo<l ;  and  where  numbers  of  persons 
beinv;  accumulated  in  a  sj^ice  proportionately 
small,  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness  are 
impracticable.  From  diese  causes  it  has  fre- 
quently  proved  more  fatal  to  the  irarrisons  of 
besieged  towns  than  the  aimults  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  diaracterized  by  a  maaaikable  stupor, 
resemblini?  that  of  a  dninken  man;  by  head- 
ach,  vertigo,  and  dchruim  ;  the  eves  are  dull 
and  very  sensible  of  tin-  impression  of  li'.:hl; 
on  some  day  belwt  en  the  fourth  and  the  sixth 
day,  a  mi!iary  or  peiethiiil  crupnon  often  ap- 
pears on  the  neck,  breast,  and  arms ;  the 
tonsue,  teeth,  and  gums  are  covered  with  dark 
soroes,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  nnall, 
or,  when  t1\p  d.inc<  r  is  imminent,  intcmntting. 
The  d^ections  are  fr^uent,  scanty,  composed 
of  mucus  mixed  with  dark-colouied  blood, 
and  of  an  extreme  f»rtor;  the  urine  is  hii;h- 
coloured,  as  if  stained  with  blood ;  na.sal 
heroorritace  is  not  unfrequent,  but  it  does 
not  prove  critical  ;  the  usual  colic  pains  of 
tlysenlery  are  severe  during  the  first  Imir  or 
five  days ;  they  then  abate,  and  are  again  in> 
crea.sed  al>out  the  ninth  or  eleventh  dav,  when 
a  diarrhreal  discharge  comes  on  which  fre- 
quent'y  destroys  the  patient  rapidly.  When 
the  case  is  £uai,  death  generally  oocui*  from 
die  ninth  to  the  ddrteenA  day,  hut  sometimes 
as  t'arl\  us  from  the  third  to  the  seventh. 

Dyscnteiy  occasionally  complicates  the  early 
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stage  of  intcnnittont  fever,  and  in  this  stage  it 
nay  hv  found  eitlter  during  the  paroxysm  only, 
or,  \\lii<i;  IS  much  more  frefpicritly  tJie  cnse, 
its  n  pc^Tinanciit  diMsoM;  <ij>!>ociaU;d  uith  Uie 
a(pM.  But  its  eii*t«nw>  at  the  commencement 
of  intermittents  is  rvy  iwe  in  OomfMrison  with 
its  occurreace  at  a  more  adTBOMd  period, 
when  disorganization  of  the  lircr  iuul  othi-r 
abdominal  viscera  has  resulted  firom  the  long 
oontinuance  of  th«  diaease.  Its  superventtoo 
in  the  advunccd  suige  of  ague  constitutes  a 
mebincholy  complication,  and  is  very  fre- 
quently acoompwued  or  followed  by  genial 
dropsy ;  the  patient  lingering  in  much  suf- 
feniit?  until  rdeased  by  death.  (See  Inter- 
mi  1 1  \  r  I'tvER.) 

Pathological  researches  have  proved  the 
complicatioo  with  disease  of  the  hver  to  be 
miMm  lew  frequent  than  was  supposed ;  yet 
there  seems  no  doubt  that,  in  a  form  of  dy- 
sentery occasionally  met  with  in  warm  climates, 
Uiere  is  such  a  complication.  Tlie  aflection 
fd  the  boweU  oommenoes  in  the  Sana  of  di> 
arrtMBB;  the  fltoola  are  variotnly  ooloared, 
Mack,  u'retii,  or  deep  y«  llo\v ;  tlu  y  are  pre- 
ceded by  considerable  gnping,  felt  prmcipaily 
•bout  the  umbilicui ;  they  are  frothy,  accom- 
pariied  hy  much  flatus,  and  t^inse  cori.sidfrahlt' 
scatdmg  or  excoriation  about  llie  arms.  Aftt;r 
a  few  aays  they  become  white  and  nmcous, 
with  an  orRisioiial  admixture  of  innKTfectly 
digested  aliment.  Througiiout  tlie  disease, 
there  ia  inappeteucy,  nausea,  intense  thint, 
a  yellow  fur  on  the  tongue,  great  opDressioo 
in  ilie  epigastrium,  and  a  frequent  pulse.  Tt 
is  a  slow  diseaiie,  lasting  for  weeks  or  months  ; 
and  in  its  progress  great  emaciation,  hiccup, 
and  bilious  vonitiner,  are  superadded  to  the 
other  sylhptoms.  This  form  of  dysentery, 
which  is  aom^imes  called  hepatic  flux,  may 
(ermmate  in  Imlth,  in  incoreUe  disease  of  mt 

bowels,  or  in  abscpss  of  iIh-  liver 

'ITic  lullowuig  graphic  .sketch  of  a  form  of 
dyaenteiy  more  intense  than  the  foregoing  is 
drawn  by  an  experienced  obser»'er  of  I  lie  dis- 
eases of  vntrm  climates.  According  to  the 
views  of  the  writer,  which  are  most  probably 
accurate,  it  sltould  be  referred  to  the  compli- 
cation of  dysentery  with  hepatic  affection  which 
we  are  at  present  describing. 

The  patient  is  at  hrst  languid,  and  loses 
at  the  same  time  his  appetite  and  hilarity  of 
mind.  Sometimes  lie  ( omplains  of  pain  iu 
the  rc^toD  of  the  liver,  increased  by  pressure, 
and  in  some  desne  reUeved  by  the  e«pulsi«n 
of  flatus  from  uie  stomach ;  but  this  pain  is 
very  tntliug,  or  at  least  much  moie  slight  than 
mi|nit  be  expected  from  the  condition  of  the 
liver  as  disrovind  afti  r  de.illi.  The  prr<:enre 
of  this  symplum  denoti:s  the  true  cliiintvittr  of 
the  disease ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  entirely 
want'mg,  and  hence  the  greater  obscurity. 
In  many  cases  the  most  acute  observer  can 
disc  OS  er  no  sign  of  bad  health,  hut  a  white 
tongue  and  a  poise  more  fre(|uent  lion  usual. 

**  M altera  remun  in  this  state  dniing  a 
perio<l  \  ;i  V  nir  from  four  to  eiffht  days,  and 
the  inexperienced  practitioner  apprehends  UtUe 
danger;  but  in  tnis  respect  he  is  deceived; 
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for  an  insidious  fever  depresses  the  patient  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  till  tne  actual 
symptoms  of  dysentery,  namely,  tenesmus  and 
very  frequent  alvine  discharges,  display  them- 
selves with  great  violence.  Tliese  symptoms 
are  accompanied  by  ardent  fever,  delirium, 
oleaginous  sweat,  febrile  anxiety,  and  urgent 
thirst,  whilst  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
yellow  ftir,  which  is  converted  towards  the 
close  of  the  dt«ease  into  a  permanent  dark 
crust.  A  lanrn  rjuantity  of  screen,  bilious,  and 
sanguineous  matter  Hows  from  tlie  bowels,  and 
finally  convinces  tiie  medical  attendant  tinl 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  bi!e  h 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  flux.  TJiere  is  not 
much  pain  in  the  bowels  in  this  stage  of  the 
disease;  but  the  tenesmus  is  most  distressing, 
and  occasionally  protnides  a  portion  of  tlie 
rectum  from  the  anus.  Subsultus  tendinum, 
hiocuj),  and  cold  sweats  takeplace ;  and,  unl(^.<; 
relief  is  aflbrded  before  the  disease  reaches  tins 
staL;e,  death  speedily  ensues."* 

Vathulogicul  appeaTu»ce»4 — ^Ibese  vaiy  ao- 
oordinf;  to  the  period  of  death  and  the  nature 
of  llie  case.  If  dys^^ntery  prove  fata!  in  an 
early  stage,  the  appearances  are  those  of  ia^ 
flammation  simply,  or  of  intlammatioB  and 
frnnsrrrne  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestines,  with  few  or  no  tnices  of  ulceration. 
If  at  a  more  advunced  iieriod,  the  other  coats 
of  the  bowels  are  found  to  participate  in  the 
disease,  aiid  numerous  and  cxti  nsive  ulcers  are 
discovered.  In  intlammatbn,  tlie  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  bowel  is  healthy ;  but,  on  open- 
mg  it,  portions  of  its  mucous  membrane  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  colon  and  rectum^ 
andoccasiooallysomepartof  the  small  intestines, 
are  fbnnd  of  a  bright  red  or  brownish  colour, 
and  sensibly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
more  healthy  parts  which  are  interposed  be- 
tween them.  Tliese  inllamed  portions  ar« 
sometimes  covered  with  a  puriform,  sangui- 
neous, or  sanious  i»ecretioii,  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  ulceration ;  but  if  this  is 
scraped  off  with  tlie  l>ack  of  a  scaljie!,  and  the 
part  is  washed,  the  surface  is  found  uiihroken. 
False  membtane  is  sometimes  found  deposm  d 
on  the  muron*  root.  Dr.  O'Brien  descnlx  s  it 
as  occurring  l>otli  in  the  large  and  small  tutes- 
(ines,  hut  as  l)eing  most  frequent  and  remark- 
able m  the  colon  and  rectum.  In  some  cises, 
ht  rnforms  us,  it  occtmed  in  patches,  but  in 
ti\h:  :  -  ;lie  mucous  membrane  was  covered  by  a 
un I  fur  ui  layer  of  white  lymph. f  Gangrene  is 
denoted  hy  blackness  or  lividity,  and  morbid 
softne«:s  of  tlie  memhrrme,  the  muscular  coat 
occasionally  pirtaking  of  the  sc^ftncss;  and  in 
some  mstances  by  vesicles  full  of  a  fetid  fluid. 

In  cases  which  have  terminated  f,ita!lv  in  a 
more  chronic  stage,  there  is  thicki mnj  uf  the 
tunics  of  the  intestine,  and  tlie  l^owe!  is  con- 
tracted in  diameter  and  ulcerated.  'I'he  ulcers 
are  diliuse  or  follicular.  The  fbnuer  may  be 
of  the  siae  of  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  or  an 

*  De  DyMDlrria  K«gionum  Caliduriini.  ArchU 
baldo  Robertson  Auctorc.    Edin.  1817. 

t  TraaMCtiom  of  King  and  Queen'*  Colifgca, 
vsl.  V. 
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«tteiuive  portion  of  the  m«mbnuie  nay  be  in 

u  state  of  almo^'t  mnlimifl  uli  (-i.ttinn,  thf  dis- 
eased surface  Ix-in^  varied  iyy  |>'>rti<itLs  in  a 
State  of  red  fungous  elevatkm,  ntomnv:  irrei;u- 
larly  over  U,  and  sfjianUin^  the  ulct-ratt'd 
spaces  from  each  other.  Tlie  follicular  ulceri 
are  of  tlie  m/x*  of  yiiilu  jm*;ls  ;  their  concavity  is 
lined  with  pus,  and  their  edge  issunounded  by 
a  red  circle.  The  follicles  are  occasionally  found 
in  a  state  of  uiHammatioii,  havmi;  a  tubcrculiu* 
appearance,  compared  to  smail-pox.  lite  ul- 
ceraUon  occasionally  perforates  the  coats  of  the 
intestine  mo  as  to  all^'\^  It- i  >  iiit  iiU  to  escape 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Thi»  acci- 
dent and  its  consequences  deserve  separate 
consideration.  (See  Pektoha  i  ion  .)  Adhc- 
iMOiis  of  die  (>entL>neal  »urtice  to  tlie  adjacent 
viscera,  and  serous  etinsion  into  the  cavity  of 
tilt'  al>donifri  from  ihv  f'\fcn*;;cn  r^f  iutlaiinna- 
tiuu  lu  the  exterior  tuiuc  oi  liji,  uuesluies,  are 
not  unusual  occurrences. 

Other  viscera,  beside  the  bowels,  arc  occa- 
sionally found  to  show  traces  of  disease.  The 
mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  enlar>;ed  and 
inflamed,  and  the  omentum  is  descnbed  by 
Dr.  Jackson  as  beinf  in  some  cases  dry  and 
shrivelled,  in  others  '^.mKrcnous,  and  occasion- 
ally formiuu  a  new  and  flesliy  iooliiag  8ub> 
ilanoe,  wbtdi  confines  the  iirtestine  in  audi  a 
manner  as  to  obstruct  its  catin!  *  'I'he  liver 
has  been  supjioscd  to  be  generally  adected  in 
dysentery,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  sinnll 
and  indurated  or  enlarged,  ami  at  the  <;anio 
time  of  a  firmer  consbtencc  than  natural,  or  uu 
abscess  has  been  found  in  it  in  that  fonn  of 
the  diseaw  called  hepatic  flux ;  but  patholo^-ic  a! 
researches  have  i>roved  that  changes  in  lU 
structure  are  much  less  frecjuent  than  was  ima- 
nned,  and  by  no  means  essential  to  dysentery. 
Even  in  cases  of  diis  disease  in  which  this 
on;aii  is  functionally  aflected  during  life,  or  in 
which  researches  after  death  show  liiat  its 
structure  bas  underlie  a  change,  (and  the 
instances  where  lliis  lattLr  octurn  nce  is  dis- 
covered bear  a  very  small  prowrtion  indeed 
to  fhe  whole  amount  of  examples  of  fatal  dy- 
sentery.) there  is  ^reat  reason  to  think  t'lat  tdf 
irritation  is  rather  propagated  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal  to  the  liver,  dian  that  the  reverse 
order  of  cau'vitioii  takes  plice.  Then'  is  no 
orgaii  of  llie  Liody  of  vvhicii  die  iiitiuence  in 
generating  diseatt  has  been  10  much  overrated 
by  medical  men  as  die  liver,  occasionally  per- 
haps from  mere  carelessness,  but  too  often,  we 
appreliend,  from  a  not  \tiy  creditable  wish  to 
run  with  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  which 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  bar  dependenoet 
is  strangely  frvoniable  to  hepatic  and  bilious 
doctrmes. 

Cnuset^Dysentery  is  generally  most  pre- 
valent during  the  latter  end  oT  summer  and 
autumn,  when  the  alterations  of  temperature 
are  sudden,  and  especially  when  there  is  a 
considerable  discrepancy  between  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  night ;  but  there  is  no  season  of 
Ibe  year  in  which  it  i»  not  fbnnd  occasiottally 

*  A  SkeUh  of  Febrile  Otsease*,  hy  Robert  Jack- 
SoA>  M.D.,  BtocklonsMl  London,  1817,  p.  4391 


to  make  its  attacks,  provi.lcd  tlie  IxhIv  be  ex- 
jiosfd  to  the  ciuse  peculiarly  tavoural  1-  tr  n^? 
jiroduction,  cold  or  chiU  aiU;r  toiiijwraiive 
warmth.  It  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the 
warmer  latitudes  than  in  tempaiate  climates ; 
probably  in  some  degree  from  tM  circumstance, 
that  in  the  former  situation  the  heat  of  die  day 
is  followed  great  comparative  cold  at  night, 
the  chilHncr  effect  of  which  is  aided  by  (he 
hf.i\y  de  ws  wliii  h  are  so  L'liieral  m  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth,  llie  operation  of  the 
same  cause  is  manifested  m  the  caseof  soldiefs, 
who  are  frf<iuently  attacked  in  mirnbers  after  a 
night-encampment  or  bivouac  on  damp  ground. 

Unwholesome  (oot\,  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
lifHtnr;,  and  tht-  di)iikui.r  *'f  bad  wine,  brirrj^ 
on  atlxicks  of  die  disease  in  climatt:^  and  situa- 
tions where  it  prevails  ;  but  indulgence  in  fiutt, 
which  is  often  a.ssi<nicd  as  lUi  cauSC,  does  not 
apptMT  to  have  such  an  etfect. 

Alalaria  is  supposed  to  be  a  cause  of  dyssiK 
teijr,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  the  supposi- 
tion correct.  The  disease  occurs  in  the  climate^, 
situations,  and  seasons  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  periodic  fevers;  it  is  occasionally 
combined  with  them,  and  appears  to  succeed 
or  supplant  them,  as  though  it  were  ouing  to 
a  couLinuance  of  tlie  operatiun  of  the  febrific 
cause,  modilied  in  its  nature  or  influenced  in 
its  effect  by  extrinsic  circumstance*.  Tlic  anr»- 
logy  between  dysentery  and  other  forius  of 
bowel  complaints  and  such  fevers  has  struck 
the  eye  of  observers  from  Sydi  uham  to  Ja<  k- 
son.  It  is  difiicult  to  assign  to  liie  tirst-meii- 
tioncd  causes,  cold  and  bad  diet,  and  lo  ma^ 
laria,  their  respective  share  in  the  production 
of  die  disease.  It  b  probable  that  sporadic 
cases  are  frequently  owing  to  the  former  exclu- 
sively, and  that  they  may  oo-opeiate  in  pro* 
ductng  attacks  of  the  disease  wnen  it  is  pre- 
vailim,'  epidemically;  for  instance,  malaria 
having  been  applied,  exposure  to  cold  or  di- 
etetic errors  may  immediately  bring  on  aa 
attack. 

The  discrepancy  of  testimony  as  to  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  ma  disease  is  extreme ;  but 
were  the  question  one  which  the  prcpnnflpmnre 
of  gitai  names  could  decide,  it  would  probably 
be  answered  in  the  aflirmative.  So  general  was 
the  belief  in  its  contagious  nature  some  years 
ago,  that  contEtgious  pyrexia  is  inserted  among 
the  characteristics  of  the  disease  in  Cullen's 
Nosology,  as  if  it  were  an  acknowled^  and 
incontrovertible  doctrine.  But  is  die  present 
day  \\\'  lu'lieve  there  is  scarcily  a  nu'dical  man 
of  much  experience  in  the  disease  who  believes 
it  to  be  contagions ;  and  die  writer  has  never 
seen  a  single  case  which  he  had  the  least  reason 
to  attribute  to  such  a  cause.  The  contiict  of 
opinion  on  this  point  is  perhaps  to  be  «S- 
plained  by  certain  authors  ti  i  . seen  many 
cases  of  d)»entery  coiiijjiicated  with  typhus» 
and  by  their  having  ascribed  to  the  disease, 
generally,  that  wbtd^  is  true  only  of  one  of  its 
complications. 

Irt'uhiit  iit  of  acute  difunttry. — ^The  nature 
of  the  disease  being  ascertained,  the  pcactice 
to  be  pursued  bewmss  snlicieotly  obvioos. 
Bloodletting  natuially  piesenis  itself  as  one 
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mwiiii  of  subduing  the  inflftinuKition ;  and  if 

the  constitution  «t)'Tnj>athi'«fs  wuli  the  local 
afTection,  so  that  tliete  is  ^eiicrA  tlver,  with  a 
warm  skin  und  a  frequent  and  sharp  pulse, 
blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm. 
We  should  not  rely  u)M>n  (general  bleeding  as 
tite  sole  mode  of  depletion  in  the  disestsc,  for 
ciqiencooe  icacb<es  u«  tliat  the  inflammaUoQ  of 
ranooufl  membtanM  is  less  amenable  to  this 
remedy  than  tljat  of  nidsf  tiNMU  s;  but  it  should 
be  followed  by  local  bleeding  by  means  of 
toeehes ;  and  in  the  milder  order  of  eases  this 
may  aIti>'.M't!i(T  sii|)«rseflf  ufiunil  depletion. 
Twenty  or  thirty  leeches  tiliuuld  be  applied 
alontj  U>e  course  of  the  colon,  or  to  any  point 
of  the  abdomi  n  where  pain  is  felt,  tlic  parts 
being  subsequently  covered  witli  a  liot  |x>uUice. 
Tlierepetition  of  le«'L-li('><  must  of  course  depend 
upon  the  intefi-«il\  and  duration  of  the  disensf, 
aud  the  riocixc  of  rt  lief  uUbrded  by  the  (irst 
application.  Should  griping,  purging,  and 
particularly  fixed  abdominal  pcun  continue, 
they  may  be  repeated  on  the  following  day, 
or  t  ach  succeeding  day,  to  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  if  tlie  circumstances  mentioned  in- 
dicate the  propriety  of  the  repetition;  their 
number  in  the  later  applications  bein^^  n  tru- 
lated  by  the  necessity  of  the  use  and  the 
strength  of  the  mtient.  It  should  he  remarked, 
however,  that  the  first  appiicatinn,  if  vigorous, 
frequently  affords  so  much  relief,  that,  by  the 
aid  of  internal  asedicine,  the  disorder  proceeds 
thencefonvard  very  steadily  to  remvpr}'.  Hot 
ibmentatiuns  and  the  warm  bath  will  be  found 
serviceable  after  the  bleeding,  and  subsequently 
the  abdomen  may  be  blistered  with  benefit. 

Purgatives  are  generally  administered  ;  and, 
during  a  considerable  period,  when  the  retention 
of  £eculent  matter  in  the  cells  of  the  colon  was 
erriNieoiuly  supnosed  to  constitute  the  very 
esseiue  of  t)ie  aisease,  they  were  print  ipally 
depended  uoon  by  some  practitioners  for  its 
cute;  and  tnough  the  more  correct  Tiews  at 
present  entertained  may  seem  to  forbid  ib«  ir 
employment,  experience  teaches  us  that  to  un- 
load the  bowels,  when  requisite,  with  gentle 
la-v  if  vpv,  IS  not  only  safe  but  beneficial.  ^V^'re 
tiie  writer  to  difcfiess  into  a  question  of  gciiend 
therapeutics,  but  one  connected  with  the  prt?- 
sent  subject,  he  would  remark  that  thou'.;li 
Uxatives  are  found  prejudicial  in  neuralgic 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  he  has  never 
obserred  usurious  effect*  from  their  moderate 
and  judkhms  employment  in  inflammation  of 
its  mucous  lining;  and  that  he  detected 
dw  most  esteosive  lesions  of  this  membrane, 
where  tiie  practitioner  had  rigidly  ahstained 
from  them.  It  is  desirable,  however,  tJiat  the 
abui»eii  which  heretofore  existed,  r^arding  their 
employment  in  dysf  ntery,  dionld  not  be  re» 
suseilaied,  and  on  this  acrount  it  appears  ad- 
risable  to  sj  etify  the  sole  circumstances  under 
sriiich  they  should  be  administered  in  this  dis- 
ease, and  the  pneautkms  this  administialion 
reouires. 

In  every  ca.se  of  dysentery,  the  first  remedial 
measure  should  be  directed  to  subdumg  the 
enential  discaae»  the  inteitinil  Inflammation ; 


the  primaiy  and  paramount  means,  therefore, 
are  the  general  or  local  ViU  edmg,  or  both,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  ca»e  may  require.  In 
that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  uiiprcceded 
by  diarrhoea,  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  sutticient  to 
ex|>el  the  matters  lodged  in  the  intestine.s,  may 
be  given  aAer  a  little  respite  from  sufleriiig  has 
been  obtained  by  bleeding;  and  should  its 
operation  be  tardy,  it  may  be  accelerated  by 
a  mild  einoUient  enema.  In  that  more  frequent 
form  oi  the  disease  which  has  di«UTh<£a  as  a 
precursory  synijitom,  purgatives  should  by  no 
menns  be  employed  early;  bni  in  any  form  of 
dysentery,  should  a  considerable  period  have 
elapsed  without  a  feculent  discharge,  a  mild 
laxative  wdi  be  atlvisable,  for  the  retained 
matters  are  gcueruUy  in  a  morbid  condition, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  greater  source  of 
irritation  to  the  iri  flamed  inembr.me  than  the 
operation  of  a  gentle  Uxative.  Tlie  repetition 
of  medicine  of  this  kind  will  of  course  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  should  the 
alvine  di%han;es  become  feculent  and  copious, 
it  III  !  d  not  be  repeated.  No  more  propt;r  laxa- 
tive can  be  selected  than  the  oletun  hciui, aided 
in  its  operation  by  a  mild,  tepid,  and  emollient 
enema.  Some  practiiioni  rs  think  favourably 
of  a  solution  of  neutral  salts  with  whidi  a 
proportion  of  tartariied  antimony  is  combined; 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  initating 
effect  of  the  siih  on  the  luiestines  would  not 
counterbalance  the  benefit  likely  to  accroe  from 
die  diaphoretic  action  of  the  antimony. 

Mercury  is  so  jwwcrful  a  i.ubsidiiU'y  of  ge- 
neral and  local  blee<ling  in  the  cure  of  intlam- 
matioo,  that  wc  should  naturally  expect  benefit 
fifom  it  in  this  dise^ise ;  and  experience  proves 
its  prudent  employment  to  be  of  great  service. 
It  mio;ht  be  objected  to  on  the  same  ground  as 
purgatives,  the  dread  of  an  irritating  effect 
fnun  it  on  the  inflamed  intestine;  but  the  result 
of  Its  employment,  our  only  .safe  guide,  shows 
the  apprehension  to  be  erroneous,  provided  the 
m«  dicine  be  projjerly  adinirii^ti  led.  Tt  i^  a 
remedy  more  cencrally  applicable  to  tlysoutery 
in  wami  latiiu  h  -  t  mn  m  this  countiy;  but  if 
employed  with  (iriidenrc,  and  merely  as  sul)- 
sidiary  to  the  general  or  loc*al  bleeding,  or  both, 
adx-antage  will  be  derived  from  ii  wheresoever 
the  disease  may  be  prevailing.  A  grain  or  a 
^rain  and  a  half  of  calomel,  combined  widi 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  or 
half  a  grain  of  opium ;  or  five  grains  of  hy> 
drargyrus  cum  creta,  likewise  combined  with 
the  ojjiate;  may  in  this  country  be  admi- 
uistered  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  the  period 
being  lengthened  when  the  symptoms  begin  to 
abate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  excite  pivalism, 
although  this  is  actxitiugeucy  from  which  no  evil 
result  need  be  apprehended,  provided  the  me* 
dicnl  attendant  be  snOicicntly  wateliful  nf  the 
etieci  of  the  remedy  lo  prevent  its  being  exces- 
sive. In  warmer  climates,  the  same  dose  of 
mercury,  combined  with  a  smaller  proportion 
of  Dover's  powder,  or  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha, 
may  be  gn  en  every  hour  or  two  till  some  eflfoct 
is  produced  on  the  disease  or  the  system.  In 
our  Indian  settlements  the  pnctioe  is  much 
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bolder  than  this,  edomd  b«ng  administered 

in  tjn«e^  of  a  scruple.  Mr.  Amiesley  givt-*  such 
a  dote  nightly,  followed  by  an  oily  or  a  Kiline 
puijpttve  IB  the  morainftr^  till  the  clojifiionn 
Kecome  natural  and  hfalthy;*  and  (-;il(.in(l 
ID  such  doses  IS  a  fuiniluir  remetly  witli  lintish 
physicians  in  tropical  clilBAleS. 

I>iapfaoretic  medicines  are  employed  bv  many 
roedicwl  men  in  dysentery.  The  ceratetl  ehtss 
of  ;tiiiitnony,  vrhich  was  a  favourite  remedy 
with  Sir  John  Prin^le  and  others,  probably 
(med  itreat  part  of  its  inHuenee  over  the  dis- 
ei.sc  to  its  power  (<(  r  xi  iting  perspiration  ;  and 
the  combitatiou  which  lta»  alreiuly  been  meo> 
liooed,  that  of  •  metcviial  ytreparation  with 
Dover's  powder,  perhaps  dtrivo  ]i.irt  of  its  very 
great  utility  from  the  sajjie  pru{>erty.  Ipeca- 
cuanha aliine  is  a  valuable  medicine  or  this 
class,  ft  may  be  eiven  in  laruo  do^ips  in  the 
form  of  pilU  without  exciting  vomiting,  as  in 
the  manner  reoommended  by  Mr.  TWining  in 
the  Calcutta  Transactions.  By  combining;  it 
with  extract  of  gentian  he  exhibits  as  much 
six  grains,  whicli  he  repeats  at  intervals ;  and, 
as  lie  assunea  us,  with  an  excellent  effect.  A 
decoction  of  three  diaehms  of  the  To«»t,  boiled 
in  ;i  fjiiart  of  water  down  tn  a  pint,  admini.<u 
tered  in  portions  of  three  or  four  ounces,  as  an 
cneioa,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  in  the  day, 
we  have  oflen  r.mnd  to  have  the  offl  ct  of  allay- 
ing imtauou  and  tenpHmus,  and  to  be  generally 
beneficial.  Tlie  >aint'  medicine  is  frequently 
combined  wiili  calomel,  or  Other  merrurud  pre- 
|>ar.iUouj»,  w  ul»  toiisiderable  improvement  ol  ifie 
efficacy  of  both.  Emetics  are  favourites  with 
some  practitioners,  but  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  them  is  much  more  certainly  and  easily 
attained  by  naoanitng  Of  diaphoKetie  doses  of 
ipccactumba. 

Teneamus  is  fivfjnently  a  dtstresstng  sym- 
ptom. Of  course  efleitiiafrelief  tan  be  afforded 
only  by  the  general  proci  sm  for  subduing  the 
diaease ;  bat  it  may  be  alia)  ed  l)y  anodyne  ene- 
mata,  of  which  a  solution  of  three  or  four  gniins 
ot  opium  in  a  sntall  quantity,  not  more  than 
two  ouooas,  of  starch  mucilage,  constitutes  a 
very  good  one.  Dr.  Aherrrombip  recom- 
mends injections  of  Innc  wati  r,  at  first  diluted 
with  milk  or  thin  arrow  root,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  an  opiate.  It  should  be  impressed 
on  Ae  minds  of  junior  practitioners  that  eiie- 
mata  administered  with  the  view  of  allaying 
tenesmus  should  be  small,  fior  tltis  affection  is 
aggravated  by  distending  the  lower  portion  of  the 
intestinal  t.mal  with  Imlky  fluids.  Mild  emol- 
lient clysters  have  already  been  recommeiided 
as  adjuvants  to  the  oleum  ricini  when  there 
is  retention  of  feculent  mailer  in  the  intestines; 
but  It  should  be  understootl  thai  ilieir  employ- 
meot  in  these  cases  is  admissible  only  when  the 
irritation  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  canal  is 
not  extreme.  We  have  met  witii  instances 
in  which  even  the  introduction  ct  the  pipe 
could  not  be  borne.  In  such  cases  ns  the5;e, 
tenaamtts  and  imtation  may  be  allayed  by 
opinm,  Dover's  powder,  n  doae  of  laudanum, 

*  Sketches  of  the  Dimum  of  Indis,  p.  417. 


or  by  opiate*  eonibimed  with  bftnion  of  c««p«- 
ria  or  balsam  of  copaiba,  adniniiieied  by  the 

mouth. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  whose  pnetico  hi  the  dyse  ntery 

of  this  eonntry  has  liei-n  very-  extensive,  thinks 
hl^!l]y  of  the  jjower  of  opium  lu  jlj*  cure,  and 
gives  the  following  summary  of  his  exp«  rtenee 
of  its  efficacy  ancl  that  of  otlier  remedies.  The 
mode  of  treatment  be  found  most  generally 
useful  was  bloodletting,  followed  by  calomel 
and  opium,  and  this  by  balsam  of  copaiba  and 
Hurinaceoiu  diet;  and  he  says,  **  were  the  same 
cas4-s  a,ain  to  be  plai  ■!  nml.  ;  my  cHre,  I  would 
not  hcMtate  to  ^ive  opium  in  doses  of  four  or 
five  grains,  as  it  was  the  opium  chiefly  that 
seemed  to  arrest  the  prepress  of  the  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  wliatever  in  !»uch  a  caae  procured 
respite  to  the  patient  from  agony,  sometimes 
prored  of  permanent  bcic  lit  "*  llns  testimonv, 
proceeding  from  such  a  quarter,  siiould  Itave 
great  weight.  The  concluding  dause  contains 
a  truth  of  much  importance,  and  one  applicable 
to  many  diseases  besides  dysentery. 

Swathing  the  abdomen  with  flannd,  so  ap> 
plied  as  not  to  press  (atniuUy,  is  useful  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  tempMatore  nntfiirm. 
Should  abdoinmai  j>ain  n-^jiiire  nlief,  hot  fo- 
mentations may  be  frequently  and  £reely  re> 
sorted  to.  If  the  anus  be  inflamed  or  ex- 
coriated,  it  should  be  bathed  with  c^oiilard 
water ;  and  it  may  be  protected  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  disdiariKes  oy  being  anointed  widi 
iin:ruenTum  fetarei,  or  wax  and  oil. 

I'hti  diet  iliruughout  the  disease  should  be 
mild  and  liglit,  consisting  of  arrow-root,  milk, 
simply,  or  with  gum  acacia  dissolved  in  it,  rice 
or  barley-water,  and  mucilaginous  and  bland 
matters  of  this  description  ;  they  should  be 
given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the 
whole  atnount  of  what  is  taken  should  be 
small. 

TreatmaU  of  chronic  djfsentery. — Our  indt- 
catiotts  here  are  mudi  more  perplexed,  and  our 

difficulties  much  greater,  than  in  tlie  acute  form 
of  the  disease.  That  intestinal  ulcers  occ»> 
sionally  heal  has  been  praiviBd  by  Dr.  Trui!et;f 
and  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  armnnt  of  the  disease 
which  prevailed  in  the  Ffmiientiary  at  MUbank, 
has  given  an  exedlent  description  of  inteeiinal 
ulcers  in  the  progress  of  reparation  :  henci  we 
should  not  utterly  despair  of  success  in  this 
very  intractable  malady.  As  in  most  diseases 
which  are  but  little  amenable  to  our  art,  the  i»> 
medies  proposed  are  very  various.  Hiose 
which  deserve  the  most  eonfidonce  are  sm.ill 
dos^  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creti  or  calomel 
widi  Dover's  powder,  or  iSm  same  meMusial 
prep-irations  with  o{)iurn  and  ipeciicuan  ;  lime* 
water;  vegetable  astruigeuUi  and  bitters,  as 
kino,  catechu,  cusparia,  quassia  and  logwood  ; 
nitrie  acid  ;  opium  ;  balsam  of  copaiba  or  toKi ; 
or  varicius  combinations  of  these  reiuL^ics,  <u»  a 
stron.;  decoetkm  of  cusparia  with  nitnc  acid  and 
laudanum,  recommended  by  Dr.  Abercrombie. 
The  late  Dr.  Jackson,  whose  experience  of  this 

*  Dublin  Ho«pital  Rcporu,  vol. 
t  Joorual  Gioend  de  ol6icciiw. 
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form  of  disease  was  very  extcn^^ive,  placed  much 
reliance  on  small  geiicnil  l)ki-din|^,  repeated  at 
intenals  of  a  week  ;  but  in  a  disease  attended 
with  to  much  debili^  as  tltis,  very  moderate 
local  bleeding  from  the  integuments  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  :i[)pIicalion  of  bli>ttis  to  the 
same  parts,  amiear  tu  he  safer  methods  of  ac- 
complishing tne  nhjfK-t  to  be  attained.  Mode- 
nilt'ly  stiimilatiiiu'  and  olt  airinous  fricti(jiis  of  the 
abdomen,  tlie  part  being  subsequently  s»"athed 
with  flannel,  ate  occaskmally  found  useful ;  and 
the  vv-arm  salt-water  batJi  is  soothing  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  generally  beneficial  to  die  disease. 
Powdeied  c.lian  oal,  combined  with  powder  of 
iljwuritan  and  rhubarb,  has  be^'ti  found  advan- 
tageous; auil  Dr.  Abercronibie  iij>taks  favour- 
ably of  a  combination  of  the  same  substance 
with  Dover's  powder.  Tlie  writer  has  found 
considerable  temporary  benefit  in  this  distress- 
ing affection  from  the  sulphate  of  copper,  ad- 
ministered in  the  recommended  by 
Dr.  Gnnville  in  Tarious  chronic  aflecdona  of 

the  l><>\vcls.  It  is  >_'iven  in  <l(>scs  half  u 
grain,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  opium ;  and  is 
((niduaUy  mereaaed,  if  neoeMaiy,  sometimes  to 
tlie  extent  of  thrcC'  ^,T-.iins,  witJi  lialf-a-grain  or 
a  grain  of  opium  threat  umes  a-day.  W'heix; 
there  is  reaM>a  to  suppose  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  seat  of  ulceration, 
various  injections  are  em]^loyed  with  advantage. 
A  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  white  vi- 
triol has  the  efCtct  of  allayim:  initalion  ;  whilst 
a  solution  of  blue  viinul,  ur  one  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  lime-water,  excites  foul  and  afa^- 

E'sh  ulcers  to  healthy  action,  and  in  some  cases 
Ls  appeared  to  aid  materially  in  effecting  a  per- 
manent (  urc  TfiLso  injections  should  not  con- 
sist of  more  thau  two  or  tlu^  ounces  of  fluid, 
for  great  irritation  is  produced  under  the  cii^ 
cunistiiiu'os  mentioned  oy  distending  the  canal 
by  large  enemata. 

Tlte  diet,  thi-oughoot  the  disease, should  COD* 
sist  of  the  mildest  and  most  bland  fariri.icmn'; 
food,  taken  in  small  quantity,  solid  animal  iuud 
and  all  stimuhitni^  matteis  being  rigidly  for- 
bidden. Solid  food,  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity, must  be  injurious  as  a  mure  mechaiDical 
imtilOt  in  that  condition  of  the  intestines  which 
beyond  a  doubt  exists  in  chronic  dysentery ; 
whilst  liquid  freely  taken  excites  griping,  paxs^ 
rapidly  through  the  bowels,  and  must  tend  to 
disturb  that  teparatocy  process  which  it  should 
be  our  object  to  eneourafe.  If  the  disease  have 
conirnenced  in  a  district  where  dysentery  is  en- 
demic, change  of  air  is  a  lemedy  of  hrst  im- 
portance, and  one  without  which  all  odier 
means  will  often  prove  nugatory.  A  sea 
voyage  has  frequently  (woved  very  advanta- 
geous. 

The  trentmcnt  to  Ije  adopted  in  dy^entcr}', 
compltcuUd  with  idiopathic  J'ii'er»,  will  be  ga- 
thered from  the  rules  contained  in  this  article, 
and  in  the  articles  on  continued  and  ]>eriodic 
fever.  The  combinaliun  with  liver  dij^case,  the 
hepatic  Jiux  of  liallingall  and  others,  requires 
mercuml  treatment  by  means  of  blue-pill,  calo- 
mel and  opium,  or  inunction,  till  ptyalism  is 
hiduced ;  and  this,  unless  the  exhaustion  of 
the  patient  forbid  it,  is  to  be  kept  up  till  the 


dischargt>3  assume  a  healthy  appearance.  lax- 
atives are  occasiouuUv  requisite,  and  uf  lliese 
castor-oil  is  the  most  proper.  Tlie  \v;irm-balh, 
sudohfiGS,  blisters,  and  bandaging  the  abdomen 
with  flannel,  are  as  important  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  uncomplicated  disease ;  and  should  the 
tenesmus  prove  distressing,  it  may  be  allayed 
by  any  of  tne  forma  of  anodyne  enemata  t«com- 
mcnded  in  that  disoider. 

( Joseph  Brown.) 

DYSMEXORRIUEA,  (from  ibf,  a^rc; 
fuiif,  mnitts  ;  ku,jiuo;)  painful  or  difficult 
maistruut  'ion. — ■Thisdisea.se  is  important  fimn 
its  occasional  extreme  ob^tinacv;  from  the  great 
suUtruig  which  it  proiiuccji,  and  from  the 
contrariety  of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  its 
nature,  and  tlie  treatment  required  for  its  relief. 
In  healthy  menstruation  tliere  is  often  no  warn- 
ing whatever  of  the  period  ;  more  generally 
there  is  some  degree  of  discomfort,  consisting 
of  a  sensation  of  weight  and  Ihlness  about  the 
pelvis,  with  a  bearing  down  and  aching  of  the 
thi^,  but  usually  tiie  sutferintf  is  so  sUght  as 
not  to  call  for  medical  aid ;  in  dysmenonbeBa, 
however,  the  menstrual  period  is  aceomp;uiied 
wttli  bueli  acute  j>iun  and  suti'ering,  and  is 
looked  forward  to  with  such  apprehension, 
that  the  patieni  is  eaccrly  inclined  to  seek  for 
reUef,  and  is  but  tuu  uiteu  driven  fh>in  one 
remedy  10  another  w  ith  but  trifling  advantage. 

The  time  at  which  the  jxiin  come?  on  v.irics 
in  djlliureut  cujk-s.  In  many  the  paiu  precedes 
the  discharge,  or  else  the  discharge  is  exceed- 
ingly scanty  as  long  as  the  pain  lasts ;  but  as 
the  quantity  increases  to  a  mil  flow,  a  subsi- 
dencc  of  the  suffering  takes  place;  in  these 
cases  the  pain  will  last  only  a  few  hours.  In 
other  tturtances  the  discharge  is  more  piofose 
than  natural  during  the  wliule  continuance  of 
the  pain,  is  anpareDtly  expelled  in  gushes,  and 
is  wen  usually  miaed  with  coagulated  Mood. 
Tn  a  ft:\v  more  r  ire  ca^es  the  pain  will  only 
occur  in  tlte  latter  part  uf  lite  inenslrual  ]>eriud, 
accompanied  either  with  a  diminution  or  an 
increase  of  the  flow,  and  ceasing  oidy  after 
every  vestige  uf  the  discharge  has  passed  od'. 

All  these  >'arieties  will  be  found  in  practice^ 
tliough  in  the  histories  of  this  disease  some 
have  been  often  omitted,  and  most  authors 
have  described  the  pain  as  occurring  only  at 
the  onset,  and  ceasing  when  the  foil  and  ftea 
evacuation  talcM  place. 

Tlie  p. tin  often  rcsenihles  the  izrindinc;  pains 
of  the  first  stage  of  labour,  and  is  similarly  in 
paroxysms  of  short  duration  and  fireqnent  re- 
cnneiice.  There  is  also,  in  the  intervals,  a 
constant  achmg  pam  down  the  legs,  with  a 
dn^;ging  sensation  in  Ae  back  and  loins;  there 
i.<!  sometimes,  also,  a  sensation  of  bearing  down 
in  the  pelvis,  with  even  an  actual  lowering  of 
the  uterus.  AU  these  pains  will  vary  in  degree; 
for  in  some  severe  cases  the  paroxysms  have 
been  so  violent  tlul  the  patient  has  rolled  on 
the  bed  or  the  floor  with  agony,  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  noticed 
severe  convulsions  of  the  chanicter  of  tetanus, 
even  amounting  to  regular  opisthotonos.  The 
expulsion  of  a  membranous  substance  has  been 
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obs^ne*'  in  (h  snu  norrhopa  by  Morgagiii,*  who 
dt^ribed  it  generally  tonsistinii  of  a  small 
hag,  COOMtllilif  a  Huid,  on  which  account 
it  was  usually  mistaken  at  that  tioie  for  a 
very  early  aJ>ortion.  More  |>anicu1ar  notice  was 
attracte<l  to  tliis  ]>ecuharity  in  moilem  days  by 
the  bt«  Dr.  Denman,  who  satialactorily  esta- 
bUnfted  the  fiict  that  the  metnlmiDe  was  ex* 
[K'nt-il  at  least  fivqut'iitly  in  >iii;;Ie  as  in 
mamed  women,  and  that  it  bad  the  appear- 
ance of  a  triangular  cast  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  having  an  exact  r»  snmhlanrr  to  the 
membrana  decidua.  It  would  seem  that  where 
ft  bag  containing  a  fluid  was  ically  discovered^ 
it  must  have  been  an  o>iim,  at  an  early  j»fri«Mj 
of  coiicentiou,  particularly  as  such  women  are 
very  liable  to  miscarry.  Dr.  Denman  was  of 
opinion  that  this  membrane,  although  of\eii 
not  noticed,  was  expelled  in  e\ery  ease  of  dys- 
menorriMea.  lliat  ne  was  wrong  in  this  con- 
jecture is  now  well  known,  as,  though  occa- 
sionally met  with,  it  is  by  no  means  common, 
althou;:h  there  are  often  substances  perceived 
which  at  6rst  sight  resemble  it,  but  which  consist 
merely  of  consiula  of  blood,  with  the  colouring 

liiatti T  si  jiaralr'l.     I'roiii  tlic  sll^lj)<l^iti()M  tliat 

the  metubrane  is  ultraj/s  expelled,  and  that  it 
consists  of  coagulable  lymph  exuded  from  the 

lining  of  the  iiti  rtts,  necessarily  resulting  from 
inflammatory  action,  hsis  aii-i n  a  very  iaulty 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  div*  as<',  and  a  most 
tnistaki'M  aiid  pci iiic  iuiis  mode  of  tseatmcnt^ 

when  HHiLcnutltf  applied. 

Dysmenorrluea  may  arise  at  any  period  of 
life  at  which  the  menstrual  function  is  per- 
formed. It  will  sometimes  exist  from  the  time 
of  puberty  and  cease  upon  marriage;  in  other 
instances  the  iiist  attack  is  immediately  after 
marriage,  and  lasts  till  die  patient  bMOmes 
prc.:riaiii ;  in  some  it  does  not  appear  till  after 
child-birth.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  no 
Woman  can  become  pregnant  whilst  this  dispo- 
sition to  clystiicnnrrti(i-a  i-\i>t-s  ;  Imt  this  is  far 
from  being  correct ;  the  error  arising  from  the 
&ct  that  such  patients  are  particularly  liable  to 
nboiiioii  at  a  \vv\  f,irlv  jjoriod,  winch  abortions 
Jia\t?  been  suptK*^*!  lo  bi-  mert'ly  uniuually 
iiuLMavaled  attacks  of  tlie  complaint.  Norasain, 
as  lias  liort)  •;rf  iif'rany  considerctl,  is  presiinnry 
a  cure  for  a  previously  existing  dysmenorrha-a, 
unless  by  great  care  and  management  the  fint 
two  or  three  months  are  safely  pissed  over. 

It  would  ap|>ear  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  distressing  disease  is  extreme  irritability 
of  the  uterus ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that 
great  irritation  is  but  a  step  removed  firom  in- 
flammation, it  is  very  |irobable  tbal  in  some 
cases,  where  a  merabiajie  is  expelled,  iatiam- 
mation  of  a  peculiar  diaiacter  may  be  excited. 
It  does  not  follow  as  n  t-frtninty  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  cast  of  tibrine  irom  a  mucous 
surfiice  is  the  result  of  decided  infhnuBatiwy 
action.  Some  pathologists  ha\p  trone  m  far 
as  to  dispute  the  possibility  of  nure  intlamma- 
tton  artting  in  a  membrane  where  no  blood- 
vessels are  to  be  found,  althou':;li  they  ramify 
profusely  in  the  submucous  tissue.   Tlic  lu- 

*  Bpist.  4B,  art.  13. 


bular  casta  of  lymph  from  the  lining  of  the 
intestines  are  often  brought  on  by  irritation 
alone,  as  by  the  improper  and  excessive  admi- 
nistration of  calomel ;  and  in  croup,  the  fibri* 
nous  tube,  which  n  occasionally  formed  in 
severe  cases,  is  not  found  a<lher*?nt  by  vascular 
union  to  the  sur&ce  on  whkh  u  is  deposited. 
Although  he  docs  not  exactly  agree  n  these 
view  s,  it  cerl;iitily  apptars  to  the  writer  that  the 
pain  of  dysmeQurrticEa  u  no  proof  of  inflam- 
mation, any  imice  than  die  pain  of  labour;  ud 
it  may  be  stated  that  c:enrniny  tlicre  is  no  either 
sign  of  iaflammation  pre&em  but  pam ;  tltat 
the  pulse  is  merely  quickened  during  the  im- 
mediHtr  paroxvsm,  at  which  time  alone  the 
»kiii  is  hut  or  tlie  fiice  flwdied ;  fir^quently  in- 
deed tlie  skin  is  damp  and  cold,  and  the  ftoe 
pallid.  On  two  occasions,  where  blood  was 
drawn  from  the  arm  during  the  painful  period, 
no  buify  coat  or  contracttd  cupped  sur£ice  was 
found  10  exist  Although  the  writer  does  not 
deny  the  occanonal  existence  of  inflammation, 
particularly  in  pletlioric  and  robust  constitu- 
tions, yet  he  believes  that  in  by  &r  the  majoriQr 
of  cases  acute  irritation  alone  exists.  1%» 
women  most  liable  to  this  complaint  are  those 
possessing  great  susceptibility  of  fnune,  who 
are  subject  to  hysterical  a  factions,  and  who  have 
.stmnjr  passions  and  nrdont  tpmiwraments. 
Dy.smenorrhoui  will  otlen  occur  only  at  those 
periods  of  life  when  there  is  great  oonstitutiooel 
distnrlmncp,  or  much  mental  excitement,  as  at 
the  turly  years  of  menstruation,  or  shortly  after 
marriage. 

Treat  men  t.—Thxi  has  varied  according  to 
the  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Those  who  consider  it  to  be  universally  of  an 
inAammatory  character,  have  of  course  recomp- 
mended  bloodletting,  local  and  general,  finc- 
quf-nt  de[)U'titii;  rnt'<liciii(-s,  and  a  spart'  du?t. 
Where  the  deciduous  membrane  has  been  cer- 
tainly and  habitually  exi>eHed,  it  is  not  impro- 
habb'  Init  tliat  benetit  mav  be  derivetl  bv  local 
bloodletting  to  a  moderate  extent;  but  as  a 
generai  nc/^,  such  treatment  is  not  lequiied, 
and  in  mnny  instnncf  s  if  has  d on n  considerable 
mischief  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
carried.    By  tlie  character  of  the  constitutions 
usually  afUttcd.  by  the  spasmodic  nature  of 
the  paiu,  and  by  the  success  o*"  a  very  opposite 
class  of  remedies,  it  would  appear  that  die 
disease  is  rarely  inflammatory/peAaps  never 
purely  so,  but  that  it  arises  from  a  peculiarly 
irritable  condition  of  the  uterine  organs.  On 
this  principle  the  treatment  is  twoiold:  1.  to 
relieve  the  nmnediaie  pain  dnring  tiie  mensmni 
period  ;  2.  to  regulatf^  the  'general  health  ia 
the  intervals.   For  the  first  purpose,  c^um  is 
the  best  remedy,  where  it  can  be  bone,  and 
pnrtindnrly  when  combineel  with  ipecacuanha, 
and  with  camphor  in  doses  of  four  to  (en 
grains.   Immediately  before  the  expected  at- 
tack, the  bowels  should  be  opened  ny  a  mild 
purgative  or  a  warm-water  nijection ;  llie  patient 
mi^t  also  put  the  feet  in  warm  water,  or  sit  in 
a  warm  hip-ba"h     At  this  time,  •-hoiiM  the 
pulse  Im.'  full  au<l  trequent,  l^ie  countenance 
flushed,  and  general  pletbon  pievail,  the  load 
abstnution  of  blood  by  cupping  on  the  koina, 
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or  by  leeches  to  the  pudenda  or  groins,  nigbt 

l>e  advisable.*  At  the  onset  of  the  pain,  opium 
(or  any  of  thf  other  narcotics,  if  more  suitable,} 
may  be  )2riveii  m  full  doaei,  cambined  ai  befim 
mentioned,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  two 
according  to  the  effect.  Belladonna  plasters 
may  be  applied  to  the  si^rum;  iujectioot  of 
warm  mucilage,  containiog  beilndonna  or 
opium,  may  be  frequently  thrown  inio  the 
vagina;  arul,  in  addition,  we  may  direct  suj)- 
positohes  or  clysters,  cootaining  from  one  to 
two  grains  of  opium.  Hot  fomentations  to  the 
puln  s.  loins,  and  perineum  are  also  frf-qnently 
of  great  service.  Ether,  assaicstida,  and  am- 
monia may  be  taken  at  mtervab.  Hot  gin-and- 
water  is  a  very  popular  remedy,  and  will  oflen 
aubdutj  the  piuii.  'ITiese  medicines,  however, 
dwuld  be  cautiously  administered,  should  then 
be  mtirh  heat  of  «ikiii  and  fev^Tisli  »  xcit('ment. 

In  tiie  intt^r%al!i  of  tiie  periods  the  general 
health  is  to  be  regulated,  and  the  constitution 
to  be  strengthened  so  as  to  be  rendered  less 
initable.  It  would  be  advisable,  should  the 
patient  lie  married,  that  intercourse  should  be 
aroided  for  about  a  week  before  the  expected 
attack.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  piejKira- 
tions  of  iron  an-  tlic  best  remedit's  which  can 
be  given,  combined  so  as  not  to  produce  too 
gnat  excitement  of  the  ciicidation.  Equal 
parts  of  vtnum  ferri  and  the  compound  spirit 
of  sulphuric  eliier  {^(i  to  5i)  may  be  given  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  or  the  mistura  or  pilula 
feiTi  r<i'iijKKitn  nf  the  Ixmduri  l*li;irm;i(  i>p;fia 
ni.iy  iibij  bt  tried.  A  ustlul  cuitiliiiiation  is 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  compound  extract  of 
colocuuh,  and  tlii'  soap  and  opium  pill,  two 
gmiiia  of  t-acli.  I  he  natural  chalybeate  waters 
seem  on  the  whole  to  ha  iHOie  aervioeable  tlum 
any  artificial  preparations.  Where  iron  dis- 
agrees, some  of  the  oilier  metallic  tonics  may 
be  of  advantaste,  particularly  the  zinc.  Tlie 
vegetable  tonics  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
uk;  we  roust  except,  howerer,  the  senega, 
which  Dr.  (  liapman  of  Philadt  lpliia  has  confi- 
dently recommemied,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  a  membmne  has  been  habitually  ex- 
pelli'tl.  lie  was  indiK td  \o  Uj  this  nu'diomc 
iroiu  a  supposed  analogy  between  this  form  of 
the  disease  and  croups  as  regards  die  formation 
of  (ibrine  from  n  mnrrms  surface;  he  advises 
four  ounces  of  the  decoction  to  be  taken  daily. 
In  obstinate  cases  a  course  of  mercury  h:is  been 
found  the  means  of  ctirf,  particul.ir'v  when 
combined  with  $ar»apariila.  Itcneated  blisters 
or  caustic  issues  to  the  sscmm  Imve  also  been 
tried,  and  in  some  instances  sucr  essfully.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  oj»en,  but  not  too  much 
so,  and  the  purgatives  should  not  possess  an 
irritating  character.  Moderate  exercise  b  ad- 
visable, but  all  violent  exertions  are  to  be 
avoided.  ITic  ditt  sli(iu!d  he  nutritious,  but 
not  stimulating.  Cold  tup-bathing  wiU  be 
found  of  use,  and  much  benefit  will  arise 

*  In  tlie  writer's  opinion  it  i»  only  in  •iicli  ca««"« 
th«t  bloodletting  ia  di-<>ir:i)ilr  ;  hut  K  IS  f.iir  to  atate 
tfiat  many  einirx^nt  pr-vi  titmurr*  l;iv  (  rent  stress  on 
frrr  and  r>-p(;ilcd  rcrnnv.il  of  blouil  in  ncirly  all 
cues  of  dyunenorrbcea,  from  the  belief  that  the 
pain  wsBssiitiiy  dsaoics  iaftuamaUon. 


from  the  regular  employment,  night  and  mom* 
ing,  of  cold-wat(  r  injections  into  the  vagina, 
especially  if  combined  wiili  the  superaceute  of 
lead.  In  a  few  cases  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able connexion  between  the  e^tistenrn  of  tht<! 
disease  and  rheumatism  in  tlie  samo  person, 
and  the  medicines,  such  as  guaiacum  and  00l« 
chicum,  given  to  teiieve  the  rheumatic  sym- 
ptoms, have  at  the  same  time  cured  the  dys- 
metiorrh<Fa.  lliis  was  accidentally  noli"  «  d  in 
a  case,  some  yean  ago,  by  Dr.  Gooch,  with 
regard  to  guaiacum,  and  he  consequently  was 
iniluced  to  try  that  medicine  where  the  painful 
menstruation  existed  without  the  rheumatism, 
and  sometimes  with  success.  ¥\afdier  tri^ 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  have  confirmed 
this  observation  m  several  instances,  and  it  is 
remsffcable  (since  Dr.  Gooch's  observations 
were  never  publisheiri  that  thf»  same  remedy 
has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Dewees  of 
America,  in  a  recent  publication. 

(  C.  Loeoek,) 

DYSPBPSIA.  See  lMi)tGc»Tso«. 

DYSPHAGIA,  derived  from  31?,  difftcultl>f, 
and  ^)Ayii,  In  \unllinr.  ITus  term  w  applied  to 
express  a  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  swal- 
lowing. When  die  extent  and  compound 
nati;re  of  the  rippnnnH  for  deglutition  is  ron- 
siden^d,  it  becomes  obvious  Uiat  this  is  a  syow 
ptom  which  Okay  arise  from  many  and  essen- 
tially diflefent  cause.').  Thus,  all  affections  of 
the  mouth,  tongue,  and  pharynx,  all  lesions 
of  nutrition,  circulation,  or  ninervatmi  of  ttw 
oesophagus,  the  pressure  of  tumotirs  on  this 
tube,  &c.  will  give  rise  to  this  disUesising  and 
of\eii  £ital  sympimn. 

In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
however,  it  is  used  to  express  affections  of  the 
u;M>phagus  itself,  either  the  result  of  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  part,  or  of  pressure 
ftom  neighbouring  tumours.  To  these  we 
shall  prim  pally  direi  f  our  attention  in  this 
article ;  first  enumerating  the  principal  causes 
of  dysphagia  that  luive  hitherto  been  described. 
Tliese  are 

1.  Congenital  malformations  of  tlie  moutli, 
tongue,  stift  palate,  phaijrnx,  and  oesophagus. 
'2.  Disease  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  pha> 

rynx. 

3.  I)i.sea.<ie  of  the  cpsophngus. 

4.  External  arul  intenial  tumoum  piasaing 

on  the  tP-Hophagus. 

5.  Disease  of  titc  cardiac  orifice. 

6.  Aifectiuns  of  the  larynx  and  epiglottis. 
The  congenitel  malformations  of  the  mouth, 

pharynx,  and  o-sofihagus,  which  would  act  in 
producing  dysphagia,  are  principally  the  ex- 
treme mmllness  of  the  tongue,  the  mientglosfM 
of  Andml,  a  state,  aceording  to  this  aiitlir)r. 
owing  to  an  arre^it  of  development,  and  tlie 
consequent  existence  of  the  hyoid  portion  only 
of  the  ton  jxie.  I'ndt  r  tin  ><■  l  irf  iimslances 
deglutition  ixxoiiKis  extieuiely  difhcult,  and 
several  individuals  so  affected  have  been 
obliged  to  tiitrodiue  the  fingers  in  order  to 
assist  the  process  by  pushing  the  food  into  the 
phaiymi.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  esse  of 
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the  opposite  state  (nMcragkMm)  \mng  kamm 

to  pnxluce  dyspliagia. 

Adhe^ious  of  the  tongue,  either  to  the  lower 
lip,  or  to  tite  inferior  part  of  the  inuutli,  have 
beeo  «oiit«bm«»  ob««rT«d;  indeed  Andiul  ooo- 
aidera  tlwt  twt  oiled  longue-tyed,  to  Iw 
Bjerfly  a  less4-r  tit  .rft-  <jf  this  in.ilft>rniati'iii. 

The  kut  coogeaual  malfomuUiou  connected 
with  the  inottth  is  the  absence  of  iti  anterior 
orifice;  thi*  is  abo  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
arrest  of  development;  for  it  is  the  normal 
state  of  the  month  in  the  eaiW  penods  of  fartal 
life. 

The  pharynx  is  occasionally  irregutarly  d«> 
veiloped*  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  pre- 
sentinir  partial  dilatations  iuid  lierni*  of  the 
intcru<(l  inembnme  through  tlie  muacular  fibres. 
I1ie  examples  of  absence  of  the  part,  or  its 
duplication,  have  only  occurred  in  monsters. 

Tlie  malformations  of  the  (Bsophafpitt  ure 
stated  to  be  ^iomewhat  more  numerous  than 
those  of  tlie  phaiynx.  Hum,  in  some  cases, 
tiie  upper  portion  termmates  by  a  Cttl*de-sac, 
Wiuti  ii  wtmli  and  the  stoiiiMth  tht  rt'  is  no- 
tJung  but  cellular  membraoe.  In  other  cases 
din  is  leversed,  the  tube  proceeding  upwnrds 
from  the  cardiac  orifice  for  a  few  inches,  and 
there  terminating.  In  a  few  instances  the 
neophagus  has  been  found  reduced  to  a  mere 
CtTfi  i,\hile  in  utlu-rs  the  ob!it»'i^iliun  did  nnt 
tdkt  piacu  uU  uithii)  a  short  di.stanc&  from  the 
CBidiac  orifice.  ( Andral.)  (Jther  malforma- 
tions are  describ«tl,  siuli  ;ls  it«5  division  into 
two  canals ;  ( Bituiy  ULs.  ^Ud.  rarior;  sec  also 
Hillard  and  Michel;)  its  oUtleMtiOD  above 
and  persistence  below  forming  a  communi- 
cation widi  the  tradiea,  ( Martin^  Ob$ervateur 
des  Siuruis  MldualeSy  1825.) 

In  cases  of  congenital  obliteration  of  the 
fssophagus,  the  symptoms,  as  observed  in  new- 
bom  children,  art'  suddt  n  \()mitinv;  when  any 
fluid  is  attempted  to  be  swallowed ;  this  vo- 
miting occurring  without  eflbrt,  and  the  ingesta 
beinp  thrown  up  unaltoi^.  In  a  case  of 
absence  of  the  (Esophagus,  (Juumal  Comp. 
Diet,  (ii  s  St  iemea  wd.)  the  amk  was  ejected 
thruui;h  ilie  nose;  and  it  would  appear  that  in 
(>onie  ca.scsi,  as  in  stricture,  a  tumuur  may  be 
obst  ned  in  the  Mck  previous  to  vomiting. 
The  children  of  course  die  of  inanition.  In 
the  case  published  by  Sir  .jVstley  Cooper,  the 
infant  lived  for  eight  days ;  in  that  recorded  by 
VanCnych  three  davs;  and  in  the  example 
of  obliteitttUTe  first  alluded  to,  the  child  lived 
eiudit  days,  durintr  which  time  the  stools  and 
urine  continued.  It  is  scarcely  neoesMiy  to 
remaric,  that  in  these  mehmdio^  cases  we  can 

do  nothin<r  but  apjK^ase  tlie  cravingaof  hunger 
by  nutntive  injections  and  baths. 
Iliis  18  not  the  place  to  describe  die  various 

aficctions  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  attended 
with  dysphagia,  altiiough  they  constitute  tiie 
most  common  causes  of  dysphagia.  For  in- 
formation on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  tlie  several  articles  in  which  the  in- 
dividual diseases  of  the  MoUTH,  PB&mTWX, 
Itc.  are  |wrticularly  spoVen  of. 

The  sources  of  dyspliagia  arising  trom  a 
mofbid  condition  of  Ine  owophngns  are,  its 


oenle  or  cknme  k(0mmatwn,  the  gnmA  of 
JimgouM  or  cancerom  hmumrt  ftom  its  iatmior, 

tpaun,  and  pttralytis. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  oomman  disease  tn  the  adult, 
the  tube  at  this  period  of  life  bt  iii<i  but  Utd* 

excitablt-;  but  in  tlie  in&nt,  according  to  BiW 
krd,  (  Traitr  da  Maiadm  d€$  EnJ'amyJ  U  » 
more  frequently  met  with,  whieh  perratps  is 
owing  to  the  stati  uf  <  oiiu'estit)!!  in  wliicli  the 
ffluoous  niembnuii:i>  are  otien  found  alter  birth. 
In  fiwt,  csaophagitis  may  be  an  intm-oterine 
disease,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of 
iullicular  ulceration  in  the  part,  in  still-bom 
children.  The  prominent  symptom  of  this 
di.se;Ls<'  in  the  new-born  child  is  an  imrnediafp 
voiniUng  when  au  attempt  lit  made  to  swaiiow 
dttida:  this  vomiting  is  constant,  often  without 
any  apparent  effort;  the  milk  is  thrown  up 
unchanged,  and  in  several  cases  the  usual  sym- 
ptoms of  gastric  inflammation  have  not  been 
oboerved.  A  lemarkable  case  of  this  disease 
is  recorded  fay  Dr.  Ab«aombie,  in  hb  wosk 
on  the  Pathology  of  the  Di^e.stive  System. 
The  symptoms  were  fever  and  difficulty  of 
•wallowing;  the  attempt  to  swalkiw  sometimes 
excited  coimh,  ari  l  firrjiu-ntly  vomitinc.  with 
ejection  oi  a  wit  uieiubrauuus  substance, 
lois  disease  we  have  never  seen  but  in  one 
case,  where  the  patient  died  of  acute  phthisis, 
and  when:  there  was  diflictti^  of  swallowing 
and  vomiting.  llem»  however,  the  phaiyns 
was  afTecltnl. 

Much  lias  been  vvnlten  on  ittiicture  of  tiie 
osophagus,  but  the  true  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease has  not  as  yet  been  suflictentiy  recognized. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  great 
nruijority  of  cases  it  is  the  resuh  of  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  tlie  whole  or  port  of  the  tube, 
psodncing  an  hypertrophy  of  its  difln«nt 
tunio,  but  ])rinci|)ailv  of  the  sub-inu<-ous  cel- 
lular tissue.  The  most  perfect  analogy  exists 
between  it  and  die  disease  called  edrrhtis  of 
the  pylon ni  l  cardia,  which  is  now  adinitttHl 
bv  the  beiit  pailiologists  to  be  the  result  of  a 
oronie  inflammatory  process,  llie  esdAinif 
causes,  and  the  histMrv  of  ilie  various  rases  of 
stricture  of  the  it^piiagu^,  tend  &U-otigly  to 
establish  thia  opnuon.  Admitting  tins  to  be 
the  case,  we  may  hone  to  relieve  the  disease  in 
its  early  period,  ami  at  aU  events  we  have  a 
key  to  its  physudcfiGal  tnatnwnt  even  ia  its 
advanc^  stages. 

The  thickening  is  sometimes  general,  birt 
more  commonly  partial,  and  varies  fit>ni  that 
which  would  slightly  naoow  the  tube,  to  iu 
complete  oUitemtion.     It  t»  almost  always 

prt^ixre^sive,  but   Hi    r;.>i(I   uu  ntions  a 
where  the  morbid  process  appeared  to  have 
been  airested,  after  having  produced  such  a 
narrowing  of  the  lube,  as  to  prevent  voluntary 
deglutition :  this  state  continued  for  twenty 

i rears,  during  which  the  patient  was  supported 
yy  means  of  f<H)d  intrutiuetHl  by  a  silvi  r  eanula 
into  the  stomach.  But  this  is  a  veiy  mre  case ; 
almost  every  patient  afllicted  with  this  disease 
must  die  a  «tow  and  painful  death.  In  some 
instances,  ulcerations  have  been  met  with 
above  or  below  the  stricture,  (BmUies)  and 
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in  a  fe«r  the  smu.«iitila||iii«us  cdlular  tis- 

snt-  Ikvs  l>ft*orae  bony,  as  we  see  in  other 
uf  chronic  irritation  of  this  structure. 
A  dilatation  often  occurs  imiDedialely  above 
the  obstruction,  which  is  sometimes  visible 
when  the  patient  attempts  to  swallow.  (  Odiery 
Edm^Mcd.CoinnuMit.  ui.) 

V(^;^»tations  aiul  otht'r  morbid  growths  liave 
btfii  mui  vviih  in  the  ttsopliagus,  where  they 
produce  a  great  and  commonly  fatal  obstruc- 
tioo.  A  remarkable  case  of  tliis  kind  is  de- 
tailed by  Dr.  Monro,  in  which,  whenever  the 
putK  iit  n  tched,  a  large  fleshy  excrescence  was 
tltruwn  up  into  the  moulh,  reaching  to  tiie 
teeth.  On  direction  this  nfw  firand  to  be  a 

polypus,  cxtt  ridinu;  nearly  through  the  wholo 
oourse  of  the  lesophagus. 

We  have  befoie  staUid  that  dysphagia  arising 

from  a  morbid  condition  of  die  cesophai^us 
may  ^tueniHy  be  referred  to  chronic  inHam- 
natioii,  s|)iism,  or  paralysis;  let  uSy  befiltie 

speak ii>u'  of  the  treatment  of  stricture,  con- 
trast liie  ^yiuptum^s  ui  the:>e  different  affec- 
tions. 

1.  Chronic  injlammation  or  organic  slric- 
ture. — Invasion  slow,  the  obstruction  at  rtrst 
slight,  but  gradually  increasing.  Aitftnpis  to 
smllow  oftea  exciting  great  pain  along  the 
course  of  die  tube  to  the  l^ue  of  die  iknll. 
Fluids  more  t;Lsi!y  .s\valIowe<l  tliau  solids  in 
the  advanced  stages.  Salivation,  cough,  hectic, 
and  election  of  puiulent  matter— diuatkm  of 
the  disease  considerable.  Evcilittg  cmiffi 
irritations  of  raucous  membranes. 

2-  Active  nettroui  or  $pasmodie  ttrietarCd — 
Invasion  sudden,  acconnianied  with  a  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  throat,  and  pain,  evw  whao 
the  patient  doea  not  attempt  to  swallow.  Dis- 
appearance often  sudden — occa-ional  relax- 
ation by  tlie  use  of  tlie  probang ;  relief  from 
antispasmodic  medicines ;  absoMe  of  hectic 
aud  signs  of  ulceration ;  exciting  cause  often 
mental  emotion ;  occurring  in  nervous,  imta- 
blCi  hysteric,  and  melancholy  ]>ersons. 

3.  Fatfivc  nmnm$,  or  Mtrgijfm  of  the  aw- 
phdgiis^  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  ccre- 
bm-sjMnal  axis,  or  occur  inde|)endently  of  it. 
Sudden  loss  of  the  power  of  awdlowiog  with" 
out  the  tifmpiims  of  tpwm.  No  obstouction 
fontid  by  the  pn)lxinu'.    Cure  by  electricity. 

lielbre  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  these 
spedes  of  dyspbagia^  we  must  remark  tliat 
the  spasmodic  stricture  may,  from  its  violence 
or  frequent  occurrence,  cause  organic  disease 
of  the  tube,  by  the  injury  done  to  the  circu- 
lation and  innervation  of  tlie  psirt.  In  this 
way  a  5|>asmodic  may  juss  into  an  orgaiuc 
affection,  sis  ileus  may  pass  into  enteritis. 
This  fiKt  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
the  treatment  of  a  case  of  spasmodic  dy»- 
pliagia. 

llie  trettiuent  of  organic  stricture  has  been 
hitherto  nearly  empirical.  In  its  early  stage, 
when  iuiy  chance  exists  of  effecting  a  euro, 
time  is  often  lost  by  the  exhibition  of  useless 
noslnims;  and  great  injury  done  by  using 
bougies,  when  the  part  is  in  a  st;ite  of  acute 
irritation.  In  such  a  case,  every  thing  that 
can  iirilale  or  exciie  die  part  shtmld  be  most 


carefolty  avoided ;  the  hmeet  should  be  vsedt 

and  leeches  boldly  and  repeatedly  applied  to 
the  neck.  These  means  siiould  be  followed 
by  counter-irritation ;  and  it  is  po&sible  also 
that  the  use  of  mercury  rniv:ht  a<»ist  in  the 
removal  of  the  dii>ti«u>t>.  Indued,  we  have  a 
decided  example  of  its  efticacy  in  a  case  re- 
lated by  I>r.  Miinkley,  (Medical  Trurutictions, 
vol.  i.)  where  in  a  very  unpromisiug  case, 
a  perfect  cure  was  effected  by  tlie  use  of  this 
medicine.  (Sec  also  Rush,  Enquiries  and 
Observations:  Dobwn,  Medical  Observations 
and  In<juiries,  vol.  vi.) 

In  the  advanced  cases,  advantage  has  occa- 
sionally been  obtained  from  die  use  of  the 
bougie,  ;uid  tli«^  exhibition  of  heiuloik.  In 
such  caiies  a  acton  would  probably  be  useftil, 
and  the  diet  of  the  patient  must  be  spare  and 

unirritatin;;. 

Tiie  treatment  of  tlie  .s<'eond  specie-s  must 
be  Uiat  of  spasmodic  affections  generally. 
It  is  often  connwted  with  deranged  h«»wels, 
in  wliicli  cases  the  judicious  use  of  purgauves, 
followed  by  nervous  and  tonic  remedies,  will 
be  advantageous.  During  the  spasm  anti- 
spasmodics may  be  given.  A  patient  thus 
affected  should  avoid  all  debilitatil^  causes, 
the  use  of  veiy  hoi  or  cold  drink^  and  sud- 
den dianges  of  ieOKputtm.  ConalaBt  ei- 
ercise  in  the  open  .air  seeini  to  be  die  best 
preventive. 

It  is  obvious  dut  die  treatment  of  the 

passive  neurosis,  or  j»aral\ sis  of  the  tut)e,  will 
depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic 
disease  in  the  main  or  spinal  marrow.  If 
such  should  not  be  pre<^nt,  tlie  best  remedy 
apjtears  to  be  elecli icily,  of  the  good  effects 
of  which  several  examples  are  seoordcd  in 
Dr.  Monro's  Icarnetl  woik.  In  one  case  the 
puuent  could  only  swallow  when  seated  on 
the  elecU'ic  stool.  This  afledion  seems  gem^ 
rally  to  be  curable. 

Tlie  pressure  of  tumours  exterior  to  the  omo- 
pliagus  is  not  an  uiifrequent  cause  of  dys- 
phagia. They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
1.  Aneurisms  of  the  aorta.  2.  Enlargement 
of  tlie  bronchial  glands.  3.  Eneephaloid  tu- 
mouis  growing  from  the  posterior  medias- 
tinum. 4.  Enlargement  of  the  cenricsd  ver^ 
tebne.  5.  Absiess  in  the  neck.  And,  6. 
Uronchocele.  The  dugnosis  of  most  of  these 
affections  is  difficult.  In  the  ease  of  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  the  dise;ise  has  more  than  once 
been  mistaken  for  strictui^>  of  tite  t^sophagus ; 
and  in  one  instance  the  tumour  was  ruptured 
by  the  incautious  use  of  th--  probang.  ( Aber- 
crvmbte.)  A  very  remarivaijle  case  of  enee- 
phaloid tumour,  producing  dysphagia  and 
symptoms  of  phthisis,  is  detailed  in  the  DtUi, 
Hos.  Reports,  vol.  v,  in  the  report  of  the 
Meath  Hospital. 

The  but  cause  of  dysphagia  which  we  shall 
notice,  is  the  existence  or  cnaease  in  the  larynx 
and  e[)i^lotlis.  On  this  subject  much  useful 
informauon  may  be  obtained  irom  the  work 
of  Louis,  C  K«dkerrAet  mir  la  Phihkie.)  It  i» 
obvious  that  any  state  of  the  lannx  which 
causes  pain  or  difficulty  in  its  movements 
duTuig  deglutition,  mtiat  be  a  cause  of  dyt- 
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piMgii,  and  Acn  are  eaaea  where  tfiis  u  the 

prominent  symptom.  Destruction  of  the  cpi- 
gloUis,  or  Its  tunu'taction  from  edema,  will 
giva  liae  to  tin-  same  symptom  from  difiierent 
causes.  Of  the  last  sourrf  of  dvs]>lia;kri!i,  two 
muat  interestiug  examples  Iiunc  (Kcumd  lately 
to  ourselves.  In  both  patimite  thert'  wm  great 
criama  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parotids, 
and  the  epiglottis  was  so  swollen  as  to  form 
a  large  tumour  pceveoting  degluution.  In 
anch  cases  the  drink  n  discnaigea  tfatotigh  die 
nose.  Trci-  jiunc'turiii;;  with  a  lancet  mi^t 
piove  serviceable  in  this  affectioo. 

(WiUiamSlofut.) 

DYSPNCEA.  Ditticult  or  disoidered  breath- 
ing. Tliit  term,  which  is  geneially  applied  to 

thcHse  derangements  of  the  rf  >jjiiratnr\' ninrtion 
which  interfere  in  a  st  nmiik  manner  with  its 
performance,  would  not  be  inapiduable  to  all 
instance^;  of  defei  t  in  ilus  important  process. 
Altliougli  in  many  iii.st^inct^^  only  a  symptom, 
dyspiMea  is  one  of  such  importance,  that  it 
often  beoonwa  a  principal  nliji  ct  of  treatment, 
as  it  constitutes  the  chief  danger  of  the  disease. 
For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  examine  more 
closeljf  into  its  nature,  and  to  distinguish  be> 
tween  its  several  causes. 

Tlie  muscular  act  of  inspiration  excited  hy 
a  sensation  arising  from  the  presence  of  black 
blood  in  die  luncfs.  Hiis  act,  in  die  natural 
??tafp  of  the  function,  rpmcM  -  ifio  scnsition  hy 
supplyini;  air,  which  converts  the  vt-iious  into 
arterial  blood.  But  a  variety  of  cauiics,  pre- 
sently to  be  considerc<!,  may  impede  or  inter- 
rupt tins  conversion,  mid  then  the  sensation 
becomes  more  or  less  perceptible  and  painful, 
and  excites  exertions  or  the  respiratory  forces, 
increased  in  extent  and  frequency,  to  relieve  it. 
These  may  prove  so  far  effectual  as  to  supply 
the  defect  and  remove  the  sensation  of  oppres- 
sion; then  there  is  hurried  breathing  rather  than 
actual  dy?it)na-n  ;  but  wli«  n,  as  is  fretiuently 
the  case,  these  supplementary  exertions  are  in- 
auAcient  to  eflhct  me  due  atterialtntion  of  the 
blood,  it  accumulates  in  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  v^s,  and  occasions  the 
most  oppressive  and  distreasinf  sensatkma.  A 
person  suffering  from  tliom  com]ilains  of  an 
oppression  on  his  chest,  and  cuiuiut  bear  even 
the  vieight  of  the  bed-clothes;  he  feels  the 
room  too  small,  and  Ix-trs  to  Iiave  tlie  witulov^ 
opened;  he  is  restless,  and  eiidt'twours  to  find 
relief  by  sitting  up  ;  however  great  his  courage, 
he  is  depressed  and  becomes  alarmed  by  a 
feeling  of  impending  sufibcatiun.  'The  semi- 
erect  posture,  by  permitting  a  more  extensive 
dilatation  of  the  cnest,  of\en  gives  some  relief ; 
and  to  Urn  degree  of  dyspnoea,  obliging  the 
patient  to  ail  up,  tba  temi  orthi^mea  ha*  been 
applied. 

As  the  elements  or  principal  parts  concerned 

in  the  fumiion  of  resjuration  ;ire  three,  namely, 
the  blood,  tlie  respiratory  machine,  and  the 
air,  the  causes  of  dvspncea  nay  arire  flora 
changes  in  any  of  these.  .As  the  peculiar 
cmidition  of  the  blood  which  is  called  venous 
is  Uie  immediate  cause  of  the  aeMation  of 


dyspnoM,  ao  die  blood  beSng  (if  we  aaay  nae 

the  pxprp<!«?ion)  more  vftwnn  than  usual,  mar 
give  rise  to  the  fieelmg  of  dyspnoea,  without 
any  derangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
Of  tins  nattirp  the  dy^pntra  arisint;  from 
violtnt  cxeici^,  which  ceases  as  auou  as  the 
flow  of  venous  bkxMl  to  the  lungs  Twimnti 
moderated  by  rest.  Whether  other  processej, 
such  as  increaaed  secretions,  the  digestion  of 
blood,  &c.  be  capable  of  producing  the  like 
effect,  that  is,  of  so  changing  the  blood,  that 
although  die  respiration  be  hMlthy,  this  fluid 
is  rp>'  nrteriali/ed  with  sufficient  nipidity  to 

ereveiu  the  feeling  of  dy^intsa,  is  uncertain  ; 
ut  the  stethoscope  teaches  tis  that  the  fooetioa 

of  respinition  is  more  active  in  some  individuals 
than  in  oUtcr^,  and  that  there  is  aU)  a  ditiierence 
in  the  same  individual  at  diiferent  times.  Laeo- 
nec  nsrri!  f  *i  '>-rtain  cases  of  habitual  dvs- 
pooea,  in  which  ihc  s>oui)d  of  re:>pirauou  was 
eten  mope  distinct  than  usual,  to  an  increased 
necessity  of  breathing,  ( benoin  de  retpirtr ; ) 
and  altiiough  we  should  scarcely  admit  his 
instances  (chronic  bronchitis)  to  be  cases  in 
point,  we  think  such  a  cause  of  dTS[Mi«Ba  to  be 
m  accordance  witfi  the  mthologicM  view  whidi 
we  have  siven.  It  seldom  hapjMMis  that  per- 
sons with  lungs  in  healthy  action  can  exhibit 
such  a  state,  die'  rahitive  power  of  the  Ofgans 
Ix-iriL'  ureatcr  than  the  supposed  increased  de>- 
mand ;  but  tho<«  whose  lungs  are  defective  in 
eonseqoence  of  disease,  although  not  usually 
sufTerinfr  fmm  the  defect,  do  certainly  experience 
dyspnifa  after  taking  food,  and  at  other  times, 
in  a  manner  that  will  well  admit  of  this  expUb- 
nation.  It  is  tlirough  the  blood,  rather  than 
in  any  utiier  way,  that  diseases  of  the  heart 
sometimes  give  rise  to  dyspnoa ;  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  pulmonary  circulation  causing  an 
imperfection  in  tlie  oxygenating  process. 

The  following  are  the  derangements  of  the 
respiratoiy  fiuiction  that  may  occasion  dyspn<ra : 
1 .  derangements  that  interfere  widi  the  respi- 
nitory  movements  ;  2.  derant;emcnts  that  oh- 
siruct  the  passage  of  air  to  and  fiom  the 
pulmonary  cells;  3.  derangements  in  the  jmI- 
monary  tissue  thai  obstnict  the  action  <a  the 
air  on  the  blood. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  tiamely,  dioae  that  in- 
terfere with  the  respinitory  movements,  are  of 
two  kinds ;  a.  deraiigeiuents  of  the  mechanism 
of  respiration,  including  spasm,  paral)-!!us,  weak- 
ness  or  pain  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  dia- 
phrajjm,  and  uUier  muscles  concerned  in  respi- 
ration ;  rigidity  or  ossilicalion  of  the  cartilages 
or  ligaments  of  the  ribs,  pain  or  rigidity  of  the 
pleura,  and  distortions  of  the  spine  or  ribs: 
0.  derangements  external  to  the  i-espiratory 
machine,  but  interfering  with  its  movements, 
as  pregnancy,  abdominal  tumonrs,  and  aevta 
pain  of  the  i>entr)neal  coverings.  Of  thj-se 
causes,  spasm  and  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  the  roost  important.  In  tetanus, 
and  in  paralysis  resulting  from  severe  in- 
juries of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  from 
narcotic  poisons,  the  dyspnoea  thus  pro* 
duced  is  tk mlly  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  In  iyphu»  fevers  and  other  complaints 
of  the  extreme  adynamie  kind,  dy^caa  ariaca 
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Irom  abaolute  weakoess  of  the  respiratoiy  miu- 
des;  and  hence  the  ntility  of  sdmutann.  In 

other  instance.'*  of  fcvpr,  in  which  the  brain  is 
severely  affected,  the  breathing  is  often  hurried 
— ^iutuch  oases  the  aflbciion  of  the  respiration 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  Acute  pain,  whether  in  the 
thonut  or  abdomen,  frequently  produces  an 
apparent  dyspnopn,  by  rcnderin,:  the  full  exer- 
cise of  the  orttiiins  uf  re^pinitiuu  uitulcrable. 
Tllis  especially  occ\irs  in  pleurodyne,  and  in 
some  cases  of  pleuritis  and  diai)hrai;n'iitis. 
Ossification,  rigiuity,  ur  distortion  of  the  tho- 
lacic  parietes,  and  the  pressure  of  abdominal 
tomours,  do  not  often  occur  to  a  de^e  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  produce  dyspnoea;  but 
by  (Miitailing  the  sphere-  of  the  fum  tioii,  their 
uresence  may  convert  any  trivial  attack  on  it, 
try  bronchitis  or  other  cause^  into  one  of  a 
•erioiiN  nature. 

2.  Tite  second  division  of  this  class  of  causes 
of  dyspnora,  those  that  obstruct  the  passage  of 
air  to  and  from  the  pulmonary*  celLs,  may 
jiroperly  be  divided  itito,  a.  obstructions  of 
the  air-tubes,  and,  b.  compression  of  the  lung. 
Obstructions  of  the  air-tnbes  mavprorf^d  fWim 
the  state  of  the  hnui'^  of  llie  tubes  them-velves, 
from  matters  eflus^-d  m  them,  or  from  tumours 
]M«ssing  upon  them.  Tumefaction  of  tlie  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
whether  proceeding  from  inriammation,  con- 
gestion, or  cedema,  and  8t>asmo<lic  constriction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  glottis  and  bronchi, 
are  the  deranueniciits  of  the  tubes  themselves 
which  not  unfirequently  occasion  dyspnoea. 
Eflusions  in  the  air-tubes  are  the  causes  of 
dyspncra  in  ntany  disease* ;  and  they  niav  be 
either  a  rediwdancy  of  the  ordinary  secretion 
of  mactts,  as  in  sfi^t  influnniation,  or  of  a 
new  character,  as  coas^nlable  Ivmph  in  ]il;Lstic 
inflammation;  pus,  serum,  and  pituita  m  the 
various  degrees  of  bronchitis  and  catarrh ;  blood 
in  bronc  hial  hi  niorrhau'e  and  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy; tubercular  and  Other  matters  from 
phthisical  excavations,  &c.  Compression  of 
the  lung,  by  effusion  into  the  sacs  of  the  pleune 
and  pericatdium,  whether  of  air,  as  in  pneumo- 
tliorax;  or  of  liijuid,  as  in  pleurisy,  hydro- 
thorax,  and  dropsy  of  the  pericardium ;  and 
by  tumours  in  the  thorax;  is  the  other  cause 

of  (Iys[>niea  which  oper.iles  by  obstructing  the 

the  pasitaj^c  of  air  to  and  from  the  pulmouaiy 
cells. 

3.  Tlie  l;m  class  of  derangements  of  tlie 
respiratory  function  that  become  causes  of 
dyspncea,  are  diseases  in  the  pulmonary  tissue 
itself,  (jbstmrtinrr  the  dne  action  of  tlic  air  on 
the  blood.  Such  are,  a.  the  obhtemtion  and 
filling  up  of  the  (elb  by  efiusioa,  of  lymph, 
Sentm,  and  ]ni.s  in  peripncumony  ;  of  blood  in 
pulmonury  ai>oplt;.\y  ;  of  .serum  in  pulmonary 
odema ;  and  of  tubercular  matter  in  phdlisis: 
6.  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  mem- 
branes  forming  and  lining  these  cells  or  vesi- 
cles; such  as,  the  thickening  and  increased 
rigidity  of  the  tunics  of  enlaij^  celb  in  pul- 
monary emphysema ;  and  we  conceive  that  an 
altered  state  of  the  linini;  mucus,  the  natural 
function  of  which  when  healthy  is  to  fiacililale 


the  transfer  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  is  another 
cause  which  may  give  rise  to  dyspnoea.  We 

have  before  noticed  an  excessive  quantlli/  of 
this  mucus  as  a  cause  of  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  air  to  and  fro  in  the  aup-tubn, 
but  we  here  suppose  such  a  change  in  its 
chemical  quaiitjf  as  would  deprive  the  function 
of  its  aid.  TKe  brondhial  secretion  has  been 
proved  by  late  experiments  to  be  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  those 
cases  of  what  is  called  nervous  dyspnoea,  in 
which  si'j;ns  of  bronchial  spasm  are  absent,  and 
the  sound  of  respiration  distinct  and  even 
puerile,  are  pntably  vefeiaUa  to  the  hut- 
named  cause. 

Besides  in  the  blood,  and  in  die  organs  of 
respiration,  dyspnoea  may  sometimes  have  its 
cause  in  the  third  elemou  of  the  re^iiatory 
process,  the  air.  A  deficiency  of  oxygen  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  state  of  the  air  that  c!in 
directUf  occasion  the  feehng  of  dyspnoea ;  iix 
catborac  acid,  earboietted  hydrogen,  and  other 
noxious  gnsps,  wht-n  in  considerable  qnoniirv, 
do  so  rather  by  exciting  s|Msm  or  sotne  other 
deruiKement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  The 
stertorous  breathintr  of  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  ctiarcoal  is 
also  an  indirect  effect,  and  proceeds  from  the 
poisonous  agency  of  the  evolved  gases  on  the 
nerv'ous  system.  Although  a  defective  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  in  the  air  may  contribute  to  tlie 
oppression  which  some  persons  of  low  respi- 
ratory powers  experience  in  crowded  raoms, 
other  causes,  such  as  lieat,  noxious  animal 
effluvia,  &c.  have  at  least  an  equal  share  in 
exciting  it.  The  dyspncn  felt  sft  great  altitudes, 
where  tlie  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  rare,  mny 
with  more  iiumess  be  attnbuted  to  the  cause  lu 
<{uestion. 

^^'hen  a  case  of  dyspnoea  presents  itself,  it 
must  be  of  great  importance  to  discover  from 
whidi  of  these  several  causes  it  arisei ;  which 
we  can  never  do  with  certainty  without  an 
examination  of  the  physical  signs.  These  will 
supply  the  desired  information  by  positive 
inaications  in  the  case  of  organic  disease  within 
tlie  chest,  whether  affecting  the  bronchi  oc  the 
pulmonary  tissue;  and  in  the  otha  cases  enu- 
merated, auscultation  will  give  such  n^ative 
signs,  as  will  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ueneral  sympton i-.,  lead 
to  an  estimation  of  the  true  nature  of  the  cause. 
For  Ae  duoacteristie  signs  of  the  diacmi 
mentioned  as  cauM^'S  of  dyspnoea,  we  lefer  lO 
their  several  articles  respectively. 

We  have  cited,  however,  one  instance  of  dM 
production  of  dyspnoea,  in  which,  if  it  be  not 
idiopathic,  die  symptom  is  not  referable  to 
any  distinct  disease.  We  allude  to  the  case  of 
iV)cm/W  want  tiChrrath, — "  besoin  de  rc?pirrr," 
as  Laeuijec  has"  termed  it,— and  which  we  have 
referred  to  i  '  -  v  enous  condition  of  the  blood 
increased  bevond  iL-^  natural  Standard.  Such  a 
dyspnaa  cuji  be  detected  only  by  the  alwence 
of  the  signs  of  every  other  cause:  where, 
therefore,  a  dyspnaa  occurs,  wlulsl  pure  air  is 
found  to  penetrate  freely  into  every  port  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  diseases  which  modify  the  state 
of  we  bronchial  membcane  and  its  secretion 
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have  not  exisled,  llie  <hsordtT  must  be  neces- 
•krily  referred  to  an  unusually  venoiu  or 
cariMtnized  state  of  tlie  biood.  If  we  attempt 
to  nse  one  hnk  higher  in  the  cliain  of  causes, 
we  shall  find  that  phymolofry  reveals  to  \xs  only 
«ae  fvohibfe  moae  m  whidi  this  alate  if  itaejjf 
fvodttced :  and  that  is,  by  an  esoettive  tonet^ 
tion  of  ih'»s<  M  l  It  liuiis  wliicli  art',  in  relation 
to  the  blood,  defective  m  (  urboa.  Sucii  if 
vica,  a  pradominant  pniu.'i]>!e  in  the  urine. 
From  its  fomiation,  ymncipally,  tli»-  cirlxmir 
acid  exhaled  hum  the  \\m^s  is  Kupplied,  and  if 
we  auume  the  prasibility  of  deriatsoo  fnm 
the  hf-nlthv  pr<»portton  of  tins  »,ii|!ply.  we  enter 
on  gruuiid  k«»  saiittiuiitfii  by  experience  than 
by  analogy.  We  conclude  this  subject  with 
tlie  remark,  that  the  tiu-dicines  which  Ijiennec 
commended  as  cap;il)lf  of  dimmii<hiii)^  tlie 
**■  banin  de  re^imtT."  (belladonna,  stramo- 
nitim,  conium,  b^c)  if  tbey  act  as  narootica, 
deadening  the  tn  ntkm  isf  dyspwaa,  would  not 
be  eligible ;  but  if  tlx  y  ar  t,  ;i9  is  not  impro- 
bable, by  dimuiifhmg  the  secretions  which 
tender  the  blood  veoouf^  then  they  Kally  would 
relif  V,  the  fandion,  and  not  mmly  stifle  die 
symptom. 

(C.J.B.Wmmt.) 

DYSUllIA(ilOm  ^i^irgn \^nd  cZ^pyUriiui.) 
JhftmiAf  or  difficulty  m  voiding  the  urine, 
is  a  "Symptom  of  many  dirtinut  diseases,  and 
ansea  under  a  vani:ty  uf  circumstances.  Al- 
though only  a  sympturo,  it  well  merits  careAd 
consideration,  from  the  suffering  which  it  occa- 
sions, and  the  .serious  consequences  to  which  it 
often  speedily  leads. 

Dysiuia  exifti  in  every  degrae,  from  the 
slightest  to  the  moat  mtenae,  when  the  dtfficatty 
teriniiiatcs  in  a  total  inability  to  txpelthe  urine. 
The  consideration  of  the  subject  in  this  extended 
aeme  will  lead  as  to  tiCBt  or  letoition  of  urine» 
wliich,  though  peculiarly  the  province  of  the 
sur^ieon,  is  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  prac- 
tical physician. 

Dysury  i?*  often  attended  with  smurtintr  pain; 
sometinu-H  tliu  pain  is  luiiLmuting  or  shooting, 
at  other  time^  it  is  accomjxmied  by  the  must 
diMressinc  tH'ort.'?  to  ex|>el  the  contents  of  the 
bladder,  such  as  have  bcin  duscnbed  lu  the  ar- 
tide  Calciilvs.  Plahi,  however,  is  not  a  ne- 
cesnary  acconipaninieDt  of  dysury :  thus,  the 
imiierfection  with  which  men  advancing  in  life 
discharge  tlie  last  drops  of  nrnie,  although 
wholly  unattended  with  pain,  is  a  true  dysury, 
though  in  almost  all  those  cases  where  me  ei- 
jiulsion  of  the  urine  is  prevented  hy  a  deficient 
power  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder, 
ttNveif  nopain.  Insuchinslances^asthediffi* 
culty  of  discharjjinjT  the  contents  of  that  Olgao 
increases,  no  urine  escaping,  or  only  a  small 

3QantttycoastaDllydribbling  away,  the  urine  giu- 
ually  accumulates  and  pro<luce&  distension  of 
tlie  bladder.  If  the  p^u^ress  of  the  dis^ue  has 
been  slow,  and  the  patient  is  not  of  an  in- 
flammattin,  liulut,  tlie  hladder  sometimes  ac- 

auires  a  size  ulnio.st  incredible.  It  expands  in 
U  directions,  pressing  downwards,  backwards, 
and  latenilly,  tilling  ail  the  pelvis  not  occupied 
by  filed  viscera,  aad  faicing  behind  and  above 


it  those  that  are  moveable.  Under  such  cir- 
cumsianoea  die  bladder  has  risen  to  the  umbi- 
Ucus,  or  even  higher,  pushing  up  the  adjac  ent 
organs  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  impeding 
respiration.  Such  enormous  distention  has  oc- 
curred chietly  in  females,  in  whom  the  bladder 
ia  much  less  trritoMe  (man  In  men;  and  die 
quantity  of  urine  cvacuatt  d  by  thu  catlK  ter  in 
.these  cases  has  sometimes  amount^  to  twelve 
quarts.  Instances,  indeed*  arc  iceoided  where 
it  is  said  to  have  lnvn  nmre  than  five  times  as 
groU;  but  in  all  probability  many  of  the^e  ex- 
traoidinary  histories  have  orifcinaled  in  mistake 
or  exnirtreration.  Frank  relates  a  case  in  which 
forty  quarts  of  unne  were  found  in  die  bladder 
aAer  death.*  To  allow  of  such  expansioa  of 
the  bladder, it5  Cftats  must  he  heultliv  and  phant, 
which  in  many  instances  of  urinary  di<ea>e  is 
far  from  bein;{  the  case.  When  this  organ  is  in- 
durated and  contracted,  n  comparativdy  small 
accumulation  of  urine  may  prove  fatal. 

The  Muid  descending  tlurough  the  ureters 
finding  a  lesiftanoe  to  its  entrance  into  the  blad* 
der,  fiUs  and  dilates  those  tubes,  and  at  lenitth 
producesi  the  '^ime  effect  on  the  cavities  of  tlie 
kidneys.  The  pressure  thus  caused  on  them 
diminishes  or  wholly  amsts  their  secretion, 
while  the  al)sorbenl  vessels  carry  a  pnrt  of  the 
unue  into  the  circulating  mass.  Tlie  [>er!«pira- 
tion,  which  now  becomes  profuse,  has  a  strtrngly 
urinous  smell,  and  the  ta.ste  of  urine  ha."«  even 
been  percfcivid  in  the  mouth.f  Under  such 
Cificnillftances  intiaminatum  of  the  dutended 
viscera  speedily  takes  place ;  and  if  no  relief 
be  obtained,  tlie  urine  escapes  by  a  gangrenous 
aperture  in  the  bladder  or  urethra,  into  the  stifw 
rounding  oellular  substance,  or  into  the  pei^ 
tonealcavity.  The  extent  to  which  the  urine  is 
diflust'd  in  the  celhilar  niernbnine  is  often  ex- 
traordinary, sometimes  reaching  as  h^  as 
the  soft  parts  covering  the  chest.  When  the 
urethra  has  i;iven  way  beliind  a  stricture,  the 
scrotum  is  usually  swollen  enormously  by  the 
acrid  fluid,  which  strikes  with  gangrene  what- 
ever it  touches:  at  other  tinn  s,  the  nnly  visi(*(e 
indication  of  wh^  has  happened  is  a  dark 
sphacelated  ring  stufouDding  die  orifioe  of  the 
urethra. 

Retention  of  urine,  when  accompanied  by 
inflammation,  is  always  productive  of  gre^ 
constitutional  disturbance:  the  skin  is  hot;  the 
pulse  rapid;  the  thurst  urgent;  the  tongue 
speedily  covered  by  a  dark  crust,  and  great 
anxiety  and  restlessness  prevail.  Vomiting, 
hiccup,  and  extreme  tenderness  of  the  abdomen 
indicate  the  communication  of  disease  to  tlu' 
poiumeiun  ;^low  delirium  comes  on,  and  the 
patient  dies  comateae  or  convulsed. 

We  can  in  general  de[>end  on  the  report  of 
the  patient  as  to  the  existence  of  difficulty  in 
expelling  die  urine ;  but  it  often  requires  a  very 
careftil  examination,  before  we  can  ascertain  the 
true  state  of  the  bladder.  The  urine  may  tlow 
with  pain,  or  dribble  away  insensibly,  or  the 
patient  may  feel  not  the  sltghlest  inclination  to 
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diBchargv  it  i  yel  under  uU  circunwUnccs 
th«  bladder  may  beoome  diatuilMd  to  mdl  a 

decree  that  the  must  dangerotts  comequeoces 
result  from  neglectiny;  to  relieve  it.  Distention 
of  the  bladder  can  seldom  be  mistaken,  if  the 
finger  be  applied  to  its  lower  fundus  thioagh 
the  rectum  or  vagina,  while  the  oth»  band  is 
l;ii(l  u|x>ii  tlie  hyix (uiLNlrium  :  in  ceiieral  ;i  dis- 
tiuct  undulation  of  the  Huid  may  be  produced 
by  diis  method.  AH  doubt,  however,  will  be 
reriiovfi!  hy  callmg  in  surgical  aid,  and  hnvinfif 
the  catheter  introduced.  Some  >tnkiii.:  m- 
stmoee  aie  recorded,  where  the  hliiil<k>r  in  a 

SiSte  of  exrps>ive  di>t<  Tili'>ri  hi>«  In  en  mistaken 
for  a  tolltcUuii  of  purulent  nialtt-r,  or  fur  ubdo- 
minul  dropsy,  or  ovarian  tumour;  and  proposals 
have  been  made  for  Uie  evacualioo  of  the  fluid 
by  tappiitg. 

Camet. — The  circumstances  which  interfere 
with  a  due  performance  of  the  excretion  of  the 
urine  ate  veiy  ntimeroiui.  Dvsurv  may  arise 
from  llie  acriraony  of  the  uriue  irntatuiu'  tlie 
passages  through  which  it  is  forced,  and  in- 
creasing their  natural  sensibility ;  thus,  both 
alkaline  urine  and  ttuil  which  contains  an  exceiis 
of  acid,  have  this  etiect.  DiHiculty  in  voiding 
tfie  urine  is  also  occasioned  by  an  irritated  or 

inflamed  condition  of  the  nrirntry  Oitpns,  or  of 
the  adjacent  and  aj>!>ociate<i  parts  ;  by  which 
the  healthy  sympathy  between  the  muscles 
which  reutin,  and  those  which  expel  the  urine, 
is  disturbed  or  destroyed.  Thus,  dysury  exists 
in  gonofrhoea ;  with  inflamed  prostate  gland ; 
with  urinary  calculus  in  any  of  the  tubes  or  oa- 
▼ities,  provided  it  ooeasion  ifritation;  it  also 
e\i>ts  in  rv>titis;  in  inflamed  ureter;  in  ne- 
phritis; and  with  inflamed  hemorrhoids;  in- 
flammation of  die  rectum,  and  imlation  of  it 
fnok  worms,  or  firom  the  tenesmus  of  dysen- 
tery. The  dysuria  which  accompanies  this  last 
disease  is  often  |Modncti«e  of  great  distfcss,  and 
has  in  otir  own  experience  somt  tinips  occa- 
sioned retention,  requiring  llie  «urm  balh,  and 
even  the  i  atlieter.    DyiUlia  also  occurs  in  the 

f)ainfi  r's  colic,  from  a  sympathy  between  the 
iladdcr  and  the  intesthies  in  their  state  of  spas- 
modic irritation.  The  irritations  and  inflamed 
conditions  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  produce  dy- 
suria :  (bus  it  is  met  with  in  the  newly-mar- 
rie<J ;  in  cases  of  ^'onorrhoea  in  females;  in  the 
early  period  of  presnancy,  and  as  a  wamiog 
^rmfttom  in  apptoaning  abortion.  Dysuria  is 
like-.vjse  a  principal  symptom  of  the  warty  ex- 
crescence which  occasioually  fortiru  at  the  onfioe 
of  the  female  urethra.* 

A  fn-quent  canso  of  dysury,  and  of  its  more 
aRpravattid  forui,*/»iirtgMrv,  ist  die  internal  exhi- 
bition of  cantharides,  and  tJieir  external  applica^ 
tion  in  the  form  of  blisters  and  ii^sues :  we  have 
also  known  vesication  from  scalding  water  pro- 
duce the  same  symptom  ;  but  this  sympathetic 
eActisof  laieoocuneooe.  Other  substances,  of 
a  much  milder  nature  dwn  cantharides,  are  pro- 
ductive of  irritation  of  the  urinary  op^mus  when 
taken  in  excess:  thus  lUtenish  wine  and  new  beer 
have  been  ktwmn  to  occasion  djfsuria;  and  the 
latter  is  considered  by  oontinental  wiiiecs  as  no 

*  dsris,  INsessss  ef  Pinalas. 


unfirequent  causf  <»f  put  ifurin  discharge  from  the 
uredmu  Increased  secretion  of  urine,  as  in  dia- 
betes, and  from  the  operation  of  diuretics,  is 
often  attended  willi  {nun  and  difficulty  in  void- 
ing it.  In  some  individuals  asparagus  is  pro- 
diM:tive  of  mudt  urinary  irritation;  but  we 
have  never  observed  tfiis  efl^  Aom  gooMbei^ 
ries,  which  an-  more  powerfully  diureti*  than 
many  drugs  referred  to  this  class  in  the  Mate- 
ria Medica. 

Dvsuria  somefiTrii  -  evicts, as  a  mere  nennus 
aflection,  in  eojuiection  wiUi  hysteria;  and 
sometimes  it  ariffes  from  neuralgia  of  the  blad- 
der. The  iiifhience  of  dtntitinn,  which  is  so 
often  manife^ttid  in  dii»urder  uf  llie  digestive 
mgans,  is  occasionally  extended  to  thennuary 
apparatus.  This  aflection  is  also  produced  by 
every  thing  which  mechanically  obstructs  die 
discharge  of  urine :  thus,  strictures  of  the  ure- 
thra or  prepuce;  enlaigement  of  the  prostate 
Klaud ;  varicose  vems  at  the  neck  of  the  bid- 
der; |)olypous  or  fungous  irrowths  of  its  In- 
ternal Iming ;  intiosusception  of  the  bladder,* 
the  intestines  fidling  into  the  cavity  so  pr»* 
duced ;  projecting  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane— are  all  occasional  causrs  of  dysury.  It 
may  also  originate  from  caU  uh  m  any  of  the 
urinarv  passiiije*,  from  the  kidm-y  downwards; 
from  liydatids ;  toaifula  of  blood ;  insiiissated 
mucus ;  false  membranes  or  laminte  of  coagu- 
lated albumen  plugging  the  ureter  or  urethra. 
Morgaguif  and  others  have  given  accounts  of 
such  membranes,  found  in  the  bladder  or  urc- 
thn,  or  «q)elled  with  the  urine ;  but  cases  are 
also  recorded  which  wrve  to  support  die  idea 
that  part  of  the  internal  surf  ice  ut  the  blathler 
is  sometimes  thrown  off  and  diichaiged  by  the 
urethm-t 

llmuitih  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Weir,  n  re- 
markable oise  of  this  nature  fell  under  our 
observatioQ  some  jrears  ago.  A  female,  who 
was  delivered  hv  the  forceps  after  the  head  of 
the  child  had  been  arrested  fur  twelve  hours, 
had,  two  days  afterwards,  an  inflammatory  attadt 
witli  pain  m  the  hy|ioc^astriuni.  Incontinence 
of  unnt;  foUoweil ;  several  small  sloughs  came 
away,  and  one  was  extracted  from  the  meatus. 
About  three  weeks  from  delivery,  retention  of 
urine  took  place,  and,  after  many  hours,  a  large 
slough  was  forced  ofl"  suddenly  w  iili  a  <^nsh  of 
urine,  which  continued  to  flow  to  the  extent  of 
two  quarts.  On  carefolly  examioing  the  skiugh, 
it  was  fniiid  to  consist  of  a  thin  mcmbnine 
vrithout  any  perforation,  six  inches  in  length  by 
four  in  breadth.  One  of  its  surfoces  was  gra- 
nulate<l,  r  with  earthy  particles,  and  stained 
with  blood  of  a  brown  colour ;  tlic  other  pre- 
sented the  appeanmoe  of  cellular  membian^ 

*  iliiMi.  Patbolsgia  Ibtsina.  t.  U, 
t  De  Sedibui.  iw.   B|hiL  41.  sset.  13. 

t  Rohaut,  Mcmo'irps  Acsd.  RSJ.  dss  SdffiMM, 
1714.    (The  membrane  bad  difltinei  UmmIvcmW— 

a  male.)  A'orA,  Hallcr  Difpiit.^t.  MeJic.  t.  iv. 
(A  fpinalp  after  nWortii-u. )  liut/iuh,  VdWfSaf. 
Anal.  Dir.  ii.  n.  9.  (A  female  »lt«r  p.-irtiirition. ) 
M'lllit,  I)c  Lnnis.  r.ip.  v.  fA  fctii.ile  siilTitnnf 
under  cili-ulus. )  Fahm-r ,  IU  \  '■:  -^'f  /ur  pra<-ii>chea 
nod  gericbdichea  anney  kiiude,  b.  i.  n.  v.  Gtawd, 
Pts,tS|as  ds  Chltatiis. 
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idipow  tissue,  ll  \t-i  v  t'\li  ii>iMi'.  .md  tm 
minute  liispettiou  ait  a|»|>earanc«  of  mu^utar 
fibres  could  be  traced  wiihin  iti  tubstanoe. 
That  the  h'  i  !  !'  r  li.ni  in  this  casf  ^tiftf»r»>H  a 
veiy  sevfcn-  mjurx  was  obvious ;  for  ilie  urine, 
fOf  WHne  time  before  and  for  a  considerable 
thne  aAer  the  discharge  of  the  slonuli,  ^vis 
mixed  with  blood,  and  deposited  mu<  h  puru- 
lent mucus  :  there  wai  also  M  one  i»ti(h1  a 
pbotpbatic  deposit  from  the  urine,  and  t\su 
minute  spong)  calculi  wei«  voided.  No  o^j* n- 
ing  coula  be  detected  between  the  vagina  and 
bladder ;  and  after  the  slougii  htd  been  dis- 
dul]^ed,  siv  or  •even  ouneet  of  wine  were  finra 
time  to  tinn  111  ;i  striMrn. 

The  ub&iruLUuii  producing  dysuria  is  some- 
times deoendent  on  a  change  in  the  poettUm  of 
the  hlatlutT,  us  ill  lit  rni:!  of  that  orgpil|  ud  lA 
prolapsus  of  Uic  tectum  or  uterus. 

Rnyich  gives  a  very  curious  case  of  complete 
prolapsus  of  the  uteius,  accom|>anied  by  the 
most  excruciating  urinary  sufleringii,  m  which 
he  cut  iitto  tiie  front  of  the  prolapeed  tumor, 
and  exincted  leveml  calculi  widi  a  Mooenfiil 
malt* 

On  other  occasions  tlie  cau«<e  of  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  the  urine  lies  exterior  to  the  blad- 
der and  urethra ;  as  when  H  Bttses  from  Itpi* 

tiiM  ^  uikI  the  penis,  swelling  of  ilie  yirLjnice, 
aiteun»m  of  the  corpora  cavemow,  abscesses  in 
the  vicinity,  carrinonwtous  induvationet  tumours 
within  the  pelvis,  the  gravid  uteni';,  retroverted 
uterus,  the  menstrual  Huid  collected  behind  an 
impetfcrate  hymen,  feces  or  other  haid  sulv 
stances  lodytd  in  tlie rectum. 

Inability  tu  void  the  unne  sometimes  arises 
from  rupture  of  the  bliidder,  which  may  either 
be  complete,  or  involve  only  tlie  mucous  and 
muscular  tunics.  I1ie  sudden  occurrence  of  paiu 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  incapacity  to 
expel  the  urine  after  the  reception  of  an  injury, 
tiie  absence  of  tumor  of  theoladder  when  ex- 
amined througli  the  rectum  or  vagina,  and  tlie 
scanty  discharge  of  jets  of  bloody  urine  hy  the 
catheter,  will  in  general  point  out  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  accident.  It  is  to  be  observed  in 
relation  to  the  diagnosis,  that  although  the 
bladder  have  been  ruptured,  there  is  often  cir- 
cumscribed tumor  in  the  hypogastric  region. 
In  an  instance  of  ruptured  bladder  which  oc- 
curred in  our  practice  some  years  ago,  a  urinary 
abscess  which  pointed  in  thehypogastrium  was 
punctured  on  the  iwelflli  day  afttr  tlte  accident, 
and  tlie  patient  survived  till  the  twentieth.  On 
iospecuon,  the  small  intestines  were  found  glued 
together,  and  to  the  sbdomtnal  peritoneum,  by 
an  >(lijLiniiii(  us  exudation  ;  and  thus  a  partition 
was  formed  between  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  abdominal  cavttV,  whidi  sirelaied 
across  in  an  arched  form  a  little  belovr  the  na- 
vel. The  lower  cavity,  which  was  of  great  ex- 
lent,aiid communicated  under  the  leftPoupart's 
ligament  with  a  sinus  passiiv.;  for  several  inches 
down  the  thigh,  was  more  than  half  tilled  with 
putrid  urine,  pus,  flakes  of  albumen,  and  liquid 
ncoea;  for  the  intestines  had  given  way  in  so- 

.  *  Ohscnr.  Aaat.  CUruif.  Oh.  1. 


vemi  vlaeM.  TW  MMhkr  was  leen  lying  col- 

laps<"J  in  its  natural  situation,  and  presented 
posteriorly,  on  the  left  side  of  its  upper  fiwdus, 
a  rounded  opening  about  two  inehes  in  diaoae- 
ter.  The  peritoneal  coat  was  exten^tively  sepa- 
rated at  this  point,  and  iL»  edges  hung  loose 
jun  flocculent  SBicds.  It  is  probable  that  m  this 
case  only  the  mucous  and  muscular  tunics  were 
at  first  ruptured,  and  its  long  duration  afforded 
some  slender  hope  of  a  favourable  termination : 
tlie  only  chance  of  succen  was  from  an  eariy 
puncture  of  the  hyiragaslric  tumor,  whidi  wc 

tiro|Mvst  (1  in  the  second  day  after  the  accident^ 
lut  it  was  overruled  in  cousultatioo. 

Dysurv  often  oriirinates  in  a  want  of  power 
in  the  rnusclp"*  wlncli  expel  the  urine.  The 
muscular  lahnn  of  die  bladder,  if  lon^  kept  on 
the  stretch,  gradually  lose  more  and  more  of 
their  contractile  lurce,  and  at  length  become 
wholly  paralysed.  Instances  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  of  Wily  occurrence,  when  individuals 
have  l»een  prevented  from  emptying  the  bladder 
by  delicacy,  or  by  the  absorbing  engagements 
of  bu.siness  or  pleasure.  The  pres.sure  of  the 
chUd's  head  in  the  latter  stages  of  parturition 
often  keeps  the  urine  pent  up,  and  flius  induces 
inability  to  expel  it  after  the  obstacle  i<  n  - 
moved.  The  same  lc»s  of  power  m  the  hbres 
of  the  bladder,  though  in  a  much  more  dao- 
j;erous  form,  arises  from  affections  of  the  brain 
and  itpinal  cord,  and  from  pressure  and  di or- 
ganization of  the  nerv  es  which  supply  the  blad- 
der: in  this  way  difficulty  of  voiding  the  urine 
occurs  in  fevers,  in  extravasations  and  eHu.sious 
within  the  cranium,  in  pressure  from  fractures 
of  the  bones,  and  in  injuries  and  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord. 

Among  the  causes  of  dysuria,  there  is  none 
more  ^miliar  to  common  observation  than  the 
exposure  of  die  body  to  coM.  It  acts  bypro> 
duciii_'  a  contraction  of  llie  urethra,  more  espe- 
cially in  men,  disturbs  and  destroys  tbe  natiual 
consent  of  parts,  md  in  the  end  induces  a  torpor 
of  the  blQftder.  Wherever  a  predisjK)<iition  to 
dysuiy  exists  firom  mechanical  obstruction  or 
otherwise,  the  action  of  cold  beoomea  an  imme- 
diate exciting  cause. 

Treatment  .—'In  altempiini:  the  lieatment  of 
cases  of  difficulty  or  inability  of  voiding  the 
urine,  our  first  object  ought  to  he  to  ascertain 
the  cause  from  which  it  proceeds,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  remove  that  which  has  occasioned  the 
symptom  :  if  we  succeed  in  accomplishing 
this,  the  dysury  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
will  cea.se.  In  e\er\'  instance  of  this  afft  ctioii 
it  is  of  especial  importance  to  discover  how  far 
it  is  connected  witn  an  inflammatory  or  pie* 
thoric  condition  of  the  body,  or  of  the  urmn,- 
organs  in  particular;  and  should  it  be  m>,  lo 
have  speedy  recourse  to  bloodletting  or  Iccdiea. 
When  dysury  occurs  during  pregnancy,  or 
symptomatic  of  approaching  abortion,  the 
adoption  of  diis  pcadioe  will  genemlly  be  se- 
quirefl. 

Wlicn  the  ailection  is  of  a  spasmodic  cha- 
racter, or  accompanied  by  pain  or  irritation,  the 
warm-hath,  warm  appUcations  of  various  kinds, 
•ad  opiaias  by  (he  mo«1h»  fiictioo,  or  enenM* 
will  be  found  of  the  giealcM  vttUty.  Ilielaat 
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of  thcM  roMdiet  tt  pHticulariy  tervfooMe  in 

tJi  it  fi  rrn  of  dj'Sury  which  is  caust-d  by  tlif  ap- 

SiiuiUuti  of  canlliaride:!.  In  luaiiy  cu»ca  uf 
ysur}°,  even  where  it  depend!!  ou  a  certain  de- 
gree of  mechanical  ohstniction,  the  operation  of 
a  smart  purgative  liau  produced  immediate 
rehef ;  and  in  every  instance  it  is  a  wfe  rule  to 
unload  tlie  bowels  a.s  speedily  as  possible,  for 
by  this  means  we  relieve  the  neck  of  the  bbd- 
der  from  piis>ure,  and  promote  tlie  healthy 
•^mpathy  of  the  parts.  In  dysury  and  reten- 
tion of  urine  of  a  spasmodic  character,  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  muriate  of  iron,  in  small  rciKattd 
doaeSy  has  proved  a  valuable  remedy  w  the 
lumds  of  the  bie  Mt.  Cline  and  vmty  others. 
The  sudden  afl'usion  of  (x»ld  water  on  tlie 
genitais  und  neighbounug  parts  has  sometimes 
procured  a  Oow  of  urine  when  all  other  me- 
thods havf  failwi,  partly,  jierhaps,  by  causinsfa 
relaxation  of  !>paMn,  but  chiefly  by  rousing  the 
contractile  powers  of  the  bladder.  lUit  when 
the  vigour  of  thus  orj;an  is  actually  impaintl, 
we  roust  have  recuur.se  to  stimuli  of  (as  mure 
eHV-t  tne  and  permanent  o(>eiation.  Blisters  to 
the  loins  and  sacrum,  the  fwmation  of  eechais 
by  moxa  or  potasaa,  and  tlie  cautious  exbtbition 
of  cantharides,  are  the  remedies  ivhichwill  be 
found  of  most  avail. 

When  dysuria  appears  to  be  connected  with 
thp  scanty  sot  rt»tii)ii  orai  rimoriious  (jualityof  the 
urine,  diluents  are  to  be  given  freely,  along  wtth 
Sttdi  mild  diuretics  as  die  spiritus  etheris  nitrid, 
spirit  of  juniper,  decoction  of  the  fibrou<!  roots 
of  the  leek,  Uquur  potassse  with  hyu!H:yainus, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  Seltzer  water.  Stronger 
diuretics  are  in  severe  c-ases  given  with  advan- 
tage, such  as  the  parsley  breakstone  (alchemilla 
arvcnsis )^  seeds  of  the  wild  carrot  (daucus  tifU 
vcitris ),  and  the  oil  of  tuqientiue.  Dysury 
from  alkaline  urine  must  be  treated  on  the 
plan  already  laid  down  in  lh«  actiele  CaAt 

CULUS. 

Should  inability  to  virid  the  mine  have  arisen 

from  long  voluntiiry  rett-nlion  of  it,  tlie  patient 
ought  to  immerse  bis  feet  in  warm  water,  and, 
placing  the  penis  in  a  basin  of  the  sanw,  make 
gtnile  prcs-iurt;  on  the  hypogastrium,  and  en- 
deavour to  evacuate  the  bladder,  when  he  wiU 
often  succeed  without  any  fiudier  asnstaaoe. 
The  immersiou  of  the  penis  in  warm  water 
rarely  iails  to  give  great  relief  in  the  painful 
micturition  which  attends  gonoidufea.  When 
difficulty  of  voiding  the  urine  occtus,  as  it  very 
often  does,  after  parturition,  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  making  pressure  on  the  hypogastrium 
with  a  warm  sponge  will  not  unfirequeotly  save 
the  patient  from  the  naoessity  of  having  the 
urine  drawn  i  t!  V  ,  the  catheter.    But  to  tliis 
instrument  we  must  liave  recourse  in  very  many 
esses  of  rsieotion  of  urine;  and  it  is  ibrtunate 
th:iT  the  surgeon  possesses  in  it  the  means  of 
removing  a  symptom  which  is  at  once  mostdis- 
tpessiog  and  dangerous.  The  catheter,  however, 
is  not  alwap  successfully  employed,  even  by 
suigt^&  of  acknowledged  emuierice  and  dex- 
terity ;  and  it  then  becomes  a  question  how  the 
danger  can  best  be  averted.    If  the  symptoms 
ve  not  urgent,  a  little  delay  may  stul  be  al- 
lowed, 10  gire  a  ftsthcv  trial  to  ttia  aoMt  im- 


portant of  the  remedies  already  enuiMnled, 

and  t  )  the  well-directed  employment  of  sounds 
aud  catgut  bougies ;  but  we  muU  on  no  ac- 
count wait  so  long  as  to  incur  die  slii;htt  >t  risk 
of  ^ancrene  or  rupture  of  the  bladder.  Tlie 
only  means  now  remaining  by  which  the  lile  ot' 
t})e  patient  can  be  saved,  is,  to  puncture  the 
blaiider,  or  open  the  urethr.i  behiiul  the  ob- 
blructiuu,  should  such  be  the  nalure  of  the  case. 
This,  however,  is  in  the  province  of  tlie  sup> 
geon,  and  therefore  iore^  to  the  nature  of  our 
w^k. 

(W.Crnum,) 

ECTHYMA, (from  l>e,fj-,and  ^»»,/friTrc,) 
a  dise:u>e  of  the  skin,  char.ictt  rised  by  an  erup- 
tion of  phlyiacious  ptistules,  neither  contagious 
nor  inlbcUous. 

Synontfmes. — Tj^f«t»Oo<  vel  6f^ui»0'/<,*  et  I'w*- 
tVKTiffi  ( Oracorum;)  tiierebiulims,  (  Lutmo- 
rtim  :)  aJbotin  vel  albotes,|  schera  et  botsor^ 
(  Arulionim  ;  J  lenTimthu«!,  f  Il'(.\»7/i</",  Turner, 
Lurry,  I'Untk;)  epmyttis,  (  .Sa«i«gti ;  J  pso- 
ride  crustacee,  ( Ahbert ;)  erbsenblattein, 
(Teutoniit  src.  Flenck;)  eitemde  flechte,  fsee. 
SprengtliJ  papulous  scall ;  ulcerated  tetter. 

By  the  term  with  which  Willan  chose  to  desig- 
nate this  disease  he  lost  hold  of  the  thread  which 
ted  us  to  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
concerning  it.  In  the  syiu)nymy  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  recover  it,  thus  to  connect  ancient 
exprience  with  modem  observation,  the  only 
substantial  use  of  learning. 

The  eruption  m  this  disease  consists  of  large 
round  pustules  gemnally  distinct  and  sparingly 
scattered,  pach  having;  a  hard,  red,  elevated 
base,  terminating  in  a  thick,  hard,  gre<mish  or 

*  '*  Some  will  have  the  dcDominatioo  from  the 
likeacis  of  the  putlale  to  the  fruit  oi  the  terebiuthM. 
Othtrs,  m'ah  mors  rMtsn,  md  it  IfiMtt.  cieer, 
vhidiHsosMwlMtflsnaables."  Tvmtr,  Vide  Hipp. 
Bptdent.  lib.  iJ.  sect.  11}  De  Himwr.  xi.  1 ;  Oalsa. 
in  Eseg.  diet.  Hipp,  iiem  Commeat.  3,  De  (lumaf. 
et  Coiufoent.  4,  in  lib.  vi.  Epidem.^  ^^in.  1.  tv. 
c.  4 ;  lib.  ii.  t»trab.  iv.   c.  bJ ;   F<>-.s.  CEc. 

p.  615,  616;  M.  Aurtl.  So  v.  \.  de  Hpiii^ctid. 
part.  li.  (oatr.  3;  Dioicoridr^  .\le%and.  vidi-  (tddHi 
de6n.  Med.    Oribat.  hb.  vii.  Sytaop.  cxxxvt. 

t  From  liri  and  tS(,  so  called,  according  to  Mme, 
becaase  the  afaptioD  &rat  appeared,  or  only  ap- 
peared, by  night,  and,  according  to  other*,  becauM 
It  warn  moat  tionblesome  at  night.  But  «h»tsv«r  be 
the  rtassB  of  the  etymology,  it  ii  plain.  Iram  the 
deaeriptioB  of  this  eruption  left  us  by  the  beat  aSH 
thoritie*,  that  it  contisted  of  phlyzacioiu  pustules. 
Vide  Hipp.  Prorrhet.  2,  Ilr  Inh  rii  Affect.  ;  CeUiit, 
lib.  V.  c.  "ZB,  »eci.  15,  I'  lul  .K^iii  l.b.  iv.  cap.  9; 
Oribaa.  Synop*.  lib.  vd.  <  .  \ 
translated  the  term  by  ttrm  or  u-hera,  aud  iomrtiiiK-a 
hoUor,  (/tvicetin.  hb.  iv.  feo.  vii.  torn.  iii.  c.  1,) 
which  laat  being  of  tiie  aame  etymology  reatored  it 
to  its  aatotai  coaaesion  with  terwuntluu.  Acta* 
ariiu,  as  it  appears  to  as  with  liiile  show  of  reason* 
insists  on  a  distinction  between  epinj/ctU  and  ler- 
mmthui,  (Metb.  Med.  lib.  ii.  c  11,  12.)  Some 
auihora,  btaring  cntiniy  epon  tht  derivation  of 
epiuyctis,  have  Bosa  led  ialo  the  miatake  «f  Masi> 
dcriQg  it  the  SMue  as  tht  aitlcaria  lalenw  sa  snot 
which  SennertttS  very  properly  corrects. 

\  Pallop.  I.  de  Morb.  Gall,  c.  5,  torn.  i.  p.  68S. 
$  Avicenn.  lib.  iv.  fen.  3,  t.  i.  and  f.  7,  t.  iii. 
c.  1  i  Uenaler  de  Uerpete,  p.  30  ^  Roiiatel  de  Mer* 
peie*  i9t* 
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daik-colourtHl  Hcwb,  whirh,  falling  ofr,  l«vtt 
Ct'nerally  a  Iivitl  nd  8|x>l  of  lonp  r  or  shnrtw 
(iur^toii,  8oint5tiiut!<i  a  superhiial  cicamx,  mure 
nurely  an  ulcer,  seldom  a  tubercle. 

This  eruption  is  frvqucotly  ctmfined  to  the 
eKtremities,  appearitt^  most  commonly  on  the 
lev;>,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tlii^hs,  arras,  and 
ioreHnBi  fre(|ueiiily  on  the  abdooiea,  oatat, 
IttlttlMir  fet?ion,  neck,  and  front  jnzt  of  llw 
chest,  riiirls-  on  the  facf  or  xalp^  and  wry 
aeklom  occupies  tiie  whole  body. 

The  pwtules  sonetiines  breu  out  togedier 

hi  huccessivp  rnips  ;  hut  mm  rally  they  ap]x>ar, 
go  through  their  progress,  and  terminate,  inde- 
(lendently  of  each  olbeTp  tome  being  on  ttie 
declim>  w  h:l<i  others  are  appearing. 

'rius  eruption  is  sometimes,  but  nul  s'-'itToily, 
accompanied  with  fever;  it  is  more  frequently 
aUended  with  rKstl«s»nvss,  a  state  of  general  irri- 
tation or  eretliism,  and  slcepleas  nji;hts.  Mor- 
bid phenomena  produced  by  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal irritation,  as  anoiexiat  tfu:.,  almoat  alwayg 
appear  during  the  cQune  of  the  eruption.  Some- 
Uini  >  ft  v»  r.  aiixit  t\ ,  m m  nil  distress,  and 
y»im  of  the  limbs  pa>cede  the  eruption,  wbicii 
subaide  on  ita  aftpeannee.  If  the  puattilet  be 
abuiitirmt,  lluikly  t,  \  iulc-nlly  lutlatnt'il,  and 
acquire  a  great  SI zf,  considerable  ^vnl|ltoIIlatlc 
fafanieMition  may  be  present;  and  if  they  ulce- 
rate, are  slow  in  ihvir  prrr.TCss,  and  of  long 
continuance,  emaciauoii,  debility,  and  re]{ular 
paroxysms  of  hectic  fever  aupeirene. 

Kach  pustule  generally  cotomenoes  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed red  inflamed  point,  which  becomes 
gradually  raised,  and  in  i\w  course-  of  a  few 
dajs  toquives  a  size  varying  £roin  that  of  a 
lentil  to  that  of  a  sixpence;  their  apex  is  soon 
obscnt'd  to  point  with  pu^,  whilst  the  base 
contmues  bara,  circumscribed,  and  of  a  bright 
led  colour;  aft  the  end  of  three  or  four  days 
the  pus  drips,  and  scabs,  more  or  less  thirk,  are 
fiNTUied,  which,  when  they  Ml,  kave  spot^i  of  a 
dark  red  colour.  The  pustules  vary  in  stae, 
from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  sixix'ncp 
or  larger.  They  are  generally  distuiti,  but 
sometimes  they  form  irreguhtr  dutten.  Their 
development  is  fre<iuently  accompanied  with 
very  acute  stinging  pains,  similar  to  what  pre- 
cedes erytipeias,  or  the  lierpet  zoster. 

From  ihia  their  usual  course  considemble 
denatbn  is  sometimes  observed.  Titetr  pro- 
gress is  sometimes  tt  iliously  slow  and  imiier- 
fect.  Suppuration  in  some  cases  is  establuuied 
rapidly,  and  in  others  it  is  only  effisctuat  after 
many  days;  sometimes  the  pus  is  in  very  small 
quantity,  occupying  only  the  apex  of  the  pus- 
tule, the  base  temaininK  btooia,  hard,  ana  ui» 
flamed ;  sometimes,  more  »*sppcially  on  the 
hands  and  ft-ct,  tlie  pus  raises  the  cuticle  over 
•II  the  extent  of  the  pustule,  LMVing  it  the 
appearance  of  a  bleb  or  bulla.  Some  of  the 
pustules  are  occasionally  resolved,  thai,  white 
scabs  fomiing  succe>sively  over  their  surface; 
aomefimes  ulceratious,  more  or  less  deep,  suc- 
ceed tfie  pustules,  especially  those  seated  on  die 
lower  extremities,  or  such  as  follow  scarlatina 
or  small-pox,  aud  sometimes  slight  indurations 
succeed  to  the  icalis.  The  pustules  aie  not 
always  distinct,  but  somctines  as  it  were  coii> 


fluent,  and  though  ganeially  accompanied  widi 

a  burning,  itching  or  stiiigmg  pain,  they  are 
also  Nomctimos  entirely  free  front  any  painful 
sensation. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  term  pus- 
tule was  pro|)erly  applied  to  the  eruption  of 

ecthyma,  which  su)t|M)ses  an  active  influro- 
mation  and  suppurative  adioa  to  constitute 
the  eaaence  of  the  disease, — a  supposition  in- 
consistent witJi  the  Niate  of  system  e\i^tiii_'  in 
all  cases  as  tiie  predisponcnt  <au&e  of  this  dis- 
ease; and  it  has  been  asaerted  that  a  minute 
examination  does  actually  disclos;c  a  ^tate  of 
veHjiels  differing  materially  from  such  m  action ; 
that,  instead,  a  lesion  of  some  mmute 
take>  place  ill  each  S(>ot  of  ecthyma,  and  a 
kmd  of  pt'lechiaf  are  thus  productd.  But  from 
some  cause,  depending  eitlier  on  a  minor 
degree  of  debility  of  the  system  to  that  in 
wluch  the  petechias  remain  quiescent,  or  on  a 
greater  degree  of  irritability  of  the  skm,  at- 
tempts are  made  to  repair  the  mischief  by  the 
vesseb  of  the  part,  and  inflamraatory  action 
takes  place.  Trie  minute  vessel  thus  ru)itiirt-<l 
itas  its  exUavasated  contents  mixed  with  the 
coatnilable  lymph  poured  out  by  the  vessela 
lal.ourint;  t(;  rr\mr  the  mist  liief.  and  the  mixed 
fluids,  dryiii!^'  on  the  spot,  form  the  minuter 
scabs.  But  the  constitntioo  being  unequal  to 
carrying  through  the  process  in  a  healthy  man- 
ner, irregular  attempts  at  suppuration  take 
place,  and  the  bulk  of  the  scab  is  usually 
surrounded  by  and  partly  mixed  with  a  minute 
portion  of  ilUformeid  pus,  which,  dryinsr,  in- 
creases die  bulk  of  the  scab.  Many  of  the 
minute  vessels  concerned  in  this  process  betng 
too  relaxed,  their  secretion  is  mixed  with  and 
dee[)ly  toloured  by  red  globule-i,  which  escape 
under  the  increased  action,  llie  scab  now  be- 
comes a  cause  of  irritation  to  the  suiim  on 
which  its  basis  rests;  the  bloody  [mruhnt 
secretion  increases,  becomes  inspissated,  and 
attached  to  die  mass;  ulceration  padually  de- 
stroys the  surroundin;?  cutis,  and  the  mar'^n 
of  Miuiid  skin  becomes  elevated  aiid  tluckened. 
The  scab,  by  the  continuance  of  this  prooesSy 
t>  gradually  elevated  and  rapidly  enlarge^),  a 
freMier  and  broader  nng  of  yrrowth  being  added 
to  Its  bajiis  e>*ery  three  or  tour  days.* 

litis  iufceoious  aoooonl  of  the  (wooess  of  the 
eruption  of  ecthyma  is  not  m  strict  aooord- 
ance  with  the  phenomena,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  many  respects  at  variance  with 
them  i  it  tests  in  its  chief  points  u|ian  supptv- 
sitions  purely  gratuitnn.^,  for  it  ha.s  ypt  to  be 
ascertained,  and  we  are  inclined  to  den^-  it, 
that  even  peteebiK  are  nothing  more  than  rup- 
tures of  minute  vessels;  and  it  is  directly  cotr- 
tradicted  by  oUier  observers  who  havti  cixauiuied 
attentively  the  structure  of  die  pustules  of  ec- 
thyma at  the  different  stages  of  their  pragresa. 
According  to  them,  in  their  fir$t  state  m  red 
elevations,  there  e\i>ts  only  a  vitscular  injev  tion 
with  a  round  circumscribed  tumefiictu>n  of  the 
skin ;  that,  in  their  tecotud  state,  a  miaiu 
fjuantity  of  purulent  serosily  is  (leposil»>l, 
under  the  epidermis,  at  their  summit,  more 
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rarely  over  all  their  surfioc;  that,  in  their  (Idnl 
state,  a  substance  of  Ute  nature  of  a  fiUsie 
nembfaae  is  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the 
elevation,  which  is  evidently  pHrforatcd  ;  that, 
m  the  J'iiurth  state,  after  this  siibstiiiice  has 
been  extracted  and  the  epidermis  removed,  the 
pustule  api)ears  in  tlie  form  of  a  little  cup 
surrounded  with  a  hard  broad  border;  and  that, 
in  their  last  and  stale,  the  holder,  during 
tlie  following  days,  gradually  disap])ears,  whilst 
a  small  cicatrix  is  funned  under  the  scab,  lite 
centre  of  which  is  sunk  into  the  point  where 
theperfotation  had  beeu  observed.* 
Ine  phlyzacious  pustules  of  ecthjmui  may  be 

dev«!o|H-<l  in  the  ht-altliie-^t  body  by  the  loral 

application  of  certain  irritating  substances. 
'rhm  tartar  emetic,  in  powder  or  in  ointment, 

riAcr  tlic  manner  of  Autenrii  tli .  is  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  them;  and  tlie  same  has  been 
ohaeired  of  ceitain  pulverulent  matters,  as 
metallic  powders,  sugar,  and  lime,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  being  frequently  st  t  ii  in  masons 
and  grocers.  But  it  is  more  coinmonly  met 
with  as  n  .symptom  and  iflfct  o{  ii  general 
disordered  suiie  ol  boU),  or  a  symputhctic  con- 
sequence of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  some 
internal  organ.  Hence  it  has  been  observed 
to  supervene  upon  unusual  fittigue,  long  con- 
tinued cvertion,  much  night-watching,  great 
mental  anxiety,  and  strong  nuxal  affections : 
and  it  has  been  moat  fiequendy  observed  in 

Eersons  who  have  injured  tlu-ir  constitutions 
y  previous  excesses,  by  die  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors;  or  who  have  suffered  inconsequence 
of  deficient  nourishment,  or  iniuhole>ome 
food,  or  surleibi ;  whose  healdi  lias  been  im- 
paired by  dwelling  in  dark,  dump,  coUi,  and 
clo-e  habitation"* ;  or  by  habits  of  sloili  and 
unt  leaiuiess;  or  whose  constitutions  have  hviin 
debilitated  by  the  effects  of  malignant  fevers, 
as  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina.  Hence 
it  is  favoured  by  a  moist  and  cold  atmosphere, 
though  It  oitnrs  ninst  frequently  in  spring 
and  summer ;  and  is  met  with  frequently  in 
infimis,  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  in  women, 
more  especially  during  pregnancy,  or  w!iil>t 
suckling,  or  coexisting  with  amenorrhoea; 
and  is  frequent  in  lai^e  cities,  hospitals, 
prisons,  ^rarrisons,  work-^hops,  and  rnanuf;ti 
tones.  I'ur  tlie  same  reason  it  is  so  oi'tett 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  disorders,  wuli  loss  of  ai)petitr, 
in  in  the  epigastrium,  irregularity  of  tiic 
wels,  lassitude,  headach,  &c.;  and  has  been 
observed  frequently  coexistitig  with  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  with  such  concomitant 
symptoms  as  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  phary  nx  ; 

and  has  soinelimes  bet-n  observed  lo  be  tntical 
in  acute  ga»trv~aUcrUif.  In  predisposed  ha>- 
bits,  trifling  local  irritation  will  produce  it,  as 
leech-bite  ,  n  i!  even  the  friction  of  the  clodies; 
so  that  some  authors  have  remarked  the  pua- 
taks  to  be  frequently  sealed  under  the  wrist- 

*  EMmw,  DictioiuMifa  lis  Midedna  et  Chi* 
furgie  PiaU4|aa.~Ok.  Xt,  AmiBm,  BmI  sar  VSt- 
tbyma,  Paris,  1897. 
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bands  and  collar  of  the  shirt,  the  waistband 
of  the  breeclies,  and  at  the  gartering-place 
above  the  knee. 

TlKni'-h  the  eruption  of  ecthvma  pre- 
serves lis  character  with  coui|)iU"ative  constaocyy 
and  is  one  of  thosu  cutaneous  affections  the 
least  ronvertihle  and  dis]>osed  to  pass  into 
others,  u  sometimes  developes  itself  in  the 
exacerbations  of  other  inflammations  of  the 
Skinj  as  in  Ucfien,  prurigo,  scabies,  and  lariof/t, 
but  shews,  in  general,  a  closer  connexion  with 
Jtwumuli. 

Though  such  is  the  general  appearance, 
course,  and  causes  of  this  disease,  they  admit, 

as  we  have  noticed,  of  considenilile  divei-sitv, 
sutticient,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  jus- 
tiQr  a  diviaiott  of  the  genus  into  several  species ; 
and  though  up  prefer  the  specificalKm  of 
Willan  and  Bateman  to  that  of  Alibert, 
(psoris  cruttacen  aeutu  and  p$orii  eriutaeea 
chrnnicu,)  as  bein?  more  tnie,  precise,  and 
practical,  we  shall  veiHure  U|K)ii  u  slight  alte- 
ruion  (if  tiie  name  of  one  species,  so  as  to 
make  them  all  more  distinct  and  consistent ; 
an<l  shall  add  to  the  genus  the  syphilitic  form 
of  the  disease.  The^  following  will  dieielbiie 
be  our  arrangement. 

1.  Kcthyma  vulgare, 

2.  Ecthyma  uifnntile. 

3.  i'k:tiiyma  luridum. 

4.  Ecthyma  fthrile. 

5.  Kftliyma  si/i>fiilitifum. 

1.  Ecthj/ma  vulgare. — Sj/n.  Epinyctis  vul- 
garis (Sauvaget);  Psoris  emsteeea  acuta 
(Alibrrt):  Kcthyma  aigii  (Rat/cr);  die  ge- 
wiiiiiiliclie  eitemdc  tlechte  (Teuionic^ ). 

1  n  this  species  of  ecthyma,  gennally  after 
some  days  of  lanq'unr  nnfi  gcnemi  oppression, 
of  loss  of  sirenmli  and  appetite,  of  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  functions,  of  headach, 
of  pains  in  the  bowels  or  of  tlie  limbs,  and 
after  less  refreshing  nights,  with,  more  rarely, 
redness  and  inilaininatmn  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  sore-throat  from  erysi|>clatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  pharynx,  an  eniption,  aeoom- 
panied  widi  sharj)  stins^ing  |>;iins,  ap]K.'ars  on 
some  part  of  the  extremities,  or  on  the  neck, 
shoulders,  or  breast.  This  eniption,  which  is 
11  ually  completed  in  three  or  four  days,  con- 
sists of  small  red  circumscrilied  elevations  of 
the  skin,  not  yielding  or  disappearing  on  pre»> 
?nre ;  for  three  or  four  days  they  continue  to 
enlarge,  becoming  surrounded  with  an  in- 
flam^  areola,  whidh  is  hard  ti  l  circular, 
and  in  young  subjects  of  a  briglit  red  colour  ; 
having  suppurated  at  their  apex,  which  is  dis- 
tin<.;nishea  by  a  small  dark  point,  after  a  d.iy 
or  two  thcry  break,  discharging  tirst  pus  and 
afterwards  a  thhiner  fluid,  which  quickly  con- 
cretes into  dark-brown  or  ureem^h  scabs. 
The  constitutional  derangement  which  pre- 
ceded the  emplion  is  now  abated;  the  in- 
flarrii'd  areola  extends  itself,  becotniii':;  i:r,i(bi- 
ally  paler  as  it  enlaigei;  in  about  a  week, 
all  the  tKiin,  soreness,  and  inflammation  sub- 
side, and  the  scabs  soon  after  fall  ofl",  leaving 
no  mark  behind.  If  they  continue  adherent 
to  tihC  akin  for  a  longer  time,  which  some- 
times  happcm,  they  leave,  when  detadied, 
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a  U«rk-r«d  ipot,  oTf  ittore  aeldom,  a  super- 
ficia)  dctttriz,  in  siwi«s^bliiig  thos«  of  nnall- 

pnx,  hut  li      »lc,  j>.     If  tlic   jmstuleS  he  sitll- 

aieii  111  the  neighbourbcxMl  of  lymphutic  glands, 
these  latter  toawtiniM  become  iwoUen  and  in- 

flaniifd. 

The  whole  prooe>is  of  i\m  efU}»uon,  in  ge- 
Mialy  occupies  from  seven  to  fourtoe.i  day^, 
and  one  eraption  frequently  completes  the 

disease. 

This  species  is  toost  t  uiniiiDnlv  met  with  in 
Bprlll^  and  summer;  it  itSect$  principally 
young  ]u^)|)le  and  adulls,  and  is  occasionally 
oliM  nul  Id  women  during  gestation.  Il  fr«'- 
qitently  follows  excessive  &iigiie»  severe  or 
prolonged  eiertion,  ntff;lit-«at€)ting,  none- 
tondtnL:,  anxiety,  vexation.  ;iiid  otliir  cinKtiuns 
of  mind,  errors  of  diet,  and  mdulgence  at 
table.  It  appeals  to  be  very  much  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  digestive  or^tis,  htit 
seems  to  dt'initd  upoa  somethmg  more  than 
ibeir  nit  rt>  derangement.  It  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Bateraaii,  by  a  state  of  di.strr^«! 
of  the  constitution.  It  is  also  sometimes  ob- 
served a*  critical  of  acute  gastro-enteritis. 

In  general,  this  species  does  not  stand  much 
in  need  of  the  interference  of  art.  CJentle, 
cooling,  an<l  saline  purgatives,  as  senna, 
manna,  and  tartarued  soda  or  potass;  acidu- 
lous dUuent  drinks,  as  whey;  ano  light,  cooling 
(lift,  afT^in!  ain|>U'  lucuis  of  cure.  In  robust, 
sangume,  or  plethoric  subjects,  a  small  blood- 
lettinff  aooelentes  the  pcogieas  of  the  eruption, 
nnd  if'TKlers  these  nifan't  more  effic;iciou'«.  If 
much  irritation  and  restlessness  be  present, 
and  much  local  uneasiness,  the  tejiid  bath  is 
the  siirfst  means  of  atlbrdin{r  rtlief.  If  tlie 
aUiuc:  uvacuatian.s  are  unhealtiiy,  five-  ^."ains  of 
the  pulv.  hydrargyr.  cum  creta  may  be  taken 
at  bed-time,  with  a  few  grains  of  Dover's  pow- 
der, but  even  this  is  seldom  necessary.  The 
dilated  sulphuric  acid,  simple  or  aromatic, 
is  a  good  tonic  as  the  disease  declines.  If  the 
local  af&ction  demands  anytmtment,  an  emol- 
lient poultice  is  tlif  best. 

3.  Eclhjfim  iit/'uHtUe. — Syn.  Termintlii  neo- 
natorum— SchiUolasen,  Teatonice,  (  Plenck.) 

In  iDfaut-.  of  a  rriiistitution  nulundly  weak, 
or  disordered  by  bad  or  uisutbcient  suckling, 
or  by  being  brought  up  by  hand  upon  food 
not  suited  to  the  powers  of  tlicir  dic'estion, 
a^i  eruption  of  phlyzacious  pustules  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence. 

In  this  ?5pf'cir."»,  the  fornier,  the  eruption 
IS  partial,  chieiiy  aflectuig  uuc  particular  part 
of  the  body,  mdt  u  i"  the  former  aUo,  several 
pustules  may  appear  togetli^ ;  but  more  com- 
monly the  disease  consists  of  a  succe.'tsive 
eruption  of  individual  pustules,  by  which  its 
dumtioD  is  sometimes  extended  to  seveial 
months.  The  pustules  are  first  observed  near 
t'le  >;roins,  on  the  ubdonien  near  the  umbilicus, 
near  the  axillce,  and  on  the  thitjhs  or  nates ; 
sometimes  they  are  not  confined  to  die  trunk 
and  extremities,  but  nho  occupy  the  face  and 
scalp.  The  course  and  progiesii  of  each  in- 
dividual pustule  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ecthyma  vulgcre,  but  they  are  in  general  more 
irregular  in  thetr  site,  a  large  being  frequently 


observed  by  the  side  of  a  very  small  one ;  ihenr 
form  is  circutar,  but  they  vary  moee  in  cokmr, 

beinc  soinetinies  of  a  bright  red,  sometimes  of 
an  aia«uauihiue,  and  sonietuues  of  a  livid 
colour,  according  to  the  strength  or  wcakncsa 
of  the  infant.  Ilie  pTi'«tulcs  of  this spwtes  an* 
mure  disposal  (1  to  suppuiiiie  extensively,  and 
more  apt  to  terminate  in  ulcerations,  wiikli  in 
weakly  infants  heal  imperfectly,  being  covered 
In-  a  thin,  filmy  cicatrix,  easily  re-opening  or 
aoraded,  marked  by  a  peculiar  puckering  of 
the  surrounding  skin,  in  some  seme  cases, 
generally  only  to  be  found  amongst  die  moat 

indigent,  taurjreii'xis  eschars  and  ik-ep  slouuli- 
iug  ulcers,  similar  to  those  of  eryaipcUu  ia/itM- 
tUe^  are  not  uncommon  terminations  or  the 
l)Ustu!es  of  this  sjiecies.  Ocrn>Kin.'illy,  also, 
alter  threatening  suppuration,  the  pustules 
gndually  diminish  and  terminate  by  a  sueoe^ 
sion  of  desquamations. 

Die  proct;ss  by  which  an  inipro|jer  iiounsh- 
nent  developes  this  disease  appears  to  consist 
not  only  in  a  deranged  state  of  dige«tic*ii  and 
asMiailation,  but  also  in  the  production  of  ludam- 
matory  aHections  of  the  alimentary  canal;  far 
chronic  iiiHammations  of  the  d^estivc  organs 
are  frequently  ol>served  in  ooonection  with  this 
eruption.  Uut  all  the  chronic  derangements 
of  the  abdominal  organs  of  m£uils  are  capable 
of  inducing  dlis  eruption,  and  hence  pbl,vza» 
Clous  pustules  are  (oinniou  symptoms  of  the 
marasmus  which  depends  upon  obstruction  of 
the  mesenteric  glands.  Cold  and  moismre  ap- 
pear frrfpiently  to  furnish  the  ex(  itin  '  r  ,i  ;s<fs 
of  this  eruption.  According  to  Pleuck,  it  lias 
sometimes  prevailed  epidemically. 

The  trf  it'ii'-'it  if  tins  spe<:ics  consists  in 
changing  Uic  nurse  or  la  altering  her  milk  by 
diet  or  medicines^  or  in  adanting  die  diet  of  tbs 
child  to  the  powers  of  its  digestion.  For  this 
last  purpose,  asses*  milk,  goats*  milk,  and 
whey  afford  very  useful  resources.  The  air, 
exercise,  and  clothing  of  the  patient  also  de> 
serve  attention.  In  mild  apenents,  as  castoiw 
oil,  manna,  and  majnesia,  with  mild  mer- 
curial alteratives  and  soda,  and,  if  there  be 
any  iieverishneBs  or  ftetfutness,  smal}  doaes  of 
nitrate  of  potass  and  the  tepid  bath,  ttie  iiu-di- 
cal  treatment  consists.  As  soon  as  it  can  be 
borne,  the  femim  tartarisatam,  given  in  saall 
doses,  affords  a  convenipnt  alterative  and  tonir. 
Tlie  chloniret  of  potsiss  and  the  pyrt>kgneous 
acid,  both  in  small  doses,  are  said  to  have 
been  found  particularly  serviceable  in  t'ii< 
eruption,  as,  also,  the  I'eruvian  balsaui  and 
sulphate  of  quinia.  Nor  is  the  local  treameot 
of  the  pustules,  if  large,  unimpntant.  If 
tliere  be  much  pain  or  irriution,  fomentations  of 
the  decoction  of  poppy-heads  frequently  afford 
relief;  in  supeificial  ulcers,  with  profuse  aori- 
mooious  diacnaige  and  ildlu^p»  weak  solmions 
of  chlorine  or  ^oiBte  of  line  are  most  imM 
applicatioiis. 

3.  Beihvma  luridum,  —  5y«.  Tcraindms 
( Anctor.  Var.);  Psorido  crustacZ-o  sordid* 
(Alibtrt)  ;  ecthyma  chronique  f  liaytr). 

An  eruption  of  large  phl3rxacious  pustules, 
snmetrinc5  acquiring  a  very  considerable  sire, 
having  tlieir  base  bard,  elevated,  of  a  dark 
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livid  red  coNmr,  and  continninijf  highly  in- 
flamed, c\  fu  after  scabbing  lakiis  place ;  slow 
in  their  prog[ress,  extensiWly  distnbuted  over 
the  body,  and  i^nerally  connected  with  a  state 
of  cachexy ;  these  circumfltances  afford  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  this  species  of  ecthyma, 
which,  thmigfa  in  dii&rent  stageSf  ia  aocuntely 
wpreKnted  in  Piste  Ktttr.  of  Bateman's 
Delineations,  and  in  Plate  i  in  of  Aiibt  rt. 

The  piutule  of  this  species  is  more  analo- 
gous to  an  i11<conditioned  boil,  beinf  more  ex- 
tensive  and  prominent  than  is  nsxia!  in  ccthvma. 
Suppuration  u  seldom  completed  in  less  than 
eight  or  ten  days,  when  the  pustules  bmk  and 
discharge  a  curdy,  sanimis.  or  bloody  fluid, 
which  IS  soon  converted  into  liard  dark  scabs, 
and  these  are  t'ncirclod  with  a  liard  violet  or 
livid  red-coloured  areola.    The  smface  covtrt'd 
by  tlie  scabs  is  slow  in  healing,  and  the  ulcera- 
tion sometimes  extends  beyond  the  lioiitsof 
the  pustule ;  but  die  alcenued  cavity  is  soon 
filled  lip  wMi  Haird  dailc-coloured  scabs,  firmly 
attaclird,  sfldoni  se])ar.itin<j  for  many  weeks, 
sometimes  not  for  moatbs.  Thoi^h  the  ulcera- 
tkm  extends,  it  is  always  surrounded  by  a  deep 
seated  hardness  and  by  a  dark  inflamed  bord<  r, 
and,  when  not  covered  by  a  scab,  which  some- 
times happens  if  they  have  been  removed  by 
violence,  tedious  ulcers,  with  canon's  cdvjes, 
discharging  a  sanious  pus,  are  ofleo  the  coii^- 
quence.    When  the  scabs  fall  off,  dark  red- 
colotirt'd  patches,  or  cicatric ts  of  a  violot  red 
colour,  remain  for  a  considerable  time  over  the 
parts  which  have  been  occupied  by  the  pus- 
tules.   Sometimes  the  pustules  are  Ion?  sta- 
tionary, and  do  not  proceed  to  suppuration, 
but   are  followed    by  tulierc'ts  of  a  violet 
colour;  these  may,  however,  ultimately  pro- 
ceed to  tnpiMiratioa  and  ulceration,  and  Uius 
leave  irregular  cicatrices  in  the  skin.    In  this 
species  the  pustules  are  more  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other's  progiess,  and  may  ooatmue 
to  succeed  one  another  without  any  ordt  r  for 
several  months.   They  are  ofti  n  attended  with 
extreme  pmn  end  soraness,  cenerally  without 
fever;  but  sometimes  considt-nibic  constitu- 
Uouai  irritation  i<(  present,  and  in  protracted 
ouMS  hectic  fever :  in  some  cases  iJw  lespim- 
tion  is  remarkably  affected. 

Ecthyma  luridum  is  always  a  symptomatic 
affection,  a  consequence  of  cachectic  disorder 
of  the  habit.  For  this  i-eason,  it  prevails  most 
during  the  winter  season,  and  is  most  eom- 
nionly  met  with  amongst  persons  advanced  in 
Ufie,  or  amongst  those  whose  coustkutions  have 
been  bvohen  down  hy  roisfiwlunes  or  impra- 
dence.  Hence  the  indigent  who  inhabit  (lark, 
damp,  and  narrow  streets  and  cellars,  whose 
means  and  habits  seldom  allow  Aem  the 
comforts  of  cleanlinpss ;  pri«ioners  confined 
to  dark  and  dreary  dungeons,  tilthy,  squalid, 
and  ill-fed  ;  tiio^  who  have  been  exposed 
to  great  hardships  and  liard  labour ;  or 
those  who  have  been  compcUt-d  to  Uve  upon 
unwholesome  food,  particularly  such  as  is 
hard,  diy,  smokedf  and  salted ;  and  such  as 
have  abased  their  health  by  an  irregular  life, 
perticuhriy  dioie  eddioied  to  the  use  of  anient 


spirits,  are  most  frequently  the  suhiects  of 
this  disease.  The  state  of  body  wluch  pre- 
pares for  this  disease  may  also  be  produced 
oy  previous  diseases,  as  in  febrile  affec- 
tions, when  the  cure  or  the  crisis  has  been 
imperfect;  and  in  this  way  it  occurs  very 
frequently  as  e  sequel  of  scarlatina,  measles, 
and  small-pox. 

The  cs-^pntial  point  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ecthyma  luridum  consists  in  correcting  the 
leulty  state  of  habit  ufxm  wbidi  this  disease 
de:ii ufi  ,  and  thi'^  object,  the  curp  of  the 
cacliexy,  IS  not  to  bt  aliaiueU  by  any  one  sim- 

Ele  roWMxl  of  treatment,  but  by' t!ie  com- 
ination  of  several, — neither  by  ile[)urafives, 
nor  alteratives,  nor  tonics,  but  by  a  happy 
adaptation  and  adjustment  of  them  all.  Tne 
experienced  physician  knows,  that  to  j-enew 
and  regenerate  the  organizing  and  or^^aniziible 
fluids  of  the  body,  before  proffering  a  supply 
it  is  necessary  to  excite  a  demand,  and  tnat 
to  give  vigour  and  activity  to  the  function  of 
nutrition,  it  is  useful  to  duniiush  the  volume 
of  the  nutriuve  fluid ;  that,  whilst  in  this  way 
activity  is  given  to  the  process  of  nutrition, 
care  slunild  be  taken  to  modify,  by  the  proper 
U2>e  of  alicmUves,  the  action  of  the  organs, 
by  whose  united  functions  the  nutritive  flnid 
is  cre:U(-tl ;   and   that    these  artion>  ninv 
peifonned  satisfactorily  and  etfeclually,  it  is 
necessary  by  stimubmts  or  tonics  to  supiK)rt  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  until  the  new, 
fresh,  and  healthy  blood  is  of  itself  capble 
of  doinj;  so.    In  these  three  intentions,  the 
indicaticms  of  the  cure  of  cachexy  consist. 
Tlierefore,  in  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, mild  cooliii'.;  ])iir,',ttives,  or  very  small 
repeated  bloodlettings,  (from  twotofour  ounces,) 
and  light  nutritious  diluting  drinks,  are  good 
preparatory  measures  ;  whilst  any  di'.trcvsing 
irritation  may  be  relieved  by  opiates,  the  action 
of  any  organ  which  is  dcnrient  may  he  soli- 
cited or  modified  liy  its  appropriate  ^pcrific 
Stimulus,  and  the  \igour  of  all  mav  be  in- 
creased by  exalting  imificially  that  o^  the  ner. 
voii?  yy-stem.    From  thi?i  view  the  praclitiuner 
will  rcudily  understand  the  applicatiou  of  such 
remedies  Its  sarsapanlla,  gnaiacum,  and  tanXo 
acum;  of  saline  mineral  waters;  of  antimony 
and  metcury,  either  alone  or  as  they  are  more 
conveniently  united  in  IMummer's  pill;  of  ve- 
getable and  mineral  acids,  of  decoction  of 
cinchona,  of  sulphate  of  quinin,  and  chaly- 
beates ;  of  the  fresh  and  sea-water  tepid  bath 
and  oold  sea-battui^;  of  whey,  asses'  milk, 
milk  diet;  o{  food,  light,  nutntive,  and  easy 
of  dicrostinn  ;   of  uiue  in  small  quantities 
of  gentle  exercise  in  ojten  diy  air;  of  warm 
clothing;  and,  as  much  as  may  be  possible, 
of  quiet  and  repose  of  mind, 

liie  local  treatment,  when  the  state  of  the 
pustules  demands  it,  consists  in  emollient  ap* 
lications  and  softening  plasters  to  favour  a 
enign  suppumtive  process;  but  when  they 
shew  any  malignant  appearance  or  dispoaitkm 
to  gangrene,  it  is  best  arrested  hy  nitrate  of 
silver  in  floluti(m,  the  butter  of  antimony,  or 
cMilie  poneh. 
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4.  Et'ifii/inujihrUt  .  'Stfii.  FLclhyma  caclitic- 
ticum  (  fUiteiutin )  ;  ISiins  c  mstaOM  acuta 
(A/Hurl );  Kclhyiua  ai^u  (  Rui/tr). 

After  fehriK-  s\  iiiptoiiis  of  iwo  or  thref  cl:iy«i* 
Continuanre,  aecoin)mnied  l»y  lKnid:ich,  pain* 
of  ib«  liinl>s,  lo<^s  of  appeliie,  flisortlered  di> 
gestion,  irrc^vilanly  of  tne  bowels,  great  r«st- 
lessiifss.  and  sMpiftinifs  delirium,  ilnn'  ajv 
|»eani  an  erupt  ton  of  oumerous  and  scattered 
plilyzacious  pnstulM,  oenerally  smaller  than  in 
till  oilu  I  ^[j'  (  I-  ^,  TIm-  |iu^tul(  s  aic  ( oinmimlv 
tirsi  obsenf<i  uikju  the  extreiuitie;*,  to  whicli, 
either  dispersed  or  clustered  together  in  irre* 
iT'ilar  |>;i1fhrx,  t!u'v  nrf  «»onietiine«i  roTifintd; 
but  they  abo  Irequenliy  appear  first  upon  lUe 
bieasi,  in  other  cases  on  the  forehead  ;  and 
somftmies  txtfTvl  ovpr  the  whole  tnink,  the 
iat-e,  and  liie  M  ulp.  The  eruption  of  the  pu.s- 
tulet  b  accwni^nieil  with  a  burning  stin^'ing 
sen<<ation,  or  with  itchine  or  linu.ling,  and  a 
great  desire  to  relieve  it  by  scnit*  hinjj.  After 
the  first  eruption  fresh  pustules  ct>ntinue  to 
break  out  oaiiv,  until  the  skin  is  thickly 
•tndded  with  toem ;  and  as  the  successive 
pustule^  i;<>  tliinuuli  ilii  ir  difTi  n^nt  stages  of 
inflammation,  suppuration,  and  desquama- 
tion, at  sHnilai'  fwriods  after  dtey  arise,  they 
are  net  cs-arily  si  »  n  under  all  these  conditions 
at  the  sawe  time;  tlie  rising  pustules  ex- 
hibiting a  brightF-red  hue  at  the  base,  which 
changes  to  a  j)ur])Ir'  or  chocolate  tinge  as  the 
inriammatiou  iii;(.liucs,  whilht  little  laminated 
scabs  are  formed  upon  their  tops  :  when  th^ 
fall  off,  a  dark  stain  is  left,  which  remains  for 
some  time.  The  pustules  which  occupy  the 
breast  and  ahdoineti  are  generally  less  pro- 
minent than  those  on  the  lace  and  anns,  coa- 
tain  less  matter,  tmd  terminate  mditr  in  scales 

than  scdiis.  Pu^iuic-*  may  continue  to  suc- 
ceed each  other,  in  the  manner  lust  described, 
for  several  weeks,  the  average  aumticQ  of  the 
di>.('as<:'  being  from  two  to  four  months,  Tlie 
best  representation  of  this  succies  of  ecthy- 
ma ia  that  in  Bateman^a  Dcuneaiions,  Pbie 

XLIV. 

On  the  ap{>eanu)ce  of  the  eruption  the  fe- 
brile symptotna  aie  diminished,  but  not  re- 
Tnov»  fl,  lor  a  st.ife  of  constitutional  irritation, 
of  cretiusm,  or  hectic,  continues  during  die 
progrett  of  the  disease,  which  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  gieat  languor,  and  by  much 
depression  both  of  the  spirits  and  muscular 
streiiL'th.  The  jiulse  is  generally  quick  and 
vmall;  the  skin  hot,  dry,  and  harsh;  the 
tongue  dry,  red,  and  glazed  ;  the  gums  tender, 
swollen,  and  bktdnii:  (.asily,  ^'0metimes  to  a 
considerable  extent;  and  there  is  generally  an 
inflamroaloiy  state  of  die  fauces  and  phaiynx, 
in  which  superficial  ulcerations  may  be  ob- 
served; this  inflammatory  state  sometimes 
extends  to  the  Schneiderian  membfuneand  con- 
junctiva-. The  lqis  and  Ibei  are  oecasaonall  j 
oedematous. 

The  ecthyma  febrile  is  always  a  sympto> 
matic  disease  depending  upon  an  intlammatory 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mal li,  and  connected  with  a  congestive  stale 
of  the  abdominal  circuUuion,  corresponding 


to  that  disorder  of  body  described  by  writers 
under  the  lenn  of  scorbutic  mcl^xy.  In  per- 
sons of  this  state  of  body  this  eruption  de- 
clares its«-lf  at  the  change  of  seaijon,  in  spring 
and  autumn,  fir<»m  ex|x>sure  to  inclemencies 
of  weather.  It  occun  moat  frequently  after  die 
body  has  arrtvod  at  Ml  matonty,  particularly 
in  those  debilitated  by  a  long  serie.'*  ot  ex- 
cesses;  and  it  is  occasionally  seen  ui  the 
crude  convalescence  of  gastntis  im^K-rii-t  t!y 
cured. 

lite  nature  of  the  ecthyma  febrile  afTofds 
satisfactory  indicauons  for  its  cure.  If  the 
eni]  lion  be  extensive,  the  local  inHaimnatioa 
M  \ero,  or  if  it  be  attended  witii  much  (ever, 
de|4etioa  by  Mnall  venesections,  by  lecctiea  to 
the  anus,  epigastrium,  or  hy)H>choiidriac  re- 
gions, or  by  cooling  saline  purgatives,  is  a  ne- 
cessary ineiisure  ;  whilst  the  set  retion  of  the 
liver  IS  to  be  solicited  by  mild  mercurial  alte- 
ratives, taking  care  to  prevent  their  affecting  the 
constitution, — a  circuinstiince,  however,  liable 
to  occur  in  this  disease,  even  firom  very  small 
doses.  Tlie  mercurial  alterative  may  be  com- 
bine<l  \\  illi  antiinoniuls,  as  the  .laim  s's  |  owdcr, 
or  with  Dover's  powder,  lliese,  with  the 
tepid  hath  if  there  be  much  irritation,  dilu^ 
tin;:  nriduloiis  drinks  and  light  diet,  con- 
stitute the  means  of  cure.  In  milder  c-ases, 
cooling  saline  puigativcs  and  acidulated  drinks 
\\\]],  in  ihe  <  ommrncement,  be  found  suf- 
hciciit;  and  when  the  febrile  symptoms  have 
akited,  the  Plummer's  pill  combined  with  a 
course  of  taraxacum  affofds  an  alterative  tieat- 
ment  of  great  \'alue. 

These  remedies  may  be  succeeded  by  the 
diluted  sulpliuric  acid  and  prepamlions  of 
cinchona,  as  soon  as  die  state  of  the  stomach 
admits  them,  TTie  warm  alkaline  or  salt-water 
baths  are  very  useful  subsidiary'  means,  and 
the  diet  throughout  idKrald  be  mild,  light,  easy 
of  digestion,  and  nutritious. 

NN  hen  the  pustules  are  the  seat  of  much 
pain,  of  itching,  or  vneashiessy  local  appli- 
cations are  of  considerable  use.  Of  thp«p  a 
solution  of  chlorate  of  soda  is  one  of  the  best. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  found  great  advantage  Amn 
the  following : 

R  Piun;bi  ucetatis, 
Add.  I^drocyan.  3iii. 
Ungucnd  cetacei,  5iii. 

M.  fiat  unguentum  partibus  cutis  nudis  ap- 
plicandum. 

The  mhyma  febrile  has  only  been  accu- 
rately described  by  Bateman,  Libert,  liew- 

son,*  and  Dr.  A.  T.  T]uini>r)ii.f 

5.  JCcthyma  sijphtltltcuin. —  ^siyn.  Syphilide 
pustuleuse  pblyzaciee  ( liayer,  Biett);  Pus- 
tular venereal  disease  (  Cormichad). 

Under  the  influence  of  the  venereal  virus, 
modified  no  doubt  by  some  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, natural  or  acquired,  an  ern])tion  of 
phlyzacious  pustules  is  frequently  obser^-ed ; 
and  which,  in  aclassification  founded  entirely  on 

•  The  North  Ameriam  Mediial  and  Surgical 
J.  iitnal,  January  1826. 
t  Batenan's  ByaQpsis,  7di  ediu  1829. 
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the  extenwl  characten  of  disease,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  ptarin.:  under  the  eonti?  rrthyma. 

rii<-  |^u^u^lt•^*  of  the  cctiiyma  s)'|[)hiliticum 
8U(  <  l  t  d  each  uther,are  generaJly  spMnngly scat* 
tci«  <i  and  distinct,  and  seldom  very  numerous, 
and  have  been  i)y  La^neau,  on  account  of 
ibeii  laige  siiey  compared  to  those  of  inmall- 
pox ;  they  are  most  frequently  seatetl  upon 
the  limbs,  and  especially  upon  the  lei^s ;  but 
they  have  been  observed  ujwn  every  part  of  the 
body.  They  first  appear  under  the  form  of  a 
livid  spot,  in  breadth  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  a  slulliiiL',  but  also  somctunt  s  laiv^'r  ; 
throughout  a  considerable  extent  ot  tins  s|>ut, 
the  epidermis  becomes  laised  and  gradual! v 
dislciidfil  by  n  '^Tcyisli  sero-puniltiil  fluid, 
wliiist  the  tumcfdCUOn  slowly  nicreaAes,  aud 
is  surrounded  by  a  broad  areola,  invariaUy 
of  n  livid  cop|»er  colour,  oiip  of  \hv  clinrac- 
tenstic  distinctions  of  this  stxtcics  uf  ccthyiua. 
After  a  few  days  the  pttSluie  opens  and  dis- 
charges a  liquid,  which  concreting  forms  a 
*ery  hard  blackish  or  brownish  black  scab ; 
the  scab  l)ecomes  by  degrees  very  thick,  fur- 
rowed circularly,  and  is  genetaliy  of  a  regular 
round  form,  liie  progress  of  the  pustule  most 
conunonlv  takes  place  without  any  S}Mii)tonis 
of  local  itdlamiuation ;  there  is  little  increase 
of  heat;  the  surrounding  |>arta  aie  ft«e  fiom 
jKtin  ;  a  sli-^lu  Nniarting  is  all  that  th*^  i>atif  «t 
feels.  The  scabs  are  strongly  adherent,  and 
they  may  remain  undctached  for  an  indefinite 
tirnr  ;  hut  when  they  fall  off,  either  sponta- 
neously or  by  means  of  emollient  applications, 
they  expose  round  ulcerations,  most  oouk- 
mnidy  rit  i  p.  h  iving  their  edges  abruptly  pre- 
cipitous, fiiriiit^l  of  a  hard  violet-coloured 
tissue,  and  their  bottom  of  a  greyish,  |wle, 
unhealthy  aspect.  Tliese  ulcerations  seldom 
extend,  but  the  scab  gradually  forms  again, 
and  is  successively  detached  ;  until  at  last,  by 
means  of  appropnate  treatment,  the  new  scabs 
are  formed  less  thick,  the  ulcerated  surfaces 
brill  til »  111  ilihy,  nnd  are  succeeded  by  a  per- 
manent round  cicatrix,  of  a  cop|>er  colour.* 

Infimts  bom  infected  with  th^  syphilitic  rirus 
present  most  rominnn'v  t!iis  form  of  rniption. 
Inthisciise  the  pustult-;>  ;ire  vocy  nutiiuiuus, 
broad.  Hat,  superficial,  and  of  an  oval  form. 
They  l>eciime  covered  with  blackish  scabs,  of 
uo  great  thickness,  which  are  Ibllowed  by  small 
ulcentioDs.  A  very  characteristic  ueueral  ai>- 
pearance  of  the  countenance,  which  it  would 
be  difhcult  lo  describe,  attends  this  complaint. 
Tlie  skims  foul,  the  features  are  drawn,  and  the 
whole  body  is  emaciated,  wan,  and,  as  it  were, 
etiolated :  the  countenance  is  wrinkled,  givinie; 
the  apiM-.ir.iiK f  nf  rxtrcine  old  age,  and  a  pectt^ 
liarly'  uiseaM.'d  oduur  is  exlia'ed.f 

Toe  pustules  of  die  ecthyma  syphiliticum  are 
distiii'^iislu'fl  frf>ni  those  of  the  (tthrs  <jif  rtos 
by  being  surrounded  by  an  areola  less  broad, 
but  of  a  dark  copper  or  violet  colour ;  by  their 
thicker  sc.ih>,  f-iirrowed  nrnihirly  ;  by  bcii^ 
succeeded  by  ulcers  luuud  and  deep,  with  prfr- 

•  Cugrnnre  H  SchM,  AhrM  Pr«tiq«8,  iw. 
I>am  lU2ii. 
t  CSsssMMW  SI  Sdmidt  Op.  Cit« 


cipitous  edges,  and  being  invariably  followed 

by  a  depressef!  indelible  cicatrix,  and  by 
being  generally  aticiuicd  by  some  concomitant 
OOlMtitUtional  symptoms,  such  as  inflammation 
and  superflctal  ulcerations  of  the  &uces,  pains 
of  the  bones,  sometimes  tritu,  whilst  the 
history  o\' t  c  <  use  a^ids  the  evidence  of  Mine 
phmary  affection. 

Mr.  Carmichael,  who  is  peculiar  in  his 
opinions  in  limititi.'  the  true  syphilitic  disease 
to  one  fonn  of  eruption,  does  not  consider  the 
phlyzacious  pustules  to  be  of  that  nature.  He 
considers  them  as  ronsocntive  of  a  prruliar 
pi  Mii.uy  nicer,  which  he  describes  as  cliaracter- 
UKtl  l>y  a  n>ddish  brown  stic&ce,  bordering 
closely  on  the  phagedenic  character,  having  its 
ed;5es  raised  aud  well  defined,  not  excavated, 
but  eitlier  on  a  level  with  Uie  surrounding  skin 
or  considerably  raised  above  it,  appearing  at  its 
commencement  in  the  form  of  a  small  pustule, 
attended  with  itchiness.  According  to  his 
observation  the  secondary  eruption  is  preceded 
by  fever.* 

The  view  which  Mr.  Cannirhael  entertains 
of  this  eruption  leads  him  to  consider  mercury 
•a  unnecessary  for  its  cure;  he  therefore  de- 
pends iij^nm  nntirnonials,  sar;nparil!;t,  and 
guaiacuiu  tor  the  constitutional  remedies  ;  zinc 
iotions  and  rest  in  the  primary  aOisctimi ;  sul- 
phur funriiu^itions,  or  eqna!  parts  of  tar  and 
sulphur  ointment  as  tlic  lucal  remedies  iii  ihti 
•eooodaiy  eruption.  But  as  this  method  of  treat- 
ment has  not  met  with  general  sanction,  the 
greater  number  of  practititmers  think  it  safest 
to  have  recourse  to  the  specific  cure.  This  has 
been  already  described  at  leng;th  under  Aent 
Si/phitUieuM.   (See  Acme.) 

When  an  infant  at  the  hre  ist  is  the  subject 
of  tins  eruption,  the  remedy  should  be  intro- 
duced throuich  the  system  of  the  nunc,  either 
by  admiiiislerinj  to  her  the  rKjiior  oxymtiriatis 
hydrargyr.,  or  by  the  tViciiou  ol  uteaurial  otnt- 
ment;  and  if  the  health  of  the  nurse  does  tiot 
allow  of  this  manner  of  introducing  mercury, 
the  same  may  l>e  cfTecled  by  giving  the  infant 
the  milk  of  a  goat  which  has  l»een  submitted  to 
the  friction  of  mercurial  oiutment.  These  me- 
tluxls  have  been  used  at  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Louis  at  Paris,  and  followed  wuh  the  most 
complete  sticcess.  But  the  mercury,  if  neces- 
sary, may  l»  also  directly  i^ven  to  die  infimt ; 
either  small  doses  of  the  hydraru-ynim  cum 
creta,  or  minute  dose^i  of  the  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  in  decoction  of  elm  bark  or  emubion 
of  bitter  almonds,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Ihomaon.f 

(T.J,  ToM.) 

EC  ZKMA,  (from  i<Ctj^,t  (ft  rveuo,)  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  skin,characteruied  at  itscommenre- 
ment  by  the  existence  of  minute  vesicles,  wluch 
are  usually  closely  cnJwded  tt>gcther,  and  ter- 
minate either  in  the  absorption  of  their  con- 
tained fluid,  or  in  its  effusion  and  subsequent 
concretion  into  tiiin  scales.  It  is  aocompanied 
with  a  bumin^  hent  and  tingling  of  the  inflamed 

•  OmiMMloBVeaeicalDlaesses,  IftU, 
t  BaMmaa'b  Byaopds,  7th  edit. 
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portions  of  the  skin.  The  disesMs  t»  oot  cec- 
tagious^  u  usually  unattended  uith  (entf  sod 
may,  for  the  most  (wt,  be  traced  to  some  irri- 
tating cause,  either  acting  directly  on  the  cuta- 
neous !iur6ic«,  or  miernally  through  the  medium 
of  the  coiuthution. 

Willun  and  H.itt  niuii,  ulm  li.ivf  idways  en- 
deavoured to  &ei2e  un  tiie  earliest  apueaiancet 
presented  by  cutaneous  diseases,  as  wint;  the 
uiii-t  r  ti-tuiit  :m(!  rh:imrt*Tistic,  l»a%'P  pl.ircd 
fctztiim  ui  iJieir  sixiii  i>nl(  r.  vtticufo! ;  whilst 
Alibect,«hose  classitu  uiinii  i>  ii>«ually  founded 
on  the  more  obviou**,  though  less  distinctive, 
pheuoiueiia  occurring  in  the  advanced  i>enod  of 
these  aflections,  a  jienud  when  Heverai  species 
which  were  origituilly  disiiinnlar  often  liecotne 
confounded  in  their  external  features,  though 
»till  unlike  as  to  their  eventual  progress,  and  as 
to  ibeir  appropriate  modes  of  cure,  haspiaccd 
it  in  bis  oraer  *'  dartre  tquammaae.**  Tnus  he 
Ji.ts  ui"iH)ed  it  along  with  sotm-  of  tlic  tnic 
scaljf  UutaMt^v  aud  along  with  some  of  the  pa- 
puiar  ones.  Struck,  however,  by  the  abundant 
serous  secreti<ni  Vi\  wlii<  li  it  i>  iiN-uallv  moist- 
ened, (and  which  should  tiave  led  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  es:>enlially  distinct  nature,  by 
turiiiii-  his  attentixii  ti>  its  ]iriniitive  vehicular 
form,  the  source  ot  Uiiii  uiuiaiurt,)  he  adds  the 
characteristic  epithet "  humiJe." 

M.  Uiett,  who,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  labours  of  his  own  countrymen  in  this 
deparlnient  of  pathology,  adds  an  exteiuive 
knowledge  of  the  works  which  have  appeared 
on  the  subject  in  Et^land  and  Germany,  usually 
ni;uiifL>t^  ;i  decided  prefr rtiKv  for  tlio  classifi- 
cation and  genend  views  of  \N  illan  and  Oale> 
man.  But  in  respect  to  eciema,  he  thinks 
these  auUiors  have  too  many  v  il  f!i\ isions  of 
the  di.sease,  and  have  spoken  in  tud  ^.«te|<iiig  a 
manner  of  the  ali^t  nceof  inflammation  around 
the  vesicles,  and  of  fever ;  as  ihv  furim  r  .ilmoHt 
always  exists  to  a  cerlaiu  cxuul,  and  if  the 
local  affection  occupies  much  space,  some  fever 
usually  results.  The  latter  &ct,  however,  we 
think  is  very  plainly  hinted  at,  if  not  expressly 
stilted,  by  lialeman  himself.  If  the  cutaneous 
affection  be  very  severe  and  extensive,  we  often 
also  find  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes to  CI  ^'\I^f. 

Raver,  a  more  recent  writer,whose  views  often 
maniiest  a  somewhat  singular  ooincidenoe  widi 

those  which  Bittt  h.xs  Ix  cn  in  the  habit  of  pub- 
licly t^ching  fur  lumiy  years  past,  eiriits  the 
same  opinion  as  to  the  unn<ctss4ir>  .svibdivi- 
sioTi  of  this  afTection  in  tlic  Kn'^lish  classifica- 
tion, and  piuj)u>s<.i!  to  subsUtute  a  two-fold 
division,  vis.  into  acute  and  chronic,  as  more 
practical  and  useful  than  the  triple  one  into 
eczema  solure,  eczema  impetiginodcSf  and  eczema 
rubruiii ;  against  which,  in  addition  t(j  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  grounds  ou  which  it  is 
formed,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  fiist  and 
third  arc  realty  same  disease,  diflering  only 
in  respec  t  to  their  cause,  or  the  degree  of  at- 
tending inflammation ;  and  against  the  second, 
that  it  Is  really  a  complication  of  two  di^ea^es, 
and  not  a  distinct,  well  chamctcrized,  simple 
species.  Avene,  however,  to  interfere  with  an 
anangeroent  so  univcrBally  adopted  in  these 


coutitnes  as  that  of  Willan  and  BUeman, 
shall  not  here  deviate  from  it,  convinced  that  in 
pathology,  as  well  as  in  pharmacy,  the  modem 
taste  for  uniformity  and  simplification  of  nc»- 
menclature,  whenever  it  has  deprived  us  of 
terms  recalling  well-marked  sensible  dianclers, 
effects  or  causes,  li;i>  ti-nded  to  do  injury  to  a 
science  so  strictly  practical  as  that  of  medicine. 
Names  that  make  a  strong  impression  oo  the 
mrmon  i  '  ri-  often  mui  h  more  desirable 
liian  tliohe  w  ho>e  only  merit  is  their  consistency 
with  a  purely  scientific  but  uuimpteasive  nni> 

fonnily. 

K(  zetna  most  frequently  ap|M;!ar»  himply  as  a 
local  disease,  {Mefening,  unlike  the  true  scaly 
diseases,  those  situations  where  the  sebaceous 
follicles  abound,  as  the  ears,  ;ixillse,  groins, 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  scrotum, 
jnaigin  of  the  anus,  and  in  women,  moreovo^ 
the  extenai  parts  of  generation,  the  nipples, 
and  adjacent  portions  of  the  hrtast  ;  or  it  se- 
lects tiiose  piuts  which  are  much  exposed  to 
external  influences,  as  the  bands,  arms,  and 
face.  At  times,  however,  it  is  a  mtich  more 
extensive  disease,  and  occupies  successively 
nearly  the  whole  cutaneous  surface ;  and  tliis  is 
csprriallv  the  case  when  it  originates  in  the 
ust'  uf  uKTcury,  or  in  some  other  cause  acung 
tiirough  the  medium  of  the  constitution. 

1.  Eczema  tolare  chiefly  occurs  in  penoas 
of  a  delicate  skin,  al\er  long  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  a  summer  sun.  S|X)rtsmen,  and  those 
who  take  very  long  wallis  in  this  season, 
mowers,  harvest  lamurers,  and  others  whose 
business  exposes  t^  e.-n  |wrti(  idiirly  to  t!:e  alwve 
cause,  are  its  most  frequent  subjects.  It  is  oc- 
casionally preceded  by  a  slight  feeling  of  ge- 
neral indispoMtion ;  aiiu  some  degree  ol  tension, 
together  with  heat  and  tingling,  is  felt  in  the 
portion  of  skin  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
rniption.  Tins  is  mo«t  cnmmonly  the  backs  of 
tlie  hands  and  fingers,  and  the  face,  neck,  and 
arms,  especially  in  women,  or  those  who  hMo- 
pen  to  have  them  long  uncovered  whilst  in  the 
sun.  The  skin  is  usually  pale,  and  is  crowded 
with  thick-set  microscopical  vesicles,  so  closely 
approximated  as  to  leave  no  interstices  of  red- 
ness. Occasionally,  however,  th^e  is  a  slight 
blush  round  each  vesicle ;  and  this  specits  oc- 
curs usually,  as  Bateman  mentions,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  arms  or  on  the  breast,  particularly 
in  females,  and  is  commonly  called  heat  spots. 
In  men  of  a  sanguineous  temperament  who  use 
violoit  exercise  in  hot  weather,  phlymcious 
pustules,  or  painful  and  slowly  suppurating 
tubercles  not  unfrcquently  make  llieir  apptar- 
ance  in  the  midst  of  the  eczematous  eruptions. 

The  vesicles  are  very  small  and  acuminated^ 
and  contain  a  limpid  fluid,  which  soon  becomes 
milky  and  is  absorbed ;  or  after  slightly  increas- 
ing in  sixe,  they  burst  and  efiuse  their  contents, 
which  concrete  and  ferm  minute  brown»h  y«i- 
low  scales  or  scabs,  and  the  whole  dispasr.  if 
not  %'ery  extensive,  iinaliy  terminates  in  des- 
quamation within  one  or  two  weeks  from  its 
commencement.  The  larircr  the  .surface  at  first 
attacked,  and  the  greater  die  iiTiUtiun,  the  more 
likety  is  Ae  aiisction  to  spread  successiveljr  to 
new  and  extensive  portions  of  the  cutaneous 
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superficies.  Some  precursoiy  indisposition,  as 
we  have  just  stated,  may  occur,  but  much  more 
fiequently  it  is  absent,  the  eruption  coming  out 
almost  immediately  aAer  exposure  to  tlie  sun's 
rays,  it  usually  l>egins  and  terminaiii.s  tn  an 
acate  form,  but  at  times  it  passes  almost  im- 
mediately into  n  chronic  inflammation,  with  an 
abundant  exudation  of  a  viscid  huid,  wliich  ra- 
pidly concretes  in  the  form  of  thin  scales*  tod 
18  alteaded  with  tenderness,  redness,  and  exco- 
intum  of  the  affected  skin.  In  these  prolonged 
cases,  Ub  liutcnmn  remarks,  the  effused  fluid 
seems  to  be  of  an  acrid  nature,  inducins  infiam- 
nntton,  and  occasionally  superficial  mceration 
oftlif  parts  nith  which  it  corner  in  contact,  and 
die  dii>ease  assuutes  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
impetigo.  The  duration  of  this  aflection  sasms 
to  be  little  under  the  influence  of  medicine, 
and  usually  requires  little  more  than  the  pro- 
tection of  the  .patt  from  Ibe  exciting  cause, 
and  the  fiaquent  emploiyineot  of  tepid  ablu* 
tions. 

2.  Eczema  impel iginodes  is  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  a  painful  tension,  formication, 
and  pruritus,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  varieties  by  tl>e  occasional  intermixture  of 
pustules,  into  which  its  vesicles*  which  ace 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  skin,  berome,  them- 
selves, not  unfrequently  converted.  AH  this 
gives  It  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  forma  of  impetigo*  to  which  it  u  ahso  allied 
in  the  similarity,  or  rather  the  identity,  of  its 
causes,  which  for  the  mui>t  piut  cunsist  in  the 
habitual  contact  of  various  irritating  matteis. 
Tiius  ilie  irritation  indiiced  by  the  repeated 
ajijihculiuu  of  liuic,  sugar,  alkaJies,  &.c.  to  the 
hands,  gives  rise  to  e»uptions,  (bricklayer's  ilcfa* 
grocer's  itch,  &c.)  which  are  vesicular  in  some 
individuals  and  pustular  in  others,  and  an-  apt 
to  assume  a  chronic  form  when  the  i  xcitmg 
cause  long  continues  to  be  applied,  llius*  also* 
either  a  vesicular  or  a  pustular  inflamnmtion 

may  1k'  induced  hy  tlie  irritation  of  sulpluir  or 

sulphurated  alkalies,  used  ibr  the  cure  of  com- 
mon itch,  and  be  mistaken  for  the  continuance 

of  this  disonler. 

Similar  eruptions  may  hv  (  au'Hid  by  a  blister* 
a  mercurial  plaster,  Indian  \^uiiish,  valerian 
root,  diachylon,  frictions  wah  eroton  oil,  opo- 
deldoc, or  ammoniacul  liniments,  and  many 
other  stimulating  external  applications.  £x- 
ure  to  the  heat  of  a  forge  or  a  strong  fire 
sometimes  excited  it,  as  has  Ukcwi>u  the  m- 
temal  use  of  various  medicinal  substances,  as 
opium*  antimony,  copaiba*  &c.  Irregularities 
in  diet  and  excessive  drinking  are  also  rec* 
koned  amongst  its  occasinnal  causes.  Wlieii 
the  skin  is  very  delicate,  tiiis  eruption  lias  been 
known  to  manifest  itself  within  three  or  four 
hours  after  the  application  of  a  Bvir^amdv 

S itch-plaster*  and  to  be  produeuve  of  much 
istiesa.  We  have  known  an  individual  in 
whom  almost  every  <!pecies  of  plaster,  even 
the  mildest  and  least  irritating,  has  given  rise 
to  this  affection,  and  have  seen  it  ensue  in 
another  after  the  employment  of  the  common 
linseed  poultice.  The  mixed  eruption  of 
vesicles,  pustules,  and  boils  occasionally  in- 
duced by  a  blister  or  other  iirii^iing  plaster* 


oAen  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  centre  of  irrit^ion,  overrunning  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  chest,  back*  abdomen, 

&;c.,  inducing  mnch  pain  and  feverishness, 
and  |)ersiHting  occasionally*  as  liateman  re- 
marks, for  a  fortnight  or  tipiourd^  but  withfrat 
any  eventual  injury. 

The  eczema  impetigincdcs,  if  its  extent  be 
not  great,  may  run  through  its  course  in  from 
one  to  three  weeks.  Occisionally,  however, 
it  pasws  into  an  obstinate  pustular  or  scaly 
discLse,  and  \h\^  we  liave  seen  it  do  within  a 
fortnight  after  its  commencement.  In  its  or- 
dinuy  course,  the  vesfdes  break  and  discbanfe 
an  acrid  fluid  that  in  fjir-;  the  adjacent  skin, 
which  becomes  mtiamed,  thickened,  hssured* 
and  excoriBled  in  streaks,  as  if  torn  by  die 
nails.  At  thi.s  period  its  reseniblance  to  im- 
|)etigo  is  still  more  striking  thau  at  au  earlier 
stage. 

In  the  trratment  of  this  affection,  in  ad- 
dition (o  the  retnuval  of  the  irntaliiig  causes, 
and  the  use  of  the  antiphlogistic  and  local 
soothing  measures  to  be  aetailed  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  we  must  at  the  same  time  endea- 
vour to  remove  that  morbid  state  of  the  system 
of  which  die  proneneas  to  these  eruutions 
from  slightly  imuting  canses  is  an  evidence; 
and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  treatment  of  c  uta- 
neous  disorders  that  the  French  nractitioners* 
who  have  anticipated  and  axcelica  us  so  much 
in  the  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic  and 
sootlung  uieasure:i  just  alluded  to,  appe.ur  to 
have  fallen  short ;  the  proper  attention  to  the 
re<iulation  of  die  functions  of  ihc-  <htrestiv(' 
organs  being  too  often  overlooked  l»y  them. 
The  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  extreme 
irritability  of  the  skin  which  we  have  met  with, 
have  been  in  individuals  labouring  under  dys- 
peptic symptoms  of  an  old  date  ;  but  wi»  do 
not  by  any  means  wish  to  insinuate  that  this 
is  univenKdly  the  case.  Eoema  impetiginodes, 

as  well  as  inijietiKo  itself,  seems  iti  fail  under 
the  head  of  dartre  squammcuse  criutacie  in 
Alibwt's  anTangement. 

3.  Eczanti  rulmnn  is  the  mo«:t  severe  and 
rao»t  iutlamtuatufy  vunety  of  thin  atiection,  and 
is*  like  the  others,  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  stiff- 
ness, heat,  and  tingling.  It  takes  its  specific 
ii.ime  from  the  diffuse  or  erythematous  redne^ 
on  which  the  ve-sicles  make  their  appearance. 
At  first  it  has  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of 
erysipelas,  but  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  roughness  which  it  presents  to 
the  toucfai^  and  which,  on  minute  examination 
with  a  lens  in  a  fiivonrable  light,  is  found  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  innumerable  small 
and  crowded  Uansparent  vesicles.  These  in 
two  or  three  davt  become  opalescent,  and  m 
size  ■■dH)Ut  equal  to  a  pin's  head,  af^er  which 
they  usually  burst  and  pour  forth  their  con- 
tained fluid,  which  inflames  and  excoriates 
the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The 
di^eajie  successively  invades  new  puitiuiis  of 
the  skin,  and  is  accompanied  as  it  proceeds 
with  swelling  of  the  true  skin  and  cellular 
membnuie.  The  discharge  from  the  vesicles 
is  often  very  abundant,  has  a  peculi.vly  heavy 
odour,  and' concretes  r^idly  into  yellowish 
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iucrusiatkms.  Hardening  on  the  putiem':>  Irneu 
also,  tt  CMMCi  nrada  pain,  by  coming  in  con- 
lad  witli  the  excoriated  surf.u  c,  wliicli  m  some- 
cases  IS  so  extensive  its  to  occu[>y  the  grtiater 
poftioo  of  the  body.  When  so  widely  spread 
and  sf'vrn',  it  rnu<;f'!  rniicJi  siifffring,  and  a 
CtTlaiii  deyite  u(  dbrik'  excitement  is  neccs- 
Miily  the  consequence. 

It  UHually  makes  its  first  appearance  about 
the  scfDtuni  ur  inner  part  uf  the  thighs  or 
groins,  but  thi»  is  not  constant.  Its  duration 
is  mdetiiuie.  if  limitod  in  extent,  it  may  run 
through  its  ooar»e  within  a  fortnight ;  but  if  it 
baa  OOGUpit-d  tin-  i^n  ait-r  part  of  the  stiriace  of 
the  body,  it  may  last  for  a  couple  of  months 
or  even  longvr,  when  at  length  the  encrusted 
secretion  di<)]>s  ofT.  lUjt  the  morbid  cuti(  !»■ 
continues  to  exfoliate  for  a  considerable  time 
after,  and  this  is  occastonally  attended  with  the 
loss  of  the  hair  ami  nail?;.  (H  this  affi  i  tion, 
mercury  is  one  of  tlit^  most  frec|uenl  c<mses. 
The  mcrewial  etMma  (sometimes  miscalled 
erythema)  «eems  to  havr*  hem  first  clesirly 
noticed  by  lienjamin  lieli,  ui  liis  Treatise  on 
Uooonh(ra  and  Lues  Venerea,  and  was  sub- 
leqpiently  more  fully  investiguttHi  by  Dr. 
Moriarty,  Dr.  S|)ens,  and  Dr.  M'MuUm,  and 
by  Mr.  Alley  and  Mr.  Pearson. 

Dr.  M*MuUin's  descfiption  of  it,  in  the  se- 
cond Tolume  of  the  Edinboigh  Medical  and 
Siir^'ical  .lournal,  represents  it  as  a  much  more 
senous  aflection  than  Bateman  and  most  suc- 
ceeding writen  have  done.  According  to  Vh. 
M'MulIm,  it  is  nshfred  in  with  a  wcll>inarfced 
febrile  paroxysm,  and  is  accom|ranied  by  dry 
oougfa,  difScuH  fespintion,  and  sense  of  tighl^ 
nf^s  nm>ss  tJic  pm-rnnlia — iIk-  «kin  beinjr  rr- 
niaikably  liot  ami  the  seal  oi  an  ittliilig  aitd 
prickly  sensation.  On  the  first  or  secmd  day, 
a  diflfused  redtiess  and  numerous  crowded 
papulae  (vesicles)  make  their  appearance,  gene- 
rally on  the  scrotum,  thighs,  or  fure-arms  first, 
or  on  those  parts  where  mercurial  frictions  have 
been  made.  The  cuticle  soon  exlblntes,  and 
the  fauces  and  t-\ts  lit  tome  somewhat  in- 
flamed. Tlie  above  symptoms,  which,  accord- 
injr  to  Dr.  M*Mul1in,  daiacterize  die  first 
sta'jc,  last  for  nno  or  twowrcVs,  and  if  (lie 
disea^  be  in  a  mild  form,  recovery  may  ensue 
immediately  after  the  dnquamation;  but  if 
severe,  a  "^pcond  and  much  more  serious  s-tnpp 
ensues,  m  which  tlie  skui  is  sCuUdt.d  witl)  in- 
numerable vesicles,  which  soon  disLlian:e  an 
irritating  fluid  of  a  nauseous  odour.  'Diis, 
by  concrciiii^  uito  large  incrustations  of  u 
reddish  or  d;irk  colour,  constitutes  llie  third 
stajje.  The  inflammation  of  tlie  fauces,  ey«», 
and  eye-lids  now  becomes  exasperated,  and  the 
face  is  defonned  by  a  mask  of  «  ucrustutions 
fissured  in  various  directions.  The  affection 
occupies  successively  a  laige  sui6ce  of  the 
bo<ly,  which  in  its  excoriated  st;ite  is  the  .seat 
of  great  irritation,  and  the  pain  is  exasperated 
by  the  weight  of  the  body  in  lying,  as  well  as 
by  the  contact  of  concreted  matter.  Tlie 
latter  is  liable  to  crack,  ui  be  ii>in  across  on  the 
slightest  diange  of  ptk<turc,  and  thus  new  mw 
surfaces  are  rontinually  becoming  exposed. 
A  fever  uf  the  typhoid  type  accompanies  these 


extreme  cases;  yet,  which  is  nngvbr,  the 

tite  continues  unimpaired  throughout,  xhe 

catarrhal  symptoms  i;eiienil!y  unoervjo  an  ex- 
acerbation towards  the  cuuclusion,  as  is  ma- 
nifested by  the  increased  anxiety  wad  pain  ia 
the  elust,  the  coii^li,  and  bloody  expectontion. 
Tlie  [in  1m-  becomes  freouent,  feeble,  and  irre- 
gular, tlie  tongue  blaoE  aiid  parobed,  and 

diarrliita,  delirium,  convulsions,  gangKOe  of 
tlie  skill,  iUid  death  close  the  scene. 

In  the  above  des<  nption  we  scarcely  recog- 
nize the  comparatively  mild  disease  described 
by  Bateman,  whose  account  ccitainly  agrees 
niiK  h  more  closely  with  the  afleciion  umially 
met  with  in  practice. 

In  nereurtal  eczema,  in  addition  to  die 
catarrhal  afTeelion  of  the  air-]>;iss;ii;es,  a  ten- 
dency to  intlammation  in  the  muious  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  often  coexists,  as  is 
nianife*!ted  hy  the  facility  with  which  di.ir- 
rhijta  IS  induced.  Dysury  too  is  an  occasional 
but  much  raver  symptom.  The  calaiibal  alfec* 
tion  is  not  mentioned  by  Bateman ;  and  by 
some  ulher  writers,  who  sptak  of  u,  it  is  con- 
sideretl  to  be  merely  a  casual  complication. 
Dr.  Gregory  thought  that  both  the  affection 
of  the  skin  and  that  of  the  mucous  membrane 
were  tlie  edect  of  cold  caught  whilst  under 
mercurial  iaflueucei  but  Mr.  Pearson's  ex- 
]K>rience  does  not  confirm  this  opinion.  Rayer 
straiijely  intimates  tliat  tlie  occurrence  of 
eczema  mercuriale  may  be  obviated  by  taking 
the  precaution  of  shaving  the  part  to  which 
mercurial  frictions  are  to  be  made.  When  we 
recollect,  however,  that  it  may  be  induced  by 
almost  every  form  of  mercurial  medicine,  and 
tli'f  'i>f>  whether  intirnally  or  cxtemaMy  ad- 
iniiiisteied,  we  cannot  place  muth  cuutideute 
in  tliis  mode  of  prevention.  That  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  should  result  from  the 
internal  exhibition  of  mercury,  is  in  no  respect 
more  wonderful  than  that  severe  and  even 
fatal  enteritis  should  originate  in  its  external 
employment,  as  in  the  instances  recorded  by 
Dr.  Crampton. 

Those  cases  of  ecieina  rubrum  whicli  ori- 
ginate in  the  use  of  mercury,  are  geneially  the 
most  extensive.  Lot  al  cNamplps  of  it  on  ex- 
posed parts  >eeni  to  be  sometimes  induced  by 
the  influence  of  very  hot  weather,  and  a  suc- 
cessinn  of  red  yv.itchcs  geueralU  make  their 
appearance  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pruluiig  the 
disease  to  several  weeks,  without,  hcnvever,  any 
evident  derangement  of  the  eeneral  health. 
Amongst  its  occasional  causes  nave  been  reck- 
oned, a  stimulating  diet,  the  constant  use  of 
shell  or  sea-fi.sh,  ikc  Some  individuals  are 
subject  fiom  slight  or  inap]H«ciahle  causes  to 

a  very  frcfjuent  recurrente  of   this  affection 

about  the  ears,  face,  and  back  of  the  neck, 
aeoompanied  with  swelling  and  redness  of  the 

face,  and  a  considerable  imlliiiess  about  the 
eye-lids ;  which  ubtuin  iur  it  m  {iopular  lan- 
guage, but  very  improjierly,  the  appellation  of 
erysipelas,  from  wniih  it  differs  lK»th  in  its 
duraliou  and  llie  degree  of  danger  attending  it, 
also  in  the  presence  of  vesicles  in  place  of 
bulla.  Occasionally  mimtte  pustules  are  in- 
termixed witli  tlie  vesicles,  aiiu  make  the  eruj>- 
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tion  approximate  more  closely  to  the  description 
of  the  impetiginous  variety  of  eczema. 

EcaenuL  m  h*  cbranic  form,  which  often 
piOTes  a  very  intiactahte  diMase,  (its  temoval, 
es|)eciallv  in  elderly  |)er8ons,  being  attended 
with  great  dilhcuUy,  and  its  relaoses  Sequent,) 
has  perhaps  not  beim  suffidently  attended  to 
by  llateman. 

Accordit^  to  Ilayer,  who  has  given  an  ex- 
odlent  description  of  itf  H  may  occur  as  the 
sprjtiel  to  any  of  the  acute  vnncties  above 
described.  In  it  the  intlaiuuiiitiua  uituu  ex- 
tends deep  into  the  true  skin  and  cellular 
memhranc,  >:iving  rise  to  a  titickening,  rough- 
nti^s,  and  inequality  of  the  surface,  whicli 
becomes  fissured  and  excoriated,  and  is  not 
unlilte  a  part  which  has  been  liUdy  blistered ; 
being  raw  and  moist  in  some  points,  and 
presenting  a  scurfy  appearance  from  adherent 
cuticle  or  dry  and  folnied  secretioas  in  others. 
It  is  in  this  advanced  stage  of  eciema  that  its 

identity  with  tlie  diirtrt'  squaiiiineu^r  hitiui-!:  f" 
Alibcrt  IS  most  obvious.  The  secretion  of 
acrid  lymph  is  uninterrupted,  and  the  itching 
•to  intnlerable,  that  the  unfortunate  p.itient 
ainnot  abstain  from  tearing  the  surface  with 
his  nails, and  thus  aggmvatiiqpaiid  perpetuating 
the  disease. 

lliis  state  may  continue  with  little  variation 
ibr  moolhs  or  even  year>4 :  the  cuticle,  which 
assumes  a  yellowish  tinge  from  the  contact  of 
the  discharge,  being  at  frequent  internals  ex- 
foliated in  large  patches,  llic  inflammation 
is  liable  to  frequent  exacerbations ;  and  occa- 
sionally, after  ap|>earing  to  be  almost  subdued, 
it  bursts  out  with  increaseil  \  ioletue,  either  on 
tiie  same  place,  or  iu  some  distant  part  of  the 
body. 

One  of  the  most  fieqnent  seats  of  ehronic 
eczema  is  about  Uic  external  ran*,  and  from 
thence  it  not  seldom  extends  into  the  meatus 
•■uidilorius  externum,  ■nu!  thus  sonietimrs  in- 
duces deafness.  in  liiic  luanner,  when  it 
eaists  on  the  face,  it  may  spread  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  nose  to  the  nostrils; 
tuid  in  both  this  and  the  preceding  it 
proves  |)eculiarly  obstinate.  When  sealed  on 
the  lips,  they  occasionally  become  considerably 
swollen,  imd  we  have  seen  tt  in  (his  »tatc  pre- 
sent an  appearance  wliich  iniulit  in  young 
persons  have  been  luistaken  for  a  scrofulous 
afl«>ction.  When  it  attacks  the  scalp,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  confiMinded  with  tinea.  Tfiere  is 
great  itching.  The  iiair  is  at  first  matted  toge- 
ther with  the  abundant  discharge,  but  this, 
gradually  diminishing,  is  succeeded  by  a  con- 
stant furfuraceou.H  dest^uamatiun,  beneath 
which  the  skin  on  exammatiop  is  found  to  be 
red,  .shining,  and  tender. 

In  its  chronic  form,  eczttnu  frequently  mani- 
fests itself  also  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  thighs;  the  scrotum  and  prepuce  in  men, 
and  about  the  external  organs  of  generation 
an<l  the  breasts  in  females;  and  in  all  tJiese 
situatioui  the  itching  is  most  intolerable. 

The  cireumierence  of  the  anus  is  also  very 
frequently  att.irked  hy  it,  simultaneously  or 
altcriiateiy  with  ottier  parts  of  tlie  body.  It 
often  oocim  heve  by  an  ciicnsioQ  of  the  disease 


from  tlie  scrotum  or  tbiglis  ;  but  in  some  of  the 
most  obstinate  examples  it  is  a  strictly  insu- 
lated affection,  coofiued  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  }>enneum,  and  cleft  of  the  bottodt;  in 
winch  situations  a  serous  secretion  (oncreting 
into  thin,  laminated,  semitransparent  scales, 
like  exfoliated  cntide,  takes  place  at  intervals. 
In  the?:p  cases  it  seems  often  to  be  connected 
with  dyspepsia  and  an  irregular  state  of  the 
bowels,  tne  stools  being  unnatural,  and  afford- 
ing evidence  of  vitiated  ititestmal  and  biliary 
aecreuon,  inasmuch  as  they  are  often  peculiarly 
ibitd,  black,  and  tenacioiis,  and  expelled  with 
so  much  difficulty  as  to  give  rise  to  the  belief 
iu  the  existence  uf  a  stricture  of  the  rectum. 
But  this  (iirtieulty  seems  to  depend  merely  on 
a  spasmodic  slate  of  the  sphincter,  induced  by 
the  dironic  irritation  in  the  skin  and  contiguous 
portion  of  the  nnicous  ineinbr.uie  of  the  rec- 
tum ;  for  the  patient  is  at  times  able  to  evacuate 
the  bowels  freely.  The  empirical  use  of  bou«> 
fries  in  such  ca>.es  eaiuiol  fail  ^'really  to 
aggravate  the  patient's  sufferings  and  perpetu- 
ate the  evil,  1^  the  forcible  extension  of  the 
excoriated  parts.  The  seiLsafioti  of  burning 
heal  and  itciiing  becomes  greatly  aggravated  on 
getting  warm  in  bed,  demanding  tuf  die  reso- 
lution which  the  individual  c.in  summon  up  to 
avoid  scratching  and  exiu>|)eratiug  it  with  hi.<) 
nails,  an  operation  which  in  his  sleep  almost 
inevitably  takes  place.  Tlie  exacerbations  to 
which  this  affection  is  liable  sometimeit  alter- 
nate and  sometimes  coincide  with  those  of  the 
dyspeptic  aiiiection.  It  is  one  of  tlie  many 
examples  of  tfie  intimate  sympathy  whidi  sub- 
sists lutvveen  llie  external  outlets  of  mucous 
membranes  and  tlie  more  internal  and  distant 
parts  of  their  surfiice.    Ascarides  sometimcB 

coexist  with  this-  di>ea>e,  ami  thniii^h  there  is 
uo  reason  to  suppose  lliem  ai|>able  uf  pro- 
ducing it,  save  when  a  peculiar  predisposition 
exists,  they  must  doubtless  tend  much  to  ex- 
asi)erate  the  initatiou  and  prolong  its  existence, 
we  have  known  this  amction  alternate  with 
small  patches  of  lichen,  psoriasis,  or  eciema 
on  the  arms  c)r  neck.  Sedentary  habits,  too 
free  a  mode  of  li\  iiig,  es|)ecially  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  wine  and  malt  liquors,  and  costivo- 
ness,  are  sure  to  aggravate  it.  With  regard  to 
the  tr(  atiuent  of  it,  little  can  be  ex|«cted  from 
local  applications;  frequent  ablution  with 
ooM  water  affi>rds  a  momentsry  relief;  but  it 
is  to  great  li  in|M'rance,  steady  k  live  exer- 
cise, a  due  regulation  of  the  l>uwels,  and  a 
correction  of  the  vitiated  and  iirilating  nature 
nf  the  alvine  discharges,  that  we  can  alone 
look  for  t>emiancnt  benefit. 

aiagtuuis  of  eczema  is  occasionally  at- 
tendfcl  with  considerable  difficulty,  as  cases 
not  uufrequeiiilv  present  themselves  where  jxi- 
pula>  and  pustules  i  .  \  ^t  with  the  true  ecze- 
matous  di <ieu.se ;  lUus  allying  the  case  at  once 
to  lichen,  in)[>i  ti;.;;u,  and  eczema,  and  making  us 
wish  thut  the  idea  of  Bums  had  betii  acte'd 
on,  in  establishing  as  an  impend  ix  to  our  pre- 
sent dassifieation  a  set  of  comi>osite  genera  to 
which  those  s]>eciniens  of  cutaneous  Hi  .  ise 
which  arc  of  a  mixed  character,  and  display  an 
affinity  to  two  or  more  of  the  nnplcr  Ibnns^ 
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Blight  be  refemd.  For  the  consolatioD  of  the 
aludent  m  this  department  of  pathology,  we 
may  mention  that  we  have  seen  the  most 
practised  eye  (muled  by  such  combinations ; 
•ttd  individuals,  who  had  made  cutaneous  duK 
orden  their  peculiar  study  for  years,  confess 
thi-insfhes  iinablf  to  disjHjw  silisf.ulurily  of 
such  examples  iu  any  part  of  our  present 
wran)(cmeat9. 

In  lUv  first  stauf  of  tlie  affectioti,  when  it 
exists  in  its  simple  form,  the  uiily  diseases 
with  which  we  are  liable  to  eotifound  it  are 
some  (if  thosi  of  the  p.ijiular  kunl,  and  scabies. 
l-(Um  the  turiiii  r  u  i)i^<\  be  iwtujiiucturily  dis- 
tinguiifaed  by  tht.'  (  olour  uf  tlie  minute  vesicles, 
or  more  certuiiilv  still  by  jiunettirins  them  with 
a  ucedie,  and  ihu^s  dcuiuistratiiig  tlie  ilutd 
nature  of  tlteir  contents.  Their  subseqtMatt 
piogroie,  too,  is  dissimilar.  From  scabi^,  or 
ooffimon  itch,  the  diagnosis,  especially  of  the 
iiiijM  li^iiious  form  of  eczema,  notwitlistiindinjf 
what  IS  asserted  by  professed  writers  on  the 
subject,  we  have  often  found  by  no  means 
ea>y.  Its  preA  rente  for  thij>e  situations  vOu  re 
the  sebaceous  foilicks  abound — a  knowledge 
of  the  preceding  causes,  sodi  as  espoauic  to 
grf'it  hf-tt  or  o'her  local  irritants — the  closeness 
and  unitormity  w  itli  which  its  minute  and  acumi- 
nated  vesicles  are  distributed, — the  accompany- 
ing tumefaction — the  tingling  and  smarting  rather 
than  Itching  -which  attends  them — will,  it  is 
said,  enable  us  to  disdogoiah  it  from  scabies, 
iu  which  the  vesicles  aie  more  apart — larger 
and  more  unequal  in  size — less  transparent,  or 
of  a  duller  colour,  and  without  any  mnainnia- 
tioa  at  their  base — ^intenaiogied  with  minute 
uioeratioiiB  and  smaU  dark  scabs— attended 
with  a  sensation  of  .simple  itching — and,  finally, 
occupying  cbiciiv  the  intervals  of  the  tinkers, 
die  wrists,  and  die  flexuras  of  die  articulatKms 
generally. 

Tile  pit^3«noe  or  absence  of  a  contagious 
quality,  .uid  the  efliictsof  treatment,  which  are 
xisually  dwelt  on  as  points  of  distinction,  are 
nol  very  creditable  t;roLUidii  oa  v\lacli  to  form 
our  diagnosis.  To  discover  the  nature  of  a 
disease  when  it  has  been  aheady  cured,  or 
when  it  has  spread  to  other  persons  in  conse- 
quence of  our  incomi)eience  to  decide  on  its 
true  nature,  is  not  salts£ictoiy  to  any  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

A  complication  of  itch  and  eczema  is  not  an 
im[K>ssible  occunence,  and  of  course  must 
present  mudi  diAetdnr.  Indeed,  we  have 
ncard  of  such  cases  by  which  the  medical 
attendants  were  greatly  embanassed,  till  in  tlie 
fiequrnt  handling  and  examiiMttioa  of  the  parts 
they  have  themselves  contracted  scabies,  and 
tiius  become  fully  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  at  least  one  part  of  the  disorder. 

The  miliary  eruption  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  tlie  constitutional  symptoms 
which  precede  or  accompany  it ;  and  simple 
eryihema,  by  the  absence  of  all  feeling  of 
roughness  such  as  characterizes  eczema  ruwum 
even  in  its  early  stage,  and  depends  on  the 
elevation  of  the  nascent  vesicles.  Inattention 
ip  thb  dreomtlaiioe  has  lad  amne  writenim- 
jproperly  to  d«Rnbc  di«  icseow  meneotial*  «s 


a  species  a£  erythema.  Impetigo  is  some- 
times distinguishable  with  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
from  that  species  of  eczema  in  which  pustules 
present  themselves.  The  existence  of  pustules 
from  the  vetv  coQuneDoemcat,  atxi  tbe  greater 
thicluMBS  waa  prominence  of  the  crusts,  Mouf 
more  especially  to  ilie  former.  In  a  practical 
point  of  view,  however,  their  diagnosis  is  not 
very  important.   It  M  often  hr  fioa  eaqr  to 

distinguish  fisoria-i^  'f  the  scrotum  and  peOtS 
fruiii  cc2ema  uf  tiie  si.me  parts  when  in  its 
advanced  and  scaly  stage :  toe  greater  thickeo- 
ing  and  hardness  of  the  integuments  in  the 
former,  and  the  fact  of  vesicles  or  humidi^ 
never  having  been  present,  will  aid  our 
diagnosis.  N\  hen  eczema  has  existed  a  con- 
siderable time,  its  red,  chopped,  and  ^culy 
surface  approximates  closely  to  the  appearance 
of  lichen  agrius.  But  even  when  Tesides  no 
longer  exist,  as  is  die  case  intfaemoreadvuioed 
and  drier  stages  of  eczema,  minute  duiseinina- 
ted  scaly  points  will  finequently  riiew  their 
femer  sat,  and  disclose  the  true  natore  of  die 
du>ease.  Eczetna  of  the  breast  and  niytplc  in 
its  scaly  stage,  which  it  has  generally  attauied 
to  helbte  we  are  consulted,  presents  to  the  e^ 
merely  a  collection  of  thin  and  Tpnerally 
ellowish  crusts,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
urning  itchiness ;  at  this  period  we  shaD  in 
vain  .searcli  for  vesicles.  Clironic  eczema,  in- 
deed, in  Its  later  periods,  when  it  ha.s  passed 
into  a  scaly  Male  widl  Aumerous  erosions  and 
ulcerations,  is  scarcely  recognizable  at  first 
sight,  even  by  the  roost  experienced  eye.  It 
is  to  the  history  of  the  case  that  we  must  hese 
look  kn  decisive  informatioo. 

In  what  we  have  said  of  the  diagrwsb  of 
this  very  frequent  and  very  distressing  cutaneous 
affection,  we  have  been  actuated  by  a  d^ue  to 
represent  it  in  all  it*  true  difficiuties ;  us  we 
know  t!iat  the  most  zealous  students  often  turn 
with  diHgust  from  tlie  investigation  of  diseaseai 
of  the  skin  upon  finding  iMse  difficulties  so 
iijfiniteh'  p-eater  than  they  are  represented  in 
books,  and  begin  in  despair  to  suspect  tiiat 
they  want  the  tact  TMcessary  for  tlieir  succ^sftil 
study.  When  made  aware  of  the  obscurity 
which  tliey  often  present  even  to  the  m<»t  ex- 
perienced, tins  cause  of  discouragement  wiH 
in  some  degree  be  done  away  with. 

I'/te  prognosis  of  the  acuter  fbrms  of  die 
disease,  especially  when  they  dej>eiid  oo 
some  obvious  cause  of  local  irhtatiOD,  is 
generally  fiivourable.  In  those  eases  when 
the  mercurial  eczema  has  5tssumi><l  rnost 
formidable  a:>uect,  the  dant;er  has  been  attri- 
butable probaoly  not  so  much  to  this  af- 
fection in  itself  as  to  the  cachectic  habit  of 
tile  patient,  exhausted  by  previous  and  co- 
existent disease  as  well  as  by  die  profaseaeis 
of  the  discharge.  In  the  majority  of  those  in- 
stances v\  here  chronic  eczema  is  very  obstinate, 
and  where  the  most  carefully  adapted  loc;il 
treatment  has  proved  uoavailing,  we  should  be 
led  to  suspect  diat  diereis  somedimg  maierialljr 
wrong  with  the  state  of  the  <;eneral  health. 
We  have  seen  such  cases  which  had  existed  Bx 
years,  and  lesisled  iw  nearly  as  kmg  u  tine  Ac 
most  Judtcioiw  «d  ewgatic  lopiMi  miMiy ui 
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Inihfl  aged  it  !■  pecttUuly  unmungeable,  titd 

a  cure  oilen  almost  hoptltss.  Alibert  speaks  of 
ihn  dartre  sguttmmaue  humidcf  m  its  aggn.?ated 
form,  as  ooe  of  the  most  obstinate  and  in- 
sufferable di.s(  isi-^  'i>  wliitli  luiinauity  is  liable; 
the  irritation  which  u  keeps  up,  ai»l  the  des- 
paodeDcy  which  innumeraDle  relapses  tend  to 
generate,  havinij  in  some  instances,  ncrordinsr 
to  him,  led  the  unfortunate  patient  to  the  com- 
mission of  suicide. 

Treatment. — The  introduction  of  tlic  sooth- 
ing plan  of  treatment  constitutes  tlie  niuot  re- 
markable improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  iqjaid  to  toe  management  of  the  cutaneous 
diseases  in  diese  latter  times.  In  mild  cases, 
if  wc  cin  surcted  in  subduing  (or  a  time  the 
iiritauou  which  exists,  nature  will  often  do  the 
rest,  and  re-establish  the  natural  actions  of  the 
part.  In  no  class  of  the^c  diseases  are  sooth- 
ing measures  more  called  for  than  in  the 
vesicular  forms,  in  which  the  inflamination  is 
ii«;iially  characterized  by  considerable  acntcnf  ss 
and  a  high  degree  of  irritation.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  some  of  the  nuieues  of 
eczema. 

Great  relief  may  usually  be  atlbrded  by 
frei^uent  ablution  with  tepid  water  or  mucilagi- 
nous decoctions,  as  Uiose  of  bran,  marsh- 
nmllows,  poppy  heads,  or  of  gruel  or  milk 
and  water;  by  mild  poultices,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  goulardj  and  by  local  and 
general  tepid  batlu.  Mr.Plumbe  condemns  in 
strong  terras  tlio  use  of  ointments,  and  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  the  common  spirit- 
wash  in  incipient  cases.   Lotions  contaitting 

Srussic  acid  have  been  found  to  have  mnch  in- 
ueoce  in  alkyiog  the  pruritus.  When  the 
pMient  is  young  and  of  a  sanguineous  ten- 
penunent  or  plethoric  habit,  venesection 
should  not  be  neglected,  and  leeches  and  cup- 
pinj?  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease  are  most 
important  auxiliaries.  The  diet  .should  be 
light  and  very  sparing.  Bateman  recommends 
the  use  of  h.irk  and  si  rpentju-ia,  but  on  no  very 
dear  iudicatioiu.  Mild  UiluentS)  gentle  Uxa- 
tivea,  and  the  use  of  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
acids,  are  generally  all  the  internal  medicine 
necessary,  especially  in  the  acuter  and  more 
rapid  fonas  of  the  affisctioa.  As  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  employment  uf  ncids,  so  usually 
recommended  in  cutaneous  disorders,  we 
might,  if  guided  by  theory  alone,  have  somt 
doubts ;  for  in  certain  habits,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  ihey  of  iherasthes 
occasionally  excite  much  irritation  in  tlie  skin. 
Thus  many  people  are  affected  with  pimples 
shortly  alter  tatmg  them,  together  with  ouniing 
heat  in  the  fate  and  itching  over  the  whole 
body.  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  preconceived 
notions  with  reKsn)  to  the  propriety  of  a  thera- 
pc'utic  a<j:ent  in  (lisease,  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge  of  iLs  iniiueuce  in  a  stale  of  health,  must 
not  be  put  in  competition  with  thepnctieal 
results  of  experience,  and  we  have  certainly 
seen  very  troublesome  cases  of  eczema  yield 
rapidly  whilst  acid  drinks  were  used.  The 
mineral  acids  (sulphuric  and  nitric)  seem,  in- 
deed, to  have  considerable  tnduence  in  the 
later  periods  in  dininiihiiv  both  the  fntdation 


aoA  the  itching  of  the  allhcted  partr;  whiht  In 

the  earliest  and  most  inflammatory  slaj;e  tliose 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  on  acoount  of  their 
cooling  properties,  perhaps  deserve  die  pre- 
ference. 

In  the  mercurial  ec/.ema,  if  its  attack  be 
violent,  Biett,  we  believe,  never  omits  the 
precaution  of  takin-^  blood  from  the  arm,  as 
the  be^st  tue<iiis  of  obviating  or  moderating 
those  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  mucous 
nK'inbnines  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive 
urgvu)^  which  occasionally  complicate  it.  Pear- 
son recommends  the  use  of  diaphoretics ;  but 
the  irritable  state  of  the  stomacn  and  boweb 
fi-equenily  renders  them  improper:  and  in  those 
very  rare  c;Lses  where  typhoid  symjitoms  super- 
vene, the  employmeut  of  barit  will  ofteti,  fur 
the  same  reason,  be  found  inadmissible. 
Opiates  have  very  usually  been  lecomnieiuled 
by  way  of  allaying  irritation  and  procuring 
aieep,  but  thi^  exhibition  requires  much  ci^■ 
cumspection,  as  opium  has  occasionally  lieen 
known,  in  Uus  as  well  as  in  the  healthy  state  of 
the  skin,  to  induce  seven  itching ;  and  Or. 
Moriarty  met  with  one  case  in  which  it  ap- 
parently was  the  cause  of  a  relapse.  Tlie  d.uly 
use  of  the  tepid  bath  usually  affords  much  re- 
lief by  removing  the  secretion  and  keepii^  the 
surface  pliant.  Where,  however,  the 
tions  are  verv  extensive,  even  the  tepid  bath 
cannot  well  be  borne,  and  the  effort  of  getting 
in  and  out  of  it  causes  much  suffering.  The 
heat  of  the  bath  must  be  carefully  regulated, 
for  if  of  too  high  a  temperature,  it  will  inr 
evitably  aggravate  the  infteanmatoiy  tendenqr 
in  the  cut;meous  surface.  The  pain  caused  by 
the  n^idity  and  contact  of  the  incrustations 
may  be  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  the 
application  of  the  liiiiinentnm  calcis.  Re- 
pculetl  chojimis  of  the  Uueu  arc  iuUi-speasable, 
and  will  sometimes,  from  the  abundance  of 
the  secreted  matter,  be  necessary  as  often  as 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  one  day. 
The  return  to  mercury  in  these  citses  is  to  Ixi 
avoided,  if  possible ;  as  even  its  mildest  pr&- 
pamtions  have  occasionally  induced  a  recurs 
rence  of  the  disease,  an  effect  which  took  jil  ire 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Crawford,  from  the 
incantkMis  application  of  citrine  ointoaent  t» 
the  still  morbid  skin.  In  some  urgent  casea, 
however,  mercury  has  bueu  again  exhibited, 
and  with  impuniu. 

\\  hen  eczema  n;is  become  chronic,  the  local 
treatment  should  still  in  almost  every  ca^  be 
of  the  soothing  kind.  Hence  a  steady  per8»> 
vmnce  in  tlie  use  of  tepid  mucilaginous  de^ 
coctions,  of  lotions  containing  the  acetate  of 
lead,  of  local  and  general  baths,  continues,  n3 
in  the  fiist  stage,  to  be  proper.  General  and 
local  bloodletting  and  odier  mtiphhtpistie  menp 

sures  will  still  often  afford  us  mt-.l  ^  '  lable 
assistance  ui  subduing  this  obsunatc  allt;cUon ; 
die  propriety  of  their  employment  and  repe- 
tition heuiu  of  course  determined  by  a  joint 
couhideralioa  of  the  state  of  the  constilutioo 
and  of  the  local  inflammation  in  each  indivi- 
dual case.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking 
that,  in  this  coimtiy  at  least,  the  utility  of  these 
measovea  has,  till  widiin  theaa  very  ww  yaan, 
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been  greativ  overlooked,  itnd  tint  ^eir  emptoy- 

mpnt,  evci    i  1  c  iiffst  nt  moment,  19  (jiiite  too 
infrwjuent.  'i  lns  niu)i  |>erhaps  in  a  great  decree 
be  attributed  to  their  never  once  beini;  alluded 
to  liv  TJatoni.in,  whime  bias  seems  to  have  b<-en 
altogether  towards  the  o{)|M»sife  mode  of  treat- 
ment, or  the  frequent  exhibition  of  tonics.  His 
jjrejMJssession,  to»>, ;uj;atiist  iIh-        nf  iprrirntN 
in  eczema  is  not  jnstitied  hy  the  cxiierieiif*'  of 
otlu  TM,  as  they  are  often  fimnd  to  be  highly 
beneiiciai.    We  have  known  very  severe  ca.ses 
yield  to  the  combined  employment  of  baths, 
mineral  acids,  and  laxatixes.  •  When  these  and 
the  other  measures  deUiled  above  disappoint 
us  after  having  been  fiiitly  tried  for  at  lea*t 
three  or  four  inonilis,  n course  nniv  lit  liad  {<> 
tlie  cautious  use  of  Fowler's  solution,  or  of 
tincture  of  cantharides.   Anram^t  Bfett*s  nu- 
merous  rnsos   (iiidi  r  tlio  influcnee  of  tho^t- 
powerful  uuMlicints,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  them  «'v*  r  do  mi*«chief;  imd  hence  we  par- 
ticipate fully  ill  tb»»  sentiment  with  wliii  li  In.' 
frequently  prefaces  their  prescnpUou,  naiutly, 
that  no  medicine,  however  active,  is  dangerous 
in  prudent  h.ind^.    Mucilajjinous  and  diluent 
drinks  enter  'ait;r!y  into  all  his  plans  of  treat- 
ment, and  must  tend  materially  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  gastric  irritation  durioff  the  use  of 
energetic  internal  medicines.    Whether  the 
Ix  iii  lu  i.il  inthiCMCL'  which  arsenic  and  cantha- 
rides often  display  depends  on  tbeir  immediate 
actkm  on  the  skin,  or  whether  it  is  attributable 
to  their  efTectinu'  n  sju-i  i-'s  of  rnntUft-irritatidn 
on  the  mucou!!  membrane,  and  a  consequent 
cqualicatioD  of  the  circulation  in  the  cutaneous 
and  muctnis  surfaces,  is  utterly  unknown.  Their 
great  power  as  mcHlitiers  of  the  ac  tions  of  the 
skin  is,  however,  indisputible.   The  exhibition 
of  fractional  doses  of  the  corrosivr  suMimate 
also,  (riven  in  a  decoction  of  dulcamara,  occa- 
sionally effects  a  cure  tdieie  other  measures 
have  failed. 

Caustic  applications,  as  the  nitrate  of  silver 
or  ililuted  muriatic  acid,  have  sometimes  lieen 
use<l,  as  is  mentioned  by  Ilayer,  with  a  view  to 
chanjrin'jr  the  mode  of  irritation  in  the  port;  but 
t'u  V  an-  not  unaltend«'r}  with  risk,  and  vioK  iii 
e\acf  rl«tiotis  arid  deep  ciculrice?*  have  resulted 
from  their  employmt^nt.  In  the  advanced  acaly 
stajie  stimulant  app'irTitfons  hrtve  somptiint  s 
been  of  use,  by  cxciliiisc  a  nif»re  active  iiidain- 
mation,  and  thus  subvertintr  the  existing  morbid 
action.  Ointments  contiinin  j  ilic  red  precipi- 
tate or  tartrate  of  imtimon\,  :.!ul  blisters  have 
oi  l  a-innally  been  had  recourse  to  with  this  view, 
and  with  success ;  but  the  practice  is  rather  em- 
pirical, and  the  result  dubious.  Tn  an  indolent 
and  St  ily  state,  alkaline  and  sii!i>liur  baths 
mav  perltaps  sometimes  be  useful ;  but  if  too 
early  employed,  they  ai«  sure  to  a^ffiavate  the 
inflanniialii  in,  and  ui  the  i;rt  at  niajoritv  of  cases 
the  vajKHir  l)alli     to  be  preferred  to  them. 

When  theiie  exists  any  obvious  deranj^ement 
of  the  jjenend  health,  liit'r  inipmvcmrrit  nccil 
l)e  expected  till  this  suue  be  lirst  countcnu  i* -I. 
Country  air  and  a  careftil  r^fulatiotl  of  t)u  did 
are  here  points  of  the  first  im|>ortance ;  alterative 
doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill,  with  the  decoction 
of  samqairilla)  will  mmmUhus  also  be  of  siCBt 


lerviee.  Tn  dHMC  cases  where  diei«  is*  narited 

inHamniatorv  diathesis,  indicatnl  by  h  full  pub*, 
heat  of  skita,  thirst,  headacb,  drowsmt^H,  &c.. 
Dr.  Ellnlson  has  found  moch  benefit  from 
mercurial  medicines,  Kiwn  sn  as  slii;ht!y  Tn 
a  fleet  the  mouth,  in  conjunction  with  vcat- 
section  and  a  low  diet  Such  a  mod*-  of  em- 
plnvin^  mercury,  in  n  disease  of  which  it  is 
it>«!t  in  occasional  cnuse,  will,  however,  de- 
mand ;_'t-eal  circumsj>ection. 

llie  u%e  of  water-dressinRS,  in  preference  to 
all  ointments  and  ^easy  applications,  has  tontf 
been  zealously  advocated  by  Dr.  Macartney, 
who  has  directed  much  of  his  attentioa  to  the 
study  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  Indeed  the 
li«-iit  t'u  ial  ffTci  IS  which  may  bo  produced  in 
Uiis  and  several  other  cutaneous  utti.inimatjon», 
merely  by  keepiit^  the  inflamed  {tart  constantly 
moist  by  means  of  lint  wtttfd  i  itlicr  with  (old 
water  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead, 
and  envelo|)ed  in  oiled  silk,  aseunquestioDable 
and  strikiuLT  We  do  not,  however,  think  that 
tin:  i  aiplo\  iiKTii  of  ointments  is  m  all  cases 
injurious,  liaviti^  known  ec7.ema  of  the  ears 
and  facx-,  thoui^h  attended  with  extreme  irrita- 
tion, receive  immediate  relief,  and  jjet  s|)eedily 
well  under  the  use  of  an  ointim  ut  ( (imposed  of 
cold  cream  and  the  liquor  plurabi  acetatis  m 
the  pro  ortion  of  tvro  or  three  drops  to  the 
ounce,  in  coiijuDrtiiin  ^vitll  tlic  rfpc.if.-<|  ,ip]>li. 
cation  of  a  cooling  lotion,  consisting  of  the 
acetate  of  ammonia,  accurately  neumliaNl, 
Inri^rly  ditiitt'd.  and  holding  a  minute  portioQ 
of  tlie  acet4tc  of  lead  in  solution. 

If  the  disease  have  existed  about  the  hce 
for  a  considcnibli-  limo,  nn  issue  or  pf-rjiftual 
blister  to  lite  nape  of  tiic  nick  or  the  ann 
effects  a  useful  counter-iiTitation,  and  will  thus 
often  tend  both  to  accelerate  the  cure  and  to 
prevent  a  relapse.  A  free  state  of  the  bowels 
and  a  fre^juent  use  of  the  bath  seem  also  to 
have  much  influence  in  guarding  against  a  re> 
cnrrence  of  the  afffection. 

Till'  ]ini|irit  tv  of  a  cooHii'.'  and  sparing  diet 
throughout  cve;j'  stage  of  the  disorder,  and 
even  for  a  considciable  time  after  its  dtsupp.jar- 
aoo^  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 

(W.  B.  Ji,y.) 

F.nrrATTOX.  rnVSICAT  r  lucaiion,m 
the  or  liuary  accepiation  ol  tlie  icrin,  refers  only 
to  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation.  Mr. 
Locke,  however,  has  taken  a  wider  and  juster 
view  of  the  subject,  and  in  his  excellent  Trva- 
tise  inculcates  strenuously  the  attentions  neces- 
aaiy  for  preserving  and  strem^ening  the  bodily 
constitution.  This  branch  has  be^  d«iorai- 
nali'd  jili'/s'Ctil  uinciit wn. 

If  medical  science  affect  something  more 
than  the  mere  adaptation  of  remedies  to  a  few 
spocial  diseases ;  if  it  etnbr.ire  the  more  ei>- 
large«i  and  comprehensive  purjwsc  of  promoting 
general  health,  and  preserving  the  bodily  fr.ime 
in  the  full  and  vifroron'<  rxrrfis"-  of  all  ii>  func- 
tions, then  is  the  .subject  ot  physical  educalioii 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  every  work 
which  professes  to  tr«^at  of  tlie  science,  or  to 
display  its  most  useful  applications.  No  ap- 
plicatmis  of  its  principles  can  be  mora  useml 
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than  thoie  wliich  regulate  die  physical  manage- 

mrnt  of  the  voiitis; ;  for  vvvn  in  infuicv,  and 
suit  more  uheii  clitldiiuod  piissei  uiiv^aril  to 
adoleKenc-^  '.iiul  pulierty,  are  errors  uf  is{nor- 
aricu  and  prejudice  dailv  committed,  which  sow 
deeply  Uie  seeds  of  disease,  consij^nmg  muny  a 
sum  tt'f  to  an  early  tci^^'c,  or  entiilin^  miseries 
which  reuder  life  a  burden  rather  than  a  biew- 
im.  However  difficult  it  may  1m'  to  correct  tfie 
manifold  errors  by  which,  in  early  life,  health 
and  happiness  are  sacrificed,  U  raiist  at  least  be 
rig^ht  to  point  out  to  those  who  wish  to  learn, 
what  are  the  principles  by  which  llie  fir>t  of 
eartlily  biussiiigs,  a  aound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  can  be  best  ensured.  With  bodily  health, 
mental  is  here  associated,  for  tdc  rnnni  xioiv  is 
intimate :  if  the  body  lanuui.^^lies,  the  mental 
powers,  which  act  only  thron>^h  bodily  oi<Kam- 
Kition,  must  fall  far  ?<]ir>it  of  that  errrnrv  and 
activity  of  which  thi  y  utuild  otherwise  be  ca- 
pable ;  while  till-  II  I  it  iltility  of  mind  to  which 
weakness  and  ill  healtli  are  prone,  is  sure  to 
act  unfavourably  on  alt  the  moral  fecliui;.s.  in 
the  present  article  tlie  desijin  is  to  lay  down 
principles  rather  than  ruies;  for  the  latter  never 
can  M  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  uniTeisal 
application,  and  when  indiscriminately  used, 
they  either,  through  necessary  variableness  of 
•Sect,  fail  to  inspire  confidence  and  in  time  fiiU 
into  di>u*JO.  or  the  '^ikh\  ^\hich  they  d<»  accom- 
plish IS  sure  to  be  balanced  by  a  portion  also 
of  evil.  To  lay  down  principles  is  the  safer 
and  iK'lter  mnrsp,  for  though  physioln_i(al 
tniths  are  wijut  lew  even  among  the  most  uiiel- 
lectual  chisses  of  society  are  prepared  to  com- 
prehend, their  education  unhappily  hu\ii)<; 
them  utterly  unac-quainted  with  tlie  structure 
and  functions  of  their  u%vn  frames,  still  the  dia- 
semination  of  thete  truths,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  a  subject  of  such  deep  and  uni- 
versal interest,  may  not  be  wholly  unavailintr, 
but  may  rather  prove  tlie  means  of  exciting 
enquir)',  and  of  thus  dispell im;  thai  i^omnce 
to  \%hi(  h  Si)  mill  It  of  the  ill  healtli  of  eteiJT 
period  of  hiie  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

Man,  in  his  rehlion  to  external  objects,  is 
subjected  by  nature  to  certain  laws  ;  in  othf  r 
words,  there  exist  between  man  and  the  exter- 
nal world  certain  definite  and  immutable  retar> 
tiohs,  as  obliuatorA*  ns  a  positive  ordinance.  If 
the  relation  be  disregarded,  the  law  violated, 
the  penally  ensues  w  ith  a  certainty  that  cannot 
be  evaded.  It  is  well,  then,  as  all  arc  subjected 
to  these  laws,  are  capable  of  acting  in  con- 
formity with  them,  and  sure  to  suffer  when  be- 
trayed, whether  by  ignorance  or  wilfiilness,  into 
inlrinffint?  them,  that  some  consideration  mould 
be  h«  h  I  1  on  tlicni,  ill  order  tliat  errors  of 
ignorance-  at  least  may  have  some  chance  of 
being  avoided. 

The  natural  law^  which  connect  man  witli 
the  objects  around  him  have  been  appropriately 
classed  under  three  heeds;  namely,  the  phy- 
sical, organic,  and  moral.  Vitality  ctinfcrs  no 
exemption  from  the  laws  of  matter  and  uiulion. 
To  these  the  human  body  is  subje«*t  equally  as 
if  it  were  not  endued  with  life.  It  is  tni«>  that, 
while  animated,  it  possesses  to  u  certain  extent 
poiwen  atpable  of  modifyii^  their  openttion ; 


etill  it  never  oeeses  to  be  under  their  influence, 

and  it  is  lial)!c  to  sufrer  whenever  thai  infliienre 
is  overlooked  or  niisuilculated.  The  lx)dy  gra- 
vitates, and  when  deprive*!  of  support  falls  to 
the  ground,  equnllv  as  if  it  were  inanimate. 
Physical  laws,  tin  rcfore,  arc  worthy  of  consi- 
deration in  onlci  that  no  injury  may  accrue 
from  their  violation.  But  animated  bodit^are 
subjected  to  laws  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and 
as  life  is  alw-ays  connected  with  orgunicition, 
these  laws  are  called  org^ic.  It  is  with  them 
that  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  on  the 
prr  -f  nt  o(  ca-ion.  Man,  linucver,  is  not  only 
au  uruanized  and  animated  being,  but  aliio  a 
moral  and  intellectual  one;  and  is,  in  conse- 
qiieiue,  subject  to  further  laws  in  relation  to 
this  ymt  of  his  nature,  namely,  the  moral.  An 
his  moral  and  intellectual  (loweis,  however  de< 
rived  essentially  fmni  his  spir«iu:d  nature,  are 
dependent  on  orgaiii/»itiou  iur  their  exercise  and 
manifestation;  as  the  j^everal  powers  act  inter- 
changciibly  m  each  oUier ;  and  as  a  close  an». 
loL'y  resulting  from  this  connexion  subsists 
between  the  <»rg-anic  and  moral  laws,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  latter  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  organic  la\ss  may  sulidividcd  accord- 
ing as  they  regard  n^peclivcly  Uie  preservation 
of  the  species  and  of  the  individual.  The 
former  of  thf-^o  mnv  here  h(-  i>,isM  d  oM  r  a<  not 
essential  to  the  present  purpose,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual  being  tluit  which  chietly 
claims  attention  in  discossing  the  principles  (tf 

pli\ sical  i.'ducatiOii. 

Till  animal  body  is  connected  mwe  imme- 
diately with  the  external  world  by  digestion 
and  respiration,  it  being  through  these  proc-esses 
that  it  uerives  the  elements  by  which  it  sub- 
sists. Food  and  air  are  indispensable  so  long 
as  life  endures  ;  and  if  either  be  withheld,  or 
depraved  in  quality,  or  too  scantily  supphed, 
the  animal  languishes  and  prematurely  dies. 
Other  elements  are  most  probably  combined ; 
tlicrt'  Ix-iiiL:  reason  to  believe  tlial  the  electric 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  exert  an  influence 
on  the  animal  economy  n^thor  slight  nor  un- 
important. We  know  too  little,  however,  ou 
this  subject  to  tuaiie  it  the  ground-wurk  uf  any 
reasoning. 

On  the  regulation  of  diet  luncli  of  the  health 
of  the  body  depends.  All  aiumaU  arc  dciitiiied 
by  nature  to  feed  on  i>articular  aliments,  for  di- 
gesting and  assimilating  which  th^  are  fur- 
nished with  an  appropriate  organialion.  Some 
are  herbivorous,  some  graminivor^ius,  some  t  ar- 
nivorous.  Man  being  bv  nature  omnivoruus,  a 
mixed  diet  of  animal  and  veiretable  food  is  best 
fitte<l  for  his  adecpiate  miiritioii,  being  most  tt^ 
cordanl  with  bis  oiganizatiou ;  and  this  feet 
ought  to  serve  as  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  those 
v  !,..  it-cry  either  animal  or  vegetable  diet.  The 
proportions  best  suited  for  suiiuorting  j>erfecl 
health  must  ever  vwj  in  individual  instances, 
Ix'in^'  ilei>pndent  on  age,  temperament,  habits  of 
life,  suie  of  health,  climate,  season  of  year,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances.  The  general 
princi I  »le  being  clear,  sufficient  ground  should 
be  spei;ially  shewn  whenever  it  is  deemed  oe- 
cesBaiy  to  dqpsit  from  it,  or  to  modify  its  ap- 
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•evf-r.il  :irli<  !("i  of  foo<l,  Ix'th  animal  and  vp-jc- 
iMbh,  IS  the  {irovince  of  dietedcs.  See  Di£T£- 
ncn. 

The  quantity  of  food  desen'es  as  much  con- 
sidenition  as  tis  quality.  It  should  be  mch  as 
^ktomac  h  on  easily  di^re^t,  and  taffident  to 
rej^air  the  waste  wtiidi  llw  1m»]v  continu:»lly 
utklt7k;uc».  In  the  young,  too,  it  .shuiild  pro- 
vide far  the  grovrthof  the  body,  which  in  them 
M,  to  a  certain  age,  projjressive.  Deficiency 
of  sustenance  leaves  the  body  imperfectly  nou- 
rished, (lii  i  k-*  Its  natural  fi^rowtn,  and  begets 
wious  diseases  loarked  by  debility.  £au«s, 
•OA  the  coatrmry,  pimnoteii  inordinste  ntitrition, 
PS  otrpulcnce,  ini]iri  -^«  s  all  the  fuiittions 
of  hie,  and  through  the  \  iinou<4  efforts  made  by 
the  constitution  to  dispose  of  or  ^  rid  of  it,  lays 
the  fi xiiirlatifin  nf  liyfar  the  jfTPrilPr  portmri  (ifliii- 
man  m:i'a<ii.  v  In  the  functions  more  imme- 
diately c  s>('Titial  to  mereanimal  existence,  nature 
influences  h\  fcplinc^  ante rTflont'y  to  anv  exer- 
cise of  na&ou,  and,  witii  respect  lo  the  nutrition 
of  man,  has  (riven  him  appetite  both  to  incite  him 
to  take  food,  and  to  assign  a  limit  to  his  use  of 
it.  Aheiilihy  stomach,  supplied  with  simplcdiot, 
will,  if  the  intinraiioiis  of  apjietite  be  needed, 
be  nrel^  guilty  of  excess.  But  thouch  the 
etomach  is  thus  satiiAed,  and  the  natural  appe- 
tilf  cf-asi  s.  it  is  still  capable  of  taking  more 
food,  and  even  of  digesting  it.  Viands  tempt- 
ing to  the  palate  wul  incite  a  ftwh  appetite, 
tindpr  thr-  quantity  of  food  required  for 

health,  and  which  consistently  with  health 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded,  is  often  more  than 
douh'ed.  Panificvcd  with  luviirir";,  and  mther 
iivuig  to  eut  than  eating  to  /ire,  numbers  be- 
come slaves  to  a  wnitial  gratiiSaitMii  of  the 
lowest  kind. 

Exce&ii  IS  the  vice  rather  of  adults  tlian  of 
the  young,  who  are  rarely  either  gourmands  or 
e|MCUxes,  unless  through  the  fault  of  those  who 
fear  them.  The  law  of  temperance,  however, 
is  coninion  to  all,  and,  however  it  inav  be  dis- 
regarded b^  the  iuconsideiate  or  the  aeosual, 
cannot  be  vmhted  wiA  impunity. 

Co-ordinate  with  nutrition,  in  its  bt  int;  cssen- 
tiat  to  animal  life,  is  respiration.  It  ditiers  m 
one  respect,  that  while  lood  is  requited  only  at 
inter\'a!s,  appclitP  beinc;  the  natural  incitement 
and  measurt!  uf  quantity,  air  is  necessary-  over\' 
noment ;  and  as  the  process  goes  on  uninter- 
ntptpd'v,  no  incitetnent  of  appHite  i<t  needed 
for  Hiii  il  uion  of  air.  The  caf*acity  of  the  luiijjs, 
too,  beint:  definite,  no  intemperance  can  be 
practised ;  and  with  regard  to  this  function  it 
IS  quality  rather  than  quantity  that  requires  to 
be  attended  to.  Tliis,  liowever,  is  of  the  very 
first  importsnce;  for  if  pure  air  be  not  breathed, 
health  cannot  be  preserved.  Of  injury  from 
nnpme  air  the  youn^  are  peculiarly  suNe«?j)- 
lible,  and  this  requires  to  be  attended  to  in 
nany  part^  of  Aeiroidinarjr  manafifeiDeiit. 

Next  in  importance  to  fi:>od  and  air,  as  a 
meHiis  of  niaujtamin>!  health  and  vigour,  is 
exercise,  which  is  to  be  considered  not  merely 
as  it  regards  locomotion,  but  a<;  applyin'r  to  all 
the  actions  of  the  animal  frame  which  minister 
t»  eniienoe»  end  by  wUdi  the  aev«nl  Ibnetieni 


are  fluttained.  The  aeCiotts  imniediately  cMio- 

tial  lo  exi^teiK  e  ;«e,  happitv,  nide]rfMident  of 
the  Will,  and  are  thus  secured  against  the  eflects 
of  indolence  or  caprice.  Heapintion,  thou<;h 
not  wholh'  an  invohmtan'prores^,  is  50  far  nidr- 
pendeitt  of  the  will  for  its  ordinary  exercise,  as 
to  continue  uninterruptedly,  tlirough  the  whole 
period  of  life,  without  eflbrt  and  almo'^t  w  ithout 
consciousness.  Thus  circuinslanced,  and  se- 
cured as  its  organs  are  by  their  compact  and 
admirably  constructed  mechanism,  it  might  be 
conceiveci  that  this  process  at  least  might  escape 
the  evd  influence-i  of  heedlessness  or  error;  yet 
no  function  of  the  fnine  has  sufiered  more  from 
the  pernicious  efbcts  of  felly  and  ftabton, 
efferts  the  reality  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  credit,  were  it  not  attested  by  woeful  expe> 
perience  and  daily  obaer%ation.  Ciieulatioa, 
too,  is  independent  of  the  will,  it  s  orann«  bpin':: 
excited  sutticiently  to  ensure  ilie  ret'utar  conti- 
nuance of  die^  actions,  by  the  fluid  which  di> 
gestion  suppliesi  and  wliieli  re^pi^ltion  vitalizes. 
Yet  here,  aLo,  though  nature  has  provided  for 
the  regularity  of  this  function,  ana  rendered  it 
independent  of  direct  interference,  man  con- 
trives indirectly  to  disturb  it  by  orer-excite- 
ment  through  excess  of  nutritive  matter  and 
abuse  of  various  atimulants.  So  fiur  is  the  body 
enswrcd  aninst  the  neglect  or  impredenoe  of 
the  individual,  th.it  uliat  is  absolutely  nei  es- 
saiy  for  existence  is  carried  on  by  the  mere  in- 
dtenent  of  appetite,  and  throufiih  actions  in 
which  the  will  has  no  share.  Hut  though  mere 
existence  is  thus  capable  of  being  maintained 
for  a  while  widi  little  eflbrt,  voluntary  exertion 
is  still  necessary  for  giving  even  to  the«:r  inde- 
pendent functions  the  activity  necessary  for 
Mddifiil  vigour.  Unless  exerdae,  in  its'oidi- 
nary  sense,  be  taken,  neithpr  respiration  nor 
circulation  can  fully  accomplish  the  purposes 
which  they  are  intended  to  serve ;  and  proper-  - 
tional  decline  of  health  and  strength  muat  ever 
ensue.  Exercise  conduces  to  healthlbl  diges- 
tion, perfect  respinition,  and  efficient  circula- 
tion. Neglect  of  exercise  weakens  the  stomach, 
inducing  changes  in  the  digestive  processes 
unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  liealthful 
chyle ;  it  t«ids  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the 
chest,  and  drat  to  render  the  respiratory  process 
le<;s  effective  ;  and  it  dimint^hp*:  the  actions  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  to  the  extent  of  suppress- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  Ainetion*  to 
which  they  are  subservient,  namely,  thrwe  which 
take  place  in  the  capillary  system.  For  pro[>eI- 
Kng  blood  duly  into  aU  the  capillary  vessels,  a 
certain  portion  of  exercise  is  indispensable-  If 
this  be  not  taken,  some  or  other  01  those  vessels 
will  be  inadequately  supplied  ;  and  in  ymipir- 
tion  must  their  functions  decline,  while  the 
blood  which  ought  to  pervade  than  it  duown 
ha(\.  11  I'.r  larger  trunks,  oveHowUng  end  op- 
pressing tiie  general  system. 

Ole  suhaittt  through  a  series  of  melions, 
and  all  these  should  be  mnintained  in  recrular 
and  adequate  exercise.  If  any  become  sm~ 
pended,  or  decline  benetlfa  the  activity  neces- 
sary for  the  due  performance  of  their  n-spective 
fimctions,  the  organs  shrink,  and  nM>re  or  less 
iraprestioD  on  the  gancml  heeMi  enmct,  w> 
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cording  to  the  importance  of  the  parts  con- 
siirnt-d  lo  qiiifSLciaf.  It  there  be  total  su»- 
pensioD,  tbe  organ  then  uodcigQCS  clMnges 
tfholly  subverriTe  of  its  efauieler  md  ftmemm. 
A  V i  ^^i  1  which  ti-iisf^  to  convey  its  proper 
fluid  l)«coines  aooo  changed  iuto  a  sohd  cord. 
Muaeuhr  fttive^  if  conaigMd  to  inactivity,  warte 
prooTP'>sively»  with  projM>rtional  loss  of  powpr, 
until  at  length  they  approach  the  state  of  simple 
meinbtane.  The  laws  of  mtisciilsr  action  va> 
quire  tli;(r  U>''  inu^cle,  in  order  to  retain  even 
its  natural  structure,  must  be  continued  in 
the  adeouate  exercise  of  its  natural  ftmetiona, 
else  it  declines  both  in  volume  and  power, 
and  all  the  functions  to  which  iu>  actions 
are  subaarvicnl,  beooma  impedad  in  oonie* 
quence. 

The  fbresoinsr  sketch,  though  brief  and  im- 
perffrt,  m:iy  >>iifh(  c  to  shew  what  is  meant  by 
reilunng  to  the  natural  laws.  The  subject, 
however,  is  not  yet  anfficieiitly  matuied  fyr  an 
elementary  fxpr-^tioii  of  the  whole  of  lhem,and 
at  all  pvt'uis  ihf  writer  ot  the  present  article  is 
iiriprf|iared  to  attempt  it.  Woatever  remain, 
tlicrdort',  iipj>lioahh*  to  the  present  purposp, 
must  be  left  for  the  occasions  which  in  the 
eooiae  of  ihia  anajr  amy  call  for  Iheir  inlrodiio- 
tion. 

In  pursuincr  the  subject  of  physical  educa- 
tion, the  period  of  liie  to  which  it  a])plie9  may 
be  diTided  into  the  consecutive  stages  of  In- 
fancy, ChiMhood,  Adolescence,  and  Puberty. 
The  distinctions  are-  sulhcietitlv  intelli<;il>le 
without  assijgning  exact  limits  to  eadi.  To  do 
ao  by  a  divnton  of  ycant  would  conduce  but 
littlp  to  precision, for  individuals  differ  so  much, 
that  similar  ages  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
correi^pondini;  stages  of  development  cither  in 
bodily  or  mentnl  powers. 

Ink  AMY. — The  management  of  infants  has 
been  nnadi  improved  in  modem  times,  and 
many  hurtful  prejudice*!  have  Im^n  \itterH  ex- 
tinguished.   None,  at  least  in  thi^  country, 
even  of  the  most  ignorant,  deem  it  necessary  at 
dka  present       to  swathe  the  infant's  body  so 
as  to  deprive  its  limbs  and  head  of  all  free  mo- 
tion, a.s  was  lon-^  the  universal  practice,  and  in 
some  countries,  even  of  Europe,  cootioues  to 
be  so.  The  infimt  it  now  eofieied  to  enjoy  the 
qjirt'stftiined  cxf  rcise  of  its  muscular  enenjics  so 
fur  as  Its  limited  powers  of  exertii^  them  permit. 
Haia  was  a  great  emancipation,  and  tsondueiva 
not  only  to  phv«tml  Vmt  also  to  moral  imt  m^  f- 
ment.     The  exercise  of  e\  eiy  natural  power  is 
accompanied  with  pleasurable  feel  ing,and,wilb- 
out  reforiirr^  to  metaphysical  refinerowt^,  it 
may,  from  a  close  analogy,  be  averred  that  tlie 
infant  is  sensible  of  pleasure  from  the  free  exer- 
cise of  its  motive  powers,  and  suffers  pain  from 
tfieir  lesUkiion.   These  sensations  excite  moral 
emotions,  and  without  any  great  stretch  of  ima- 
gioauoo  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  dawning  of 
an  inittble  temper  at  a  period  of  life  when  a 
moral  feelitur  is  scarcely  snppmed  to  exist, 
and  to  trace  its  deiwlopment  to  irritations  which 
enlightened  caution  mitrht  prevent  Even  at 
this  early  period  t'  r  iin  r  !  '  iws  are  not  to  l>e 
disregardea.    'i'he!$«  laws  ]>runounce  that  moral 
<Wii^  no  leas  than  the  physical  powers  ac- 


quire force  by  exercise,  and  duit  4ie  sareet  wtf 
of  weakening  those  whicli,  when  tendni'.;  to 
eicess,  lead  to  evil,  is  to  consign  them  as  much 
as  possible  to  quiescence.  Great  care  is  there- 
fore necessary-  not  to  arouse  -.'i  lt}  >ions, 
and  especially  in  infiuu^,  when  the  other  moml 
feelings,  and  the  intellcrtnal  powers  by  which 
thev  are  in  later  years  controllable,  are  too  im- 
perfectly developed  to  be  of  avail.  The  prin- 
ciple is  applimile  to  cveiy  period  of  life,  and 
the  interesting  <;tn7e  now  under  discuasion 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

T^e  present  oooarion  does  not  call  for  minute 
det-iils  of  the  management  of  inputs,  which  are 
so  familiarly  known  and  so  much  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  advisers,  being  for  the 
most  pait  regulated  by  enlightened  medica 
ttttendants,  tluM  a  few  genenu  temarks  may 
here  sufhce.  Tliey  may  he  comprised  undet 
the  heads  of  clothing,  (oodf  state  of  bowels, 
air,  tempenrtare,  cleanltnees,  exereiae,  moml 
discipline,  and  habits. 

Clothing. — The  clothing  of  iiifant»  should 
be  sof\  in  texture,  so  as  not  to  irritale  their 
tender  skin.  It  >liould  he  made  so  as  to  give 
free  ujay  to  all  the  limbs,  no  part  being  sub- 
jected to  constriction  or  undue  ornstire,  and 
should  al>u  he  so  simple  as  to  admit  of  being 
quickly  adjusted.  The  process  of  being  dressed 
is  irksome  to  most  infants,  causing  them  to  cry, 
and  exciting  as  much  mental  irritation  as  they 
are  capable  of  feeling.  It  should,  tbetefore, 
he  rendered  its  hnet  a.s  is  connwtible  with 
the  ablutions  required,  and  with  toe  nocessaiy 
adaptation  of  tne  garments  to  their  severd 

Eurposes.  By  a  very  little  in^'enuity  tluy  may 
e  so  contructed  as  to  be  put  on  anil  removed 
vrith  little  delay.  It  would  be  well  if  pins 
co'M  I  f  whoMy  dispensed  with,  their  d  <  Iveing 
bazaidous  through  the  care!es.<iness  and  stu- 
pidii^of  noiaes,  and  even  through  the  ordraaiy 
movements  of  the  infiiit  itself.  Soft  tapes, 
loops  and  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  or  other 
such  ftateninga,  night  be  bcnefiaally  aabet^ 
tuted. 

Food. — ^That  the  mfant  should  derive  its 
earliest  sustenance  fro  n  the  motlier's  breast 
was  so  obviousH- designed  by  nature,  that  the 
abstiact  pr  ;  iMi  ty  of  modiwa  sockHng  their 
oflsprini?  adniii-  of  no  dispute.  Tlic  tpicstion, 
however,  w  hellter  all  mothers  should  discbaige 
Aia  duty  is  not  thus  determined,  the  condition 
of  the  mother  and  her  capability  of  i)erforraing 
it  requmru^  U>  be  taken  into  account,  as  well 
as  the  wants  of  the  child.  When  a  mother  is 
young,  healthy,  and  sufficiently  robust,  it  is 
her  bounden  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  her  dearest 
pleasure,  to  foster  in  her  bosom  the  being  which 
she  has  brought  into  existence,  and  to  nourish 
it  with  the  food  expressly  inovided  by  nature 
for  its  use.  Every  con-'«id<!ration,  both  ])hysical 
and  QKMal,  pl^ds  for  this  exercise  of  maternal 
function.  By  it  the  bodilr  heoldi  of  bodi  mo- 
ther and  child  is  promoted,  while  it  eSeilMin 
both  the  purest  emotions  of  the  heart. 

All  modien,  however,  are  not  capable  of 
performinfi  this  duty ;  and,  unfortunately, 
among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety, a  conaidaable  portiobf  Ihrough  enon  of 
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physical  edttcatkm,  «nd  lh«  dcbilitttinf^  dfecttt 

<>(  various  pemiciuuH  pratlici-ii  procf<  <Iiiiij  frnm 
fosliiou,  luKurv,  sod  diMiiHtioo,  fum  in<:a|iaci- 
tated  tor  undmiaktnir  it  Thiw  error  |)erj>e- 
tiintrs  i!s«  !f.  .(IkI  in   il<  n.itnr.d  rnTi-i-(jU(  ii<  <  -< 
voineit  to  act  lu  a  cinie.    The  tiissiiiulMl  mo- 
thtr  nefflecls  her  child,  and  thin  ciiild,  if  a 
fenuilt%  f-(imtnr*TK-<'s  liff  tiiTdrr  (Ji^aclvantn-j-ri 
whid», b_v  wcakfunig  her  frame,  (<  nd  u<  uiilil  lier 
for  eventually  actiiu;  as  a  motlu  r  i-'.vtreme 
dolioicy  of  roii>*titiitioii,  di.s<'ased  tondilinn  i)f 
the  frame,  defeeltve  secretion  of  milk,  may 
furl>id  the  mother  to  suckle  her  eliild.    L  riless 
siie  can  perfunn  tb«  duty  with  safety  to  herself 
and  benefit  to  her  infuiit,  she  ought  not  to 
at(t  rii|4  it.    In  this  case  a  young  and  heuithy 
wet-uurae  is  the  best  substitute.   But  even  this 
reaource  is  not  always  attainable,  and  then  it 
is  consolatorv  li>  it  ti-  ii  ih.il  r!ii1«lrt'n  n);i\  \>v 
reared  witliout  material  prejudice  to  health,  by 
what  is  tenned  feeding  by  hand,  though  ex- 
trt^nie  care  is  r<  ('ixti  td  makr  ili.  <iifi%titution 
efleclual.    in  Ua^  v.ise  liie  proee>M  of  nature 
should  be  emulated  a-s  far  as  possible,  and 
food  should  be  imbibed  by  suction  from  ri 
nursini;-l¥>tt!c,  rather  than  swallowed  from  a 
xpoon.    Much  injury  results  from  inving  in- 
nUts  foo<l  too  jifross  for  their  diu'estive  powers. 
If  nursin*;;  by  hand,  as  it  is  termed,  be  resorted 
to,  tlic  food,  for  the  early  months  at  least, 
should  iumroach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  hutoan 
nilit.   Slilk  and  water,  with  a  llttfe  miji^r,  is 
quite  rnnu'^h  f-ir  tin-  fir^I  tvs'^  ninntlis.  uficr 
which  some  farioaceouii  matter  may  be  com- 
bined.  Thiclt  groeU  panada,  biscuit-food,  and 
svirh  mntfers.  are  much  too  solid,  at  least  in 
verj  early  infancy,  'lliey  overload  the  stomach, 
causing  indigestion,  Hatulency,  and  {Kripint^. 
Tliene  create  a  nere^ssifv  for  piir^rfive  medicines 
aud  i.ariuiii;iti\tii,  wliich  again  weaken  diges- 
tion, and  by  the  unnatural  irrilatkMi  perpetuaitt 
the  evils  which  render  them  necessary.  Thti"! 
many  infants  are  kept  in  a  continual  round  of 
r<  |)li  tiuii,  indigestion,  and  purging,  with  the 
aomtuistration  of  cordials  and  nanotics,  who, 
if  theb  diet  were  in  quantity  and  quality  suited 
to  their  digestive  |x:»wers,  would  uaed  BO  ttd 
Inxn  physic  or  physicians. 

The  fi«quency  wiA  whidi  medical  aid  ii 
required  for  infants  undtT  mtslric  and  intestinal 
disturbance,  ami  ttie  imaierous  infiuitile  ma- 
ladies whu  h  spring  from  this  source,  are  suffi- 
cient |>rf'<it'  that  their  ordinani'  diet  is  not  as 
niiioiial  a-i  u  might  hv  rendered.  From  errors 
of  diet  are  the  digestive  functions  of  infants 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  liable  to  be  impaired, 
and,  when  these  become  »«,  correction  of  diet, 
rather  than  the  exhibition  of  dru;{s,  should  be 
relied  on  for  lemedjrti^  the  evil.  We  are  far 
fiom  tnculeatinf  that  on  such  occasions  medical 
advice  should  not  be  re>i>rt(  d  lo ;  on  the  con- 
ttaiy,  our  persuasion  is,  that,  when  such  dis- 
tnmuice  arises,  medical  counsel  is  absolutely 

necessary,  as  the  medical  advisor  is  more  likely 
to  see  the  real  nature  of  the  evil,  and  adopt 
rational  means  for  its  coneetion,  dwi  they 
whose  injudicious  proceedin<p«  occasioned  it. 
Bat  we  would  strenuously  advise  tlie  medical 
atieodaiit  to  be  paring  of  hit  drugs,  iinlos  he 


sae  adequate  cause  for  exhibitms:  them.  We 

art'  well  aware  thai,  vwu  in  infmcv,  ilu-  U.)w<  Is 
may  become  loaded,  and  their  Uoit^  membrane 
ootted  with  ledtindant  muem,  and  that  punres, 

even  of  calomel  and  aniiinonv,  with  rhnJwrb  or 
scammony,  may  be  required  to  cleanse  them, 
and  restore  healthy  secretion.  Bttt  sudi  reme- 
dies should  not  Ik?  prescrih^xl  nn  pvrry  trivi,^l 
occasion,  and  at  ill  events  a  succession  of  sut  h 
drastic  purttes  <  .in  vi  ry  rarely  be  needed.  The 
stools,  if  rightly  understood,  will  furnish  a  suf- 
ficiently certain  guide.  If  there  lie  evidence 
of  redundant  and  vitiated  secretion,  and  if  the 
removal  of  this  by  purgatives  relietre  pain  and 
Testore  tranquil  u>elimpi,  no  doubt  can  attach 
to  the  means  \ry  which  tliese  effects  are  ob- 
tained. But  It  sometimes  happens  that  some 
tinge  in  the  faces,  some  incitieotal  pain.  nHS> 

li'.ids  tilt-  pr.i(  Titii .HIT.  indu<  in'.,'  liiin  lo  brlirve 
that  muie  purging  is  neede<l,  when  Uie  pre- 
vailing distress  may  be  owim;  to  the  irrttsitiaa 
caused  by  the  pnr^MtiM  S  .dreads  too  fmlv  .id- 
luiiiisiered.  In  tins  case  he  will  do  well  to 
pause,  and,  by  abstaining  from  intsHeience, 
suffer  the  1mi\m  is  to  recover  the  tranfpiilhty 
which  his  renitdies  serve  but  to  disturb,  it  is 
a  valuable  p;irt  of  me<lical  science  to  know 
when  to  resolve  on  doing  nothing,  and  an  ex- 
cellent result  of  moral  courage  to  dare  to  act 
on  that  resolution.  On  such  oci  asions  it  is  not 
true  that  medical  skill  is  at  fault  or  in  abey- 
ance. It  only  evinces  tihe  sagacity  to  perceive 
that  natiirt'  is  coinixtcni  to  her  own  work, 
and  that  s\ic  ought,  not  be  interrupted  in  com- 
pleting it 

In  judging  of  the  intestinal  sr-rretions  of 
infiints,  there  is  a  source  of  fallacy  which  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  Mucus  accumnlates  on 
llif  IniiriT  Tncmbranc  of  tin*  stomat  li  .iiid  1><.«<-Is, 
and  becomes  morbid,  inducing  iIim.;im;.  I'he 
irritation  of  puigathrea,  too  freely  given,  will 
also  cause  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus 
manifested  in  the  .stools.  The  matters  dis- 
charged, however,  are  very  different  in  their 
nature,  and  can  hardly  deceive  an  ej^erienced 
eye.  In  the  fenner  case,  the  mnens  is  opake, 
deri'"*',  ropy,  or  tneinbranous  ;  in  the  iatUT,  it 
IS  lunpid  and  fluid.  Purgatives  relieve  tlie 
former  condition;  they  exaspeiate  the  latter. 

Infants  tiatur.dly  have  free  bowels,  and,  if 
properly  fed,  thev  need  uo  medicine.  Even 
m  purging  of  the  meooninnif  art  is  often 
^superfluously  resorted  to,  or  nt  hvi-t  prema- 
turely employed.  The  tirst  iniik  ot  the  m«v 
ther'a  bfcast  is  the  natoial  purge,  and  often- 
times even  this  is  not  required.  A  too  early 
exhibition  of  castor-oil,  as  is  very  generally 
practised,  is  unwuie.  A  little  manna  is  less 
irhtatitig,  aud  will  in  general  suflioe.  Simple 
su)>positoTies  were  formeriy  much  in  use,  and 
perliaps  tlu'v  have  been  too  inmli  laid  aside. 
VVbeu  distiess,  however,  anses  from  distension 
or  flatulency  under  retention  of  the  tneconnun, 
some  aperient  is  needed,  niul,  for  certainty  of 
effect,  castor-oil  is  perhap  most  to  be  relied 
on.  With  respect  to  the  general  mana^ment 
of  the  Ik»wo1s  of  infants,  the  principle  is  that 
thev  should  be  kept  free,  and  by  the  mildest 
ana  kaat  initaling  dmbiib.  lliia  it  all  thai 
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heaith  requires,  it  uay  be  finaUy  remarked, 
however,  that  no  coune  of  proceeding  can  be 
more  prqudidal  than,  having  fint  overloaded 
die  stomadi  and  then  admimsteted  purgatives, 
followed  by  carminatives  and  narcotics,  to  re- 
turn to  tkie  dietetic  erron  which  ctealcd  the 
necnnty  for  all  this  discipline. 

Jir. — It  is  of  importance  tJiat  iniants  should 
bre^e  a  pure  atnxwphere.  During  the  day 
this  is  in  general  sttSciently  attended  to;  tint 
at  night  they  are  very  ant  to  be  ])l:uTd  under 
circumstance:*  uniavoutablc  to  a  free  circulaliun 
of  the  air  around  them.  Apprehension  of  cold 
causes  fliem  to  bo  then  more  closely  enveloped 
with  clotiniig,  Lspecially  about  tJie  head ;  cur- 
tains are  drawn  in  oider  to  exdude  odd  ftir ; 
nay^  through  extreme  care,  a  thin  covering  is 
not  unfrequently  thrown  over  the  face  of  a 
sleepiiiLT  inftint,  confining  the  respired  air,  anfl 
impeding  the  access  of  fiesh  air  required.  All 
dMse  pfBctices  are  bod,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  hearl  should  not  be  muffled,  rvirtaiiis  are 
objectionable,  and  the  fitce  sJiould  not  be  co- 
vered during  sleep.  Pore  air  is  needed,  and 
a  supply  of  iliis  should  be  ensured  without 
giving  way  to  undue  apprehension  of  cold,  of 
which  the  danger  is  very  slight,  unless  great 
imprndence  be  pnctiscd.  Infaiil.s  should  be 
gu;ir(ied  from  cold,  but  much  heal  is  prejudi- 
cial. On  this  as  well  as  on  several  other  ac- 
counts, the  child  should  not  lie  in  the  bed  with 
the  nurse.  After  having  sucked,  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  cradle  with  just  so  much  covering 
as  is  neoessaiy  for  preserving  the  natural  tem- 
pcntuia. 

devtlbutt. — Cleaidiness  is  c^se'iuial  to  the 
health  of  infants,  the  functions  of  the  skin 
being  of  high  importance,  and  requiring  to  be 
kept  in  due  aelivity.  Tlie  body  should  be 
%va<»hed  ail  over  once  a  day  at  least,  and  impu- 
rities shoaM  liever  be  suffered  to  remain  for  any 
time  in  contact  with  the  skin.  At  first  the 
water  used  should  be  tepid,  but  after  a  few 
months  the  temperature  should  be  gradually 
lowered,  until  cold  be  ein])1oyed,  unless  there 
be  such  extreme  delicacy  and  deficient  reaction 
as  to  render  this  ha&irdous.  Children  bear 
well  the  transient  application  of  cold,  which  is 
in  general  succeederl  by  a  genial  glow,  both  re- 
freshini^  and  invit;oratinL'.  Many  weakly  chil- 
dren are  renovated  m  health  anid  strength  by 
means  of  a  daily  plunge  in  a  cold  bath. 

Ihcrcist  . — Infants,  fur  the  first  month  or 
two,  sleep  so  much  that  there  can  be  no  exer- 
taate  save  tfiat  of  being  csiried  about  in  the 
nurse's  arms.  AAer  this  time  it  is  advisable 
to  suHier  them  to  exercise  their  limbs  freely,  by 
laying  them  Ireonently  on  a  bed,  sofa,  or  i^rpct, 
and  allowinp;  them  to  roll  and  kick  at  their 
good  pleasure.  The  delight  which  this  affords 
evinces  how  grateful  socb  freedom  is  to  their 
animal  foelii^. 

Tliere  is  one  very  common  mode  of  exer- 
cisint^  infsmts,  which,  we  think,  deserves  par- 
ticular notice— we  mean  the  piactice  of  hoUiing 
or  railing  them  doft  in  tfw  air.  tbis  practice 
is  of  such  venerable  antiquity,  and  SO  nniver^al, 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  impugn  iL  The  plea- 

VOI,.  1. 


sure,  too,  which  most  children  evince  under  it, 
seems  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  so  objection- 
able as  a  CtttKHj  observer  would  be  disposed 
to  consider  it.   Still  there  are  hazards  which 

ought  not  to  be  uiiolly  overhxiked.  Tfie  risk 
of  accident  is  one  of  some  amount :  children 
have  slipped  from  the  hands,  and  sustained 
serious  injury.  Some  people  are  so  enf  ri^etic 
a.s  to  throw  up  children  and  catch  them  in  de- 
scending. Tnis  rashness  there  can  be  no  h(»i> 
tation  in  reprobatinr,'.  for  liouever  ronfident  the 
person  may  be  of  not  missing  hold,  there  must 
ever  be  risk  of  injury  JW>m  the  concussion 
suffered  in  the  descent,  and  even  f  otn  the 
firmness  of  grasp  necessary  for  recovering  and 
maintaining  the  hold.  The  motion  of  the 
body,  too,  has 'a  direct  tendency  to  induce 
vertigo ;  ;md  when  the  liability  of  the  infiuit 
bnun  to  congestion  and  its  consequences  is 
considered,  wheu  the  fireit]uency  of  hydioce- 
phaltts  in  infants  is  borne  in  mind,  an  exerciM 
«Iurh  impels  blowl  to  the  brain  will  not  be 
regarded  a.s  wholly  iosiguiticant.  There  is  one 
more  objection  which  seems  not  to  have  at- 
traded  attention.  The  hold  taken  of  a  child  in 
the  art  of  hoisting  it,  is  by  the  hand  gm-sping 
the  chest,  llie  fingers  and  thtnab  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  sternum,  compress  the  ribs, 
and  any  one  with  the  hand  so  placed  will  at 
once  perceive  that  if  the  pres-sure  were  strong, 
and  the  resistance  from  the  elasticity  of  the 
ribs  weak,  the  impression  on  the  chest  resulting 
would  correspond  exactly  with  the  deibirai^ 
named  ckkken-irnmt,  Tbut  any  force  is  ever 
used  capable  of  inducing  siwdily  such  a 
c'lat  t;e  is  in  the  highest  de'j;ree  improbable; 
but  that  reiterated  pressure  of  this  liind,  how- 
ever slight,  woula  in  a  weddy  child  have 
power  to  im]>ress  and  di^ort  the  chest,  few, 
we  imagine,  will  doubt. 

Rocking  \\va  formertv  in  almost  universal 
tisp  -svitli  infants,  thotr<;h  not  meant  precisely 
as  exercise.  Every  cradle  had  its  rocker,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  put  in  vibniory  motion 
whenever  the  infiint  was  to  be  set  asleep.  The 
expedient  answered  its  purpose  ;  but  the  pro- 
priety of  inducing  sleep  oy  such  means  is  very 

Siestiooable,  or  rather  must  be  utterly  dis- 
lowed.  Sleep  here  ensues  because  the  tuoiiun 
promotes  a  cont;estive  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  inducing  a  degree  of  vertigo.  For 
the  reasons  already  assigned  when  discussing 
the  exercise  of  hoistinL\  tliis  cannot  be  salutary, 
and  must  be  scarcely  safe  in  the  delicate  brains 
of  infonto. 

Moral  mnnngnnmt . — To  notice  the  moral 
discipline  of  infancy  may  excite  a  smile;  and 
yet  it  is  a  subject  of  no  slight  moment.  From 
the  hour  of  birth  the  infant  is  a  moral  bcinp, 
and  subject  to  the  moral  laws ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  its 
culture  to  see  that  these  laws  be  not  infringed. 
Bodily  health,  too,  being  more  or  less  affected 
by  mental  excitement,  a  treatise  on  physical 
education  would  be  incomplete  if  this  source 
of  dtstnTbance  were  disregarded.  Infajuis 
possess  several  propensities  and  passions  of 
great  activity;  and  as  neither  the  countervailing 
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«entimeiit«,  nor  the  mtellectual   powers  by 

whirli  t'lif-y  ure  to  be  ootitniMid  m  ;iftrr-'ifr. 
are  at  tins  age  equally  de%'vli)|>t  tj,  it  i!»  the 
more  incumfaent  on  those,  who  '^nM-rn  them 
to  reguLte,  on  sound  j>i  im  iplc^,  the  dis|)osi- 
tioiis  which  they  display,  (iiiud  diapo!«itions 
are  capable  of  beiiijf^  cultivated,  and  evil  of 
being  restrained,  even  in  the  cradle.  Hut  they 
who  undertake  the  taxk  should  look  well  af\er 
the  government  of  their  own  minds;  for  if 
ID  pursuing  it  tbey  yield  to  the  impuUe  of 
feeling,  unrestrained  by  the  hifjrher  senttTnentS 
find  uii'jui(!»'d  bv  ibf  intclit  t  I,  tlu'ir  iii<',isiip'!i 
Will  be  ill  adapted  to  ibe  endsi  desired,  and 
little  likely  to  attain  them.  An  itriiaUe  nurK 
is  tinfit  for  the  care  of  a  fretful  child.  Hie 
fretfulness  may  be  owing  partly  to  natural 
disposition :  it  often  im I  aired  health, 

or  from  slt-^^ht  suffentirs'  orrasi^  iiol  by  some 
injudiciou.s  it)diui_eiiient.  iieiidered  uneasy 
bv  overloaded  bouel^,  conatriction  froni  the 
clothinp,  mi.splaced  pins,  or  other  source  of 
di»quietude,  the  infant  has  no  resource  but 
lo  cry ;  and  if  the  cau^e  of  distress  be  not 
removed,  habitual  fretfulness  and  imtability 
of  temper  may  become  esitabluhed.    In  a 

child  < pi  ii.itiir.il  u^mx!  ti-ni]  er,  ulicii  ibc  distress 

is  reUeved,  calmness  returns;  but  if  the  temper 
be  naturally  irritable,  thia  becomes  aroused  ny 

the  pains  endua*d,  and  espci  iaHy  if  luuler  its 
suH«;riiigs  the  child  be  harshly  or  unkindly 
treated :  so  that  even  when  the  bodily  distress 
ceases,  equanimity  is  not  ro  inrMl.  Children 
cry  ftom  pain;  tliey  cry  al}»o  t, uui  passion ; 
and  no  lonea  can  be  more  distinct  than  those 
which  express  the  re-^peniNe  fcelintis.  Tlie 
one  should  be  promptly  quitted  by  reuiovinsj 
the  cause  of  pain;  the  other  is  less  speedily  cor- 
rigible, requiring  both  time  and  a  system  of 
sound  moral  discipline,  to  prevent  habits  of 
irritability  acquiring  sirLiiutii  liv  reiterated  ex- 
citement. W  hen  the  uatiual  temper  is  irrii»- 
ble,  causes  of  irritation  should  ne  carefully 

a\i)i(U'rl  ;  llic  irritability  should  bf  c  iliiiK  but 
Steadily  reuressed ;  other  faculties  of  the  mind, 
too,  shonlo  be  called  forth,  as  indirectly  sus- 
pcndin?  thp  pxcrcise  of  the  init.ib'c  feelings ; 
and  according  a."*  the  uieutal  j  owi  r,  become  pro- 
gressively develope<l,  the  bid  er  sentiments 
and  intcllcctiiul  faculties  should  be  so  culti- 
vated as  lu  ei»!»ure  them  that  predominance 
over  the  animal  propensities  whicli  the  Creator 
has  allotted  to  them,  and  on  the  maintenance 
of  which  all  virtue  and  happiness  depend. 
To  exercise  this  controlling  power  in  due  time 
is  the  greatest  good  which  the  infiut  can  eii- 
perience;  it  lays  the  feondation  of  all  moral 
improvement,  and  cunnol  be  too  tarlv  toni- 
meuced.  No  error  can  be  more  pernicious 
in  its  consequences  than  to  be  tcckless  of 
excitin';:  the  passions  of  children,  without  con- 
sidering how  they  are  to  be  allayed.  Some 
have  been  so  misguided  as  wantonly  to  excite 
such  passions  in  order  to  liabiiuat*'  the  parties 
lo  self-control ;  but  this  error  is  so  mischievous, 
and  so  irreconcilable  widiall  sound  principle, 
th-.it  it  must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  Kveii 
carelessness,  however,  in  this  respect  is  in- 


eKCiisaW«;  and  no  cbfld  should  be  sobieeied 

to  any  irritation  that  rnri  be  avoided.  Fre<]UeTTl 
excitement  will,  lu  Uie  u^luraUy  iintable, 
confirm  ill  temper,  while  it  will  endanger  tbe 
esti^tlIl^lll^elll  of  it,  evt-n  in  those  who  arc 
DaturaUy  more  calm.  IrnUbiluy  ot  ttiiuper 
in  children  should  be  rerorded  mtlier  in  tbe 
light  of  a  disease  to  be  remedied,  than  of  a 
filult  to  be  punished.  They  are  as  nature 
made  them,  and  no  more  accfjunuible  for  im- 
tabili^  of  temper  than  for  a  weak  digestion  or 
other  bodily  innrmity.  Tbe  possesnon  of  an 
irritable  temper  is  a  misfortune  ratbir  than  a 
fiwlt,  and  Lite  being  so  unhappily  circum- 
stanced merits  pity  rather  than  reproof.  All 
the  assistance  which  kindness  luid  svni|vathy 
can  render  ^huniil  be  ^iveu  m  support  ut  ihe 
strugj^les  which  such  a  being  has  to  maintain 
within  his  own  breast.  Imperturbable  calm- 
ness is  required  in  the  government  of  ciuldreo, 
who  readily  distinguish  whether  reproof  or 
punishment  proceed  from  excited  passion,  or 
aie  resorted  to  solely  for  their  correction  or 
improvement.  This  discussion,  however,  must 
tenniiiate  here.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
mark  tbe  close  connexion  that  sabeisls  between 
moral  discipline  and  physical  welfare.  Tran- 
quillity of  miod  is  essential  to  good  health, 
and  the  govemmeni  of  the  passions  it  im- 
ponnnt  tn\^^ids  attaiDing  diC  ends  of  pfajncal 
education. 

In  rearing  children  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  force  of  liaV)it,  by  wluch,  in  mniiT 
jxuts  of  the  animal  economy,  rtguJarity  is 
maintained  with  a  precisioa  which  the  dictates 
of  nelson  rendd  never  command.  Many  of 
the  bodily  iuiicttoii>  are  :iiguully  under  its 
influenoe;  and  on  the  principle  that  activity 
gives  vigour,  while  quiesceooe  leads  to  abate- 
ment of  energy,  mudi  of  moral  discipline 
may  be  founded  on  tlie  formation  of  habits 
durutg  tJioae  early  yean  when  the  self-oon- 
trolltng  powers  of  tlie  indindual  are  yet  but 
iniperft't  t'v  developed.  In  respect  of  focnl,  of 
sleep,  of  die  alvme  discharges,  a  dispout  on 
to  periodic  fscurrenoe  is  clearly  disoetttible; 
and  bv  ntteiuliiic;  to  it,  regularity  of  the  re- 
s]i( .  tive  liitH  uuus  may  be  sensibly  proaioied. 
l-ixcfl  periods  for  taking  lood  are  destrabie, 
and  thev  sIrmiIJ  l>e  frcfinent.  It  is  unwt^e 
to  load  the  stomach  with  Iresh  icKxi  until  tlie 
previous  m^  has  been  digested  and  passed 
onward  to  the  intestines.  From  this  enw  tbe 
gastric  and  intestinal  irritations  of  infancy 
oftentimes  proceed.  Ilegular  habit*-  of  <  \a- 
cuatiog  the  bowels,  if  duly  established,  have 
much  effifiCft  in  sopersedingthe  use  of  medicine. 
So  jirone  are  the  boweb  ;  >  [.i  ike  at  certain 
periods  efforts  for  their  own  relief,  that  if  hrom 
any  cause  the  periodic  imptilse  be  icsisted,  die 
effort  ceases,  uiid  is  not  again  actively  renewed 
until  the  next  revolving  period  arrives ;  accu- 
mulations, productive  both  of  inconvenience 
and  injury,  going  on  during  the  interval.  It 
seems  needless  to  pursue  f  urther  the  consideru- 
tion  of  infancy.  What  has  been  said  furnishes 
suflicient  ^uiclance  lor  conducting  the  ordinary 
managetneul  of  healtli,  and  for  guarding  against 
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the  cmis  to  which  this  stage  of  life  is  exposed. 
So  many  of  the  principles  inculcated  in  t)ie 
foregoinij  iuquir)'  apply  lo  the  next  stage,  or 
that  of  childhood,  tW  thil  may  be  more 
t»riefly  discussed. 

CnirDROOD. — In  considering  the  stage  of 
childlKKxl,  %\f  sliall,  for  the  sake  of  method, 
pursue  the  same  attuugeiuent  that  was  followed 
in  treating  of  inftncy,  without  deeming  it  ne- 
cf-s,irv.  h<)v\(n('r,  to  dwell  more  circumstan- 
tially on  any  point  tiiaii  its  merits  may  specially 
leouire. 

The  dothiiiK  of  r1ul(llioo<l  should  possess 
tlie  same  properties  aa  thai  of  inf>mcy.  It 
should  afford  due  warmth,  be  of  such  ma- 
terials as  do  not  irritate  tlie  skin,  and  so  made 
as  to  occaiiion  no  unnatural  constriction. 

On  tlie  feeding  of  children  their  health  is 
much  dependent;  and  in  this  respect  injtuy 
is  often  done  flora  re^^ulating  their  diet  ao- 
cortliiiL;  tt)  Nonie  i)reeoiK:eived  systciu  f<juiide(l 
ou  partial  experience  or  imperfect  obsen  ation. 
Children,  to  support  thdr  natural  growth, 
require  aini)le  sitstenance,  and  this  adniitted 
truth  IS  w  ith  many  a  sufficient  reason  for  over- 
loading their  sloiAachs,  and  with  food  of  too 
nutritious  a  kind.  Others  airain,  from  havmg 
seen  healthy  childreti  reared  on  a  low  diet, 
and,  ai^io  tVom  having  occaMtonally  witnessed 
disease  lin>uu;ht  on  l>v  l  yncss  of  animal  food, 
unaware,  too,  ol  lliw  iia/<ud  of  geiierulising 
from  insuHicient  fitttt,  hastily  conclude  that 
low  diet  is  wholesome,  and  animal  food  pre- 
judicial. No  exclusive  system  can  in  this 
respect  be  right,  nor  can  any  precise  rule  of 
diet  be  possibly  laid  down,  aa  this  requires 
to  be  adapted  in  every  case  to  the  paiticuhir 
constitution  concerned.  It  h;is  been  already 
shewn  that  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vege- 
table hod  it  that  which  nature  has  designed 
for  hnnian  l)eings ;  their  or,^izatiun  being 
fitted  for  lis  use.  The  period,  too,  when 
animal  food  may  begin  to  be  used  seems  abo 
indicitid  by  nature,  and  some  portion  of  it 
s«fmb  tairly  admissible  as  soon  as  teeth  appear 
sufficient  to  masticate  it.  'Fhe-se,  however, 
are  but  general  truths,  which  require  conti- 
nually to  be  modified  in  their  application  by 
special  circumstances.  The  cot>>titution  of  the 
child,  and  the  eiects  of  particular  diets,  will 
in  general  indicate  sufficiently  how  it  may  be 
best  sustained.  If  of  u  sound  constitution, 
free  &om  fever  or  evidences  of  plethoia,  with 
healthy  bowels,  a  cool  skm  ana  clear  tongue, 
the  diet  may  be  liberal,  and  some  animal  food 
may  be  conjoined.  It  is  not  wise  to  stmt  the 
growth  of  children  by  a  too  low  diet,  for, 
however  it  may  for  a  while  appear  to  a^oe, 
It  induces  a  stale  of  body  deficient  in  vigour 
and  unfit  fiir  nainiaitth^  fitll  health.  Children 
so  reared  are  prone  to  scrofula,  and  to  several 
other  diseases  marked  by  iiuiMued  euei);y  of 
frame.    Vet  neither  should  cliildren  be  pam- 

S!red;  for  this  leads  to  evils  no  less  formidable, 
ough  of  a  different  character.  Large  meals 
oppre^'S  tlie  stomach,  cause  indiv;esiioii,  and 
by  overloading  the  bowels,  obstruct  one  of  the 
most  important  eacretiona.  Too  mudi  animal 
hod  auppUet  blood  in  escess!,  begetting  a 


praneness  to  fever  and  influnmation;  and 
every  one  is  aware  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
diseases  of  children  is  thus  characterised.  So 
long  as  the  general  health  is  unimpaired,  the 
body  and  mind  active,  and  no  evidence  present 
to  mark  excess  of  nutriment,  that  food  may 
be  allowed  which  natural,  appetite  rails  for, 
and  which  appears  to  yield  adequate  nutrition ; 
and  in  such  case  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  will  be  found  the  hest  for  tliis 
purpose.  But  if  languor  at  any  luiie  tusues, 
and  febrile  indications  become  manifested,- — if 
the  pulse  iuTome  froqurnt,  the  slcin  hotter 
than  natural,  thu  tuugue  v,hnt:  and  furred,  the 
bowels  irregular, — then,  though  these  ^veial 
symptoms  should  be  only  in  slight  degree, 
and  unattended  wiUi  any  specific  derangeinent 
amounting  to  what  is  consideix-d  disciise,  not 
only  should  the  diet  be  lowered,  and  its  animal 
put  for  a  time  wtihdtawn,  but  measures  should 
oe  taken  to  correct  tlie  slate  of  repletion  \'.!Meh 
has  been  sufiered  to  arise.  I'ur  some  time 
after  its  removal,  too,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  diet  under  that  which  occasioned  the 
cou«tituUonal  disturbance. 

These  obser%'atioiis  apply  to  children  of  sound 
con>*iitution<j  and  rolmst  health,  and  attention 
to  them  may  be  the  lutaa.^  of  averting  much 
disease.  In  such  the  plethora  so  induced  is 
positit  e ;  that  is,  the  blood  generated  exceeds 
what  the  constitution  in  its  most  healUiful  state 
could  need  or  dispose  of  But  there  is  another, 
and  a  numerous  class  of  constitutions  iu  the 
management  of  which  fiirther  principles  are 
needed.  These  are  by  nature  less  robust, 
and,  possessing  less  powers  of  resisting  slight 
influences,  their  health  becomes  more  or  less 
imjiaired.  Tlie  weakness  induced  disiiu  lines 
to  exercise ;  and  thus  a  further  source  of  de- 
langement  is  superadded.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  nutritive  matter  iiitroduced 
into  the  system,  though  not  exceeding  wliut 
tlie  same  oonsutution  in  a  state  of  health  and 
vi '.jour  would  require,  is  rt  duudaiit  under  its 
altered  condition.  The  euleeljU  <1  powers  cannot 
dispose  iif  It;  and  hence  arises  a  state  of  re- 
lative plethora,  producing  all  Ute  eviU  of  the 
positive,  while,  from  the  [»rtial  weaknesses 
that  co-exist,  it  is  capable  of  inflictin;:;  ^nll 
more  injury  on  the  frame.  It  is  the  pkthora 
ad  viret  of  the  older  writers;  and  the  febrile 
state  which  it  induces  is,  like  that  of  tlie  po- 
sitive plethora,  relievable  by  evacu.iUuns  and 
abstinence.  But  for  the  restoration  of  perfect 
health,  something  more  is  needed  tlian  merely 
getting  rid  of  the  febrile  exeitement.  Suitable 
treatment  will  abate  the  plethora,  remove  the 
fever,  and  correct  the  incidental  derangements, 
so  as  to  bring  back  the  constitution  to  the 
fio.nt  from  wliich  the  occurrence  of  relative 
plethora  had  caused  it  to  deviate,  and  increased 
caut.oii  ill  diet  may  prevent  the  plethora  re 
( urrin^.  But  by  adheruu  to  this  caution,  the 
food  required  for  full  health  may  be  withheld, 
and  feebleness  of  habit  becomes  established. 
In  Uns  state,  while  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the 
diet  so  long  as  evidences  of  renewed  plethora 
are  prone  lo  recur,  Ae  necessity  of  i:nproving 
the  nabit,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  more 
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adequate  nutrition,  should  be  home  in  mind. 
McKlerating  by  cautious  depletion  the  circula* 
liou  when  overcharged,  preserving  a  free  state 
of  excrelion-s,  increasing  the  rxc  rnsc,  n  vtorini; 
tooe  by  cold  ablutioo  or  the  shower-bath,  with 
other  altentions  oontributonr  to  the  same  end, 
will,  if  ju(iicioiiv!v  ;iii]>li»  J  and  steadily  per- 
se med  in,  restore  mauy  such  constitutions  to 
«  ttate  of  vigour  capame  of  bearing  the  diet 
of  full  health,  anil  c m  rnptinp  the  pnrtifs  from 
manifold  discia&es  to  w  hich  they  would  uthtr- 
wiie  be  evposed.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  mpa.'STirfH.  here  enjoined  are  partly  remedial, 
partly  restorative ;  and  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
pOftance  that  the  ri<;lit  order  of  their  employ- 
ment bp  not  reversed.  If,  while  the  remedial 
Dieasure^  are  needed,  the  fear  of  debility  or 
Other  piejtidice  lead  to  the  premature  use  of 
restorative  means,  the  whole  oonrective  proceas 
is  disturbed  and  reodeied  impiactica,ble,  and 
disease  more  or  tew  femidable  is  luie  to 
result. 

Regttktioa  of  the  bowek  i«  one  of  die  most 

important  attentions  by  which  the  health  of 
chlidbood  is  preserved.  Children  of  sound 
health,  who  are  properly  fed  and  have  sufK- 
cient  exercise,  i^ill  nirc'v  nri d  a)>»  rieiit  j)hysif. 
Nature  is  fully  equal  to  lu  i  uwu  work,  mid  if 
not  obstructed  will  effectually  perform  it.  Still 
the  liowcls  u{  tliilclrLii  wilt  occ.isionally  Ret 
derun-inl,  uud  UiLir  incidental  irregularities 
cannot  be  too  soon  rectified  ;  for,  independently 
of  the  local  distress  which  a  disordered  State 
of  bowels  occasions,  so  long  as  this  continues, 
a  most  impoitant  fiux  ihui  ot  health  is  sus- 
pended, and  part  of  its  duticji  becomes  trans- 
fened  to  other  organs  unfitted  for  discharging 
them.  \'ario\is  irritations,  too,  resultint;  from 
nervous  sympotliy,  ensue.  To  restore  a  healtliy 
state  of  bowels  whenever  these  become  de- 
ranged, is  an  imporliuit  |»art  of  the  physical 
management  of  childhood.  For  this,  simple 
means  should  be  prefenred  ;  but  if  tliey  fail  to 
re-establish  re^i):ir  e^•nc^^ations  with  litalthy 
secretions,  more  active  remedies  must  then  be 
resorted  to,  the  diiection  of  which  belongs  not 
to  this  place. 

Children  should  breathe  a  pure  atmosphere 
both  by  day  and  night.  By  day  they  should 
be  much  in  the  open  air,  and  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise their  limbs  treely,  short  of  fetigue.  Lonj? 
walks  are  objectionaljit'.  and  a  sjn-'r  ovr-r-i  x- 
ertion  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  doing  perma- 
nent injury.  In  treating  of  exercise  we  wish 
to  give  one  cnution  apiilicablo  to  that  period 
when  the  child  first  attempts  to  walk.  Its 
early  effbrts  are  viewed  with  so  much  delight 

that  they  nrf  ipt  to  he  enroiimcrpd  and  pro- 
longed without  legarti  to  the  nii^i^hitif  wiucli 
they  mny  occasion.  Tlie  bones  of  infants  have 
little  renistance,  and  time  is  required  ere  those 
of  the  legs  are  cuiwble  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  the  IxKly.  It  prf  inaturtly  .subjected  to  it 
tliey  actually  bend  and  become  curved ;  and 
many  an  inconsiderate  mother  has  to  mourn 
over  the  deformity  >vliicli  she  has  herstlf 
created.  In  the  upper  classes  of  society  this 
result  perhaps  is  not  frequent.  It  occnis 
chiefly  to  joung  mothers  who  have  weakly 


children,  and  for  obvious  r^ksons  the  fint 
child  is  moit  exposed  to  it.  Among  the  pocv 
it  is  very  common,  thoueh  their  indiscretion 

sprin'.'s  from  somewhat  ditlercnt  fit'luii,'s.  With 
tnem  it  is  less  the  indulgence  of  maternal  emo- 
tions, gratified  by  the  cbild'a  exhibitioa  of 
slrcnuMh,  that  lead?  to  this  distortion,  than  the 
necessity  of  confiding  very  young  children  to 
the  care  of  others  but  a  iew  years  older.  This 
distortion,  if  limply  noticed,  i«  cnpable  of  cor- 
rection, even  after  sensible  curvature  has  taken 
place.  Such  children  are  in  general  feeble ; 
and  renovation  of  .slrcii^th  with  the  re>^nlar 
uclioii  ol  the  several  musclei  of  the  Umb  may 
counteract  the  injury  Sustained,  and  cause  the 
deformity  to  disappear.  But  to  produce  this 
efl^t  the  original  cause  of  distortion  must  he 
sedulously  avoided,  until  firmness  of  bone  and 
strengUi  of  muscle  remove  all  haiard  of  per- 
petuating  or  renewing  the  evil.  In  additioo  to 
other  int  ans  of  establishing  the  necessary  vigour 
of  frame  in  sucli  cases,  a  daily  plunge  in  a 
cold  bath  k  of  signal  efficacy. 

It  i<!  hardly  neces^ai^'  to  enter  further  into 
the  physical  ji.stiphne  of  childhood  ;  nor  is  it 
required  in  this  stage  of  existence  to  make  any 
disiitKtion  lietween  males  and  females.  Hap- 
pily for  the  latter,  tiiey  are,  during  childhood  at 
least,  strangers  to  those  restrictions  and  injuri- 
ous practices  from  which  in  later  years  they  are 
doomed  to  suffer  so  severely.  From  this 
period  on  to  puberty  a  marked  difleience  pre- 
vails in  the  managemait  of  boys  and  girls, 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter;  and  it  is 
to  the  errors  thus  committed,  and  the  calami- 
tous evils  which  they  inflict,  that  attention 
win  be  chiefly  directeo  in  the  following  p^es. 

Anoi.ESccNCE. — I?oys,  thou  jh  oftentimes  too 
much  confined  by  tlie  prevailing  systems  of 
school  discipline,  have  on  the  whole  oonaider- 
abh'  liltf-rty,  and  thev  a\*;iil  themselve?!  of  it  st> 
as  to  exeri  I'reely  auU  actively  llieir  muscular 
enngies.  By  such  exercise  their  growth  is 
promoted,  their  \it:our  improved,  their  health 
mauitaii.td,  aijd  u  rubusUies.s  of  Iramc  acquired 
exceeding  tliat  of  girls  to  a  degree  6r  beyond 
what  mere  difference  of  sex  would  account  for. 
Very  different  is  the  fete  of  female  childhood 
as  It  passes  onwards  to  adolescence.  \N'hen 
tiiis  latter  stage  is  approached,  the  trammels  of 
error,  prejudice,  and  fiilse  system  begin  to  be 
impost d,  restiainins  the  free  exercise  of  body 
and  mind,  and  conforming  both,  not  to  what 
reason  and  right  feelings  enjoin,  but  to  what 
f.tshion  and  vanity  dictate.  The  body,  instead 
of  bein^  suflered  to  att^uii  its  just  proportions 
uninHuenced  by  interference  of  art,  is  to  be 
trained  into  those  form<!;  which  the  caprice  of 
the  day  ndmiies,  lni\\e\er  unnatural,  or  how- 
ever niiliectjmniL;  m  tlie  eye  of  un>itiated 
taste.  The  limbs,  formed  for  activity,  and  re- 
quiring free  exercise  fnr  the  development  of 
their  structure  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
powers,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of 
general  health,  are  to  be  restricted  to  those 
nioM  nieiit-i  to  which  a  fancied  gracefulness 
attadies,  even  though  the  best  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind  wither  under  the  blightinc 
influence  of  the  vicioas  system.    The  mind 
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fares  no  better ;  i'ur  ini^tead  oi'  the  cuUivuuon 
of  those  intellectual  powers  and  moral  feelings 
which  conduce  to  utility,  happiness,  and  vir- 
tne,  the  best  years  of  life  are  wasted  on  vain 
actomplislimtiils,  which  even  when  attained 
axe  too  dearly'  purchased,  yielding  but  a  very 
nmdequate  lecompeose  for  the  time  and  toil 
bestowed  on  them,  and  \v!ncli  in  a  liuxt-  y>ro- 
portion  of  instances,  trom  being  forced  against 
nature,  and  without  the  talents  that  would 
justify  such  assidiiotis  culf iv.itlon,  are  imxpt 
acquired  to  the  extent  of  answering  a  single 
good  purpose,  being  sore  to  be  abiuidoiied  as 
soon  as  the  parties  hocomi'  free  atrents,  and 
released  from  the  cuntruul  ui  tiieir  unrt'lenting 
iaskiD«Men.  £ach  of  these  inbjects  will  re- 

r 're  to  be  considered  more  io  detail;  and 
ve  all,  attention  must  be  forciblv  drawn  to 
those  horrible  ravages  in  female  health  that 
result  from  the  visceral  lesioos  which  the 
tyranny  of  6shion  occasions.  To  any  one 
ini pressed  with  tlie  rea'ity  and  extent  of  the 
evils  here  deprecated,  it  is  diAicult  to  thiuk  or 
write  on  them  with  perfect  calmness.  We 
shall  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  plain  exposition  of  the  eviis 
deplored,  and  Ot  these  we  shall  adduce  only 
<iurh  evidences  as  admit  of  unequivocal  demoo- 
stiatiou. 

Of  boys  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much,  as 
the  principles  alread  v  inculcated  apply  to  them 
equally  as  to  nifanls  and  children.  To  them 
the  advance  from  childhood  brings  but  greater 
ftcedom ;  and  if  the  confinement  of  school 
exceed  what  sound  reason  and  the  philosophy 
of  natnre  would  sanction,  t!uy  redeem  tlie 
mischief  by  the  active  unrestrained  gambols  iu 
which  they  itkdulge  when  school-boun  are 
over.  Tliey  p>ass  much  time  in  the  open  air, 
exercise  freely,  take  food  witli  appetite,  and 
digest  it  thofoughly ;  whence  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  <teldom  disordered,  and  their  sleep 
is  sound  and  refreshing.  Their  ciutlies,  too, 
make  no  injorious  pressure ;  all  their  muscles 
are  at  liherty  to  act,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
these  promolKS  bulh  tlieir  grow  tit  ai:d  activity, 
ensuring  thus  the  regularity  and  efficiency  of 
the  several  functions  to  which  these  moscles 
are  subservient. 

'W  ith  girls,  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding 
are  much  less  healthhil.  It  is  not  that  their 
health  is  less  an  object  of  regard,  or  less  care> 
fully  tended,  but  other  considentions  than 
those  of  health  obtain  an  undue  sluire  of  atten- 
tion, and  various  practices  subversive  of  health 
are  p;:r;iucl  ill  ignorance  of  the  exieiisive  nii>- 
cluefs  to  which  they  lead.  After  childhood, 
education  formally  commences,  and  from  this 
period  certain  obje<  ts  of  inaiernal  solicitude  are 
pursued  with  a  leal  and  Karnestness  which,  if 
wdl  directed,  would  be  worthy  of  all  praise. 
As  it  is,  that  of  v;ood  iiUentions  only  can  be 
awarded ;  for  the  tendency  ol  much  thai  occurs 
at  the  periods  of  life  now  under  consideration 
is  to  render  valueless  all  the  cares  fanrished,  by 
breaking  down  the  constitution. 

Tlie  first  error  is  tliat  of  restraining  the  free 
motions  of  the  body  and  limbs,  so  natural  at 
this  period  oflife^  and  in  which  the  young  of 


both  sexes  so  much  delight.  The  younjj  Iddy 
is  now  to  cultivate  manners,  to  practice  a  cer- 
tain demureness  supposed  to  be  becoming,  to 
attend  to  her  carriage,  keepint^  her  head  erect, 
and  her  sliouhiers  drawn  Iwek ;  and  if  from 
inability  to  continue  the  muscular  efforts  neces- 
sary for  this  end,  she  ^1  to  do  what  nature 
does  not  empower  her  to  accomplish,  negli- 
gence or  obstinacy  is  imputed,  reproach  is 
cast,  which,  being  felt  as  unjust,  irritates  the 
moml  feelings;  and  thus  a  sli-^dit  error  in 
physical  discipline  bccuiuet  u  fruitful  source 
not  only  of  booily  injury  but  of  moral  de|nava- 
tion.  ft  is  a  well  e?t.ih!ishe<l  f.n  l  with  respect 
to  aiustular  energy,  Hint  the  coulj'acljoiis  of 
muscular  fibres  on  which  their  actions  depend, 
require  intervals  of  relaxation  ;  that,  if  the  con- 
tractions be  prolonged  without  this  relief,  they 
in  a  certain  time  fail,  so  that  no  cflbrt  of  the 
will  can  coolinue  them,  in  other  words,  the 
museles  tire,  and  an  interval  of  repose  is  ne- 
cessary to  fit  them  for  renewed  eflbrt.  This  ts 
&railiarly  instanced  bv  the  experiment  of  hold- 
ing the  arm  extended,  when,  even  tbou^  no 
weii;ht  be  held  in  the  hand,  the  continued 
niui>cular  action  required  tor  maintaining  tins 
position  cannot  be  sustained  for  many  minutes. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  firm  and  robust  muscles 
of  adults,  how  much  moie  forcibly  does  the 
principle  apply  to  die  tender  ana  immature 
muscles  ol^  early  life.  To  preserve  a  good 
carriage,  to  keep  the  head  and  shoulders  con- 
tinually in  that  position  which  the  dancing- 
master  approves,  require  considerable  mascular 
powers,  such  as  no  girl  can  exercise  without 
long,  painful,  and  injurious  training',  nor  even 
by  this,  unless  other  measures  to  be  hereafter 
noticed,  be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  her  direct 
endeavours.  We  would  not  here  be  under- 
stood as  undervaluing  a  good  carriage,  which 
is  not  only  plei^ing  to  the  eye,  but  is,  when 
natural,  absolutely  conducive  itself  to  health,  as 
resulting  from  that  relative  position  of  tlie 
several  })arts  connected  exteriorly  with  tlie  chest, 
which  allows  greatest  freedom  to  the  internal 
organs.  To  ensure  a  good  carriage,  the  only 
rational  vray  is  to  give  the  necessary  power, 
especially  m  the  muscles  chiefly  concerned; 
and  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by  weandng  those 
muscles  by  continual  and  unrelieved  exertion, 
but  by  invigorating  the  frame  generally,  antl 
more  espedally  by  strengthening  the  i>articutBV 
muscles  through  \'aried  exercise  alternated  with 
due  repose.  Attention  to  general  health,  suit- 
able diet,  regular  bowels,  moderate  but  regnhr 
exercise,  nut  of  particular  muscles  otdy,  but  of 
the  whole  frame,  cold  bathing  wlicu  needed, 
and  other  such  measures,  will  maintain  a  good 
carriage  by  niving  that  power  whieli  the  more 
direct  means  so  generally  practised  serve  but 
to  exhaust.  All  diis  may  appear  trivial  and  of 
slight  importance,  yet  the  principle  inculcated 
is  far  from  being  so ;  and  it  applies  to  this 
enrly  stage  of  life  as  forcibly  as  to  those  mote 
advanced.  Nay,  more  so ;  it  is  at  this  stage 
that  its  observance  is  of  greatest  moment ;  lor 
if  it  be  here  disre-^arded,  effects  may  result, 
which,  though  not  immediately  obvious,  are 
capable  of  laying  the  foundation  of  evils  that 
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caniiut  Hftenturds  be  riHlectned.    It  is  pos!iible 
ttiat  the  principle  might  be  more  cleony  illttS* 
tnued,  more  furcibly  mcuicated  in  connexion 
with  those  later  jMiriods  of  life  when  the  coniMv 
•(iK  iices  of  disretiardiiijr  it  an;  more  prominent; 
but  we  fwcfer  dwelling  on  it  in  its  earliest  »nd 
simplest  applictttion«,  as  a  clear  conception  of 
th-  >«•  uill  inatt  ri  il!)  ;iS5ist  in  unntvfllinu'  .tiul 
comprehending  the  more  complex  conditions 
which  are  hereaAer  to  he  noticed.    The  evils 
produced  by  frrnr?  in  ]ihv?*if"i!  rdiuntinn  oftt-n- 
lime&  b^et  actual  dis^ise,  and  tiie  nature  of 
this  will  ever  lx>  more  imtelH^ible  m  projiortion 
as  wf  n'«-«"tul  to  di."  mijHes  wliidi  jirini.irily 
induce  a.    It  lias  bttu  shewn  thdl  uia-cl  en- 
daavQUia  to  enforce  uhat  is  called  a  \;tH)d 
CUriage  neces.<arily  fail  of  their  eHcct,  and  that 
instead  of  stren^tlienink;  they  enfeeble  the  mus- 
cular powers  necessary  for  maintaining  it.  Tliis 
&ct  soon  becomes  perceptible;  weakness  is 
notioed,  and  instead  of  oorrectinf  this  hy  the 
only  rational  mode,  that  of  invi^^oratiii:,'  tin* 
weakened  muscles,  mechanical  aid  is  called  iu 
to  support  diem,  and  laoed  waistcoats  ar« 
resorted  to.    These  undoubtedly  give  support, 
— nay,  they  may  be  so  use<l  as  almost  wholly 
to  supersede  the  muscular  eflbrts,  with  the 
ad^Tintnu'c  of  not  tiritie,  liowtn  er  li>»ir  or  con- 
Unuously  employed.    Improvement  ut  carriage 
is  manifested,  the  child  is  sensible  of  relu  f 
from  a  painful  exertion,  the  mother  is  pleased 
with  tlie  success  of  her  manauement,  and  this 
success  appears  to  superficial  observation  fully 
to  ooohrro  the  judgtnent  which  superintends 
it.   In  the  present  i«fnoranoe  that  prevails  on 
all  puinls  ot  animal  physiology,  it  would  1k' 
quite  impossible  to  couvince  any  mother  so 
impressed  that  she  was  doing  omerwise  than 
ministrring  to  her  child's  welfare.    Yet  what 
are  the  consequences  to  which  her  measures 
tend,  and  which  such  measures  are  daily  and 
hourly  producing?    It       hpfu  shewn  m  thr 
foregoing  pages,  when  noticing  the  or>r<uiic 
laws,  that  a  muscle  consigned  to  inactivity  not 
only  loses  iX)wer,  but  !)cromes  attemntrd  and 
wa.sted,  its  nutrition  tkihiiij;  from  want  ui  lliat 
energy  \^hich  due  exeirise  alone  can  confer. 
The  fac  t  IS  notorious,  the  principle  unquestion- 
able, although  its  application  to  Uie  case  under 
consideration  has  been   little  heeded.  The 
muscles  of  the  back  and  cltest,  restraiued  in 
their  natural  and  healthful  exennse  by  the 

WTiistctiats  callid   in  to  aid   tht  iii,  and  more 

Signally  in  after-life  by  the  tightly  laced  stays 
or  corsets,  become  attenuated,  and  still  further 

enfeebled,  until  at  If-ndh  tin  y  ar<>  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  mechanical  aid,  being  quite 
.  mcapahle  of  dispensing  widi  it  ibr  any  con- 
tinuance. 

At  first,  laced  waiiitcuals  are  used  rather  for 
the  (  onvcnience  of  suspending  other  parts  of 
tlie  dress  than  with  any  view  of  giving  sup- 
jH>n  to  weak  muscles,  or  of  influencing  the 
shape ;  and  confined  to  such  use  they  would 
be  perfiectly  harmless.  In  time,  when  weak- 
ness becomes  infbned,  not  fWrni  any  evidences 
of  actual  debility,  but  men  ly  from  the  trirls 
not  being  able  to  maintain  the  unoatural  and 
constiained  posture  %vhich  ftshioo  and  fUae 


taste  enjoui,  ihu  ad\;ujtagt;  of  compresjung  the 
chest  by  means  of  the  waistcoat,  so  as  10  giw 
support  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  become 
discovered,  and  the  mechanical  power  sup- 
plied by  the  lace  affords  but  too  effective  means 
of  acoomplisbing  this  compression.  The  efbci 
pleases  the  mother,  prorootinc,  as  it  does,  her 
d(  arly-nrized  object — a  good  carriage  ;  it  is 
endured  by  the  girl  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
fiir  though  at  first  irksome,  it  releases  her  fhun 
th(>  pain  of  endeavours  which  she  h,is  not 
[xjwer  to  continue  to  the  extent  required.  As 
years  advance,  various  causes  eorabiiie  to  ren- 
der this  practice  more  invetprate  and  more  per- 
nicious; and  still  the  potent  instrument,  the 
lace,  lends  its  ready  and  efltelual  aid.  The 
extent  to  which  this  practice  prevails,  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  carried,  are  too  notorious  to 
need  being  dwelt  on.  l-Atrtine  cases  we  wish 
not  to  state,  lest  tbey  should  appear  exaggera- 
tions; but  daily  obserration  displays  to  all  who 
walk  our  streets,  and  .still  roorf  ••i'.,niany  to 
those  who  frequent  our  assemblies  ot  fiishion, 
the  many  victims  who,  through  tight  lacing, 
sa(  rifir  <  Iiealth,  and  looofken  life,  at  the  shiine 
of  empty  vanity. 

It  is  time  now  to  scmtiniie  the  further  in- 
juries uliiih  this  unnatural  practice  inflict^. 
The  first  evil  is  already  suffered  in  tlu  dorsal 
weakness  occasioBed  1^  mechanical  sup^ioit 
having  superseded  muscular  energy.  I'he  mus- 
cles arc  become  enfeebled  and  attenuated ;  their 
physical  condition  unfits  them  now  for  doing 
that  for  which  nature  designed  them  ;  the  stays 
are  become  indispensjible,  and,  so  strong  is  the 
faith  in  tiu  ir  necessity,  that  a  proposition  to 
discard  them  would  be  acoounteid  monstrous. 
A  conception  that  they  could  be  laid  aside 
would  be  re^Mnlfd  as  quite  too  im]iro1>aMc-  to 
be  for  a  moment  entertained.  But  now  a 
taper  waist  becomes  an  object  of  ambition, 
and  thr-  stays  are  to  be  laced  more  rlo«elv. 
This  IS  still  done  gnidually,  and,  at  fimt,  im- 
perceptibly to  the  (>arties.  The  eflect,  how- 
ever, though  slow,  IS  fJiirr.  and  thr  powpr^  of 
endurance  thus  exercised  cotiie  iti  time  to  bear 
almost  unconsciously  what,  if  suddenly  ot 
quickly  attempted,  no  heroism  could  possibly 
sustain. 

The  derangements  to  which  this  increased 
pressure  gives  rise  must  now  be  considered. 
The  first  is  die  obvious  impediment  to  the  mo- 

tions  of  tlie  ribs  which  this  coiistrit  tion  of  tlie 
chest  occasions.  For  perfect  respiration  tliese 
motions  should  be  free  and  unrestrained,  and, 
a,s  has  been  already  noticed,  pcrfett  respiration 
IS  necessary  to  those  clianges  in  the  blood 
which  fit  it  for  nutrition  and  the  odierpur^ 
poses  of  the  animal  frame.  In  proportion  as 
respiration  is  impeded,  is  the  blooa  uniK  rfcctly 
vitalised  ;  and  in  the  same  ratio  are  the  nutrient 
and  other  Ann  tions  dependent  on  the  blood  in- 
adequately performed.  Here,  then,  is  one 
source  of  debility  which  affects  the  whole 
fiame,  reducing  eveiy  part  below  the  standard 
of  healthful  vigotir.  According,  also,  as  each 
inspiration  of  air  becomes  less  AdI,  the  wants 
of  the  system  require,  as  a  compensation,  in- 
creased frequency ;  and  thus  qiuckened  reapm- 
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tioQ  commences,  disturbing  Uie  luugs,  aiid 
Gxetting  in  them  a  tendency  to  inflammatory 
action.  The  b^rt,  too,  becomes  excited,  the 
pulse  accelerated,  and  palpitation  is  io  time 
sujifnidclfd.  All  these  etfects  are  capable  of 
resulting  from  mere  constriction  of  the  chest ; 
they  bNOmeAarfuUy  aggravated  when,  at  a 
more  iidvaruxd  stage,  as  wdl  be  more  fully 
shewn  in  the  sequel,  additional  sources  of 
irritation  wise  in  flexure  of  the  spine^  and  in 
derangements  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other 
organs  subservient  to  digestion.  The  fore- 
going disturbanees  are  formidable  enoutth,  and 
sufficiently  <lestructive  of  hpiUili,  >t  i  tlicy  are 
not  the  only  lesions  which  tiL,:lit  lacing  in- 
duces. The  pressure,  which  is  chiefly  made 
on  the  lower  port  of  the  chest,  and  to  which 
this  part  most  readily  yields,  extends  its  malii^ 
intlueuce  to  the  abdominal  viscera  alvo.  Ily  it 
the  stomach  and  Uver  are  compcessed,  and,  in 
time,  partially  d«truded  from  the  concavity  of 
till'  iiiaphnit.'ni,  to  the  great  disturbance  of 
their  futictioQs;  and  being  pressed  dowi>- 
wards,  too,  these  trespaas  on  that  space  which 
the  other  abdominal  viscera  require,  sii]>triii- 
ducing  still  furtiier  derangements.  Thus,  almost 
eveiy  fiinction  of  the  body  becomes  more  or 
less  de|>raved.  Nothing  could  hnve  prpvpnted 
the  source  of  all  this  mischief  and  misery  from 
being  fully  detected  and  univenally  under- 
stood, but  llie  slow  ;uk1  in«4idious  proress  liy 
which  the  abcrTaliou  fjom  sound  principle 
effects  its  ravages,  and  on  this  account  it  is  tliat 
we  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  remoter  evils 
when  considering  the  primary  errors,  for  it  is 
only  hy  trdciiic  iIiom-  to  their  source,  and  by 
connecting  tlie  several  visceral  lesions  which 
ultimately  take  place  widi  the  incipient  and 
apparently  harmless  errors  \%liich  form  the 
earlier  links  m  the  chain  of  causation,  tliat  any 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  those  evils  being 
clearly  iindt'istood  or  effectually  rectified. 

It  must  be  seen  that  the  same  principles 
apply  to  every  stage  of  this  destructive  system, 
and  that,  howpvrr  insii:iiificaiit  ihf  eil'nis  uf 
the  early  waistcouls  may  apptiiv  wlaii  cum- 
pared  with  those  of  the  tight-laced  corset,  the 
same  false  principle  is  manifested  throughout. 
The  girl's  waistcoat,  if  used  otherwise  than  as 
a  suj)port  for  the  other  articles  of  dress,  is  im- 
proper. When  tightened  in  order  to  sup^xNt 
the  beck,  trtst^ad  of  triving  strength,  it  pro- 
duces real  ^^t  akn(■^^  1>v  thi'  effect  ou  ihr  tUir^  il 

muscles  already  described ;  and  when  furtlicr 
stmitened,  so  as  to  diminish  the  waist,  it  then 

commence.*  that  suicidal  jinx  pss  uliii  h  ye.irs 
of  suffering  and  ill  healtli  are  atlenvards  to 
complete. 

But  tlierc  are  fiirthr r  ndls  vet  to  be  noticed. 
The  mere  weakness  of  back,  so  often  adverted 
to,  becomes  in  its  turn  an  ;^;igravating  cause  of 
visceral  lesion.  Tlie  body  cinnot  be  always 
cas^d  in  tightly-laced  stays;  their  pressure 
may  be  endured  to  any  ext«it  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  evening  display,  but  duriiis  the 
day  some  rehnntion  mnst  take  place.  Under 
it,  the  muscles  of  the  bark,  drprived  of  thesr 
accustomed  support,  and  incapable  of  them- 
selves to  aoslain  the  incumbent  weight,  yield, 


and  tlie  column  of  the  spine  bends,  at  first 
anteriorly,  causing  round  shoulders  and  an 
arched  back ;  but  eventually  inclines  to  one  or 
other  side,  giving  rise  to  the  well  known  and 
too  freijufotly  oicuniu'.;  stale  ot"  lateral  curva- 
ture. This  last  chan.;e  most  frequently  com- 
mences in  the  sitting  |)osture,  such  females 
beinc  through  gencnil  d<  hiiily,  tuueli  dis- 
posed to  sedeutary  habits.  As  swm  as  lateral 
eorvatore  commences,  the  lungs  and  heart  be> 
come  still  more  di"<ttjrbed  ;  anhel.itinn  from 
^liglil  exertion,  short  cough,  and  palpitatton 
ensue ;  and  at  this  time,  chiefly  in  oonse(|ucnee 
of  the  pulmonars'  derangement,  alarm  begins 
to  be  entertjiiued,  and  the  approach  of  pfithisLs 
apprehendeti .  Medical  aid  is  now  s.  i  i ,  and 
as  the  more  obvious  malady  is  within  liie  chest, 
and  from  the  excitement  which  prevails  pre- 
sents an  acute  character,  b'ood  is  dmwn,  and 
Other  meaus  are  resoitwl  to  suited  for  arresting 
inflammatory  action.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
the  piTictice  is  iieeessaiy  aiul  riL'ht,  for  in  this 
State  there  ta  often  so  much  inHammation  and 
congestion  as  fully  to  justify  depletory  treat- 
ment. Should  the  diseasf,  ho\ve\er,  be  mis- 
conceived as  primary  intluinmation  of  the 
thoracic  contents,  the  relief,  however  signal  at 

thf  lime,  mw^X  be  tmnsjcnt,  and,  iinlrss  ntten- 
Uou  be  givt'ii  to  UiObe  causes  from  which  the 
perpetual  derangements  spring,  enduring  health 
has  little  chance  of  being  restored.  liemoval 
of  the  spinal  flexure  by  using  a  recumbent  in- 
stead of  a  sitting  posture ;  ulteniating  this  with 
regular  and  proper  exercise  so  as  to  call  into 
renewed  action  the  weakened  and  wasted 
naiscles;    invigoratiirj;  tht-e  fnrthur  by 

cold  sponging  and  stimulant  frictions;  and, 
finally,  renovating  the  geneial  heahh  by  regu- 
lation of  lx>we!s,  suitable  diet,  the  cold  sliowt  r- 
bath,  and  such  tonic  medicines  its  the  consti- 
tution may  need,  are  the  appropriate  and  only 
etlertnal  means  bv  which  tliis  slate  of  healln 
can  be  jiennaneutiy  improved. 

The  views  of  spinal  curvature  here  presented 
Will  be  found  niort  fuMv  >i  ted  in  a  paper  in 
the  5th volume  ul  the  Aluihuui  Mt-dical  and  Sur- 
gical lleportcr,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

We  have  already  meiit.one<l  the  injury 
which  constriction  of  the  chest  inflicts  on  tlie 
liver  and  stomach.  Kither  or  botli  of  these 
orrans  may  under  this  disturbance  display  the 
ordinary  evidences  of  local  inflammation  or 
eoie.:f>tion,  and  to  these  will  ajijily  all  that  has 
been  already  stated  respecting  the  heart  and 
lungs.  The  local  inflammation  or  congestion 
may  be  real,  and  require  drj)Irfion  together 
with  other  active  remedies,'  but  they  are  liable 
to  recur  if  thi  original  disturbing  causes  be  not 
rectified.  1  liey  nre  sensiblv  n'^'/mvated  »^  soon 
as  the  spine  begins  to  yield,  fur  according  as 
the  body  bends  forward,  tkelowi  r  nhs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  sternum  are  forced  inwards, 
increasing  the  pressure  made  on  tlie  liver  and 
stomach,  and  further  irritating  these  if  altQUdy 
brought  into  a  state  of  excitemenL 

But  all  the  evils  produced  by  die  vicious 
course  so  lonij  and  so  obsiinately  (x-rsisted  in 
are  not  yet  enumerated,  an  important  train  of 
eonsaqtiences  being  yet  to  be  noticed  m  llw 
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derangemenif  of  die  ulerine  mteni.  When 

the  a'^e  of  puberty     aiiproachecf,  the  or^iiiia- 
tiuu  di^tuictive  of  aex  becomes  more  full/  de- 
v^!oped,  and  in  the  female  coostitntion  oertBui 
chill  pt's  t;ik»'  plac'C  llie  suppression  or  rftrinln- 
t.on  Iff  whicii  IS  fraught  with  injury  tu  health, 
or  til!  >e  changes  otic  of  the  iiio.>t  iniiiortant, 
and  that  whicli  is  most  liable  to  be  aifected  by 
contingent  iuHuences,  is  meustniation.  This 
function  we  mean  here  to  ooiuider  only  so  far 
as  it  is  prejudu  ed  by  t!ie  causes  of  ill  health 
now  under  consideration.    Formenstmation  to 
commence  at  the  projKT  age  and  to  continue 
regular  and  perfect,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
whole  frame  he  in  a  hcftlthful  state  and  erety 
fiuictiuii  ail>'i)U.iti  !\  [H  rfoiiiji  <l  :  ronsequently, 
the  gcaeml  de^ravatioo  of  hubtt  lately  de- 
fcnbed  »  eminently  unlaTOurable  to  the 
est,'ibli>!iint  III  of  this  natuml  pmrrss.  There 
iii  a!ao  required  a  certain  vigour  of  cunstitulioit 
capable  of  propellinpr  blood  with  Kuf)ioient 
eneivv  into  thi-  r.ipilhn  vesM-!-;,  wliidi  vi.nur 
habits  enfei  bltd  m  llic  w-.iy  latei\  noticed  do 
not  po8§ess.    It  is  further  neoes>itry  that  the 
hn,fT  tnink*  lejtdmg  to  theie  capil'arie*  be  not 
ovcithaiged,  else  cixt^jestion  t;ikes  place,  which 
further  debilitates  the  overloaded  vessels,  ren- 
dering them  still  less  caoable  of  propelling 
their  contents  into  the  cupinaries  by  the  secem* 
ins;  functions  of  v.lm  ii  they  would  be  relieved. 
Yet  this  congestion  is  prevented  by  the  im- 
peded circulation  arisin!^  Aom  constriction  of 
chest,  and  by  the  disturbance  of  t^f  n!)  InmliKiI 
vi»oei)i  lale'j  expLiined.    It  is  necessnry,  aUjo, 
to  take  into  account  the  various  coincident 
effi>r1s  niaflf  by  thf  C'lr^titution  towards  pre- 
paring tor  the  si<;iial  rtvuhition  iu  the  svstem 
which  incipient  menstruation  indicates.  When 
thr'f  eflurts  ai-e  der':tlfi!  \iy  men^tnmtion  not 
commencing;  at  the  piuj  ti  pjrjud  ul  life,  much 
additional  derantemint  of  iica'tli  ensues  and 
blood  which  oi  ght  to  be  disclosed  of  by  the 
uterine  vessels  becomes  either  cotigested  in  the 
surrouiidinjf  tissues,  or  determined  to  other 
ports,  so  as  to  cause  vicarious  hemorrhages  of 
vwMMlf  kinds.   Thus  the  reirularity  and  effi- 
cieaey  of  the  ute  ine  fiuK  iions,  so  es^cnii.t!  to 
fiimale  health,  become  impeded  aud  iiu- 
paiied  by  the  injudicious  measures  which,  when 
fir>t  rpsort;'(l  to  in  i  !i:I'I1i<.hi<1,  w  little  SttS- 
pected  of  exerting  any  such  intluttite. 

Although  so  much  has  bec-n  attributed  to 
constrirtion  of  chest  in  iniii;iiriii;j  Kf'"<^nil 
health,  and  occasioning  speciul  li  r.mg*  incuts, 
and  assuredly  not  more  than  strict  truth  war- 
r.»nts,  many  other  errors  of  physicsil  education 
lend  tlieir  aid  to  produce  that  feebleness  of 
OOlMtitution  and  delicacy  of  health  of  which 
so  many  females  are  the  victims,  lliese  shall 
be  now  considered  under  iHm  same  amiig«> 
ment  which  was  followed  with  Kspect  to  the 
earlier  stages. 

Ctotkhg^Tht  clothing  of  young  females 
is  far  from  being  wli.it  rcxson  would  sanction. 
It  is  oftentimes  delicient  in  the  necesaaiy 
warmth,  die  materiab  beinj?  too  slight  to  yield 
protortion  n^ninst  the  vici'i<;itiides  of  a  \7iriab'e 
climate,  and  too  much  ol  the  person  being 
wliolly  exposed.  £nots  of  this  kind,  how^ 


ever,  are  mudi  more  common  and  carried  to 

much  greater  lengths  at  the  period  when  ediumr 
tioHf  in  its  usual  sense,  inav  be  said  to  be 
completed;  that  it,  when  the  youof  lady 

passes  from  the  n^straints  of  the  school-room 
to  xhii  dt!>»i pulton:*  ot  fli^hiuiiable  iiff.  As, 
however,  this  change  usually  takes  place  b^foia 
the  body  has  attained  its  full  vi'jour,  tlic  follow- 
ing remarks  on  ilie  dre.sii  .'uid  conduct  of 
females,  on  first  leaving  school,  bekng  pco- 
perly  to  our  subject.  If  the  errors  of  dress 
are  less  signal  in  the  attire  worn  by  day.  they 
reach  their  acme  when  the  eveninir  route  or 
midnight  ball  is  to  be  attended.  At  these 
seaiMHW  the  tightly-laced  stays,  exposed  <^est, 
and  thiu  draj)*  ri»'>,  furnish  a  conihinatlou  of  in- 
fluences, the  continued  eticcts  of  which  no  con- 
stitution could  withstand ;  while  to  thew  is  yet 
to  be  added  that  of  respiring  for  hours  a  heated 
and  vitiated  atmosjAiere,  and,  after  this,  of 
pa&iing,  when  rdaxed  and  exhausted,  into  tlia 
cold  rurrc'iil-  <;f  i  frosty  night  air.  So  far  from 
wuiideiinu'  tli  ii  n  i  iy  sulferfrom  these  egregious 
impnidetK  es.  <  >ui  surprise  should  be  that  any 
escape ;  and  mslead  of  llie  inherent  delicacy-  so 
often  imputed  to  the  constitution  of  females  as 
exi>lanatory  of  their  peculiar  ailments,  we  have 
amj>le  proof,  in  their  powers  of  resisting  such 
mudous  mfluences,  Aiat  they  possess  conserva- 
tive energies  not  inferior  to  tht>ie  of  the  most 
robust  male.  Were  men  to  be  so  iaoed,  so 
imperibetly  exercised,  so  madequatety  cloAed, 
so  sufftKattd,  so  exposed,  their  superiority  of 
bodily  vigour  would  soon  cease  to  have  any 
existence. 

T)cf<  <  t  of  clothing,  though  most  si-^'nal  in 
the  clicjt  and  ahouldei-s,  is  not  confined  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  The  feet  require 
warmth,  which  subservience  to  fishion  pre- 
vents. Tiiey  cannul  be  compressed  but  at  the 
cost  of  much  sufiering,  some  distortion,  and 
tlie  infliction  of  positive  disease.  Faishioii 
also  permits  the  legs  to  be  covered  with  only 
the  thinnest  materials.  Thus  the  capillary  cir- 
culation of  the  feet,  rendered  sufiicieDtly 
hnguid  by  the  general  weakness,  beeome* 
further  im|i.  (led  by  tlie  pressure  of  tight  shoeS, 
and  the  debilitating  eflects  of  cold.  The 
crippled  state,  too,  Aus  oensioned,  is  a  farthm- 
obsucle  to  efficient  caevcise,  and  ao  adds  to 
the  L'eneral  debility. 

/  ".>  /. — The  fooidof  the  younst  of  both  seies, 
as  indeed  of  every  age,  should  he  suited  to  the 
piuticular  constitution.  Tlte  geneml  principles 
lor  regulating  it  have  been  already  laid  down. 
It  should,  for  reasons  already  assi'^nied,  be 
rather  nutritious  than  spaj-e.  The  eUetis  uf 
casual  repletion  are  less  prejudicial,  and  more 
easily  corrected  than  those  of  inanitioD;  sull 
the  bounds  of  temperance  should  never  be 
exceeded.  Tliere  should  be  a  due  admixture 
of  animal  food,  but  wine  and  stimulants  are 
needless  and  improper.  It  b  to  be  hoped  that 
no  caution  Ls  needed  at  the  present  day  against 
a  practice,  not  unknown  in  tiie  last  century, 
or^  fenwles  inclining  to  corpulency  reducing 
themselves  by  abuse  of  acids,  llie  effect  was 
produced  by  destroying  the  lone  and  iiiiunng 
the  stnicture  of  the  digestive  oipns^  and  ftom 
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the  evils  wfaidi  resulted,  we  would  fitin  hope 
tint  a  pntctioewpeniiciottihubeen  far  «fer 
aholiflbed. 

At  die  eges  under  eonatderation  Ihe  state  of 

the  bowels  requires  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  here 
again,  girU  suAer  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  boys.    Hie  abdomunl  confestions  to 

which  their  whole  cotirsp  of  discipline  subjecfs 
them,  have  no  meuiis  of  relief  save  the  iucrt:aM! 
ofalvine  eiCRtions.  Tliere  is,  therefore,  even 
more  to  be  carried  off  throu<^h  this  outlet  than 
a  state  of  h^th  would  supply.  Vet  ilruin  the 
genera]  ^Mlt^  and  deficient  exercise  the  alvine 
discharges  are  very  pnme  to  be  irregular  and 
inadequate.  Much  disease  would  at  this  age 
be  averted,  and  the  conservative  powers  of 
the  coQstitution  would  have  a  fiur  better  chance 
of  beinf  effi^ively  exercised,  if  a  regular  and 
healthful  stale  of  Ijowels  was  maintained. 
fw  this  there  sliould  be  not  only  daily  evacua- 
tion in  suffidenl  quantity,  but,  whik  is  still 
more  imporLint,  the  matter  di>.ohar>red  should 
be  of  a  healthy  chancter.  And  here  we  would 
caution  medical  men  against  being  mided  by 
fal>e  delieacv  no  to  trust  to  reports,  which 
are  never  to  be  relied  on.  Ocular  in.'spectiou 
furnishes  an  indication  of  the  highest  value, 
both  in  exhibiting  and  withholding  medicines  ; 
and  so  assured  are  we  of  its  absolute  necessity 
as  a  guide  to  medical  judgment,  that  we  cannot 
understand  how  a  medical  oiactitioner  can 
conscientiously  peribrm  his  avty  who  disre- 
g?u-ds  It.  As  It  is  the  duty  of  the  medicd 
practitiooei  to  avail  himself  of  this  source 
of  infermttion  when  attending  patientt  under 
disca'^e,  it  is  e<|ua!Iy  so  to  point  out  to  con- 
^"alescents  the  importance  of  it  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  health.  Were  tlie  state  of  bow- 
els in  yonn^:  femah's  mort*  attended  to,  ample 
evidence  would  be  furuulied  of  the  necessity 
of  some  evacuant  or  corrective  discipline,  1  i 
befon*  ihe  nccession  of  actual  disease;  and, 
what  ii>  uf  luurc  uupuruiice,  much  accumulated 
and  too  oflen  intractable  disease  might  thus  be 
ait<wetber  averted. 

Krereite. — What  has  been  already  stated 
with  respect  to  air  and  temperature  in  infancy 
and  childhood  can  be  so  readily  appbed  to  the 
more  advanced  ages,  that  they  nMd  not  here 
be  further  discussed.  Exercise,  linwever,  de- 
mands some  additional  notice.  Boys  enjoy 
this  freely,  and  of  the  best  kind,  in  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  their  youthful  sports. 
By  means  of  these  every  mus(  !e  of  the  frame 
cornea  in  for  its  share  of  active  exercise,  aiul 
free  CTO^^th,  vitrour,  and  health  are  the  n  suh. 
It  would  be  huj)j>y  for  gtrLs  if  some  ijorlioii  of 
such  latitude  were  allowed  to  them  also.  Hut 
it  is  far  otherwise.  Even  under  the  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  of  country  life,  they  are 
too  much  restricted  from  the  free  exercii«e 
which  health  requires.  Their  very  dress  unfits 
them  from  taking  it,  and  the  alleged  indecoram 
of  those  active  movement,s  to  which  youth  and 
spirits  instinctively  incite,  is  a  bar  to  even  the 
attempt  bcmg  made.  At  their  age  the  mea- 
sured, slow-|>ac«  d,  daily  walk  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient even  for  the  muscles  specially  engaged, 

while  it  leaves  many  oihen  wholly  unexmiaed. 


If  this  be  true  of  the  more  hale  and  robust 

inhabitants  of  the  country,  how  much  more 
forciblv  does  it  apply  to  the  delicate  and  atte- 
nuated lesidents  of  towns,  and  especialty  to 

the  inmates  of  female  schools.  Of  -H,  p  osta- 
blishmeuts  the  systems  and  habiL»  require  much 
revisitm,  and  until  some  ei^ive  refonnation 
takes  place,  of  which  there  is  yet  but  little 
prospect,  they  wdi  not  fail  to  excite  our 
sympathy  and  regret  fur  the  blanched  aspects, 
.shaffowy  forms,  anil  sickly  constitutions  so 
coulinually  preM  iited,  and  which  it  is  SO  painful 
to  witness.  Such  beings  are  as  little  fitted  for 
encountering  the  toils  or  fiilfiUing  the  duties  of 
life,  as  are  [ilants  of  a  hoihouse  for  beiug  txans- 
fernd  lo  the  open  boideia.* 

•  The  amonnt  of  emerciif ,  or  rather  the  extent  to 
which  the  uttnt  of  exrrvitc  i%  cuirird,  in  rnxny 
UuMtdiug-achouU,  will  appcAr  iiiCfeiiible  to  those 
who  h«ve  not  peraonally  iavetti|;Bied  the  cubject. 
The  following  it  the  cartt  of  a  youo^  ladies'  board- 
ing-ichool,  drawn  up  on  the  tput,  a  low  yeais  dase, 
from  the  report  of  aeveral  of  ita  inmates  : — 
At  ^  in  the  morning  the  girls  are  called,  and  rise. 
From  b  lo  8,   Uamiag  or  aayiif  leMoaa,  in  tckteL 

8  to  8i,  at  bfMkfast. 

8t  lo  9,  pceparing  Icasoni  m«  ^mihmt,(mm 
M  the  eirls  penaltted  t«  do  an  is 

the  garden. ) 

9  lo  1.    at  various  tasks,  in  M-hoot. 

1  to  Ifi  out  of  school,  bu:    u   lit    K  >r    ,M>  nut 

of  doors ;  leadiug  or  wMiuig,  auU 
preparing  fbr  dinar. 
lA  to  2,   at  diimer. 

2  to  5.   in  scboolt  varieoa  tasks* 
6  to^,  l«a. 

61  CO  6*   pMperiof  to  go  ont ;  dreaaijif  ,  «r 

reading,  m  playing  m  ackoti, 
g  lo7*  walkioK.  cenerally  anB-ia-arflii  en 
the  bi|li  road,  auay  «itli  their 
books  in  their  bands,  and  mdiag. 

Two  days  in  iTif  week  they  do  not  walk  in  the 
evening  at  all,  being  kept  in  for  dameing ;  btu.  by 

■way  of  amcnil*,  ihey  go  otit.  .ui  two  other  d«\«, 
from  I'i  to  1,  and  then  they  n,i»»  tmting.  It  is  to 
be  rrni.irkrd  that  tJicy  nnvr  qti  intl  unlesn  Ihe  wt  iillnT 
It  rjuitc  Jinr  at  the  jHirlirular  lururt  allotted  for 
walkxtig.  They  y;o  to  L'liiirch,  nil  tlie  year  round, 
twice  every  iiunduy,  on  >^hich  Uay  no  other  oaer* 
cise  is  taken. 

From  7  to  8*   for  the  older  gills*  reading  or  work- 
ing  in  scluwl,  (cbi«  it  optional,) 
and  then  praysis  \  for  the  yooagn^ 
play  in  101001,  and  prayers. 
At  8,  the  younger  en  to  bed. 

Prom  8  to  9.   the  outer,  reading  or  working,  as 
belnrs. ^ 

9.  to  bed. 

Tlie  tuiutyioar  beam  are,  Aetelinv,  thasdis* 

posed  of : — 

Hours, 

Tn  bed,  (the  older  9,  the  younger  10,)  ....  9 

In  Bchool,  at  their  studies  and  tasks  .....  9 
lu  scboo),  or  in  Um  hooao,  the  eider  at  op- 

tieoal  Madias  or  work,  tha  yooagsr  at  play  'A  \ 

At  mwls  «...•.«   la 

SnniciNiBiheepeaair   1 

"iT 

The  above  account  waa  taken  iioiu  a  sccoejiI  or 
thinl-rate  school,  and  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  season  miMt  tavoutat>ie  for  exercise, — mmwmt. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  confinement  is  gene- 
rally greater  in  these  than  in  ecbools  of  a  higher 
ordor.  That  the  practleal  leenlls  of  such  aa  as> 

t  Younger  only  two  iMNin  sad  a  halt 
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By  dM  fereipNiit  Matciiwiils  w*  do  not  men 

to  (  .(,1  th<  *l)^'h<"^t  rcrtri  fioti  tm  those  bv  whom 
iheJH-  M-tinitanes  sujtcnntendetl.  e  have 
tvfr  fuuud  tlit^m  muHt  solicitous  Ibr  hcdlh 
of  ifieir  piijuls,  !H-<lulou»  to  prt^mre  it,  and 
wbt-u  diM^M;  arusf,  unremituiit;  in  devoted 
atlttitioQt.  Unt  the  »y<nm  ■<«  faulty,  and  for 
this  thoy  APf  not  nccounuble.  By  the  influ- 
«-rK-f!s  :uid  pr^jiuJices  which  uphold  that  system, 
thi-v,  hke  others,  art  iliained ;  and  until  the 
•ystem  itself  yi«Ui  to  locivaaui^  knowledge^ 
jiuter  views  of  the  animal  economy^  a  tnoi* 
correct  conception  of  m^util  energit  s  .uui  of 
the  iDjunea  wiitch  tfaetr  oref-€Xcitement  occa- 
sions both  to  tbenaelvee  and  to  the  bodily 
fi.iiiif,  iirxj  a  firm  resolution  not  to  burter 
lte<i)th  for  VAin  accompli.shmenls ; — in  oilttr 
words,  until  both  mental  and  physical  educa- 
tion nridtTiro  consiilt-nil >li'  r<T>iriTiatioti  and  In- 
founded  on  more  rauonat  luiiu  iples,  the  evils 
must  exist  to  an  extent  whic)  I  no  MipertDtendent 
of  a  serntnnrk'  can  control.  \N  e  are  sorry  to 
be  comptllLii  by  truth  to  add  that  we  have 
often  found  ih«'  same  pernn  ions  r«ffimen  ear- 
ned to  as  graai  a  hei^it,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  ^vate  frmities,  nnder  tfie  eye  of  a  &• 
shionabte  govetness  and  a  food  but  injudicioiis 
mother. 

Huiried  bfeathinf»  short  coofh,  palpitation, 

constitute  a  Ni;i»<-  of  indisptisition  ere  actual 
dii«sse  M  cotuidered  to  exist.  Weak  back, 
with  incipient  curvatare  of  !ii)ine,  in  tioM  ag> 
gnnte  tnese  deviatioiia  fiom  health.  Inegubr 

lanmliOf  regimen  are  by  no  means  OTetdrawo  in 
Cbe  pvsctding  page*  i«  sufficiently  evinced  by'the 
MIovmg  fact,  a  fact  which  we  will  venture  to  aay 
m4y  be  mni«d  by  iiiipTtinii  of  thoouiuia  m 
boMdiofachaols  ia  this  eoualn.  We  lately  Tisitcd, 
ia  a  larg*  towa»  ■  baanUof-senool  eeoiaminf;  forty 
firU ;  and  w«  Imralt  oa  doM  and  seenrate  inquiry, 
that  there  was  not  one  of  the  giria  who  ha<l  been 
«i  (he  vhool  two  yean  (and  the  majority  had  been 
iks  \<>'.ii  th»(  »a»  not  more  or  leM  crooked'  Our 
)iu!i>  rit  wa«  in  tliif  prfKlicament ;  aiul  we  could  |>pr> 
r<-ivc  >\hat  aII  tii^iy  perceive  who  meet  ihaL  uioitt 
melaiichuly  ut  all  proieaiiioBa — a  h<«arding-Khool  of 
young  ladie*  in  their  walk)  that  all  her  rompaniona 
vers  pallid,  aallow,  and  litllcM.  We  can  aaaert, 
aa  ihasnoi*  anlhorily  of  personal  observation,  and 
oa  sa  extensive  scale,  that  scatceiy  a  siiifle  firl, 
(amis  esperiidly  of  the  raiddla  daaws.)  that  hss 
bsca  St  a  hsardiBg-sdMiol  for  two  or  three  yenrt, 
ntnrat  hone  wiA  animpftired  health  ;  and,  tor  the 
truth  ot  the  assertion,  we  may  appeal  to  every  can* 
did  father  who«e  daughters  have  been  placed  in  this 
«iiuiiion.  n.ippily,  i»  jiortion  i(f  llio  ill  lii'alih 
praiiicrd  at  <wli()i)l  M  in  niany  t  4i''(  >.  oiilv  temporary, 
and  vaiiislti-^  dtler  the  return  ttoiii  it.  Il)  the 
■cbctol*  in  which  the  vacatiuus  are  frequent  OT 
Unit,,  much  miscliiei  U  nften  warded  off  by  the  pe- 
riuiiical  reoiraa  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  healthful 
life ;  and  SOOM happy  constUiuiana,  unquestionably, 
bid  deflaaes  to  all  the  aystctuatic  cfliwt*  made  to 
aadwauns  ih<ijn.  No  farther  proof  is  ascdsd  of 
lha  cBoroioua  evil  pndtM«d  by  the  present  sysien 
of  school-discipline  thsa  the  fact,  well  known  to  all 
incdiral  nirn,  that  tl-e  greater  proportion  of  women 
in  the  inid<llo  and  upper  ranks  of  life  do  not  enjoy 
even  a  moderate  «hare  of  health ;  and  persons,  not 
of  the  uirdictil  pro  e«*t<»n.  may  have  sufRcient  evi- 
dence of  the  ttin)i,tiv  rijiiipiiiiiii;  till- n-lative  powers 
of  the  young  men  and  yuuog  wutut'n  oi  a»y  tamily 
ill  taking  bodily  exercise,  more  particularly  iii 
waUumg.  The  djOBrtaco  is  nitogeibcr  ioesplt(»ble 
«•  the  iroaad  «l  sea  «aly.~I.F.  BoiTOft. 


bowels  attend,  impairinf  alii]  fbrdier  the 

neral  hralth,  and  ci^'intj  n<«e  aho  tn  specta! 
ntvagcs  ot  the  muH  fv>fiuidable  kind.  A  hard 
and  tumid  abdomen  ittUowa,  the  precursor  and 
ev«*ntti:ill V  the  index  of  mesentenc  dorani:?- 
nifiit,  uliich,  next  to  phtliisut,  is  periiajMi  the 
most  intractable  malaay  of  youth  witii  which 
the  phyiician  has  to  contend.  Other  evils,  re- 
ferriote  to  the  erroneous  system  and  to  th^ 
debility  occasioned  by  it,  may  also  }>f  sti-n.  Of 
these,  chilblains  are  ver>-  common,  and,  when 
Aey  occur,  add  greatly  to  tnllhrim;  and  to  the 
fiiriht'i'  (lit  line  of  htvilth.  TIu-n  :iri><-  from 
&ulure  of  ctrctilation,  and,  locally  considered, 
are  analogoiu  to  met^tten  parts:  beiaif  in 
f.K  t  SO  tiKuiy  [Kirtial  inortificatinns  resulting 
fioiii  l(jss  uf  vtLiUity  ill  tiie  capilUtry  vessels. 
Hit-  survical  treatment  which  they  receive  is 
not  alw.iys  judici^nn.  T{r»«rar«!pd  too  much  as 
local  ^res,  aoid  the  inritabiiity  which  they 
display  bein^  loo  nucfa  heeded,  rest  is  eft> 
joined,  and  thus  even  the  insignificant  exercise 
previously  taken  is  suspended.  Far  better 
would  it  be,  when  this  ewidcDce  of  impaired 
ngonr  pnesenta  itseU^  lo  diaiegud  the  local 
aiunant,  and  look  soMy  to  tha  contitmioaal 
state  in  which  the  local  malady  has  its  orifinn. 

It  is  a  prevalait  opinion  with  teachers  and 
parents  that  it  is  more  oondncive  to  the  nn- 
Kffss  of  (-(Iiiraiion  to  ktc|>  a  child  at  « fnxtt 
when  in  infirm  health,  wliere  the  studies  may 
still  b«  oonUmied,  at  least  in  some  depee^ 
thin  m  iiitrmipt  thpm  pntirrlv  bv  a  rrmoval 
to  tiic  iKuenial  roof.  This  is  a  great  and  often 
a  fidal  auatake.  By  such  delay  nofbmg  b  leal 
that  can  tindpr  such  t  iiniTn":t:\ncc^  he  nrrom- 
plished:  ft'cbk-iicxs  of  bodv  is  hiilti  tU\  uunibie 
to  the  full  exercise  of  mental  enereies.  Mental 
fitcuiti^  depend  for  their  manifestation  and 
exercise  on  bodily  organs,  and  in  proportion 
as  tlie  oryaris  are  weakened,  does  the  Yi;:oiir  of 
the  fitculties  decline.  By  suAenng  both  oigans 
and  ^unities  therelbre  to  aeqnire  leiiewed 
vigour,  powers  of  i  ffidivc  exertion  arc  reco- 
verable to  an  extent  fully  capsiile  of  com^en- 
satinf  <br  the  temporary  inactivity.  It  w  a 
great  mistake  to  coiieeive  that  cdiiratioii  ad- 
vances 1(1  proportion  to  the  time  devott^d  to  it, 
or  to  the  eamestneas  with  which  it  is  purstied. 

nUil  |M)wers  arc  rapaMe  of  a  certain  exertion 
only,  and  if  they  \)v  overslraiiit'd,  or  loo  assi- 
duously employed,  they  weary  and  decline, 
accomplishing  much  less  than,  with  unimpaired 
vigour  and  more  moderate  exertion,  they  would 
be  capable  of  doing  in  much  less  time.  Krery 
student  is  consdoua  of  the  inequality  of  his 
mental  powers  under  difleient  states  of  bodily 

health  and  (lifiereiit  degrees  of  mental  wtari- 

oess,  and  fully  seosible  how  little  progress  he 
makes  when  a  forced  eflbit  is  veqnu  «d.  The 

mind,  too,  requires  variety  of  exerci<:r  in  ordrr 
to  em|}loy  and  grati^  the  various  (iiculties  of 
which  it  oonsisis,  ana  if  it  be  chained  down  lo 
a  few  objects  and  especially  if  these  !>e  Imle 
cougenial  to  its  prevatliitM;  ta&tes  aini  canabi- 
litici,  tiw  labour  tunu  to  little  account.  Under 
the  systems  of  education  which  prevail,  year? 
are  wasted  in  pursuits  whicii  ought  not  to 
ooenpy  «  tenth  part  of  the  time,  if  their  v»l«e 
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were  rigliily  estinmted,  aiiU  Ute  rt-al  powers  of 
the  miiid  Moperly  directed.  And  this  leads 
lis  to  ronsinrr,  wlial  has  hitherto  !t*»eii  but  tOO 
little  alteiKled  lo  HI  cuiiiliRtini;  •  •iucation,  Uie 
diicct  influence  which  the  fxint-ise  of  the 
mental  powers  has  on  the  txHiily  health. 

In  the  few  following  remarks  on  this  subject 
we  shall  draw  freely  from  an  admirable  paper 

GUished  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Phieno- 
^cal  Jonnuri,  entitled,  "  On  Mental  Eiter- 
cisr,  us  a  Means  of  Health."  The  principlt  s 
inculcated  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
though  emanating  in  this  instance  from  phfe- 
nologiail  views,  they  have  also  so  sure  a  basis 
in  established  physiolo.;y,  that  they  may  be 
beneficially  applie<l  eveti  by  those  who  still 
c!osf.  thfir  PY*  >  to  the  intths  of  a  "^neiirt-  in 
which  die  writer  of  thi»  art !(  !»'  Ikln  no  ht-siiution 
tOBvow  his  Iwmhelief;  and  ulm  h,  justly  esii- 
mated,  ha*;  more  power  of  coturiliutini.'  to  the 
welfare  and  kiappine)(8  of  mankind  Utati  aiiy 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Tlie  importance  of  muscular  exercise  as  a 
means  of  preserving  and  improrlng  health  is 
generally  adniitt«Ml.    It  nmiisti  rs  to  the  health 
of  the  body,  and,  as  the  briun  lia»  its  due  ^ihare 
of  this  advantigc,  mental  eoeroiies  aie  also  pro- 
mutt  <1  Viv  it.    "  Bvit  ther*'  is  >;ipaf  reason  to 
believe  that  exercise  of  mmd,  regular  active 
employment  both  of  intellect  and  of  moial 
frnlitie-,  of  which  the  various  [Virts  of  tho  ner- 
vous system  are  the  organic  midta,  comributes 
SO  ementially  to  tlie  well  being  of  the  whole 
system,  that  it  cannot  1k>  ne<ih'Lli  <l  \vit!ioiit  iii- 
Hiciing  positive  injury,  and  tliat,  ii(dt!|)endeiilly 
of  its  mental  a(lvanta>.;t-s.  it  i>  neceHsnry  to  the 
enjoyment  of  full  phyitiuU  health."    It  is  es- 
sential to  health  that  the  fiinctions  of  the 
nervous  system  be  well  performed.    But  the 
intellectual  powers,  with  the  affectiveand  moral 
feeling,  form  a  part  of  these  functions,  and  so 
intiinait  Iv  connected  are  the  physi(  al  and  rm  n- 
tal  energies  that  they  mutually  iufluetice  each 
other;  so  that,  in  proportion  as  nervoos  sti- 
mtihis  is  unduly  f  vp,  iided  on  the  one,  it  be- 
comes withdrawn  from  the  other.  Deficient 
or  irregular  exercise  of  nervous  (Unctions  gives 
rise  to  ratich  snfTerinj^.  and  in  no  r!n'?«;  of 
bein<r<  more  HigiiuUy  (hun  in  that  lo  wind)  so 
much  of  this  essay  has  been  devoted,  namely, 
of  young  females  of  the  uppfT  and  middle 
ranks,  more  eapecially  iho!»fc  "  of  a  delicate 
and  nervous  constitution,  who,  without  any 
existing  disease,  without  even  having  under- 
gone any  severe  indisposition  suflicient  to  de- 
hilitaie  the  system,  are  nevertheless  habitual 
invidids,  and  can  scarcely  venture  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  drawing-room,  or  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without  some 
evil,  real  or  imaipnary,  instantly  overtaking 
tfiem,  and  forcmg  them  hack  to  ihm  leticat." 

Some  of  the  sourc  e;^  of  this  extreme  delit  aey, 
and  the  means  of  remedying  it,  it  has  been 
the  object  of  the  foregoing  pages  to  explain. 
"  Yonnr  men  of  the  same  rank  suffer  infinitely 
less,  L»ccau.se  the  constantly  recurring  calls  of 
business  and  puUic  life  operate  upon  them  as 
!)timuli,  and,  in  .«ipite  of  themselves,  exercise 
the  feelings  and  employ  tlie  intellect  on  objects 


of  some  pernuineut  value  aiwi  importance,  ami 
thru  keep  up  a  stir  of  life  and  excitement  of 
the  ''vstpm  which  is  favourablr  lo  tl\i'  lieallh 
of  all  the  functions,  and  tu  which  unliappily 
many  of  the  opjxwite  sex  remain,  especially  ill 
dieir  youthful  years,  altogether  strangers." 

**  The  three  jfrand  sources  of  vitality,  lailare 
or  weakness  of  which  may  induce  inlirm  health 
and  delicacy  of  constitution,  are  the  digestive, 
the  sanguiferous,  and  the  neivous  apparatuses; 
Hnd,  acrordinLily,  vvlieniver  great  dehility  is 
observed  to  exist  without  any  marked  local 
disease,  its  true  cause  will  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty be  found  in  weMkiMs>   or  deficiency 
affecting  one  or  other  of  the  tliree  gieat  systems 
of  organs  just  named.    If  digestion,  for  in- 
stance, he  radimlly  feehh',  then  the  clivU-  or 
nutritive  muterinl  will  Ikil,  at»d  wcaknts.-*  lollow. 
If  the  lungs  and  circulating  system  lie  weak, 
the  respiration  will  l>e  iinjteift  et.  and  the  blood 
being  inadequately  u(  ted  on  hy  air,  its  compo- 
sition will  be  impaired,  and,  sent  in  this  state 
throuy:h  the  bloodvessels,  it  will  no  longer 
afford  the  usual  sdmulus  and  support  to  any 
of  the  organs,  and  hence  again  constit\itional 
delicacy.   And,  hutly,  if  the  nervous  functions 
be  defiKtive,  not  only  will  the  mind  suffer,  but 
all  the  functions  of  the  body  will  participate 
with  it  in  languor,  because  all  of  them  will 
receive  a  diminished  and  vitiated  supply  of 
nervous  stimuhis,  a  dne  share  of  which  iS 
esMentiid  to  their  heulthv  ac  tiou." 

The  digestive,  respiratory,  and  sanguiferous 
funeiioiis  have  been  alreailv  noticed  so  far  as 
tiie  purposes  of  this  essay  require.  It  remains, 
then,  only  to  pursue  the  consideration  of  ner- 
vous functions  as  involving  and  affected  by  the 
exercise  of  miml.  So  dependent  is  every  iwt 
of  tlie  frame  on  the  brain  and  ner%"es,  that  it  the 
communication  between  them  be  cut  off  or 
obstractcd  by  dividing  or  compressing  the  nerve 
which  conveys  nervous  innueiur,  the  function 
of  the  part,  however  healthy  it  may  be  in  every 
other  respect,  will  eease,  be  dhninished,  or 
otlii  Twisc  di.sfnrhed.  When  any  orvsrin,  loo,  is 
stinted  of  its  due  share  of  nervous  stimulus  by 
the  too  great  activity  of  some  other  part  absort^ 
UV2  more  lli an  its  own  proportion,  the  function 
becomes  weakened.  Thus  a  dimiuutioit  in  the 
tone  of  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body  will  be 
experienced  during  an  over-excitement  of  a  few 
in  writing  or  thinking  intently,  processes  during 
which  the  vital  actions  and  nervous  energy  are 
so  much  concentrated  in  the  head,  that  from 
pure  want  of  it  the  extremities  become  cold, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  lowered  so  as  to 
weaken  and  retard  the  pulse,  thus  shewing  that 
a  weak  «nd  inactive  nervous  syrtem  most 
exert  an  un&voun^le  influence  on  the  general 
be<Uth. 

For  guidance  in  strengthening  and  dev  eloj>- 

iii'^f  the  nervous  system  so  as  lo  render  it  fit  for 
the  adequate  performance  ot  all  its  functions, 
we  must  look  to  the  general  principles  of  phy- 

siolocrv  and  the  dictates  of  (  xjn  rience.  **  NVhen 
any  living  jKirt  i»  called  into  fiequent  and  regti- 
lar  exercise,  especially  if  the  system  is  not  yet 
arriveil  at  full  maturity,  it  is  i>li-.erved  to  become 
gradually  more  and  more  susceptible  of  action ; 
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10  increaw  in  suh  witllin  certain  Itmitt  deter- 
mined hy  tlif  cnri.-titutirin  ;  nrni  th» n  ])v  to  «:uiii 
strenglh,  as  indicated  by  an  increitsed  power  of 
endiinof  fttifue,  and  a  greater  capacity  of  with, 
standing:  the  influfnrrs  of  thf  totmnon  c;ii;ses 
of  di>*;uae  la  vvliith  previously  it  wuuld  have 
yielded  almost  imrocaiately.  riu-  physiological 
pxpl.ination  of  this,  as  provdi  by  »  v[)tTiiii<'nt<«, 
IS,  tliat  exercise  causes  an  uitau-s*  u  action  m 
the  nencH  and  blagdveiaels  of  the  part,  by 
which  its  vitali^  is  augmented,  and  a  greater 
supply  of  blood  and  nennous  stimulus  sent  to 
it  to  sustain  and  repair  t])e  greater  wuste  that  a 
taking  place,  and  also  to  mipplv  additional  rab- 
itanee  to  fit  it  for  the  unusual  demands  made 
on  it.  'Hie  results  of  this  pro<  t  <s  arc  vi-sililv 
exemplified  in  men  whoae  habits  or  profession 
lead  them  to  constant  muscular  exertion ;  in 
sport -smrn,  for  itistanrr,  in  blacksmiths,  danceiH, 
porters,  &c. ;  and  if  a  i.^  Itss  niHiiife»t  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  besides  the  muscles,  it  is  only 
from  otln'i'  li^sui  s  adiiiittiiii;  (jf  less  cxitnnsioii, 
and  sihowiiig  liitu  inLreased  puwer  inadiHerent 
way.  The  improvement  of  the  memory  is  a 
^miliar  instance  of  an  increase  of  mental  power 

f>roduced  bv  exercise ;  and  the  beating  sense  of 
illness  and  quickened  circulation  in  the  head 
induced  by  intense  t>tudy  or  thought,  shows 
Aat  an  organic  process  goes  On  when  the  brain 
is  in  activity,  similar  to  that  nhich  t;iVes  place 
in  the  mn^ctilar  system  under  exercise."  On 
die  com  I  dr  \ ,  wlicn  the  organ  is  little  used,  little 
expenditun-  of  its  powi  r  and  substance  takes 
place,  little  blood  and  little  nervou»  energy  are 
icquiied  for  its  support,  and  therefore  litde  is 
sent;  n'ltrit'ot)  in  toiispqucnce  soon  heromes 
languid,  and  strengtii  uupain  d.  Tu  all  these 
laws  the  brain  is  subject  equally  as  tlie  rest  of 
llie  botly.  Freqtietit  and  it  <;vdar  exercise  gives 
it  susceptibility  of  uciiun,  with  power  to  sustain 
it,  the  nervous  energy  acquiring  strength  as 
well  as  the  vascular.  Disuse  of  its  functions, 
or,  in  other  words,  inactivity  of  intellect  and  of 
feeling,  impairs  it.s  structure,  and  weakens  the 
several  powers  which  it  serves  to  maniCest.  The 
biain,  tberefeie,  in  order  to  maintain  its  healthy 
state,  requires  to  be  duly  excix  ised  ;  and  as  it 
consists  of  several  parts,  eacti  performing  its 
proper  flinctioo,  and  as  what  holds  good  wtdi 
respect  to  the  wliolc  (  ollt  cti%  p!y,  is  cqnaMv  Irne 
of  each  part  individuuUy,  it  follows  that  for 
healthful  and  adequate  exercise  every  function 
uir«'s  its  due  sliure  of  employment,  else  not 
y  do  the  poriiun^  consigned  to  inactivity 
become  impoired,  but  the  general  health  be- 
comes deraiised  by  the  irregular  distrilnilion  of 
nervous  stimulus  thus  occasioned.  Hnt  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  mental  functions,  that  e.ieh 
must  be  excited  by  its  proper  stimulus,  or  both 
it  and  the  portion  of  main  subservient  to  it  are 
roiisif^Mied  to  inactivity  und  consequent  loss  of 
|)uwer.  No  one  would  think  of  exercising  the 
eye  by  sound,  or  the  ear  by  colonis.  The  elect 
of  mere  quie^cencf  arising  frotTi  the  u-,int  of 
appropriate  stimulus  is  signally  manifested  in 
vie  case  of  persons,  and  especially  of  the 
youni^',  who  in  one  situation  niamfc^st  certain 
£icuities  very  feebly,  but  who,  when  removed 

to  aaolfaer  in  whicb  appiopnale  ami  adeqinle 


stimulus  is  supplied,  evince  powen  soeii  as 

thoN'  Wi  re  iievi  r  previuuslv  supposed  to  possess. 

hen  we  cotu»ider  how  lew  of  all  the  Acuities 
which  the  mind  possesses  are  duly  exercised  in 
the  courses  of  education,  both  for  males  and 
females,  which  pre:«CTiptioo,  prejudice,  and 
feshion  have  ordained,  we  can  have  little  diA> 
cully  in  cf>niprehending  how  nervous  derange- 
ments of  vanuu:^  kinds  result  fioin  causes  so 
efticient  in  producing  tliem.    "  An  appropriate 
example  may  be  found  in  the  case  oi^ a  nervous 
young  lady,  who>«e  education  has  communi- 
cated nothing  but  accomplishments,  who  has 
no  materials  of  thou^t,  and  no  regulv  and  im- 
perative  oocupatimis  to  interest  her  and  demand 
attention  :  wlio  tak.    n  >  activp  |)arl  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  and  cuuifurt  of  those  about  heri 
who  looks  to  others Ibr  support  and  sustenance; 
and  u  lic)se  brain  is  in  fact  half  asleep.  Such 
u  iter^on  has  literally  nothing  on  which  to  ex- 
pend half  tlie  nervous  energy  whidi  nature  has 
fH'stowid  on  iier  fur  better  pnrpijse?.    She  has 
nutluug  to  excite  and  exerciise  the  brain,  nothmg 
to  elicit  acting  i  her  own  feelings  and  personal 
relations  neeeaaarily  constitute  the  grand  ob- 
jects of  her  contempbtions  ;  these  are  brooded 
over  until  the  mental  energies  become  im- 
paired ;  false  ideas  of  existence  and  of  provi- 
dence spring  up  in  the  mind;  the  ftncy  is 
haunter!  by  false  impressions  ;  and  every  trifle 
which  relates  to  self  is  exagg^nUed  into  an  ob- 
ject of  immense  impottanoe.  The  brain,  bav* 
injr  Htendly  nothing  on  which  to  exercise  itself, 
bt'cumeK  weak,  and  the  mental  manifestations 
are  enfeebled  in  proportion  j  so  that  a  person 
of  good  endovvment.s,  thus  treated,  v*ill  often 
exhibit  ^medung  of  the  imbecility  of  a  tool. 
But  suddenly  change  the  circumstaaces  to 
which  such  a  person  is  placed ;  suppose,  for 
example,  tiiat  her  parents  lose  their  health  or 
fortune,  and  that  sne  is  called  on  to  use  her 
utmost  energies  in  their  and  her  own  behalf; 
that  in  short  lier  brain  and  mental  faculties,  her 
intellect  and  her  moral  and  social  feeUngs,  are 
blessed  vrith  a  stimulus  to  act;  the  weakness, 
the  tremors,  the  appr^iensioos  which  Ibrmefty 
seemed  an  inborn  part  of  herself,  disappear  as  if 
by  enchantment ;  and  health,  vigour,  and  hap- 
pmess  take  place,  »>lely  heeause  nowGofTs 
law  is  fulfilled,  and  the  brain  witli  which  he 
lias  connected  the  mind  is  supplied  with  that 
healtlifut  stimulus  and  excidse  which  he  or- 
dained to  be  indiipennble  to  our  corafi>it  and 
welfiire." 

Weonoe  attended  a  young  lady  for  various 
nervous  complaints,  who  possessed  the  most 
exquisite  sensibility  of  frame  we  ever  witnessed. 
For  years  she  had  endured  almost  every  form  of 
the  most  aggravated  hysteria.  She  was  brought 
up  with  every  refinement  of  education,  and  the 
habitual  indulijence  c)f  every  Iun'  i\.  her  pa- 
rents appearing  to  live  ool^  for  the  purpose  of 
mintstenng  to  her  gratifications.  Such  was  her 
aaitentss  of  sensibility  that  at  certain  limc'<5  the 
mere  opening  or  closing  of  a  door  was  iigony  ; 
such  her  helplessness,  that  oftentimes  she  could 
.srarrely  muster  energy  enough  tn  raise  her 
iiand  io  her  head.  In  the  midst  of  this  her 
fitUier  became  bankrupt,  and  soon  aAer  dieil. 
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Hb  hmly  were  now  obliged  to  labour  for  tlieir 
support,  and  on  this  feeble  creature  devolved 
much  of  the  care  of  providing  them  subsistence. 
She  had  talents  ana  she  exerted  them.  With 
the  assistance  of  friends  she  opeaed  a  school, 
which  she  superintended  with  unremitting  assi- 
duity. Iler  nervous  maladies  vmisht^d,  and 
for  yean  she  persevered  steadily  ia  her  altered 
but  more  happy  conise  of  !ile.  It  would  have 
been  fortunate  if  she  li  ul  ■  rr^meiicecl  this  ear- 
lier ;  for  the  delicacy  of  coni>tilution  created  by 
early  mismanagement  laid  tiw  foundation  of 
phthisis,  of  iriiich  she  eventually  became  a 
victim. 

While  inactivity  of  brain  leads  to  evil,  over- 
excitement  is  ijo  kss  injurious  ;  and  if  ))lt- 
sisted  in  without  suiluble  relaxation,  exliauslioii 
and  pennanent  weakness  are  the  results.  In 
ordinary  education  both  erran  are  committed. 
The  mental  {lowcrs  exercised  are  too  few,  and 
these  are  continually  o%'erwoiked,  \vhik'  the 
larger  portion  is  left  to  chance  for  obtaining  any 
exercise  at  all.   In  education,  too,  attentjon  is 
too  exclusively  directed  to  the  intellectual 
powers,  while  the  effective  and  moml  faculties 
are  unheeded,  or  only  acted  on  through  die  in- 
tellect.   And  yet  tliey  admit  of  rational  culture 
equally  as  the  iiiU:Hectual  powers,  while  on 
them  and  on  their  government  do  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  mankind  fir  mo-e  depend. 
Intellect  is  no  doubt  capable  of  assbling  in  tliis 
government,  but  never  can  tlie  moral  feclint^ 
be  disciplineil  tlirough  intellect  alone.  Ethical 
discourses,  tlie  most  eloquent  and  conclusive, 
may  be  pronounced,  but  alone  they  reach  not 
the  heart.   The  moral  sentimental,  to  be  truly 
cultivated,  must  be  frU  ;  objects  must  be  pre- 
sented eapablf  of  cxritmi,'  t'niotions  ;  and  then 
intellect  may  interpose  to  assign  the  just  limits 
of  their  tndulgence.  No  disoourae  on  charity 
can  have  the  effect  of  a  real  opportunity  for 
doing  a  benevolent  action.    No  lecture  on  jus- 
tice can  nmlce  impression  equally  as  an  occa- 
sion nf  excrrisine;  this  fiualitv.  I'-pecially  where 
ot^er  incitenieiits  opposed  tu  it  require  to  be 
ovefoome.    A  con<|ue^t  thus  gained  does  more 
to  confirm  the  principles,  from  thp  deeper  im- 
pression madf>  by  a  practical  example  oeyonU 
that  of  a  speculative  rule,  and  from  oouscious 
satisf.iction  and  iieartfelt  pteasure  derived  from 
every  victory  over  self,  when  once  the  victory 
is  completed,  than  all  that  tlie  most  profound 
mondists  ever  wrote.  The  minds  of  the  young 
should  be  exercised  in  all  the  fiuuUies  by 
which  their  social  cfiuilition  in  aftur-hfL'  is  to  be 
maintained,  and  in  this  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  natural  order  of  their  develop- 
nienl ;  for  some  precede  others  in  activity,  and 
also  become  more  quickly  matured.    Most  of 
dke  affections  and  moral  sentiments  may  be  ob- 
served in  their  manifestations  even  in  the  cradle. 
Of  the  intellectual  powers,  those  whicli  are  em- 
ployed in  acquiring  a  kintwU'dce  of  the  external 
.  world  are  earliest  developed.    The  reHec  live 
faculties  advance  more  slowly,  and  hardly  at- 
tain full  power  until  the  body  reaches  its  full 
growth.   Much  of  our  ordinary  courses  of  edu- 
cation is  in  opporilioin  lo  tiiese  fects.  Many  of 
our  cfawsiGal  books  which  mere  boys  are  con- 


demned  to  read,  require  not  only  mature  intd- 
lect,  but  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world 
for  their  comprehension. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  fit  human  being* 
for  maintuioing  their  social  rektionsj  and  per- 
forming all  their  several  duties  in  life.  For 
this  end  they  should  learn  the  y)roperties  of  bl^ 
dies,  and  also  the  qualities  by  which  men  act 
on  ^ese  and  on  each  other.  Minute  and  inti- 
mate kno\vkd,;e  of  all  thr'^e  it  would  he  im- 
pnu:ticable  for  any  individual  to  attain,  nor  is  it 
necessary ;  but  an  outline  of  them  is  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  this,  whidi  to  any  ordinary 
capacity  would  U;  uuly  pleaaurdble  acquire- 
ment, may  prove  of  much  practical  utility, 
whih;  by  t  xereising  the  cerebral  organs  it  will 
ins  iguratu  both  these  and  their  functions,  be  a 
source  of  much  pure  gratification,  withdrawing 
the  mind  bom  selfish  and  sensual  pursuits,  and 
through  its  manifold  influences  Imve  a  benefi- 

cial  I'lli'Cl  on  the  i^ein  ral  health,    llie  various 

branches  of  natural  science  are  among  the  best 
exercises  on  which  the  young  mind  can  be  cra- 
nio veil  :  for  while  they  ent^ge  a  large  number 
Dotii  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties, 
they  incite  also  several  of  the  higher  sentiments 
by  urestntint:  to  the  mind  tlie  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  tlie  greul  C  reator,  so  abundantly 
displayed  in  all  his  works;  the  benevolent  pur- 
|Mts»'s  for  whit  h  all  the<(»  are  designed,  tlic  ^ood 
wluch  they  iiupul,  and  the  happiness  which 
they  diffuse.  Such  contemplations  withdmw 
the  mind  from  selfish  passions,  consigning  them 
to  that  quiescence  which  lightens  the  task  of 
keeping  them  under  due  control. 

Above  all  oUter  studies,  however,  that  of  the 
mind  itJielf  is  the  most  interestinft  and  the  most 
important.  By  it  ainne  can  we  form  a  just 
estimate  either  of  ourselves  or  others,  or  liave 
any  clear  conception  of  the  powers  with  whidi 
nature  has  endowed  us.  Some  knowledge  of 
these  powers  must  be  of  material  assistance  to 
us  in  regulating  tlieir  exercise,  ascertaining 
their  objects,  and  restraining  their  exressr^. 
The  subject,  however,  is  far  too  copious  for 
this  place,  and  unsuitcd  for  the  present  occa- 
sion. What  has  been  adduced  was  necessary 
lu  order  to  convey  any  concention  of  the  in- 
fluent e  of  mental  actions  on  the  bodily  frame, 
and  to  show  the  intimate  connexion  that  sub- 
sists between  mental  and  physical  education. 
That  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  latter  is  far 
from  comnlele  we  are  well  aware.  Many  points 
of  detail  nave  been  passed  over  or  slightly  no- 
tit  e<l.  whit  h  w  t)u!d  admit  of  more  copious  illus- 
tration and  more  explicit  instruction.  If  we 
mistake  not,  however,  enough  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  display  the  principles  on  which 
physical  education  should  be  conducted ;  and 
an  outline  at  least  ha.s  been  furnished  which 
each  render  may  reailily  fill  up  according  to  his 
intelligence,  and  to  the  condition  of  life  to 
which  it  is  10  be  applied. 

(E,  Barlow,) 

ELECTRICITY.— When  a  substance  has 
acquired  the  power  of  first  attracting  and  then 
repelling  light  hodiea  placed  in  its  vicinity, 
and  of  enittiiig  aparks,  it  ia,  in  the  language 
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of  electricians,  said  to  be  ercUfd.  Thfsc 
iitienoinena,  v%e  arv  tuld,  were  iin>t  observed 
by  Tl)ules  of  Miletus  in  a  piece  of  wnbv, 
wliiclk  1>v  th«'  ( in  <  ks  \\.is  (  lilt  it  nXiKTfWf  wd 
hence  Uit-  origin  ul  tla-  itiui  clcclntily. 

Electricity  may  be  developed  by  several 
means,  the  chief  of  which  are  friction,  the 
contact  of  dussiniilar  substances,  pressure,  vari- 
ations of  temperature,  and  cihemical  action. 
In  Ihe  present  article  we  siwU  ooo&ne  ounetvea 
to  Uie  nret-tnentioiied  toarot,  %nd  ahall  dwell 

evi'fi  ii]K)ii  it  no  furllii-'r  lluin  m;iy  Ix'  m  < c^^arv 
for  reiidenng  intelligible  what  sliall  liave  to 
say  re^*l)cctlng  the  therapeutic  upplicatiotul  of 
the  eleclrR  tin  id. 

When  a  glass  rod  is  rubbed  with  silk,  and 
then  brought  close  to  a  little  sphere  of  elder 
pith  s\isi)endf'd  by  a  silk  tlin  ad,  a  roiubination 
commonly  callid  an  eU'Ctnc  |>endulum,  the 
■pbere  is  first  attracted  by  the  ^lass,  and,  upoQ 
contact^  immf»di:)tf|y  re|)ened.  Uut  upon  sub- 
stituting li»i  liic  gl.tvs  rod  one  of  metal,  no  such 
phenomena  will  be  olwerved.  Such  experi- 
meots  have  sugj^ested  a  divuioQ  of  bodies  into 
two  classes,  the  electrics  and  the  iK)n-€!ectrrcs, 
or  those  winch  admit  and  tho^c  whic  h  do  not 
admit  of  being  rendered  electric  by  friction. 
GlaiB,  sulphur,  wool,  silk,  and  all  reetnoiM 
sultstances  .iie  i-It-ctrics.  Carbon,  the  several 
metals,  water,  and  eveiy  variety  of  orgauued 
■ubeianee,  b  oooaeauenoe  of  the  water  whidi 
all  such  include,  acid  and  saline  snlniic  ns  &c. 
are  non-electrics.  Thin  division,  however,  we 
diall  presently  And  to  be  based  upon  an  enro- 
neous  supposition.  All  bodies,  in  feet,  are 
electrics ;  and  if  lliore  are  some  which,  under 
onUnary  circumstances,  do  not  appear  to  be- 
come excited  by  fhction,  it  is  because  the  elec- 
tricity is  permitted  to  flow  iirom  them  into  the 
earth  as  ust  as  it  is  generated. 

This  brings  us  to  another  division  of  bodies, 
having  reftieikce  to  their  electrical  relations, 
founded  on  a  difTlrent  principle,  namely,  liiat 
which  resolves  them  into  conduciors  and  tton- 
oonductors,  or  nther  into  those  which  are  with 
facility  and  thos*^-  which  are  with  diftkrulty 
traversed  by  the  electric  fluid ;  for,  strictly 
sp«dcin;7,  there  is  no  absolute  non-oonductor. 
If  a  glairs  md  be  applied  to  an  excited  body,  it 
will  become  electrined  merely  at  the  point  of 
contact.  But  if  a  metallic  rod,  suspemled 
upon  silk,  be  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  it 
will  at  like  same  iiti>Unt  exlubii  syaiplums  of 
excitement  at  every  point.  Tliis  simple  experi- 
ment illustratE>s  sufficiently  the  difference  of 
the  conducting  powers  of  the  two  rods. 

\\  hen  a  body  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
non-conduciots,  it  is  said  to  be  insulated. 
Thus  a  holt  of  metal  r^ing  upon  a  cake  of 
resin,  or  a  stool  with  glass  h>t:s,  or  suspt  ndod 
by  a  silk  thread,  is  insulated,  for  it  is  w  con- 
nexion with  the  earth  only  throiigfa  die  medium 
of  non-cor)durtor<5.  If  the  insulation  were 
perfect,  the  ball  once  electrified  should  con- 
tinue so  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  practice, 
however,this  never  occurs,  for  the  reason  already 
assigned,  namely,  that  tliere  are  no  absolute 
non-conductors.  Dry  air  is  prohably  the  butt 
insulator  with  whidi  we  •>«  acquainted;  but^ 


by  impre«^ation  with  aqoeoo*  ynfOma,  it  Mr 

quires  conducting  powers. 

The  two  divisions  just  noticed  admit  of  being 
reduced  to  one,  the  electrics  being  non-con- 
ductors, and  the  non-electrics  conductors.  It 
is,  in  fact,  owing  to  this  latter  coinciiknoe  liiat 
some  IxMlies  appear  incapable  of  being  ex- 
cited. Thus,  it  a  disc  of^  copper,  held  in  the 
hand,  be  rubbed  with  a  silk-handkerchief,  it 
does  not  become  excited ;  but  if,  before  the 
application  of  die  fnetiDn,  it  be  insahtad,  fbt 
usual  phenomena  manifesied  fay  electrics  wilt 
present  themselves. 

In  eveiy  ease  of  electrical  excitement  two 
distinct  powers  are  cotemporaneonsly  developed. 
Tlius,  when  glass  is  rubbed  by  silk,  both  be- 
eome  electrified,  as  may  be  proved  by  ap> 
proaching  them  in  sticre«sion  to  an  electric 
i)endulum.  The  electricity  of  the  glass, 
llowe^e^,  is  diflerent  from  that  of  the 
silk,  for  when  either  is  communicated  to 
two  contiguous  peaduluuis,  these  repel  each 
Other.  But  when  the  electricity  of  the  glass 
is  communicated  to  one  pradulum,  and 
that  of  the  silk  to  the  other,  attraction  en> 
sues.  'lliese  different  [)owers  recpiire  to  be 
designated  by  diflinrent  name«t,  and  hence  the 
terms  vi'freoitt  and  miMittt,  whleht  whatever 
he  the  substances  rubbed,  are  apiilied  to  the 
distinct  envies  developed  by  the  process  of 
fiiction.  Sudi  was  the  language  of  Dufey. 
But,  in  more  modem  times,  these  desisiiations 
have  been  by  some  replaced,  )>aiticularly  m 
Great  linlain,  by  the  terms  /i.tsilin  aaA  9^0^ 
fire,  intmdiiced  by  J  ranklin,  the  former  ror- 
respoiidiiig  to  the  vitn^ius,  ilie  latter  to  the 
resinous  electricity  of  Dufey.  This  difference 
of  nomenclature  depends  upon  the  different 
opinioiu  entertauicd  by  these  philosopJiers 
re^ipecting  the  nature  of  Uie  electric  mtluence. 
Dufav  viewed  it  as  a  compound,  FranUin  as  a 
simple  fluid.  The  former  referred  all  elecirial 
phenomena  to  the  rt-soliition  of  the  comj>>iind 
into  its  vitreous  and  resinons  elements.  The 
latter  explained  them  by  supposing  that^Ul 
bodies,  in  their  luitural  or  neutral  state,  cnjd- 
tain  a  certain  quantity  of  the  eltjcuic  tluid,  and 
that  the  praoeasea,  which  produce  electrical  ex- 
citement, operate  merely  by  disturbing  this 
proportion,  and  thus  causing  an  accumulation 
m  some  and  a  deficiency  in  odiers.  We  shaM 
not  enter  here  into  any  criticism  upon  the 
respective  merits  of  these  rival  hypotheses. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  theory  of  Dufiiy  is 
that  adopted  by  the  higliest  authorities  in 
science,  principally,  as  it  would  seem,  because 
of  its  analogy  to  that  wliieh  is  alone  appUoBr 
ble  to  tlie  kindred  subject  of  matfuetimn. 

In  order  to  a  consistent  explanation  of  aU 
known  electrical  facts,  it  is  only  nect^sar^  to 
suppose,  with  Dufiiy,  that  electriciues  of  the 
same  name  repel,  and  of  contrary  names  at- 
tract each  other,  and  with  a  force  var\'inc  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  Uie  diattauce. 
This  principle  of  the  action  of  the  elemenury 
fluids  at  a  nistance  is  applicable  to  a  multiiude 
of  phenommia,  amount  others,  for  example, 
to  tne  char;ging  of  the  Leyden  phial.  By  eleo> 
tridans  it  is  known  under  the  name  <^  ratfne- 
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tuin  ur  injlitcnct.  It  may  be  illustiated  by  the 
sdtniictioo  alnNuly  uotioed  as  oocucniig  wUea 
wo  »ppro«ieb  an  cxdied  glan  tube  to  kn  eledrie 

pcTKUiiniu,  Tne  viinous  tluctricity  of  the 
tube  decuiuuoMis  the  natural  fluid  of  the  ball 
of  tiie  pendulum,  sttncting  its  leiiiKMU  and 

repelling  its  vitreous  element;  t'lf  ;iitraction, 
however,  beii^  more  energetic  liian  ihe  repul* 
•ioo,  iraMmidi  as  it  is  exerted  at  a  shorter 

distance.  But,  as  tfie  kill  is  insulated,  its 
toiisiilutul  electfJCiUes  aie  mtro!)  sepuruted 
fruin  eaLh  other,  but  cannot  leave  it;  hence  it 
wdl  Itself  be  earned  towards  the  tube,  and  with 
a  momentum  correspondinu;  to  the  difference  of 
the  opposed  forces. 

Theie  is  but  ooe  point  more  connected  with 
the  theory  of  dectricitf  to  which  it  is  neoesmy 

to  advert  here.  hen  a  body  Ls  tkclrically 
charged,  the  fiee  electric  fluid  is  confined  solely 
ID  its  auvftco,  and  tkies  not,  as  expariment 
jiroves,  dipto  any  appreciable  depth  into  its  sub- 
stance, lis  distribution,  however, ou  tlu:  auridce 
is  never  equable,  except  in  one  ease,  namely, 
when  \\\*-  hodv  is  a  .sphere.  In  all  other  j^oIkIs 
it  uccuinulates  in  greatest  quauUly  upuu  die 
most  prominent  or  projecting  points.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  electric  coating  of  an  excited 
body  to  escape,  is,  as  Laplace  has  shewn,  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  its  tliickness. 
Hence  we  deduce  the  practical  inference  that  a 
body  studded  with  points  cannot  be  strongly 
charged,  for  before  nuicli  free  fluid  Iia.s  lu-eu 
communicBted  to  it,  such  a  quantity  wUl  have 
accttDttfatted  at  the  poinita  aa  lo  flow  out  in  a 
continued  stream,  by  foictng  apaaaage  duoug^ 
the  atmosphere. 

Having  disposed,  in  this  short  summary,  ot 
flu-  ji-iruiplps  of  electricity,  we  shall  now 
briL-ny  deM:nbe  such  articles  of  cWincal  ap- 
paratus as  am  indispensable  with  a  view  to  its 
liCHtion  a  tiiedir'Ti  i!  n^cnl.  Tliesf  are 
maciiiue,  the  int>uiatiiig  stool,  the  direc- 
tor, the  Legpdcn  jar,  and  tha  diMhai^iDg  eleo> 
trometer. 

The  electrical  machine  is  the  piece  of  ap- 
paratus employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
electhciqf  m  considerable  quantiw.  It  consists 
essentially  of  thiee  parts ;  the  robber,  tlie  sub- 
sUince  I VI bl)ed,  and  tiie  conductor  or  conductors, 
for  tluse  are  sometimes  two  of  them.  The 
sttbalanoe  robbed  u  invariably  of  glass,  and  is 

aometitnes  a  flat  disc,  but  more  usually  a  cylin- 
der. By  a  wioch  handle,  attached  to  one  ex- 
tremity of  its  axis,  a  motion  of  rotatioo  is 
given  it,  and  it  is  thus  made  to  slido  upon 
the  rubber,  which  is  nothing  but  a  Icath^ 
eoshton,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  an 

analgATn  rr'>Tii;y>-HHl  of  one  piirt  of  tin,  two 
parts  ot  uuv,  and  six  [>aji.->  of  mercury,)  is 
usually  appUed,  and  to  which  is  appended  a 
flap  of  sdk,  wliicb  embraces  the  seou-circum- 
ference  of  tiie  cylinder,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
plait ,  in  winch  tlicrc  arc  two  cuiliions,  extends 
from  an  extremity  of  the  vertical  to  one  of  the 
endsof  tiio  horiauntal  dkmeter.  Hw  friction 
exerted  between  die  glass  and  the  rubber 
eflects  a  emtioucd  decomposiuon  of  the  electrk 
And  aeridiiig  on  Uieir  common  surfiwti  (he 
vitieoiis  or  positive  elenent  being  datenaiMd 


to  the  glii^Sj  ii'id  the  rciiinous  or  negative  ele- 
ment to  the  cushion.  The  latter  psisses  at  once 
to  the  negative  conductor  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  rubber,*  and  from  il,  if  uninsulated, 
into  the  earth.  The  former  developes,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  htductiott,  electricity  of  we  same  name 
in  the  positive  conductor,  which  is  an  insu- 
lated metallic  cylinder,  or  system  of  cylinders, 
Btmil^  or  curved,  presenting  to  the  glass  a 
number  of  jKjints,  wlncii  are  j)lac  ed  ;il  a  dia- 
laute  from  it  not  exceeding  a  quarter  ot"  au 
inch.  When  positive  electricity  it  required, 
die  negative  conductor  must  be  uninsulated,  by 
hanging  upon  it  a  metallic  chain  so  that  it  may 
reach  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
negative  electricity  is  required,  the  negative 
conductor  is  insulated,  tmd  the  positive  one 
put  in  connexion  with  the  earth.  In  order  that 
the  machine  may  work  well,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  rendered  perfiMtly  dean  and  dry,  by 

placini;  it  befurc  the  fire,  and  rubbini;  it  c-.u-e- 
iuUy  Willi  mIL  or  tiamiel.  Especial  care  uxmaX  be 
taken  that  die  conductor  of  wnich  the  electricity 
is  wanted  be  well  insulated,  .md  this  is  best 
ensured  by  gently  heating  iu>  glass  leg;  for  the 
deposition  of  hygroinetric  moisture  upon  it  is 

thus  rendered  uiijuts^ible. 

Tlie  juiure  of  the  luiulaling  stool  i-s  an- 
nounced by  its  name.  11^  back  may  be  of 
any  material,  but  the  legs  are  iovarubly  of 
glass,  this  being  the  strongest  of  all  non*eon* 
ducliinj  substances. 

The  director  is  a  brass  rod  of  about  a  foot  in 
length,  terminating  at  one  end  in  a  ball  of  the 
same  nieuil,  and  at  the  other  in  a  glass  handle. 
The  ball  admits  of  being  screwed  ofl",  and, 
when  lerooved,  exposes  to  view  the  extiemity  of 
the  director  endinir  in  a  fine  ne«^dlp-point. 
This  point  should  also  screw  oti,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  being  occasionally  replaced  by  One 
compo<;ed  of  baked  wood,  or  0/  brass  ooiwed 

with  iac  varnish. 

The  Leyden  jar  is  a  cylindric  glass  vessel, 
coated  widiin  and  widiout  to  about  two-thirds 
of  its  height  with  tin-foil,  and  closed  above  by 
a  wooiien  plug  perforated  by  a  brass  wire, 
which  terminates  outside  in  a  ball  or  Imob,  and 
inside  in  a  chain  prolonged  so  as  to  mdi  the 
inner  co;itui>,'.  To  chariie  the  jar,  its  knob  i.s 
made  to  touch  one  of  the  oooductors  of  the 
machine  while  in  action,  its  outer  coating 
beinj;,  at  llie  sune  time,  uninsulated  by  being 
held  in  the  liand,  or  in  any  other  way  put  in 
connexion  with  the  earth  thnmc^  conducting 
substances.  The  inner  coathig  obviously  ac- 
quires the  electricity  of  the  conductor  which  it 
touches,  while  the  outer  surface  becomes,  at 
the  same  time,  cliar.,'ed  vvith  the  opposite  fluid 
in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  injiucnce.  To 
ducharge  die  jar,  the  two  surfaces  are  to  be 
connected  by  some  good  conductor.  Thus, 
upon  applying  one  end  of  a  metallic  wire  to 
the  outer  coating,  and  approachinu;  the  other  to 
tlie  ball  or  knob,  the  opposite  dectricitieii  rush 
together,  presenting  the  phenomena  of  the 

*  In  dw  plale-anehine  there  ii  no  n^Mhrs  eon> 
tfttdor,  lb*  cmUoas  beiog,  throagh  IM  wsodsB 
tama^  iaeoenssion  with  the  eaith* 
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xixirk,— that  is,  a  flash  of  li^hl  accompanied  by 
a  sharp  snapping  sound*  and  both  surfiwes  m- 
tura  to  flM  natural  state. 

Of  llie  fJi'Hlian;iii^;  eloctmmct*  r  there  are 
man^  modificattoos.  It  is,  however,  esseotially 
nothmg  but  «  hnm  rod  tennintted  by  balls, 
and  supported  in  tlie  liurizontui  position  by  a 
glass  leg.  If,  v^hilti  a  jar  is  charging,  one  end 
of  the  rod  is  placed  within  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  of  its  knob,  the  other  extrrmity  being 
connected,  through  some  conductor,  with  the 
Ottler  coating,  a  veiy  tligbt  charge  will  cause 
the  spark  to  pass  between  fhem.  If  llie  dis- 
tance be  now  increoLstd  to  a  qnaiter  of  an  inch, 
a  stronf;er  charge  must  be  commufju  aied  to  the 
phial  before  its  spontaneous  discharv'^*  will  take 
place,  and  so  on,  so  ttiat,  by  properly  adjusl- 
mg  the  Ji>t.'uu e,  we  eul  rcgaloie  we  ■'■"""i** 
charge  at  pleasure. 

Wlien  n  spark  is  taken  by  approaching  the 
knuf  kh'  to  a  machine  in  action,  it  cavises  a 
peculiar  pungent  sensation,  the  nature  of  which 
il  is  not  easy  to  convey  by  description.  Gene- 
rally spt-akintr,  however,  when  thus  pr  d  ;!'  !, 
it  is  not,  ualfcss  the  machiia'  bt-  vt>r\-  powertui, 
accompanied  by  much  pain.  But  if  a  loaded 
jar  be  discharged  throvi'jh  the  !)CKly.  whicli  may 
be  readily  done  by  applying  one  hand  lu  tite 
external  coating  and  tne  other  to  the  knob,  a 
Kosation  of  an  ezceedinuly  distressing  kind  will 
be  experienced,  which  is  usually  and  very  ap- 
propriately denominalfHl  the  s/ntrk.  The  distance 
to  which  the  shock  extends  depends  upon  the 
nngnitttde  of  the  coated  sni&ce  end  upon  the 
intensity  of  its  electricity.  Tlius,  with  a  cer- 
tain charge,  it  is  felt  at  the  wrists,  with  a 
•irooger  at  the  elbows,  and  widi  e  still  stronger, 
even  at  the  chest.  A  surftice  of  thirty  square 
inches,  when  loaded  by  a  common  machine,  is 
capable  of  destroying  mice  and  small  binis, 
and  there  arc  frw  inHivirlim'^'  of  the  human 
speciKS  who  can  receive  witii  impunity  the 
maximum  charge  of  a  aqnare  foot,  or  one 
hundred  and  fiorty-lbur  square  inches.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  bodies  of  animals 
destroyed  by  the  electric  shock  are  very  prone 
to  jpntiefiutton,  that  the  iiritability  of  tiie  mus- 
cular system  seems  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  that  their  blood  does  not  coa^^late.  Simi- 
lar observations  have  been  made  upon  animals 
•tmek  by  lightning. 

TliP  influence  of  the  shock  seems  particu- 
larly directed  lo  the  nervous  system.  A  small 
charge  passed  through  the  head  of  a  bird  de- 
prives it  of  sinht,  and  a  considerable  one  re- 
ceived in  the  head  by  Mr.  Singer  had  the  effect 
of  a  violent  Mow,  and  was  followed  by  a 
temporary  lo^s  of  memory.  When  a  jar  is 
dis<cnar;ged  along  the  spuie  of  a  person  lu  the 
erect  poeitioai,  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  for 
a  moment  suspended,  and  he  falls  to  the 
ground.  Electricity,  therefore,  produces  a 
paralysing  cflect  wlun  bion^ht  to  bear  urton 
the  centre  of  the  nervous  system.  But  wnen 
transmitted  10  fbe  muscles  of  a  limb,  the  in- 
variable consequence  is  their  spasmodic  con- 
traction, and  this  is  tiue  even  thott^  the  mem* 
h«r  be  in  a  pamljrtie  slale.  Some  leoent 
•earchfls,  whidi  will  be  notieod  under  die  head 


of  Galvanism,  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  muades  are  not  directly  sensibk  to  the 
•tfanttlns  of  dectricitf  ,  but  tint  thqr  are  thrown 

into  convulsive  action  l>\  ih<  rlectric  fluid, 
merely  because  of  its  tmversing  the  nerves  by 
vi^uch  they  are  supplied. 

Electricity  was  very  early  employefl  as  a 
therapeutic  agent,  and  is  even  still  resorted  to 
by  physicians,  thoiq^  it  has  lost  much  of  the 
celeority  which  it  once  enjoyed.  The  diseases 
in  which  it  is  applied  are  the  different  forms  of 
paralysis,  incluaing  amaurosb  and  deafness 
when  functional  affections,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
chorea,  chronic  rheumatism,  particularly  those 
forms  of  it  which  produce  stiflhess  of  the 
joints,  cases  of  retentioD  or  supprassion  of  the 
meiMtiuri  flux,  nervous  beacteelis,  and  local 
pains  unconnected  with  infiainmation, asphyxia 
{mxluced  by  drowniw  or  the  urespirable  gases, 
enlaifements  and  tmstrections  of  the  glan- 
dular system.  These  arc  tli-  afllections  for 
which  11  in  .still  prescribed,  and  occasionally 
with  success.  But  there  is  seaioety  a  disease 
in  nosolo<ay  for  which  it  has  not  at  OOe  tine  €r 
aiiuliier  l>een  recommended. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  electricity  may  be  ap- 
plied in  five  difre."ent  ways.  The  first  method, 
which  is,  we  believe,  at  present  employed,  is 
to  excite  the  patient  by  ])Iacing  him  Upon  an 
insulating  st(x>l,  and  putting  hun  in  cotmexion 
with  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine  in 
action.  This  is  wliat  is  calkd  the  electric  batk. 
It  was  strongly  recommended  by  Priestly,  an- 
paraitlv  under  the  impression  adopted  firot  ine 
A  I  '  ll  Nollet,  that  tJie  animal  functions  are, 
under  such  circumstances,  discharged  with  in* 
creased  vigour,  particularly  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  the  cutaneous  .secretion.  Such 
effects  arc  sometimes  observed,  but  by  no 
means  invariably.  Ibe  bath  was  employed  by 
Lit  and  De  Ilaen,  t'wo  early  writers  upon 
medical  electricity,  for  the  treatment  of  hysteria. 

The  next  and  simplest  method  of  applyii^ 
electricity  to  the  cure  of  disease  is  to  pre- 
sent the  member,  or  part  affected,  to  the  pnoie 
conductor  of  the  machine,  and  thus  cause  it  to 
receive  a  succession  of  s{mrits ;  or^  what  is  more 
oonvenicsit,  to  place  the  patient  on  a  chair,  and 
c<jnvey  to  iiim  the  sparks  by  means  of  a  director 
connected  with  the  conductor  by  a  chain.  The 
patient  may  manage  the  director  while  the 
operator  works  the  machine. 

The  third  mode  consists  in  placing  the 
patient  ufwo  an  insulating  stool,  putting  him 
m  connexion,  throuch  means  of  a  chain  or 
metallic  rod,  with  the  pnme  conductor,  and 
drawing  sparks  from  the  seat  of  disease  or  pain 
by  simply  presentins?  to  such  part  the  knuckle, 
or,  should  the  operator  dislike  receiving  the 
spark  himself,  an  uninsulated  director.  This 
method  of  operating  has  the  advantage  over 
the  preceding  that  it  conjoins  the  electrical  bath 
with  the  influence  of  the  spark.  It  is,  there- 
fore, that  usual!  J  adopted  by  those  exnerienced 
in  the  medidmu  admhiistiation  of  electrieity. 
The  force  of  the  spark  is  proportionate  to  its 
length,  so  that,  by  pnmerly  tfimintshing  this, 
its  siKi^  nay  m  fadvoM  to  any  requirad 
standard. 
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A  ftvourite  mode  with  some  pnntitioncn  of 
applying  spurk>  is  Xo  givr  or  draw  llum  across 
flannel.  For  this  purpose,  a  director,  u  rini- 
nated  by  a  lartie  IkiII,  which  is  to  lie  wneiieci 
with  a  fold  of  flannel,  is  approoiched  in  tbt 
usual  way  to  the  organ  to  be  electrified.  In- 
stead of  a  single  strong  spark,  a  .series  of  weak 
ones  will  thus  be  produced,  which,  emamtiag 
at  the  same  instant  from  several  of  the  woollen 
fihr.  (\ttnd  over  a  considerab'c  Mirficf  ;itnl 
produce  in  it  a  peculiar  pricking  sensation. 
The  bait  of  die  director  may  be  naked,  the 
flaiitio!  b^-ini^  laid  on  the  part  of  the  body  %vliich 
is  tu  be  submitted  to  tlie  influence  of  tiie 
sjiarks.  lliis  method  is  supposed  to  be  par- 
l:nil;ir!y  suited  to  the  treatment  of  rheumatism 
ajid  p.inilysis,  especially  in  patientii  who  can- 
not endure  the  stronger  forms  of  electricity. 

The  next  form  of  medical  e'ectncity  to  be 
noticed  is  tlie  ttura,  or  jet  of  air,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  an  electrified  point.  This  is  the 
modification  of  the  electric  influence  to  which 
ulcers,  excoriated  sui^ices,  and  delicate  orsans, 
such  its  the  eye  and  U  >lic  !<',  are  usually  sub- 
jected. The  common  method  of  employing 
the  aura  b  to  present  a  pointed  director,  con- 
nected by  a  chain  with  the  cojidnrtur  (»f  the 
machuie,  and  held  by  a  glass  handle,  lu  the 
part  affected.  The  mrtic'e-i  of  air  in  contact 
With  the  i>oint  a,-p  highly  electrified,  and,  of 
course,  immediatety  readied.  The  same  oc- 
cuis  to  those  which  take  their  place,  and  so  on 
in  succession,  producing  a  current  of  highly 
excited  air,  which,  as  has  been  JU^t  descril»efl, 
is  directed  upon  the  organ  which  is  the  .••ul)]!  <  t 
of  electrical  treatment.  The  aura  may  aUu  be 
applied  by  placing  the  patient  upon  an  insu- 
lating stool,  and  directing  an  uninsulated 
pointed  duector  to  the  seat  of  disease.  It  is, 
however,  seldom  re.«ifted  to,  as  its  efficacy  is 
more  than  que>ii(iii.ih'e. 

\\  hen  the  pomt  which  termiiiales  the  director 
is  of  baked  wood,  this  being  a  bad  eoodoetor, 
l!.e  flectricitv  dnc;  not  issup  in  n  rnnttnunus 
sticitiii,  but  a  succession  of  minute  H^>;uk.s, 
which  produce  in  the  part  of  the  body  upon 
whidi  tliey  are  directed  a  .seimtiun  |>eifect!y 
similar  lu  iliat  which  attends  electrization  across 
flannel.  Hiis  kind  of  ehsctricity  is  apniicabie 
to  cases  where  the  aura  is  not  sufliciently  ener- 
getic, and  where  the  sparks  procee<ling  from  a 
ball  are  found  too  pungent. 

For  the  application  of  electricity  to  deep- 
seated  parts,  such  as  the  interior  of  the  mouth 
or  tlie  bottom  of  the  exteni.il  meatus  of  die 
ear,  a  purttcular  form  of  director  lias  been 
devised,  the  deseription  of  which  may  with 
profrif  ty  be  given  here.  A  glass  tube  of  about 
one-tf  titl)  ui  an  iiicli  internal  diameter  is  left 
open  at  one  end,  and  is  closed  at  the  utlier  by 
a  CMik,  tliron;::h  wludi  ili<  re  slides  a  brass 
wire,  lenuaiated  within  by  a  ball,  which,  as 
in  the  common  director,  screws  over  a  point. 
To  apply  this  instrument,  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  IS  introduced,  we  shall  suppofie,  into  the 
tar,  ami  tlic  inicinal  extremity  of  the  wire 
being  brought  as  close  to  it  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  sparks,  or  the  auia,  are  ooiDinuni> 
rated  or  drawn  in  the  utual  way.  The  gfaui 
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tul)e,  being  a  non-cmiductor,  prevents  any 
lateral  divergence  of  the  eKeirit-  fluid,  and 
directs  it  upon  the  point  j>laced  immediately 
beneath  its  orifice. 

When  $hoek$  are  deemed  neces.sary,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  die  Leyden  jar,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  hflh  ff>mi  under  which  electricity 
may  be  exhibited  medicinally.  The  method, 
of  course,  consists  in  discharging  a  loaded  jar 
through  the  afft  t  ted  part  ur  im  luln  r  .is  often  as 
may  be  considered  advisable.  The  readiest 
method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  place  the 
free  extremitv  of  a  rapper  wire,  wound  about 
tlie  outer  coating  of  a  cbaiged  phial,  in  contact 
with  one  end  of  the  coune  which  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  electricity  traverse,  nnd  then  bring 
tile  kuob  of  the  jar  to  tlie  oilier  cud.  W  hen 
the  knob  comes  within  the  striking  distance  of 
the  body,  the  discbaige  takes  place,  and  the 
shock  is  felt  in  the  interval  which  separates  the 
knob  and  wire.  Against  this  metnod,  how- 
ever, the  objection  lies  that  we  are  not  enabled 
to  measure  the  amount  of  die  charge,  and  that 
the  shock,  therefore,  does  not  admit  of  being 
graduated  according  to  the  feeimgs  of  the 
patient,  or  the  nature  of  the  disease.  To 
attain  this  object,  it  is  necess;iry  to  interpose 
the  discharging  electrometer,  already  de- 
scribed, in  the  arc  which  connects  the  outer 
and  the  inner  coalings  of  the  ]^hiil.  TTie 
knob  of  the  jar  bemg  now  placcil  in  con- 
tact With  the  tonductor  of  a  machine  in  rota- 
tion, and  at  the  selected  distance  from  one  of 
the  balls  of  llie  electrometer,  the  discharge 
takes  |ilace  as  soon  as  the  free  elc  tricities  have 
acquired  suthcient  tension  to  force  their  pes* 
sage  t'irough  this  interval,  and  a  shock  is  felt 
in  tlie  piut  of  the  lx»dy  uhiih  completes  the 
circuit,  if  this  be  too  suoug,  the  bitU  of  the 
electrometer  must  be  placed  at  a  less  distance 
frnm  tlu'  kiioV)  ;  if  tun  weak,  the  distance  be- 
tween l<ein  niu:>l  be  augmented.  Tlie  two 
pans  of  the  l)ody  Ix  twerii  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  clrctrit  .tv  shall  pass  are  to  he  toiu  drd 
by  Uic  bails  of  no  se(juratc  directors,  iield  Ly 
an  assistant,  and  connected,  by  means  of  chains, 
the  one  with  the  electrometer  and  the  other 
with  the  outer  surface  of  the  jar.  Thus,  if 
one  of  llie  directors  be  in  contact  wiUi  the  hip, 
and  the  other  with  the  knee,  when  the  discharge 
takes  place,  the  shock  wfll  be  felt  along  the 
entire  thigh. 

This  inetliod  of  regulat.nc  the  shock  should 
be  fiuniliar  to  such  as  e  ui  luy  electricity  hi  the 
practice  of  medicine.  The  discharge  of  a 
small  jar  proves  &tal,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
smaller  animals ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  by  menns  of  a  battrrv  of  no  very  great 
surface  human  I  tie  uii^lu  be  lie.stroved.  'Hie 
power,  too,  of  sustaining  the  shock  is  veiy 
diflerent  in  diffeivnt  individuals,  and  fven 
varies  m  t'le  same  [H  rscm  so  as  to  ditier  at 
different  times,  imd  in  difiereiit  States  of  the 
^sien.  These  circumstances  enjoin  caution 
in  the  administration  of  electricity,  particu- 
larly by  means  of  thf  jar,  and  it  may  be 
added  tliat,  in  point  of  fact,  its  injudicious 
and  indiscriniinate  use  has  proved  extremely 
injurious.  To  this  eflcct  may  be  quoted  the 
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case  of  a  Ycmng  girl  fabourin);  under  paralysis 
of  llic  ri.hl  arm,  n-latw!  (  v  Hr  ff  itli-,  (IMiil. 
Trans,  vol.  iii.)  who,  after  two  sIkkKs,  iK-came 
universally  jKiralytic.  V  nmi  this  st;itf  »lu'  v^Us 
With  iliflM  rri-f>rfrrf!  li\  jud  i  lon^  iiifM!;.  ,i! 
trt'atnienl,  l>ut  ri  Uj)M,d  uj  ua  Ucui^  a'.'aifi  sub- 
jected to  three  dischar^r^  of  (lie  Leydenjtr. 
After  the  Intise  uf  four  mooUis  she  was  agnin 
relitrcd  of  ide  maladies  inflicted  upon  her  by 
elcctncily,  and,  nothing  ducoiiniged  by  his 
first  failures,  the  doctor,  it  is  said,  would  hare 
resorted  to  tne  shock  a  third  time,  \nii  PHesily 
quaniUy  observes,  *'  the  mrl  beiim  mnrr  im  :irly 
concerned  in  ttie  cxpehtnenl  tliau  her  physiciui, 
Ihougl.t  proper  to  decline  it.**  Hie  medical 
rrruli  r  n  tio  ri  -i(It'<  in  tlie  vicinity  of  an  electriz- 
ing iiuack  will,  no  doubt,  be  ab!c  to  call  to 
mind  similar  cases. 

In  the  emiiliiN mrnt  of  flrctrii  ity  a  cura- 
tive a^nl,  Ihert;  ;iff  certain  precepts  to  be 
borae  in  mind,  vsithout  an  attention  to  which 
disappointni<  nt  will  be  often  experienced,  and 
unmerited  discredit  thrown  upon  a  really  cffira- 
CiOttS  means  of  subjugntinu:  morbid  action, 
'niese  may  be  reduced  to  tlie  following  heads. 

! .  Electricity  should  be  only  considered  as 
auxiliary  to  other  modes  of  mcdicsil  in  atmcnt 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  advanu- 
geous.  Ijius,  in  rhenmatiMii,  it  may  be  com- 
binfil  w  hh  (li;ij>h<)rcii(  s;  in  chore.*,  with  totiics; 
and  lu  parulysis,  wiU)  medicines  which,  like 
ttrycbnta,  stimulate  die  nemius  system,  a  prac- 
tice recently  adoj»ted  fnr  thi-  cure  <rf  pftlty 
arising  from  the  absorption  of  lead. 

2.  we  should  always  comroeboe  Srifli  its 
weaker  f"(  rtns,  such  ns  tlie  linih  or  aura,  next 
proeec«l  to  sjwks,  and  linully,  should  these 
prove  insuflicient,  to  Khocks,  taking  care  to 
regulate  their  strength  bv  the  means  already 
described,  and  avoiding  tnetr  exhibition,  when 
of  such  depws  of  enenry  as  to  prove  dis- 
treaaing  to  the  feeling  of  the  patient,  llie 
Sparks  applied  in  amaurosis,  or  for  the  d{«- 
cu>--iL'n  of  glandular  tumours,  mu<.t  he  feeble, 
and  in  such  cases  sliocks  are  quite  inadmis- 
sible. To  communicate  the  latter,  a  jar,  four 
inches  in  ilian.elei  iuhI  six  in  height,  will  be 
found  antuly  suthcient,  and  its  knob  need 
never  be  pluted  at  a  greater  distance  fn>rn  the 
hall  of  the  clertmmetpr  than  one-fourtli  of  an 
inch.  An  uitcnal  of  from  one  to  two  tenths 
of  an  inch  will,  generally  speaking,  be  suffi- 
cient. 

3.  Tlie  electrization  should  be  performed 
daily,  and  be  perseveri'd  in  for  at  least  a 
mouili,  if  necessaiy,  and  a  cure  must  not  be 
des|xured  of  because  tb«re  n  no  immediate 
relief  experienced  ;  f  n-  the  good  eflVets  <if  elee- 
tiicity  generally  require  a  long  time  for  being 
developed. 

4.  'Hie  rnirn  tm\  be  applied  fnr  frnm  five 
to  ten  minutes.  Tiie  nmulKr  of  shocks  passed 
in  one  direction  should  not  exceed  twelTe^  Hot 
tlic  number  of  sparks  applied  to  the  same  pakt 
twenty-four. 

5.  In  local  affections,  the  electric  fluid 
•shfiiild  be  confined  to  the  diseased  |jart  or 
or^aii.  liut  in  diseases,  such  as  chorea  and 
epilepsy*  in  whidi  die  entire  ^rstero  seems  lo 


be  enfssed,  It  must  be  applied  genemlly  over 

t!ie  bdflv.  Sill  h  i>ur1«,  however,  ris  are  aff  pi  rr-d 
witti  [xiiin,  ur  any  unusual  sensation,  sl<c.m!d  be 
part  1  c  u  I  ar  1  y  d  welt  upon . 

ITie  iiimKi'  iipenndi  of  eleetrieilv.  iii  '.hf 
cure  ot  diMM.->t',  is  cun.sideivd  ubsture.  It 
would  appear,  however,  in  its  onlmary  forme, 
to  art  us  a  simple  stimulant.  I'pon  the  ner- 
vous system,  indeed,  it  is  by  many  supjKisfd 
to  exercise  a  particular  influence,  of  the  nature 
of  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  some 
idea,  should  the  hypothesis  broached  m  modem 
iiines,  and  wim  h  refers  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  to  currents  of  electriaty  transmitted 
through  them  from  die  bmin  and  spinal  chord, 
•ii  ii  r     tn  ])v  eomt  t.  nl,al!  re\er1  (o  this 

Milijen  111  the  anicle  (tAi.vAMS>M,  and  siliall 
here  merely  remark  that,  assuming  the  theory 
alluded  to  tn  l>e  sound,  it  will  be  proj^irr,  in 
the  medicinal  administration  of  eletUicity,  to 
cause  the  positive  fluid  to  \»aa  through  the 
body  always  in  the  direction  of  the  ramiHriit!'»n 
<jf  ilie  nenes.  This  precept  is  particularly  in- 
sisted upon  by  some  foreign  electricians. 

The  sisark  received  from  substances  resi- 
nously  electrified  differs,  in  some  respects, 
fvoin  tliiit  \^hl(ll  is>ties  fiotn  siirf.ites  Mtie-ous'y 
charged.  It  is  more  pungent,  and  has  a  dif- 
ferent shape,  being  shorter,  aiad  uotao  ret^ular 
in  form.  As  niedit  iiial  agents,  however,  they 
appear  both  to  produce  similar  eflec^  A  con- 
trary  opinion  has  indeed  been  maintained  by 
some,  who  hnvr  represented  n^sinous  electricity 
as  a  sedative,  and  vureuus  as  h  sttimulant.  This 
theoiy,  which  is  quite  unsupported  by  facts, 
is  not  a  modem  invention.  It  oni,'iiiat£\l  in 
1779,  with  Bertholon  of  iMonlptllier,  wiiw  re- 
9oIve<l  diseases  into  two  classes,  iliose  whidi 
depended  on  an  exeetM,  and  those  which  were 
the  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  the  electnc 
fTnid,  and  treated  the  former  with  resinous,  ih« 
latter  with  vitreous  electricity.  It  is  not  necee- 
mry  to  enter  upon  any  formal  relutedon  of 
such  an  absurd  hypothesis.  In  it,  however, 
may  be  recognized  the  germ  of  the  more  ceie- 
brated  but  equally  unfomided  nosolodcad  no- 
tions pnt  forward  two  years  after  by  Dr.  John 
Brown,  in  his  *'  Elementa  Medicinw." 

It  has  been  long  suspected,  and  indeed  ren- 
dered almost  certain  by  a  variety  of  f.ict«.  that 
tlie  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  an 
appreciable  influence  upon  die  animal  eoonomy* 
Tlie  lower  animals  seem  aware  of  an  approach- 
in^'  thunder-storm,  as  would  aptiear  from  the 
uneasiness  whn  h  tliey  manifest,  tne  cries  which 
they  utter,  and  their  ninning  about  in  a  stale 
of  alarm  in  semrh  of  shelter.  Many  individoale 
also  of  the  human  speiies,  partieularly  tho<e 
labouring  under  certain  chronic  complaints,  or 
who  possess  what  may  be  odled  a  great  degi«e 
of  mobility  of  the  nervous  svstem,  experience 
at  such  timcii  very  peculiar  sensations.  Obser- 
vations such  as  these,  and  many  others  of  a 
similar  description  whrch  miuht  W  qttoted,  de- 
monstrate very  completely  that  i^ie  animal 
machine  is  freqttenUy  WMibly  affected  by  tim 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere ;  tmd  there  is  even 
nothing  improbable  in  Uie  conjecture  whidi 
has  been  onen  heiuded,  diat  die  mlabrity  or 
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insaluLnly  of  particular  districts  and  seasons, 
the  existence  and  tbii  chancier  of  epidemic 
diseaies,  are  in  some  %vay  cnniiecttd  with,  if 
not  imiiiediateiy  dtpeuUtm  upon,  ihe  same  in- 
fluciJtL.  Upon  none  of  the  many  branches, 
however,  of  thu  interesting  subject  can  w  e  he 
■aid  to  possess  positive  knowledge.  Expen- 
nu'iits  niu>t  be  muliiplied  before  we  can  ac- 
quire data  to  reuioo  with  my  precision  upon 
it  Indeed  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
these  could  huve  been  instttmid  wah  unv 
prospect  of  success.  Our  means  of  re:iearch 
are  at  prasent  sufficiently  delicate  to  enable  us 
to  onmmpnop  stich  an  ififjuirv  with  advantage; 
uu.l  a  IS  inuth  lo  be  wished  that  meteorologists 
may  henceforward  register  the  variations  in  the 
electrical  staa-  of  the  atmosphere  with  as  much 
diligence  as  those  wiuch  occur  to  its  lemjiera- 
tuve  and  preasove. 

(Jamet  Aj^aJm.) 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  There  ai«  two  dif- 
ferent diseases  which  possess  this  common 
nanae;  they  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
cjiithcts  Jruhiun,  or  of  tJie  Arabians,  and 
Orectan,  or  of  the  Greeks.  We  shall  treat  of 
them  under  these  terms. 

El  f  fnASTiASis  Arabum,  (Elephant  Leg.) 
The  earliest  account  we  have  of  this  disease 
is  by  Rhaies,  an  Arabian  physician,  who 
lived  in  850.  In  the  Anitiiaii  laneruaue  tliis 
aflfection  is  dtnomiDiiiion  dat  Jit,  which  im- 
ports literally  morbut  dx^uuj  elephant  di»> 
ease*  ^The  Arabians  sometimes  contract 
dat  JU  into  fil*  alone,  liteivilly,  cieptiai,  ele- 
phant aff't  i  iion.  This  appellation  was  applied 
to  the  disease  by  the  Arabians,  in  consequence 
of  the  huge  mis-shapen  appearance  of  the 
affected  limb  being  supposed  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  leg  of  an  ele- 
phant. 

Elephant  lee  is  known  in  llie  West  Indies 
by  the  name  of  Barbadoet  Ug;  sometimes  it  is 
tm  denominated  yam  leg,  from  die  sup> 

posed  respinblance  the  affected  extremity  has 
to  the  taiitastic  forms  which  tli)s  root  occa- 
sionally assumes.  In  Ceylon  it  called 
GttUe  leg,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  India  it 
denominated  Cochin  leg,  from  its  being  m- 
digenous  to  these  places.  In  the  Malabar 
language  it  is  called  amy  kaal,  a  term  which, 
like  da]  fil,  imports  elephant  leg. 

Geographical  dhtributmn. — ^This  disease  is 
in  a  remarkable  dt^ree  endemic  in  the  i.<;land 
of  Barbadoes,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Cey- 
lon, in  the  ncichljonrhood  of  Cochin,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  m  some  parts  of  JapaUj  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Abyasmia.  It  occurs  not  un- 
frequentlv  m  almost  all  of  the  West-India 
islands  and  iintish  settlements  of  South  Ame- 
rica; in  the  Polynesian  isles;  and  in  il»e  pro- 
vinces of  Castile  and  the  Astiirias  in  Sj.ain. 
Sporadic  cases  occur  over  Europe  generaiiv, 
and  perhaps  in  all  ports  of  the  world. 

Fcnont  iiabU  to  this  ditauc—ln  Barba- 


•  Pil  alfil,  Arabic;  ulfeel, 
slpbaot,  Oneki  «lepliM, 


i  i\,  dfwali. 
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doe^t  elephant  leg  was,  until  about  the  year 
1704t  confined  to  the  black  population.  A 

white  inhahit,uit  wis  altaeked  in  tbal  year; 
and  before  the  year  1760,  when  he  died,  the 
disease  was  common  among  the  white  popu- 
lation. In  ETcneral,  it  would  appear  tVjat  im- 
ported EurojHiuus  are  uot  liable  to  the  di.sease 
unless  they  reside  for  a  considerable  time  io 
the  island.  It  is  ])erha[is  iiwiii:;  ti>  iliis  rircnm- 
stance  that  iuldiers  are  very  roiely  afl'ected 
with  it.* 

^  In  Ceylon  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants,  includins:  die  half-cnste 
ani!  Creoles.  Im{>orted  inhabitants,  compre- 
heiidmg  Europeans,  Africans,  Malays,  or  na- 
tives of  the  peninsula  of  India,  may  be  said 
to  be  exenj|)tt'J  from  its  influence.  Tliere  is 
only  oue  instance  known  of  a  native  of  Cu- 
rop«  having  become  affected;  and  in  his  case 
the  disease  did  not  appear  btffure  he  had  been 
a  resident  at  I'oiut  de  Ualle  between  tlnrty  and 
forty  years. 

Soldiers  and  other  imported  Europeans  aie 
nut  liable  to  it  at  Cochin. 

The  disease  aflects  all  ages,  although  in 
general  it  appears  in  the  early  period  of  life; 
and,  in  some  rare  cases,  in  the  first  year. 
Both  sexes  seem  to  be  equally  liable  to  it,  and 
no  condition  of  life  confers  an  immunity  from 
its  influence.  Individuals  who  enjoy  every 
comfort,  and  who  are  not  e\|Mjsed  to  great 
vicissitude  of  temperature  or  ciiaoges  of 
weather,  are  as  liable  to  elephant  leg  as  Ihoee 
who  enduia  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
life. 

Sjfmptomt^'^tht  constitutional  etcitement, 

or  primary  staire  of  this  disease,  generally 
cunies  on  suddenly,  with  rigors,  headach, 
nausea,  pain  in  the  back  and  loins ;  to  these 
follow  great  heat  of  skin,  alternating  with  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  and  ardent  thirst.  Some 
partu  iilar  part  of  the  body  (for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  name,  the  disease  is  not  exclusivelv 
confined  to  the  leg,)  becomes  red,  hot,  swelled, 
and  painful,  especially  along  the  trad  of  tlie 
lymphatic  vessels,  so  as  to  resemble,  in  some 
measure,  an  erysipelatous  aflbction.  The  fe> 
hr-\.--  r  \.  itement  becomes  lessened  in  two  or 
fiiree  days,  and  soon  entirely  disappears. 
Tliis  circumstance  is  followed  by  a  cessation 
of  the  local  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  heat, 
redness,  and  pain ;  and  the  swelling  becomes 
also  grntly  rndueed,  although  the  part  aflbcted 
rarely  returns  to  it.s  natural  size.  Paroxysms 
of  this  kind  bueceed  each  other  at  intervals 
of  various  length,  and  ficquently  with  some 
degree  of  rq;ulariqr ;  sometimes  they  occur  as 
often  as  once  a  month,  and  at  other  times  not 
oftener  than  once  in  six  months.  Every  suc- 
cessive attack  adds  to  the  effusion  and  con- 
sequent morbid  enlargement  of  the  part  af- 

fe<  ted. 

Every  part  of  the  body  seems  to  be  liable 

*  Dr.  Htn4y  statss  that  hones  are  1itbl«  lo  the 
disassa  in  Bamiidoes.  and  that  it  had  been  reported 
lo  hiB  that  dogi,  homed  cattla,  and  poultry,  were 
■gneijiDca  affected  with  iti 
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to  ttiis  affection.  It  has  been  «)b»cr\tHl  in  the 
hcnl,  the  toui^ui-,  the  neck,  the  breasts,  the 
abdomen,  tlie  thl^h,  an«l  the  skin  in  uent-ral. 
The  condeasatioo  of  the  cetlular  tissue  of  new- 
born or  very  yountr  children  is  a  fortn  of  e!e- 
phaiiti.isis.  The  parts  most  friMjiK  ntly  affected 
are  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities,  the 
vuItb*  and  the  scrotum. 

Tlie  internal  orjjnns  :irr  :il<o  li.ihlc  tn  In- 
come afietted.  I*  it  nut  proUible  that  some 
varieties  of  enlarffement  of  the  liver,  and  the 
"snrrr.tTiutou'^  mf>r(iiil  stnicturr  of  the  n\'aria 
and  uterus,  are  kmdicJ  artcctious,  it  not  ihe 
nme? 

Dr.  Mnsgrave  thinks  tins  disease  should  be 
termed  llie  migrulori/  ittjlamination  of  the  l^m- 
pktUie  ^stcin.  He  stys,  "  whatever  nty  be 
lit  original  seat,  tlie  |)atient  is  never  secure, 
while  the  constitutional  disturlwnce  subsists, 
fro'n  a  sud<!en  retrocession  to  some  vital  on,'an. 
1  have  seen  it  m  the  same  ca!»e  translated  from 
the  scrotum  to  the  head,  from  thence,  after  a  few 
hoiii^,  descend  with  tlie  rapidity  of  !i;rhtnin!T 
to  the  abdomen;  agaui  migrate  to  the  cheist, 
to  return  pcriiaps  to  the  encephalon  and  prove 
fatid  there;  or»  under  more  favourvible  circum- 
stances, resume  its  comijaralively  harmless 
situation*  and  run  its  subsequent  course,  as 
if  nothin>j;  untoward  h  id  'v  riirrcd  ;  and,  w  hile 
occupynig  the  different  ciiviiies,  civin^  rise  to 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  intlammution 
of  that  partiadar  viscus  which  it  had  selected 
for  its  teni[>orary  alxxJe."* 

It  is  not  common  for  more  than  one  pjirt 
of  the  bod^  to  become  morbidly  enlaraea  in 
the  same  individual,  although  this  circum- 
stance sometimes  o'  (  urs.  A  schoolmaster  at 
Point  de  Galle  bad  botii  arms  and  both  les^s 
affected.  The  scrotum  is  sometimes  erreatly 
inrrrased  in  $hv :  llicri-  was  a  mendicant  at 
Galle,  in  whom  it  descended  to  the  ankle, 
and  who,  when  he  sate  to  solicit  alms,  used  to 
sit  upon  thi^  p;irt  nf  tlic  boilv,  as  lie  would 
have  done  upon  llu  innik  ot  a  tnt*!  The  leg 
ii,  we  believe,  the  part  of  the  body  which  is 
most  frequently  affected,  and  sometimes  it  be- 
comes enormously  enlanjed.  Occasionally 
the  swelling  is  uniform ;  but  commonlv  the 
skin  is  rough,  rugged,  and  scaly,  and  the 
enlargement  divided  into  unequal  protube- 
rances, which  arc  intersected  with  deep  fisMircs. 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  requested  to  visit 
a  woman  at  Galle,  who,  altlu>u<^h  only  about 
twrrity-five  years  of  age,  had  l>uth  of  lu  r  in- 
ferior extremities  so  much  enlarved  and  de- 
fiMrmed,  that  the  back  part  of  the  le^  rested 
upon  the  glOuod  and  jm^ijcrtod  Ix'huul  the 
heel,  about  nine  or  ten  incticn.  Tiie  tissurcs 
and  interspaces  between  the  projecting  and 
pendulous  pmtuberances  had  ulcerated,  and 
were  discharging  a  most  olfeasive  sanies. 
Life  could  not  be  long  preserved  under  such 
extensive  disease. 

Oriiank  clmngcs. — Tliis  disease  is  evidently, 
in  the  first  instance,  constitutional ;  and  the 
local  aliiectioQ  seems  to  be  a  result  of  some 

*  Bdiabniih  Msd.  and  Sufg.  lonniiil.  No.  93. 


form  of  the  process  of  inflammation,  which 
recurs  at  inter\-als.  A  quantity  of  sero-albu- 
minous  fluid  is  effused  from  the  exhalents  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  aHected  part,  which 
is  not  removed  by  adequate  absorption;  and 
the  part  of  the  b>Hi\  th.tt  may  h<.>  atiected  be- 
comes tumid,  hard,  and  mis-shapen. 

Upon  eiamination  after  death,  the  sub- 
f  v.taaoiUN  tissur  nf  ;in  affct  led  limb  is  fouiKl 
hard,  dense,  and  interspersed  with  small  cells 
filled  with  serous  fluid :  the  aponeurosis  which 
covers  the  musrlc;  i<!  thirkmrd,  as  also  the 
celhil.ir  and  intermuscular  tissue.  The  mus- 
cles are  less  red  than  natuial.  Tbe  arteries 
and  veins  are  commonly  not  matenally  al- 
tered. 

1 1  desor\'^cs  to  be  remarked,  that  tlie  effused 
fluid  in  this  disea.se  is  always  coagulated  ; 
it  consefjuenlly  difiers  much  fix>m  the  serouft 
effusions  found  in  anisirca  or  ascites.  It  is 
still  unascertained  why  it  is  so  seldom  ab- 
sorbed, tmd  so  rarely  excites  inflammation  and 
cnn>fi,t!ent  ulceration.  Tliis  ifTu^iKn  appt-irs 
to  be  exlm-vascular,  aithoi^h  the  Huid  dues 
not  seem  to  have  die  effect  of  an  extnoeous 
bo<ly. 

Heimilf  tames. — We  know  nothing  satisfac- 
tory res;>cctinii  the  remote  causes  of  elephant  leg. 
It  is  adinittcii  to  he  rom|)arative!y  a  now  dis- 
ca  e  in  Burbadoes,  in  as  fiy  as  im)>orted,  if 
not  Creole  whites  are  concerned  ;  and  no  very 
im[)ortaiit  recent  ch  iir^e  has  been  observed  in 
the  climate  of  l!ie  island. 

The  abori'^inal  inhabitants  of  Demerara  are 
not  liable  to  thts  afliection,  although  it  is  not 
rare  arnon^.;  imported  and  Creole  Africans  and 
the  half-c'Lste.  It  occurs  occasionally  among 
the  Creole  whites;  and  perhaps  there  are 
about  two  cases  of  elephant  leg  tn  the  colony 
timonii  the  imported  Europeans.  Ttic  ](rf>- 
S;eny  of  Dutch  families  are  more  liable  to 
morbid  enlargements  of  the  body  than  British 
Creoles.  In  this  colony  the  disease  ia  chiefly 
observe<l  on  the  sea-coast. 

In  Ceylon  it  scarcely  ever  occurs  except 
among  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  about 
eighty  miles,  or  one-ninth,  of  the  sea-coast  of 
the  island.  At  Point  de  Calle,  which  is  the 
principal  villi^  embraced  by  the  above  range, 
the  disease  is  extremely  frequent ;  so  much  so 
that  perhaps  one-third,  if  not  otie-half,  of  the 
susceptible  inhabitants  are  more  or  less  af- 
flictea  vrith  morbid  enlargement  of  some  part 
of  the  b<ul\.  In  other  respects  this  is  as 
healthy  a  po."tion  of  the  island  as  any  other : 
it  is  remarkably  free  from  remittent  or  inter- 
initt'  iit  fever.  Rlepliant  leij  seems  to  be 
endemic  in  tlie  south-west  coast  only ;  and 
I^ersons  who  are  res:ularly  affected  with  pe^ 
riodic  attacks  in  that  p;irt  of  the  island  escape 
a  recurrence  of  ihe  paroxysms  when  they 
change  dteir  place  of  residence  to  the  interior, 
or  to  niiother  part  of  the  coast.  Cochin  is  oon- 
sidertd  a  very  healthy  station  for  troops. 

Ercitirtg  causes  — Tlie  exciting  causes  are 
equally  obscure.  Drs.  Ilillaiy  and  Ueitdy 
attribute  it  to  sudden  changes  of  tempersture ; 
hut  we  think  without  good  foundation.  We 
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liuve  known  the  ihbcaat  alieet  nearly  every 
member  of  a  lar;;e  wealthy  family  in  Galle, 
the  females  of  which,  as  they  flul  not  expose 
themselves  to  the  sun,  were  nut  liable  to  a 
transition  of  t^pentuve  of  above  ti  n  or  twelve 
degrees  during  a  %vhoIe  year.  Dr.  Hillary  was 
of  opinion  that  the  local  affection  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  precursory  fever,  while  Dr. 
Ileody  adopts  a  vevf  diflerent  view  of  its 
patholofnr,  and  considm  the  fever  to  be  a 
result  of  the  t<)])ical  inflammation;  asserting 
that  unless  the  local  atfectioa  is  severe,  there 
is  no  fever.  la  cases  vrhere  the  internal  or^ 
gans  are  affected,  and  the  function^  inipaircd, 
constitutional  excitement  may  thereby  be  ex- 
cited ;  t>iit  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
febrile  afTectioti  >h()uM  he  t'u-  result  of  the 
chronic  enlargement  of  an  extrtiiiity. 

In  some  respects  there  is  a  considerable 
analo<iy  between  erysipelas  and  tlu  disi  use  in 
question.  During  the  ear'y  sla^e  uf  elephant 
leg  the  external  characters  of  boUi  dise;ises  are 
Similar.  The  topical  affection  in  either  disease 
larely  terminates  in  abscess.  In  erysipehu 
the  inflammation  is,  however,  commonly  much 
more  contiued  tu  the  skin  tluin  in  this  disease ; 
and  so  fiir  as  we  are  acquainted  widi  the  latter 
afffctlcMi,  it  dilTers  from  erysi[iel.is  in  repird  to 
iLs  j)eriodicity,  or  liabdity  to  recur  at  short  in- 
tervals, without  any  appreciable  cause.* 

Treatment. — The  trentmfnt  rrrommended 
by  Rbazeis  seems  to  be  as  consonant  to  reawn, 
and  as  consistent  with  the  f)tthology  of  the 
disease,  as  any  that  lia^  Lecn  suggested.  It 
consisted  of  general  bleediiiif  in  violent  ca^-es  ; 
emetics,  laxatives,  a  light  diet,  and  confine* 
metit  to  bed.  W  hen  an  inferior  exlienuiy  was 
affected,  he  recommended  that  the  limb  should 
be  rubbed  with  an  epitheme  coni)Kised  chiefly 
of  alum  and  vinegar,  and  that  it  should  iw 
bandaged  from  the  toes  to  the  knees,  llie 
natives  of  f'esTon  >eldi'iii  ronii  to  any  other 
remedial  meatus  in  tlii^  dlsea^e,  but  keep  their 
couch  or  radier  their  mat,  and  drink  freely  of 
Cin'jer  t«>a.  Dr.  Mii'^uTavc  ris^rrt';  that.  "  in  ad- 
dition to  warmth  locally  applied,  and  the  or- 
dinary puifiative  and  febriftige  medicines, 
mercurial  saturation  of  the  system  was  the 
be.st  means  of  securing  the  patient  against  the 
erratic  disposition,  and  accordingly  ptyalism 
was  the  usual  companion  of  conva'escence 
from  an  attack  of  this  very  common  com- 
plaint :"  for,  he  adds,  "  1  am  indeed  strongly 
disposed  to  believe  that,  since  the  mercurial 
treatment  has  become  ttenenl,  the  number  of 
cases,  ending  in  a  local  or  |iermanent  depo- 
sition of  lymph,  has  been  materially  lessened." 

Many  individuals  subject  to  this  disease, 
whom  I  have  attended  for  a  iiuiiiher  of  venr?, 
continued  to  shake  oil  each  successive  return 


•  Soldiers  and  tai1nr«  in  thr  \Ve*t  Indir«  urn 
fiec|ii<-iitly  affected  with  smart  att.irkii  ot  an  I'pfir- 
mcritl  fevtT,  ■rrnfnp.njipcj  with  an  inflatntn<itnry 
aiate  of  the  lyinph.iiirs  of  the  estreoailiet.  The 
writrr  of  thi«  nuic  h  is  M-rn.  in  mich  eai«S,  a  red 
line  from  the  foot  lu  tttc  grma.  indicatia^  tbs  COUTSe 
III  tba  lympbaUc  trank.-' J.  F.  KniTOR. 


witliout  retaining  the  slighte.si  trace  of  its 
having  existed,  or  at  most  with  a  trifling  in- 
duration of  the  inguiii  tl  .laiitls." 

in  the  e;tse  of  a  young  lady,  at  Point  de 
Galle,  iK'longing  to  a  ianlily  M^veral  of  the 
members  of  which  were  affected  with  this 
dise;ise,  the  first  attack  was  treated  by  the  free 
application  of  leeches  and  warm  fomentations. 
Calomel  was  administered  so  as  sliKhthr  to 
ftflbct  the  moudi.  A  second  attack  whieb  oo- 
cuiTtd  >liortlv  anei\vanl>  was  treated  in  the 
same  maoucr.  Effusion  did  not  take  place, 
and  no  return  of  the  disease  was  experienced 

for  the  two  years  she  was  under  observation. 

Wlieu  eiUier  of  the  great  cavities  was  im- 
plicated. Dr.  Musi^mve  had  recourse  to  the 
lancet.  Some  of  his  incdiral  brellmMi  were 
afniid  to  bleed,  from  an  "  idea  t^iat  the  iiitlain- 
matioo  Was  erysipelatous."  lie  is  of  opinion, 
lunvevpf,  that  "  the  redness  differs  little  fixjni 
lii.tl  of  phieginoii,  and  suppuration  utiiler  the 
form  of  genuHie  abscess  is  an  exta-me!)'  coni- 
roon  occurmice;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
external  gangrene  is  nuefy,  and  vesications 
are  almost  never  observe<l.'*  Dr.  Musgnive 
seems  to  ba%'e  had  extensive  experience  in  this 
disease,  and  his  plan  of  treatment  certainly 
deserves  atrial.  It  may,  howe\('r,  be  observed 
that, according  to  his  doctrines,  ptyalism  should 
be  the  ** companion'  of  almost  every  disease 
that  oreurs  in  the  Wo'^t  Indie*!. 

Auiliurs  who  have  descnixtl  this  disrise, 
generally,  if  not  universally  discount>  r  ii;ce 
the  arn[nitation  of  a  morbidly  enl.ii.;cd  limb. 
They  assert  that  the  constitutional  .syuipiom!* 
are  apt  to  lecur,  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation  of  some  of  the  viscera,  or  of  an  ex- 
tremity of  the  other  side  of  the  body.  To 
amputate  aVnnbwhile  tin-  jiarnvysm  nf  fc\<'r 
continued  to  return,  alth>mgh  at  distant  in- 
tervals, would,  in  the  present  State  of  our 
know'ed^f  <  f  this  affection,  be  injudicious  ; 
but  if  the  recurrence  of  acute  symptoms  bad 
ceased  for  a  very  long  period,  we  should  be 
much  disposed  to  reconnnend  tlie  removal  of  a 
huge,  deformed,  and  |>erhaps  ulcerating  mass 
of  leg  or  arm.  The  writer  amputated  the 
arm  of  a  native  <>^  ('e\lnn  on  account  of  an 
eiioiuiuusly  enlarged  fore-arm  and  hand,  simi- 
lar to  the  case  recorded  in  the  Kd  in  burgh 
Medical  .lounial,  vol.  xiii.  page  34,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Kennedy.  In  this  instance  the  man 
continued  healthyi  and  no  other  limb  became 
affected. 

Cases  have  occurred,  in  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  ulceration,  a  threat  quantity  of  a 
glairy  fluid  has  been  discharged,  and  tlie  mor- 
bid enhugenient  has  undeigone  a  reduction  to 

a  very  considerable  extent.  An  artificial  outlet 
of  this  kmd  has  been  tried  in  the  scrotum, 
and,  according  to  report,  with  advantage. 
Iodine,  from  the  advantage  whieli  has  been 
derived  from  it  in  goitre,  might  be  tried  with 
some  pros[>ecl  of  benefit:  thi'  patient  should 
always,  if  pos-ibic,  he  removed  from  the  dis* 
trict  where  the  disease  is  endemic. 

C  J,  Saat,) 
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cffpfnintiasif  ;  Miicli  fonfuston  existed,  till 
vfry  lately,  in  t»iusequeuce  of  this  term  hav- 
ing twen  kpplied  to  two  totally  disumilar  aflec- 
tioos. 

The  Arabians,  we  havt  siuu,  appiopriait'd 
the  term  answering  in  their  lanvni:i>:e  tu  ele- 

Shantia-siH  to  an  enormously  swollen  state  of 
le  k-j?;  whilst  the  Greeks  de!<iy;iiute(l  by  it 
the  |)eculiar  tubercular  disease  which  we  are 
about  to  describe;  the  appellation  beinj;  pro- 
bably Ku^eested  to  them  either  by  the  severity 
and  jiKiiiacted  duration  of  the  dix  iders,  or 
by  the  coarseness  and  ioseiisibility  of  the  skin 
presentinfr  some  analo^rr  to  the  rou^Hi  hide  of 
tlie  elephant.  Tin  tul»-r<  u!,ir  eli  j)liarjtia>iH 
occasionally,  al»o,  received  Uie  name  hontuius 
from  certain  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  in  con- 
seqdetuf  of  a  fanciful  likettrss  uliidi  ihey 
discovered  in  the  stem  and  wnnkk<i  v.saue, 
with  prominent  brow  and  round  eye,  to  that 
of  a  lion,  [t  is  t!ie  ]utain  of  tlic  older  Ara- 
bians, aiid  i&  btill  deisiuiiuied  by  a  very  similar 
name  not  only  in  Aiabia,  but  also  in  Egypt, 
Pcfsia,  and  India. 

The  translators  of  the  Arabian  writers  en- 
tailed additional  obscurity  on  a  subject  already 
•ufficieoUy  involved,  bv  rendering  the  Arabic 
word  which  indicates  tnis  tubercular  disean, 
by  the  Latin  term  ttjim,  wliiili  is  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  well-known  scaly  afiec- 
tion ;  and  the  error  hence  arisin^f  has  receivedt 
cveTi  in  oiir  own  day,  still  further  eounteuaiice 
and  i  irrulation,  by  its  adoption  in  tlie  splendid 
work  of  Alibeit,  and  in  tne  invaloable  system 

of  Frank. 

Elepliaiitiusii)  of  the  Greeks  is  characterised 
by  the  existence  of  numerous  flattened  glos.sy 
tubercles,  of  a  reddish  or  dark  colour,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  split-pea  to  that  of  a 
large  nut,  and  occupying  usually  the  face,  ears, 
or  limb«.  The  skin  is  irregularly  thickened 
and  wrinkled,  with  a  diminution  of  its  sen- 
sibility, and  a  swollen  aj)iM-araii(  e  uf  the  af- 
fected part.  Ilie  hairs  fall  oii  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  body  except  the  scalp.  When  a 
Furopean  is  the  subject  of  this  frightful  dis- 
ease, the  wliole  skin  of  the  parts  attacked 
becomes  of  a  dirty  brownish  or  bronzed  co- 
lour, approaching;  to  tliat  ef  a  Mulatln.  As 
die  disease  advances,  suiue  of  ihe  tuliercles  ter- 
minate in  resolution,  whilst  others  cmck  and 
ulcerate;  these  ulceration.*;,  however,  rarely 
become  either  deep  or  extensive,  but  fumLsh 
a  glutinous  matter  which  concretes  into  solid 
Gnist«,  beneath  which  cicatrization  usually 
takes  place.  Ttie  progress  of  each  tubercle  is 
quite  independent  of  those  in  it?,  neighbour- 
hood, and  IS  unaccompanied  with  pain,  save  in 
the  ttloented  stale. 

One  of  the  nm-Jt  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
disease  is  that  by  Dr.  Kinnis,  who  saw  several 
eases  of  it  in  the  Isle  of  fYance.  The  Ihee 
was  ijenerally  swollen,  with  larce  ttificr- 
cles  on  the  fordiead,  separated  from  each 
Other  by  deep  fiirtows;  and  smaller  and  more 
c«mfluetTt  ones  on  tlie  dieeks,  which  oeeasion- 
ally  hung  down,  so  as  to  depress  the  angles 


of  the  month ;  die  ate  of  dte  nose  weie  di- 
lated, distorted,  and  covered  with  tribercles  ; 
llie  ears  tliickened,  enlarged,  aiid  studded  over 
with  similar  substances,  and  the  lips  |jene- 
trat<-<l  Ijv  hard  whitish  bodies,  whicli  !>xiki-d 
suiuewluii  like  recent  cicatrices.  In  Mnlatiucs 
the  tuben  les  were  of  a  light  livid  or  copp^ 
colour,  and  in  blacks  a  shade  deeper  than  the 
surrounding  skin.  The  cuticutar  lines  and 
folds  were  every  where  more  distinct  and 
larger  than  natural.  "  The  deeply  wTiukled 
forehead,  the  hare  swollen  eyebrows,  the  heavy 
|)endulous  (  heeks,  flu  irr.  :ulai  exjanded  nose, 
the  depressed  mouth,  and  Uie  tluckeued  elon- 
gated earlobes,  combined  to  render  the  whole 
vLsajje  singularly  har^h  and  uneontli  " 

Simdar  reddish  shining  tubercles,  but  of  a 
smaller  sii«,  usually  exist  within  ilie  mouth, 
Ocru]ivinp;  tltt  pn'ate.  inula,  and  f.uicrs,  and 
frequently  uitdefgo  a  sujierticial  ulceration : 
but  this  IS  attended  with  SO  litde  pain  that  the 
individual  is  often  quite  unaware  of  their  ex- 
istence, even  when  lliey  are  m  the  ulcerated 
state.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is 
occasionally  implicated,  being  liable  to  an  abun- 
dant discharge  of  matter,  to  hemorrhage,  and 
evtn  to  iiheration.  llie  seri.se  of  smell  is 
often  totally  lost,  the  breath  becomes  very 
fetid,  and  die  nose  may  eventually  be  flat- 
tened fioin  the  destruction  of  tlie  septum. 
The  frontal  sinuses  are  .sometimes  attacked, 
as  is  indicated  by  a  dull  pain  in  this  region ; 
and  the  voire,  in  almost  every  instance,  be- 
comes nasal  and  hoarse,  and  aifoids  evidence 
of  the  latynx  being  afi'ected.  The  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye  occasionally  suffers,  and  the  risioD 
becomes  in  some  dtgiet;  obscured. 

The  ptogress  of  the  tubercles  on  the  ex- 
tremities is  altogether  similar  to  that  of  those 
on  the  fece ;  they  develo|)e  themselves  slowly, 
become  inflamed,  and  subsequently  pass  into 
resolution  or  ulceratioQ.  Hiey  are  most  nu- 
mttotts  on  die  external  surfitoes  of  die  limba, 
whilst  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  arms,  and 
the  flexures  of  tlie  joints  usually  escape.  The 
skm  of  die  fbre-arms  and  of  the  is  ofken 
not  only  tuberculated,  hut  also  scaly  and 
scabbed,  and  purucularly  so  about  the  knee  and 
elbow  joints. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  man  which  we  saw 
some  years  ago  in  the  Hopital  St.  Louis  at 
Paris,  tliin  filmy  scales  were  verj'  evident  be- 
tween the  tubercles.  These  existed  chiefly  on 
the  face  and  arms,  which  were  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  whilst  the  seat  of  old  ulcerations 
was  marked  by  still  browner  discolouxalions. 
There  was  considemble  insea^blity  in  some 
of  the  diseased  patches  abunt  the  urist.  Tlie 
case  was  of  old  standing,  and  accompanied  bj 
great  emaciation  and  debility.  Ulceiations  of 
tlie  ala>  nasi  and  throat  had  taken  place,  and 
the  voice  was  much  affected. 

But,  although  a  slight  degree  of  acaltnesa 
occasionally  occurs,  as  in  the  above  cose,  it  is 
not  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease ;  for 
it  is  neithflf  an  original  nor  a  universal  sym- 
ptom. 

The  feet  and  bauds  are  usually  much  swoUeti, 
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and  the  tnotions  uf  the  joinLs  greatly  impeded 
by  the  tubeivlfs.  Tiie  naib  aw  often  cuarse 
and  ftirrowed.  The  sores  au*  for  the  most 
pert  of  an  indolent  character,  with  a  reddish 
or  a  foul  surface,  little  discharge,  and  hard  and 
irregular  edges.  When  the  ulcerations  are 
seated  on  the  fingers  or  toes,  they  are  apt  to 
tint  deep  and  terminete  in  gaiigrene;  end  a 
very  ierioas  mutilation  of  the  mtremitics  by 
the  sluLiuliiii^'  of!'  of  oiic  or  moie  of  their 
phalanges  is  the  coruequeuce. 

The  tubercles  Tety  rarely  make  titeir  ap« 
p*;;:  .  ji  i  ui  tla-  trunk  of  tlif  IkhIv.  The  p.irts 
attacked  become,  in  a  great  degree,  benumbed, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  loM  thor  aenaibilicy  alK^ 
gether. 

Frank  describes  the  disease  as  being  ac- 
companied With  ^reat  tofpor  of  mind  and 
sluggishness  of  body,  somnolence,  and  dis- 
turbed sleep.  Menial  depression  amounting 
to  extreme  melancholy  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  SO  hopeless  a  malady.  Yet  the 
geneial  health,  for  a  length  of  time,  suffers 
infinitely  less  than  could  havf-  been  ituti- 
ci|>ated ;  the  actions  of  the  nspiratoiv  aud 
digestive  organs  continue  lon^  unamcted, 
and  even  tbe  cutiine^jvis  frjut  ous  mv  still 
tolerably  perionned,  as  is  evulenced  by  the 
abundant  pcnpiration  which  can  be  excited  by 
active  exercise.  The  pu!<;e  in  Dr.  Kinms's 
cases  was  generally  accelerated  and  lieeble; 
but  others  state  that  it  remains  diroiighout  the 
greater  part  of  tin-  disease  natural. 

Ttie  atlecHoM  luis  raiely  Uxu  witnessed  by 
a  medKal  prat  tilioner  at  its  very  conuncno^ 
meat.  In  Mr.  Lawrence's  patient,  whose  case 
is  detailed  in  the  Medico-^CKuruipcal  Trans- 
actions, It  seemed  to  have  be^run  by  a  general 
swelling  of  the  heed  and  fiM:e,and  stiflness  of 
the  hmbs  after  a  wetting!  on  the  mibsidence 
of  the  s«ol!iMg  the  tulx-rcles  Ih  ^.ui  lu  apjR-itr 
on  tlie  ears,  lace,  &c.  which  were  at  tin>t  of  the 
same  ooloor  as  Ae  auiraimdiiig  sfcin,  but  b^ 
camp  •inbsequeirt.ly  of  a  teddish  and  sometimes 
of  a  Uvid  hue. 

Hie  prc^^ress  of  the  disease  is  very  slow, 
and  it»  terminatiou,  tliouijii  it  niav  be  deferred 
for  many  years,  almost  al\v:»ys  l.it.il,  the  un- 
fortunate patient  being  ui  tUt  nie  in  time  dread- 
folly  deformed  and  mutilated,  and  literally 
dying  by  inches.  Recovery  is,  indeed,  a  very 
rare  cecum  ua-.  In  Mr.  l.awrence's  ci.>e,  the 
tubercles,  it  is  true,  disappeared  in  a  gnat 
meaiture ;  but  ftom  ^  sooden  impairment  of 
the  UI  uer.d  beallli,  which  had  been  hitherto 
good,  and  from  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  ftofucic  symptoms,  there  was  too  much 
rfasou  to  apiin'heiid  that  disease  of  the  IttQgS 
had  only  supplanted  that  ot  the  skin. 

Dr.  Adams  has  described  as  one  of  the  sym- 
ptoms of  elepliantiasis  as  it  orrurs  in  Madeira, 
a  femoral  tumor  situated  in  ttie  upper  and 
front  part  of  the  thigh.  This  was  absent  in 
the  case  wbidi  Mr.  Lawrence  has  so  ably 
described,  bnl  was  found  by  Dr.  Kinnis  in 
most  of  those  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining— occasionally  on  one  side  only,  but 
mora  frequently  on  bMh.  It  was  p!aoed  a  fear 


inches  below  Pouj>nrt'»  ligament,  and  was  of 

nn  nfiloiv^  (nrm,  a-  if  arisiii>r  from  llie  eiilanr^ 
iiMiil  of  two  lu^uniul  glands,  and  was  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  moveable 
under  the  skin.  At  intervals  of  firom  one  to 
four  months,  these  swellings  were  liable  to 
attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  preceded  by 
rigor,  and  accompanied  with  febrile  sym- 
ptoms, which  subsided  after  three  or  four  days, 

leaving  t!ie  tiuiiour  nearlv  as  before.  These 

swellings  have,  however,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances been  known  to  proceed  to  sttppa> 

ration. 

As  to  the  lUndo  ineJtplelfUis  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  fcatures  of  the  dis- 
ease, a  ereat  diversitv  of  spntimfnt  appears 
anioiiiat  the  authors  who  liuve  Irtuled  ot  It. 
The  majority  of  these  (Vidal  and  Jnhannis, 
Bancroft,  Niehbuhr,  &c.)  certainly  afiirm  iu 
existence,  but  Dr.  Adams,  on  the  contrary, 
asserts  that  the  genitals  become  wasted;  or 
if  the  disease  come  on  before  poberQr,  their 
development  is  interrupted,  as  seems  to  have 
happened  in  Mr.  I.awrence*s  ca.se,  in  whieh  ti  e 
scrotum  was  shrivelled  up  and  the  testes  were 
unnaturally  small  and  soft ;  and  in  the  fbnr 
cases  whii  h  feM  under  Vv.  nateuiau's  notice, 
both  the  appetite  and  the  [mwer  were  lost. 
Dr.  Kinnis,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  still 
more  extensive  opportunities  of  obser^'ation, 
did  not  meet  with  this  wasting  of  the  sexual 
oriprans  in  a  single  individual,  the  testes  in 
males  and  the  lueasts  in  females  beinu  always 
of  tlieir  natural  aiie  ;  and  the  venereal  apueltle 
usually  continued  in  iLs  natural  stale.  Men- 
struation is  ft  corded  to  have  been  regular  in 
two  of  the  atieeted  females,  and  a  third  bad 
lately  boroe»  and  was  still  suckling,  two  chiU 
dren. 

From  this  want  of  accord  amongst  peraotu 

who  have  had  abundant  opj>ortunity  '■>f  ob- 
serving die  complaiut,  we  are  at  least  jusufied 
in  oonclnding  that  increased  sexual  propen- 
nties  are  not  amoni;st  the  r«?spntial  cliarac- 
teiistics  of  the  disease.  It  is  possible  that  :>tiU 
more  extensive  inquiry  may  leconcile  the  ap- 
p;irpnt  contradiction  amon^pil  authors,  and  shew 
thut  tlic  tendency  to  disease  in  the  organs  of 
reproduction  may  be  varioasly  modified  by 
climate,  or  by  in-culiar  local  circumstances, 
which  have  hitnerto  escaped  investigation. 
Alterations  in  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  is 
not  a  very  rare  oocuRcnoe  in  some  cutaneous 
affections ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  Aat  the 
extension  of  irritttion  ami  of  morbid  action  to 
the  urino-genital  mucous  membrane  may,  in 
one  stage  of  the  aflSection,  ftive  rise  to  dheir 
unnatural  e?;iM  lion,  which  may  yet  be  fol- 
lowed, at  a  subjyetjuent  period  and  more  ad- 
vanced 8ta?e,  by  the  very  opposite  state. 
P.ithojncrN*  affords  many  analofjmis  instances, 
in  wlucb  a  low  degree  and  an  early  stage  of 
chronic  irritation  in  a  secn  tini^  org-.in,  leads 
to  its  increased  action,  whilst  a  higher  degree 
of  uitlanimation,  or  a  more  advanced  penod 
of  the  di.sease,  often  interrupts  its  functions 
altogether,  and  lenninates  in  uie  atrofdiy  of  its 
Btmcture. 
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ELEPHANTIASIS. 


I'mm  a  careful  review  uf  ihe  <  vi(lence,  both 
po:siUve  and  uu^ative,  we  are  lluvved  to  con- 
clude that  (Se  alfevtion  of  tiie  mamtnary  and 
seminal  k;lani!^,  Iilc*  the  feuiond  tuinouryttttt 
nuK>i  iHily  an  (>cea:>iuiial  iuni|ilicatiun. 

An  account  of  elephantiaMS,  in  some  rfr> 
speuts  diHVritr.'  frnm  th.it  of  ottirr  writi  rs, 
lias  i'ten  gtven  by  Mr.  Kobui^ion,  in  the  tenth 
Tolume  of  the  Medico-Chiruruical  Tnuis- 
BctuHis.  According  to  hint,  it  is  one  of  tlie 
couinionot  diseased  in  llindo:>tau;  but  there 
are  two  distinct  varieties,  and  these  faftve  becik 
usually  confounded  together. 

In  the  first  variety,  \\hich,  from  the  acoom- 
panyiiii^  insen>ibihty,  he  proposes  to  call  E. 
amisthetott,  (tlie  Banas  oi  A^iceuna  and  the 
Soubhany  of  ihe  natives,)  Aere  appear  one  or 
two  I  irtumscrilnd  Imht-coloured  patches, 
wluch  iire  shiinna,  wnuLled,  aud  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  skin.  These  occur  usu- 
ally on  tl  e  hands  and  feet,  and  arr-  altn^-^^  tlier 
insensible.  They  spread  slouly  uli  tiie  sur- 
face of  the  whole  body  may  be  at  lenL:t!)  iin- 
plicited,  and  its  .sensibility  lost.  There  is 
iie.lher  |*ain  nor  itching,  and  usually  no  swel- 
ling. Altt'r  a  few  months  the  internal  funo- 
Uuu«  become  deranged,  the  pulse  gels  veiy 
slow  and  heavy,  *'  as  if  moving  throuuh  mud ;" 
the  bov.els  ip-ow  costive,  and  there  is  much 
sluggi^imess  of  mind  and  tendency  to  som- 
nolence. The  skin  of  the  extremitie*  becomes 
fissurcrl  and  mugh,  and  ulcera  apj>ear  under 
the  metatarsal  or  inetacraq^Ml  joint.s,  the  iut^ 
gunienLs  seeinmi;  to  be  simply  absorbed,  or 
sloiJLjliiiu  I'M  Ml  si,i-(  c-sivo  l,i\(T>  (»f  aliout  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  vvitliout  any  previous 
tumour,  suppuration,  or  pain.  A  sanious  dis- 
charge ensues,  the  nnisc'c,  pul.-  and  fi.ililiv,  is 
in  Its  turn  destroyed,  and  joitu  alter  jouit 
drop  off.  Vet  the  miserable  sufferer  clings 
to  life,  eats  voraciously,  and  crawls  about 
with  little  but  bis  trunk  remaining,  till  he  is 
carried  off  at  length  by  diarrhoea  or  dysentery. 
Mr.  llobinson  hait  never  seen  the  larger  joints 
attacked  by  it,  the  nose  destroyed,  or  any 
bones  affected  save  those  of  the  hands  and 
feeU  The  tubeiculated  species  may  occasion- 
ally supervene  upon  this  variety,  but  they  have 
no  ne<  p*'sary  nr  f  riiKtant  connection. 

llie  set  end  spec  ies  he  mentions  is  the  tuber- 
cular elephantiasis,  wbidk  commences  in  the 
face  by  florid  semi-transparent  shining  patches 
of  cuucle;  the  skin  becomes  irregularly  thick- 
ened, and  gives  a  bloated  ft|^)eardnce  to  the 
fi^e  and  ears.  The  artns,  neck,  chest,  and 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  arid  the  legs,  be- 
come subse^iucntly  affected.  The  skin  of  the 
tubercuUited  parbi  is  not  insensible,  but  is 
affected  with  neat  and  itching.  A  frequent 
sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  head,  with  a 
lethaigic  state  of  mind,  ensue.  The  pulse  is 
slow  and  feeble,  the  voice  hoarse,  and  the 
boTie.s  of  the  nose  and  palate  of^en  become 
carious.  It  is  in  this  species  alone,  and  in  its 
commencement  only,  that  the  vemreal  passion 
is  increavd.  In  the  aftiN-  staaes  the  testirhxi 
are  absorbed.    The  hngers  and  toes  do  not, 

at  least  till  a  veiy  late  period,  become  et 


all  nuuJj.  n.itf'in.ui,  lh  '-',_-h  his  description 
is  in  most  resiMK-Ls  accurate,  has,  Itobitison 
thinks,  in  some  po.nts  confounded  these  two 
varieties.  Tlie  diopping  off  of  the  tingers  and 
toe.s  the  iii.>.t.ii-ilii'ny  of  tlie  skin,  and  the 
extreme  torj)or  ot  nmid  and  body  Ixlong  to 
the  fust ;  the  tubercles,  ulceration  of  ilie  juilate, 
and  afiM  i.ons  of  llie  cartilages  and  bones  of 
the  ta<  e.  t  it^ether  with  the  firequcDt  occurrence 
of  the  oblong  glandular  swelling  in  the  groin, 
to  the  second.  The  mndar,  which  is  so  useful 
in  the  first  species,  is  injurious  intheother;  far 
which  last  arsenic  is  the  best  remedy. 

Our  Icnowtedge  of  the  moibid  anatomy  of 
elephantiasis  is  bliU  very  iinjtt'i-fect,  both  as 
regards  the  state  uf  the  skin,  and  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  membrane.  The  epidermis 
is  extraordinarily  tliickened,  and  the  tnlwrcles 
the.aiselvcs  have  by  sonte  been  described  as 
solid  fiitty  tumours  rooted  in  the  true  skin, 
whilst  nfher<5  s;i«>;tk  of  tliem  ^  small  cystS 
coniainin'^  a  reddt.sU  gluliuuu.s  huid.  The 
cutis  vera  has  usually  been  found  mHamed  ia 
those  sjiots  only,  v*hen  the  tubercles  were  in  a 
state  of  relaxation  and  suppuration.  The  sub- 
jacent muscles  and  tendons  have  been,  in 
some  instances,  observed  to  be  matted  toge- 
ther. Hie  immediate  cause  of  death  has, 
in  most  ca-es,  appeari  d  to  be  the  extendi  n  itf 
inllammaiion  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea  and  pharynx,  and  to  thelumfs. 

A"i  to  tlie  cause.s  which  crivt;  ri-e  to  this 
affection,  little  is  with  certainty  known.  Its 
origin  has  been  ascribed  to  want  of  cleanliness 
nnd  to  nnuliolesomc  dirf.  esprria'K  the  con- 
siaiii  u.>e  ut  bad  hsh ;  to  long  continued  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  by  some  wniera; 
and  u>  d  imptiess  of  situation,  or  occupations 
requiiiiig  UiC  frequent  immersion  of  the  limbs 
in  cold  water,  by  others.  The  number  and 
incongruity  of  th«»e  supposed  causes  naturally 
dispose  us  to  attach  little  credit  to  may  oftbMi. 
Tliere  is  strong  re<ison  to  believe  that  it  is 
occasioimlly  hmditary.  A  few  instances  hf 
voorable  to  the  notion  of  its  being  propagated 
by  contagion  are  on  i"ecord  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  iuoumenible  examples  of  individuals 
having  been  exposed  for  years  with  impunity 
to  the  closest  contact  with  the  diseased,  as  in 
the  case  uf  lni>l>.mds  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  &c.  diruw  much  doubt  OH  the  reality 
of  thu  mode  of  origin,  and  force  us  to  attri- 
bute its  occasional  propagation  in  a  family, 
either  to  hereditary  predispt^ition,  or  to  es* 
posure  to  simibr  exciting  causes,  or  both. 

The  d)sea<w  occiira  chiefly  in  warm  eli- 
mates.  Anibia,  India,  Africa,  Madeira,  the  Isle 
of  France,  and  some  of  the  U'est-India  Islands, 
(into  which  last  it  is  .snpp«)-ed  to  have  been 
intn)duced  by  the  slave-trade,)  are  amongst  its 
chief  localities.  But  northern  latitudes  do  not 
enjoy  a  )>erfect  exemption  twn  its  ravages,  fir 
in  S'or.vay  and  Iceland,  clephanliasi.s,  or  at 
least  a  \er)  atuular  iliseasc',  {^pedahkhed,  lude- 
syge,  liktrea,)  occasionally  prevails. —  (See 
I'lufeiand's  .Tournal  for  October  1819,  Hen- 
derson's Residence  in  Iceland,  &c.) 

The  prb^m  of  the  Mibmcse  lemtoiy,  the 
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roM  aiturica  of  Spain ;  the  Crimean  duease 

mentioned  by  P; rmd  Ginelin,  as  occurrin}; 
in  the  neighbour iiooii  of  kherson  and  of  As- 
tracan  ;  and  the  mal  of  Cayenne  m  all 
closely  allied  to  it. 

Of  the  treatment  of  a  disease  which  is  al- 
most always  incurable,  all  that  need  t>e  said 
may  be  comprized  in  a  few  words.  A  mild 
ttosdmnlatmg  diet,  tepid  badis,  and  soothing 
applications  to  tlieskiu  when  in  the  ulcerated 
Mate,  are  points  in  the  propriety  of  which  all 
are  agreed.  The  use  of  sanaparilla  and  guai* 
acutii,  and  of  mild  alterative  doses  of  mercury 
with  antimony,  have,  along  with  change  of 
leaideDee,  occasionally  produced  a  tempotaiy 
aroendmrnt. 

In  the  case  at  the  Hupital  St.  Louis,  to 
iwbidi  we  have  abeady  ailuded,  though  it  was 
in  a  very  advanced  stac:^,  considerable  im- 
provement  was  efietted  by  tiie  use  of  such 
simple  means  as  the  following,  viz.  confining 
the  patient  to  a  milk  diet  and  mucilaginous 
drinics,  along  with  tninute  dcmes  of  opium, 
and  baths  to  allay  irritation.  Tliis  patient 
was  under  the  care  of  M.  BieU,  one  of  the 
most  eoligbtened  and  least  exclusive  firao* 
titioners  in  Paris;  and  a  great  variety  of  more 
energetic  treatmmt  bad  previously  been  em- 
ployed with  no  permaoent  benefit. 

All  atrree  that  the  large  einplojTnent  of 
mercury  aggravates  the  disease,  and  this,  too, 
is  often  the  case  with  anenic,  thoitgh  in  the 


form  of  the  Asiatic  pills,  in  which  it  a  com- 

hined  wmIi  black  pepper,  it  enjoys  a  hiph  re- 
putation among  the  native  physiciani^  in  the 
east. 

Bark  has  been  extolled  !)y  Dr.  Tlioma^ 
Ileberden,  m  Madeira,  and  tlie  mineral  tomes 
have  been  recommended  by  others.  Dr.  Schil- 
ling, at  Surinam,  found  much  benefit  from  the 
ttseofthewann  l]atli,andstimulantvapourbaths, 
spirituous  frictions,  and  gentle  exercise;  and, 
in  truth,  the  more  fiequent  occurrence  of  tlie 
disease  on  die  extremities  than  on  the  trunk, 
renders  it  probable,  that  it  is  somehow  con- 
nected with  deficient  vitality,  or  imperfect 
circulation  in  the  skin  of  these  ports,  and  jus- 
tifies the  employmcrit  of  such  measures. 

From  obsen  iiig  a  temporary  amelioration  to 
take  place  on  the  occurrence  of  an  erysipelas, 
and  from  the  fact  that  tlie  spontaneous  sub- 
sidence of  each  iudividual  tubercle  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  de^iree  of  inflammatory  action, 
It  has  been  ingeniously  proposed  by  Kay  cr  to 
excite  a  slight  degree  of^  inflammation  m  ttie 
diseased  skin  by  tlie  use  of  stimulant  appli- 
cations, such  as  anunoniacal  liniments,  tmc- 
ture  of  canlharides,  ointments  containing  hy- 
driodate  of  potass,  &c.    Should  their  action 

Srove  too  irritating,  lie  directs  us  to  altonate 
leir  employment  with  .that  of  the  wnnn  linlh. 
With  ilie  view  of  promoting  absorption,  the  in- 
ternal use  of  iodine  might  ahio  be  tried. 

(W.  B.Jay.) 
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